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tY  A  l.RS  ;  the  uiutlmni  iiint 
tsiomi  of  firent  Britain,  is 
4ki>r*  art*  Mid  06"  Iff  N.  int.  hihI  1" 
.*■;■  ¥f  V.    tiMipitudr.     It  is  bnontW  by 


»aa,uV  Lngiidi  ctuuiiiel  ini  the  south,  and 
■laOenucOl.  lis  figure  i-  triangular,  I  tic 
W  a*  utucWv  hriae  formed  by  a  HN  drtm 
o**Mh  I'nerUmd  in  Kent  to  the  UH)  fad 
a*nl  ■  the  nulrm  side,  by  a  line  Jrswii  I'rorn 
•id  t*  it  SiUIti  t'orelnod:  ;  imtl  tile  MB 
.  taaaxbn  bur  <i  numeric!  ng  U  Berwick  mil 
MfakUnil's  End.  Tl»  taMH  of 
M<te  Ukaa  (armed,  ant:  bast-,  340  miles; 
aaaaat,  Mi   i*U>s  ;     western  suit-,   J2o  inilei, 

■  ■!«•  Dauber,  tlie  average  breadth  dins  Mt 
— »  i  I  hint   of   (he    overuse   breadih   MMatll 

■  **  faM.     T)«   superficial   writ   of  Eofkod 

■  liinta,  Wn   estimated  nt  37,784.400 


p  an  ■  ,-n.  ill 

aai*  «  rnWtt     I 


UUHry  "f  ^.i-IVilt 
ocularly  into  the  urgiimeii!-  v.  I...  ti 
lit  Uiut  bug  Unit  nil  originally 
>■  iy  aW  Cutis,  from  the  opposite  sh..re,  it 
■7  ■•  itasmtrf.  that,  from  the  Roman*,  we  have 
■"•■I  Ik  ini  historical  account  of  the  actual 
•»  rf  Or  country.  M  hen  Ctesar  was  prompted 
»*>.*  inn  i-ialid,  he  tumid  the  natives  numer- 
al. Bri  expert  in  all  die  arts  of  barbaric  war. 
P"Mti   ikr   clnnate   ij-not  remarkable  for  hea(. 

CMiIbdB  naked  ;  tricv  painted  their  bodies 
eokmr.iWoc.uii]^  them  iviUtfiguresof  various 
I.  particiuarly  at  tlie  stars,  of  the  mui  awl 
■.  Ttmr  town-  were  little  superior  to  the 
*•(  tfce  Hottentots.  Their  ion  itieat  bos,  like 
»  rf  \nr  Zealand,  were  funned  of  puli-itdoes, 
m,  piled  upon  each  uttier.  They  had  bona, 
•  a  n  I  ill.  in  in  battle ;  but  they  mounted 
■pattini  ho<k<..  they  yoked  thein  to  wlial  the 
a  called  chariots,  probably  a  rude  kind  nf 
i ;  and  hy  drivinv  headlong  upon  their 
»  titer  endeavoured  to  compensate   for  (heir 


Claudius  had  liegun.  lie  extended  his  MOfMHti  l<) 
tlie  northern  pint  ol  tile  sl;iri(i  ■  lii-  fleet  circumnavi- 
gated [lie  whole.  To  secure  hit  conquests  lie  erected 
a  fortification,  stretching  between  the  forth  and  the 
Clyde,  nth!  of  which  the  n  main*  lire  yet  visible. 
A.liinn  likiii't'Kicd  llii-  fortified  fiiiiilii'r,  runt  retiring 
it  considerable  way.  fonned  Htiuthrr  rampart  between 
Uic  Edna  and  tlie  T'yne.  In  place  of  a  rampart, 
Severn*  «ftcrward>  substituted  u  wall,  which  with- 
Mood  the  attack*  of  the  northern  Britons,  till  tlie 
itircfttfn!  umskm  of  lite  Roman  dominions  by  thn 
nirrounding  nalii.iis  (brQal  tlitm  lu  witbdraw  their 
legtona  from  Britain,  for  tlie  purpose  of  defending 
the  more  important  parts  nt  the  empire.  This  lap. 
pelted  about  tlie  beginning  ol  the  fifth  century. 

The  South  Britons  were  now  free,  but  their  long 
subjection  to  the  Heliums  taut  unfitted  tliem  for  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom.  They  could  not  now  witlt- 
tlaiwl  tlie  attacks  of  their  ferocious  northern  neigh- 
Ibiiiiv.      The   Roman   wail,   no   longer  defended   by 


litis* 


la*  aaui,  whose  ambition  grasped 
■aptly  of  the  Human   empire.      The    attempt 
at  Irft  iiuSnished.   was  renewed  by   dau- 
bs -urcFss   was   pesUCT,   BalwiEUnaDBlns| 

'aau  n-v<irin-   nude   by  1  iin.i-lai  us,   and   Don- 
It   ."**  dv  irtlcle  Brrtarn. 
V*tM,  Uk  general  ot  Liontitian,  nuiibed  what 


,  which  they  had  IVmnerly  pnssi>ssed.  The 
Kontnns,  unable  to  repel  the  iiivn-i<m;  of  the  north- 
ern tribes  from  Hie  vicinity  of  Home  itself,  little  re- 
pinled  tin-  pciiiimis  of  their  runner  sni  jecus. 

The  Scots  [oid  I'iels,  satisfied  v.itli  the  plunder 
which  they  had  nutniiw-d,  relurn.-d  lnuiiewanls  ;  hilt, 
when  tlie  Briton-.  sii|iposing  that,  they  were  now  to 
live  in  peace,  ventured  to  leave  I  heir  iur king-place*, 
(hey  were  Informed  of  the  approach  of  another 
army,  more  numerous  than  that  which  had  just 
ravaged  their  country.  Less  able  to  defend  lliem. 
selves  than  formerly,  they  thought  only  of  courting 
the  aid  of  some  more  |">«erful  people.  The  Saxons, 
a  nation  inlinuitiiii;   tin-  iinrtlieni    p.irts  ti(  (lermany, 

were,  at  Oial  time,  I'm -  fur  tlieit. bravery,  nwl  the 

Ijoldness  of  their  jumti'-iJ  evp.diii.nis.  By  giflsnnd 
promises,  the  ltni"ii~  Ii"[||hI  thai  liny  might  tnduee 
lite  Salons  to   uinlert»ke  their  ilefeuce;   an  eiperi- 

uient  of  which   the   conseo. ces  showed  them   the 

danger.  The  Saxons,  inureil  to  warlike  eipeilitions, 
wiliiiiffly  accepted  the  invitation.  Their  own  coun- 
try was  not  the  most  fertile,  iiini  could  scarcely  sup- 
port the  windier  „i  itihabitaut-  which  it  coiitiiiiUHl ; 
they  hoped,  that,  in  Britain  liny  might  acquire  new 
settlements,  more  fertile  ttaui  those  which  they  were 
to  abandon  ■  and  they  doubled  not  of  their  brio"- 
able  to  ttciemi  them. 


ENGLAND.      (CIVIL   HISTOKY.) 


tawiri,  ttmaga  ntbiecled  to  one  sovereign,  were  for 
faa*  bra*  l^f— '  a  w>tl>  tlieir  constrained  union  ;  and 
■t  of  UMtn  nanitnl  at  the  mischief  done  to  the 
anfchnaaar.  (bat  Uiqs  they  might  soon  recover  tlieir 

Unhn    Etiwml  died  in  871. 

Aared.  who  succeeded  lo  tlie  throne,  was  brother 
u  tjamd.  awl  fourth  son  of  Elhelwolf.  Mr  had 
d  bis  father  in  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
a  Willing  i>j  have  other  merit*  than  such  a  pil- 
pip  roukl  brstow.  He,  applied  with  much  sue- 
ma,  tn  all  tlie  learning  then  known,  while  he  exer- 
wd  hiwlf  is  such  warlike  occupations  as  might 
fadify  lias  to  take  an  active  part  against  die  enemies 
at  ha  roanUry.  The  success  of  his  application  was 
■am  ndilr  In  the  general  prosperity  of  Ilis  reign  ; 
Iv.taoauA  H  fast  frequently  vanquished,  the  acli- 
itjtt  hat  aahkl  continually  pointed  out  to  him  new 
man**.  and  the  solidity  of  Ids  judgment  enabled 
W  M  asakr  Ihr  best  use  of  them.  Me  drove  the 
Than  from  the  island,  and  took  such  measures  as. 
far  la*  lane,  prevented  (heir  return.  He  rectified 
tat  ftron  ut  domestic:  government,  and,  in  all  tilings, 
aanaud  DV  true  interests  of  liis  people.  The  din- 
■M  af  Alfred  is  drawn  in  colours  so  shining,  that 
Hainan  et  the  picture  is  liable  to  suspicion,  tie 
apfan,  auteed,  to  have  been  a  good  and  great 
pnov  |  bat  shite  Ins  faults,  which,  in  common  with 
all  m  he  bum  have  possessed,  have  been  entirely 
nanaard  ;  las  virtues  have,  perhaps,  been  some- 
•iat  rxaerrrated-  He  died  in  901,  leaving  his 
aWl    ■  to  Edward  the  Elder,  his  second  win. 

TW  nanawnrn  nieni  of  Edward's  reign  was  dis 
aaaaa  a*  im  prefusiom  of  Eihelwnld,  son  of  Ethel- 
bwt,  AbW.  elder  brother.  At  length,  however, 
a*  aaraev  Ml  Ut  an  engagement.  Edward  di- 
arte*  Ma  ana*  aeainst  Uiose  Danes,  who,  during 
knar  nini,  bad  been  permitted  to  settle  in  tile 
•una,  but  who  were  generally  much  inclined  lo  pro- 
aJe  itilalaiii  i  In  his  contests  with  them,  as  well 
»  nil  aw  vl  'i  run  tinned  l<<  infest  his  territories 
brnvaho*,  be  was  generally  successful,  without 
heag  abb  *»  gain  such  n  decisive  advantage  as 
airfct  pnrvrat  the  future  incursions  of  Hint  restless 
ptuaie.     tjrv»rd  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

(IVmsi,  his  natural  ton.  wtiu  succeeded  to  the 
tanae  ■  yes.  continued  hostilities  with  the  Danes, 
aai  tike  his  Either,  was  generally  successful  when 
le  ooald  laine  (hem  to  a  fair  battle,  but  never  wM 
ant  enrvjunuy  to  curb  tlieir  power.  Cotistimliiie, 
Q>  ScatOab  king.  rnftnMrl  to  give  up  a  Dnnidi prime 
at*  bad  taken  abator  in  his  dominions;  fur  tail 
aVace  he  was  attacked  by  Atlielstan.  According 
■-■  i|  ahajbb  bi-turian-.  the  Snittiili  monarch  »'ii- 
aaaoonun,  imved  to  do  houuige  for  liis  king- 
ana  The  Scottish  historians  contradict  tliis  asser- 
ba  >  other  of  the  parties  pretend  to  prove  what 
•ej  aim.  The  truth  is,  tlie  practice  of  one  mon- 
wa  ar  ehc&ain  doing  homage  to  another,  for  cer- 
aa  yt a—  of  their  uawtannW,  was  in  these  days 
Maoaiuii.  -•vimeof  the  Lings  of  England  did  so  lo 
taa  «f  France,  fur  certain  provinces  hi  thai,  country. 

P*t  aula!  IB j  ii,  llnl  ii  in  r  nf  ftir°i  nlttnh  kings 

a^btve  limUartj  done  tiomngc  for  die  delulenlile 
aahm  of  their  territory,  without  inferring  universal 

rhtaij  in  til,  succediii  his  brother  Alhelslan. 
ataat  nnail  only  five  years,  when  lie  was  mur- 
*"Ml  by  a  rnbbe/  at  a  publ  ic  dinner. 

t-  iaaand  was  iucteeded  by  liis  brother  Eilred,  a 
a»|ra«,ano  made  Dunstan,  belter  known  bj 
■  aaegfH  DunsU-n,  treasurer;  and  governed 


his  kingdom  entirely  by  tlie  monk's  counsels.  The 
saint  did  not  prove  an  excellent  minister.  Hi* 
most  important  undertaking  was  the  estabiislunent 
of  the  celilacy  of  tlie  clergy, 

Edwy,  who  succeeded  l.dred,  had  good  reason  Ut 
regret  die  power  which  (lie  clergy  had  obtained 
under  his  predecessor.  lie  had  married  Elgira,  his 
second  or  thin!  cousin,  contrary  to  the  will  of  some 
of  the  dignitaries  of  die  church,  ami  contrary  to  tlie 
precepts  of  the  canon  law.  Such  was  the  power  of 
(he  monks,  and  such  their  daring  insolence,  that 
they  caused  the  queen  to  be  taken  from  tlie  palace  by 
force.  They  disfigured  hex  face  with  hot  irons,  and 
sent  her  into  Ireland.  Seiiing  an  opportunity  of 
escaping,  she  returned  to  England,  and  was  hasten- 
ing lo  her  husband,  when  she  was  intercepted  by  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  put  to  death.  Fdwy.  to  avenge 
his  quarrels  with  the  monks,  required  from  Dunstan 
n  account  of  his  eunJuei  while  treasurer.  Dunstan, 
-ho  IuiiJ  expected  that  his  sanctity  would  hove 
screened  him  from  nil  -mh  demands,  refused  to  com- 
ply. Edwy  banished  him,  but  [he  saint's  influence 
was  not  diminished.  He  induced  one  half  of  Edwy's 
subjects  to  rebel,  and  to  set  up  In  opposition  to  him 
bis  brother  Ed^tir.  Dunstan  returned,  and  fomented 
tlie  rebellion/till  the  death  of  Edwy  gave  Edgar 
jHisscssiou  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Edgar,   who,  through  the  influence  of  Dunstan, 
had  been  raised  to  a  throne,  during  the  life  of  his 
er,  was  directed  in  hi-  goreramant  chiefly  by  the 
s  advice,  even  when  he  became  sole  suvcreign 
of  the  kingdom.      He  was,  consequently,   mucli  in 
favour  with  the  monks  :  snd  though,  in  every  respect, 
Ms   life  was    uncommonly    licentious,  they  thought 
proper  quietly  lo  indulge  him    in  all   his  excesses. 
For  forcing  8  nun  from  a  convent,  nml  enjoying  her 
by  violence,  his  iwiuukc  was  lo  furliear  weurlng  hu 
crown  for  seven  years.     Edgnr,  notwithstanding  his 
vices,  governed  with  i  igoiir  and  with  prudence  ;  and 
he  took  such  measure,  for  I  lie  defence  of  his  kingdom, 
he  enjoyed  pence  during  die  greater  pnrtof  his 
i.     In  957,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward, 
his  prince,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward the  Martyr,  was,  even  more  than  his  father, 
under   tlie   guidance   of  the   monks.       Durina    his 
reign,  the  regular  clergy  ohlniiird  ;i  complete  victory 
the  seculars,  two   bodies;  between  which  the 
.  violent  conle.-t-  bid  lung  -ul  misled.     The  vic- 
tory was  obtained  cliiefl)  Ii)  the  alal'lies  of  Dunstan, 
who,  for  that  puqmse.  afTeeied  lo  work  many  mira- 
cles.    Tlie  succession  of  Edward  lu.l  been  opjiostil 
by  Ethelred.  sou  of  Edicur  Ii;  Ell'ridn  ;  mid,  to  make 
wny  for  her  son.  Edward  wris  put  to  death  hyElfrida's 
;ler,  while  he  visited  her  at  her  own  house, 
Ethelred  now  succeeded  «  ithoni   o;i(>osiiion  ;  Init, 
he  was  still  a  minor,  the  governnient  was  feebly 
Conducted,  and  the  Danes,  who,  by  degrees,  had 
obtained  many  settlements  in  the  best  part  of  tlie 
mitry,  showed  an  evident,   internum  of  obtaining 
■  sovereignty  of  the  whole.      In   this  they  were 
listed  by  tlie  renewed  huasion.s  of  their  eountry- 
:n.       The   degenerate    English  nmrtiers    endeav- 
oured, by  giving  the  Danes  money,  lo  prevent  their 
destructive   mvages.       'I  he    consequence  was  what 
ight  have  been  expected,  they  returned  only  ihe 
...ore   suddenly.      Animosities    between  the   English 
and  the  Danes  who  had  settled  among  them, became 
daily  more  violent,  and  a  gonenil  uiassacrc  of  ihe 
latter  is  said  to  have  Im  hi  projected,  hut  it  is  not  pro- 
bable tlmt  ever  it  wus executed.    Many  cruellies,  how. 
sver,w  ere  exercised  upon  them;  Inn  tliiveircnnistauee. 
nsteatl  of  iutimaUtingthe  Danes,  and  rendering  tlieir 
ncur-iolis  less  freqilciu  .only  stiiuulaied  them  to  more 
decisive  alteni|its.      Sweyu   invailed  tlie  kingdom 
with  a  powerful  army,     l.thelird  wits  couijietied  lo 
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J  tar  rafurtiBBtE  Norman  prince  was 
"p*"*  W*  liberty  by  relinquishing  his  pen- 
«  Kim  Kida-ei'*  Nnnnan  subjects,  either  dis- 
»«a*i  ^  In*  adtiiiruslrotViu,  ur  seduced  by  Henry's 
«■■  Willi,  «»«■  induced  ui   revolt ;  and  Henry  scit 

5ifc  ^rnnmuty,  invaded  Normandy,  made  him- 
Macrraf  thr  ruunlry,  touk  hi*  broil icr  prisoner, 
aW  kept  Un  In  rmitiiemeiit  during  the  remain- 
**  1/  hit  liir.  wfiidi  cuiilimieil  for  twenty-eight 
yaan.    N»  luahirtans  add,  Uiut  lie  was  deprived 

attktUU 

W*a>  Henry  tluiiiglu  his  power  was  sufficiently 
■*rai  I  hr  i-ihii iiutd  lite  clergy  that  his  fritud- 
laif  a*  them  was  not  so  sincere  as  he  hud  found  it 
■roar)  tu  pert  end.  Up  uttered  into  a  dispute 
■«b  Aavta  UM-  primate,  and  with  tlie  pope,  on- 
cnaf  uV  neh*  of  grunting  investiture  to  the  clergy. 
He  larytiil  his  quarrel  with  firmness,  amint 
xa,  by  mnraniBing  tit*  matter.  brought  it  to  a 
-  v  M  been  ex- 
iidy,  leaving 
■,  Matilda :  his  son,  Wit- 
ned  n«ir  the  const  of 
which  Henry's  grief  was 

ritwy'i  will  declared  Matilda,  bil  daughter,  hi; 
■ui*  ;  hat  Su-pliei),  who  had  miMTted  a  daughter 
tfVnata  I., and  who,  by  niuiierons  grants  of  his 
wungm.  had  obtained  gnat  wealth,  raised  an 
a*wj  *  Normandy,  landed  in  England,  und  declared 
fetadrkaw.  He  met  witli  little  resistance:  Ma- 
*■  ri  iihlli  nl  In  Jii  Id  to  the  superior  power  of 
Wf»iaj,*od  he.  In  secure  himself  on  the  throne, 
rhrba*  hut  to  violently  seiied,  granted  his  people 
■■I  fCiilrRr-.  evincing  what  has  often  been  ex- 
pnwiii  lha*  an  usurper,  whose  power  is  not  sup- 
nma*  by  miliary  power  only,  is  obliged  to  make  a 
k*  lipwi  ik  €>f  his  authority  than  he  whose 
iaV.tacrnnrn'B  more  legal.  Stephen  was  obliged 
Mann  iha  rfcrgj  no  less  than  his  othcrsnhjects:  he 
r"  t^.!  aa  Influence,  already  too  great,  still 

Mxtak,  akmgh  she  had  been  obliged  to  yirld  the 


■aai.  U  1139,  be  died  ii 
Mad  baa  oahr  a  Awurbter.  M 
MB,  la*MC   Wen   drowned 


npetii 


r.  hado. 


UasMished  bar  claim.  The  earl  of  C  lam-ester,  who 
fifurd  trrraim.  taking  advantage  of  n  quarrel 
■air*  exised  between  Stephen  and  some  of  It  is 
reamyal  derjy,  landed  with  the  queen  in  England. 
H*r  a**Trnt*  quickly  resorted  to  her  fn.nn  every 
sawtrr.  Stephen  was  not  deficient  in  military  eon- 
*««.  He  fought  many  battles  with  Matilda's 
bares,  bat  was  at  length  made  prisoner.  The  queen 
wa»  oace  mure  set  uj»iii  the  throne  ;  but  having  dis- 
rated aer  nobles  by  some  exertion  of  her  power, 
a«idi  (key  thought  too  violent,  they  revolted.  Ste- 
■haa  was  taken  from  his  prison  again  to  tie  made 
afcne-  Many  bellies  were  fought.  .Matilda  was 
*£>'■  djjgrd  vt  leave  the  kingdom,  and  the  death  uf 
tUojtu.  her  3rti>  •■  general,  deemed  to  deprive  her 
at  all  her  hopes  1  it"  ultimate  success;  but  Henry 
el,  Matilda'*  sun  by  her  second  marriage, 

■  invaded  England  :  .111  i  BU  [  h  D, 
y  led  his  troops  to  oppose  him.  was. 
avopavaaloredto  enter  into  a  mgoi.au.m.  It 
^*  agreed  thai  Steplien  should  reign  during  bis  life. 
mi  ikai,  upon  his  ib-atJi,  Henry  i'ljiitagenct  should 
■  t"1  i-_  j .:.  --trplii-iis  death  made  nay  fur  his  rival 
■  1IM. 

TWreirji  of  Henry  II.  was,  in  general,  fortunate. 
bark  *j»  the  vigour  of  his  admlnot ration,  that  the 
— »1iat  facrom  were  prevented  from  making  any 
tnka  1  and  the  greater  part  uf  Henry's  ri'ipi 
■V  mmrd  m  |«are.  The  kin^  liniin!  little  difficulty 
e  the  licentious  powers  uf  his  baron  ; 


but  wlien  he  attempted  In  abridge  the  exorbitant 
privileges  of  bis  clergy,  he  experienced  a  more  resu- 
iiite  opposition,  and  all  his  vigour  was  necessary  to 
support  him  in  the  arduous  conu-st.  The  clergy 
claimed  exemption  not  only  from  the  taxes  of  the 

state,  but  also  from  ii-  |kni;i1 n-t nts  ;  and  Bucket, 

now  raisird  to  the  primacy,  support*!  litem  in  Uicir 
demands.  The  assassination  of  this  priest,  (see 
Ueeket)  sub'iecled  Henry  to  the  wrath  of  tfie  ehiirch. 
He  had  undertaken  an  espedilion  against  Ireland, at 
that  time  in  a  distracted  slate,  ami  consequently,  nn 
easy  prey  to  an  invader.  To  complete  this  expedi- 
tion the  pope's  permission  was  necessary  ;  ami  this 
permission  could  not  lie  obtained,  till  Henry  made 
many  submissions  to  the  pontiff,  and  promised,  when 
he  returned,  to  walk  in  pilgrimage  to  Meckel's  tomb. 
Permission  was  at  lust  granted.     Henry  easily  con- 

Sueri-d  Ireland;  when  he  returned,  he  walked  to 
ticket's  tomb  ;  ami  lay  all  ni«-|i:  upon  the  pavement 
lu-liTe  it  ;  siilimitiei.l  in  be  M-mir-r.l  \n  t|ie   hands  nl' 

monks,  and   thus  1 pletcd   the  triumphs    of    the 

clergy.     Tile  latter  part  of  Hemy's  life  was  exposed 

to  niany  disasters,  arising  cliielly  i"r the  rebellions 

disposition  of  his  own  iiintily.  lie  had  appointed 
Henry  to  be  his  successor;  but  that  prince  was  impa- 
tient In  obtain  the  crown  before  the  death  of  his 
father.  His  projects,  however,  were  disappointed  ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  he  died  without  leaving  behind 
him  any  children.  In  his  foreign  wars,  the  king  was 
successful.  William,  the  king  of  Scotland,  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  compelled  to  uwn  himself 
Henry's  vassal,  and  to  Jo  Nonage  for  bis  whole  king- 
dom ;  severe  terms,  which  Hii  b.ird.  when  became 
to  the  throne,  generously  remitted.  It  has  lieeti 
reinurki-d,  witli  jiLstice,  tlnit  Henry  was  the  first  who 
placed  tlie  coiniumi  people  of  Kugland  in  a  situation 
wlucli  led  to  tlieir  bin  iog  a  -litire  in  tile  government. 
To  curb  the  pint  it  of  the  nobles,  he  gniuted  cliarters 
to  towns,  freeing  tin  111  from  all  subjection  to  any  but 
himself.  Henry.  ]u>rltaps,  tlHxiirlit  only  of  ciu-lling 
the  exorbitant  power  of.tlie  liaroits.  while  he  laid  the 
foimiiiition  of  a  new  order  in  society,  which  nl  length 
completely  altered  [lie  government 

Richard,  who,  in  1  ISO.  sueeeided  to  his  father, 
inherited  all  the  superstition  and  romantic  bravery 
of  the  age.  The  frenr.y  nf  rm -.tiling  liud  then  invaded 
the  minds  of  European*,  and  (lie  I'nglish  monarch 
was  impatient  to  disiiuguish  himself  in  so  conspicu- 
ous a  scene.  [Hsrei-ardiiig  \h<-  evils  which  must 
ensue  to  his  dominions  from  his  absence,  he  made 
every  exertion  to  raise  tile  muliey  which  was  requi- 
site ;  he  hurried  into  the  East,  and  acquired  the 
character  of  an  intrepid  soldier.  Returning  home- 
wards in  disguKe,  lliruuiih  1  iermauy,  he  was  basely 
made  prisoner  by  I.eojHild,  duke  of  Austria.  The 
aR'eClion  of  his  siibjeels  raised  the  sum  necessary  for 
bis  ransom ;  and  in:  relumed  to  bis  kingdom,  which, 
during  bis  absence,  had  been  a  scene  of  confusion. 


toped,  1 


1,-s-n. f  In-  o»n  ,h-j -ion  ,l,.pnveJ  him  of  all 

but  at  the  siege  of  Clinlon-.  in  I  lilt),  he  received  a 

w I  by  an  arrow,  which  proved  mortal. 

'that  kingdom  which  .tobn  had  so  long  sought  |o 
ohlnin  by  sinister  methods,  was,  at  length,  his  by 
succession;  but  lie  demonstrate.  1  bow  unworthy  be 
was  of  the  dignity  to  whirl  1  he  hail  so  eagerly  aspired. 
The  reign  of  John  was  lurbalent,  Jisustnius  to  hiln- 
sejf,  but  ultimately  fortunate  for  his  people.  His 
follies,  his  crimes,  and  liii  ill  cm; -erted  attacks  upon 
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their  iervices;  while  Henry  justly  dreaded  that 
power,  which,  as  it  first  raised  him,  could  a  pa  in,  at 
pleasim*,  depress  him.  Such,  however,  w;is  the ; 
vigour  of  Iiis  administration,  and  tlie  promptitude  of  j 
his  measures,  that  every  insurrection  was  quelled, 
and  those  who  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  jxmrr, 
di>ap|K)iulcd.  The  most  formidable  reln-llion  which 
was  niiseil  during  his  reign,  was  conducted  by  the 
earl  uf  Northuud>erlaiifl.  The  earl,  having  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots  and  Welch,  raised  a  coiisidera- 
hle  hody  of  forces.  Jteing  detained  by  sickness, 
from  uiarching  at  their  head,  he  gave  the  command 
of  them  to  his  son,  Percy,  generally  known  hy  the 
name  of  Hotspur.  The  impetuosity  of  the  youuir 
general  pnimptetl  him  to  engage  the  kiutr's  forces,  ; 
which  had  marched  to  oppo>e  him,  lietbre  he  was  ; 
joined  by  his  Welch  allien  Percy  was  slain;  his 
troops  were  routed  ;  and  the  rebels  wen*  coui|H'llrd 
to  yield  to  the  king's  mercy.  During  the  rcit:n  of 
Henry  IV.  the  clergy  of  England  first  endeavoured 
to  confirm  tiieir  iwwer  by  buniiiig  such  as  dillcred 
from  them  in  religious  tenets.  The  doctrines  of 
Wicklirte,  a  lino- 1  the  same  with  those  afterwards 
embraced  by  the  reformers,  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  island ;  ami  the  clergy,  by  their 
burning  of  beret  i«*s,  rendered  the  progress  of  the 
heretical  opinions  more  rapid.  In  14 I. 'J,  Henry  left 
Ills  crown  to  his  son,  Henry  V. 

Tlie  earlier  years  of  the  prince,  who  now  ascended 
the  throne,  liad  ljceii  distinguished  chiefly  by  riot  and 
dissolution  ;  but  lit:  no  sooner  saw  the  sceptre  in  his 
power,  than  he  transferred  his  activity  to  pursuits 
more  honourable  to  himself,  and  more  useful  to  his 
)»eople.  The  companions  of  his  former  disorders 
were  Imnished  from  liis  presence.  The  laws  were 
severely  executed,  and  greater  regularity  introduced 
into  every  department  ot"  government.  To  such  as 
transgnsscd  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  Henry  was 
severe,  in  other  respects  his  administration  was  mild. 
Those  who  liad  taken  anus  against  his  father  were 
pardoned;  merit  was  rewarded  in  every  party;  and  j 
Henry  acquired  the  goodwill  of  almost  every  indi- 
vidual. Wluti  endeared  this  monarch  to  his  |>eople 
more  than  these  parts  of  his  diameter  which  lm\e 
just  I>ccu  mentioned,  was  his  warlike  tem|»cr  ;  a 
quality  more  splendid  in  wiLnir estimation,  hut  much 
less  advantageous  to  his  people,  tliau  the  more  modest 
virtues  of  justice  and  moderation.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  disorder  in  which  the  French  nation  was  in- 
volved, and  prompted  by  the  enmity  which  liad  loiur 
subsisted  lietwecii  the  kingdoms,  Henry,  in  1415. 
invaded  France,  at  the  head  of  .'JOjOOO  men.  The  dis- 
jointed councils  of  the  French,  rendered  their  country 
an  easy  prey  ;  and  the  celebrated  victory  at  A  gin- 
court  dissipated  the  small  portion  of  courage  and 
unanimity  which  had  formerly  prevailed.  A  peace 
was  concluded,  on  terms  which  rendered  the  English  ' 
king  ik>  less  powerful  in  France  than  in  Ids  nati\e 
Ojoiuinioiis.  He  was  married  to  Katlicrinc,  the  nominal 
French  king's  dmnr liter,  and  his  son,  by  her.  was 
<leclared  the  heir  of  both  kingdoms.  Henry  diet!  in 
14a#.  after  a  reign  of  only  ten  years.  His  life  and 
his  reign  wen*  short,  but  his  character  remained 
unsullied  ;  uiul  tlie  memory  of  few  monarch*  has 
ilescemlcd  to  posterity  with  more  unqualified  admiru-  j 
tiou. 

England,  during  the  reimi  of  Henry  VI.  was  sul>- 
jerlcd,  in  the  first  place,  to  all  the  confusion  incident 
to  a  lone  minority,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  misery 
ot  a  ci\il  war.     of  a  weakly  body,  and  poy.»«ssed  of, 
a  mind  stilt  more  weakly,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  i 
managed  by  any  one  who  liad  the  courage  to  assume  j 
I  lie  con*  hut  of  his  affairs.     Margaret  of  Anjou.  to  ! 
whom  he  was  married,  was  a  woman  of  uncommon 
capacity;  but   -he  was  hj  on  means  «criipulon»  of , 


tlie  means  by  wliich  lux  designs  were  to  be 
plished.  F.ven  her  intentions  were  not  always  ni» 
iiiit  ;  and  she  more  frequently  involved  tlie  kingdom 
in  confusion,  than  used  her  influence  fur  quelling  *e*h 
disturbances  as  were  iina\oidahle.  Duruijr  this 
reitfii,  in  its  turn  disgrace* I  by  weakness  14  adiniahv 
tration,  mid  the  violent  perwrsioii  of  jiMire,  the 
French  lwirau  irradually  to  recover  from  tlutt  deerad- 
11I  state  into  which  they  had  fallen  during  tlie  reign 
of  Henry  V.  The  English  forces  mere  weakly  sup- 
INirted  ;  and  the  celebniled  Maid  of  <  >rleaiK,  by  a 
luippy  im|H»turc,  inspired  her  countrymen  with  new 
energies,  and  cJuised  the  terrified  EmdisJi  from  the 
French  territories.  The  lo«s  of  Fnua-e  was  not, 
|H*rha|»s,  so  irreat  a  misfortune  as  was,  at  that  tinw, 
imagined ;  the  civil  commotions,  which  immediately 
followed,  were  much  more  destructive  of  national 
prosperity.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  in  1400,  began 
to  advance  his  pretensions  to  the  throne,  which  had 
been  s<>  long  UMirjicd  by  the  iiouse  of  Ijiucaster. 
The  nation  was  immediately  divii led  into  two  lartie*. 
Several  battles  were  fouijht-  'I  he  king's  imlieciUiy 
would  not  have  been  enable  of  iiiin-Ii  resistance,  bat 
tlie  activity  of  his  queen  frequently  recalled  hia 
affairs  from  a  situation  seemingly  de>|ierate.  The 
king  was  made  prisoner ;  ami  the  duke  of  York,  far 
sometime,  without  tlie  npjiellatioii  of  sovereign,  con- 
ducted the  govenimeiit.  Hy  tlie  exertions  of  the 
queen,  the  duke  was  compiled  to  save  himself  by 
flight,  and  the  king  regained  his  luVrty.  Warwick, 
who  liad  joined  the  \i  ork  party,  defeated  the  royal 
forces ;  the  kin*;  was  once  more  a  prinmer,  and  the 
title  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  crown,  was  oproly 
asserted.  Matters  wen*,  at  length,  compromised  by 
a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Henry  sitoold 
reign  during  his  life,  and  that  he  should  b#-  succeeded 
by  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prince 
of  Wales.  The  queen  once  more  nearly  retrieved 
the  royal  cause.  She  prevailed  on  the  northern 
barons  to  join  her  with  their  troops,  she  encoee- 
tered  the  adherents  of  York  ;  defeated  their  army, 
and  put  to  death  the  duke.  Edward,  however,  the 
duke  of  York's  sun.  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
remains  of  his  father's  army,  and  encountered  the 
royal  army  under  the  command  of  the  carl  of  Pea*- 
broke.  He  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  ad- 
vancing rapidly  to  London,  was,  in  14ol,  proclaimed 
king. 

Inward  IV.  liad  now  obtained  tlie  crown  but  hii 
possession  of  it  was  far  from  lieing  secure.  The 
queen  had  still  an  army  of  ijOjiUD  men.  and  she 
rapidly  advanced  to  disturb  his  po-oessimi  of  the 
throne.  Edward  met  her  with  an  army  amounting 
to  10,000.  The  adherents  of  the  house  of  York 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Henry  and  his  queea 
wen*  oblige*  1  to  consult  their  immedi.'ite  safety,  by 
wandering  about  the  country.  The  lomier  was.  n 
short  lime,  discotcrcd,  and  once  more  secured  in 
tower,  his  accustomed  prison ;  and  the  latter 
com) m died  to  fly  to  Flanders.  Edward  now  imagined 
tluit  he  wit*  secured  in  the  possesion  of  a  throne* 
ami  by  degrees,  became  less  oWquious  to  those 
noblemen  to  whom  principally  he  owij  hi*  elevation. 
The  noble*  were  oiVmded.  and  Edward  soon  learned 
that  the  same  |mwer  which  raised  him  to  a  throne 
could  tear  him  from  it.  Warwick,  whom  Edward 
luid  disgusted  by  es|H>iMiig  Elifii  belli  WoodvUle, 
while  the  earl  was  successfully  einjiloyed  in  iicgntiet- 
inga  marriage  with  tlie  prince>s  of  Savoy,  determined 
to  dc|Kw  the  monarch  whom  he  had  been  so  anxious 
to  elevate.  I>i>nppointed,  however,  in  his  ant 
attt nipts  at  insurrection.  Warwick  ami  hU  associates 
left  the  kingdom.  He  became  reconciled  to  Mar- 
ijarel  of  Anjou,  returned  to  England,  ami  a  few 
il;ns  after  he  landed,  saw   himself  at  the  head   or 
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mjm  aaea.  E.I  wanl.  in  hi.  Inn..  M>  compelled  to 
■>:  krniararfta  H«U*kI  Yt'anrk-k  took  Henry  VI. 
M  Mi  cniumn ;  placed  him  upon  dint  throne 
km  wfcteb  a*  bad  formerly  driven  him ;  nnd  itie 
■M  parttonKtu  gwtr  their  sanction  tn  every  tiling 
•Yat  tad  Wan  dow.  rjtwnrd  soon  returned,  tfu- 
ax*  Named  to  uifnw  Inm  ;  but  his  army  was 
W|i«il,»l  hr  hnav-ir  fdl  in  the  battle.  Henry 
n  naatinl  [■>  the  tower.  The  queen,  who  liml 
aj  I  I  in  bofn  of  enjoyuie  the  power  of  a  sovc- 
mpt,  w»mni»rd  tii  the  sura?  place.  Henry  soon 
»Vr  dad,  rr.  according  In  ran,  was  murdered  by 
Ar  nake  of  l>  luuix-axer.  Margaret  was  ransomed 
%  tfcr  ?  reach  tine.  >»'  afterwards  terminated  iu-v 
etaaran  ib  Frucr.  Edward  was  now  without  a 
B*i,  sal  Mnlnl  11k  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
r»Mml  of  thnae  a  ho  had  incurred  his  resentment 
■  W  ya»).<i»j  ;  aj.l  tu  hi*  passion  for  the  female 
vt,  hi   whirl)  br  In)    always    been  distinguislied. 


k  <■■,  ate  m  prurUiiueii  king  by 
W  V.  was  Hum  bnl  thirteen  yeurs  of  a; 
"     3  Hie  duke  ofu! 


age.    The 


f  rauing  himself  tu  Uie  throne  ; 
■d  ■  tlw  lirprsTily  nf  tiin  mind  corresponded  to  the 
— ty  of  (u»  buty,  he  scrupled  at  no  crime  which 
ihurp  fab  projects.  He  made  Jiim-i'lf 
•T'rf  tbe  prron  of  tie  king,  and  of  his  brother. 
tat*  of  York,  at  that  time  nine  years  of  age. 
r  them  from  danger,  he  confined 
The  duke  of  Buckingliani ,  by 
...  a,wti  induced  to  favour  the  pro- 
Lonl  Hastings,  and  several  other 
ae  Melity  to  the  young  ting  could  not 
i,  cm  pot  to  death,  filouei-iter,  nfler 
f  the  twist  gr»,  slept  into  the  throne,  by 
kur  J  Richard  III.  in  obedience,  as  lie  pre- 
MU  in  the  itaire  of  tlie  nation.     Tlie  young 

aaaa  km  brother  fell  early  victims  to  that  dread 
Ktaty  by  which  an  usurper  is  atwayi  haunted. 
Hn*£  thai,  as  he  imagined,  secured  his  power, 
■f  (•*»  awj  to  the  cruelly  which  was  natural  10 
Wa       fla  lia|tiiii.     by    whose    influence   he   had 

■ha*  k>  had  been  taught  to  expert :  and  he  «- 
■JrvJI  .*.;-■>■  rlwiiHl  I  'if  till  jlQII  II  ■Wit)  he 
had  Jaw.  puml  for  him.  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
a  aal.  ti  that  luce  an  exile  in  Brittany,  was  con- 
aaYoad  m  the  only  1illinj|  branch  of  the  fundi;  of 
i  -  ■■>  -r  I'-'i'  kin^hsun  rc-oked  to  place  him  on 
Mw  throp.  bat  liis  designs  were  suspected  by  the 
taaj ;  and  be  was  induced  to  take  amis  before  lie 
a»  BNfiefty  prepared  to  make  any  vigorous  efforts. 
Aa  aualauiu  of  the  Severn  prevented  his  troops 
fctaa  —ii  Inax  Provisions  became  scarce,  and 
ahHMIhr  whole  of  his  followers  deserted  him.      No 


1  himself  I' 


s  head,  and  the  duke 


QonC  A  price  was  set  on 
•»  ttrjn  a  iirr  betrayed  by  o 
■hi  Richmoml,  in  the  mean  time,  liad  landed  in 
lapaad  ;  bat  learning  Buckingliain's  disaster,  he 
■Bsliaa-ly  utajkloued  an  anuvpriM  wliirli  he  con- 
■hajj  at  hupeirss.  Iliclianl's  title  to  the  crown 
«■  nwamni  by  parliament ;  and  to  render  his 
■ita  atll  Mure  uneireptionable.  he  fonuisl  the  re- 
aaaaa  of  punoning  his  wife,  Anne,  seeoul  daughter 
at  Beeari  of  Warwick,  and  of  espousim;  Elitilntli. 
•**  ana-bur  of  Edward  IV.  While  Urns  busily 
mk  Jul  m  Hearing  to  himself  tlie  crown,  which 
■a*  Wi  gaiaail  by  ss>  muny  crimes,  Richmond 
aaaj  ai  Waiej.  The  king  was  not  delicient  in 
aaaaw.  He  «nnni*«t«*ly  inarched  againsl  tlie 
•■air.     RiehaMad   dasrlined    not 


The  bottle  wai  fierce.  Many  fell  on  both  sides 
hut  Richard's:  dentil  at  length  determined  (hu  con- 
test. Richmond  was  immediately  proclaimed  king 
by  the  name  of  Henry  VIJ.  ;  I*  was  crowned  in 
148.1;  in  the  follow  me  jenr.  was  Hurried  to  Klim- 
belh,  duughlcr  of  Edward  IV.  mid  thus  united  the 
lung  contending  factions  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  turbnlejice  which  had  prevailed  in  England 
during  tile  civil  war-  did  not  •inkliidy  subside  ;  and 
though  Henry's  nduiiuistrslioii  was  vigilant  and 
active,  he  was  often  disturbed  by  those  attempts  at 
insurrection  which  luid  become  in  some  degree 
liabiloal  to  the  nobles.  In  one  point  of  view,  indeed, 
his  own  conduct  tended  mtlier  to  augment  than 
diminish  tile  attempts  lit  rebellion.  His  luttred  to 
the  bouse  of  York,  notwithstanding  his  union  to  it 
in  the  person  of  his  ouirii.  wns  continually  evident ; 
and  contributed  to  irritate  those  tactions  which  the 
friends  of  llieir  country  tiud  fondly  hoped  would  liave 
subsided.  The  iiii[-i-tuns,  lir-i  olSjmuel,  who  pre- 
tended to  lie.  a  sun  fif  the  duke  of  i'l»rt-iice,  brother  of 
Kdwurd  ]V.  ;  aftcrwimls  of  I'erkin  M'axbeck,  who 
atliriue.1  that  he  was  Richard  1'lauln genet,  duke  of 
York ;  and  tlie  support  which  Oinse  impostors  re- 
ceived from  his  subjects,  convinced  Henry  tliat  the 
house  of  York  had  still  many  friends:  and  tlie 
temper  of  the  king  led  him  rather  to  terrify  them 
into obedie nee  by  Ins  severity,  thim  to  reconcile  lliem 
to  his  sway  by  a  mild  demeanour.  The  numerous 
enemies  of  Henry's  power,  however,  found  him 
always  prepared  ;  and  though  tlie  siandnrd  of  rebel- 
lion was  often  reared,  it  never,  for  n  moment,  oh 
tallied  a  dangerous  ascendancy  in  the  kingdom. 
The  king's  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the  |«litical  art  of 
reigning,  eqiiallcd.il  it  did  nul  eicel,that  of  his  most 
illustrtoiB  predecessors,  i  !e  nnxinuslj  Bcciunnluled 
money,  convinced  that  they  who  possess  wealth  also 
possess  power.  Under  pretence  of  imderlaking  an 
expedition  against  France,  he  extorted  money  Irom 
— '-j  and  obtained   money  from  tile    French 


oaAfU 


;  of  Ens 


eceiied  from  the  L'rcut  iniloeiu  e  of  tile  nobles, 
ndopted  such  measures  as  Enidually  tended,  without 
violence,  to  luideriuiue  llieir  power,  lie  permitted 
the  nobles  to  sell  their  lauds  ;  and,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  forhnde  them  to  retain  n  great  immlier  of 
ibUoweW,  who.  under  the  mjma  of  servants,  were 

necessarily,  til  rugli  -ileni.j,  uji'lrriauied  the  power 
of  the  nobles  •  and  rendered  the  autliority  of  the 
Kugiisli  miiiuinhs  alninst  absolute.  After  a  reign 
prosperous  to  himself,  and  in  i/einml.  not  unfriendly 
to  the  interests  of  his  country.  Henry  died  in  1509. 

The  authority  of  the  Engjisll  crown,  which  had 
been  so  much  extended  hy  Henry  VI  I.  was,  by  Henry 
Fill,  exerted  in  such  a  manner,  as  justly  to  entail 
on  his  memory  the  impiilatiuns  of  tyranny  urn! 
caprice.  Dnriiijr  his  time,  i.Ke  power  of  Kurope  was 
divided  between  the  illustrious  rivals  Fnnicis  I.  and 
t'liarles  V.  Henry's  situation  was  such,  that  it 
belonged  to  him  to  hold  tin  I u lance  Ivtween  thein  ; 
and  thus,  in  a  very  ea-y  manner,  lie  might  linve  ren- 
dered  himself,  in  one  sense,  superior  to  both.  In- 
stead, however,  of  guidm-  liiui-ilf  by  the  rules  of 
policy,  or  even  the  dictates  of  a  peruuiuent  friend- 
ship, he  lent  his  aid  to  such  as  most  successfully 
nattered  his  vanity.  And  though  he  did  maintain 
between  those  monarch.-,  a  species  of  balance,  by  not 
url-inling  liis  ns.i.ujmt'  pemi:iui'iitiy  or  exclusively 
to  either,  accident  more  ilmn  dc-igu  gave  rise  to  his 

Fjigland  owes  tu  Henrv  Vlll,  the  introducliuii  of 


ship  the  jEcnh — to  <)■)  nu  wronir — and  In  fight  bravely  ,  some  jiart  of  il  sprinkled  Ml  the  MtnU}  ;  ttt 
ill  (utile.  Tlicy  occasionally  rerurnu»euded  many  |  entrails  *ri»  afterwards  inspected  by  the  prirm,  V 
otlier  virtues  :  uitd  it  will  nut  In-  m  tn  find  hum  mi-  Jwuvrr  tin-  will  of  the  giuls  fnan  their  apprwrlMe. 
cum|HBitk>TH,  mcnly  human,  a  more  lieniiiifiil  roller. ,  Simp  of  the  flesh  was  liuml  upon  the  altar,  and  m 
tiim  uf  prudential  and  tminil  maxims,  tliHii  in  llip  llic  ml  the  priei.Lv  ami  people  IcuHed.  At  thru 
lluvamaui,  «r  sublime  discourses  usrribrd  to  Odin.  frn«ts,  their  favourite  licer  uml  ale  were  not  format- 
the  chief  deity  of  the  ancient  Hsiiin  ami  Milan,  ten. of  which  tliej  draiikdrrpiiiidfnuueiit  dnuinllit, 
Tii  this  ll.lin,  lii*  warlike  ami  deluded  votaries 1  in  honour  uf  their  puds,  pulling  ii|i  some  prayer  at 
ascribed  all  llie  attributes  which  Im-I.hjit  only  to  tin-  wish  lit  every  draught.  In  Ijujiiii--,  nr  ntlier  «-' — ' 
true  Hod ;   lo  him   tlii-y   built   iimpnifii-i-iit   temples    calamities,   or   ul  the  «r  of  miii        ' 

uttered  many  sacrifices,   ami  <i rmtnl  tin-  fiHirtli     I inn  vk-tinis  were  offered  up  at 

ilay  uf  llie  week,  wlik'h  is  -till  so  culled  hiikmie  u-  lu     gods.  l>y  our  pngnu  Aualo^nxoii  , 

thi->  very  liute,     I'm,  ur  Frigga,  w-ife  of  Odin,  «Wi  ■  lias.  brlicvinp  them  to  Tie  mure  acceptable  i 

next  to  lier  liuslaiml,  the  must  revered  tleity  anion*:     iitlier.       These     imliappy    Iriiigs 

Lhp    Iiemhen   Saxons,    Dalies,    uml    other    northern     chosen  from  ami  nig  criminals.   11 

nations.     Slw  was  esteemed  the  pmUcss  of  Imp  »ik!    I  jut,  on   some  |iressing  urcasii.ti-.   perwaa  of  I 

pleasure,   bestowing  un    her  vnurirs   n   variety  uf'  highest  dignity  wen?  not  spared. 

delighm,  particularly  huppy  nuirriiiL'cs  audcHsychild-  |      None  were  more  ahurled  to  ilivinatia 

bin  In.     Tin-  sixth  day  of  tin-  «nk  win  rMserraled .  grenter  efforts  hi  penetrate  into  futurity  ai 

toiler,  ami  still  bears  her  name.     Tbor,  the  ehlest  \  the  counsels  uf  hiim-n,  than  the  ancient  l>ant»M 

and  Imivesl  ul  llie  sons  of  (hlin  ami  Kith,  wu*.  alter     Saxons.      Hrsiilesthose  art)  of  dii   i   ul'  practinB*] 

his  pureiiU.  the   most  revered  object  of  -il]  orstitious  I  their  priest*,  in  common  with  thuse  of  otiieraW- 

tubralion.  by  tin-  Panes  and  Saxon-,  while  in  their    ihi-y  liml  many  peculiar  lu  thrtmelv  es.     TneJ^_ 

pngnii  eoiHlitkm.     Ilr  was  lirllpteil  i»  reiitn  uver  all  [  (imii  emlit  to  ttie  jirtiliitinn    i  (  ulil  iri«n-"^B       i     — 

tIieD«riHlre):i<nis.»liirliiiiiiii"^illii-iiiiiiiiii"rpiiliir'-,     pn  tiiulnl  to   rimsiill    tlie   ilttiil.    to   rooverte  ^^ 

cwisutine  uf  5411  liulk  In    luiim-h   lla>  fiiiniiii.'   bolt,  [  tHIiiliar  spirits,  ami  to  have   many  I    !..  r  w«f»  of  ■ 

point  tJie   liirlitniiw.  nial   ilirei-t  the   niereor..   wiml>.  |  mveririg  tlie  will  of  the  (tods,  uml  llie  iv 

an)  suinns.     To    hiai  they    pniyeii   fir    fiivoiiralile  I  uint  uiKleruiLiii|>s.     Someuf  tliese  work 

wind),  nfir-liiii'.'  mills.   uihI   fruitful  seasiato.      To  j  tuiiious  for  their  ret|iulisi-i,  thnt  they  we 

him  tlie  fifth  ilny  of  the  week  was  eimseiTPInl.  Btlil  ■  by  tin-  cniilrsi  stnte»  as  iniijllilile  "nit'les,  and 

xlill  lienrs  his  itiiinr.      Hesiihi   ihoe  tlin-p,  a   [Toill- |  rerereilas  jjmab^es;  wliu,  if  they  hul  lived  a 

ftiinis  il  umber  of  irili-ni.r  ilhuiilies,  male  and  female,  ,  ages  later,  would  have  U-eu  bumeil  fur  wi  1dm.  1 

were  mioenl  lij  the-  AhuIu-Nimihs  ami  I  lam's.  very  ancient  times,  the  Danes  iiihI  Saxoni     "- 

Tlie  nets  uf  worsliip  pakl  tu  their  J»tah, werelliesp;  ]  Itriiuhs,  hml  nu  euvered  timphs.,  but  1 
MHip  ul  pRiiM- unil  gratitude,  pniyers  and  siipplieii- ,  tlveir  guls  in  sniri'd  groves,  and  circlt 
tiitfis— ufleringsawl  smrifc'cs— iiH'iintatioii  amfdivin-     stones.     (Inidually,  however.  Ihey   began   t 

ing  rilen,  hi  onler  to  exores-.  tlieirinlmiriiti if  their     temples,  and  nl   knglh   pnsiisl  Man*   uf  ta 

perfe.-ti.iiis,  and  grntilmlr  fur  ihHr  Ixiiehts— to  ub.     (jriiiKleur  and  niagiiioeeiN'e.     In  meh  uf  ti 

tsin  thosi'  blesvirijTs  IViiiii  tin  in  v. 'Iiii'li  they  .b'sprvisl,     -iicillni r  rliu|«-l,  esieemisl  ttie  iCiMl   I 

to  up|»ii-P  their  vengeful  di-plm-iiri'.  ami  tain  llieir     when'  the  imapi-s  of  (be  guls  wpresri  uuo 
love,  mid  to  |>eitetrnle  iulii  llu-ir  lU-igns.    Tin' songs  j  ujtiir.  befure  whk'h  stmsl  aiii.-tlirr  altar.  I 

uf  praise  coiii]iii-e.l  in  honour  uf  <  Mill,  awl  smig  Ut     iron,  for  tlie  Jmly  fin',  which  was   kept  « 

the  suleiimitirs  of  his   worship,   were   nluurvl   iunii-     biiniiiip  ;   and  near  it  a  ihsp  fur  m-eiv  iiig  thai 
merahlp;  ami,  in  lhose  HUigs,  nu  lewer  than  IKli  ■  of  the  victims,  ami  a  Imish  fur  sjirl  "' 
bonotiRible  epilbetii  were  In-slowed  on  that  gml.   All     ps.ple.      They  ulw  Is-ji.n  to  «■( 
tor    other    f!<>Ls    uml   guides-**   had     nuiuy    son»s     u,eir   puis   in   these    temples.      I 

<-om]«ise.l  ami  sung  in  their  praise,  with  epithets  pro-     crow  mil.  ami  completely  untied  j   

portkiiHsl  in  Um- imwertheysapjio.nl  tliciu  lo  po-ses.,    a  hcniuiphro.lite.  n  l«iw  in  one  liaud.  and  a  at 
and  the  dejjrei-s  of  vrnenlioii  in  which  they  were    the  other ;  tlint  of  Thur  was  iTi.wlirtl  wit' 
lield  Iiy  Hh-  worshippers.  '  anueil  with  a  pumlennn  club;  und  ibo-e 

As  prayers  nuistitntrd  a  very  (inisklernlile  |ort  of  gmlslmilimlJeiaiisiiiievltnilieirrespei-tivi 
their  pupuu  wursliip,  tlu-y  were  instructed   by  their     I  hen'  were  many  of  sm-li lewjiii-s mlnnied « 

priests  in  the  I'twerMiiid  |nn>[»  nil-  uf  their  scvenil  ,  in  dii  en  lit  |mrt»  uf  Kngbual,  wlilh-  the  Aagh. 

gudi  nnil  goddesses,  uml  the  prayers  whicli  liny  irere  nail  innetl  paeans,  hut  [as  we  are  LnfurnwsF  by  ■ 
to  nuike  in  them,  pmjuirtioued  to  their  n'spwtive  ■  they  were  all  .lestniyed  at  their  conversion  Vo(" 
powers.  They  boasted  greatly  of  their  exact  ktMiw-  tiauity.  TlMMigh  llie  sorreil  fin's  were  kirpt  ■ 
lislgv  of  the  atlnbnii-s  ami  fiuiciioiL.  uf  die  several  '  Imniing.  nwl  ilampli  fnipient. perhaps  iiaily,«L 
guts,  ami  of  the  prayers  that  were  to  be  put  up  lo  wen'  oft'iTed  in  llie  temple*  of  their  puis,  yet  1 
earh  uf  them  ;  umflu  this   they  asrrilied   their   [inn-     al>o  celeliratisl  certain  gTeot   fi-slnu!.  with  fswi 

E'rity  mai  mcc.ss  in  (Jitir  enterprises.  Hut,  if  a  [  suli-niiuty.  tine  of  tlie  gn'Otest  of  thei 
voiiraltle  rrliini  to  their  siij'p  liml  mil  was  mil  nukli',  brand  ,  1  the  winter  solstice,  called  the  h 
they  dkl  not  hesitate  ui  testify  llieir  displeasure  lutli  nil ammiit  uf  tlin  frstival.  and  of  it 
Bguilist  their  guls,  by  shooting  their  arrows  and  Irgimiing  of  the  Anglian  urn  y«  .  Th_ 
thniw-ing  tlnir  darts  towards  lieuveli.  '  alsu  ealhsl   .tide,  a   uume  Iiy  which  the  t_ 

'Hie  llanesandSaxuus  were  nut  snaring  of  their    t  hristmav  it  still  known,  in  many  purls  of  flu 
nflrrinps  ami  MH'riliti-s,  tu   gain   tlie  favour  am)  up-  '  (Yule.)  am!  in  wane  parts  of  Knglaml.     The  ■ 
jieat*  llieuiiper  of  their  veiicefal  uml  oMended  divini-     .litle  was  observed   in   lionour  uf  the  god  TW. 
ties;  ami  liny  were  nrronlingly  iostnicie.1  by  their  !  nil}    with   saeri&res,   hut   with    feasting,   drtati 
pri.  st«  Us  luwbai  kioilol  oliliioijii-  wen-  most  ncccpl-    ihineiiig.  ami  every  |ios>ililp  ilenK-iistraUrja  of  ML 
tble  lu  these  gixit.     TutNlin  Ihey  were  dirertnl  to     uml  joy.      I  he  second  greut  festival  was  kept  sW 
offer  Ihitws,  i logs,  ami  falcons,  ami  sometimes  ctB-ks,     the  second  nasm  of  tile  yeur.  ill  honour  of  [he  | 
and  n  fat  fuw  I.  by  way  of  sarrmVe.     Tu  Krigpn,  the     dps.  Yrra.  tnucli  in  the  satiu'  manner  ai     ' 
largest    Imp-;    and   lo    Ihor,   hit   oxen  and  horses.      1  he  thin)   and  grralrM   festival   wot   t 
ThHPiKttMa  wen-  slam  before  the  altar,  Ibrir  lib khI    hoiunu-  «f  thlin,   in  tlie  beginni 
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I  (hair  warlike  eipeditams,  ii 
ry  (nun  tint  warlike  divinity 
«r™ i  fatfMb,  in  honour  .1 
ilia.  thru-  thrre   greatest  gods 


pcntitim  lint  reicued  over  all 
nrLaiid  possessed  by  the  Siiious 
i»  to  tlirir  conversion  to  Chris- 
er   will  observe,  tlmL  Lhouith  it 


il.  Jiiii.lc 


KTenl  particulars,  it  differed 
itlin  respect*.  The  Sn\mi  and 
?  nehlH-r  tieli)  in  such  j.miiniud 
iy«f  so  inui-li  power,  especially  in 
Jrnids-  TheJrspeculativeoi.uiinii- 
-  -  -vere  also  tilt 
if  their  wor- 


e  very  different ; . 


*u  Llle  peculiar  boest  of  ihp 
l  rrrauiiiy  and  Scandina>in.  inn  I 
j  clinnul  eristic.  The  genuine 
if  of  nil  tiiiisp  uatkBis  are  rxpi.s- 
;  words  of  one  of  their  ftii-  t'tuins : 
tl.  IK  l)T  II*  sententious  and 
*.)  "  VbImit  is  llle  most  shirieas 
loch  endears  him  to  the  gods,  who 
valisunt.''  Il  was  tills  uixliiiiiiu-il 
d  liter  northern  nations  in  triumph 
stipline,  effectually  to  resist  their 
II,  to  overturn  their  empire.  Nor 
nations  (except  (lie  Scandinavians, 
r)tr  of  nil  Europe  lor  several  oen- 
ned  than  the  Saxons.  Their  very 
ted  to  thrtr  ferocious  disposition. 
i  inwrre  that  romantic  valour. 
Jter  iiuliUirj  renown  ami  spirit  u!' 
cbaractcriuil  dioSaMm-.aml.afier 
Animated  by  the  warlike  genius 
■Todm,  tlutDanes,  who  alietnards 
it  s  pr-ipon  ion  i  if  the  iiiliahiiaai-  of 
wipliant    through    all  the  seas  of 


rale  became  synonymous  terms  in  the  lauirar:ges  of 
veral  nations,  and  particularly  in  Ihul  of  the  Auglo- 
iiuiis.  Some  of  these  pirates  fci'-w  so  wealthy  ami 
inous,  anil  had  such  numerous  fleets  at  their  cuni- 
and,  tliot  they  mere  called  sea-kinits  ;  and  though 
d  possessed  of  a  single  foot  of  land,  made  the 
latest  nations:,  din]  most  powerful  mnnnrchs,  trem- 
e.     "  Helghi,"  snji  Bartlioliiais,  "was  a  hero  of 


surrounding  enlists,  by  his  fleets,  and  justly  acquired 
tlie  honourable  title  of  a  sea-king." 

'lhe  cruelly  of  the  Dim  is  pointed  in  the  strongest 
colours  by  our  most  ancient  historians,  who  lived 
near  this  time.  ■'  The  cruel  Gullirum,"sHjs  one  of 
these  historians,  "  arrived  ill  England  A.  D.  878,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  pagan  Danes,  us  cruel  as 
himself,  who,  like  inhuman  savages,  destroyed  all 
liefnre  them  with  fire  and  sword,  involving  cities, 
towns,  and  villnei-s.  with  their  inhabitants,  in  devour- 
ing flame,  and  culling  those  in  nieces  with  tlirir  bat- 
tle-axes who  alternated  in  escape  from  their  burning 
houses.  The  tears,  cries,  and  lamentations,  of  men. 
women,  ami  children,  made  no  impression  on  their 
unrelenting  hearts;  even  the  most  templing  bribes, 
and  the  humblest  oilers  of  becoming  their  slaves,  had 
no  effect ,  All  the  towns  through  which  they  [msseri. 
exhibited  the  most  deplorable  scenes  of  misery  and 
desolation,  such  as  venerable  old  men  lying  with 
their  throats  cut,  tlie  street-  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  young  men  nntl  children,  ml  hunt  heads,  and  arms, 
ami  of  matrons  am)  virgin*,  who  hot  I  first  been  pub- 
lirly  dishonoured,  and  then  put  to  death.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  (he  common  practice  among  those  bar- 
barous pagans.  Up  tear  the  iiitiui[s.uf  the  English  from 
the  breasts  of  their  mothers,  toss  them  up  into  the, 
air,  and  catch  them  nil  the  [mint  of  their  spears,  as 
they  were  falling  down."  One  Oliver,  a  famous 
jiirate  of  those  days,  was  much  celebrated  for 
humanity,  and  acquired  the  name  of  Baniaknle,  or 
child  preserver,  because  he  denied  his  followers  the 


.   Fra 


.  Spain,  tmly.  Eunlam 


s   had    i 


Tbei 
•n  of  daughter,  ami  the  god  of  fit 

ljh!  all  their  future  happiness,  they 
i-  niv,  .l,|..uileil  un  I  lie  violence  of 
i.  aud  on  tlie  imiuber  of  their 
«  bad  slain  in  battle.  This  belief 
li  a  contempt  of  life,  a  fondue.-  t'ur 
and  a  lliirsl  for  blond  ;  which  lire 
..  [  ,1  -.1  in  in.  n  JiMe  to  ns.  who  live 
Their  education,  no  less  than  their 
led  to  l.j-ler  tin-,  niarlial  ili-.(Kiaiiii>ti. 
;  oiosl  of  them,  hail  Iwen  Imni  iti 
;  and  tlie  fir-t  olje.-tsoa  wliieli  their 
,  were  arms,  storms,  battles,  blood. 

Nursed  ami  bmui;!ii  op  in  the  iu n 3-1 
r    objects,    thev    grailnnllj-    Iminni- 

ieiisll-..  Jeiit'hlfuL  '1'heir  ehildlion.l 
if  yooth  wa-.  wholly  spent  in  runiiiiic. 

._-.  -!■  iiainiii^.  wri'-tim^'.  Imvitig. 
■h  ettercises  ii>  hardened  both  their 
-.  arl  iliT|«is.-d  arid  titusl  them  t'or  tlie 
A*  son  as  the;  beean  to  lisp,  lliey 
suiit  die  njilnil-aud  victories  of  their 
r  memories  were -in red  with  nolliiuir 
rlike  iik!  piratical  eipediiious  ;  and  of 
'  'iwoiies.  hiinim-;  rilies,  pluiideriiu 

•A  lie*  i  allll  aa.i  f;  lory  ill  us  ucipureil 
I  sjirii  .it  the  pai-au  Unnes  everted  am 
■  pintiml  ei[iedi[i.ii]-  [.rinci pally,  aiii 
<n*ers»lly  addicted  tu  this  (,r.ieiice  i: 

lud  Wth  centuries,  that  a  I  June  and  . 


mhniced 

of  their  farmer  fen«-ity.  It  il  a  siiflieieni  proof  pf 
ih.-.  tliat  the  hnrnd  qMdJtm  of  scnlnin*;,  peculiar 

I.,    the     North    .Mi.er,,,,,,    mm,,,-.    »,,,    o.v.isinnally 

tlie  latter  end  of  this  periini.  "  Earl  Godwin,"  says 
an  ancient  historian,  "  iiini,  epied  ]  riuce  Alfred,  lhe 
brother  of  Edward  the  toafo-or,  at  Ihiildford,  in  his 
way  to  London,  seiie.l  his  jier-iin,  and  defeated  his 
guards:,  some  of  which  he  imjirisouod,  soma  he 
sold  for  slaves,  some  he  blinded  by  putting  out 
their  eyes,  some  he  maimed  liycattimrolf  their  hands 
and  feet,  some  be  tortured  by  cutting  off  the  skin  of 
their  heads,  and.  bv  various  torments,  put  about  liUO 
men  todfnth." 

Intemperance  ami  execs"  in  eating  and  drinking 
were,  of  nil  others,  the  nio-l  prevalent  vices  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  mid  Danish  ancestors ;  in  which  they 
would  have  spent  whole  days  and  nights,  without 
intermission,  even  after  they  were  Christianised.  This 
propensity  showed  ii.-elf  at  their  rclidous  festivals, 
fur  when  tlie  festival  of  St  Augustine,  the  English 
apostle,  was  held  by  kinu  Edmund  I.  with  all  his 
couriiers  nntl  nnlii lily,  they  were  all  -o  iutoiicatetl  with 
liquor,  that  (hey  In  laid  their  sovereign  butchered  hy 
a  lawless  rnftinn,  without  havinir  either  strength  or 
presence  of  mind  to  give  him  lhe  least  assi' — 
Some  endeavours  to  check  these  sliameful  e 
were  made  by  his  successor.  Edgar  ;  and  one  of  his 
regulaiions  is  so  curious  that  it  merits  insertion.  It 
was  lhe  custom  in  ihose  days,  that  a  whole  company 
drank  out  of  one  large  vessel,  which  was  liauded 
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about  from  one  to  another,  every  one  drinking  as 
much  as  lie  thought  proper.  This  custom  occasioned 
frequent  quarrels,  some  alleging  Uiat  others  drank  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  liquor  than  fell  to  their  share, 
and.  at  oilier  times,  some  of  the  company  compelled 
others  to  drink  more  than  they  inclined.  To  prevent 
these  quarrels,  Kdgar  commanded  the  vessels  to  be 
made  with  knobs  of  brass,  or  some  other  metal,  at 
certain  distances  from  each  other ;  and  decreed,  that 
no  person,  under  a  certain  penalty,  should  either 
drink  himself,  or  compel  another  to  drink  more  than 
from  one  of  tliose  knobs  or  j>egs  to  another,  at  one 
draught. 

The  people  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  mark 
the  different  periods  of  their  history  by  Uie  different 
rites  of  burial  which  prevailed  in  these  periods.  In 
the  most  ancient  jH*riod,  they  burned  their  dead,  wliich 
was  therefore  called  bvma  olid,  or  the  age  of  burn- 
ing ;  in  the  succeeding  period,  they  buried  the  dead 
without  burning,  and  raised  heaps  of  stones  or  earth 
over  their  bodies,  which  was  therefore  called  bavga 
olid,  or  the  age  of  hillocks.  Though  the  end  of  the  first 
and  commencement  of  the  second  of  these  periods  is 
not  distinctly  marked,  yet  it  seems  to  have  taken 
place  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in 
Britain,  who  generally,  if  not  always,  buried  their 
dead  without  burning,  and  raised  barrows  over  them 
to  perpetuate  their  memory.  When  Hubba,  a  fa- 
mous Danish  chieftain,  whs  slain  by  the  English 
A.  1).  878,  his  followers  buried  his  body,  and  raised 
a  great  mount  of  earth  over  it.  wliich  they  called 
Hubbastow,  or  the  place  of  Hubba.  Though  it  be 
now  swept  away  by  the  sea,  yet  the  place  on  the 
strand  near  Appledore  in  Devon,  where  once  it  stood, 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Whibbiestow.  When 
they  deposited  the  body  in  the  ground,  and  began  to 
cover  it  with  earth,  the  whole  company  made  the 
loudest  and  most  bitter  lamentations.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  so  much  accustomed  to  lay  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  cover 
them  with  stones  and  earth,  that  they  even  did  this 
when  they  buried  Uiem  in  churches ;  and  they  became 
quite  unfit  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and 
were  therefore  abandoned.  The  inconveniences  of 
this  practice  were  at  last  so  great,  that  several  canons 
were  made  against  burying  any  in  churches,  except 
priests,  or  such  as  paid  very  well  for  tliat  privilege  ; 
and  obliging  those  that  were  buried  in  them  to  be 
deposited  iu  graves  of  a  proper  depth  under  the 

tmvemenL  The  house  where  a  dead  body  lay,  before 
Hirial,  was  a  continued  scene  of  feasting,  singing, 
dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  gambols  and  diversions,  at 
an  enormous  expense  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
Even  some  kept  their  dead  so  long  unburied,  Uiat  all 
the  wealth  left  by  the  deceased  was  consumed  in 
these  games  and  feastings.  This  custom,  though 
originating  in  paganism,  and  discouraged  by  the 
church,  was  yet  too  agreeable  to  their  excessive 
fondness  for  feasting  and  riot,  to  be  soon  abandoned. 
The  manner  of  preparing  the  body,  and  the  funeral 
procession  of  the  famous  Wilfred,  archbishop  of 
York,  who  died  at  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  Was  buried  at  Rippon,  is  thus  described  by  his 
biographer,  Eddius :  "  Many  abbots  and  clergy  met 
the  conductor  of  the  corpse  of  the  holy  bishop  in  a 
hearse,  earnestly  begging  the  privilege  of  washing 
the  sacred  body,  and  dressing  it  honourably,  and  they 
obtained  the  permission.  Then  one  of  the  abbots 
named, Bacula,  spreading  his  surplice  on  the  ground, 
the  brethren  deposited  the  holy  Iwdy  upon  it,  washed 
it  with  their  own  hands,  dressed  it  in  the  pontifical 
habits,  and  carried  it  towards  the  appointed  place, 
singing  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  fear  of  God.  Hav- 
ing advanced  a  little,  they  again  deposited  the  body, 
pitclied  a  tent  over  it,  bathed  the  corpse  in  pure 


water,  dressed  it  in  fine  linen  robes,  plac 
hearse,  and  proceeded,  singing  psalms, 
monastery  or  Hippon.  When  they  appn 
whole  monks  came  out  to  meet  them, 
holy  relics.  Of  all  thin  numerous  coo 
was  scarcely  one  who  refrained  from  tei 
raising  their  voices,  and  joining  in  hymn* 
they  conducted  tlie  body  into  the  chnrd 
holy  bishop  had  built,  and  dedicated  U 
there  deposited  it  in  the  most  solemn  anc 
manner." 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  aim 
|Ntgaus,  had  their  priests,  bearing  then 
stantly  attending  the  armies,  exercts 
discipline,  and  determining  what  wer 
proj*er  seasons  for  giving  battle.  Aft* 
version  to  Christianity,  they  long  ret 
customs,  a  little  changed  and  accouimod 
religion.  Before  a  crew  of  Christian  pi 
on  a  plundering  expedition,  with  the  pk 
nibbing  and  murdering  all  who  fell  in 
they  never  neglected  to  take  the  sarran 
fess  their  sins  to  a  priest,  and  to  perfor 
in  hopes  Uiat  God  would  bless  them, 
their  design.  The  armies  were  always  i 
a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics,  to  pn 
success;  who  constantly  carried  with 
most  venerable  relicts,  in  order  to  proc 
tection  of  tliose  saints  to  whom  they  had 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  fix,  with  f 
commencement  of  Christianity  in  Brit 
been  conjectured  that  the  light  of  the 
liave  reached  Britain,  by  the  way  of  F 
called  Transalpine  Gaul,)  before  the  c 
the  first,  or  not  long  after  the  comuienci 
second  century.  As  no  churches  are 
have  existed  in  France  before  the  sect 
we  may  warrantably  infer,  that  none  ex 
tain  till  some  time  after  they  were  e 
Prance.  Tertullian,  who  died,  A.  D. 
most  ancient  authority,  who  attests  the  i 

firevalence  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  in  1 
mt    his    authority,    unless    corrolwratc 
evidences,  must  be  received  with  caul 
apiarcnt  proneness  to  exaggeration  is  i 
first  and  second  apologies.     But  of  this 
tain,  Uiat  it  made  considerable  progress 
previous  to  Uie  time  of  Coitstantine  the  gi 
'praised  by  some,  and  abused  by  otfiers. 
himself  was  a  native  of  Britain,  being  bt 
where  Constant! us  Chlorus,  his  father,  tl 
of  the  west,  resided;  and  wliom  lie   s 
Britain.     There  can  be  no  reasonable 
when  Christianity  was  established  by 
wiUiin  Uie  ample  rente  of  the  Komai 
would  make  more  ample  progress  in  this 
before  that  event.     But  we  know  very 
till  the  rise  of  Uie  Telagian  heresy,  at  Up 
ment  of  the  5Ui  century.     Pelagius,  that 
siarch,  was  himself  a  native  of  Wales, 
name  was  Morgan ;  and  his  coadjutor 
the  heresy  which  bears  his  name,  was  ' 
Irishman.    Their  peculiar  opinions  ma 
able  progress  among  the  British  Christa 
reasonably  have  been  expected :  but  we 
extinguished  by  the  efforts  of  Germanus 
ciples.     Several   bishops,   from    Britain 
famous  council  of  Nice,  A.  1).  325,  as. 
council  of  Sardis,  347  ;  and  of  Arimii 
and  of  Aries,  in  France  ;  and,  in   A. 
ecclesiastical  synod  of  all  the  British  clei 
by  St  David,  archbishop  of  Caerleon,  I 
the  famous  king  Arthur,  for  extirpating 
and  preventing  the  revival,  of  Uie  Tela 
But,  liowever  flourishing  and  pro^penx 
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been  to  the  limes  \,(  Human 
u  sutler  a  total  eclipse. 
an,  by  Uie  arrival  of  the 
The  period,  when  the  innumerable 
a  of  SrjlhatH*,  bum  every  quarter,  burst,  villi 
■oMAnr  Violence1,  upon  the  flomaj]  empire  ;  when 
•taaafc  opuni  ctuod*  successively  rose  in  the  sky,  till 
Btn«<iTC»t.r-Jli'-st,  eatheriiiK  Irish  terror  as  it  rolled 
BBMj.BBCTredUi^siuiofllAly,  aid  sunk  the  western 
■KB  la  BlKttt,  "  was  peculiarly  calamitous  to  Bri- 
an by  naitplne;  the  Kunuins  In  abonilon  the  island. 
lnta>  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  northern 
■wfjamii  ial  Britain  were  quite  depopulated,  by 
to  isKCaaAil  and  irft  trprated  inroad*  of  the  Soots 
■W  Flcts  J  and  the  Savons  completed  the  desolation. 
TVy  — irtrwii  ih*  '  iirtsUsn  clergy,  and  destroyed 
mt»  I hii  an  'their  pagan  enmity  was  lustered 
■■I  saw*!  by  tbeir  lutig  ami  bloody  contests  with 
■aCariNJan  BrvUms.  'Hie  desolation  was  so  great, 
Hat  ante  than  half  the  population  was  swept  away, 
■alk,  ■  Scotland,  there  wos  not  so  ranch  as  one 
fan  aadnmnl  the  name  of  a  city  ;  only  US  towns 
aaauanl  in  South  Britain,  where  the  Romans  had 
hah  in  aan j  ;  and  none  of  the?*  (London  and  Win- 
dMR  ein-i<nl)  vimtained  10,1100  inhabitants  in  the 
7W  iilij  and  the  greatest  part  a  few  hundreds 
■Wy.  *  Apd  at  no  time,  lrom  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
a>  |M  Neman  eonr|iw5tf  did  it,"  says  Dr  Henry, 
"oiua  ahnre  one  million  and  a  luilf  of  people.'' 
tawaxull  A.  D.  570,  that  the  first  rays  of  rvan- 
nlcjl  light  dawned  upon  tlie  Saxon  conquerors  of 
Vena,  by  mean*  of  a  marriage  alliance  between 
*n>  af  thrir  petty  monarch*  and  the  daughter  of 
t.k>ae  of  Fiance, a  [princess  warmly  attached 


i,  the  famous  Austin,  tlie  monk,  was 
•Mater,  by  pojw  tlregory,  to  attempt  tiieir  coiiver- 
»*  ttr,  with  ftJttr  other  monks,  landtd  in  Eng- 
*■*.  Hal  wa»  kindly  received  by  Etlielbeit,  who 
■*■  r.  as  the  place  of  their  residence. 
They  entered  "  '" 


Their  fiona   t 


tjss,  singing  a  hymn. 
vours  were  crowned  with  such 
i  very  slwrt  time,  the  king,  mid 
mast  <rf  hit  satpnu,  were  converted  ;  and  no  fewer 
than  10,000  of  them  were  baptiled  on  Clu-istmas  day. 
Lpua  (he  aews  of  Austin's  success,  at  the  papal 
naart.  Dure  aission&rits  were  sent  lo  Austin,  nud  it 
naM  fm  the  government  of  the  infant  church,  and  u 
nhalni  library  of  books,  vestments,  sacred  utensils, 
mi  holy  relics-  Austin's  efforts,  however,  to 
aakee  the  Welch  Christians  to  dependence,  on  the 

fia■tfaa^■y  failed  of  success  ;   and,  in  revenge, 
aairjiW-i  threatened   them  u  itli  the  wrntli  of 
lev'ra  and  the  hostilities  of  the  English. 
Tht   East  Salons  were  soon  after  converted  by 
t,  and   a   bishop's   see   was    established   at 
'    r  capital.  A,  D.  610.     The  Norlhum- 
■exI  converted,  which  auspicious  eveni 
I   by   the   marriage  of    their  king, 
■  Mr*,  kuJi  Ldrlburg,  a  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  king 
I  4 law.    Thai  princess  having  tile  free  exercise  of 
""'■"'■ajMBl  W  her  and  her  household,  was 
Mil  by  Paulinus,  a  niissiiinary,  into  her  new 
s  ■.'...■  labours  were   so  successful,  tliui 

I  ■*  whinj,  nod  great  multitudes 

d  paganism,  and  were  Implied ;  no 

n  12.000  are  said  to  have  received  the  ini- 

•JoUo*  baptism  in  one  day.     By  the  iullnciue 


archbishop's  pali  for  him  fci,m  Pope  Ilonorius.  The 
^'^^lhunlbri^uls,  noon  the  defeat  and  death  of  Edwin, 
A.  D.  938,  upoMatiicit.  Inn  were  soon  after  rfMNMi- 
verled  by  tiieir  kills,  Oswald,  who  had  been  instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion,  during  lii-  cantivily  in  Scot- 
land, by  tlie  Culdees.  'Hie  tast  Angles,  who  bad 
apostatised,  were  restored  in  the  same  manner  by 
their  prince  Sigclicrt,  who.  during  his  exile  among 
tlie  Franks,  hud  been  cunverled  to  Christianity.  At 
his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  he  brought  over 
Felix,  a  rlur£Utidinii  priest,  who  was  appointed  tlie 
first  bishop  of  tlie    East  Angles.     The  W  est  Saxons 

were  converted  by  Her -,  u  lio  was  ureal  ly  imh'bled 

lor  bis  success  to  the  arrival  of  <  IswhIiI,  tlie  ^o^tlllml- 
briau,  at  the  eonrt  of  l.'juiplel.  kiln;  of  Wessex,  A.  D. 
635,  to  marry  that  uionarch's  iliiughler  [  for,  by 
Oswald's  persuasion,  not  only  tile  king,  but  also  a, 
great  number  of  his  subjects,  embraced  the  Cliristian 
iaith,  and  a  bisho|i's  sec  was  liminleil  at  Dorchester, 
of  which  Berkuis  was  the  tirsl  bishop.  The  Mercians 
were  converted  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  eeti- 


ie  goSl-el, 
d  (he  lust 


monarch  with  Akliltiiti,  diingliler  of  Oswi,  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  at  his  return  home,  carried 
wiiJi  Mm  i'-iir  iiii—iiiiiarics,  niio|.ireat-licil  (lie  gi 
such  as  it  was,  successfully  in  Men 
of  these  four,  who  was  a  Scoi-mmi,  was  onhiiiied  Ule 
lirst  bishop  of  llie  Mereiau-  l.v  bishop  l-'iiiamis. 

From  the  above,  it  appears,  that  the  Knglish,  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  M  essex,  were  converle.1 
to,  and  instructed  in  tlie  Christian  faith  by  French 
and  Romish  missionaries,  while  tlie  Mercians  and 
Northumbrians  recti  veil  ihe  liirln  ol  tlie  gospel  from 
ScolOsJi  preachers  ;  which  circumstance  gave  rise  lo 
a  controversy  conceriiing  llie  lime  '■(  keeping  taster, 
and  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  The 
Romish  missionaries,  mid  their iliiuehrs,  kept  Easier, 
on  ihe  first  Sunday  after  tho  l«h,  and  before 
the  Slid  day  of  tlie  first  moon,  after  the  vernal 
equinox  ;  and  those  churches  planted  by  tlie  Scottish 
missionaries,  kepi  that  n--i:-al  DO  tie  fr-t  Sunday 
after  the  13th,  and  heforc  Ihe  ;l-i   ilaj  of  the  same 

happened  to  In  ;.  .-'inula j,  tlio-i-  (•!  the  Scottish  coui- 

whereas  those  of  the  ilomish  eo nuii union  did  not 
celebrate  theirs  till  the  Sunday  after. 

To  promote  the  union  of  the  l-iurlish  church  with 

the  church  of  1! e,  a  aranil  e il  was  saminoneil, 

I iv  'liieinlore  ul"  'far- us,  archlii-hup  nl'  I  aiili  tiiiiry,  (■■ 
meet  at  Hertford,  A.  D.  1173,  at  which  he  presided  ; 
and  obtained  their  consent  to  a  number  of  canons 
which  he  had  broildll  from  Heme,  ucninndiiig  a  pcr- 
fect  unil'onnity  among  all  tile  English  eiiurches. 
Besides  Uii-  union  anmuix  the  lii.L'li-li  churches,  and 
conformity  to  tlie  Komi-li  church,  which  was  brought 
dIkiiiL  by  Tlirotlore,  several  new  dn'trines  aad  prac- 
tices were  in  trial  need,  that  were  lurnierly  unknown  ; 
amongst  these,  was  Llie  iniruducii'iii  of  an  auricular 
or  secret  confession  lo  a  priest,  a-  necessary  lo  abso- 
lution, directly  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  llie  Scot- 
tish missionaries,  who  taught,  that  confession  to 
Cod  was  sufficient.  Theodore,  by  his  ndtbess,  now 
obtained  the  recognition  of  the  metropolitan  power 
over  all  tlie  English  clergy  ;  ami  c\crcised  it,  while 
he  lived,  with  no  little  severity.  He  died  in  llieBUth 
year  of  liis  ate.  and  «3d  of  his  poutiticate. 

In  the  course  of  the  7lli  eeatury.  lu.iuy  monasterir-s 
v  ere  founded  in  all  parts  ol  Knglaiid.  They  were 
di'sigin;d,  at  first,  for  the  seats  of  bishops  and  tiieir 
cleivy,    for    the    reside ■    of   MCiilar    priests,  wlu> 

(■[■I  ill  lied  mi<  I  L.  ■  1 1 1 1  i  tl  I  --!  ('!".,  I  llie  SI' 'I'll  IIH'Ill  over  all  1  hi; 

neighbouring  country  ;  and,  in  all  pbces,  tliey  were. 
seaiioarics  of  learning,  U,r  ednculiiig  the  youth.     No 
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vows  of  celilucy  or  poverty  were  at  first  required  of  ' 
tile  priests  inhabiting  these  morastcries ;  hut  they 
were  soon  utter  remmmcudcd.  ami  enjoined  liy  sw- 
fpssivo  |n)ihs  Hiid  uieiro]M>liiaiis.     The  monasteries 
lieing  richly  endowed,  drew  such  hiiihIhts  to  ciijciy  in 
them  a  lazy.  comfortable  lit*',  tlial  (hey  soon  liecume 
intolerable  evils    to  the  commonalty.     'Die  impious 
doctrine,  broached  a  Unit  the  end  of  the  Ttli  cciilury, 
that  as  mkiii  as  any  Person  put  tin  the  liahit  of  a 
monk,  all   tin*  sins  ot    their  youth  were  foruiwu. 
induced  many  kings,  queen*,  and  noble**,  to  Hock 
thither  :  it,  in  fart,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  |m\ed  the  way  for  the  conquest s  of  the 
Panes  ;  who,  finding  the  monasteries  so  well  stored 
with  booty  and  provisions,  plundered  and  destroyed 
them  mi  effectually,  that.  before  the  end  of  the   Dili 
eentury,  there  was  hartlly  a  monastery  or  monk  left 
in  Kngland.     Hut  the  converted  Danes  soon  tell  into 
the  same  error  as  their  predecessors  ;  and  the  nitre 
for  moimsteries  l>roke  out  anew  in  the  10th  eentury. 
An  exee>sive  veiienition  for  relics  became  preva- 
lent in  Kim  laud  ahuiL  the  7th  eentury.     Few  Chris- 
tians thought  them^elve^  safe  from  thalx>lieal  machi- 
nations,  unites  they  carried  a  relic  of  some   saint 
a  Unit  with  them  :  uud  no  church  could  lie  de«ii<iited 
without  a  decent  quantity  of  this  sacred  trumpery. 
Kings,    princes,    and    wealthy    prelate",    purchased 
pieces   of  the   cross,    or   whole    legs   and   arms    of 
apostles  ;  while  others  wen*  oblitfetl  to  be  contented 
u  ith  the  toe"  and  tinkers  of  inferior  saints.   Aut'liiutli. 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  was  at   Koine, 
A.. J).  KKl,  purchased  from  the  |>ope  an  arm  of  St 
Augustine,  bishop  of  IIip|>o.  for  (MM X)  lb.  weight  of 
silver,   and    sixty  lb.    weiirht    of    gold.     Images, 
though  used  in  churclies  at  the  very  commencement  j 
of  Christ umi ty  in  Km:  land,  were  not  worshipped  till  ■ 
the  middle  of  the  <itli  ceutiirv.      IranMi  Instantiation 
was  not  introducnl  till  the  end  of  the  11th  century, 
by  the  famous  Lanfranc,  nrclihis*K>p  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  opponent  of  the  great  liereimer,  the  zealous 
and  steady  adversary  ot    that  most  irrational  o5nc- 
trine.     Masses  were  early  introduced  into  Kiiirland  ; 
and  it  was  ordained  by  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Castle  I  I\ihc,  A.I).  8lii.  that. at  the  death  of  a  bishop, 
the  following  oilices  were  lo  lie  perforim-d,  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,  viz.  the  tenth  of  all  his  projierty 
sliall   lie   given   to  the   jmor,  that   all   his  Knglish 
slaves  shall  lie  set  at  lilierty;  that,  at  the  soundinu 
of  the  signal  in  the  different   ]>arish  churches,  the 
people  of  the  |«nrish  should  repair  to   ttie  church, 
and  there  say   thirty   psalms   for  the  soul   of  the 
deceased  ;  tliat  e\ery  bishop  and  abbot  shall  muse 
mx   hundred   {^aliiis  to  lie  sung,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  masses  to  lie  celebrated,  and  shall  sot 
ai  liberty  three  slaves,  and  g>i\e  each  of  them  three 
shillings  ;  that  all  the  servants  oi'  Ciod  shall  fast  one 
day  ;   and  that,  for  thirty  days,   immediately  after 
service,  in  every  church,  seven  liells  of  paier-noslers 
shall  lie  sung  for  him.     In  return  for  the  kindness  of 
Ki  he  I  wolf,  who  gave  a  Until  part  of  all   his  own 
Ian*  Is  tor  the  sup|»ort  of  the  clergy,  it  was  on  lamed, 
that  the  clergy  should  meet  with  Uieir  people,  every 
Wednesday,  in  the  church,  and    there  sing    fifty 
jrsalms,   and  celebrate   two  masses,  one  for   king 
Kthclwolf,  and  another  for  the  nobility  who  had  con- 
sented to  this  famous  errant,  which  took  place  A.I). 
KJ7 ;   ami.  by  another  canon,  enacted  A.  I).  !)?**. 
the  clergy  wen*  enjoined  lo  sing  fitly  psalms  for  the 
kiiiif  every  I  rnlay.  in  every  monastery  and  cathedral 
church,     hi    the«c  timet,  public  worship  consisted 
chiefly  in  psalmody.     In  some  churches  and  larger 
cathedrals,   this  exercise   was  continued  day  and 
night  uninterruptedly,  by  a  constant  sin-cession  of 
priests  ami  laity.     "This  monastic  melody  was  so 
charming,  (says  an  ancient  historian,)  that  it  enticed 


ureal  numbers  to  build  ami  em  low  uwmaiterirv.* 
The  organ  was  introduced  into  churrlw*  in 
course  of  the  ninth  century.  Kven  the  private 
tions  of  the  cood  jwuple  of  those  lime*,  all 
entirely  coiisMed  in  >inging  a  prodigious  number  of 
]i*s!ilms,  as  the  u;o>i  effectual  way  ot  a p| -easing  the 
wnith  of  heaven,  and  atoning  for  their  own  sins,  or 
those  of  their  friends,  either  living  or  dead.  It  was 
an  article  in  these  voluntary  association*,  railed 
guilds,  or  fraternities,  ainoiig  Uie  Aui;lo>nxonv  that 
each  member  should  siiig  two  ijsiuii*  every  obj.  one 
for  the  living  meniliers  of  the  fraternity,  another  far 
all  who  had  liccn  iiienilie  r*.  but  were  dead ;  aaa 
tluit.  at  the  tleath  of  a  member,  each  surviviajr, 
member  should  sing  six  psalms  for  the  repose  of  ha) 
soul.  Most  of  those  who  con  hi  r.llord  the  exp 
learning  music,  either  went  to  Koine,  or  sent 
miiis  thither;  ami  the  clergyman  who  Ming 
was  accoiuileil  the  most  useful  theologian.  I\ 
wen*  strictly  enjoined  by  the  canons  of  several  nan* 
cessive  councils,  ami  Uieir  degrees  determined  vfcfc 
the  greatest  precision.  Long  fastings  of  several 
years  were  prescrilied  as  the  proper  penances  far 
many  offences  ;  but  these  fastings  were  not  «o  far- 
midahlc  as  they  ap|»eared  at  first  sight,  especially  a* 
the  rich,  as  a  year's  fasting  might  be  redefined  fcr 
tliirty  shillings,  equal  in  quantity  of  siUer  to  £4  10a. 
of  our  moiiry,  and  in  value  to  thirty  piMinds.  A 
rich  mini,  also,  who  liad  many  friend*  and 
ants.  mL'ht  desjiaich  a  seven  years*  fast  in 
days,  by  procuring  K40  men  to  last  for  him 
i lays,  on  bread  and  water  and  vegetable*.  1  ham 
called  fasting  by  proxy.  Pilgrimages  were  early 
introduced,  ami  so  frequent  did  they  become,  thai 
the  roads  lietween  fcngland  and  Home  were  m 
crowded  with  pilgrims,  that  the  very  tolls  they  paal 
were  an  iniporuuit  article  of  revenue  to  the 
whose  territories  they  passed  thnnigh. 

Hooks  were  mi  scarce  in  the  end  of  the 
century,  that  for  one  hook,  (a  volume  on  co       _ 
phy.)  king  Alfred  gave  an  estate  of  eight  hide*, 
as   much   land  as  eight    hordes  could  plough.     At 
this  rate,   it  w;i>  utterly  impossible  for  the  co 
|«-ople  to  lia\e  IxHiks  ;  as  none  bill  kings,  hh 
and  abbots,  could  purcliaM*  them  at  tliul  j«enod,, 
tor  some  surrecdiiig  centuries. 

Slavery  was  practised  in  hnglaod  hfith  lieforeani 
after  the  coining  of  the  A mrlo- Saxons,  and  slavei 
formed  a  very  valuable  ankle  of  exportation 
hneland  to  all  |«rt.s  of  the  continent.  It  ins  ti 
sight  of  a  niimlier  of  Knglish  slaves,  in  the  market  i 
Kome.  tlutt  inspired  (Iregory  the  (J real  with  d 
n'solution  of  attempting  the  cou\ ershin  of 
country  men  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  mildest 
that  prisoners  could  ex|iect.  in  the  long 
wars  of  the  liritish  and  Saxon*.  l)etween  the  set'cral 
kingtloms  of  the  hepUirchy.  and  lietween  the  KngiaaY 
and  Danes,  was  to  be  Mild  as  slaves.  The  JenB 
were  tlie  principal  slave  men-liants,  and  fboad  ft 
giKul  market  for  llieir  slaves  among  tlie  Saracean  hi' 
S | min  and  Africa.  Several  laws  and  canons  of  tfeaj 
chun-h  wen'  made  in  Kngland  against  selling  Chrh> 
tian  slaves  to  Jews  or  Pagans.  The  exporutioa  «f 
slaves  continued  to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  llal 
city  of  Hri-tol  was  a  uoUtl  emiMirium  of  thk  ignoaaV 
nious  and  cruel  t rathe. 

At  the  accession  of  the  great  Alfretl.  A.  1).  871^ 
there  was  hardly  a  person  to  the  south  of  the  HaaV 
l>er.  who  understood  the  common  prayers  of  tha. 
eh  arch,  or  who  was  capable  of  translating  a 
sentence  of  Latin  into  Knglish.  Ihe  v< 
Hede  was  a  brilliant  exception  to  tlie 
ignorance  which  then  prevailed.  He  lived  and 
an  humble  retired  monk ,  unambitious  of  ecclesi 
preferment,  dedicating  his  whole  life  to  relij 
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iaaarr  aurjacu,  uJ  was  pussesswl of  nil  the  limn- 

■  rf  ta  iiw.     His  rs-elesiaslical  history  is  the. 

pa>>  aarf  ivrary  state  nf  hi*  uiuntry  in  (he  times 
pvBBaanf  far  ^um  coutjuests  down  to  his  own  era. 
itM  tar  flu  Linn-  nourished  John  ScotW 
a.  ■  natitr  of  Ajr,  in  l*ootland,  who  was  dis- 
i  Lota  u  a  philosopher  and  a  theologian. 
"a  '"ULsman,  abandoning  his  native 
M  Mnliruih-il  tiiih  iiup«tine  com- 

■"omllwliw  Bin  1  iiiihiii. nln  uTin    . 

*■  «rilel>  IB* J  '-■  belie' 111.  1  .-. tiJ  there  Lutjirii.-.i 
1  t  uf  the  Greek  buurtingr  ami  pMtoopltr. 
*  '  rvcv  way,"  rays  llint  learned  ami 
t,  Hrocker,  *'  he  acquired  the  know- 
BNWrfknguco  and  philosophy,  it  i»  certain,  that 
•  kl,  aul  only  a  very  plenvint  and  tacelions,  but, 
ai «  (on  arale  and  erneiraiiitE  genius  i  Hint,  in 
ml  mi  nipcr Kir ;  nod  in  Iw  linages, 
age  in  which  Jin  flourished."  Hi' 
■  to*  Cuarlen  the  Maid,  king  of 
Iron  of  Intniing  and  learned 
■  philosophic!  tenets  bear 
*  IO  the  Fantheiui.  of  die  celebrated 
t,  flpatw.  He  delighted  ill  paradoxes,  or 
mm  <^**ia>l>'iio"*  ;  and  appears  [o  have  held, 
da*  uW  miittryi  ami  all  tin-  thing'  comprehended  in 
<.  ree  Bu>  only  rtnwllj  hilt  nuniiriiHi  in  God,  that 

-urn  • ' :■ .   -rl  -liii]!.  hi  ill-' 

MaaMlion  of  all  tiling*,  be  resolved  again  into 
BB*.  a*  Iknr  [ml  fountain  and  origin.  He  was 
aW  Uthft  id"  the  scholastic  Theology,  which  flon- 
aaW  •>  kanr  In  the  Christian  church.  At  die 
I1»H  sf  Chart**,  he  published  a  treatise  upon  the 
■  •.  Paachasius  Radbertiis,  the  first 
'  sbsud  titrii  11I'  lniii,iil"i,inimliii[i, 
1  pmaKx  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 

That  bulk  of  Scolro.  in  answer  to  Kadbcr- 

■a  ha*  ynjaard  ;  hat  hit  doctrine,  concerning  the 

■  aaiit,  »  (he  aune  Willi  that  of  the  Reformed 
laanfcr.*.      He  wa*  also  engaged  in  the  Predestin- 

liaii  tvmatvimj ,  rased  by  the  famous  Gottesclmlk  ; 
and  imr  ipjv  1h.1t  persis'iiud  and  unhappy 
■wmt"  Alcara,  the  preceptor  of  Charles  the  I  >  rent. 
was.  iwuii  1  if  il  learned  men  who  flonrislu  d  nltlip 
Latter  tad  of  the  neiilh  century, 

Ikr  emu  Alfred  was  tl :osi  learned  prince  in 

Earner;  ■■!■■>  1  1 1  ij  1  ITiiii  to  introduce  li  lend  lire 
aad  rie  amniimiit  his  subject*  ;  but  his  Inuilnblc 
■Mtua  ware  greatly  impeded  by  dip  infelicitous 
■tan  of  lit  Limes,  bring  engaged  almost  all  his 
•Boa  wTih  tt.r  warlike,  powerful,  and  ferocious 
I—  Alfred  erected  the  university  of  Oxford, 
A.  D.  886.  Acrwding  to  Camden,  the  first  renders 
aar«,anJ  iriTMs  in  divinity,  were  "St  Moot,  an 
■mat,  aad  eminent  professor  of  theology ;  imd  St 
GoBhald.  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  interpreter  of 
At  Baiy  scriptwes.  Grammar  and  rhetoric  were 
aaefct  by  ftmiiiw.  a  monk.  (Alfred's  biographer.)  11 
mi  of  exinaordinaxy  learning.  Logic,  music,  and 
MkBaaic.  weir  read  by  St  John,  a  monk  of  St 
!■>■>'■.  GeoQaetjy  and  Bstrnnomy  were  professed  bj 
M»  a  aar«k.,  and  Grimbald's  colleague,  a  man  of 
arpur!  inaense  knowledge  "These  lecturers 
1   bbbobhi  honoorrd  hy  the  presence  of  Alfred,  who 

I    Betf  lar • —  and  schools  in  Oiford,  and  the 

"a  which  he  erected  for   inslniciii^  lu- 
_       ijevls  ;  and  he  made  a  law,  nhlmin^  all 
1    kBBBUrn,    who   ptflsesseil  two  hides  of  land,    or 
"  ""    la  annd  tlieir  *cns  10  Btaool,  ami  gtre  them 
And,  bj  hi>  conliinicd  and 


filled  witli  learned  prelnles,  and  every  pulpit  with  a 
good  jireiicher. 

But  Ulii  briglit  gleam  did  not  Inst  long.  The 
successful  and  .b-lrmlii-p  incursion,  of  the  Danes, 
reduced  the  country  t<>  iW  Former  slute  of  ignorance. 
-■Ellrie,  who  was  an-hbi^linp  of  Canterbury,  from 
A.  D.  905,  to  A.  D.  lOttl.wasoneoftlie  most  learned 
mid  voluminous  wriirrs  of  L|,e  ace  in  wh it'll  he  lived. 
This  prelate,  coiwio  115  uf  tin-  in,a parity  of  the  bulk 
of  the  clergy  to  iu.lrurt  (heir  Books  in  the  principles 
and  precepts  of  religiun,  lmiL<-bteil  no  fewer  than 
eighty  sermons.  (iSi-Ssivs  Md-liriin.)  "r  homilies,  out 
of  die  Latin  into  tlie  -Sanon  language,  for  their  use. 
He  slso  published  fl  grammar  uih)  dictionary,  and  an 
Anglo^uion  translation  of  the  fir»t  books  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  an  crclesiaslicul  history,  &C,  and 
11  liook  of  canons  and  rules  for  the  guvernment  of 
ilir-  I-jigli.Ji  church. 

The  clergy,  by  their  successive  encroachments 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  nnil  the  rights  of  the 
-tivrrrjiin.  hail  nniili.rd  in  -inh  ii  ln-i'lii  hi  .piriiual 
and  temporal  domiriiiiiini,  iis  10  funn  an  impcrium  in 
imperio,  particularly  afier  the  era  of  the  Norman 
conquest.  Gregory  Vtl.,  wlinfilled  thf  (ia|*l  throne, 
A.  U.  1073,  was  the  most  audacious,  ami  ambitious, 
the  most  able  and  urri^ani  pontiff  that  ever  sot  in  tlie 
chair  of  St  Peter.  I  laving  wrested  tlie  right  of  gupre- 
macy  and  investiture  Inun  every  Christian  prince,  he 
imposed  the  follow iiif  onih  of  ulleeiiuice,  upon  every 
bisliopathisiiuiu^nriiiiTi,  t(.ilLi:iiiiipiirnlaiids[iiriluiil 
authority  of  biiuself  nn.1  successnrs :  viz.  "The 
rights,  privileges,  and  authoriiy  of  tlie  holy  Roman 
church,  and  of  our  lord  the  pipe,  awl  his  successors. 
I  will  be  careful  to  dolt'inl,  i-uliirci-.  and  promote; 
all  heretics,  schism  mil-?,  an,!  reliels  auainst  our  said 
lord  and  his  successors.  I  will  to  tlie  utmost  of  my 
pwer,  persecute  and  impugn."  From  this  time,  the 
bishops  became  [he -pirs  and  sentinels,  of  Rome;  and, 
in  order  to  Insnlalo  ihi-ir  ulli-ctions.  to  detach  Uiem 
from  the  itate  to  which  they  belonged,  nndto  engage 
them   thomtighly    in   the   interest   of  the  holy  see, 


-iiily    enjoined.      VVillifli 


ircular  letter  v 
Gregory, dpnianJiii-  an  anniml  (hl.iiie.  Imldly  rcsisteil 
this  clhim  ;  ami  a—iri.il  In-  iij.Hn  u-  no  iiulr pendent 
sovereign,  denying  that  his  kiiijaUun  was  a  fief 
of  the  holy  sec,  hut  agreed  to  puy  the  lax  of  l'cter's- 
pence.  This  wbj  n  tux  of  a  penny  011  ench  house, 
first  gnintiil  by  lima,  kinir  of  Wi-si'i,  in  A.  D.  725, 
for  tlip  eslabli'fimeniol'nii  i-inalisli  roHise  at  Rome  ; 
and  nf(erwanis  e\ieiiiUil  In  Uiia.  king  of  Merdaand 
Knst  Anglia,  in  A.J)  794,  overall  his  dominions.  In 
pn-iv.ss  nf  (ijiir.  ii  lifi-anii'  ;i  -Ininliuj  nml  Eeneral  tax 
all  rjigluml ;  ami.  thnuali  ul  livl  il  was  appliiil 


In  I 

Mupenitmis  height.  '1  he  ecclesinstienl 
courts  having  sepnraieil  from  ilic  i-ii  il,  had  become 
not  only  terrible  to  persons  of  all  ranks,  by  their 
interdicts,  excommunications,  and  other  censures: 
but,  in  consequence  of  their  sppiimip  jurisdiction,  to 
which  they  pretended  they  BMrt  nliiue  tuyonalble, 
had  cmancipBted  themselves  from  nil  siibjectiuii 
10  civil  authority.  To  pot  a  slop  to  these  evils, 
and  reduce  the  clergy  to  the  rank  of  suluects. 
Henry,  in  n  great  council,  A.  D.  II  til,  enncted  the 
famous  constitutions  oft 'kireml,  11 1,  -ixteen  in  ntnnber; 
by  one  of  which,  all  clergymen  accused  of  crime, 
were  to  be  tried  by  tlie  civil  courts,  and,  when  con- 
victed, not  to  lie  protected  from  mini-lluicnt  by  the 
church  ;    hut   this,  and    the   other  canons,  as  tin  y 


■ 
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struck  al  the  alnoliite  indc]iendi'i..-o  of  llie  clergy  OB 
the  civil  powers,  itm  ttn-imuwdy  opposed  by  Uie 
clergy,  (tended  by  tin-  fmii"iis  Hirkc 
Canterbury,  who  pleaded,  tliat  liwy  ■  ere  hMM 
only  lo  the  lawn  ot  tlir  church,  warn]  la  I-  hobed 
only  in  MWal  courts,  and  I"  I"-  punished  only  hj 
ecclesiastical  censure*.  Henry  made  various  attempts 
to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  lo  tile**  const  itli  I  urns, 
IhiI  in  vain.  Beckrt  hail  reluctantly  '*nm  rfwdfaPM 
and  assent  to  tliein  ;  Inn  the  pope  W  him  a  dispen- 
sation, freeing  him  from  tils  oath,  ami  cnjnming  tiim 
lo  perform  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office.  Iteekrt 
liavuiy  obtained  this  dispensation,  ujienly  opjmsrd 
these  constitutions,  awl  protected  lite  clergy  from 
the  punishments  they  dtwnal,  in  spitr  of  M.nrj  | 
aving  taken  a  solemn  protest,  and  appealnl  to 
"'  after,  lc"  ■ 
,.l.lifil-l 

Bdtt 


After  various  attempts,  made  by  Henry,  to  soften 
the  archbisliop,  auil  to  induce  him  lo  comply  with 
Mime  kind  of  subjection  to  civil  authority,  lis  was 
compelled  In  give  way  to  th.r  pertinacious  ti-mnes-  of 
Meckel,  supported  by  tlir  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
and  lo  receive  that  ambitious  prelate  upon  his  own 
terms  ;  who,  as  soon  as  lie  relumed,  bcliuved  with 
such  insolence,  es  communicating  all  tile  superior 
clergy  of  the  kingdom,  wiio  were  willing,  in  some 
small  ilcgree,  to  comply  *iih  tin  regulations  uf  Lhir- 
cndim,  thai  these  last,  throwing  themselves  at  the 
royal  feet,  implored  protection  from  tin-  wraih  of 
Beckrt,  in  such  strong  terms,  that,  at  last,  the  kfear, 
in  a  violent  bunt  of  passion,  exclaimed,  "  I  h;it  no 
unliappy  prince  am  I.  who  have  not  about  me  one 
man  of  spirit  enough  lo  rid  me  of  this  insolent  pre- 
late!" This-  pusHMiale  exclamation  made  so  deep 
an  impression  ou  those  win  heard  it,  tlist  four  lnu-nut 
immediately  rroulvrd  eitlier  to  terrify  the  primate 
Into  submission,  or  lo  put  him  to  death.  To  prevent 
any  suspicion  of  tlieir  design,  fhej  left  tlie  court  at 
different  times,  and  arrived  at  Canterbury,  with  a 
chosen  band  of  determined  men.  mill  arm*  concealed 
■  n<hr*.  wIm  were  posted  in  ifitlerrni  jpuet* 
of  die  city,  lo  prevent  interruption  from  tile  eillsriis. 
The  four  barons,  attended  by  twelve  of  their  iiun- 
pauy.  went  unarmed  to  the  orcliiepiscopal  palace, 
and  were  admitted  into  an  apart  ment,  wliere  llie  arch- 
hi. Imp  sal.  i.im.r-iiig  »iili  ."tni'  of  Ui  clersy,  and 
toldhim  their  erranil,  which  wji  ritlirrtniaake  astat- 
li,  iiim  in  ilie  king  for  his  laaolaM  conduct,  and  lo 
absolve  tlie  jirelatrs  wIknb  he  had  excommunicated. 
or  sutler  ilealh.  Kecket  rniuune.1  irndnuiiicd  in  bis 
refusal,  upon  which  the  barons  retired,  wlien  his 
■ity  pressed  him  Id  make  his  escape, 
which  he  refused  to  1I0.  Tlie  bamits,  with  their  ac- 
complices, finding  that  threat*  nud  intcrccatons  were 
equally  vain,  put  ou  tlieir  raili  of  mall,  ami  each, 
armed  with  a  sword  ami  axr,  returned  tn  tlie  [suncr, 
but  found  the  gute  >hul.  VrmW  iIh-j  were  (irejiariiii: 
to  break  it  npen,  tliey  m  ,..h.1imi,,I  ,,(  |  harj 
way,  ami  Ml  let  in  al  a  wimW  l.j  rXoWl  ih-  Bcac 
A  cry  then  inae.  ■  tln^j  are  urmed,  lliej  arennonl." 
and  llecLet  mil  hurrieil  into  the  church  by  hi-  clerej. 


laipuig  iliai  die  sacrednes.  of  the  place  would  pK> 

nM   violence.     The  conspirators  haviiu.- 

■    [.aliice,  came  to  the  church:  and  oneof 

thrun-rjimt,  "wlM-re  is  tliat  traitor'  where  la  the 

nr,lil,-ii,,h.  >■'    Itecket  a.]vaticed    baldly,    and  Said. 

1.  ,ir.Jil,.-l,.,|.,  Inn  i.itmltnr  ;"  "Fly, 

■ 

■■  1  aril)  lie..-,  rk,"  lafdlad  BeckM.      Ilne.rfthecon 

ojm-alnrs  then  took  („[,>  (rt  m,  ^j^.  sajlog.  *  You 

are  my  primmer;  come  aI>Ki«  with  n.r."     Hut  lire ket. 

taking  him  by  the  collnr.  shock  him  *o  sialcatly,  thai 


henhmisl  tlirrw  him  down.  Knrarnl  at  tbw  noaav 
HK«  li.'-  I...  1. in  ..tm.  .1  ■  Mow  wiUilusiaiafli,i>iairat 
■ 

1  iiimlr  mi  the  head,  Hy  ilut»  iqlaar 
lilov.-.  rccdvfld  from  llie  three  uther  loirtae..  Iik'UI 
WW  almost  cloven  in  two,  awl  h*  heaim  w 
alxuil  tin-  pavniietital  ihr  1  linn  li     "Hub  fell  I'aw 

1.,  1  -  ^m 
|ion  of  ill.  ii*le|icwieine  of  the  derxy  uj<«  mj 
authority  ;  ami  wlw  emleavoaml  to  subject  bi>  kmg 

■ad   l-IHIlltl;     1 1.    I    li  Mr  |;M    |lll|-.ll,lloll. 

None  eipresscil  gmurr  grief,  at  Die  iraevsj  eml 

of  ihc  pmaiu,  iiutu  iIm  kniK  1 mK    r    ■  * 

pWy,  lake  any   Ibod,  it  a 
eonsolatkni  for  three  days.     He  abiu  dn 
and  Pathetic  narrative  «f  the  cj 
the  pope,  I'oiijuriiur  hbn  lo  HU^-end  cenaurw,  lafl  ha 
1    -—  ihe  truth,  and,  at  the  same  Urn*. 


these  days,  would  hove  entirely  ruined  Henrys  1 
At  last,  after  u  lung  and  eipcnaiveneavuiitlun,  mtp 
matters  nude  up  with  the  pai-al  niuri.  Iry  suaraM 
iwenring  on  the  gospels,  in  presence  uf  the  anfaj 
legates,  and  in  a  gnat  assembly  of  prims-*.  proMI 
nobles,  and  others,  in  the  ehnrch  of  M  Aiulrew.  thi 
he  had  neilher  (-ummanded  las  ilesiml  the  oVwah  < 
tli.  ardihishup  uf  Canterbury  ,  an.1  Iliai  when  he  ha 
heard  of  it,  be  was  very  much  (rine.1       In  oraW  I 

■ton  far  in-  qSmh  ,-.  ami  \tt\  ro  on  fall  n 

wuh  i|i... in  ir.  h.lie  Uhu»1  himself  to  give  totbekl 
trtnj'lnrs  as  much  money  as  would  pay  two  bum 
knivliLs  for  one  year,  lo  serve  111  tlie  lioli  Laud  j  1 
at  neit  <  hrtstmas,  toUke  tlie  cni*s,  and  «u  in  M 
inta  the  llolj  Ijuul  the  folluwini!  suuuuer,  u 
obtained  a  rUSpeusation  from  the  pope  ;  lo  pi 
prala  to  be  nun  I.  in  itiejnipr,  in  good  I'mth,  aaJwl 
inn  frund  ;  to  ahohsh  smli  aril  cicslina  as  bad  k 
iiilnaltH-i'il  in  his  own  lime,  (the  Clarembn  < 
tioii-;-  to  restore  all  tlie  iKneviiartiif  the  d 
I'linierliurj.  ami  uf  nil  tlie  clergy  and  laity,  1 
been  deprived  of  tlieir  estoi  1 
and  to  tills,  a  condition  was  added,  a 
doing  penoner  at  tlie  tomb  of  Meckel,  which  II 
after  his  arrival  from  France,  performed  Si  tW  fe 
lowing  manner  :  •'  Leaving  &nuhampcon.  he  M  " 
road  to  t  onlerbiiry  ;  and  was  no  sooner 
tliat  city,  than  alighting  fronirus  horse,  lli 
a  league V  distance,  and,  pulling   a 
walked  barr/aiteii,  in  eiireme  pain,  the  road  h 
purpose)!  strewed  with  sharp  gravel  •bate*,  la 
holy  liHnli  -  where, after  lie  had  lakeli  a  little  1. 
d  to  lv  scourged  on  tlie  bare  back  ■ 

foci  j  stripes,  by  tlie  |>riurand  llic  11 ■ 

line  ;  after  which,  lie   passed   tlir  uijrht    i 
Iving  on  the   piivenienl    uf  the   .liunli  . 
morning,  after  luvving  attended  a  prucessiunnnBBlA 
holy  tomb,  he  set  out  far  Loudon. " 

At  Beckrt  had  fallen  ui  .leu-nee  of  clerical  n 


to  be  revered  by  all  !•- 

was,  accordingly,  canonited,  and  Ui 

inn  silver  shniie  al  (  anierlwiry,  otiii 

eiatowcil  wult  miraculous  |»ivers  ; 

aVaat  vera  tupposed  to  be  mure  erBcaciuua  Ihma  hi 

of  all  tlie  other  saints,  whose  iwuie-  are  eiaulW 

the  Rianisli  twlrndar.     Cliaucer's  Camerbary  1 

sulBcienllj  demonsitrate  tlie  [a'pulant  j,  in  th 

of  pil;-Tiuiin;e-  to  Itecket 's  tomb. 

far  crusading  laid,  for  a  century,  faa 
i'.ii-iiied   uiio  Bam*   by    ambitaws    ("■nulls ;  aVa) « 
iih.iIi  naobh  liiirtmrnul  latliecisjin 
kin.1.  and  llie  cause  of  reliirnai.      By 
waa  deprived  of  a  sail  number  of  il 
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taVHKlf  money  were  exported  iiiui  Asia,  for 
»apf>fi  oi'  dm  ludy  war,  as  it  was  thendenumin- 
mi;  ml  numbers  of  the  mast  powerful  fiuiiLUes 
boar  m  <TBstqucnce  extinct,  or  were  involved  in 
pxtf  «nd  m*PTj .  Amoiijr  tliose  print-ts  who  were 
•■dUhlhe  mania  of  crusading.  Uicliard  Cceur  dc 
Ua  «ln  wirfewled  lus>  father.  Henry  II.,  bure  u 
awifal  nrure.  Stimulated  by  the  news  of  die  da. 
■Wikk  «*te  of  the  Christian*.  reduced  to  the  great- 
■  unman  n.  by  the  v  ictorions  arms  of  tlic  great 
Niaia.  wd  Buhtfiuus  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  a 
■ml  »«noc.  and  thereby  celebrate  his  iiuwe, 
MaaaiaiM  and  a  hero,  be  assumed  Uie  cross. 
tkfnk.  <ae  nHii*  father1*  treasures,  no  less  a  sum 
fca<Nnpon  ia  ei>W  ami  silver,  besides  plate,  jew - 
ai  aid  pecioua  stones.  To  this  lie  added  immense 
ast  Vt  the  amir  of  the  royal  castles,  manors,  parks, 
«a*,Md  fore*t>.  All  this  money,  greater  in  qunii- 
srt'zuaftd  ever  been  amassed  by  any  former  ting 
dla;aal.  ni  dusipated  in  this  chivalrous  expedi- 
te Rjrhud  wi  out  on  his  voyage  for  the  Holy 
laB,MHaM  by  a  numerous  fleet  and  army,  Dec. 
U*.  A.  D,  I  IVO.  Many  of  the  English,  who  had 
<*aW  tar  mn,  and  were  preparing  for  Iheir 
WaM  rapoditkon.  iinaginedthat  nothing  could  ren- 
fcBtMti  mere  propitious  to  their  enterprise,  tlian 
Mmfcr  all  the  Jews  they  could  meet,  and  seize 
' " '  is  sanguinary  and 


ftaaawd.  V«rfc.  and  other  placet ;  and  these  pious 
laiai  nrafwil  tlie:  punishment  due  to  their  111.ro- 
otf.  byhnaJly  embarking  in  the  fleet.  Kicliard. 
•Wa  la*  aad  stormy  passage,  in  which  he  lost 
■ntffciiiret,  at  last  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
wActt;  'the  ancient  Accho  of  the  1'lhlisunes,  anil 
danntaaak  of  ecclesiastical  nntiquilj),  which,  for 
taaaBakyean  had  been  invested  by  the  Christians, 
aal  had  aad*  a  avwt  gallant  and  successful  defence. 
Qfctta  amol  <d  Richard  and  his  valorous  host,  the 
■iar».  waaA  hn-t    languished   for   some   time,  was 


artillery  rf  flee  times  ;  freoiii 
W"  BW«;  aad  the  besieged,  despairing  of  relief, 
capoaWd,  i>e  weeks  after  tlie  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
li*4  my.  eo  the  following  terms  :  "  That  the  garri- 
"  ■  aatati  he  allowed  ui  march  out,  only  in  their 
e-  tbeir  arms  and  baggage  liehind  theni 


tawts.  ka>  or  th> 
—that  Sahdiu  i 


UOQaf  hn  Christian  prisoners  of  the  greatest  note 
-'.It  .,-.-  to  tin-  wo  kiiii:-  (Itichar-I.  and 
Habp  af  France).  ¥00,000  pieces  of  gold,  called 
Byataoaes.  for  Ins  men.  whom  they  liai)  taken  prison- 
as :  md  that  the  wlmle  enm-i.ii  should  lie  detaiuid  ii- 
h—arw.  till  these  conditions  were  fulfilled."  Thus 
■asf  the  a»At  tun>u«  siege  recorded  in  history, 
■fcdu  we  consider  the  length  of  time,  the  trended 
<bi  at  the  assailants,  or  the  waste  of  human  life  ; 
ar.  »iiT  its  walls,  no  fewer  than  six  nrchbisliops. 
»■  *»■  lushoj*.  forty  earls,  fiver  hundred  barons,  and 
aMQO  nwn  perished. 

Thai  peroioous  war  almost  drained  Kqglanil  of 
bskt  aad  Ben  ;  and  Richard  was  so  unfortunate. 


ir^mr.  aad  thrown  into  close  confinement,  by 
[^■fdd  af  Austria:  who,  upon  receiving  a  most 
!■■■  jt  ran<nm.  at  last  set  him  at  liberty,  utter  a 
I  «|U>Kt  ■/  fifteen  months  and  an  alsenre  of  liiur 
I  »*»»  thr-e  months,  ami  nine  dajs.  The  sum  raised 
I  wdfaid  it  kn  ransom  amounted  to  a  million  and  a 
I     M|njkh  '/our  money. 

■:L':^r  ikll   tij,-  i-ij!;ini!lies  wJiirh  t !i u-j »| ■*■ 
■     »r=>«ril.  sad  England,  in  particular,  kid  snll-rcd. 


by  successive  crusadi-s  iigainsl  (he  infi.lels,  pope 
Imioceiil  setanotheron  foot.  He  issucdn  bull,  Dec. 
S7lh,  A.D.  lino,  diretted  to  all  the  prelates  of  the 
Christian  chtireli,  '•iiiimjoidiiii;  \hr\i\,  and  all  tlieir 
clergy,  by  the  imthurity  of  the  apostolic  see — of 
Aliniglity  God — and  of  the  Holy  i;ln->st,aiid  under  (he 
pennlty  of  etenial  damniitioii,  I"  pay  the  lurtieth  part 
of  all  tlieir  revenues,  for  defnTtng  the  expenses  uf 
tills  expedition  ;  wliich  wiis  to  1«  t:ominalided  by  two 
uirdiiials,,  named  by  the  pope. 

This  papal  tax  ivas  iidk'i'ted  in  Knglnnd  ;  and  tile 
money  was  carried  to  Hom.-  by  Philip,  a  Romish 
nolary.  Jolui.  who  siicceeiled  Ftii-hard,  A.D.  USSl, 
instead  of  resenling  the  insult  li>  his  rights,  as  an 
independent  prince,  hy  a  foreign  power  imimsing  a 
UW  on  his  own  subjects,  without  his  consent,  whs 
so  weak  as  to  gram  a  fortieth  part  of  his  revenues  to 
the  pope,  and  exhorted  his  barons  to  do  the  same. 
At  the  same  time  Hint  tMs  t.n  was  impulsed  on  tlie 
clergy,  for  tlie  purpose  of  defraying  the  exjiense  of 
tlie  intended  crusade,  emissaries  were  sent  by  tile 
pope  into  all  countries,  iind  parLirulnrly  into  Eng- 
land, lo  exhort  the  biiiy  to  take  the  cross.  Ify 
these  means,  a  grent  tinny  was  raisid,  and,  coi,- 
ducted  by  the  eoum -ils  of  the  |nii'e.  was  not  at  oil 
employed  in  rescuing  the  I  Inly  Land  front  the  hands 
of  the  infidels,  but  in  delhrimin^  the  Christian  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  ;  who  ha.l  tlie  oiisfortune  to 
be  a  Greek  and  nut  a  Roman  Christian. 

Few  events  were  more  to  he  dreaded  by  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  at  that  period,  than  u  vacancy  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  as  it  wns  commonly  productive  of 
violent  contests  Imtli  at  home  and  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  But  the  death  of  Hubert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  wliich  happened  A.  D.  1S05,  was  pro- 
ductive of  more  fatal  consequences  to  regal  audio- 


in  England.  The  Cant erburiau  montshad 
long  claimed  u  right  to  elect  their  archbishops  ;  but 
this  right  had  uIwfivs  been  opj-osed  by  the  kings  of 
linglaiid,  and  the  prelBtes  of  the  province.  The 
monks  determined,  on  this  orm-inn,  to  anticipate 
their  competitors,  by  a  secret  anil  sudden  choice, 
before  the  vacancy  could  lie  generally  known;  and, 
therefore,  imniediiilely  ii]hhi  the  news  of  Hubert's 
deaih,  held  a  cliapler,  in  the  nigtil  lime,  and  elected 


their 


divulgo  his 

[■■III  i'li  :r 


in',  oliliged  h 


ithout  their  consent  ■  ami  sent 
immediately  .with  .omr  ,,f  their  own  number,  tu 

Koine,  lo  receive  lite  apprulniti if  the  pope.      But 

the  imprudence  of  the  iiewly-eleeied  archbishop,  in 
letting  out  tlie  secri't,  drtVatiil  die  whole  plan ;  am] 
his  electors  were  sri  dispensed  at  his  fnoli.-li  conduit, 
that  they  annulled  hi-  election,  and  chose  another, 
with  consent  of  die  kinsr,  who  immo'liaiely  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  see  ;  and  some  of  the  monks  were 
sent  to  Home  to  oliUiin  the  oon-i-ni  of  the  pope. 
This  afiair.  render-il  -nllieieiiilv  emliarrassing  by  tins 
double  election,  was  made  still  more  so.  by  a  solemn 

uf  the  elections  ;  and  who  also 
sent  their  protest  to  Home  to  prevent  the  consent  of 
tlie  pope  to  Imtli  claim-.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  court  of  Rome,  than  the  appear- 
ance of  so  many  parties,  and  so  many  opposing 
claims.  After  vast  sums  of  money  hnd  lieen 
spent  by  oil  the  parties,  and  a  whole  yeur  spent 
in  examining  witnesses,  a  papal  bull  was  issiiid, 
depriving  the  bishops  of  tlnii-  right  of  election, 
restricting  it  to  die  monks,  selling  aside  both  the 
candidates,  mid  ilivhring  Stipla-n  l.anglon,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  pope's,  archbishop  of  t  nntcrbury.  This 
i.ii-ed  a  dispute  between  the   king  nnd  pope  liuio- 


RNOUND.     {WCCUBUAOrttCML  IIIMuItY.) 


■1  a  spirited  and  angry  letter  was  m 
7  king  Jiilm,  aecusiue  his  holiness  of  injut- 
""  notion,  in  nu-iiig  a  -tiangcr  tt  **■ 
llil  dominions  without  his  Cull 
Innocent,  wlxi  luiil  U  in  liniM  niTii-tumnl  lo  trample 
ii  the  majesty  of  king*,  «i>  highly  oifendid  ui  this 
titer;  and  DM  a  long  and  I  mutiny  reply,  (filing 
liim.  in  (ilmn  trrnis,  tlmi,  if  lie  persisted  lo  dispute 
Ilia  minority,  he  would  plunge  liiin  in  inextricable 
iMlmlltM  Uvwu  now  formally  declared  between 
tlir  king  and  tin'  pupe.  But  it  was  an  impir  con- 
grniut,  and  Innocent  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
superior  power;  and,  therefore.  Immediately  laid  all 
■  ii  Jou  iiiniiT  an  interdict,  which  wm 

I J. i i nip  i H  hi  t.uglatid.al  his  command,  S3d  March, 

A.   I>.   IHOM     :■  mm,    Kir.  ud 

Worcester,    in    -pile    of  nil    Ihe    I    ■ 

tin  fij;l,  .  -1  u .       IV In.  [,irii-l.  Ill-    churche*  Wernshul 

up,  am!  the  clergy  restrained  Irom  performing  ihrir 
kturitiuil  functions,  except  liearing  coiuVakMis,  bap- 
obeying  tlie  papal 
i-  mnimalidMl  his  slieruls  hi  seise  all 
il  revenues,  in  their  several  counties, 
and  withdrew  from  Ihrm  the  prolrcllnn  of  tin-  Lm, 
i  were  ex  pined  lo  every  kind  of  injury. 

■in  uMii.i  iiii--r-.  mm  M  ii*  bhtfoML  other,  otav 

dm. I  ItaMMabM  wKMn  to  amSbtWtsI  iheir.liunhr., 
mid  llir  ■» lif.lr-  (■■iiiiitry  wN  a  rrw  of  confusion  and 
dismay.  When  this  interdict  had  continued  almut 
two  Jrnrs,  Innocent  went  n  atep  farther,  and  pro- 
nounced sciitenc*  ot  csconimunicalion  against  John  ; 
a  sentence  which  mode  the  greatest  monarch*  trem- 
ble on  their  throws :  mid  which  lie  comiiiandnl  the 
bishops  of  Fly,  London,  and  Worcester,  his  most 
".I.  The**  pre- 
tm,  then  rending  on  the  rontinrnt,  sent  copies  of 
i,  I  ill  i  In  |kiju- ',  i  iiiiimalids,  to  pub- 
lish it  in  tlii-ir  churches,  tu  tile  bishops  and  clergy 
who  remained  in  England :  but  none  of  tln-m  liail 
courage  to  execute  their  coninmn.li.  so  much  did 
thry  dread  tlir  wratli  of  Julin.  The  sentence,  liow- 
rauiin  n  iccret,  but  was  the  subject  of 
n  almost  every  company.  Keen  the 
i  ni  \. ii"  nil.  une  of  the  regal  judge-. 
I  silling  on  (lie  bench,  declared  lo  the  other 
judge!,  "  that  tlie  king  was  excommunicated,  and 
'  it  imiu*  fill  to  execute  nny  of  hit 
*  lint  he  wii»  imprisoned,  and  toon 
U  length,  aficr  some  overtures  for  an 
ii  bluing  been  made.  lajagdM  MM 
two  legale*,  t'niiduluh  and  Durand,  into  England. 
These  legates  brini;  admitted  lo  an  audience  in  a 
parliament  held  at  Northampton,  told  John  ibat  he 
wiu  bound  to  obey  tlie  pope  la  temporals  a*  well  as 
spiritual!  ;  and  when  Jolin  refused,  unreservedly,  to 
suhinil  lo  hi.  Iiolincs*,  Paudui]>h  published  the  srn- 
lenca  of  rvtuminitiiinttion  agniml  bin,  Willi  a  loud 
voire,  n.W»ed  all  hit  aubjecu  from  their  oaths  of 


reign  in  (nglaiKl.  1  lie  legates  thru  ratnmed  lo 
their  glnMly  monitor  at  Rome,  and  having  informed 
him  (if  king  John's  oUtinacy,  the  pontlaT  proceeded 
U>  Mill  more  violent  mmsiira..  lie  pronMinced  the 
aetrlence  of  clconununicaurHi  against  all  who  should 
obey  him.  or  bate  any  cimorxkio  with  him.  No 
sooner  were  thr*«  (enlem-rx  known  In  rjielaml,  tlaui 
tlie  >uper*uNiu.  tear*  i.(  n«ny  tt  the  barons,  who,  at 
I  hit  lime,  were  i.,ik  Ii  diHatisfieii  witJi  their  prince, 
(or  his  gross  niis^ovrrnment,  were  strongly  excited  ; 
and  one  Peter,  tlie  ht-rmit ,  a  mad  enthtuiaM.  went  up 
and  down,  atrstdiing  against  John,  for  his  diuthrdi- 
ent>  to  the  pope  j  aial  propliesying  ilmt  ho  would 
not  be  king  of  England  on  next  Aacenaion-day. 


In  tlie  mean  lime,  the  French  king  ■* 

lis  llie  pojn -.mi  l.i-  MBHMt  ■>!  id. 

ifM  ;  nnd  ».«  piraYluwd  lbs)  panluo  of  all  lo*  turn, 
and  ili<  Uogdraai  lor  his  reward.  Tola  was  ■ 
!•  mptjitioii  which  lie.  in  cunimini  with  other  luaaiaa^ 
who  rrmiHil  at  Ihnt  piYiod,  was  tMatbte  to  raaat, 
lie  rui-e.U  mighly  army,  bin!  cnlected  a  great  iasat. 

to  i.,ii    (.. .■■.-.-..., 1 1  at  btgwnd,  i"  eMa«a|MHM  M 

the  pope',  grant  |  never  renerting  that  ha  tJUMfcy 
ncknowlolgrd  the  right  of  tba  popr  to  dispoa*  of 
■Towns  and  kingdoms  at  his  plrasiirr.  JaML 
IWurnird  of  thtnr  tranaaetiona  " 
made  the  inoU  vigorous  eltorU  ti 
Mini.  Hut  all  IliiTSe  preparat' 
served  only  to  pRawata  iln  t 
foe,  as  Mioti  as  John  waa  sufncinilly  verrikact  by  ha* 
dread  uf  ihe  Freia'h  army,  and  hia  aiupirioaa  of  Mb 
i i«  ii  -uliji  i -ti.  in  ii >i lm  e  linn  in. 'in ill  tu  surmder  Ua 
crown  bikI  kingdom  lolJie  pope,  Philip  n  s  i  n— Jalaal 
loiilniiKlonluseulerpritcajniint  rjIgland.tdavuiduW 
thmiders  of  tlie  Viiunm.  it"'  dreadful  rilects  uf  waif* 
he  laid  before  bis  eyes.  John,  having  made  aa  «a> 
limited  submission  to  Uir  pope,  by  uprreii 
Luigton,  tlie  arclilasbop  appniuted  by  li 
oil  tin1  clergy  who  had  adhered  to  bar 
and  lo  repair  all  their  losset,  ami  j 
prnses  they  had  incurred  diving  this  s 
dispute,  was  again  received  into  the  pmli-ctioti  of  raw 
holy  tee  ;  and,  lo  give  an  effectual  check  to  rhsaa, 
of  whose  power  Innocent  began  lo  be  afraid.  Mm 
agreed  lo  resign  his  kingdom  into  the  lunda  of  has 
holiness,  and  consented  to  hold  his  power  unlrr  luaa. 
puyim;  a  tribute  of  TOO  mrrks  lor  tngbtott.  and  100 
tor  Inland.  This  ignominious  treaty  aas  nil  bat 
into  elfrct  at  Dover.  Mb)  loth.  All  ICU  I  -ad 
continued  in  force  till  the  reign  of  Idwurd  III, a 
period  of  ISO  years.  Thus,  Kngland  and  ' 
were  no  longer  one  imlependeiil  nmuuihy, 
in  I  IbaJr  kings  ita bmbie *1_ 
In  the  long  interval  between  the  Norman  n 
awl  tlie  era  nl  tlie  reformation,  a  period  of  neat  .t 
years,  very  few  ecclesiastics  occur  worthy  the  M 
lion  of  the  historian,  as  any  way  remarf  " 
genius  or  ImriiiiiK.  'I  hisnas  Bradwardine,  Bi . 
oftniiierliury,  wns  one  'IhislrnrneilaialpWin 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  I 
1. 1  h*  studied  at  Uxtonl,  and  wiu  one  uf  Ibe  p 

of  that  university,  in  A.D.  13*5.    Fie  was  the 

est  iBathemaUrian  and  theologian  uf  h»  day."   Mt 

was  coiuetsor  to  Kdward  111.  and  sllended  Maa  Ii 

his  French  wart  I  he  wan  chosen  archbeiJias 

lerbury  by  tlie  twrnks,  but  tdwnrd  refum 

willi  him  ;    however,    soon   afier,   being   < 

BMMOd  time,  I'jlwnrd  consented  to  the  ckcti 

did  not  long  survive  hts  o 

days  after  his  arrival  at  Lambeth  palace.      Ii  m  ooly 

from  lus  great  work,  entiilnl.    Ihe   I 

against  the  Pelagians,  that  we  are  able  tu  i.-tb  a 

proper  estimate  o?  the  piety,  the  deep  buauUty,  tha> 

metaphysical  acumen,  and  argumenuti<e  geiuia  rf 

the  man.    John  UickliO,  rector  of  l.uiierwortli.  w 


iimtrilinted,  by  h: 
for  that  great  event,  by  Ihe  translation  of  the  1 
IVIille    divinity    proaeaM 
i.'x ford,  lie  publidieiliriiauii^aKliLsionsaaaiaBtti 
subsuinliatioii,  Ike  pope's  iidallibility  ;  drnmliaMI 
cliun-h  of  lioine  was  tlie  liend  of  the  oilier  d 
that  St  Peter  had  tlie  power  of  the  keys  an 
than  any  other  of  tlie  apostles,  and  aAnned  II 
v_  t«..,„_.  .,  „. 1  l.  .  „r — .-nicofii 

there  were  only  Iwo  orders  of  spiritual  ndert,  v- 
hishops  Mat  deaenna  ;  that  all  human  I 

BtpM ■  ."ii  ■ I  |  Ittf  MaW ., 
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Dot  to  be  restricted 
d  Brno  at  prayer.  All  dsesn  opinions 
■ -•  •>  ajilrui  [frd  at  Rlimr,  BS  nielli  lie 
«Kiir  orders  were  sent  In  England  lu 
imiia  el  Wickiiffiici  Bui  the  reformer, 
»»|irvj  ay  111*  puweiiul  protection  of  John,  duke 
a  lmxi  1.  uhuujeb,  hit  books  were  bunml,  and  hini- 
**  *T»r."i  ■**  liis  professorship,  pit  leave  (o  end 
a>*rr>  uj  |v*or,  at  lus  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  lie 
ed  volumes,  all  of  which  were 
,  iiinl  ordered  lo  be  burned, 
1,  by  i1k-i-.ii.uh' 1 1  1  if  1 '(insuuiri.', 
T  P.Ttj-one  yean  alter  Ids  death.  But 
BBionl ;  and  Ills  disciples,  tailed  Lot. 
■iw,  as  Moabeim  observes,  generally 
I  to  filoos  |ienuui  in  these  times,  by  tiieir 
_.  ana.il  I'lrtisl,  Puritan,  ami  Methodist  in  after 
■a.  amaial    aftrr  hi*   death ;  although   «ei end 


jj  [he  flames. 
H»  dn  «f  |« pal  despotism  were  shaken  in 
Ura*ji  by  an  lUkrxprKteil  event,  naiorly,  tlie  wrathuf 
HaVj  VIII.  aj* i list  liii'  put »-.  tor  relusu  is  to  sanction 
tanaiii  agvwf>«  liiio  and  lib,  queen.  Ltiurclrd  in  nil 
tat  ^inmiiaa  at  an  idolatrous  communion,  and 
fmmmd  wl  nmrr  literature  than  roost  of  the  princes 
> a*  day,  Henry  employed  his  royal  pen  to  arrest,  if 
r  1  al  .  tar  puMiea*  of  toe  Saxon  reformer.  This 
)ati  —  mi  BMueil  by  a  sen  ile  priesthood,  aud  pre- 
asfeiitta  ass  aedniess, received  llie  papal  lieuediclion  ; 
aat  Hear),  «  mud  of  his  pious  attempt,  was  dig- 
aaW  na  the  tkle  of  defender  of  the  faith.  Cardi- 
al Haavy,  hn  favourite,  wa»  invented  by  ttie  poiie 
nfc  IrcaUar  MUhoriiy,  which,  combined  wiui  [lie 
ifcabtt  tofl  at  ail  ecclesiastical  benefices  within 
i»  ph  <d  llw  crown,  aud  avisitorial  power  over  all 
eanrj'  ™<W,:*-  •*"!  monasteries,  exempt  ur  not 
if|l.  ivkml  hun  the  existing  sovereign  of  the 
laajrt  dnit  |  *"d-  ihereJ'orr.  from  such  n  monarch 
*•  lUtey,  «id  *orfc  a  minister  0=  VVnlsey,  neither  a 

11  fi 1  if  of  religion,  nor  a  separation  from  Home. 

rueUi  at  expected.  But  what  human  wisdom  could 
■at  faiLji.L,aad»nal  human  power  could  not  ellect. 
■w  aii—pli  Iml  by  Him  who  lias  the  hearts  of 
•wrcb * Lm hands.  Henry.  wliHlier from a di-gusl 
a*  tad  takes  al  Idaqoeen,  with  whom  he  had  cohabit- 
ed  inrly  tveaty  years,  or  whether  from  scruples  of 

baaar  he  hail  married  bis  brother's  wife,  and  die 

•|i«h  of  ilirfXimacy  cast  upon  his  ilnnghtcr  by 

(■■r  aniga  prs>  •-.  s*|  anitcl  Irtuu  his  wife's  uetl,  and 

■fcued  t*  the  pupe  for  a  divorce.    This  circumstance 

rVfieud  the  lutiiiif.  who.  from  fear  ufnlleiidiiig  die 

"■       t.  Charles  V.,  nephew  to  Henry-  hated  spou-.e. 

"  ■!  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  keep 

.   V.«e  as  possible   in  suspense.     Hut 

'"X  of  delay,  and  irritated  at  the  pro- 

t  of  pope  Clement,  appealed  to 

""'    iniversitics,  aial   desired 

0  following  queries,  vj*„ 

asa.  u  hetLeT  it  was  agreeable  to  the  law-  of  (lod  for 

4aa*  «o  marry  bis  brother's  wife  !*  and,  setwndly, 

Vank>v  ute  t«pe  could  dktpSDH  will)  the  law  of 

W    Frotn  all  tin-  lunn-rsiui-s  of  Kurb[ie,  and  most 

W  aar  oaamenlal  litrrati.  whether  Lutheran*  or  Fa- 

1    aiM,  Aaae  td  Kooae  excepted,  he  received  an  answer 

BMpaaU  u>  hat  wooes,  which  was  afterwards  con- 

aaaal  by  puiiaiiieM.  and  the  t-ltTgy  in  convocntien 

.    a^aakW.      Ibis  happy   expeilieut  was  supgested 

1     'I  *■  fiaa  n    Crannu-r,  a  secret  friend  and  convert 

I    *  b*t  spoons  of  Luther ,   and  eased  the  real  ur 

I    F^aaaW  (eraplca  of  the  monarch.    Catharine  was. 

I   ■na'Bfly.divorred  from  the  royal  bed;  and  Anne 

1   Urya,  a  banal  to  the  Kvfonnation,  was  publicly 


married  to  Henry. and  llie  succession  (o  the  crown 
settled  u]«ii  the  heirs  of  hej  body  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, in  spite  of  .il  ihe  rcimm.i  juices  of  tiie  pope. 
H'olsey  lieini;  suspected  of  insincerity  in  the  affair  of 
tile  divorce,  was  disgraced,  tad  stript  of  all  his 
wealth  and  power,  'llie  clergy  sJinreciin  the  fall  of 
their  lord;  and  Henry  revenged  himself  on  the  pope, 
by  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical commerce  with  Home,  and  declaring  his 
resolution  to  annex  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
church  to  himself.  However  startled  llie  clergy 
were  at  tills  unusual  stretch  of  power,  they  were  yet 
(tlfld  ultimately  to  submit  to  Henry's  mercy;  as,  by 
tiieir  owning  WoJwy't  legatiuc  uutlKirity,  they  had 
become  guilty  of  a  breach  of  stntute.  it  being  con- 
trary to  an  express  law  of  Hklinrd  II.  to  procure 
bulls  from  Rome  for  legaline  |«iwcr.  This  punloii 
they  could  nut  obtain,  but  by  acknowledging  the 
king  as    sole  and    supreme    bead   of  the  English 

church,  next  to.  and   11 edialely  under.  Christ ;  so 

tliat.  in  fact,  the  church  (hf  Lnylaod  merely  eluinged 
heads,  and  Henry  vms  Hie  w  pope.  Thus,  while 
the  pretended  successor  of  SI  IVur  sluoil  trilling 
about  a  contested  marriage,  he  lost  all  hist  revenues 
and  authority  in  England  in  one  day,  and  from  that 
hour  lo  this,  tin-  mynl  supreiniicy  Ims  continued  ns  a 
fuinlii[llF'Iil.ul  Jirt ii.-ii-  of  llie   K[.l-i-..|'iil  cburcll. 

Henry,  by  his  [irnluse  exjiemliiure,  Imd  dissipated 
all  his  treasures.  Bad  nothing,  [lu-velore,  could  have, 
happened  so  op|)ortuin-lj  tor  re|'leuishing  his  ex- 
hausted funds,  us  lii-  ln-orli  villi  die  |j«pe,  and  his 
arbitrary  assumpticu  Nfeci-lcsin-iinil  soprcmacy.  In 
virtue  of  it.  he  seiied  nil  the  lirst-fruits  and  lenths 
of  tlie  church  livings,  which  furmerlj  lielonged  to 
bis  holiness,  and  converted  them  lo  his  own  use, 
and  couipcl'id  tin-  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  nod 
York  to  pny  into  his  exchequer  £l  18,840,  a  vast 
sum  in  these  days.  He  also  appointed  Cromwell, 
his  vicar-general ,  to  employ  commissaries  to  visit 
llie  monasteries,  and  examine  Llieir  morals,  but 
especially  their  wealth.     The  result  of  this   inspec- 

to  the  monks.  The  relics,  so  long  a  fruitful  source 
of  revenue,  were  exposed  and  Destroyed  'Hie 
images  of  a  gre.11  in;  my  [T'-li  udi  d  si' ims  were  token 
down,  and  publicly  binned,  mul  nil  the  rich  ollcritigs 
al  their  shrines  wre  seiieil.  Ihe  visitors  having- 
declared  the  itnpo-sihiiiiy  "I   rei'..]iuing  the  vices  of 

the  monks,  the  di-sohti I'  nil   iiuiuasteries,  ini<b>r 

£100  11  year,  was  passed  by  net  of  parlinment,  in 
IMIi,  find  given  to  the  crown  ;  ;)7o  monasteries  were 
thus    siij.pres-ed.  whose  landed    property  produced 

£  .1^,000  yearly  rent ;  mid  wl -personal  properly 

yielded  above  £MJU,(XK1  slerling.  All  llie  religious 
monks,  thus  turned  out  of  tiieir  cells,  and  who 
amounted  to  10,000  p-rsous.  Inui  forty-five  shillings 
each  given  them,  and  every  governor  got  a  smull 
pension.  But,  to  ease  the  crown  of  this  expense, 
llie  monks  and  trims  wen  inducted  into  benefices  as 
last  as  they  became  TOcant ;  which  prove!  prejudi- 
cial to  Iheclmrch,  as,  by  these  means,  the  bulk  of  llie 
lower  clergy  were  di-giiiv-il  papists  mid  secret  ene- 
mies to  the  reformation.  In  two  years  afterwards, 
all  the  monasteries  "ere  suppressed,  Bud  tiOo  great 
abbeys,  together  wild  '.111  colleges,  mid  110  hospi- 
tals, fur  (lie  relief  of  tin-  poor,  were  dissolved  by 
one  act.  Under  [111  lence  of  rc^ulnting  llie  duties  of 
lherlerg7,  many  of  the  bisliops  wen-  com  pel  ted  to  sur- 
render the  landed  property  of  tin  it  sees  into  thehunib 
of  tlie  new  uontill ;  who.  0111  of  tender  concern  fur  their 
morals,  judged  thin  poverty  wits  I  tie  liest  way  lo  pre- 
serve tiieir  purity.  No  fewer  than  seventy  nituatrs 
were  taken  from  tile  archbishopric  of  York,  and 
other  dioceses  sutTereil  in  pniponioii.  All  llie  mon- 
ies in  Ireland,  and  llie  knights  of  St  John  of 


ENGLAND.      [ttOOLBSlASTII  u.  Jlisimiv.} 


Jerusalem,    were     suppressed,    and.    |a    mi.ij.h-i,- 
i'ii-  inu-liworirt  granted    111    llw    King 

■    of  ii>e  in- rwnUm,  anil  all  the 

cluiiulriei,  tree  cliapels,  mid  hospital*,  in  the  iing- 

i  MM  Inii!  wn>tr  [!ir  lemma-si  heritage 
nf  tint  church  of  which  he  luid  made  himself  the 
bend.  It  is  estimated,  tlmt  llic  relit'ious  establ  ish- 
..--.il  by  him  must  have  amounted  1" 
above  A'*?;!  ,000  sterling  yearly  income,  and.  Bt  n 
mmJerair  computation,  would  now  fiill  little  short  of 
Xi,omfrm  par  win  urn.  'I  he  uhta-y  of  St  Altai, 
(liic  British  prTiluuiartjr,)  which  «u  valued  nt 
Xl.nan  yearly  revenue,  possessed  i-uip  which,  a 
crntnryallcnraid*,  yirLbd  W*  ,000  annually.  Many 
». ,r  proposed  Id  render  the  acquisition  of 


U.«  ,  fir  the  acquisition  ill'  n-cful  language*,  and  'he 
education  of  those  ■trnrfrH  lor  diplomatic  aicnul 
n-  under  government.  Bui  Henry  had 
anything  at  limn,  hut  tlie  education  of  In-  ■nlpj.< -t.  ; 
ami  iiuUiint!  lik.'  u  system  of  gcnrrnl  instruction  lias 
ever  yet  HMI  rsiidil.-hcl  in  IiilI.iii'I- 
Tbc  monasteries  were  the  great  asylum,  ami  only 


system  liy  II  Fury's  father,  a  system  at  once  formidable 
tu  llie  state,  nu.l  dangerous  to  til*-  stability  of  the 
limine.  Before  that  time,  a  very  great  prujior- 
Ikni  nl'  tli.'  |>r>]>ulnti(iti  lived  in  a  stale  of-vassal 
1 1.| m-]i, Lime  amma  the  emit  barons,  ami  held  their 
ill  possessions  by  military  tenure.     Hy  the  ' 


I  they  were  supported,  at  their  lintpitahli 
halls  they  were  fed.  and  about  their  persons  they 
were  retained.  Tlie  great  earl  of  Warwick,  Lhe  last 
of  the  powerful  barons,  and  commonly  drooniuntrd 
[he  king- maker,  bad  no  less  than  3O.000  of  these 
retainer*,  who  daily  fed  at  his  table.  Hut  this  system 
of  vassalage  being  dissolved  by  Henry  VII.,  Ihnn- 
•itmli  were thrown  into  absolute  indigence;  and  bul 
for  tlie  support  whii-h  they  received  from  the  monas- 
teries, abbey*,  and  hospitals  in  the  kingdom,  would 
tort,  died  of  citrcme  want.  On  the  suppression  of 
religious  houses,  tlie  country 
„mnls,  who  subsisted  "     ' 

S 'hindering  nil  tliey  met 
lighways  |    and   no   less  than  73,000.  . 
capitally    convicted  mid   enroled    in   the  reign   of 
Henry  VIII.     To  prevent,    indeed,  if  possible,  the 

poetad  formerly  by  the  monasteries,  Ike., 
from  being  tiiniwn  upon  the  public,  large  quantities 
nt  eliun-h  lands  had  liecn  sold. ol  easy  rates,  to  enable 
Af  |  ■  ■  ■  r  ■  - 1 i .  I,i  fcaafl  af  tlie  wonleil  hospitality  ; 

,i  •  this  ihity,  n  penalty  nf  i'li  13s.  Id 
|ht  month,  was  iinpo«rd  on  the  violators  of  this 
;  lini  the  measure  foiled,  ami  another 
attempt  was  mode,  in  ItM,  to  lay  the  burden  upon 
the  parochial  Hero*,  every  parish  priest  being 
obliged  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  bis  income  Tor 
rc|Miiruig  the  church,  (ml  supporting  the  poor.  Hut 
this  plun  also  proved  abortive,  and  it  was  at  last 
judged  proper  to  Compel  tlie  pBrish  wliere  the  poor 
wen-  lairn  to  nippurt  thi-tn  ;  wtikli  wai  done  in  the 
reign  nf  out-en  tliwheUi,  ami  eoiitinurd  to  be  the 
hiu  ,.|  II. e  hud  and)  the  year  1U4,  when  some 
malrnal  nlieralkm-  on  the  I'oor  Laws  were  enected 
by  the  H  hijj  ministry.  Whatever  may  have  been 
iln  eotnaptMH  tlial  aitiH-hnl  thenmefves  to  lie 
tu  tin  iui>i  mt  ion  of  the  old  laws,  it  i.  to  1*  regretted, 
that,  in  the  rliangrs  that  linve  been  made,  the  har- 
I* ron •  din-in nes  ofMalllius  are  alun 
w-lesl  upon,  and  the  veste.1  righit  of  tlie  poor  In 
juirorhiul  relief  are  liule  rn'ognite'l, 

The  •epsratlcn  of  the  K"(;li-h  rhorcli  from  thai  uf 


Ho,„e,  <-"iu. i lilted  !hi1  liille  to  itv  rrfoetnatiow  ;  la* 

the  progress  of  knowledge  abroad,  with  die  niaatar 

bed,  SOBM  of  »hiih  toiuel  their  ny 


lag,  : 


i  |«pu1ar  c 


i  look  k 


gJifton  n't  llouv  "itklilfi  Sew  Teal 
reprittlcd  by  Tyndal  at  Antwerp,  A.  1>.  11T7.  WW 
the  lirst  thai  mode  its  appeannre.  At  the  na»> 
plaints  of  the  bishop-,,  however,  all  the  eopin  wo* 
inlled  in  by  proclaniulion  ;  the  king  prumisaaf  • 
more  correct  translation.  But  it  was  imponialr  ka 
snip  popular  curiosity  once  eiciled;  Cir,  Uiosigh  (W 
biitiojn  iHiughl  up,  iuh!  latent .  all  the  cnfhai  af 
Tyndal'.  T.-.uiineiil,  Uiat  tliey  could  bra!.  V*  •»*T 
repriiiie.1  abroad,  ami  1*111  over  to  wnlatiB 
on,  who  privately  ihapcned  then  (rnrng  thew 
.  ununre  ami  friemls.  At  last,  the  ruaiocMiaj 
de<-ree<l  In  have  the  Itible  translated  into  Kcadjab, 
ami  printed  liir  common  use,  awl  wt  up  tn  rheroara. 
This  translation  made  its  appniranre  in  \£38 ;  Mil 
mwell  procured  a  warrant  from  the  kuig  *«Juv 
king  all  hi.  suhjecu  to  read  it.  I  pon  uutsre  of  tm 
diversity  of  doctrines  delivered  in  the  iiulpita,  n> 
king  forbmie  nil  preaching,  till  he  lunuelf  -hooai  <M 
fonli  certain  articles  uf  fmth  to  l«-  believed  by  ail  las 
sulnrrts.  which  were  occordinitiy  fnmed  by  hisiel 
and  ratified  by  a  number  ul  the.  clerjry.  Ity  ihew.aW 
Scripture*  nod  the  ancient  creeds  were  amd 
standards  of  faith,  without  the  tradition  of  thed 
ami  the  decrees  of  the  pi 


■e  passed  over,  ami  purgatory  left  4* 
tulatantiatiun,  aurunlar  r»n(rvaiu«,  1 


dM  >oishi|i|iiii^  of  saints  and 
Kur  this  daring  infringement  of  papal 
Henry  ni  excommunicated  by  Im  rr>~ 
which  produced  no  oUier  effect,  but 
again  require  his  •ubjeits  tu  swear  olle_ 
as  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  and  to 
several  refractory  priests. 

The  sole  right  of  reforming  the  church  1 
vested  in  the  crown  ;  and,  in  case  of  the  kirt 
a  minor,  in  the  council.  Kdwanl,  Henry  •  1 
ceeded;  and  a  bright  sunilawnrdupiai  tlie  H 
tion.  As  Edward  was  a  minor,  the  gi 
under  tlw  management  of  a  council  np|"ontcd  by 
late  king  ;  in  which,  the  reforming  puny  prefnaa 
aled.  The  seventies  of  the  late  reign  were  11 
ately  relaxed,  the  persecution  was  stopt,  ami  1 
refugees,  as  (overdale.  Hooper,  and  Itogert,  (I 
proto-martyrs  in  Mary's  reign .)  ami  many  othen.  •*" 
recalled  laane;  and  tlie  refurtners,  freed  fr —  M 
subjection  to  the  late  king .  preached  fully  a 
against  I'opery. 

In  i.,.,_'.  tlw  WioamoB  prayer  Imnkwaa  ras 
■educed  to  its  present  form  ;  and  a  tank  uf  at 
of  faith  for  tlie  church  ofKngland,  alwul  (aiyewwai 
■umber,  were  drawn  up  by  C runner  ami  KaHey,arJ 
sent  to  the  other  hishopt  for  iiirrerlbHn  ami 
limits  ami  brine  again  reviewed  by  t'naaa 
gave  them  tile  finishing  Uqck,  ihey  were  f 
to  the  council,  and  received  tlie  royal  1 
They  are  the  nine  in  suhstaiu-e  with  lb 
articles,  being  reduced  to  thirty-nine  in  them 
of  Elliabeths  reign.  See  the  si 
summary  of  their  principle*. 

The  Reformation   did  not  advance  fi 
left  in  an  imperfect  stole  by   the  df 

Kdwanl,  who  died  al  the  age  of  mm, 

was  succeeded  liy  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Hroe.  afc. 
queen;  which  put  a  total  aMp  to  the  growls,  I 
rroteXsnlisTfl  rise  some  yean.  In  her  dart  rata] 
of  hr  years,  no  lew  lhan  21',  Pmleaaanta  1 
Use  stake,  cmnprisng  (ve  huh.pp».  aoa 
Cranmrr,    twenty 'one    ministers,   eight    | 


emilasd.    (antiquities  and  architecture.) 


i    hundred    husbandmen. 

-lit-.  *fiy  bit   women,  and    four 

■    under  prosecution, 

hb  ihi  mrrr  witlfH,  and  sixteen  perished  ill 

vtw.  the  r**»  w»rr  drliverrd  liy  die  liappy  turum- 
Bantrf  M*ry\  oVatli  In*  honk .  corrected,  if  not 
"»a  hy  luaM  Harlrish,  it  i"  said,  400  persons  suf- 
WHUdrta  this  mtrn.  Imidn  those  who  «ere 
MMlf  ■ntilrtr*!  in  niwn;  of  these,  twenty  wen? 
'M*f«  and  dignified  rWgymrn.  sixty  were  women, 
|rf*kBiiat  ww»  pn-gnont.andone  was  delivered 
4*  (MM  in  the  ire,  which  was  burned.)  and  above 
arnan  Bad  children.  The  dentil  of  Mary,  and 
T  ■■—  ofEuBbrtii,  revivisiUw  cause  of  Protrsu.n- 
■aa. aaf  mlslnhrd  the  church  of  England  much  in 
■  ■■■t  In  which  It  at  prvsent  exists.  For  an 
•n^at  •f  the  mnatitiitiiw  of  the  church,  see  tile 
■M  OkmiA  in  this  article-  Upon  its  various  for- 
twnr:  the  civil  wars  we  cannot  here  enter. 
■  **d  ArrAttrrturr. — These  subjects  may 
g  bmncnes  of  the  civil  and 
"and  we.  therefore, 
ii  this  place.  The 
«,  as  we  have  already  said,  lived 
M  «iv»ge  state  of  society,  dwelling 
iptl  their  Industry  was  directed 
ran*  of  subsistence  and  defence,  so 
t*«t  newft  then-  sepulchral  constructions,  there  are 
a*  tmf^mird  rvaaiia  of  their  labour  and  skill 
'uuv.  The  bimm  mill  earthen  mounds  or  barrows 
a,Baauy  of  which  were  explored  in  the 
J  by  Dr  Sliikelcy,  anil 


■i  ■  rJe.  *ad  almost  oiiii  sta 
a>  w»  M*  cm*,  and  their 


art? 


Twcrutly   by  Sir  Kicliard  C. 

nl  their  British  origin,  by  the  relics  of 

r*[«mi  and  personal  ornaments  which 

L    To  these  may  be  added,  as  probable 

of  the   circular   mounds,  or 

pt  parts  of  England, supposed 

and  Put-pits,  on  the  confines  of 

anion,  as  well    as  some 

r>T^s  m  the  iidt  of  a  hill  near  Luckingtou  hi  North 

Wtlishire.aay  hare  been  habitations,  or  storehouses 

af  the  anrwwt  Britons.     As  for  the  Stone  Circles, 

CrmlcrJhx,  «r  alttn.  Cairns,  Kislvatns,  Logan,  or 

recking  MMaca,  aal  Tolmen .  or  basin  stones,  found 

ia   (rrenJ  parts  of  England,  from  Cumberland  to 

Cornwall,  their  erigin  is  at  best  doubtful.  The  ruder 

DaiaMi  of  tlus  sort,  composed  of  rough  stones, 

.ah  m  Rvlinch,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  A  bury  in  Wilts. 

aw  ai'i'l)  destroyed,  may  possibly  have  been  erected 

b*  the  Britons,  though  for  what  purpose  is  utterly 

■tulaia :  the  opinion  that  they  were  Druidical  tem- 

■e»  imk  akan  b  tnconsistenl  with  the  testimony  of 

■aoeaf  writers,  iliat  the  places  consecrated  to  the 

"™ —  of  idifrioas  rites  by  the   Druids   nrt 

--'  -f  open  plains  like  those 

are  placed.     The   most 

»^H*aaie  Ol    ine  now  circles  is    Slon''hcn<'e.  on 

htatory  Plain,  which  differs  from  A  bury  and  other 

Mb  af  the  kind  in  being  formed  of  hewn  stones. 

■afaafy  connected  by  tenon  and  mortise,  and  dis- 

*~ ;_■»  BDL-ii  skill  in  the  construction,  that  Inlgo 

Ihb  ^apposed  it  to  be  a  Roman  bypnethral  temple, 

MAnwd  to  the   pod   C  reins,  an  opinion   fur   more 

bin  that  of  its  having  been  constructed  bj 

b  before  the  Roman  invasion.     The  suhjec- 

Ut  country  to  tlie  Romans  is  attested  by 

fragment*  of  various  kinds,  from  the  simple 

_  tepiiiehral  tablet,  or  military  stone,  to  the 

ybaU  portico  welabonh:  tesselated  pavement.   I 

aaaa  he  observed,  that  the  Romans  held  no  pn 

F*lja  the  m1  of  Britain  :    their  chief    building: 

•aiiiai.  were  pobik-  structures,  or  residences  fu 

aalvaiCiary  oaVen ;  and  of  both  numerous  relics 

*■*  beta  discovered.      Among  the  former  are  tlie 


way  at  Lincoln,  and  tlie  columns  and  part  of 
entablature  of  the  front  of  a  temple  uf  die  Sun,  which 
were  eicavated  in  iJisiiiiij;  trie  foundation  of  houses 
at  Bath  ;  and  aiming  tlie  Tinier,  imuiy  have  been  laid 
open  in  Gloucester-!  lire.  ( .ixiord'liire.  M  iltsliire,  and 
other  counties,  which,  tluiiinli  consisting  only  of  the 
substructure  of  such  buildings,  in  many  instances 
have  been  so  perfect  as  to  indicate  the  plan  and 
arrangement  ol  die  several  apartments,  which  have 
frequently  been  found  decorated  with  beautiful  pave- 
ments, displaying  mythological  or  grotesque  designs; 
ai  those  at  Wood  eh  ester,  near  Stroud  water,  of  which 
most  splendid  eiigravings,  with  descriptions,  were 
published  by  Samuel  l.vsons,  F.  S.  A.  The  great 
Ituutan  roads  are  aindiiw  I  In-  r I i.'in.ct eristic  works  of 
the  conquerors  of  Britain.  They  were  admirably 
constructed  with  vast  labour,  by  die  soldiery,  as 
appears  from  ancient  iii-'.-riplioiis  still  existing. 
Antiquaries  have  traced  the  course  and  direction  of 
most  of  them,  as  they  eHemlcd  in  nearly  straight 
lines  between  tlie  snatioos  with  which,  they  were  con- 
nected ;  and  portions  of  them  are  in  several  places 
yet  discernible.  The  principal  lines  of  road  were 
die  Walling  Street,  from  Hi,  h borough  through  Lon- 
don to  Holyhead  ;  ILnield  Street,  or  the  road  of  the 
Iceni,  from  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  to  the  Land's 
End  ;  Ryknield  Street,  from  Tinmouth  to  St  David's; 
Ermin  Street,  from  Pevensey  to  llcrwick-on-Tweed  ; 
Akenian  Street,  from  die  eastern  side  of  England  to 
St  David's;  and  tin-  Fo«s-wht,  from  Lincoln  to  Badi. 
The  British  Itommi  towns  or  stations  were  about 
ninety-two,  among  the  more  remarkable  of  which 
were  Rulupire,  Kichborough  ;  Portus  Dubris,  Dover  ; 
Durovenium,  Canterbury  ;  Durobrisis,  Rochester  : 
Londiuum,  London  ;  Venln  Belgarunt.  Winchester . 
Dumovaria,  Dorchester  (Dorset];  IscaDamnonioruni, 
Exeter;  Camalinliuiui.i.  Colchester;  Verulamium, 
near  St  A  loan's  ;  AquK  Sous,  Bath  ;  Glevum,  Glon- 
cesler ;  Corinum.  Cirencester;  S.irhiodunum,  Old 
Sarum  ;  Cunetio,  ninr  Miirlljoroush  ;  Calleva,  pro- 
iNibly  Silcbester  ;  Untis  or  Hugn-:  Leicester  ;  Devn, 
Chester  ;  Lindiini  l.'olimia,  l.im  .iln  ;  Llwracum,  York, 
and  Lnguvalhim,  Carlisle. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  writers  la  dis- 
criminate between  tin-  style  of  l.uiildin«  in  use  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  iml  tbo-e  ti.t<ij.trd  by  Iheir  succes- 
sors, the  Danes  ami  Normal i*  ;  l.ui  there  are  very  few 
exi-iiug  edifices,  the  erection  i.i"  whicli  can  with  pro- 
bability be  referred  to  the  Siixmi  periml  of  our  annals, 
most  of  die  royal  and  baronial  castles  and  the  great 
conventual  and  calticlral  i-hiin-lifs  lm\  iu(t  Urn  lijund- 
ed  or  rebuilt  sulw>qiiently  lo  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Conisborougli  CasJe,  in  \  ork shire,  however,  appears 
to  retain  some  portions  of  Saxon  architecture,  as  do 
others  also  in  ruins  ;  and  ttiere  are  a  few  churches  in 
the  midland  counties,  particularly  diose  of  Earl's 
Barton  and  Brixwnrtb,  in  Norttiaiii|itonshire,  and 
liartoii-on-the-lliiiiit-r.  in  l.iii'.'olii-bire.distingiiislied 
by  some  peculiarities  ,,f  niiistnirti.ju,  characlerislic 
of  a  ruder,  and  perhaps  an  earlier  style  tluin  that  ol 

!  the  Normans.  NuineroiL-  Nuiiiiiiu  buildings,  castel- 
lated and  ecclesiastical,  isp.vially  the  latter,  are 
loiLcid  iii  various  parts  'it  l!n^  Nun],  til.-  i]i-i  riiniiiating 
features  of  which  are  semicircular  arches  and  ligxag 

j  mouldings,  as  at  Rochester  Castle.  St  Botolph's 
Priory,  Colchester,  the  parish  churches  of  Frends- 
bury,in  Kent,  Llilf-wurili,  S,,uih  i  irm-y,  and  others  in 
Gloucestershire,  jiarts  of  the  catliedrals  of  Rochester, 

j  Canterbury,  und  Lincoln,  and  ibe  V,  lute  Tower,  liie 

■  oldest  portion  of  the  Tower  of  London.  About  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  anew  style  of  building 

i  began  to  be  adopted  in  England,  called  the  Gothic 
ir  pointed  style,  the  windows,  diKjrwajs,  and  oilier 
ipeiiings  beini;  loruii  .1  wuli  jiiinteil,  in.teBd  of  round- 
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beaiied  arches.  This  Kyle  rw*i 
ImproTemenu  and  alteration  h,  between  the  reign*  of 
Henry  II.  ml  Edward  VI.,  whence  the  building* 
then  erected  have  been  classified  as  eum|il«  or 
Hie  Early  Pointed  style,  lJie  J'ecoraled  Pointed 
style,  ur  the  Prrnemlk-uiar  Pointed  style.  Of  ihe 
Brat  kind  is  Salisbury  cathedral,  erected  about 
IttrO  ;  of  Ihe  second,  tile  nave  of  Winchester  cathe- 
dral, and  the  clKiir  of  thai  uf  Gloucester  :  and  of  the 
third,  llrurv  the  Seventh's  chapel,  Westminster. 
Bill  S  great  luauy  ancient  churches  exhibit  a  variety 
of  styles,  and  some  every  style  in  use  since  the  Nor- 
uian  i  ouuue-it,  owing  to  alteration,  addition,  or  ]«ir- 
tial  re-erection  at  dillcretit  panada.  The  castles 
bunded  between  the  twelfth  nlid  flfieeiith  centuries 
are.  In  general,  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  decay,  except 
thu-e  which,  like  Norwich  BantM.  lave  been  sub- 
jected to  the  restorative  skill  ami  taste  of  modern 
architects.  Some  ideas  of  the  state  of  secular  archi- 
iccturc  ul  iliifcreiit  |«*riiitls.  while  the  I'ointed  style 
prevailed,  lunj  lie  fi  implied  hal  llie  stotemeat  that 
old  London  bridee,  now  pilled  di.wn.  whs  begun  in 
1170  and  finished  in  IBM  j  Westminster  hall  was 
arreted  ill  tile  reign  of  Richard  II.;  Windsor  castle 

mm  id.-  wort  of  Hi.-  oalefcrwM  l  ■  Mam  >.i  H  rfcetaa, 

lu,]„T  ,,i  W  mcneMer,  who  died  in  HIM;  Hi  suc- 
Ceaaor,  WajnnVeU  built  Magdalen  collcee,  Ovf'.>rd  | 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey  that  u!' t'linsl.liun  !i  .\lur 
the  Helonnatioti.  the  Pointed  style  declined ;  and 
during  tlie  long  reign  of  F.liiabclh,  a  mixed  kiml  uf 
architecture  prevailed,  which  has  been  called  the  L'lisa- 
beUuui  style,  many  specimens  of  which  remain  in  old 
country  mansions.  I'oder  James  1.,  Inign  Jones 
reformed  the  national  taste,  and  introduced  the  classic 
orders,  aa  displayed  In  the  works  of  Pallndio  andotlier 
Italian  architects  ;  and  among  his  on.  Uh  tin  us  may 
lie  inn  Hi  mini,  the  Uanqueuing  House.  Whitehall  j 
llie  Surgeon's  college.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  St  Paul-? 
church,  Covent  Garden  (the  present  edifice  being  an 
Md  B»d>l  of  ilw  in-ii:in.il.  which  m  Ji  tKrJM  !•; 
fire);  and  tlie  older  part  of  Charlton  House,  in  North 
Wiltshire,  belonging!  to  die  earl  of  Suffolk.  Our  next 
great  architect  wa-  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  left  a 
iKihle  monunieiit  of  Ins  genius  in  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
Loudon :  and  his  works,  and  those  of  his  disciples 
ami  imitators,  are  numerous.  aVDaoWb  in  the  metro- 

Slit.  Ills  contemporary,  Sir  John  Vanhriigh,  built 
enheuii  Ihiusc,  die  gift  of  tlie  nation  to  Ihe  great 
duke  of  Marlborough.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  a  taste  for  Gothic  architecture  revived  in  this 
country,  as  displayed  in  the  productions  of  James 
Wyatt ;  but  bis  efforts,  wbetliej  directed  to  the  re- 
•toralionof  ancient  buildings,  as  at  Windsor  castle, 
ur  to  the  execution  of  new  designs,  like  Fontliili 
abbey,  have  been  surpassed  by  later,  and  especially 
by  living  urtista.  The  edifices  of  a  country,  whether 
public  or  private,  dcliiclied  and  insulated,  or  collected 
in  towns  and  cities,  alike  indicate  the  relative  Stale  of 
MektJ  in  which  tliey  were  ens-ted.  England,  at 
former  periods,  lias  been  divl.leii  among  petty  B9*w- 


weurlty  were  Ilk-  |ieinci|nd  requisites  of . 

architecture.  Even  the  tolaricviif  religion  were  not 
■ "  *  m  danger  ;  therefore,  in  the  middle  ages, 
stery  was  a  fortress;  and  several  churclie* 
tin  adjuiniiig  Scotland  were  obviously  de- 
signed Mjibu.es  uf  refuge  from  the  marauding  bor- 


limes,  has  shown  ttself  in  the  dc  __ 

tii «  and  decay  of  castle*  and  i  itj  -  w 

of  the  formar,  preserved  as  mem 

or  eunvrrUtl   into  jails  for  the  c 

against  the  laws.     At  present,  tli 

principal  cities  ant  towns,  as  Ixmdon,  Oxford 

Brisk  J,  i  tie! iridium,  Brighton,  Uverpooi,  am 

dmter,  with  the  country  m 


■  and  knlghta  dwelt  in  moated 
ulhary  retainers,  and  tlie  armed 


lUesur  and  traiiqullllly  hi 


itig  In  |.»Tsmw nf  rank  ami  imp^rty.  rival,  inei 
ami  iwigiiiflcence,  those  of  any  oUm  " 

uliK-i  Hi..  kiWi'in.  "I  I'"'  I'--  •■ 


iv  uther  part  of  I 


n  it  me  Imrdly  to  be  Iwnd 

Tsfo^rajuAy.— The  territorial  uivmd 
liave  been  extremely  different  at  dnfejeut  p 
and  it  Is  impossible  to  trace  with  accuncy  I 
respondence  bet  ween  tlie  limits  of  the  varioaac 
into  which  the  ciuntry  was  divided  uiairr  ■■ 
national  government*.  Instead  therefore  of  ■ 
hkj  i  i-i>ni|ileie  enummtiofi  of  the  British  utl 
a  description  of  the  boundaries  of  their  rM 
domains,  we  shall  describe  tlie  general  sitaa 
the  proviwe-i  constituted  in  tile  southern  part 
island  after  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Kouum,  t 
the  alxriginal  naiini»  juenti.mrd  by  anrka 
graphiTs  |  and  then  proceed  to  Mate  the  i 
arrangements  of  count  ic«  nml  circoita,  wfiii 
liabljoriginateilwitliloe  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
formed  Koniati  i-rovmce  in  Hri lain  was  eaJl 
Linnm  Prima,  including  tlie  wiiole  territory  i 
tlie  Tlnmes  frum  Kent  to  1'omwall.  Uiih.nl 
the  ltriii-.li  iiaum*  drmiminateil  CaotlL  H'hn 
trebatea,  Segimtiaci,  Belga:,  Hedui,  Duratrsji 
hri.  Camabiiur  ('urnulni.  and  I'mnmaui.  1 
province  was  Brilannia  Secunda.  comprelwsad 
tract  westward  of  the  Severn  :  of  this  onli  uV 
eaMern  angle  lielongs  to  Kn^laud  i 
the  Siluna,  a 


ikuuiniou,  wliile  independent,  e 
Wales.  The  thiol  was  tlie  Flavian  provbace, 
Casarienste,  between  the  Thaniea,  |he  Sot 
tlie  Ilumber.  Here  were  situated  thenaUa* 
Doboni,  Cfawlt  or  CnltJeuclilanl,  Camabsl, 
lani.es.  leeni,  ami  i.'orii.nii.  llie  fisirth  |i 
was  Maxima  Oesarirasis,  north-raAtwartT 
foregoing,  and  extending  to  the  wall  of  8 
between  the  Tyne  and  sSwny  Firth,  where  «h 
people  called  Parisii,  Brigantea,  Voliintii,  aad 
til,  Hey  ond  the  wall  was*  |iriiviiKr  styled  V 
reaching  to  tlie  rivers  (.'lyile  aial  Fueth,  in  Si 
The  southern  imrtinn,  Mw  included  in  the  t 

of  riiiiiW.ni.il  aad   Nes^aMsberiud  ■•»  i 
partly  Inhabited  by  lha  MaaMB,  the  t.adrai. 

After  the  AngloSaxom  obumed  poaswaaia 
country,  it  was  divided  uito  seven  independas 
dona,  the  limits  of  which  have  been  already  j 
the  historical  sketch.  I  lie  distribution  lift  .oca 
counties  and  hundreds  has  ben  aUriluted  Is 
the  Great ;  bill  wiUkhii  Mimcient  amlauiij.  Tl 
tution  of  clrcuitt  umk  place  in  the  reign  uf  Id 

rJigland  i>  now  divided  into  si-      ' 


I1.iU-.jJ  1lHtf*r4,> 


jwjj  ■.'■!'.'. 


phical  divisions  of  England  cor- 
inan  provinces. 

i  Britannia  Prima,  or  Southern 
*  whole  region  of  the  southern 
/  the  Thames  aud  the  Severn 
■rn  boundary.  This  division 
titbern  connties.  The  promi- 
are:  I.  The  double  riilge  of 
rhich,  commencing;  In  Homp- 
nd  along  die  southern  side  of 
nines,  passing  through  Surrey 
bUiir  ill  the  North  and  South 
r  ridge,  commencing  in  Dorset- 
die  coast  of  Hampshire  and 
ooth  Downs,  terminating  in  the 
9eachy  Head.  Between  these 
m  e«ensive  plain  called  the 
■other  branch  of  the  Dorsetshire 
Salisbury  Plain  In  a  north-east 
Kka,  into  Suffolk.  S.  The  De- 
iniitive  formation,  which,  com- 
tahin,  extents  south-westward 
re  It  forma  the  high  table-land 
ting  in  the  Cumish  peninsula. 
the  Humber,  the  Severn,  and 
s  of  whnt  may  1* 


dividing  Cheshire  from  Lancashire,and  after  receiving 
the  Irwell  and  the  IV ever,  falls  into  a  large  estuary, 
near  the  entrance  of  which  Liverpool  is  situated,  and 
which  is  separated  by  a  narrow  peninsula  from  that 
of  tlie  Dee. 

111.  The  third  division,  or  Northern  England,  cor- 
responding to  the  Roman  Maxima  Catantntit,  In- 
cludes the  six  counties  of  the  Northern  Circuit.  The 
chief  features  uf  this  region  are :  1.  1'be  basin  of 
the  Northern  Ouse,  which  collects  the  streams  that 
descend  in  a  south-easterly  or  south-westerly  course 
from  the  eusteru  and  western  moorlands.  The  vale 
of  York,  which  Is  watered  by  tlie  Ouse,  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  in  the  kingdom,  com- 
prising 18,000  square  miles.  8.  A  narrow  district  of 
inconsiderable  elevation  separates  the  waters  of  tlie 
Ouse,  on  the  north,  from  the  Vale  of  Stockton,  tra- 
versed by  the  river  Tees,  which,  rising  in  Westmore- 
land, flows  eastward,  separating;  Durliam  and  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  falling  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  3.  The  Moorlands,  occupying  the 
summits  and  declivities  of  the  mountainous  range 
sometimes  called  the  English  Apennines,  which, 
commencing  in  Derbyshire,  stretches  northward  to 
Linlithgow  or  West  Lothian,  separating  tile  eastern 
from  tlie  western  coasts.     One  branch  of  this  ranee. 


ENGLAND.     (a«rh  rill  It)  .) 


I 


a  of  pictur- 

ikcs,  through  which  tin-  waters  of  \\  estmon  - 
land  ..ml  Ctrasfaarhjad  descend  U>  tile  Irish  3a.      4. 

I     "1    [In'  "lynr.  which   separates    the 

cuuntlea  of   liiiiliiin    anil  Nun  il*rlnnd.     5-  'Hie 

sale  of  Carlisle  In  Cumlierlflnd.      And  6.  That  of 


M  in  NiirJuiinlfrlHiiil. 
southern  pan  of  Britain,  which  formed  die  llnta/mm 


V.    The 


fourth   of  tile   i 


and   divisions  of  the 


Secuntta  of  die  Kunutris,  Win*  die  greater  part  of  the 
principality  of  Wales.  (See  H'alc)  The  Tale  of 
the  Severn,  its  ancient  boundary  on  the  cast,  is  now, 
however,  wholly  comprehended  in  England.  This 
Cue    rivrr,    taking    its  rise  in  1'linliramun    on   the 


it  patent  eastward  to  Shrewsbury,  aiul  soon  alter 
~iuilii](j  rriiuul  titihr-mitli,  traverses  Shropshire.  Wor- 
cestershire, and  Gloucestershire,  ami  beiiiK  joined  lij 
■r  ncourseof  ttx)  miles,  falls  into  the 
noble  estuary  at  the  head  of  liie  Bristol  Channel. 

The  woodland  counties  of  England  are,  Kent,  BtB 
rey.  Susses.  I  [niurnlrirr,  Worcestershire,  and  Che. 
shirr,  with  parts  of  Oxfordshire.  Itrrksliirr.  Buck- 
inghamshire, Leicestershire.  Northam  punish  ire.  ami 
Yorkshire.  Tlie  soil  of  the  midland  counties  is 
general!}  a  strong  loam  ;  sandy  soils  cover  a  large 
apnea  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  calcaneus  earth  alnunds 
In  many  parts  of  Nordiawploo.  with  *  species  ol  fer- 
ruginous Mil  called  red  land  ;  and  Norfolk  is  almost 
entirely  a  sandy  loam,  except  In  the  eastern  part 
where  clay  appears.  The  wealds  af  Kasst,  BtMBX, 
and  Surrey  present  the  greatest  surface  of  unbroken 
clay-land.  Tlie  grating  counties  are,  Leicester, 
I  jncolu,  Northampton,  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Dur- 
ham, and  Somerset.  The  dairy  counties  are,  Chtv 
•hire,  Shropshire,  Gloucestershire.  Wiltshire,  Bocks. 


nam  of  Derby  and  York.  The  arable  firms  of 
greatest  extent  are  found  in  Norfolk.  Suffolk,  Essex, 
Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  Hampshire, 
Kn irorie-h ire,  Berks,  Yorkshire.  Durham,  and  Nor- 
thumberland. The  barley  counties  are,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk.  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Nottingham  shire,  Berkshire,  mid  the  upper 
Cut  Herefordshire,  Warwick-hire.  Shropshire. 
i  are  grown  chiefly  In  Knit,  Sussex,  anil  Surrey  ; 
also  In  parts  of  Essex,  Worcestershire,  Hcrefonlshirr, 
and  Nottinghamshire.  The  orchards  of  Worcester- 
shirr,  Herefordshire.  Gloucestershire,  Somersets! lire, 
Devonshire,  and  Moiunouthshire  supply  tlie  manu- 
facturers of  ciiier  mA  perry  with  fruit.  Cheshire  con- 
tains the  principal  Milt  mines.  Coal  abounds  in  nil 
the  comities  north  of  Oie  Dumber,  except  Westmore- 
land. Derbyshire  contains  valuable  lead  mines, 
which  were  worked  by  tlie  Roman*,  together  with 
tine  and  iron.  Black  lead  is  confined  to  a  small  dis- 
trict of  Cumberland.  Lead  is  found  in  abundance 
both  in  tlie  northern  and  soudirni  counties,  as  well 
n  ami  copper;  but  1  in,  for  which  the  island 
appears  to  have  been  resorted  to  from  the  earliest 
liases.  Is  confined  to  the  south-western  peotDontory. 
The  principal  island*  ..IV  Oie  Knglrsh  nasi  are,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  annexed  Iu  Hampshire;  the  Isle  of 
Auglesra,  which  foruu  a  county  of  Males;  tlie  Stilly 
Isles  off  tlie  coast  of  Cornwall ;  aiul  (lie  Isle  of  .Man 
iu  ill.-  I ri-li  Sea. 

signtHUmre.— In  England,  arcxinling  to  Ca-sar, 
agriculture  was  introduced  by  colonies  from  Belgium. 
which  took  shelter  dure  Iron i  tin-  .iicroacluoenw  of 
theBeigH  fromticniuiiiY.  uboui  B.  C.  IM.     These 


D  eaUveM  the  sen  rv 
inland  parts  lived  on  n-<'.  Ir-rrie*, 
firth,  ami  milk,  and  it  appears  from  Dionysius  that 
they  never  lasted  fish.     I'liny  inrrnious  the  it * 


'"-■'" 
Hi.-   i 


itrg  ii 

Sicultw  dnrrilii  i  thru-  method  of  prewniort . 
lay  ihe  it  up  in  die  ear  in  caves  or  gnnarisst. 
rlut  the  lenernl  spread  of  arnculture  ia 
was  M  iWh  rrtri-ted  by  the  Romans.  The 
of  n  certain  quantity  ol  cum,  which  they  hM 
every  part  of  the  country,  a*  ll  fell  under  Owi 
nion.  nhligcd  die  udiabitantv  to  practise  tilkt) 

il.  tl»,  M 

quantity  of  corn  for  their  own  use  ami  that 
Roman  troops,  lint  afforded  every  year  a  sal 
surpliB  lilt  exportation. 

At  die  arrival  of  the  AngLo-rtaxom.  that 
accordine  lo  Fleury,  abounded  in  uumerotai  Dsi 
herds,  which  lliese  conquerors  -rwvd.  and  t 
III  th'ir  nwii  use  ;  awl,  after  Iheir  setllnad 
still  continued  to  follow  |*sturace  as  utie  of  t 
means  of  their  subsistence 
die  great  number  of  laws  that  were  made 
Aiirlo-Saiini  times,  for  regulating  the  prim 
kinds  of  tame  catde.  for  dircctiiir.  Ihe  tarn 
which  they  were  to  he  pastured,  and  lor  art 
them  from  thieves,  robbers,  and  beasts  o 
ll'ilkint    Let"  .Vuoj...  |«sslm. 

I  l.i  n  ,  :-li  in  iln-  patlni,  from  the  natta™ 
eoimtry  and  Other  riri-umsunccs,  depended  ■ 
on  their  flocks  and  herds  for  their  supptart 
their  laws  resiiecting  pasturage  were  more  m 
ami  niiiiiilr  tlaii  Um-rof  ll«-  Saxons.  {Legn  . 
passim.)  r'rum  tlie*e  Uw<  we  learn,  aims, 
other  ptvrtlrulan  which  nerd  ■> 


cnt  owners,  were  pastuml  u>_ 

the  direction  of  one  person  (with  pruper  aal 
whose  oath,  in  all  disputes  about  the  cattle  at 
care,  was  decisive. 

By  one  of  these  laws,  they  were  p 
ploughing  widi  Is 


stlould  undertake  t 
a  plouirh,  who  muld  not  make  we ;  and  1 
driver  should  make  the  roi.es  with  wblrfa 
drawn  oF  twisted  willows.  {Hid.  p.  K63.) 
dm  names  still  in  use  of  ridge- with j,  wanly  a 
tye,  whipping-trees,  tail-withe*.  &c  Bag  a 
these  ploughs  were,  it  was  usual  for  six  t 
persons  to  form  diemselves  into  a  Ma-tfty  ti 
out  one  of  them,  and  ■  ' ' 
everything  nrcneary  It 
nute  and  cunous  laws  w   . 

rfarjci  -■- -.    I  hath  ;.  Mas)  la*J  Mai  I.- 

poverty  of  Ihe  huslauidmen ,  and  of  the  tx 
'      TicnUure  amour  the  ancient  Br 


i  uiemserves  imo  a  "witty  m 
m.  and  providing  it  with  <n 
Ts«ary  for  pluugliing  ;  and  B 
rs  ksws  were  made  Sir  the  n\ 


Tlie  division  of  landed  estates  into  what  at 
inlands  and   < 
princes  and  treut  wen.  w 


i  1m 


,  which  be  kept  in  his  own  inu 

sum.  mi.  I  cultivated  dj  his  ala«n%iuid< 
of  a  bailiff,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
his  dniily.    The  oulUnds  were  those 
greater  distance  from  the 
i,  i  r,,  i!,.  i.-,,ri-.ir  atnaeri  Of  tbOM  t 
rent,  nlii.ii  was  very  moderata  aiul 
kind.     {Rriiuul  Sprit 


l!„T. 


toTltna  in  ti»~e  ii 


law,  mh!  not  hv  the  owners  of  the  land. 
of  Ina.  knit  of  il«-  West  Saions,  whofe 


>f  i  the  end  of  die  si 


i-nlh  and  beginains;  d 


Hgn  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
upposed  to  have  been  written 
»  in  the  Fleet,  in  1340),  very 
given  as  to  the  various  opera- 
tiis  work,  as  well  as  others  of 
Latin,  and  even  the  fanning 
da  ys  kept  in  that  language, 
[Teater  port  of  Hungary. 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
j  civil  wars,  and  agriculture, 
■dined.  The  labourers,  culled 


■■tied  in  battle,  or  by  accident 
s  numbers.  Labour  rose  in 
arious  laws  tor  its  limitation, 
d  ■  memorable  revolution  in 
,  which  made  a  mighty  noise 
prelates,  nanus,  and  other 
land,  kept  extensive  tracts 
ich  were  called  their  demesne 
lediate  possession,  and  culti- 
lains,  and  by  hired  servants, 
leir  bailiffs.  But  these  great 
■n  led  their  followers  into  the 
pre  gradually  diminish- 
3t  be  procured  on  rea- 


Agriculture,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  partook  of  the  general  improvement 
which  followed  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  revival  of  literature,  and  the  more  settled  autho- 
rity of  government;  and,  instead  of  the  occasional 
notices  of  historians,  we  can  now  refer  to  regular 
treatises,  written  by  men  who  engaged  eagerly  in 
this  neglected,  and  hitherto  degraded,  occupation. 

The  culture  of  hops  was  either  introduced  or 
revived  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.j  and  that 
of  flax  was  attempted,  but  without  success,  though 
enforced  by  la*.  (Hotmi/iead,p.  110,111.;  2i  Hen, 
8.  c.  4.)  The  legislature  at  tliat  time  endeavoured 
to  execute,  by  means  of  penalties,  those  rational 
improvements  which  have  since  been  fostered  and 
cherished  by  bounties ;  or,  what  is  better,  pursued 
from  the  common  motive  of  self-interest. 

The  breeding  of  horses  was  now  much  encouraged. 
To  the  passion  of  the  age,  and  the  predilection  of 
the  monarch  for  splendid  tournaments,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  attention  bestowed  on  a  breed  of  horses  of 
a  strength  and  stature  adapted  to  the  weight  of  the 
complicated  panoply  with  which  the  knight  and  his 
courser  were  both  invested.  Statutes  of  a  singular 
nature  were  enacted,  allotting  for  deer  parks  a  certain 
proportion  of  breeding  mares,  and  enjoining,  nut  the 
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MBUMD.     (AGRICULTURE.) 


(I.    280.  ;       PWyrfuM 

n«8.)     At  this  pw 

liii'Wi'liy  ri|i|"  M 
judge  of  die  ciiuunr. 
of  Husbandry, 

Agriculture  liad  attained  ;i  BOWMwbh  J'p»  uf 


rfrgit,    p.    13.  I     Hrnrf,    xii, 

i  tew  i  mWi  iiwitii  ."i 

lirillp'ii     In     Bl     A.    !ivl|.  ilir.'. 

pleas,  UU  entitled  The  ltu.il 


«u  beat  understood  in  Essex  and  SuBulk  ;  at  least 
enclosures  were  more  common  in  these  counties  llun 
in  any  other,  which  is  always  a  proof  of  advaiiceuicin. 
A  fanner,  according  lo  HarriHin  ihr  geographer, 
"  will  think  hii  gninei  very  snuill  towardes  Ihe  rii.i 
■if  liis  tennc  if  tic  have  not  six  or  seven  yean  mil 
liclug  by  him,  diercwiih  lo  purchase  a  new  Irasr  ; 
lieside  h  fair  garnish  of  pewter  oil  Ul  cii|ibu.ni},  null 

:  i'  in  odd  vessels  going  about  Ifct  hflin  j 

or  four  feather-beds;    so  many  coverlets,  anil 

la  of  tapestrie  ;  a  silver  salt ;  abowle  fef  wiiw, 

wlmle  iH-nsl ;  and  a  doien  of  spoonrs  In  fiir- 

■  Ihe  sute."    Harriton'i  DtKTiplm  ef  Eng- 


rallie  we're  m 


Vis.  cap.  1.)  Creat 
rove  Uiai  it  tu  a 


,1.  1 88. 

te  condition  of  a  yeoman,  before  or  atiout  Eliin- 
bctli'a  dine,  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  bishop 
Latimer's  father.  "  My  lather,"  says  H  ugh  Latimer, 
"  waa  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  land  of  his  own  ;  only 
he  had  a  form  of  three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year  at 
die  utmost ;  and  hereupon  (»■  tilled  hi  much  as  kepi 
half  a  dosen  men.  fit  had  a  milk  for  a  liiindi-i.il 
sheep  ;  and  my  mother  milked  diirly  kine,  &c.  He 
kept  his  son  at  school  (ill  he  went  to  the  university, 
anil  maintained  him  dirre  ;  be  married  his  daughters 
with  live  pounds,  or  twenty  nobles  apiece  ;  he  kept 
hospitality  with  liid  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he 

to  the  poor;  and  all  dus  he  did  out  of  die  said 

(iilpmi  Life  of  Latimer. 

it  plentiful  in  England  at  the  brgin- 

imii  ui  r.iHunh'i  reign.  In  IMS  it  was  enacted 
Ihalnooneshouldealflrxbon  Wednesdays  or  Fridays, 
on  forfeiture  of  diree  pounds,  unless  in  rase  of  sick. 
Iieas.  or  of  a  special  license,  iM-iilier  "I  what* 
extend  to  lieef  or  veal.  (*u».  I  ~" 
pains  were  taken  in  the  act  U 
political,  not  a  religious  mean   . 

The  vast  number  of  pack*  in  llie  kingdom,  ore 
complained  of  by  I  bjrrkna,  ■•  There  are  nol  less,"  he 
says,  "  than  au  hundred  in  Essex  alone,  wberc  almo*t 
uodiing  is  kept  butasoneofwiklrMid  savage  beasts, 
cherished  for  pleasure  and  delight."  And  pursuing 
Ihe  same  subject,  tie  says,  "  itait  if  tiie  world  last  a 
while  after  this  rate,  w urate  and  rip  will  be  nograine 
(or  poore  Den  to  feed  on. "  iten-njitjm  .,f  Brilainr, 
P-  168. 

Great  attention  was  still  paid  m  the  breed  of  horses 
in  England  ;  but,  din-inn  die  reign  uf  Elisabeth,  ii 
was  found  necessary  to  lower  the  standard  appointed 
by  Henry  VIU.  for  stallions,  from  fourteen  liands  to 
thirteen.  This  modification,  however,  was  only  lo 
take  place  in  ihe  counties  of  Cambridge.  Hunting, 
ibm,  Northampton,  I, inn -In,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
{18  Bb.  op.  8.)  No  stallion  of  less  height  could 
be  turned  nut  on  commons,  forests.  Sic,  for  fear  of 
deteriorating  the  breed.  Harrison  extols  the  height 
and  strength  of  Ihe  English  draught- horses  ;  five  or 
six  of  thrai,  he  says,  will  with  rase  draw  three 
thousand  weight  of  Ihe  greatest  tale  for  a  long 
journey. 

flie  vine  was  early  cultivated  lor  wine  in  England  ; 
hut  it  is  probable  this  brunch  of  culture  declined 
with  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
more  general  culture  of  barley;  as  farmer*  and  uUhts 
would  toon  And  that  guod  beec  was  a  cheaper  ami 
heller  drink,  than  any  wine  tint  cmild  be  made  In  this 
country.  Though  in  156-5.  in  this  reign,  ihe  potato 
was  lotroihiced  from  Santa  Ff  by  Cant.  Hawkins, 


The  seventeenth  century  is  itiwlngalaVil  bf  *■ 
imponnui  improvement*  in  agrfc-ultare,  aaaflar-  m 
■to  [|H-  nun.  Miction  of  cloven and turnip*  hi  I 
of  hedge,  in  Scotland  nod  Ireland  ;  and  Uae  c 
of  extensive  emhaiikioenni  aul  ilninagea. 

For  die  adoption  uf  die  clover,  a*  an  agi 
plant,  we  are  imlebted  to  Sir  Richard  Wad 
In  I01o,  gives  an  account  of  its  culture  Ma  ■ 
where  he  says,  ••  he  saw  il  cutting  near  A 
die  1st  of  June,  1641,  being  then  two  In 
very  thick ;  that  he  saw  it  cot  again  on 
die  same  month,  being  twenty  bchta  k 
third  nun-  in  August,  Betaa;  cUMta  kscai     . 

Turnips  were  probahly  lutn-liK  -\  as  a  Md  a 
the  beciuning  of  die  IFHh  rmlury,  Ihnvarh  taw] 
probably  have  been  grown  in  the  gardes*  a 
tii  u  re  1 1  establishments  long  before. 

The  first  notices  of  sheep  licing  fed 
with  turnips,  is  given  in  t  looghion's 
Husteadr]  and  Tnadk  ■  awlodhMa  Mil  i 

IGSl.     In  )li<"J,  Woriid£e,  one  of  Hon  * 
respondents,  observes,  "sheep  fatten  v 

turnips,  v-liich   prove  an  eta-Unit  n 


■  Inri  * 


..  wl,ei 


will  not  only  eat  die  grrens.  but  fceil  on  th*  n 
die  gnjuml,  and  scoop  diem  hollow  n  ~"  *" 
skin. — Ten  acres."  he  adds,  "sow 
tuniips.  Sic,  will  feed  as  many  sheep  as  oar  la 
acres  Uiereof  wouhl  before  have  done."  " 
CoUtetioia,  vol.  iv.  p.  112— 144, 

Potatoes,  irst  introduced  iu  1 5«3,  were 

beginning  1<.  attract   notice.       "The   potato,' 


planted  there,  w 
and  lu  good  pur]x»e  j  t*  in  their  s 
when  all  die  corn  above  ground  win  i! 
supported  Uieni;  for  the  soldiers,  unless  _. 
up  nil  the  ground  where  ihej  grew,  aad  al 
It,  could  not  extirpate  lliem.     From  the 
brought  to  i#ne iMArre,  where  they  are  v< 


with  buiter  ami  «mi»r.   There  is 
Spain  tint  are  of  a  longer  form,  aikl  areaa 
than  ours;  they  ore  much  set  by,  and  ■ 
pence  or  eight  pence  the  pound." 

Embankment*  were  made  on  Ihe  eaatwi 
land,  in  various  place*,  by  the  Koawn,  ■ 
session  of  the  country ,  aial  afterward*  by  so 
religious  house*. uiid  by  die  government.  Ciaat' 
eieniunsv.cn'  niu.le  at    Ik-stou  durrog  law  sL 
Henry  VII.,  under  the  direction  of  Maibava 
a  Flemish  engineer,  and  fourteen  maamn;  tar 
priodpa]  edort,  as  or  as  respects  gaiaatg  ta 
agricultural  purposes,  was  made  during  Ihe  | 
by  Colonel  Vermuydeu,  a  Flemaag,  * 
unwell'*  am-      " 
exenioits,    llun.    ( 
rislit  ji.n.1  it  comes 
our  kingdom  iu  the  space  uf  a  few  yean,  I) 
1061  only,  had  recovered,  or  was  on  the  *.  _ 
MftaSag,  in  l.i.i,..;.i.liin-.  i  ijaMdaasslM  H 
<(«Miire,aiKlKeiit,l£6p»arTt9ra'fw»BtalB] 
which  w 


.ten,  die  principal  undertakor." 

The  exporution  of  com  wm  regslaled  by  v| 
laws,  during  the  sixteenth  century:  I     *  ' 


be  had  to  tillage  or  haric- 
ot growing ;  which  also 
mid  deprive  the  plants  of 
fading  feature  of  lull's 
f  layine  the  land  into  nar- 
■r\,  anil  upon  the  middle 
i,  or  three  rows  ;  distant 
even  inches,  when  there 
%  when  only  two.  The 
*  ridge  from  those  on  the 
in  interval;  the  distance 
me  ridge  a  space,  or  par- 
irred  repeatedly  by   the 

the  hand-hoe. 

Tull  began  with  ridges 
n  a  breadth  of  sixty-six 
ink  had  fourteen  ridges. 
en  of  rows  on  Bridge,  he 
b  an  intervening  apace 
llowed  only  three  pecks 
nt  hoeing  was  performed 

lie  leaves;  so  that  it  was 


In  the  live  stock  of  British  agriculture,  very  little 
improvement  had  been  made  previously  to  the  middle 
of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  or  later.  About  this  time 
the  best  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  about  Don- 
caster,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Leicestershire,  and  the 
first  grand  and  successful  effort  to  improve  them  was 
made  by  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Diahley  in  the  latter 


tury,  and  to  the  present  time,  we  may  enumerate  the 

following  ; — The  gradual  introduction  of  a  better 
system  of  rotation  since  the  publication  of  Tull's 
Horte-hoeing  Huibandry,  and  other  agricultural 
works,  from  1700  to  1750  ;  the  improvement  of  live 
stock  by  Bakewell,  about  1760 ;  the  raised  drill  sys- 
tem of  growing  turnips,  the  use  of  lime  in  agriculture, 
and  lhe  convertible  husbandry,  by  Pringle,  and  more 
especially  by  Dawson,  about  1765 ;  the  improved 
swing  plough,  by  Small,  about  1790;  and  the  improved 
thrashing  machine,  by  Meikle,  about  1705.  As  im- 
provements of  comparatively  limited  application 
might  be  mentioned,  the  art  of  tapping  springs,  or 
wlial  has  been  called  Elkington's  mode  of  draining, 
which  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  Dr  Ander- 
son, from  principle,  and  Mr  Klkington,  by  accident. 
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?  of  lord y  and  right  reverend 
permission.  The  former  are 
!  latter  installed.  To  every 
1  prebendaries  and  a  dean, 

chapter,  or  council  of  the 
of  the  clergy  is  that  of  arch- 
Is  sixty;  their  omce  is  to 
luct  into  benefices.  The  most 
order  of  the  clergy  are  the 
and  rectors.    The  office  of 

to  baptism,  reading  in  the 
i  priest  at  the  communion. 
as  full  possession  of  all  the 
i ;  if  the  great  tithes  are  un- 
called a  vicar  ;  if  not,  a  rec- 
>  is  not  instituted  to  the  cure 
te  spiritual  office  in  a  parish 
r.  The  convocation  of  the 
best  ecclesiastical  court,  has 
overnment  to  do  any  business 
»ly  convened  as  a  matter  of 
f  the  church  of  England  are 
-nine  articles:  the  form  of 
,  liturgy. 

establishment  of  the  English 
w  the  sketch  of  ecclesiastical 


ment  that  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  As  soon  as 
Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne,  the  ancient 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  public  worship 
were  restored  ;  and,  in  1662,  a  public  law,  entitled 
the  ad  of  uniformity,  was  enacted,  by  which  all  who 
refused  to  observe  the  rites  and  subscribe  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  were  entirely 
excluded  from  its  dominion.  In  the  reign  of  William 
HI.,  and  particularly  in  1689,  the  divisions  among 
the  friends  of  Episcopacy  gave  rise  to  the  two  parties 
called  the  high-churchmen,  or  non-jurors,  and  low- 
churchmen.  The  former  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  or  non-resistance  to  the  sovereign 
under  any  circumstance  whatever ;  that  the  heredi- 
tary succession  to  the  throne  is  of  divine  institution, 
and  cannot  be  interrupted ;  that  the  church  is  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  God  alone ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  certain  bishops,  deposed  by  king  Wil- 
liam, remained,  notwithstanding,  true  bishops  ;  and 
that  those  who  had  been  appointed  in  their  places 
were  rebels  and  schismatics,  and  all  who  held  com- 
munion with  them  were  guilty  of  rebellion  and 
schism.  The  gradual  progress  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  during  the  last  150  years,  has  settled  practical- 
ly many  such  controversies.  The  great  increase  of  the 


3* 

opposition  to  them,  HiH  they  are  tlir  established 
ronfcuilon  of  the  !■  '.usilnh  church,  unci,  01  such,  de- 
serve ft  short  niiiilv.is.     Tha  fi»c  Ml  ■ 

,|  prufrsfciiill  111   l'..:ll   HI  llic  1  '-'"'!   .   I'"'   i  !■'  Ill  ll.IL].  linjl 

.I,-,..  I  Mat,  lii-  dMMBt  I"  li'H.  "Oil  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  II"-  dcinity  of  the  Holy  liliost.  law  ihrw 
following  relate  to  the  canon  of  the  Scripture,  law 
eighth  nrtk-le  declares  n  belief  in  (I .. 
erne, and  A  tliaiiasiun  creeds.  The  ninth  and  following 
articles  contain  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  junin- 
caiion  liy  faith  alone,  of  predestination,  &c.  Tli 
nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty  first  declare  tin* 
church  Id  be  the  assembly  of  the  faithful ;  that  it  can 
tin  except  by  the  Scripture).  The 
twenty -second  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
indulgent**,  the  odoralion  of  imam,  and  [lie  mvoca- 
Uoa  of  saints.  Tin-  twenty-third  decides  tint  only 
those  lawfully  allied  shall  preach  or  administer  tile 
sacraments.  The  twenty-fourth  lasiufclt  the  liturgy 
Hi  he  m  English.  The  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth 
declare  tlie  sacraments  effectual  signs  of  grace 
(though  administered  by  evil  men),  by  which  Hod 
excites  ami  confirms  our  faith.  They  are  two  ;  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper.  Baptism,  according  to 
the  twenty  -seventh  article,  is  n  sign  of  regeneration, 
tli*  seal  of  our  adoption,  by  which  faith  ii  contrroed 
and  pace  increased.  In  tlie  Lord's  supper,  accord- 
ing W  article  twenty  eighth,  tlie  bread  Is  die  com- 

■Mft i  tlic  body  of  Christ,  •'"  T,u"' tllp  rwnmun- 

i i   Hi   haaod,   Imi  Badj   IlllHafh  faith  (urticle 

twenty -ninth) :  and  tlie  communion  must  be  admin* 
istcred  in  both  kiwis  (ankle  thirty).  The  twenty- 
eighth  article  coodemni  tlie  doctrine  of  Inunabatao- 
t  latum,  and  tlie  elevation  and  adoration  of  the  host ; 
the  thirty-first  rejects  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  mass  as  blas- 
phemoiw  ;  the  thirty -second  permits 
the  clergy  ;  the  thirty- third  maintains  the  efficacy  of 
excommunication.  I  lie  remaining  articles  relate  to 
tlie  supreiuiicy  of  tin-  kin;;,  tin:  condemnation  of 
AnnlinptiMs,  lie. 

Language— Tlie  Savon,  of  /fagfe-SuM  (<].  v.) 
language,  as  It  is  more  Ircuurntiv  cnlled,  was  tlie 
basis  of  tlie  English ;  and  bolli  have  descended 
from  what  is  commonly  denominated  the  UoMi 
or  Trmlonir  stuck,  particulnrly  tlie  dialect  called 
Lttr  Herman  (a.  v.)-  ■'  "aa,  however,  retained 
many  words  of  tlie  ancient  language  spoken  by  the 

Britons  before  the  arrival  of  tlie  Saxons  \ 

I'pon  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ini 

tain,  in  die  Miih  century,  which  was  done  through 

tin-  church  of  Koine,  the  ImIih  language  contributed, 

by  degrees,  to    the  common  dml-i-l  of  the 

AI.hiI  the  year  1160,  according 

tlie  Sum*  dialect  of  our  ancestors  o> 

which  tlie  beginning    of  our    present  English   can 

C'  inly  b#  divcovered.  Prom  that  pcrkxi  to  this,  it 
been  convUnlly  receiving  additions  from  various 
languages,  ami  inny  now,  according  lo  dxKM  aTsaV 
Hat,  be  ''imakJemi  M  composed  of,  Its,  Saxon  and 
Itanisli  words  of  Teutonic  ami  (iolliic  origin  ;  M, 
British  or  Weldi,  Cornish  and  Annoric,  which  ma; 
be  considered  as  of  Celtic  origin  ;  3d.  Norman  ;  Mb. 
Latin;  6th,  French;  Gui,  Creek  ;  7 Hi ,  u  few  words 
■Urectly  from  the  Italian.  Spanish,  German,  and  other 
language*  of  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  Bill,  a  few 
foreign  words,  introduced  by  commerce  or  by  po- 
litical and  literary  intercourse.      (Inlred.  Eng.  Dirt.) 

i/ii- >j i"  ft  "i"  hwfMUja  jii-uiii-"  Mm  m i 

who,   in  lii>    Lectures    on     Rhetoric, 
chamcti-riies  il  us  a  rii.li-  i  (Hiijm  nui,l. 

Tlie  leailingHianicleristii-softhe  Krigbsh  language 

am  aaal,  by  our  own  writers,  to  be.   I.    Thai  it   b 

,     prajatta))   which  <\ ual> ties  are  enhanced 

by  a  facility  in  compounding  wools  ;  but  in  tint  hut 

-  certainly  far  inferior  to  tlie  German. 


hNCLANO.  (LANGL'AtiK.) 


<  doctor  Join  in  hi. 


*.  That  It  is  .,., 

i  ...i.r  t^i,  head  «,,.  may  rt 

dei-isive  odiatiliigemrr 

;  Unit,  in  addition  to  ll 

— -I  in  prone,  it  ha*  a  very  o 

eiclusiiety  useil  in  poetk-af  n 


simple  In  its  lorn  ami  construct™  (ham  ■ 
luropean  Unguacea,  Tbla  amviiekj  caa*j 
ijaillj.in  the  following  particulars  :_■*  m 
iiave  only  twn  cases,  the  nominative  anal  t*n*traa> 
deficiency  of  cases,  however,  pre  vent  i  our  wiaa;  ii 
slons  of  phrases  like  those  which  the  I jtm  ksafi 
allows  ;  the  French  langiaure  hi  even  menr  la 
ICnglish  in  this  respect),  and  have  m>  iharnaa 
iWlension  ;  its  adjectives  have  no  variation  a#  gat 
or  number,  and  are  only  varied  to  eifaaa* 
degrees  of  comparison  ;  and  tlie  conjugal*  ■•  ■ 
vrrlit  are  hir  less  complex  than  thm*  of  tar  a 
languagrs,     c.  Among  other  qualities,  we  ala*  I 


general  remark,  w»  think,  with  a 

inehsry,  a 

itinns."  aays  lord  H 
judge  diberentrf  af 


strength  ami  expreasivrnest,  lather  than  (rarw 
icliily,  are  the  ili-nii-ni-hiii-  i|n:. lilies  ot  tWtaM 

language." — "  DuTerrnt  nlinm,"  myi  lord  I" 

(Element)  of  Crit 


fcf  aa 

every  nation  must  judge  for  Itself  ;  niir  can  Baan 
any  solid  ground  for  a  preference,  wlien  that*  I 

commiHi  standard  to  which  we  '-no  aj  ■peal."  In  a 
lo  judae  correitly  on  this  [Hiint.we  must  ■•■ 
how  it  strikes  tlie  ears  of  foreigners,  who  ban  a 
acquaintance  with  it ;  yet  we  must ,  at  the  sasa»  I 
receive  with  much  caution  the  obtrnatiom  «f  i 
who  have  as  strong  a  partiality  as  ounrlvt*  lar 


biiignagea  which  are  derived 
harmonious  than  those  of  Teutonic 
'  nnmnonr.  J  But,  in  order  to  aatkry 
fiir  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  in  i 
supposed  excellences  of  our  native 
the  following  remarks  from  that 
sprightly,  though  not  vrry  prolau 
Ifurpe : — "The  English  language,  *ha 
almost  lialf-French,  if  it*  in.  om [ire hens  . 
ciation  ilicl  not  separate  it  from  all  the  kssanai 
the  world,  and  make  applicable  to  it  what  VMsJ 
of  die  geographical  position  of  the  country — 


'  A  rare  «t  a-n  f  .<«.  sli  On  w 
tin  English  ia  Mill  more  overloaded  than  a 
(French)  with  auxiliaries,  particles,  artklea  at 
nouns;  It  has  less  coujugauna  '  " 
are  excessively  limited.  It  bna 
It  cannot  say,  as  in  French,  >  /msir.  frmm,  ■ 
hul  ii  ia  necessary  to  preix  to  tlie  prmnpal  sad 
of  these—  /  i< Wrf.  /  «wtf,  /  cea 
It  caimot  be  denied  that  tliese  sigm.  in 
pealed,  and  even  equivocal  in  i1"'- 
argue  a  deplorable  poverty,  and  ha 
to  bar!  mri.  iii. 
"  But  what,  to  •eery  one  except  an  r'agvaml 
lost  bean  lhat  character,  h  their  Unking  vail 
iiciution,  which  aremv  to  be  w  cast 
with  the  principles  of  human  art  n latins  Now, 
ought  always  to  have  a  tendency  to  it  the  natsM 
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C—*l  it  u  particularly  the  object  and  he- 
wer/a,  which  cannot  meet  the  ear  with 
laUoctucM.  But  wltnt,  sJinlt  we  Kiy  of  u 
In  which  like  vuwcds  themselves,  tlie  very 
rf  ill  pcuntUKialioit,  are  so  often  inileter- 
d  id  which  so  many  syllables  arc  either 
si  between  the  teeth,  or  vanish  wit.li a  ■fid' 
on  the  nlge  of  the  tips?  '  The  English- 
.  Vottnirv, '  Kiiiits  upon  us  two  hours  a-ilay, 
■tnf  haif  of  ■!!  Lis  words.'  I  do  uot,  liow- 
Jt  inch  importance  to  such  reproaches,  be- 

■imi  b  always  iiilii  Inirtj  |,iiiiIIii  Enow 

i  fruni  il»ir  infancy ;  but  it  is  true,  that  we 
»—mnj,l  Englishmen,  who  speak  French 
*•>!.  far  OD"  Frenchman,  who  is  able 
food  English ;  ami  this  disproportion 
I  mj  mtam,  ciurely  united  as  they  are  by  a 
■4  vtabludsrd  intercourse,  must  be   princi- 


*3.) 


■tto  the  suranceiy  widuisical  in 
■nnafc  of  the  English."  (vol. 
w-»«h-Hnihn|T  lite  indistinctness  01  nor 
■ad  Usrir  m»w>  of  consonants,  they  lay 
■uliii'Ui)  of  language  ;  and  we  will  allow 
m.  if.  in  return,  Ibey  will  admit  that  this 
I  be  frit  liy  themselves  alone.  They 
r  advantages  which,  I  think,  we  ean- 
I  us  crsion  of  language  is  allowed  ill 
"  * "  M  great  an  extent cs  in  kalian. 
11  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Their 
J  [nwiii-fll  fornix  are  bolder,  and  yet 
"'  in  Ours.  They  ran  also  employ 
v  ptrase,  and  can  indulge  more 
carnation  of  new  words."  Ob- 
«  of  Hit-  kind  must,  however,  be  taken  with 
laiirr.  Another  French  writer,  cited  by 
jtd  m  hi»   Harmony  of  the    English    Lan- 

■yi "  The  Eunlbh  speak  hi  much  betwei'n 

Hit,  that  lh*  French  cannot  understand 
■nl  adds — "  CAngltNt  ett  la  teulr  langue 
■fr  al  ■»  fmmtmar  ■»  langue."  "  It  is  hn- 
(<an  Mr   Mil  ford)  tint  to  m  know! 


r  ■,«.  as  they  pleas, 

in.   BJ   ill'  ti-nnati' 


i  the  important  fact,  that 
-I  ud  the  United  Stales  of  America  oner  the 
nam    in  history  of  two  great,  independent, 

latent  dinlance  from  each  other,  anil  daily 
aag  new  and  ctnumcteristia  features.     These 

M  the  common  language  ;  lor  no  language  i-  so 
a  not  id  undergo  continual  cliaiiges,  If  spoken 
ok  in  the  full  vigour  of  social  ami  political  life. 
lie  of  things  lias  already  produced  some  Effect 

t'r»ii«ii  language,  as  we  liave  observed  in 
tjetc-  But.  from  tlie  deep  and  natural  in- 
ett  by  Americans  in  the  literature  ol  England. 
■est  be  a  part  uf  their  own  ns  lung  ns  Sli:  k 

and  Mikon  sliall  live  in  their  work*,  the 
bh  hitherto  been  inconsiderable,  ami  not 
roam  we  «hn*ik)  expert  from  the  mere  cui-uiu- 

•f  so  difll-reiit  nnd  remote  I11.11 1  -itiiui.in.. 
M  Material  difference,  pmbahly.  ha-  l«-rn  in 

■at  in  our  dairy  cant ,: suSw,  is  of  a        ■*] 

IHce  n  relation  to  the  literature  and  written 
it- i.i  r!;-  two  countries.      It  has  alien  >■■!■ 


tat  of  Eng  land  ;  anil  so  nearly  alike  every- 1 
t,unu  the  people  of  any  one  town  or  district  I 
■fcctly  aiaierstoud  in  every  other  pBrt  of  the  , 
■J;  which  is  not  the  case  in  England.  When 
riind  nor*  minutely,  however,  there  has  for  a  , 
hat  eiltied  a  marked  distinction  between  tlie  i 


pronunciation  of  tlie  New  England  nnd  Southern 
States.  In  New  England,  it  is  supposed  by  some, 
that  the  pronnnciation  has  been,  till  lately,  very 
nearly  what  it  was  in  the  mother  country  a  century 
ago  or  more.  However  this  may  be,  it  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  tliat  tlie  New  England  pronunciation  has 
-       ubli 

Dictionary,  i 

ritJdn  tlLe  Inst  thirty  years.  Tliat  which  prevailed 
before  thitt  period,  was  pt'oluililj  land]  influenced  hy 
the  very  general  use  of  n  small  dictionary  published 
by  Perry.     (See  If'orceittrr'* edit,  of  Johnion,  Per/, 

p.  in.)     The  [iron riation  of  -i>mc  of  the  Soullipni 

and  Middle  State-  was  iiuhv  iillected  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  Scottish  and  Iii-li  leachers,  who,  brsLles 
peculiariLies  of  jiruiuuirialioii,  Itiivetaiittlit  the  people 
of  these  stales  to  coiiloimd  tlie  .stablislied  idiomntic 
distinction  1>elween  shall  and  mil,  and  should  and 

The  orihographi/  of  unr  Inngiinne  \ms  ondergone 
no  nmterial  change  in  America,  it  being  the  general 
inclination  lo  folic"'  that  of  li"1  best  Englisli  writers 
of  the  age.      But  !-ni;li-li  ortlinsriijihy  is  so  irregular. 

Cticularly  in  the  n-<'  of  the  vowel-,  as  to  make  our 
.jplage  more  difficult  than  any  other  to  llie  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  tig'nt  of  lln-  siiiinds  arc  so  tncon- 
statit,  tliat  lliey  do  uot,  when  first  heard  by  a 
foreigner,  impress  themselves  on  the  memory  so 
distinctly  ns  those  of  the  other  European  languages 
do,  and,  of  course,  (annul  be  so  easily  remembered 
for  future  use.  To  this  (.inlmrras-inent  is  to  be  added 
our  custom  of  throwing  back  Urn  accent  lo  the  first 
syllables  of  Words,  wlmh  necessarily  produces  that 
hurried  anil  indistinct  uLlcr.ince,  of  which  foreigners 
so  .justly  complain.  We  may  here  add  a  general 
remark  or  two  of  an  intelligent  German,  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  "ritini!  English,  and  whose 
observations  are  confirmed  by  mir  own  experience, 
so  fiir  as  we  liave  bad  occasion  lo  consider  this 
subject.  The  English  language  is  peculiarly  adopted 
to  exact  discussions  of  all  [Tactical  matters  in 
society,  and  to  political  inquiries.  It  has  also  more 
force  than  llie  European  languages  generally,  in 
descriptive  writing,  whether  prose  or  poetry;  End  in 
poetry,  it  Iirs  more  power  in  epic  than  in  lyric  com- 
position ;  the  lali'T  if«j i li j i ti _i  (hut  more  metaphysical 
character  of  laiaiuiiKC  which  is  Inuinl  in  the  highest 
degree,  probably,  in  tlieGrrman.  The  scholnrs  of 
Germany,  who  have  studied  our  language  more 
thoroughly  than  any  oilier  nauun  ha-  dune,  remark, 
that  English  is  much  less  abstract  than  their  own; 
and  lliiit  we  ailiaiL  new  fririualinns  of  words  much 
more  reliiciamlv  aii.l  enprit -iuii-Is"  than  the  Germans 
do.  It  is  also  to  lie  obscned,  tliat  we  adopt  new 
terms  from  the  Trench,  with  mure  facility  than  frntii 
the  Gernuin,  iiotwithstanding  tlie  close  ailinily  of 
the  latter  to  our  own  language.  This  tendency  lo 
introduce  Gallicisms  hd 'doctor  Johnson  lo  appre- 
hend, that,  unless  some  check  were  interposed,  I  he 
Englidi  nation  would  one  day  "  be  reduced  to  babble 
a  dialect  of  France.''  lor  further  information 
reflection   die    English    language,    see    the  article 

finiariiir.  Ttil  Itftmliirr  of  England  is  one  til 
h.  r  pr..n.lesi  l«>asls.  In  this  place,  we  can  merely 
advert  m  a  few  of  its  more  distinguished  names, 
n  i.  !■  i^  the  reader  lo  these  in  the  Encyclopedia  for 
I  further  int'oraiation.  To  do  the  subject  justice  wool.  1 
rvniurt-   volumes.     Gildns    is.  jierluiiis,  the  earliest 
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Paris,  a  monk  of  St  Allan's,  wlio  died  in  1259.  His 
aulliorily  is  much  respected  by  modern  historians. 
During  the  thirteenth  century  appeared  Roger 
Bacon,  whose  abilities,  if  we  consider  tlie  general 
darkness  of  the  age,  caiuiot  be  sufficiently  admired. 
The  progress  of  learning  could  not  be  great  among 
the  generality  of  people  in  any  country,  while  the 
art  of  printing  remained  unknown  ;  an  art  for  which 
the  human  race  cannot  be  too  grateful.  While  books 
could  be  multiplied  only  by  the  slow  ami  expensive 
mode  of  transcription,  they  were  confined  to  the 
possession  of  the  great,  who  were  frequently  more 
engaged  in  the  turbulent  and  destructive  projects  of 
ambition,  than  in  the  calm  pursuits  of  literature. 
What  little  learning  tliese  early  ages  possessed,  was 
confined  to  convents  and  monasteries.  To  these  we 
chiefly  owe  the  preservation  of  tliose  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  liave  tended  both  to  civilize  modern 
nations,  and  to  promote  the  improvement  of  modern 
taste.  The  art  of  printing,  which  (ax  ton  introduced 
to  England  in  1471,  conspired,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  advance  the  interests  of  learning  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  other  nations.  Chaucer,  who  is 
generally  esteemed  the  rather  of  English  poetry, 
nourished  before  this  period. 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  the  introduction 
of  the  art  of  printing,  though  distinguished,  per- 
haps, by  many  names  celebrated  in  their  own  times, 
lias  transmitted  to  posterity  few  who  are  known, 
except  to  tlie  antiquary.  The  introduction  of  the 
reformation  by  Henry  VIII.  tended  to  emancipate 
the  nation  from  tliose  religious  fetters  in  whirl*  it  had 
formerly  been  held,  and  was  succeeded  by  wliat  is 
now  universally  considered  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
era  in  English  literature — namely,  the  Elizabethan. 
In  the  reign  of  that  queen  and  of  her  successor  James 
1.,  the  drama  was  cultivated  with  unparalleled  suc- 
cess. We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Marlow, 
Shirley,  Ford,  Massinger,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Ben 
Jonson,  ami  last  of  all,  Shakspkare,  to  remind  tlie 
reader  of  the  high  achievements  accomplished  in  tliis 
department  of  literature.  Spenser,  too,  in  this  age, 
sung  with  a  luxuriant  sweetness  not  equalled  by  any 
succeeding  tard ;  and  Bacon  burst  the  fetters  of 
Aristotle,  und  established  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  philosophy. 

Though  simulations  on  government  and  politics 
must  have  been  somewhat  restrained  by  the  almost 
unlimited  power  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  knowledge 
of  law  was  not  altogetlier  neglected  ;  ami  we  find 
IMowtlen's  ami  Oyer's  names  still  mentioned  with 
considerable  approbation.  Mathematical  learning, 
as  well  as  many  of  tlie  sciences  connected  with 
it,  were  not  neglected ;  but  astronomy,  one  of  the 
chief  of  tliese,  was  degraded  by  the  prevailing 
proiMMitity  to  astrology;  ami  what  was  called  natural 
philosophy  was  seldom  anything  more  than  alchymy. 
Dee  was  at  Uiat  time  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
in  mattiematics  ;  he  was  likewise  an  astrologer  ami 
an  alchymist.  Thomas  Digges  directed  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  to  the  imj>rovement  of  the  military 
art  ;  Thomas  Harriots  ini|>rovcinents  in  algebrai- 
cal calculations  are  still  known  ;  ami  John  Balgrave 
applied  mathematics  to  the  business  of  private 
life. 

The  navigators  of  Uii>  period,  though  they  cannot 
lie  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  literature,  certainly  widened  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge.  Drake  was  the  first  English- 
man who  circumnavigated  the  globe.  He  was  fol. 
lowed  by  Cawndish,  while  Frobisher,  Gilbert,  and 
Davis,  signalised  themselves  by  their  discoveries  in 
tlm  northern  ocean.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  man  of 
an  ambitious  and  emcrprising  spirit,  by  his  voyages, 
titled  vMiiewhat  to  the  knowledge  of  hiscoumrymen. 


ami  contributed  to  tlie  ad>  ance  of  learni 
History  of  tlie  World ;  a  performance  sti_ 
some  degree    of    estimation.      About    tbi 
flourished  Hakluyt,  the  compiler  of  thatct 
collection  of  voyages  still  known  by  his  nan 

The  reign  of  Elizal>eth  produced  several  w 
botany,  among  wlioni  have  been  named 
Turner,  W  illiam  Bulleyn,  Thomas  Penny,  ai 
Lyte.  These  are  known  chiefly  to  antiquar 
the  botanical  works  of  Gerard  and  Parkin 
not  long  been  displaced  by  the  increase  of  I 
know  ledge.  Medicine,  at  the  same  time,  b 
many  able  practitioners,  and  of  some  v 
writers.  Of  the  latter  class,  Caius  seems 
been  tlie  chief,  since  lus  celebrity  is  not  yet  obi 

Tlie  knowledge  of  (ireek  and  tatin,  and 
languages,  generally  distinguished  by  the 
learned,  was,  during  this  age,  more  preval 
at  present.  Elisabeth  herself  was  no  incou 
scholar.  Many  translations  of  ancient  auth 
at  this  time  given  to  the  world  ;  but  an  enu 
of  them  would  not  be  of  much  uses  as  they  I 
been  displaced  by  others,  which,  if  not  more 
are  at  least  more  agreeable  to  modern  tast* 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancient,  the  impruvi 
the  English  language,  and  the  principles  of  < 
kept  an  equal  progress.  In  no  time,  inc 
English  composition  advance  more  rapidly 
iwrfection  than  during  this  age.  If  we  ex 
History  of  the  World,  by  Raleigh,  already  hm 
ami  wluch,  indeed,  belongs  not  properly  to  I 
of  Elizabeth,  as  it  was  published  in  that  of  J 
tliis  period  affords  no*  historical  perform 
acknowledged  distinction.  The  names  of  S 
Camden,  tlie  antiquaries,  are  still  well  kno 
their  extraordinary  merit  is  still  acknowledj 

England  did  not,  during  this  age,  and,  in 
a  long  period  afterwards,  produce  any  pi 
celebrity.  Several  foreigners  were  introdm 
obtained  considerable  reputation  ;  among  ( 
been  named  Lucas  de  Heere,  Cornelius  Kt% 
eric  Zeuchero,  Marc  (Sassard,  and  Henry  < 
Vroom.  The  most  noted  engravers  were 
Ciuuiyngham,  Ralph  Aggas,  Humphrey  Co 
Bettes,  William  Rogers,  Christopher  Saxton 
Hoefnagle,  and  Robert  Adams. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  distinguisl 
literary  undertaking  of  the  greatest  cooseq 
the  nation.  That  version  of  the  Bible  whM 
in  use.  was  commenced  in  1607.  It  was  o 
and  published  in  1611.  Many  of  the  most 
men  in  the  nation  were  employed  in  this  unnV 
tho>e  wliose  names  have  descended  to  post* 
greatest  reputation,  are  Dr  Andrews,  Dr 
Mr  Chaderton,  Dr  Reynolds,  Dr  Smith,  Mr 
Mr  Boyes,  Dr  Barlow,  and  Mr  Fairclo* 
theological  disputes  which  about  tins  time  i 
tated  in  Kngland,  ami,  iialeed,  in  all  Euro] 
riM>  to  many  theologians  well  skilled  in  the  f 
|>arts  of  their  profession.  Some  of  their  na 
works  are  still  known,  but  they  do  not  re 
celebrity  which  formerly  was  attached  to  th 

Se\  eral  statesmen  of  considerable  abilities 
the  reign  of  James ;  but  the  power  of  the  ' 
still  too  arbitrary  to  |**rmit  the  free  discuss* 
maxims    of    government.     Sir   Edward  C 
attained  the  highest  celebrity,  as  a  cot 
the  laws  of  his  country.     Dr  Cowel  wm»,«» 
perioil,  remarkable  for  his  proficiency  in  the « 
In  mathematical  learning,  the  name  of  Brigi 
known,  ami  lus  labours  are  still  useful, 
celebrated  for  several  inventions  in  mail 
instruments,  lived  about  the  same  time.     Di 
reign  of  James,  natural  history,  and  medaa 
i  ledge,  dhl  not  make  much  progress. 
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-■■i-li..l  lii  iii.iii% 

in  lo  theological 
ligion  tiud  roused 

»  of    government 

■  ilrtow-rd  «  -illi   a    Iretslnm  formerly 

S  alxHil   this  linn-,  rendered  him 

t  (or  his   metaphysical   productions. 

'  "  '     leif  in  inathciufltics,  anil 

.  ind  Cotton,  in  antiquities. 

dity  by  the  discovery  of  the 

Sir  Peler  Lely.  Dobson, 

ineot  pointers,  lnigo  Jones 

;  and  Sucklmg  andCrashsw 

an  iry.    and    in    the  same 
lowed     by    Deuhoiu    and 

on  wealth,  inn]  pro- 
iweiL  flourished  Harrington,  tLe 
Unpawn;  Vt  niton,  the  learned  editor  of 
bWJc  ;  Poroekr.  the  celebrated  Orien- 
i  Milinn,  whose  name  alone  would 
i  »tij  ae*  About  the  same  period 
t  distinguished  Ipy  1 1n-  singu. 
is  Brown,  Crquliurt, 

■'■  .■!!.■  ■■  and  Ward  acquired 
in  mathematics.     Sir  lioheii 

n™t  improvements  to  nnturai  pnikBn- 
'  the  ancntioii  of  the  air  pump,  gave  an 
if  uialtiue   ejpetiments,   which  greatly 

-.'iL.ii--  v.rtlMi  s..'11'iice,  Sir  KeneJm 
led  himself  to  similar  pursuits  ;  but  his 
rat  ton  attire  to  permit  him,  in  the  way 
«,  to  make  his  inductions  with  sufficient 
r  WillMi  Petty  has  been  famed  for  his 
m  pofkiral  arithmetic  ;  and  Sliafte>bury 
■   I H  l.f  »Tlw  I  ■■III  Ml  I II      This  age  t-aii 

.Upru  SUmtf ,  who  published  a  book 


l,-|.L.y  cn- 


.  and  Dot     .. 

I  of  their  wit.      In  dramatic 

*  Olway  dispbyi d  a  vigorous 

■k  fcacy,  which,   to  this  day,   commands 

Wirtertj,  as  well  as  Vanburgh    utul 

»  majewhat  later  date.  like  all  tlie  comic 

or  line,  had  much  "it,  but  little  regard 

lav  painters  of  litis  era.  Sir  fiodfrey 
d  a  distinguished  place.  Yerrio  is  cele- 
tbe  ease  with  which  he  painted  indifferent 
nd  the  freedom  with  which  he  I  rented 
Varriia.a  DuldiinHii,  was  an  eminent 
fawns.  William  Yandevelde  is  said  to 
quailed  for  the  representation  (,f  battles  in 
per  h  admired  as  a  painter  of  portraits. 
i  mines!  rueravers  of  this  period  have 
4  William  Fniiiiomc.  Payne,  Pass,  Hollar, 
iance.  White.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  tlie 
■toe,  adorned  this,  and   three  succeeding 

,  Ik*  reicD  of  Charles  II.  the  Royal  Society 
■ed;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  lived  at 
lidded  more  to  the  knowledge  of  nature  by 

notions,  than  every  class  of  philosophers 

IfmKkd  him  had  been  nble  to  effect.      His 

■e»mli  hane  been  sufficienl  to  render  any 

fak 

■■i  naga  of  James  II.  was  distinguished 

*«■«  mm  oeculiar  lu  itself.  Many  of 
» lad  apiaamu  in  the  reign  of  bis  predeoes- 

w-.ti^n  «,  finourable  to  the   liberties  uf 


the  country,  gave  u  new  impetus  to  the  genius  of  Eng- 
lishmen, llrydru.  by  the  vigour  of  Ml  imagination, 
Erotnuud  judgment,  and  fine  ear  for  harmony,  may 
e  said  to  have  effected  n  revolution  in  tlie  national 
taste.  The  names  of  Locke,  Steele.  Addison,  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  liny,  adorn  tlie  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  At  later  periods,  we  Iiave  Thomson,  Young, 
Akenside,  Collins.  Shenstone,  (ircy,  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, Darwin,  ami  others,  until  we  reach  Cowiier, 
who  may  be  said  lo  have  closed  the  literature  ot  tlie 
lust  century,  and  opened  Uf  to  the  eyes  of  llie  pre- 
sent "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

Socio/  Statt.— The  social  stale  of  England,  during 
the  early  periods  of  her  history,  has  lieen  already  in 
some  measure  adverted  to,  particularly  in  tlieskelcb 
of  her  ecclesiastical  history  and  in  tile  section  Agri- 
allure.      On    the  modem    com  posit  ion   of  English 


Stale  of  England  and  France,  during  Hie  17lh.  I8t.li. 
and  10th  Centuries;'  tlie  other,  by  Mr  Edward 
Lytton  Bttlwer.  entitled  '  England  and  the  English.' 
To  these  works  we  can  do  Ho  mure  than  refer,  as  the 
subject  is  much  too  extensive  lo  lie  taken  up  here. 
Were  we  In  form  our  opinion  of  English  diameter 
from  Ihe  numerous  fashionable  novels  of  ihe  day,  il 
would  be  unfavourable.  Prom  these,  society  would 
appear  lo  be  parcelled  out  into  numerous  cutlet,  and 
a  paltry  jealousy  of  eaidi  oilier  to  be  the  ruling 
passion  of  all.  We  are  too  strongly  persuaded  of  the 
niunly  independence  of  [lie  English  mind,  to  believe 
tliat  such  representations  hold  true  of  any  but  very 
insignificant  sections  of  the  people,  Perltaps  the 
most  estimable  quality  of  the  English  is  their  love  of 
justice — the  source  of  all  leiiimirnl'li'  dealing  among 
the  higher  i-lasses.  and  of  what  is  called  fair-ploy  in 
the  transactions  of  humbler  life  The  principle  thin. 
a  man's  word  should  be  his  bond  is  acted  upon  rig- 
orously where  the  greatest  interests  ureal  stake  ;  and 
on  its  observance,  more  than  on  that  of  any  low.  (lie 

depends.  Benevolence  isnnotlier  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  English  character.  The  interest  taken  in 
England  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  in  every  ipturler 
of  the  globe  prove-  how  much  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, enlarges  and  liheraliies  the  mind. 

In  their  habits  and  modes  of  ordinary  life,  trie 
English  are  eminently  dome-tic,  especially  when 
compared  with  tin-  I'rench.  Comfort  and  cleanliness 
disiiniruish  tin-  ninnies  even  of  tlie  [nair  cottagers, 
lu  regard  to  food,  their  lti-le  i-  inclined  lo  tliat  which 
is  solid  and  Mihstuiitiiil.  lleer  and  porter  constitute 
the  slnple  drink  of  the  great  body  ot  the  people ;  hut 
gin,  of  a  cheap  and  pernicious  kind,  is  still  consumed 
in  great  quantities.  Among  the  middle  classes,  the 
wines  of  Spain,  I'oitrniul,  ami  Madeira,  are  in  general 
use.  and  the  cellars  of  the  rich  are  stored  Willi 
the  choicest  product;  of  the  French  vineyards.  A 
great  dinner,  followed  by  ;i  loni;  train  of  toasts,  forms 
the  bond  of  union  to  all  political  parties,  and  to  all 
patriotic,  benevolent,  and  even  religious  associations. 
The  lav ou rile  amusements  of  tins  English  nobility 
and  gentry,  are  horse-racing  and  hauling,  and  no 
country  rivals  England  in  the  high  excellence  In 
which  she  lias  brought  the  breed  of  horses.  Boiing- 
matches,  which  lined  to  lie  popular,  have  recently 
fallen  into  disrepute.  The  games  of  cricket  and  tennis 
are  very  penendly  practised. 

Crime,  in  England,  ha-  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  undergone  n  great  change.  1 1  ighwny  rohliery, 
so  prevalent  towards  the  lieginning' and  middle  of 
lasleentury,  is  now  nearly  unknown,  hut  nelly  ricpre 
daiions  have  greatly  increased.  The  follow i 
exhibits  tilt-  slate  of  er 


!  from  tlie  year  IBKG  till 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  CHARGED  WITH  CRIMINAL  OFFENCES.  1M0-IUI. 
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For  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1801, 
1811, 1821,  and  1831,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
table  given  under  Britain,  at  pace  715,  vol.  I. 

Regarding  the  character  of  the  English,  we  ven- 
ture to  extract  an  estimate,  which  originally  appeared 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  1829. 

The  Saxons  of  England  exist  nearly  pure  on  its 
eastern  coasts,  are  extensively  spread  over  the  whole 
of  its  surface,  and  perhaps  equal  in  numl)er  all  the 
other  races  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  Eng- 
lish population.  The  Saxon  Englishman  (for  brevity, 
I  may  use  only  the  latter  name)  is  distinguished  from 
other  races  by  a  stature  rather  low,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  neck  and  limbs  being  short,  by  the  trunk  and 
vital  system  being  large,  and  the  complexion,  irides, 
and  hair  light;  and  by  the  race  being  broad,  the 
forehead  large,  and  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
head  round,  and  rather  small.  In  his  walk,  the 
Englishman  rolls,  as  it  were,  on  his  centre.  This  is 
caused  by  the  breadth  of  the  trunk,  and  the  compa- 
rative weakness  of  the  limbs.  Th*  broader  muscles, 
therefore,  of  the  former,  aid  progression  by  a  sort  of 
rolling  motion,  throwing  forward  first  one  side  and 
then  another.  So  entirely  does  this  depend  on  the 
breadth  of  the  trunk,  that  even  a  temporary  increase 
of  it  produces  this  effect.  Men  who  become  rat,  and 
women  who,  having  born  many  children,  have  the 
heads  of  the  thigh  bones  farther  separated,  always 
adopt  this  mode  of  progression. 

The  mental  faculties  of  the  Englishman  are  not 
absolutely  of  the  highest  order ;  but  the  absence  of 
passion  gives  them  relatively  a  great  increase,  and 
leaves  a  mental  character  equally  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  and  its  practical  worth.  The  most 
striking  of  those  points  in  the  English  character, 
which  may  be  called  fundamental,  are  cool  oWr- 
vation,  unparalleled  single  mindedness,  and  patient 
perseverance.  This  character  is  remarkably  homo- 
geneous. 

The  cool  observation  of  the  Englishman  is  the 
foundation  of  some  other  subordinate,  but  yet  impor- 
tant, points  in  his  character.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  is  tliat  real  curiosity,  but 
absence  of  wonder,  which  makes  the  "  nil  admirari  " 
a  maxim  of  English  society.  It  is  greatly  associated, 
also,  with  Uiat  reserve  for  which  the  English  are  not 
less  remarkable. 

The  single-mindedness  of  the  Englishman  b  the 
foundation  of  that  sincerity  and  bluntness  which  are 
perhaps  his  chief  characteristics ;  which  fit  him  so 
well  for  the  business  of  life,  and  on  which  liis  com- 
mercial character  depends;  which  make  him  hate 
(if  he  can  hate  any  thing)  all  crookedness  of  proce- 
dure, and  which  alarm  him  even  at  the  insincerities 
and  compliances  of  politeness. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Englishman  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  habitude  which  guides  so  many  of  his  own 
actions,  and  that  custom  in  which  he  participates 
with  all  his  neighbours.  It  is  this  which  makes  uni- 
versal cant,  as  it  has  been  profanely  termed,*  not 
reasoning,  the  basis  of  his  morals,  and  precedent, 
not  justice,  the  basis  of  his  jurisprudence.     But  it  is 

*  11m  word  most  not  here  he  understood  as  implying  hypo 
rrtey,  of  which  the  Saxoo  temperament  it  ?ery  innocent. 


this  also  which,  when  his  rights  are  ontragri 
duces  that  grumbling  which,  when  distinctly  i 
effectually  protects  them  ;  and  it  is  this  whfcac 
that  public  spirit  to  which,  on  great  eaeigend 
rises  with  all  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  in 
he  persists  until  its  results  astonish  even  the  I 
around  him. 

Now,  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  of  tht 
fundamental  qualities  1  have  mentioned,  th 
seeming  may  easily  be  less  amiable  «••* 

result  shall  be  u>eful.     To  a  strangef  «~ 
constructed  mind,  the  cold  observation,        , 
ticular,  the  slowness  and  reserve  winch  mmh4-  - 
pany  it,  may  seem  unsociable  ;  but  they  are 
rable  from  such  a  construction  of  mind,  i 
indicate,  not  pride,  but  that  respect  for  his  * 
which  the  possessor  thinks  them  entitled  *' 
which  he  would  not  violate  in  others.    The 
therefore,  which  in  this  case  the  Englishman  « 
not  hauteur;  and  he  is  as  rarely  insolent  to 
who  are  below,  as  timid  to  those  who  are 
him. 

In  regard  to  the  absence  of  passion  from  th 
lish  mind,  it  is  this  which  forbids  one  to  be  en 
with  music,  to  laugh  at  comedy,  to  cry  at  tr 
to  show  any  symptom  of  joy  or  sorrow  in  tht 
dents  of  real  life ;  which  has  no  accurate  not 
grief  or  wretchedness,  and  cannot  attach  any  i 
meaning  to  the  word  ecstasy ;  and  which. 
these  reasons,  has  a  perfect  perception  of  \ 
is  ridiculous.     Hence  it  is,  that,  in  his  dun*?* 
social,  and  his  public  relations,  it  is  perha] 
affection  than  duty  that  guides  the  conduct 
Englishman  ;  and,  if  any  one  question  die 
grandeur  which  this  sentiment  may  attain,  I 
call  to  mind  the  example  of  it,  which,  just  bef 
victory  of  Trafalgar,  was  given  by  Nelson 
simple  and   sublime  communication  to  his 
"  England  expects    every  mau  to  do  his 
Which  is  the  instance  that  equals  this  ev 
forged  records  of  Roman  glory.'     Happily.  M 

:  excess  of  hatred  is  as  little  known  to  die  E 
as  excess  of  love;  and  revenge  b  abhor nr«* 
nature.     Even  in  the  pugilistic  combat  lie 
hands  with  his  antagonist  before  lie  begins ,  he 
to  strike  him  when  he  is  down  ;  ana,  wheth 
qulshed  or  victor,  he  leaves  his  antagonist 
cast  down  nor  triumphant. 

The  extraordinary  value  of  such  a  chart 
obvious  enough.     British  liberty  and  Brius 

!  merce  are  its  results :  neither  the  Scottish  uo 

•  mind  would  have  attained  them. 

Contrmtt  of  tht  article,  England. 

Sketch  of  the  Civil  History  nf  Cngland.    .    .    • 
Sketch  of  the  Ecclesiastical  H  utory  of  England. 
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BHOfcAND,   LITTLE— ENGLAND,  NEW, 


ISGLAND,  Litiu,  beyond  Wale*,  is  a  por- 
ta «  Gaaatty  tying  along  live  south-western  const 
(Santa  (Tak-v  reauarkabTe  tor  bring  inlial>ile.J  i,y 
at  liiianikiits  of  n  colony  of  Flemings  — 
■»*«■  PUndera  un.h-r  king  Hairy  1. 

ENGLAND,  sn. ;  the  immr  of  the  North-eastern 
^B»»  "f  bW  North  American  Union  ;  bounded  N.  bj 
*  —Ha.  E.  by  Nrw  llruuvwick  nnd  tlir  Allnntic,  S 

ty  ita  Atlantic  mu]   Long  Island  sound,  I  W. 

If  ?■•»  Vorfc.  Tlit»  diviiiun  comprises  the  States 
ntMainr.  Vrrawt,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
fcWb  Ulaul.  awl  ConnecU<ul.  Un.  66B  *.»'  to  73" 
U  W.  ;  lai_  41"  U>  48=  IS'  «,  Population  ill  1810 
LTWii;  in  18SO,  1,659,793.  By  ihe  census 
4  UBB,  ihr  population  of  tlie  United  States  was 
•Danttd  at  abon<  IKyXO  ,000  ;  but  tlie  exact  popu- 
laa"  of  N»»  Kngtand  we  hate  not  ascertained. 
lar  an)  of  ihu  part  of  America  is  various,  from 
nana  m>4  U>  iW  richest  days  nnd  loams.  Il 
■  guaially  better  htletl  for  grating  llu.il  tillage. 
IW  an*  noporouit  production  is  grass.  Beef, 
■■ana,  pork,  butler,  and  cheese  are  abundant. 
laam  tan,  ry*.  wheat,  barley,  anil  oals  are  esteo- 
«•«))  aHvMsd.  Nee  England  is  the  most  populous 
yart  rfH*  Liutni  Slates..  Tlie  inhabitants  are  mostly 
of  Ma  J— -ml  There  is  no  country  in  the 
•™<*J»  iduratioti  is  so  generally  dilfuscd  among 
aaaf  people.      It  is  the  most  manufacturing 


TV  vUaomsof  New  England  haveseveral  peculia- 
ritm.  A  ■  ma_ m jfcajg  them  In  mi  tlie  inhabitants  of  tile 
«a*r  fated  Stales,  owing  to  their  descent  from  the 
rarxaas.  sad  uker  causes.  In  Ihe  other  slates,  they 
are  Dnadiarty  csfled  Yankm  (o.  v.].  which  name,  in 
&■"»*,  a  giver,  to  the  citoens  of  all  the  L'niled 
*nai  i  The  Notiuut  of  a  Travelling  Baclielor.  by 
«r  Caaftr,  mains  some  good  remarks  on  New 
b%«ud.  The  name  of  New  England  was  once 
|  ■■».  Tfcas  a  charter  was  granted  Co  tlie  first 
B  NuVuk  by  the  name  of  "governor  and 
.,_ J  of  Massachusetts  bay,  in  New  Kiil'LuhI." 
k  Tat  canary  was  at  first  called  North  I'trginia ,  but 
|  Arraaain  South  had  surveyed  it, and  presented 
■i  ■»•  te  C  laries  1.,  then  prince  of  Wales,  he  gave 
*"  ■    a>  af  ,¥™  England.     Sebastian  Calm!  dis- 

he  coast  of  this  region,  and  Plymouth,  then 

a  f^**"  pir™>"'*,  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  first 

i  TJ«  a«  settlers  lamled  Dec.  1 1  (old  style),  16*". 
I  •**■  iadjig,  they  signf.d  a  solemn  covenant, 
•  I  ^■rUMw-Res  inici  :>  body  politic  for  the  purpuse 
™J  ■■*ar  equal  laws  for  the  general  good.  They 
I  **"s>JiUaji>heforv  they  lauded,  and  liave  virtn- 
■"iaaair.1  so  ever  since — a  circumstance  always 
'Waasdmd  in  comparing  tlie  American  revo  I  u- 
■era  that  of  other  countries.  This  republican 
I  *■  anetd  lOelf  early  at  scleral  periods.  Charles 
I  ^^U  restoration,  sent  etmuuissioners  to  New 
■I  Cm  1664)  to  inquire  into  and  emraine  the 

■  -•'tie  colonies,  and  lo  reform  the  acfaunMntUefl 
1 1^"^1"-  A  repurt  was  made  hylli.'  eiuiuui-- 
I  **n»rMit  I6S5,  which  will  he  found  in  Hutchin- 

■  *r^roi«  of  State  r»l>ers,  fcc.,  p.  tlg,&c.,  in 


which  Hi'-;  give  an  account  of  tlie  state  of  il.e 
culonics,  and  are  partieulnrly  scveie  in  Iheir  aniuiad- 
versions  upon  the  colony  ot  Massachusetts.  Before 
|] i: ii  hiniil  i In-  j 1 1. In-'. 1 1  and  .iih it  |iunr-M-s  issued  in 
some  of  the  colonics  a|  New  Ijiglnnd,  at  least  in 
Massachusetts,  had  lieen  in  tile  name  or  under  the 
authority  of  tlie  colony,  and  not  in  the  name  of  tlie 
king.  The  commissioners  remark  (p.  117),  that 
"  tlie  colony  of  tlie  Massachusetts  "us  tlie  last  nnd  the 
hardliett  to  use  his  uiii.jisly's  iiauie  in  the  forms  of 
justice."*      They  also  added  (p.  417),   that  they 

•■visited  nil  other  eol es  before  this,  hoping  that 

the  submission  nnd  condescension  of  the  other 
colonies  to  his  majesty's  desires  u.iulil  Imve  abated 
the  ii-iraeloriiie-s  ,,l  llijs  colimy,  viiicli  liny  miii.Ji 
feared."  "  Tliey  (die  iUa-sitcluiseits'  coliiuyl  pro- 
claimed by  sound  of  trumjiet,  that  tlie  general  court 
(of  the  colony)  was  Ihe  supremest  judicatory  in  the 
province  :  that  the  cuiumlssioiicrs  pi.  (ending  to  hear 
appeals  was  u  hreiuii  of  their  |irivrieges  granted  to 
Ihem  by  the  kind's  royal  hitlier,  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  his  mnjcslj  sown  letter,  mid  I  fait  Ihryi/iotild 
ner permit  it.'1  [p.  418.)  "They  say  dim  king 
Cliarles  the  First  gave  tliem  power  to  make  laws, 
and  to  eiecutt>  them,  and  grouted  diem  a  charter  as 
a  warrant  ogain-i  lnmsi-ll'iuid  his  sinecssors,  and  that 
so  long  as  limy  pay  the  fifth  port  of  all  gold  and 
silver  ore  which  they  shall  yet.  [In y  shall  be  free  to 
use  the  privileges  trniujil  iheui;  and  tney  are  not 
Miged/othr  kmg.b-t  ty  rtfi/ity."  (p.  4£0.)  Tliey 
further  added  —  That  "  they  (the  Miissacliusrib, 
colony)  did  solicit  Cromwell,  by  one  Mr  Winslow, 
to  be  declared  a  free  itatf,  nnd  many  times  in  their 
laws  styling  themselves  •  Mur  flat','  '  t/iit  common- 
wtalth.'BiidnwlKlitwct/lrniirtvritobrK."  (p.  4W1.) 
They  close  by  reinarkiu!!.  "  Their  way  of  government 
is  aanmtmtreaUh-liAe  ;  their  way  of  worship  n  rude, 
and  called  Cettgregntmaal ;  they  arc  zealous  in  it,  for 
they  persecute  all  other  tonus."  (|i.  tiv.)  The  declara- 
tion of  the  general  court  (of  the  colony)  of  their 
rights  under  the  charter  in  1001,  strongly  supports 
tile  views  which  ihe  commissioners  gave  ol  the 
claims  of  Massachusetts,  (I  Hutch.  Hut.  Man.  sup- 
plement, vol.  13,  p.  5^9.)  These  documents 
ibundantly  prove  how  early  the  colony  aspired  to 
'iibstantial  independence,  nnd  how  slowly  it  allowed 
the  interposition  of  the  kin;;  in  any  of  its  internal 
concerns,  and  how  jealous  it  was  of  every  eiercise  of 
prerogative. 

A  people  so  alive  to  UmO  own  rights,  nnd  so 
.  ■rsevering  in  maintaining  (nem,  could  not  fail  of 
being  involved  in  disputes  with  the  government  of 
Ureal  Britain  from  a  very  early  period  in  their  history. 
Down  to  the  annulling  ot  thru-  Ii  r  - 1  charter,  nnd  tlie 
grant  of  their  new  chin  lir  by  Vi  illiimi  and  Mary  in 
16118.  there  was  scarcely  any  lianiiony  between  the 
government  in  England  an.  1  ihai  in  ihe  Massneluiseils 
colony.  In  lljJ3.  four  of  tlie  New  Knglaud  eolnuies, 
Massachusetts.  (  otiueclicul,  riyniouth,  and  New 
Haven,  on  account  of  tlie  daDgen  from  Ihe  Indians, 
from  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  and  from  the  French 
Canada  and  Acadia,  entered  into  a  league  oflen- 
e  and  delciisive.  l)v  ihe  ail. i  les  ,,1 1  his  colitis  h-racy. 
ell  colony  was  to  upjinini  iwu  riiinnii-sioiiers,  who 
■re  to  assemble  alternately  in  ihe  respective 
colonies,  nnd  were  eiu[njwered  to  i^iiact  ordinances 
of  general  concern ;  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  eacli 
roloitj  was  bound  to  funii-.li  a  eerUiin  quoui  of  men 
and  money.  See  1  hibburd's  lint,  <,{  A™  England , 
Hiit.  tif  Sew  Engia ml,  by  Hannah  A, Lams  :  Hutchin- 
son's Hint,  of  MiissarliHsfltt ;  Prince's  A'ew  Eiiglntui 
Vhrmmlogv ;  Tudor's  Ltittri  oh  the  Eiatern  Stain ; 
Dwighta  Trawti  in  AVic  Exgland. 
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ENGLISH   CHANNEL—  ENGRAVING. 


ENGLISH  CHANNEL    (called   hy   the   French 
Itt  Manehe)  is  tlml  |iart  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  which 
lies  between  Uie  north- west  coast  of  Trance  and  the 
toiitheni  coast  of  England.     Its  eastern  extremity  is  • 
connected  wiUi  the  German  or  win  hy  the  straits  of] 
Calais,  and  cm  the  west  it  is  imperceptibly  confonnoVd  i 
with  the  A  limit  ic  ocean.     It  lies  heiween  lat.  4K"  j 
:«"  and  alw  S.,  ami  Ion.  l*»  *y  E.  and  .V   V.V  W.  j 
At   its  termination— on  a  line  drawn  from  Land's 
KikI  to  (he  extreme  easterly  point  of  tin-  dejiartiiient 
of  Fiiiisterre,  in  France — it  is  about  40  leagues  wit le. 
On  the   French  coast,  it  form*  three  considerable 
bays;  the.  most  easterly  receives  the  Soiume;  Uie 
second  receives  the  Seine  and  several  smaller  riven* ; 
the  third  and  largest  lies  on  the  south-west  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cotciitiu.     On  Uie   English  coast,   is 
Mount  bay.  lietween  Lizard  point  and  Land's  End ; 
between  Liiard  |»oint  ami  Start  jioiiit  is  a  large  trulf, 
on  which  are  situated  Falmouth  and  Plymouth ;  the 
tr i lift*  of  Exeter  lies  on  Uie  east  of  Start  |ioiut.     The 
principal  islands  in  the  English  channel  arc  the  Isle 
ot  W  i»ht  on  the  English  coast, and  the  Norman  islands 

I  y  i i i «>  on  the  French  coasts,  but  belonging  to  England, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Guernsey  ami  Jersey.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west.  The  cluuuiel, 
being  shallow  ami  < -on fined,  is  subject,  from  its  com- 
munication witli  the  Atlantic,  to  high  ami  im|tetuous 
title*;.  Its  waters  contain  many  lidi,  of  which  the 
most  iin]Nirlant  are  the  mackerel  and  the  herring. 
The  oysters  oft  a  ncal  u  re  also  tuui'ms. 

ENGRAVING  is  the  art  of  representing,  by  means 
of  lines  and  points  produced  on  a  metallic  surface 
by  cutting,  by  Uie  aid  of  an  instrument  called  a  gra- 
ver, the  figures,  light*,  and  shades  of  objects,  in 
order  to  multiply  them  by  a  printing  press.  This 
is  the  limited  sense  of  Uie  won),  but  it  is  now  used 
in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  and  includes  all 
objects  depicted  on  copper,  steel,  or  oUier  metal, 
whether  produced  by  means  of  cutting  or  corrosion. 
Tiie  engraver  is  to  the  pit  inter  what  Uie  translator 
is  to  the  author.  As  it  is  iinj>osVible  to  give  a  spi- 
rited translation  of  a  work  ot  genius  without  a  por- 
tion of  the  author's  fire,  so  it  is  essential  to  a  good 
engraver  that  he  should  feel  and  understand  the 
character  of  hi*  original,  ami  be  initialed  into  Uie 
art  of  drawing,  that  his  copy  may  be  at  once  cor- 
rect and  spirited  ;  and  but  for  the  invention  of  this 
art,  the  larger  uiu«s  of  mankind  must  luivc  remained 
ignorant  of  the  inestimable  pictures  of  all  the  great 
masters  ;  and  by  its  unices*  of  multiplying,  one  can 
now  enjoy  a  representation  of  Uiein  in  our  homes. 
The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  was  invented  in 
Kuro|ie  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Chinese  seem  to  liave  lireii  acquainted  with  it  long 
before.  The  Dutch,  Uie  Italians,  and  the  Germans, 
compete  for  the  honour  of  its  invention  in  Europe. 

I I  is  known  tlril  the  art  was  exercised  by  the  Italian 
Fiuigiierrn  as  early  as  1400.  The  oldest  print,  liear- 
iiii!  a  date,  is  of  the  year  MoT.  The  inventors  of  it 
were  Uie  goldsmiths,  who  were  in  Uie  habit  of  mak- 
ing devices  on  Uieir  wans ;  and  these,  being  often 
executed  wiUi  much  elegance,  excited  the  desire 
to  multiply  copies  by  transferring  Uiein  to  pajier. 
Engraving  differs  from  printing  in  liaving  its  subjects 
cut  into  a  liard  surface,  instead  of  being  raided 
»///'<•■/•  it.  as  is  the  case  wiUi  types  and  wood  cuts. 
Many  metals  aul  alloy*  have  liccii  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  engraving.  The  most  common  is  copper, 
which  i-  soft  enough  to  l>e  cut  when  cold,  and  hard 
enough  to  resist  the  action  of  the  press.  j 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  methods  of 
executing  di  lie  rent  descriptions  of  engraving.     The 
prnitTy  an  iiistruui"Ut  of  steel,  is  principally  used  in  ' 
engravings  on  copper  and  steel;    it  is  xpiare  for 
cutting  broad  lines,  ami  lozenge  for  Uie  finest,  and  i 


must  l»e  tempered  to  that  exact  state,  which  vil 
prevent  the  point  from  breukine  or  wearing  by  iu 
action  on  the  metal.     The  graver  is  inserted  in  I 
handle  of  liardwomt  resembling  n  |*ear  with  a  loav 
gittidinal  slice  cut  off,  which  is  to  enable  Uie 
to  use  it  flat  on  the  plate,  his  fingers  mid  it 
being  placed  on  each  siile  of  the  handle,  but  !•- 
extending  round  to  the  belly  or  cutting  |«ut  of 
graver,  which  must  always  In*  pushed  forward  •«  ■ 
direction  nearly  parallel  to  Uie  surface  of  the  p 
The  end  of  the  handle  leans  against  Uie  lurk 
of  the  palm  of  the  liaml,  l»y  which  it  is  forcru 
ward,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  a  line  of  the  dV 
required.     The  s*>rap*r  is  a  long,  triangular  pier* 
steel,   ta leering  gradually  from   the  handle  to 
| Nii ut ;  the  three  edges  produced  by  Uiis  farm  ba 
sharpened  on  Uie  oil-stone,  are  used  for  scrajii 
the  roughness  or  liarb  occasioned  by  the  grave.,  ^h 
also  f.ir  erasing  erroneous  lines.     Tlie  burnisher  k 
a  Uiird  i iM mine nt  of  *tecl,  hard,  round,  and  highlj 
polished,  for  rubbing  out  puncture*  or  ftcratdtef  h 
the  cupjMT.      The  oil-stone  which  engraven  ban 
found  liest  adapted  for  Uie  purpose,  is  *1  urkey  M 
but  some  use  a  hone  for  sharping  the  lielly  of 
graver,  ami  also  for  giving  a  finer  edge  to  the  % 
(nt.     The  etching  nrettle  or  point,  is   used  either 
etching  lines  ou  a   ground; ,  which   an*  after 
dee|>ciifd  into  the  metal  by  corn>sive  acids  ;  Of  m 
used  for  producing  deli<*ate  lines  by  means  of  pp 
which  is  termed  dry -pointing.    It  is  held  in  Uie  wm^ 
in  the  same  way  as  a  ]h>ii  or  pencil.    Anotlier  ioi 
inent  of  great  iiii]>ortaiM'C  is  the  parallel  syttarr  orrnr. 
This  is  not  only  used  for    ruling  a  sm-<v*sioo  d 
straight  lines,  in  the  operation  of  etching  or  d*» 
pointing,  but  also  for  waved  or  curved  lines, 
serves  as  a  guide,  and  contributes  in   an 
degree   to  steady  the    hand.       Various    kink 
varnish,  resin,  wax,  cliarcoal,  ami  acids,  are  I 
employed  hi  different  uirts  of  the  operation, 
ing  to  the  subject,  ami  the  style  of  engraving  i 
is  adopted.     The  first  which  we  shall  describe  - 

Etching. — The   art  of  etching   was  dear 
some  time  after  that  of  engraving.     In  the  fi 
state  of  en  graving,  the  suhject  to  be  representee*  * 
drawn  in  outline  on  a  piece  of  paper,  wiUi  a  U 
lead  |N'iicil.  and  then  transferred  to  the  surfaced 
copper,  silver,  or  other  metal.      This  was  aces 
pi t> lied  by  first  healing  the  metal,  ami  then  rubka 
its  Mirf.u-e  over  wiUi  a  thin  coating  of  bikes'  wax,* 
when  the  metal  liad  become  quite  cold,  the  pe* 
outline  was  laid  on  it,  and  mhlied  on  the  back  i 
a  burnisher,  until  it  was  transferred  to  Uie  Mirmr* 
the  metal.     The  outline  was  then  scratched  on 
metal   with  an  etching  ]H»iut.  or   needle,   the  * 
ruhljcd  on",  and   the  subject  finished  with  a  jrra1 
This  process  is  still  adhered  to  in  Uie  cngravi 
letters,  silver  plate,  &c.    After  Uie  invention  of 
ing,  however,  this  practice  was  discontinued  b* 
French,  1  Lilian,  and  English  artists,  who  hftve 
been  iu  the  liabit  of  commencing  all  engravi. 
Uie  more  speedy  and  free  process  of  etching. 

Etching  is  the  art  of  giving  a  pictorial  repre 
tion  of  any  object  on  a  metal  plate,  on  which  a  «n 
has  lieen  previously  Liiil,  capable  of  resisting 
action  of  acids.     This  ground  consists  of  Uie  fin- 
ing composition:     white-wax,  2    ox.;      Ltiirg 
pitch.  A  oz.;  black  pitch,  .)  oz.;  and  aspliaku*--  . 
oz.     Ttie  three  former  an*  put  into  a  crucible- 
melted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  asphaltum, 
having  l>ceii  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  Uien  ■ — — 
iM'ing  the  coui|iosiiion  stirred  all  the  while, 
these  substances  have  projterly    incorimratrur 
ground  is  j  mured  into  cold  water,  and  farmed 
halls  about  the  site  of  a  walnut. ami  each  rolled 
a  piece  of  silk,  ready  for  use.     In  laying  the 
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►aaaWire  a  linl  to  the  r.Jgr  of  die  oopperplat 
■*•  ■  ""all  haoWl  bit  of  [taper  ou  the  front  to  pr 
anatawfceaoi'ibe  pl»ue  from  helm;  injured  by  It 
n.  TW  niat*  i*  then  heated,  cither  by  holding 
k  a**  •  Mare,  or  Srr.  or  what  Is  perhaps  better,  a 
■Hftag  inn,  ahirh  has  Iwu  heated,  or  bj  burn- 
-«  attar  u-W  it  :  «,„■  HU*  ' 
*•»•«..  bat  only  ■wgchwt 
parj.wUrh  ™  no*  rubbed 


it  br  taken  iinl  tn  render 
ii  moll  the  ground  pro- 
vcr  (lie  sarfiice  of  the 
■Ml, 'Win  it  will  hoc  tlimueti  (tie  silk  in  which 
•  •■■IV**L     Thr  ground  is  then  properly  equalis 
•w  Ua   whole    uirfrcr,    by    means  of  a   dauber. 
«%■  taa  »  aoorauplrsfaed,  (lie  plate  is  held  with 
Im  m1iim«.  ani  the  whole  surface  smoked  vr 
»saaW.  Mil  U  U  quite  black.     This  is  performed 
■T  *ak»f  th>  tsmtile  pretty  quickly   to  and  fro  to 
*""■*  IV1  Anew  I'rum   resting  on  any  purt  of  tile 
(h^bU  elikh   wk-iUI    bum    it,  and    render   it  1111. 
k  to  tt»i«e.      But   notwithstanding  the  utmost 
■■a»aa«.  (mns  will  frequently  lie  burned.     Tbet* 
a»fcawnVj  being  dim  arid  of  a  smoked  appear- 
mn;  a  rmrral,  Ibwuct,  they  tun  be  removed  by 
Mg  oat  uhuue  sightly.      If  the  plate  is  - 


e  dauber,  it  ought  to  lie  gently 
aaad  htarr  aaofciue;,  unless  the  artist  is  quite  cer- 
Ma  flat  It  I*  tofSriently-  warm.  The  purpose  of 
•J  l*r  ground,  is  to  render  the  lines  more 
„  c  operation  of  etching. 
>•  constructed  in  different  ways, 
■out  u  property  washed  and  dried,  and  rol- 
MuaipMeof  ine  muslin,  and  made  the  shape  of 
tkMttB.  tying  the  edges  of  (lie  muslin  so  as 
*  aaiu  thr  (lurpose  of  a  handle  ;  over  Uiis  is 
aeart  tad  anuoshly  tied  »  piece  of  black  silk.  The 
aa  KM  put  be  iwerled,  as  it  is  apt  to  render  the 
paajd  laaaiui.  Aivjther  method  is  toltave  a  piece 
■ftatBoiarhn  and  a  half  diameter,  and  let  the 
•ai  W  )a>nd  on  one  tide,  oxer  which  tie  the  mus- 
ai.  aadrrato  the  wool  to  the  circumference  of  the 
ta  by  anaen  ef  a  thread  drawn  round  it.  The  silk 
»  ihn  pat  at  and  pulled  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
nn  lu  tat  Ir— 1  of  the  dauber  quite  smooth,  like  a 
[Win  la.L  This  method  preserves  the  elasticity 
«f  the  >■»  —eh  longer  tluinwheu  mode  the  more 
aaaitasT. 

iMMsBiH  is  to  transfer  the  outline  of  the 
•Njnrt  la  be  represented,  to  the  surface  of  the 
pwaaL  That  dm  be  done  in  two  ways.  First,  by 
*ng  with  a  black  lend  pencil  an  outline  una  piece 
dary  tiled  paper,  which  is  called  tracing  /Hiprr. 

■ah red  dunk, or.  as  a  substitute  fur  ii.  common 
or  pif»-cljy.  The  chalk  i>  •u,rnjn-il  down  over 
on,  in  a  Ine  powder,  and  rubbed  hard  over 
■fa-  with  a  rat;;  because,  if  It-It  too  thick,  it.  is 
»  sake  a  ctamsy  outline.  This  paper  is  then 
•  ■■_■■■■.  I. :.  ti-.i  Mile  on  tin-  (:o['[»*r  facing  the 
■aa.  sad   tied  either  by  folding  it  behind  the 

B,  w  Made!!;;  its  edges  to  the  corners  with  a 
•a*  or  the  composition  used  in  biting.  The 
■aa*  a  Ufar*  fcxed  to  the  paper  by  the  same  means, 
*  •*  b!b>  is  wished  to  be  the  same  as  the  draw- 
•ifcoi  wtiidi  it  is  to  be  copied,  it  must  be  placed 
•**vw*c  way  upon  tlie  plate  ;  and  if  the  reverse. 
laathtorhrdas  it  is  drawn.  A  blunt  etchiiic 
•a*>«  pvmt  is  thru  taken,  a»i  the  wltolc  ootlim 
•■■  <"*r,  takui;  care  that  such  pressure  only  is 
■■■^tha  the  uutlme  is  inipresscd  upon  the  sur&ce 
,  The  paper  is 
fr*iui  the  surface  of  the  copt*TF  tintl 
proceeded  with.  Another  mode  of  tmns- 
plate  is  to  fii  it  as  ibon 
'  the  tracing  piiin-r,;in<l 


then  pass  It  through  the  roller  press  used  for  printing 
coperplates.  Two  piecis  of  paper  nr«  then  rolled  up 
into  flat  J«ircrj  orsupj.>t>rtK  iil-mt  tin  inch  in  breadlfi, 
andsothickasto|irevi.TU  the  ruUerur  Inard  which  the 
hand  must  be  restnl  on,  Iroiii  timdiinir  the  sur&ce  of 
the  plate,  to  break  the  ground.  The  outline  and 
shndows  must  now  lie  prwhiced  on  tile  cop|«r  with 
the  point ;  every  line  must  I"-  kept  sepurale,and  the 
pround  must  lie  fairly  IMIMIIwl  from  the  surfw^e  of 
Uie  copper,  which  nu-jhl  to  If  -liulitlj  scratched  by 
tlie  point.  The  inure .  disUint  mill  ilelicale  pnrts  are 
etched  with  a  fine  point,  while  those  that  are  either 
more  near  or  bolder,  mu-t  be  etched  with  a  brtiader 
point.  The  lines  ought  all  to  be  drawn  from  left  to 
right,  and  as  much  dependence  placed  on  tlie  use  of 
the  ruller  as  po-sililc  for  dircctiiii-  [he  Imnd,  by 
which  means  gratter  and  more  unifiim: 
"  the  law 


be  used,  and  ti 


nd.r.,1  n 


e  equnl  and  regu- 


partly  etched,  mulwe  have  given  nu  example,  _ 
xxiv.  fig.  1.  of  tin- 1| urn i uiy  iif  elchiiig  employed  In 
engravinir  afigurchy  out-  ul  tin-  In -4  living  engravers, 
vis.,  Mr  John  Burnet.  The  subject  is  part  of  his 
print  of  the  Jew's  llurp,  alter  tVilkie.  In  a  regular 
engraving  the  lines  are  equal  ami  Ijing  in  correspond- 
ing succession  ;  upon  this  as  well  as  the  disposition  of 
these  lines,  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  print 
depends.  Within  the  ta>t  few  years  a  much  more 
simple  mode  lias  been  introduced  tlaiu  was  formerly 
employed,  less  attention  bf.-in^  paid  to  tlie  making 
out  of  the  part,  in  landscape  ;  and  hence,  there  is 
less  mannerism  in  tlie  works  of  tlie  living  Bttists  in 
that  department.  The  whole  subject  being  now 
etched,  the  next  tliini;  to  In:  al  tended  to  is  the  biting 
or  corrosion,  so  as  to  render  the  lines  sulKrienllydeep 
for  retaining  ink.  The  whole  margins  of  the  plate, 
and  such  parts  of  the  ground  as  are  broken,  must  be 
covered  with  tt  thin  coating  of  turpentine  varnish,  to 
prevent  tlie  action  of  the  acid  mi  them.  A  bordtrof 
wax  halt  an  inch  hiidi  is  put  round  the  plate,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  containing  the  acid  while  biting.  This 
wax  is  composed  of  bees'  win,  id oil  pitch,  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  aad  sweet  oil.  melted  in  u  crucible,  and 
pound  into  culd  water. 

Corrosiouorbitiiis  i-  performed  by  means  of  diluted 
nitrous  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  acid 
to  four  parts  water.  The  more  distiint  ami  lighter 
places  require  the  acid  to  be  applied  to  them  for  a 
shorter  time.  They  are  consequently  first  stopped 
up  with  varnish,  which  is  allowed  to  dry,  anil  the 
acid  again  put  on,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  tlie 
middle  tints  leave  acquired  sufficient  depth,  when 
they  are  stopped  tip.  The  application  is  thus  suc- 
cessively repeated  till  the  darkest  parts  are  pro- 
duced. To  know  when  a  part  i-  bit  -.uilieii'inly  deep, 
a  small  portion  of  the  ground  is  scraped  oil';  hut  those, 
who  are  practised  in  bitim.' can  generally  ascertain 
this  without  scraping.  The  eroimd  is  now  removed 
by  healinz  the  plate,  iui-1  rubbing  tallow  or  oil  over 
its  surface,  and  then  wipe.  I  oti'wilh  a  rag;  or  it  can 
be  removed  without  hearing  the  plate,  by  wa-hiu^  it 
with  turpentine.  When  die  arti-t  is  dissatisfied  with 
any  lines  lie  may  have  etched,  these  can  he  stnpt  up 
and  re-etched  by  bitinir  a  camel-hair  pencil  dipped 
in  turpentine,  and  a  litlle  eielmii;  ground  softened 
with  it,  and  the  [tin  covered  with  this,  which  will 
completely  conceal  the  former  lines.  In  the  opera- 
tion of  biting,  its  -i»ui  as  I  lie  acid  liegius  to  aSect  the 
copper,  small  hubbies  of  air  "ill  !,■  seen  rising  upon 
the  lines  ;  these  consist  of  fined  air  or  carbonic  arid 
gas,  and  must  be  luu-lieil  by  ili><  {mint  of  a  feather. 
When  it  happens  that  any  of  the  parts  of  the  etching 
are  wished  darker,  this  can  he  accomplished  by  . 
what  is  termed  re-biting.  This  is  done  hy  laying  a 
thin  ground  without  smoking  it  .over  the  pltite,  tidtiug 


KNGKAVIXG. 


i  applied  a*  before,  until 
Mifficlent  nirength  u  obtained. 

Painters  liovc  b*Mi  long  in  the  practice  of  Hi-liin; 
subjects.  In  grneral  these  ore  dune  in  a  tire  man- 
ner, wu  W  produce  an  effort,  without  any  attention 
being  paid  L"  llie  legiiluiily  of  lines  as  in  nil  rngniv- 
Tbe  process  is  exactly  similar  to  Uiat 
(alftfWlfa,  tt'c  have  given  nil  rumple 
uf  a  DMM/rr'f  ricking,  plate  xxxv,fig.  3. 

Engraving  in  Linn.— The  tiihjert  having  been 
forwnrdril  byineniis  "I '  ' 

Hlltnl.MllniWI— Mall  laWwilll.llf  I ,  llie  process 
ii  completed  by  engraving.  This  is  executed  by  an 
inilruinenl  culled  liraafi  which  is  either  square  ur 
lotenge,  according  §0  the  work  fur  which  it  is  to  lie 
used.  Tlie  quantity  ol  work  i-ie.iil.il  Willi  i his 
instrument,  will  lie  afinn  by  comparing  Uie  figure- 
Nn.  I.  and  No.  K.  The  former  i-  an  exact  copy  of 
what  in  termed  an  aquafortis  proof,  mid  the  latter 

iVuiii    o  finished    im  pr< — i i   llie    print,      hi    the 

I  lilting  the  line*  with  u  graver,  there  i>. 
11  rin^iiiii v.,  ur  burr,  thrown  up,  which  must  be 
NBOted  I'J  '!"■  •nwaper.  Lines  in  ilu  historical  jim-e 
ur  riortrait  lire  mil  nil  In  their  d«*plti  "r  llm.tii.v-  :n 
wire,  but  are  produced  by  being  frequently  nvcnlerrd 
With  llie  graver.  This  not  only  gives  clenmew,  but 
also  ileptii  of  tune,  and  regularity  of  line.  The  first 
cutting  uf  lines  with  the  graver  is  termed  laying  III 
the  shadows ;  all  the  effect  being  produced  by 
tile  finishing.  To  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  work, 
where  depth  of  tone  is  required,  tlwst  purts  are 
lubjeeted  to  the  operation  ol  re-biting  ;  by  which 
means,  in  the  course  of  «»  hour  or  two,  on  effect 
may  be  given  to  tile  work,  which  would  have  tuken 
some  weeks  by  the  more  tedious  use  uf  the  graver. 
To  see  i.he  state  of  On  onwnMua]  *  Ithootan  lajmo 
lion,  nn  oil  rubber,  with  black  in  it,  is  Used,  with 
«]iu(i  ill.  Hum  ore  filled  up;  and  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  effect  any  be  ascertained.  'I  he  more 
delicate  porta  of  an  engraving  ire  generally  done  in 
dry  paint,  that  is,  by  means  of  die  etching  needle 
pressed  inio  the  copper,  so  as  to  produce  the  depth 
of  line  required,  ami  the  burr  nfterwiinis  scraped  oil". 

tf  the  engraver  makes  a  mistake,  or  changes  his 
mind,  respecting  nn;  part  uf  his  work,  this  can  be 
remedied  by  scraping  it  out,  or  concealing  it  by 
burnishing  it  firmly  ;  and,  If  not  loo  deep,  it  can  lie 
It  'harcoal  and  water,  and  afterwards 
rrndereil  more  ajaonth  with  tlie  iKimiohrr.  IJut  if 
the  port  t.-ikeu  out  a  strong,  it  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, be  below  the  surface  uf  the  plate.  In  which 
caw  it  must  be  ilruei  up;  bj  marking  tlie  exact 
site  and  situation  of  tlie  hollow,  on  tile  back  of  the 
plate,  by  a  pair  of  callipers,  and  placing  the  face  of 
tlie  plate,  on  a  finely  polished  steel  anvil,  beat  it  up 
with  a  small  hammer,  to  llie  level,  from  behind. 

In  the  process  of  engraving,  a  sliade  of  tissue 
paper  Is  used,  to  prevent  the  reflection  of  tight  from 
the  copper  into  the  eyes.  This  is  made  by  posting 
paper  uu  a  hollow  stretching  frame,  which  is  placed 
with  its  base  near  the  till  of  tile  window,  while  the 
lop  pert  projects  obliquely-  into  Llie  room.  This  is, 
however,  quite  unnecessary  in  etching.  An  expe- 
rienced eye  can,  at  once,  detect  which  lines  have 
been  etched,  and  which  have  been  product  d  bj  llie 
graver.  The  former  ore  always  more  or  less  serrated 
on  their  edges,  while  the  latter  are  clear  and  smooth. 
Most  engraven  use  a  glass,  both  in  etching  ami 
finishing  their  plates. 

Engranng  m  Outline.— This  method  is  well 
nuipted  for  the  representation  of  genu  awl  statuary 
where  a  likeness  of  an  object  is  lo  be  given,  iiihI 
where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  eipciu-v  o(  ■ 
finished  engraving.      We  hat 


orthis  outline. plate  xxxv,  lg.  1.  It  will  be  wane 
that .  as  a  substitute  for  sliocknrt,  a  tirootyr  line  tarn 
which  also  lakes  off  from  the  uunrrmavl  a  aaabn 
thick  line.  Outline  may  either  be  ttrrwtrd  by  t 
etching  the  subject,  owl  cutting  the  «m 
with  llie  graver  ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  U 
tlie  subject  to  the  ropper  by  means  ofiwi 
and  tlie  outline  scralched  with  the  point,  a 
ing,  and  then  cut  wiili  die  graver. 

Snstf  EngraciHg.  —  Yhr  number  of  good:  aaoai 
■ions  which  can  be  thrown  on"  (euro  au  rectos  tog 
copper,  seldom  exceeds  one  thowaj*J  to  faoev 
hundred,  depending  on  the  execution  uf  Ihe  mbb> 
Within  these  few  yean,  steel  ha*  been  oood  anaa 
of  copper,  and  this  invenliou  has  tendril  mar*  m\ 
any  other  lo  advance  the  fine  arts,  r'rten  ■  w 
executed   steel    plate    from  forty  lo  nrfw  ri— a 


rfproota* 

from  a  single  engraving,  n  number  or-  other  pa* 
He  can,  with  great  facility,  obtain  from  tmt  roan 
ing  any  required  number  of  plain,  all  of  wharfl 
equal  U)  the  mi'im/,  nnd  by  whirh  nullMaaof  | 
prrssions  may  Ik:  produced.      The  prirewa  of  nri 


ravine,  hove  Ihrir  tarn* 
I,  ..i.l  Hereby  mawd 
mg  alt  kimh  of  wart* 


are   pitMo* 


receive  tlie  intended   eugratii 

i.i.l  i.s  ■!.  I 
better  nialerial  for  mr-isiug  al 
eten  copper  itself,  winch.  bentDtnre,  «■  ca 
the  best  metal  for  the  purpose.  After  llie  moanl 
engraving  bus  been  executed  up-m  the  konek, 
plate,  it  is  then  hardened  with  grant  rare  bj  o  » 
process  which  prevents  injury  to  llie  moat  iVta 
work.  A  cylinder  ol  steel,  pn-viously  soAaMai 
then  placed  in  the  transferring  pma,  and  rwyooMI 
passed  over  the  engraved  block,  by  stuck  1 
engraving  it  transferred  in  rtiirfu*  it*  |  1 1  iolao  ■ 
the  cylinder  ;  the  press  having  o  ohnun«  aaal 
rqunlling  that  of  the  cylinder  noqi 
wlik-li  new  surfaces  ol  the  cylimlc 
equal  to  the  extent  of  tlie  eiignniii: 
i-  ilu-ii  hiitdnied,  "ml  it  employed  to  in-Lint  oof) 
or  steel  plates,  Willi  engraving  ulintttat.y  tW  oi 
with  tliot  upon  the  anginal  block  ;  and  Uim  I 
repeated,  ad  infinitum,  an  tlie  on( 
remain  from  w  Inch  other  cjlindei 
if  required. 


it  block;  and  that  aort 
llie  original  rag  rai  mg  1 
ylinders  may  be  row^Hi 

Stippling .— This  is  engraving  In  dou  ia  patra 
lines.     There  are  two  wapof  eiecuui.g  ihf.  tf 
of  engraving.     The   first  is  by  pursuing    the  i 
process  as  in  an  etching ,  and  having  the  tuhjrrt  tea 
ferred  to  the  plate.     The  outline  and  port  ■ 
shading  is  executed  with  an  etching  point. 
1   '     ell  lung.      When  the 


The  dots  produced  by 

while  those  made  by  the  graver  are  sosorwnat  I 

boidal,  ur  slightly  triangular,  depending  on  tW 

of  graver  which  is  used.     If  tnep 3- 

kind  are  examined  by  means  of  a 

found  Ihut  wliat  appears  a  single  dot  tu  thn  ■ 

eye,  oonaistli  of  a  number  of  very  niinu 

gives  lo  die  engraviiig  liial  heautiful 

-  the  works  uf  Rylond.  Fi 


... 
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n  by  Uie  point  or  grater.  This  is  tailed 
■wMr,  a  kind  ol  toothed  wheel,  resembling  a 
■r,  Bsii>|  un  a  pivot,  but  wiifi  (nun  three  to  six 
BfU  nm  uf  poUiU  :  swUialby  nmningthisalong 
■  *m  of  llie  pUlf,  »  large  turlitee  or  shadow  can 
I  iroJwced  in  a  very  short  time.  This  is,  however, 
Mr  ■upfltcnblc  to  Un-  finer  kind*  of  work,  as  the 
■naaaical  regularity  of  tlir  dots  cannot  be  COn- 
otai without  nudi  labour.  Welinve  given  n  repre- 
■aaMtaa  el  (tippling,  plate  xxxv,  fig.  tt. 

Jfaa  rub. — «'  e  gave  an  account  of  this  species 
rf  i«n<ia-.  H  practised  on  Uie  continent  where 
a  aaaonaraMlf*  invented.  See  article  ^j uu  Tinlo, 
Mfr.  *I7.  *uL  I.  The  British  arlistls  have  greatly 
bpvnd  upon  .t.  The  first  thing  is  to  etch  or  dry- 
■taa.  tan  outline  uf  the  subject  in  the  manner  which 
■a  law  already  described.  The  plate  is  then  pro- 
party  dewwil  with  whitening,  so  as  effectually  to 
it— it  wifrrvr.  A  solution  of  resin  is  used  as  a 
frtwad.  TW  ruin  is  reduced  into  a  powder,  more 
i*  tan  tar.  acnuding  to  the  kind  of  subject  to  be 
■tpimtid.  and  put  into  a  bottle  with  spirit  uf  wine. 
Tba  plMe  it  placed  iu  any  vessel,  sloping  in  nn 
■rbanl  phar  (/about  fifteen  degrees;  and  the  com. 
nt»M*lbr       ' 

>niTi>ui-"f  tbs  pbjU 


e  ml  11  ,-, 


•fair.  kKM   a 

UV  pwt»-V>  ..<  u 


IS  will   -. 


irtdbe 


vraael.  and  v.  hat 

I  beautiful   and  uniform  surface  of 

ni  ilie  resiit,  which  will  adbtM  firmly  to 

ta  sapper.  The  outline  call  be  distinctly  seen  through 


Is  which  require  rounding  iimsl  be 
war'  nb  Uw  temper  and  bumislier. 

Hf  Robert  ScOK,  engraver,  Edinburgh,  has  most 
law  iWdl|  applied  this  art  on  steel,  and  has  pro- 
tand  aaaa*  plats,  v  well  executed  that  it  is  with 
liniy  (bry  can  be  distinguished  from  India  ink 
tarwiacs.  it  have  given  a  specimen  of  these  by 
*■>  «■  taad.  pate  »«,  fit.  5. 

It  May  be  easily  conceived  that  there  is  some  diffi- 
tafcy  i>  prudWiac  spirited  touches  in  landscapes,  or 
hi  e !<■(  frndr.i  to  tlie  fuliage.  by  the  method  of 
laaprt  ■iiaiiiai  tap  with  varnish :  lit  obviate  which  u 
«ery  armiw  pbji  has  been  devised,  by  which  the 
Marks  are  kid  uo  Uie  plate  with  the  same  ease  as 
haaajafc  oa  a<arawin>.  The  finest  quality  of  whiting 
■nat  be  tailed  with  a  little  treacle,  and  diluted  with 
•Met.  The  lunches  are  then  made  with  a  camel 
I  bar  pencil.  The  whole  plate  is  then  covered  with 
ah  of  turpentine  and  asphaltuin,  anil  per- 
to  dry.  When  the  acid  is  applied,  it  will 
id  that  those  places  which  have  been  touched 
a  vbitiag  and  treacle  will  immediately  break 
•a,  sal  ecp.«e  those  touches  to  the  action  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  plate  will  completely 

rom  the 
.  ■oducing 

p*.  wtirh  resemble  drawings  in  India-ink,  is  said 
V  Iwtra,  in  his  history  of  clialcugruphy,  lo  have 
baakamned  by  prince  Rupert.  Some  accounts 
»•  tat  be  learned  the  art  from  an  officer  named 
•■flea,  or  Skbem.  in  the  service  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
kbabees.  fc»  many  years  past,  a  very  favourite 
*<d  ewgiavinc  jiiir'.riitt"  :n«l  li!-inne..l  subjects  ; 
^•afcnter,  Uie  large  heads  of  Fry  are  of  superior 
"nils  required  lor  this  easy  and 
ceding  are,  the  gnmndiiig  tool, 
■  rraper,  and  the  bumislier.  The  eoppoi-plate 
"*  reputed  as  if  intended  ti.tr  llie  Braver,  and 
a  a  table,  with  a  piece  of  flannel  spread 
i  prevail  the  plate  from  slipping  ;  the 


grounding-tool  i-  then  held  j i itik- nd i c ularlj'  on  it. 
und  rocked  wilh  moderate  pressure  backwards  ami 
forwards,  till  the  leetli  of  llie  tool  have  eqtutlly  and 
regularly  marked  tbe  cupper  from  side  lo  side  ;  die 
operation  Is  afterwards  repealed  from  end  to  end, 
and  from  each  corner  tu  The  np]MSite  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary lo  observe,  that  the  tool  must  never  be  pennit- 
teil  to  cut  twice  in  tin-  same  place  :  by  litis  means  llie 
surface  is  converted  into  a  rough  chaos  of  intersec- 
tions, which,  if  covered  with  ink  and  printed,  would 
present  a  perfectly  black  impression  upon  the  paper. 
Some  modern  artists  lime  lound  tliat  it  is  much  more 
easy  and  expeditious  lo  grain  tin-  plate  by  only  bring- 
ing tlie  grounding  tool  twice  over  it.  This  practice, 
produces  a  much  more  dotty  and  richer  effect,  anil 
saves  half  the  time  besides.  No  outline  is  made  on 
Uie  copper,  but  die  picture  is  divided  into  square;, 
and  a  similar  uuniW  of  smaller  I. its  drawn  on  tlie 
copper  wilh  a  black-lead  pencil.  This  is  the  most 
ledjous  part  of  the  process.  The  rest,  to  a  skilful 
artist,  is  much  more  easy  limn  line  engraving  or  stip- 
pling. It  consists  in  pressing  down  or  rubbing  out 
the  roughness  of  the  plale.  by  means  of  Ihe  burnisher 
and  scraper,  to  the  extent  of  tlie  intended  figure, 
obliterating  the  ground  fur  lights,  and  leaving  it  tor 
shades.  Where  a  strong  light  is  required,  the  whole 
ground  is  erased.  For  a  medium  light  it  is  mode- 
rately burnished,  or  partially  erased.  For  the  deep- 
est shades  tlie  ground  is  left  entire.  Care  is  taken  lo 
preserve  the  insensible  ami  In  tu  tin  uf  li;'ht  jind  sliadi-. 
it  I 'tin  v,  liirh  ilie  eiieet  ami  luimiuuy  ol  tiie  piece  essen- 
tially depend.  Engraving  in  meoot into  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  vflitt  of  oil  paintings  than  auy 
nlher  species,  from  die  strong  and  broad  effects  of 
light  and  shadow  which  it  i-  capable  of  producing. 
It  is  well  calculated  tor  the  representation  of  obscure 
pieces,  such  as  night  scenes,  Sic.  The  principal 
objection  to  tlie  method  is.  llml  the  plates  wear  out 
speedily  under  the  press,  and,  of  course,  yield 
a  comparatively  small  number  uf  impressions.  But. 
since  the  use  of  steel  plates  has  been  discovered,  a 
much  greater  tun n her  of  impressions  can  lw  takmi  ul), 
although  much  fewer  than  in  line  and  cither  engrav- 
ings. H'c  have  given  a  representation  of  this  style, 
pi.  XY.VV,  fig.  0. 

hti:/iin/;  "'Hi  i"fl preiiml.  '  niiimoii  etrliing  gr"iiiiil 
is  Uiken  and  remlere.1  soli  by  the  admixture  of  nit 
equal  qijnnlily  of  oil  or  tallow.  A  gromid  is  then  put 
on  the  plate  with  a  dauber,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
common  etching.  When  cold,  n  piece  of  silk  is 
drawn  tightly  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  above 
it  is  placed  a  piece  of  white  paper.  The  subject  I" 
lie  represented  is  drawn  on  the  paper  by  means  of  a 
hard  black-lead  pencil,  while  slrniia  pressure  is  used. 

By  this   means  the   gr<> 1  adheres  to  the  silk,  and 

leaves  the  copper  exposed  ;  so  that,  by  being  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  biting,  a  picture  is  produced, 
wherein  the  lines  are  very  soil,  hav  jug  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  drawing  in  black  clialk.  This  process  may 
be  applied  to  either  landscapes,  figures,  or.  in  short, 
anything  else ;  and,  from  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
it  can  be  executed,  is  useful  in  L'i>  iug  representations 
of  subjects  where  a  iarge  surface  requires  lo  be 
otnrtnn.     See  pLite  xxxv,  fig.  4. 

Fugraeing  tu  It'i-'iit  has  be- n  practised  for  several 
centuries,  and  originally  with  ti.lei-able  success;  it 
languished  for  a  treat  part  "I"  tin-  eifliteentli century, 
but  revived  towards  the  close,  and  is  still  practised 
in  a  manner  which  reflects  credit  on  llie  ingenuity  of 
the  age.  The  person  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted 
for  its  restoration  was  the  late  I  hoioas  Bewick,  of 
Newcastle- up on-Tytie.  Tlie  fidelity  of  expression 
and  drawing,  in  his  History  of  CJuadrupcds  und 
British  Birds,  attracted  universal  admiration:  and. 
although  these  have  been  excelled,  in  iiiini  of  ex  ecu- 


linn,  ljjr  mure  mmlrni  nrti*ls,  yel  they  have  never 
hern  surjias-ied  ill  im-iiracy  of  ilmwinir,  and  ll:r  elm. 
rniicrislic  !■  in  mil  iin-  tit*  the  animal-.  Tin*  lines, 
iii~lt-H.il  til'  Iwint;  mi  intii  tin-  -nili-lnnce.  are  nii-4-d. 
like  tin-  leilcr-  i.l*  printnni  ty|s-,  and  printed  in  thr 
••.nil*-  maimer.  Tin-  »nil  u-.-d  liw  Ihi-  |>iir|m-f  is 
l> -x.uliii'li  i-  |in-fi  rri-it  lurllu-  hnnhiesi  awl  clo-ruess 
nl"  il-  texture,  li  i-  cut  iirni-s  IIm-  grain,  into  pui-rs. 
«f  (Ik-  heiuhl  uf  i-otuiuou  (y|ies,  tluii  die  rnem-riug 

IILIV  In-  lUUllr  111  Kill  till'  ellil  .il'  Itli'  ifniill.  lis  11  i-.  mi' 
pus.ilile  1,1  mi  line*  running  Willi  i  lu-  ^ruiit  11c  tlm-iwl 
nl'  [In-  wood.  1'iir  iIh-  iisiftr  kinds  ul"  wurk.  plane- 
Irer,  uml  ii  mi  hecch.  iin-  n-nl ;  l)ii[  these  have  neither 
lirniiii— i  irf  Icvturn  nor  luinlm^s  uf  s  nl --[unci-  liir 
I  lie  liner  eusriivinif-i.  Tin-  -urliice  mii-t  In1  planed 
suiuoth,  unit  tlu'  dcsiini  ilrewu  uri  il  Willi  n  Mack-lend 
pencil;  die  grater  i-  then  usnl,  the  finer  «iim- 
in  ih.  which  are  intended  I'f  while  iiiu-rstk-e*  bi-lwcrii 
die  black  lines  il  n-  pn.liuisl  liy  cuIluil'  linen  mi  till' 
Mirface  of  ihe  wood, uiul  l lie  great  ci.1  lights  an- made 
by  cutting  away  tin-  wood  entirely  of  (tie  imrmkil 
I'.iriu,   length,  uml  ltmukb  ;  liut  die  ilecpesl  shade- 

The  must  dilfirnU  pari  uf  this  art  i*  [he  production 
■it   Uark  linn  rru--ing  or   inu-nrctunc  eiieli  iiiI.it; 

wliicli  will  Ih-  heller  iimlrr-t:iod  liy  iin  ex;r     

m" ilk-  fuiluwimi  wuud.eitgniviin!  ul  u  lniy  wi 


type*,  awl  printed  wkhmit  r(  nanlr  ex  pint*.  TheT 
lire  very  dunililr.  iiihI  limy  be  ittulliphnt  In  tin-  pn> 
cr-sof -teroinypiiii.'.  'Ilw  tools  u-*il  in  tlii->  ait  are 
very  varied,  -in-la  a-  chisels.  Imih  lint  uml  Imliuar,  at 
hImi  nnuiil,  for  ciitliwr  (nil  (lie  Uick-L-rmuiils,  Bad 
rmniiHHi.  -uiHire.  lineup-,  ami  knife-*:  route*  fur  eia- 
illlilii!  lite  line*. 

fulouritl  KurrsriHft.  Coloured  engraving!  m 
varimi-lj-  executed.  '1  lie  mint  common  are  printed 
in  black  outline,  and)  afterward*  painted  separately 
in  waler-ruloiirs.  Sometimes  n  surface  n  produced  bj 
Ik-Uiitinltj.  nr  stippling,  and  ditfrrciit  culiiuri  BpfJM 
in  |iriiiliii».  In  ihllerenl  l-aru,  rare  bring  taken  la 
wipe  off  lite  colours  in  upjxisiie  direilkms,  that (hey 
may  nut  interfere  willi  each  other.  Hut  the  Boat 
I  perfect  as  welliislhrmnsl  rlaUirale  production*,  an) 
!  lluise  wliii-li  nr,'  f»M  jinnU-J  in  uuluura,  anil  afin- 
wiirds  jvimleil  liy  hiind. 

EHfrvrrTM.  Ah-lerti.  Amixip  minimi  nation^  the 
lltilmil^,  Frewli,  llermaii*, and  l-jigiiiji  have  nvalaai 
encli  ntlif-r  in  J  nului-iiifi!  (jreut  wurk-i  in  ilw  liefaA- 
nienl  ul  eiiRniviiip  ;  lait,  on  tlir.  tlaile,  the  aoptia- 
orily  wemi  Ui  Ih-Iiiue  ui  tlir  Hriiis.li  l.KJi  for  taa 
numlier  unJ  the  value  uf  their  imidurtiuu*:  aa-l 
tin-  Kreiirli  are  mure  |>nrtu-ularl j  fuiiuMM  fi«*  the  M- 
ii'llrihce  uf  their  iiu|ir<Miiuns.  Many  frnt  warkj, 
executed  in  i.eimniiy.  are  <enl  to  I'arii  lu  uet-raEk 
■ill'.      In  IlrmnnT,  h'mleric   run  Mullrr,  whew  Ma- 


in ili  S.  Sisui  i 


nl  ii 


-e.ll.Ii.ek 
Willi  white  lines,  on  (lie  miIht  liaml.  is  very  e;i--y  ; 

II  slii;!il    -iBTillll'llPlI '  il    will    III-     lli'liini     ill    [IlL-    llinllT 

'iin'  uf  tlir  vltiilnw  .if  the  |H-.le-uil.  TlHie  nn-  |int 
iIih'iiI  liy  simply  i-imiii-  Inn--  -u-nM  wild  [lie  (-raver. 
Sane  hate  iinauiiied  llui[  [In-  earlier  engravers  mi 
w.nuI  !mil  >iaur  uua-luuiicnl  and  envy  nnnrivumM  liw- 
tla-  i-ni.lui-liiiii  of  liUu-k  en-ss  lines,  fnim  I  In-  iireul 
ijii.iiuiiy  itf  these  tu  la-  met  with  in  (heir  wurk»j 
inure  jurtk-nlariy  hi  tin;  |irinU  uf  Allien  lUircr. 

-Mnell   uf  die   lM-llllty   uf  (his   killil  uf  elisruviii-; 
i!e[M'iuU  i^mii  die  i-ruiiiu-r.     A  rei'eni   iui]>n.vei!ieiii 

lui'   I" iiiihIi*   in  w«hl   eiiKr.iviiii;.  -Im-li   i-  llii-  : 

Tin-  lil'n-k.  lire  |ire|«ireil  ns  lief.-n-.  uiul  onereii 
Willi  D.ike  while.  TIm- •IrawiiiK  i-  then  ui-nle  iui  Uii-. 
iiu.i  llieui^.,1  euuriivi  r  Ili-  unlv  In  em  mil  (lie  liirllis, 
Tii"  Immiiiu'iiI  w,»»l  em-.  i--.mite.l  hy  IIriii-iuii  ;n*l 
Wriiilu.  lor  ihe  T.m  r  iii.na-.rie  ami  Zi-uliR-ieul  Riir- 
ili.i-   (al'u-r  ilesien-  by   llnrvey).  n-eeiilly  |Hilili-lmi 

in  I I»i..  an-  exer-iii-.!  in  [hi-  inunm-r,  uial  iir,^  I  lie 

line-l  (hiius  ,il  llie  kind  wliirtl  have  lai-n  ei.mlnl 
in  uiy  eiiiiiiiry.  Wiwd  eiitrnviii-s  tinve  (his  nilvaJi- 
Uute,  lluil  llwy  may  In-  in  i-rlod  inn  i-aire  ufruinmuii 


Iiki  early  fur  (In-  an.  <".  Kalil  .list 
In-  liii  ciigtiit  inn  <if  l;™  Hanlmliiii 
uf  Christ  in  the  Temple,  ami  .if  Ka|amei> 
can-l.  K.  Hew.  Heindel,  liner  (liitely  d 
Ley  la  ild.  Lull,  and  A.  Kes»l<-r  liave  (irud 
en biiiet  | lin-ev  John  in  Vienna.  Knla-U  in  Mia-aea, 
Itiinli,  Aui-ler  aial  Ku-hweyh  in  lliimr,  are  dataa- 
guistieii  in  dinerent  bruia-liea.  Cbmkiwircki,  Haaaa, 
rhilt,  f.'leau-Bs,  (Imelin,  ami  many  utliers,  lure  oaa- 
(ribnle.1  iniK-h  in  iidvaace  the  art  ul "engnivHia;.  la 
(-enenil,  it  may  be  inentkmed  us  it  Guuurable  auaaaf 
the  times,  dial  all  die  int  ani-lv  in  (iermanT  aaaty 
their  uileitt-  tu  Rrwil  work-,  whilst  die  Uite  for  aaa. 
vrtiiren-jravin):-.  si-enu.  nifiidly  dying  away.  Than 
I'ligruvers  wliu  have  [in-JiK-isl  Ihe  linl  uUlr*  tm 
x-ieutiGc  wurki,  Ml  very  iin-ioruml  a  brajieh  ef  tka 
art,  tun!  line*  in  tlie  (1.  jiartnieiit  uf  gl  layaaaf, 
wunlil  Jes*'fve  tu  lie  nieiukinisl  if  we  hail  rMaa. 
I'ruiire  Ills  ii  hi  in  Wined  her  early  fame,  in  the  art  at  . 
engraving,  duwu  In  tin-  must  recent  imira.  Tha 
eiieraviiie«  uf  A.  Ii.iipclier-lie-ji.iyer!  (fur  inntaara, 
die  Minlumm  di  Knlicnn.  U  V1.T5e.dite  U  Brib 
■lanliliiere,  KnilM-is  I.,  ami  Margaret  uf  Namra, 
'      and  II  immlyte,  the  l«rtrait  uf  the  Pra 


nun's  St  Cierilia  from  llo 
portrait  of  Madeniui-elle  Map. ;  M  1  "  -'H'aiilii 
nf  Kapha*!,  ami  A|..llo  whit  dir  .Muses  uf  liaaia 
Itiawiu;  Hklmmnie'..  Dieii's,  <iiru.lel's,  Codaaa. 
Anduuin's  plates,  110  lew  magnificently  than  raf*> 
fnlly  eXiTUteil  :    Jaaet's    larce   pieces   in  aqaatkala 

il'ur  iiistaii.v.  fr.imllie[miii(iuss  uf  Vernet)— allaaaaV 
i<-l  how  1  ieli  Krarm-  is  in  great  engraven.  NeJtaar 
imglHWe  to  f.h-get  the  iiiapurficeiii  literary  wurka,  al- 
most nmsiaiitly  piili^-lu-ilin  Fiance,  wliirhuwetaaar 
iHivunrnts  tu  the  skill  uf  r'rrnch  engrarera.  bi 
the  most  recent  pnalurliulK  uf  the  r'rrnch  rcutnah 
its,  on  iniilaii.nl  uf  die  school  uf  Muiyheu  U  iibitr* 


a!)le  ;   wl.il- 


liar  yon 


have  uimeil   at   -oinelhiii-j  Iii»1].t 

glH-n's  pnalui'tiims.     Since  (lie  an   of  painting  1 

reused  in  pnnliH-e  many  works  worthy  uf  nr"      " 

linn  liy  the  lmrin  uf  the    fir«i   iTijiaven.,  d 

mi'upkd  diem  selves  chiefly   widi    aiaient    naaaar— 

piriTs,   ami   iiigniving  Ims  Uiken   n   higher   starJaa** 

iioiuiig  tile  tlie   ails.      Murjjluu,  (lie  pupil   uf  Vafr- 
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<a  oalnw  cumutry  tan  probably  equal.  Long- 
kfi  ApoaaUuu  ta  as  yet  the  greatest  production  in  Die 
art  m  saejaihig  Tosclii,  of  i'arma,  has  acquir- 
•4  baaasrtalilT  by  fait  Entrance  of  Henry  IV.  into 
raw  (Iruaa  t,*rinl),  Schaivonc,  by  Ilk  Ascension 
at  At  Hoi*  Virgin  (Omui  die  painting  of  Titian), 
vttch  assy  be  called  iM-rlerl,  in  regard  to  113  pio- 
■ssttaafict-  Betteliui,  rk.nato.  GaridolfJi,  f.ara- 
•sxaa,  fnilHi  Rcaaspiua,  Benoalio,  Gilbert!, 
asvrsti.  Popurali.  I*Hvuii,  (bj  birth  s  Spaniard, 
)    Rainnliri    ami  KainpoWi   have  produced 


£-& 


■llflMla  it  f  111  riiinr;     and  Luigi  Rossini  and 
kM  etched   scene*   full   of  Ifle.     Splendid 


lat.al  Milu.  Bui  England  is  richer  in  such 
•wkattai  all  other  countries.  'Die  productions 
■f  Urtrm.  Pf thrr,  Dixon,  OlMill.  BllilBllfnillill Hill 
Jan.  ban  was  one  of  (he  best  landscai*  engrav- 
aa  da*  iky,  and  distinguished  himself  iu  Ma  conies 


Need    we    mention   his    Dido   and 
e,  and  bis  immortal  print  of  The 
Wolfe,    after   West,    the  finest 
'  '   had  then  been  executed, 
that    proof  impressions 


a.  wtn.  and  are  still  held  iu  high  ei 


ii,  became  distill- 

■■hat  kw  Ike  beauty   and   excellence  of  .smaller 

If  ■     All  thru   were   confined  to  the  metropolis 

Mlnast  act  (-..ntrmporciry  with  them  sprung  up 

lasvfUrilHl   ot  distinguished  taste,  in  Edin- 

Wrt.  uk  present  Robert  Scott.      H  is  merit  became 

bin  a  leadou,    and  Warren  associated  himself 

rib.  baa.    la  •one  of  tile  la-auiiful  illustrations  fur 

[«■<  (daica  of   the    Hritish   poets,  Warren   ntt- 

p».ed  the  fenrrs,  and  Beat*  the  landscapes  ;  these 

iTiiiMJ  rnryUuna'   of  the  kind  which  liad  before 

ban  aermri  in  any  country.      Mr  Scott,  in  addi- 

tica  in  aa  own  claims  as  an  engraver,  lias  (lie  merit 

w  ktTtng  been  the  master  and  teacher  of,  perhaps, 

lh»  gnamt  engraver   which  has  ever    appeared; 

■art),  John  Bumet  ;  whose  prints,  after  W  ilk  it,  in 

■a  on*  appertains   to  the  art  of  engraving,  excel 

"wj  ouw  which  have  vet  been  executed.     '1  his 

aaiif    aainidual  not  on)  j  ranks  at  the  head  of  his 

■lAmiiai  as  an  engraver,   hut  stands  high  as  a 

|a*tr,   as    has  Greenwich  Pensioners,  and   other 

■Man.  aifc  ii  ullj   demonstrate.     Scott  lias  also 

t»Berit  of  having  laushl  James  Stewart,  and  John 

Hsnbsrvb,    both      eminent     in     tlieir    profession. 

Ck*B  Heath  has  long  stood  high  as  a  figure  en- 

■M.       We  have  now  in  the  same  department, 

■sad   Fmdeo,   die   first    living    artist    NT   small 

■rats,  and  a  host  of  others  ;  while  in  sum II  Luid- 

aaya.Wuhsm  Miller  of  ridmburidi,  stands  at  [lie 

Bf  af   the    tree.       Ilolloway's   plates  taken   from 

'■jsm!  t  cartoons,  in  Hampton  court,   are  praised 

•  fcgh  specimens  of  the  art. 

Tkk  the  Dutch,  the  burin  is,  at  presejjt,  not  very 

I      muMA,  ifwe  compare  tlieir  present  artists  to  the 

I       hater  trawl   of  Pontius  and   Ijlelinck.      Hut  lor 

I      FW»jt   etchings  and  productions  bj  die  needle, 

I      aedtHI  faferly  displayed  has  been   preserved  by 

I     Taaatwik,  Van  Us,  Oveibei-k,  Juuseu,  Clialoa,  and 


What  llussia,  lieuni;irk,  mid  (he  Nether- 
lands have  prodta-id  in  this  hritiich,  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice.  The  engravings  ol  Switzerland,  mostly 
in  Aberli's  manner,  forni  »  cIi.ns  by  themselves  In 
the  United  State-,  engraving  1ms  Wen  cultivated 
with  more  success  than  any  oilier  deportment  of  the 
fine  arts,  though  it  cannot  in-  expected  dw  a  country 
so  young,  and  so  ili.-umt  IV1.1t.  the  numerous  produc- 
tious  of  former  ages,  ■banjo'  rival  the  great  works  of 
the  art  in  Kurope.  But  small  engravings,  particu- 
larly 011  steel,  (or  souvenirs,  have  been  produce.!, 
which  may  bear  comparison  with  European  pro- 
ductions of  tlie  kiud.  Among  American  engrav- 
ers, Longscre,  Kelly,  Durmidl,  llanfdrth,  (now  in 
London),  Cheney,  Gallnudet,  Ellis,  Hatch,  ami 
others,  well  deserve  to  be  engaged  on  subjects  of 
more  permanent  interest  than  Souvenir  engravings. 
Of  the  European  artists  who  have  been  most  distin- 
guished in  wood  engravings,  we  would  mention  tlin 

IliOIH-s    of    tile   SllfllrS,    .liieksull,    M.itflli.    (.'■ .-;;, 

Hoger,  Cargon,  l'apillun,  Unmet,  lingoure.  Amung 
tlie  most  famous  ol  (he  living  artists  in  this  line,  in 
Knclnnd.are.  Thomson,  llr.mslon.  Wright,  Bonner, 
Sluder,  Sears,  Nesbit,  Hughs,  and  tlie  name  of  tlie 
late  Mr  Clesmal  must  ever  lw-  remembered  with  die 
highest  respect.  In  the  United  States,  Anderson, 
Adams,  Mason,  Fairchild,  Harivvell,  and  otiiers,  srn 
distinguUbed.  After  tlie  art  of  engraving  iu  rnetir^ 
tiuto  was  introtluce.i  into  Lnglniid.  by  jirince  Uu|HTt, 
it  was  carried  to  much  perfection  (here.  Jnlni 
Smith,  who  liveil  lnvvurds  tin-  end  -if  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  left  more  than  ft"i  pieces  in  litis  style. 
He  and  George  White  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the 
art,  which  die  latter  pinii.  .i!:,i  Is  improved,  by  first 
etching  the  plates,  when  by  I  Ley  ai:' [tared  more  spirit. 
Of  late  years,  many  arii-.i- in  li.dimd  liave  devoteil 
themselves  to  tbi-  brunch  :  ninmif  these  are  M'Ar- 
dell,  Honston,  Earlom,  Pelher,  Green,  WaLson, 
Dickinson,  Dixon,  llndsoii.  .(.  ^milli,  llogets,  &c. 
For  a  list  of  tlie  most  (li-nn^m-hi-.l  engravers,  from 
the  earliest  times,  see  Kliui-s",  Jlklmiwry  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  article  Kiigraring. 

Engraving  mi  pnWi  Stones  v<  accnniplished  with 
the  diamond  or  emery.  The  diamond  jiossesses  Uto 
peculiar  property  of  resisting  every  body  in  nature, 
and.  though  the  liardest  of  all  sioties,  it  may  be 
cut  by  a  part  of  it -el],  rind  |'"!i-lnsl  by  its  own  par- 
ticles. Iu  order  to  render  this  splendid  suhstnii'v 
fit  to  perform  the  operations  of  tlie  tool,  two  rough 
diamoniLs  are  cemented  last  to  (he  ends  of  the  same 
number  of  sticks,  and  ruhhed  together  till  the  form 
is  obtained  for  which  tlifj  tire  intended  ;  the  powder 
thus  produced  is  preserved,  and  n-ed  for  polishing 
them  in  a  kind  .if  mill  tin  tush.  ■>  I  nidi  a  wheel  of  iron  ; 
tin-  diamond  is  then  secured  in  r  hnjzen  dish,  and  the 
dust,  mixed  with  olii  e-nil.  applied  ;  the  wheel  is  set 

in  motion,  ami   the   fiictii -easioiLs  the  polished 

surface  so  necessary  to  (i*a  their  bistre  due  effect. 
Other  stones.  ;ts  mbi..  1.  ;  .,.  .  ..;  ■  ...|i]  hires,  are 
cut  into  various  angles  cm  a  wheel  of  copper ;  und 
the  material  for  poh-,!i,i  g  tin-,  is  tripbS  diluted  with 
water.  A  leaden  wheel,  i-overed  with  emery,  mixed 
with  water,  is  preferred  for  the  cutting  of  emeralds, 
umcdiysts,  hyacinths  urates.  L.Taiiites.  &c.  &c;  and 
tliey  are  polished  on  a  pewter  wheel  with  tripoli ; 
opal,  lapis  lazuli,  &c,  are  polished  011  a  wheel  made 
otwooa.  Contrary  to  the  method  used  by  persons 
who  turn  metals  in  which  tin-  substance  to  be  wrought 
is  fisted  in  die  lathe,  turned  by  it.  and  the  tool  held, 
to  tlie  substance,  the  engraver  of  (he  crystal,  la]  is 
laiuli,  &C,  fixes  his  tools  in  the  kuhe,  and  holds  lilt: 


M 
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\rn  lous  thaw  10  them,  thus  formine.  vases.  «•  RBI 
other  shape,  by  iiHcr|nnitiKii«ii«>ivli|ij-i  r.nvi.i  rU 
nil.  w  eaten  and  wiit.  bstWBBB  (In-  tool  and  the  »ub- 
*U*nre,  at  often  *•  11 11  dispersed  by  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  limner.  The  engraving  of  armorial  bearings, 
. .  tin  anv  oflhe  ubovrr  uooec, 
after  they  are  lauishril,  is  performed  through  the 
juraiH  ol  ■  (mail  in m  wheel,  die  eada  of  the  axil  of 
OeHad  within  two  piece*  of  iron,  in  a 
perpendicular  p-Hititii,  that  may  be  closed,  or  other- 
wise, as  tin-  opwaliou  requires ;  the  tools  are  fixed  to 
oue  end  of  the  axis,  and  screwed  firm  ;  the  atone  to 
be  engraved  I*  then  licld  to  the  tool,  the  wheel  set 
in  motion  hj  llie  fin*. amitlie  figure  irrwlvially  formed. 
The  material  of  which  llw  touts  are  made  i»  gener- 
ally iron,  ami  sometimes  bran  :  some  are  fiat,  like 
.■:< ■•.  ferules  and  uttiers  have  circular 
heath.  After  the  work  is  finished,  (lie  paHahtttt  i« 
.kmr  Willi  liair  Iritshe-,  fixed  0*  wheels  ton  Iripuli. 

r;Ni;]tOSS[N(},inmw,denotestoewriiui-»dccd 
over  lair,  and  in  paper,  legible  rharac-ten;  also. 

tl'e  getting  ml e's  |u»-  e— ii.ii.  nr  buying  up  Innje 

BUB,  or  oilier  provisions,  witli  tl.e  ui- 
i,  in  inn  of  selling  thvin  again. 

K.MIAHMiiMi  ■  ;•  the  epiihK  given,  by  the 
ancient  flnntl.  If!  that  of  their  three  grnern,  which 
,  ,111,1-ti d  uf  <iiiart(tr  tone*,  and  major  thirds.  Ttuj 
however,  had  original  1  j  another  kind  of  enharmonic, 
iiiiilensler  of  execution  iMn  this,  ami 
ii|-iti  winch  tlie  ipntrlrr  Imh  or  dieses  were  consi- 
dernt,  by  the  r:  .      .  i  bast,  as  iimota* 

tlons  ton  refined  and  artificial.  In  our  common 
.  ■  ui-.  *nt  1 1  .i.  tlie  piano  forte ,  the  octave 
bl  divided  mi u  l^  Mimioiiic interval*,  iheaharpof  one 
n  -irded  nalhe  llal  of  the  neu  abo**. 
This  cauw->  an  error  of  a  quarter  MM  SB  l*M  MW 
atonic  iutervnl  in  the  rompam  uf  tile  octave,  which 
may  be  easily  proved  on  the  piano  forte.  Thus, 
tune  a  perfect  major  lliinl  from  C  to  B,  and  onothiT 
third  from  E  to  O,  sharp,  then  will  the  <i  sharp  be 
a  perfect  major  seventh  to  A,  in  the  scale  of  C,  A 
burnt  the  major  sixth  to  C  Again,  if  A  flat  be 
tuned  a  major  third  below  C,  it  will  he  true  as  a  per- 
!.-<  I  ii.iiri.li  in  the  wale  of  E  flat,  which  a  the  third 
■km fo  C.  .Vr  have  now  gut  by  perfect  timing,  (; 
»horp,  and  A  flat,  which  ought  to  coincide,  il  the 
acale  consisted  of  twelve  equal  intervals,  but  on     " 


val  wbicli   cauM-- iln,-r   -n-lii    di-v  u.iioni   I (   pi-r 

feftcbonk  in  tin-  Union  ni  l.i  ?<  <l  ii-truinents-,  called 
Irmprrniueni- 

I  li.-h  ii  e  ul  111*-  orpin  arising  from  the  occurrence 
of  tin-  enharmonic  interval  has  lirri  tin-  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  musician*,  and  several  at- 
'■  ■  ii  made  to  promrr  perfect  harmony, 
by  tlie  introduction  of  new  tones  and  keys.  Very 
nasMta  ■■tan uiv.'ii  hH  baal  oMMrWMd 

.  ml   Bob,  of   Uu«kHi,  which  has  called 
forth  a  very  valuable  puper  in  the  V.  ■ 
view  fur  January  1835,     In  that  paper,  the  writer. 

ttpathj  tlie  nature  ol  tlie  enharmonic 
organ,  lays  down  wlial  he  denominates  the  Normal 
scale,  in  winch  lie  give*  tlie  numerical  value  of  the 
rarlnai  laterrali  in  the  octave,  reganiing  It  as  Ui- 
-iili.l  bbd  tftylhfaa  enual  part*;  besure  giving 
■ktaX  howwrar,  it  will  hr  noccsaary  to  obtcrve  that 
tlie  dumrauwes.  i 
major  and  n 

dllference  being  u 

Just  concords  with  11b-  third  and  (fill,  and  tlif  prove 

with  the  fourtli  and  sixth. 


Mi,,..  On. J,    .       il  liiXmna,     t> 

foui ill.  .  It 

Tile  diiauiiaiicrs  market  +,  however,  have 
tonal  forms,  winch  iiuiy  be  expressed  bj  tile  nm 
in  order.  S,  U.  11,  17.      I  lie  uauoasa  of  the   i 

rnim  B  ilmi-  i-niies.  terminaliiig  In  ti 

lllf.l-  -l..|,-  .111,1  .1-    m.,111    til,t,l-l«ui.l'.. 

b  -'mplojed  for  tile  key  of  I  ,  the  padiUr  of  the  U 

Wine  nil.      The  ukicc  onliuary  lurim  of  the  d 

nances  luirr  pauVlln  in  tlieir  iwud  plarn  ul 

boards;  tile  acute  fonui  are  white,  ami  the  | 

black,  so  tlial  they  are  to  be  taken  ■  tin 

»'  the   note-  with  which  they  are  U>  I 

cunconli.    Tlie  sei\»*l  finger  lioanl  at  ai 

key  oft;,  and  Bat  thiol  to  that  uf  K;  i 

to  ntrikl  the  power  of  the  tn>triuurat  b 

[haM  are  iBtrodnOad  m  all  tlie  ilu-ir  UtLiih  a 

tioiial  notes,  having  fingcr-keya,  in  funn  timila 

fab  .    I,)  wlnell    uwaii-  tlie   pertt 
can  take  any  key  from  lour  flat*  to  rive  slasrpa. 

**■  embrace  tins  early  opportunity  of  layout  •" 
fore  our  musical  rradi-rs  a  new,  and  riina 
Minpli-    BMtbud,    iiia.i     bafbfa     |,uhli>iird.    nf  I 


The  principle  on  which  tins  method  0 
may  be  thus  slated: 

All  keys  with  sharp  -ienatures  aveiid 
mail  for*  unl  onler  of  tlie  uiu>*wl  al|4iabrl,  ■ 
tlie  arithmetical striea,  l,K,9,4,S,B,7|B«a 
in  tbe  same  alphabetical  order  by  their  a 
sharp  klgnature*  ;  and.  rser  MM*,  all  keys  < 
llplililu  •  BBKendia  the  reverse  backward  c« 

Dl  music,  ami  m  the  arilliinetiCBl  m 
1,  i,  9,  4,  6,  6,  T;  accompanied  in  Uie  vama  aloiaV 
betical  order  liy  their  descending  flat  >ignatuen.  i 
..ii-  iimr  letten  ui  Uw  natural  scale,!.* 
1).  C,  1.  and  1',  which  point  out  the  place*  and  Baa 
lancet  of  semitone.,  froao  tlieir  natnnil  kryv  T»*a 
of  these  letters,  namely.  Ii  and  E,  may  be  drm— 
inated  natural  sharps,  for,  like  nil  artificial  a 
tonic  sharps,  tliry  are  immediately  bnieMJi 
semitones.  AU  these  artioeasl  a 
which  roark  the  place*  aial  dialancrs  of  - 
in  relation  to  artificial  IrBiiipowd  keys,  a 
natural  lorward  order  of  the  olpliabet  U 
of  II  niai  E,  and  all  these  anmci 
hich  mark  die  places  and  i 
"     relation  to  artificial  tr~ 


rasveBBBBJ 
,J.  -Kh  ta. 
udordrrd 


tiun,  of  F  ami  C.  two  letters  which  may  b 
nalrd  tlie  natural  flat  asvoc-iates  of  B  a 
bftsUrtM  oiil  tlie  semitones  of  the  lauural  I 
inasmuch  as,  like  all  semitonic  fiat*  of 
posed  key*,  limy  are  immrdialely  above  Us*  a 
tones.  Hence,  if  we  would  give  a  cunpirt*  U 
position  of  C  major  with  If  ami  at,  ol  A  a 
nitli  H  iukI  K,  we  laxve  ooly  to  raise 
niie.  i»ii.  ilure,  hnir,  five,  six  places  lug 
tout   BBU  ih.ir  imtural  places,  and  to  a 

Iraiupu'iiMim  ol    It  and  L  witli   sharp  Bl, 

Again.  A  minor,  with  F  and  C,  and  C  major  -a*  f 

and  U,  are  also  completely  tnunpubfd   by  h 

liiem  one.  two,  tlirer,  fuiir,  five,  .ii  ulanw  ta 
slave,  and  by  marking  the  iraUipoiitionB  of  F  « 
with  flat  signature..  He  shall  exhibit  thai  an 
in  chimin,  The  natural  and  aniftclal  be**  ■ 
be  dnignaled  by  capital  letten,  the  letter,  or  I. 


ra.. 

it 


UMIARMOMC. 


Iff 


El™  £2    ftr 

bu^I  iu.     1/  S/ 

■  fit  (he  '  !>  ii"  do  not 

iWpkcn  of  semitones,  Bin  llu  | t 

pKm,  Atone!  j.  and  relations  of  full  Mod 
•at.  la  (krir  rvsprdire  semitones  and  re- 
ley*  For  if  the  natural  keys  and  their 
*  are  by  artificial  key*  and  semitones  trans. 
•»  (elatier  foil  lt»iirs  mu-i  I*  lmn-.fn.ist.nl 
■dp,  la  runtimeting  tables  of  (he  transpnsi- 
•yv  °W  aftifii-inl  kisTiatures  of  every  |iiwpiI- 
■»  ntfaJtml  (7  e»ery  immediately  subsc- 
*T,MA  all  lbe>  necessary  signatures  are  ei- 
TW,  n  tlie  ordinary  mode*  of  tnmsposi- 
MfM,  *tth  c  #,  retains  the  signatures  5f  G 
knot  D  major  has  caff.  A  major  with  g 
>  all  oar  ■Viaatum  of  D  major,  hence,  we 
bbjbt.  won  c>fili,tc.  Tbi  sharp 
■pMarta,  then-fare,  according  to  tlie  or.li- 
MWt 

■a*»bn 


*  key  ;  bat  by  the  scheme,  of  artificial 

'  at  now  exhibited  in  columns. 

t  in  each  successive  key  will 


which  r 


e  of  ii 


■mi  nn  far  each  key. 
■>•*•*.«  the  «™tur 
1  key.  •»  bave  ooly  lo  1 


ic  and  full-toned  sig- 
h  key.     Accordingly,  when 

ures  necessary  for  each 

0  attach  the  signatures 
o  the  sianatiires  of  the  iieit 
«B  key. without  calculating  fur  the  places  and 
n  of  rtiMJie  keys  and  semitone-,  as  is  done 
■*m*ary  rales  for  transposing  regular  keys, 
are  paniniuTj  for  transposing  the  auuiua- 
fMftaW  keys,  which  so  frequently  occur  iu 
aad  Irish  aoic,  and  in  the  compositions  of  the 
aaater.  of  tac  continent.    For  as  full  tout-  ftre 

•  taif-t.a**.  to  the  attaching  of  the  semilonic 
resWerery  preceding  key  to  the  semifine 
as  af  every  following  key.  until  we  obtain  all 

:■:■■•  ri  j;  :■>•-.  ™ive-  us  the  ju-l  e\j  re-- I'm 
Uaad  half  tones,  in  retiin.ni  10  their  pruper 
f<*  iastance,  if  we  look  back  to  column  So. 
BDacfe  the  signatures  of  (J  minor  to  the  sig- 

•  af  the  nelt  following  Lev.  V  minor,  then  we 
alapaunres  of  F  minor,  i.  e.  d/a/e/b/ 
.aavfi  the  signatures  of  K  minor  key  to  the 
an  erf  E  man*  key.  then  vou  i.liiiiiii  the  sigua- 
*l man  key,  namely,  Ec  /"g/d/a/e/b/, 
•(^■fc.  yon  hare  the  sharp  and  flat  signatures 
"1 1  f  IJ 1  thai 


«SV... 


;.-/.'/ 


«=;-. ,. ,.   v.nr^CZvf 

•■r  whether  (his  method  applies  fur  tmnspos- 
■  Bntril  keys,  regular  and  irregular,  for  (he 
^tf  brevity,  the  transposition  of  (he  entire 
•  *■"  bt  giien  in  one  view.  In  order  to  en- 
•fc  rader  tii  iudge  of  the  accumry  of  our  trails- 
■■.fet  k  be  recollected  that  as  in  (he 


fhts  iiulicntinjt  (he  places  of  semitone  are  on 
left  I  land  side  most  nigh  tlieir  eoliimiis  of  keys  ;- 
hat  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  with  6  *  to  .1*  pi™ 


•  fllf  [III.  .t>re 

H/'/r /fc/ 

'•     talni/aie/l,/ 


Vt  now  p 


;®~ 


••/!./ 


proceed  to  consider  accidental  signatures 
tile  peculiar  use  (if  which  is  known  to  every  siualterer 
in  music.  An  ncciileninl  sifjiuiturc  is  a  sharp,  or  a 
flat,  or  a  natural  not  placed  at  the  cieff,  but  occur- 
ring occasionally  iu  the  progress  ufnn  air.  When  put 
before  any  pariiculiir  imie.  it  influences  that  note 
only,  as  often  as  the  mite  itself  iKtiirs  on  tile  same 
line  or  space  within  (lie  bu  which  contains  il.  On 
the  contrary,  sharp  or  fliu  signatures  placed  at  the 
clen",  at  tlie  beginning  of  an  air,  on  cerlnin  lines  or 
spaces  of  the  Btnve,  iuflueiHe  nil  the  notes  or  letters 
(together  with  tlieir  ncWees),  on  these  linesor  spaces 
IhrouetuMit  tlie  entire  air.  nutwidatanding  tlie  OccB- 
sionaf  temporary  couatemction  of  accidental  sifiia- 
(ures.  Generally  qnUk  a  sharp  raises,  and  a  fiat 
depresses  a  nine  one  halt'  tone,  whereas  a  natural 
counteracts  either  a  sharp  or  a  flat,  by  bringing  a 
note  to  its  primitive  diatonic  sound.  According  (o 
our  formula,  all  accidental  slurps  ascend,  and  all 
accidental  Bnts  descend  in  nlpliiibetical  and  in  nrith- 
meticol  series ;  but  it  is  by  laws  which  distinguish 
them  peculiarly  from  siguntures  n(  (he  cleff.  Unlike 
jigualures  at  the  cleil,  they  rary  in  their  symbolic  form 
in  each  successive  series  of  transposed  keys,  without 
augmenting  in  quantity ;  fur  sharps,  flats,  and 
naturals,  in  every  stage  ol  inn-position,  are  continu- 
ally, try  substitution,  inking  esieti  nLher's  places ;  the 
signs  of  modulation  are  constantly  changing,  while 
their  value  is  invariable,  foul  tlie  v, ..natures  of  every 
preceding  transposed  key  are  in  no  case  what- 
ever a(taehed  in  mass  lo  the  signatures  of  any  next 
immediately  subsequent  key.  Now,  in  order  (hat  ive 
may  know  how  to  exhibit  ucrideiiial  signatures  with- 
out tlie  toil  of  ralcuhiiiig  tlieir  jilaces  ami  distances 
from  dieir  relntiie  key-,  and  without  pondering  with 
hesitation  whether  m1  shall  employ  a  sharp  or  a  llaL, 
or  a  natural  signature,  in  representing  a  cliange  of 
mralulation,  we  remark,  1st    That  when  an;  natural 

flat,  as  c,  or  f  is tlalteneil  or  any  natural  sharp, 

as  b  or  e,  is  once  sino  pined  by  tiecidentnl  signatures, 
then  this  change  brings  us  to  another  note,  which  is 
sung  as  in  (he  natural  scale,  and  is  consequently 
marked  bj  a  natural :  lor  no  natural  flat  c  or  f  is 
twice  Hallened,  an<l  nn  nnlunil  sluiqi  b  or  e  is  twice 
sharpened  in  the  way  of  Wing  once  marked  at  tlie 
cleft,  and  once  marked  nceidentally  by  the  same  cliar- 
acteristic  symbol,  for  instance  :  0/  f  /,  brings  us 
lo  b  »  c  1,  and  luti  brings  us  to  c  11  I  n.  Yet  it 
is  no  less  true  thai  a  natural  flat  c  or  I  may  be,  and 
often  is,  twice  sharpened,  once  at  the  cliff,  and  once 
accidentally  at  out'  and  the  same  lime,  conversely  a 
nainrai  sliarp  b  or  e  may  be  twice  flattened,  oiu'e  at 
the  cleff.  and  once  accidentally,  gd.  When  any  note 
which  is  once  sharpened  or  ilaitened  at  die  clefl'  is 
again  slmrfieiiwl  or  flalieneil  arcideninlly,  then  tub] 
change  is  indicated  by  a  double  •harp,  tints  «,  or 
thus  X;  ot  a  double  flat  llius.  //;  which  duplica- 
tion of  signature  is  equivalent  lo  rt  natural  accidental, 
-'  '  marked  thus  n.  For  insuince:  b//  is  eq«K 
i,  and  c  «,  is  equivalent  to  d  n.    These 

1  cinnimistaiiies  ;«  er.uiit.  fur  ih -igiii  of  acciden- 

nalurals  in  Ule  following  tables  of  transposilion. 
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er  *<jq  «■»*  fi.<* 
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c»  jq  -»*  CO 
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c  armn  **i  a. 

n  arm  s»  «ii  a. 
5  *  *  5  5  *  » 

a  a-^a  a  a^ 

o.*»  a*»n  -»» 
85*58** 

a  a  a  a  a  a  * 

*  a.^  can  -^ 

5  *  «•  5  ••  «•  » 
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CO 
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If  we  reckon  from  the  keys  to  the  thirds  and  all 
the  other  semitones  upward,  it  is  clear  that  F  and  G 
are  irregular  major  keys,  and  that  D  E  and  H  are 
irregular  minor  Keys,  and  also,  that  both  classes  of 
keys  retain  their  primitive  distances  from  their  rela- 
tive semitones  throughout  all  their  stages  of  transpo- 
sition. 

From  a  slight  clance  at  the  above  tables  of  acci- 
dentals, it  is  evident  that  all  flats  that  coincide  with 
ascending  .sharps  do  also  ascend ;  and  that  all  sharps 
that  coincide  with  descending  flats  descend  alx>. 
Now,  as  ascending  proper  sharps  differ  from  descend- 
ing proper  flats  by  one  half-tone — so,  ascending  flats 
differ  from  descending  flats  by  one  half-tone ;  con- 
versely,  ascending   sharp i   differ  from   descending 


sharps  by  one  half-tone,  ami  this  pi 
equally  tme  with  respect  to  signatures 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  although 
semitonic  sharp  is  the  same  with  the 
immediately  alwve  it,  that  nevertlieli 
lialf-tuiie  of  difference  between  prof 
sharps  and  proper  descending  flats  ; 
ence  can  very  easily  be  proved  indepeiM 
ing  drawn  from  the  enharmonic  interv 
riple  involved  in  the  formula  that  foriL 
this  essay.  This  principle  may  lie  tl 
generally  :  That  any  key  whatever,  sa 


C  b  and  e  arc  kbotfeaJ  to 

1)  c  $  i  $  v  idrtitkal  to 

Kdifiriff  we  identical  to 
V  *$*$  dig$c*(s*r*  identlmlto 
<jf«b  are  nautical  to 

Afirifi  are  identical  to 

Baidificifi  ara  identical  to 


Cc/f/ 

I>  *f*J 
Ke/af 

Ff/hJT 

G$frt 

Km/A) 

Bb/e/ 


are  identical  to 
are  identical  to 


Cfando 
»  */b/ 

<;  c/f/d/a/e/b/are  identical  to 
F  b/f  are  Wenticl  to 

E  a/e/b/  are  idei.tica1  to 


>fbf     are  identical  to 


aaa  v   lurniMn      w* 

e/b/  are  identical  to 


CMbi 
Bdi  ai 

A  CMKi 

(ib$fm 

Fiim 
Kir#dj 

Diic« 


Now  that  —  ascending  sharps  and  fun 
descending  sharps  and  flats  cannot 
if  we  reflect  that  I)  major  key  witl 
d  /  g  /  ascending,  differ  by  one  hi 
D  major  with  gdaeb/,  orf#c# 
descending. 

ENNEPER  or  EMPER  ROAD  (in( 
per  Strasse)  extends  about  nine  miles  f 
Gevelsberg,  in  the  Prussian  province  < 
(formerly  the  county  of  Mark),  alt 
Enneper  or  Emi>er,  the  tanks  of  wt 
pletefy  occupied  with  water-works, 
iron- work  are  manufacture*!  here.  It 
most  industrious  parts  of  Germany,  am 
pared  to  Sheffield  or  Binningham,  in  £ 
and  steel  manufactures  are  the  chief, 
blades  for  cutting  straw  are  here  mad 
the  number  of  30,000  dozens. 

ENNIl'S,  QriNTrs;  a  celebrated 
the  earlier  times  of  the  republic,  was  r 
in  Calabria,  239  B.  C.  Cato  the  C< 
acquainted  with  him  in  Sardinia,  was  ti 
brought  him  to  Rome,  where  he  soot 
friendship  of  the  most  distinguished 
Africanus  the  Elder  and  others),  and  i 
young  men  of  rank  in  Greek.  Will 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and 
united  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  tJ 
Latin  tongues,  and  was  thereby  1« 

great  influence  on  the  last.  TU  .. 
lished  style,  which  is  to  lie  attributed  • 
which  he  lived,  was  more  than  compe 
energy  of  his  expression  and  the  fire  of 
Quintilian  extols  him  highly,  ami  Virg 
much  he  esteemed  him  by  introducing 
from  his  poems  into  his  own  works.  1 
every  specie'*  of  poetry,  sometimes  mo 
less,  after  the  'J reek  manner.  He  w 
44  Scipio,"  in  hexameters  :  Roman  aim 
most  ancient  times  to  his  own  ;  traged 
dies,  of  which  we  liave  some  fragments 
epigrams  ;  and  translations.  He  was  | 
the  citizenship  for  his  services  to  the  L 
and  poetry,  of  which  the  Romans  re) 
the  father.  The  fragments  of  his  wu 
collected  by  Hesselius  (Amsterdam,  1? 

ENOCH  ;  one  of  the  patriarchs,  wh 
the  deluge.     He  became  the  father  of 
the  aire  of  65  years  ;  and.  at  the  ace 
"  God  took  him."    The  words  quoted 
understood  to  mean  that  Enoch  did  not 
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wed 


Klij.Ji    «.i-       I'aul 


<f  of,    it   an  apocryphal   book, 

?H  m  i>  understand  in  ir  of  a  pas- 
Judr,  v.  14.     Several  fathers 
il  their  respect  fur  it,  but 
aura  neier  has  adopted  it  as  canou- 

•  W  a  lon((  liu.e  lost.  Inn  Joseph  Sca- 
nt a  pan.  or  it-  Sealigw,  Vossius,  and 
k  n  la  t  Jrtr  who  lived  between  (lie 
iSti-  d.j  and  Christ.'*  birth.  Si  AopB- 
■a.  w«t  llricen  quote  it. 
•on  aCSetfa,  hihI  father  of  Cauinu  ;  one 
da,  «tx>  lived  to  the  age  of  U05  years, 
■rwrred  lb*-  worship  of  Dot,  whilst  tliat 
hayil  In  all  kinds  of  impiety. 
A.  (fWaea,  the  whole)  is  used  in  the 
r  the  pjeu«»l  effect  of  a  whole 
~  ««-■-  to  Ihe  parts.  Thus  tre 
•  .ii  a  picture, when  we  consider 


-\  tiling  may  be  excellent  in  its 
Hurt,  a  comedy,  if  the  different 
i  well  drawn  ;  yrt  it  may  be  deficient  in 
that,  is,  as.  a  whole.  Rousseau  use* 
i  is*  same  meaning,  in  music ;  hut,  at 
mMt  is  used  for  a  composition  of  several 
lull  the  etiit-f  voice!  ore  independent  of 
u  the  qviinU-'tts  ond  finales  in  operas  and 

(from  the  Lai  In  iiiiignr,  standard). 
rev.  commonly  called  aviga,  is  the 
mi--««iril  officer  in  the  British  army, 
'  the  Coiled  Slates.  In  tbe  French 
-  Napoleon,  the  oldest,  and  most  dis- 
senEcaaU  bore  the  colours.  Napoleon 
1  those  serjreunts  who  could  not  write, 
kd  ifirtaguohed  themselves,  should  be 
Wen  use  they  could  not  be  properly  pro- 
*».  and  yet  deserved  some  distinction  on 

their   bravery."     (Sec  Lai    Cam.)— in 

.  .,  ..  ii-  file,  erected  over  the  poop,  and 
r**i(n-a,iff.  It  b  more  commonly  called 
■) 


L,  or  TAIL  (from  mtailcr,  French,  to 
into  a  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  61  anotlier 
a.  and  make  s  joint),  is,  in  law,  nil  estate 
red  out  of  the  fees,  so  that  the  remaining 
■t  is,  the  remainder  or  reversion,  togethd 
■au  tail,  or  all  the  estates  tail,  will  coiisli 
naii  fee.  Il  is,  accordingly,  always  a  lessci 
i  ■  Ire  ample.  See  Etlalc. 
LITIS  (from  i.-n(..,an  intestine);  infiammti- 
i  intestine?.  It  is  known  by  (he  presence  of 
d  [aiu  in  the  abdomen,  costivencss.  and 
The  causes  are  acrid  substances,  indur- 
I,  long-continued  and  obstinate  costiveness. 
:  colic,  and  a  strangulation  of  any  part  oi 
mal  canal ;  but  another  very  general  cause 
jfinlion  of  cold  to  the  lower  extremities,  or 
By  itself.  It  is  a  disease  which  is  most  apt 
■1  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  very 
■  relapse.  It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain, 
t»  general, over  <Jie  whole  of  the  abdomen, 
t  especially  round  Ihe  navel,  accompanied 
nations,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  a  vomiting 
a  nailer,  obstinate  costiveness,  thirst,  heat, 
Bhty,  and  a  quick  and  liard  small  pulse. 
*utt  time,  the  pain  becomes  more  severe 
■*  seem  drawn  together  by  a  kind  of  spasm 


invincible  "cost  i  ten  ess  prevails,  and  tlie  urine 
ided  with  great  difficulty  and  pnin.  The  inflam- 
mation, continuing  to  proceed  with  violence,  termi- 
nates at  last  in  gangrene;  or,  abating  gradually,  it 
goes  off  by  resolution.  Enteritis  I-  always  attended 
with  considerable;  danger,  us  it  often  terminates  hi 
gangrene,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  trnm  its 
commencement.  Ihe  treatment  must  be  liegun  by 
taking  blood  freely  from  tlie  arm.  as  far  as  the 
.strength  of  the  patient  will  allow  ;  but,  the  disease 
occurring  more  frequently  in  persons  rather  advanced 
in  years,  and  of  a  constitution  somewhat  impaired.it 
becomes  mare  important  to  limit  this  evacuation,  and 
rely,  in  a  great  measure, on  the  effects  of  a  number  uf 
leeches,  applied  lo  ihe  abdomen.  Another  very 
useful  step  is  to  put  the  patient  into  a  hot  bath, 
which  may  (ireseutly  induce  iaintness  ;  or,  where  this 
cannot  be  procured,  l\au«miiijr  (lie  abdomen  assidu- 
ously.    When  tbe   symptoms  are    thus    materially 

relieved,  an  ample    blister    si Id    he    applied.     It 

becomes,  also,  of  the  lirs!  importance  to  clear  out 
tlie  bowels-  After  the  disease  is  removed,  care 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  acconmlalion  of 
feces,  exposure  to  cold,  or  anything  else  likely  to 

ENTOMOLOGY  (from  !«■■,*«,  insects,  and  uW 
doctrine)  Is  tliat  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of 
tbe  structure,  habits,  ami  i-uuscipient  arrangement  of 
the  third  class  of  articulated  animals  called  iititvta 
or  insects,  which  may  V*  briefly  churn  rteriaed  ns  arti- 
culated animals.  funir-h>i(  with  articulated  leet  and 
a  dorsal  vessel  or  rudimeutnl  vestige  of  a  heart, 
respiring  by  menus  of  two  principal  parallel  trachea.1, 
and  provided  with  two  movable  antenna;  and  a  dis- 
tinct head. 

Insects  are  not  furnished  with  red  blood,  but  their 
vessels  contain  a  transparent  lymph.  This  may  serve 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  superior  animals,  Imt  it 
is  common  to  them  with  manj  uf  the  inferior;  though 
t.'uvier  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  kind  of 
red  blood  ill  some  of  the  \  enues.  They  nre  destitute 
of  internal  bones,  imt.  in  place  of  them,  are  furnished 
with  a  hard  external  ruveiuig.  to  \i  Inch  tlie  muscles 
are  attached,  which  verve-  them  both  tor  skin  and 
bones;  they  are  likewise  without  a  spine  fornuii  of 
vertebra;,  which  is  found  in  all  the  superior  classes 
of  uniinals.  They  on  furnished  with  articulated  legs, 
sii  or  more:  this  circumstance  distinguishes  them 
li..ia  all  other  animals  ile-tili  le  of  a  -j.iai-  tunned  uf 
vertebra!.  A  very  treat  numi-ei-  of  insects  undergo 
ii  metaiuurphusis:  this  lakes  place  in  all  the  winged 
insects.  They  frerpi.  oily  change  their  skiu  in  the  pro- 
gressof  their  growth.  A  very  (;reut  number  of  insects 
are  furnisheil  with  jaw.  |.lnecd  tr.nisversely.  Tlie 
wings  with  which  a  very  j>reat  iniinlaT  of  insects  are 
furnisheil,  distinguish  diem  from  all  other  oiiinials, 
which  are  not  furnished  with  a  spine  composed  of 
vertebra!.  Insects  are  generally  uviparous;  scorpions 
and  gphides,  during  the  --iiiiiiucr  months,  arr  vivipar- 
ous. Insects  liuve  no  nostrils  ;  are  destitute  of  voice  ; 
tliey  are  not  furni-hp.l  with  a  liitinr  t  heart,  composed 
of  ventricle  and  auricle.  Incubation  is  not  necessary 
for  hatching  their  eggs. 

Insects,  like  all  other  organized  bodies,  which 
form  the  animal  and  vcpetablc  kingdoms,  are  com- 
posed of  fluids  and  solids.  In  tlie  four  superior 
classes  of  animals,  vii.,  mamnialin,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes,  tlie  bones  form  tlie  most  solid  part,  and 
occupy  the  interior  part  both  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  ; 
they  lire  surrouihl.-d  wah  nuwlr,  ligaments, cellulor 
membrane,  and  skin.  The  matter  is  reversed  in  the 
class  uf  insects  ;  the  exterior  part  is  tlie  most  solid, 
serving  at  the  same  time  both  for  skin  and  bones  ;  il 
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encloses  the  muscles  and  internal  organs,  rives  firm- 
ness to  the  whole  body,  and,  by  means  ofits  articu- 
lations, the  limbs,  and  different  parts  of  the  body, 
perform  their  various  motions.  In  many  insects, 
such  as  the  crab,  lobster,  &c. ,  the  external  covering;  is 
very  hard,  and  destitute  of  organisation ;  it  is  compos- 
ed of  a  calcarious  earth,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  gelatine,  funned  by  an  exudation  from  the  surface 
of  the  body.  As  its  great  hardness  would  check  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  nature  lias  provided  a  remedy ; 
all  of  these  crustaceous  insects  cast  their  shell  annual- 
ly. The  skin  of  most  of  the  other  insects  is  softer,  and 
organised,  being  formed  of  a  number  of  thin  mem- 
branes, adhering  closely  to  one  another  and  putting 
on  the  appearance  of  horn.  It  owes  its  greater  soft- 
ness to  a  larger  proportion  of  gelatine. 

The  muscles  of  insects  consist  of  fibres  formed  of 
fasciculi ;  there  are  commonly  but  two  muscles  to 
produce  motion  in  any  of  their  limbs,  the  one  an 
extensor,  the  other  a  flexor.  These  muscles  are 
commonly  attached  to  a  tendon,  composed  of  a  horny 
substance,  connected  to  the  part  which  they  are 
destined  to  pot  in  motion.  In  most  insects,  the 
brain  is  situated  a  little  above  the  oesophagus;  it 
divides  into  two  large  branches,  which  surround  the 
oesophagus  and  unite  again  under  it,  from  which 
junction  a  whitish  nervous  cord  proceeds,  corre- 
sponding to  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  superior 
animals,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
forming  in  its  course  twelve  or  thirteen  knots  or 
ganglions,  from  each  of  which  small  nerves  proceed 
to  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Whether  insects  be  endowed  with  any  senses  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  superior  animals,  cannot  easily 
be  ascertained.  It  appears  pretty  evident,  that  they 
possess  vision,  hearing,  smell,  and  touch ;  as  to  the 
sense  of  taste,  we  are  left  to  conjecture ;  for  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  facts  by  which  we  can  prove 
that  insects  do  or  do  not  enjoy  the  sense  of  taste. 
The  eyes  of  insects  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  com- 
pound, composed  of  lenses,  large,  and  only  two  in 
number ;  the  other  are  small,  smooth,  and  vary  in 
number  from  two  to  eight.  The  small  lenses,  which 
form  the  compound  eyes,  are  very  numerous ;  8000 
have  been  counted  in  a  common  house  fly,  and  1700 
in  a  butterfly.  The  far  greater  number  of  insects 
have  onlv  two  eyes ;  but  some  have  three,  as  the 
scolopendra ;  some  four,  as  the  gyrinus ;  some  six,  as 
scorpions  ;  some  eight  as  spiders.  The  eyes  of 
insects  are  commonly  immovable ;  crabs,  however, 
have  the  power  of  moving  their  eyes.  That  insects 
are  endowed  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  can  no  longer 
be  disputed,  since  frog-hoppers,  crickets,  &c,  furnish. 
us  with  undeniable  proofs  of  the  met.  Nature  has 
provided  the  males  of  these  insects  with  the  means 
of  calling  their  females,  by  an  instrument  fitted  to 
produce  a  sound  which  is  heard  by  the  latter.  The 
male  and  female  death-watch  give  notice  of  each 
other's  presence,  by  repeatedly  striking  with  their 
mandibles  against  old  wood,  &c,  their  favourite 
haunts.  Their  ears  have  been  discovered  to  Ixj  placed 
at  the  root  of  their  antennas,  and  can  be  distinctly  seen 
in  some  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lobster.  The  anten- 
na* or  feelers  seem  to  be  merely  instruments  of 
feeling,  though  some  naturalists  have  thought  them 
to  be  organs  of  tasting  and  smelling ;  and  others,  of  a 
sense  unknown  to  us.  The  amazing  variety  in  the 
mouths  of  insects,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  their 
whole  classification,  in  the  Fabrician  system,  is 
founded  on  it.  That  insects  enjoy  the  faculty  of  smell- 
ing is  very  evident ;  it  is  the  mo>t  perfect  of  all  their 
senses,  lice  ties  of  various  sorts  the  different  species 
of  dermestes,  flies,  &c,  perceive  at  a  considerable 
distance  the  smell  of  ordure  and  dead  bodies,  nnd 
resort  in  swarms  to  the  situations  in  which  they 


occur,  either  for  the  purpose  of  jro 
laying  their  eggs. 

Insects  feed  on  a  great  variety  of  an 
there  are  few  things,  either  in  the  veg 
animal  kingdom,  which  are  not  consumed 
of  them.  The  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and 
ligneous  parts  of  vegetables,  afford  noui 
very  numerous  class;  animal  bodies,  « 
and  alive,  even  man  himself,  is  preye 
many  of  them ;  several  species  of  the  low 
acarus,  of  the  gnat,  and  the  common  flea, 
nourishment  from  the  surface  of  his  body ; 
ulcerans  penetrates  the  cuticle,  and  even  < 
flesh.  A  species  of  gadfly  (oestrus  homtnb] 
its  egg*  under  his  skin,  where  the  larvae  fee 
caterpillars  insinuate  themselves  into  diflei 
ties  of  his  body.  All  the  inferior  animals  h 
peculiar  parasitical  insects,  which  feed  on  t 
ing  their  life.  There  are  some  insect*  - 
feed  only  on  one  species.  Many  cater] 
of  moths  and  butterflies,  feed  on  the  leaves 
particular  vegetable,  and  would  die,  co 
not  obtain  this.  There  are  others  which  can 
of  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  wh 
attain  full  perfection,  except  when  they  m 
one  particular  kind ;  for  example,  the  com 
worm  eats  readily  all  the  species  of  mulb 
even  common  lettuce,  but  attains  its  grei 
and  produces  most  silk,  when  fed  on  the  w 
berry.  There  are  a  great  many  which  t 
criminately  on  a  variety  of  vegetables.  A 
herbivorous  insects  eat  a  great  deal,  and 
auently ;  and  most  of  them  perish,  if  de 
food  but  for  a  short  time.  Carnivorous  in 
live  a  long  while  without  food,  as  the  caral 
cus,  &c. 

As   many  insects  cannot  transport 
easily,  in  quest  of  food,  to  places  at  a  c 
one  another,  nature  has  furnished  the  pt««p 
of  many  species  with  an  instinct,  which  le 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  situations  where  tJ 
as  soon  as  hatched,  may  find  that  kind  of  fo 
is  best  adapted  to  their  nature.     Most  of 
flies,  though  tliev  flutter  about,  and  col  lev* 
tareous  juice  of  a  variety  of  flowers,  as 
themselves,  always  deposit  their  egps  on  a 
those  vegetables  which  are  destined,  by  I 
become  Die  food  of  their  larva-.    The  vmi 
cies  of  ichneumon  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
those    insects  on  which  their  larva  feci 
Ichneumon.)     The  sirex  and  sphex  are 
careful  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  situations  w 
larva,  when  hatched,  may  And  subsist** 
sphex  figulus  deposits  its  eggs  on  tlie  bo 
ders  which  it  has  killed,  and  end"**!       .  • 
posed  of  clay.    Some  insects,  at  | 

their  existence,  make  use  of;         m.  o»  .*n 
properties ;  the  larva  of  some  «*  v  carnr 
the  perfect  insect  feeds  on  the  nectar- 
flowers,  e.  g.  sirex,  ichneumon,  &c 
most  of  the  lepidopterous  insects  feed  w 
and  young  shouts  of  vegetables,  while 
insects  eiuier  take  no  food  at  all,  or 
sweet  juice  which  they  extract  from  nW 
the  construction  of  their  mouths  prevent* 
taking  any  other  than  fluid  food. 

We  shall  now  refer  to  the  functions  o 
beginning  with  respiration,  which  is  the  ad 
ing  and  exhaling  the  air  into  and  out  of  tl 
Mammalia,  birds,  and  most  of  the  amphibia 
through  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  i 
received  into  the  lungs,  is  mixed  with  the  I 
imparts  to  it  something  necessary,  and  c 
something  noxious.  Some  authors  taava 
tliat  lubects  have  uo  lungs;  but  later  ex; 
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■  -),'.«  that  no  tpwdc.s  it  without 
law.KlnM,  MKnethinf  armllar  In  them;  mid, 
»WB)  aatru.  ll«-y  ara  larger  in  proportion  t» 
■■MnOMi  In  oiltt*  aniaul*.  In  mu.it  of  tlicm 
h)bil«Mu  tba  uirtiiT  of  (tie  body, and  send 
at  bnl  pun  or  lnnW.  Tlie  respiration  of 
■aWiUmlMl  tin-  attention  irf  1111117  imturnl- 
aa,  aal  t  »  lunnl  that  Ipin-u  do  lint  bri-ulhe 
•»•**  lh*  mouth  nr  nostril* ;  Hull  there  are  a 
aaaarr  of  >*neli,  for  thr  ivtyjilitM  of  sir,  placed 
**|  «■  ear*  ■kh-  uf  tit*  boor,  commonly  t-iillf-.l 
■■alia,  ahidi.  m  sul.livided  into  U  Diunhrr  of 
■ate  !•»:»,  or  bnHH-liup  ;  lluit  the  vessels,  or 
ll  an«ml  from  the  |mn>  on  die-  lite, 
,*wrl  (if  a  liinple  mrmlirnmi,  lint  hit 
ml  nt  circular   m^T  ;  that  the  npinicula 


■a*ar~w 


■tat   ■.   (ocbMnmI 


IbRi  w  Ibr  only  animal*  without  vrrtcline,  in 
•id  win  are  di-tlngii'shcd.  lobulation  is 
■riaaari  at  iIw-ju  b»  tlw  introduction  of  (a*  potts  of 
ynulM^tlir  male  into  those  nriho  female.    At! 

■MiMiMir  aialr  or  friuulr,  enspr  fea 

aVfaaMaf  ihr  onlrr  Kjmuiptrra .  such  astheber, 
■Lfct.  where  kwlivntiutU  are  to  be  found,  winch 

•Mmh.  Anvm;  lb*  DM*,  tlie  nr  uteri  fomi 
at  fe>  rrrurf  part  of  the  OMTimunitT,  nnd  perform 
fat  after  of  kliom>.      Among  die  ami,  the  neuter* 

it  lias  ("■■-ii  alleged,  ij,  11 

ilea,  whose  jwii 

if  pmpcr  nouriili- 

strict  1  nulialllllll.   ii 

them  ruuilj  different,   ihouiili  lie 


taai ;  t  tana  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
tar  paraan  vt  generation.  The  circumstances 
wtarh  bate  aaairrctconjmiiiiiffllini)  with  Generation. 
■  aafe  wnr  to  point  out  tin-  distinction  between  I  lie 
•nam,  am  Var  Aaereoce  of  siir  observable  in  the 
■air  aaaaaiiif  ;  the  brightness  nf  tlie  colour  in  each; 
aW  hi  aaaj  raaoher  of  articulations  uf  the  antenna?  ; 
•»  aar  aid  farai  of  thtir  wings  ;  the  presence  or  ab- 
■aarr  0/  a  tttDg .  The  mate  is  always  smaller  thill! 
Srfaaaia  ;  tar  female  ajit  is  nearly  six  times  larger 
*aa  la*  aapi  :  the  female  cochineal  is  from  IS  to 
I  Baa*  tar  liar  of  the  male  ;  the  female  termes  is 
«■  *Xj  Laoesthe  sii*  of  the  naile  ;  the  colour- of 
■—*--  air  commonly  much  more  brilliant  than 
Bar  fc— If ;  this  is  particularly  tlie  case  in 
pdbm  Burets  ;  in  Mime  !■  1  chl.  the  colour  of 
a  totally  dilerrat  from  that  of  (lie  female  : 
aar  of  ihr  male  are  commonly  of  ft  different 
I  larger  than  ilmse  of  the  female  :  frequently 
.  n  fun  .(ml  « -itii  win;;-,  while  tlie  females 
a ;    the   tirapyris,  coccus,  and  blatla    and 

aaJn.aBbrd  an  example  of  this:  the  female 

■•■arwibed  with  a  stint;,  white  the  male  is  desti- 
Pjf*ta3a;;  the  male* of  some  insects  nre  furnished 
prominent  points,  resembling  horns, 
.m  the-  head  or  hren-t,  wliieli  iire either 
or  very  CiiiiUy  marked  in  the 
a*  part*  e**rntial  to  geiier;itiou  uRord  the 


l  they  a... 

piau  Uir  ntreiDitj  ultlie  rectum  ;  by  pressing 
X*aMaai  nrar  to  the  anus,  they  may  frequently 
*•*  -11  ptitTTinV  ;  liut  tlie  parts  of  asaeratioa  ire 
■  ahrjyt  vtuxled    iwar  tlie  anus;   in  the  spiders. 


they  arc  siluntnl  in  Hit  fl-elcrs  ;  in  the  libelluln,  the 
male  orpHn  is  situated  in  tlie  breast,  while  Uialot  tiie 
female  is  placed  at  tlie  aims. 

The  eggs  of  insects  are  of  two  torts;  tlie  Grst 
membranaceous,  like  tlier^s  of  tlie  tortuise  nml  the 
other  reptiles  ;  the  oili.r  i-mercd  witli  a  shell,  like 
those  of  tlie  birds.  Their  figure  varies  exceedingly; 
Mime  are  round,  sonic  elliptical,  some  lenticular, 
some  cylindrical,  some  pyramidal,  some;  Hal,  W 
square ;  but  the  round  and  oval  are  the  most  cum 
mou.  The  eggs  of  iu-eets  wldoin  incrrnw  ill  »iie, 
freiin    the   time    they   have    been   deposited  by  tlir 

Qnt  till  they  are  hatched  :  tliose  of  the  tenlhredo, 
;ver,  and  of  some  others,  arv  oli-ern-d  to  increniC 
in  bulk.  At  lint,  tliere  is  nothing  to  lie  pen-cited 
In  the  eggs  uf  111  awls  hat  11  watery"  fluid;  after  win* 
Utile  time,  an  ubsnurc  point  is  uIki  rtable  hi  the 
centre,  which,  according  lo  Swain rnenhiin.  ii  iiol 
the  insect  itself,  but  only  its  brad,  ivhich  first  acipi in' s 
consistence,  and  colour;  and  the  same  author 
alleges,  that  insects  do  not  increase  in  balk  hi  the 
egg,  but  that  their  parts  only  acquire  shape  nnd 
consistence.  I' rider  the  shell  of  the  e<rg,  there  is  n 
thin  nnd  very  delicate  pellicle,  in  which  the  insect 
Is  enveloped,  which  may  he  compared  to  tile  chorion 
and  ftmnios.wliicli  -urniiitid  tin-  ffrlus  in  quadrupeds. 
The  little  insect  remain"  in  tlie  egg  (ill  the  fluids  are 
dissipated,  and  till  ii-  limbs  have  nci|!iired  strcngdi 
to  break  the  egg  and  make  its  GfnBBj  the  diifereut 
sipecics  of  insects  remain  cnclosnl  in  tlie  ejzg  lor 
very  dill'eretit  periods ;  siinir  continue  enclused  only 
a  few  days,  others  remain  for  several  months.  The 
eggs  of  many  insects  remain  withuut  being  hatched 
during  the  whole  wuiltr.  an  1  (lie  young  iiisecli  do 
not  come  forth  from  tliem  lilt  tlie  season  at  ivhich 
the  leaves  of  the  vecctatiles,  on  iviiich  they  feed, 
iM-giii  to  expand.  When  tlie  insects  are  ready  to 
break  their  prison,  they  commoaly  attempt  to  pierce 
die  shell  with  their  teeth,  and  form  a  circular  hole, 
through  which  they  put  forth  fii>t  one  leg,  and  then 
another,  till  they  eMrirnte  themselves  entirely. 


Ins* 


all'. r.l   11 


fishes,  reptiles, 
tlie  principal  part  of  their  susleu- 
ance  from  that  source.  The  Innnetua  swarms  of 
different  species  of  crab,  which  iilvnuid  in  every  sen, 
directly  or  indirectly  form  the  princi|ial  part  of  tlie 
fond  of  the  cod,  haiiilflck,  Inning,  and  n  great 
variety  of  fishes.     The  snnke,  luard,  frog,  and  many 

ither  n-ptlles,  feed  l».;li  on  kunl I  inpialic  insects. 

ialliaai-eous  fowls,  and  many  of  I  lie  Miiall  birds,  itie., 
feed  on  insects.  Swuilmv.s.  indeed,  few)  entirely  011 
winged    insects.       They   allord   foml,    likewise,    to 

lint,  to  die  nnt-eater.  &<-.,  and  even  10  lititll  himself. 
Many  species  of  crab,  vil.,  lobster,  common  crab, 
shrimp,  prawn,  land-crab.  &c, .  are  reckniied  delica- 
cies. The  larva:  nf  some  coleopterous  insects  ami 
focusts  form  part  of  the  food  of  man.  Insects,  like- 
by  consuming  decaye,!  animal  nnd  vegetable 


\vl,„. 


ifle 


the  surface  of  tile  eronu 
atmo-plierc  with  pestilential  vapour-,  pre-erve  the 

mals.  On  Ihr i  other  liiinil.  (I:.-  .u.i  iru-  which  iliey 
inflict  upon  us  are  extensive  anil  complicated  ;  and 
the  remedies  which  we  attempt,  are  often  HKgravn- 
timis  of  the  evil,  because  they  are  directed  by  an 
ignorance  of  the  economy  of  nature. 

The  little  knowledge  which  we  Inve  of  the  modes 
by  which  InHctl  laay  lie  impeded  in  their  destnw- 
tioii  of  much  that  Is  valuable  to  ns,  has  probably 
pniceoled  from  our  contempt  of  their  individual 
insignificance.  Tlie  security  of  property  lias  censed 
to  be.  endiLiigered  by  qaaarOMda  of  prey,  and  jt  t  UUr 
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gardens  are  rawed  fay  aphides  and  caterpillars.  It 
is  somewhat  startling,  to  affirm  that  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  is  seriously  injured  by  these  petty 
annoyances ;  bnt  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  art  and 
industry  of  man  have  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome 
the  collective  force,  the  individual  perseverance,  and 
the  complicated  machinery  of  destruction  which 
insects  employ.  A  small  ant,  according  to  a  most 
careful  and  philosophical  observer  (Humboldt),  op- 
poses almost  invinciDle  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
civilisation  in  many  parts  of  the  equinoctial  tone. 
These  animals  devour  paper  and  parchment ;  they 
destroy  every  book  and  manuscript.  Many  provin- 
ces of  Spanish  America  cannot,  in  consequence, 
show  a  written  document  of  a  hundred  years'  exist- 
ence. "  What  developement,"  he  adds,  "  can  the 
civilisation  of  a  people  assume,  if  there  be  nothing  to 
connect  the  present  with  the  past ;  if  the  deposito- 
ries of  human  knowledge  must  be  constantly  renewed; 
if  the  monuments  of  genius  and  wisdom  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  ?"  Again,  there  are  beetles 
which  deposit  their  larvae  in  trees,  in  such  formidable 
numbers,  that  whole  forests  perish  beyond  the  power 
of  reroedv.  The  pines  of  the  Harts  have  thus  been 
destroyed  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and  at  one  place 
in  South  Carolina,  at  least  90  trees  in  every  100, 
upon  a  tract  of  2000  acres,  were  swept  away  by  a 
small,  black,  winged  bug.  Wilson,  the  historian  of 
American  birds,  speaking  of  the  labours  of  the  ivory- 
billed  wood-pecker,  says,  "  Would  it  be  believed 
that  the  larva)  of  an  insect,  or  fly,  no  larger  than  a 
grain  of  rice,  should  silently,  ami  in  one  season, 
destroy  some  thousand  acres  of  pine  trees,  many  of 
them  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  150 
feet  high  ?  In  some  places,  the  whole  woods,  as 
far  as  you  can  see  around  you,  are  dead,  strip- 
ped of  the  bark,  their  wintry-looking  arms  and 
bare  trunks  bleaching  la  the  sun,  and  tumbling 
in  ruins  before  every  blast"  The  subterraneous 
larva;  of  a  species  of  beetle  has  often  caused  a 
complete  failure  of  the  seed-corn,  as  in  the  district 
of  Halle  in  1812.  The  corn- weevil,  which  extracts 
the  flour  from  grain,  leaving  the  husk  behind,  will 
destroy  the  contents  of  the  largest  storehouses  in  a 
very  short  period.  The  wire-worm  and  the  turnip- 
fly  are  dreaded  by  every  farmer.  The  ravages  of 
the  locust  are  too  well  known  not  to  be  at  once 
recollected,  as  an  example  of  the  formidable  collec- 
tive power  of  the  insect  race.  The  white  ants  of 
tropical  countries  sweep  away  whole  villages  with  as 
much  certainty  as  a  fire  or  an  inundation  ;  ships  even 
have  been  destroyed  by  these  indefatigable  republics, 
and  the  docks  and  embankments  of  Europe  have 
been  threatened  by  such  minute  ravagers. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  Entomology.  The  obser- 
vation of  this  numerous,  diversified,  and  interesting 
class  of  beings,  and,  consequently,  the  origin  of  ento- 
mological science,  must  necessarily  have  been 
coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  Without,  however, 
insisting  upon  this,  or  referring  to  the  sacred  volume 
in  proof  thereof,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
dating  it  in  the  80th  Olympiad,  or  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  as,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  about 
that  period  when  Hippocrates  wrote  upon  insects. 
Aristotle  (n^J  «w?  Ur»r  **{»**  r»»  mur»n)  describes 
them  as  consisting  of  three  parts— head,  trunk  and 
abdomen :  he  then  speaks  of  what  he  calls  tribe*  of 
insects,  dividing  them,  from  their  mode  of  progres- 
sion, into  those  that  walk  and  those  that  fly,  noticing 
and  commenting  on  their  wings,  proboscis,  antennae, 
and  feet,  carefully  observing  the  latter,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  soolory, 
that  accuracy  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the 
philosophical  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Pliny  is  the  next  author  of  any  note  whose  attention 


seems  to  have  been  directed  to  the 
for,  in  his  eleventh  book,  he  ipealr  • 

wasps,  &c.  Prom  this  period,  do*  »» I 
the  work  of  Albert  us  Magnus  upafa  w* 
lished,  the  science  made  a  silent  bat  ce  ■ 
Its  advance  in  the  succeeding  thirty  >«■/ 
in  the  efficient  attempt  at  a  better  systen 
cation  than  had  hitherto  prevailed,  ia  t 
malibus  Smoterraneis  of  the  last  mention 
in  1549.  He  there  divides  insects  into  til 
—those  that  walk,  those  that  fly.  and 
swim,  describing  several  species  of  end 
1552,  Wotton  published  his  De  Dffirm 
bum,  and  was  followed  by  numerous  writ 
subject  of  insects,  whose  books  poasease 
less  merit :  some  of  them  were  Must 
figures,  and  all  tended  to  render  the  i 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  science.  To  p 
them  within  the  limited  bounds  of  an  art 
nature,  is  impossible.  We  must,  thereto 
mitted  to  pass  them  over  with  this  gen 
the  folio  of  the  learned  and  liberal  A 
1002,  and  Mouflet's  Jmseetormm  Thcatrum 
which  richly  merits  distinction.  The  R 
&c.  of  Redi,  1671,  deserves  especial  at 
triumphant  refutation  of  the  then  pop- 
equivocal  generation-  -an  error  whose  nr 
in  the  remotest  antiquity,  upheld  by 
losophers,  and  not  even  yet  eradicate**  uxm 
of  the  common  people.  Redidemonstrat 
that  every  living  animal  is  derived  fit 
deposited  by  a  parent  every  way  similar  t 

Previous  to  this,  in  1069,  the  great  woi 
merdam — Hatoria  Ituectarum  Genemlu- 
to  the  public,  but  was  utterly  negiecte 
death  of  the  author,  in  1080,  when  it  i 
discovered  to  be  of  such  value  as  to  dei» 
lation.     No  bookseller  could  be  found 
risk  the  expense  of  printing  the  BMim 
second  work  from  the  same  pen,  until  it  i 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  learned  Boei 
published  it,  together  with  the  life  of  Sw 
in  1738.     In  that  book,  which  is  still  c* 
one  of  the  most  valuable  we  possess  on 
of  insects,  he  divides  them  into  the  &m 
classes*. — 1.  those  whose  characters  ax 
undergoing  no  change  whatever,  and  whi 
for  lite  the  form  in  which  they   leave 
spiders,  &c. :  2.  those  which,  on  their  lib* 
the  ovum,  have  the  appearance  of  an 
wings,  but  otherwise  completely  fc 
pass   into  the  state  of  a  nvmph  or  • 
which  they  issue  provided  with  « 
for  continuing  the  species;  dragon-i        «. 
which,  having  existed  in  the  ovum,  *s\ 
form,  leave  it  under   the  appearance  < 
(caterpillar),  which  feeds  and  increases  h 
the  various  parts  of  the  new  animal,  into 
to  l>e  converted,  are  forming  under  its 
finally  becomes  a  nymph ;  moths,  butterl 
those  which,  having  arrived  at  maturity,  d 
themselves  of  their  skin,  but  pass  into 
state  under  it,  remaining  there  till  the  n*c 
is  completely  effected,  when,  Quitting  hi 
once,  they  come  forth  in  their  anal  and  p 
ichneumons,  &c. 

Malpighi  and  Vallisnieri  also  enriched 
with  the  results  of  their  observations, 
with  others  of  less  note.  The  Uiwm 
Perrault  (Paris,  1071).  Lister's  book  on 
Historia  Animalium  Anglix,  &C,  (1078] 
of  Ferrand,  Mollerus,  and  Berelio,  all  U 
same  result  In  1085,  a  Latin  edition  o 
of  lioedart  was  published  by  Dr  Lister,  Ji 
learned  entcmologi*  of  that  period,  and 


;  by  their  larve*,  &c.  Inlhis 
led  certain  tribes  of  vermei, 
>y  l.mnreus.  The  siiliimiu- 
s  subject,  of  llie  iuilefatign- 
ted  bis  researches  into  every 


1  in  Paris  i 


d  C  Ha- 

ch  is  its  modest  title — is  an 
th  respect  tothenimiber  and 


it  b 


o  be 


rolume,  which  is  completed, 
[Tie  intended  remaining  ones 
len  Reaumur  diet),  in  1757. 
ban  any  we  hate  yet  men- 
Mows  reformer  of  the  noiuen. 
ences.  Notwil  Islanding  the 
genious,  learned,  and  acute 
history  of  animals,  and  tliat  of 
■maiued  in  a  confused  state 
isus  reduced  the  cliaotic  pile 
I  the  energies  of  his  clear  and 

the  subject,  he  produced,  in 
M    Xatunr,    1735,  the   first 

In  a  final  edition  of  the  same 
ngement  of  insects  difl'eriiie 

trie  former  ;  and,  us  thai  is 


v.lmse  love  of  trutli  in  matters  of  science  is  strongly 
exemplified  in  his  well  known  emphatic  epitaph  on 
John  Hill,  was  prematurely  arrested  by  death  in 
1607,  just  as  he  was  prepnriug  to  publish  his  Syitenw 
tilouatoram,  an  extract  from  which  is  given  by  llli- 
ger  ill  his  Magazin  fur  Jaiertentande.  The  Splen- 
did and  costly  works  of  Olivier  (5  vols.,  fol.,  Purls, 
1789—1808),  Donovan  (London,  1778—1805),  Pali- 
sotde  Keauvois,  (Paris,  fol.,  1805,  et  seq.)  Cra- 
mer, (4  vols.,  4to,  with  100  coloured  plates, 
Amsterdam,  1779,  continued  by  Stoll,  in  1  vol.,  4t»., 
1790  et  seq.),  together  with  a  multitude  of  others  of 
a  less  magnificent  description,  brill;;  our  sketch  down 
toa  period  in  the  annals  of  the  natural  sciences  which 
is  graced  l>y  the  name  of  Cuvier.  It  is  to  him  iliut 
wc  are  indebted  for  what  is  termed  the  natural  me- 
thod, or  an  arrangement  in  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "all  beings  of  the  same  genus  are  placed 
nearer  to  each  other  than  io  those  of  all  other 
genera  of  tile  same  order  similarly  disposed  with 
respect  to  those  of  all  otlter  orders,  Sic."  The  ener- 
gy and  discrimination  of  this  modem  oracle  a/  the 
natural  icieneet,  as  he  lias  justly  been  styled, 
aided  by  untiring  industry,  have  fixed  the  founda- 
tions of  toology  upon  the  immiiialile  liusis  of  com- 
pnrnlive  anatomy.     From  the  moment  Ills  Tableau 
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subject  of  insects,  MacLeay,  Leach,  and  Kirby  stand 
preeminent  in  England.  Prussia  boasts  of  her 
Klug  and  lllurer  ;  Germany  of  her  Knoch,  Manner- 
heim,  and  Germar  ;  Russia  of  her  Fischer ;  Sweden 
of  her  Payknll,  Gyllenhal,  and  Schoenherr;  and 
France,  that  favourite  seat  of  science,  gave  birth  to 
Latreille,  the  greatest  of  entomologists.  There,  too. 
count  Dejean  is  busied  with  his  admirable  work  on 
coleopterous  insects,  which,  when  completed,  will 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  with  respect  to  that 
order.  Leon  Dufour,  of  the  same  country,  by  his 
various  memoirs  on  the  anatomy  of  a  new  species  of 
hrachinuSy  on  that  of  the  cotcoptera,  of  the  cicaderia, 
of  the  dcadcUay  of  the/or/frw/<e,  &c,  hns  given  am- 
ple proofs  of  his  devotion  to  the  science,  and  of  his 
title  to  the  rank  of  the  first  entomological  anatomist 
of  the  age.  Savigny,  also,  who  sacrificed  his  sight 
to  his  anatomical  investigations,  and  was  one  of  the 
savants  who  accompanied  the  ex  pet  lit  ion  to  Egypt, 
has  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  tins 
branch  of  toology,  by  his  work  on  the  mouths  of 
insects.  In  America,  Melsheiiner  (who  furnished 
Knoch  with  the  greater  part  of  his  species),  Say, 
Hents,  Le  Conte.  Harris,  and  many  others,  have 
successfully  exerted  themselves  in  detecting  and 
describing  the  insects  of  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  first  and  second  classes  of  arti- 
culated animals,  or  the  Crustacea  (crata,  lobsters, 
&c.)  and  arachnid**  (spiders),  is  so  involved  with 
that  of  the  third,  or  the  insecta  or  insects,  pro- 
rerly  so  called,  that  but  little  separate  allusion  has 
been  made  to  it. 

In  the  earlier  writings  of  Lamarck,  he  included  the 
Crustacea,  as  well  as  the  A  raclutides,  in  his  Class 
Insecta.  These  have  since  been  formed  into  separate 
Classes  by  him,  but  as  the  latter  of  these  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  tnie  insects,  we  have  retained  it  at  the 
head  of  that  Class,  under  its  own  proper  title. 

ARACHNIDES. 

Tub  AftAcntffDFft  are  oviparous  animal*,  provided  with  arti- 
culated member*,  but  do  not  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  similar 
to  ln**ct».  They  respire,  either  by  bronchia*  or  by  means  of  a 
trachea,  the  opening*  for  the  admission  of  air  being  stigmati- 
form  ;  and  they  are  destitute  of  antennae. 

ORDER  I— PULMONAIMAS. 

With  a  heart ;  each  side  of  the  abdomen  with  bronchial  sacs: 
»ix  to  eight  eyes;  two  pedipalpi :  two  jaws  and  palpi;  and 
four  pair  of  feet :  sexual  organs  double. 

SECTION  I.— PEDIPALPI. 

Very  large  palpi:  abdomen  distinctly  annulated,  having  n» 
web-i>ptnnlng  papilla). 

Family  I.— Scorpionides. 
With  a  sessile  abdomen,  pro  Tided  with  four  spiracles,  the  six 
terminal  segments  forming  a  tail ;  the  last  one  pointed,  and 
serving  as  a  ating,  perforated  for  the  passage  of  poison ;  palpi 
forceps-ahaped.    Scorpio  Afer,  pi.  si,  fig.  1. 

Family  II.— Taba>tul.«. 

With  a  pedunculated  abdomen,  each  side  below  forninhed  with 
two  spiracle*,  and  terminated  by  a  stingle*a,  jointed  filament ; 
palpi  ann-shaoed,  with  spinous  extremities  ;  mandibles  mono, 
dactyle  ;  anterior  feet  longer  than  the  others  :  tongue  long  and 
dart-shaped.    Tkehfpkomu  Caudatut,  pi.  si,  ftg.  2. 

SECTION  II.— ARANEIDES. 

Palpi  like  email  feet,  ending  in  a  hook ;  last  joint  bearing  the 
sexual  organs  in  the  male ;  four  or  six  majnilue  placed  near  the 
anal  opening,  in  both  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  spinning. 

I.— TtTRArmcMoats. 

Provided  with  two  spiracles,  and  two  pulmonary  sac*  on 
both  sides.     MygaU  C<rmen/*rt«,  pi.  SI,  fig.  8. 

II.— Dirsii'MOXES. 

Having  only  one  spiracle,  and  one  pulmonary  sac,  on  each 
side ;  six  spinning  orifices  -f  the  four  exterior  qnadrangular,  and 
two  smaller  ones  in  the  middle. 

Family  I«— TcbitblvB. 

Spinning  orifices  fasciculated,  approximated,  and  cylindrical ; 
feet  strong.    Artmea  Domestic*,    pi.  si.  fig.  4. 

Family  II.— ImaQriTtLL*. 
Spinning  papilla  converging  and  ooniral ;  feet  very  slender; 


first  and  last  pairs  are  usually  longer 

dined  upon  the  labium.    Scytodm  Oerooies,  pi.  II,  1 

Family  III  — ObbitbluB. 

Differing  from  the  preceding  family.  In  the  first  i 
pair  of  feet  being  osnally  longest ;  the  jaws  are  at) 
wider  above.    Epeiru  diadrma,  pi.  31,  fig.  ft. 

Family  IV.— Latsbiobad«. 

When  in  a  state  of  repose  the  feet  are  borlxaatalr] 
four  anterior  longest  and  nearly  equal ;  eye*  formats 
ment  «»f  a  circle  in  one  division,  and  tn  two  aural 
another.     Thomistu  ca$taneu*t  pi.  SI,  fig.  7. 

Family  V.— Citiqbad*. 

Eye*,  eight  in  Dumber,  placed  rarviHnearly  tit 
orally  truncated.  They  ►pin  no  webs;  capture  tfc 
leapiug.     Lycata  Tarantula,  pi.  SI,  fig.  8. 

Family  VI.— Sai.tiobad*. 

I<egs  formed  for  leaping ;  eyes  either  In  a  shaft 
quadrangular  group,  the  smaller  one*  within  the  ota 
moniitgenu,  pi.  81,  fig-  9. 

ORDER  H-TRACHEAHIiK. 

Without  a  heart,  hot  in  its  stead  a  single  dorsal  v 
renplre  through  a  radiated  trachea,  the  air  paaali 
spiracles  in  the  abdomen  or  thorax ;  eyes  from  tw 
some  are  blind ;  month  usually  syphon  shaped  ;  aai 
single. 

Family  I  —  Ptckooomdb*. 

With  a  projecting  syphon ;   four  eyes   placed 
tnbercle  ;  feet  mostly  loog,  terminated  by  unequal 
the  base  of  the  firtt  are  two  oriferous  feet.  Pjaruegi 
tut  rum,  pi.  31,  fig.  10. 

Family  II— Psicfcoscoarioxts 

With  very  laree,  pediform  palpi,  with  a  didacti 
a  vascular  button.     Ckeliftr  Cmmeroidst,  pL  si,  fig. 

Family  III.— Phalamoita. 

With  slender  filiform  palpi,  terminated  by  a  I 
rubetu,  pL  31,  fig.  12. 

Family  IV.— Acabidb*. 

With  an  oval  or  glohular  extremely  minute  bodi 
with  two  filiform  palpi ;  eyes  minute  ;  eight  hair] 
terminated  with  two  or  three  hooka.  TVeesoMSmaa 
pi.  31,  fig.  13. 

Family  V.— Hy  on  sen  net  la. 

Mouth  generally  produced  and  fret  adapted  for 
Hydrochna  geographic*,  pi.  81,  fig.  14. 

Family  VI.— Ricimia. 

Month  produced,  legs  formed  for  walking,  wi 
paralitica!  laud  animals.     Argat  rr/Unu,  pL  81,  fig 

Family  VII. — Micbophtmiba. 


Having  six  legs,  and  always 
A*.     PI.  31.  fig-  IS. 

INSECTS. 

ORDER  I.-THYSANOURA. 

The*e  are  apterous  insecta,  with  six  fret,  and 
metamorphosis  ;  head  di»tinct ;  two  antennas,  wbsri 
than  the  head  ;  abdomen  with  a  terminal  forked 
tary  talL 

Family  I.— Lbmsmbn*. 

Antenna*  with  many  smsll  joint*  ;  palpi  prods****1 

Srortded  with  a  series  of  moveable  appendages  aa 
iachilu  polgpoda,  pi.  33,  ftg.  I. 

Family  II— Podcbblla, 

Antenna*  four  jointed ;  mouth  destitute  of  amksi 
appendages  on  the  abdomen :  tail  forked  (used  an  lea 
in  repose  it  is  folded  under  the  ahrtoaaaa.    ?•****  1 

33,  fig-  ?• 

ORDER  II.— PARASITA. 

With  six  feet ;  no  abdominal  appendages ;  tw»  « 
eye*  :  exterior  mouth,  nipple  or  sasnt  shupod,  fasti 
tractile  sucker  ;    sometimes   *" ' 
doubly  hooked  mandibles. 

Family  I.— M  a*dibulata. 
Having  two  lip*,  mandibles,  and  jaws,    Jtsetmsf  t 
pi.  33,  fig.  3. 

Family  II. — Sim  cncc  lata. 

No  mandibles ;  mouth  consisting  of  a  beak,  Ih 
sucker  can  be  protruded  at  will.  rasVradau  cei 
33,  fig.  4, 

ORDER  III.— 6YPHONAPTER 

With  a  compressed  body  ;  mouth  provided  with  • 
sucker,  inclosed  between  two  articulated  f 
a  r»nical  or  cylindrical  beak,  covered  with- 
it  consists  of  but  one  genua. 
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■*      HI)«JH«I  h" nrajm,  fl.  33,  Pj-  «. 

?i)    l" '-'  Ui>i  l»U.»Uj  iliLuv.1.  Qfrtwi 

»»»...*    ll—  BlKBTrrtK. 

«m*'JiXT^;t^^Z,'^X  it.  ■hi  im  in,  bu" 
I    (Ul  »|l|.l.  1^.' iMlT) 

.  —nM  ln»ih*  M^ui  rritli*  lubrnm  | 
Mr  "tart.  fMrt*  j*nl  pri.Jfrtin*  ;  hi-*i  In  ton-it 

■t.irw*i  mftii/ariD.    rac4jiu^'t.aj;iMM,  pi.  3  J, 
F.iuf  III.— Semicwsh. 

Mntkrtka  on,  no  pi  In  mm  .■■mi-. 


£Iutr  ar'nlm,  pi.  It,  %.  13. 
nitpl«lir.«in;  budy 


'fi'.^fHW  frrtr'Wum,  pi.  II.  flg.  v(t. 

F.ii.Lt  rv.-cm 

W, rip  f.,ii.  l»l,.il<.'TiEiTi.->rlr  •-.<• 


It.   pul.iL>.  W.I   AM, 


,■      I'm-    in      ■ 

i...     ......1   v, ,„■.    HJihfMtUt*,  pi.u. <*.  w. 


•,*it*S* 


.lllur.  pulp!  nh.iltr 
dumb..  .i.L.cij    -\> 


tlii-   I,..»j  ,    ,i,.iill,ti  p-Jpi    kntth  ul    l.-ml.   Iiiiuiil    nl    llnir 
|»(U,  |)L  14,  Bj.  JS. 


I-HhI*.  pi.  3J.  fl*. 


ipjwr  «tT«BltJ  ol  prf-.bTuuaj   dilated,     fljr/r^iu 


hmlrliai.  Tin!    Ie.T"it  ill  .l 

uaf.nuid  IwiiEdoIu.  Hilf, 


ua^ilLvy   paJpl   tumid,    ^^rni/iuin   * 


■  Imlleta   prrpeiuliriilwlr  ptfti 


Tu->ii!  j..liit.  riuiiitlT  <-nHr»  i  »Dl 

i'. ul  ,    point    -ll    In  mill'  I--  l.i&.l  , 

M» xlllwy  palpi  IT 


prmdlng.     ii.b<  nurfuofa,  pL  j! 
.  whI  lb.-  rlytim  lit,,     ftjJIftM  ffliWw.  v 
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Pamilt  II*— Taxicorrks. 

MBudiblos  UM  at  their  points;  joints  of  tarsi,  except  the 
anterior  four,  entire ;  antennas  length  of  bend  and  thorax, 
with  daviform  tips,  mud  aaaalJy  partly  perfoiiated. 

TBIBB    I.     DlAPRRlALBS. 

Antennas  somewhat  perfoUated,  clavifonn  ;  thorax  and 
elytra  not  marftned  at  the  aide*.  Diaperit  bottU,  pi.  84, 
Of.  88. 

TBJBB    II.     COBiTPMIMBB. 

Body  depressed,  clypeiform,  laterally  bordered  by  the  sides 
of  the  elytra  and  thorax,  under  which  the  head  to  •oak.  te*. 
typk*ne$  Hofma*$«ggUt  pL  33,  flg .  37. 

Tribb   I1L    Cbassicobnbb. 

Antenna*  abruptly  clavifonn,  perfoiiated  or  compressed,  in. 
torual  aide  somewhat  serrated.  CuodaUm  nod#*um,  pi.  13, 
flf.  SS. 

Pa  milt  III.— Stikslttra. 

Mandiblee  loaietiines  pointed,  Jrws  unarmed  ;  penult  joint 
of  tarsi  bilobate,  anteuna*,  Aliform  or  setaceous,  often  longer 
than  the  head  and  thorax. 

Tbjbb  I.    Hrlofil. 

Mandibles  bifid ;  base  of  antenna*  usually  covered  by  the 
projecting;  margin  of  the  head ;  maxillary  palpi  longer  than  the 
labial,  terminal  joint  triangular,  tersial  joints  entire,  hook  of 
the  last  simple.    Hshpt  motocew,  pi.  as,  fig.  89. 

Tribb  ll.    Cistblidbs. 

Mandibles  ending  In  a  simple  point ;  terminal  Joint  of  tarsi 
hooked,  penult  joint  sometimes  btlebed.  CisttU  tulpAurea, 
pi.  84,  fig.  44). 

TBIBB  IIL    SlccBieALru 

Terminal  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  serrated,  dolabrifnrm  or 
rultriform  ;  penult  joint  of  four  anterior  tarsi  bilobed  and 
conical ;  body  oblong  ;  head  much  imlioed :  thorax  same 
breadth  as  elytra ;  antennas  usually  *hort.  ittiandrya  cara- 
boidet,  pi.  34,  fig.  41 

Tribb  IV.    (Rdrmbbitrs. 

Mandibles  bifid  ;  tarsial  penult  joints  bilobed ;  last  joint  of 
maxillary  palpi  large  ;  antennie  filiform  or  setaceous  placed 
near  the  eyes,  mostly  elongated  and  serrated  ;  body  elongated, 
narrow,  with  a  cylindrical  thorax  ;  elytra  frequently  flexible. 
(Ed*m*ra  podograria^  pi.  84,  flg.  43. 

Tbibb  v.— Rhtbcnostoma. 
Anterior  part  elongated  into  a  snout.   Stemottoma  rottrata. 

Pamilt  IV.— Trachrudrs. 

With  •  cordlform,  triangular  head,  apart  from  the  thorax  ; 
antennan  simple,  fiabelliform,  pectinated,  or  serrated;  jaws 
without  corneous  teeth  ;  tarsial  heoks  entire  j  penult  joint 
usually  bilobed. 

Tbjbb  L— Laquxauxm. 

Tarsial  penult  joint  bilobed;  terminal  joint  of  maxillary 

Calpi  large,  triangular;  antennae  filiform,  frequently  grann- 
ited,  sometimes  thickening  towards  the  tips ;  terminal  joints 
in  males  longer  than  the  preceding;  thorax  cylleUrkal  or 
square.    Lagriaria  Mirta,  pi.  34,  f.  44. 

Tbibb  II.— Pybochboidrs. 

Tarsial  hooks  simple ;  body  oblong,  straight,  and  depresaed'; 
thorax  round  or  triangular :  elytra  length  of  abdomen,  with  a 
rounded  termination :  maxillary  palpi,  slightly  serrated,  labial 
filiform  :  antennas  fiabelliform  or  pectinated.  Pyrochroa  coc- 
cimea,  pi.  84,  f.  *A 

Tbibb  III— Mobdbllok.b. 

Body  arcuated,  head  low  ;  thorax  semicircular  ;  elytra 
usually  short,  ending  in  a  point  j  antenna*  serrated,  and  in  the 
mules  pectinated  or  tufted ;  palpi  variously  formed,  iiordeiia 
acuUatOy  pi.  33,  f.  46. 

Tribb  IV.— artmicidbs. 

Pennlt  joint  of  tarsi  bilobed ;  body  oblong,  thorax  cordlform. 
divided  into  knots ;  terminal  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  longer 
than  the  preceding ;  antenna  simple  or  slightly  serrated ; 
filiform  or  thickening  towards  the  ends.  NoUxu*  monoceroj, 
pi.  84,  f.  47. 

Trim  v.— Horsalbs. 

Tarsial  joints  ending  In  two  dentated  hooks,  aJoag  wtth  a 
bristle ;  body  oblong,  thorax  square  $  palpi  fiBforn 
Maculate,  pL  ss,  f .  48. 

TRIBB  VI.— CASrmaRJMRt. 

Tarsial  hooks  bifid ;  penult  John  rarely  bilobed  ; 
simple,  or  slighUy  serrated ;  head  incUned ;  palpi  Aliform, 
sometimes  thicker  at  the  tips.  Cmtkwrii  sewnsTiris,  pi.  S3, 
f.  48. 

SECTION  III.— TETRAMERA. 
All  the  tarsi  four-jointed. 

Family  I<— BavKcsoraoRA. 
flead  roatrlforsa,  mouth  luminal ; 
farm,  geosfuiate,  and  laearted  a*  the 
large  ;  penult  joint  of  tarsi  usually  bilobate. 


Taws  L—  Prccjm 

Antsaaai  filiform,  thicker  towards 
tlaated ;  join*  a*  broad,  or  r 
of  bead ;  eyes  oblong,  timnevt,.., 
legs  loue;   third  joint  of  tarsi  diatJnet; 
lobrd;  abdomen  large.    Br%tekmtpi*it  pLa4,f.  it. 

Tbibb  II.    amthbibidbb. 
Antenna)  long-jointed,  with  a  cUriform  nrranhsut 
very  small ;  eyes  globular  or  oval.    Jmtkribm 
34,  f.  61. 

Tribb  III.    attrlabidbs. 

Tarsial  penult  joint  bilobed ;  antennas  etevtferBm,etj«j 
serted  in  the  rostrum,  body  contracted  in  frssjt,  ofneJ  < 
AUeUMbwufnmoraiu,  pi.  33,  f.  63. 

Tribb  IV.    brrxtii 

Tarsial  penult  joint  bilobed;  antenumetevet^toRaBReLf 
Inserted  in  the  rostrum,  which  is ! 
thickening  towards  the  points ;  body 
Brentus  aacAoroge,  pi.  84,  f.  62. 

Tbibb  V.    Ccrcvlioi 

Tarsial  pennlt  joint  sometimes  entire,  or  aOghtry  M 
antenna;  clavifonn,  geniculate  :  rostrum  ginamUy  Mi 
wards.    Curcutio  taspento/u,  pi.  ss,  f.  it. 

Pamilt  II.— Xtlommol 

Tarsial  joints  usually  entire,  or  when  taw  peRRutt 
bilobed,  the  palpi  are  small  and  conical  ;  anaeBBaa*  Am 
with  leas  than  eleven  jotnts,  cUvUbna,  and  nerassBRRM 


a 
tsJ 
f.  6* 


TR1RR  L     BCOLVTABII. 

Antennas  lees  than  eleven  joints ;  body  subovoid.  ryV 
linear,  or  elypeiform ;  thorax  breadth  of  abdeenra 
small ;  antenna*  with  Ave  free  joints  before  the  club ;  pa 
small  and  conical ;  pennlt  joint  of  tarsi  bilobed  fa>  asasat 
Scoiyttu  ulmi,  pi.  84,  f .  64. 

Tbibb  II.    Bostricmini. 

Antennas  clariform,  less  tlian  eleven-jointed ; 
cylindrical;    maxillary   palpi  filiform,  ■inaitima 
towards  the  points.    Botlnchtu  capuctmu,  pi.  84, 

Tbibb  III.    far  mill 
Body  oblong,  depressed;  contracted  in  front 
jointed,  entire ;  palpi  conical ,  antenna*,  In 
two-jointed,  in  others  ten  cylindrieally  cteviforsm, 
hated  base ;  elytra  truncated.    Paustut 
f.  5«. 

Tribb  IV.    Tbooossjtarsi. 

Antenna*  eleven-Jointed,  some  perfoiiated.  otamn  mi 
than  the  head.    Dasycenu  tulcatmt,  pL  84, 1.  67. 

Pamilt  III.— Plattsoma. 

Tarsial  joints  entire ;  body  depressed,  oblong ;  head 
of  body,  narrowed  behind  Into  n  sort  of  peek:  aa 
projecting,  especially  in  the  males ;  labrnm  assail :  ansj 
thorax  nearly  square;  antenna*  filiform.  Cun^ml 
pL  33,  f .  6a. 

Pamilt  IV.    Love  icon*  rs. 

First  three  joints  of  tarsus  provided  with  pencils  hea 
Intermediate  broad,  triangular,  or  cordisunu,  third 
bifoliate ;  labiain  triangular,  cordlform,  or  notched;  i 
flliform,  generally  longer  than  the  body,  niiasUmas  has 
n  notch  at  the  eyes,  sometimes  outsidi ;  foot  long, 
long  tarsi;  body  eles>gatsd. 

Trirr  L    Priokii. 

Head  concealed  in  the  thorax  to  the  eyes 
truncated ;  wings  folded  under  the  elytra : 
or  none ;  body  usually  depressed,  lateral 
edged,  denteted,  or  spmou* ;  antennm  sen 
in  the  males.     Frionis  coriarius,  pi.  S3,  C  an. 

Taiaa  IL    Cxbambtciri. 
With  a  vary  distinct  lahrum.   "TffjsliBtvm.pl 

Triro  IIL    ItRCTnaurnnR. 
Wing*  extended  nearly  their  whole  Isngli.  atla htli  I 
their  extremity;   alftra   very   sssart   and   trsRVBRfenJ 
narrow  and  eVmgated.    NecylmKi  ans/sr,  pL  fjA>  1  As. 


•f 


of 
erps 


IV. 

Terminal  joint  of  palpi  ovate, 
vertical.    Saperda  efsifeai,  pL  88, 1  AS. 


nearly  tfiangular; 
twees  the  eyes,     rsptsjm 


KsH,tAR, 


Fariilt  V-—  Bv: 

Body  oblong,  notsoaB*  AlMeraa,  grsinalty 
points,  and  inserted  near  the  eyes  i  about  the  If 
and  thorax,  which  k>  narrow,  cy ttR^rtcaJ,  er  snun 
fas  the  thorax  to  nearly  the  eyeat  •■tarts*  and  f 


With  a 


Tama  l— \ 

pi.  M,f.S4. 
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■•  Ikitk.  thiliin.  of  mat,  rniirr,  or  ilielitlv  mitchi-il  . 
■  ■<  imiliil  ji.jIjh    gi   jan    rjliod™i ;   body 


.        y«.  rnqth-Dtly  MMh  nS 


Sssrr 


P.MniHI^Cminu 


•!.<■•>!,  psrl-.luifd   rlutiijawt  with 
palpi  with  h  >JtTfn-  termini!  Joint  ;  bod 


FlKLI  I.-*PH 


assssi. 

aw 


CaaruUa  ^./-."./■'ih.JiK.j. 

<arr  (ninltiilora.  or  simp*.  Uuckmnt  tuw.rtU 
"■     it—r^U.  IdnB^UM,  pi.  M,  f.  71. 
r ■  - ■  i. ,  111— r-n.r-Hli 


ORDEB  V OKTHOPTERA. 


■■■jndJaf  WfUhd   thf  eJjtTIt,    W  Nile  111   ri-|.. .  ■■■   ;   III. .],.![,,. 

Fi*n-.  II—  Bunmi. 

■    .  ■ 

aipliiliH,  ta™»n»l  juibt  WMluprili  fatl  Uplllinil 

F.B1IY  IH—lUvniin. 

lki»ll^;  whhgiiii»p]i(.sM...i  l..i..-vi,.!ir,:,ii,  .1,-1 
M.  bM  wnrrM  i  p-lpi  •!",«.  hlir,„„,  ;  t«„  „,„.., 
Mi    Hpf   01*11   U»-    ..Ehrr-.   huinrliMi    l™r.  till, 


1K(£.     *«£%£ 


SSssriw 


Wlrli  Clio  oireptimj  uF  [h?  flrtt  foijily,  the  elytra  and  wing* 
■e  .■loping  111c*  1  root;  pu*>.riur  Ihlghi  hod  fnvl  vary  lug*. 
id  funned  lor  leaping;. 


SECTION  tl 

it  leaping. 

;u-,l  Mirrv    ,.nui-'l      HrrjlIuA  r-   '".  T.fO.i,  pi.  33,  f.  "T, 

nun*  .rf««     iocuJu  <Wi.B™.,'pl.  34,  I.  IS*." 
SECTION  I1L 

■  r  l.-.if.i  jim  .  t.r-i  [»-,■  i.i.i. I. -.i  ,  .  Urn  alikn  11,  both  11111 
miii.ii -11  ,.i,l -.1,  ,|.,.l.  .-,1  |.,rin  ,11    i,utn  mo,   r'uviluiin    11 

Pljajwlgl  •■> yWfc.lhB III  111    the    body,    hardly  fo 

ORDEB  VI.—H  EMITTER  A. 


tiim  ,  the  T.'jjtriiin  miDpiurd   of  11  tubular   nrlnui..!.  .i   .l.,-,iii.. 

■•-'■■   i !  1. 11 II     ■-■■'■-■  ■  .  I'.-1.- I 11. Ill   l-H,lllljpiWH^  l-lltll 


■rrz- 


section  i-hethhoptera. 


ipnmdage. 


■1,1:1  '..      I.    ;.!:.■■:  „l  11-  l.,i-.  .  ,  i 


u.W;  brad  abruptly  ui 


AiiliT.fir  f.*1  r.,iii,.-.i  i.,r  ..1,111*  ;  Um-h.  tarire,  furrowed  I*. 

Two  interior  (w  h-.-i,i  .1.,..i,„  ,1,..,  tlimlis  of  milnarj  lite  ; 

very  iDllkll  ternnukl    I I.  ,  l,,m,    ,„-.,rl,  ,,  iin,„i,-.,i'.„    „'n.'id' 

A iMf i-.i  j.';ui,.-.i,  |.|.  ri-.i,  1,  ?.j. 

SECTION    11— HOMOPTERA. 
lio-Irurii  |>[<>jn-l.-il  Ir.in  ill..  I.iwer  pun  >it  Uh  lung,  btXwr-a 

Family  111— Cic*cim*. 


,  rtivi-rt'J  by  in  operculum.   i'i.n,..:j',i',[„j.:  ,..-(,11. ,,  |,i. '.,::, 
presn.d.  ii]«r*d   nudar   the  ey* ;  tr.iut  |(|M  1     1  ,-.,  ..,:;■..; 
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TBIBB  11L      MBMBBACIDBS. 

With  two  eyea ;  antennas  three  jointed,  placed  ht-tweea  the 
eyeaj  thorax  prolonged  bfhind,  and  covering  part  of  the 
tach  ;  In  some  species  dilated  at  the  side*  of  the  head.  Darnu 
Cmmehu,  pi.  S3,  f.  *«. 

TBIBB  IV.     ClCADBLLA. 

Thorax  Intersil?  dilated  ;  in  other  respects  like  the  preceding 
tiibe.     l*dra  aureUa. 

\\m\l\  IV.— IIymf.nelytba. 

Tarsi  two  jointed,  generally  with  two  terminal  hooks,  or 
siruplv  vehicular ;  antenna  ten  or  eleven  Jointed,  longer  than 
the  head ;  body  toft. 

TBIBB  L     PSYLLIOBS. 

Antenna:  terminated  by  two  seta* ;  elytra  and  wings  sloping ; 
Ur»i  two  jointed,  with  two  terminal  hooks ;  females  provided 
with  an  ovipoaitor.    Ltrta  juncorum,  pi.  83,  f.  to. 

TBIBB  II.    PHTSArL 

Antenna)  eight  jointed ;  elytra  and  wings  linear ;  second 
taisml  joint  replaced  by  a  vesicle,  destitute  of  hooks.  Ihrips 
phy*apu>,  pi.  13,  f.  91. 

Tbibb  I1L    Armou. 
Antenna*  six  or  seven  jointed ;  elytra  and  wings  trianrular, 
sloping,  and  without  fringes ;  tarsi  two  jointed,  first  short,  se- 
cond with  two  terminal  hooka.    Aphi$  roiut,  pi.  33,  f.  itt.    f. 
9t  «,  larva  of  the  same. 

Family  V.— Gallinsbcta. 
Tarsi  of  one  joint,  with  a  terminal  hook.  Males  two 
winged,  or  with  two  elytra,  and  devoid  of  a  rostrum.  Ferrales 
apterous ;  antenna*  eight,  nine,  and  rleven  jointed,  and  in 
some  instances  twenty-two  to  twenty -four,  i'oceui  cacti,  pL 
3S,f.88. 

ORDER  VII— NKUROPTERA. 

Wings  four,  naked,  reticulated  and  transparent  ;  mouth 
formed  for  iiia»ticntioii ;  jaw*  and  lips  straight,  extended; 
joints  of  the  tarsi  various,  mostly  entire. 

SECTION  1.— SUBULICORKES. 

Antenna*  little  longer  than  head  ;  subulate,  seven  jointed,  the 
last  formed  of  a  seta ;  mandibles  and  jaws  covered  by  lips,  or 
by  nn  anterior  projection  of  the  head  ;  eyes  projecting,  large ; 
Wings  extended  horisontally,  or  perpendicular. 

Family  I. — Libelli'lin.**. 

Tarsi  three  jointed ;  mandibles  and  jaws  corneous,  very 
strong ;  dentated  ;  wings  equal.    Libellulu  carta,  pL  33,  f.  M. 

Family   II.— Efhbmbbinjk. 

Tarsi  four  jointed  ;  body  very  soft;  lower  wings  much  smaller 
than  the  upper  ones.  In  some  species  exceedingly  minute; 
abdomen  terminated  bv  two  or  three  filaments.  Ephemera 
biiKttiata,  pi.  33,  f .  96. 

SECTION  II.-F1LIC0RNE& 

Joints  of  antenna*  generally  numerous,  thickened  towards 
the.  end,  filiform,  or  setaceous,  and  longer  thau  the  head. 

Family  III— PLANifBNM*. 
Tbibb  1.    Pakobfat*. 

Tarsi  five  jointed  ;  antenna*  setaceous  or  Aliform  ;  front  of 
th«*  head  produced  into  a  beak ;  lower  wings  sometimes  long 
BJ»d  narrow.     Panorpa  rufa,  pi.  33,  f.  VO. 

Tbibb  II.    Mtbxslbokiobs. 

Tarsi  five  jointed;  antenna*  thickened  towards  the  end; 
prothorax  short,  in  the  form  of  a  collar  ;  wines  sloping  like  a 
rt»of ;  each  jaw  with  two  palpi.  A$caiaphm»  barbarus,  pL  33, 
f.W. 

Tbibb  IIL    Hbmbbobwl 

Wings  four,  equal,  deflexed ;  first  segment  of  trunk  very 
short ;  tarsi  Ave  Jointed  -f  with  four  palpi :  antenna*  filiform 
or  setaceous.    Hemerobtu*  longioomU,  pi.  34,  f.  ttJ. 

Tbibb  IV.    Psoqcilub. 

Wings  unequal,  deflexed,  lower  ones  smallest :  tarsi  two  or 
three  jointed  ;  antennas  ten  jointed ;  labial  palpi  very  short 
Ptocm  bipunctatut. 

Tbibb  V.    Tbbmitucjb, 

Tarsi  four  jointed  |  antenna*  short,  moniliform ;  wings  usually 
horisontal,  longer  than  the  body ;  first  segment  of  the  trunk 
large,  semicircular  ;  jaws  scaly,  pointed.     Tt 


Tbibb  VL    tUmiDm m. 

Tarsi  four  or  five  jointed  ;  prothorax  elongated,  cylindrical ; 
wings  euual,  deflexed.  greatly  reticulated,  lower  ones  not  heat 
at  their  internal  margin ;  antenna*  filiform  or  nearly  setaceous, 
sometimes  short  and  granulated  :  palpi  Aliform,  or  somewhat 
thickened  at  the  points.    JtapJkidia  ophiopeu. 

TBIBB  VIL     SBMBUDBB. 

Tarsi  five  jointed  :  prothorax  ample  ;  wings  borisontal  or 
deflexed,  internal  side  of  the  lower  bent,  or  folded  below;  an- 
tenna; filiform  or  setaceous,  sometimes  pectinated  ;  ataxUlary 
palpt  projecting,  slender  towards  the  point*;  last  joint  often 
""  ~~*      i  orymmiie  comutm. 


body 


Tbibb  Vlll.    Pvaxi 

Tarsi  three  jointed ;  proUn»rax  iquare 
gated,  dr  pressed ;   wings  horizontal ;  ahdomra  tei 
two  seta* ;  mandibles  small,  partly  membraaoua. 

Family   IV.— pLicirss>ts. 

Destitute  of  mandibles ;  lower  win**  broader  than  the 
longitudinally  folded;  antenna*  setaceous,  usually  l***»g, 
numerous  joint* ;  tar»i  five  jointed ;  maxillary  palp*  " 
setaceous,     thryganea  ttriata. 

OKDKK  VIII—  HYMEKOPTERA. 

Four  riak«-d  veined  wing*  of  unequal  sise;  saosith 
mandibles,  and  two  lip- ;  lip  tubular  at  it* 
by  a  labium,  cither  doubled  or  folded  inwards,  and 
a  kiud  of  sucker;  females  provided  with  a 
silor. 

SECTION  I— TEREBRANT1A. 
Abdomen  In  insny  specie*  se*«ile ;  finnales  famished 
ovipositor ;  antenna*  twelve  or  thirteen  jointed,  IB 
uric 


K»mily  I.— Stri/Birra*. 

Abdomen  perfectly  sessile,  or  eounected  at  Ha 
metathoiax. 

Tbibb  I.    Tbnthbbm mm. 

Maxillary  palpi  nix  jointed ;  labial  palpi  four  Jo  I 
dibit**  long,  com  pressed ;  labium  trifid;  ovipositor  < 
Per  go  emieUata,  pi.  84,  f.  101. 


Tbibb  IL    I'bocbbata. 
Maxillary  palpi,  with  two  to  five  joints ;  lahisl  paJpi 
msudibles  short,    thick:   labium   entire;  antenna*  rf 
head  nearly  globular.     Termex  ceiassA*,  pL  as,  f.  Mt. 

Family  II.— Pcnvoba. 

Wings  of  many  species  cellular,  in  others  devoid  af 
first  abdominal  segment  posteriorly  inrlosing  the 
and  forming  part  «  f  it  j  the  second,   which 
first,  fixed  to  the  preceding  by  a  pedicle. 

Tbibb  I.     Eva  hi  albs. 

Abdomen  placed  on  the  thorax  above  the  two 
in  others  nearly  under  the  scutellum  j  wings 
ones  cellular :  antennas  filiform  or  setaceous,  it  or  14 
maxillary  palpi  frequently  very  apparent;  ori 
species  projecting,  consisting  ot  1  filaments, 
rotor,  pi.  34, 1  108. 

Tbibb  IL    IcnnrNoiunaB. 

Abdomen  projected  from  between  the  2 
4  wings  veined,  upper  ones  inclosed,  or  with  —- 
maxillary  palpi  apparent  and  projecting ;  ovh^oaitar 
filaments ;  antenna*  setaceous  or  filiform,  rarely 
many-jointed.    Ichneumon  umfiueiatornu,  pL  S3,  f,  Irtft, 

Tbibb  II L    Gallicotlb*. 

Lower  wings  with  one  nerve ;  upper,  one  radial 
three  cubital ;  antenna*  uniformly  tbick,  or  thick eau ay 
the  point,   thirteen  to  fifteen  jointed ;  palpi  short  } 
spirally  rolled  up.    (Snip*  quercut-fihu 

Tbibb  IV.   Chalcumtbs. 
Lower  wings  nerveless ;  no  cubital  cell  fas 


b 


very  short ;  antenna*  thickened  at  the 
genlculated,  joints   never  exceeding  tu 
tained  in  the  abdomen ;  posterior  lags 


Bnapilsfarni)  Oat**** 


twelve, 

Chalcu  cloxtpot,  pi.  88,  f.  106. 

Tbibb  v.   CHarsrons. 

Lower  wings  with  longitudinal  ribs,  in  the 
dial  ceil,  and  a  large  cubital  one ;  antenna*  filsfssm  \ 
jointed ;  ovipositor  internal,  exaertile,  si 
men  sessile,  fiat  beneath,  andean  he  folded 
apparent,  body  globular.    CArjvw  tgnshs,  pL  88,  f.  la*. 

Tama  VL    Oxycbi. 
Lower  wings  single  nerved ;  npfer  la  snany 
coldal  and  radial  cells ;  antenna*  filiform,  ten  to 
or  thickened  towards  the  potat*  hi  femaiea; 
long ;  abdominal  segment  large ;  ovipositor 
the  extremity  of  the  ahdomea.    BHnuOm*  I 

SECTION  IL— ACULEATA. 

Abdomen  pedunculated,  inclosing  In  the 
a  sting ;  antenna*  of  the  male  thirteen  jointed, 

Family  III.— Hbtbbogyxa. 

Females  and  neuters  or  those  which  Uveta 
wings ;  antenna*  geniculated ;  labium  small, 

Tbibb  l    Pobmicabibs. 

Males  and  females  winged,  neuters 
pi.  38,  f.  lot. 

Tbibb  IL 

and  feet 
antenna*  filiform  or 
MutMa  Ktugu,  pL  tt,  t.  lit. 

Family  IV.— Foaaoau. 

Wings  extended ;  in 
In  others  ahorL 


Tbibb  IL    MrnixaauB.  "^jj 

apterous,  and  feet  strong,  legs  sateasja  sn«t  sBSBBsmaul 
liform  or  setaceoua,  first  and  third  jssmt  okm^mnWi 


1M«  *1IL    taMNm* 

■1"l^I-       (  ™*»»  «*»fTW.  pi'.  W,  !.»«.' 

F.«itt  r.    Omnnni. 

F  HM—..H)    MM.    •M.IIU  trMlLcitaf.  Fill 
•MinUWU  nwhlDf  liwlloa  of  afftt  -I 


7fflT^rtii™*p 


.:.:    UT    I.I  I.  ill.,    ]■.!,.•  via 


ORDER  IX— LEP1DOPTERA. 


.:»  ("■iprluli'ill.B-  I"  tta  JAM  gl  l««iti"» 


..In,  I,  It..., 
,,,,,/k.    CM. 


■   U:,  bnd).-.liiulrinii..,'rri ■.- 


Inmnj  wltli  rntir,-  "inf.  h.iriHinlnUj  nfndnl,  nr  form . 

Ill,  _  I ri. I lul,.  Willi  lilt  twlv  ,    lar-i  »ud  lata.!  pilpi  l.riit,  rum. 

julni  wore  tlendrr  41.1l  ttiortcr  tli.o  Ihc  [.rctdiiif      .W/un 
-culalo,  pi.  JJ.  r.  I  J.. 

Wll»ni  In  »|M».  lightly  iloprd,  or  fcoriinnMl  i  birfy  tinwd, 
Imrl,  utctftM  Ulwgulu.     //«rnuHH  .Sirfunia,  pi.  »l,  t  ■>]. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 


Family  II.— Tamystoma. 


sucker  of  six 


Tain  L    TABAmi. 


Terminal  Joint  of  antenna*  without  seta  or  style  at  ita  tip, 
with  foor  or  eight  transverse  rings;  rostrum  prolonged.  In 
many  species  filuorm  and  external;  wing*  always  distant. 
Tabanus  Afrieanis,  pi.  34,  f.  138. 

Tbibb  11.     HlCABII. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rostrum  frequently  concealed,  with 
two  terminal  projecting  lips;  sucker  of  four  pieces;  last  Joint 
of  antenna*  destitute  of  style  or  seta,  and  consisting  of  three 
transverse  dtrsrions.    Camcmuia  pallida,  pi.  m,  f.  im. 

Tbibb  ill.    Mtoasii. 

Without  exterior  palpi ;  terminal  Joint  of  antenna*  atylifer- 
ons  or  rlavate,  divided  transversely,  with  an  umbilicus  at  the 
tip,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  or  subulate.  Mudas  Lusi- 
tanicus,  pi,  34,  f.  140,  a  and  6. 

Tbibb  I  v.    lbftidbs. 

With  exterior  palpi ;  antenna*  very  short,  of  equal  thickness, 
rranulated,  or  nearly  moniliform,  terminated  by  seta.  Lsptis 
faseiata,  pi.  34,  f.  141. 

Tmaa  V.  Dolickopooa. 
Rostrum  very  short,  with  two  large  terminal  labriform  pro. 
cesses,  with  palpi  placed  on  them,  or  produced  with  a  short 
beak ;  last  Joint  of  antenna*  flattened,  and  provided  with  a 
seta ;  wings  resting  on  the  body.  Porpkurops  diapkanms,  pi. 
Si,  f.  143. 

Taiaa  vi.    asiuci. 

Mouth  bearded ;  terminal  Joint  of  antennae  elongated,  fill, 
form,  or  rlavate,  with  a  atyliferous  termination,  or  thick  and 
stiff  hair :  body  oblong ;  thorax  compressed  before.  Atilut 
crabronijormis,  pi.  94,  f.  14*. 

Tbibb  Til.    Htbotim. 
Head  globular,  wholly  occupied  by  the  eyes  in  males ;  ter. 
minal  Joint  of  antennai  lenticular,  with  an  elongated  hair, 
shaped  seta.     Ocydromua  glabricola,  pi.  14,  f.  144. 

Tbibb  VI 1 1.    Empidrs. 

Rostrum  produced,  nearly  cylindrical  and  perpendicular, 
inclosing  a  sucker  ;  antenna*  formed  of  two  or  three  principal 

ftieces,  the  last  undivided  :  body  elongated ;  balancers  naked ; 
lead  round ,  abd<»men  cylindrical  or  conical ;  feet  long.   Empis 
pennipes,  pi.  14,  f.  1 44. 

Tbibb  IX.    akthbacii. 

Body  not  raised  on  the  bark,  short,  and  broad ;  wings  re. 
mote ;  head  placed  against  the  thorax,  and  on  a  level  with  it 
Anthrax  marginicomt,  pi.  84,  f.  lit. 

Tbibb  X.    Bohbvliabil 

Head  inserted  low ;  thorax  elevated  and  gibbous ;  balancers 
naked ;  abdomen  oblong  or  triangular ;  rostrum  directed  for. 
wardi ;  antenna*  approximate  at  their  base,  terminated  by  a 
seta,  without  a  style.  .  Bombulius 


Tbibb  XI. 


major,  pi.  14,  f.  147. 

VSSICCLOSA. 


Head  inclined,  thorax  elevated;  balancers  covered  by  a 
plate ;  abdomen  inflated,  vesicular ;  antennai  two -Jointed,  very 
small  in  some  species,  with  a  terminal  seta :  or  sometimes 
three-Jointed,  last  having  no  style  or  seta,  lienops  margina- 
tum pi.  34,  f.  148. 

Pa  milt  III.    Notacartsm. 

Rostrum  generally  membranous,  short,  concealed,  except  the 
terminal  lips ;  sucker  of  two  piece*  :  in  others  long,  syphon, 
shaped,  and  concealed  by  a  produced  beak,  which  supports  the 
antenna*  ;  terminal  Joint  of  antenna*,  with  many  rings ;  wings 
resting  on  the  body,  and  provided  with  a  central  radiated 
ariola. 

Taiaa  I.    Xtlophaobi. 

Terminal  Joint  of  antennai  divided  into  eight  rings.  Boris 
violaeeust  pL  34,  f.  148. 

Tbibb  II.    Stbatiobttobs. 

Terminal  Joint  of  antenna?  with  Ave  or  six  rings,  exclusive 
of  the  style.    Stratiomas  ekamurleon,  pi.  34,  f.  160. 

Family  IV.    Athkbicbba. 


Sorter  consisting  of  two  or  four  pieces,  the  two 
ones  provided  with  palpi ;  retracted  within  the  sucker  lato  a 
furrow  of  the  proboscis. 

Tbibb  L    traraajB. 
Antenna*  of  various  lengths,  some  placed  on  a  pedicle,  their 
seta  simple.     Surpkus  obscurus,  pi.  34,  f.  161. 

Tbibb  II.    CoaorsABiat 

Proboscis  sypbnn^haped,  either  conical,  cylindrical,  or  seta- 
ceous.    Conops  mactocrpkala,  pi.  34,  f .  IM. 

TBIBB  III.     (BBTBIOaS. 

Boeeal  cavity  bitaWrcaUu  la  soma,  in  others  a  small  deft ; 
BroWssmexcesdiatiy  small  where  it  exista ;  In  some  two  palpi 1 
aatenaai  racy  snart,  lasartad  la  a  cavity.  (Estrus  Bam,  pi 
M.  tint. 


TBIBB  IV 

Anteuasf  two  or  three.J<iiated,  the 
Joint  depressed,  with  a  aimple  or 
the  * 


•nlfti 


drawn  into  a  buccal  cavity  in 
Musca  Vomitmria,  pL  34,  f .  154. 


8F.CTIOS  II. 


Proboscis  consisting  of  two  sets*,  ei 
cavity,  covered  by  two  plates  or  palpi,  instead 

Family  V.    Prrirsai 

Tbibb  I.    Cobiacxjl 

Many  species  have  wings  1  head  a 
and  vise ;  with  a  square  thorai      Hippobasc* 
f.  166. 

Tbibb  I L  rwravaosnrLA. 

Body  apteroas ;  head  •mall,  appearing  like  a 
de  placed  on  the  thorax,  which  is  sesakircml 
granulated.    Xycteribia  vetpertWomu,  pL  34,  t 


DESCRIPTION 


OF  EXTERNAL  PAR 
INSECTS. 

PLATE  XXXJ. 


TBI  BVAD  AMD  ITS  BXTSBXAL  OB  GAMS. 


The  Head  furnishes  the  most  o*istinctive 
sects.    It  Is  execodingty  varied  in  its  general  ferns,  s 
in  iU  several  parts.   Tto  mom  tsaportant  of  these  are  tj 
antenna?,  ana  car*.    The  head  of  a  Dipterous  insect 
seated,  figure  22,  with  all  ha  appendac e* ;  but  the  ke 
pendently  of  these  Is  confined  within  the  Hants  of  am  I 


Mouth.   This  organ  fa  very  complicated,  am 
diversity  of  form,  and  construction,  admirably  asniaaj 
nature  of  its  food.    It  consists  of  six  parts,  the  IsxWi 
dibit/,  maxilLr,  palpi,  labium,  and  wumium, 

Labrum,  or  upper  lip,  figs.  22,  S3,  2ft,  c,  e,  e. 

Mandibles,  f.  26,  *,  k. 

MaxilLr,  f.  24.  1. 

Palpi,  f.  22.  23,  24,  26,  6,  *,  *,  6,  6,  and  f.  29.  6. 

Labial  lodes,  f .  22,  23,  26,g,g,g. 

Mentum,  f .  29,  a, 

Pioboscis,!.  29,  6. 

Lingua  or  tongue,  f.  29.  r. 


of  touch,  and  I 


Antbnxjk.    Horn-like 
considered  by  some  naturansts  as 
organs  of  bearing,  f .  24, 2ft.  at,  a*. 

Sasut  or  nose,  f.  22,/. 

Eyes,  f.  22,  A  '• 

Kerk,  t.  22,  A. 

The  Thorax  and  its  several  divisions ;  f.  26. 

Collar,  or  prothorack  kcutejlum,  f.  22,  26,  as,  as. 

Prtescutum,  f.  26,  n. 

Scutum,  e. 

ScuteUum,  p. 

Metathoracic  Scutum,  f.  26,  0. 

To  the  Thorax  are  attached  die  trfags,  r,  r ; 
aluLt  or  winglets  s ;  the  ba#e  of  the  fa  *'- 

balancers  u ;  the  base  of  the  posterior 

Wings,  f.  25,  tr. 

Elytra,  are  membranous,  or  horny 
the  wings  of  injects  of  the  order  Coleoptera  L 
I'pprr  or  superior  wing  of  a  Lejadopterons 
Anterior  margin,  or  costal  nerve,  o. 
Interior  margin,  b. 
Exterior  margin,  c. 
Post-costal  nerve,  d. 
Altai  nerve,  e. 

Compound  oceOus,  or  the  discoidal  cell,/. 
Dentate  fascia,  g. 

Lower  or  inferior  wing  of  a  L^pidoffAerous 
Anterior  margin,  a. 
Exterior  margin,  6. 
Interior  margin,  c. 

TBI  ABDOMEX. 


1 


The  abdomen.  Is  that  part  which  Is 
extremity  of  the  thorax,  and  consists  ef  six 
to  which  there  are  never  any  legs 


THI  LEGS. 

In  the  whole  insect  tribe,  they  are  provided  srMnl 
they  are  composed  of  f  re  parts,  f .  30. 
Cum,  or  haunch,  is  the  first  Joint, «. 
Trochanter,  or  second  Joint,  6. 
Femur,  or  thigh,  r. 
Tibia,  or  shank,  d. 
Tarsus,*.    Tlsw ateasber coasssm of 


k^fa-ah*    Of   Other    MliMIAl*. 


Hflaj 


■  nli  I 


Thv»e 


,■■■■,.      .  :,;■.,    ;.i    .,    .il'lli"  I  i!li:'.iir  -.llli-.l.-in.-.  Oh 

bw.Hdth*  brmiM. 

"  'mama  are  ifc>lltin>  of  nli  the  organ; 
ir  lore  mij  ch-rtiinlinj;  tcw*!*,  or 
»  been  dt-teetnl  In  (hem.     Besides 

.   «    .,  :,"  .1  b  .hi!    animal   In*  lit*,  there  Me  others 


iMfWUmlollnidw.  ,    , 

Tie  arrns*uu»~r  of  ntor  of  the  Lntomi  living 
g  or  ttn  «r*l  twain  and  nlhrr  |Mrts  of  Ihe  system, 
-^-*.  «t  naMviUr,  by  dlrrrt   means,  to  the  ali- 

3anl.  Iu»  excited  surprwe;  many  hlive  M- 
.■    r     .    -  i     l.ihr    II] Ill'  lil'-urj    "I    -| ■ 

—  ■»  rxMlXj.      Hut  wtu-n  we  fuwl  that  nlmost  the 
. ,  we  think 


c  dkrtoted  Uirlr  live*  to  making  collee- 
-  •"■«  ttsbiU  oiul  cure  of  lliis  inter- 

v  nx*  of  beings:  and  Captain 

Tkmm,  Inm.ol  Kdlnhurt-h,  some  years  ago, added 
mymti  tin   I -at  nflliTrrriithnlittf"C»'"  *"■■""" 

■Hnalpar,  nf  Itinr  an  i  nail «  we  follow Uie  nrranp;c- 
M  at  ttimUr,  M  girrn  in  hi*  families  tin  Kegnc 
oW.  TWdHVimafLliK  L"  lass  an*.  body  soft, 
dajMiri,  ibni  all  naked ;  tlwlitute  of  liead,  eyes, 
■Mfc*;  h  alto  <■(  iratiu-iite,  ami  the.  organs  of 
B  s|>rri«  lite  Intestinal  canal  is 


I       USB  m>      P-Jr  low  vm!  ranuA  fLuli.-  uld  attrm 
I    •M      I  ,  k^|nnMWil*Bn«nk«gn|  Uiepow 

IgtMiHad     |nk»bit,tk.l»IK>-ui-lmJiinJn 


.     .  _«Wim.»ai.«jf»lnkJiMU»MJwc<tfceb..l!-fliu»W 


■EPACTS.  CI 

KM    W«mw(i,  «il .    M,   t   I).      Tric*'rrfhnlM  rflnwr, 
I -I .  -■-■-  ■    nnHj*  I   HUMS      «.»««(l.w  r*(iT»V".w.  pi.  It, 

Jfuiilli  iinrtldtid  wilh  twtlt  or  1Mb,  Mid  [ho  tmiy  ■nldnlTi 

OHDKil  II-KLM1NTIIAPHOCTA. 


<„..„.  fl..Hi,.,f*il"i.     Il-ly  «rn,ilr  rioninW  md  gnirk 

'.Mrnw J;   l-i'l    "'nil   i.:i...i..l...i  |    I il:>   „r     'i-  k  .■;  -. 

1/y/tohn  Utut.  ve  8iu*d  fiftpe-avnn,  pi.  J3, 1.  G. 

tlnily  rfoagalMl,  dc|irr.»w1.  unit  ,-unii.llin  .rf 

:i,.m,  I'ii.li  ..I    iilil.li   i.   ,.[-.„  III,., I  iiith  .I,  o.. 


>.  wVt*ry.  nt  otWi 


from  which  it  is  st- 1 -.'lrntt.l  liy  tin-  river  Duero;  I 
west  by  tile  Atlnnlii':  square  miles,  according  to 
Hossel,  8181;  others.  M-.y.'i:  [<.>[juliLliiHi,  according 
to  Amillon,  tlOT.'li..".;  Klvlina.  MT.lliT;  Barros, 
l,tS3,Ji>5:  houses,  181,863. 

EPACTS,  {from  i*iyv,  induce,  inlmalo),  in  chro- 
nology j  the  excesses  of  the  solar  month  above  Ihe 
lunar  synodical  month,  anJ  o!  the  solar  year  above 
the  lunar  year  of  twelve  aytioilirail  mouths;  or  of 
several  solar  months  abm ■■■  as  mint  svt«  wheal  months, 
and  several  solar  years  above  as  many  dozen  of  ayno- 
tbcal  months.     The  enacts,  then,  are  either  annuo/ 


Mrniirant  Eeoeti  are  the  excesses  of  the  civil  or 

lendar  montii  above  the  lunar  month.     Suppose. 

for  example,  it  were  new  moon  oo  the  first  day  of 


January;  since  the  lunar  umiiili  \s  SO  days,  1 
4t  minutes,  3  seruml-,  ami  r.J i » ■  nmnlli  of  January 
contains  31  days,  the  menstrual  epact  is  t  day,  II 
hoiir-i,  IT)  niinuit'J!.,  0?  seconds. 

Annual  EpaeU  are  the  excesses  of  the  solar  year 
above  the  lunar.  Hence,  as  the  Julian  solar  year 
is  365  days  8  hours,  and  the  Julian  lunar  year  351 
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days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  38  seconds,  tlie  annual 
epact  will  be  10  days,  21  hours,  11  minutes,  22 
seconds,  Uiat  is,  nearly  11  days.  Consequently,  the 
epact  of  2  years  is  22  days  ;  of  3  yean,  33  days,  or 
rather  30,  since  30  days  make  au  einbolismic  or  in- 
tercalary month.  Thus  the  epact  of  4  years  is  14 
(lays,  ami  so  of  the  rest ;  and  thus,  every  i9th  year 
the  epact  becomes  30,  or  0 ;  consequently,  the  20th 
year,  the  epact  is  1 1  again ;  and  so  the  cycle  of 
epacts  expires  with  the  golden  number,  or  lunar 
cycle  of  19  years,  and  begins  with  the  same ;  these 
are  Julian  epacts  :  the  Gregorian  dej>end  upon  the 
same  principles,  allowing  only  for  the  difference  of 
the  respective  years.  As  the  new  moons  are  the 
same,  that  is,  as  they  fall  on  the  same  day  after 
every  19  years,  so  the  difference  between  the  lunar 
and  solar  years  is  the  same  after  every  19  years. 
And,  because  the  said  difference  is  always  to  lie 
added  to  the  lunar  year,  in  order  to  adjust  or  make 
it  equal  to  the  solar  year,  therefore  the  said  differ- 
ence respectively  belonging  to  each  year  of  the 
moon's  cycle,  is  called  the  epact  of  the  said  year, 
tliat  is,  the  number  to  be  added  to  the  same  year,  to 
make  it  equal  to  the  solar  year. 

Rule  to find  the  Gregorian  Epact.— The  difference 
between  the  Julian  aud  Gregorian  years  being  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  year, 
or  11  days,  therefore  the  Gregorian  epact  for  any 
year  is  the  same  with  the  Julian  epact  for  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  hence  the  Gregorian  epact  will 
be  found  liy  subtracting  1  from  the  golden  number, 
multiplying  the  remainder  by  11,  and  rejecting  the 
30s.  This  rule  will  serve  till  the  year  1900 ;  but, 
after  that  year,  the  Gregorian  epact  will  l>e  found 
by  this  rule :  Divide  the  centuries  of  the  given  year 
by  4,  multiply  the  remainder  by  17  ;  then  to  this 
product  add  43  times  the  quotient,  and  also  the 
number  80,  and  divide  the  whole  sum  by  25,  reserv- 
ing the  quotient :  next  multiply  the  golden  number 
by  11,  and  from  the  product  subtract  the  reserved 
quotient ;  and  the  remainder,  after  rejecting  all  the 
30s  contained  in  it  will  be  the  epact  sought  The 
following  table  contains  the  golden  numbers  with 
their  corresponding  epacts,  till  die  year  1900. 

Table  of  Gregorian  Epacts. 


OoUUn 

Number. 

Epacts 

0 

|   UoUra 
|  Nonbar. 

, 1 

KparU, 

I            1 

OoUUn 

EpuU 

I. 

1  VIII. 

17 

XV. 

4 

II. 

11 

i  ix. 

28 

XVI. 

15 

III. 

22 

X. 

9 

XVII. 

26 

IV. 

3 

XI. 

20 

XVIII. 

7 

v. 

If 

XII. 

1 

XIX. 

18 

VI. 

25 

XIII. 

12 

I. 

0 

VII. 

6 

XIV. 

23 

EPAMINONDAS;  a  Theban  hero,  who,  for  a 
short  time,  raised  his  country  to  the  summit  of  power 
and  prosperity.  He  was  descended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  BoBOtia,  but  was  without  fortune,  and  lived 
in  seclusion  till  his  40th  year.  He  was  fortunate  in 
enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  Pythagorean  ptiiloso- 
pher,  Lysis,  who  inspired  him  with  the  high  senti- 
ments which  ennobled  hit  life.  He  made  his  first 
public  appearance  in  Sparta,  whither  he  had  been 
sent,  with  others,  at  tike  invitation  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, in  order  to  end  the  war  between  the  two 
countries  liy  negotiation.  In  this  affair,  he  displayed 
as  much  firmness  and  dignity  as  eloquence,  aiwf  stead- 
fastly opposed  the  surrender  of  the  towns  of  Bootia, 
in  the  possession  of  Thebes.  The  war  was  continued, 
and  Epaminondas  was  made  general.  Willi  6000  men 
be  defeated  the  invading  army,  of  double  the  uum- 
iier,  at  Leoctra  (378  B.  C  A  He  led  the  attack  in 
person  on  the  enemy's  phalanx,  while  his  friend  Pe- 


lopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  sacred  band,  f« 
their  flank.   The  Spartans  lost  their  king,  C\ 
tus,  and  4000  men.    Two  years  after,  Ep 
and  Pelopidas  were  made  Bootarchs.   Tot* 
Peloponnesus    togetlier,    detached    several 
from  the  alliance  of  Lacediemoii,  and  delta 
Messenians,  whose  capital  they  rebuilt.     Ef 
das  then  marclied  with  liis  army  to  Sparta ; 
city  was  so  bravely  and  skilfully  defended  b 
laus,  that  the  Theban  hero,  finding  winter  a] 
in?,  and  the  Athenians  now  in  declared  host! 
Thebes,  evacuated  Laconia,  after  laying  w 
low  country.  An  accusation  was  brought  agi 
on  his  arrival  in  Thebes,  because  he  and  P 
had  kept  the  Bcsotarchate  beyond  the  L 
but   after   having   pled  his  own   c 
acquitted.       After  procuring,  by  , 
freedom  of  Pelopidas,  who  was  key*  p«« 
the  tyrant  of  Phera,  a  new  war  broke  out 
Sparta  and  Thebes.     Both  sides  raised  largt 
Kpaminondas  invaded  Peloponnesus  again, 
vauced  suddenly  upon  Uftceda»mon,  which  hi 
ed  to  find  destitute  of  defenders.     But  A; 
having  been  apprised  of  his  march,  had  1 
back,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  him.  The  1 
however,  attacked  him,  and  forced  their  * 
the  middle  of  the  city  ;  but  despair  stimuli 
courage  of  the  I^ju^edsmotuans,  and  the  ' 
were  forced  to  retreat.     To  make  amends 
failure,  Epaminondas  marched  with  33,000  a 
Arcadia,  where  the  greatest  force  of  the  em 
assembled.  Here  was  fought  the  battle  of  M 
in  which  Epaminondas  was  slain,  B.  C.  363. 

EPAULETTE  (the  French  diminutive  ol 
shoulder,)  signifies  a  military  ornament,  won 
shoulder,  ft  originated,  in  the  time  of  Lou 
from  the  riband  by  which  the  belt  sustau 
sword  was  kept  from  slipping  from  the  shou 
some  armies,  every  officer  wears  them,  as  in  t 
sian ;  but  there  is  a  sufficient  difference  betwi 
worn  by  different  ranks,  to  enable  a  lieutrsu 
captain  to  be  distinguislied  immediately  from 
or  a  colonel,  and  these  again  from  the  gen 
circumstance  sometimes  of  great  import 
battles.  This  means  of  distinction  has  the  ad 
that  it  is  not  obvious  to  the  enemy,  as  white 
&c,  are.  In  the  Russian  and  Prussian  arnib 
olhcer  lias  two  epaulettes ;  in  the  French  ai 
is  not  the  case,  but  the  shoulder  on  which  tl 
lette  is  worn  distinguishes  a  captain  or  lie 
Many  troops  in  the  French  service  wear 
epaulettes  ;  for  instance,  the  grenadiers ;  an 
leon  thought  them  an  efficient  protectioi 
shoulder  against  the  blows  of  swords.  M 
cavalry  and  infantry  had  epaulettes.  In  i 
army,  all  officers  now  wear  two  epa 
lion,  in  those  of  field  officers,  and  ut 
tinguished  by  being  much  thicker.  1 
of  a  colonel,  have  a  silver  star, 
crown  on  the  strap ;  those  of  a  lieu 
a  crown,  while  those  of  a  major  a«c  < 
a  star.  Epaulettes  liave  been  Introuw... 
English  navy,  ami,  in  that  service,  the  follow 
the  gradations  of  rank,  as  distinguished  b 
Masters  and  commanders  have  one  epaulette 
left  shoulder ;  post-captains,  under  three  yc 
epaulette  on  the  right  shoulder,  afterwards  ti 
lettes ;  rear-admirals  have  one  star  on  the 
the  epaulette,  vice-admirals  two  stars,  and  i 
three  stars.  Epaulettes  arc  also  worn  bv  nu 
officers  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  when 
form. 

EPEE,  Charlks  Michael  (abbe'  del'l 
benefactor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  born 
at  Versailles.  He  had  cho«en  the  clerical  p 


ef 


sides  what  was  contributed 
J)  si  the  duk«  of  Penthi- 
maintenance,  of  his  pupils, 
ed  with  such  disinterested 
jrived  himself  of  the  neces- 
when  quite  advanced  in 
without  fuel,  in  order  that 
at  Buffer  no  want  of  any- 
miserably  dressed,  while 
clothed.  Tliis  benevolent 
to  derange  his  pecuniary 
■pleasure  of  his  relations  ; 
lo  Catharine  II.  of  Russia, 
him,  that  the  would  send 

siou  lor  a  deaf  and  dumb 
rags,  in  the  streets  of  Pe- 
jnuch  difficulty.  He  was 
i  youth  was  the  injured  heir 
nunt  of  Solar*  he  look  him 


.  followed,  which  was  nt 
;  but  when  he  and  the  duke 
ittrctors  of  tlie  poor  Joseph 
lion  wus  revoked,  ami  the 


manner,  rising  and  descending  like  gnats,  in  inunruse 
swarms.  They  emerge  from  the  chrysalis,  on  the 
bonks  of  the  stream,  and  make  their  exit  from  the 
envelope  or  case,  A  curious  circumstance  in  their 
history  is,  Uiat,  alter  the  development  of  the  perfect 
insect,  it  Is  htcapubte,  of  performing  the  offices  of 
reproduction,  until  it  has  regularly  moulted  fur  tile 
second  time.  The  skin  is  found  attached  to  walls, 
twigs  of  trees,  &c.,  in  the  situations  where  they  are 
common.  When  at  rest,  these  insects  preserve  the 
wings  in  a  vertical  position,  nnd  are  found  in 
this  position,  in  a  semi-torpid  state,  a  short 
time  previous  to  their  death,  which  follows  almost 
immediately  after  the  impregnation  of  the  female.  In 
the  state  of  bum,  they  are  said  to  live  a  year,  and 
in  that  of  the  chrysalis  or  pupa,  two  years.  Respir- 
ation is  conducted  through  branchial  tufts  along  the 
back,  and  the  pupa  differs  from  the  larva  only  in 
having  dorsal  appendages,  in  which  the  wings  arc 
enclosed.  One  species  known  to  naturalists  deviates 
front  tbe  characters  of  the  order  in  liaving  but  two 
wines,  but  in  other  respects,  corresponding  to  its 
brethren.  In  America,  they  rarely  appear  In  such 
quantities  as  in  Kurope,  ami  in  no  part  of  it,  we  be- 
lieve, are  tliey  hi  abundant  as  to  be  remarkable. 
EPIIRMKRlDrS,  in  astronomy  ;  tables  calculated 
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edly  destroyed  by  war  and  earthquakes,  it  was  soon 
rebuilt.  It  was  famous  for  its  temple  of  Diana, 
called  Jrtemimm,  and  situated  between  the  town 
and  the  harbour,  the  chief  architect  of  which  was 
Cheresiphoo,orCtesiphon.  It  was  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  nations  of  all  Asia  Minor  were  employed  220 
years  on  this  edifice,  which  was  425  feet  long,  and 
200  broad,  and  was  adorned  with  127  pillars,  each 
60  feet  high.  Still  more  worthy  of  notice  were  the 
numerous  statues  and  paintings  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed Grecian  masters,  to  be  seen  there.  It  had  been 
destroyed  seven  or  eight  times  before  Pliny  wrote, 
particularly  by  the  notorious  Erostratus,  350  B.  C, 
whose  only  object  in  burning  the  temple,  was  to 
perpetuate  his  name.  The  temple,  however,  was 
rebuilt  with  more  magnificence  than  ever,  by  the 
Ephesians,  whose  women  contributed  their  trinkets 
to  the  general  fund  raised  for  this  purpose.  Its  ruins 
are  now  the  residence  of  cowherds  and  their  cattle, 
and  the  once  splendid  city  is  a  poor  village,  called 
Aianluk.  liirt  has  written  on  the  temple  of  Ephesus. 

EPHIALTES ;  the  same  as  incubus,  q.  v. 

EPI 1 1 A  LTES.    See  Atoidet. 

EPHORI ;  magistrates  of  Sparta,  established,  as 
some  think,  by  Theopompus,  745  H.  C,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Lycurgus,  to  conduct  the  internal 
administration,  particularly  the  judicial  business, 
during  the  absence  of  the  kings.  They  had  an  espe- 
cial superintendence  over  the  education  of  youth. 
They  were  five  in  number,  chosen  from  the  people,  and 
held  their  office  only  a  year ;  but  soon  began  to  lessen 
the  power  of  the  kings,  and  favoured  oligarchy. 

EPHKAIMITES.  Frederic  the  Great,  in  the 
■even  years'  war,  established  a  mint  at  Leipsic, 
which  he  let  to  the  Jews  Ephraim,  Itsig,  and  com- 
pany. The  amount  of  rent,  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  rose  at  last  to  7.000,000  dollars  of  the  bad 
money  coined  there.  The  Jewish  contractors  struck 
off  a  vast  quantity  of  eight  groschen  pieces,  which 
depreciated  in  value  every  year,  so  that  the  fine 
mark,  in  1761,  rose  to  tliirty-five  dollars,  and  the  old 
Augustus  and  Frederic  d'or  passed  for  twenty  dol- 
lars. To  impose  on  the  public,  the  number  of  the 
year  1753  was  put  upon  these  small  coins.  The 
people  gave  these  eight  groschen  pieces  the  name 
of  F.phraimittM.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  they  were 
redeemed  by  the  Saxon  government. 

EPI  IK  ATA;  an  irregular  village  of  America, 
built  and  occupied  by  a  society  of  Seventh-day 
Baptists  on  the  Cocallco  creek,  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  sixty  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. This  society,  usually  denominated  the />«*- 
kert,  was  founded  by  Conrad  Ueissel,  a  German  of 
much  intelligence  and  piety,  wlio  had  received  a 
regular  education  at  Halle,  and  took  orders  as  a  Cai- 
vinistic  minuter;  but,  being  persecuted  for  his 
opinions  on  some  points  of  theology,  which  he  could 
not  reconcile  to  his  mind,  he  left  Europe,  aud 
retired  to  this  place  about  the  year  1720,  and  soon 
formed  a  little  colony,  called  Ephrata,  in  allusion  to 
the  Hebrews  who  used  to  sing  psalms  on  the  borders 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  contains  several  very  ancient 
and  singular  buildings,  the  principal  of  which  are  a 
brother  and  a  sister  house.  The  two  houses  for  the 
brethren  and  sisters  are  very  large,  and  are  four 
stories  high :  each  contains  a  chapel,  and  is  divided 
into  small  apartments,  so  that  six  dormitories,  which 
are  barely  large  enough  to  contain  a  cot  (in  former 
times,  a  bench  and  block  for  the  head),  a  closet  and 
an  hour  glass,  surround  a  common  room,  in  which 
each  mess  have  their  meals  and  pursue  their  respec- 
tive avocations.  This  people  are  remarkable  for 
their  rijpd  adherence  to  the  precepts  and  ordinances 
of  the  New  Testament,  even  to  the  washing  of  the 
feet  before  administering  the  sacrament ;  and  do  not 


admit  of  any  innovations  whatever  on  Um 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  Christ.    Th*™ 
observant  of  the  Sabbath  (the  seventh 
dress  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  is  that  t« 
ciscans  or  White  Friars.   The  members  of — 
are  now  much  dispersed ;  a  large  body  of 
live  in  community  at  the  Autietam    ib  i 
county,  Pennsylvania.    At  one  period,  abi 
or  seventy  years  since,  they  were  very  at 
exceeding  500  in  the  cloister.    The  few  taw 
in  the  convent,  and  the  members  in  the 
country,  differ   in    no    respect   from  thei 
hours  in  dress  or  manners,  though  they 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  are  remarked 
exemplary  lives  and  deportment.    'Ine  and 
munity  entertained  some  opinions,  which,  in 
sent  day,  are  deemed  visionary,  and  tha  ne 
enthusiasm  and  speculation.    Thev 
presented,  however,  by  those  writ      „ 
they  live  chiefly  upon  roots  and  c        *«-. 
rules  of  tlie  society  not  allowing  ■. 

on  particular  occasions ;  that  the? 
happiness  to  be  attained  only  by 
ward  mortification  in  this  life  ;  and  that  ihey 
violence,  even  in  cases  of  selMefeoce,  m 
themselves  to  be  defrauded  or  wronged  rati 
go  to  law.    These  writers  are  also  in  en 
they  state  that  they  allow  no  intercourse  bed 
brethren  and  sisters,  not  even  by  merri 
contrary,  whenever  two  wish  to  engage  — 
of  wedlock,  they  are  aided  by  the  society, 
they  consider  celibacy  a  virtue.    They  are  I 
and  their  manner  of  living  is       loerate ;  I 
enjoy  in  moderation  the  same  .       oral  an 
comforts  as  their  fellow  men.  TWj 
for  their  music,  which  is  pecuhai,  - 
arranged  by  themselves. 

EPI ;  a  Greek  preposition  (W)»  having  a 
of  significations— *a,  vmr,  m,  aeer,  Jam 
be/ore,  &c.  This  was  tne  reason  of  ha  bo) 
pounded  with  many  words  which  passed  o 
Latin,  and  thence  into  English,  as  a  numbe 
following  articles  will  show. 

EPIC  ;  a  poem  of  the  narrative  kind.    * 
that  is  properly  signified  by  the  word,  alll« 
generally  understand  by  it  a  poem  of  an 
character,  describing  the  exploits  of  hero 
out  entering  into  the  various  theories  of 
position,  we  shall  state  the  views  of  one  c 
distinguished  critics  of  our  age— A.  W.  < 
gel— on  tliis  subject.    As  action  it  the 
drama,  so  narration  is  that  of  the  epic. 
event  related  is  something  already  p 
less  stirring  than  the  drama,  which  i«-r — > 
action  as  just  liappening,  and  therefore  I 
with  a  lively  excitement ;  hence  the  motw  — 
of  the  epic,  and  tlie  pauses  which  may  be 
the  interest  of  the  description,  whilst  the 
of  the  drama  is  to  set  before  the  spectator 
succession  of  actions,  and  completely  tngrW 
the  exhibition  ;  hence,  too,  the  poet  is  aft 
introduce  passages  of  philosophical  ufltcta 
frequency  and  propriety  of  winch,  of  coarse, 
regulated  by  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the ' 
nay,  the  very  epithets  by  which  the  pern 
events  of  the  epic  poem  are  designated,  an 
scriptive  character,  and  indicate  the  ooet's  < 
tion  of  what  is  potior  on ;  whilst,  in 
must  not  make  himself  visible  at  aL. 
not  a  liasty  journey,  in  which  we  J 
certain  end,  but  an  excursion,  on  * 
time  to  view  many  objects  on  the  rw»,  - 
art  of  the  poet  presents  to  amuse  us.    • 
Kichter,  in  his  /erseAair  der  Safaris! 
tion  to  Esthetics),  ays  on  Una  point: '- 


I   lo   region.  lie  t  wren  bpo- 
lisl,  at    least,  destrilic   his 

UlHl  prolonged  description 


iiuw  long"  does  Achilles 

'        'i    of  Christ!*     Ileuce 

■  cmlm  ami  laiuule  description 
krhiilc-.  ;     h*noe    the   propriety  vt 

Jtuikltihlr  wf  actur;  retards,  like 

■  ui  clock -Murk,  die  course  of  the 
Kdi  ac-lor  requires,  room  fur  liis 
r*>  e|iic  ronpcnitioiis,  uid  follow 
orkJi'o  >hiti>-.'>'  occupici  'ait  three 
A  uf  IAhi  »iiiixute  is  confined  to 
Ultra.  Tbe  nctiou  of  tlie  |Ktcm 
.  *i  init.  in  case  of  repetition,  and 
i  fuccatpi    lo   Uf  Jiuiiii  purpose  is 

*  without  bnug  exposed  to  lite 
mIu,  mi  Un-  imill  of  u  day  is  not 
ihW  iiuu>  hour*.."  I'ait;.  indeed. 
.  n|g    M    in   eery  poem,  anil,  in 


it  of  an.    (See  JJi 
t  uc  h>  ■BattalaMb  dBw 
■net  u(  fuiiu-  may  be  n 


.)     But 


I    ecix 
.  *nu  my.  ""  i  ao  ik.ii 
,  but  morely  fiu«tuei 
f  liic  (t'«i»Kr. 


Such  pruduc- 
uaat  always   remain  exceptions   la 

UW»|wiimii[  Vails  of  different 
liilU»  CMBbiiM.il  fur  nn  evening's 
•at  m>  ui»*  niMiU  call  such  n  per- 
^».     Tlie  JJUKUiwifji  of  a  ntasirrly 

na;  !»■  beautiful,  and  much  Ban 
jrc  valuable  lluui  many  |i1fl*tl 
—  TTl"  ur  mil  ilatues. 

been  mid.  it  appears  that  tin  epic 
MM  cubjacU.  grave  and  elevated 
■I  Mikuni  poems,  glowing  and 
•Ma's  and  H  ieland's  epics,  rheer- 

hfcc  Taauno's  and  Duller-  inbui- 
lt-     Arcordumly,    epics  liai 
k;  mo.kJ.ei 
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m  -in-  Kape  of  the  Bucket) 
Ike  Lock,  or  Uoileau's  Lulrin ; 
at  Jerusalem  Delivered  ;  hIIcki 
■a  litsc  ili>  i'ious  'Jin  never  be  very 

past  iiapecceptilily  into  each  other. 

is,  ww  inielii.  uliiiii-t  in;-,  plastic. 
*i  lyric,  and  always  descriptive  in 
r*.  and  Milton  often  pouis  forth  bi- 
=«t5  id  a  lyric  strain;  yet  tile   poems 

age  and  the  literature  of  a  nation 
y  aiieci  each  other,  we  Irate  this 
irse,  in  epic  poetry.  Who  can  enlcn- 
idm-ncr  which  t  lower  probably  liail 

«1U[1>  ?  Whilst,  nn  111,'  oilier  hand. 
«C  lo  the  public  trait  in  the  tun 
7*.  that  ibis  eliaract eristic  was  im- 
■  epic  poetry.  Among  tlie  modern 
l«ri.p(jr.  none  is  so  well  adapted  lo 
le  tifflisb— ii  I'ii'i ■iiiii-ij.iR.-  up  "IikIi. 
tly  tiwing  tlie  srt'.n  number  of  tni:- 
*■*  «f  an  epic  clmriicter.  of  ivhicii 
beaatiful.  uucbuliiis  all  "aimn-.  frimi 
FaraJise  Lost  toiiie  witoftluilibras. 
■i.t.!.-n-r.  BuUer,  Pope,  !niH.t.  Uvron. 
■ell.  ?outliej,  mill  ninny  dilii-r  di>tin. 
.ut  embraced  in  tlie  list  <  it'  tjisb'Ji 

*r  of  (ood  epics,  the  Italians  are  ii':v.t 
uauaf  modem  nalio«i5.  and  can  |im- 
AehirbAl character,  while  tin:  Liij:li>li 


liiive  but  one  of  tlie  liigiitsl  rank  tn  i)jj|KBe  lo  Uieni  : 
tliese  tlirue  ore  Dante's  Divuta  Commtdiit,  our  of  the 
LT.uiilr-l  jir.H.liicUuii-  nf  lln-  Iiiiin.-iii  iii  i  in  I  ;  Aminos 
Orlando  Forum,  tie  flower  of  rotiiiuiuc  poetry  ;  and 
Tassu's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  a  poem  which,  If  defi- 
uieal  in  originality  mni  rliaracLtJ-,  I  wo  very  iniport- 
igTcdicnls  ol  nn  epic,  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
ne*i  and  haraiony,  and.  in  tact,  lifts  not.  in  our 
opinion,  lieen  eqtmlled  in  these  nspvi.'ts.  The  Ital- 
ians are  tory  rich  in  burlesque  aiul  satiric  apics. 

Tlie  (leimans  possess  otic  (.Teat  noeieiit  epic,  the 
Xdietungtalied,  a  j  ueni  of  tlie  (muHiest  df-sipi,  and  of 
tlie  liiaylust  riuili  in  rejriinl  to  tla- ebutacteri  described, 
excelling  in  (bis  rcspccl  tlie  Iliad  of  llorutir  ;  the 
cliief  ptrsonngv  of  wbidi  Is  violent,  self-willed,  and 
incapable  of  self-governiiiont,  to  us  to  fail  tar  below 
tlie  rank  ol  n  true  hem,  wltose  nttributes  should  be 
bcuinew  and  self-eoinuuuid,  a  spirit  uiialwiken  in  aJ- 
versiij-,  and  an  intellect  adequate  to  every  exigency. 
BjiU  in  respect  in  (mciicil  rxeciitiiai  nnd  beauty  of 
buiii;ua|5e,  tue  Aifir/unfrafierf  cannot  be  compared 
widi  the  Ionic  rhapsodies.  Of  a  very  early  date, 
likewise,  k  tlie  satirical  epic  Rryimrd  tlit  Fa*  (q.  v.), 
B  poem  alike  orit-iniil  in  dcsit-ii  and  execution,  in 
wcll-concBived  nial  well  executed  satire.  It  may  lie 
roil"  idem!  a  model  of  satiric  epic  piciry.  The  great- 
est uiinlrm  epic  of  kafl  ticrniuns  is  llie  Ifemadr.  by 
Klopstuck.  whlcli  we  consider  foully  in  its  very  con- 
caption,  as  Uic  life  of  the  Saviour  offer*  bin  little 
tiuiltrr  suitable  fur  tlie  epic  poet,  so  ttiat  the  poem, 
in  genrrel.  lias  little  of  an  (ntt  diaracter.  It  is  net 
much  rcoil  in.lirrunj.iiy  ;  when  perused,  it  is  gene- 
rally as  n  task,  and  from  ;i  fet-lin^uf  duty.  In  modern 
times,  the  Germans  liave  liad  several  epics  from 
U'icland,  Sebultie,  and  others ;  but  he  who  lim 
enjoyid  Canioens,  Ariu-io,  nod  tlie  epi.s  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish poets,  will  not  think  ilia!  the  German  epics  rise 
in  value  by  comparison  :  still  less  should  we  tlillik 
of  extolling  those  Genuun  epics  which  |«rtake  niorc 
or  less  of  the  character  of  idyllic  jioetry  ;  and  the 
molt  celebrated  of  which  b  Goethe's  Hermann  and 
Dvrolhea,  a  poem  ininli  c-rceined  by  his  countrymen 
in  g-eiiernl  (but  in  which  we  were  never  able  to  lake 
any  preat  interest),  yiiiin/  ijiininl  ile^criptidiis  in 
incorrect  hexameters  :  it  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that,  when  this  poem  was  written,  tiexunielers, 

in  (ierinan,  were  si -thine;    new,  and  the  standard 

of  correctness  laid  then  not  been  raised  so  high  us  it 
has  since  been,  chielly  by  the  exert  ions  of  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel.  Still  li-  could  we  ever  relish  the  Louisa 
of  V'oss,  a  pnem  which  treats  in  regular  epic  style 
the  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  cnunlry  clerpyman,  and  in 
which  the  slaiidini.'  e|iithet  . hnfiintis  (re?|»:ctable)  i- 
as  often  and  gravely  re[i-aied,  whenever  -  tlie  pastor 
of  liranau  "  is  mei.tioii'il,  as  sKtft-fnuted,  in  Homer, 
Willi  the  mime  of  Achilles.  1'esiTiptivenessbnot  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  lienuan  language  as  in 
tlie  Englisli  (il  is  tunic  nlisiracl  and  uietaplivsicil, 
lience  in  poetry'  more  lyrical),  and  therefore  it  does 
not  so  naturally  lend  the  poet  In  epic  poetry. 

The  must  important  epic  of  the  Spaniards  is  Er- 
illa'a  Arnaeariu.  ;\  jnu'in.  which,  to  foreigners,  gene- 
rally appears  like  n  dull  cliinuicle.  defective  in  jxjeti- 
ml  eontnseiicss  of  Inns* ante  ttnil  originality  of  ideas. 
I  Iii'  Spaniards  possess  several  epic-  of  nn  allegoric- 
r,ii-iou.  elautieter. 

One  of  the  iiohte.-t  of  rpii  product  ions  is  Cameoaie' 
L'ltiuii,  which,  like  a  magnificent  flower,  sprung 
laturallj  out  of  a  lieroir  and  udorious  age,  anil  whicli, 
in  spite  of  the  many  animadversions:  on  particular 
parts  of  it,  in  which  the  taste  of  the  age  may  have 
prevailed  over  the  higher  i  luims  of  poetry,  will  be 
priied  as  long  as  noble  ideas  and  benndful  descri|i- 

Tlie  French  language.  Ihe  chirf  (raits  of  which  lire 
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precision,  and  an  agreeable  and  often  charming  viva- 
city, is  not  very  well  adapted  for  the  epic,  which, 
not  to  become  tedious  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  nar- 
rative, reauires  a  copious  and  descriptive  language  ; 
qualities  far  which  the  French  language  is  by  no 
means  remarkable.  The  Henriadc  strikes  most 
foreigners  as  a  failure,  in  which  Uie  autlior's  intellect 
was  su|>erior  to  his  genius.  Boileau's  comic  epic, 
the  Lufriny  is  much  esteemed. 

Of  the  (frees:  epics,  it  is  well  known  that  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odwtsey  are  the  principal.  Much  the  most 
distinguished  Roman  epic  is  the  ASneid  of  Virgil. 
Lucan's  Pkartaim  is  rather  a  historical  chronicle 
than  an  epic.  It  is  intended  as  an  apotheosis  of  Pom- 
pey.  The  licentious  Petronius  also  wrote  an  epic  on 
the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  contemporary  of  Vespasian,  wrote  an  epic  on 
the  Argonauts,  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  Argonau- 
tiem  of  Anollonius  Rhodius.  There  are,  however, 
some  noble  passages  in  Valerius  Flaccus.  Silius 
Italicus,  wrote  an  epic  on  the  second  Punic  war. 
Statius  contemporary  of  Domitian,  is  the  author  of 
the  Thebaidj  which  he  dedicated  to  this  corrupt 
tyrant.  His  style  is  bombastic  and  affected;  but 
tie  is  a  writer  of  genius.  Dante  acknowledges  this 
in  his  poem. 

EP1CHARMUS  OP  COS,  a  philosopher  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  at  Syracuse,  and  there 
wrote  his  celebrated  comedies,  now  lost.  Their 
number  is  reckoned  at  fifty-two,  and  the  titles  of 
forty  of  them  have  been  preserved.  The  tyrant 
Hiero  banished  him  from  Syracuse,  on  account  of 
his  philosophical  principles,  and  some  allusions  in  his 
comedies.  He  ended  his  days  in  his  native  place, 
at  an  advanced  age.  The  Sicilian  comedy  of  Kpi- 
charmus,  prior  to  the  Attic,  grew  out  of  the  mimes, 
which  were  peculiar  to  this  island,  making  a  sort  of 
popular  poetry.  He  arranged  the  separate  uncon- 
nected scenes,  exhibited  in  the  mimes,  into  continued 
plots,  as  in  tragedy.  His  comedies  were  long  re- 
garded as  models  in  this  species  of  composition,  and 
are  as  much  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  as  by  their  wit  and  lively  dialogue.  The 
Sicilian  comedy,  in  opposition  to  the  Attic-Ionic,  is 
also  designated  as  tlie  Doric  comedy. 

EPICHIREMA  is  the  name  given,  in  logic  and 
rhetoric,  to  a  conclusion,  whose  premises  are  at  the 
same  time  proved  by  reasons  annexed,  so  that  an 
abridged  compound  argument  (polysyllogism)  is 
formed* 

EPICTETUS.  This  celebrated  Stoic  was  born  at 
Hieropolis,  in  Phrygia,  A.D.  90,  and  lived  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus,  a  brutal 
freedman  of  Nero,  whose  abuse  and  mal-treatment 
he  bore  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that,  his  master  once  striking  a  severe  blow 
upon  his  leg,  he  calmly  remonstrated,  telling  him 
that  he  would  break  the  limb.  The  tyrant  redoubled 
his  blows,  and  broke  the  bone.  "  Did  I  not  tell  thee 
so?"  was  the  only  exclamation  of  the  philosopher. 
He  was  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  but  always  lived  in 
the  greatest  poverty.  The  foundation  of  his  mor- 
ality was  patience  and  abstinence.  The  excellence 
of  his  system  was  universally  acknowledged.  Domi- 
tian banished  him,  with  other  philosophers,  from 
Rome  ;  for  the  tyrant  could  not  but  hate  men  who*e 
principles  breathed  scorn  of  all  injustice  and  wick- 
edness. Epictetus  settled  in  Epirus,  but  returned 
after  the  death  of  Domitian,  and  was  in  high  esteem 
with  Adrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and,  A.  D.  134, 
was  made  governor  of  Cappadocia.  Arrian  collected 
the  sayings  of  Epictetus,  his  teacher ;  we  have  them 
still,  under  the  title  <£  Bnckmdmn.  Besides  this 
manual,  we  have  four  books  more  of  philosophical 
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maxims,  by  liim.  Of  both  works,  esj 
the  Enchiridion,  there  have  been  man 
Schweighauser  has  published  them  torn 
sic,  1799,  seqq.  6  vols.).  As  a  proof  < 
respect  in  which  Epictetus  was  held,  it  is  I 
study  lamp  was  sold  after  his  death  for  I 
sand  drachmas. 

EPICURUS ;  born  at  Gargettus,  near  A 
B.  C.    This  Creek  philosopher  was  the  i 
parents,  and  of  so  studious  a  disposition, 
12th  year,  he  went  to  Athens  to  atteod  i 
tions  of  the  grammarian  PamphUius.    * 
him  repeat  a  verse  of  Hesiod,  in  which  i 
led  the  first  of  all  created  beings,  he  in 
created  Chaos,  for  he  must  be  the  first  of 
The  grammarian  referred  fc       to  the  no 
whom  Epicurus  henceforth  y  i 

he  was  not  contented  with  -  AU 

order  to  cultivate  his  mind, 
tion,  he  travelled  through 
last,  in  his  36th  year,  opentu  —  - 
at  Athens.     He  was  soon  i  ™ 

scholars.    He  taught  that        *. 
in  a  happiness,  springing  i>u«,  w       ^ 
tion  or  vicious  pleasures,  but  vv 

sisting  in  the  peace  and  h  iu»j  %J 
itself.  He  accordingly  ir**>unced  v 
braced  virtue,  not  for  their  own  takes,  m 
connexion  with  happiness,  vice  being  as  ia 
with  it  as  virtue  is  essential  to  it.  He  re* 
wisdom,  moderation,  temperance,  secli 
political  affiiirs,  gentleness,  forbearance  t 
self-love  of  men,  firmness  of  tout,  the  en 
decent  pleasures  (so  far  as  it  does  not  iocs 
for  new  pleasures),  and  contempt  of  life, 
from  pain  he  regarded  as  desirable,  but,  I 
time,  he  bore  with  fortitude  the  most  e 
pains  of  body.  Although  he  distinctly  I 
meaning  of  his  doctrines  by  his  own  est 
(which  some,  however,,  charged  with  pride 
yet  they  have  been  often  misunderstood  o 
seiited.  His  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  ti 
borrowed  from  Democritus,  a  atomical  aa 
Proceeding  upon  the  axiom,  that  nothing 
duced  from  nothing,  he  assumed  two 
eternal  and  infinite  ant  causes  space, 
indivisible  bodies,  arranged  in  endless  *—- 
atoms,  by  virtue  of  their  natural  gravity 
space,  and  mingled  with  one  another.  T 
union  possible,  he  supposed  them  to 
straight  but  in  curved  lines.  By  these 
crossed  and  hit  each  other  in  all  possiUr 
from  their  numberless  combinations  and 
lions,  arose  bodies  and  beings  of  all  kinds. 
single  atoms  bad  no  other  qualities  than 
gravity,  they  produced,  when  combined 
the  various  qualities  that  affect  the  atones 
sound,  smell,  &c.  He  further  taught 
things  arose  from  the  union  of  atom*,  so 
be  again  destroyed  by  their  dissolution; 
multitudes  of  worlds,  formed  bv  ehmw, 
continually  rising  and  falling.  The  world,  J 
a  beginning,  must  have  an  end ;  and  out 
a  new  one  will  be  formed.  He  found  m 
between  men  and  brutes,  and  ascribed  III 
the  soul  to  the  same  material  pro  aboti 
The  gods,  he  thought,  lived  -  I 
unconcerned  about  the  world.  ~d 

was  not  unjustly  charged  will 
ism,  drew  upon  him  much  opy. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy*-*.  ...w 
system  found  many  followers  in  R 
Celsus,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  Luc 
eminent,  although  it  never  attain 
the  Peripatetic,  Stoic,  and  Platonic  . 


f  flip    most    considerable 

>!ujxni!ie*ii5 ;  partictilnrly 
•nt  temple  of  .Esculapins, 
:e  not  far  from  the  (own. 
•ntrance  declared  it  to  be 
Crowds  of  invalids  resorted 
obtaining  a  cure  from  the 
He  honour  festivals  were 

EMIC  DISEASE  {from 
eople),  signifies  a  Slate  of 
i  place  or  tract  of  country 
iod.  An  epidemic  always 
mal  influences,  which  gia- 
es  in  the  bodily  system,  as 
ess.  Thus  many  diseases 
peculiar  morbid- matter  in 
ly  particular  winds ;  e.  g ., 
rases  -.  also,  poor  or  scanty 
ures,  &c,  may  occasion 
rcity,  which  compel  men  to 
neans  of  sulnstenre,  (as, 
«1  Sweden,  to  tlie  hark  of 
jften    occasion    epidei 


Bright-oblique-angled  prism  of  115"  36*,  and  64° 
24',  which  is  therefore  its  primary  crystal.  Some  of 
its  more  interesting  secondary  or  actually  occurring 
forms  are  the  following,  via. :  I .  the  primary  crystal, 
altered  by  the  truncation  of  its  acute  lateral  edges, 
and  terminated  at  both  extremities  by  dihedral  sum- 
mits ;  8.  (lie  some,  but  terminated  by  four-sided 
pyramids,  whose  apices  are  truncated ;  3.  the  pri- 
mary crystal,  with  all  its  Intend  edges  truncated  and 
terminated  as  in  the  last  instance.  The  prisms  are 
generally  streaked  longitudinally;  lustre,  vitreous; 
colour,  green  end  gray  prevalent.  Among  the. 
most  common  sliades  of  the  first  is  pistachio-green  ; 
tile  gray  colours  puss  into  white ;  translucent  on  the 
edges,  and  sometimes  transparent;  brittle;  liard- 
'ial  of   feldspar,  ami  little  inferior  to 

.    .      I  ■ r 

Inrger  crystal* 

coals,  the  outer  ones  of  which,  oemg  peeieo,  on, 
leave  a  crystal  with  smooth  races.  Thin  crystals 
are  often  observable.  W  hen  massive,  the  individu- 
als are  columnar,  straight,  and  eitljer  parallel  or  di- 


08  EPHJASTRIC— -EPIMKNIJJK.S. 


Portiuw*1.  anil  Frt'iiili.     '1  lie  French  haw 
guished  thciiiseho   he)ond    must   natiuin 
gram. 

l-.PItiRAPil  ;  the  inscription  (q.  v.).  r.  , 
temple,  or  prefixed  to  a  Imok  .motto). —  Epy 
die  study  or  knowledge  •■('  inscriptions  a 
auxiliary  to  history  'I  he  «|>i^ra|>tui-  side  o 
is  tluit  on  which  the  imam*  ami  the  iiiscript 
imprcssrd ;  mvurpigruphtr  i>  the  name  gi\* 
it'  it  1im»  only  mi  inscription  ;  anepigrapAic,  i 
only  an  image.  For  the  origin  of  the  word  « 
gram. 

LPILKPSY   (in   Latin  epilepsia,  froin  tbf 
iT(>«f»p«»*r.  to  st>izr  upon);  a  iienou**  disc 


the  green  variety  from  Nurwaj  :  silica,  37  ;  illumine, 
21  ;  lime.  IS;  oxide  of  iron.  J?  4  ;  oxide  of  manganese. 
1.50.  Heforc  the  blow-pi)**,  this  s|n:cie*  incite,  with 
much  iutiimcsccm-e,  into  a  greenish  trans]  ttreni 
plass.  Kpidote  is  found  in  the  oldest  nicks,  in  which 
it  occupies  <lrn*>y  cavities,  or  mirmw  veins,  bfint; 
irregularly  distributed  through  them,  without  ewr 
entering  into  thfir  coiii|msitinii,  as  a  regular  ingre- 
dient. Magnificent  crystals  of  it.  two  or  three  indies 
in  length,  and  one  or  two  in  diameter,  are  found  at 
Arcndal,  in  Norway,  and  are  hence  called  Arendalilc. 
Similar  varieties  <NTiir  in  Sweden,  mid  at  I  runomin. 
New  I  lampshire.  Finely  crystallized  s|Kvimcus  come 
from  Piedmont;  and  the  zoi«.itr  turieiy  is  found  in 

the  Tyrol,  mid  in  a  great  number  of  places  in  the  -  ]  tending  on  various  causes,  often  exceeding 
Cnited  Suites.  The  transparent  crystals,  of  a  fine  ,  plicated,  and  incapable  of  being  removed ;  I 
colour,  are  .sometimes  wrought  by  the  lapidary  ;  |  often  an  incurable  j* 'nodical  disease.  np|«i 
though  tliey  are  esteemed  of  little  value  in  jewel-  I  single  paroxy-ms.  It.  for  the  mo>i  |«rt.  is  p 
lery.  I  by  a  cold  vapour  (uum  epifrptica),  creeping  i 

KPKJASTKir  (epigastrictts.  from  in.  ti]KJii,  or  j  the  foot  or  Iiand  to  the  breast  and  head;  be 
above,  and  y*rr.*,  the  stomach).  That  part  of  the  times  there  are  no  precursi\e  symptoms, 
alhlomeii  llint  lies  over  the  stomach  is  called  the  epi-  tient  suddenly  falls,  commonly  with  a  cry,  tlie 
gastric  region.  It  reaches  from  the  pit  of  the  mo-  |  an*  convulsed,  oilier  parts  are  agitated  more 
mach  to  an  imaginary  line  ahntc  the  na\  el,  supposed  !  entire  insensibility  Mitrceds,  the  hreaili  is  *t 
to  be  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  the  Inst  of  the  |  quick,  broken,  and  accompanied  with  gru 
false  ribs  to  the  other.  Its  sides  are  call  til  Ayjto-  i  mouth  foams,  the  face  is  convulsed,  the  tctrti 
chondritis  ami  an*  covered  by  the  fuNc  ribs,  between  ,  together,  the  eyes  are  distorted,  the  urine  an 
which  lies  the  epigastrium.  I  evacuations   tire  disclmrgcd  imoliiniarily.  ti 

Kl'ltiLoTTIS  from  in'.  iqioit,  ami  j>.*ttis%  the  |  are  wide  o|m-ii  and  staring,  and  insensible 
tongue)  ;  the  cnrtilage  at  the  root  of  [he  tongue,  that  light.  Tlie  pJiroxy^m  is  usually  oter  in  ti*n  or 
falls  ii|khi  the  glottis,  or  supt-rior  opening  of  the  i  minutes.  '1  he  patient  awakes  as  from  a  det; 
larynx  ;  up|»cr  part  of  the  windpipe.  Its  figure  is  entirely  unconscious  of  what  lias  passed  :  I 
nearly  oval  ;  it  is  enuenw  |  osteriorly,  and  convex  nothing  unpleasant,  except  fatigue,  and  a  lit 
anteriorly.  Its  apex  or  sii|»crior  extremity  is  loose,  m  his  limbs.  Sometimes  the  paroxysm*  ooci 
and  is  always  elevated  upwards  |>y  jis  own  elasticity,  or  ten  limes  in  an  hour,  or  oficncr  ;  sometiii 
While  the  back  of  the  tongue  isilniwn  backwards  in  ■  once  n-nioiilh.  at  tlie  change  of  the  moon,  a 
swallowing,  the  epiglottis  is  put  over  the  aperture  of  six  months,  or  at  still  longer  j*  rim  Is.  Dun 
the  larwix  ;  hence  it  shuts  up  the  passage  from  the  ,  paroxysm,  ull  that  is  to  In*  attended  to  is  to  ] 
mouth  into  the  larynx.  Tlie  Imse  of  the  epiglottis  is  j  the  lutieui  from  injuring  himself.  A 11  other-' 
fixed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage, the  os  hyoides,  and  the  -  such  as  forcing  o|ien  the  thumbs,  and  the 
hasp  of  the  tongue,  by  a  strong  liirament.  ■  of  no  avail.  except  to  terminate  the  paroxysm 

KPUiOM  ;  the  collective  name  of  the  sons  of  the  ,  but,  at  the  same  time,  occasion  a  quicker  re 
seven  (ireek  princes,  who  conducted  the  first  war  '  it,  ami  render  the  disease  more  difficult  tocu 
against  Thel>e^.  without  micjccss.  The  name  signi-  KPILOCil'K  ilium  the  <ireek  !«■•  and  iiy#i 
ties  after Jxtrn.  or  fff/<yr«*or.>,  from  \rt  and  y-iy»ir/«i,  s|H*ech)  ;  the  closing  address  to  the  audiena 
to  be  h-iru.     >ec  T/nt#it.  end  of  a  play.     The  epiloirue  is  tin*  op|n»site 


pn*!nguey  or  opening  address.  Many  of  Shaks 
plays  have  an  epilogue  as  well  as  prologue,  ii 
tin-   |K>et   s( miei  uues  craves-  the  liidulisnirv 


KI'KJKAM   vfroiu  it.,  ii{khi,  ami  >;«'•»,  I  write; 
originally  an  iuscripliou.  then  n  poetical  inscription 
in  temples,  on  tombs.  &c.     The  object  requires  bre- 
vity, but  admits  of  all  kinds  of  sentiments  ami  ideas  ;  I  sjM*cUitors  for  the  mulls  of  his  piece  and  Uir  p 
and  it  is  a  ureal   mistake  to  MipiKis**  the  epigram    ami*,  ami  somen mes  inti mates  in  wliat  light  n 
always  satirical.     I'rom   its  conci^'  and  expressive  |  is  to  Ik?  considerf*d.     The  epilogue  is  some! 
character,  it    is.    iinl:e.l,  well   fit  lei  1   for  satin1,  and  j  necessjiry  appemhige.  to  tell  Us  something  uf 
often  employed  for  sitirical  purposes. as  it  was,  like-    jM»iiion.  which  caumtl  1>e  gatheretl  from  the 
wise,  with  the  Romans;   but  an  epiimim  may  I ie  I  sitiou  itself.     As  it  is  very  difficult  to  i»rev 
didai-tie,  satiric,  comic,  lyric,  or  elegiac.     Lessinir.  j  login's  and  epilogues  from  sinking  into  roe.. 
in  his  Theory  of  the  Kpigram.  says,  tluit  it  is  mode  '  mon-places.  mid  from  injuring  miner  than  a 
up  of  two  parts — of  an  interesting  idea  and  a  striking    play,  they  atford  an  opi*>rt  unity  for  real  | 
conclusion:  but  I  lerder  lias  shown  tiiat  this  is  not  ,  slam  its  powers. 

the  essential  cluractcr  of  the  epigram,  though  a  fre-  j      KIMMLNIDKS  ;    a  celebrated    plulosopl 
queut  ami  agreeable  form.     It   was  not,    by   any  '  |HMat  of  uuliquity.  l)orn  in  Crtrip.  in  the  6th. 
means,  tcnerully  the  case  with  the  d'reek  epigrams.  |  before  Chri-i.     By  some  he  is  reckoned  amc 
The  epigram,  with  the  Romans,  flourished  most,  us    *vwn  wise  men.  instead  of  Feriamler.     He  ii 


ented  as  favoured  witli  di^  me  coinunuiical 
as  an  infallible  prophet.     W  hen  tlie  Athei 
visitcil   with   war  und   j^e^lilencc.  ami 


was  natural,  in  eormpt  times,  when  satin1  found 
most  occasion  for  reproach,  mid  wit  took  tlie  place  of 
noble  ideas.   < 'ulullus and  Martial  wen'  distinguished 

epigrammatic  (mcts  among  the  Romans.     ManH,  in  .  ileclared   that   they  liad  drawn   on   themseh 
the  thneof  Francis  I.,  Piron. .!.  H.  Iltms<eau,  Lebniu.  1  divine  anger  by  the   profanation  of  the  tea 
lloileau.  and  even  Racine,  are  distinguished  in  this    which  the  followers  of  (\lon  luil  lieen  put  \n 
detriment  among  the  rrenrh.     The  most  piquant  '  ami  iiui-t  expiate  their  offence,  they  sent  fin 
epigrams  of  the  Romans  ami  Pniich  an*  also  the  !  uides.  xiho  was  reuowneii  for  his  wisdom  afiu 


most  licentious  ;  und  otleml  as  much  by  their  indeli- 
iwy  as  they  divert  by  their  ingenuity.  Tlie  tender 
ami  pathetic  epigram  of  the  (J reeks  has  U*en  suiv- 
piie«i  by  the  madrigal  among  the  Italians,  Spanish,  i  any  presents,   and   asked  no  other 


from  rrvle.  to  rectmcile  tliem  to  the  god 
gratified  their  wislws.  ami  intruduceil  variooi 
institutions.     On  Ids  de|>artiire,  lie  refajied  to 

rewanl 


all  Ins  tceliii^s.  ilcvoicd 
ind  acconiplislit  wnnui 
j id  strength  of  which  he 
ujffssinns~.  She  was  not 
'  her  tent,  as  she  used  In 

■  eccentricities.  Slie  iliil 
>  place  liim  in  a  situation 

She  gave  him  a  cottage 
famous)  in  her  park  of 
Montmorency.  II  ere  the 
Uoiie  passed  many  days, 
romantic  attacliuient    to 

■  became  jealous  of  Ixifmi 
mself  introduced  to  his 
nee  of  this  feeling,  whit  I [ 
■1,  a  coolness,  and  finally 
I  ween  hint  and  the  lady, 
iresseil  in  his  Confessions, 
juct  of  madam*  li'Epirsiy 
Found  in  Grimm's  Corins- 
tnt  is  also  given  of  some 

Inch  the  mo*t  celebrated 
'f.     In  this  the  authoress, 

style,  sets  forth  the  prin- 

i  for  children,  with  equal 
'iniiglit.      It  obtained,  in 


the  kings  ot  Kpirus  was  Pyrrhus,  wlio  niaite  war 
upon  tlie  Romans.  Being  delivered  from  the  Mace- 
donian yoke  by  the  Humans,  when  lliey  conquered 
Philip  II.,  the  Kpirots  gradually  became  so  powerful, 
tluit  tliey  assisted  Antioclins  and  Perseus  against  the 
Romans,  but  tliereby  only  hastened  their  own  down- 
fall, Paulus  .Emilius  (q.  v.j  subdued  them,  and  gave 
up  their  towns  to  pillage.  Seventy  towns  were 
destroyed,  and  150,000  men  sold  into  slavery. 
Kpirus,  from  this  lime,  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
Roman  empire,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
under  Amurath  II.,  in  ll:?2.  laslrint  tScnnderbeg, 
q.  v.),  the  last  of  the  royal  family  in  Epirus,  and 
educated  at  the  Ottoman  court,  threw  off  the  Turkish 
yoke;  but,  after  his  death,  his  country  was  again 
conquered  by  Mahomet  II.,  1400.  It  is  principally 
iuluibited  by  Arnauts. 

EPISCENIL'M,  in  modem  theatres,  the  front  part 
of  tlie  stage ;  in  ancient  theatres,  the  upper  part  of 
the  scene. 

EPISCOPACY.  See  England,  Chtmh  */.  and 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

EPISODE.  (Latin  epuodiuia,  from  tlie  Greek 
Unrclni)  is  employed  by  Aristotle,  in  two  significti- 
linns.  Sometimes  it  denotes  those  parts  ol  o  play 
which  are  between  the  choruses,  and  sometimes  an 
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EPISTOL.C  OBSCURORL'M   VIRORUM. — EPITAPH. 


to  bring  the  plot  into  a  narrower  space,  in  order  to 
make  it  more  distinct  and  lively.  He  therefore 
inserts  it  in  the  course  of  the  story,  hut  so  skilfully, 
that  we  expect  it  in  this  very  place  ;  and  it  not  only 
serves  as  a  key  to  what  lias  gone  before,  but  prepares 
us  for  what  is  to  come,  vis.,  the  passion  of  Dido.  In 
this  way,  the  episode  becomes  an  essential  part  of  the 
whole,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  if  it  is  of  any  impor- 
tance to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  poem.  So  with 
the  tale  in  Wieland's  Oberon  ;  it  appears  incidental, 
but  explains  to  us  the  reason  of  Oberon's  singular 
interest  in  the  fete  of  Huon.  In  epic  poetry,  there 
is  much  more  room  for  the  episode  than  in  dramatic, 
where  the  poem  is  confined  to  a  present  action.  The 
term  episode  has  also  been  transferred  to  painting, 
especially  historic  painting,  in  a  sense  analogous  to 
that  which  it  has  in  poetry. 

EPISTOL  JS  OB&CURORUM  VIRORUM  (Let- 
ters of  obscure  Men— in  the  double  sense  of  ostatrre) ; 
a  collection  of  satirical  letters,  wliich  first  appeared 
in  1515,  pretending  to  be  written  by  well  known 
clergymen  and  professors  in  the  countries  on  the 
Rhine,  particularly  of  Cologne,  in  barbarous  Latin, 
in  which,  together  with  theological  controversies  on 
different  topics,  were  contained  sharp  satires  on  the 
excesses  of  the  clergy  of  that  time.  The  celebrated 
Ulrich  von  Hutten,  with  other  men  of  learning,  took 
part  in  this  work.  Oldest  edition,  by  Aldus  Manu- 
tius  (Cologne,  1505,  4U>).  In  1517,  these  letters 
arere  numbered  among  the  prohibited  books  by  a 
papal  bull.  They  have  been  lately  republished,  in 
1826.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting publications  of  its  time. 

EPiSTYLIl  M.     See  Architecture. 

EPITAPH  (from  the  Greek  lr<r«>M,  from  lei) 
upon,  and  **f*{,  tomb) ;  the  inscription  on  a  tomb- 
stone. The  Greeks  applied  this  name  to  those 
verses  which  were  sunff  in  memory  of  a  deceased  per- 
son, on  the  day  of  bis  raneral,andon  the  anniversary 
of  this  day.  An  epitaph  should  be  characterised  by 
brevity  and  truth.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  its 
nature  than  the  long-winded  stories  on  tombs,  often 
as  untrue  as  they  are  long,  and  which  differ  from 
common  prose  in  nothing  but  an  arbitrary  division 
into  long  and  short  lines.    The  Germans  have  a 

Sroverb,  "  He  lies  like  a  tombstone,  and  is  as  impu- 
pnt  as  a  newspaper."  The  English  are  peculiarly 
addicted  to  loni  epitaphs,  relating  a  whole  life,  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  An  Eng- 
lish churchyard  affords  much  food  for  reflection.  Tt 
is  plain,  that  the  form  of  an  epitaph  should  corre- 
spond with  the  character  of  the  subject  of  it  The 
epitaphs  of  men  who  have  performed  great  actions, 
known  to  the  whole  world,  or  who  have  made  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  art,  which  are  acknowledged 
by  their  age,  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  consist- 
ing of  little  else  than  their  name,  which  is,  of  itself, 
enough  to  bring  up  a  whole  history  to  the  memory 
of  the  reader.  Long  panegyric  and  reflection  are 
out  of  place  here.  Who  would  not  prefer,  on  a 
tombstone  erected  to  Washington,  the  shujie  name 
Washington,  to  any  attempt  to  point  out  h»  merits? 
The  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  general  Mas- 
sena,  who  is  buried  In  the  cmetiere  at  VEst,  in  Paris, 
contains  only  the  word  Masstnm.  And  simplicity  is 
equally  essential  to  give  effect  to  the  record  of  the 
gentle  virtues  of  domestic  life. 

We  will  here  give  a  ft»w  epitaphs  deserving  of 
remembrance.  One  of  the  happiest  is  that  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  St  Paul's,  London,  of  which  be 
was  the  architect : — 

Jfi  nwnrnmentum  quarts,  ckrcumsfice. 
"  If  you  ask  for  hb  moo  w nt.— look  around." 
Merry  a  epitaph  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Xordlingen 
i>  alao  very  appropriate.     It  is, 


Sta,  tiator;  keraemealeas. 
"  Stop,  traveller !— 'Ui  m  hero  thou 

The  marchioness  of  Santa  Cms  caused  a  i 
to  be  executed  by  Canova,  for  her  daughter 
it  to  cover  also  bcr  own  remains,  with 
tion: — 

Mater  infeUcissmmajilU  el  JAM. 
"  The  moat  unhappy  mocker —To  bar  daughter  a 

Count  Tessin,  governor  of  Gustavus  III.  c 
ordered  the  word*— 

Tandem  JeUx. 
M  Happy  at  last,** 

to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb.    The  fbllov 
Isaac  Newton's  epitaph : — 


Jsaacum  Settle*, 

Quern  immartaUm 

Tstlmntmr  Temp**,  Notwrw,  Ctrtmm, 

MartaUm  hoc  Mmnmmt 

FaUlur. 


M 


This  marble  acknowledges  I 
time,  nature,  and  heaven  prove 

The  following  couplet  by  Pope 
Newton's  monument: — 


in 


Nature  and  nature's  la 
God  said.  Let  Scut  on 


lay  bid  is  a 


id  in  nig) 
all  waal*. 

M.  Ducis  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  buried  on  the  bland  in  I 
Ermenonville. 

Entrt  ctapeufilers  paisibles, 
Krpose  J  tan  Jacquii  Hamasrau. 
Approchrz,  eamrs  drvlt*  tt  unsibl 
•  I  otre  ami  dort  ton*  ce  toad* am. 

"  Among  these  quiet  poplar*,  repueea  Jean -J  a 
aeau.    Approach,  true  and  sensitive   heart*! 
sleeps  under  this  tomb." 

One  of  the  simplest  and  saddest  is  that  of 
rian,  written  by  himself; — 

Adriantu,  Papa,  FI„  Halt  as  est, 
Qui  nihil  stbiimjtUchu 

In  tita, 

Quamquad  mmptrortt, 

Dtuit. 

"  Pope  Adrian  VI.  lies  here,  who  expevieu* 
more  unhappy  in  life  than  Uiat  he  commanded. 

The  following  epitaph, by  doctor  John 
brated  musician,  is  extremely  Iiappy : — 

Phillips,  whose  touch  harmonious  ceeld  i 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  and  hapless  In 
Rest  here,  distressed  by  pevorty  ne  unan 
Find  here  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  b* 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  si 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  liknth 


Here  is  also  a  fine  epitaph ,  by  Pope,  a 
bett,  who  died  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast  v- 


it  uretui 
sober  m 


Here  rests  a 

Blest  with  plain  reason  and  whh 
No  conquests  she,  but  o'er  herself 
No  arts  essay 'd,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Passion  and  pride  were  in  her  seal  nnka 
Convinc'd  that  virtue  only  la  our  our*  ; 
So  uaaSTeotad,  an  oampeaed  a  mend  : 
So  firm,  yet  soft;  so  strong,  yet  sereun'd 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  geld,  by  tortures  ti 
The  saint  suetain'd  it,  but  the  woman  da 

_  m 

But  the  finest  we  have  ever  read  Is  the  sin 
tion  in  St  Anne's  church,  at  Cracow,  dt 
count  Sierakowski  to  the  illustrious  Copei 

sta,  sal,  ne  mareare. 
"  He  commanded  the  sun  te  stand  t 

The  very  words  of  Scripture,  which  were 

i»retext  for  the  persecution  of  the  great  t 
le  discovered,  are    here    employed    to 
epitaph. 

Epitaphs,   notwithstanding    Uie    sol 
stances  with  which  they  are  u>»ociatc%> 
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abridge,  the  tragediat 
Era  BurtrHgt." 


bui.  troubled  with  ennui  :— 

[■-*.  Pl^BpnJri.oE-  "I  lh.  linn, 
mil  OK  mormiy,,  for  ■  tb.oj. 

of  doctor  Fran  kttn  expressed  itself 


ml  much  inferior,  15  the  full 


hjm  <7kwlifa  i 


jphs,  those  of  Hum*  arc  very  pun. 
■  iag  on  Piron,  written  by  him?'  if. 
nge,  against  the  French  acadcuiy. 


.,  be  found  in  Old  Greyfrin 


u  made  on  Montmatir,  n  man 
1*7.  but  deficient  in  judgment  :- 


£££,".?,". 


tins  and  stamping  with  the  feet.  It 


consisted  of  praises  of  the  liridrgroooi  and  bride,  with 
wishes  for  their  happiness.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
husband  scattered  nuts  among  the  young  men  nt  the 
same  time.  RubmIm  may  Be  seen  in  Theocritus'* 
epitlialauiium  of  Helen,  and  Uie  eplthnlnmiuni  of 
Catullus. 

EPITOME  (from  the  Greek  U.n^i,  from  iwi,  nud 
i>..,  f  cut) ;  an  abridgment,  an  abbreviation,  or 
<:uiii|.t-iiJiuiis  abstract. 

EPOCH,  or  ERA,  is  a  certain  fixed  point  of  time, 

iu.nl.-    twiiou-     iiy    ■■■>[ ciiiarknhle     i-M-ui,    hum 

whence,  as  from  a  root,  the  ensuing  years  are  mini' 
bcred  or  computed.  As  there  is  no  astronomical 
consideration  to  render  one  epoch  preferable  to 
another,  their  constitution  is  purely  arbitrary,  and, 
therefore,  various  eiinWms  have  Item  used  ut  different 
times  and  among  different  nations.  The  following 
article  is  from  the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac 
for  1830:— 

It  will  render  the  comparison  of  eras  much  easier 
if  we  give  some  account  of  what  is  meant  by  a  solar 
and  a  lunar  year.  A  solar  year  is  that  space  of 
time, during  which  all  the  seasons  have  their  course. 
This  takes  plac*  in  36S  days,  S  hours,  48  minutes,  and 
49  seconds;  and  an  approxirnatiun  to  that  time  has 
been  adopted  by  those  nations  «  hii  li  have  had  suf- 
ficient astronomical  science  to  determine  it.  But, 
is  it  would  be  impracticable  to  begin  every  new- 
ear  at  u  different  hour  of  the  day,  which  would  be 
lecessary  if  the  perfect  year  should  always  be  com- 

Sleted  before  ttie  commence menl  of  a  new  one,  365 
iys  have  been  taken  as  tile  length  of  a  year,  leav- 
ine  tlic  odd  hours  ami  minutes  to  accumulate  until 
they  amount  to  a  whole  day,  v.  hen  they  are  added  to 
the  year,  making  what  is  called  a  leap  year,  or  ntltr- 
calary  year,  of  366  days.  The  various  waysof  doing 
this  will  be  detailed  when  we  speak  of  the  different 
eras.  Some  nations  still  use  a  year  of  365  days, 
without  any  intercalation  ;  and  tins  is  called  a  vague 
or  erratic  year,  because  its  commencement  varies 
through  all  the  different  seasons.  A  lunar  year 
consists  of  IS  moons,  or  3J4  days.  This  may  be 
convenient  enough  for  short  periods,  but  is  so  ill 
adapted  for  the  computation  of  a  civilized  nation, 
ttmt  none  but  Mohammedans  lime  continued  in  the 
use  of  it,  even  for  a  little  time.  It  suits  the  course 
of  time  so  ill,  that  its  commencement  varies,  in  a  few 
years  through  all  the  seasons ;  and  many  men 
amongst  the  nations  which  use  it  can  remember 
the  fasts  and  festiMil-  nltcrini;  from  summer  to  win- 
ter, and  again  from  winter  to  summer,  and  their 
seedtime  and  harvest  alternately  wandering  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end.  The  luni- 
so  la  r  year  is  til  at  in  which  llic  inuiiih-  are  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  moon,  but  to  which  from 
time  to  time,  a  month  is  added,  whenever  the  year 
would  range  loo  widely  from  its  original  situation. 
This  year  is  inconvenient  from  its  varying  duration; 
but  as,  in  a  long  course  of  year-,  die  months  remain 
nearly  at  the  same  situation,  it  is  less  object  iona  hie 
than  tile  pure  lunar  year.  It  was  the  mode  of  com- 
putation of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  nnd  is  even  now 
tlial  of  the  Chinese.  Tartars,  Japanese,  and  Jews. 
All  tliese  varying  modes  render  the  comparison  of 
.bit-  much  i.ii.Tc  difficult  lliiin  il  ;i|i[.c:irs  to  lie  lit  (In- 
first  view.  We  shall  endeavour  so  far  to  simplify  the 
calculation  as  to  enable  any  arithmetician  to  com- 
pute, within  a  day  or  two,  the  ems  of  every  nation, 
and  10  reduce  them  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  Roman  Em.  Tin-  Rmli;  11  year,  in  its  arrange- 
ment anil  division,  is  that  on  whii  li  our  year  is  en- 
tirely founded.  The  Roman*  reckoned  their  time 
from  the  date  which  some  of  their  antiquaries  chose 
to  assign  for  the  founding  of  Rome,  via.  the  Klst  or 
April,  in  the  second  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad,  or 
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754  U.  C.  ThiTera  is  designated  by  the  letters, 
A.  lT.  C,  or  a*  urbe  audita  (from  the  building  off  the 
city).  The  Ant  year  used  l>y  them,  uimI  attributed 
to  Romulus,  consisted  of  ten  months  from  March  to 
December,  or  Sir  14  «lnys.  (For  an  account  of  the 
Roman  mode  of  computing  time,  see  Calendar.) 
The  Roman  year  has  been  adojrted  by  almost  all 
Christian  nations,  with  no  other  variation  Uian  takuiir 
Uie  birth  of  Christ  as  'the  commencement,  instead  of 
the  building  of  Rome.  If  the  given  Roman  year  lx* 
less  than  764,  deduct  it  from  754 ;  if  the  gieen  Ro- 
man year  be  not  less  than  751,  deduct  753  from  it ; 
the  remainder  gives  the.  year  (B.  C.  and  A.  I),,  in 
the  first  and  second  cases  respectively)  in  which  the 
Roniuii  year  commences.  Kxamples : — 
Required  the  yi*ar  7bO  A.  U.  C. 
deduct  753 

27  A.  I). 
Required  the  rear  701  A.  I'.  C 

Krwir  754 
deduct  701 

03  ».  C. 

The  Olympiad*.  The  < » reeks  compiled  their  time 
by  Uie  celebrated  era  of  tin*  Olympiads,  which  date 
from  the  year  776  B.C.,  bein?  the  year  in  which 
Corahus  was  successful  at  the  Olympic  games.  This 
era  differed  from  all  otliers  in  lieing  reckoned  by 
periods  of  four  years  instead  of  siiurle  years.  Each 
period  of  four  years  wus  called  an  Olympiad ;  and, 
in  marking  a  date,  the  year  and  Olympiad  were  Iwlh 
mentioned.  The  year  was  luni-solar,  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  mouths.  The  names  of  the  months  varied 
in  the  different  states  of  (ireeee,  but  Uie  Attic  months 
are  most  usual.  (  For  a  further  accoiuit  of  the  i  J  reck 
mode  of  computing  time,  see  Calendar.)  To  reduce 
Uie  date  by  Olympiads  to  our  era,  multiply  the  past 
Olympiad  by  four,  and  add  the  odd  years  ;  subtract 
the  sum  from  777  if  before  Christ,  and  subtract  77<> 
from  the  sum  if  after  Christ ;  the  remainder  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  given  year.  To  decide  on  the 
exact  day  would  be  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
alterations  which  the  system  lias  undergone.  It  will 
lie  i>erliaps  sufficient  to  observe,  tint  the  year  begins 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  middle  of  July.— N.  II.  Some 
authors,  as  Jerome  and  Kusebius,  have  confounded 
Uie  Olympiads  with  the  era  of  the  Seieucides,  ami 
computed  them  from  Uie  1st  of  September. 

7%e  Chrntinn  AVa.— The  Christian  era  used  by 
almost  all  Christian  nations,  dates  from  January  1st, 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  lUtth  Olym- 
piad, in  the  753d  of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  4714th 
of  the  Julian  period.  It  wus  first  introduced  in  Uie 
sixth  cent un-,  but  was  not  very  generally  employed 
for  some  centuries  after.  Tlie  Christian  year,  in  its 
division,  follows  exactly  the  Roman  ye.ir)  consisting 
of  365  days  for  three  successive  years,  and  of  3lW  in 
the  fourth  year,  which  is  termed  leap  year.  This 
computation  subsisted  for  1000  years,  throughout 
Kurope,  witiiout  alteration,  and  is  siill  used  by  the 
followers  of  the  Greek  church:  other  Christians  have 
adopted  a  slight  alteration,  which  will  be  shortly 
explained.  The  simplicity  of  this  form  has  brought 
it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is  customary  for 
astronomers  and  dironolo^iste,  in  treating  of  ancient 
time,  to  flate  back  the  same  order  from  its  commence- 
ment. There  is,  unfortunately,  a  litUe  ambiguity  on 
this  head,  some  persons  reckoning  Uie  year  imme- 
diately before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  1  B.  C,  anil 
others  noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year 
liefbre  Christ  with  1,  making  always  one  less  than 
those  who  ase  the  former  notation.-  The  first  is  the 
most  us»rul  mode,  ami  will  be  employed  in  all  our 
computations.    The  Christian  year  (or  Julian  year). 


,  arranged  an  we  lave  shown,  was  IT  11 
amounting  to  a  day  in  nearly  lam  yean  ;  a 
the  end  of  tile  sixleenUi  century.  Uie  til 
bratiug  the  church  lotivaU  had  advance 
beyond  Uie  |»eriods  fix  til  by  the  council 
\\*i>.  It  was  in  continence  ordered,  b 
(iretrory  XIII.,  that  the  year  15S*  >l;ouid 

:  355  day*  only,  wluch  was  effected  by  oi 
days  in  the  month  of  October,  vii.,  from 
the  fourteenth  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  rem 

I  like  irregularity,  it  was  ulso  ordered,  tha 


centuries  out  of  four,  the  last  year  should 
mou  year,  instead  of*  a  leap  year,  as  it  * 
l>een  by  the  Jnlian  calendar.  'Hie  yes 
mained  a  leap  year,  but  1700,  I80r)f  and 
to  be  common  years.  This  amended  nm 
puting  was  called  the  new  style  ,QJh\  vm  i; 
adopted  in  all  Catholic  countries,  while  U 
continued  to  l*e  employed  by  other  Chrtstii 
ally  the  new  style  was  employed  by  Prut* 
The  last  ten  days  of  UJ99  were  oinitteil  r 
totants  of  («ennany,  who,  in  consequence 
year  1700  wiUi  the  new  style;  and  in  Ki 
reformed  calendar  was  atlopted  in  the  yes 
omittim:  eleven  days,  to  which  Uie  diflerer 
the  styles  then  amounted.  'Hie  alterati 
fected  in  the  month  of  September,  Uie 
would  have  U*en  Uie  third  being  called  Uie 
The  Rutins  continued  to  use  the  old  *t 
year,  183),  when  they  adopted  the  new  si 

7"-  fw".  'A*  Hi.  Sy.'*  fi  tk-  s  «•. 

Tr/m  t   *  al!»ret'nn  M  %tj  •  la  Wi*  £•  *.  |»n'ii  i.    I"  0.  i 
li  >m  ■•:  of  Ma    i.,  17-'i.  it  ;  •  &  wi   F*b     »rj,     I-  ", 

•  «         •  »  •■  lv-i      **      ••  *■  la 

•  »  ■«  ■•  |j  l«        ■  »  M  M||  •  ■ 

/.I   i.'rVl. 

\m'.\  Mir^h.  I'.ii.  o.  S  .  iiSi  i  Mif.-h,  |V|. 
l'*h  F-briurj-.  lTiU.  O.  S  ,  ii  'ii  M.  «\.  t~"X 
Kit  DiN'n^r,  .I".  O  H.  ii  Ji  J41  .ury.lfc'i, 
2'nb  Ovceiub-r.  l;i,  O.  S.,  i*  liUdiMr,  :  ■_•  . 

There  will  sometimes  lie  a  diffrrence  u 
in  a  date,  fmm  the  circumstance  Uiat.  in  i 
tries,  the  time  of  beginning  the  year  lias  ' 
Kiifflund,  until  the  year  175¥.  the  year  was 
to  begin  011  the  'ijtli  of  March  :  any  ilatr 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  24th  of  Ma 
a  year  too  little.     It  had  been  the  |iractic 
years  preceduig  the  change  of  *tyle,  to 
years,   by  way  of  obviating  mistakes ; 
February,  17(4  or  1707-8.  meaning  the 
if  begun  in  January,  or  1707,  if  begun  in 
some  countries,  Kaster  day  was  thr  first 
year ;  in  others,  the  1st  of  March ;  ark 
aipiiii,  Christmas  day  ;  but  no  certain  rt 
given,  as.  even  in  the  same  nation,  dirien 
ces  followed  a  different  custom.    All  natit 
sent  using  either  Uie  old  or  new  style,  be; 
on  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Creation  lias  been  adopted  as  ai 
Christian  ami  Jewish  writers,  and  would 
found  very  convenient,  by  doing  away  wh 
culty  and  ambiguity  of  counting  hrfore  an 
particular  date,  as  is  necessary  when  the 
at  a  later  period.      Hut,  uiiuMrtuitiiely. 
not  agrred  as  to  Uie  precise  time  of  co 
We  consider  Uie  creation  as  taking  place 
B.  ('.  ;  hut  there  are  about  140  different 
hi  this  respect.*    The  following  are  thuu 
been  most  generally  used : — 

The  Era  of  Constantinople.  In  this  era  t 
N  |4uced  55>"»8  years  B.  C.  It  was  used  ' 
sians  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  <ireat,  i 

*  Si*  Compio.  -n  !••  the  lir  t  -h  A  ».,»•  \i  *r  <>: 


The  dt-il  year  begin*  (lie 
the  «-cvJ*Btoslica!  [owaivts  the 
day  is    not  exactly  determined. 
■  era,  subtract  3306  years  froffi 
am,  ufflrt  aaoa  fruro  September 

1.  and  Km  ffAwtMl,  We  place 
>»»w»,.dtW^idiey  differed  at  their 
i  ynar-1.  they  afterwnnls  cbAddad, 
•tmr**  in  iw  by  the  early  Ciirlslinii 
in  llw  cinrrclies  of  Antiochaiid  Alei- 
^aqMUlkxi  uf  Alexandria,  thecrcu- 
wd  to  be  &5CWJ  years  befiuv  Christ, 
«tr.  tin-  year  I  A.  D.  was  equal  to 

:  .[..h.lii  .-mil. hum]  ui  die  sear  2SJ 
pi  «!ltd  5TS(t.  In  the  n'eil  year 
fc-fc  ariurtM  have  liee n  3787,  trn  years 
■ad  tho  date  became  3777.     This  is 

AbpdnlUH.     The  era  ol  Antioch 

il  .11  to  Ik-  a-yi  years  before  Christ, 

be  year  285  A.  J),  was  S777.     As 

lb*  dale  of  Alexandria,  the  two  eras, 
were  considered  as  one.     Rales  of 

rn  are  reduced  u>  the  Christian  rm 
kitt  until  [lie  year  STSti,  nml  after 
MrtirtgSl.rS.  In  theere  of  Antioch, 

•Bbtracted. 
u    Era.     The   Abjssiniaru  reckon 

.:-■-  i  nsatioB,  whir),  they  place  in  tlie 
v  our  era",  on  the  2Jth  of  August. 
brsr  ihttv*  will  coiiseipiemly  exceed 
■niiaJ  125  tUys.   Tiny  have  twelve 

t.Uys  iwii,  MM  five  dap  added  to 
fagomrit,  from  the  Greek  word 
I).  Another  day  is  added  at  the  end 
few.  To  know  which  year  is  leap 
dale  by  four,  ami  if  three  remain, 
leap  y**r.  It  always  precedes  the 
1  by  oue  year  and  four  months.  To 
•a  time  to  the  Julian  year,  subtract 
t*3  day 

I  lie  .!,--■'■•  usually  employed  ;h< 
randes.  until  the  fifteenth  century 
Node  of  computing  Ml  adopted  lij 

• ;  but  it  b  generally  believed  not  to 
ut   than   the   century  above  named, 

the  cn-.itit.ni.  which  they  consider  ti> 
1  years  and   three  months  before,  tlie 

ufourera.  Thciryearis  luiii-sular, 
r  of  twelve  or  thirteen  months  each. 
1  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days.  The 
■men  with  or  iinmisj  lately  afier  the 
ifingtheequinoiof nuluum.   Theave- 

Ihe  year  of  twelve   monUis    is    351 

varying  the  length  of  the  months 
d  Chisleu,  it  may  consist  of  333  or  3aj 
thr  same  manner,  the  year  of  thirteen 
■lain  383,  3St,  or  385  days.  In  nine. 
■lie  yean  have  twelve  months  e.oh, 
u"s  thirteen  montlis.  The  following 
een  years  will  show  tlie  number  of 
lyear,  as  well  as  the  first  day  ol  their 
to  the  new  style.     The  first  day  will 

•■ae  accurate,  as  certain  lucky  and 
«qojre  the  postponement  of  a  day  in 
The  year  must  be  divided  by  nineteen, 
" '  t  will  show  tlie  year  of  the  cycle. 
—   ■*  is  the  nineteenth  year. 


fcfil! 
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Tu  reduce  tlie  Jewish  time  to  ours,  subtract  37GI, 
and  the  remainder  will  show  the  year :  the  begin. 
nine  of  the  year  may  be  ascertained  by  the  above 
table,  and  tlie  months  must  lie  counted  from  that 
time.  The  ecclesiastical  ymr  begins  six  months  ear- 
lier, with  the  month  of  Nisnii.  Consequently,  when 
[heglveii  s'cur  i.  ccclesiaslie,,!.  dcducl  a  year  ill  the 
.late  from  Nisan  to  Klul,  inclusive.  The  Jews  fre- 
quently, in  their  dates,  leave  out  the  thousands, 
which  they  indicate  by  placing  the  letters  pal  mean- 
ing iia^ras  "according  to  the  lesser  compulation." 

It  will  be  unnecessary  it ntion  the  various  other 

epochs  that  have  lukeii  place  from  the  creation,  bk 
those  detailed  or  referred  to  are  the  on!y  ones  tliat 
have  been  in  general  use. 

The  Era  of  Nabonaiaar  received  its  name  from 
that  of  a  prince  of  Babylon,  under  whose  reign  as- 
tronomical studies  were  much  advanced  in  Chaldira. 
The  years  ore  vague,  containing  303  days  each, 
without  intercalation.  Tlie  tir-t  day  of  the  era  was 
Wednesday,"  February  Sdtli,  717  b.  G.  To  find  tlie 
Julian  year  on  which  the  year  of  SabonRssar  begins, 
subtract  the  given  year,  if  before  Christ,  from  748, 
and  if  after  Christ,  odd  it  to  7*7. 

The  Egyptian  Era.  The  old  Egyptian  year  whs 
identical  with  the  era  of  Vabon:iv.nr,  beginning  on 
the  Both  February.  747  B.  C,  nnd  consisting  of  3J3 
days  only.  It  win  reformed  thirty  years  before 
Christ,  nt  wliicb  juTiml  [lie  commencement  of  the 
year  had  arrived,  by  conlinunlly  receding,  to  the 
■iMi  of  Aiijo-ust,  which  was  determined  to  he  in 
future  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Their  years  and 
mouths  coincide  eiio-tly  wiiii  thus*?  ol"  the  era  of  Dio- 
cletian. It  appears  from  a  calculation,  that,  in  3(J 
B.  C,,  the  year  must  have  begun  on  the  31st  uf 
August;  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  tlie  re- 
|iirii:.ilioa   In    have    uiteli    pluce   i'ii;li[    ye.irs  cacii.i   : 

be,  it  isceruiiu.  that  the  inutli  of 
id  theimmberof  the 
resulted  from  uiking 
.he  era.  To  reduct: 
[o  the  Christian  era,  subtract  7-lli  years  IK5  days. 
The  old  Egyptian  year  was  in  use  fur  above  a  cen- 
tury after  Christ;  the  reformed  year  being  at  first 
n-cd  mily  by  the  Alesnudrians. 

Vie  Julian  Period  is  a  term  of  years  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  lunar  cycle  19,  solar  cycle 
28,  and  Human  indictiun  15.  It  consists  of  7380 
years,  and  began  47  lii  years  liefore  our  era.  It  lias 
been  employed  in  computing  time,  to  avoid  the 
pueiliiig  iiiiil.ii'iiiiiy  ;nii'iii].im  on  reckoning  any  pe- 
riod antecedent  to  our  era,  an  advantage  which  it 
Ins  in  common  with  the  mundane  eras  used  at  differ- 
ent times.  By  subtracting  47i:t  from  the  Julian 
period,  our  year  is  found.  If  before  Christ,  subtract, 
the  Julian  period  from  47N. 

TAe  Era  »/  DuxMian,  called  also  the  Era  of  il«r- 

1  ThbuHurf,  i>f  miiMlii', In  ba  Tltnndar,  In  fj.l  ,-r.t  i. 
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tgrt,  was  much  used  by  Christian  writers  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  is  still  employed  by  the  Abyssinian*  and 
Copts.  It  dates  from  the  day*  when  Diocletian  was 
proclaimed  emperor,  at  Clialcedou,  29th  August, 
284.  It  is  called  the  Era  of  Martyrs,  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
The  year  consists  of  3(i5  days,  with  an  additional 
day  every  fourth  year.  Divide  Uie  date  by  4,  and 
if  3  remain,  the  year  is  bissextile.  It  contains  12 
months  of  30  days  each,  with  4  additional  in  com- 
mon years,  and  6  in  leap  years.  To  reduce  the 
years  of  this  era  to  those  of  tlie  Christian,  add  283 
years  240  days.  When  tlie  Diocletian  year  is  the 
year  after  leap  year,  it  begins  one  «iay  later  than 
usual,  and,  in  consequence,  one  day  must  be  a*kled 
to  tlie  Christian  year,  from  Uie  29th  of  August  to  tlie 
end  of  tlie  following  February. 

The  Grecian  Era,  or  Era  of  the  Seleucides,  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  311  years  and 
4  montlis  before  Christ.  It  was  used  in  Syria  for 
many  years,  and  frequently  by  tlie  Jews  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  by  some  Arabians  to  tliis  day. 
The  Syrian  Greeks  began  their  year  about  tlie  com- 
mencement of  September ;  other  Syrians  in  Octo- 
ber, and  tlie  Jews  about  tlie  autumnal  equinox.  We 
sliall  not  pretend  to  great  accuracy  in  this  era,  the 
opinions  of  authors  being  very  various  as  to  its  com- 
mencement. It  is  used  in  the  book  of  the  Muc- 
cabees,  and  appears  to  liave  begun  with  N  isan.  Their 
year  was  solar,  and  consisted  of  30o  days  with  tlie 
addition  of  a  day  every  fourth  year.  To  reduce  it  to 
our  era,  snp|»osing  it  to  begin  1st  September,  312 
B.  C,  subtract  311  years  and  4  months. 

The  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great  dates  from  tlie 
12th  of  November,  324,  B.  C.,f  on  which  day  the 
425th  year  of  Nabonassar  began.  This  era  was 
computed  by  years  of  365  days,  with  a  leap  year  of 
366  every  four  years,  like  the  Julian  year.  The 
months  were  of  30  days  each,  with  5  additional.  To 
compute  it,  deduct  323  from  the  given  year,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  die  year  of  the  Christian  era.  If 
before  Christ,  deduct  the  year  from  324. 

The  Era  of  Tyre  began  the  19th  of  October,  125 

B.  C,  with  the  month  HyperbereUeus.  The  months 
were  tlie  same  as  tliose  used  in  the  Grecian  era. 
The  year  is  similar  to  tlie  Julian.  To  reduce  it  to 
our  era,  subtract  124 ;  and  if  tlie  given  year  be  less 
than  125,  deduct  it  from  125,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  year  before  Christ. 

The  ('cesarean  Era  of  Antioch  was  used  in  Syria, 
by  Greeks  and  Syrians.  Tlie  months  are  tlie  same 
as  those  given  under  the  Grecian  era.  The  Greek* 
began  with  Gorptous,  September,  in  the  Tear  49  B. 

C,  ami  the  Syrians  with  Tishri  I.,  October,  of  48 
B.  C. 

The  Era  of  Abraham  is  used  by  Eusebius,  and 
begins  the  1st  of  October,  2016  B.  C.  To  reduce 
this  to  tlie  Christian  era,  subtract  2015  years  3 
months,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  and 
month. 

The  Spanish  Era,  or  Era  of  the  Casars,  is  reck- 
oned from  the  1st  of  January,  38  years  B.  C.,  being 
the  year  following  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Augus- 
tus. It  was  much  used  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  the 
south  of  France.  By  a  synod  held  in  1180,  its  use 
was  abolished  in  all  the  churches  dependent  on  Bar- 
celona. IVdro  IV.  of  Arragon,  abolished  the  use  of 
it  in  his  dominions  in  1350.  John  I.  of  Castile  did 
the  same  in  1382.     It  continued  to  be  used  in  Portu- 

•  rMorktiu  wm  not,  io  reality,  proclaimed  an  Li  I  same 
•nimUu  after  ihia  time. 

t  Thi*  wnuld  be  man  accurately  m  D.  C  ,  but  the  abut* 
4«te  la  mora  uvualSy  adopt*  d. 


gal  until  1455.  The  months  and  days  of  thi 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Julian  calendar ; 
consequently,  to  turn  this  time  into  thai  of  on 
we  have  only  to  subtract  38  from  the  year. 
the  Spanish  year  750  is  equal  to  the  Julian  711 
the  year  be  before  tlie  Christian  era,  sohtti 
from  30. 

The  Era  of  Yezdegtrd  lll.y  or  the  Persmn 
was  formerly  universally  adopted  in  Persia,  a 
still  used  by  the  Parsees  in  India,  and  by  the  I 
in  certain  computations.    This  era  began  on  thi 
of  June,  A.  D.  632.    The  year  consaued  of  36: 
only,  and,  therefore,  its  commencement,  like  tl 
the  old  Egyptian  and  Armenian  year,  antid 
tlie  Julian  year  by  one  day  in  every  four  yean. 
difference  amounted  to  nearly  112  days  in  too 
1075,  when   it  was   reformed    by  Jelaledni, 
ordered,  that,  in  future,  the  Persian  year  i 
receive  an  additional  day  whenever  it  should  a 
necessary  to  postpone  the  conimeocement  of  ta 
lowing  year,  that  it  might  occur  on  the  day  < 
sun's  passing  tlie  same  degree  of  the  ecliptic 
took  place  generally  once  in  4  yean;    bat, 
seven  or  eight  intercalations,  it  was  postponed 
ye»r.  It  will  be  observed,  that  such  an  mrrmm 
must  be  perfect,  and  tliat  this  calendar  could 
require  reformation ;   but  it  has  the  inconva 
of  making  it  very  difficult  to  determine  hero* 
tlie  length  of  any  given  year,  as  well  as  tl 
musing  a  difference  occasionally  in  the  oompa 
of  persons  living  under  different  meridians: 
living  towards  the  East  sometimes 
year  a  day  after  others  more  westwanily  i 
sun  rising  in  tlie  old  sign  to  those  in  the 
ation,  who  consequently  continued  in  the  ok 
another  day ;  wtiile  tlie  others,  having  then*  i 
in  tlie  new  sign,  began  a  new  year.      The  *■ 
practice  of  tlie  Parsees  in  India  varies  in  c 
provinces,  some  beginning  the  year  in  aei 
and  others  in  October.    The  months  have 
days,  and  the  intercalation  of  6  or  6  dan  *-^ 
tlie  end  of  A  ban.    To  reduce  this  era  to 
tian,  add  G30  to  the  given  year,  and  the 
be  tlie  year  of  our  era  in  which  the  yea* 
according  to  tlie  practice  of  the  Parsees.    E' 
of  the  Persian  month  has  a  different  nana*. 

The  Era   of  the   Armenians.     The   a 
began  their  era  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  , 
552.     Their  year  consists  of  365 
therefore  anticipates  the  Julian  one  :«. 

yean.    The  Armenian  ecclesi  b 

tlie  1 1th  of  August,  and  has  ai.  -~ 
end  of  every  fourth  year ;    and 
cides  in  division  with  tlie  Julian 
ecclesiastical  Armenian  yean  to  < 
yean  and  222  days.     In  leap  ;       ,  —* %-. 
from  March  1  to  August  10. — ••ie  An 
quently  use  the  old  Julian  style  and 
correspondence  with  Europeans. 

For  the  French  Revoiutmnmrff  Cakmiar.  i 
endar.  ,  As  this  plan  lasted  so  short  a        B, 
take  h»s  sjace  to  insert  a  table  of  yean  m«m 
ing  with  the  Christian  era,  than  to  give  a  rale 
deduction  of  one  en  from  another. 


.  i 


1 

17»J— J 

8 

rna-im 

J 

I7t»— « 

• 

ISOO— l?»l 

3 

1794— J 

10 

1*01—* 

4 

1795-S 

11 

i*«o— a 

a 

I7«aj— 7 

13 

isaa— 4 

8 

I7S7— S 

IS 

1M»4— * 

7 

I7SS— 9 

14 

lP4tt    • 

The  Mohammedan   Era.  or  Era  of  the 
date*  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed  io^le<fi*w 
event  took  place  in  the  night  of  Thursday, 
of  July,  A.  I).  622.     The  era  coaunenee.  < 
!  following  day,  vis.,  the  loth  of  July.     Many  < 


exactness  wnicn  could  nut 
nit  tang  continued  oliserva- 
rear  of  365  days  occurs  on 
Mh,  15th,  lBtli,  Blst,  Kith, 
every  30  years.  Any  year 
ihcr  it  be  intercalary  or  nut, 
■r  of  the  above  numbers  re- 
ar, of  365  daji.  Tu  reduce 
i  that  of  the  Christian,  the 
jot  strictly  accurate,  is  suffi- 
-poars.     The  Mohaiumedan 

of  354  days,  33  sucli  years 
We  hate  only,  then,  to  de- 
33  in  any  given  number  of 
add  eti  (the  year  of  our  era, 
tation  commences),  and  we 

year  of  the  Christian  era. 
(he  natives  of  India  use  a 
some  of  which  are  but  little 
mselvet,  and  almost  all  are 


>  diat  d 


will  be  found  to  vary  many 
herent  provinces.  The  solar, 
dereal  year,  is  that  which  is 

(sinesa.  particularly  since  (he 
power  into  India.  This  year 


montn  by  a 


ition  at  most 


which  is  of  easy  calculation.     The  eras  which  a 
generally  known  are  the  following  : — 

The  Oaligug .  This  era  is  the  most  ancient  of  India, 
and  dates  from  a  period  3101  years  before  Christ. 
it  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  Hindoo 
sign  Aswin,  which  is  now  on  the  Utli  of  April,  N.  S. 
In  the  year  1600,  the  year  began  on  the  7th  of  April, 
N.S.,  from  which  it  has  now  advanced  four  days, 
and,  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  is  still 
advancing  at  the  rale  of  a  day  in  sixty  years.  The 
number  produced  by  subtracting  31PV  from  any  given 
year  of  the  t'aliyug  will  be  the  Christian  year  in 
~"*"ich  the  given  year  begins. 
The  Era  of  Saticahtina  may 
if  tlic  Caliyug,  being  identical 
months,  divisions,  and  commer 

die  dale  of  tlie  year,  which 


It  is  much  used  in  die  southern  and  western  urn' 
of  Imliu,  and  papers  are  frequently  dated  in  Iwth 
eras.  The  years  of  tiiis  era  are  called  Saca.  The 
number  77  must  be  added  to  find  die  equivalent  year 
uf  the  Clu-Lstian  era.  Both  these  eras  ore  luoslcom- 
moiilj  used  with  solar  lime. 


lawii 
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the  total,  in  common  years,  and  3110  in  leap  jniri. 
Toe  intercalation  is  made  when  mid  where  ii  in  re- 
quired, m*  ucrunlini:  tit  any  arbitrary  rule.  Imii  by 
cuutiniime  the  leiialhof  each  month  until  the  siiii  Ills 
couijilclely  [iimil  iurd  !.\ea.  'I  hi-  will  lieinif  ulmul 
yii  lfii|>  years  in  every  rriilury.  Ii  wiiulil  require 
kiff*;and  <'iHii|.ln'itii'il  i-iiJiii  Ijii  Luii-i  in  liiul  exactly  the 

on ein-ement  uihI  duration  ofeiich  month,  liul  we 

■hall  inj-c.  rrr  more  than  a  .in;  <ir  two  In-  consider!  lie 
Lhnn  to  iMMifWluaUll  days  alternately. 

JSe  tti-Hgtlrr-jria  »i'\irjr-  to  Irate  In-en  owe  iden- 
tical with  the  llrnim;  tail  tin-  iitir  ciHutunutkin 
huvillir  subsequently  lawn  uilniiinL  of  which  ihr  ytwr> 
riceed  llnsc  iif  llie  Mi-triia  by  II  iLiy*.  it  lias  lost 
nearly  1 1  liny*  every  year,  and  is  now  ulanit  !l  year. 
later,  llie  yiiir  l*M5of  tlie  lit-fini  hciiiimiiiir  in  July. 
18WI.  nml  the  Hcii-ndce  yror  IsrtW  beuiruiiiiir  I3ili  of 
Aiiril  of  the  same  year.  The  iiiunlur  5!Kl  inn-l  be 
added  to  tirinp  this  tn  the  Christian  em. 

The  t'kiartr.  like  all  the  milium  of  the  nortli-ensl 
of  Asia,  reckon  their  time  by  cycles  of  W)  years, 
limeuil  of  iiiiiuucriiur  Iliein  Hi  we  .Jo.  they  give  a  dif- 
ferent name  to  every  year  iu  the  cycle.  A*  ull  tlio-c 
nations  folio*  Uie  sinie  system,  mi-  -luill  detail  it  here 
inure  iNirtirnlnrly.  They  lane  two  sprieiuf  »<ink, 
oneoftru.  and  the  otlu-rof  twelve  wont*  ,  a  com- 
bhmlioii  of  the  first  worth  in  both  ordii*  is  thi' 
name  of  llie  first  year  ;  the  iiexl  in  each  series  lire 
taken  fur  tlic  sciuii.l  year  ;  uihI  ~o  to  the  truth  ;  in 
llie  eleventh  year,  the  series  of  ten  Winp  cxhiiiislcd. 
Ihey  bet-in  niniin  with  tlie  first,  ciunliinuu;  it  witli  the 
eleventh  uf  [lie  second  series;  in  the  twelfth  year,  the 
Fminl  word  of  tlie  first  series  is  rumhim-d  with  the 
twelfth  of  llie  -eeuml ;  for  llie  thirteriiili  year,  tlie 
cunibiiaitioii  of  tlie  Ihinl  wool  of  the  first  list  with 
the  lirst  of  llie  second  list,  is  til  ken,  ikil  list  nl-o  lieiim 
now  exhausted.  To  make  the.  clearer,  we  shall  ilr- 
sietHile  llie  series  of  Ira  by  tlie  Hotiuin  letters,  tliat 
of  twelve  by  the  italics,  undthe  whole  cycle  of  liO 


To  find  out  tlie  Chinese  time,  mull 

I  eyrie  by  m  nml  inlil  Uie  oik)  years  ; 
lela-lx-fore Chri-I.sulitriirt  the  nun  fr- 
itter I'hri-I.  MilUniH  SlfilT frmn  II  ;  tlie 

II  heihcyrurre<iuired.  Tlie  I  hiiwse  fr 
[ini  tlK'  ji-.'irof  il.e  niLiiiii^  wven-icri 
i-c.  then-  i*  noway  of  laii  uiir  tin-  na- 
if. Iwt  by  ii  list  of  i-wi-emr-.  We  » 
lluMe  vim  In iv e  reipieii  lor  llie  last  I 


The  series  of  10  is  lies  taunted  in  China  by  the  I 
of  Inn  Aim.  or  celestial  siein.  llie  Chinese  uionltis 
are  Iwmr.  of  mi  nml  30  ibtys  each.  Their  rciir-luiYe 
ordinarily  11!  months,  but  a  tilth  if  uuVk-il' whenever 
there  are  two  new  moons  while  tlie  sun  is  in  one  Hen 
of  Ihe  iodine.  This  will  occur  seven  lime*  in  nine- 
teen yiiirs.  The  busted  knowleihte  of  the  Cninese 
in  astronomy  has  not  been  snUicieiii  loetnble  litem  to 
rornnule  tlieir  lime  rorrertly.  In  l*H0  A.  1»„  the 
Arab  Ji-mnleoMin  eomnoced  a  rnlembr  fur  them, 
which  reiiuiinril  in  use  until  tlie  line  of  tin*  Jesuit 
Aibun  Srluwl.  who  win  the  director  of  their  cakinmr 
nuiil  I litil.  It  tlien  ivgnnineil  for  Ive  years  in  the 
Iwnils  of  (lie  natives,  wIki  so  oernnire.1  it.  thnt.  wlien 
o  tlie ilim'tion  of  the  Chris. 


-nryt. 


o  the  pro|irT 


lirina;  tke  mniBi«irem>M  of  the 

arasna.  It  has  >i,n,.  that  lime  lieen  ahmxl  mmtantly 
under  themreof  Clirisiinra.  'Hie  first  cycle. acront 
■  'p  to  I  hr  11  oiiiish  in  issKHMiries.br-..™  Febniarr  SSit; 


no-  CDpenr. 

Thr  Ja/Miuie  Uive  a  cyi-lc  of  liO  years  1 
of  the  Chinese,  fiirninl  by  a  issnliinaliim  uf 
two  scries.  Tlie  serie-  of  ten  is  I  mii»-J  uf  il 
of  the  elements,  of  ul.iih  the  Ju|ian**r  reel 
ihwbleil  by  tlie  aJililiun.il"  ihrnmsruhnrarjd 
imlin::-yr  !unl  (u.  The  ryrlr^ruauriih  with 
llie  Chinese  ;  but  a  name  is  tivin  u>  thria  in 
uuiuberinc  tlieiu.  llieir  years  beeiu  in  Ki 
nml  lire  Inni-svbir,  of  IS  mi]  13  month*, 
iiiiirriilaiiim-  as  In-fore  uieniiom-J  uialrr  llie 
t'l.inn.  'i'lii-  first  cycle  i>  saiil  iu  licjitl  ud 
Inn  [I lis  cannot  tie  i-orns-l.  unless  sunn-  allrrs 
Uiki-u  jihw-e,  as  the  Chine**1  cycle  linn  bn 
II.  C.  We  know,  however,  tun  little  of  Ji 
[ironountsr  jaisitively  n^jieciinit  it  ;  but  Dim 
n-rtain.  that  iliu  cyel*  now  i-uiticiih--  with  tbi 

'In  an  article  of  this  mitun-  il  may  m4  be 
s|i|*"rt!iious  iu  H]i|h:iiiI  a  sliuht  irntitc  ul  llie 
iu  which  mjiih'  ul  the  alniritiinBl  trilnt  at  . 
nt'lumetl  their  lime  before  it*  ihsciiv cry  by  [hi 
of  Kiiroja-.  The  science  of  e*UUieuui  *ivbi 
aihuucnl  Ihere  in  n  niuili  cmi.it  euent 
iviniiiiniily  illu>;iiieil.  'i  lie  t-xurnuriliuui)  i»c 
1Ih'  Me\iiiuis  in  tlieir  com j 'illation-,  sur|«**i 
of  tin-  lluro|H-uus  of  their  lime,  cumiut  Lie  he 
fur  utherwise  llinu  by  tin-  ^u|>|>isiUim  tliat  I 
ileriveil  it  frmii  *mne  |sni|ile  inure  cii  iliard  Ua 
si'lve. ;  anil  would  ujipnir  inrreiliblc.  if  i 
atlesteil  by  S|«miiJi  ninhors  of  iIh-  filimnl)  ■ 


nml  Muy*uis  laid  . 

but  ttii*  is  !<■**  siuiiii 

are  >nffirituUy  vi*ible 

fusmriit.      We  skill    dcuul   thai   «f  llie    M 

Tla-  year  of  llie  Mrjirnnt  cuusi-ti-J  of  3& 
il  was  1-ouijmsnl  of  eighteen  inoiillc  of  turn 
each,  and  five  iidditmruil.  culletl  Hrnwafnin,  < 
At  tli><  iiid  of  a  (yclr  of  iS  years,  n  J, 
aiklnl.  nml  at  the  eml  of  aiwihrr  cycle  IK  > 
mi  on,  alleniulrly.  luakiue  an  addiliiai  of  Xi, 
lt>l  yeurs.  This  uuule  llie  mean  ymr  to  en 
Sii.i  iLiys.  a  Inaus.  40  minulrs,  '.i.',  terui 
only  -i  3o]B'  slurti-r  limn  llie  tnilb.  .UU- 
destruction  of  Uie  Mc\H'aii  m<  uumirnls  and  L 
iJiic  m-iirii*.  hy  their  cruel  nml  uuriaunnai  coat 
Vfl  tiule  lo  simly,  and  llie  e 


Mexa 


in.  we  -lull  nut  itclail  the 


KPOtJt:— EQUATION. 


L  which  af'iiril  ilrlkjiig 
vng  ut  tite  Tuun.  -lapancse.  &c. 
a-U.  Unit  tWir  fir-lrjeU'  Ini  Iii  tlie 
UI,  -\   Li.  IQDO. 

■  in^itfnn  «/  «r«.  not  Mr  |nr 


degree  of  friction.     The  piece  Is  charged  Willi 

■:  si  nil  II  ijlllilllill   ill'  |  H.l.  iter     1rj.1j.1llj  .lliOIH  tWOOUllCC«) 

without  any  ball,  and  ttwn  fired  ;  by  the  force  of  Urn 
rt  plosion,  the  piece  is  made  to  ml  Br  vilirme, 
iff  sen  bin  (I  on  art.-li  or  luii'le.  which  "ill  1*  greater  or 
less  according  to  llie  quantity   or   strength   of   the 

KPiJX>M;npla(.r  in  Ensland.  fourteen  miles  south  of 
I , hni,  in  Surrey,  i ■< ■  [ rl >i 1 1 < *■( I  h >r  i  1  ~  im-ii ii- i j m I  s|i-ri dp*. 


;Um  if  i*  i,  from  the  Cwt  ir-iir,  from 

p.  I  M*g)  i  tke  bMt  division  in  the  efeonl 

■OHM,  which  wa*  sung  when  the  chorus. 
«(«■>  aad  utistroptic.  had  returned  to  its 
akn»  :  »  Uiat  ii  wii  a  kiwi  ut*  closing 
■J*-  Ttn  eruJr^ail  a  fwciiliar  luntMirr. 
■tary  mbcr  of  verm.  By  the  term 
mm  Momunl  a  Mil  of  satirical  o>le  ; 
■>  HcshMicn.  one  which  has  limber  and 

his  name  p.  aim  given  to  (tit  filih  houk  □! 
f  Horace-  All  llie  odes  in  this  bunk,  huw- 
aat  latirnl.  ajui  Scnhger  therefore  sup- 
t  dkr  aw  here  signifies  an  appendix  to 
ata>  rpodrs  having  been  joined  lo  the  qUht 
at  j>  »-t  sfirr  lus  death. 

£  (than  the  <>ieek  i«i  and  n-n/ui,!  '. 
or  spectators,  i,  e.,  initialed  ;  a  i 
nae  win  ware  admitted  to  view  these 
tier  mysteries,  or  religious  ceremonies  of 

.  a   town    in    Essex,   situated    seventeen 

London,  on  the  road  to  Newmarket,  and 
at  of  a  lxrvst  lo  which   it  gives  name. 

of  town  and  parish  in  1  SSI ,  23  1 3. 
VtrrrE;  the  name  of  an  instrument  for 
r  line   streiivth  of  find  gunpowder,  or  of 

the  strength  of  different  kinds  of  Rim- 
One  of  the  best,  for  the  proof  of  powder  in 


by  doc 


'  Hut 


a  small  brass  gun,  about  2i  fret  long, 
by  a  metallic  stem,  or  rod,  turning  by  an 
■rm  and  strong  frame,  by  means  of  which 

naci  Hales,  in  a  circular  arch.  A  little 
■XH,  the  stem  divides  inlu  two  branches, 
awa  to  tbe  gun,  to  which  the  lower  ends 
Moos  are  filed,  the  one  near  the  ruuaie. 


n  the  sockets  of 
which  means  ihr  gun  aud 
vertical  plane,  with  it  very 


sometimes  presents  minute  prismatic  crystals.     Tlia 

fibres  are   soon  i ■*  collect"!   into  musses;  and  It 

s  in  a  loose,  mealy  powder  :  its  cnlour, 
while,  grajisll,  or  ycllnwi*h  :  it  is  transparent,  or 
translucent,  with  n  -allish,  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble 
weight  of  ■ -old  water,  and  effloresces  on 
exposure  to  tile  air.  It  ts  composed  of  water,  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  mnglieiln.  It  is  found  covering  (111 
crevices  of  rocks,  in  caverns,  old  pits,  He. .  in  thn 
vicinity  of  Jrna.nn  the  Han,  in  Bohemia,  fcc.,  in 
mineral  springs.  In  sei  i-ral  lakes  In  Asia,  ami  in  sea- 
water.  II  is  obtained  for  use  from  these  tourers,  or 
by  artificial  processes,  iind  is  unplnyeil  in  medicine 
as  n  purgative.  The  English  name  Is  derived 
from  the  tin-urns  lance  of  its  lioviiijr  liren  first  pro- 
cured (mm  llie  mineral  waters  at  Epsom.  See 
Magnaia. 

EQUATION,  in  algebra,  is  the  expression  of  the 
equality  of  different  imiiruuons  of  llie  same  magni- 
tude; as,  fur  instance,  U  ami  V  are  equal  to  11,  in 
mathematical  charm  (it-  is  expressed  thus:  9.fS= 
II;  or.  3  from  4  leave  I,  is  4—3  =  1.  An  equation 
may  contain  known  qua  nil  ties  and  uukmiwn  quan- 
tities. The  latter  an  usually  indicated  hy  the  lust 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  main 
objects   of  mathematics   lo   reduce  all  questions  to 

difficult,  hut,  lit  tin-  siiine  time,  mien-sting  operation  ; 
because  j.  or  tile  unknown  quantity,  may  be  given 
under  so  involved  a  form  as  to  require  llie  sjeatest 
tact  to  determine  its  value. 

11  hen  a  problem  is  proposed  for  solution,  the  first 
thin"  to  be  done,  is  to  express  the  condition  ofallllie 
quantities  known  mid  iinknnwu  in  algebraical   lan- 
guage.    The  next  step  is  to  ohta in  a  distinct  equation 
lor  each  of  the  unknown  qiiiintiues.     The  terms  of  an 
equation  are  frequently  in  llie  form  of  powers  and 
ols,  the  unknowii.(u;ir. lily  lieing  -omeliuies  a  square, 
llie,  hiquudmtc,  he.,  and  thus  equations  are  distin- 
guished into  degrees.     Thus  .r    =    S   *  —  e  is  on 
equation  of  the  flrsl  decree  ;  however  the  unknown 
quantity  j  is  not  involved  ;  *•  =  13  +  9  is  an  equation 
I' the  second  degree,  the  unknown  quantity  j  being 
i  vol  vet]  to  the  second  power,  Sic.    hqiuu  ions  are  also 
titer    pure  or  adli-cted.      Thcj  ore  pure  when  llie 
aknown  quantity  occurs  unlj  in  one  power,  is  if 
-  47  +■  1ST  or  ,r"  =  ID  +  * ;  but  they  are  said  to  be 
ml  fee  till  when  llie  unkiiowu  ipuimity  occurs  in  difier- 
t  powers,  as  *'  +  2  *  =  la  —2  n,  «jJ4-ii'  + 
+  ai;  IB  +  143.      The  great  object  of  Algebra 
i'  cniiijle  us  to   siin|,|;iy  (j!r  sirucnire  of  an  eqiio- 
II  without  altering  the  value  of  any  of  its  qliauti- 
s,  until  me  arrive  at  tlie  must  simple  form,  where 

the  unknown  ijiuniuty  s Is  at  one  side  of  llie  etjua- 

lioii  uluue,  and  uninvolvcd,  and  its  value  at  the  other 


EflBArios  m  Aitronomg ,  any  quantity  to  be  added 
i),  or  subtracted  from,  tlie  nniin  molh*  of  buy 
lieaveuly  body,  in  order  to  diieruiitie  its  true  place 
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ut  any  given  time.  Thus  we  have  the  equation 
of  tiie  centre,  a  quantity  to  lx»  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  the  anomaly,  in  order  to  determine  the  true 
position  of  a  heavenly 
body,  thus  ;  let  the  curve 
E  C  F  represent  the  earth's 
orbit  (which  is  un  ellipse) 
E  F  the  line  of  the  apsides, 
and  A  the  position  of  the 
sun.  When  the  earth  is  in 
any  position  as  C,  the  line  A  C  drawn  from  the  sun  to 
the  planet  is  the  radius  rector,  then  will  the  angle 
C  A  F  be  the  anomaly,  or  the  angular  distance  from 
the  perihelion.  Were  tlie  earth's  motion  uniform,  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  this  angle  would  be  equal  in 
equal  times,  and  the  mean  anomaly  would  be  the  true 
anomaly  ;  but  the  earth's  motion  is  retarded,  as  it 
advances  from  F  to  C,  is  slowest  at  E,  and  is  accele- 
rated from  Uiat  point,  the  aphdion,  through  the  other 
half  of  its  orbit  till  it  arrives  at  F,  the  perihelion.    The 

aiiantity  to  be  added  to  the  mean  angular  motion, 
uriug  one  portion  of  tlie  orbit,  or  subtracted  from 
it  in  tlie  other,  in  order  to  find  the  true  anomaly,  is 
called  tlie  equation  of  tlie  centre. 

EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS,  in  arithmetic,  is 
the  finding  the  time  to  pay  at  once  several  debts  due 
at  different  times,  and  waring  no  interest  till  after 
the  time  of  payment,  so  that  no  lo>s  shall  be  sustain- 
ed by  either  party.  The  rule  commonly  given  for 
this  purpose  is  as  follows  ; — Multiply  each  sum  by 
tlie  time  at  which  it  is  due  ;  then  divide  tlie  sum 
of  tlie  products  by  tlie  sum  of  the  payments,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  tlie  time  required.  Thus,  for  example, 
A  owes  B  £190,  to  be  paid  as  follows ;  vii.  jt'50  at 
six  months,  .£(50  at  seven  months,  and  4,'80  at  ten 
months :  wliat  is  tlie  equated  time  at  which  the  wliole 
ought  to  be  |iaid,  tliut  no  loss  may  ari>e,  eiUier  to 
debtor  or  creditor  ?     By  tlie  rule, 

60  X  6  =  30C 
SO  X  7  =  4») 
SO  X  10  =  900 

lUO  )  into  (*  months,  equated  time. 
laSO 

This  rule,  however,  is  founded  on  a  supposition,  that 
the  interest  of  the  several  debts  which  are  payable 
l)efore  the  equated  time,  from  their  terms  to  that 
time,  ought  to  be  equal  to  tlie  sum  of  the  interest  of 
the  debts  payable  after  the  equated  time,  from  that 
time  to  their  terms  respectively,  which,  however,  is 
not  correct,  as  it  is  the  discount  Uiat  is  to  l>e  con- 
sidered,  and  not  the  interest,  in  tlie  latter  sums.  In 
roo<t  cases,  however,  that  occur  in  bussiuess,  tlie 
error  is  <o  trifling,  tliat  the  popular  rule  will  probably 
always  l»e  made  u>e  of,  as  being  by  far  tlie  most 
eligible  and  expeditious  method  Uiat  we  could 
sugffe^t. 

EQUATION  OF  TIME,  in  astronomy,  denotes 
the  difference  l)elween  mean  and  apparent  time,  or 
the  reduction  of  tlie  apparent  uneaual  time,  or  mo- 
tion of  the  sun  or  a  planet,  to  eauaole  and  mean  time 
or  motion.  If  tlie  earth  had  only  a  diurnal  motion, 
without  an  annual,  any  given  meridian  would  revolve 
from  tlie  sun  to  the  sun  again  in  tlie  same  space  of 
time  as  from  any  star  to  the  same  star  again,  because 
the  sun  would  never  change  his  place  with  respect 
to  l lie  stars.  But  as  the  earth  advances  almost  a 
degree  eastward  in  its  orbit  in  the  time  Uiat  it  turns 
eastward  round  it*  axis,  whatever  star  iwsses  over 
the  meridian  on  any  day  with  the  sun,  will  pass  over 
the  same  meridian  on  the  next  day,  wlien  the  sun  is 
almost  a  decree  sliort  of  it,  that  is,  3  minutes  5fl 
seconds  sooner.  If  the  year  contained  only  300 
days,  as  the  ecliptic  docs  300  degrees,  the  sun's 
ap|iarent  place,  so  fiir  as  his  motion  is  equable,  would 
change  a  degree  every  day,  and  then  the  sidereal 


days  would  be  4  minutes  shorter  than  1 
The  mean  ami  apparent  M>lar  days  are  nesr 
except  when  the  sun's  daily  motion  in  right 
is  50';  which  is  nearly  the  case  about  th 
April,  Uie  15th  of  June,  tlie  1st  of  SeptM 
¥4th  of  December,  when  tlie  eqimtor  is  C, 
so ;  ami  it  is  at  its  greatest  about  the  1st  o 
her,  when  it  is  16'  14". 

EQUATOR.  By  the  celestial  equator 
stood  Uiat  imaginary  great  circle  in  tlie  hei 
plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  ai 
earth ;  it  is  everywhere  90°  distant  from  tin 
the  earth,  which  are  therefore  its  poles,  an 
is  the  axis  of  die  earth.  It  divides  the 
spliere  into  tlie  northern  and  southern  hm 
During  his  apparent  yearly  course  the  f 
in  the  equator,  at  the  beginning  of  raw 


autumn.     (See  Equinox,  and  Day). 
and  night  are  equal. — whence  the  name  a 
The  situation  of  the  stars,  with   reap 
eqimtor,  is  determined  by  their  declension 
ascension  (q.   v.).     Tlie  equator,  or   « 
called  hv  mariners  simply  the  /rue,  it  « 
circle  of  our  globe,  every  point  of  which 
grees  from  the  poles,  wliich  are  also  its  | 
its  axis  is  the  axis  of  the  earth.     It  it  In 
of  Uie  celestial  equator.     All  places  wh 
it,  liave  invariably  equal  days  and  ni 
Day  )     Our  earth  is  divided  by  it  into  tl«c 
and  southern  Iiemisplieres.     Tlie  diurnal  1 
of  the  earth  is  in  Uie  direction  of  it.     It  a 
centre  of  Africa,  Uie  islands  of  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  &c,    in  Asia,   then   traverses  U) 
ocean,  and  crosses  South  America,  in  1 
thence  proceeds  through  the  Atlantic  back 
To  cross  Uie  line,  in  navigation,  is  to  pass 
equator.     Tlie  equatorial  regions  are  subje 
calms,  alternating  with  frightful    buma 
equal  or  mean  time  is  estimated  by  the  | 
arcs  of  Uie  equator  over  Uie  meridian,  k  : 
liecomes  necessary  to  convert  |*rts  of  th 
into  time,  and  Uie  converse,  which  is  perl 

the  following  analogy,  vii as  15°:  1  nc  hi 

arc  of  the  **q*ialor :  Uie  time  it  has  been  ii 
Or,  conversely,  one  hour  :  15*  :  :  any  g« 
to  the  arc  of  the  equator. — From  this  circle  h 
tlie  latitude  of  places,  both  north  and  south, 
of  the  meridian.      See  Latitude  and  bmgm 

EQUATORIAL,  UNIVERSAL. or  PO 
OKSKKVATOKY  is  an  instrument  inl 
answer  a  nurolier  of  useful  purposes  in 
astronomy,  independent  of  any  particular  ok 
It  may  be  employed  in  any  steady  room  or 
performing  many  useful  protileins. 

EQUER  Y,  an  officer  of  state,  under  the 
the  horse.  Thcr,»  are  five  equeries  who  r 
with  his  majesty  ;  fur  which  purpose,  Uiey 
attendance  monthly,  one  at  a  lime,  and  ai 
a  table. 

EQUESTRIAN  ORDER,  in  Roman 
[prdn  e*jue*trii.)    Tlie  eauite*  did  not  at  : 
distinct  order,  but  were  merely  selected, 
from  each  tribe,  as  the  body-guard  of  tL«. 
were  called  celert$%  because  they  were 
Their  number  was  afterwards  increased : 
the  equites  became  a  distinct  order,  or  < 
known  wiUi  certainty  ;  it  was  probably  sc-« 
expulsion  of  the  kings.     None  but  Urns* 
named  by  the  censor  belonged  to  the  order 
they  were  taken  from  plebeian  or  uatriciai 
and  those  who  were  ot  illustrious  descent  1 
iliustres,  tpecioti,  &<•.     Their  number  was 
In  the  latter  periods  of  Uie  republic,  prop 
'  value  of  400  sestrrtia   was  required  for 
t  into  it.     The  privileges  of  a  knight  or  rt/w 


istruoomj  ;  a  great  circle  of 
;h  the  equator  moves  in  its 
s  Bm  as  the  cttettial  equator . 

kLES  ;  itonn?  which  are  ob- 
j  place  about  the  lime  of  the 
•tor  or  equinoctial  line,  at 
al  day  and  night  throughout 

DINTS  are  the  tiro  points 
i  ecliptic  intersect  each  other; 
tret  point  of  Aries,  is  called 
[be  other,  in  the  Sret  point  of 
■int. 

me  of  the  year  when  the  day 
be  length  of  the  day  is  then 
i  is  ascending  six  hours,  and 

itunm,  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
is  in  (his  situation,  Ihehorison 
d  into  two  equal  parts  by  the 
id  darkness ;  hence  the  sun  is 
*We  hours,  and  invisible  for 
■h  twenty-four  hours.  (See 
inox  is  011  the  £  1st  March,  and 
spring,  the  autumnal  is  on  tile 


horie-tailt.  The  fructification  is  in  terminal  oral  or 
conical  heads,  composed  of  peltate  scales;  the  seeds 
numerous  and  very  minute ;  the  stem  simple  or 
branched,  striate,  mid  composed  of  articulations,  each 
surrounded  at  base  with  a  scarious  sheath,  which  is 
toothed  on  the  margin  ;  the  branches  are  verticil  lute 
and  destitute  of  leaves.  The  E.  hgemale  (shave- 
grass  or  scouring-rush)  has  a  remarkably  rough  stem, 
and  is  used  for  polishing  wood,  ivory,  and  the  metals; 
for  this  purpose,  a  piece  of  iron  wire  is  introduced 
into  the  hollow  of  the  stent,  which  Is  then  rubbed 
against  the  substance  under  operation.  The  asperity 
of  the  cuticle  is  owing  to  its  containing  a  proportion 
of  silei.  Being  a  rare  plant  in  England,  It  is 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Holland, 
and  is  au  article  of  commerce  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope :  the  value  of  that  exported  from  the  Rhone  is 
estimated  at  nearly  £450  annually. 

EQUITY.  We  call  that,  in  a  moralsense,  rquiiy, 
which  is  founded  in  natural  justice,  in  honesty,  and  in 
right  ex  quo  ti  bono.  So,  in  an  enlarged  view  (as 
Mr  Justice  Blackstone  has  observed,  3  Comm. 
489), "  equity,  in  its  true  and  genuine  meaning,  is 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  all  law;  positive  law  h'cou- 
strued,  and  rational  law  is  made  by  it.  In  this, 
equity  is  synonymous  with  justice  ;  in  that,  to  the 
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KQL'ITY. 


applicable  to  all  of  tl**m.  Kvery  system  of  laws  must 
necessarily  be  defective  ;  and  cases  must  occur,  to 
which  tin*  antecedent  rules  cannot  \w  applied  without 
injustice,  or  to  which  they  cannot  l>e  applied  at  all. 
1 1  is  the  oillce,  therefore,  of  a  .judge,  to  consider 
whether  the  antecedent  rule  does  apply,  or  ought, 
according  to  (lie  iiileulioii  of  the  lawgiver,  to  apply 
to  a  gi\i  n  cum*  ;  ami,  if  there  be  two  rules,  near  J) 
appnKichiug  to  it,  but  ot  ophite  tendency,  which 
ought  to  govern ;  ami,  if  there  cxm  no  exact  rule 
nppli cable  mall  the  circumstances,  whether  die  party 
i>  remediless,  or  the  rule  fumi*hiii!>  tlie  closest  analog j 
ought  to  be  followed.  'the  general  words  ot  a  law 
may  embrace  nil  cases  ;  uml  yet  it  may  be  clear  that 
all  could  not  have  been  intentionally  embraced  ;  tor, 
it  they  were,  it  would  defeat  the  ob\  ions  objects  of 
the  legislation,  bo  words  of  doubtful  iui|M>rt  nuiy  be 
employed,  ami  of  a  more  or  less  cxteiiMVe  meaning. 
'Ill*-  question,  ill  such  cashes,  must  be,  in  wliat  sense 
the  words  were  used  ;  and  it  is  the  jmrt  of  a  juilge 
to  look  to  tlie  objects  of  the  legislature,  and  to 
gi\e  such  a  const  ruction  of  the  wonts  as  will  further 
thoM'  objects.  lie  is  not  at  liberty  to  set  aside  the 
law,  but  to  exiKuiud  it.  Custos  nan  rotulitor  jitritt 
Jurarr.  tupplere. inter pretari.  Mitigate  jits  cirilv  pvtuit ; 
nurture  eel  toiler*  huh  pot  it  it  (I  uylor's  Element*  of 
Civil  Luw,  214).  'this  is  mi  exercise  of  equitable 
const  ruction.  It  is  the  administration  of  equity. 
I  fence  arises  a  variety  of  rules  of  interpretation  of 
laws  according  to  their  nature  and  ojwnition.  whether 
they  are  remedial  or  penal,  or  restrictive  of  general 
right,  or  m  iidvancemeiit  ol  public  justice,  lint  this 
is  not  the  place  to  consider  those  rules,  or  the 
application  of  them  in  different  systems  of  law. 

In  the  law  of  Knglaud.  equity  has  a  different  and 
more  restrained  meaning.  We  distinguish  our 
remedies  for  wrongs,  or  for  the  enforcement  ot  rights, 
into  two  classes — those  which  are  administered  in 
courts  of  law,  and  those  which  art*  administered  in 
court*  of  equity.  '1  he  rights  secured  by  the  former 
are  called  legal ;  those  secured  by  the  latter  are 
called  equitable.  The  former  are  said  to  be  rights 
and  renin  lies  at  common  law,  because  recognised 
and  enforced  in  courts  of  common  law.  '1  he  latter 
are  said  to  be  rights  and  remedies  in  (gutty,  because 
they  are  administered  in  courts  of  equity  or  chancery, 
or  by  proceei lings  in  other  courts  analogous  to  those 
in  courts  of  equity  or  cliancery.  Now.  in  Kiigliiud 
courts  of  common  luw  proceed  by  certain  prescribe*  1 
forms,  mid  give  a  general  judgment  tor  or  against 
the  defendant.  They  entertain  jurisdiction  only  in 
ceruiiu  actions,  and  give  remedies  according  to  the 
particular  exigency  of  such  actions.  But  there  art* 
many  cases  in  which  a  simple  judgment  for  eitlicr 
parly,  without  qualiucalions  and  conditions,  and 
{■articular  arrangements,  will  not  do  entire  justice. 
ex  tttftio  et  ow,  to  either  party.  Fome  modification 
of  the  rights  ot  Uilli  parties  are  required  ;  some 
n -trail Us  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  some  j>eculiar 
udjitsiiueiils,  cither  present  or  fnl lire,  temporary  or 
perpetual.  Now.  in  i.ll  these  cases,  courts  of  com- 
mon law  have  no  methods  of  procecdim:.  which  can 
act  omplish  such  objects.  Their  forms  of  actions  and 
judgment  are  not  adapted  to  them.  The  proper 
remedy  cannot  be  found,  or  cannot  be  administered 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  rrhitive  rights  of  all  |iartics. 
MmIi  prescribed  form*  ot  actions  an*  not  eouuiied  to 
our  law.  They  were  known  in  the  civil  luw  ;  and 
the  |^rty  could  apply  the  in  only  to  their  original 
purposes.  In  other  cases,  he  had  a  social  remedy. 
In  such  cases,  where  the  courts  of  common  law  can- 
not gran'  the  proper  remedy  or  relief,  the  law  of 
Tug  laud  auihoriics  an  application  to  the  courts  of 
rq.iity  or  chancery,  winch  are  not  confined  or  limited 
in  their  modes  of  relief  by  >uch  narrow  regulations. 


but  which  grant  relief  to  all  parties,  in  n 
they  have  rights,  ex  a  quo  et  i*mo.  ami  1 
fashion  tliat  relict  according  lo  cirruuistaoi 
'I  he  most  general  description  of  a  cour 
is,  that  it  has  jurisdiction  in  case*  »hri 
adequate,  and  complete  remedy  cannot  be  1 
dial  is.  in  the  common  law  courts.  'II 
must  Ik*  plain,  for,  if  it  be  doubtful  and 
law,  equity  wili  assert  a  juri>difiioii.  N> 
tit/equate  at  law  ;  tor,  it  it  lad  short  of  win 
is  emu  led  to,  that  founds  a  jurisdiction 
And  it  mu«l  be  complete  ;  tltut  is.  it  inia 
full  end  at  law  ;  it  mu»l  reach  the.  »hoi 
ami  secure  die  whole  right  of  the  putty,  u 
the  tiiiure  ;  oilier  wise  tquity  wid  intrrpus 
relief. 

'1  he  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  is 
concurrent  with  that  of  courts  ot  law  ; 
times  it  i»  exclusive.  It  exercises  ci-ncu 
diction  in  cases  where  tlie  rig  tits  are  purei 
nature,,  hut  where  other  and  more  e&c 
required  than  a  court  of  law  can  a  (lord,  t 
dilticulnes  ol  die  case,  and  ensure  full  r 
some  of  these  cases,  courts  of  Jaw  forme 
all  redress  ;  but  now  wiil  grunt  it.  Hot 
diction  having  been  once  justly  acquired 
when  there  was  no  such  redress  at  law.  it 
relinquished.  The  most  common  exercise 
rent  jurisdiction  is  in  cases  of  account 
dower,  fniud.  mistake,  |«artnersliip,  arx 
'I  lie  remedy  is  here  often  more  complete  a 
than  it  can  be  at  law.  In  many  ea*o  lai 
these  heads  and  es|>ecially  in  Mime  cum 
mistake,  and  accident,  courts  of  law  c 
not  at'.ord  any  redress ;  in  otlu  rs  they  , 
always  in  so  perfect  a  manner.  A  com 
also  is  assistant  to  the  jurisdiction  of  con 
in  many  cases,  w  hen*  the  latter  have  no  liki 
It  will  remove  legal  impediments  to  the  £ 
of  a  question  depending  at  law.  It  will 
party  from  improperly  setting  up,  at  a 
I  title  or  claim,  which  would  lie  ineqiir.ahl 
coiii|h*1  him  lo  discover,  on  his  own  nam. 
he  knows  an-  material  to  the  right  of  the  i 
but  which  a  court  of  law  cannot  coiii|«*l  i 
discover.  It  wiil  pcrj«'tu;ilf  the  i<-s(imony  i 
to  rights  mill  titles,  which  are  in  ifawger  u 
before  tlie  matter  can  be  tritd.  It  will  ] 
the  s.-.trty  of  pmpcrty  in  dispute  peiulmp 
It  wiil  counteract  uihI  control,  or  set  asi 
lent  jin  I  ^infills.  It  will  exercise,  in  mar 
ejcluxtre  jurisdiction.  This  it  does  in  j 
merely  equitable  right*,  Uuil  is,  such  right 
recoiruisttl  in  conns  ol  law.  Must  cases  ■ 
conthli-nrr  f;d I  under  this  head.  Its  exci 
dieiioii  is  ;t|si)  ext«  iisiveiy  exercised  i 
special  relief  beyond  the  readi  of  the  Co 
li  wid  grant  injunction* to lovvcnt  waste. 
i  hie  injury,  or  to  mi 'lire  a  setlh  d  right,  or 
!  M'xatioiis  liiigaliniis.  or  to  coir  pel  die  rt 
till**  deeds;  it  will  ap'Ktiiit  n-crirers  a 
when-  it  is  in  danger  of  misjipplicatio 
com] nl  the  surrender  of  seciuiurs  unpi 
uiiiu d  ;  it  wid  prohibit  a  party  in* 
the  country  in  order  to  avoid  a  suit : 
:>irain  any  undue  e\crrise  of  a  legal  rij 
con-cii  lire  mid  tipuly  ;  it  will  deem*  n  *j 
ioriu:r.ce  of  conliucls  r*»s|iecling  n-al  e.'ji 
in  n.auy  niN-v  supply  the  imjerft  rt  e\i-c 
*lruhieiil>.  till  reform  ;.ud  alter  ihriu  a< 
the  rial  inieniioii  of  tlie  parties:  it  mil 
i  ill  ca*es  of  lust  ile«ds  or  securities  ;  and. 
:  ui  which  its  mterfert  iky  is  usked.  it*  gem 
;  dial  he  wlm  asks  equity  must  do  equity, 
therefore.  sJioiild  ask  to  have  a  bund  lor 
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— ,  ,  in  respect 
■  farm  justly  remarked,  dial,  in  mailers 

"    .i'i'i    I" vlnT.'   substantial 

>   Ujt  ifcrtj  to  relief,  lnil  tlte  positive 

-     ;-|,,i.      Li.-    (..    ilHUII-    tilt'    IjUlllllliiril-l 

ctfcjn,  ut  U>  enumerate,  with  precision, 
riptn.  Those  wlio  wish  fur  more  in- 
a*  lulijrrt  ma;  consult  tlie  elementary 
(I  £  unity,  lord  Redcsdnle's 
ujs,  and  Cooper's  ICipiitv 
tl  Treatises  uf  Equity  by 

<••/■-    TIm  iwuity  jurisdiction,  in  Eng- 

.  p*tfielp«lly.  in  the  high  court  of  cliaii- 
tmrrlfrr,  ('tmimom  Late,  and  Courts. 
r  RKUKMHTIDN.   I'pon  a  mortage, 
it  of  the  uioney. 


J  ill   llir  mortgagee,  yet   equity 
'  "Jjrr  *"*  lH*  money,  and  giv, 


Mortgagee  is  desirous 
i.  hi-  iiuty  nhlige  the  uiijrtL'iitfer 
•  Mnyor  be  foreclosed  uf  his  equity. 
k)  pe>'w|ingi  in  chancery  liy  hill  of' 
fat  MttgOfr. 

KXTa.  mwcaL ;  a  term  employed 
* j,  w  express  the  system  of  de- 
ll tjir  curpusriilflr  subjects  of  this 
covhinr ,  referred  to 
d*  witty.  Ttic  principal  frets  relnt- 
.. ii..i.,ii.riis  r. : j Li. n-  In  U'  staled,  in 
•  present  subject  intelligible. 
*,  learing  out  uf  view  die  oombt 
with  Cadi  other,  and  the  cumin  1111 
i  «  titer  and  alcohol,  the  hist  lavr 
'  nation  of  subsume?*  is,  that  the 
i>  JLtrd  ami  ninariailf 
d  substance,  so  long 


■  Tn.j-.-r 
:.  H  I  b)| 


hrsys  c 


e  pr. 


xample,  is  alwny- 
phar  inl  oxygen,  in  the  ratio  of  sixteen 
ijht.  d  the  former,  to  twenty-four  uf  die 
tir  descents  can  form  it,  nor  can  ilsuwn 
■  it  inanjothef  proportion.  Sulphate  of 
a*  unoer,  is  always  composed  of  forty 
jutric  acid  and  seventy-eight  of  hurjte?. 
■rid  and  barytes  should  enter  into  cuni- 
taj  other  proportion,  some  new  Com- 
sat from  sulphate  uf  borytes,  would  be 

i  law  relating  to  this  subject  is,  that, 
f  ttmimtt  witt  aaotAer  ra  dig'trent  pro- 
Icr-ftr  prvfKrtvm  of  oar  of  tlv  ingmltentf 
«a4i«(au/  mho  la  Uit  smaller  prupor- 
xmd  quantity  being  «  simple  multiple  •  if 
id  if  thane  is  a  third  or  fourth  proportion, 
•»  continues  Ijetween  them.  The  coiu- 
ihrtwu  substances,  which  intlieir  gaseous 
ay  their  mixture,  die  MllMUjllMHj — uxy- 
•ugen. — unite  in  five  different  propor- 
■a  »  good  illustration  of  diis  law,  these 
•wing  to  each  other  the  simple  ratio  of 

NUmgt*.    Oiftrn. 


the  carbonate- ;  ami  the  oxalic  ncid  of  the  three  oxal- 
ates of  potash  is  in  the  ratio  of  1,8,  mid  *.  'Hii. 
law  is  often  called  Me  lav  ofmtdtiplrt  or  Of»mtts» 
lion  in  multiple  pri'fHiTtion.  It  lias  been  established 
only  by  oomporatm-lj  recent  investigations,  but  die 

must  rigid  n-sr.inlii.  Imvi-  nl dandy  evinced  that 

it  is  a  well-founded  law. 

The  third  law  of  combination  brio  lean  remarkable 
tluui  the  preceding,  nod  ii  intimately  I  nil  Wild 
with  it.  Water  and  hjjio-sulphurous  acid  may  ' 
ndituctil  fur  its  illustration.  !  In-  former  is  compfi 
ui' eight  oxyicFD  to  one  hydrogen;  llie  Utter  of  ei 
oxygen  to  sixteen  sulphur.  Now,  the  well-knu 
substance  sulpliuri.'i<il  lijili'iJjj.'n.i-coiiKlituledof  oi 
lijdruL'en  to  siitern  sulphur;  that  Li,  the  qua 
of  hydrogen  ond  of  sulphur,  which  combine  w" 
same  quantity  of  oxygen,  combine  widi  one  hi 
A«ain,  fi.irtj  i'orlv  oi  •rli'iiimn.  -litli  eight  of  < 
I'.irni  the  mid,-  uf  selenium,  and  with  one  of  lr 
pen,  seleiiiurftt'd  hydrogen  ;  thirty-«z 
chlorine,  w"*-  -!' 
of  chlorine, 


chlorine,  ivith  eight  of  oxygen, 

of  chlorine,  and  with  one  ut  hydmgei., 

acid  gas;    sixteen    parts  of  suliiliur  coinhuie  with 


.   dUJ  0*1... 

form  muriatic 


&  llie   chloride  nf  tuU 


CMi<hi,tmg  f/rnjmrlBiH,  ur  f./mm/'iit .  to  cxpTMB  them. 
Thus  the  combining  proportions  uf  the  subsUim'ti 
just  alluded  to  are, — 


IVhen  one  body  comliincs  with  aimlhcr  in  more  Ihnn 
one  proportion,  dien  the  liiw  of  multiples,  alreiaiy 
explained,  cornea  into  action.    Thus, 
ajpotuli>hiiro».i  Sulpiur.        Oiftm. 


most  usual  combiniition  is  I  proportmn  of  one 
IkmIj  either  with  I  or  with  2  proportions  of  an- 
other. Combinations  of  1  to  3,  or  1  to  4,  are  very 
uncommon,  unless  the  more  simple  compounds  like- 

I)u|  thus  Iflsc  does  not  apply  to  elementary  substan- 
ces only,  since  conipuiinil  bodies  havr  their  combin- 
ing proportions,  wliicli  miiy  likewiw  l>c  expresseii  in 
inimbcrs.  Thus,  since  water  is  composed  of  one  pro- 
portion, or  B,  uf  uxyjen.  urn  I  one  j-n  .portion,  or  1,  of 
hydrogen,  its  combining  proportion  is  9.  The  pro- 
portiou  of  sulphnri.  ;i.'i.l,  is  JO.  Iiecnnse  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  one  proportion,  or  1«  of  sulphur,  and  three 
proportions,  or  K),  of  oxygen  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
llie  fi.nibinint;  pn.pi.rti'.n  i.f  uuiriiitic  ncid  is  UT,  lic- 
it is  a  comjiouiiii  of  one  proportion,  or  3(i  of 


'['lie  proportion!!!  number  of  [..lUissium  is  __,  _ 
that  quantity  combines  with  8  of  oxygen  to  form  jKjt- 

ash,  die    combining    pnq.ortii f    jiolash    is    48. 

Now,  when  tliesc  (ornpiniiiils  unite,  one  proportion 
of  the  one  combines  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
proportions  of  die  other,  precisely  us  die  simple  sub- 
stances do.  The  hydrate  of  puii.-li,  for  example,  is 
constituted  of  18  i-otash  nn.1  •'(  ut'  water,  and  its  com. 
billing  proportion  is,  consequendy,  48+9,  or  57. 
The  sulphate  of  pot:isb  is  cnnipn^-d  of  40  sulphuric 
acid  +  48  potash.  The  ciiiiiluning  proportkin  of  this 
fnit  is,  ilierelbre,  88.  The  muriate  of  the  stuue 
alkali  is  composed  of  37  muriatic  acid  +  48  potash  ; 
.rabbling  proportkin   is,  therefore,   85.     The. 
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composition  of  the  salts  affords  an  excellent  illus- 
tnitioii  «if  thin  subject ;  rikI,  to  exemplify  it  still 
further,  a  list  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  a  few 
acids  and  alkaline  bases  is  sulijt lined. 


10 

l.ithia.    .     . 

.     IS 

«S 

\lannesM,  ■ 

.    to 

37 

Linn-,      .     . 

.     «« 

40 

Sihla, 

.     M 

M 

Pnt4nli.   • 

.     4M 

0* 

Stmntia, .    . 

.     4* 

Baryi«», 

.     7M 

Plnnri<-  acid,  .  . 
I'liiMphuric  acid,  . 
Muriatic  acid, 
KulpUunr  acid,  . 
Nunc  acid,  .  . 
Arsenic  acid,   .     • 


Now,  Ixxlies  uniting  according  to  their  proportional 
numbers,  as  has  been  seen  alwve,  the  proportion  of 
each  base  expresses  the  precise  quantity  required  to 
neutralise  a  proportion  of  each  of  the  ackls.  Thus 
eighteen  of  lithia,  thirty-two  of  soda,  and  seventy- 
eight  of  tarytes  combine  with  ten  of  fluoric  acid, 
forming  the  neutral  filiates  of  litliia,  soda,  and  barytes, 
and  arc  termed  equivalents  of  each  other,  as  well  a* 
of  fluoric  acid.  The  same  fact  is  obvious,  with 
rcs|>ect  to  the  acids  ;  for  twenty-eight  of  phosphoric, 
forty  of  sulpliuric,  ami  sixty-two  of  arsenic  ackt  unite 
with  twenty-eight  of  lime,  forming  a  neutral  phos- 
phate, sulphate,  and  arseniate  of  lime,  and  tiicM* 
acids,  in  like  manner,  are  equivalents  of  each  other 
and  of  lime.  Tlie«e  circumstances  afford  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  met,  that  when  two  neutral  salts 
mutually  decompose  one  another,  the  resulting  com- 
|M>unds  are  likewise  neutral.  If  eight y-eipht  jiaris  of 
neutral  sulphate  of  potash  are  mixed  with  l.rj  of  the 
nitrate  of  barytes,  the  seventy-eifrfit  Wirytcs  unite 
with  the  forty  sulphuric  acid,  and  Uie  fifty-tour  nitric 
acid  of  the  nitrate  combine  with  the  forty-eight 
jxiUish  of  the  sulphate — not  a  particle  of  acid  or 
alkali  remaining  in  an  unconibined  condition. 

The  method  of  determining  the  proportional  num- 
bers, as  might  be  anticipated  from  what  lias  gone 
liefbre,  is,  to  analyse  a  definite  compound  of  two 
simple  substances  which  possess  an  extensive  range 
of  affinity.  No  two  bodies  an*  lietter  adapted  lor 
this  purixwe  than  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  that 
com|iouiid  of  these  is  selected  which  contains  the 
smallest  quantity  of  oxygen.  Water  is  such  a  sub- 
stance ;  ami  it  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  one  proportion  of  ox y pen  to  one  proportion  of 
hydrogen.  Hut  analysis  proves  tliat  it  is  conqtoscd 
of  eight  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  by 
which  the  relative  weights  of  their  pn>| tortious  arc 
determined,  tluit  of  oxygen  being  eight  tunes  heavier 
tliau  tliat  of  hydrogen.  Suae  compounds  are'  next 
examined  which  contain  the  smallest  proportion  of 
oxygen  or  hydrogen  in  combination  with  some  other 
substance,  the  quantities  of  each  I  icing  the  smallest 
tluit  can  unite  together.  CarlxMiic  oxide  with 
respect  to  carbon,  ami  sulphurctcd  hydrogen  with 
rcs|»cct  to  sulphur,  answer  this  description  (lerfectly. 
The  former  consists  of  light  oxygen  and  six  carbon  ; 
the  latter  of  one  hydrogen  and  sixteen  sul|»hur.  'I  he 
I  niportional  manlier  of  carbon  is,  consequently,  six. 
und  of  sulphur,  sixteen.  The  proportions  of  all 
other  bodies  may  be  «letennincd  in  the  same  manner. 
Since  the  proportional  numbers  merely  express  the 
relative  quantities  of  different  substance*  which 
combine  together,  it  is,  in  itself,  immaterial  what 
figure*  are  employed  to  express  them.  The  only 
c*M»ntial  point  is,  tliat  the  relation  should  he  strictly 
oWrved.     Thus  we  may  make  the  combining  pn»- 

Iioriioii  of  hydrogen  10 ;  but  then  oxygen  must 
ie  NO,  carbon  rt),  and  sulphur  100.  Doctor  Thom- 
son make  oxygen  L,  mi  that  hydrogen  is  eight  turn-* 
less  than  unity,  or  0.125,  carbon  0.75,  and  sulphur  i. 
Doctor  V.  i illusion  fi\«*s  oxygen  at  10,  by  which 
hydrogen  is  |  .-.v,.  mrUin  7.5,  and  so  on.  According 
to  Kcru'lius,  oxjgcn  Ls  100.  Tile  system  of  YVollas- 
tun  becomes  thrs;nnc  as  doctor  Thomson's  by  inere!y 


dividing  by  10  ;  tliat  is.  by  placing  the 
more  to  the  left  by  one  figure;  an 
multiply  by  8,  it  is  converted  into  Mr  I 
iu  which  hydrogen  N  the  standard. 

Tables  of  the  combining  quantities  « 
agents  have  tiecu  drawn  up  and  ami 
tfic  chemist  in  rX|ien mental  researches 
of  these  table*  is  very  extensive.  '1  hr 
ami  bv  remeniU'riiig  the  projrfrtlional 
few  elementary  substances  the  con 
great  number  of  compound  bodies  may 
with  facility.  Ht  knowing  that  0  is  \ 
probation  of  carbon,  aial  8  of  oxygen 
recollect  the  composition  of  carboni 
carlwnic  acid.— the  first  being  C  carboc 
and  the  swtmd  0  carbtm  +10  oxyge 
number  of  )iotassium,  ami  potash,  b 
toxide,  is  composed  of  40  potassium 
From  these  few  data,  we  know  at  onn 
tion  of  the  carbonate  ami  birarbona 
The  first  is  tt?  carbonic  acid  +  48 
second,  44  carbonic  acid  4-  48  potash. 

These  titbit*  an*  rendered  still  m 
accompanied  by  a  logometric  sliding  sr 
cation  of  which  to  this  purpose  was  a 
tion  of  doctor  Wollaston.  As  it  is  n 
include,  on  a  single  M-ale,  the  names  of 
those  art?  selected  which  arc  the  most 
jects  of  reference.  These  are  arrange 
of  their  relative  weights,  8ml  at  such  c 
each  other,  according  to  their  weights, 
of  nundicrs,  placed  on  a  sliding  scale 
sure  lie  moved,  so  tlutt  any  number  e 
weight  of  a  compound  may  he  brought 
with  the  place  of  tliat  compound  in 
column.  The  arrangement  is  then  i 
weight  of  any  iiigraficnt  in  its  compo 
nil  pent  to  be  employed,  or  precipitate 
obtained  in  its  analysis,  will  be  found 
point  at  which  its  resjiective  in  me  is 
us  illustrate  its  n*e  by  a  few  examples. 

1.  The  quantity  of  any  substance,  w! 
lent  to  a  given  quantity  of  any  other  in* 
scale,  may  be  learned  by  ins|iertion  ; 
taken  !)ciiig  quite  arlritrary,  and  such  a 
suit  the  pur|Nise  at  any  time.  Thn>.  b 
on  the  slider  (in  a  scale  where  the  weigl 
is  expressed  by  )),  opjmsite  to  maps 
equivalent,  ¥0,  it  will  he  seen  tliat  SO 
earth  are  equivalent  to  70  lime,  1*0  po 

J?.  It  ascertains  the  quantity  of  each 
equivalent  to  a  ghen  quantity  of  an; 
50  on  the  slider  Item"  brought  opposit 
acid,  or  to  its  equivalent,  40.  it  ap[>ean 
of  this  acid  saturate  5?fj  of  maLniesia, 
jKitash,  &c.  In  a  similar  manner,  it 
iudicntiii!?  the  quantities  of  different  nrii 
siit urate  each  base  ;  thus  50  parts  of  n 
rate  If  10  of  sulphuric  acid,  I3.">  nitric  ac 

3.  It  enables  us  to  determine,  by  ii 
proportions  of  the  comfit  ments  in  a  giv< 
any  s u Stance  of  known  compositioi 
l>riiiirn«r  100,  on  the  slider,  opposit 
equivalent  of  dry  «ulphate  of  soda,  we 
the  sliiler,  opposite  to  the  equivalent 
acid,  hi  hi  44.5  opposite  to  the  equiva 
numbers  which,  together,  make  up  10 
It  expresses  not  only  ttie  proximate. hui 
elements  of  comiNiuuds.  Thus,  krepi 
in  the  same  situation  as  above,  we  dim 
sli'ler.  op|Misite  to  Hi.  the  equivalent  of 
•M.I  op|Nisitc  to  24.  the  equivalent  of 
liuiisofuxyiieii ;  and  ¥2.4  +  3.1.1  make 
5.».5  of  sulphuric  achl.  By  reference  t 
l«*ii:<  of  Midiuin  and  oxytrrn,  we  find 
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sodium  him  I  1 


Ity  of  any  subsume*  mjuired  to 
ea  quantity  of  Another,  by  simple 
b,  a  at  once  taught  by  the  sonic. 
to  know  the  smallest  quantity  of 
Lequate  to  decompose  100  [Arts  of 
».  by  bringing  100,  on  Ojo  >li.l»T, 
lie  of  sodium,  or  ilsr4uiv1d.nl  liO, 
W  turjer,  op["i-iie  it>  40,  the  ftji.t- 
Auric  arid,  ami  opposite  to  49,  the 

[Jiunc  acid  of  commerce,  we  find 
Wf  most,  dierefonr,  employ  0G1. 

81  j  of  the  latter.  Again,  to  now 
dry  sulphate  of  soda  which  would 

common  bIi  were  decomposed,  we 
mi  tl*  slider,  opposite  to  the  dry 
it*  enoivaleni,  72,  and  270  opposite 
■J  snlptiale,  or  to  its  representative 


d  by  a  similar  use  of  the  sliding 


,  tliat  n 


In,-,-  S3 


►  of  potash,  and  wish  to  know  tlie 
•nit  of  barium  required  for  their 
bring  83,  on  the  slider,  opposite  to 
ifh,  or  to  88.  its  rcirrrsenlalive,  nnd 
the  equivalent  of  chloride  of  barium  ; 
the  slider,  which  is  llie  number 
rrsulta  of  this  decomposition  niny 
by  examining  the  instrument  when 
.  Hal  of  Oat  -liii.T ;  Ibr  opposite  to 
f  anlDhateof  barytes,  118,  we  did  on 
jid  opposite  to  chloride  of  potassium 
datauSrr.  the  two  last  nasuheta  indi- 
tj>g  quantities  of  lite  new  coiii|kjuiii1s. 
weieht  of  a  precipitate,  it  is  easy  to 
":i  --  Lii's-ill1-  which  Iwve  afforded  it. 
.  ubuinrd  by  experiment  1  SO  parts  of 
r  Ltrytes.  on  bringing  that  nut  ' 
«qai<alent,  18,  we  see  at  once 
molted  from  89  J  of  sulphate  of 
1  chloride  of  bnriuni ;  and  niorei 
of  barytic  sulphate  am  composed  of 
Kid,  and  79*  buryles  ;  die  sulphuric 
of  165  sulphur  and  24-1  oxygen,  and 
1.15  oxygren  and  71-25  barium. 
atwos  still,  of  tlie  scale  of  chemical 
:  pointed  nut  by  doctor  Wollasluii  in 
patnativr  of  its  principle  and  uses,  in 
OS.  6m-  1814;  but  die  accurate  nnd 
of  so  many  important  practical 
been  noticed  above  are  sufficient  to 
rtance  to  the  chemist.  Doctor  I* 
that  it  is  "  an  instrument  which  has 
re  to  facilitate  the  general  study 
Ministry  than  any  other  invcutiu 

EpecA,  and  .Era. 

,Duu>mrs,  a  celebrated  scholar, 
idatn,  in  1467,  being  the  illeijiiiiiiiiie 
anu  of  Gouda,  by  name  Gerard,  and 
I  ■  physician,  lie  was  a  singing-lK,; 
alof  Utrecht  till  his  ninth  year,  then 
boot  at  Dev enter,  where  he  displayed 

jewm,  that  it  was  predicted  that  he 
■oat  learned  man  of  his  time.  After 
a»  parents ,  whom  he  lost  in  his  foui 
■at  guardians  compelled  him  to  enter 
■dot  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  assume 
tabu.  The  bishop  of  t'aiubray  deliv 
■  tins constraint.  In  1402,  lie  travelled 
perfect  himself  in  theology  and  polite 
le  there  became  the  iuslructer  oi  several 


rich  English  men,  from  one  of  whi 
a  pension  for  life.  He  accompanied  tnem  to  Kng- 
land  hi  I1U7,  where  he  was  graciously  received  hy 
the  king.  He  returned  soon  after  to  I'liris,  and  then 
I  into  Italy  to  increase  his  stock  of  know- 
In  Bologna,  where  he  received  tile  degree, 
of  doctor  of  theology,  he  was  one  day  mistnken,  on 
account  of  his  white  scapiilnry,  for  one  of  tlie  physl- 
is  who  attended  those  sick  of  tlie  plague;  and, 
keeping  out  of  tlie  way  of  the  people,  as  such 
persons  were  required  In  do,  lie  was  stoned,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  Ins  lite.  This  accident  was  the 
occasion  of  his  asking  a  dispensation  from  tlie  vows 
of  his  order,  which  tlie  pope  trained  him.  He  visited 
Venice.  Padua,  and  Koine  ;  but,  brilliant  as  were 
the  offers  here  made  him,  lie  preferred  the  invitation 
of  his  friends  in  Fndtuid,  where  tlie  favour  in  which 
he  stood  with  Henry  VIII.  promised  him stil!  greater 
advantages.  When  he  visited  the  lord  chancellor 
sir  Thomas  Mure  without  maktag  himself  known  to 
him.  the  chancellor  was  so  delighted  with  his  conver- 
sation, that  he  eicluimed  "  You  are  either  Krasmits 
tlie  devil."  He  was  offered  a  benefice,  but  was 
willing;  to  fetter  himself  by  an  office  of  this  kind. 
e  was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford. He  afterwards  travelled  through  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  went  to  Bale,  where  he 
had  his  works  printed  by  Frohen.  He  died  in  1530. 
His  tomb  may  be  seen  at  Bale,  in  tlie  Calvinistic 
cathedral. 

To  profound  anil  extensive  learning',  Erasmus 
joined  a  refined  taste  and  a  delicate  wit.  Naturally 
fond  of  tranquillity  and  independence,  he  preferred 
tlie  pleasure  of  literary  ca-c  nnd  retirement  to  the 
pomp  of  high  life.  I  lis  caution  and  worldly  prudence 
offended  many  of  the  best  nun  otitis  times.  He  did 
and  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of  reviving 
learning.  Although  he  took  no  direct  part  in  the 
reformation,  and  was  reproached  hy  Luther  for  hike- 
farmness,  he  attacked  die  disorders  of  monkery  and 
upcrstition,  and  everywhere  promoted  the  cause  of 
ruth.      He  wished  for  a  (.'em-rul  ecclesiastical  coun- 

il,  to  be  composed  of  llie st  learned  and  enlight- 

ned  men,  but  did  not  live  to  see  Ilis  wish  accom- 
plished, lie  therefore  confined  Ids  efforts  to  serve 
die  world  by  his  writings  which  will  always  be  prized 
for  their  interest  in  <:  omiter  and  graceful  style.  The 
best  edition  is  by  l.e  f.'len:.  I.ejden.  1703,  10  vols. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  llurigoy.  Jnrtin's 
life  of  Erasmus  is  a  valuable  work.  Besides  his 
editions  of  various  clnsMcs,  and  his  other  philologi- 
il  and  theological  writings,  we  will  only  mention 
his  well  known  book  in  praise  nf  lolly  [Encomium 
Maria),  and  his  colloquies.  His  letters  arc  very 
valuable  in  reference  to  the  history  of  that  period. 

ERATO  (from  i.*-,  I  love} ;  one  of  the  muses, 
whose  name  signifies  loving,  or  lovely.  She  has 
much  in  common  willi  TcrpMchon — the  same  attri- 
butes, the  some  dress,  nnd  frequently  a  lyre  and 
plectrum.  She  presides  over  the  songs  of  lovers, 
and  louches,  as  Ovid,  in  his  Art  of  Love,  inform* 
us,  tlie  hearts  of  die  coldest  maidens  by  her  tender 
lays.     See  Mtite*. 

ERATOSTHENES, a  learned  man  in  the  times 
of  die  I'tolemies,  born  at  Gyrene,  in  Africa,  S.  C. 
S7.i,  was  librarian  at  Alexandria,  and  improved  llie 
science  of  mathematical  ceuiimpliy,  which  he  cor- 
rected, enlarged,  and  reduced  to  system.  He  gained 
his  greatest  renown  Ijy  iiis  invstiitntions  of  the  siie 
of  die  earth.  He  rendered  much  service  to  the  science 
of  astronomy,  nnd  first  observed  die  obliquity  of 
die  ecliptic.  (See  Ecliptic.)  Of  his  writings.,  one 
only  remains  complete, — 1  niiinteriiiiu.—vhiEh  treats 
of  the  constellations  (Solum bach,  with  a  commentary, 
1795).     Of  his  geographical  works,  which  were  lout; 
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in  high  repute,  the  soil  U- ml  rcina  n>  wrrc  collected 
unci  published  by  Sridel,  1  TDK. 

KKCILLA  V  ZINKJA,  i«o.\  Aion/.o  hi:  ;  knight 
of  Si  James,  and  chamlierluiii  to  tlu*  eni|N'nir  lio- 
dolph,  the  ihinl  son  of  a  S|>amsh  jurist,  who  wasaiso 
a  knight  of  the  above  older.     \i  hen  tic  was  horn  is 
iint'tTlain,  but  it   was   before    15-10.     His  mother, 
from  whom  lie  inlu  rited  the  name  of  Ytnnign%  carried 
hi  in.  after  the  early  death  of  hit  father,  to  the  roiirt 
01*  the  empress  Isabella,  consort  of  <  harles  V.     The 
young  Alouin  wan   |«ge  to  the  Infant  don  Philip, 
and  uccoui|iauied  him  ou  his  travels   through  the 
Netherlands  and  a  j»nrt  of  (iennuiiy,  ami  throiiuh 
Italy,  Poland,  liohcuiin.  and  Hungary,  and,  in  1601, 
went  with  him  to  Finland,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  queen  Mary.     Soon  after  this  an  insur- 
rection breaking  oat  among  the  Arnucnnians,  a  tribe 
of  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  Krcilla  joined  an 
exjieditioii   sent  against  them.     The  difficulties  Uie 
Spaniards  Jiad  to  encounter,  the  heroic  resistance  of 
Uie  natives,  and  the  multitude  of  pal  Lint  deeds  by 
which  the  war  was  signalized,  inspired  the  young 
and  brave  Krcilla  with  the  idea  of  making  it  UieunY 
ject  ot  an  epic  poem,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Ln  Araucnna.     Me  liegau  the  work  on  the   spot, 
writing  often  during  the  night  what  had  been  achieved 
in  the  day  {Tumundo  ora  In  tspmla,  orti  in  plmna), 
and  was  obliged  sometiims,  for  want  of  paper,  louse 
pieces  of  leather.     Kn-illa  is  said  afterwards  to  liave 
come  in  ar  losing  his  life  by  reason  of  a  crouudlets 
charge  of  mutiny,  and  to  liave  lieeii  actually  on  the 
M-atl'.ild  brfon*  lii>  innocence  was  made  known.     Me 
relunifd  to  Spain,  very  much  out  of  health,  and  after 
having  finished  the  first  jwrt  of  his  epic.     All  this 
he  prrformed  before  completing  his  tfuth  year.     In 
1570.  he  married  Maria   Hazan.  at   Madrid,  whose 
cicinii-  and  virtues  are  celebrated  by  him,  in  various 
passages  of  his-  poem.     In  1577,  Uie  fir>t  pan  of  his 
jMH'in,   in    15<)0,  the   whole,  was  published.      His 
merits  were  not  rcwanled ;  for  he  ilied  at  Madrid  in 
great  poverty  and  obscurity.     The  lime  and  circum- 
stances of  his  death  are  uncertain  ;    he  must  have 
been  alive,  however,  in  1500,  as  Mosipieru,  in  his 
liook   on  military  discipline,  speaks  of  him  as   his 
coutcm|K>rary.     lie  left  no  legitimate  childrtu. 

The  Amu  rami  is  an  historical  epic  in  Uie  octave 
measure,  in  which  the  author  confines  himself,  with 
(he  exception  of  some  episodes  and  a  few  fictions,  to 
the  exact  historical  course  of  events.  Hence  the 
I  mem  often  assumes  almost  the  character  of  a  chro- 
nicle. Voltaire's  judgment  on  this  jioem  (in  his 
tC*s>ti  sitr  In  PtH-sic  vpi'/ur)  shows  that  he  had  not  read 
H.  Cervantes,  in  the  sixth  bu.ik  of  Don  Quixote, 
rank*,  it  by  the  side  of  the  Ijest  Italian  epics ;  but 
prolxihly    few   persons,    uninfluenced    by    patriotic 

{iride,  will  agree  with  him.  It  has  been  continued 
iy  a  certain  dou  Dic^n  de  Santiste^m  Osorio.  Loj»e 
de  Veg:i  has  t  ikeii  from  the  epic  of  Krcilia  (he 
mnterials  tor  his  niece  Arauca  Couipicrcd.  The  first 
part  of  the  Arnmitnn,  as  already  stated,  appeared  in 
1577.  in  15  cantos;  the  second  part  in  1578:  the 
whole,  in  three  |«ir:s,  1 5' >0.  contains  37  cantos  ;  new 
eilitiou.  Madrid,  I77G.  It  has  lieeii  translated  into 
Italian,  and  twice  into  French  (but  abridged),  Paris, 
\K'!\.     See  Araumnians. 

Kit KIll'S  ;  in  fabulous  history,  the  son  of  Chaos 
and  Darkness.     He  married  his  sister,  Night,  and 
was  thr  father  of  the  Lieht  and  Day.     The  I'nrcre, 
or  Fates,  by  some  are  called  his  daughters.    He  was 
transformed  into  a  river,  and  plunged  into  Tartarus, 
because  he  ai.Ii- 1  Urn  Titans.     From  him,  the  luimi- 
Erttm*  was  given  to  the  infernal  regions,  pnrticu-  } 
larly  (hat  \<\r(  of  it  winch  is  designated  as  the  aliode  ! 
of  virtuous  shades   and  from  which  they  pass  o\er  \ 
iiiiiurdi.C'lt  to  the  Klysiau  field*,  j 


|       KKKC'IIIKI  S.      >ce  Eruth<.>itu, 
I      KKKMI I  K  (from  the  t.rcck  iyu  ;  ;.  d 
who    secludes    himself   fnuu   nicieiy. 
churite. 

KKKSICTHOV     See  Erisuthnn. 

KKFIKT ;  mi  imjioi-iau>  Prussian  I 
I  Thuruigiu.  It  was  ei-dul  to  Prussia  nl  tJ 
I  Paris,  since  which  time  ils  toriificalknis 
mueh  streu^iheued.  It  is  situated  on  the 
-  which  lea*  is  from  Frank  fort  on  the  M.i 
I  north  of  ticrmnuy,  passing,  in  |»art  of 
along  the  mountains  culled  Uie  TAmrmi 
(Tf i u ringer  Haiti).  In  Uie  fifteenth  am 
century,  Krfurl  was  a  flourishing  commer 
and  contained  not  less  tliun  tt>,0U0  inhal 
present,  there  are  not  more  tluui  21,33 
houses.  The  university,  established  in 
suppresses:  1  by  Uie  Prussian  government  ii 
the  purpose  of  merging  it  in  one  of  Uio^e  ft 
lisluiients  for  education,  of  which  Pros' 
many.  The  inhabitant*  are  mostly  I 
There  are  two  forts,  called  Ptirrsbrrg  at 
berg.  Krfiirt  is  Uie  capital  of  a  fiovimmci 
seat  of  several  courts,  and  contains  a  roya 
of  practical  science,  two  gymnasia  (royal « 
institution  for  Uie  deaf  umi  dumb,  a  music 
and  several  other  institutions.  The  Lirs* 
SuttiHua  ftuOiW  of  the  finest  t  tell -metal,  ain 
^75  cwt.,ond  Uie  cell  in  which  Luther  Ii 
an  Ausrnstinc  monk,  from  10<)5  till  1 5 IS, 
as  cariosities.  According  to  tradition,  I 
foiuuled  as  early  as  the  tifUi  century,  by 
Krjies.  It  was  not  a  free  im]ieriul  city,  I 
maintained  a  sort  of  independence,  ikjIwi 
the  claims  of  the  elector  of  Menu.  In  . 
eluded  a  treaty  with  Saxony,  by  which  u 
pay  an  annual  sum  for  protection.  In  I 
tei'iith  century,  the  elector  of  Menu  final! 
liossessiou  of  it.  In  1814,  it  was  granted  t 
by  the  congress  of  N'ienna.  The  goni 
which  it  Ls  Uie  capital,  contains  1404  v 
with  U67,.7X>  iiihabiiaiits,  in  1*  large  toi 
towns,  and  An  I  villages. 

Krfurl   is  celebrateil  for  Uie  interview 
Nii|M>leon,  and  A  lexnihler  (emperor  of  Kim 
kiug^,    and    nuuiy    princes    in   Septeuifc 
when  the  French  emperor's  power  was  at 
The  chief  object  of  Napoleon  was  Uie  enlir 
tion  of  Kunijie.  as  \w  belieTed  he  had  fl 
cii^led  in  etl'ecting  Uiat  of  the  continent. 
article  Congress. )    I  le  and  A lexander  joitt 
the  king  of  Kngland  to  accede  to  the  p 
their  pn^ssing  letter  was  answered  only  liy 
ter,  who.  as  Napoleon  expressed  Iuin?«lf.  i 
to  n*new  the  questions  which  had  been  d 
Jena  Mid  rricdlaiid.     '*  He  wishetl        ." 
"to  confess  tliat  1   had  been  guilty  w 
li-iyoiiue.  by  acknow bilging  Uie  rortes  o. 
the    regency   of   Portugal."     We    a*ld   I 
nmark;ible  document,  Uie  letter  of  Nap 
Alexander  to  the  king  of  Kngland,  which 
repetition  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  ! 
in  his  letter  to  (ieorge  III.,  after  his  atkipl 
title  of  emjieror : — '  *  Sin*,  the  present  ii 
Euro|ie  has  brought  us  to^eUier  at  Krfart. 
wish  is  u»  fulfil  tlie  desire  of  all  nations,  i 
sjieirdy  pocifi«ition  with   your  majesty,  U* 
most  ert'ectiuil  means  for  relieving  thr 
Kurope.     The  long  and  bloody  war.  whw« 
vulsedthe  continent,  is  at  an  end.  and  c 
ueweil.     Many  cliaiures  have  utkeu  phu. 
nuiny  governments  liave  been  oWroyriL 
is  to  lie  found  in  the  uneasiness  and  the 
occasioned  by  Uie  slagnution  of  marilimec 
(ireatcr  cliangcs  still  may  take  place,  ai»l  t 
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h  »i  the,  ywliUs  of  England.  Peace, 
i,  U  the  unite  limi',  the  common  cause  of 
i  J  lint  continent  and  of  Great  Britain. 
*  nspie*in«;  ytnir  majesty  to  lend  an  ear 
t 1(  htwwiit;,  lo  ffTM  tlist  of  Uie  paa- 
innril*  contending;  interests,  and  secure 
t  «T  fcnropr.  »ud  of  Uie  generation  ov« 
> .icier  hu  placed  us."  This  letter  was 
n  Cuming  .with  .iiiiipeti  ill  ile  to  Napoleon'* 
4  tniju  ulUirs.  In  the  HWHr  which 
■M  mitr  letter  of  the  emperor  Francis  of 
iDOtUml  th*  liveliest  assurances  of  his 
B.  la*  French  r-iH [«■  rot entreats  him,  in 
if  language,  lo  adopt  a  frank.,  open, 

i  rtonpltrd,  cylindrical  WUuJtl'IHHI, 
i.  iid  wmrwhal  resembling  a  horn, 
-n  takes  the  place  of  Uie  jjrain  in 
'  naH,  particularly  in  ryv.u  liicli, 
ii  commonly  called  tpnricd  rye. 
ml  by  mine  Bullion  as  n  disease, 
iBifimw,  mill  has  been  referred  by  lite 
*i  (TO  MMtw.  A  grain,  when  al- 
k™n»lfir«  soft  nnd  jmljiy ,  afterwords 
*t^mt»n  gradually  ;  wbeu  young,  it  is 
'■*«•,  nderwanis  lead  coloured,  and 
"•i.  'ti  i  white  interior;  generally  two 
(*»•  in  a  ijiikr  only  lire  affected  :  wet 
»  iinmbl*  to  in  development.  When 
""tofli    iii*itihv  tlM  been  eaten,  it  lias 


irdiea ;  has  been  fo 
very  powerful  ami   specific 
'  u  administered  in  small 
.■use*.     This  remedy  Las 
|>a>d  In  America.     Of  late,  it  has 
ili  eapioyrd  In  France. 
*,C«u«tu*  DjuncL,  professor  of  crim- 

■  Wpie,  wan  bnni  1759.  al  Dresden,  and 
ivfasj  1778  to  1781.  at  Leipsic,  where  lie 
™elf Id  !i»i«ry,  philosophy,  bihI  tin-  arts. 

■  *•  mprnff  Alexander  I.  ap|jointed  liiui 
■**  oldie  legislative  commission  at  t'rterv 
■iaptaiua:  many  academies,  likewise, 
lua  u  honorary  manlier.  He  obtained 
'■  ""fo  as  an  instnicter  in  bis  science,  nnd 
FXtiol  jorbt.  His  writings  nre  on  the 
:  **jw*i  of  philosophical  and  positive  law, 
*  ooii]  original  views.  His  fame  was 
*W  by  his  work  on  the  legislation  of 
U.  i«  Tuscany.  In  his  remarks  on  the 
llftnum  Sidney,  on  furms  of  government, 
'■<■  ■■':-<-  i-iliii-i.fiHiy  linn  iii  his.-/iW//nu. 
■i  of  1788  and  17S9,— in  Uie  preface  to  bis 
i  of  the  commercial  code,  and  the  civil 
w*.  and  in  his  essays  De  Artiitrio  .ludicis, 
*••«  Farti,  he  has  discussed  some  of  llie 
nMt  subjects  of  legislation.  His  transla- 
Q*  Xtwotm  (2d  edition,  181  [},  Ls  uni- 
Joamiedlfd  to  be  the  best.    His  last, and 

■  greatest  labour,  was  tile  sketch  of  a 
afefcr  Saxony.     As  far  as  it  was  finished, 

■nbUwd  bj  one  of  his  scholars — doctor 
He  Ami  in  1813.     He   uniicd   variety  of 

•aita™,  wit.  and  agreeable  manners,  to 

■ttttrnt  feelings. 

I1>.J.>b«  Beu.bh,  doctor  of  medicine  at 

otom  17rjU,  al   Nnrembure,      His  fill  her. 

Mfcawer,  who  had  n  cood  deal  of  musical 

!tas«,  endeavoured  "io  cultivate  the  same 
oaly  child.  The  boy  left  sclioul  at  the 
■™  years,  awl  was  desirous  of  leariiinn  ' " 
*,  and  becoming  acuuouileil  «ilh  eflgr 
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wards  in  engmviii^.  in  Frrneli  and  Itnliun.  and  also 
dink  le wins  ,,u  ill.'  liLiq.-k-liord.  lieiiif;  destitute  of 
books,  lie  endeavoured  Ui  procure  i)hiloso|ihicnl 
works  from  (be  denier.-,  in  old  ln»'ks  :   Imt  he  could 


liiui ;  philosophy  led  him  to  ami  hematics  ;  nnd 
e,  loo,  Uie  writing  of  Wolf  were  his  gunlcs, 
us  lirlian]  was  iiihiiliiI  liil  his  thirteenth  yesir, 
when  an  epileptic  an  ink  oljlii-ed  him  lo  renounce,  foi" 
a  lime,  all  mental  exertion.  After  his  rei-overy,  hu 
resumed  his  stuilii^  in  philosophy  and  the  malbe- 
matics  in  his  loth  yenr.  At  twenty,  he  formcil  un 
acq  nniniaiK*  with  u  celebrated  mrcun,  SiebohL  who 

mechanic,  and  endeavoured  lo  nigaee  linn  in  the  study 
at    Wuralnirg.      trl;ir,l.    ImiuW,    hi 

of  his  rcpiilili'an   |  rmcipli-.  i  oniinuid 

still  to  lire  as  n  m.rl.aiiii'.    He  had  chosen  his  guides 

morals  wlu-n  a  l»iv  of  fourteen,  and.  in  the  niaiii. 

is  always  faithful  io  tJn'in.  lie  siiys  in  a  niiiuu- 
scripl  essay,  "  One  of  these  guides  «ns  u  slave  ami 
the  other  un  rnipernr, — hpicletiis  nnd  Marcus  Aum- 
IllWt  tarl  by  their  sdiwe.  I  determined  In  desiie 
nothing  but  what  fait'  Juried  iqMin  nic  ;  while  lliey 
lioih  taught  me  to  seek  for  happiness  nut  In  external 
circumstances,  but  in  my  own  liesrt."  After  tlic 
death  of  his  mollier,  in  I  7^7.  Erlinrd  resolved  lo  pi 
to  Wuribiirg  to  study  medicine.  He  reuraiued  IJiero 
two  years,  and,  in  I7ni'.  ohtuined  a  doctor's  degree 
at  Altorf.  He  had  un  iuclinaiinn  lo  the  practice  ol 
physic,  on  account  ol'  llie  sitnulioii  of  affairs  at  Iliat 
time.  The  French  revolution  tilled  him  with  tears 
for  Uie  fate  of  Gennnuy.  He  was  in  donhi  ptflt 
part  to  act,  hatirn  llie  aristocratic,  party  far  "'hat 
they  intended  to  do.  mid  the  democratic,  parly  for 
~'int  they  had  actually  dime  ;  he  determined,  there- 

e,  to  visit  North  America.  But  haying  lost  all  his 
liriinerty  in  17H3,  by  the  treachery  of  an  agent,  he 
became  much  embarrassed,  nnd,  in  17(17,  accepted  a 


.   after 


n.l.-rl!... 


received  permission  Ih  prncl 

alienvanls  entirely  devoted  iiiinseu.  ne  iiini  ui 
lSi"7.  Among  his  works,  are  his  trenti-c  on  ihe 
medical  science,  and  his  Theory  of  l.aw-s.  which 
related)  Uie.  health  of  ciiiiiiis.  and  the  li'e  of  meiliml 
science  in  legislation,  which  was  published  at 
Tubingen,  In  1800.  His  treatise  On  the  Right  of 
Uie  People  to  a  Revolution  i.lena,  17SI5)  expresses 
Uie  views  Ui  which  he  was  led  by  reflection  on  the 
great  events  of  Uiat  period. 

ERIC.  Fourteen  kin;:-  ol"  this  mime  have  reigned 
in  Sweden,  llie  lasi  of  whom  ascended  the  throne  in 
15b'0.  He  exhibited  nun  h  energy  of  clinr.icter,  but 
drove  his  hrolhers  to  rebellion  by  his  violence  and 
severity.  His  tyranny,  and  a  disgraceful  marriage, 
alieuali'd  the  minds  nf  his  siilij.ct-;  and  his  brothers, 
John  and  Criarle.s.  fonueil  a  parly  airainst  him,  which 
deprived  him  of  the  crown,  in  talis,  with  Uie  consent 
of  Uie  states,  lie  died  vla77)  in  prison  by  poison. 
He  was  active  and  industrious  A  patron  of  the  arts, 
he  esteemed  and  patronised  artists  and  ineclmuics, 
received  Uie  Huguenots  will)  until  arms,  ulailished 
many  superstitious  usages  in  religion,  and  rendered 
commerce  and  uui  iiraliou  flourisiiiug.  His  juilieiai 
institutions,  tii>.  are  purlicuhirly  worthy  of  praise. 
He  created  a  high  nobility  in  Sweden,  by  conferring 
Uie  dignity  of  count  and  baron.  See  Celsius's  His- 
tory nf  Eric  Slt\.  in  nwedish.  Greil'-walde,  17715. 

KRlCTHOSll'8,  or  ERLCTHEUS,  in  fabulous 
history,  the  sou  of  I  liirdanus  nnd  Batea,  and  grand- 
son of  Jui-iter,  was  king  of1  Trans.  He  was  tho 
richest  lniili  in  his  kiii-li'ii],  hni  ini;  in  his  meadow  ■ 
iluis-UiiiisiudmaM/wililoal..      lior.il*  fell  m  h-VL 
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with  one  of  these  mares,  ami  transformed  himself 
into  a  horse.  The  product  of  this  imioii  was  twelve 
irolts,  which  hounded  over  the  plains  wiihont  injuring 
a  spire  of  grass,  anil  skiiniiii'il  fht>  waves  of  tlic  -cm. 
Kriclhnnius  ohiaiucd  tin*  kingdom  of  Troy  by  ilu* 
death  of  his  brother  Ibis  without  children,  lit*  mar- 
ried Aslyoche.  the  «liiii^lil«-r  of  Simos,  hy  whom  (or. 
according  lo  some,  h)  ('allirrhoe.  the  daughter  of 
Scamnndcr)  he  became  the  father  of  Tros. 

Another  Ericttumiux*  kiiii;  nf  Athens,  was,  ns  fable 
relates,  the  son  of  Vulcan  ami  A  It  his,  <  la  lighter  nf  ! 
Crauaus.     Kricthoiiius  wa-.  educated  in  the  tempb* 
of  Minerva,  hy  tlie.  goddess  herself.     M  hen  he  grew 
up.  he  drove  Amphitryon  from  his  tliroue,  niul  reigned 
in  his  stead.     He  en*cted  a  statue  to  Minerva  ;  or, 
according  to  some,  a  leni|ile  in  the  citadel,  and  inti- 
tuled, in  her  honour,  the  festival  ntlled  Vanatlwna-un. 
The  fabulous  history  of  this  hricthnuius  is  differently  I 
related.     He  is  said  to  liave  kid  dragon's  feet;  and. 
on  account  of  his  inability  to  walk,  to  liave  invented 
a  four-wheeled  co\ered  wagon  to  rnnreul  his  fret  in  ; 
it.     Tor  this  reason.  Jupiter  placed  him  um<  ng  the  ! 
stars,  where  he  became  a  constellation,  under  the 
name  of  Bootes. 

KM  DAM'S  (probably  the  To.  in  Italy);  a  river 
famous  in  mythology,  mentioned  in  the  return  of  the 
Argonauts.  When  Phaeton,  who  is  also  called 
Ernlanti*,  was  struck  by  the  thiindcrliolrsof  Jupiter, 
he  fell  into  this  river — ami  his  three  Meiers,  the 
II el iades,  lament cd  him  till  they  were  changed  into 
poplars.  They  did  not  cease  to  ween  for  him  even  ] 
in  this  condition;  mid  their  tears  falling  into  the 
water  of  the  river,  became  traus|»arent  amlier.  It  is  ' 
believed  by  many,  that  the  amlier  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  pi^Mil,  by  Uirter.  through  scleral 
*a\age  tnlx-s,  until  it  reached  the  Adriatic  Ma,  where 
(ireek  and  Phcriiicinn  men'hauts  came  to  buy  it. 

KillK  ;  a  lake  of  North  America,  through  which 
the  boundary  line  runs  which  separates  the  1'iiiteil 
Stales  from  Camilla  ;  alioultfNO  miles  in  length  from 
S.  W\  lo  N.  K.,  from  10  to  h':i  in  breadth,  and  (SSS  in 
circumference  ;  containing  about  ltf, (XX)  square  mih's. 
It  is  120  feet  deep,  ami  its  surface  is  U34  feet  alMive 
that  of  lake  Ontario,  with  which  it  is  connected  bv 
the  W  el  land  canal,  and  A»\»  feet  aliovc  the  tidewater 
at  A II may,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  great 
Krie  canal :  Ion.  78v  33'  to  HW  Hi'  W.  ;  fat.  41°  -Jit 
to  42°  60'  N.  This  lake  is  of  dangerous  navigation, 
on  account  of  the  gnat  number  of  rocks  which  pro- 
ject, formally  miles  together,  from  the  northern  shore, 
without  any  shelter  from  storms.  A  constant  curreui 
sets  down  kike  Krie,  ami,  with  the  prevalence  of 
north-western  and  south-western  winds,  renders  the 
up- lake  navigation  let  lions.  There  ore  seven  1 
tolerably  good  liarhours  on  the  south  shore,  the 
|irmri]ml  of  which  arc  Buffalo  ami  Dunkirk,  New 
^  ork  ;  Krie,  Pennsylvania  ;  Sandusky,  Ohio,  besides 
the  liarliour  at  Put-in-lmy  island.  It  discharges  its 
waters  at  the  north-east  end  into  the  river  Niagara. 
A  1  >attlc  was  fought  on  this  lake,  Seiiteiulier  I Oth, 
IS  Hi.  between  the  American  fleet.,  under coininotlore 
Perry,  and  the  Kngiish  fleet,  in  which  the  latter  was 
taken.  The  lake  is  now  navigated  by  several  steam- 
boats. The  rapid  progress  of  civilization  is  also 
perceptible  in  the  region  beyond  it.  In  181:?.  the 
news  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Hrilain 
by  the  I'lliled  Suites  did  not  reach  the  post  of  Michi- 
h mack inac  under  two  months.  It  is  now  within  leu 
dai"'  distance  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

i.lHCKNA  (John  SniTi>).  1  lie  birthplace  of  this 
emiix-nt  scholar  ami  metaphysician  luis  been  disputed ; 
not  withstanding  the  patronymic  usually  affixed  to 
his  name,  («l..ch  in  his  day«,  or  at  least  a  century  or 
two  earlier.  «iguincd  a  native  of  Ireland.)  the  weight 
of  evidence  -•  •  ins  to  predominate  in  favour  of  Ayr- 


shiie,  in  Scotland.  At  an  early  a:: 
4 i recce,  ami  especially  Athens,  when 
himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  as  wel 
literature,  ai ul  liecauie  no  iut*an  pn»fi« 
and  philosophy.  <  harles  the  llald.  ku 
umied  him  to  his  conn,  and  <  iicourag< 
production  of  some  metaphysical  di*<pii 
gave  great  otlence  to  the  church,  by 
with  which  In*  impugm-d  the  dortriiii 
staiitiatiou  and  predestination.  Hut  hi* 
was  the  t mu- biting  into  Latin  a  preteii 
Ditmy-iiiN  the  Areo|»ugiU\  the  >up|«o*ed 
preacher  in  France.  Many  passages  in 
although  |4MHilar  among  the  clergy  oft 
extremely  obnoxious  to  die  lloimsh  hiei 
|x*remptory  onler  from  |Ki|ie  Nichola* 
com  mutating  the  immediate  transmission 
to  Koine,  induced  llial  monarch  to  it 
escafie  into  Knglantl,  in  preference  to  i: 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  impal  s«*e. 
(ireal  received  Krigeua  gladly,  ami  p 
the  head  of  the  establishment  latfly  fm 
in  Ox  Ion  I,  then  called  the  A'iN/r'«  Hall,  i 
generally  known  as  Brazen- mom*  lotto 
continued  to  lecture  on  mathematics, 
trouoiny,  id  Mint  the  year  879  ;  but,  afu- 
of  little  more  than  three  years,  dispute* 
ditioually  said  to  liave  proceeihtl  from 
of  his  discipline,  he  gave  up  his  profi 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  Maluiesbury,  w! 
superintended  a  nimuVr  of  pupils,  wli 
of  his  learning  hail  drawn  to  him.  Th 
decease,  or  murder. — for  he  is  said  1 
slabbed  to  death  by  his  scholars,  with  L 
or  bodkins  then  in  u-e  in  writing, — i<  v» 
as  having  occurred  in  the  year*  H~.  I.  * 
it  is,  however,  more  credibly  assmitl. 
lousy  of  the  monks,  rather  Uian  the  in 
of  his  pupils,  was  the  real  cause  of  hi 
much  as  his  heterodoxy  iiad  given  en 
their  fraternity.  This  statement  nf  fa 
e\er,  1h*cii.  with  cousnlemhlc  prolixin 
by  other  writers,  who  are  of  opinimi,  tliu 
historians  have  coiifonudtsl  JiJm  So 4 it 
another.  John  S<aot.  ablnit  of  Ktlielinga; 
at  Oxfortl.  In  prtmf  of  the  latter  sup| 
keniie,  in  his  fir-t  volume  of  Sfitli>]l  « 
a  letter  fnuii  Auasta>ius  Ibhliothecarii 
the  Hald,  written  in  Hlu,  which  speaks 
then  dead.  l>octor  Henry,  in  his  hi»*tor 
thinks  it  proliable  that  he  died  in  Franc 
written  by  him  with  great  acuteness  and 
stilii  ill  v.  Dr  Diruione  Xatur<r%  was 
Oxtonl,  in  folio,  by  diw-tor  (iale.  in  IC 
of  his.  against  tmiisiiltstaiuiation,  entith 
tt  Sangninr  Domini,  is  also  extant,  pri 
He  is  sjiid  to  have  lieen  as  celebrated 
for  his  learning. 

KIHNNYKS.     See  Fnw*. 

KUIPHYLK,   in    fabulous   history, 
Tabus,  and  wife  of  Ampliiaraus,  wham 
for  a  necklace  presented  to  her  by  Poly 
he  was  coiii|«>lled  to  fro  to  tlie  war 
princes  against  Thelie^,  where  he  km 
jicrish.     Her  son,  Alcnueon,  slew  her 
chery ;    but   .Kscuhipiiis  resmreil  lier 
neckhice  w;ls  made  by  Vulcan,  and  h 
u(  rendering  whoever  wore  it  unlucky. 

KRIS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  p 
cord,  Slighter  of  Night,  and  sister  of 
the  Panve  or  Fates  ;  not  being  invitci 
riage  of  Peleus.  she  re\  engnl  hersrlf  I 
golden  apple  into  the  room  where  1 
goddesses  were  assembled,  with  ihu 
For  the  most  btavttfvl.     Juno.  Miner* 


taken  from  Prussia  in  1806, 

ill  a  languishing  condition 
niH'xnl  to  Kavaria.  (See 
me  importanE  as  the  Pro- 
country,  and  several  dis- 
appointed professors.  Tin: 
liversity  is  from  60  to  70,000 
to  50,000  Spanish  dollars); 
nutkes  it  additional  grants. 
'  Altdorf  has  been  added  to 

word,  signifying  riser,  and 
phiea!  named,  as  KizU-Er- 
Ermark,  (Green-river.) 
>  village  in  the  department 
lies  from  Paris ;  the  country 
xlebrated  for  its  large  and 
i  the  remains  of  Rousseau 
island  of  poplars.  French 
rly  the  British,  frequently 
urine;  the  summer,  to  visit 

In  former  days,  the  fair 


i  lower,  still  standing,  bears 
eof  Henry  IV.    After  her 

mo  the  hands  of  that  faithful 
itf  iiirthe  loss  of  his  master 


the  lower  portion  of  the  tail  becomes  gradually 
darker,  till,  at  the  extremity,  it  is  quite  blade.  Its 
fur  is  short,  soft,  ami  silky.  In  its  winter  coat,  it  is 
of  a  pore  white  over  the  whole  head,  body,  mid 
limbs,  the  lower  half  of  the  tail  alone  retaining  its 
dark  hue.  The  fur,  at  this  time,  is  much  longer, 
thicker,  and  finer  than  in  Bummer.  In  Norway,  it  is 
taken  in  traps  baited  wilt)  flesh  ;  in  Siberia,  it  is 
either  shot  wkh  blunt  arrows,  or  taken  in  a  trap 
made  of  two  flat  stones,  propped  by  a  stick,  to  which 
is  fastened  a  baited  string,  which,  on  the  least  touch 
of  the  animal,  releases  the  stone,  which  mils  and 
crushes  it.  The  fur  of  the  ermine  is  in  great  request ; 
it  was  formerly  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  is 
still  used  by  judges.  When  used  as  linings  of  cloak*, 
the  black  tuft  from  the  tail  is  sewed  to  the  skin  at 
irregular  distances.  This  animal  is  not  readily  tamed  ; 
when  caught,  and  kept  in  a  cage,  it  exhibits  every 
mark  of  its  ferocious  and  savage  character,  by  killing 
or  injuring  everything  within  its  reach. 

EKN'ESTI,  John  Augustus,  founder  of  a  new 
theological  nud  philosophical  school  in  Germany,  was 
born  at  Tcnnstadt,  in  Thuriugia,  1707.  He  studied 
theology  at  Pfbrta,  Wittenberg,  and  Leipsfc.  Hav- 
ing been  made  associate  instructor  (1731 J  and  rector 
(1734)  of  the  Thomas-school  in  Leipsic,  lie  devoted 
himself  orincinallv  to  ancient  literature,  and  the 
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profane  philology,  lie  hail  fitted  himself  for  a  tliorotigh 
stud j  of  theology,  anil  was  thus  led  to  a  more  jmli- 
cious  exegesis  of  tlie  biblical  writers,  and,  in  geiMral, 
to  more  liberal  theological  views.  Theological  cri- 
ticism, so  fur  as  it  is  founded  on  philology  uikI  gram- 
matical illustrations,  was  greatly  promoted  by  him. 
Of  his  accuracy  as  a  critic  and  gnuiimuriaii,  his  edi- 
tions of  XenofihoifN  Memorabilia  uf  Socrates,  tlie 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Homer's  works,  Calluua- 
chus,  l'olybius,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  uud,  ulMive  all, 
his  admirable  etlition  of  Cicero's  works  (first,  ut 
Lei|/sic,  1738),  are  sufficient  proofs.  For  the  ele- 
gance of  his  I*atin  style,  he  well  ileserves  to  he  culled 
I  lie  Cicero  of  Germany.  His  ikpntcuta  Orat.  (Leyden. 
1762),  Oration.  (Leipsic,  ITiH),  Jnttta.  Doctrim.  Soii- 
t/hrig  (Leipsic,  11 'Mi),  have  been  often  published. 
Mis  theological  writings  are  no  less  numerous. 

ERNESTl,  Ai'i.rhTrs  William,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  was  l>orn  in  17H3.  and  dieil  1801.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished philologist.  We  lire  indebted  to  him, 
among  other  works,  for  a  good  edition  of  Li\yaud 
Aniiiiiauus  Man-elluiiLs. 

KKOS  ;  tlie  tireek  mime  of  Cupid  and  Amor 
(which  see  ;  see  also  Anieroi). 

EROSTRATCS.     See  Eratottratut. 

EH  OTIC  (from  the  tireek  i^t,  lo\e)  ;  relating  to 
love. — Erotic  Pwtry ;  amatory  |ioetry. — The  mime 
of  rnttir  writers  luis  lieen  applied,  in  Orcek  literature, 
{•jirticulurly  to  a  class  of  romance  writer*,  ami  to  the 
writer  of  the  Milesian  Tales.  These  writers  l>eloiig 
to  the  later  {mtIoiIs  of  tireek  literature,  and  aliomid 
in  x iphistical  subtleties  and  oniameiiLs.  The  U'st  of 
them  are  Achilles  Tut  ins,  II  cliodorus,  Loiunfs  Xciio- 
phon  of  Kphesim,  mid  Cliarilou.  There  is  a  collcc- 
tioii  of  them — Scripture*  rrotkri  Grtrci,  t'ura  MUs- 
cherlichii  (lii}Kuit.  \'\\ii — I7SI3,  H  vols.). 

EROTOMANY  (from  :»«;,  love,  ami  /m»««,  mad- 
ness). This  term  lias  l>eeii  employed,  by  some  writ- 
ers, to  denote  tliat  modi  fruition  of  insanity,  of  which 
tlie  passion  of  love  is  tlie  origin,  and  in  which  the 
love  of  a  ltarticiilur  individual  constitutes  the  predo- 
minant idea,  occupying  tlie  whole  attention  of  the 
patient.  Licentious  thoughts  and  physical  excite- 
ment do  not  cxi*t  in  this  disease.  Those  who  are 
afflicted  with  crotoiuany,  fix  their  a  licet  ions  on  a 
certnin  object,  often  one  which  they  have  had  but  a 
single  opi>ortuiiiiy  to  see  ;  sometimes  also  one  which 
cannot  return  their  low.  The  eye  is  lively  ami  ani- 
mated ;  the  look,  i»assionnte  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
subjects  jilwavs  within  the  limits  of  propriety.  TlH*y 
forget  themselves  mid  yield  a  pun1,  olien  a  se<Tet 
worship  to  their  idol,  whose  wishes  and  caprices 
they  implicitly  obey.  Sometimes  erotomany  begins 
under  the  form  of  inclniiclioly,  instead  of  raving;  the 
patient  is  ]ieiisjve  and  silent :  it  tlieu  terminates  in  a 
sort  of  iienou*  fever.  The  discovery  of  it  is  some- 
times difficult  :  the  passion  l>eirajs  itself,  however, 
at  the  sight,  or  even  the  name,  of  the  loved  object ; 
the  coimieiiance  grows  animated  ;  the  pnl>e  quick, 
Mmng.  antl  spasmodic  Hippocrates,  by  these  symp- 
toms, discovered  tlie  love  ot  rcrdiccas  to  his  father's 
mistress  ;  and  Kra  si  strati  is.  the  affection  of  Autiochus 
ti>r  his  st«*|i-miHher,  Stratonice.  Erotomany  some- 
limes  parses  into  perfect  delirium,  leads  to  suicide, 
hysterics,  K:c.  It  de|Hiids  on  the  same  causes  ns 
other  mental  diseases.  Young  |>coi>lc  are  |ieculiarly 
Mihject  to  it.  who  have  an  excitable  nervous  system 
uihI  lively  imagination,  who  give  themselves  up  to 
excess  in  pleasure,  or  are  spuled  by  reading  ro- 
mances, and  remlered  effeminate  by  an  injudicious 
education  ami  indolence.  Low  and  light  diet  lias 
lieeii  recommended  in  this  disease,  together  with 
active  exeniiHi  of  body  and  milk). 

EKrENU'N  Thomas   (pro|*rly    '"««   Eryn\  a 


learned  Orientalist,  was  Uini  at  (iorcum  in  Holla 
in  1581,  ami  studied  at  l-eyden,  when  be  at  i 
despaired  of  success.     His  confidence, however,  i 
soon  rev i veil,  and  he  returned  to  lus  studies  w 
much  real,  tliat  his  progress  justly  astoi 
instructers.      His    fiime    rests    principal!/ 
acquaintance  witJi  the  <  irientai  language*/  i 
began  to  learn  under  Jose|ili  Scahser.     To  ™ 
his  knowledge  of  tliem,  he  visited  England,  1 
Italy,  and  tiermauy,  and  became  arquaiatau  « 
the  most  eminent  scholars,  who  gave  him  advioa  I 
instruction.     He  was  received  with  particular  ss« 
of  friendship  by  the  great  Casaubon.     He  Ir 
at  the  same  time,  the  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
pian  languages.     After  a  tour  of  four  jotm. 
returned,  in  itil 8,  to  Holland,  and  was  ana 
professor  of  Aralric  and  other  Oriental  la 
exce| »t  the  Hebrew,  the  Hebrew  ]>rofes*onl — 
already  fi  lied.     Erpeuius  discharged  the  < 
office  with  ability  and  seal.     He  cstahlishtM  *  r 
great  expense,  for  tlie  printing  of  works  of  U 
literature.     In   HU9,  a  second  Hebrew  p 
ship  was   founded  at  Ley  den,  and  cunw       ■ 
Krpenius.     Soon  after,   lie    received  the  <        t 
Oriental   interpreter    to    tlie    stales-gener**. 
most   learned   Arabs  admired    the    elegance   « 
which  he  expressed  himself  in  their  language, 
rich  in  delicate  peculiarities.     His  repuuttjom,  i 
perfect  master  of  the  Arabic,  became  universal,  i 
he  was  repeatedly  invited  by  the  king  of  >ni 
explain  inscri]>tions  on  the   Moorish  ouildi 
monuir-euts.     The  works  of  Krpenius  (some  t_ 
were  published  after  his  death)  are    held 
highest  estimation.     It  was  his  intention  to  . 
an  edition  of  the  Koran,  with  a  tatin  tran 
a  commentary,  a  ThruauruM  Grammaticu*  o>  — «^  « 
bic,  and  an  Arabic  dictionary  ;  but  he  was 
by  a  coutagioiLs  disease,  ui  KK4,  at  the         «■ 
Reside   his    Grummatica    Arabic* %  bis    G.-^m 
Hdtraica,  and  other  grammatical  works,  h» 
valuable  and  celebrated  publication  is  his  i 
Historm  Saracenieii  (1<>25,  folio). 

KRRoL.  a  parish  and  village   in  the 
(■owrie,  Perthshire.     The  village  is  remark* 
its  houses  being  constructed  of  clay,  owing  — 
scarcity  of  stone  in  the  neigtibourhood.     I'be 
biuiuts  are  chiefly  employed  in  tlie  manida 
linen  and  in  salmon  fishing.     Population  of  pw 
1831,  £)'.I2. 

ERROR,  in  astronomy,  is  the  difference  bed 
the  places  of  anv  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  .*•  • 
niineil   by  calcuLtion  ami  observation.     1 
error  in  the  lunar  tables  is  tlie  difference  bet*.— 
place  of  the  moon,  as  given  in  the  tables.  : 
determined  by  oWrvation  ;  and  this  error  h 
witli  tlie  sign  +  or  — .  according  as  it  it  to 
to  or  sutitracted  from  the  tabular  result. 

KRSCII,  John   Sam  tki.;  the  father  of 
(tennan  bibliography.     I  le  was  born  at  On 
in  Lower  Silesia,  June  STJ,  1766,  and, 
tyro,    showed    uncommon    love   for   bibb" 
Reing  encouraged   in   this    pursuit  by   TL 
other  learned  men,  he  published  the  Repei 
the  (leniuui  Journals,  ami  other  Periodical  t 
tious  of  Information  on  the  Subjects  of  Geogi 
History,  and  Sciences  connecteil  with  thrsa, 
— 17!i^,  3  vols.     Hecoming  known  to  achat1 
Ilufeland.  they  engagetl  him  in  the  editing  «( 
I'liiversal   Repertor)-    of   Literature,    1 
This  work  was  published  in  17'.M,  and  w»  ■ 
in  \'W  by  tlie  QuinyueHHmm%  extending  fro-- 
tt»  l7!>o;  ami,  in  I8u6,  by  another,  extendi 
171)0  to  1S0().     These  works  etintain  uotin_ 
the   si-pirate   publications  which  appeared  i 
that  period,  a  ml  even  all  Uie  essays  printed 


have  been  often  reprinted. 

Hism,  a  distinguished 
thin!  son  of  Henry  David, 
'  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir 
i  and  Goodlrees,  Haronet, 
h ,  on  the  1  st  of  November, 
jlher,  Thomas  lord  Erik ine, 
i  high  chancellor  of  Great 
a  long  the  brightest  unia- 


Ued.p 


called  to 


,  s  surpassed  ill 

e,  by  one  or  two  of  his 

boast  of  equal  variety  and 
a;  none  surpassed  him  in 
vcter  ;  and  none  equalled 
jtkm,  playfulness  of  finny, 
ie  was  the  Horace  of  tile 
■  commiiU  jocis"  are  still 
!  by  his  surviving  eontem- 


brother  of  the  preceding,  became  still  more  distin- 
guished as  a  lawyer  mid  pleader.  lie  was  bum 
in  the  year  1750,  and  was  educated  partly  at  the 
high  school  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  at  Die  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews.  Tlie  contracted  means  of 
his  family  rendering  a  profession  necessary,  he  was 
embarked  at  Leith  as  a  midshipman,  and,  from  this 
time,  did  not  revisit  Scotland  until  a  few  years  before 
his  death.  He  never  obtained  a  commission  ill  the 
navy,  which  he  quitted  after  a  service  of  four  years, 
anil  entered  into  the  royals,  or  first  regiment  of  foot, 
in  1T66.  In  1770,  he  married,  and  went,  with  Ids 
regiment,  to  Minorca,  where  he  spent  three  years. 
lie  served  in  the  army  sii  years,  and,  during  that 
time,  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the  acutc- 
ness  and  versatility  of  his  talents  in  conversation; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  circumstance,  anil  the 
earnest  persuasion  of  his  mother, — a  lady  uF  uncom- 
mon acquirements  and  penetration, — induced  him,  at 
tlie  age  of  twenty-six,  to  embrace  the  legal  profes- 
sion. He  entered  as  a  fellow  commoner  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,   in   1TTT,  merely   to  obtain  a 
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much  eloquence  and  spirit  on  this  occasion,  that,  mi  ■  some  eccentricity  of  conduct,  excecii 
leaving  tlie  court,  he  re<Vi\«l  thirty  reiaiueK  from  I  hie   with  his  age  ami  station.     In 
attorneys  who  happened  to  be  present.     This  occur-  '  amused  himself  oy  editing  several  of 
reiice  look  place  in  the  Michaelmas  following  the    'I'hv  preface  to  Mr  Fox'*  S|iee«he* 
Trinity  term  in  wha*h  hi^iad  lieen  admitted  :  and,in;hy   him,  as   well  a**  u   political   n 


volumes,  entitled    Anunta,   and  mii 
sup|Hirt  of  the  (ircek  c;iu>e.     Hedu 


n  few  months  afterwards,  he  was  equally  favoured  hy 
Wing  chosen  to  appear  at  the  liar  of  the  house  of 

commons,  as  counsel  for  Mr  Cuniau,  the  iNMikseller,  j  inflammation  of  the  cheM. 
n».iiust  a  bill  introduced  by  lonl  North,  then  prime  j  The  tail  cuts  of  Ion  I  Krskine  were  \% 
minister,  to  restore  to  the  universities  the  monopoly  .  the  accomplished  advocate,  in  win 
in  almanacks,  which  Mr  Carnaii  hotl  succeeded  in  j  exhibited  a  |Kiwer  of  commanding,  i 
alx>li>hiiig  hy  lepil  judgment.  His  speech  in  op[ios-  |  the  resources  of  hi*  mind,  ami  a  dext. 
tion  to  this  impolitic  proposal  was  much  admired,1  them,  which  no  one  at  the  Knglish  hi 
and,  the  bill  being  lost  by  a  considerable  majority,  i  lhis  faculty.  unite«l  with  great  spii 
his  reputation  liecame  mi  established,  tlmt  he  was  '  rendered  him  peculiarly  able  on  the 
henceforward  engaged  either  for  plaiutifror  defendant  {  |Niliiicul  |»crsccutioii  ;  and  some  lead 
in  the  most  important  causes  during  a  practice  of  constitutional  doctrines  hnielieen  t 
twenty-five  year*.  j  by  his  exertions.     As  a  senatorial  r 

In  May,  ITS:),  he  received  a  silk  gown,  and,  the  J  were  but  secondary  ;  nor  as  a  polit 
same  year,  was  elected  me  tuber  of  |  parliament  for  j  entitled  to  much  distinction.  Ma 
rorlsmoiiih.  The  latter  honour  he  acquired  from  |  speeches  at  the  bur  liave  been  pub 
die    reputation  he  obtained  there  when  acting  as    following  titles :    Speeches  of  the 


counsel  on  tlie  celelwatt  d  trial  of  admiral  Keppcl ; 
and  he  was  unanimously  rechosen  for  the  same 
borough  on  every  succeeding  election,  until  raised  to 
the  peerage.  The  rights  of  juries  he  firmly  main- 
tained on  all  occasions,  but  particularly  in  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  the  dean  of  St  Asaph  for  libel,  when 
justice  Huller  reftiM-d  to  rtsvive.  the  verdict  of 
••  guilty  of  publishing  only/'  as  returned  by  the  jury. 
In  ITS! J.  he  found  another  fortunate  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  jieculiar  aloqiieuce,  in  a  defence  of 
Mr  Stockdale,  the  l>ook  seller,  for  publishing  what 
wns  cliargcd  as  a  libellous  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Mr 
1  tastings,  who**  situation  at  the  time  (being  then 
about  to  take  his  trial)  gave  him  admirable  m'oj*»  for 
the  animated  ap|ieal  to  feeling,  by  which  his  oratory 
was  so  felicitously  distinguished.  In  17U!?,  being 
employed  to  defend  Thomas  Paine,  when  prosecuted 
for  the  second  part  of  his  Rights  of  Man,  he  declared 
that,  waiving  all  personal  convictions,  he  deemed  it 
right,  as  an  Kuglish  advocate,  to  obey  the  call :  hy 
tiie  maintenance  of  which  principle,  he  lost  his  office 
of  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
most  arduous  e:'brt.  however,  in  his  professional  lite, 


Krskine,  now  Lonl  Krskine,  when 
Subjects  connected  with  the  Liberty 
against  Constructive  Treason*,  in  4 
London,  1813  ;  ami  Speeches  of  L<n 
at  the  liar,  on  Miscellaneous  Sul 
Itidgway. 

KKI'PTION,  in  medicine  ;  a  «ihI 
excretion  of  humours,  ami  the  same 
or  breaking  out ;    as  the  pustule* 
small-pox,  measles,  Ike. 

KKWIN  OF  STK1NHAMI;  n< 
tect  in  tlie  l.'iUi  century.  See  Siras 
KUYNliO  (cryngium)  ;  a  irenus  « 
iusc  to  the  natural  order  mmMh/rrt 
arc  herbaceous,  mid  ha\e  something 
the  thistle  ;  the  leaves  an-  a  I  tenia! 
vided,  and  are  furnished  with  «piro 
uins  ;  tiie  flowers  are  sessile,  often  o 
capitate, and  surrounded  by  a  coinmor 
E.  cumptttrr  wus  fonnerly  much  em| 
as  a  tonic,  and  as  pmper  to  excite  a 
\  irtues  lire  feeble,  ami  it  has  now 
except  as  a  sweetmeat, 
arose  out  of  the  part  cast  upon  him,  in  conjiuictioii  |  KKYSIPKLAS  (from  !*»«.  I  dra* 
with  Mr,  afterwuriLs  Sir  Vicary  (iibbs,  in  the  trials  joining  ;  named  from  the*  neighUmi 
of  Manly,  Tooke,  and  others,  for  high  treason,  in  !  affected  by  the  eruption)  ;  the  nise 
17iM.  These  trials  lasted  for  several  weeks;  ami  '  tin'.  This  disease  is  an  iiiflumniator 
tlie  ability  displayed  by  Mr  Krskine  on  this  eventful  civilly  of  the  skin,  when  it  make* 
occasion  was  admired  and  acknowledged  by  all  externally,  and  of  tlie  mucous  meiub 
parties,  fie  was  a  warm  parti>an  of  Mr  Fox,  ami  a  scaled  internally  ;  ami  is  more  liable 
strenuous  opposer  of  the  war  with  France  ;  on  which  and  children,  and  those  of  an  irriL 
subject  he  iinhodicd  his  sentiments  in  a  pamphlet,  those  of  a  plethoric  and  mhust  run* 
entitled  A  View  of  tlie  Causes  and  Consequence*  of  pelas  sometimes  returns  i-eriodicall 
the  War  with  France;  when  such  was  tlie  attraction  patient  once  or  twice  a- year,  or  e 
of  his  name,  that  it  ran  through  the  unprecedented  '  month  ;  and  then,  by  its  repealed 
number  of  fort y-cight  editions.  In  I N02,  tlie  prince  .  gradually  exhausts  tlie  strength,  c 
of  Wall's  not  only  restored  him  to  his  office  of  attor-  patient  fie  old  ami  of  a  bad  habit, 
ney-general,  hut  made  him  keeper  of  his  seals  for  the  the  body  is  equally  liable  to  it ;  I 
duchy  of  Cornwall.  On  tlie  death  of  Mr  Pitt,  in  quently  appears  on  the  wee,  legs,  an 
180G,  when  lonl  (ircnville  received  the  commands  of  where  else,  when  sealed  externally, 
ticorge  III.  to  form  a  new  administration,  Mr  on  by  all  Uie  causes  that  are  apt  to  < 
Krskine  was  created  a  j»eer  by  tlie  title  of  lonl  lion,  such  as  injuries  of  all  kinds,  tin 
Krskine,  ol  Restormel  castle,  in  Cornwall,  and  raised  cation  of  stimulants,  exposure  to  coh 
to  the  dignity  of  lonl  high  chancellor  of  (Ureal  |>erspiniiioiis  ;  ami  it  may  likewise  I 
Hritain  ;  but  was  soon  removed  by  the  dissolution  of  a  certain  mutter  generated  within 
tlie  brief  administration  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  thrown  out  on  its  surface.  A  panic 
Owing  to  a  decay  in  fortune,  originating  in  an  atmosphere  seems  sometimes  to  reiki 
unfortunate  landed  purchase,  and  a  great  fall  of  A  specie*  of  erysi|**latous  uiflaiitmat 
income  from  the  loss  of  professional  emoluments,  tlie  usually  attacks  the  trunk  of  Uie  b 
latter  years  of  his  life  were,  notwitlisuuiding  the  garly  known  by  the  name  of  shtngl 
f  xtreme  JMJoyancy  of  his  spirits,  exceedingly  imbit-  ruption  of  die  French  word  cringle.  \ 
tered.  Nor  were  these  difficulties  abated  by  tlie  belt.  Instead  of  appearing  a  unifof 
circumstance  of  an  tinluippy  second  marriage,  and    Wicv,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  little 


■ZUL'U.ur  AHZKBUM,  or  ARZ-ROl'M 
— » 1  ■*«■<; ;  >  city  and  Uie  capital  uf  Turkish 
•w.  «  'I«mwuuii»,  arid  ul-.ii  at  a  paclinllc  lo 
*K(««uhw;  uiiluatediSUmilrsN.  N.  E. 

.....      |  ;!..,, 

■  ■!(!(,  ;  population,  uiiontiiii    to 

\  Malts-Brim,  &c,  only  -iJM»  . 

■  ■  Or   iijiul.irjl   [.i»U,-,T,  11X1,000.  or 

Mr ltafer. who  visited  u,.-  dl]  in  LBQ8, 
fuumtn;  minute; — Turkish  families. 
BWJHin.  (  <ir  MX*)  .  Greek.  WO  ;  IVr- 
j  w  >  anvwuHT,  alhiut  1000.  Mr  Mo- 
»».  dm  (run  tile  original  csliiualr  he 
— t   tluii  uneUiird   Hi'  Uie  number  ol 

-Ml  bMIln  mJuccd  Hatemeul,  at  Uie 

lrrfhr)wwiiloifjiniilj,  wakes  Uie  Turkish 

t"**"W»»  (MJDOO.      It  is  an  Armenian 

■■■-^...,.|i.r,r|.iu-t»,l,'.  ,.-.-. 

fcianw  •  Maud  war   lire    b.-n.l  «f  llie    Kn 

^**^"*"^imwl,»t  Uie.  Imu*  of  u  chain 

».«*rli hit  usually  emered  widj  snow. 

■-*-'%,  but  the  ...1,1  in  winter  m- 

J  In  n  iliiii.lt!*-  *tinie  wall,  Willi 

Illiuilt;  Uie  houses  Generally 

■m  — \rttmliintii,Tnml,»iiii  tnracc-1.  having 
PtJCl*  *  **  '"'"'  *""'  «1"«-T  «'"'  wl»w 


^ 
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TW  <iMt*lnU).  1 
*■«■  Itaamndnl  I,] 
i-wfMa.   It.wUW 


■•■  distinguished  from 
be  streets  are  mostly 

i"  t)afiuus  and  well  stocked,  anil 
""'i'^ju.i|.|..h-iiii*-.-  ol'  nui'-li   industry. 

1'->,tl" -me-,  urn- ', reck,  mid  two 

'  -      It  inu  con- 

_fa  trade  in 

^   .  .y^°  6wm  Persia,   and    conntriM 

■■'     ,  very  ancient  town; 

-" —  of 


■^••fcWicriofSilcin.     The  highest  sum- 
*~"hu™«H«  level  of  tiie  sea.    The  Erine- 


3800 
oftliesea.    The  Krig< 

'■"■■lis  ..f  tin-  iriii-i-s  uriiiiilL'  linTiKiimii 


atUthib 


aura.   Tc,.u 

JJ  ■"  *  front  uj 
■J*  •«  puii*  SDj 
■j™«  frnatta 


•  •I  [in-  1H..1-- 

i|ial  led,  of  oi 


Towards  Saxony,  buds  of  clay  slate 

'* — 1  gneiss  ;  and  above  the  c.lay 

syenite.     Toward-  Bohemia. 

ered  fur  a   consider- 


^rUMr,    These  mot 

iron,    copper,  lead, 


**»  rf  «*  tiagilnin  of  Saxony. 


cibalt,  a 


14  a'v,  >Jlf,    i 


of  the   fivf- 

.  rising  215ii 

iuliabitaiits.     The 

industrious   in  Ger- 

than   12,000  of  Uie 

^^  ll»Tf,    Annaberg,    Sc-hiieeberK,    dee., 

^""'I'Ttaill  lit  |l)<:  ;(!1-  i.f  llielll-i^illl.illlijlL 

•ttaifcin,,  ,i  i  ■        u-.^t-u    •!...  m 


I'll-  -111'  llMlli 

.  udofa  blue  c 

o-  -Ibediief  iri[iiiit:u.-:i[i-iii^di-itri<-l 
SJ*fr  -l  the  ehief  seat         ' 
■WkLz??11*-  1"npre  are  mannfaeto 
"■noiisaJ 


maniilBClurit'!  of  talh-o, 
needlea,  Bold  and  silver  laire, 
7— .^Mon.  I'h'-iiinilzinid  /.wi.-k.m 
■^orde.omon  an  active  business  hi 


I 


Bit  or  KiS  {ii  or  .«)  ■  a  Creek  |>rr| nisi t ion,  sig. 
iiii'yiiig  It.  It  lias  licen  added,  in  the  llouiait  luu- 
guage,  to  several  gnigrnphiuil  lunnes,  am!  litis  ton. 
irihuledto  corrupt  tin-  uiricnt  lUiino  :  lor  iii-Hnwir, 
^etiiie*.  tile  lnudern  imiue  of  Atlieus,  is  fiirmetl  fn.ni 
ft  Alhinai,  lo  Atiiciis;  Stives,  fur  a  Thtrai.  to 
Tlieljtw  ;  leUwiWni,  or  Utinhul  [T*lM ■■llmi"l(J. 
fore*  liu  polui,  luci.iilj  tnm.lnli'il,  tot/tecHf. 

ESt  AL.AUE,  in  war ;  a  furioai  attack  of  a  wall 
or  a  raiii[purt,  carried  on  witli  ladders,  to  puss  Oie 
■lilcli  or  mount  Uie  rampart,  willioiit  fwemllg 
in  form,  brejiking  gnuuid,  or  carrjing  on  rcgular 

E>I.'AI'E,  in  law,  is  where  a  person  arrested  gain! 
his  hln-rty  babrt  Inr  i-i  .k-liieri.il  hy  law.  Escapes 
are  cither  i»  civil  or  criminal  cases  ;  ami  may  lie  dis- 
tinguished into  voluntary  i*"J  eeg&ren!  ;  volmitary. 
where  it  is  wuii  Uie  conseriL  of  Uie  kcqwr  [  negli- 
gent, where  it  is  for  want  of  due  rare.  In  civil 
cases,  after  Uie  pri-oiicrlms  been  siint-nii  voluuiniilj 
lo  escape, Uie  slieiiU  can  never  alii  r  reluke  him,  and 
must  answer  for  the  debt ;  hut  lln-  plainlitl'  uiuj  re- 
take him  at  any  time.  In  llic  case  of  a  negligent 
esnipie,  Uie  sheriff,  upon  fresh  pursuit,  may  retiike 
Uie  pil'micr,  and  the  si" .Till"  shall  be  exeitsed  if  he 
Ims  liim  again  bcibre  any  action  is  bruuglit  against 
him  self  fiT  Uie  estupe.  In  eriuiiunl  eases,  an  escape 
of  a  iiersoii  arrested  is  an  oflenc;  iifjiiinsl  public  jus- 
Liml  tlie  purti  i-  |.'iiiii-liiihl'.L  In  line  1111,1  impri 

ent, 

CHEAT,  in  lnw,  denotes  an  olisinicliun  of  tile 
•r  uf  descent,  ami  n  consequent  determination  of 

aiureby  sotue  iiuiore-i-tn  i Lingeiicy;  in  whieh 

case,  Uie  laiidiiaturatly  resuk-i  buck  to  the  original 
grantor,  or  lord  of  the  fee. 

ESCHEN1JACH,  WotfitiiJi  von,  who  flourished 
the  first  lailf  ollln-  thirteenth  century  ;  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  and  alto  of  the  most  distiiitiiiishnl 
German  poeW  of  [he  Sinilimu  perkai.  Of  a  lively 
illation  and  jiein-triitiu^  -pun.  rich  and  original 
s  descriptions,  ami  a  complete  master  ol  lam 
guuge  and  versification,  lie  elevute-l  himself  to  a  high 
runt:  among  epic  poets.  Mothing  is  known  of  liis 
prlvat*  circuinstani .«,  esiepl  that  lie  la-lunged  to  a 
noble-  finally,  probably  in  the  L'pper  Palatinate.  He 
was  knighted  at  Henncberg,  and  passed  his  life  in 


princes.  lie  distill u.-ln. I  luinsell'  among  the  m.  .. 
singers  of  the  VVartburg.  'lowin-.h  the  eml  of  liis 
life,  lie  returned  to  the  castle,  of  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried  in  the  thurch  of  Our  Lady  of  Eschenbacli. 
His  poems  are  partly  original,  and  partly  imitated 
' —  Uie  French  ami  I'mvcneal  literature.  The  most 
-med  of  his  numerous  works  are.  The  Parcivul 
(printed  1477,  iu>, found  also  in  MullersColleclion), 
the  Tilurel!,  or  the  tiuardion  of  Uie  Graale  [nriiued 
in  1477,  4to),  the  .'MiirsRive  of  Siirljuime,  Lohengrin 
(edited  hy  (iorres,  Heidelberg.  1813),  William  of 
Orange,  awl  Godfrey  of  Honlugue.  Some  of  J  lis  poems 
are  in  the  Collection  of  .Manessi. 

ESt'HENBlTtG,  John  Joachim,  professor  in  Uie 
Carolimim  at  Hnmswick,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  in 
1743,  and  died  Hi  Brunswick,  in  ISSO.  He  received 
his  early  edticatiou  at  Hamburg,  then  studied  at 
Leipsic,  under  l-anesti,  Galleit,  Moms,  and  Glodius, 
and  at  Gotlingen,  mider  lleyiie  and  Micliaelis.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Brunswick  as  a  tutor  ;  and,  on 
the  dentil  of  the  poet  Zacluirius,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  in  Uie  Caroliiium  there — an  oflice 
ivliich  he  filled  till  his  death.  Germany  is  indebted 
to  him  for  an  acquaintance  witli  many  good  English 
writers  on  jesUietics ;  6ir  example,  Brown,  Webb, 
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lbirney.  Fusel  i  (properly,  Furssly)  .'iikI  llunl.  Ks- 
chciihurg,  translated  their  works,  with  \aluuble  uiL 
diiinns  to  some  of  them.  He  also  published,  in  dif- 
ferent periodicals,  accounts  of  Kiitflish  literature, 
aiul  thus  contributed  to  make  the  literary  treasure* 
of  Kiiglaiul  an  object  of  great  admiration  among  the 
Hermann  His  most  valuable  work  was  a  translation 
of  Shaksjicarc  (Zurich,  1765— 87, 1 X  vols., also  I7l»8 
—  lNO»i,  twelve  vols.)  Wieluml  liad  engaged  in  this 
undertaking  liefore  Kschenbunj ;  but  the  translation 
of  the  latter  is  the  most  complete  which  luis  yet  lieen 
i mule,  ami  is  still  esteemed,  though  inferior  to  Schle- 
irePs  in  elegance,  Jiarmony,  ami  vcrlial  accuracy.  I  le 
I'Meuded  his  reputation  by  the  publication  of  his  Ice- ; 
tun"*,  ilelivereil  in  tlie  Carol  i  num.  by  his  7%'w/r  utnl 
f.ittratur  iter  schuneu  H'isten  whit  t  ten .  in  hat  timr\ 
llrixpirlxammlttni;  dnzu,  ami  by  Lis  linndhuch  Jt;r  j 
tOisgitr/ien  Lite  rat  u  r.  ' 

JttriUXKS.     Sev.ftirftjjMv. 

KSCIIYM'S.     Sec  JCsehglus.  I 

KSCLKI'IADKS.     See  .E*c!rpiw!cs. 

KSfLKl'IADH'.     See  J-Mrpatlie. 

KSCOMJITZ,  i mix  J i- an,  the  confidential  friend  of 
Ferdinand  \  11.,  was  lwrn  in  17n2,  of  an  ancient  fain- 1 
ily  of  Navarre,  and  was,  in  his  youth,  page  to  f'hurles  j 
111.       From  an  inclination  for  serious    studies.  In- [ 
chose  a  religious-  in  preference  to  a  military  life,  ami ; 
received  a  ennonicate  in  the  cathedral  at  Sura«ossn.  ! 
His  amiable  qiuililies  acquired  for  him  many  friends  \ 
and  patrons  at  court,  ami  ho  was  appointed  instructor 
to  the  prince  of  Asturias.     lie   soon   succeeded   in 
winning  the  favour  of  the  prince.     The  courage  and  ■ 
frankness  with  which  he  expressed  himself  to  the j 
king  and  queen  in  1797,  17!>8,  on  the  subject  of  the 
calamities  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  Spain,  drew 
ii]N)ii  him  the  enmity  of  the  prince  of  peace  (dodoy), 
who  procured  his  banishment  to  Toledo.     Kscoiquiz 
sought,  even  in  his  exile,  by  memorials  which  he  sent 
to  the  king,  to  undeceive  the  royal  family  as  to  the 
favourite,  but  ineffectually.     The  prince  of  jn-ace 
gained  a  continually  increasing  influence  with  the  king, 
so  that  the  prince  of  Asturias.  in  March  1S07,  wrote 
to  Lscoiqiiiz,  "that  he  was  in  fear  tor  his  crown," 
and    "  looked    to  him  for  advice  and  assistance/* 
JV'oiquii  immediately  hastened  to  Madrid,  when*  the 
revolting  affair  of  (lie  F.scurial  was  agitated,     lie  de- 
fended the  prince  of  Anurias  with  so  much  ability  as 
to  effect  a  decided  change  in  public  opinion.     When 
IVrdinaild  ascended  the  throne,  in  1J>')S.  Kscoiquiz 
was  made  counsellor  of  stale.     lie  advised  the  jour 
ney  to  lluyoiiue,  and  accompanied  Fen  I  in  and  thither, 
lie  wjis  present  at  the  interview  with  Na|N>leou,  who 
knew  his  influence,  » ml  laboured  to  gain  him.     Kv 
coiquii  constantly  exhorted  the  king  of  Spain  not  to 
air  1m -ate  the  throne,  whatever  consequences  might 
en -«ue.     The  abdication,  however,  took    place,  ami 
i:*coiquiz  accomjiauied  Ferdinand  to  Valency,  but 
was  soon  after  sej*amicd  from  him,  and  removed  to 
Ho  urges  where  he  lived  in  retirement  four  and  a 
half  years,     (le   returned  to  Valcii£uy.  Decern  I  >er. 
1^13.    when    tlie  course  of  events   hail   rendered 
Napoleon  inclined  to  a  reconciliation  with  Ferdinand 
VI  I.  and  the  Infant,  and  took  part  in  all  the  proceed- 
ing which  seateil  the  liourbniis  on   the  throne  of 
S|iain,  immediately  lieforc  the  final  fall  of  Naj»oleoii. 
In  1S1  I.  he  left  the  court,  mid  retired  to  Saragossa. 
Me  fi-U  into  dis.racc,  liecause  he  had  advised  the 
kinis  In  accept,  at  least   in  part,  the  constitution  ot 
I  he  curies.    He  behaved  with  firmness  when  arrested 
by   order  of  the    king.     Some   time  after,  lie  was 
pea  I  led,  but  was  disgraced  a  second  time.  Kscoi< 
quiz  also  acquired  some  reputation  as  an  author,  and 
translated   into  Swinish  Yoiuig's    Night  Thoughts. 
Milton's   Paradise   Lost,    and  other    works.      His 
e\j>!uualioii  of  the  molixei  which  induced  Ferdinand 


to  go  to  Hayouiic,  is  an  important  document  fur  the 
history  of  the  time.  He  died  in  exile,  at  Honda,  M 
Andalusia,  in  1N:?0.  lib  life  b»  a  niir  m 
on  Ferdinand's  diameter. 

KS<.'()UT  ;  a  guard;  a  body  of  armed  men 
attends  an  officer  or  baggage,  provisions  or  imuisCioB* 
conveyed  by  land  from   place  to  place,  to 
them.     This  word  is  sometimes  used  for  naval 
lectors  ;  but  the  pro|>cr  word  in  this  case  t»  miiy. 

KStTLAFll'S.     See  .Ksculapiu*. 

KS( TRIAL  (rt  EmcoHoI).  u  celebrated  buddd*  (■ 
Spain,  is  situateil  midway  up  the  ascent  of  the  chafe 
ot  mountains  which  hoiimls  Old  Castile,  twenty-"" 
miles  from  Madrid.   The  clioice  ofiliis  rueireil 


lion  by  I'hilip  II.  indicates  the  stern  and  meundbate 
c liaracter  which  history  a-crilies  to  that  prince.  ■ 
w.is  erected  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  PhU^t 
on  tlie  day  of  the  battle  of  Si  (Juentiii.  at  which,  haw- 


; 


ever,  he  was  mit  present.    He  tlcdicateri  it  to  St 

reuce,  whose  festival  was  on  that  day.     Kt 

in  the  F.scurial  reminds  us  of  the  instrument  of 

martyrdom  of  this  saint — a  priilirim.    It  ift 

i  he  diKirs,  wimlowy,  altars,  and  siieenlotal 

the  eilifi<:e  itself  is  in  that  form.    It  is  a  q 

iMiildiiiK,  with  the  principal  front  to  tin-  wr*t, 

which  is  a  niouniaiu  ;  tlie  opposite  side,  wliirli 

Madrid,  has  the  form  of  tlie.  shortened  ha  mile  of  s 

L'ridinui ;  and  the  four  legs  an*  repre*=rirted  by  At 

four  little  square  towers  which  rise  above  the 

angles.     The  exterior  of  the  F.scurial  \*  mil 

ficeut  in  the  architecture.     It  lias  rntlier  tlie  a 

simplicity  of  a  convent  limn  the  elegance  of 

In  front  of  the  door  of  the  church  is  a  fine  perutyflt 

o\cr  tlie  front  of  which  are  six  colossal  ? 

the  kings  of  Israel,  which  appear  as  if  just 

on  their  slender  jtedestals.     Tlie  two  in  the 

are  David  and  Solomon.     The  wuljKor  lias 

v mired  to  give  to  these  two  statue.*  tire  feature*  af 

t'tmrles  V.  ami  IMiilip  H.     The  number  of  \ 

doors,  and  court*,  has  lieen  exaggerated  to 

Ioils  decree,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  abbe  de  V, 

and  seiior  lolnnnar.     They  state  that   there  m 

11.000  iloors.     In   the  whole,   there  is 


'i 


striking,  but  it  d# >es  m>i  i*t»rre>ixiiid  to  tlie  idea 
of  it  from  the  accounts  given  by  thon*  writen 


TW 


CAlifice  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  of  a  sj»eciesof 

its  colour  has  Im-coiiic  brown  with  time,  and 

the  austerity  of  the  building.     It  is  a  qiawbaogla. 

7 10  feel  iu  lt-ninh  by  0S0  in  hn-adth.     TIm*  bcatt 

is  slid  to  liave  cost  .O'VO^OOO  dollars. 

The  uiosi  remarkable  pictures  are  the  Virj 
byiiuido;  the  U  oinan  taken  in  Adultery.  . 
Jerome,  writing,  by  Vandyke  ;  tlie  Martyrdoi. 
Irsula,  ami  the  Fall  of  Uie  AngeLs,  by  IVUVs 
Tiljaldi,  in  the  chun.-h.  where  are  also 
paintings  by  Nav arctic  aiul  by  Lucas  d 
the  two  vestries  an*  set  eral  pictures  of  Paul  Yi 
Kul>ens,  Spnu'noletto,  ami  Titian;  an  Anmaip 


by  Aumhul  ( 'arraifi,  mid  the  laird's  Supper,  by 
torelto.     'Fhe  altar  niece  in  tlie  vestry,  by  the 
tugue^c  Claudio  roelho,  is  one  of  the  most  * 
it  is  Cliarles  11.,  ucconq-unicd  by  tlie  nobilitT. 
knees  Ix'fore  tlie  holy  sacrament.     The  pi 
St  Selmstiaii.  of  natural  sue.  iumI  the  Savit 
iiur  with  a  ilcntiH-  of  the  Ltw,  are  some  u>  mv  « 
among  those  of  Titian.     Three  by  KaphaeJ— 
called  the  i*rarL  on  acctuint  of  its  stijierior exrelkv 
is  a  Holy  Family  ;  another,  the  Visitation,  in  wfe 
the  modtsty  of  the  Virgin,  ami  lier  emlxurassjiMnt  — 
ap|iearinir  before  Klifiibeth.  witli  tlie  unex|iecteil  ar 
of  her  pre i: nancy,  cannot  be  too  much  aibuired.    ' 
FauihetHi  is  a  snlnernmean  u|*aruueiit,  situated 
mediately  U'liealh  the  grand  altar  of  the  chauei.     •« 
long,  urciictl  stairway,  lineil  on  ull  sides  with  polohni 
marble,  and  descending  far  below  the  M'.rface  of  the 
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oA  a  ifcil*  U>  Un*  aianineiil.  The  whole  inte- 
m  ■  (Med  with  dark  ronrtnV,  Iienuiifully  veined. 
Mrfarn.1  luut.  Tom  it  tlie  tairying-pfaee  of  the 
Mmow.  iwyal  £u»ily.  The  liodies  of  the  princes  who 
toi«  *«  mewed  are  drponiled  in  one  cliauiber,  those 
rfll*  kJMr>  and  qjuerikt  In  another.  The  remains  of 
■  r**t  in  tlie  Pantheon,  as  those 
lii  in  Uie.  church  of  Si  1  talis.  A 
il  frnm  the  cupola,  is  ligliled  up 
Bskitu.  Tile  coffins  which  con- 
Ma  lie  bndie-*  at  the  kings  and  queens  arc  placed 
~""~r,tolhnw  rows,  and  in  diller- 
nre  of  brnnie  and 
in  Uii-ir  (ono.  The 
*■•  pwl  eltiMen  are  painted  in  Imm  ;  tile  point - 
■e>an  by  lil-i.lt.  ami  (he  icurr»  are  nf  colossal 
«at.  i>wrr*n>.  V  elsvpct,  sjiJ  other  celebrated 
^■wanr  crame-Medl  several  galleries  null  clois- 
•n.  Hoe  ■*  [he  Earnuua  picture  of  Raphael,  called 
if  Hit  .ii«  Jti  Pes.  This  picture  rc|iie.cn!v  liie 
;ra  t  loUt.  cuidwleti  by  the  nngcl  Raphael,  offer- 
■«,  **h  a  m».l  air.  (be  tribute  of  lis  fish.  The 
mm*  »  iump.**.!,  beside  tlie  angel  and  Tobit,  of 
Lariat,  lie  V  irrai  Mury.  and  St  Jerome,  in  a  cni'ib- 
-  g  the  Bible  to  them. 


s  remarkable  for  the  large 

hrr  at  1-freL  and  Arabic,  manuscripts,  and  for  tlic 
|attar>-  There  are  several  pleasure-llouses  at  a 
MaaKr  fan  the  convent,  belonging  to  (lie 
laaw  Tkr  avwks  ore  very  liberal,  aiid  allow  an; 
■<mb,  of  4ccbm  dress  and  demeanour,  free  access  to 
*»  atrtrt  ami  all  its  bw.ks.  The  royal  family  used 
ana*  tra  td*>  here  every  year. 
■COTCUEON,  in  t Heraldry,  is  derived  from  the 
M,  aad  that  fnuu  the  Latin  scutum.  It 
AieU  whereon  cuttts  of  arms  nre  repre- 


ss* OLe-woler).     There  a 


i)  small  riven 
..  lie  Esk,  the  Black 
s-1  the  tt'hite  K-k.  in  Dumfriesshire;  the 
fcKak,  aad  Smith  Esk  in  Forfarshire;  and  the 
b  i*k  aad  South  Esk  in  Edmburehshire.  The 
rfdwrictirf  I  >uinfries-.tiire  i-  failed  Hsk-ilute,  and 
Ijirwir  a  the   name  of  a  parish  in  the  same 


■aTJMAvX  See  £>,«». 
ESMENARU,  Joseph  Alfhossk  ;  a  French  poet. 
~T».  at  Pelissane,  in  Provence.  After  hav. 
J  hn  education  at  Marseilles,  he  made 
T  to  St  Dooungo.  and,  on  his  return,  formed 
; c  with  Marmunlel,  which  developed 


!TOHI- 


o  oblhred  to  leave 


imtry.    He  Lra- 

i    Entdaml,  Germany,  and    llaly, 

a  from  Constantinople,   settled  in 

fcatei*  be  formed  tile  design  of  his  poem  La 

Maw.    He  retiiroed  to  France,  was  again  ba- 

atfar  bh  political  writings,  returned  ufier  the 

w  «(  the  lilti  Brumaire,  and  Unwed  with 

" '  Tootanes  on  the  Mereure  dt  la  France. 

A  Lc  Clerc  to  Si  Domingo,  ami.  alter 

a  place  in  the  ministry  of  the 

"on  appeared  in  the  year  1805. 

iy  detects,  but  las  lalenl  for 

liversallv  admin  d. 

p  an  opera,  enti  ' 

j!  by  numerous  enemies,  and 

oof  the  insulate.    After  three  mouths. 
Wtimieijle,  and  died  in  1811. 


ESMERALDAS;  a  province  of  Colombia,  oil  (he 
coast  of  tlie  Pacific  »"in.  u  bounding  in  wax,  raivil, 
balsams,  nianilla,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  exoswmt 
cacao.  Its  mountains  nre  eovereil  wiili  rare  and 
valuable  woods,  nail  contnin  fold  mines.  Fine  erne- 
raids  are  also  Bwnd  In  this  province.  Eimeraldai  is 
likewise  the  mime  of  a  river  and  a  seaport  of  this 
province. 

ESNElf,  ESSE,  or  ASNA  (culled,  by  tlie  Ejcj]^ 
tians,  Snt,  or  Snu)  ;  a  city  of  I'pper  Kgfft,  in  the 
Thcbniil,  on  tlie  lel'i.  Ixnifc  of  I  lie  Nile,  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  S.  of  the  ruin-  of  1  lulu  >,  and  350  S.S.I], 
ofCairo;  lat.  25"  IfSWN.i  Ion.  8t°  if  Dtf  U. 
Esneh  stands  on  the  siie  of  the  ancient  Lntopolis. 
Amon»  the  ruins  there  i^  a  l>eiiiitifiil  portico  of 
twenty  -four  coltimns,  which  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect remains  of  Egyptian  urcliMiilun-.  The  ceiling 
contains  a  aodiac,  which  has  been  supposed  lu  be 
2000  years  older  Ihnn  thai  of  Denderah ;  but 
Cluinipollion,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  dated  182v),  is 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  llie  great  temple  nf 
Erne,  as  it  H  called,  instead  of  being  one  of  tile  iia>-t 
ancient  builrtingsof  Fgypt.  is  one  o\  (.lie  most  modern. 

He  draws  tliis  colli -In-ion  IY the  rudeness  and  sliff- 

new  of  tlii'  l(is.<-relii  f-s  mid  hieroplyphics,  as  well  ns 
from  the  inscriptions.  The  latter  contain  merely  the 
names  of  different  Roman  emperors.  "  Tile  real  nee 
of  tite-prmutoi  of  Esneh,"  says  M.  Cliarapollion,  •'  is, 

therefore,  not  of  a  nioiv  re (e  penihl  tliau  tlie  reign 

of  tlie.  emperor  Claudius  ;  and  the  sculptures,  among 
which  is  the  famous  i("liae.  arc  »i  lull:  lis  the  time  of 
Caracalla."  The  mnrquis  Spine  to.  in  Ills  Lectures 
on  tbe  Elements  of  Hierof-lyphies.  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  Fsneh  is  "f  eons  id  era  hie  importance,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  great  caravan  com- 
ing from  Sennaar  slops  at  this  place,  and  a  camel 
market,  famous  throughout  all  Egypt,  is  held  here. 
Among  the  popuhtiun  uf  L-neli  arc  300  Coptic 
nimilies.  Not  far  from  it  are  tlie  mills  of  another 
temple,  with  a  Bodiac,  not  so  well  preserved,  how- 
ever, as  that  in  the  ceiling.  Feb.  85.  11 09,  the 
French  were  attacked  lure  l.y  the  .Mamelukes. 

ES0P.     See  .ffrop. 

ESOTERIC  tfhteki  secret,  revealed  only  to  the 
initiated).  In  tile  mysteries  or  secret  societies  of  the 
ancients,  the  doctrines  were  Lli.liuj;iushed  into  the 
eioteric  and  t,toteric,  the  farmer  for  Sie  initialed,  who 
were  permitteil  to  enter  into  the  snictimry  itself  (the 
Eintenci),  and  the  latter  for  the  Humiliated  [the 
E.mterin),  who  remained  in  Ihe  outer  court.  The 
same  distinction  is  also  made,  in  philosophy,  betireeii 
those  doctrines  which  belong  peculiarly  to  l)ie 
initiated,  mid  those  which  are  adapted  to  the  limited 
capacities  of  the  unlearned. 

KSPAIiMihE'lTO.      See  S/^.iolette. 

SSPAUERS;  rows  of  Irees  planted  about  a 
garden,  and  trained  up  regularly  lo  a  lattice  of 
wood-work,  in  a  close  hedge,  for  the  defence  of 
tender  plants. 

ESPINASSE.Jr-LzE  Jeanne  EleoNOre.  Tliis  ami- 
able lady,  who  iiuitid  ihe  inrjsl  lirilliiuiL  talents  to  a 
heart  susceptible  of  the  wannest  love,  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  L732.  She  was  mi  illegilimate  child,  but 
passed  for  the  daughter  uf  n  citizen,  whose  mime 
she  liorc.  She  was  selected  as  a  eouipauion  by  tile 
marchioness  dti  Deffand,  whose  oilers  she  gladly 
accepted,  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  indigence.  At 
first,  the  two  ladies  lived  together  in  the  greatest 
harmony;  but  tlie  superior  altor".  ions  of  Julie,  which 
captivated  even  d'A  lembert,  a  most  dcvolcd  admirer 
ofdu  Deffand,  soon  made  the  marchioness  regard  her 

as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  their  i cvionwas  broken 

off.  MlTe.  l'EspiiKtsse,  however,  had  already  ininlo 
many  friends,  and  the  king,  by  tlie  rocommendaliou 
of  llic   duke  de   Cholseuf.  granted  her  B  pension. 
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From  this  time,  she  shone  in  thr  great  world,  sur- 
rounded by  ■  brilliant  circle  fit'  admirers.  D'Alem- 
berl  endeavoured  in  vain  tu  olHaiii  her  affections  ;  in- 
only  biifwW  in  obtaining  her  esieem.  The 
marquis  of  Mora,  ■  young  S|«inish  nobleman,  loved 
hrr,  uml  wn  loved  in  return  ;  but  was  won  super- 
seded in  her  affections  liy  colonel  (iuibert,  celebrated 
hit  his  connexion  with  Knilt-ric  II.  tier  letters 
show  ilit  strength  of  hrr  sen-iliility  and  tint  caprices 
of  ller   love,   which   was   blindly    lavished   witliuut 

.. ., rcJurooation. 

KSWK1' 

Spanish  lor  Half  Uhott); 

geography.     For  instance,  it  Monpi  tn  a  plm 
lite    bland   of  Cube ;  tu   a   hoy  of   Morula ; 
island  in  the  gulf  uf  California;  inabfiyofMrxk    . ... 

FSl'LANADK,  in  forlinraliiiii ;  the  sloping  of 
the  parapet  of  the  covered  wuy  towards  tlie  open 
country;  thr  same  with  glatit. 

hSPRKUKSU,,  jAma  WrvaL  i>,  a  native  of 
l'unilichrrrj,  counsellor  of  tlie  parliament  of  Paris, 
iiml  deputy  from  ilir  nobility  tu  tlie  states-genend 
in  1TW),  was  distinguished  lor  talent  and  virtue. 
IVKsprerneuil  had  eiileruineil  tlie  project  of  restor- 
ing  to  France  the  stales-general ;  urid,  at  the  seeshm 
of  the  iwrlmmeiit,  No*.  19,  ITS7,  he  siwke  with 
energy  in  fiivuur  of  that  scheme,  nnd  in  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  tlie  ministry.  Me  renewed  his  ani- 
madversions. May  3,  1788,  in  consequence  of  wliich 
lie  was  seised  nnd  Imnishcd  to  the  Me  of  St  Mur- 
enrct.  Bring  recalled  to  Paris  in  ITttl,  he  was 
nominated  a  deputy  to  the  stole*  genera  I,  when  lie 
defembsj  tlie  monarchy  urain>t  imiovalun  witli  ns 
uim'li  warmth  as  lie  luni  before  opposed  the  despotism 
of  tlie  ministry,  lie  inmle  a  speech  against  the 
union  of  the  different  orders,  and,  when  he  «•  tlir 
minority  of  the  noble*  about  to  leave  tlie  cliaiuurr 
iif  tension,  he  exclaimed,  •'  We  are  ou  die  fetid  of 
kittle  :  tlie  cowards  desert  us  i  but  let  us  close 
ranks  and  we  are  still  strong  enough."  In  nppua- 
ins;  the  establishment  of  paper  money,  in  Sejitenibrr, 
IT:*!,  he  mule  the  singular  proposition  to  reestab- 
lish tlie  mnnnrrliy  in  the  full  plenitude  of  its  power. 
I  le  afterwards  endeavoured  in  vui:i  to  curb  the.  revo- 
lutionary fury,  to  which  lie  was  destined  to  full 
H  victim.  On  tlie  S7lh  of  July,  I7!K,  he  was  assailed 
liv  a  band  of  unued  men,  by  whom  he  was  badly 
wounded,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  His 
friends  thru  i 'ill res i tnl  him  tu  liiive  Frunce ;  hut  he 
iiliised,  saying  lie  ought  to  ■  nu it  tlir  cuiiseourni'c 
of  a  revolution  of  which  he  luni  lircii  our  of  die 
prime  nuivrrs.  lie  was,  at  length  cinidriniiitt  by 
tlie  n^olntkiniiry  tribunal,  ami  perislird  on  tile  toil- 
lul.l  in  IT'Kt,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  bis  age. 

KSl'KIT,  in  French,  signifies  isw*.  In  English. 
I  lie  jihrasr  nprit  Jrntpt  n>  not  on  frequently  used  in 
llii'H-nseof  nllm'liuH.lit  to  tile  class  or  body  of  which 

KsyllMAt'X  ;  an  Indian  nation  of  North  Amr 
rii-n.  occupying  nearly  all  of  tlie  nortlieru  part  of  the 
continent,  from  Prince  William's  sound  along  tlie 
rvMCb  of  tlie  Icy  tea  and  of  Hudson's  bay  to  tlie 
bunlrrs  of  tlie  Atlantic  oil  tlie  Labrador  roast. 
Tluisr  to  tlie  N.  W.  of  I  IihIsoh's  bay  are  of  a  Larger 
site  linn  those  of  Labrador,  but  they  are  all 
dwarfish.  Their  oricin  is  uncertain ;  lull  they  are 
cvkli-ntly  different  from  the  aborigines  generally 
diffused  over  the  country,  in  language,  rliarartrr, 
haliils  of  limit; ,  complrxkin,  and  stature.  Their 
fraliim  are  harsh  mill  disagreeable,  their  check 
Nines  promiui'iii.  their  noses  small  anil  fiat,  their 
eyes  small  and  Mack,  nnd  their  lips  tliick.  'Iliey 
urn  cluiJieil  in  the  skins  of  marine  animals,  which 
eimstitule  their  iirinrijnl  sulrsislence 
cut 


r  principal  sulnisl 
tliei  r  ihaneMIc  ci 


iles  taking  seals  ami  whales,  thry 
reindeer,  thr  bnir,  wolves,  and  other  wil 
Their  domestic  animals  are  a  large  kind 
which  they  use  for  draught  end  die  H 
which  they  prefer  to  tlie  reindeer.  Tf 
are  bows  ami  arrows,  spears  uml  knive 
canoes  ore  romimscd  of  u  frame  of 
wlmlehone,  covered  with  seal  skin*.  Th 
kind,  rtipahle  of  containing  only  one  |-r 
cidleil  kajak:  TIley  sometimes  use  a  Lii 
cnlled  umiak,  for  trunsiiorthitt-  lugragr  al> 
in i-  their  himilies.  which  aflord  ai-cntntnul 
twenty  peisons.  'Iliere  is  mi  autlmitic  a 
their  miiulirfw.  'Fhey  are  rejin-senteil  K«>  b 
nut  nuy  kiml  of  (in  ennnriit,  awl  mxliiuK 
irf'  llicir  reliukius  notions.  Ils-y  wrap  ui 
in  skins,  ami  dciio-it  the  lmry.  with  il.e  »r 
.leceas«l,  in  the  hollow  </  a  na-k.  In 
Moravian  brethren  from  tirreiilatxl  etu 
mission  in  Lalsrador.  They  have  induced 
niaux  within  tlirir  influence  in  atiili-li  the 
piitting  to  death  widows  ami  or|iluin*.  ai 
iilum liMiing  tlie  aged  who  were  iinn|*hle  i 
ing  tlieir  own  MilKtstiiwe.  The  missiomu 
opinion  that  the  Ksqiiitaaox  originated  fn 
hind,  mi  account  of  the  grcal  sinuhnr. 
uiiiiuun  and  customs,  and  of  tlirir  languaa 
of  the  tireeiilaiMlers. 

F^-lJI.'lltl;  ;  ancientlj.  the  person  that . 
kniifh!  hi  tlie  lime  of  war.  ami  curried  I 
Those  to  whom  the  title  of  erywrr  is  ik 
FiiKbnd.  are,  all  noblemen's  yomiKrr  son 
eldest  mhis  of  such  yoiingrr  smw  ;  the  elii 
kuiuhls  and  their  eldest  Mais ;  tlie  offie 
kind's  cwnrta,  nnd  of  hi*  Imiiselmld  ;  cinsi 
law.jiisliiTS  of  tlie  |>eace,  *n\,  llmugh  the 
only  cM|uires  in  rrpuuitnai :  besides,  a  jui 
[H-Mcr  Imlds  this  title  no  kniser  than  he  is  i 
skin,  in  ease  lie  is  not  otherwise  qualified  I 
I  nit  «  sheriff  of  a  County,  who  is  asuprriiar 
tains  tlie  title  of  ttjnirt  duriaat  liJe,  in  con 
the  irust  once  reposed  in  him.  Tlie  beas! 
aiH-ienl  hiuiilirs  are  esquirrs  by  rirht  of  in 

RW.  (haki.k*  ins.  bum  in  I TTO,  at  Vt 
the  bisluipric  of  1'aderlioni,  entered  the  b 
abbey  of  lluyshtirE.uearlliilbrrstaol.  in  I' 
he  siitiscqueiilly  becume  prior;  mil.  on  lb 
sion  of  the  slil"-..  in  i (MM,  lie  becam> 
prenclH'r  at  this  place.  In  1MU.  Hie 
I'dili-rliom  apjmintrd  him  epNsi)i«l  ran 
Willi  tlie  lull  powers  of  v  icar-iT<  urral  in  1 
meitis  ut  the  Kllie  and  Saal.     In  this  sit 

ill  ■■       ■       - 

is  -aid  il    .     _ 

of  tlie  New  Tesuiment  which  was  puUW 
his  am)  his  brother's  name,  ami  he  subxq 
claimnl  nny  «ni|ieralkai  in  it.  In  IBID,] 
Misiory  of  the  Abliej  iil'lluyslm™.  and.  i 
of  tlie  I'rut esuiul  jubilee,  in  IS  1 7,  a  Shaft 
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■  WW  publicly  burnt  by  llir  scholars  in 
.  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  [he 
ni  whir-ii  was  answered  by  soiih- 
*annlty.      He  din)  Oct.  Si,  18*4.— 

■naodrr  van  K*a,  Benedictine  of  Hie 
nimiinU**,  In  the  territory  of  Pnder- 

Utrr  period,  a|>arish  priest  at  Schwa- 

l*mn(*Uiy  (if  l.ippe.aud,  since  ISIS, 
ordinary  M  theology,  arul  preacher  at 
aawr  of  Uie  directors  of  die  seminary 
tow  city.  has  distinguished  liioiself  by 
■of  the  New  Testament,  published  lit 
eiuol.      The  pope,  it  is  true,  lias  lately 

tnuslatjuii ;  but,  in  18»J,  a  new  edi- 
I  amier  the  name  of  Leauder  only. 
3  bw  liad  m  great  influence  upon  the 
■la. 

See  si  Hating. 
w  BSbMUKB;  »  sect  among  the  Jews, 

U.:  d  ■-  tin  known,  as  well  as  like  ctymo- 
iii 1 1  Ttu  )  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
Irnileri.  about  B.  C.  150.  They 
■ie.  mud  hail  all   their  possosions  in 

Ma  to  their  society.  Fbilu  say,  tliat 
i  wo  living;  creature,  and  Hint  they 
tahH  -at-,  ilia:  they  sent  presents 
BU  ooeredl  no  sacrifices  there.  They 
aa  af  God  than  lite  Jews  commonly 
atrkt  code  of  morals,  and  a  Pylliago- 
r  lata.  Instead  of  performing  external 
ate*!  tfaroselves  to  prayer  ami  silent 
pulomly  observed  the  Sabbath,  were 
uanit.  and  healed  diseases  of  every 
tad  herbs.  The,  rejected  tile  Mil. i  ill  ics 
H  and  the  epicii nanism  of  the  Saildu- 

{powherc  supports  the  supposition 
John  were  meinl-er*  of  this  body. 
tm\  ./nneni  jiaovnU  of  the  Enrnei 
•.Berlin,  is*l.)  The  principal  ancient 

■Z  OILS.  This  name  is  applied  to 
Sauls  usually  obtained  from  aromatic 
grains;  litem  to  distillation  with  water. 
ttiuaed  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  is 
*d  ;  a  small  portion  of  it  is  retained  in 
t  water;  but  tbe  greater  part  separates, 
ed  parr  from  the  difference  in  their 
y.  In  some  Instances,  its,  foreiamph', 
the  onmge  and  lemon,  the  oil  exists  In 
es,  and  may  be  obtained  by  impression, 
volatile  or  essential  oils  are  those  of 
Maced,  nutmeg,  lavemler,  cloves, 


nile, 


d  their  odour  very  pungent,  generally 
lie  taste  and  smell  of  the  vegetables 
a.  They  are  generally  fluid,  in  id  renin  in 
bow  temperature  ;  but  some  congeal  at 
ale  decree  of  cold,  and  others  are  nalu- 
Jt.  They  are  extremely  volatile,  and 
■aperature  considerably  above  that  of 
rj  thM  oil  of  turpentine  boils  at  315°. 
ay  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but,  on 
r  kwgeJy,  are  precipitated.  They  are 
•her  in  like  manner,  but  do  not  form 
Ike  alkalies,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
■  the  tied  oils.  They  are  readily 
:  wrong  nitric  add;  especially  with  the 
*"  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  render 
■oaranreia rated.  Exposed  to  the  action 
Ihry  undergo  an  alteration  in  consequence 
■rata  of  oxygen,  become  thickened,  and 
naauje  into  a  solid  matter,  resembling 


je  resins.  When  digested  with  sulphur,  they 
unite  with  it,  forming  what  have  been  called  baUamt 
ofnilphuT. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  abundant  of  the  essen- 
tial oils  Is  tlint  of  turpentine,  commonly  called  spirit 
of  turpentine,  li  is  obtained  by  i!i«(illing  turpentine 
and  water,  in  due  proportions,  from  a  copper 
alembic.  It  is  perfectly  lini|u<!  mil  colourless,  has  a 
strong  smell,  a  bitterish  taste,  boils  at  310",  and  is 
extreiuely  inflammable.  It  is  tile  solvent  employed 
in  making  a  variety  of  varnishes  |  but  for  purposes 
of  nicety,  it  requires  lo  be  rectified  by  a  second  dis- 
tillation. In  general,  the  volatile  oils  are  used  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  or  as  perfumes.  Those 
applied  lo  llie  latter  use,  as  the  essence  of  rose,  of 
jasmine,  violet.  Sic,  are  possessed  of  n  more  feeble 
odour,  and,  being  obtained  fmiii  the  floweiss  of  liteir 
respective  plants,  require  much  care  in  their  prepa- 


and  leaving  them  for  si 
a  woollen  cloth,  upon  which  flowers  are  also  stut- 
tered. The  Bowers  are  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  olive  oil  employed  appears  to  be  saturated 
with  the  oil  of  the  flowers,  when  this  last  is  separated 
by  digesting  the  wool  ill  alcohol. 

E.SSKQl/1  BO  ;  a  river  of  British  Guiana,  which 
flows  into  the  Atlantic  ;  Ion.  58"  30  W.  ;  Int.  7°  N. 
It  is  !0  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  bat  difficult  of 
navigation,  on  account  of  the  -and  hunks,  wbicil  run 
in  different  directions  Across  its  eulrance.  It  contains 
a  number  of  islands.  The  influence  of  the  tide  is 
felt  about  100  miles  dp  the  river. 

ESSEQUIBO;  a  settlement  of  British  Guiana, 
on  the  borders  of  the  above  river,  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch,  lint,  "Iter  having  several  limeH 
clanged  possessors,  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1814.  The  settlement  is  flourishing,  the 
country  well  cultivated,  Ml  extremely  fertile,  pro- 
ducing coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  sugar. 

ESSEX,  n  maritime  county  of  England,  on  the 
South-east  coast.  It  anciently  formed  a  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  Trinohuiiie-,  a  British  people, 

m  I ■  rjii.i  it.- I-"-  "iili  lln-ir  iici^hlfiiirs  ;i]  piiir  lo  k.i  c 

made  way  for  tlte  invasion  of  this  island  by  dtp 
Knmans,  under  whose  government  this  county  was 
included  in  the  province  culled  Klnvia  Ctesariensis, 
and  il  was  llie  seat  of  smiic  of  their  earliest  and  most 
flourishing  colonial  establishments.  "Then  the  Sax- 
ons conquered  Kngljind,  one  of  llie  kingdoms  they 
erected  was  that  of  Kssex,  or  East  Saxony,  so 
named  from  its  relative  situation.  It  comprehended 
Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire,  as  well  as  this 
county,  to  which  the  appellation  lias  been  ultimately 
appropriated. 

fclssex  forms  the  southern  part  of  thnt  tract  of 
country  on  I  tie  casern  const  which  extends  in  a  dead 
level,  unbroken  by  any  considerable  elevation,  over 
a  greater  space  than  in  any  oilier  pari  of  the  island. 
But  though    there    are    no    rocky  ridges,   and   the 


^  iliat  u 


e  hut  il 


t  the 


land  i-  dry  and  arnble,  jieldi:  _ 
agriculturist.  In  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county  there  Is  abundance  of  wood  and  pasture  ; 
northwards,  tlte  face  of  the  country  becomes  more 
open  and  uneven ;  while  towards  the  sea-coast  It 
gradually  declines  Into  marshy  grounds,  deeply 
indented  by  arms  of  tbe  sea,  and  frequently  over- 
flowed. The  fine  pasturage  afforded  by  these  tracts 
(commonly  termed  the  hundreds  of  Essex),  scarcely 
counterbalances  their  injurious  effect  on  the  human 
constitution.  A  similar  line  of  marshes  extends  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  but  tbe  northern  part  of 
the  coast,  between  the  rivers  Coin  and  Slour.  is  u 
more  elevated  and  healthy  country.    Agricultural 
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improvements  Imve  l>cen  curried  on  in  this  county 
very  extensively.  By  means  of  imlwnking,  draining, 
&c,  lands  Imve  been  reclaimed  or  rendered  more 
productive  ;  and  tile  construction  of  new  roads  ha* 
contributed  to  Uie  advantage  of  live  farmer,  and  given 
a  spur  to  industry  by  affording  facilities  for  carriage 
and  communication.  The  principal  productions  of 
the  soil  are  wheat  and  other  kinds  ot  grain,  beans, 
|jeas  tares,  rape,  mustard,  rye-grass,  trefoil,  hoiis, 
coriander,  carrawav,  sallron,  and  teasels,  besides 
garden  plants  and  roots,  the  culture  of  wliich  is 
chiefly  confined  to  Uie  vicinity  of  Uie  metropolis. 
Epping  Forest  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  the 
butter  and  (ream  which  it  furnishes  to  Uie  Unidou 
dealers  ;  and  Uie  county  is  proverbially  noted  for  its 
calves,  the  number  bred  or  fattened  here  beiug 
greater  than  in  any  oUicr  district  in  Uie  kingdom. 
Its  chief  rivers  are  Uie  Coin,  Uie  Hlackwater,  Uie 
Clielmar,  Uie  Crouch,  and  the  Koddeii.  Lolcliester 
and  Chelmsford  are  its  thief  towns.  Population  in 
1831,  317,2.43. 

ESSLIMiEN.     See  Aspcrn. 

ESTACHAR,  or  ESTAKAR,  or  ISTACUAR  ; 
a  town  in  Persia,  in  Chusistan  ;  30  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Schiras,  HSO  S.  S.  E.  of  Is|>ahaii ;  Ion.  53"  4tf  E. ; 
lat.  30°  5'  N.  Near  it  are  Uie  ruins  of  ancient 
Persepolis.  These  ruins  are  on  a  plain,  six  milts 
in  breadUi,  and  105  in  length,  from  north-west  to 
south-east.  It  is  usiuilly  allied  Murdasjo,  and  the 
inliabitants  pretend  tliat  it  included  NKO  villages. 
The  soil  is  chiefly  converted  into  arable  land,  and 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets.  According 
to  Le  Itruyn,  no  traces  of  Uie  city  now  remain  ;  the 
magnificent  ruins  which  he  saw  in  Uie  year  1704,  and 
of  which  he  has  given  a  description,  wiUi  many 
plates,  are  Uiose  of  Uie  royal  palace  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Persia,  wtiich  the  Persians  call  Chii- 
minar,  or  Chatmenaer,  which  signifies  forty  columns. 
Among  other  ruins  are  those  of  a  tomb, supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Darius, 

ESTAFET  ;  a  particular  kind  of  courier,  who 
goes  only  a  certain  distance,  when  he  is  relieved, 
like  a  mail-carrier.  He  rides  on  horscliack,  and  is 
furnished  by  the  post-office.  Estafeltes  travel  faster 
than  Uie  mails,  and  may  be  had  at  any  time  on  the 
European  continent.  Tltey  are  often  employed  by 
merchants  to  convey  information  of  fluctuations  in 
Uie  stocks,  Uie  early  knowledge  of  which  is  often  of 
the  highest  im|>ortance.  Estafettes  are  bound  to 
fterfonu  Uie  different  stages  iu  a  certain  time,  am) 
not  to  carry  any  oUier  letters  tlian  those  of  Uieir 
employer,  wiUiout  his  permission.  In  Italian,  the 
word  is  staff ctta,  in  German,  staff tite,  in  French, 
estaffette%  in  Spanish,  est af eta,  the  Italian  Wing  Uie 
original.  It  is  prolmhly  derived  from  Mia  fa,  a  stirrup, 
sUiffrita,  signifying  a  smalt  stirrup,  perliaps  formerly 
used  in  preference  by  estafettes. 

ESTAFFETTE  IVALtiEK,  L\  At  the  Ume  of 
the  French  expedition  to  Algiers,  in  1830,  a  semi- 
weekly  paper  of  this  name  was  published  in  Africa  ; 
it  was  a  political,  military,  commercial,  and  maritime 
journal,  containing  Uie  bulletins,  Ike.,  of  the  armies, 
describing  the  engagements  wiUi  litiiographic  plans, 
giving  sketches  of  the  African  commerce,  and  of  Uie 
resources  and  customs  of  the  country,  military  anec- 
dotes, &c.  Such  a  paper  is  unique.  We  cannot 
help  wishing  Uiat  Scipio  had  published  a  Cursor 
African** f  or  Alexander  an  'Ayytkn  'AruNf.  Hut 
we  should  then,  probably,  complain  as  much  of  Uie 
mass  of  information  us  we  now  do  of  its  defective- 


ness. 


KSTAMINKT  (French);  a  public  place  where 
smoking  is  i>ermitird,  which,  in  France,  is  not 
a  .lowed  generally  in  cofTee-liouses,  &c.  In  Uie 
Nciherbmls,  public  houses   in   general  are   calleil 


estaminets,  liecause  smoking  is  perm 
Estaminrts,  with  their  floods  of  beer  t 
smoke,  furnish  an  important  part  of  a 
Iiuppiness.  hi  London,  alto,  the  fame  n 
given  to  coflee-liotiscs  where  smoking  i» 

ESTATE,  in  law,  signifies   the  titli 
which  a  person  has  in  Lands,  tenements  b< 
or  other  e::ects,  Uie  word  being  derh 
l*atin  status,  which  means  the  conditio 
stances  in  which  a  person  stands  in  mra 
perty.     Estate  is  real  or  personal. 
personal  estate  is  applicable  not  only 
goods,  money,  bonds,  notes,  but  also  to 
temporarily  attached  to  lands  or  buildif 
distinction  between  those  fixtures  which 
arily  such,  and  those  which  belong  to, 
l*rt  of  the  house,  or  oUier  real  estate, 
ance,  as  Uiis  distinction  will  determine  t 
attached  on  mesne  process,  or  seised  ai 
off  on  an  execution,  and  also  how  it  del 
decease  of  the  pro|>rif  *or.     But  person 
applies  to  some  interests  in  lands  or  ho 
lease  of  them  for  a  certain  number  of  j 
it  be  more  than  a  hundred,  ami  so  Um 
person  is  likely  to  live,  is  personal  « 
an  estate  for  Uie  life  of  the  owner,  c« 
person,  in  Uiese  subjects,  Uiough  tin 
whose  life  the  interest  is  limited,  may  b 
or  infirm,  and  likely  to  survive  ever  so 
is  real  estate,  and  is  subject  to  Uie  la' 
such  estate,  in  regard  to  sales  and  de* 
estate  iu  lands  is  of  various  kinds  and 
according  to  Uie  quantity  of  interest,  it 
Uie  time  by  which  it  is  limited  in  re*pe< 
mencement  or  termination,  and  Uie  nun 
dition  of  the  owners.     A  fee  simple  is 
estate  which  the  law  admits  of.     (See  i 
hold  is  an  estate  for  the  life  of  any  pern 
or  any  greater  estate.     A  n  estate  in  tai I 
to  certain  heirs.     (See  Entail.)    Only 
a  freehold  greater  than  for  the  life  of  tu, 
be  entailed ;  but  such  an  esutte  is  i«f  i 
such  as  tail-male,  where  it  descent!*, 
order,  to  the  male  heirs  of  the  grant 
descent ;  tail-female,  where  H  is  thus  li 
female  descendants  ;  if  it  goes  in  surer 
his  descendants  without  any  distinction, 
estate   in   tail-general;    if  it   is  limit! 
descendants,  as  Uie  children  of  a  certaii 
estate  in  tail-special.     An  estate  in  rem 
of  which  the  owner  is  to  come  into  po 
Uie  expiration  of  an  intermediate  estal 
person,  or  number  of  persons  or  heirs ; 
an  estate  in  reversion  :  tiiu*,  if  one  gn 
tail,  this  estate  tail  may  expire,  in  wl 
lauds  will  come  back  or  revert  to  the 
his  estate,  which  still  remains  to  him 
granted  the  estate  tail,  is  Uifreforr  ca 
swn.     As  to  Uie  number  of  owners,  an 
mon  is  a  freehold  belonging  to  more  t 
prietor,  in  undivided  shares ;  and  so  ah 
in  Joint-tenancy ;  but  there  is  this  distim 
these  two  kinds  of  estates,  that  when  on 
dies,  his  share  goes  to  Uie  other  joint-ti 
is  not  the  case  in  tenancies  in  rommoi 
in  coparcenary  arises  when  an  estate 
descends,  on  Uie  decease  of  the  owner, 
ters.  sisters,  aimts,  or  female  cousins,  c 
sentatives,  being  females  ;  ami  they  an 
ceners,  or,  for  brevity ,  parceners.     Rea 
any  one  by  will  is  called  a  devise,  a 
ilerise,  in  distinction  from  a  bequest  of 
perty,  which  is  called  a  legacy. 

ESTATES  (in  |wlilics).     Man,  in  Iti 
of  human  existence,  lives  almost  enti 


of  aii Uqi lily,  notwithstanding 
ihabitauus  were  in  servitude ; 
ants,  were  not  considered  as 

,  .were  nut  meinWrs  of  the 
cli  an  auuinnluus  form  of 
.  in  Algiers,  where  a  tribe  of 
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irom  uie  lower  oruers  01  Uleir  respective  classes, 
the  liigti  nubility  and  dergy  continued  lo  form  tile 
estates,  which,  together  with  the  prince,  consti- 
tuted the  general  apvernment  so  fur  as  any  general 
povemment  can  be  said  to  hare  existed,  when 
every  feudal  lord  was,  in  most  respects,  entirely 
independent,  and  the  higher  clergy  were  alinnsl 
always  feudal  turds,  so  that  b  conflict  of  innumerable 
interests,  privileges,  and  liberties  prevented  any  gen- 
eral and  orderly  idmini  strati  on  of  government  and 
Justice.  "That  prodigious  fabric  (as  Hume  calls 
it),  for  several  centuries,  preserved  such  a  mixture 
of  liberty  and  oppression,  order  and  anarchy,  sta- 
bility and  revolution,  as  was  never  experienced  in  any 
utherage,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world."  Hut  the 
time  appeared  wben  cities  be^au  to  claim  and  assume 
political  rights,  the  time  to  which  we  may  apply,  in 
respect  of  all  Europe,  what  Spvlmnn  applies  to  tliif;- 
'      '  ""    "'      '""'"    of  tile  Norman  cunuurst,  A'arwi 
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Tlie  period  from  tin*  downfall  of  the  I  Ionian  em- 
pire to  the  establishment  of  tli«-  constitution  ut'  the 
1'iiited  States  of  America  may  I*  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  time  of  privilege*,  hardly  any  part  of 
tlie  political  system  being  established,  or  administered 
on  general  principles,  or  a  well  organised  plan,  but 
almost  every  tiling  being  done  by  special  privileges 
and  grants ;  common  rights  arising  from  citiiensliip 
being  hanlly  mropiisetC  the  individual  enjoying  only 
certain  privileges,  as  a  member  of  a  favoured  class. 
Tlie  privileges  of  these  tliree  estates,  arising  from 
different  causes,  and  acquired  in  different  ways, 
were,  of  course,  very  different.  However,  the  right 
to  grant  taxes  was  common  to  all,  because  taxes 
were  at  first  considered  as  a  mere  gift  to  the 
prince,  it  being  customary  in  all  the  Teutonic 
estates,  for  the  monarch  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  government,  particularly  of  war,  on  account  of 
the  large  share  of  property  which  was  everywhere 
set  aside  for  him,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  article 
Civil  List.  (See  also  Domain.)  However,  in  many 
countries,  the  estates  were  not  called  together ;  in 
others,  their  conduct  rendered  them  very  unpopular. 
Both  their  own  incapacity  and  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment rendered  them,  in  most  countries,  either 
useless  or  obnoxious ;  and,  in  many  cotnitries,  both 
the  people  and  the  government  were  equally  desir- 
ous to  abolish  them,  though  for  different  reasons. 
The  time  of  the  French  revolution  approached,  and 
views  of  general  justice  ami  legal  equality  became 
{topulur  throughout  Europe. 

Kvery  reader  knows  that  tlie  system  of  the  estates 
was  abolished  in  France,  and  ail  the  countries 
where  tlie  French  obtained  an  ascendency  in  the 
new  formation,  or  the  reformation  of  governments. 
Since  tlie  downfall  of  Napoleon,  many  governments 
have  re-established  the  estates,  or  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  calls  for  a  secure 
individual  liberty,  by  a  new  organization  of  them. 
This  subject  has  been  particularly  treated  hi  tlie 
article  Constitution,  In  Sweden,  there  is  a  fourth 
estate — that  of  the  crown  peasants.  Circumstances 
have  changed  so  entirely,  civilization  has  so  nearly 
equalised  tlie  different  orders,  the  interests  of  men 
Iiave  Ijccome  so  generalised,  tlmt  tlie  institution  of 
estates  is  now  unsuitcd  to  the  wants  of  tlie  age : 
they  have  liad  their  time,  and  may  now  be  viewed 
as  obsolete.  They  ure  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  our  age,  us  is  the  whole  feudal  system,  and  can 
only  be  considered  as  remnants  of  former  times, 
forms  from  which  the  spirit  lias  long  since  departed. 
They  serve  at  present  only  to  frustrate  tlie  most 
just  and  reasonable  demand  of  society — individual 
liberty,  protected  by  equal  laws  and  an  equal  repre- 
sentation. 

KSTK ;  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 
families  of  Italy.  M  urn  tori  traces  its  origin  to  those 
|>etty  princes  who  governed  Tuscany  in  die  time  of 
the  Carloviniriaus  (tenth  century).  In  later  times, 
they  received  from  tlie  enqierors  several  districts 
and  counties,  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  Uu*  empire,  vii. 
Kste,  Ilovigo,  Montagnana,  Casal  Maggiure,  I'ontre- 
moli,  and  Obertenga,  with  the  title  of  marquis.  Of 
this  family  was  duelfo  IV.,  who,  having  received 
the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Havana,  founded  the 
house  of  IJrunswkrk,  which,  from  this  circumstance, 
was  cal led  the  Ettcntia*  Guelf.  I) uring  tlie  twelfth , 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  history  of 
the  house  of  Kste  is  connected  with  tlie  vicissitudes 
of  the  other  ruling  families  and  free  slates  of  Upper 
Italy.  In  the  contests  between  the  (iuelfs  and 
(•hiheliiir*,  the  marquises  of  Kste,  as  leaders  of  tlie 
tluelf  party,  acq  Hired  tlie  tcrritoiies  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena.  notwithstanding  many  reverses. 

Thi>  hoax*  was  much  distinguished  fur  its  lutrou- 


I  age  of  the  arts  ami  sciences.    Nu-olu&  II. 
first  made  the  court  of  I'ernira  tlie  seat  of 
and  taste.     The  reign  of  Nicolas  1(1.   j 
wa>  still  more  brilliant.     He  opened,  ii 
university  of  Ferrara.  founded  by  his  Catfi 

i  and  which  had  been  suppressed  duriug  hi 
he  also  foumled  thai  ot  Carina.  His  li 
traded  the  most  dislinguislied  men  of 
among  whom  were  (i  uarini  of  Verona,  it 
of  the  celebrated  poet,  ami  Giovanni  Au 
transmitted  his  love  of  literature  to  his  * 
and  Borso,  who  endeavoured  to  render  I 
country  of  scholars  and  poets.  The  rrigf 
was  distinguished  neither  by  conquests 
great  political  occurrences ;  but  no  pri 
house  of  Kste  was  mure  beloved  by  hb  ■ 
aries  for  his  amiable  disposition,  the  cita 
wit,  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners.  I 
aged  industry  and  commerce,  the  arts  an 
by  every  method,  and  was  himself  a  mu 
quence  in  the  Latin  and  Italian  Language* 
responded  with  the  most  distinguished  me 
ana  contributed  more  than  any  prince  ot 
restore  ancient  literature  to  the  splendi 
rendered  tlie  sixteenth  century  so  iliustrii 
Index  his  lirother  and  successor,  Ik 
1 471,)  agriculture,  commerce,  and  all  t 
peace,  were  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
fond  of  pomp,  but,  as  lie  neither  maintaii 
ses  nor  armies,  his  expenditure*  did  not  . 
finances.  The  emperor,  Frederic  III., 
wiili  his  reception  by  liorso,  on  his  passaj 
Ferrara,  conferred  on  him  the  title  o 
Modena  and  Keggin.  Horso  also  ubtaim 
pope,  I'ius  V.,  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  wh 
as  a  fief  of  the  church. 

Ills  successor,  Krcole  I.  (dietl  1505),  sul 
from  the  Venetians  and  their  alius,  wh*j 
deprive  the  house  of  K*te  of  its  territ 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Naples  took  ar 
defence,  and  a  general  war  was  the  cc- 
After  concluding  u  disadvantageous  pear 
Krcole  maintained  a  neutrality  for  twenty 
although  important  revolutions  took  plac 
Duriug  this  jieriod,  his  subjects  enjoy 
blessings  of  peace,  and  his  capital  was  di 
for  elegance  anil  refinement,  lloiank), 
.^candiano,  tlie  celelxated  author  of  OHi 
moratOf  was  his  friend  ami  minister.  A 
very  young,  already  enjoyed  the  ducal  f 
the  court  of  Ferrara  wus  adorned  by  the 
brated  geniuses  of  the  period. 

Mis  son,  Alfonso  I.  (dietl  1534),  sum 
1 1  is  second  wife  was  tlie  famous  Lucre 
whose  brilliant  talents  ami   love  of  btei 
tributed  in  some  measure  to  obliterate  th 
her  early  years.     ArkMo  was  in  the 
Alfonso's  brother,  the  cardinal  Ippulito,  a 
ihi  means  worthy  of  such  a  poet.     His  si 
could  not  restrain  him  from  violence  a 
and  he  caused  tlie  eyes  of  his  brother 
rival  in  the  affections  of  a  lady,  to  b 
because    she  had    praised  their  beauty 
suffered  this  hartarous  act,  at  which  all  F 
indignant,  to  go  unpimished  ;  but  the  in, 
and  n  is  lirother  Ferdinand  entered  uito  k 
to  iletlirtMic  him,  for  the  purpose  of  ren 
revenge  on  Ippolito  more  sure.     The  com 
detected,  and  tlie  punishment  of  the  tw 
was  commuted  into  |M-r]H-tual  iinpris 
moment  when  tlie  axe   was  suspends 
heails.     Alfonso  a  1m » display t-d  great  miliu 
He  entered  into  the  leacuc  of  (am bra 
The  Venetians  under  Angelo  Treiisaiii. 

;  ut  the  mouth  uf  tlie  Vo.  and  spread  lenv 
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IW  river,  within  the  be  of  his 


bad  Italian  poet*.  I'fi|*>  .Inline 
•(Wfofrwibray,  and  .joined  the 
Alfe—ao.  wli.no  he  could  not 
■■  snmli!,  mider  an  interdict, 
i  w|al  Bet*  forfeited.  By  this 
AUboxi  lost  Modena,  and  ns 
».  Tbe  I  inul,.  however,  a 
<w  witlt  him,  and  he  cootribul 

li    thry  gained  at  lUvrna 
m.Ji  being  soon  after  obliged 
stood  alone.      Meanwhile' .Inlius 
■or,  L»eo  X. ,  refused  lo  rest 
!  of  Modem  utul  Rrggio,  wl 
roured]    tbe  buiue  nf  Esle, 
oaiiw.       The   papal  court   t 
eunatirni    of  the   duke,  by  the 
rd.       Alfonso,  thus   menaced  mi 
ring  lo  defend  himsell,  when  the 
0*1  >  delivered  Hie  lionse  of  Esle 

rain.  Adrian  VI,  revoke.]  die 
arcb;  but  Clement  VII.,  hi 
ilarr  inherited  lite  haired  nf  tun 
x  Alfonso   out  of  pvssestit 

endeavoured  to  deprive  hi  .  . 
Soon  afterwards,  the  capture  of 
*d   the    emperor   Clurlea    V.  to 

4  the  htraae  of  Elite.  Alfonso 
t*n  |ir1uct»nf  I"!  time,  in  unit  in  u 
■  political  talents  ;  none  of  llicni 
■ocedi^uiguLshed  nien.  nnd  MM 
id  by  nobler  poets:  ■OOBg  wln.m 

jcoiell.  (died  1559), was  attached 
i.  Vy  ha*  great  preponderance,  sub- 
•m  udnei.ee.  Hi*  brother  Ippo- 
tbe  contrary,  was  attached  lo  the 
this  cardinal,  who  huill  the  spleii- 
t  Trvoli.  was  the  most  munificent 
and  sciences  of  that  be*.. 
si  I5y7)  iiibrrited,  it  is  true,  from 
love  of  letters,  but  a  Mill  gr—tw 
Fp  and  luxury.  His  disputes  with 
of  Tuscany,  regarding;  the  prece 
arts  to  obtain  the  crown  uf  Poland, 
im  in  great  expense,  occupied  his 
reer.  His  finances  were  cxhan  -led. 
i  burdened  with  taxes.  The  nrtt 
distinguished  men  of  Italy,  con- 
to  adorn  his  court;  but  the  per- 
•o  suggest  only  melancholy  or  dis 
■tVnts  for  the  house  of  Esle.  The 
b  tbe  poet  passed  in  u  mad  iuni-r. 
dared  to  lore  llie  princes*  Leonora, 
;e,  or  because,  in  the  excess  of  his 
<o  £u  forgot  bin  if  It"  as  to  iineud  the 
reign,  bear  witness  to  the  cruelty  of 
ogh  he  was  married  time  tunes,  he 
ml  he  appointed  his  cousin  Osar 
of  a  natural  son  of  Alfonso  1.,  his 

Mrssjoo  to  the  dukedom,  pope  Cle- 
ared the  choice  to  have  hern  iilriiiil. 
al  Sefs  held  by  the  house  of  Este  to 
o  the  church.  C'ssar  possessed  so 
of  character,  llint  be  uiiu:.  di.iiek 
■enores  and  armies  of  the  pojic.  mid 
ntma,  together  with  the  other  eerle- 
Forttiiini*rj,theeiBperor  did  not  dis- 
ikn  to  the  imperial  firfs  :  he  ren., -lined 
of  Modern!  aad    Keggio.    but    was 


obliged  to  dispute  the  po-wnoon  of  GiirfngrHUio  in 
two  wars  Willi  lite  republic  ol  Lucca,  until  the 
contest   was    finally  settled    by  Uie  mediation   of 

The  violent  temper  of  bis  son  and  successor,  Al- 
fonso 111.,  at  first  excited  apprehensions  of  a  cruel 
and  tyrannical  reifift  ;  but  the  deatli  nf  bis  wife,  Isn- 
bella  of  Savoy,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached, 
effected  such  a  change  in  his  character,  Oiut  he 
resigned  the  government  Into  ihc  haadl  of  Iris  eldest 
win,  Francis,  and  retired  to  a  capuchin  monastery  in 
tbe  Tyrol,  under  die  name  of  Giovanni  Hattiita  of 
Modena,  where  he  passed  his  days  in  rcligioui  nicdi- 
tation  and  acts  of  piety. 

Since  the  luro  of  Ferrara,  the  house  of  F-ste  1ms 
been  distinguished  only  fur  its  ancient  splendour. 
Francis  I.,  son  of  Alfonso  111., died  in  1658;  Alfonso 
IV.,  in  1062 ;  Frauds  IT.,  in  1091  :  Hlnaldo  I.  died 
hi  1737.  The  Inst  mentioned  prince,  who  was  in 
early  life  a  cardinal,  mnnii-il  I'luirliitle  Felicitas  of 
Brtuiswick,  daughter  of  tiro  iluke  of  Hanover,  and 
thus  reunited  the  Uvi  branches  of  the  house  of  Este, 
which  Imd  been  divided  since  1 070.  His  son  Fran- 
cis HI.  (died  1780)  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  11 
pritron  of  literature.  Mutator!  and  TiraboscJli  were 
Iri.s  subjecta,  and  received  pensions  fmin  him.  ErcoJe 
III.,  the  last  duke  of  Modeia,  Regtrio,  and  Miran- 


murriage  was  the  second  wife  of  Francis  of  Austria. 
t'reole  tiad  accumulated  great  treasures,  but  lost  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  and,  on  the  Approach  of  the 
French  armies,  in  1796,  he  fled  to  Venice.  Modena 
and  Reggio  were  included  in  the  Cisalpine  confed- 
eracy (republic],  and  the  1m  11  lsp  1  if  Kste  was  defini- 
tively deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  the  treaty  of 
Ciiitii-'i-l-.-nnki,  Oct.  17,  I7J7.     Seo  Morfnro. 

ESTHER  ;  originally  a  Jewish  girl,  a  prisoner  in 
Persia.  Herhenutv  gaiiied  her  the  love,  and  made  her 
the  queen,  of  the  king  Abasucrus,  Her  intercession 
J_"'  Ted  the  Jews  from  a  general  proscription,  to 
1  ilir'j  bad  he.  11  sulijeeleil  by  I  fiiiium,  a  minister 
iv.  11  irile  nf  llie  kiiii.'.  The  history  of  litis  event 
:  subject  of  tlie  book  of  Esther.  Many  writers 
siijjpme  tluit  this  Alinsiieriis  is  llie  Artareries  of  the 
tireeks.  There  are  many  different  suppositions 
iTspeeiin"  the  :milior  of  the  lN"ik  of  Esther. 

LSllll-.TH'S.     8ee  ,F.itbrik>. 

E3TH0NIA,  or  the  GovaaKMEcr  of  Rbv^i  ; 
the  northern  part  nf  the  It  11—  in  |novinoe  of  Livonia, 
consist  uie  ot"»l"ive  MKK)  si|nnre  utiles,  and  tMiilnining 
nljiive  3tii>,0<X)  inliAbitank.  Though  much  of  Its  soil  is 
sandy,  it  produces  cniin.  hemp,  flan,  cattle,  horses, 
fte.  fteval  is  the  e;i|iitul,  which  lies  in  n  small  liny 
of  the  Finnish  liulf,  uikI  eonlnins  aljout  15,000  inha- 
bitants. The  islands  of  Datgn.  \oiius,  and  Nuckn 
lieloag  to  this  government.  The  former  is  aliont 
forty  miles  long,  and  from  twenty-six  lo  thirty -sir 
broad,  ami  lias  a  population  of  ii'lxiut  10.000.  Es- 
tlion'ta  is  in  general  a  flat  country,  here  and  there 
lir.ii.iu  with  sntiill  eminences. 

I  her.s||,r,iuans,  u  Finnish  I  tihe.  anciently  belonged 

llie  Russian  monarchy,  and  were  called  T.chudt. 
They  afterwards  attempted  to  deliver  themselves,  from 
"le  Russian  yoke;  aihl.nti.er  i:t«a,  when  the  country 
as  sold  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  it  mails  a  pHrt  of 
itvoniu,  willi  which,  u tier  In'in^  I'f)  years  subject  to 
Sweden,  it  reverted  to  Russia.  I  nder  Catharine  II., 
it  received  the  name  of  the  geefrnmenl  nf  Rntal,  but, 
in  171)7,  was  apain  i-alle.1  the  gattrnmml  of  Ertfioma, 
Much  has  lieeii  written  on  llie  iinlmppy  situatjod  of 
llie  serfs  in  Livonia  and  Eslhouia.  The  Eslhonians 
live  in  mean  habitations,  are  relish  and  hardy,  end 
pmfisss  the  Christian  religion.  Tbe  following  cut 
represents  the  costume  of  the  pea>«ntry; — 
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I  lier  in  n  moment  nf  itingrr.  "  IF  I  ammnqi 
know  me  tiu  well  t»  Mitre  Hal  I  shall  i 
i  lust  thought  shall  he  find's  my  last  but  a 
j  Notwithstanding  die  determination  of  (he 
the  wishes  of  (iabrielle,  llicir  nuiiiir  I 
I  ilno;.  Jusl  before  Easter,  in  1994,  whei 
lions  »™  already  in  train  fur  the  divot 
king,  slie  retired  from  court,  by  the  adVW 
Hcnuit,  the  king's  confessor,  and  went  ti 
spend  passion  week.  On  Maundy Thursd 
cuten  an  muniee  after  dinner,  she  ni  siskl 
with  convulsions,  which  distorted  hrr 
' ,  on  Saturday,  idf  died 


KSTRKES,  u 

-i»  c»a> 

(<]ik<0,  n 

France,  and  minis 

re  of  stair 

bora  at  Vtai 

.Me  fought  aiiim 
Berwick,  and  disti 

the  Spaniards,  under  I 

nLiiished  h 

was  raised  lo  the 

■juik  erf  field-marshal.  ■ 

tor-general  of  Ihi 

In  Lb*  waro 

the.  chum;  assigned  nr  her  death ;  b 
inn  doubt  that  die  was  poisoned.  The  k 
fur  her  liealli  was  r xcessi ve  ;  and,  what  is  i 
case,  the  royal  mistress  wan  universally 
Her  amiable  disposition,  the  genUrnna  of  I 
ter.and  the  modesty  which  prevented  ber 
dliiig  with  public  affairs,  won  her  aener 
SI*  bad  three  children  by  (lie  king,  0<v 

The  emperor  Alexander  did  much  Inwards  ■lltTiat-    ander,  afterwards  duke)  of  Vendnme.  and 

ing  die  condition  of  the  people  ;  and  servitude  has     ter,  Catharine  Henrietta,  afterwards  the  < 

been,  to  a  certain  extent,  abulhlird  in  Ihi*  country,        duke  of  Klbeuf.     Her   biography,  whirfi 
ESTRAVS  and  WAIFS.     Kstrays  are  any  Talu-    some  Tears  set),  in  France,  Is   amaupai 

able  beasts,  nut  wild,  found  witliin  a  lordship,  and    interesting    correspondence    between   In 

whose  owner  i»  not  known,  sm'b  ns  ire  commonly     

impounded,  and  nut  claimed.     They  are  thru  to  be 

proclaimed  in  (lie  rhurch  and  two  nearest  market 

towns,  mi  two  market  days,  and.  lint  being  claimed 

by  the  owner,  helotig  to  the  king,  and  now  frni- 

nionly,  by  grant  of  the  crown,  to  tlie  lord  of  tlie 

nuinor,  or  tlie  libeny.  , —  ...  _.,      

H'uift  are  good  wliirh  are  stolen,  nnd  waved,  or  ■  obtained  tlie  confidence  of  marslial 

left  bj  tin-  felon  on  hi*  lieiiiB  pursue.!,  fur  fear  of  .  sage  of  the  Maine  at  Seliirrnstadt,  bs 

Ileitis  apprehended,  mid  forfeited  lo  tile  king  or  lord     battle   of  Fonlenoy,  and  the  siege*   uf 

..f  the  mum.  ■-  '  ■■>-'■ 

ESTRKES.  (i.iaiiitLi.r.  D'  (duchess  of  Iteauftirt), 

the  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  of  Fiance,  was  the  daugh- 

Iit  of  Antoine  d'Estrers,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 

noblest   Ikiuses  in  1'Unrdy,  and   bom  about    1571. 

liulirii-lle  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  when  Henry 

BiM  Saw  her  in  a  visit  to  t' arums  castle  ;  and  her 

beauty    immediately    ruiitivati.il    him.       (Iabrielle, 

however,  win.  whs  allui'lird  to  tlie  duke  of  itclle- 

gunh-,    was    nt   in-t    little   inclined   to   gratify  tlie 

wishes  nf  the  knit',      lint  Henry  still  urged  his  suit, 

ainl  often   ti. ill-  liy  the  sentinels  of  his  enemies,  in 

the  dress  of  n  |»';i«iint,  to  see  the  object  of  his  hive. 

The  heart  of  the  lady  wiu  at  length  moved  by  lucb 

nnlour  hihI  devotion.     She  became  tlie  mistress  of 

the  rhivnlric  monarch,  who  never  loved  any  other 

woman  so  passionately.     To  escape  the  sevrre  scrii-  !  esteemed 

tilij  of  her  fuLher,  Henry  married  her  to  a  nobleman  |       USTRKU  AIH'RA  ;  the 

named    Dumervnl.    of  Liancourt ;    but,  suJS  Sully, 

'la  roamnmai™  iu  manage,  and         Ettnmadura  'a    Imunded   > 

suited  the  inarriasnr,  on  tlie  eruiind  t'aatllr,  K.  by  New  Castile,  3.  by  AaUa 
hy  l'uruuful :  about  ninety  miles  cad 
formerly  made  part  of  Portugal,  bat,  b> 
abvd  from  that  country,  it  is  tumrliif  cm 
Mai/ura  ufl'iuttie.  Tlie  country  is  as 
the  air  in  summer  is  excrcdiiu-ly  hot,  -„ 
the  natives,  but  insupportable  to  strange) 
water  is  m-arce,  nml  the  inhabitants  air  en 
use  principally  that  of  ponds.  The  soil  i 
graui,  irnipes.  and  other  fruiLs.  faille  an 
nitislituie  their  princiutil  roramerce.  lb 
igHteti   by   tlie  I  towns  ure  Haiiujia.  Merida,  Tnixillu,  1 

_,..-,   .-farrbrcot  lar-r- 1  CnlullenH,  Fllrrcra,  tiiria,  and  I'latTDt- 

srlf  as  tu  urfsf  the  king  to  disclati^e  him.     Henry's  ■  tion  ill  17U7,  tiM.XKl.     Si|uanp  miles,  14,4 

reply  was,  '■  Hy  tlod,  madam,  if  1  must  lose  one  of         Ktlrrmad.ira .  the  province  of  I'ortugal. 

you,  1  would  rather  jrire  up  ten  mistirsses  like  you,     N.  by  tlie  province  of  lleira,  E.  and  S.  b] 

Uaui  one  servant  like  liim."     So  ardent,  however.  |  and  W.  hy  the  ocean.      Its  mean  length. 

w.is  hH  pn-si.«!  fur  Gabriclle,  that  he  once  wrote  tv  |  to  south,  is  lift  miles  ;  ilswi.hbtieventy->e 


CliorltToi.  In  1750,  be  received  the  bati 
slud  of  France,  and  appeared  in  Genua 
head  of  100,000  men.  Ilka  audience  i 
XIV.  closed  with  these  words  :— "  Uy  thi 
I  -Jiall  have  driven  tlie  enemy  beyond 
ami  shall  be  prruaringti)  enter  Hanover. 
Iti-  word,  anil  iniinejj  a  ilerisive  victor 
duke  of  Cumlvrland  at  Havtenheck.  "i 
verians  were  preparing  to  leave  tlie  electa 
the  marshal  was  recalled  by  court  intrigiM 
fmbd  by  Richelieu.     After  tlie  defeat  ■ 


advice.     At  the  close  of  the  s 
duke.     He  died  1771,  without 

his   dignities    by  his    services. 


iutrmlrd  to  raise  (iabrielle  to  the  throne  as  his  law- 
ful wife.  For  this  purpose,  lie  not  only  procured  a 
divorce  from  Margaret  of  Vakiis,  but  also  raised  die 
county  of  llcaufon  to  a  duchy,  which  tie  bestowed 
on  (iabrielle,  thus  giving  her  a  high  rank  at  court. 
This  design  uas  strongly  opposed  by  Sully,  who 
often  represented  lo  the  monarch  the  bad  corse- 
inirnces  uf  such  a  measure,  (iabrielle,  therefore, 
became    his  bitter  enemy, 
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ga.  £arUu)«akes  are  more  frequent 
another  pan  ot  Portugal.  Thasoilin 
Uto,  but  in  Ola  south  sandy.  Agricul- 
eftlrvtci,    that   Uie   production  hardly 

*  ooomubiAmoi.    Cattle  abound  iii  the 

*  ill  Ute  riven,  and  metal*  in  lie  carta; 
at  wanting  The  population  is  about 
ie  Leas  active  UiaD  that  of  the  northern 


t  graver,  which,  for  many  pur- 
iiiiuiviiis  ;  but  there  are  otliers 
i  must  be  graved,  not  etched.  In 
igs  on  copper  tTftH  in  1 1 1. - 
telling  and  graving  are  combined; 
mum  by  Etching,  and  finished  with  the 
atltcapes,  architecture,  and  machinery 
t  aanatance  from  etching  ;  in  portniiu 
rsl  aMtgn*.  the  draperies  and  darker 
sate  fast  etched,  and  afterwards  finished 
ii  account  iif  1 1n  process  of 


|'<H.YN[CES;  sons  ofCEdipus 
.  After  their  Hurler's  banishment.  A.  C. 
HW**i  to  rule  in  Thebes,  each  a  year 
Ktemrlfi  vtulnlni  this  compact,  anil 
-d  la  implore  tin-  assistance  of  Adroslus, 
rut,  «bn  marched  against  Thebes,  with 
id  ui  other  Grecian  princes.  The  city 
cour  defence.     The  two  brothers  fell  by 

*  band;  and  Creon,  llieir  uncle,  ascended 

*  Theies.  He  prohibited  Hie  interment 
|  iter  penalty  of  death  ;  lait  Antigone, 
>  daceaaed,  yielding  to  the  voice  of  nature, 
i  perform  this  last  rite  for  her  deceased 
*■  was  discovered,  and  buried  alive  by 
t  Creoo.  This  act  of  cruelty  recoiled  on 
nr  hu  son.  Hirtuon,  who  was  ill  love  v.  ill] 

hiauilf  oil  her  grave.  See  Thebet. 
BERT,  king  of  Kent,  succeeded  his  father, 
,  about  SCO,  and  soon  reduced  all  tlie 
rpt  Northumberland,  to  die  condition  of 
tat*.  In  his  reign  Christianity  was  first 
■Mo  England.  Ethelbert  married  Hertlia. 
re  *f  Caribert.  king  of  Paris,  and  a  Chris- 
■».  who,  stipulating  for  tlie  free  exercise 
ifpQo.  brought  over  witli  her  a  French 
ler  conduct  was  so  exemplary  as  to  pre- 
king  and  liis  court  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 

euuence,  pope  Gregory  the 

if  forty  monks,  headed  by 
1  in  the  island.     They 

jog  himself,  at  length,  submitted  to  li 
Ctvuaalion  and  knowledge  followed  C  hrfe 
d  Ethelbert  enacted  a  body  of  laws,  which 

*  written  code  promulgated  by  the  northern 

*  .     He  die!  in  i..lij.  ;u hi  u;is  sm.-ceideil  I iv 

-aid. 

.BERT,  king  of  England,  son  of  Ethelwolf, 
to  the  government  of  the  eastern  side  of 
■a  ui  857.  and  In  880,  on  the  death  of  his 
laelbald,  became  sole  king.  His  reign  was 
orbed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Daues,  whom 
"1  with  vigour,  but  without  success,  as. 
tfcry  were  driven  from  one  part  of  the 
ihey  ravaged  another.  He  died  in  S60. 
LRKD  1..  king  of  Enghind,  son  of  Ethel- 
aeedrd  hi*  brother  Etuelbert  in  8u'6     **■ 


i    i-...iL-e.|lh- 

issioo  of  fc 
h  the  gospel  i 
I,  arjrf  numb* 


Danes  became  so  formidable,  in  hi-  reign,  as  Id 
threaten  tlie  coiiiiit^i  of  tlie  whole  kingdom.  "Assisted 
liy  his  hriiillrr  Alfred,  Elbelred  drove  them  from  tile 
centre  of  Mercia,  where  they  hud  penetrated;  but, 
die  Mercians  refusing  i<  mi  iviili  Inni.  lie  was  obliged 
'o  trust  tollie  West  Saxmis  ulone,  his  lieredilarj  sub- 
ects.  After  vnriuus  snecev-es,  tlie  invaders  come 
lually  increasing  in  numbers,  Etlielred  died,  in 
lonsequence  of  a  wound  received  in  an  action  with 
tlieni,  in  871. 

ETHELRED  11.,  king  of  England,  sun  of  Edgar, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Edwurtl  the  Martyr,  In  i)7B, 
and,  for  his  want  of  vigour  and  OauaBlty,  was  sur- 
uained  Mr  Vnrcady.  During  his  reign,  die  Dane*, 
who  laid  fbr  some  lime  ceased  llieir  inroads,  renewed 
them  with  great  fury.  After  having  repeatedly 
obtained  tlLeir  departure  by  presents  of  money,  he 
efFected,  in  100*.  a  massacre  of  nil  the  Danes  in 
England  Such  revenue  only  rendered  ''is  enemies 
more  violent;  and,  in  1003,  Sweyn  and  his  Danes 
carried  fire  am)  sword  through  ilie  eountry.  Tliey 
"•ere  again  bribed  in  depart  ;  hut,  upon  a  new  inva- 
ou,  Sweyn  obliged  tin-  nohii  -  in  -.wear  allegiance 
i  him  as  king  of  England ;  while  I'thelred,  in  1013, 
ed  to  Normandy  with  his  family.  t»n  the  death  of 
Sweyn,  he  -was  invited  to  resume  tlie  government. 
He  died  at  London  in  1016. 

ETHELWOLF,  king  of  England,  succeeded  his 
father,  Egbert,  in  IBB,  and,  soon  after  bis  accession, 
associated  bis  sou  Athelstan  with  him,  giving  him 
tlie  sovereignty  over  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  In 
851,  tlie  Danes  poured  in  in  tin- country  in  such  num- 
bers, 'lint  tliey  threatened  to  sid-due  it ;  and,  though 
opposed  with  great  vigwu-  by  Athelstan  and  others, 
they  died  their  winter  quarters  in  I iigkuid, and  next 
year  burnt  Canterbury  and  London.  During  these 
troubles,  Ethelwolf  made  n  pilgrimage  to  Home,  with 
his  son  Alfred,  whin  li"  sin  id  u  year,  and,  on  bis  re- 
turn, found  Athelstan  dead,  and  succeeded  by  hia 
next  son,  Ethellxild.  who  hud  entered  into  a  conspi- 
racy with  some  nnliles.  In  prevent  his  lather  from 
asain  ascending  his  tiirone.  To  avoid  a  civil  war, 
the  king  gave  up  the  western  division  of  tlie  kiitg- 
■luin  to  liis  son.  and  sum  iil'ni-.  -nmmnning  the  states 
uf  tlie  whole  kiiiL'doin.  ■■.Iiiniily  cniilerred  upon  the 
clergy  the  tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  the  lands. 
He  survived  this  s:ninl  iikiut  two  years, dying  in  857. 
ETHER;  a  very  volatile  fluid,  produced  by  the 
distillalion  of  alcohol  with  an  ncid.  The  ethers  Bre 
a  very  unfiortanL  il.i's  of  compounds,  differing  In 
their  qualities  acennliiii.'  n  -  lliey  lire  produced  by  die 
different  acids  ;  hut  lliey  also  agree  in  the  possession 
of  certain  general  prnpirlieo.  They  lire  highly  vola- 
tile, odorous,  pimgeiii,  and  inflauimalile ;  miscible 
with  water,  and  capable  of  cmuhiniiig  with  alcohol 
in  every  proportion.  They  receive  their  names  from 
the  acids  by  whose  action  on  alcohol  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  as  sulphuric  ether,  nitric  edier,  muriatic 
ether,  Sic.  (for  a  particular  account  of  which,  see  the 
rcspeeiive  articles  under  iliese.  dennminalions). 
ETHER,  in  philosophy.  See  Mthcr. 
ETHF.UEGE,  Sis  Gbobok,  one  of  tlie  wits  or 
Charles  the  lid's,  day,  chiefly  kuown  as  a  writer 
of  comedy,  was  born  aliouL  1636.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  lor  some  lime  at  Cambridge,  then  to 
have  travelled,  and,  on  his  return,  to  have  been 
entered  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  lie  appears, 
however,  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  any- 
thing but  gay  pursuits.  In  1GG4,  he  presented  to 
tlie  town  his  first  eouiedy.  entitled  llie  Comical  Re- 
venge, or  Love  in  a  Tub ;  which,  although  written 
with  a  very  incongruous  mixture  of  prose  anil  verse, 
as  suited  the  taste  of  die  limes,  was  well  received. 
The  aiidmr  was  iuimcdiniely  enrolled  among  the 
courtly  wits  of  the  cloy,  and,  in  lw#,  brought  trot  liis 
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next  piece,  entitled  She  Would  if  Slie  Could,  which 
was  very  coarse  and  licentious.  In  ItiTli,  he  pro- 
duced his  thirtl  and  last  comedy,  entitled  The  Mau  of 
the  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter;  at  which  time  lie 
wis,  as  the  dedication  implies,  in  the  sen- ice  of  Mary 
of  Modena,  the  second  ducliess  of  York.  This  perform- 
ance was  still  more  applauded  than  the  | (receding,  aiid 
the  Sir  Fopling  was,  tor  a  ion?  time,  deemed  tlte  ideal 
of  tlie  superlative  beau  or  coxcomb  of  the  age,  as 
Dorimant  was  intended  to  represent  its  rakish  fine 
gentleman,  or  Rochester.  Etlierege's  plays  are  little 
more  tlian  lively  conversation  pieces,  with  a  great 
paucity  of  genuine  humour  or  felicitous  plot,  ami 
have  long  been  placed  on  the  manager's  shelf.  His 
future  career  was  very  much  in  character.  Having 
injured  his  constitution  and  untune,  he  souglit  to 
marry  a  rich  elderly  widow,  who  made  his  acquire- 
ment of  the  honour  of  knighthood  the  condition  of 
Iter  acceptance.  This,  on  die  accession  of  James 
II.,  he  attaiued,  and  was  appointed  envoy  to  Katis* 
bon,  whence  he  wrote  two  very  pleasant  letters  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  are  printed  in  tlie 
JOugraphia  Britanmica.  I  )n  the  revolution,  he  is  said 
to  liave  joined  his  former  master  in  France.  He  was 
courtly  ami  comuanionable,  sprightly  and  generous, 
but  deemed  a  little  too  much  of  hi*  own  Sir  Fouling. 
Hesides  his  plays,  lie  wrote  much  liglit  and  easy 
poetry,  such  as  songs,  lampoons,  panegyrics,  &<*., 
which  are  not  without  tlie  merit  usually  belonging 
to  *'  tlie  mob  of  gentlemen  wlio  write  with  ease." 

ETHIOPIANS,  an  indefinite  term  in  ancient 
times,  was  used  to  signify  all  people  of  a  dark  or 
black  skin,  as  well  in  Asia  as  Africa.  Homer,  who 
calls  them  the  blameless,  tlierefore  places  Uie  Ethio- 
pians both  in  tlie  east  and  the  west.  Afterward*, 
the  inhalntants  of  Abyssinia  were  railed  by  this 
name,  Abyssinia  being  denominated  Ethiopia.  The 
Ethiopian  women,  who  are  frequently  sold  as  slaves 
in  Constantinople,  are  celebrated  for  Uieir  fine  forms. 
See  Negroes. 

ETHIOI'S  MINERAL.     See  Mercury. 

ETHNOGRAPHY  (from  the  (i reek  ».«,  nation, 
and  y*«f»,  I  write) ;  a  term  used  by  tlie  (iennans 
and  French  to  signify  the  deMXiption  of  nations.  It 
describes  tlie  customs,  religion,  &c,  in  fact,  every- 
thing which  is  characteristic  of  a  nation.  The 
importance  of  this  <le|«artment  of  knowledge,  ami 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  it  since  travel- 
ling lias  so  much  increased,  and  the  prejudice  of 
travellers  so  much  diminished,  is  evident.  Ethno~ 
grap/tk-al;  belonging  to  the  science  just  described, 
ami  also  the  history  of  nations.  A  history,  for 
example,  is  either  chronological,  when  events  are 
recounted  in  tlie  order  of  time,  or  eUuiographical, 
when  tlie  hUtory  of  an  individual  people  is  given  by 
itself.     See  History. 

ETIENNE;  famous  printers  of  this  name.  See 
Stephens. 

ETIQUETTE  {French ;  a  ticket);  primarily  an 
account  of  ceremonies;  hence,  in  present  usage, 
forms  of  ceremony  or  decorum ;  tlie  forms  which  are 
observed  towanb  particular  persons  in  particular 
places,  especially  in  courts  and  on  public  occasions. 
From  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  deliver 
cards  containing  orders  for  regulating  Uie  ceremonies 
on  public  occasions.  Those  countries  in  which  eti- 
quette among  the  higher  onlers  has  been  most  rigidly 
enforced,  have  rarely  been  free  and  prosperous  ;  awl 
this  artificial  splendour,  ami  external  honour  paid  to 
the  great,  have,  in  general,  been  more  anxiously 
exacted  by  tliem  in  proportion  as  real  respect  was 
wanting.  When  tlie  Roman  emperors  surrounded 
themselves  with  imposing  ceremonies,  they  had  long 
ceased  to  be.  the  masters  of  tlie  world ;  and  the  impe- 


rial court  at  Hysantium  was  never  more  oh* 
trifling  and  empty  form*,  tlian  wnf*  Uie  | 
were  in  insurrection,  ami  Uie 


under  the  walls  of  tlie  capital.  Philip  Use  Gt 
of  Hurgundy.  whiwe  vanity  prompted  fail 
himself  on  a  level  with  his  sovereign.  ■ 
as  it  were,  of  the  modern  system  of  etiqbn« 
lias  been  introduced  since  his  time,  with  nso 
strictness,  into  many  courts  of  Europe.  1 
himself  equal,  in  the  eyes  of  Uie  world,  to 
prince  in  Christendom,  he  surroonded  bis* 
a  multitude  of  retainers  and  courtiers,  and  pi 
to  them  an  etiquette  so  fimssl  and  minute. 
Spanish  court  alone  (so  lively  and  gay  ia 
of  the  Moors)  surpasses  it  in  strictness.  Ai 
sent  day,  the  great  diffusion  of  knowledge  i 
cation,  by  which  all  classes  are  brought  in 
contact;  the  general  democratic  tendene 
aire;  the  free  and  active  imeicoorse  bet' 
lions— all  have  contributed  much  to  diss 
strictness  of  etiquette.  Probably,  no  as 
carried  etiquette  to  a  greater  degree  of  ni 
absurd  formality  than  Uie  Chinese. 

ETOL1A.    See  JFAaiia. 

ETON  ;  a  village  in  England,  in  Rucks,  I 
from  Windsor  by  tlie  river  Thames,  over  wi 
bridge  ;  twenty -two  miles  N.  W.  London ; 
ticai  iu  18.il,  3232.  It  is  celebrated  for 
college,  which  was  founded  hi  the  nineteei 
Henry  VI.,  in  1440,  and  contains  seve* 
scholars,  from  300  to  350  indepentlent  sent 
clioristers.  besides  inferior  officers,  &c.,  of 
letce.  The  late  provost  of  the  college,  Dr 
commenced  a  portrait  gBllery,  consistins;  < 
men  and  distinguished  individuals  which  b 
educated  at  Uiis  srliooi.  This  collection  ■ 
enr idied  by  portraits,  painted  by  some  of 
modern  artists.  Tlie  college  library  is  lar| 
revenue  of  the  college  amounts  to  about 
year.  I'orsoa,  ami  other  distinguished  as 
educated  at  this  institution.  Grays  ode 
college  is  protably  fresh  in  the  minds  of  i 
ers. 

Tlie  Eton  Mortem  is  one  of  the  many 
curious  customs  in  England.      It  takes 
U  hit-Tuesday  every  third  year.    The  sefaol 
college  inarch  in  procession  to  Salt-hill,  wfc 
rafrtaui,  tlie  best  scliolar,  recites  a  passage  fi 
ancient  auUmr.    Tlie  young  gentlemen,  ca 
bearers,  and  arrayed  in  fancy  ilresses,  then 
in  various  directions,  to  collect  money  from 
sengcrs,  not  allowing  any  one  to  pass  w 
ing  something.     The  money  thus  coUcUc 
usually  amounts  to  several  hundred  pounds, 
to  the  captain,  to  enable  him  to  lake  up  his 
at  one  of  tlie  universities.    Tin*  royal  ssssi 
splendid  company  generally  attend  the  cere 

KTRITRI A.    This  beautiful  region,  boas 
by  the  Mediterranean,  east  by  the  Au       ■ 
by  tlie  river  Magra,  and  south  bv 
country  of  the  ingenious  Etrusc        -  Jl 
from  beneath  Uie  ruins  of  the  iwUi 
die  history  of  modern  art,  and  in  tbb  < 
investigations  of  our  tune.     The  chiea  ... 
country  was  the  Amu*  (Anio).    This  ci 
correspoiMls  nearly  witli  tlie  prevent  1     «. 
very  early  a  confederation,  under  the  ■«■ 
twelve   principal  cities,  each  of  which   ■ 
republic  by  itself.     They  were.  Piss?  (  Was), 
{Pistoja).   Florentia.  r>siu>,  Volaterm*  ( 
Volsiiiii  (JfafceRa).riiisiiim  (rhitisi).  Arret 
mzn),  Cortona,  Perunia  (Perugia),  Falerii 
bihI  tlie  rich  city  of  Veji.     The  chief* 
republics  were  styled  iurmmomrs,  who  were 
prie*U  ami  generals,  ami  held  their  uteetin 


anamat,  wHiere  they  deiiWrnted  together 
■»!  rjfain  of  the  cuuinry.  I'orsenna, 
Rjianui  iistory,  was  a  lucuroo. 
■  M  Ike  height  of  its  glory  bI  the  time 
<K  of  Rune,  and  served  for  a  model  to 
■ruiLBU  Snrpassed  only  by  the  Greeks 
•nt  vhwfanr,  the  Etruscans  excelled  in 

■■■,'  !.i,icii,i_-.  medicine,  the  art  <-.t'iniit- 
.1  ItirtUicMkan..  building  dykes,  ami  in 
J  «w«  di-ttingiii.hed  particularly  for 
»ty  anal  skill  in  the  mMnxltlll  of  all 
■anfan  anil  of  luxury.  They  carried  on 
le  crramMTT-c  in  (wily  ami  Greece  with 

ol  art,  and  founded  man;  Important 
rhcar  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
*■  thetn  llieir  rivals 


*  nude  by  the  Etruscans  of  that  age  in 
I  the.  plaMac  art?  is  peculiarly  Interesting 
[Mb,  an  the  study  of  their  remains  (scnlp- 
I  tnrrmihaei.  Taxes,  &c.)  leads  "- 
of  their  F1-1- 
■Mok.  Fie* 
■  GariVM 

>  kane  received  the  germs  of  their 
atitaatf  augetcnt  charm  to  create  a 
sacra  taste,  from  Greece  and  Egypt,  but 
at  tfcert  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
called  the  Etruscan  vases,  with  their 
H-rclierV  and  paintings,  have  been  care- 
>nJ  by  Milliu,  and  to  IJoettiger's  Treatise 

tXXVl.,  the  reader  will  and  eight  re- 
b  of  Ancient  Vases,  usimlly  denominated 
KM.  See  the  article  Vote. 
rnreaoats  a  Tery  large  rase,  being  two 
rfces  in  berglil.  The  neck  represents  the 
i  *tBf,  in  wliich  Ave  figures  are  engaged, 

>  no  it  through  with  spears.    The  aian- 
Dnntiits;  n  remarkable  ■  each  of  the  two 


■racoon.  On  the  body  of  thevase  isabat- 
n  one  man,  armed  with  a  crested  helmet 
L  bis  only  weapon  oping  a  sword,  lights 

who  attack  him  with  lances,  Behind  the 
aatant  advances  Victory,  holding  a  laurel 
er  hand  for  llie  conqueror  |  her  head  is 
a  ban  closely  resembling  that  of  the  lnn- 
pt  that  the  brim  is  broader  and  raised 
riiis  form  of  hat  appears  elsewhere  on 
l  one  of  the  combatants,  and  also  firing 
s  of  the  hunters,  in  the  speed  of  their  run- 
is  moat  likely  that  this  head-dress  was 
mortals  called  maV  Lmhella,  (I'm- 
acrictB,  in  his  Imngct  of  Ihe  Gadt,  speak- 
ntry's  Petasus,  which  is  very  similar,  calls 
n  Cmie/la. 

we  see  the  Egyptian  6ym!»ol  of  the  cross, 
ry  rare  on  Etruscan  works. 
^presents  a  goblet  of  a  description  Tre- 
at by  the  Blruscans,  It  lias  no  means  of 
sat  terminates  in  the  head  of  an  ox. 
robin  Is  a  running  figure,  holding  in  one 
tj  tiled  with  apples,  and  in  the  other  a 

l  a  vrase  of  a  fine  full  form,  with  short 
Mrans' heads  ;  the  tides  covered  with  apic- 
tbe  neck  is  the  bust  of  a  man  having  the 
a  mc,  (possibly  the  horned  Bacchus  men- 
HnmTaacun  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Anli- 
eacb  side  of  it  Is  a  lion  laying  its  paw  on  a 
,  which  terminates  in  a  Bower.  The  body 
i  exhibits,  on  the  upper  part,Cupid  address- 
ntiier  Verms,  in  tlie  lower  two  figures. 
kr  to  lie  husband  and  wife,  beside  whom 
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stands  a  tail  personage,  dmaed  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner  ;  round  his  neck  is  something  like  a  ruff,  his 
head-dress  terminates  in  points,  and  in  his  hand 
is  a  long  pike  or  sceptre,  on  the  lop  of  which  is  n 
bird  like  an  eagle,  lie  may  be  a  king,  or  perhaps 
he  is  Jupiter,  but  die  siw  of  the  engraving  is  not 
competent  to  render  the  particulars  of  his  dress, 

Fig.  S.  is  a  very  eitraonilnary  description  of  n 
i  ii-i-.  wo  iliilereui  stum  .  lii'iiiL'  represented,  a  divi- 
sion between  diem  Wing  formed  by  n  river,  or  more 
properly  the  sea,  if  we  nuiy  judms  from  the  strange 
figures  of  Che  fishes.  The  picture  above  the  stream 
is  tin*  sacrifice  of  a  bull ;  a  priestess  places  a  cluiplet 
on  its  head,  and  fasten!,  it  on  the  horns.  Below 
are  two  winged  figures,  one  of  them  flying ;  betwoen 
them  is  seated  a  woman  |  each  of  the  three  figures 
have,  cltaplets  in  thrir  hands. 

In  Fig.  a  are  represented  Race/halites.  The  male 
holds  a  cup  in  his  Imnd.  and  the  female  nn  instru- 
ment which  resembles  11  cymbal  ;  l>etween  them 
stands  an  ultar,  over  which,  at  some  distance,  is  an 
instrument  with  three  raised  points. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  bowl  hnviii|>  .i  lid  upon  it;  tile  handles 
(ire  remarkably  graceful  in  their  twisting. 

The  remaining  fig.  S.  lias  nothing  very  particular 
about  it ;  the  reason  uf  il.  choice  Itaving  l>een  its 
variety  from  the  others.  Tlie  figures  on  the  Bide  arc 
Ttiti-'lius  and  his  train. 

The  Etruscan  painters  were  unacquainted  with 
Ihe  nurture  of  colours,  a  "  '" 
and  shade  :  their  comm 
brownish  ml.  Theatric  . 
poetry,  were  not  unknown  to  litem.  Before  they 
had  reached  that  degree  uf  refinement  to  which  the 
Greeks  had  arrived,  lids  people  and  their  arts  sunk 


s  were  black  and 


together  under  the  political  norms  of  the  age.  partly 
through  internal  dissensions,  and  partly  by  the  op- 
pression of  foreign  nations.     The  Itnnuun)  received 


their  religious  ii'sages,  their  primitive  architecture, 
Use.,  from  (lie  Etruscans. 

At  the  Mid  of  their  most  BuuiUdug  period,  tlie 
Gaols  drove  tliem  frum  their  s.ul.ments  in  Upper 
Ilaly,  and  some  of  them  fled  to  the  Alps;  from 
whom  tlie  Rhcrtians  derived  their  orktin.  They 
finally  became  the  victims  of  Unman  ambition.  The 
((.uiiaiis  ieiu  tliem  gnieriKirs,  bin  alloue.l  them  I., 
relain  their  own  nianners  and  laws,  the  choice  of 
their  consuls,  and.  ill  general,  a  reasonable  degree 
of  freedom.  They  afterwinvls  fell,  with  Home, 
under  the  power  of  foreign  conquerors.  From  this 
time  the  history  ofEtrtiria,  or  Tutcant/,  as  it  lias 
since  been  called,  has  beenine  interwoven  will)  lliat 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  Tutcant  anil  Etrvtcan*. 
however,  were  names  as  foreign  to  tlie  people  as 
Tgrrheainni.  They  fulled  themselves  Rtitcnn.  The 
ancient  Latin  term  was  Efruria  for  the  country, 
Tutd  for  the  peo[ile.  Etruscnni  did  not  come  into 
use  till  after  Cain's  time,  tinier  the  later  empe- 
rors, the  country  was  called  Twcio  ;  hence  Toscana 
in  tlie  midille  ages. 

The  origin  of  the  Ktruscatis  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Ancient  writers,  iniwonsf  ruing  curly  traditions,  re- 
presented them  as  descendants  of  the  Greeks— an 
opinion  which,  was  long  received.  Niebuhr,  how- 
ever, thinks  there  is  nn  loiindalinn  for  tliis  opinion, 
Hnii,  from  many  eircniiiMmices,  ingeniously  attempts 
to  prove  that  they  originated  frrnii  the  northern  moun- 
tains, the  Alps.  We  must  reler  the  reader  to  his 
learned  disquisition  on  this  point  in  his  History  of 
Rome,  division  IhsCaM  and  Bill  ■Warn  I  The  discov- 
ery of  a  great  numlier  of  vases,  in  1830,  on  the 
estate  of  tlie  prince  of  r union,  not  far  from  the 
north-western  con  si  of  Italy,  nearly  opposite  Elba, 
seems  tocnmiborate  ihis  .ipinimi.  Besides  the  vases 
which  contained  Greet  inscriptions  ;  and  which  tire 
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considered  liy  many  to  bo  of  an  age  when  (J reece  was 
Mill  ilia  state  of  seini-ljarhuristu,  muny  ornaments of 
gold,  with  engraved  gems,  and  a  superb  fawn,  con- 
sidered by  Thorwaldscn  as  a  most  perfect  piece  of 
art,  have  been  dug  up.  If  it  it  true  that  Greece 
received  the  fine  arts  from  Ktmria,  it  is  mi  interest-  ! 
ing  (picsiiuii  linw  Kgyptiuu  civilisation  was  first 
brought  to  the  Klruscun*.     See  Tusctiny. 

Hy  tl»o  jicace  of  Luneville.  1801,  Uie  name  Etru- 
ria  was  restored,  and  Uie  territory  was  constituted  a 
kingdom,  under  Uie  hereditary  prince  of  Farma, 
Louis,  Infant  of  Sjiain,  only  sun  of  Ferdinand  I., 
duke  of  l'arma.  After  Uie  deaUi  of  Louis  (1803), 
his  widow  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  i 
king  of  Spain,  administered  the  government  as 
i>uardian  ot  her  son,  diaries  Louis  ;  Imtshe  resigned 
ber  authority,  December  10,  1807,  in  consequence 
of  a  treaty  itetwecn  France  and  Spain.  Ktrtiria 
now  bet ii me  a  French  province  ;  ami  a  decree  of  the 
senate  of  May  30,  180K,  declared  the  states  of  Tus- 
cany, under  the  title  of  Uie  departments  of  Uie  A  mo, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Uie  Oinbrone,  a  part  of  the 
French  empire  (the  grand  empire).  In  INir.if  this 
territory  was  given  to  Klita,  sister  of  Napoleon,  wiUi 
the  title  of  grand -duchess  of  Tuscany.  In  1814, 
Tuscany  njrnin  received  its  former  rulers. 

KTTKNHKIM  ;  a  email  town  in  the  gnuid-diichy 
of  linden,  nineteen  miles  S.  S.  K.  Strushurg,  wiih  *iiso 
inhabitants.  The  duke  of  Fnghieii  was  arrested  h«-re. 

KTTKICK,a  moiintuinous  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Selkirkshire,  extending  about  ten  miles  in  every 
direction.  It  is  almo>i  entirely  a  pastoral  district. 
The  river  Ft  trick  takes  its  rise  in  Uie  jmrish,  and 
after  a  winding  course  of  Uiirty  miles,  fails  into  the 
Tweed,  Uiree  miles  above  Melrose.  It  recei\es  the 
Yarrow  stream  near  Fhiliphaiudi,  one  and  a  half 
mile  aliove  Selkirk.  There  are  two  lochs,  partly 
in  this  parish,  and  partly  in  Uie  parish  of  Yarrow, — 
the  Loch  of  the  Lows,  and  St  Mary's  Loch,  both 
aliounding  with  pike  and  tench  perch.  Anciently 
the  district  was  covered  wiUi  wood,  and  Uiough  now 
denuded  of  trees,  it  is  still  called  Ettrick  Forest. 
Population  of  the  parisli  in  I8:il,  530. 

KTYMOLOUY  (from  Uie  Greek  ir^x^,  from 
trvptf,  true,  real,  and  >•>•*,  word);  Uiat  branch  of 
philology  which  teaches  the  origin  of  words,  traces 
the  laws  by  which  the  clianges  in  languages  take 
place,  and  discovers  the  true  meanings  of  words  by 
examining  their  mots  and  composition.  It  is  at  once 
the  tUiiciat  phiMugic*.  ami  a  safeguard  against  Uie 
corruption  of  words  by  a  careless  application  of 
them.  Etymology  becomes  particularly  interesting 
when  applied  to  Uiose  languages  which  are  not  so 
much  Uie  product  of  accident  as  of  settled  laws, 
which  continue  to  operate  as  long  as  Uie  language 
exists.  Ktymolf  »uy  has  not  uufrequently  led  to  impor- 
tant historical  conjectures,  liecauNe  Uie  language  of 
a  tril>e  is  often  the  only  record  of  its  descent,  the 
individuals  coni|iosing  it  having  lost  all  tradition  of 
their  origin.  Who  can  doubt  the  importance  of 
etymology,  taking  it  in  its  widest  sense,  as  treating 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  words,  and  of  the  connex- 
ions of  different  languages;  in  short,  as  occupied 
with  Ute  laws  which  regulate  Uie  formation  of 
languages,  which  stand  pre-eminent  nmonp  Uie  most 
interesting,  important,  and  noble  productions  of  Uie 
human  mind?  To  be  a  sound  etymologist,  requires 
many  rare  qualifications,  among  which  are  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  many  and  very  different  languages ; 
great  caution,  which  will  not  be  easily  led  astray  hy 
appearances;  a  philosophical  mind,  which  easily 
conceives  Uie  associations  of  ideas,  ami  traces  the 
different,  yet  connected  notions  which  the  same  root 
expresses  in  different  languages;  in  one  language 
representing,   pcrlia|>s,  the  most  concrete,  and  in 


anoUier  the  most  alvstrect  idea  ;  a  perfect 
of  phumttogy,  or  Uie  science  of  human  mi 
Uie  organs  which  |in>duce  Uiem,  anil  a  natural 
and  adaptation  for  Uie  study,  which,  like 
of  nature,  may  be  much  developed,  but 
pnduced  by  labour.     Ktyniology  lias  been 
with  much  seal  ami  success  in  our  day ,  as  ilh 
boUi  of  single  languages  (how  much,  for  it 
lias  liuttmann  dune  for  Creek  etymology),  and  of  ( 
relations    between    whole    families  of 
Modem  scholars  liave  been  assisted  in  Iheir  i 
in  Uiis  department,  not  merely  by  Uie  i 
former  ages  have  accumulated,  but  by  Uie 
advancement  w  hkrh  has  Iwen  made  in  the  " 
of  languages  before  unknown,  owing  to  the 
frequent  and  rapid  communication  between  the 
distant  parts  of  the  gloliv,  to  materials  collected  fcf 
iiiistinnaries,  &c.     hi  general,  it  may  be  i 
the  Germans  luive  done  more  for  etymology 
other  nation;  while,  comparatively  speaking, 
little  has  been  done  by  the  Knglkh,  whom 
every  wonl  in  their  language  conducts  into  a 
country,  and  with  whom    it    might   be 
etymology  would  be  inuch  more  generally  ci 
Uiau  with  a  nation  like  the  Germans,  whose  ' 
forms  a  whole  in  itself,  Uie  wonl*  of  which  exj 
each  other  as  fur  as  common  use  requires. 

Ktyniology  might  lie  divided  into  the  hi; 
lower,  as  we  have  the  higher  and  lower  mall 
and  it  might,  perhaps  be  correct  to  my,  that  • 
etymology  examines  Uie  origin  of  the  root  of  a  c 
word,  its  connexions  wiUi  corresponding  wa 
other  lumriuges,  &c,  and  Uuit  it  treats  only  *- 
higher  laws  of  tlie  foiniation  of  languages ;  I 
course,  Uie   line  of  distinction  between  tfftaw 
division*  cannot  be  very  accurately  drawn.     At 
instance  of  our  meaning,  let  us  trace  the  ofi, 
dtMtigreeaUenet*  ;  nest  is  an  am x  frequent  in  n> 
lives,  corresponding  to  Uie  (iennan  mm,  and  I 
ting  a  state,  eflect,  or  abstraction  ;  a  syllable  w 
is  to  be  found  in  some  sliape  or  otlier  in  all  T 
dialects  ;  dig  (Uie  Latin  His,  asunder),  a  preft. 
of  Uie  same  meimiiig  as  the  Kuglish  km,  cos* 
Uie  idea  of  negation  ;    agreeable,  from  the  L 
agrtaUe,  of  which  able  is  an  adjective  affix  f 
Latin;   a,  a  preposition  often  indicating  <_ 
plaisir,  at  pleasure ;  gre,  at  last,  is  the  root 
wonl,  analogous  to  grat,  Uie  root  of  the  l*atm 
and  having  Uie  same  meaning.     Higher 
now  continues  to  trace  the  root  of  gratm* 
languages,  or  emleavours  to  do  so.     It  is  —i 
I  hi  hie  tliat  it  would  be  found  Uiat  g  n  an  a 
which,  in  several  other  languages,  is  left  out 
Uie  article  /•*).     To  find  Uie  root  of  a  word  h 
Uie  first  object  of  etymology,  but  often 
liecause  several  different  syllables  may  » 
present  themselves    as   prolmble   roots.     « 
must    be    always    taken    into  the    m 
letters  which  are  aikled  merely  for  the 
proving  the  soiiikI  must  Ua    Utrown 
niKiiher  instance,  we  may  take  the  word  &• 
this  consols  of  a  substantive,  fair,  and  a  fl 
less,   corresjioihliiig  to  the  (iennan  syluuW, 
which  is  aUo  used  as  an  adverb,  and  has  thai 
meaning  of  nfjf ;  it  is  the  mot  of  losen,  to  louatk- 
separate.  coiuiected,  probably,  with  the  Latin  aw 
ami  Inert,  the  (I reek  &«#•*,  X*{i»».  *■••■ ;   and 
same  with  the  Swedish  losa.  the  Icelandic  Mm 
Uie   Anglo-Saxon  lezan  ami  lysan.     Law  b  a 
which  we  recognise  in  the  corresponding  m**m 
coiuiected  ones,  of  a  great  many  languages, 
nic.  I -at  in.  and  Greek,  and  probably  Asiatic  < 
and  is,  U'sulcs,  connected  with  Uie  Gel        I 
to  lay,  to  lay  down,  which  corre>|ioud>  to.        J 
of  I'lphilus  in  the  GuUiic  tnuislatioa  of  Um 


7  the  instruction  or  bocrates, 
mk.  He  afterwards  deviated 
i  of  Kb  teacher,  ami  changed 
the  most  subtle  disputation, 
maintained  that  there  was  but 
rse  ;  and  this  being  he  called 
'or  its  subtilty  and  oisputative- 
also  called  the  Eristic  school. 
lubuikles  was  oue  of  his  pupils. 
EUDjEMONOLOGY;  the 
,  or  that  system  which  makes 
rime  object,  the  highest  motive 
i  a  virtuous  life,  and  conse- 
idation  oi  morals.  Eudfenion- 
fhed  to  that  morality  or  pure 
which  makes  virtue  itself  tlie 
eut  of  its  tendency  to  promote 

who  supports  the  doctrine  of 

in  instrument  for  ascertaining 
"atber,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
en  bulk  of  elastic  fluid.    Dr 

of  the  great  readiness  with 
bines  with  oxygen,  and  is  pre- 

of  nitric  acid,  was  the  basis 
ructed  the  first  instrument  of 


princes  liave  borne  this  name,  e.  g.,  the  Ptolemies. 

EUGENE,  Francis,  of  Savoy,  known  as  prince 
Eugene,  fifth  son  of  Eugene  Maurice,  duke  of  Savoy- 
Curignan,  count  of  Soissons,  and  Olympia  Mancini, 
u  niece  of  cardinal  Manrin,  was  born  at  Paris,  1663. 
Among  all  tlie  generals  and  statesmen  of  Austria, 
none  has  rendered  more  numerous  and  important 
services  than  Eugene.  lie  was  great  alike  in  the 
field  and  tlie  cabinet.  Contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, Eugene  was  destined  for  the  church.  He  peti- 
tioned Louis  XIV.  for  a  company  of  dragoons,  but 
was  refused  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  Louvois, 
minister  of  war,  who  hated  the  family  of  Eugene. 
Indignant  at  this  repulse,  and  at  the  insults  ottered 
to  his  family,  and  particularly  to  his  mother,  Eugene, 
in  1683,  entered  tlie  Austrian  service,  as  two  of  his 
brothers  had  already  done.  He  served  his  first  cam- 
paign as  a  volunteer  against  tlie  Turks,  under  two 
celebrated  generals,  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  ami 
Louis,  prince  of  Baden,  with  so  much  distinction 
that  lie  received  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Louvois, 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Eugene,  said  angrily, 
'*  He  shall  never  return  to  his  country."  Eugene,  to 
whom  these  words  were  reported,  replied,  •*  I  sliail 
return  in  spite  of  Louvois  ;"  and,  in  tact,  some  years 
afterwards,  he  entered  France  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army.     In  1 087,  after  tlie  battle  of  Mohaci, 
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occasion,  Uie  applause  of  Europe,  and  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the.  imperial  armies,  alUiough  his  enemies, 
envious  of  his  ^lury,  accused  him  of  temerity,  m 
undertaking  so  lauardous  an  enterprise.  'Hie  loss 
of  tJie  Turks  at  Zenta  obliged  them  to  accede  to  the 
pruce  of  Carlo  wit*,  HAW,  which  w»i$  the  first  byni]>- 
loin  of  tlurir  decline. 

The  Spanish  war  of  succession  next  called  Eugene 
to  a  new  theatre  of  glory.  Italy  liecame  the  field  in 
whk'h  he  displayed  his  military  talents.  He  advanced 
rapidly  through  Uie  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  at  tlu*  head 
of  30,000  men,  in  the  face  of  marshal  Catinnt,  who 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  arrest  his  progress.  Villeroi 
was  still  more  unsuccessful,  lieing  surprised  and  de- 
feated, near  Cremona,  by  Eugene.  In  17<*3,  he 
received  Uie  command  of  tlie  army  in  (Germany  ;  ami, 
being  ap]H>inted  president  of  Uie  council  of  war,  lie 
was  Uie  soul  of  all  im)>ortant  enterprises,  to  which 
he  imparted  great  activity;  and  his  efficient  co~ope- 
rution  wiUi  Marlborough  frustrated  the  plans  of 
France  and  her  allies.  In  the  Ixitlle  of  Ilochstadt 
(Blenheim,  bee  Mm  ham),  August  Hi,  1704,  the  two 
lieroes  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  and 
Bavarian  army,  commanded  by  Uie  prince  of  liavaria 
aiul  marshal  Tallard,  the  latter  of  whom  was  made 
prisoner.  In  1705,  Eugene  returned  to  Italy,  where 
lie  whs  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  with 
tli«*  French  under  the  duke  de  Vein  Ionic,  und  being 
obliged  to  retire  from  Uie  field,  his  army  was  de- 
feated ;  but  Vendome  was  recalled,  and  his  successor, 
the  duke  de  la  Feuillade,  could  not  withstand 
Eugene,  wlio  now  hastened  to  Uie  relief  of  Turin, 
stormed  Uie  French  lines,  force* I  Uiem  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  in  one  month  drove  them  out  of  Italy.  In 
1707,  tie  entered  France,  and  laid  siege  to  Toulon  ; 
but  Uie  Immense  superiority  of  the  enemy  obliged 
him  to  retire  into  Italy.  The  following  years  lie 
fought  on  Uie  Rhine,  took  Lille,  and  defeated  the 
inarslials  Villars  ami  Houffiers  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  where  he  himself  was  dangerously  wounded. 
In  this  situation,  he  maintained  that  calmness  pecu- 
liar to  great  souls :  when  the  officers  urged  upon 
hiin  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  personal  safety, 
"  What  need  of  bandages,"  said  he,  '*  if  we  are  about 
to  die  here?  If  we  escape,  the  evening  will  be  time 
enough." 

Alter  the  recall  of  Marlborough,  which  Engine 
opposed  in  person,  at  London,  wiUiout  success,  and 
the  defection  of  England  from  the  alliance  against 
France,  his  farther  progress  was  in  a  great  measure 
checked,  more  particularly  after  the  defeat  of  gene- 
ral Albemarle  at  Denain.  The  peace  of  Ita&tudt, 
the  consequence  of  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  con- 
cluded between  Eugene  and  Villars  in  1714.  In  the 
war  wiUi  Turkey,  in  17 Id,  Eugene  defeated  two 
superior  armies  at  Peterwaradhi  and  Temesvar,  and, 
in  1717,  took  Belgrade,  after  having  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  a  Uiird  army  that  came  to  its  relief. 
The  treaty  of  Passarovits  was  the  result  of  Uiis  sue* 
cess.  During  fifteen  years  which  followed,  Austria 
enjoyed  peace,  and  Eugene  was  as  active  in  the 
cabinet  as  he  had  beeu  in  the  field,  when  the  Polish 
affairs,  in  1733,  became  Uie-  source  of  a  new  war. 
Eugene  appeared,  in  his  old  age,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  returned  to 
Vienna,  wiUiout  effecting  anything  of  importance, 
lie  died  in  I73ti,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The 
Austrian  department  of  war,  to  which  he  imparted 
such  activity  during  his  presidency,  relapsed,  after 
his  death,  into  its  former  imbecility. 

ELtJENE  DE  HEAUIAKNA1S,  duke  of  Leurh- 
tenberg,  prince  of  Eichstodt,  ex- viceroy  of  Italy,  was 
Inirn  September  3,  1781.  He  was  Uie  sou  of  the 
viscount  Alexander  Heaulmrnais,  who  was  guillo- 
tined  17'J4,  and  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie. 


'  afterwards  wife  of  Nnj>o!i*on  and  empress  of  1 
During  the  French  revolution.  Eugene  entr 
military  sen  ice,  and,  at  the  ag«'  of  twelve  ye 
compHiiicd  Ins  father,  when  he  took  Uie  cimui 
{  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  After  hi*  faUier's  di 
•  joined  Hoc-he,  in  La  Vendee,  when  his  mother 
prison.  After  Ui«*  !)th  Thennidnr,  lie  returne 
j  mother  at  Paris,  and  remained  Uiree  years  i 
:  to  study.  In  170*;,  Josephine  was  married  to 
liouuparte,  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  i 
Italy  ;  ami  Eugene  accompanied  his  fiuher-h 
his  cum|iuigiii  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  He  w 
muted  to  a  high  rank  in  the  service,  and,  h 
created  a  prince  of  France  and  vkvroy  of  I  to 
Uie  same  year,  he*  dtainguislied  himself  In  tft 
paigns  against  Austria,  and,  after  the  p 
January  13,  1800.  married  the  princess  Aug 
liavaria.  In  1807,  Napoleon  made  Ub  |n 
Venice,  ami  declared  him  his  heir  to  the  king 
Italy.  He  administered  i  the  government  i 
with  great  prudence  and  moderation,  and  w* 
beloved  by  his  subjects.  In  the  war  of  '. 
was  at  first  unsuccessful  against  the  arehduk 
Init  soon  afterwards  gabled  Uie  battle  of  Rj 
distinguished  himself  at  YVagram.  lie  ax 
himself  with  great  prudence  on  Uie  occasion 
divorce  of  Napoleon  from  his  mother.  Th 
March,  1810,  Napoleon  appointed  him  soon 
the  prince  primate,  who  had  lieen  created 
duke  of  Frankfort. 

In  the  Russian  campaign,  he  commanded  tJ 
corps  d'armee,  and  distiiunipdicd  hinv»elf  in  the 
of  U>  trow  no,  Mohilo.iunl  that  on  the  Motkwa 
dino).  In  the  disastrous  retreat,  he  did  no 
the  wrecks  of  his  di  virion  for  a  moment,  hut 
its  toils  and  dangers  with  Uie  soldiers. ami  eon 
them  by  his  example.  To  him  and  to  Nev. 
was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Uie  r 
her  armv  during  timt  fatal  retreat.  On  the  ur 
of  Napoleon  and  Murat,he  was  left  in  the  rhi 
mand,  and  showinl  great  talent  at  Uiat  (hi 
conjiuirture.  We  f.i:d  him  again  at  the  o 
Lutieii,  of  May  ?,  is  13,  where,  by  surround 
ri/ht  wing  of  the  enemy,  he  decide  the  uie 
day.  Napoleon  sent  him  from  Drestlen  to  the 
of  Italy,  now  menaced  by  the  enemy's  forces 
military  operations  commenced  after  the  d» 
of  Uie  congress  of  Prague,  ami  the  accession 
tria  to  the  league  or  tlie  allieil  powers, 
maintained  the  defence  of  Italy  even  after  tin 
tion  of  Murut. 

After  Uie  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  conclude*! 
tice  wiUi  count  Ilellegarde,  by  which   he  «- 
Lombard  y,  and  all  I  pper  Italy,  to  the  An 
Eugwie  tlu'ii  went  immeiliately  to  Paris,  and 
to  his  father-in-law  at  Munich.     He  was  at 
gress  of  Vienna.     On  the  return  of  NapoU, 
Elba,  he  was  dbliged  to  leave  Vienna,  and  r 
Haireuth.  I  le  was  an  inactive  spectator  of  thi 
in  1815.     By  the  articles  of  Fontainefaleaa. 
ilemnification  was  assigned  him  for  the  I 
estates  in  Italy,  which  were  valued  at  i?0— *-» . 
of  francs  :  but  Uie  congress  of  Vienna,  ci 
dotation  in  the   march   of  Ancona,  aau 
of  Naples  was  ohliLfd    to  pay    him  fi*^ 
francs,     lly  an  ordinance  of  the  king  of  1 
he  was  create*!  duke  of  Leuchtenberv,  Noi 
1817.     The  Bavarian  principality  of  tichsti 
tiotowed  upon  him,  and  his  posterity  declare-1 
of  inheriting  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
line.    He  died  at  Munich,  Feb.  21, 1824,  le** 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

Prince  Eugene,  under  a  simple  exterior,  eo 
a  noble  character,  and  great  talents.  If  oom 
crity,  humanity,  und  lot  e  of  order  and  justk 
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_  ulm  cfcaaicter.  Wist  in  ttir 
■AMlWdMl  in  tlu-  arid,  and  tunic  rate  In  the 
■""'  t»T».  hr-iifvpr  appeared  greater  tiiuii  in 
Banana  w  nmm-  n.  the  event,  of  1M1.1 — 1SH 
■an.  II*  *a*  Inarc.  Mink  lo  Um  spirit  of  party, 
mm  aad  bwMficani,  nixl  more  de voted  to  [be 
Ml  1  •*■**»  itw  tia  mm.  lie  died  of  nn  organic 
»*'■<  ibr  brain.  fSe*.  I>  mWif>>a*  e»  mtiitairc 
ttrngmt  fatiiwi,  /'inr-roi  ifiW.  by  Aiibriet. 
•aaal  acSUdr.,  IWi<,  18S6.)  His  mister  la  the  duchess 
4*atat-t-ra,  Hort«wn  KugfTu.%wifcof  Louis  Hono- 
faun,  tm«  khic  <-f  Holland,  but  lives  separate 
baa  art  hi  I  ■ml.  His™,  the  diite  Augustus,  win, 
SBnMam.ml»ni<M.  10.1810.  His  oldest 
I  ad  I  .  Jawpliine,  to  married  £3d  of  March, 
HO.  t>  IScmr.  rrown-pnucr  of  Sweden,  sun  of 
imX1V.:  hit  inmid  daughter,  Horten.ia  Euge- 
av  was  nutnin]  lo  the  prune  of  Hobeniollern- 
li  limata  m  IKiS.  Antrim  Eugenia  married  the 
la>  Ojb  IVJro.  when  rrowror  of  Braail,  in  I8S-9. 

>  GtX.Tvix,  was  U.m  at  Kneitlingen. 
I'najan  aa  WoUwbutlol,  not  far  from  Schoppeneladt , 
a*  4W.  aiuM  IISO.  in  Int.  little  town  of  Mullen, 
Mhi  n»fcw—  a»U-t  frun  Uabae,  where  Ins  grave- 
aaaa,  wtth  *  hMfciOfE-etuM  (tpirfel)  and  an  owl  (»*•) 
ay—  a,  ■  ajaaan  to  W  name,  yd slnnds.  Hapuw 
In  Unr  pan iiibUI  in  Grrniniiy  for  all  sorts  of 
■ni  fruiita,  which  are  com  milled  from 
■  ;  far  Tytl  was  ctmliitually  engaged 
wnt  abonl  through  Lower  Saxony  ami 
A  na  i"  far  Bi  PuLind  and  Rami?. 
A  i  — ■  af  dkm  are  still  preserved  in  die  popular 
nauBi/  limnanj.  At  wliat  tine  luid  in  wltat 
anpaa^  "T  "■"  Bj"u  ecinimiltwl  to  writing  can 
hjjata  U  4r*rraune>L  From  tlie.  title  of  the  old 
■»nk  ««■>.'— i.  M  wuuld  aerm  In  liave  been  in  Low. 
i.  mi.  anal  It  ana  bean  apposed,  without  sniliciem 
now.  thai  Imdu  Miraw,  tlie  Franciscan,  doctor 
U  rtwliri  and  law.  and  an  antagonist  of  Lntlirr, 
taam  bf  W  Fool's  Complaint,  and  other  writings  of 
a  aaauW  ateanp,  translated  them  into  High-German. 


I  at  urns,  which  were  successively  printed  by  toe 
soci«ly.  To  tin.  I'tm  academy  of  sciences  he  alau 
presented  several  treatises  (among  tint  rest  his  dis- 
w-rtulinn  mvAUk  p*!tl.  m  Cautam  ftmtfay  Jtefui- 
M Mara,  whirh  gaintxl  the  priir.  though  Hcrmmilli 
and  Maclaurin  were  among  his  competitor*),  and 
carried  off  or  dividrd  ten  priiea.  In  1741,1m  accepted 
nn  invitation  from  Frederic  tile  Great  to  bcrunie.  pro. 
fi^sor  of  matlienuHii's  in  the  flrrlm  ru-ailenti.  Inn.  hi 
IToo,  returned  tu  I'etersbure.  when  lie  dJcdlu  1793, 
in  the  office  of  director  of  Lie  mathematical  class  of 
the  academy. 

Enler  received  from  alt  parts  of  Europe  flattering 
taiarksof  respect.  The  aejuiemy  of  sciences  in  Franri: 
eliosehim,in  1775.  one  of  ils  foreign  members,  tlmuefi 
nnne  of  those  plnees,  tlien  so  much  an  object  of  am- 
bition, was  vacant.  He  alto  received  cunsiJemble 
'    fortueassisuuicrwhldi  be  rendered  lo  Tob. 


or. 


■■  I'.mi.J  n 


W*.  at  aalj  with  the  Gennnn.  but  many  other 
■atknu,  bat  barn  translated  into  English,  French, 
Laam,  Dacb.aad  Polish,  has  been  often  imitated, 
aaii  baa  passed  through  editions  without  number. 
Hee  lunriard  t  aVUMAei  o>r  Raaunt,  vols.  '>  ami  4  ; 
neavft  rmntwaU-  irr  Hof*arr<*.  and  Gorres'  Utter 
tt  yileatarlrr.)  The  earliest  ]>rinted  edition,  ns  fur 
■  oa  be  aamtatned.  e  the  II  igh-G  erman.  Strasburg. 
UN,  taa.     A  very  rare  engraving  by  Luke  of  Lct- 

*a>  is  ealkvi  the  iW'juH.e't;  (l'Kspi««le). 
BLFJt.  Lus.m,  one  of  tile  mo^t  distinguished 

■BOHlicaM  trf  tlie  last  Century,  was  bom  at  Bale, 

•  IXTI.     He  h 


i  of  the  8 

iliaeTiiabed.  At  the  university  of 
■wberwpiyerl  the  instructions  of  John  Bernouilli, 
>n  *r  fnrwMiip  of  Daniel  and  Nicholas  Bernouilli, 
nt  •wre-Ialij  emulated  Uieir  father's  fame.  In 
lb  Mb  jrnr .  he  gained  the  arrcunl  of  the  prise 
■bawl  by  the  Paris  academj  of  sciences  for  the  best 
■asaai  aa  the  masting  of  vessels.  Catherine  I., 
I  Ibbmi  at  enacpletine  the  estalil  ishment  of  the  aea- 
V  at  Pelerrtiurg,  invited  IJaiiiel  uml  Nicbolaa 
Nicholas  died,  and  Daniel  soon 
ive  country, after  having  procured 
•  pan  sa  the  academy  for  his  friend  F.uler.  Enler 
ant  caaaitjti.-d  the  whole  mathematical  department 
|  ■*»  acadny,  and  laboured  with  ustonisliiiig  imlus- 
uui  half  of  the  treatises  in 
lained  in  the  forty-six  quarto 
>y  the  academj  from  17^7  t..  I  7rt:t; 
a  deaili.  left  about  100  tmpublislieil  ihsser- 


presents  fof  the  assistance  which  be  rendered  to  Tob. 
Maver  (q.  v.)  in  prc-jiiriiiii  li^  1  n  i,;i  r  tables,  und  £  300 
■terling.  as  his  share  of  the  prise  olfered  by  the  Bri- 
li«li  parliauient  for  the  best  iuetli.nl  of  det*niiining 
tlie  loneitnde  nt  k-ii.  He  liistingULihed  himself,  par- 
ticularly, by  bis  endfiavours  In  jn-rfect  the  analytic 
■aetliod.  acciiriliiiK  to  tlie  sjslem  of  Bernouilli,  and 
tlie  Lcilaiililaii  tcliool,  and  to  complete  its  aeiiarutioii 
from  pure  genuictry,  which  Newtim's  disciples  prin- 
cipally employed  in  their  ineestieittfons.  He  fiot 
gave  the  example  of  those  long  processes,  in  which 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  first  expressed  by 
iilp-liniic  symbols,  und  then  pure  rah  ulation  resolves 
all  die  difficulties.  In  this,  Kulcr  displayed  extraor- 
tlinary  acuteness,  and  a  profound  asweJ  as  inventive 
genius.  He  gave  a  new  form  to  the  science.  He 
applied  tlie  analytic-  ihiiIm-I  to  in. Thames,  and  en- 
larged the  boumlj.riir.s  of  this  »cieii™.  lie  greatly 
improved  the  integral  and  diderenthd  calculus,  of 
which  he  afterwards  ■aVUaaatl  ■  complete  course, 
which  surjutsse.!  •I'Tytliuiy  tl -\liuit  oil  tliis  sub- 
ject. His  first  essay,  on  the  Masting  of  Vessels,  ami 
still  more  lii»  residence  at  Fetersburg,  undoubWly 
led  hint  to  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the 
building  and  majiiitreniem  of  vrsscb  :  Dud  lie  cnni- 
posed  his  Ztteorir  coaipl.  de  la  Conilnirl.  et  de  la 
ManceHpre  ilci  faitt.,  wiiiih  Iihi.  been  introiluced 
into  tlie  French  mivnl  school,  and  translated  into 
FciglLsh,  Italian,  and  Russian.  The  great  questions 
on  tlie  system  of  the  universe,  which  Newton  left  to 
his  successors  to  resolve,  were  Ibe  constant  obiect  of 
Enler'a  inquiries,  ami  constitute  the  subjects  of  must 
of  his  priie  essays.  An  extensile  dioptric  treatise, 
Sur  la  Perfection  del  ferret  o&iect.  des  Lmietlel.  in 
the  MimoircM  de  Berlin,  1747,  was  tlie  result  of  his 
inquiries  into  the  mcjiiis  .it  iiii|iinvini>  spectacles. 
The  share  which  he  contributed,  by  ibis  wort,  towards 
the  discovery  of  Bchroiualic  tclest^jies,  is  sufficient 
lo  distingiush  his  name  in  tliis  dcpartineut  also. 
But,  in  Ids  treatises  on  physics,  he  often  proposes 
untenable  hypotheses,  and  appears  only  to  be  seeking 
opportunities  for  calculation.  He  also  employed 
himself  in  metaphysical  unci  philnsopliienl  specula- 
tions. He  attempted  to  prove  the  iiiuiiuleriulity  of 
the  soul,  and  t.jih-t.  tul  it-,  .-lutiiii  ;.u';iin*l  free  Ulinkeri. 
L '  -ell  known  Lerfre*  d  une  Princeiie  d  AUe- 
ur  divert  Sujeti  de  Phtfl.  el  de  Phdot.  (Ber- 
,3  vols.,  since  republished  several  times; 
German,  Petersburg,  I";i),  he  attneks  the 
ian  system  of  momnli.  und  pre-estnblislieil 
harmony  ;  but  it  is  evident  tlii.it  Ibis  was  not  tlie  field 
for  him  to  shine  in.  Meusel  lias  given  a  catalogue 
writings,  which  have  not  appeared 
.  We  will  only  mention  here  his  The- 
Planetarum  el  LomctarHm  (Berlin,  17.4. 
4U1I  ;  his  fnlnxlaeth  in  Aualgtiu  lufimlorum  (Lau- 
inne,  1748,  2  vols.)  ;  bis  work  alrcidy  mentioned 
Inch  lias  always  lieeu  regarded  as  his  greatest  pro- 
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duction — InstitHtioHrs  Calcvfi  iHffirentMitu  (Berlin. 
1755,  4to)  ;  his  Jnatitutkmrs  tatrnii  Integrate  (Pe- 
tersburg, 1768 — 70.  3  vols.  4to;  new  edition  4  veils. , 
17U5? — IJ4)  ;  his  remarkably  dear  and  intelligible 
Introduction  to  Altrehrn  (i-d.  by  Ebrrt,  Her  1  in,  IhOl, 
2  vols)  j  his  Dtftftfrttii  (Petersburg.  ITtiT — 71,  3  vols. 
4lo)  ;  his  Opufcula  Analtitra,  &c. 

Kuler  wu>  of  mi  amiable  clinrucler.  luiassiimim:  in 
his  manners,  of  a  cheerful  ;hh1  always  pleasant  tcm- 
l»er :  lie  was  fmid  of  society,  and  hail  the  »rt  of 
enlivening  it  by  an  agreeable  wit.  1  Murine  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  his  life  he  was  totally  blind.  Hy 
his  first  marriage  he  had  thirteen  children,  five  of 
whom  wen*  living  when  he  married  his  second  wife*, 
his  sister-in-law.  Of  his  sons.  John  Alliert,  born  at 
Peter>lmrg,  1734,  where  lie  died,  1S<X),  followed  in 
his  fathers  steps,  was  a  thorough  and  expert  uiatlii*- 
iiiuticiuii,  and  wrote  many  treatises,  of  which  seven 
gained  priies. 

El  L( HUES  compose,  particularly  in  French  litis 
ratlin",  a  separate  branch  of  belles-lettres.  In  the  ape 
of  Louis  XIV.  tliey  took  the  place  of  biography. 
Their  object  being  the  jiraise  of  ilistuiguLshed  men, 
truth  has  been  often  sacrificed  in  tlieiu  to  flattery. 
The  French  academy,  es|iecially ,  lias  paid  this  tribute 
to  literary  merit.  The  epoch  of  eulogies  liegun  witli 
Fonteuelle,  who  published  two  volumes  of  them,  in 
17.il,  distinguished  for  their  clearness,  vivacity,  und 
elegance.  Tliose  which  followed  them  were  written 
v»  ith  much  oratorical  pomp.  Some  of  the  lx*st  enlo- 
gics  an*  by  TlMimas  (author  of  E**tii*  *ur  Us  Klupvs) , 
Jj'Alembcrt,  La  Haqie,  ami  <  oihtorcet. 

El  MENIDES.     N-e  Furies. 

i:i  NOMIA.     See  Hours. 

KIM  (IIS.  See  ( "astraies.  Many  of  tlie  eunuchs, 
destined  to  become  tlie  guanlians  of  the  great  liareuis 
of  the  Turkisli  empire,  are  made  such  in  a  village  near 
Smut,  the  capital  of  I'pper  Egypt,  where  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  mostly  by  Coptic  priests.  The 
fclavcs  who  sutler  are  too  young  to  have  any  moral 
repugnance  to  the  ceremony  which  tliey  have  to  |»ass 
through  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are.  most  of  them,  it 
is  said,  delighted  with  tlie  prospect  of  the  fine  clothes, 
Imrses,  &c,  which  they  will  have  at  command  when 
they  )>ecome  guardians  of  tlie  harems.  Hiickhnrdt, 
Suimiiii.  Helzoni,  and  other  travellers,  differ  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  those  wlio  die  in  consequence  of  the 
operation.  Doctor  MaoMen,  to  w  I  torn  the  Coptic 
priest^  were  ordered  bv  the  cashefT  to  state  the  pro- 
portion, s»ys  tliat .  out  of  one  hundred,  fifteen  die.  See 
Letter  \x\.  in  K.  K.  Matldcu's  Travels  in  Turkey. 
Fpypi.  Xubiti.ant/  Palestine,  London,  I8ft>. 

ElTATOltll  M,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  iintunil  onler  compotittr.  conluiniiig  a  great  nuin- 
her  of  s|H*cies,inost  of  which  are  natives  of  America. 
Their  n*)(s  are  perennial,  possessing  a  rough,  bitter, 
or  aromatic  taste;  the  leaves  op|*isite,  verticillate. 
or,  «ometiines,  alternate ;  the  flowers  small,  white, 
reildish,  or  bluish,  in  corymbs.  More  than  thirty 
s|iccies  inhabit  tlie  Tinted  States,  among  them  the 
K.  pcrfulmtNm  (Uiomugh-wnrt.  or  hone-set),  a  common 

i'lant,  in  low  groumls,  throughout  tlie  I'liiou.  The 
raves  of  this  plant  are  opposite,  ami  joined  togetlier 
at  the  bu*e.  tlie  two  forming,  apparently,  a  single 
leaf,  which  is  perforated  by  the  stem.  This  plant  is 
:i  popular  remedy,  acting  powerfully  as  a  sudorific 
nod  emetic,  and  sometimes  as  a  purirative.  The  K. 
nynpami  of  Brazil,  which  has  been  much  celebrated, 
{•ovcses  similar  properties,  ami  proliably  many  others 
of  tlie  uniiis  do  also. 

KI'I'IIONY  (from  the  flreek  ti^U,  in  Latin 
rupAoniu.  from  f«*«,  sound,  and  ■»,  well).  mean* 
nureeable  uml  liarmonioiLs  sound,  |rarticularly  the 
harmony  of  wonis ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  say,  in 
iUiluui  more  regard  ha*.  |>rohahly.  been  jfcid  to  eu- 


phouy  Uuin  in  any  oUht  modern  Furow 
in  tact,  this  language  lias  ofieti  disrrt 
lour  for  the  sake  of"  euphony.  In  gnu 
said  that  the  languages  which  are  tier 
Latin  luive  paid  more  regard  to  euphi 
of  i  he  Teutonic  stock  ;  the  latter  aiUie 
lteilnuticully,  to  the  etymology  of  wcj 
uinguiige  was  intended  only  for  the  eye 
more  lor  the  ear.  Kiiplhniy  is  mot 
consulted  in  a  language  when  it  is  still 
but  the  mon*  there  ha*  lieen  written 
reganl  is  |Miicl  to  eui»l)oiiy  in  die  for 
word*.  From  a  similar  cause,  more  r 
to  eiipliony  among  Uh*  lower  tlinn  bok 
classes.  With  the  former,  language 
more  to  the  car  tlian  tlie  eye  ;  but.  us 
the  higlicr  classes,  the  language  bn 
means  of  written  commuuicittion.  an 
more  neglected.  Again,  in  that  nation 
is  written,  and  which  affords  the  fewes 
public  speaking — we  mean  tlie  (>erm 
lively  little  attention  is  ]>aid  to  euphon; 
etymology  ;  so  tliat,  when  the  people 
practical  and  euphonic  word,  contrar 
rules  of  etymology,  which,  in  England.  % 
come  into  use,  a  (i  en  nun  writer  will  n 
out  a  cautious  kk  so  called  "  {wfrnaHnt) 
pave  its  due  weiirht  to  euphony,  ami 
also,  allowed  it  a  great  influence,  as 
wdl  do  in  which  tlie  language  is  addr 
the  ear  than  to  the  eye. 

EIPIIKATES,  or   PI1RAT.  or  Fl 
the  largest  and  most  celebrated  rivers  • 
lists  its  ri<«c  in  the  mountains  ot  Arme 
principal  sources — one  inning  from 
the  vicinity  of  Hujaxid  ami  I  >radin.  not  I 
Ararat,  tlie  otlier  from  mountains  are 
These  two  streams  unite  near  Palo, 
course  of  tlie  river  is  soutli-eastcrly. 
miles  above  its  mouth,  it  is  joined  I 
The  united  stream,  called  tlie  Shot 
into  tlie  Persian  gulf,  seventy  miles  h 
The  whole  length  is  upwunis  of  154* 
uuviguhle  for  ships  of  500  tons  to  lii 
the  driest  scaMm,  for  large  lioats  to 
day's  sail  aliove  Corna.     According  U 
greatest  increase  of  the  Euphrates  i 
when  it  rises  twelve  feet  jJerjieiKlicu! 
phnites  is  one  of  tlie  most  celelirateii  : 
(piity.     On  iLs  banks  is  generally  phut 
of  the  Mosaic  records  ;  and  here  > 
fouutlatioiis  of  the  Hal ty Ionian  empire. 
Euphrates  uihI  theTiCTis  lay  Uu'  fertile 
the  coiuitry  of  tlie  imtriarchs. 

ECPHRtiSYNE.     See  Grace: 

El  HE  ;  a  river  of  France,  which 
name  to  two  ilepartuients,  that  of  tlie  1 
of  tlie  Eure  ami  Loire.  (See  Itrpai 
river  rises  in  tlie  de|iartnient  of  the  O 
into  the  S<«ine,  on  the  left  bank,  near  Po 
after  a  course  of  124  miles,  being  navi^ 
lialf  the  distance. 

El  KIP1DKS.     This  poet  was  bor 
year  of  the  75th  <  olympiad,  at  Salamis, 
wluch  the  \ast  navy  of  Xerxes  was  de 
(■n-«'ks:  ami  thus  this  event  «enei» 
nmne^ioii   of   the   three    ereate<t   U 
(in*e<T  ;  for  ^Eschylus  was  one  of  the 
(M^iiNion,  and  tlie  young  Sophocles  i 
triumph.     <  >f  the  youth  of  Euripides  i 
tliat  his  father,  in  con>euueiH*e  of  somi 
tion.  iiitemled  to  tniin  him  for  an  at 
natural  imli nation  led  him  to  different 
first  he  studied  painting,  I  wit  aftenmnl 
self  to  rhetoric,  under  1'rudicus,  and  t 


■lease,  no  matter  by  what 
e  is  so  unequal :  frequently 
te  beauty  ;  at  other  times 
non-place.  Willi  all  liis 
s  ease,  and  a  certain  insi- 
ider  would  view  both  sides 
may  peruse  A.  W.  Schle- 
of  the  Phasdra  of  Eurip- 
n  connexion  with  wliat  lie 
Lecture*  on  the  Dramatic 
rt  of  the  faults  of  Euripides 
:  in  which  he  lived,  which 
1  disquisition,  of  political 
I  art ;  thuugh  it  can  never 
wrong  that  it  is  fiisliioa- 

■J  aim  to  awaken  the  ten- 
ew,"  says  another  critic, 
us,  and  had  tike  art  of  in- 
fo they  could  have  their  full 
Jegiac  tour,  which  seldom 
i.    Moat  of  h'- -L 


(Leipsic,  1779— 88,  «o).  Tlie  latest  critical  edi- 
tions are  by  Mattluss  (Leipsic,  1813— £0,  8  vols.), 
and  by  Both*  (Leipsic,  1823,  sqq.)  Valkeroter, 
ltrunck,  Porsnn,  Markland,  See.  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  illustration  of  single  tragedies. 

EUKOPA,  in  mythology  ;  the  daughter  of  Agrnor, 
king  of  the  Phoenician,  and  tin  nymph  Mefla,  or 
Telepnassa,  and  sister  of  Cadmus,  whose  name  signi- 
fying the  while,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  tlie 
European  continent,  whose  inhabitants  are  white:. 
The  fable  relates,  that  one  of  Juno's  attendants  stole 
a  paint-box  from  the  toilet  of  her  mistress,  and  gnve 
it  to  Europe.  Her  native  beauty,  heightened  by 
tJiis  means,  won  tlie  love  of  Jupiter,  who,  in  order 
to  possess  her,  changed  himself  into  a  white  hull, 
and  appeared  in  this  shape  on  the  shores  of  the  sen, 
where  she  was  strolling  with  her  companions.  At- 
tracted by  the  beauty  and  gentleness  of  the  animal, 
she  even  ventured  to  mount  upon  his  back,  when  lie 
immediately  plunged  into  the  sea  with  his  lovely 
prise,  and  swam  to  the  island  of  Crete.  Here  he 
transformed  himself  into  a  beautiful  youth,  and  hail 
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pled  by  the  emigrants.  In  that  country,  about  1400 
years  before  our  era,  grew  up  the  Hellenes,  who 
soon  outstripped  the  civilisation  of  Asia.  The  most 
flourishing  |ieriod  of  that  nation,  commonly  called 
the  h' reeks,  was  about  300  B.C.  Equally  diitin- 
guislied  in  action  and  speculation,  adnrned  by  the 
arts  ami  sciences,  rich  in  tlie  noblest  productions  of 
cultivate*!  minds,  it  will  he,  as  lone  as  civilisation 
endures,  an  object  of  atuninition,  and  its  remains  tin 
fouiklalion  of  our  knowledge  and  taste.  Hut  with 
the  dissolution  of  Alexander's  empire,  which  hail 
been  raised  on  the  ruins  of  Grecian  freedom,  Greece 
sank  into  insignificance. 

At  the  same  time,  another  nation  was  rising  in 
Italy,  the  Roman*,  who  appeared,  indeed,  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  made  no  figure  in  history  till  they 
had  become  masters  of  Italy,  and  hail  proved  vic- 
torious in  their  struggle  with  the  Carthaginians. 
From  that  period,  their  power  began  to  extend  over 
all  Europe.  They  subdued  the  divided  Greeks,  and 
transplanted  their  arts  and  refinement  to  the  Italian 
hhI.  By  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  the  coast  of  England,  Belgium, 
Helvetia,  the  part  of  Germany  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Alps,  the  Hungarian  provinces  (then  called 
i'annonia,  liiyria,  and  Daciay)  became  known,  and 
received  the  Roman  manners,  languuge,  and  refine- 
ment. Agriculture  was  introduced,  and  flourishing 
cities  rose  among  the  wandering  nomades.  The 
Christian  religion,  wlikrh  spread  throughout  the  wide 
Roman  empire,  was  also  a  powerful  instrument  in 
the  civilisation  of  most  of  the  European  nations. 
Germany  alone  resisted  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Rome,  ami  thereby  preveuted  tlie  spreading  of 
Roman  civilisation  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which 
still  remained  unknown  in  history. 

Willi  tlie  tall  of  the  Roman  empire,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  its  separation  into  tlie  Eastern  and  West- 
ern empires,  a  great  change  in  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  Europe  was  produced,  by  toe  universal  emi- 
gration of  tlie  northern  nations.  These  nations 
poured  down  upon  the  beautiful  and  cultivated 
countries  of  the  Roman  empire,  now  in  the  weakness 
of  decline,  and  Roman  art  and  science  were  obliged 
to  give  place  to  the  lmrbarity,  the  deep  ignorance, 
mid  superstition  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Ostrogoths 
and  Lombards  settled  in  Italy,  the  Franks  in  France, 
the  Visigoth*  in  Spain,  and  the  Anglo-Saxous  in 
South  Britain,  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  subjection, 
or  becoming  incorporated  with  them.  The  empire 
of  the  Franks  was  enlarged,  under  Charlemagne,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Burgundy,  I^orraine,  and  Navarre  were 
afterwards  formed  out  of  it.  About  this  time,  the 
northern  and  eastern  nations  of  Europe  began  to 
exert  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
SUtvi,  or  Sclavonians,  founded  kingdom?*  in  Bohemia, 
Poland,  Russia,  ami  the  north  of  Germany;  the 
M agrarians  appeared  in  Hungary,  ami  the  Normans 
agitated  all  Europe.  The  establishment  of  a  hier- 
archy was  now  undertaken  by  the  pipes,  and  finally 
carried  to  its  completion  by  Gregory  VII.  and  Inno- 
cent 111.  (See  Empire.)  Then-  power  was  increased 
by  the  crusades.  Nevertheless,  this  struggle  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe  had  the  effect  of  forming  a 
mifldle  class,  of  leading  the  peasants  gradually  to 
throw  off  the  chains  of  bondage,  and  oTintroducing 
the  arts  and  sciences  through  the  Arabs  and  Greeks 
into  Europe. 

The  revival  of  letters,  by  the  Greeks  fleeing  from 
Constantinople,  gave  an  entirely  new  impulse  to 
Europe.  The  establishment  of  universities,  the  in- 
vention of  i»rinling,  and  the  reformation,  served  to 
cherish  ami  develope  these  seeds  of  improvement. 
Tlie  feudal  contests,  the  straggle  of  privileges,  led 
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eventually  to  the  acknowledgment  and  e*ti 
of  the  rights  of  the  mdi%  idual.     (See  f'A. . 
ton,  and  Kttotn.^    Out  of  tlie  chaos  of 
ages,  arose  the  states  of  Germany,  F      «. 
Portugal,  England.  Scotland,  Swiiseruu*^ 
powers,     Hungary.    Bohemia,    Poland, 
Sweden.   Norway,  and  Russia.     By  the 
Constantinople  (1463,)  the  Turks,  with 
natical  military   despotism,    became    a 
power.     A  ustna,  I  lofland,  Prussia,  and ! 
also  adtled  to  the  number  of  1       d 
Russia,  from  the  time  of  Peter  ..,  * 
an  Asiatic  into  a  European  empirt. 
of  Charles  V.  and  Lou»  XIV.  to  be© 
Europe  failed ;  and,  in  our  own  times, 
ceiveil  tlie  project  of  forming,  from 
states,  a  universal  monarchy,  pursued  it  for  > 
and  foiled  also. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  states 
following  have  disappeared  from  tU>  i 
pendent  powers :  Hungary,  Poland,  the  k»« 
ptre,  Scotland,  Bohemia,  Venice,  Genoa,  ab« 
The  following  have  been  added:  the  stata 
German  confederacy,  the  Italian  states,  toe  i 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  and    that  of  Crao 
natural  consequence  of  the  general  diffusion  i 
lectual  cultivation,  and  tlie  decay  of  the  sV 
tern,  has  been  the  gradual  developement  d 
of  equal  right  ami  individual  liberty; 
gles  have  naturally  ensued  between  the 
the  new  and  old  opinions,  ami  Europe  is  ■ 
vulsed  by  them.     ;See  Fntdal  System.) 

Euroite  is  washed  on  three  skies  by  the  sa 
is  called  by  different  names,  ami  belongi 
Northern  Arctic  or  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
strait  of  the  Mediterranean  separates  it 
On  tlie  east,  alone,  it  joins  the  main 
there  separated  from   Asia  by  an  im       m 
Europe  is  situated  in  the  northern  fr 
northern  temperate  sones,  between  10*  , 
longitude,  mid  30*  and  71°  north  latitn 
the  inlands,  which  contain    about  :.». 
miles,  the  whole  extent  of  Europe 
3,250,000  square  miles,  of  which  .._»_  . 
nearly  one  lialf.    Tlie  greatest  length,  f 
Vincent,  in  Portugal,  to  tlie  northern  < 
the  eastern  boundary,  at  Waygatt's  straw 
3500  miles.      The    greatest    breadth,    f 
Matapnn.  in  tlie  Morea,  to  the  North  Cap*, 
way,  is  about  2500  miles. 

Europe  is  remarkably  well  watered,! 
rivers  iiave  not  so  long  a  course,  nor 
cataracts,  as  those  in  otlier  parts  of  the  *»•- 
cnlarly  in  America.    The  principal  riven 
Khm,  the  Rhone,   and  the  Po,  ninning 
Mediterranean;  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper-  . 
Dniester,  into  tlie  Black  sea;   the   Don, 
sea  of  Asnph;  the  VVolga,  into  the  C«- 
Dwina,  into  the  Arctic  ocean;  another 
Dtina,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Oder,  Into 
Elbe,  Weser,  ami  Rhine,  into  the  »™       ■ 
Seine,  into  the  English  channel;    th*  ■> 
(iaronne,    the    Duero   and    Tagus,  the 
and  (iuailalquiver,  into  the  Atlantic.    ' 
and  Danube  are  the  longest.    Of  its  nuram 
the  largest,  which,  however,  bear  no  r* 
with  tlie  North  American,  are  in  the  nc 
rope;    vis.,  in    Russia,   lakes   I«adoga  ,Uv 
in  Europe*,  Onega,  and  Tchudskoe,  r»  P» 
Sweden,   lakes   Maler,   H'ener.   and 
tlie  borders  of  (Sermany  ami  Switaerlana  u> 
stance;  on  the  borders  of  Italy  and  Sw        ■ 
lake  of  Geneva  .lake  Leman);  in  r  • 

Platten  ami  Neutiedlrr. 

A  great  part  of  EurojH*  U  inuuntaino 


«  doubtless  indebted 
is  the 


d,  new  rocks  hav. 
y,  within  a  recent  period. 
it  St  George,  during  the 
too,  though  lying  under 
sent!  tlie  most  abundant 
olcsnic  tire,  and  has  often 
ons.  Mount  Heda  is  the 
:  only  source  of  the  erup- 

many  inland  seas,  and, 
'.  coast  very  extensive  in 
nope  is  greatly  indebted 
Dt  of  its  inhabitants  in 
stances  being  favourable 
Hit  which  nations  never 
The  pen  ins  11  Ins  are  six  : 
ea(7aurtra  CAerionemi), 
The  soil  of  Kin-opt, 
i  nee  to  that  of  the  tropics, 
t   for   cultivation.      The 


mother  of  the  Italian,  Frrncli,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 

and  Walachian  ;  tlie  Sclavonic,  to  which  belong  the 
Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Bulgarian,  Vandal,  anil 
the  Servian,  or  Illyrian.  Besides  tliese,  there  are 
the  modern  Greek ;  the  Turcu-Tartaric ;  the  Fin- 
nish, and  Hungarian;  the  Cimbrian, in  Wales,  and 
the  north-west  iiart  of  France  (Bretagne)  ;  the  Scot- 
tish, or  Gaelic,  m  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  the  Basque, 
among  the  Pyrenees.  The  most  widely  spoken  is 
the  German,  with  its  kindred  languages,  formed  by 
a  union  of  the  Ronton  with  the  Sclavonic. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Christian,  which 
includes  several  churches,  vis.,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
which  is  the  most  numerous;  the  Protestant  (Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic,  and  Anglican},  consisting  of 
numerous  sects — Anabaptists,  Mennonites,  Quakers, 
Unitarians,  Methodists,  Moravians  ;  and  the  Greek 
church.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants  profess  tin: 
Jewish,  a  part  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Among 
the  Laplanders  and  Somoeides  there  me  also  some 
heathens,  but  their  number  is  small. 

Agriculture  has  made  great  advances  in  Europe, 
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to  all  quarters  of  tin  world,  ami  ei cry  sea  is  fdli-d 
with  Euro|teuu  shi|>s.  In  this  respect,  limit  Uri- 
tuin  is  most  distinguished. 

Europe  is  Uie  scat  of  art  uih!  science  ;  to  her  . 
Ix'longs  tin-  honour  of  di«o\  ering  tin-  most  important  ■ 
truths,  of  giving  hirth  to  thr  hum  ireful  invention*,  ' 
the  finest  productions  of  irriiius.  the  improvement  of 
nil  the  sciences.  In  intellectual  progress,  the  Teu- 
tonic nurs,  and  tho*e  who  s|«-,ik  the  languages 
derived  from  tin*  Latin,  linve  surpassed  the  Sclavonic 
nations.  The  Turks  have  remained  strangers,  in 
many  respect*,  to  the  liteniry  ami  scientific  improve- 
nient  which  lias  marked  Uie  other  European  tui- 
tions. Eighty-five  universities  pro\  idc  for  the  higher 
branches  of  education  ;  numerous  gymnasia  and 
academies  for  the  preparatory  studies,  ami  a  grunt 
niiiidier  of  low  it  scIiooW,  particularly  in  (ieruiaiiy, 
are  employed  in  educating  the  common  people.  In 
many  places  there  are  academies  of  science,  and 
societies  of  all  kinds,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
mid  sciences. 

My  its  physical  situation,  Europe  is  divided  into 
East  ami  West  Europe.  West  Europe  comprises  the 
Pyreiienn  {>cu  insula  (Spain  and  Portugal),  the  country 
west  of  the  Alps  (France),  the  countries  north  of  the 
Alps  (Switierland,  (lermanv,  and  the  Netherlands.) 
the  country  soutli  of  the  Afps  (Italy),  the  islands  of 
Uie  North  sea  (tlreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Iceland), 
and  the  countries  on  the  llaltic  {Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia).  East  Eurn|>e  contains  the 
countries  north  of  tire  Caqiathiau  mountains  (Russia 
and  Cinlicin),  and  the  countries  souUi  of  the  Carpa- 
thian nioiiniains  (Hungary,  in  its  more  comprehen- 
sive sense,  and  Turkey). 

The  following  are  the  political  states  of  Ennuie : 
the  three  empires  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey  ; 
eighteen  kingdoms,  viz.,  Portugal,  Spain,  Franc**, 
Great  Britain.  Belgium.  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Sardinia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Greece,  Prussia, 
Iluvaria.  Saxony,  llannver,\Yurteniherg,  and  Poland ; 
one  ecclesiastical  state,  the  papal  dominions  ;  eight  i 
republics,  vis.,  Switierland,  the  Ionian  inlands,  (  ra-  ; 
cow,  San  Marino,  Hamburg,  Lulwck,  Kremeii,uud 
Frankfort;  one  electorate,  Hesse;  six  grand- 
duchhs,  Kaden,  I lesse- Darmstadt.  Saxc-Wehimr. 
Mccklcnhurg-Schweriii,  Meckleiihurg-Strclitz,  and 
Tuscany;  twelve  duchies,  via.,  Oldenburg,  (Sotha,  ' 
Meiuiugcn,  A 1  ten  burg,  H  runs  wick,  Nassau,  Dessau, 
Bcrohurg,  Cothen,  Modcna.  Parma,  and  Lucca  ; 
one  laudgravinte,  Ilcsse-llomhurg  ;  one  grand  prin- 
cipality, Finland,  and  twelve  princi|inlitics,  viz., 
1  lohenzolleru-l  Jechingen,  Hohenznlleni-Sigmaringen, 
Srhwarzhurg-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzhurg-Sondershau- 
sen,  Wnldeck,  Lippe-Detmold,  Scliauuihiirg-Lip*»c, 
Lkliteiwtein,  Kcuss-tireii,  Rcuss-Schleii,  Reuss- 
Loheustein,  and  Keuss- Ehers«lorf. 

Inhabitants.  I'he  most  important  races  inhabit- 
ing Europe  are  classed  by  Hiisscl,  in  his  statistical 
tables  (LN£3),  in  the  following  proportions:  1. 
Roman  nations,  75,83ft),0O0 — including  the  French, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Walloons,  Walac  h- 
inns*;  2.  Teutonic,  or  German  nations,  (30,451,800 
— including  the  Germans,  Dulch,  and  English, 
Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes  ;  3.  Sclavonian  nations, 
<>N.2f55.jtlOO — including  Uie  Russians,  Poles,  Lithua- 
nians, L i von i arts,  &c,  Weiidish,  &c,  Tscheclien, 
Sckivonians,  Croats,  Rose  tans,  and  Servians,  Mor- 
lachians.  liosuians,  &c.  ;  4.  raleiloninns,  including 
the  Highlander*,  and  Irish,  8,200,000.  (This  niini- 
\rr  is  consiilerahlT  lieyond  the  truth).  5.  Turks. 
•j;*;VMM)0;  o\  <  J  reeks.  4.8:14,000;  7.  Arnnuls. 
ttUi.ooO;  H.  Mngyarians,  4. 1 7 :>, 000— including  the 
Mulgurians  Attf.OtN) ;  «i.  Finn*,  1.370,000,  Esto- 
nian*. 480,000.  LnplamleiN.  I7.80D  (the  tliree  last 
belong  to  Uie  Mongol  race)  ;  10.  Cyniri,  or  Low 


Bretons,  l.nrd.HXl:  U.  lia-sques,  ^ 
Maltese,  KS.000.  'I  he  tables  of  the 
guished  geographer,  published  in  1M7 
Jews  at  L,L7ii.50O;  the  Gipsies  at  I 
Armenians  at  131  .(>0O. 

El'RVALE;  1.  ipiecn  of  the  Am 
•laughter  of  Minus.  —  X  A  daughter  of 
of  Argus. — 4.  See  Uurg*nu. 

El  R\  A  LI'S  ;   1.  tine  of  the  Creek 
siege  of  Troy.-^tf.  c  Jne  of  the  cniu]tfiuii 
famous  for  liis  friendship  with  Nisus  « 
was  killed,  after  having  forced  hi*  way 
Uie  enemy's  camp.     Virgil,  .Knrid,  IX 

El  in  I)I(  E.  Among  the  many  w< 
quity  wImi  lx>re  thi>  mime,  the  most  cell 
wife  of  Orpheus.  wImi  dietl  by  Uie  bite 
Iler  husband.  incoiiM>lable  for  her  \ms, 
Uie  lower  world,  and,  by  Uie  charms 
moved  the  infernal  ileities  to  grant  him 
bring  tier  back.  This  they  granted, 
Uiat  he  would  not  look  round  upon  h 
reached  Uie  upper  world.  Forget  tin* 
he  looked  luck,  and  lost  her  for  ever 
lias  often  formed  a  fine  subject  for  |iuet 

EI'KYNOME  ;  Uie  daughter  oH  )ce: 
ing  to  Ilesiod,  Un>  mother  of  the  (tract 

El'SKHIA  {Gretk):  |Nety  ;  in  then 
rical  sense.  Uie  presiding  geniu>  of  Uie 

El'SEKIl'S,  siinuuned  PamphtiuM, 
ecclesiastical  history,  was  horn  at  <  >>* 
tine,  alxmt  ^70,  A.  DM  ami  diedaliout : 
a  pnsbyter,  ami,  in  HI  4,  wns  ap]Miinie«l 
native  city.  He  was  at  fir»t  op|Ni**d  t 
but  afterwards  beaime  their  advocate,  o 
croiidemuetl  the  doctrines  of  Atlifliu^iU'. 
siastical  lusiory,  written,  like  hit  oil 
Greek,  is  contained  in  ten  books,  ami 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  :i*4  (the  besi 
Unit  of  Valerius,  Paris  ltHJi,  fid.  am!  i 
ing,  Canterlairy,  17^0,  ful.).  Of  his  ( 
Uie  exception  of  some  fragments  of  tin 
have  only  an  Armenian  translation,  a 
version  of  .Icroiue.  Resides  Uiex-,  t 
extant,  fifteen  1m Niks  of  his  I'rtrjHirnii 
which  is  jiarticularly  valuable  lor  tl.ee 
tains  from  hist  philosophical  works.  < 
Ixxiks  of  his  DeiHonstratio  EiitN£*/ica, 
shows  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to 
have  only  ten  im{>erfectly  preserved  ;  ; 
life  or  rather  eulogium,  of  (  oiistajilinc 
his  life  may  be  found  in  Uie  aho\e  qiioc 
\'alesius.  Dans,  Moller,  ami  Kessiier 
briefly  on  his  value  ami  cntlibility  as  ai 

EL'STACIII,  Rartiuji.m^i,  a  pliysii 
mist,  born  at  San  Scveriuo,  in  the  marl 
studied  Latin.  <  J  reek,  and  Arabic  ai 
devoted,  himself  to  Uie  various  departn: 
cal  science,  more  particularly  those  wt 
the  structure  of  Uie  human  body,  ai 
physician  to  Uie  cardinals  Carlo  H 
(iinlio  della  Rovera  ;  he  was  al^oappoil 
in  the  institution  della  Sapienia.  at  R 
is  liardly  any  put  of  anatomical  sciei 
did  not  enrich  liy  pnjfoiifHi  n'M'arches 
discovt'Hes.  Soim!  of  the  parts  disco 
liave  n>cei%'ed  their  names  fmm  him :  tJ 
that  unites  the  internal  car  wiUi  the  bft 
mouth,  is  called  the  rvttnchinn  tulie  ;  so; 
chum  valve  of  the  heart.  Among  his  i 
7V»i///r  anutonur  r,  tfunsr  Twins  ttuui 
rt  Pntttifim  Cfrmr/itu  XI.  Mmtificrntm  t 
Prof nt it* ne  Xuti*yu*r  illuttravit  J'tannr. 
cut  l Rome.  1711.  fol.).  This  work  i 
as  containing  excellent  drawingv  of  tht 
which  were  exectitetl  in  ISO*,  but  not  i 
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■well  later  jMfti.nl.  The  text  has 
L  Albinos  publiatird  mi  excellent 
tan  tables  (L*yde.n,  1743,  fob). 
rka,  brA^nnnrw  <J»fr™mB.j, 
mWs  these,  no  Imvr  innny  oilier 
by  UK.  BarrtiBBTr  pVUmd 
1  l-*7iien,  17OT,  whkh  wo*  reprii: 
Etutaetu  dUd  at  Rome,  1571 

>i™yWnn.  originally  a  monk .  aftor- 
asri  finally,  1160,  archbishop  of 
*  dsrd  aib>r  ll!U.  Though  nut 
la  hi*  theological  views,  lie 

■  oi**bs,  and  o  ram  of  rnn 
■n  fro*  bb  .-f.iBiurnl.ini-.  compiled 
laaU.of  which  thai  on  Homer,  in 
asulawtiule  mine  of  philological 
IM»-V',  «  tots.  tW-,  ""''  BBfcj, 
faL,  arwflitbH)  Leipsic,  by  Weigel, 

Br,  one  «f  tit?  Leeward  island-. 
Hill  of  Ail*,  mill  night  north-west 
'•,  H  ■  ftugr  ruck,  rising  out  of  die 

■  of  a  pyramid,  twenty-nine  miles  in 
jtajpar ,  cotton .  and  nuiae  are  mi^ii 
■syfal  production  is  tobacco,  which 
k*  akl»  of  thf  pyramid,  to  its  very 
■M  one   landing  place,  anil  tliat, 

,r::iii.i.     riii 

Mtt  K  18,(100,  of  whom  1000  lire 
lutch.   and    II /WO  negroes.     The 

!'-■■  ■  ■!   -,,t  '■!!  thi-  i.i  mi  nl i 

In  lb*  fear  16(15.  il  «n  raptured 
I  mi tl inn  The  French,  however, 
i,-4W  the  British,  and  restored  it 
lean.     TV  Hue1p.Ii   retook    it    in 

, .- ...  Hh  i.uiii'i.i!«'h>i"i!i>'  v.iir  in 

■  lap  naval  and  military  {one. 
iadatrj,  otmjielted  the  inhabitants, 
Me  of  il**™*,  to  submit  at  disere- 
■h  rnnnuutilero,  under  the  pretence 
if  die  island  had  supplied  (he  I'nited 
a  widi  nnval  -inn--,  ciinti-eati .1  .ill 
I.  anil,  at  otic  blow,  reduced  the 
ibiunts  tii  poverty.  In  the  •nave 
Ike  Island  was  retaken  by  a  small 

troops,  under  the  command  of  lln- 
ilk.  St  En-itiifa  was  again  mtrnki  .1 
in  ly  •!.  arid  compelled  i-i  submit  ; 
I  liuyii  mvi  r-ri n hi i1  was]  restored. 

one  of  the  mines,  coti-ideml  n- 
sHNc,becat»9e  die  invention  of  the  flute 
«.  She  is  usually  represented  ns  n 
i  with  towers,  having  a  duti-  in  her 

Mb,  the  is  the  inspirer  of  pleasure. 

W1A ;  a  gentle,  easy,  hupp;   death. 

*»  nune  to  one  of  his  works. 
£8,  Furies  ;  a  Latin  historian,  who. 
J  inform'  us,  bore  arms  under  the 
■a.  The  place  of  his  birth  and  hi) 
abnni  to  us.  He  flourished  nlmni 
H«  ihfidcment  of  the  history  of  Home 

&*tvn*  Kemanit)  reaches  From  tile 
lu»  dly  to  die  lime  of  the  emperor 
«*  it  is  dedicate.).     Tlie  stylo,  thou-h 

■  fetspicuouj.  The  moil  esteemed 
*•*  of  Hsveirauip  (l.cyden.  I7i!>). 
Tbo,  1763,  S    vol-.],  and    Tiselmcke 

*i 

(rW.i  Knemw);    the  ancient    name 
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clastic   Quids,   l,y  the  inrhirmv  «f 
eaJtwkt      nVrpMr.fa  tn>tnn<-»,  water  to  iKflt.liuhbJe-. 
at  lir-t  mlhi-re  to  the  tklna  of  die  v«n>l,  nhli-h,  by 
ilecirei,  itHrend  to  the  sorfat*.  and  bunt.     Tliete 
bubble;!  rki-  tlie  mon-  rapiilly  In  proportion  to  the 
IWM.      "  liter  is  e»npnrol«1  liy  tlie  heat  of  Uio  -mi 
miTely,  fliul  even  without  llii»  lu  the  ojirn  nir.  luid 
Uio  vapntir,  rising  Inui   the  air,   is  eondrmrd  into 
J        Tlir  general  i  i.u>e  ,.l"  et«|ionit(on  te  rakirit- ; 
rut  ■UMtsiu>«   require  ditfirent  degrees  of 
Water  in  pMktttarty  tujtdt  to  evapomtiiiit.     It 
_"irniei  nt  n  i-cry  low  teiuneratare,  and,  Ironi  die 
tmmense  qiuuitlty  « hi. -li  is  -|,i,,nl  over  Uio  rortli,  It 
iiriy  Ik:  hiI,-m,-.I    « iti,  Kre;il  proUiliiliLy,  tlmt  tliciaont 
iinportnnl  ctuingi'*  in  our  atmosphere  are  ut'ciuioned 
by  It.      Inttruoiini.  have  lieen  invented  to  inoasure 
tlii^  einporatloii  nf  water  (bpb  AtmomHer).  but  die 
results  are  uruxruiin.      If  w«  avfume,  as  eipenmmM 
jiLstify,  tliat  the  tnmiuii  f.hijw ration  nverupes  dilrty 
"lehes  Q.  e.  dial  dm    va|-our,    if  rrconvrrted    iut-i 
■ater.    would  cover  the   surface    from    which    the 
evaporation  took  plnce.  to  B  height  of  diirty  inches), 
then,  the  surface  of  all  the   wnteri  on   our  earth 
being  assumed  at  IfiS.OOO.liOO  of  veognpliicnl  niiie., 
(iO.ntXi  cubic  mile«ofw»ter,  would  I*  annually  clumg- 
ed  Into  vapour  ;  mid  the  amount  will  lie  still  greater, 
if  we  nikl  to  it  the  evaporation  from  moist  eartli,  and 
from  tlie  watery  parti  of  the  vrgetuble  inui  animal 
kingdoms.      In    siunmrr.   evii|ioniUon    is    generally 
touch  creator  diun  in  winter  ;  yd  it  is  not  so  Incon- 
siderable in  cold  weather  li  we  misht  suppose  from 
tlie  stunll  quantity  of  cidortc   then  sensible.     Even 
;"  the  polar  tirclev,  it  does  not  entirely  cease  ;    for 
'  evii|Kimt«  in  die  open  air.     To  account  for  the 
lenoinenon  of  evaporation,  two   hypotheses  have 
en  formed ;  that  it  is  a  conversion  of  fluids  intu 
elastic  vii[H.ur  by  Uieir  union  with  ruloric.  or  that  it 
is  n  renl  solution  of  the  fluids  in  tile  nir.     Tlie  bitter 
theory  linn  been  opposed,  particularly  by   He  Luc. 
He  maintains  that  in   evaporation,  water  combines 
with  caloric.  Witlxwl  being  dissolved  in  the  air.     The 
principal  argument  in  support  of  this  theory  is.  tliat 
'd  is  gene  rat  ed    liy  the   evaporation    of  n    liquid. 
Id  in  only  the  iilwuee  or  consumption  of  caloric. 
now.  in    evaporation,  calorie  is  consumed,  i.  e., 
loiubined    with     die     evnporated     water,    this 
I'liiiipliiui  must  L'cncrate    a    sensible   cold.     De 
r    further    mninluius.  tlint   the  nir,  fo   far   from 
ilributiii;.'  lo  i'va]ii.r;iii.ni.  prevents  it  by  its  pre-- 
e.      If  llits  pres-iuv  is  rem, ivcd.  tlie  -nine  ipinniii\ 
water  requires  fur  les>  calorie  to  evaporate  it ;  for 

■  s|"  i- 'in-  shii^  i  I, h[  wMer  evnj-irmi-s  more  rupidls 

in  u  vaciuun  tltmi  in  the  air,  and  Sau-sure  says,  tliat, 
fit  the  siniie  degree  of  the  tberniomeicr  nod  hydro. 

Dieter,  die  evapoialion  on  an laias.  where  tile  nir  is 

uf  three  times  less  density,  is  mure  than  double  that 
in  tlie  valleys.  Later  enperiments  render  it  still 
more  evident  thiil  a  di-Miking  power  of  nir  is  not 
neoeMan  to  elaui^e  wilier  into  an  elastic  vapour, 
since,  otherwise,  it  omild  not  he  produced  in  a  va- 
cuum. Sucli  it  dis.oli  aii:  |  ower  in  die  air,  however, 
is  absolutely  required  In  ei.ici  o  uniform  mixture  of 
this  vapour  with  mr  ;  otherwise,  from  die  difieience 
of  the  specilir  gravities  of  the  two  llie.is.a  separation 
most  ensue,  of  wliich  we  have  no  eKperiitice  ;  and 
find  ourselves  DtMDpBllcd  to  regard  die  union  of 
the  expansive  vapour  widi  die  air  as  n  true  solution 
one  in  tlie  other.  De  Luc  developed  die  first 
n  the  A<i«iW(r<  Idets  tur  in  Mrlcorologie  [Lou- 
7H6.  H  vols.),  while  the  solvent  power  was 
maintained  to  be  the  cause  of  evaporation  by  Hnbe. 
on  Evaporation  (Leipstc,  17«i).  Sm 
Ptrtpirniion . 

Jriifi'-iat  EmporaiiiiH  i-  n  eliemicnl  process,  uriiallv 
perforuieil  by  np]ilving  heal  to  any  compound  PUu- 
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stance,  in  order  to  separate  the  volatiit*  parts.  It  ' 
clilfers  from  dtetillatiou,  its  ohjm  being  chiefly  to  ' 
preserve  the  more  fixed  matters,  while  Uic  volatile 
substances  are  allowed  to  escape.  Accordingly,  the 
vessels  in  which  the.se  two  ojwrations  are  inrformed, 
are  different ;  evaporation  being  fumiiMiiily  made  to 
take  place  in  open,  sliallow  vessels,  and  distillation 
in  an  upparntus  nearly  closed  from  the  external  air. 

KVE.     See  Adam. 

EVELYN,  John  ;  an  ingenious  cultivator  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  I  le  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Evelyn,  esquire,  of  Wottou,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was 
born,  Octolwr  31,  lUsK).  He  was  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent at  llaliol  college,  and  thence  removed  to  the 
Muldle  Temple.  The  civil  war  indulged  him  to  leave 
England ;  and  he  spent  some  years  in  France  aih! 
Italy.  He  returned  Inane  in  1651,  ami,  in  1050, 
published  a  |ioetical  version  of  the  first  book  of  Lu- 
cretius. He  made  some  ellbrts  in  favour  of  the  royal 
cause  in  l(io!) ;  on  which  account  he  was  much 
favoured  by  Charles  II.,  after  his  restoration,  in 
I0tf;>,  he  published  his  Sculpt  ura,  or  the  History  and 
Art  of  Clialcography.or  Engraving  on  Copper,  8vo, 
reprinted  in  1765.  On  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
society,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  first  fellows  ; 
and  ut  its  meetings  he  read  a  otiscourse  on  forest  trees, 
which  formed  the  Imsis  of  his  most  celebrated  publi- 
cation. This  was  ty/ra.  or  a  Discourse,  of  Forest 
Trees,  and  tlie  Propagation  of  Timlier  111  his  Majesty \ 
Dominions;  to  which  is  annexed  Pomona*  or  an 
Appendix  concerning  Fruit  Trees,  ill  relation  to 
Cyder,  &c.  (1004,  fill.)  ;  a  work  several  times  re- 
printed, |iarticularly  in  1770  and  1812,  witli  the 
improvements  of  doctor  Andrew  11  iu iter.  As  a 
sequel  to  this  treatise,  he  published  7>rru,a  Philoso- 
phical Discourse  of  Earth,  relating  to  the  Culture 
and  I inpnivemeni  of  it  for  Vegetation  and  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Plants  (1075,  folio).  This  also  was  edited 
by  doctor  I  luiiter,  in  1778.  Mr  Evelyn  was  appointed 
one  of  the  <-oiuwissk>oer9  of  the  sick  and  woiuided 
seamen  in  1004  ;  and  also  a  commissioner  for  rebuild- 
ing St  Paul's  cathedral.  When  Charles  II.  formed  a 
hoard  of  trade,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  members ; 
and  on  tins  occasion  lie  threw  up  a  small  tract  on 
uuv  ignition  and  commerce.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II..  lie  was  one  of  tlie  commissioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  privy  seal  during  the  absence  of  tlie  carl 
of  Clarendon  in  Ireland.  He  continued  iu  favour  at 
court  after  the  revolution,  and  was  made  treasurer 
of  Greenwich  hospital.  He  died  February  27,  1705 
— (>.  The  memoirs  of  Evrlyu,  comprehending  11 11 
interesting  diary  and  correspondence,  were  pub- 
lished by  VV.  Bray,  esquire,  18li>,  sJ  vols.  4to ;  ami 
more  recently  his  miscellaneous  works  have  been 
collected  and  given  to  the  public.  They  include  trea- 
tises on  gardening,  architecture,  medals.  &c,  hesitles 
a  curious  tract,  entitled  Mundus  muliehrtM ;  or  tlie 
Ladies'  Dressing  Room  unlocked  and  her  Toilette 
spread,  in  Burlesque  ;  totretlter  with  tlie  Fop's  Dic- 
tionary, or  Catalogue  of  Hani  Names  and  Terms  of 
the  Art  Cosmetic,  &c,  first  printed  hi  I  OIK). 

EVEKDINUEN  ;  die  name  of  a  celebrated  Dutch 
family  of  painter*.  Of  these,  Ca*sar  van  Everdingrn 
was  distinguished  as  a  jwrtrait  and  historical  painter 
and  architect.  He  was  born  at  Alcmaer  1000,  died 
HiTtf.  His  younger  lirother,  Alder  van  Everdingen, 
was  a  celebrated  landscape  )iainter,  horn  1021.  His 
sea  pieces,  in  which  he  represents  the  disturbed  ele- 
ments with  great  truth  to  nature,  are  particularly 
celebrated.  In  forest  scene*,  too,  he  was  a  master. 
He  is  known,  also,  as  an  able  engraver,  by  his  plates 
to  Kenard  the  Fox.  I  le  died  in  1075.  The  youngest 
brotlier,  John,  Item  in  1025,  was  a  lawyer,  and 
painted  only  for  his  own  amusement. 


EVERTSKN,  J.iin.  admiral  of  the  I 
died  1000.  In  his  time,  tlie  naval  power  oi 
was  raised  to  its  highest  point.  11m*  ' 
Kuyter,  Tnuup,  ami  Vu^enacr  had  made 
Holland  reelected  by  all  nations ;  and  se 
hers  of  the  Kvcrtseii  family,  which  original 
to  Zealand,  all  <aoiii|imiions  and  pupils  of 
heroes,  followed  worthily  in  tlie  steps  of 
lenders.  A  brotlier  of  John  E%ert*eii,  1 
ue I i us  likewise  luhniral  in  the  sen  ice  of 
lie,  died  for  his  country  at  tlie  bloody  ha 
15,  I00«,  against  the  Englisli.  John  s 
time  retired  from  the  sen' ice  ;  but,  no  «n 
received  the  im'ws  of  his  brother's  death  th 
to  tlie  states-general  as  follows  :  ••  I  wi< 
again  into  active  service,  mid  to  devote 
my  country.  .My  Cither,  my  four  broth* 
son,  have  already  fallen  ImiKiurabrr  in  ll 
tlie  republic.  Let  me  l»e  permitted,  like  t 
in  my  country's  service.  The  wish  of 
man  was  fulfilled.  August  4,  of  the  sax 
lost  a  leg  in  a  luttle  with  the  English. ; 
few  days  after,  of  his  wounds.  The  provi 
land  erected  a  splendid  uMHiument  to  the 
John  and  Cornelius,  at  Mhklleburg,  when 
are  depositeil  witli  those  of  two  otliers  of 
afterwards  laid  then-,  vis.,  mlmiral  Corn 
sen  (a  son  of  .lolui  Evertsen),  who  died 
< ialin  Evert  *cn  (likewise  an  mlmiral  in 
sen  ire,  and  a  descendant  of  tlie  eldei 
Kvertsen),  who  died  in  1721. 

EVIDENCE,  in  its  most  general  «cnse 
proofs  which  estuhlisli,  or  have  a  temlen 
lidi,  any  facts  or  conclusions.  It  may 
into  three  sorts,  iiiatliemalical.  moral. 
The  first  is  employed  in  the  denumstrat 
l)eloiig  to  pure  mathematics  ;  tlie  second 
in  the  general  a  Hairs  of  life,  and  in  tlmst 
which  are  applied  to  com  ince  tlie  under 
cases  ikK  admitting  of  strict  (leinomtraDo 
is  tliat  which  is  employed  injudicial  trim 
1  mr|iose  of  deciding  upon  the  rights  am 
lit i trrm t  |mrties. 

Probably  in  every  system  of  jiirisnnvb 
at  exactness,  some  rules  are  introducn 
restrictions  are  a  Howe*  I,  in  rcs|»ect  to  r 
ferent  from  those  which  belong  to  nit-re  m 
ing  upon  proliubilities.  In  our  dixnissa 
head,  we  <diall  confine  ourselves  altoge 
consideration  of  evidence  in  a  legal  view, 
I  wily  with  reference  to  tlie  existing  rules 
mon  law,  recognised  in  Englaml.  Aero 
system  of  .jurispnuletice  in  common  law 
tlie  peculuir  pnivince  of  a  jury  to  decide 
of  fact.  Tlie  verdict  of  the  jury  fc,  how 
given,  and  the  trial  is  to  he  had,  in  the  p 
.judge  or  judges,  who  preside  at  the  tr 
liound  to  decide  matters  of  law,  arising  i 
of  the  trial.  VV  heuever,  therefore,  a  que 
whether  any  thing  offered  as  proof  at  sue 
is  not  pro|ier  to  go  before  the  jury  as  ev 
I  question  is  to  be  decided  by  the  court- 
I»erniitted  by  the  court,  it  can  never  lej 
the  consideration  of  tlie  jury.  Hence, 
so  i»ermittetl  to  he  brought  liefore  the  j 
purpose  of  enabling  tliem  to  deci«le  an; 
fact  in  dispute  lietweeii  tlie  1  Arties,  is 
sen**,  rridence,  and  is  so  culled,  in  conti 
to  mere  argiuneut  anil  comment.  This  | 
a  very  important  distinction,  at  the  rum 
to  the  competency  and  the  credibility  of  n 
i«  competent,  when,  by  the  principles  c 
admissible  to  establish  any  fact,  or  has  ; 
to  pmvp  it.  It  is  credible,  when,  beint, 
it  uilords  silUfuctory  proof  of  the  fart. 
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cvwleuce  amy  be  eompeitut  to  be  pro- 
i  jury.  -when  it  may,  nevertheless,  nut 
iM(  proof,  wiulo  satisfy  (lit  minds  of 
,  1*1  tlir  valuer  hand,  it  may  be  such,  as, 
i,  wi.ul.l  satisfy  their  minds  of  the  truth 
i.  j ■  '■ .  I>)  the  mil--  of  law,  it  is  mil.  ad, 
brtlw-r  thrre  H  any  evidence  of  a  fact,  is 

the  court,  whether  it  is  sufficient,  is  a 
be  jury,  when  the  cause  is  tried  by  a 

v.  in  it>  nature,  divisible  into  two  sorts  : 
■ladi  h  dint*  and  putilree  proof  of  an; 
condrj,  tint  which  is  pmumptive  anil 
'-      It    i»  Mm"  divisible,  in  respect  to 

evidence  ;  and,  secondly,  wiiernVra  or 
.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  that 
I  j«ifir-r  evidence,  which  is  proved  hj 
■ijitainmy;  a  punitive  statement  of  the 
■kc  the  party  whom  it  affects  ;  or  that 
rnl  uj  some  witness,  who  has,  and  Biers 
■»««■,  poailiie  knowledge  thereof,  hy 
,  mi  1 1  Whenever  the  fact  is  nut  so 
.  positively  established,  but  is  deduced 
hcu  In  evidence,  it  is  p relmiptivc  and 
■I  <nlj.  Perhaps,  in  a  strictly  philosu- 
i  Bach  of  the  evidence  usually  ilerioini- 
e  •  but  prrmmplkf  ;  tor  tliere  is  ail  ad- 

(rovmplion  may  Usually  be  deemril  ir- 
buT,  Far  instance,  ■  promissory  DOtC  is 
-khsoe,  aa  titirord  by  the  defendant  ;  a 
)  attested  it.  swearn  lo  the  execution  and 
1  the  Jrfeodaiit.  This  is  usually  deemed 
af ;  and  jet  it  will  be  at  once  perceived, 
<m  the  rvtdilttlity  of  the  witness,  and  (he 
that  he  bos  sworn  what  is  true,  which  is 
■  its  nature,  is  not  capable  of  absolute 
t  however  this  may  be,  in  a  practical 
deaiDctiun  above  stated  is  sufficiently 
■a!  well-settled  for  all  the  purposes  of 


i  merely  presumptiv 
«f  written  proofs  ;  the  death,  or  defect  of 
■  treachery,  of  witnesses  ;  tin-  u-mpinlious 
i  evidence  ;  the  very  nature  of  the  Iran- 
H,  bunded  in  fraud,  or  in  secret  conlriv- 
.  m  ma]  mMm  ■(- ;  all  these,  itrid  many 
leratioM,  require  us  to  recur  perpetually 
live  evioVncer   And  especially  is  diis  true 

0  f  loblio  crimes  ;  for  tliese  are  rarely  com- 
3  such  drcumslances  as  lead  to  positive, 

1  evidence  of  lliem.  All  presumptions- are 
foanded  upon  the  connexion  which  human 
■lenonttrate*  usually  to  exist  between  u 
tor  circumstance,  and  oilier  facts  and  cir- 
-     When  the  one  occurs,  ttie  others  are 

0  accompany  them.  Some  presumptions 
an  are  so  strong  and  irresistible,  that  the 
*  them  as  prriumptiwiei  jura  rl  de  jure. 
rain,  are  left  to  be  judged  «f  according  to 
E  which  the  court  and  jury  may  think  them 
i,  taken  in  connexion  with  all  the  other 
■to  of  the  particular  case.  Tliere  are 
•options,  or  ratlier  circumsuuic.es  of  pre- 

whieh  are  so  uncertain  mid  unsalislaciury 
wb  aunre,  that  the  law  rejects  them,  as 

1  rf  any  credit,  and  too  unsafe  to  found  any 
I  ^kb.  And  presumptions,  lavourable  or 
•hie,  often  arise  from  the  conduct,  or  mo- 
vant of  motives,  or  character,  or  habits  oF  a 
^  «ay  jnstlj  influence  the  decision  of  a  case. 
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Uut  it  would  lead  as  loo  far  to  enter  upon  a  full  illus- 
tration of  these  reuuirks The  common  law  has  laid 

down  many  rules  on  the  subject  of  presumptions,  a 
few-  of  which  it  may  not  bo  improper  to  enumerate 
One  is,  that  a  man  naturally  intends  the  end  and 
result,  which  must  be  the  immediate  consequence  ol 
bis  act.  This  is  often  applied  to  criminal  cases.  If 
a  nisn  strikes  another  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and 
the  erlect  of  the  blow  would  naturally  produce  death, 
lie  is  deemed  to  intend  in  kill ;  and,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, lie  will  not  be  [UTToiltcd  to  set  up  ji-  ■., 
defence,  that  it  was  beside  his  intention.  If  a  man 
strike  another  on  the  head  witli  a  heavy  axe,  so  tliut 
his  bmd  is  split  open,  ami  he  instantly' dies,  the 
offender  will  not  lx.'  perm  i  tied  to  excuse  liimself  by 
pretending  that  he  liad  no  intention  to  kill.  In  our 
law,  malice  is  a  nivc.-iiiiry  iiiisrediciii.  in  tile  crime  of 
murder ,-  ami  if  a  man  lull  another  upon  slight  pro- 
vocation, or  use  weapons,  which  are  necessarily 
diiiitvri'iis  in  liii.'.  nr  conduct  himself  in  a  very  cruel 
and  brutal  manner,  the  presumption  of  (he  law  in, 
thut  tlie  act  is  malicious,  and  this  presumption  will 
prevail  against  any  evidence  of  mere  private  inten- 
tion to  (lie  contrary, — Another  presumption  of  law 
is,  that  a  luiin  is  innocent,  mil  il  some  proof  is  offered 
that  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime.  He  is  nut  bound,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  show  his  innocence,  for  the  law  im- 
putes no  wrong  to  him  v.  iilioul  sonic  proof.  But  as  soon 
as  such  proof  is  oiinr-l  against  liim.  the  presumption 
disappears,  and,  under  particular  circumstances,  the 
burden  of  proof  is.  on  him  to  establish  his  innDccuce. 
For  instance,  if  one  man  is  proved  to  liave  killed  mi- 
other,  tilts  law  presumes  the  act  malicious,  unless  eir- 
cumstances  arising  from  the  ei  idence  produceitBgaiiisl 
him  repel  that  conclusion  j  and  therefore  he  is  re- 
quired satisfactorily  to  establish  all  the  circumstance-, 
of  accident,  necessity,  or  inCrmiiy,  on  which  be  relies 
for  his  defence. — 'these  are  instances  in  criminal 
And  there  are  many  rules  of  presumption  of 


liken 


n  chile; 


uli.l  others,  mj-iiiii,  wlirch  iiri'  liatilr-   to  lie   re- 

reasoning,  and  uthi  is,  ufinin,  U|«ni  artificial  jtrounds. 
Among  these  are  llie  lollowing :  livery  person  is 
presumed  to  liave  iloiie  nu  net.  the  omission  of  which 
would  be  criminal  in  liim,  until  the  contrary  is  shown. 
Fraud  is  not  to  be  presumed.  A  party  b  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  continue  in  life  until  the  contrary  is  made 
probable.  H  litre  the  principal  act  or  title  is  proved, 
all  the  collateral  circumstances  hi  give  it  erlett  will 
also  be  presumed.  A  debt  will  be  presumed  paid 
alter  a  long,  unexplained  lapse  ol  time.  Some  pre- 
sumptions .if  this  mil  are  are  urtiticiul.  Thus,  in  uur 
law,  a  bond  will  Ik-  presumed  to  lie  wholly  paid  after 
twenty  years,  where  Uicre  Inn  e  liei-n  no  inlermediale 
payments  or  recognitions  of  the  debt.  A  man  will 
be  presumed  to  lie  dead  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  unexplained.  An  heir  will  be  presumed  to  be 
in  possession  of  land,  of  which  his  anoeator  died 
seised.  After  twenty  year-  enjoyment  of  an  easement 
or  servitude,  a  title  will  he  presumed.— On  the  oilier 
hand,  there  are  certain  pro. million-,  which  the  law 
rejects  (as  has  tn-eii  already  stated),  because  of  their 
imsal  isfaclory  nature  mid  tendency.  Thus,  it  is  a 
general  ride,  tl.nl  hearsay,  or  mere  report  and  repu- 
tation ofa  lact,  is  not  evidence,  lor  this  amounts  to 
no  more  than  die  mere  declarations  ol"  third  persons, 
not  under  oath,  and  nf  hm-  of  which  they  may  have 
no  certain  knowledge.  Our  law  generally  requires, 
OiBt  every  fact  to  be  sutistautinted  against  a  person, 
should  be  proved  hy  the  testimony  ol  u  witness  (when 
it  is  to  lie  proved  oriilly:.  who  is  sworn  to  speak  the 
truth ;  or,  if  it  i-  dependent  upon  written  evidence, 
il  must  1*  proved  by  evidence  tliat  is  sanctioned  by 
him,  ur  bj  which  he  ought  1o  be  bound,  as  inijiuniiij; 
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truth.  There  are,  However,  some  exceptions  to  tiiU 
rule.  \\  hcuever  the  hearsay  or  declaration  accom- 
panies a  fact,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  is  a  part  of 
the  re*  fetta,  it  may  he  evidence.  So  in  cases  of 
pedigree!!,  and  of  prompt  ions,  customs  and  boun- 
daries, where,  from  the  nature  of  the  title,  the  facts 
are  of  great  antiquity,  or,  onliiuinly.  other  proofs 
could  not  he  presumed  to  exist,  hearsay  or  reputaiion 
is  admitted  as  evidence.  A  monument,  or  tomb- 
stone, or  fiunily  bible,  stating  a  relationship,  is,  upon 
this  ground,  admitted  as  evidence  of  the  relationship, 
as  it  would  be  of  the  death  of  a  jwrty.  So  declara- 
tions of  parents,  either  written  or  oral,  of  the  legiti- 
macy and  birtlis  of  their  children,  especially  if  such 
declarations  be  liefore  any  litigation  has  arisen  (tor 
wo/a),  are  mlmissilile,  after  their  decease,  in  proof  of 
the  fact.  Hut  it  has  been  lately  said,  tliat  such  de- 
clarations, made  pott  litem  motam*  are  not  admissible. 
The  admission  of  hearsay,  too,  is  limited  in  extent, 
even  in  these  classes  of  cases.  It  is  admitted  only  to 
prove  public  or  general  rights,  and  matters  of  gene- 
ral reputation.  Hut  it  is  said  to  be  inadmissible  to 
prove  mere  private  rights,  or  particular  facts;  as, 
for  instance,  upon  a  question  of  boundary,  that  a  post 
w*ii  put  ilown  in  a  |«irtk'iilar  sjtfrt  ;  or  in  a  case  of 
birth,  that  the  birth  was  in  a  pnrticular  place;  or 
tint  a  party  lias  a  private  right  of  way. — There  are 
other  cases,  where  the  solemn  declarations  of  parties, 
under  whom  the  party  to  l>e  ariected  by  them  claims, 
or  with  whom  (as  it  is  technically  expressed)  he  is  in 
pririty  of  title,  or  estate,  or  blood,  are  good  evidence ; 
as,  for  example,  tlie  recital  of  a  fact  in  a  deed,  un- 
der which  the  party  claims  title,  binds  him.  So  the 
testimony  of  a  deceased  witness,  given  upon  a  former 
trial,  where  the  same  point  was  in  issue  between  the 
same  parties.  So  dying  declarations  of  a  party,  who 
has  receivei  1  a  mortal  wound,  are  evidence  against 
the  party  accused  of  tlie  crime.  To  go  at  large  into 
this  subject  would  require  a  treatise. 

II.  As  to  oral  or  unwritten  evidence.  Having  con- 
sidered the  nature  and  operation  of  presumptive  evi- 
dence, we  may  now  |»ass  to  a  consideration  of  some 
of  the  rule*  of  evidence,  as  to  witnesses — when  they 
an*,  and  when  they  are  not  competent  to  give  testi- 
mony. In  general,  it  may  l)e  said  that  all  |iersons, 
not  under  any  known  disability,  are  competent  wit- 
nesses. Several  grounds  of  incompetency  exist,  in 
the  common  law  of  Kngland.  1.  The  first  is,  want 
of  reason  or  understanding.  Persons  insane,  lunatics, 
and  idiots,  are  incompetent  to  be  witnesses.  Hut 
lunatics  and  persons  temporarily  insane,  an*,  in  their 
lucid  intervals,  or  returns  of  reason,  restored  to  their 
competency.  A  person  deaf  and  dumb,  if  he  has  suf- 
ficient understanding,  and  can,  by  signs,  make  known 
his  thoughts  through  an  interpreter,  or  otherwise, 
is  competent.  Hut  a  person  deaf,  dumb,  anil  blind, 
would  ue deemed  incompetent.  Children  are  admissi- 
ble as  witnesses  a«  soon  as  they  liave  a  competent 
share  of  understanding,  and  know  and  feel  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  and  of  the  obligation  to  speak  the  truth. 
There  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  assigned  any  pre- 
cise age  fixed  for  the  admission  of  them  as  witnesses. 
A  child  of  five  years  of  age  is  not  necessarily  incoro- 
i>ctent,  if  he  or  she  has  sufficient  reason,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  obligation  and  nature  of  an  oath ;  al- 
though, certainly,  at  such  an  age,  there  ought  to  be 
great  hesitation  in  admitting  or  relying  on  such  tes- 
liiiuiny,  ami  it  onght  to  have  little  weight,  if  uncor- 
robnrnted  hy  other  proof.  And  the  like  circum- 
stance* would  govrrn  the  case  of  persons,  whose 
memory  and  under  lam  ting  are  greatly  impaired  by 
air.  If  they  have  loo  little  mind  to  know  the  value 
of  truth,  or  to  understand  or  remember  farts,  they  are 
incompetent.  Rut  if  thry  are  not  thus  deficient,  they 
an*  admissible,  :ind  their  nvdit  is  tit  he  left  to  the 


jury. — 2.  A  second  ground  of  incomj* 
want  of  religious  belief.  The  law,  in  or 
the  administration  of  an  oath,  or  a  soleni 
a  lhrmat  km.  requires  that  the  J -arty  she 
i  that  it  is  obligatory  uj«>n  his  conscience 
becomes  thus  bound  to  tell  the  truth, 
no  certain  saint  ion  or  obligatory  force  u 
science  of  a  man,  unless  he  believe*,  thi 
or  not  telling  the  truth,  will,  at  all  event 
accountable  to  a  Supreme  Heing  for  I 
and  that,  if  he  tells  a  falsehood,  the  s»u] 
will  punish  him  accordingly.  It  is  not 
the  common  law,  that  a  witness  belk 
hound  to  s|ieak  the  truth  from  a  regard 
character  and  tlie  opinion  of  the  public 
permanent  interests,  or  tlie  civil  punisl au 
to  perjury.  Such  motives  (as  Las  bet  r 
have  their  influence,  and  may  be  bru 
religious  obligation ;  but  tliey  do  not  >or 
Indeed,  they  are  of  so  uncertain  a  nati 
to  be  perverted  to  wrong  purposes,  so  it 
operation,  and  so  mixed  up  with  othei 
present  reward,  of  future  favour,  of  hat 
ness,  or  prejudice,  that  they  do  not  a 
foundation  ujxm  which  to  rest  our  confi 
if  a  man  does  believe  in  a  superintending 
and  in  his  rcs|xmsihiene&s  to  that  IV 
nil  his  conduct ;  if  he  feels  that  tlie  ey 
search  his  thought*,  and  that  he  caimr 
notice  or  his  power,  but  will  receive  ; 
according  to  his  deeds,  there  is  a  must 
aliening  influence  ii|xhi  his  mind.  1 
always,  with  this  belief,  avoid  falsehood 
the  highest  motives  to  do  so.  (Hit  la 
reouires  that  a  person,  to  be  a  wit 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  G 
he  is  accountable  for  his  actions.  The  r 
laid  down,  in  our  hooks,  with  this  aiklii 
should  also  believe  in  a  future  state  of 
punishments.  Ami  H  has  been  accordii 
some  judires.  tliat  if  he  does  not  believe 
punishment,  but  only  of  reward,  in  a  f 
lie  is  not  a  competent  witness,  aliho 
believe  in  punishment  in  the  presj-n 
all  crimes,  by  the  order  of  Pro«  idenc 
[  doctrine  bas  been  douUed  and  denied  hy  t 
I  who  think,  tint  if  a  witness  believes  ii 
,  that  he  will  punish  him  in  this  world, 
falsely,  he  is  admissible,  notwilhstandin| 
believe  in  a  future  state,  or  if  he  does 
future  stale,  that  he  will  he  liable  to  am 
in  such  state.  Hut  upon  such  a  que  a 
able  judges  have  differed.  \i  beo  ■ 
,  more  than  tliat  tlie  question  ina*  *ii» 
!  unsettled.  It  was  formerly  a  rule,  tha 
|  Misbelievers  in  Christianity,  such  as  J* 
medans,  and  the  various  kinds  of  hen 
competent  witnesses.  But  that  rule  i 
rated  for  a  considerable  length  of' 
mutters  not  whetlier  a  person  be  a  *«-« 
tian,  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Hindoo,  if  h 
a  God.  and  in  his  responsibleneas  to  t 
duct,  ami  tliat  he  will  be  rewarded  o* 
cording  to  his  conduct,  he  is  a  compel 
Rut  atheists,  am!  surh  infidels  as  profess 
or  do  not  believe  in  any  responsible 
Supreme  Heing  fiir  their  anions,  are 
witnesses — 3.  A  third  ground  of  inn 
infamy  of  diameter.  Hut  this  infamy 
which  is  morally  attached  to  a  nan  fu 
profligacy  ami  dissoluteness.  That  b  i 
to  exclude  him  as  a  witness,  tliough  it  n 
diminish  his  credibility.  Hut  the  infiu 
we  speak,  is  that  which  results  from  a  < 
\  Mime  crime  deemed,  in  the  law,  infamoi 


m 


■ray,  m*  [cjty.  U 
L,  but  not  inmn{* 


at  a  f*rtf  hna  lw*n  convicted  awl  punished 

;  Bur  ilia*  the.  [luniilimr nt  itself  it  deemed 

Air  drftrrulmg   and    infamous.       But   the 

it,  in   its  own  uatuiw ,  lie.  infamous.      AH 

1   brlonta*  are   deemed  infamous; 

un  fraud  and  anas  moral  deprav- 

i  tbc  crimen  fain,  such  a-  Kan's, 

of  perjury,  piracy,  bribery,  con- 

njmtlarr  of  a  crime  or  to  conunit  a 

rt>l  ■Mill,  grand  larceny,  and  utler- 

—      Many  other  offence-,  th«ui>li 

la*-,  as  wall  a*  in  morula,  clo 

.    tilb  diso,iialification ;  such  as 

and  batteries,  and  other  stibor- 

A  (anion  will,  In  cast*  where 

ratfca  panj  to  hit  competency,  at  whatever 
Cat  K  any  bo  granted  ;  and  even  diotigh  the  party 
■m  aafrredl  lander  it  an  infamous  puribJiitienl. 
AoaanpurM  In  an  infamous  Crime,  who  lave  Dot 
baa  oaorirted,  bat  who  nwifaa  their  own  guilt,  are 
■  «  that  imwit  di-ohled  fpmi  riving  testimony  ; 
bataloaana  it  a  rrrrhnl  with  great  distrust  and 
rtHaaa,  aaat  i(  rarely  happen*,  tlwt  an;  conviction 
fain  J*r*  aaaaa  aonh  testimony  htandinir  alone  and 
aaegrrahwatnL — 4.  A  fourth  en"""'  of  incompetency 
w  m>ar-'i>nt  i^intrrnt.  It  is.  in  our  law,  a  general 
raV,  dat  ail  nUirso,  inleresltd  ill  Hie  event  of  a 
ebbbb,  tfcac  b,  n-h  persons  at  mutt  sain  or  lose  bj 
•  treat,  ate    ■nrnuipetcM    to    rive  testimony   in 

,,  .»  whom  their  hitwaal  incline's 

mprtent  to  give  testimony  fir  tin- 
a  interest,  Eowerrr,  required  lo 
M  be  a  ttgat  intern.!  (tlmt  is,  a 
M  recognised  In  ciur  junspni- 
*■»  a*  aadt),  and  not  merely  a  prejudice,  affection, 
■rWaa.or  rrlatJkavhip,  though  IUM  owy  go  to  his 
oaaat.  la  rc»j"»"l  to  relationship,  a  husband  and 
wsb  OBJaBat  1a>  witnesses  for  or  against  each  other. 
TWy  TM  tx>  witnesses  fir  each  other,  because 
ta— bmiti  a>»re.iD  lessl  contemplation,  one  and  the 
a«BBt  I  bob,  ijcarrslly,  aptiiist  each  other,  bemuse  it 
■•alildsaUuj  the  necessary  confidence  between  tliem, 
whan  tar  bar  deems  of  primary  and  fundamental 
— ipnrTsari  to  wciaJ  life.  Bat  all  otlier  lelnlioiis 
■ay  W  liunm,  for  or  against  eucli  oilier,  such  as 
atacr  and  caild,  master  and  servant,  jrunrdiuii  and 
■atd.  Hat  an  attorney  or  counsellor  cannot  be  a 
wsBMaa  wunl  his  client  at  to  any  matter  of  fact, 
■akfa  he  dernrd  from  his  client  in  professional  con- 
bbbbc*.  Hub  proceeds  upon  a  large  pound  of 
fatja-  policy.  If  the  interest  he  strictly  a  legal 
BIW,  it  b  immaterial  whether  it  is  great  or  small. 
Mitt*  not  a  legal  interest,  it  matters  not  how  strong 
*•  Ma  of  die  party  may  be.  for  tlmt  goes  to  his 
•Bask  only.  It  is  not  sufficient,  that  lie  has  on 
aaaaa   m    the   qaestion,   or   has  a  case  of  a  like 

•BM,  cr  c  must  be  such  that  the  verdict  may  be 
1  JBbi  a  nairncr.  for  or  against  him.  The  interest, 
I     *■,  ivwand  to  exclude  a  witness,  must  be  a  fixed, 

|     3p*  bains*.      Whenever,  therefore,  the  interest 
■  •man  b  doubtful,  he  is  of  course  admitted. 
b  really  interested  in  the  event  of  the 

•nt,  he  n  i»™ni*tent,althi»ig!i  tie  siijijhim"  hinwlf 

'  *»  *>  be,      It    would  seem   lo    follow,  that  if  he 

f  J"*"  bnBBclf  interested,  and  he  were,  in  fuel ,  not 

*.bi  ,a-tit  to  be  admitted  as  a  witness.     This  is 

1  lab  at  English  courts.    A  mere  honorary  engage- 

*J rH  not  nclude  a  witness.     If  the  verdict  or 

*,5^"renr*,nI1,,'lrail'nE<'tothewitiies^  or 

iitharer  atrairat  him,  er  a  claim  upon  lliro,  in 

■■-.-  |.», ,,,  ,i».-,  I*  i,  incompetent.      A  party  lo 

■  fw-.iri  u  fjem  tally  incompetent ,     fio  a  panon 
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n  pill  let  lii~  master  for  uegli  pence  or  nitsrondtici 
of  the  servant ;  so  a  letiiint.,  In  establish  tils  l»iiiiloi,l> 
title  ;  so  a  devisee  in  o  will,  to  prove  the  will ;  so  a 
creditor,  to  increase  the  fund  of  a  lankrupt's  estate. 
These  are  merely  put  by  way  of  example.     If  a  wit. 


3  that,  on  the 


whole,  lie  anajda  uidifTernit,  he  is  admisaihle.  Wo 
alltiou^h  he  is  inteifsled,  if  that  interest  is  released 
or  eiiinguislied  in  any  manner,  his  competency  it. 
restored.  So  where  the  wiuiesa  offers  lo  release  his 
interest  and  the  other  party  refuses.  A  member  of 
a  corporation  is,  generally,  incompetent  to  testify  In 
a  strit,  brought  by  the  corporation.  Tliere  are  car- 
lain  exceptions  lo  the  rule,  as  to  the  incompetency 
of  witnesses  on  account  of  interest,  which  have  been 
recognised  in  law,  and  which  germ  justified  by  a 
moral  necessity.  Thus,  agents,  factors,  and  servant* 
are,  generally,  if  not  universally,  admissible  «. 
witnesses  for  their  principals,  as  to  things  within  the 
scope  of  their  agency.  So  person*  entitled  to  n 
reward  for  conviction  of  oilier  persons  of  a  crime. 
So  Informers  entitled  to  share  in  a  penalty  ;  but 
this  is  provideil  for  by  positive  law.  So  a  party 
nibbed,  in  an  action  a^nintt  tlu*  liimdred  (q.  v.)  for 
bis  loss ;  for  otherwise  he  might  not  be  able 
to  prove  die  rohtiery,  which  is  usii.illya  secret  thing. 
The  rule  of  alli.wiiif  interested  ti  stimony,  er  men- 
Male,  is  to  be  understood  not  of  n  necessity  in  the 

Crticiilur  case,  but  of  a  general  necessity  in  casea 
longing  lo  thut  class. — If  n  witness  be  not  intc- 
resle<ral  the  lime  when  the  fact  occurred,  be  con- 
"ly  creatine  A  Mibse<|iiiiit  inu-rest  voluntarily  on 
wn  part,  deprive  the  party  of  his  testimony,  as 
by  making  a  bet,  or  wager  on  tbe  event ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  if  lite  interest  lie  Mealed  by  act  of  law,  or 
<ct  of  the  party  by  whom  he  is  called.  This 
may  suffice  as  a  general  outline  of  the  law,  as  to 
incompetency  on  account  of  interest.  And  cases 
often  arise  on  this  subject,  of  extreme  nicety  and 
ety,  where  the  application  of  the  rule  is  full  of 
,  and  difficulty.  Hut  the  consideration  of  such 
points  properly  lielonj;s  I"  a  lull  treatise  of  evidence. 
In  respect  to  oral  or  unwritten  evidence,  there 
e  some  otlier  rules,  which  il  may  not  be  without 
e  to  state.  And,  I.  as  lo  admitaiont.  These, 
when  made  by  die  party  himself,  or  by  his  agent  in 
the  particular  transaction,  are  evidence  acuinsl  him, 
though  not  for  him.  If  there  are  several  persons 
having  a  joint  interest,  an  admission  of  one  of 
them  in  respect  to  the  joint  interest,  is  evidence 
Bgainstall.  rio  an  admission  of  one  partner,  as 
to  pari  net?  hip  Iransactiaii.s.  is  evidence  against  all 
lite  partners.  But  in  cases  of  crimes  and  torts 
'-.  v.),  die  rule  is  mora  limited.  There,  theadmis- 
m  of  one  defendant  does  not  affect  die  others, 
iless  it  lie  a  part  of  the  rei  geitir ;  or  diere  be 
proof  of  a  common  conspiracy  or  ile-ign,  and  die 
.Ii  ilai-nr.,11-.  of  tin-  party  n-jM-ei.  lliai  il.-a:;i>.  and  arc 
a  part  of  it,  or  are  made  in  the  course  of  executing 
it.  But  the  actiai-.iiiii.  nr  .In  liraious  of  an  agent 
are  not  evidence  again-i  the  principal,  unless  they 
are  maite  in  a  caw  within  the  scope  of  hi-  employ- 
ment, or  are  8  part  of  there*  geila.  His  admissions 
at  another  time,  or  in  another  employment,  are  not 
What  he  slate-  while  he  is  doing  tut  net,  as 
agent,  is  evidence  ;  what  lie  stales  historically,  after- 
wards,astotheacHniii  |>ruci-ciliiip>  under  Ii  is  agency, 
is  not,  liecaiise  better  proof  may  lie  olitaiued,  for  he 
may  be  called  lo  appear  [»r-onally  as  a  witness. 
There  is  a  distinction  in  respect  lo  tlie  effect  of 
admissions.  In  some  cases,  they  are  conclusive;  in 
some,  not.  They  are  often  conclusive,  wlien  die 
party  lias  thereby  induced  another  to  act,  oi  give 
credit.     In  many  other  cases  they  may  lie  DOtHtsV 
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dieted,  wliere  they  do  not  operate  as  a  fraud  on ' 
other  persona. — S.  Secondly;  in  respect  to  cm-, 
fesMhms.  The  common  Jaw  seems  to  have  taken  a 
distinction  as  to  the  effect  of  confessions  in  civil J 
cases  and  in  criminal  cases.  Generally  speaking,  I 
they  are  evidence  in  civil  cases  as  admissions.  In  [ 
criminal  cases,  a  tree,  voluntary  confession  by  a 
party,  of  his  guilt,  is  also  evidence,  and  is  sufficient, 
per  se,  to  found  a  conviction ;  but  where  a  confes- 
sion has  been  obtained  by  duress,  or  threats,  or  by  a 
promise  of  pardon  by  an  agent  of  the  government  or 
tlie  prosecutor,  and  the  promise  is  not  complied  with, 
the  confession  cannot  be  given  in  evidence.  These 
cases  seem  clear.  But  wliere  a  party  has  made  a 
confession  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  or  upon  the 
suggestion  of  a  stranger,  who  had  no  authority  to 
promise  any  indulgence  or  pardon,  there  seems  some 
contrariety  of  opinion,  whether  such  a  confession  is, 
or  is  not  admissible  as  evidence.  I  Iowe ver  this  may 
be  (upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  express 
any  opinion),  it  is  certain,  that  any  facts  ascer- 
tained in  consequence  of  any  confession,  are,  in 
all  cases,  evidence ;  as  if  a  party  confess  that 
he  has  stolen  goods,  and  tells  where  they  are 
hidden,  and  they  are  found,  his  statement,  that 
they  were  there,  would  be  evidence  against  him, 
coupled  with  the  met  of  finding  them.— And  if  a 
prisoner  lias  been  admitted  as  a  witness  for  the 
government,  and  has  confessed,  and  afterwards, 
upon  the  trial  of  his  accomplices,  be  has  refused  to 
give  evidence,  it  has  been  decided,  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  may  be  convicted  upon  his  own 
confession 3.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses. Generally  speaking,  by  the  common  law, 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  if  believed,  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  any  fact.  There  are,  however, 
certain  exceptions:  First.  On  an  indictment  for 
perjury,  the  evidence  of  one  witness  is  not  sufficient 
to  convict,  for  that  would  be  only  oath  against  oath. 
There  must  be  either  two  witnesses,  or  strong 
independent  evidence  by  circumstances,  to  corro- 
borate the  testimony  of  one.  Secondly.  In  cases  of 
treason,  by  statute,  in  England,  there  must  be  two 
witnesses  to  the  tame  overt  act  of  treason,  or  one 
witness  to  one,  and  another  witness  to  another  overt 
act  of  the  same  treason.  Any  confession  would  be 
sufficient,  even  when  made  out  of  court,  if  proved  by 
witnesses.  But  in  regard  to  collateral  nets,  a 
single  witness  is  sufficient,  even  in  cases  of  treason. 
Thirdly,  in  courts  of  equity,  the  answer  of  die  defen- 
dant (being  under  oath),  as  to  acts  which  it  posi- 
tively and  clearly  denies,  will  prevail,  unless  dis- 
proved by  two  witnesses  or  one  witness  and  corro- 
borative circumstances.  A  single  witness,  without 
such  circumstances,  is  insufficient.  In  suits  at  law, 
the  rule  is  otherwise ;  and  a  single  witness  here 
suffices  in  ordinary  cases.  The  practice  in  courts  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is,  in  this  respect,  like  that 
nf  die  courts  of  equity. 

III.  In  respect  to  written  evidence.  This  is  divi- 
sible into  various  sorts : — 1.  Statutes  or  acts  of  the 
legislature.  These,  if  of  a  public  nature,  are  evi- 
flence  without  any  particular  proof,  for  the  judges 
are  bound  bo  take  notice  of  them  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  They  are  deemed  records,  and  of  such  a  high 
nature,  that  they  cannot  be  contradicted ;  for  it  is  a 
general  rule,  that  a  record  is  conclusive  proof,  that 
tlie  judgment  or  decision  was  made  as  is  tlierein 
stated.  But  judicial  tribunals  will  not  take  notice  of 
private  acts  of  the  legislature  ;  and  therefore,  unless 
made  evidence  by  some  special  law,  they  are  admis- 
sible in  proof  only  by  a  properly  authenticated  copy. 
But  when  so  proved,  they,  as  matters  of  record, 
cannot  lie  contradicted.  2.  Judgments.  Those  of 
the  superior  courts  of  law  are  matters  of  record,  ami 


are  also  conclusive.    Generally  id 
and  judgments  are  evidence  in  < 
parties  to  the  suit  and  privies  ;  bw       j  *■ 
dence  in  cases  between  strangers.     «  ien 
ment  is  directly  upon  the  point,  it  is  a 
the  &ame  parties,  and  their  privies,  • 
pleaded  as  an  estoppel.    And  in  cases,  i 
not  be  so  pleaded,  it  is,  as  evidence- 
between  the  same  parties  and  their  pri 
is  not  evidence  of  any  matter,  which 
rally  in  question  in  the  suit,  nor  of  an7  m» 
dentally  cognisable,  nor  of  any  matter  of 
from  the  judgment.    There  are  some  exc 
the  general  rule.    a.  The  judgment  in  a  sui 
strangers  is  sometimes  admissible,  as  the 
a  judgment  against  a  principal,  who  has 
video  of  a  felony,  may  be  given  in  evident 
an  accessory.    6.  Judgments  of  courts  of 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  are  sometimes  < 
uuon  all  persons.    Thus  lodgments  in  rem 
ot   seisures    by  I       e:     lequer  i         odh 
having  exclusive  lion.  «m     i 

sentences  of  cc        v.  .  .  *~ 

and  in  rem,  at  uw&  a*  w  *w  i*  *:« 
sentences  in  changing  the  pro,  */.  So 
of  ecclesiastical  courts  in  cam  of  wi 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  e.  Judgment 
of  general  rights,  as  of  a  right  of  common 
right  of  way,  a  custom,  a  pedigree,  &c 
missible  as  evidence  of  such  right,  custo 
suit  between  third  persons.  3.  There 
judicial  proceedings,  which  are  not  strict 
of  record,  as  decrees  in  chancery,  and  'mc 
inferior  courts,  to  which,  however,  the 
principles  apply,  as  matters  of  evident, 
ments  of  record.  4.  Depositions  also,  m^ 
examinations  by  magistrates,  are  often  ei 
cases  between  the  same  parties.  There 
cases,  in  which  public  writings,  not  June* 
journals  of  parliament,  public  gasettes,  n 
books,  ships'  registers,  rolls  of  manor  coun 
ation  books,  and  books  of  public  entries, 
are  evidence.  But  to  go  at  large  into  the  d 
applicable  to  them  would  occupy  too  modi 
IV.  In  respect  to  private  writings,  the 
plied  to  oral  testimony  are  generally  ; 
here.  Such  writings  are  evidence  betwe 
and  privies,  but  not  between  strangers,  eX4 
the  limitations  already  stated.  There  are 
cases,  in  which  the  written  statements  of 
himself  may  be  given  in  evidence,  in  his  oi 
such  as,  for  instance,  his  account  books, 
charges  made  by  him  in  respect  to  < 
charges,  which  are  properly  matters  oi 
such  as  debits  ami  charges  for  goods  sold, 
and  sen  ices,  and  for  materials  furnished, 
most  common  question,  that  arises  in  I 
written  instruments,  relates  to  the  mode  4 
them  to  be  genuine,  or  what  they  purp 
When  the  original  instrument  is  produced; 
jected  to,  and  there  is  a  witness,  woo  sub 
he  must  be  called  to  prove  the  due  exec 
by  the  party,  whom  it  purports  to  bind.  1 
ness  be  dead,  or  out  of  the  country,  the 
of  the  witness  must  be  proved  by  s 
quainted  with  it,  and  then  it  will  be  *»*. 
Uie  witness  saw  tlie  due  execution  of  k , 
evidence  without  further  proof.  If  there 
ness  who  subscribed  it,  the  handwriting  of 
who  executed  it  may  be  proved  by  some  p 
is  acquainted  with  it.  But  it  b  not  su 
prove  it  by  comparison  of  the  handwriti 
known  handwriting  of  the  party,  tnougL 
ilence  may  he  mbnitted  in  some  cases  as 
tive  evidence.     And  it  has  been  held,  that 


M  mimuttam  of  llie  party,  lhat  it  ■  Im 
h*  executed  k,  is  nut,  at  least  where 
■cxibxBue  witneas,  proof  of  die  due  ne- 
If  iW  instrument  is  lost,  upon  proof  of 
dm  party  to  whom  it  belongs  may  be 
ie  tile  )«>,  lb*  contents  of  it  may  be 
I  •  **WT  **"  other  proper  proof.  After 
t  ha»  been   executed  thirty  years,  anil 

■  baa  followed,  or  right  been  exercised 
'  u>  it.  N  1>  adaaissible  without  any  proof 
L      In    respect    to    written    evidence.,  a 

■  occurs,  how  fiir  parole  (oral)  evidence 
!.<  control   or  afreet  H.     There  are  two 


d  ia/enf  ambiguity,  and  Uif  other /wr/rnt 
The  latter  "ta  such  as  appears  utatn  the 
Wrnntent  itself,  from  tin  doubtful  nature 
I  wed.  Tlau  Cornier  is  where  die  term* 
WH  are  of  U>em«elves  certain  ami  free 

'  '    ■     .    :  ,:1  ■     .:  .,".:•!:    i  •     fl'oILl  '  Mill'  .  .  ■ 

■r  or  feet.  collateral  to  the  instrument. 
Hrr,  d  A  emit  his  manor  in  B  to  Cj 
i  two  manors  in  B,  the  whole  difficulty 
tpa»  the  instrument  itself,  but  from  llie 
«t  thai  lie  hut  two  manors  ;  for  if  lie  had 
hat  would  MireJy  pass.  If  A  devise  ail 
■  atffanw  B,  and  lie  bat  no  such  nephew, 
•  arfoew  C ,  tin-re  is  the  suae  latent  ani- 
a  nirii  of  these  cases,  and  indeed  in  all 
>a*  unlneuity,  jarule  evidence  is  ndmissi- 
r  what  or  who  was  intended  ;  for  as  the 
ran  (nan  parole  evidence,  that  may  also 
I  Is  ID  order  to  remove  it.  But  in  cases 
oW-iuty,  K  is  otherwise.  Parole  evidence 
aJailUad  k>  supply  a  meaning  which  tlie 
»«,  of  ibnnwhcs.  import,  or  to  give  cer- 
m  the  ward*  are  uncertain,  Indeed,  the 
la  in  our  taw  o,  that  no  parole  evidence  is 

la  vary,  explain,  or  control  written  instru- 
■U  or*  terras  to  Ihein,  or  to  Unlit  Dt  re 

Inpart  of  lhe  words  used  in  them.     The 

the  rule  is  Ihe  general  insecurity,  which 
m  bona  allowing  tlir  deliberate  acts  of 
i  writing  to  be  controlled  by  evidence  bo 
ib«  (object  to  so  nuicli  doubt,  as  tltiil  is, 
Kadi  upon  the  recollection  of  witnesses. 
■atruments  are  presumed  to  be  prepared 
«n  and  deliberation,  and  to  contain  uV 
ace  of  what  the  parties  intend,  ami  of  all 
y  intend.  There  are,  however,  some  ox- 
i  the  rule,  founded  on  general  convenience. 
strale  rather  tlian  weaken  its  original  pro- 
'arole  evidence  may  be  aihaitltd  to  show 
Legality  in  an  instrument.  So,  to  show 
d,  though  dated  on  one-  day,  was  actually 
on  another;  tor  this  dues  not  vary  its  leiral 
t  only  shows  when  it  began  to  operate. 
oca  may  be  shown,  bearing  upon  tlif  subject 
'  a  contract  and  creating  an  obligation, 
at  provided  for  in  it,  because  contracts  are 

U  he  made  vrilh  a  tacit  reference  to  the 
ttums  of  the  place,  and  to  include  the  cus 
Jsgalkins  and  rights,  if  then-  is  nothing  in 
act,  which  controls  the  operation  of  the  cus. 
,  the  usages  of' trade  ore,  for  a  like  ren- 
imible,  not  lo  supcisede,  but,  in  effect, 
a)  Ihe  real  intention  of  the  parties.  So.  in 
■Sea.  courts  of  equity  will  allow  pnroln  evi- 
establish  a  mistake  in  a  written  instrument; 
ihey  do  only  upon  ihe  clearest  proofs  in  an 
Jase.  when  the  mLtake  operates  in  fact  as  a 
on  the  party.  So,  in  relation  to  ancient  la- 
*,  M  B  "•  (fatten,  arhae  there  is  some  nin- 
i  long  course  of  practice  under 
good  proof  of  the  inte  original 


exposition  "f  Iheiu;  mid  parole  evidence  fur  tills  pur- 
pose  is  admissible;  lor  tl eli  lb'-  iiords  are  now  un- 
certain, they  may  have  been  certain  in  Ihe  age  when 
tlicy  were  used;  and  the  parlies,  by  their  long  ac- 
quiescence, are  presiuned  to  lijir.  put  the  proprr 
construction  on  them.  In  oil  such  cases  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  judicial  tribunals,  as  far  as  they  may.  to 
uphold  rather  than  deli-ai  ii  Km  men  Is.  There  arc, 
also,  rertnin  cases,  in  which  express  statute  pro- 
visions exist,  prohibiting  any  tint  written  prooli  of 
certain  contracts.  In  our  law,  the  principal  statute 
on  this  subject  is  commonly  willed  die  itatutt  uf 
frauda,  from  its  object  being  to  suppress  frntata. 
Among  tlie  contracts  embraced  in  this  statute  are 
for  llie  sale  of  kinds  or  interests  in  binds; 
tor  the  sali-  of  goods  nliove  n  certain  value. 
England  above  t"ii>;  contracts  to  become  nn- 
swerable  for  tlie  debt,  defanll.  or  iiiiwamngf  of 
another  person ;  conlracls  to  bind  execiiton  and  ad- 
ministrators lo  answer  damages  out  of  their  own 
estates;  and  contracts,  which  are  not  to  lie  performed 
wiihin  the  space  of  a  year  after  they  are  made. 
Probably,  in  most  countries,  the  civil  policy  has 
pointed  out  some  express  provisions  of  s  like  nature, 
by  which  a  written  contract  is  nuide  indispensable  lo 
create  n  legal  obligation. 

Wa  will  close  (his  outline  of  some  of  the  leading- 
principles  of  our  law  on  thi-  sul.'ji '-l  with  an  euume- 
rotton  of  a  lew  rule-,  which  did  not  properly  lull 
under  any  former  head.  1.  On  whom  tlie  bunlen  of 
proof  (onus  proaanrfi)  lies.  Generally  it  resls  on  tile 
pnrty,  who  alleges  llie  affirmative  of  liny  proposition, 
to  establish  it  by  suitable  proof.  But  sometimes 
even  he,  who  alleges  a  negative,  mMt  prove  it ;  as, 
in  oil  cases  where  llie  party  sets  npa  criminal  neglect 
or  omission,  he  must  establish  such  neglect  or 
omission  by  suitable  proof;  and  it  is  not  the  duly 
of  the  i>arty  clinrt'ed  to  establish  hi-  innocence,  for 
llie  law  will  presume  it  in  bis  favour,  until  lliere  ii 
to  the  contrary.  2.  The  best  evidence 
■  of  the  case  admits,  is  to  be  produced, 
me  meaning  of  this  rule  is  not.  that,  in  all  ones, 
tlie  liighest  possible  eviJeuce  is  to  lie  adduced  ;  but 
such  evidence  as  presupposes  that  no  better  is  behind, 
and  in  tlie  power  of  tlie  party.  The  evidence,  for 
instance,  of  a  writ  ten  contract  is  the  original  instru- 
ment ;  mid,  therclorc,  a  nipy  in  not  ceuemlly  admis- 
sible. But  if  llie  original  is  proved  to  be  lost,  thru 
a  copy  is  evidence  ;  for  that  is  the  next  best  proof. 
In  such  case,  the  copy  must  lie  proved  lo  lie  such. 
AfiTiin.  oral  evidenee  "ill  not  In-  n.lmitled  if  there  is 
.  but  if  there  is  no  copy,  then  it 
Hni  where  llie  best  evidence  is  given, 
necessary  to  fortify  ii  by  |  inducing  all  thai 
exists  of  llie  same  kind.  As  if  there  lie  Iwo  wit- 
nesses to  a  deed,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  il  by  one. 
There  are  certain  exceptions  lo  this  rule,  founded  on 
public  considerations.  As,  for  instance,  Ihe  origitiui 
of  ii  public  record  need  not  !-■  produced  ;  but  a  Copy 
Ls  sufficient  i  for  the  public  records  ought,  for  general 
convenience  and  preservation,  lo  remain  always  in 
one  place.  So  public'  officers,  acting  luider  written 
com  miss  inns,  need  not  show  them  ;  but  their  Beting 
as  officers  public]}-  is  ev  ideiic-.  yvimu  /ode,  of  their 
authority  ;  for  it  would  bo  criminal  si  to  act  without, 
authority.  So.  w  here  llie  fail  lies  more  immediately 
in  tlie  power  of  the  other  parly,  or  his  acts  conclude 
him— as  if  a  person  net  ;is  collector  of  taxes,  orns  a 
clcrcymaji  in  orders— I  tint  is  sufficient  evidence  for 
iii.rl'i  ci>oiis  it,  e-oiblisli  liis  official  cliaracter.  .'.. 
(ienerally.  finLs  only  are  evidence,  and  not  the  mere 
opinions  of  witnesses.  Hut  lliere  lire  certain  excep- 
tions; as,  in  questions  oi-cieoee  or  tnule,  persons  of 
skill  may  lie  asked  ttieir  opinions.  A  physician  may 
lie  asked  if  n  particular  wound  or  injury  would,  in 


.1  llie  i..iii:i 
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Iiis  op  in  ion,  produce  death;  and  a  shipwright,  his  j 
opinion  us  to  tin*  M*a-worthuicss  of  a  ship.  4.  The  | 
substance  only  of  any  imrticular  point  «jt  Issue  of  fort 
need  In*  proved.  This  givis  rise  to  u  great  variety 
of  (pies;  ions,  as  lo  tiie  materiality  or  immateriality  of 
•.•articular  circumstances,  included  in  the  jx>int  at 
issue;  and  U|hhi  these  questions  depends  the.  doctrine 
ot  variance  in  mir  law.  What  variance  is  or  is  not 
material,  is  often  matter  of  great  nicely.  Then*  may 
he  a  variance  in  the  proof  of  a  date,  or  of  some  word* 
of  a  contract,  or  of  the  time  ami  place,  of  nuking  it. 
or,  of  some  other  circumstance.  lint  a  discussion  of 
this  subject  cannot  lie.  hail  here  without  occupying 
too  inncii  K]uu*e.  5.  There  an-  certain  thing*,  which 
courts  and  judges  will  judicially  take  notice  of  with- 
out any  proof.  They  will  take  notice  of  all  public 
and  general  laws;  of  all  general  customs  i>f  the 
realm  ;  of  the  commencement  and  prorogation  of  the 
sessions  u(  the  legislature;  of  the  king,  president, 
governor,  &c..,  of  the  state;  of  all  the  courts  of 
general  jurisdiction  in  the  same  state  ;  of  the  general 
customs  of  merchants  and  trade  ;  of  the  ordinary 
computations  of  time  by  the  czili-udur  ;  of  the  known 
civil  divisions  of  the  country  into  counties  ;  of  public 
holydaysand  festivals;  of  public  proclamations,  and 
other  public  documents  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments ;  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are 
»l  pence  or  at  war;  of  the  nations  and  sovereigns 
ackuowledi>cd  by  our  i-uv eminent  ;  and  of  many 
(tiller  fuct>.  which  belong  to  the  public  proceeding 
:nid  interests  of  the  country.  Hut  of  inferior  courts 
ot  Limited  jurisdiction,  not  recognised  in  public  sta- 
tutes, of  I  cm -a  I  customs  :unl  usages,  of  foreign  laws. 
of  jtcculiar  tenures,  and.  in  many  instances,  ot  local 
ideographical  divisions,  n.»t  necessarily  involved,  in 
the  discliarire  of  public  duties,  judges  and  courts  will 
not  take  notice. 

F.VOLl  LIONS,  in  tactics,  an1  the  movements  of 
a  troop,  for  practice,  or  in  the  fact*  of  the  enemy. 
They  comprehend  the  fori  nation  of  columns,  man-lies. 
&c.  (See  MittHfHvrc.)  The  movements  of  a  lieei  at 
sea  an*  also  called  rvuluthms. 

FA'OLVKNTS,  in  ni;> thematic* ;  curved  lines, 
tnriued  by  the  evolution  of  curves. 

KVKKMOND.orKVKKMoNT  (Cii\m>«  M  *a- 
i.-kTKi.  I'K  Sr  I)i:mn),  lord  of  St ;  lioni  in  l«i Hi.  at 
St  Denis  le  tlurist;  one  of  the  most  lively  writer*  of 
his  times,  who  paid  Less  attention  to  alMruct  spe. 
cnlnlious  than  lo  ihe  philosophy  «f  social  life,  lie 
studied  law,  but  subu-ipicutly  entered  the  military 
service,  was  present  at  Nordliiujeu  aihl  Fn'yhunr. 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  and.  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  sin  cession,  was  created  field-inurslial.  In 
society,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  and  }*•  netra- 
tioii.  and  retained  ail  his  vivacity  till  his  death.  He 
was  eminent  among  the  epicurean  wils  of  that  time, 
who  siKHi  acquinsi  a  powerful  influence  on  French 
philosophy.  Kor  some  indiscretions  in  his  conduct 
and  in  his  writings,  he  wj'.s  imprisoned  in  the  Ha-lile. 
lie  afterwards  escafted  a  second  arrest  only  by  a 
flight  to  Kiiglaud.  He  died  in  \"iX\.  His  tKttrr»» 
tmfrrs  appeared  nt  l'aris.  in  1(%H\  in  2  vols,  -tto,  mid 
at  Anislci-dam.  in  I70t>,5  vols.  I2iu<».  and  in  17i\ 
I'.'  vols.  ls?mo.  In  tlie  most  of  his  works,  grace, 
ease,  and  vivacity,  are  the  prevailing  features.  Fro 
found  views  are  rarely  met  with  in  iJiem. 

FAVALD.  .luii\.  oiii»  of  the  ui'ist  original  Danish 
|mm  ts  of  modem  times,  particularly  distinguished  as  a 
tragic  ami  elegiac  j»oet,  was  horn  at  Cojieiilingeu,  in 
I  7  l.t,  but  was  educated  in  Slcswic.  when'  his  fattier 
was  a  preacher.  The  leoeinK  of  the  saints,  which 
wen*  given  him  to  read,  inflamed  his  imagination. 
'I  he  lot  of  a  missionary,  compelled  lo  undergo  in 
n. iiuer, i Me  hanlships  in  rrmote  parts  of  the  earth, 
,iiii"iii!  In  -.tilu lis  and  h;;[Uiriaii«.  excited  his  spirit ; 


but  the  perusal  of  Robinson  <  rtisoe  took  <turti 

hold  of  him.  that  he  fled  from  his  father** 

search  of  a  desert  island.     This  step  only  i 

the  severity  of  his  father,  who,  Ire  ins:  deter 

make  a  theologian  of  his  '•on,  sent  nim  to  I 

gen.      Tlie  constraint  i injured  on  his  inc.' 

which  wen*  fixed  on  tlie  mil.tury  profession, 

«une  intolerable  to  the  young  inau ;  he  ra 

second  time,  and  enlisted  in  tlie  l'ru»ian  i 

llambiirg.     Hut,  lieing  compiled  to  jo.u  a 

of  artillery  at  Magdeburg,  instead  oi  being 

to  the  hussars,  as  he  had  been  pn>miM»d,  Ur 

the  I'riissiaii  stAiulunl,  in  the  seven  years' 

entered  tlie  Austrian  sen  Ice,  wlierp  he  was 

better  treated,  bill,  having  ilisiingiiished  hi 

several  occasions.  wa>  promised  pnnnotioii. 

dition  of  emliraciiig  the  Catholic  rrlifiu 

Kwald  refused;  and.  being  liberated  by  hi 

he   returned  to  Copenhagen.      lie   now 

upply  himself  seriously  to  theology.     Hut 

pomtineiit  in  love  again  interrupted  his  ran 

world  and  life  became  odious  to  him.  and 

into  despondency.     He  was  tlieii  twenty-tli 

old,  and  was  unconscious  of  the  talent  *ii 

within  him.     An  accident  kindled  the  fia 

the  death    of  Frederic  V.   of   Denmark. 

requested   to  com|K»e  an  elegy ;    ami   thi 

admiration  with  which   it  was  received  n 

ambition  of  the  young  man,  wImhiow,  eneni 

the  aciiilemy  of  Copenhagen,  protected  by  I 

and  Haptens,  and  assisted  with  the  advice 

stock,  then  residini:  in  Co|>entiagen.  miule  r 

gress  in  his  new  career,  and  sunn  became  o 

most  eminent  Lyric,  ami  tragic  (met*  of  hi 

His  Death  of  llalder.  tin-  subject  of  whicl 

from  the  mythoLo^>  of  die  Adda,  iind    hi 

tmgedy  taken  fnmi  the  ancient  history  of  I 

an*  works  which,  iioiu  illistan  l:n»  iii-.ny  del' 

the  imitress  of  tnie  genius  ;  and  sevnal  of 

and  elegies  ure  among  the  Um  that  nimli 

liave  produced.      Ihe  assistance  which  he 

from  the  government  was  always  iii«inT:cie 

support,  and  he  was  obliged  to  earn  a  triflin 

by    occasional  {mmius.      F.wnltl   died  in  |«i 

1 7s I .  M-sircely  thirty-ciL'ht  years  old.  luiving 

tor  years  with  waul,  and   suffering  from 

which  was  pnniiiretl  by  his  irregular  inaitiM 

A  iH'autifnl  edition  of  Iiis  jhhiiis  appeare^l  t 

his  ih^iih.  in  four  volumes.      For  tun  lit  r  in 

n-s|  iff, in.;  him.  see  Fursi'-i  Hrirf'r  vbrr  Awe 

Ltf*-ratt:r. 

KWALD.  Jons  Lkwis,  doctor  of  divii 
ecclesiastical  rouiisi'llor,  was  b»>m  in  IT] 
small  village  of  llayii  tier  drei  Kii'hen  (of  t 
Daks),  in  the  principality  of  Isenbure.  Af 
finish*  1 1  his  stu.iies  aiMl  actetl  Mime  til 
iust meter,  his  lord,  the  priiK*e  of  Isenburg, . 
him  pn'acherin  ( iffeiiUu'h.  Sul>scqueiitJy,  h 
a ii  inv iiatiou to  1  Jetmold, in  Lippe,  wlnre he 
till  17SI  Having  found  the  schools  in  a 
he  established  a  seminary  (ur  the  education  ul 
aiul  dit  I  uuH-h  tor  the  improvement  of  schools  i 
In  those  t  :uies  ol'deim  icracy  ( i  Til*  *  .he  puhlisf 
es^iy,  //  "rfjf  ttAlt*-  tlvr  A*M  i*1'J  thun  ■*  M  hal 
Nobility  ilo  now  ')  in  which  he  adv  e<sl  them 
i  ier  many  j-ri\  ilexes,  which  o.i^ht  to  liav  e  fare 
imiu  beti  ire.  lu  17^".  heaireplt  dlheotfireti 
in  lin-men.  to  wliuh  he  was  uiluiuiiousI: 
He  was  made  tlocUir  of  divinity  by  the  fJ 
f.uultv  in  Marburjr.  In  llniuen.  also,  t 
-chiH>ls  iii  a  miserable  stule.  lu*  intnulu 
..iipnnejiieuts  in  them,  aisl  renilereil  oUmt 
services  to  the  city.  After  preaching  th 
years,  fimling  fonwlf  unable  to  endun-  liw 
d'lM.'oiirsiim    in    the    larce   him!    fn*pHnti) 
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d.  Ill  lWM.aauiiuaiionlolieidel- 
of  iwnk  After  twu  year*,  lie 
trub*  (1*17),  where  bodied,  March 
l  hw  devotional  work*.  Iir  published 
I  L'rmmia,  ami,  lor  several  yrnra,  a 
tehrtft,  with  wfwul  other  work.. 
rrtwlw,  amount  to  HJOvols.  Many 
nl  through  tlirrr  or  four  cdttimu  ; 
■ItaVatsaJ  Sno  Dutch,  dim!  wdm  1MB 


b*  born  in  Cecil  comity.  Maryland. 
11b  savourite  study,  frum  bis  early 
l—natirn.  Id  17M,  he  joined  die 
incetun  college,  where  he  oftniaied, 
of  the  craniniar  school.  He  was 
li*  chats  in  1766,  and  was  iip|*>iute.l 
olWge.  Having  rew>lved  to  study 
MU  Maryland,  and  wa*  licensed 
bu-hina;  hk  course,  by  dip  presby- 
s,  I  trlmwuv.      At  the  age  nl"  t  rail y- 

-' d  to  instruct  the  phllosophi- 

I    of  I'tuuiilelphia.      In  [lie 
t  lh»  (Moral  dioree  of  lhe 
..    aattk-u  ut  thai  city,  which  lie 
■  uuttl  1773.      Id  the  interval,  he 
I   for    liii  excellent    Lectures   on 
"l  published.     In  ihc 
d  to  Great  Britain,  bo  solicit 
ny.  and  there  he  formed 
e  distinguished  men   of 
1,  Glasgow,  Montrose,  J'unih-e, 
■am  with  tbeir  frrnlum,  and  the 
jh  conferred  uo  him  the  decree 

a      In  London,  lord  North,  then 
frequent  conferences  with  him, 
fcsanrfsan  between  the  colonies  nod 

S.      It  is  related  that  he  nrnwmi- 
conciliated  the  favour  of  doctor 
a,  by    hi)   agreeable   address    nmi 


(  ye* 


775.      Four 


i*ju  of  provost  ol'  the  university  of 
-fcith  he  61  led  until  his  death,  lie 
talent  of  the  .American  pliilns.-.jilecal 
*  Transactions  lit-  contributed  several 
n.  He  ma-le  important  additions  in 
1  articles  in  tlie  American  edition  of 
■a  Bntannica.  His  reputation  as  n 
rsoseit  him  to  lie  chosen  one  of  the 

0  run  the  boundary  line  of  tile  slate 
d  to  settle  the  boundary  line;  between 
vlA*-sachuscUs  nnd  ''uuneotieul,  and 
tkaiiia  and  Virginia.  Doctor  Kwiug 
r.  8,  1&C6,  in  the7lst  year  ofhis  age, 
lerted  for  his  virtues  and  know  li-ity  ■. 
MATA  (eruptions);  diseases  of  the 
ii  fever,  hence  called  oenn-,  lint  erup- 
euisll  them  from  '-hr<,uvnl  eruptions, 

irn  idciuall;  aciuiupiiiii.il  with  fever 
dkal  laniOBge,  imjirtipnci).  They 
all  pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  rush. 
as  Its  peculiarities,  relating  to  the 
nrifin,  to  lite  form  and  position  of  the 

1  In  the  continuance  ol"  ilie  disorder. 

,lftc. 

lTE.  When  .Narses,  the  general  of 
*ror  of  the  I'ast,  dud  entirely  subdued 
id  their  allies  in  Italy  (552—551), 
Del  tlie  middle  part  of  Italy  Into  a 
e  Kitten!  empire,  and  gave  Lhe  potent 
n  officer  called  an  ej-urcn.  Aisloluliiis, 
.nndwnls.  eiinquernl  liaveiuia  and  lln 
He  (75*);  but  Pepin,  king  ofdie  Pranks, 
••f  u  in  755,  anil  bestowed  il  on  the 


l-.jie,  Stephen  111.  since  thi.  time,  Ravenna  audits 
1 1  rriiorj  nnve  remained  unite, I  to  llicpapaldoiniuious. 
Among  tlie  modern  Greeks,  an  er.jrr'i  II  ■  deputy 
of  the  patriarch,  who  travels  about  in  the  provinces, 
aial  visir.s  Uie  bishops  nud  churches 

EX  CATHEDRA  (Latin  ;  m, from. and coMeoVo, 
from  the  Greek  •a/tlf*,  cliulr);  a  phrase  aid  in 
speaking  of  tlie  pnUnfl  OttttM  or  decisions  of  prt- 
lnt.s,  tiiiefly  the  jioficj,  .leiivered  in  their  pontifical 
capacity.  Hence,  in  common  language,  the  phrase 
is  used  for  any  dtri'iun,  dirci-tiun,  onfer,  &c,  given 
with  an  air  of  official  authority. 

HXCAVATIONS.  The  iuslory  of  tlie  rcfulnr 
explorations  tuider  ground,  for  tlie  ancient  remains 
of  Roman  art.  begin.  «  ill.  Lhe  ediil  of  pope  Leo  X., 

August  l'T,  1615,  njipoiiitine  Rnplmel  fi -'- 

inteiulcnt.  of  anliquiliea.     'Hie  » 
and,  still  m  ~ 


e  words  of  tlite  o 


_.  _  edict, 

mule,  a  ni-.irt  lo  LeoX.,  it  rmerly  nscribed 
Custigliime,  hul  idierwank  urknuu'ledged 
by  Francesconi  as  the  |  mil  lie  lion  of  rUipliae),  give 
tlie  clearest  proof  of  die  truly  barbarian  spirit  with 
which  the  specimens  of  antiquity  laid  been  treated  in 
Home,  By  the  regulations  and  tlie  example  of  Ba- 
pluiel,  order  was  introduced  into  the  midst  of  this 
confusion.  [Sec  an  account  of  liis  services  InFior- 
illo's  Hi*/ofy  of  Painting,  i.  US ;  tual  Kcwwva  Life 
of  Leo  X.,  chapter  2».)  Hut  die  ground  was  -till 
too  rich  to  allow  a  regular  and  systematic  search  to 
take  tlie  place  of  an  indiscriminate  collection  of 
curiosities.  Flam.  Vaccn's  excellent  Ccmm.  rfr  Slonu- 
ntntii  Rmnnnit  wo  et  Slajorum  JBm  defrehnuit,  in 
.6BI,  of  which  Carlo  Tea  has  given  iui  imjirovrd 
edition,  in  his  Mitedlanta  jHiititftcii,  mtara,  tt  uiiti- 
qtutria  (Itome,  1790,  vol.  i..  page  SI  et  seq.),  is 
therefore  ratiier  an  account  of  occidental  discoveries, 
titan  of  regular  excavations. 

The  business  of  excavation  was  not  carried  on  ex- 
tensively in  Rome  until  recently.  Before  Ibis  onlj  a 
few  tombs  (tliose  of  Naso,  Scipio,  &c),  and  some 
■'leyarib  lindbeeti  oueu'-d.  I  'mini:  lhe  government 
the  French  in  Italy,  the  ballu  oi  Titus,  the  arena 
the  coliseum,  tile  arch  of  Cnustaiitinc,  and  die 
urn  of  Trajan,  were  laid  open,  tidier  in  whole  or 
[inrt;  and  the  excavations  of  die  piautera,  of  the 
LToiuid  around  tlie  temple  "I  peace .  ami  tlie  columns 
of  I'hoc.'is  Were  lie;no.  nod  lime  hewn  carried  on  by 
the  direction  of  the  exi-tiny  ifowrumciit,  with  a  view 
of  clearing  Lhe  anciinl  loiiuu  entirely  from  the  ruins 
"  entnries.  In  tin.  iWuin  \\n-  foimd,  in  ISslt,  the 
mile  stone,  from  which  ull  those  iijioh  the  high- 
ways lea  dint;  from  Home  were  numbered.  Indie 
t'ampagiia  di  Huuia,  the  villa  nl'  Ailriau  early  a t- 
tnictcil  attention,  'lhe  excavations  at  Gabii  (17tla( 
are  alsi  celehraKil.  Those  at  Velia,  at  llstia,  nailer 
die  direction  of  Feu,  those  at  .Niuiuin.  as  well  as  die 
examinations  at  Otricnli  unit  at  1'riuli,  near  I'dine 
(IS17).  have  always  been  productive.  Several  sta- 
tues of  the  muses  lane  lately  betO  found,  not  la r 
from  Mont*'  Calvo,  in  the  Sabine  territory  ;  and,  ill 
I8;;6,s  temple  of  llcr<  nle-,  with  statues,  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  at  Brescia.  The  skilfully  con- 
ducted excavations  at  Uerculaneiun  uud  I'ompeii 
(ire  Mine  arlir/cij  have  lieeii  very  utece-sliil.  The 
resurrect  ion.  as  it  were,  of  these  cities,  lifts  encour- 
npi  il  tin1  wut  ni  all  countries. 

lu  France,  the  example  of  PeiriHC  ha*  shown  ami 
qunrians  how  well  tliat  eoiiuir)  tuti  reward  h  diligent 

-r;ireli.      M I'iiU'-mi,  t'uj-lil-..  and,  recently,  .Milliu. 

have  followed  in  bis  steps.  In  the  official  reports  of 
the  institute,  accounts  have  freiniemly  lieen  given  ol 
and  buildings ;  for  exaui[ile. 


4til  pieces  of  money,  and  n 
h  puiiileil  walls.  In  HungHr;. ' 
iiria,it[al,iii(icnmuiy,th.iseoiu 
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Rhine,  those  near  A  1*7,  and  those  at  Brisgau  (see 
Brisgau),  and  in  several  other  places,  are  important. 
Spain  appears  to  have  taken  no  steps  to  decide 
whether  its  soil  contains  treasures.  The  Mosaic  at 
Italica  was  discovered  by  accident.  Pietro  della  Valle 
was  one  of  the  earliest  travellers  who  made  excava- 
tions fur  curiosities  in  Egypt.  In  these  latter  times, 
no  stranger  goes  there  without  an  axe  and  spade. 
Syria  has  been  less  explored.  At  I'ersepolis  and 
Tadinor  the  ruins  have  been  oftener  described  than 
explored.  The  tombs  at  Ilium  were  opened  by  count 
Cboiseul^ouffier,  at  the  same  time  that  Hamilton  was 
examining  tliose  of  Magna  (inrcia.  Tlic  later  travel- 
lers in  Greece — Nointel,  Spun,  and  Wheeler — appear 
to  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  tiling  beyond 
drawings.  Of  late  years,  the  Turks  have  allowed 
regular  excavations  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofruined  alifices.  'Hie  most  important  discovery 
made  there  was  that  of  the  iEginetan  statues  of  I'an- 
hellenic  Jupiter,  and  some  specimens  of  architecture 
from  1'higalia.  Comparatively  few  specimens  of 
ancient  art  have  been  found  in  Sicily.  Baron  Giu- 
dica,  indeed,  caused  a  whole  town  (Acre)  to  be 
excavated ;  but  only  a  few  utensils  rewarded  his 
search. 

While,  Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and 
even  distant  India,  have  been  explored,  by  travellers 
devoted  to  the  arts,  the  people  ot  die  north  of  Kumpe 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  waiting  till  accident 
should  discover  to  them  the  remains  of  ancient  times. 
In  the  Netherlands,  a  wooden  bridge,  evidently  the 
work  of  the  Romans,  was  discovered  in  a  marsh  ;  at 
Salsburg,  the  old  Juvavium  ;  at  Bonn,  and  at  Neu- 
wied,  some  monuments  of  Roman  power.  Even  the 
old  town  of  Winfried  was  not  neglected,  and  the 
pagan  monuments  in  Silesia  were  examined.  Very 
recently,  tlie  late  emperor  Alexander  caused  tlie 
remains  of  past  ages,  all  along  the  Black  sea,  and 
in  Taurida,  to  be  examined  by  the  antiquarian  Von 
Kohler,  and  those  which  could  not  be  removed  to  be 
exactly  measured  and  described.  Thus  both  north 
and  south  are  making  similar  exertions.  Among  late 
excavations  of  great  interest  are  tliose  on  tlie  estate 
of  the  prince  of  Cunino,  where  Etruscan  vases  were 
found,  in  1830,  apparently  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
(See  Elruria.)  Very  recently  excavations  liave  been 
made  on  tlie  site  of  tlie  ancient  Vaestum,  which  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  vast  temple,  with  sculptures 
of  tlie  greatest  interest.  They  are  particularly  de- 
scribed in  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats,  of  July  5, 
1830. 

EXCELLENCY  ;  a  title  first  given  to  tlie  Lom- 
bard kings,  and  afterwards  assumed  by  several  em- 
perors of  the  West;  for  instance,  Charlemagne, 
Conrad  I.,  Frederic  1.,  &c.  It  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  inferior  princes,  especially  in  Italy,  until 
they  also  gave  it  up,  after  pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1  (30, 
had  bestowed  tlie  title  of  eminence  on  the  cardinals. 
The  princes  now  assumed  tliat  of  highness;  tlie 
more  readily  because  some  amliassadors  of  the  first 
rank,  at  Rome,  had  already  adopted  the  title.  Since 
tliat  time,  tlie  title  of  excellency  has,  by  general  use, 
become  a  title  of  office  or  service,  in  no  ease  heredi- 
tary, or  transferable  from  one  member  of  a  family  to 
another,  but  always  belonging  to  tlie  office,  and  only 
Imrnc,  on  the  European  continent,  by  ministers  in 
art  mil  sen  ice,  by  the  highest  court  and  military  dig- 
nitaries, and  by  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries. 
Foreign  ministers  are  addressed  by  the  title  of  your 
excellency  by  way  of  courtesy,  even  if  they  have  no 
rank  which  entitles  them  to  this  distinction ;  but 
charge's  d'affaires  never  receive  this  title.  Governors 
of  Engl ish  colonies  are  also  called  excellency.  I n  tlie 
I'nited  States,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
only  one  who  has  the  title  of  excellency  by  a  consti- 


tutional provision.  The  president  of 
States  is  sometimes  sf  token  of  in  foreign 
his  excellency  the  president.  We  have  an 
title  was  at  first  given  to  emperor*  ;  at  p 
lower  classes  in  Italy  call  every  foreign 
whole  coat,  ecceUenza. 

EXCEPTION,  Laws  or.     See  Law 
lion. 

EXCHANGE.     See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

EXCHEQUER ;  an  ancient  court  of  m 
lished  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  inu 
cipally  to  order  the  revenues  of  the  enr 
recover  die  king's  debts  and  duties.  The 
sists  of  two  divisions,  vis.,  the  receipt  < 
cliequer,  which  manages  the  royal  revrtui 
■  judicial,  which  i<  subdivided  into  n  court 
and  a  court  of  common  law.  See  Van 
(England.) 

EXCISE  may  be  sajd  to  be  an  inland  d 
|iost,  laid  on  commodities  consumed,  or  01 
which  is  the  last  stage  before  cunsunp 
excise  on  coffee,  soap,  and  candles,  wn 
consumes  in  his  family.    Many  articles 
are  excised  at  the  manufactories.     As,  1 
few  countries  the  definitions  of  excise,  a 
torn,  &c.,  are  scientifically  settled,  it  is  a 
bible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  i« 
plicable  to  all  countries.     Excise  is  e 
extending  to  all  commodities,  or  par** 
only  on  certain  articles  of  consumption, 
sort  was   introduced  into  Saxony,  at 
Leipsic,  as  early  as  1438,  and  extended 
tlie  diet  of  Grimma  ;  but  a  perfect  $' 
erul  excise  was  first  devised  in  Fraikv, 
introduced  into  Holland,  soon  after  it  bad 
republican  form  of  government ;   into  tl 
lirandenburg,  under  tlie  reign  of  the  e 
deric  William  tlie  Great;  and  into  Sal 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Excise  duties  were  introduced  into  E 
tlie  Long  1'arliameiit  in  1043;  being  lb 
the  makers  and  venders  of  ale,  beer, 
perry.     The  royalists  boon  after  followed 
pie  of  the  republicans  ;  both  sides  declari 
excise  should  be  continued  no  longer  tin 
mination  of  the  war.     But  it  was  found  t 
tive  a  source  of  revenue  to  be  again  rel 
and  wlien  tlie  nation  had  been  accustomed 
few  years,  the  parliament  declared,  in 
tlie  "  impost  of  the  excise  was  the  mo 
indifferent  levy  that  could  be  laid  upor  •' 
It  was  placed  on  a  new  footinjr  at  thf 
and  notwithstanding  Mr  Justice  Bite 
tliat  "  from  its  first  original  to  tlie  pre*** 
very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  peoj 
land  " — (Com.  book,  i.  c.  3.), — it  has  cam 
gressively  to  gain  groimd  ;  and  is  at 
imposed  on  a  variety  of  most  important  - 
furnishes  nearly  half  the  entire  public  rat 
kinirdom. 

The  laws  with  respect  to  the  a 
of  the  excise  were  consolidated  Uj 
IV.  c.  53.,  from  which  the  followin-  , 
selected  : — Four  commissioners  o 
They  are  to  be  subject,  in  all  thii 
peculiar  duty,  to  the  onlers  of  dfe 
may  appoint  collectors  and  other  1      1 
ami  give  them  such  salaries  and 
Treasury  shall  direct :  but  they  ■■» 
increase  the  number  of  inferior  <       m  1 
permitsion  and  approval  of  the  Lr 
ber  of  tlie  house  of  commons  can  be  *  > 
of  exci«e.    No  officer  of  excise  is  to  taw 
fere  at  any  election  of  a  member  of  1 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  .£500.  and  bei 
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at  permitting 


.*  or  place  n(  trust 
I  J-  NcTperiue  holding  any  office  of 
■  I  in  mmj  tan  of  goods  tubjeet  to  lite 
Any  pova  bribing  or  offering  to 
fceer  of  excise  shad  forfeit  «SflO. ; 
I  such  bribe,  or  doing, 
Ailing  any  act  irrltiingwhereliy 
excise  laws  may  be 
atcn,  mu  lonrnt  A"500,  and  be  de- 
ft** of  rve*  after  serving  hi*  nuijesty  in 
whatever.  Uul  if  any  of  lite  parlies  to 
j-m  suctions  shall  inform  against  ihe 
m;  proceedings  thereupon  slmll  have 
d,  be  shall  lie  indemnified  against  the 
(tasbiiilin  imposed  fur  such  offences. 
*  Hiy  officer  to  utter  any  building  or 
Bed  for  carrying  on  any  trade  suljjecl 
either  irj  m^lit  or  liy  itay,  ihut  if  by 

^i  off*  constable  or  pcaec  olhcer), 
Ice.  Anil  upun  ail  otiicer  mak- 
l  ha  luui  cause  to  suspect  (hut  goods 
w  lb*  eiose  acts  are  deposited  in  any 


r*  ai  Uie    peace,  may  grant  warrant  to 

•  OM  audi  house  or  place,  (II  in  the 
Mmim  of  a  constable,)  to  search  for 

•  hriatrd  gw>d».  Specimen  hooks  may 
h*   aim  i  on  the  premises  of  persons 

•  ncu  laws  ;  and  any  one  who  shall 
Irtacw  audi  books  shall  be  liable  to  a 
Caw.  Gouds  fraudulently  removed  or 
order  Id  avoid  the  duty,  to  be  forfeited; 

jsting  In  such  removal  >linll  for- 
!  the  value  of  such  goods,  or 
n  of  the  commissioners.  Alt 
,ose,  molest,  &c.,  any  officer  of 
in  of  his  duty,  shall  respectively, 
w»  oaroce,  forfeit  £200. 
ML'MCATION;  the.  exclusion  of  aprr- 
ncirty,  and  depriving  htm  of  its  fellow, 
particularly,  the  exclusion  of  a  Christian 
■I'll.     Some  kind  o" 


t  at  religious  worship  with  Uie   people. 


wi  by  Ihe  whole  community,  and  the 
cpeJJing  unwurthy  member*  must  have 
necessary  in  so  delicate  a  situation  as 
h  the  first  Christians  were  placed.  li; 
s  right  of  pi  cum  muni  union  became  cou- 
I  buhops  ;  and,  both  in  the  Greek  and 
■ulic  churches,  the  subject  of  excoinmu. 
W  more  and  more  distinctly  settled  by 
1  decrees.  A  person  excommunicated 
nan  Catholic  ctturch  is  put  out  of  the 
of  the  faithful;  via.,  he  cannut  hear 
te  of  the  Lord's  supper,  nor  attend  public 
^.  ;  no  person  is  allowed  to  have  any 
lion  with  him  except  in  case  of  necessity. 
etatioos,  for  instance,  may  allow  such 
j*i  ;  as  Francis  I.  of  France  ulwuys 
Bpsinigc  with  the  excommunicated  Henry 
ngiand.)  Since  the  lime  of  [.ope  Cre- 
here  have  been  two  kinils  of  excommuni- 
i.e  Roman  church — the  greater  and  (tie 
former  excludes  the  person  frunt  all  com- 
blhe  faithful,  and  from  the  privilege,  of 
aral.  Snbjects  were  absolved  from  allc- 
leir  sovereign,  who  lay  under  the  greater 
eaiion,  nay,  were  forbidden  to  obey  him. 
re  modem  times,  many  Catholic  ecclesi- 
lers  have  mainlained  that,  as  an  exeom- 
private  person  Is  not  prohibited  by  civil 


governments  from  managing  his  worldly  aBurs,  ■ 
the  excommunication  of  a  prince  ought  ni 
any  influence  oil  matters  of  political  a*—  '■ 
(sine,  for  instance.   the  ahln:  Fleurj's 
/'  Hirfture    cctlrnuitittuc,    dtjmii     j  A* 
r.-h,  Il'IX).)      flesijcs,  Ilic  spirit  "f  tlte  age  is  si 
nut  tn  id  low  fin  exco  in  mimical  ion  in  have  tin: 
influence  mi  the  relations  between  princes  niul  ,i< 
as  in  lite  middle  ages.     At  tliul  lime,  the  pop. 
*   '    aven  wliole   cities,  provinces,  ■ 

excommunication  was  then  eonal- 
dered  the  heaviest  visitation  which  the  e. 
could  sillier.  All  religious  services  t: 
w»s  no  regular  burial,  no  ringing  of  the  belli,  & 
Keiics  and  crucifixes,  and  all  otlirr  tilings  wlr 
had  been  full  of  religious  rum  fori  (o  the  lielie' 
were  supposed  to  lose  (heir  spiritual  power,  (ire- 
gory  V.  first  pronounced  such  an  excommunication 
against  France  in  BOO,  because,  king  Robert  would 
not  serrate  himself  fan  his  hfwlul  wife  Bertha, 
who  was  related  to  him  In  the  fourth  degre*. 
Robert  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield.  Slill  more  im- 
portant was  Ihe  eieuiiiniuui ration  issued  against 
England  by  Innocent  III.,  because  king  Jolui  refined 
the  payment  of  tin  tribute  culled  1'eter-pence,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  u  right  in  Ihe  pope  to  con- 
fer ihe  investiture  of  the  English  bishoprics.  The 
king  was  obliged  to  yield,  anil  received  back  his 
tingiiom  as-  a  papal  fief  No  country,  however,  lias 
Suflered  more  from  ex  conim  tin  leal  ions  or  interdicts, 
as  these  general  exKiiiiiuunicalioiii  of  a  whole  coun- 
try are  called,  thnn  liermnny.  Many  of  the  emper- 
ors were  excommunicated,  and  many  revolutions 
produced  In  cunse.|iieine.  The  Idlest  exeommuni- 
caliun  of  a  sovereign  was  thai  of  Napoleon,  by  Pius 
VII.,  in  1809.  'Ihe  les-er  excommunication  has  two 
effects,  vii.,  exclusion  from  the  snerwnents  and  from 
ecclesiastical  offices. 

Excommunication  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
abolished  by  the  reformation.  LuLher  says,  for 
instance,  tliat  a  person  rol  receiving  the  Lord's  sup- 
per during  a  whole  yiiLi-,  sliuiilJ  lie  separated  from 
die  faithful ;  nothing,  however,  of  the  severity  of  the 
greater  excommunication,  and  the  anathema,  is 
retained.  In  the  states  of  Germany,  however, 
excommunication  L-  i im.  here  practised  at  the  present 
time  among  I'rotestEnls.  It  would  be  thought  an 
undue  exercise  of  power  by  the  clergy,  especially  us 
the  Protestant  sovereigns  declare  theuiselvts  to  lie 
the  head  of  the  church  in  their  re-pi  elive  cuunlries. 
and  would  con>i,l(r  the  punishment  of  their  subjects 
by  tin-  clergy  under  them  as  an  infringement  of  dieir 
prerogatives.  In  tile  church  of  England,  both  the 
less  and  the  greater  excominiiiiiciiliun  exist.  The 
less  excludes  tin-  parly  lumi  participation  in  the  sacra- 
ments, the  greater  Irotn  the  mutually  of  all  Chris- 
tians. The  sciilcnee  is  attended  also  with  the  loss  of 
many  civil  rights.  In  Scotland,  immoral  conduct 
among  the  metiiliei'>  <>f  im-,1  eon^reefltions  may  pro- 
duce exclusion  from  church  privileges;  but  this 
euoiiiiuuiiirniion  is  mil  considered  us  affecting  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  llie  individual. 

The  Catholics  use  (lie  phrase  fulminating  tin 
e.Tcummumcatii.n ,  to  -iiiiiiy  llie  solemn  pronouncing 
of  an  excommunication  after  several  admonitions. 
The  ceremonies  attending  -ueh  Inlmination  are  terri- 
ble, and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  before  tint 
11  111  century.  The  exroutuiiniicniion  pronounced  in 
Hi  is  way  is  generally  called  oaaataaa. 

EXLCL'T ION,  in  law,  is  a  judicial  writ  grounded 
on  a  judgment  of  the  eoort,  hy  which  Ihe  execution 
is  issued,  and  is  granted  for  llie  purpose  of  carrying 
(lie  judgment  into  e licet,  heinp  un  ooier  in  llie  uauie 
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the  pheritr,  marshal,  or  other  officer,  to  whom  ii  is 
directed,  to  cause  the  judgment  of  the  court  to  be  ! 
execute*! ;  as  that  a  debt  sliail  he.  levic« I  u  gainst  one 

City  in  fat  our  of  another  ;  or  that  a  punjsluiient  shall 
inflicted.  which  has  been  awarded  after  due  trial 
and  conviction  of  the  accused.  Kxecution  is  granted 
by  a  court  only  upon  the  judgments  given  by  the 
same  court,  not  upon  those  pronounced  by  another ; 
for  when*  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  given  by  one 
court  is  sought  in  another,  a  trial  muM.  1m*  liad  in  such 
oilier,  ami  a  new  judgment  then;  given,  on  which 
execution  issues.  Executions  are  of  various  descrij>- 
tions,  according  to  tlie  kind  of  satisfaction  ordered, 
as  a  caput*  ad  satisfaciendum,  or  un  arrest  for  giving 
satisfaction,  by  which  the  sheriff,  fcc,  is  ordered  to 
arrest  ond  imprison  the  party  against  which  it  is 
issued,  until  he  satisfies  a  certain  debt  declared  by 
tlie  judgment  to  be  due,  or  is  otherwise  discharged 
by  order  of  law  ;  a  fieri  facta* ,by  which  it  is  ordered 
that  the  amount  of  tlie  ilelit  be.  made  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  party  against  which  the.  execution  is 
issued,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  same  ;  a  levari  farms . 
by  which  llie  officer  is  ordered  to  cause  satisfaction 
of  the  judgment  by  a  levy  on  the  goods  or  lands  of 
the  debtor  ;  an  elegit,  by  which  the  judgment  i* 
ordered  to  lie  satisfied  by  setting  on"  all  tlie  goods 
aiul  hull  the  hinds  of  tlie  del H or,  by  appraisement,  to 
the  creditor,  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt,  whereas,  by 
the  Itrarif arias,  the  goods  of  the  deUor  are  sold  by 
tlie  officer,  and  tlie  proceeds  in  money  are  jiuid  over 
to  the  creditor ;  and  the  statute  mrrrkant  or  stajdr, 
in  Kngliiini,  whereby  execution  Usiies  upon  an 
acknowledgment  by  the  ilelttor,  with  certain  forms 
before  Mime  magistrate,  and  a  record  thereof,  tliat  he 
is  indebted  in  a  certain  amount  to  the  creditor  ;  thi> 
is,  in  fact,  obtaining  a  judgment  for  the  del*  1>efore 
it  is  due,  so  that,  on  its  Incoming  due.  execution 
issues  immediately  without  trial.  The  order  issuing 
to  an  officer  to  execute  a  judgment  given  on  an 
indictment,  varies  according  to  tlie  penalty  inflicted 
by  the  law  for  the  crime  or  delinquency  of  which  the 
juirty  is  convicted. 

EXKCTTION.     See  Capital  Punishment. 

KXKCI'TOU,  in  law,  i*  one  api»oiiited  by  a  man's 
lasi  will,  to  carry  its  provisions  into  execution  after 
the  testator's  death.  Tlie  testator  may.  by  the 
Kit»lish  law.  n]i|M)int  any  |»erson  of  sound  mind  i.ud 
discretion,  though  under  some  legal  disabilities,  as  to 
contracting  and  transacting  business  in  ueneral,  such 
iisu  married  woman,  or  a  minor.  The  duties  of  execu- 
tors, and  of  administrators,  are,  in  general,  the  same  ; 
the  difference  of  tlie  two  depending  mostly  on  tlie 
mode  of  ap|M)iutmenU  the  executor  lieing  nominated 
by  the  testator,  the  administrator  being  appointed  by 
the  judtre  of  pri»b»te ;  and  often  an  administrator 
is  appointed  to  administer  upon  an  estate  imder  a 
will,  as  when*  the  testator  does  not  name  an  executor 
or  where  the  executor  named  declines,  or  where  the 
executor  or  administrator  first  assuming  the  trust  has 
died,  or  is  discharged  by  the  court,  when'  adminis- 
tration on  the  estate  has  once  been  emitted  and  com- 
menced, and,  before  it  is  completed,  a  new  npi*oiut- 
meiit  is  necessary,  the  person  mi  appointed  is  culled 
an  administrator  tie  bonis  fioii,  "  with  the  will 
annexed,"  if  there  be  a  will.  The  administrator, 
with  the  will  annexed,  assumes  tlie  duties  that  would 
have  belonged  to  the  executor,  if  one  had  lieeii 
np|Miinted.  or  if  the  one  ap[»ointed  liad  acted,  or  hud 
continued  to  act.  Thouuh  a  testator  is  at  liberty  to 
appoint  any  iktsoii  to  be  his  executor,  with  some 
tew  exceptions,  the  judse  of  probate  is  n*stricted,  in 
the  upiHi.iuim  ut  of  an  administrator,  whether  it  be 
the  one  on  an  estate  of  a  person  i lying  intestate,  or 
'*  with  the  will  annexed,"  and  whether  it  lie  the  one 
onginall)  ;i|>]"'i;ii<  •!  m   the  one  appointed   A   /#..,■* 


nam;  for  tlie  widow  and  nearest  of  kin  V 
liavea  right  to  tlie  appointment,  unless  U 
some  legal  disability.     The  statu  trs  m> 
provide,  that  the  nearest  of  kin  of  tlie  a 
one  shall  have  tlie  ndiniuM ration,  eitliei 
the  widow,  if  there  In*  one,  or  on  her 
on  there  being  some  legal  objection  to 
incut.     Ky  other  statutes  on  thin  «ubjer 
the  discretion  of  tin*  judge  of  probate,  of 
court,  or  of  tlie  magistrate,  whoever  h 
this  jurisdiction,  to  appoint  either  the  « 
next  of  kin.     Tlie  principal  creditors  of 
are  next  entitled  to  this  appointment, 
discretion  i>  generally  vested  in  the  in 
this  appointment.     'l"he  same  judge  - 
die  administrator  has  the  |>ower  of  i 
apjiointmeni. 

An  executor  tie  son  tort,  that  is,  an  ej 
own  wrong,  is  one  who  meddles  with  th 
tiou  of  tlie  goods  of  a  person  decease* I 
authority  so  to  do,  and  he  is  nccordiniri 
to  the  rightful  executor,  or  administrati 
is  appointed.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  an 
ailministrator,  after  the  will  is  proved, 
to  be  administered  under  a  will,  to  gi\e 
upjioiiitiiieiit,  make  an  inventory  o|  tii 
return  it  to  Uie  profile  office  or  riNin  ; 
of  the  |*»rsonal  projierty  of  tlie  dereasei! 
it  is  not  wusted  ;  to  collect  the  debt*  due 
and,  finally,  to  distribute  the  effiwts  or  I 
among  the  creditor*,  until  their  demnmts 
then  among  the  heirs  ami  legatees,  am 
directions  of  the  will  of  the  deceased,  o: 
the  dispositions  of  the  law,  in  case  of  : 
estate  of  a  person  dying  intestate,  or  i 
in  the  civil  law,  an  estate  ah  inttMntc. 
the  effects  and  debts  and  so  in  invest 
ceeds  pending  the  administration,  the 
atlministrator,  for  the  most  part,  acts 
his  own  discretion  ;  but  in  making  a  d 
them  unions;  the  heirs  or  legatee* ,  he  i 
directed  by  the  judge  of  proWile.  |i 
case,  he  accordingly  acts  at  his  p<  rii.  u 
as  are  also  his  sureties,  for  his  munagii 
with  pn>|K.T  disrn'tiou  ;  but  in  dtaribuli 
ami  proceeds,  he  acts  under  a  judicial  i 
is  seeun>  from  any  |icrsoiial  liability. 

KXKtiKSlS  (from  the  <»reck  \\iynei\ 
pn'tatiou  of  tlie  Sariptun*s.  The  srien 
down  the  principles  of  the  art  of  sucn 
tioii,  may  Ix*  oil  led  e.regetics;  though  i 
natetl  by  another  name,  hmnvneuttes. 
hooks  wen*  composed  by  autliors  of  i 
and  coiuitry.  and  in  foreign  languages, 
that,  in  order  to  undersLand  lliem,  it  is 
have  not  only  a  profound  knowleil^i 
::iujges,  but  also  amass  of  historical, 
aiul  antiquarian  knowledge;  and  as  th 
of  Christian  doctrine  must  tic  drawn  fn 
lures,  it  follows  that  tlie  whole  stud] 
must  proc<fd  from  exegesis.  The  mc 
exegetic  authors  among  tlie  church 
Origen,  ChrysoNloin,Theodorel,  Diodo 
am  I  .lenime.  In  the  uihklle  ages,  vhei 
fined  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
or  Latin  translation,  whir h  was  in  com. 
un  >st  of  the  theologians  were  iguonuil 
guages.  exegesi-  was  very  much  negle 
*!iidy\nas  re\ived  by  the  n  formation, 
century  shows  a  multitude  of  eminent  e 
ticubirly  in  the  rroiestant  chunh,  and 
(■emiany. 

hXKtjMKS    ; Mineral    rites).       In 
(  hurch,  this  ceremony  diK-s  not  invoUi 
iiih nneiit  >>>  lii.wh  a-»  of  >ol«  mn  i:ia>» 


EXERCISE— EXPANSION. 


^lorae>«'ml  w«-ek.)lor  die  soul  uftlic 
Ihe  exequlr*  r>f  iktwwiiu;™  of  high 
periaflly  of  [leior**,  tanere >1  monuments 
■>  K4cB.it  |ii.i-  of  ntiiwc  rxrculed  (see 
e  church  i.  huiiE  uiili  black,  olid  other 
4  b  siMlax  nature.  are  performed. 
Ml  BM  CTpBHMirtw. 
t  U»  cnptul  city  of  llie  county  of  Devon, 
on  lit*  rUtnn  twuk  uf  die  river  Hie. 
tile*  tortb  i>IJir  English  channel,  nnd  170 
Loanloo.  In  iiimeonrnrr  ofthe  saliihriiy 
th»  pb«uii(Dr-»  of  its  situation,  and  t lie 
•  its  fr*.  poultry,  ttc.,  it  Jib*  become  tlie 
( ■•try  Sunilies  ot "easy  but  mudrrnie  Jiir- 
ni  fornmrty  u  greet  emporium  of  the 
*•  ul  woollen  goods  ;  but  the  trade  in  these 
bny-ru.  of  kue  years.  The  calhedral  of 
mure,  and,  having  been 
eijiibits  several  varieties 
f  |i>ttiu-i  styles  of  rnvhit.-cliire. 
'ea  the.  counties  of  Devon  mid 
a  in  103l,*8,#)l.  Exelerglvcs 
■  to  the  ftunily  of  Cecil. 


*.*.  of  Ijiiuhio.  which  has  recently  be- 

"• ;•  lb*  rc-ideme   of  diose   suffering 

r  rim  plaints,      lis  population  is  lie- 
rf  MO.     It  gives  the  title  uf  Viscount  to 


ini-li  they  used  instead  of  it, 


ie 


This  was  called  the  prvceit  ef 
nnclaurin.  Oh  Fliudrmt,  tile  inlro- 
tirfc).  The  differential  calculus 
sort  and  speedier  method  lor  nt- 

;i  !h  ii-  En-lion  ••  iilcd  inr  llie  ticin- 


'■ ;  ■  paiii-limtnl  by  which  a  person  is oonv 
irm.tr  Ihe  city,  province,  or  even  (lie  coun- 
*  he  has  previously  resided.  It  amounts, 
.loacni]  excouimiinicaUon,  or  political  ptu- 
U  i*  s  punishment  tor  state  criminals, 
«■  repnhhc*  sometimes  exiled  men  on  mere 
i  thai  they  miirlit  become  dangerous  to 
■  liberty  (by  the  ostracism).     In  this  case, 


but  a 


Many  bmicipated  the  sentence  of  the 
■ad  verm  into  voluntary  exile.     (See  Dtpor- 

Yat  Bchftmiaii  Erilt,  see  Hibrni-i  and 
It  does  not  often  happen,  at  present,  thai  re.il 
>  are  exiled,  as  it  is  felt  lo  be  unjust  for  one 
let  lore*  oiendcrs  upon  its  neighbours.  Hut 
Mrs  happens,  dial  persons  convicted  of  minor 

are  pardoned,  on  condition  of  leaving  a 

*CISM.  An  opinion  prevailed  in  the  anri cut 
.that  certain  person*,  those  particularly  who 
■tried  witli  certain  diseases,  especially  mad- 
id epilepsy  (o,.  v.),  were  possessed  by  evil 
Over  soch  nerwns  forms  of  conjuration 
naoanced,  and  this  act  was  called  am  ' 
Wtre  even  certain  men  who  made  this 
profession,  and  were  called  uvm'ita.  Ii 
*s*nry.  an  idea  began  to  prevail  tliat  henthens 
wetics  were  [mssessed  by  demons,  and  hence 
«■  ni  joined  with  the  act  of  baptism.  St 
Stan's  doctrine  of  original    sin    haviny   been 


i,il,,t,r.il  I,,  il>i  .  Iiun  h  in  [tie  6li.li  rrjiliiry  ,  tins  ocre- 
«as  used  in  tile  baptism  of  inmnta.  I.uUier 
d  tile  custom  lo  lie  retained  ;  tV  (  all  iiu,i  .- 
cliureh  early  discarded  il ;  many  of  (he  Lutheran 
rlerpy,  even  ill  lln  lixlcolith  century,  also  disap- 
proved of  II.  It  continued,  however,  in  Ihn  l.ulh- 
enui  church  till  modrni  llmrs,  aldiough  explained, 
by  saying  tliat  It  was  not  ail  npulsloo  of  Sawn,  but 
merely  an  acknowledgment  of  iimnfe  drpmvlly,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  redemption.  It  is  now  almost 
universally  done  awnv  with  among  Proiostanls.  The 
Catholic  church  lint  onlinnry  exorcisms,  as  Ihote 
"  I  baptism  and  in  tlie  Nnediction of  the  wnter, 
iraordlnarj  ones,  tln.se  which  nre.  used  to 
pmsesard  persona,  lo  nbnte  storms,  lo  kill 
obnoxious  anlmnls,  us  the  vermin  which  destroy  tlie 
fruits  of  tlie  earth.  It  ii  by  no  means,  however,  nn 
idea  which  arose  in  tlie  t-liristinn  church.  All  lb* 
ancient  pBgaus  (mid,  proliably,  wo  may  say  all 
pagani)  acknowlnlct'l  the  elliciH/y  uf  cxnrciini,  Tlw 
.lews  likewise  did."  nnd  the  passjiges  of  tlie  New 
Testament  are  known  lo  every  mic,  which  state, 
that    Christ   drove    evil    spirits    Out    of    possessed 

I'.XOHCIST.  The  members  of  one  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Catholic  clergy  ar"  rolled  by  this  name. 
Men  /)»n. 

KXHTFKIC.     See  Ewlmr. 
EXOTIC;    an  appellation  for  the    produce  "f 
foreign  wrantries.      Exotic  piunts  are  sucli  (i«  la-long 
lo  a  soil  and  climate  entirely  ilifTrrrnt  from  Ihe  place 
where  tliey  Bre  raised,  and  therefore  can  1*  pre- 
>cil  fiir  the  most  port  only  in  lrreeii-tmines,     Ex- 
plains uf  tlie  hot  climates  arc  very  mtmerous, 
reuuire  ihe  utnuist  nttciilioti  of  the  pirdeneT. 
'niftheyrnn  In-  lirou«lit  lo  blossom.  It  i«  ran> 
(Jint  they  [iroduci-  fruit,  nnd  still  more  rare  that  the 
seeds  ripen.     Il  is  only  liy  rare  nod  ucciiwte  obser- 
-'—  'nme  of  Ihem 
n  the  foreipi 

PANSION,  in  physics,  Ls  (he  enlarBement  or 

jsp  in  die  hulk  of  l-nlies.  io  c incipience  of  a 

clmnge  in  tlicir  (emp- nitnrc,      (See  Caloric.)     This 

e  of  tlie  most  £i-t»t:iI  iir.ils  uf  heal,  being  com- 

toalL  bodies  whatcwr.  whctli.r  -olid  or  fluid. 

expansion  of  solid  l«"liv-  is  d.iirmiiied  by  (he 

lijronieter,  and   thai  of  IliiiVIs  l>y  the   Iliennoinelrr 

(ire  thete  artirlrt).     The  expansion  of  fluids  varies 

considerably,  hut.  in  irt'iirrnt.  the  denser  Ihe  fluid, 

Ihe  less  the  es| -ion;  thus  water  exjuinils  more 

than  mercury,  ami  ■[■irks  of  wine  more  limn  water; 
nnd.  commonly,  the  greater  the  heat,  Ihe  greater 
the  expansion;  hut  this  is  not  universal,  for  there 
are  cases  in  which  expansion  is  pn~liirol,  nol  by  an 

increase,  but  by  n  dimimitii I'  ifinpemlure.    Mater 

furnishes  tis  with  llie  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  kind,  lis  maximum  ul'deii-ity  corresponds  with 
18".  5  of  Fall renhe it's  thermometer  ;  when  cooled 
down  below  JS".5,  it  nndergoes  an  exjBinsion  for 
every  degree  of  temperature  which  it  loses;  and  at 
33",  tlie  expansion  amounts  to  ,;,  of  the  whole 
expansion  which  writer  undergoes  when  healed  from 
W-Stogia".  "ilh  this  m.ire  recent  experimeiiLs 
coincide  very  nearly  ;  for,  by  cooling  100,000  pans 
in  bulk  of  waler  from  |S<\5  lo  3S",  they  were  Con- 
verted to  100,031  parts.  The  expansion  of  waler 
is  ihe  same  fur  nnv  mimlur  uf  digiees  above  or  be- 
low Ihe  maximum  of  density.  I  bus,  if  we  heat 
wafer  10"  above  42°. 5,  it  occupies  precisely  the 
some  bulk  as  it  dues  when  cooled  down  lo  lOdegree? 
below  4S".b.  Therefore  the  density  of  water  at 
3*"  Biid  ul  53"  is  precisely  tlie  same.  Dollon  cooled 
water  to  the  tempi ■raiiire  of  ;",''  »'itluiul  freeiing.  or 
37°. 5   below  the  maximum  point  of  density;  nnd, 
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during  the  whole  of  tlutt  range,  lb  bulk  precisely 
corresponded  with  the  bulk  ot  water  the  «nne  Dum- 
ber of  degree*  above  «°.5.    The  prodigious  force 

let  of  fretting,  is 


with  which  water  expands  in 


H  globe,  whose  rarity 

Mi  be  bunt  by  tiling  it  with  water  anil  freenoK  it ; 
and  the  force  necessary  for  this  effect  ii  tl'iia 
pounds  weight.  The  expansive  force  of  freexing 
water  may  be  explained  by  supposing  it  the  conse- 
quence of  a  tendency  which  water,  in  consolidating, 
is  observed  to  bare  to  ntianer  Ita  panicles  in  one 
determinate  manner,  to  at  to  form  prismatic  crystals, 
musing  each  other  at  angles  ol  CO"  and  ISO".  The 
force  with  which  they  arrange  themselTes  In  this 
manner  must  be  enormous,  since  it  enables  small 
quantities  of  water  to  overcome  so  great  mechanical 
pressures.  This  observation  is  conspicuously  illus- 
trated by  observing  the  crystals  of  ice  on  a  piece  of 
water  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  In  Trusty  wea- 
ther; or  upon  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  of  a  room 
without  a  ire.  at  the  same  season.  Various  methods 
have  been  tried  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of 
ice  at  38°;  that  which  succeeded  host  was  to  dilute 
spirits  of  wine  with  water  till  a  mass  of  solid  ice  put 
into  it  remained  ill  any  part  of  the  liquid  without 
either  sinking  or  rising.  The  epecihe  gravity  of  such 
a  liquid  is  O.BK,  which,  of  course,  is  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  ice,  supposing  the  specific  gravity  of  water  at 
00"  to  be  1.  This  b  an  expansion  much  greater 
than  water  experience*  even  when  healed  to 
its  boiling  point.  We  see  from  this  that  < 
when  converted  into  ice,  no  longer  observes  that 
equable  expansion  measured  by  Dillon,  but  under- 
a  very  rapid  and  considerable  augmentation  of 

d  in  the  court  of  chan- 

taken  out  and  executed 

by  one  aide  or  party  only,  upon  the  other  party'*  ne- 
glecting or  refusing  to  Join  therein. 

EXPECTATION,  in  toe  doctrine  of  chances,  is 
the  value  of  any  prospect  of  prise  or  property  de- 
pending upon  the  happening  of  some  uncertain  event, 
the  value  of  which.  In  all  cases,  is  equal  to  the 
whole  nun  multiplied  by  the  probability  that  the 
event  on  which  it  depends  may  happen. 

Krptcialion,  in  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities,  de- 
notes the  time  which  a  person  of  a  given  age  may 
expect  to  live.  Simpson's  table  of  the 
of  life,  in  London,  is  as  follows : — 
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From  this  table,  the  expectation  of  life,  at  any 
age,  is  found,  on  Inspection,  thus:  a  person  of  £0 
yean  of  age  has  an  expectation  of  living  IS. 9  yean  ; 
and  In  the  same  manner  may  be  found  the  expecta- 
tion at  any  other  age.    See  Aaamlg. 

EXPECTORANTS,   ut    pharmacy ;    medicines 


which  promote  expectoration.    Such  ai 


bringing  up  phlegm,  or  other  matt 
trachea  and  longs,  by  coughing,  fee. 

EXPEDITIONS  TOTlIE  NORTH  P 
A'erf*  Pair. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  ii 
deduces  the  laws  of  nature,  the  pro] 
powers  of  bodies,  and  their  actions  apod 
from  sensible  experiments  and  nlm  1 1  still 
inquiries  into  nature,  we  are  to  be  guida 
rules  and  maxims  which  are  found  mdi 
sonant  to  a  just  method  of  physical  row 
these  rules  are,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  n 
via  I.  more  causes  of  natural  things  u 
admitted  than  are  true,  and  sufficient  to 


beasts,  of  the  descent  of  stones  lu  Europe 
ca,  of  light  In  a  culinary  fire  and  in  the 
the  reject™  of  light  In  the  earth  am 
planets.  3.  The  qualities  of  natural  be 
cannot  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  s 
bodies,  OB  which  experiments  can  be  sa 
be  reckoned  as  the  qualities  of  all  bodan 
thus,  because  extension, divisibility, haretn 
liability,  mobility,  the  its  mrrtia,  and  : 
found  in  all  bodies  under  Our  insprctii 
conclude  that  they  belong  to  all  hodie 
and  are  the  original  and  universal  p 
them.  4.  In  experimental  philosophy, 
collected  tram  the  phenomena  by  indue 
be  deemed  (notwithstanding  contrary 
either  exactly,  or  very  nearly  true,  till  o 
mena  occur,  by  which  they  nay  be  ram 
accurate,  or  liable  to  exception.  Ttua  < 
done,  lest  srgTaoatfj  of  induction  sttoedd  I 
by  hypotheses,  and  logical  series  be  sua 
conjecture*. 

EXPLORATOR  ;  a  cosKrhrance,  it 
lleccaria,  consisting  of  h  wire,  whose  ins 
provided  with  knobs  of  tin,  are  fasten 
over  the  chimney,  or  to  the  top  of  a  tree. 
wire,  another  leads  into  a  chamber,  tsM 
tube,  covered  with  sealing-wax,  cosnsst 
the  chamber,  with  an  electrometer,  by 
electricity  of  the  air  may  he  daily  obtcrv 

EXPLOSION,  in  natural  philosopby 
and  violent  expansion  of  an  aerial  or  t 
fluid,  by  which  it  instantly  throw*  osTn 


Then. 

in  violent  explosions,  as 
and  the  small  space  through  which  tL_ 
substance  moves.  Thus  we  find,  that,  the 
of  wood,  when  wetted,  will  cleave  Bali 
stone,  they  never  throw  them  to  any 
powder  does.    On  the  other  hand,  Iv 
the  expansion  of  any  elastic  fluid  bu 
stance,  without  throwing  the  frispw— -« 
siuerahle  distance.    The  reasons  of 
prised  in  these  particulars  ;  I.  The 
with  which  the  aerial  fluid*  expand, . 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat      g.  ' 

....:.!-..     .......        ......      ..-:..-    .  ^    __ 
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i  calculated,  Ijj  Mr  Hi 
■  than  TOOT)  fevl  til  »  MM,  or  little  laM 
*  minute.      Hence  the!  impulse  of 
rivahly  great,  and  the  oWacles  on 

-arrtnl  off  with  vast  velocity, 

ui  tint  Just  mentiuiied  ;  for  a 

1,  irtth  the  gn-atst  charge  of  powder,  docs 

*>pnl«  rate  tlianXlOo  feet  per  second, 

h  The  velocity 


at  a  p«lcrcwr  1 

u  »£»>Q  is  pnnn-it 
the  bat  tlusnipli 


j  it  is  extricated  from  the  Blakk  Of 
i  jpMjiuwdef  »  made,  so  dint  it  is  enabled 
all  »  one*.  Mil  till"  prisitly  to  augment  the 
■t*  of  tbe  ball.  We  may  conclude,  upon 
*— Vr*.  llwt  (lie  force  of  mi  notation 
I  1.  on  the  quantity  of  elastic  duid  to  be 
a;  B.  vb  tbe  velocity it acquires  by u certain 
4h*at;  and. -1.  oil  the  celentj  with  which 
nofini  «ftr.-t»  the  (thole  of  the  expaosile 
riaw  three  take  place  iii  the  greatest  perfec- 
■M  the  alert  ric  auid  b  concerned,  lis  in  light- 
nhnali  i  ■.  and  eolcaooe*.  See  Sieant, 
MlBKT,  in  nuuliematic-s,  is  the  index  «f  a 
pw.  Far  instance,  if  a  quantity  is  multi- 
[  OKif  wy  Dtuoberof  limes,  instead  of  regat- 
ta In  <■  taany  times,  we  place  over  il,  on  the 
i  Mpa*  m  mil  in  j,  how  often  the  number  or 
mV  Mb  btu    Multiplied  by    itself;    e.    g. 

fEKSK 

.■,     .  M    I     ;lu-' 

ttyoftMli 

r>  rf  jiMUfe. 

<  il  LS,  iu  chemistry,  fire  those  which 

<B  budlif*  only  by  pressing,  10  di-iiu- 
i  aniaul  and  essential  oils,  which  lust 
t  part,  obtained  by  distillation. 


rt\aox. 


philosophy; 


■1  properties  of  body,  or  that  by  wliir 
srs,  or  takes  up  some  part  of  universal  space. 
FRACT  {ettrartum).  1.  When  chemfetl  use 
m,  they  renerally  mean  tin-  product  of  an 
s  dronciiiiu,  K.  In  pharmacy,  it  includes  all 
npiuxtwns  torn  vegetables,  which  lire  sepa- 
lyihc  agency  of  various  liquid-,  and  nuerwaisl- 
ei  from  such  solutions,  in  a  solid  stale,  by 
atioo  of  tbe  menstruum.  It  also  inclnd.-s 
sutatances  which  are  liel.i  in  Mention  liy  itu- 
1  jukes  of  fresh  plants,  as  well  as  those,  to 

no.  >ow,  such  soluble  matters  Lire  various. 
Wij  complicated,  so  llial  chemical  accuracy  is 
■  be  looked  for  in  the  application  of  tin1  term, 
i  dtabu,  however,  have  affixed  this  name  U 
lobar  modification  of  vejcinble  matter,  which 
Woi  called  rrfrarfvre ,  or  r.tfrtirt.  or  rxtruetire 
i**,"  and.  as  this  forms  one  '■'ui-tiiunit  part  of 
MMesaacL',  and  jmssess.'s  certain  .■luirui'ier-,  it 
iWafojer  to  mention  such  of  them  as  ma;  inHu- 
"    il  relations.    Tbe  extractive 


*"^4  Repeated  evaporations  and  solutions 
■aw  tu  b«  insoluble,  in  consequence  of  its  com- 
■OOM)  wxh  o\jsm  1'riiiri  the  iiiiin»plieri>,  il  is 
■Mttialcalyi!,  hu  insoluble  in  ether.  It  unites 
■"aauae,  and,  if  builpd  with  uemral  -alls  tlierei .[", 
■■•■"3  ihem.  It  predpilates  with  strong  acids, 
■™>tJM «iil«s  fiijm  solutions  of  ini.it  meiallic 
™*  *I«»»J  amriaU:  of  tiu.     It  readily   iniiles 


witli  nlktilies,  uiid  lornia  ronipouml.  Midi  llirni,  wllicli 
are  soluble  in  water.  No  part,  however,  of  tills 
subject,  las  been  hitherto  suiEciently  eiainiiied.  In 
the  prejmrutiou  of  ull  tlie  exlmcts,  the  London  1'luir- 
macoporin  requires  tlint  the  water  be  evaporated,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  in  u  lirnid,  sallow  dish,  by 
means  of  u  waler -lulli,  miiil  tl»  y  Imve  acquired  a 
consistence  proper  for  making:  pULs  ;  ami,  towards 
the  end  of  the  mspis-niion,  i)iat  tlicy  should  be  con- 
Mantly  stirred  wldi  a  wooden  rod.  These  geiienil 
rules  require  minute  and  accurate  attention,  more 
uarticulnrly  In  the  immediate  eiaporalion  of  Uie  solu- 
tion, whether  prepared  by  espn-ssiun  or  decoction, 
in  die  luaiuier,  ua  well  as  the  degree,  of  beat  by 
which  it  is  performed,  un.l  i)h-  [irmnotioo  of  it  by 
chtuiging  the  surticc  by  con-taut  stirring,  w lien  the 
liquor  begins  to  thicken,  and  cvrn  by  tlireiiitig  a 
ilrong  current  of  nir  over  its  surl'atv,  ii  it  can  con- 
venieally  lie  dime.  It  is  impossible  lo  regulate  the 
temperature  if  a  naked  fire  be  used  ;  and,  lo  prevent 
the  extract  from  burning,  the  use  of  a  water-toth  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary. 

KXTRACTOR,  in  midwifery  ;  an  instniment,  or 
liirceps,  for  enlricaling  children  by  the  head. 

KXTRADUS  ;  tlie  unteide  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge, 
vault,  tec.     See  drcliilecturt. 

EXTRAVASATION,  in  contusions,  and  Other 
accidents  of  (he  cranium,  is  when  one  or  more  of  tile 
blood-vessels  distributed  on  ll«  rf«™  mafcr  are 
broken,  whereby  there  is  BsKa  a  discharge  of  blood 


oppresses  the  brain,  fre([!:ein  ly  bi-ijiniugon  violent 
ins,  am!  lit  lenirtli   death   u.^elf.  unless  tlie 
timely  relieved. 


itself,  unless  tlie  palienl 


pills, 

KXTftl^MITlES.  Thin  term  is  applied  t  ... 
limbs, ;, ,  di-iiii^ui-luuu  ilirmt'ri.mllie  otlier  divisioiis 
of  the  nniiiinl,  tlie  head  and  trunk.  The  extremities 
four  iu  number,  divided,  iu  num.  Into  upper  and 
er  ;  in  otlier  animals,  into  anterior  and  posterior. 
Each  extremity  is  divided  into  lour  parts  ;  the  upper 
into  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  thu  fore-arm,  and  tlie 
buml ;  the  lower  ml"  the  hip.  the  thieli,  tlie  leg, and 
the  tot*. 

EX L* VI iE,  amnnS  naturalist-,  denotes  the  cast-ofl 

rts  or  coverings  ol'iuiinials,  us  the  skins  of  serpents, 

terpillars,  and  other  insects. 

EY  ;  a  Scandinavian  Mi.id,  -i«nifying  island,  and 
contained  in  several  L''-n!;i'ii]ilncal  worib,  as  jingleney, 
the  island  of  tlie  Angles. 

EYC'K,  Hrntur  v.im,  a  I'lemish  |ia inter, considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  flemish  school,  was  born  in 
1300',  at  Maeseyk.  He  was  much  distinguished  by 
his  paintings  in  distcnifHT  ;  and,  after  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  oil  painting  by  his  brother,  ho  practised  in 
that  with  equal  success.  An  admirable  piece  of  his, 
iu  ronjiuieiinii  with  his  brother,  representing  the 
adoration  of  [he  Uiiuh,  from  the  Apuealypse.  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  at  Paris.  It  contains  tliree 
liuiiilrnl  ilk)  i.l i iii)  li;:ures,  painted  in  a  hard  maimer, 
but  with  great  truth  and  character.  He  <led  in 
LteQ. 

EVCK,  Josh  viv  (also  cnlle.1  .'(in  *M  Brugge,  or 
Mm  af  Bruges,  from  linjge-,  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, us  the  fori  lie  r  u  us  ■fivi-n  him  from  the  place 
ui  bi-  birili.  M;ie-evk,  in  [lie  bisliuprie  „i  l.i.^e;.  was 
tbe  son  of  a  painter,  whose  tiiuiily  mime  is  not  known, 
Biidwasborn,acciirdiii!;tosi.iac,al>-.ul  1370;  uccord- 
ing  tu  others,  at  the  close,  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
aii  opinion  favoured  by  many  circumstances.  His 
elder  brother,  Hubert  v'an  Eyrk  (Wn  about  1366). 
who  was  also  a  celebrated  painler  in  his  time,  gave 
him  his  first  instruct  inn  in  the  principles  of  the  art. 
The  talents  of  this  rare  uenius  were  so  rapidly  and 
vigorously  developed.  I  hat  be  «hiii  surpassed  lus  bro- 
ther, and  became  tbe  .ubuirat t"  his  own  and  sue- 

ceetling  times.     Of  the  history  of  tla'se  lirtrtliei-s  «e 
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know  tilt*  following  cimmiMaiicev  1  hi  y  roidcd  at 
Unices,  then  much  frequented  by  I  he  ih>1>U-s  ilikI  the 
weulthy  on  account  of  iis  flourishing  oimmcrcc 
About  I  •#>,  or  S4MU1  uftcr,  Uiey  went  to  (ihent,  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  execute  together  a  very  large 
work,  which  Philip  the  (iood,  of  Ihirgmidy,  who 
succeeded  to  tin1  gm  eminent  in  1 41'i,  hud  engaged 
tlit'iu  to  do.  This  is  the  cclrbnitcil  adoration  of  the 
Lamb,  now  in  the  museum  nt  Paris ;  a  painting, 
wlikh.  in  its  different  parts,  contains  over  thni •  hun- 
dred figuns.  und  is  a  inasicrph*ce.  It  is  |  tainted  on 
wixnI,  with  side  panne  Is,  which  contain  the  ]>ortruits 
nf  tlie  two  artists  ami  of  their  si-tcr  Margaret,  like- 
wisp  a  jointer,  or,  as  some  think,  of  the  wife  of  John 
van  Kyck.  Of  these  puuuels,  one  is  at  Merlin  in  the 
collection  of  Mr  Solly,  nought  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. This  affords  the  principal  argument  for  the 
opinion  lately  started,  that  Jolui  van  Kyck  was  bom 
twenty  or  thirty  years  later  than  the  date  (1370) 
assigned  to  his  birth  by  Sfindrurt.  For  tliese  ]mr- 
truits,  which,  as  well  as  the  whole  painting,  were 
executed  between  1 4*0  and  I  |:W),  represent  the  elder 
1  in  it  her  a*  a  man  perhaps  ahiut  sixty — which  agrees 
with  the  iiccouut  of  his  bind — while  the  other,  jolui, 
appears  us  u  man  of  nlmiit  thiny.  which  could  imt 
luive  been  the  case  luul  he  been  really  I  torn  as 
early  as  1:170.  At  the  brilliant  court  of  Philip,  the 
lirnrhers  had  the  l)est  opportunities  of  improving 
their  taste  by  S|iectacles  of  splendour  of  all  kinds, 
«lresses,  jeweK,  furniture,  anus.  Uuupii'is.  Ike.  John 
|iarticularly  u*  ailed  himself  of  them  in  his  works,  in 
which  such  objects  are  represented  with  remarkable 
truth.  IIuImmi  did  not  live  to  see  the  paint  in?  above 
mentioned  completed.  1 1  e  died  at  <  i  hent,  as  did  also 
his  sister  Margaret.  John  finished  the  work,  ami 
returned  with  his  wife  to  llruges,  where  Ik*  remained 
till  his  dentil, ami  executeil  several  excellent  pieces. 
The  reputation  of  this  celebrated  painter  l>ecame 
very  great  even  during  his  lifetime,  by  his  great  share 
in  tlie  introduction  of  oil  i  tainting  (q.  v.);  the  original 
invention  of  which  lias  lieen  incorrectly  uscrilied  to 
him  by  many.  John  van  Kyck  was  also  of  great 
service  to  the  art  by  his  improvements  in  linear  and 
aerial  perspective,  and  in  painting  upon  glass.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  we  will  only  remark  tluit  it  was  a 
general  custom,  before  his  time,  to  liave  for  the  hack 
ground  of  tlie  picture  a  lint  gold  ground,  from  which 
the  figures  stood  out  without  |h  rsjxtaive,  as  may 
still  he  seen  in  iiumherlc«s  works  uf  earlier  ilntc. 
Van  Fyck  himself  followed  this  practice  in  his  earlier 
ctlurts,  but,  us  lie  made,  further  advances  in  his  art. 
conceived  the  ideu  towanLs  which  there  laid  l»eeu 
hitherto  only  some  distant  advances,  of  giving  a  more 
natural  grouping  und  persjieclivc  to  his  figures  by  a 
natural  Wk  ground.*  In  this  he  sticceeded  so  emi- 
nently, as  many  of  his  still  remaining  works  prove, 
tliar  he  may  he  called  in  this  respect  tlie  father  of 
modem  painting,  since  lie  gave  tlie  art  a  new  turn 
and  impulse,  ami  laid  tlie  foundation  of  that  high 
degree  of  improvement  which  it  lias  since  attained  in 
the  brightest  em  of  the  great  masters  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  Xetlierlouils  and  in  Italy.  In  tlie  art  of 
(sliming  on  glass  he  is  considered  as  the  author  of 
the  mode  of  painting  on  whole  panes,  with  colours 
«« el  irately  blende  1,  ami  yel  so  firmly  fixed  that  obli- 
teration was  impossible— an  olyect  liefore  attained 
only  by  joining  together  ;iu  >fosaic)  several  small 
I  wines  of  inherent  colours.  The  influence  of  John 
van  Kyck,  both  as  an  artist  ami  as  an  inventor,  or 
rather  improver  of  macriI  branche*  of  the  art,  was 
then-fore  very  great.  The  school  of  which  lie  was. 
in  some  measure,  the  founder,  dix's  mil  yield  in  cele- 

•  Af  thi-  aime  time  with  him,  PietM  delta  Pritic-*r*  ■;■•! 
PjiiIo  ttflli  employed  lite  linear  perspective  innteadoC  the 
fuld  gmund,  but  n*it  id  «ui  Ii  perfection  ■■  tar. 


brily  to  tlie  1mm  eoiileiii|>or.u  y  or  sinvenUnj 
although  it  must  be  allowed  to  he  uftru  iWn 
the  represeiilutiou  of  the  extremities  of  thr 
ImmIj — a  fault  occasioned  by  tliat  except  rti 
which  prevented  the  Mihly  iff  naked  form.*, 
mummy  in  general,  i  >n  tlie  mher  lianL  tl> 
ilre-^ct,  grouping,  distribution  of  light  ami 
are  always  sujierior,  ami  tlie  colouring  brdlii 
splendid,  in  tlie  works  of  this  painter  and  1 
his  scholar*.  Many  of  his  paintings  are  M 
served,  either  in  churches  and  museums,  or  In 


colleeiioiis.  Among  his  scholars  ore 
I  m 'sides  tlie  nearly  contemporary  Antonello  i 
mu;i,  Koger  van  Hmggc.  Mans  llemling.  and 
also  the  later  musters.  Albert  Durer,  Luke  of  I 
limit  Holbein,  Luke  Kranach,  Ric.  F.  V 
investigated  with  can*  tlie  history  of  the  t«,aj 
in  his  work  entitled  Hubert  and  Jvhn  ra 
(lircshiu,  IK**). 

KYE;  tlie  organ  of  sight,  consisting  of 
jmrts,  so  adapted  to  each  otlier  as  in  aim 
pur|N>s4*  of  distinct  vision  when  ulaceil  in  a 
situation  with  regard  to  light  and  shade  T 
llinugh  pniperly  a  subject  of  anatomy,  k  soc 
witli  the  doctrine  of  vision,  that  its  strurtui 
first  lie  understood  before  any  advances  can  I 
in  tluit  theory  ;  and,  as  suclu  it  becomes  a  m 
pluuisophicnl  inquiry,  am)  mu*t  not.  thf-rrl 
wholly  oinittetl  in  tlie  present  work,  aliliw 
limits  will  only  admit  of  a  brief  illirtraijni 
construction  mid  j»rinrij«tl  mode  of  ojieratioi! 
annexed  figure  represents  a  scrtioii  ot  tlie  hui 
uuirle  Ijy  a  plane,  which  is  ]>erpenibciilar  to  tl 
which  contain  its  several  humour*,  und  aLx 
iio.-e. 


There  are   four   membranes    nr    iimi*. 
sclerotic,  //  n  a  a,  whM'heiivelo|H-.  the  greater 
of  the  ball  :    it  is  strong  :  of  n  light  rokia 
|iortiou  nearest  the  front,  A  h,  eouMitute*  lb 
of  the  eye.  ami  to  the  other  portion  are  attar 
muscles,  by  which  tlie  motions  of  the  hull  in  it' 
are  eiiected.     2d.  The  cornea,  t  b.  <+*  call* 
its  homy  imtiu*e^-a  thin  transparent  ciml  w 
the  external  surtace  of  the  sclerotic  ;  it  i«  * 
toucb.  ami  omsists  of  several  thin  layers,  to  - 
its  strength,  it  may  the  more  perfectly  resrt 
nal  injuries.  'M.  Tlie  interior  surncr  of  the  • 
coat  is  lined  with  a  very  thin  and  delicate  mei 
which  is  covered  with  a  black  mbstance,  aw 

minated  tl iHirokl  emit.    4th.  Tlie  inner  mi 

the  choroid  membrane  towards  the  bark  pari 
hall  is  covered  by  a  trailer  net-like  uiembram 
the  retina,  rrrr.  This  membrane  i« on  exte 
tlie  opt  ic  i.rn  e  i  H ) ,  which  eiilirs  die  hack  pai 
eye.  making  a  rommuiiiiatioii  between  it  1 
brain.  The  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye  about 
ot'  an  inch  m  urer  to  the  nose  than  Uie  axisoi 
At  the  luck  of  the  eye,  in  the  axis,  ami  at  • 
centre  of  the  retina,  there  is  a  small  transpare 
fre/  of  tiie  soft  pulpy  matter  of  tlie  retina,  h 


i  i)f  a  Hat  *in;»,  t  *,  divides  the  iilUs 
No  two  unequal  portions,  called  the 

rrtnr  chambers.  It  to  called  the 
may  he  seen  through  tin-  cornea 
r>  the  frunt  of  the  eye,  being  Hint 
w»m  the  white  of  the  eye  and  the 
»  centre.  This  membrane  is  diltcr- 
■B  Ji.lerenL  individuals,  being  Mm, 
.  The  circular  opening  in  the.  centre, 
•j.  from  tlie  peculiar  structure  of 
je  either   tBcreassl   or  diminished 

■   hi  rmmhjta  ti>-  tjotrtlt]  of  IfcdN 

_j  weaJt  lipta  Wo  few  rays  luiplit  it 
ihrubjccU  be  rendered  indistinct,  ami 
rbt  too  many  niielu  injure  Hie  organ, 
•hie  effect,  winch  takes  place  with 
m,  U  thought  to  be  produced  by 
i  >b  of  muscular  fibres,  the  one  set 

lunding  lite  pupil,  and  tile  other 

<-i>ni-(TL'ii!S   from  tlie  circunifer- 

imue  towards  tlie  centre   of  tlie 

■W  between  the  iris  wit!  cornea,  i.  r.. 

■        of  the  eye,  is  filial  by  a  thin 

'*    ■  .  Hi  'I  tin      nueoai  I 10  ii  . 

_  c  iris  is  b  transparent  capsule 
by  a  clrar  fluid,  rmtt  suspem le.1  by 
■      t  g.     This  is  called  the  erf*- 

ly  behind  which  is  Hie  uUrtoui 

llmgr  the  greater  portion  of  the  eyeball. 
ramT  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
-rxaxliac  if  (taction  at  an  organ  of  cum- 
etmentiirmuul  and  the  external  world; 
■Kantian  U>  consider  it  at  any  length 
«  article,  but  this  curious  and  interesting 
be  fully  Lreiiteil  of  under  our  articles 
fit*.  At  present  it  will  suffice  to  re- 
Jw  eye,  comidered  as  an  optical  inslru- 
■  strong  rewniblonce  to  tlie  come™  oA- 
i.  The  rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
i  object,  and  passing  tlirough  the  cur- 
ismiUed  through  the  aqueous  humour, 
dirxigh  tlie  pupil,  arc  received  hy  the 
nnour.  or  lens,  as  it  resembles  a  dott- 
ms,  and,  collecting  the  mys,  forms  hii 
I  nlrnul  object  on  the  retina,  which  is 
i  of  the  optic  nerve,  ami  conveys  tlie  nu- 


ll* a 

Jove,  since  no  image  cap  lie  formed  upon 
but.  although  Blithe  humours  and  the 
perfectly  transparent,  and  retain  their 
.,  which  is  likewise  necessary  to  distinct 
from  weakness,  or  inactivity  of  the  optic 
new  of  sight  or  total  blindness  may  po- 
int class  belong  those  diseases  called  cat- 
ilniBi  &c;  ami  to  tlie  second,  amaurusisor 
&c.  Allhougha  person  may  not  heuuder 
•  of  any  of  these  diseases,  jet  defective 
irise  from  tlie  crystalline  lens  being  so 
a  form  an  image  before  tlie  rays  reach 
■  which  case  distinct  vision  will  be  pro- 
■rposuig  a  concave  leas  lietween  the  eye 
■*,  of  such  s  curvature  as  shall  cntise 
.  |bs  through  tlie  crystalline  lens  to  meet 
*.  Such  is  the  awe  with  short-sight  cd 
w  the  crystalline  lens  becomes  more  flul- 
r  adeanre",  this  defect  is  in  the  course  of 
ally  diminished.  It  is  owing  to  the  sjime 
Hung  of  tlie  crystalline  lens  tltut  those 
has  through  tlie  early  part  of  life  been 
obliged.  Hi  old  age  advances,  to  employ 
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.-,, Bir-i  lensi  .  in  order  In  cornel  llie  ilitrrrenl  cur, 
v  attire  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  canse  tlie  raja 
which  would  meet  lieliind  the  retina  to  meet  On  it. 

The  following  measure  of  tlie  crystalline  and  cor- 
nea, wen:  taken  by  doctor  liordnii  and  doctor  Hrcw- 
ster,  from  tile  eye  nt '  u  female  above  50  jears  of  age, 
n  few  hours  after  death. 


Measures  of  [lie  refractive  powers  of  tlie  humours 
of  die  same  eye: — 

Index  ui  Ri-fn.tn.H. 
RL<rr«ti*«  powr  rc(  -.ler 1.3iua 

r N , n .-!.  -.|   liireoin  humour      ..".''.,      1. 33111 
Uittn,  .'I  MMTEoMM  MUlHM,     .  .    .    IJItT 

uitti>..i/  slMii  ciui  uf  ditu ijhsb 

Diltn,  ufontril  pxrt  af  itilta, l.tSM 

Uitto.nt  thr  whulo  cry.Ulline, I.UM 

The  eyes  of  dilfcrent  st.*.-ic5  of  animals  differ  con- 
siderably in  form  and  number.  All  red  blooded 
animals  liave  two  eyes.  hut.  I.vm  >jieeies  ;  the  wmni. 
or  blind  rat.  and  the  typhis,  or  jjultlen  mole,  are 
rendered  blind  by  u  thin  hairy  tiliu  ilmt  covers  tlie 
organ.  In  animal-,  i.tial  iuhabil  ilie  loner  regions  of 
the  atmospriere.  iinliidiny  [liose  that  move  along  tile 
sur&tce  of  tlie  earth,  the  eye  is  nearly  spliericol, 
tlie  longest  n*i>  Iwing  from  dn-  iniiaii  to  tile  retjna. 
hi  fislies,  tlie  fore  part  of  the  eyeball  is  much  flat- 
tened ;  in  some  die  eyeball  is  like  a  heiuisphere, 
ntcrior  i«irt  of  winch  i-  lint,  and  in  others  the 
ior  part  is  likewise  Hut  ;  but  in  birds  which 
occupy  tlie  higher  returns  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
deviation  from  the  spherical  funn  is  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  tlint  of  fishes.  Tlie  aqueous  humour  is 
more  abundant  in  Im-li-llj-iii!;  birds  than  in  animals 
near  tile  surface  of  the  earth,  and  less  stift  in  fish, 
in  which  last  it  is  some  times  atvain.iny.  The  crystal- 
line-lens  is  most  globular  in  iislios,  and  flattest  in 
birds.  The  less  splierit.al  tlie  furui  of  die  eye  is,  tlie 
stronger  is  the  sclerotica.  In  the  cuttle-fish  tlie  cur- 
's awatitiue".  the  iris  is  of  ;i  deep  Tawny  brown 
I'  ;  ill  |[||-  In:  Ili!.i::'.:  ili.l  ni  Im'iJi.  ii  uirir's  from  a 
t  jelliiw,  red,  or  clear  blue,  according  to  llit: 
rs.  In  fishes  it  i>;  of  h  gulden  or  silvery  lustre, 
ii  reptiles  it  is  i n tern ici lime  in  metallic  lustre. 
The  pupil  is  round  in  man.  In  the  cat  kind  it  is 
formed  by  two  elliptical  segments,  the  opening  run- 
ning jmrallel  to  the  direction  of  the  nose.  In  rumi- 
nating animals,  the  iior-e  nnd  the  wli.de,  the  opening 
runs  transversely,  and  in  the  dolphin  it  is  of  a  heart 
form.  Tins  adaptation  of  peculiar  structure  in  tin; 
eyes  of  animals  to  their  mints  and  situations,  forms 
a  striking  and  inter,  -tnin  lu.on  Ii  'if  physiology, 

Eget  of  a  l;,Hrtnt.—  l\ie  influence  which  tlie  as- 
sociation of  cm  iti  gin  ni.  ulijects  has  upon  our  ideas,  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  eyes  of  n  portrait.  Wp 
estimate  thr  direction  of  the  eyes,  mil  only  from  the 
position  of  the  lull  in  legnrd  to  tlie  eyelids,  but  also 
from  the  relative  position  of  the  remaining  features 
of  the  face,  llr  \\  ollastoii  lias  sluiwu,  lluit  the  sumo 
eyes  in  a  picture,  which  looks  at  n-,  may  be  made  to 
appear  averted  from  ns,  ii  we  apply  new  features  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  face.  The  reason  why  the  eyes 
of  a  portrait  nj>]M'ur  to  follow  us.  in  all  parts  of 
the  room,  is  simply,  tlint  the  relative  position  of  tlie 
features  cannot  change,  so  that,  if  tin-  picture  appears 
to  look  at  us  once,  it  must  appear  to  look  at  us 
always.  If  wc  move  to  one  side  of  a  portrait,  tlie 
change  winch  happens  is  unlike  dint  which  would 
take  place  in  n  bust  or  living  face..  The  picture  is 
merely  foreshortened,  so  that  we  see  a  narrower 
image  of  a  face,  but  it  is  still  that  of  a  face  looking 
nt  us.  And  if  tile  canvass  be  transparent,  tile  some 
(■fleet  takes  place  from  il,c  liact  of  the  picture. 
KYB,  in  architect ure  is  used  to  signify  any  round 
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window  made  in  a  pediment,  an  attic,  the  reins  of  a 
vault,  or  the  like. 

EYE,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  signifies  a 
little  bud,  or  shoot,  inserted  into  a  tree  by  way  of 
graft. 

EYE  OF  A  DOME  ;  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  a 
dome,  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  or  of  St 
Paul's  at  London :  it  is  usually  covered  with  a  lan- 
tern. 

EYE  OF  A  TREE ;  a  small  pointed  knot,  to  which 
the  leaves  stick,  and  from  which  the  shoots  or  sprigs 
proceed. 

EYEBRIGIIT  (Euphrasia  oflcinafi*);  a  small 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  rhinanthacrct, 
which  is  found  in  Canada  and  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  annual,  from  three  to  eight  inches 
high,  often  much  branched;  the  leaves  ovate  and 
dentate;  the  flowers  axillary  and  almost  sessile;  the 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  white,  streaked  with  purple, 
and  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  lip.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  bitter  taste.  It  formerly  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  profwoly  on  account  of 
the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers. 

EYELET  HOLES;  round  holes  worked  in  a  sail, 
to  admit  a  small  rope  througli,  chiefly  the  robins  (or 
rope-bands),  and  the  points  or  reef-line. 

EYELID.  The  eyelid  is  the  external  covering  of 
the  eye.  Its  peculiar  adaptation  to  its  proi>er  oflices 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  It  forms  the  cover 
wliich  closes  the  eye  during  sleep,  when  it  remains 
motionless  for  hours;  it  serves  the  purpose  of  wiping 
and  cleansing  the  ball  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  moisten- 
ing it  by  spreading  the  tears  over  its  surface,  for  the 
performance  of  which  offices  it  is,  during  the  making 
hours,  in  incessant  motion.  It  sen  ens  the  eye  also 
from  excessive  light,  which  might  often  be  injurious 
or  destructive  to  it.  The  sympathy  l)etween  the  eye 
and  its  litis  is  very  close,  as  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  their  proper  action;  and  this  is  so  much  the  case, 
that  in  weakness  of  the  nerve  of  the  eye,  the  smart- 
ing, which  warns  us  to  close  them,  is  always  felt  in 
the  lids.  Their  diseases,  like  those  of  the  eye,  are 
various,  but  of  minor  importance. 

EYLAU,  Pkkcss;  a  small  town,  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  distant  from  Konigslierg,  in  Prussia  Pro- 
per, with  1500  inhabitants,  on  the  lake  of  Arschen, 
famous  for  one  of  Uie  bloodiest  battles  on  record, 
fought  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied  Russians  and 
Prussians,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  February,  1807. 
The  chief  battle  was  on  the  8th,  and  lasted  twelve 
hours,  amid  the  thunder  of  300  cannons.  The  car- 
nage was  increased  by  a  fall  of  snow,  which,  by  caus- 


ing the  column  of  Augereau  to  i  ta 

left,  and  thus  rail  of  their  object- 
be  much  longer  protracted.     A 
wounded,  aiw  his  corps  _.   — • 

with  the  others,  so  much  um  ■*  ■*«, 

Davoust,  who  were  despatched  bj  u*e  a 
poleon  to  outflank  the  enemy,  at  last  tocc 
derided  the  battle;  but  the  loss  on  both 
terrible.  Nine  Russian  generals  were 
three  French  generals  killed,  and  ive 
Russians  killed  were  estimated  at  12, 
only  at  7000.  The  loss  of  the  French 
at  42,000  men ;  their  own  statements,  how 
it  much  less.  So  much  is  certain — neJth 
tained  its  object ;  and  had  not  the  young 
patched  by  Napoleon  with  the  orders  for 
&c.,  to  Bernadotte,  fallen  into  the  hands « 
sians,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  French 
gained  a  complete  victory.  According, 
(viii.  405),  Napoleon,  on  February  26  an 
offered  a  separate  peace  to  the  king  of  P 
he  concluded  a  new  alliance  with  Alexa 
26.  The  battle  of  Friedland  followed,  a 
initiating  peace  of  Tilsit  was  concluded. 

EYEMOUTH,  a  small  town  in  Berwick 
land,  situated  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  river  E; 
at  an  early  period  a  place  of  some  impoi 
its  possessing  a  fort  of  neat  strength.  ■ 
proximity,  as  a  Scottish  harbour,  to  t 
lation  of  town  and  parish  in  1831,  11^.. 

EZKK1EL  ;  Uie  third  of  the  great  pro] 
of  Busi,of  the  race  of  priests.  Hewasca 
when  young  (about  599  B.  C),  into  the 
captivity.  Here  he  received  the  gift  a 
while  he  was  among  other  captives,  b 
Chebar.  He  was  commanded  by  God  ta 
speak  to  Uie  children  of  Israel,  and  to  wa 
people.  In  another  vision,  God  revealec 
sufferings  which  the  Israelites  were  to 
their  idolatry.  God  also  revealed  to  tun 
Uie  captivity,  the  return  of  his  |**ople,  Um 
of  the  temple  and  city,  and,  finally,  U 
Judah  and  Israel  under  one  troverum* 
return  of  their  former  prosperity.  He  i 
culously  informed  of  Uie  siege  of  Jr 
Chaldeans,  and  communicated  the  * 
fellow  exiles.  He  prophesied  agaucw.  Lg 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  against  the  Idumeans  a 
ites.  I  ]  is  prophecies  are  div  ided  into  Ion 
Uiey  are  obscure,  mil  of  poetic  lire,  and  ' 
reived  into  the  Jewish  canon  Ull  a  late  p 
time  and  maimer  of  the  prophet'*  death  ai 


F 


F  is  Uie  sixth  letter  of  Uie  English  alpliabet,  and 
represents  the  sound  produced  by  bringing  the  up- 
per teeUi  against  the  lower  lip,  and  then  breathing 
with  a  hissing  noise.  It  therefore  belongs  to  the 
semi-vowels,  and  to  those  which  the  Germans  call 
Biasrlaute  (blowing  sounds).  This  aspiration  may 
be  more  or  less  violent.  It  may  even  be  so  soft  as 
to  pass  over  into  a  mere  aspirated  A,  and  is  some- 
times entirely  lost ;  as  the  Latin  facere,  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Spain,  became  hacer,  and  is  now  pro- 
nounced only  acrr.  In  the  same  way  fundus  became 
kmdo  (deep).     F,  in  etymology,  is  altogether  an  un- 


settled sound,  passing  into  A,  and  r,  and  i 
sale,  and  into  p  on  the  other,  as  many 
nounced  with  similar  organic  movesaeal 
to  take  each  other's  places  in  the  variof 
of  languages.  At  the  beginning  of  a  w 
does  not  belong  to  Uie  root,  particularly  1 
/;  for  /  is  little  more  than  a  strong  asp 
is  well  known  that  the  aspirates  are  m 
much  care  before  a  language  has  becom 
writing,  or  with  persons  who  do  not  w 
lower  classes  in  England  so  often  omit 
it  should  be  pronounced,  and  pronouna 


Tba>,  Air  instance,  «t  find  liio  niot 
tmamr,  Kiipdidi  fiame,  iu  tile  Danish 
i   IwMd,  connected  wiU]  the  Latin 

o*  ^mM  (fluone).  The  English 
w»  (pronounced  /VnA).  is  from  the 
A  (pruncruiiccd  rirt)  and  tbe  Genii.™ 
llw  Ktilinnv,  finding  lh*  ■  aspirated, 

wxxnii  without  aspirntiou,  and  used, 
MB   it,   two  T  [gainuins],  our  above 

was  the  origin  of  die  ehoructer  I'. 
or  •one  time  used  F  inverted,  dins, 
uu.  as  TEKMlNAjIT  for  TERMI- 
NI for  DIVI.  Some  have  supposed 
ae  of  tbe  three  letters  invented  by 
■ay  Inscriptions,  belonging  to  |M-rlods 
a  the  time  of  Claudius,  exhibit  this 

prouomir  i   p  like/. 
oAm    put  /  tut  pA.  as,  on   some 
"  "*■  »,  /aria,  fucai,  &c. 
liens  and  Spanianls, 
mac  other  (icrnuins, 

s  frw  works  with  Um  ami  Mm* 
orthography,  but  they  soon  nlniu- 
—  "a  In  wlui.-Ji  tl»'  vowels  ilii  nut 
ilinji  or  Spanish,  it  is  of 
n  the  etymological  ortbo- 
f  with  (he  Roman;,  anil  f  with  the 
Ird  upon  tbe  forehead  of  MDMi) 
«1  /iot  ami  $*uyi.  /■"  signified,  as 
dc  tlie  Romans,  40;  with  a  dash  over 
at  enslaving*  or  pictures,  stands  fur 
f  (made).  In  jurisprudence,  ff  sipii- 
*■.  This  abbreviation  originated  iu 
•  1  of  the  art  of  priming,  when  no 
is  had  yet  been  cast,  and  .^  was  used 
letter  of  ™li-™..  On  meda!>,  nimni- 
r  stands  for  Fabhu,  Furiia,  ntC, 
r«Mfw,  &C.  Ff",  on  Ronioii  coins, 
Irrnmde.  On  French  mint,  F  menus 
Hfrrt ;  on  Prussian  coins,  ./  Mugth-- 
rnn,  of  Halle  in  Ihr  Tyrol.  F,  widi 
nifirs  (Mia  (page),  f  often  stands  on 
fit  (let  it  be  done,  cranled,  fcej  PL 
iMion  for  JfortH,  or  guilder  ;  fr.  for 
lernran.  for  fcJgrmlr.  like  «y.  in  Eng- 

ilnal  of  Ihe  fourth  note  in  [he  natural 
01" C.  F,in  music,  over  u  line,  means 
•  forte. 

une  given  by  fini 
diariiuk-  stale  of1 
JI.Ciocasm,  an  eminent  Italian  pliilo- 
di-lingihshed  himself  by  bis  ntcntinn 
Knuoray,  agriculture,  and  physical 
was   secretary    to    the   Aradmiia    itri 

: r   of  ilir-   um-eiini   and   cidiiuel    of 

y  It  Florence,  one  nf  the  furl;  rneml-n 
i  llaliaHtt  dellr  Seien:r,  Tuscan  deputy 
jsttio  of  weights  and  measures,  member 
lion  of  finance  under  the  noveninienl  of 
rent  of  Elruria,  one  of  the  deputies  to 
ulttifin  France,  director  of  bridge*  and 
ado  the  imperial  government)  for  the 
Wjond  the  Alps,  director  of  the  mint 
ruyil  commhaary  of  the  iron  works  and 
«W  of  the  commissioners  of  tuxes  for  the 
■OU1J.  In  all  these  |Nis|s  he  displayed 
l.mu-tlitence,  and  integrity.  His  writ- 
i  attracted  much  notice  at  the  lime  of 
atwo,  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
*».  the  sound  maiims,  ami  the  eite 
**  "ley  nlniimd,  but  also  for  tin 
»wx  in  which  ihe  opinions  of  the  author 
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nfoired.  The  bml  known  of  his  works  are  his 
ivt/immii  Annoruirj  ,  lijs  iliscuurses  on  Naliou- 
-us]*rity  ;  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Coaimerce, 
and  the  Establishnuii!  ut  I  'ust -houses  ;  on  the  Ef- 
fects of  the  Free  Traffic  in  Row  Material ;  on  Re- 
wards for  the  r.uiuLiiii ,'.ui.ii t  of  Trade;  on  tile 
Chemical  Action  of  Metals;  on  the  Value  and  Ro- 
iprucal  Proportion  of  Coins  ;  on  the  Scales  and 
Steelyards  of  the  Chinese  ;  on  Ihe  Palaces  of  Spain  ; 
'  on  the  Ancient  I lebrew People.  He  left  behind 
many  learned  memoirs,  and  n  number  of  very 
valuable  manuscripts,  lie  died  at  Florence  in  IS&t, 
aged  upwards  ofserenty. 

FABH ;  so  ancienl  end  renowned  family  of 
tine.  One  of  the  stork-.*  iu  ancient  Roman  his- 
tory, is,  that  all  of  iheui  who  were  able  to  bear  omit, 
306  in  number,  once  fought  together  against  tbe 
Vejeulea,  on  the  little  river  of  Cremera  {IT!  B.C.), 
and  were  killed,  to  a  man. 

FABIU3  MAXIMIS,  Qcimts,  surnamed  Oiac 
\lar  (the  de-layer),  one  of  tli'.-  greatest  generals  of 
nrjent  Rome,  saved  his  country,  when  it  was 
threatened  with  ruin  after  I  lie  defeat  at  Thrasymcne, 
and  llantiibol,  with  his  victorious  army,  wus advancing 
upon  Rome.  At  litis  ixitiod  moment,  l-'abius  took 
"  of  the  Iliiniiiii  leuiiiii*  ;is  dictator,  and, 
m  army  i.li>|niited.  v  hile  lltal  of  Han- 
oi bal  vvas  nuiuemus  mid  Hirudd:dile,  he  formed  the 
plan  of  weakening  mid  fatiguing  the  enemy  by 
marches  and  delay-,  in-tead  ul'  ri-iinj;  ihe  fortunes 
of  die  stabs  upon  (lie  event  of  a  single  battle.  Han- 
nibal, «-liu  well  kneiv  the  diameter  of  bis  formida- 
ble opponent,  sent  him  this  message,  in  order  to 
draw  him  into  Isiltle :  "  If  F'abius  is  ns  great  a 
genend  as  be  would  make  us  beli.ic,  let  Lim  descend 
die  plain,  and  accept  the  challenge  which  I  offer 
n."  But  Fabins  uiully  replied  :  "  If  Hannibal  is 
great  a  general  as  1"-  thinks  himself,  let  him  com- 
,  (  me  to  accept  his  offer.''  Dissalisbed  witli  his 
cautious  movements,  which  they  ascribed  to  a  talse 
tlic  Romans  summoned  him  back  to  Ihe 
ler  pretence  of  wishing  bis  preseia'p  at  a 
sacrifice,  and,  ill  the  interim,  gave  ,i  joint 
command,  with  cpial  power,  to  Minticius  Felix,  who 
rasli  us  Fahius  was  prudent.  He  hud  already 
fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  and  WW  on  the  point  of 
Uginiati    general,  when 


o  the  fourth  n 


U'iii!>    rui.i.eil    by    Ihe    L'artliaginUii 


1'nbui! 


i.-.lju- 


|Jenelrnted  with  platitude,  gave  up  his  shore  of  Ihe 
entmuand,  and  resolved  to  leant  of  1'abiu.s  how  to 
tight  and  conquer.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
Faluns  laid  down  his  office.  Tbe  new  consul, 
Terentius.  a  presnni]  t'.iun-  itinl  ignorant  man,  risked 
a  liallle  at  Canute,  in  which  die  Homiui  anny  was 
almost  totally  destroyed.  Kidiius.  after  tlic  buttle, 
iH'golintiil  with  llaiiiiihal  for  Uie  ransom  of  the 
prisoners,  ami,  when  the  senate  refused  to  fulfil  the 
agreement,  lie  sold  his  own  estates,  in  order  to  keep 
good  Ills  word.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  nge, 
aos  B.  C. 

FABLE,  which,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  is 
synonymous  with  fictitious  narration,  lis*,  in  poetry, 
a  double  siifiiifiriiliuii,  •inrr  it  expresses,  ul  dromati.- 
and  epic  imelry.  llie  tissue,  the  arrangement  of  die 
evenis  relaWsi,  and  is  also  the  name  of  it  particular 
class  of  poetical  writings.  MTieu  we  speak  of  (fee 
fable  of  an  epic  or  dtamatic  poem,  it  is  used  In  op- 
position to  history.  The  [Kiel's  description  aims  at 
beauty,  bis  piece  mu-i  plcu-e  as  a  whole,  and  the  pc- 
currenees  must  be  so  arranged  and  exhibited  as  to 
accomplish  this  end.  He  paints  not  tbe  real,  but 
the  possible  ;  not  things  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
might  well  be;  noi  with  hi-iorie  truth,  but  accordintr 
'  die  laws  of  poetical  probability.  The  fabie,  as  a 
■=--  calloloBr' 


:  kind  uf  poetry,  sometime?  u 
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Is  justly  considered  a  species  of  didactic  coimioKition, 
and  is  a  kind  of  allegory.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
method  of  inculcating  practicable  rules  of  worldly 
prudence  or  wisdom,  by  imaginary  representation* 
drawn  from  the  physical  or  external  world.  It  con- 
sists, projierly,  of  two  parts  :  Uie  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, and  Uie  application,  or  the  instruction  in- 
tended to  be  deduced  from  it,  which  bitter  is  called 
the  moral  of  die  tale,  and  must  be  apparent  in  the 
fable  itself,  in  order  to  render  it  poetical.  On  ac- 
count of  its  aim,  it  lies  upon  Uie  bonlers  of  poetry 
and  prose :  is  rarely  in  tme  poetic  spirit,  ami  pleases 
independently  of  its  object.  The  satisfaction  which 
we  derive  from  fables  does  not  lie  wholly  in  the 
pleasure  that  we  receive  from  Uie  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, but  lies  deeper,  in  the  feeling:  tint  Uie 
order  of  nature  is  the  same  in  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  worlds.  In  the  material  world,  the  eternal 
forms  of  laws  and  qualities  are  more  uniform  and  per- 
ceptible, than  in  the  moral  world,  and,  for  this 
reason,  the  fabulist  (whose  object  is  not  merely  to 
render  a  truth  perceptible  by  means  of  a  fictitious  ac- 
tion, for  a  parable  would  do  this)  cliooses  Ins  charac- 
ters from  the  brute  creation. 

A  German  writer  (Herder),  divides  fables  into— 
1.  Theoretic,  intended  to  form  the  understanding  ; 
thus  a  phenomenon  of  nature,  as  illustrative  of  the 
laws  of  Uie  universe,  is  used  to  exercise  Uie  under- 
standing. For  example,  when  the  dog,  with  a  mouth- 
ful, snaps  at  a  shadow  in  Uie  water ;  when  the  sheep 
contends  with  the  wolf,  or  Uie  hare  hunts  with  the 
lion.  g.  Moral,  which  contain  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Uie  will.  We  do  not  leant  morality  from  the 
brutes,  but  view  the  great  family  of  nature,  and  oik- 
serve  that  she  hus  coiuiected  the  happiness  of  all 
living  creatures  wiUi  the  uncltangcahle,  eternal  law 
of  effort,  and  take  example  from  Uie  observance  of 
Uiis  law  by  Uie  lower  orders  of  creation ;  as,  for 
example,  **  Go  to  Uie  ant,  thou  sluggard  !"  3. 
Fables  of fate  or  destiny.  It  cannot  always  be  made 
evident  how  one  Uiing  follows  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  anoUier ;  here,  Uien,  comes  in  play  Uiat 
connexion  of  events  wliich  we  call  fate,  or  chance, 
and  which  shows  Uiat  thing's  follow,  at  least  after, 
if  not  from  one  another,  by  an  order  from  above. 
'ITius  Uie  eagle  carries,  wiUi  her  plunder,  a  coal  from 
the  altar,  which  sets  fire  to  her  nest,  and  thus  her 
unfledged  brood  becomes  Uie  prey  of  animals  wliich 
she  1ms  already  robbed  of  tlieir  young.  The  plan  of 
the  fables  is  regulated  by  this  Uircefold  division  of 
the  sulyect  and  character.  In  general,  it  must  pos- 
sess unity,  Uiat  Uie  whole  tenor  of  it  may  be  easily 
seen ;  ami  dignity,  since  the  subject  lias  a  certain 
degree  of  importance.  But  Uiis  does  not  exclude 
gaycty  nor  satire. 

Some  fables  are  founded  upon  irony ;  some  are 
pathetic ;  and  some  even  aspire  to  the  sublime. 
The  writers  of  ancieut  fables  were  simple,  calm,  and 
earnest.  'Ihe  oldest  fables  are  sup}>osfd  to  lie  Uie 
Oriental ;  among  these,  Uie  Indian  fables  of  l'ilpay 
(Billpai  or  Bilpai),  and  Uie  fables  of  Uie  Arabian 
Lockman,  are  celebrated.  {See  those  articles.)  JSsop 
is  well  known  among  Uie  Greeks,  and  was  imitated 
by  Phffdrus  among  the  I-atin  writers.  Bodmer  has 
published  German  fables  of  the  time  of  Uie  Minne- 
siHgrr.  Boner,  who  I i veil  at  Uie  close  of  the  14th 
century,  shows,  in  his  J^/rlstein,  that  he  possessed 
the  true  spirit  of  fable.  The  author  of  Reynard  Uie 
Fox  wrote  a  collection  of  serious  fables.  Burkard 
U'aldis  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  l(>lh  century.  In 
the  17th,  (Jay  among  Uie  English,  and  La  Fontaine 
among  the  French,  were  distinguished.  'Ihe  writer 
last  uiimed  made  fable  the  vehicle  of  wit,  and  spoke 
the  language  of  MX'icty.  Fables  may  have  the  form 
of  narrative  or  dialogue. 


FABRK  I)'KGLANTINE,Piiii.iitk  Ff 
zairk,  a  French  dramatic  writer,  was  bun 
Sonne,  in  1755.  In  his  yniiUi  he  was  mm 
j  to  excess,  and  became,  successively,  a  «ol 
actor.  He  played  in  Geneva,  Lyons,  ar 
i  without  much  success.  His  arcomplisJi 
I  |ioetical  talent  rendered  him  more  su 
!  society.  As  early  as  his  lmJi  yrer,  hewi 
.  (IS Etude  de  la  Nature)  for  the  prise  off* 
I  French  academy,  1771.  Having  afterwi 
the  prise  of  Uie  Eglantine  at  the  Fkm-a 
Toulouse,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
a  surname.  He  now  wrote  several  thc«*i 
of  which,  however,  only  two,  Vlntrigwt 
and  the  Philmfe  de  MoUere  were  succr 
latter  is  still  considered  one  of  the  be*1 
pieces  of  Uie  modern  French  stage.  Ufa 
spirit,  he  engaged  with  ardour  in  the 
acting  with  l>anton,  Lacroix,  and  Ca 
inoulins,  wrote  several  revolutionary  \ma 
was  active  on  the  lOUi  of  August.  H 
chosen  deputy  from  Vans  to  Uie  rational  < 
he  at  first  supported  moderate  principle* 
wards  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  X\  I., ' 
peal,  and  was  chosen  a  memlier  of  Uie  ct 
public  safety.  He  attacked  Brissot  ami 
dists,  and  made  a  report  on  the  introdur 
republican  calendar,  on  which  occasion  I 
a  treat  ignorance  of  astronomy.  He  afti 
enme  suspected  by  Uie  Jacobins,  was 
being  a  royalist,  and  condemned  to  deal 
1794. 

FABRETTI,  Raphael,  one  of  the  m 
antiquarians  of  modern  times*  was  horn 
Urbino,  in  the  papal  dominions,  and  devote 
the  study  of  law  in  Uie  school  at  Cagli,  w 
ceived  a  doctor's  degree  in  Uie  18th  j 
age.  He  Uien  went  to  Rome,  where 
brother,  Stephen,  a  respectable  lawyer,  w 
On  Uiis  classic  ground,  covered  with  the 
antiquity,  he  conceived  a  fondness  fur  tJ 
antiquity,  in  which  he  gained  so  much 
profound  researches,  his  penetration,  an** 
lie  found  powerful  |«trons  in  his  professk 
He  was  sent  to  Spain  by  the  cardinal  L 
periali,  with  an  important  public  conunis 
the  successful  termination  of  which  he 
papal  treasurer  by  Alexander  Vll.,  and, 
auditor  of  the  papal  legutiou  at  Uie  court 
The  leisure  which  these  posts  secured 
thirteen  years  was  employed  in  ait 
studies.  He  was  afterwards  enabled  to  e 
antiquities  of  Rome  on  the  spot,  by  the  n 
nuncio,  Curio  Bonelli,  who,  being  appoint! 
took  Fabrctti  lack  wiUi  him  to  Uonn 
journey  through  France  and  l'p]-er  Italy 
incd  all  Uie  monuments  of  antiquity  that 
wuy,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Um 
brated  antiquarians— Menage,  Mahilli«i, 
and  Montmucon.  On  his  arrival  in  Rui 
promoted  to  the  office  of  counsel^  of  am 
Capitoline  court  of  justice— an  e  whi 
him  sufficient  leisure  to  prosecute  w  mi 
with  indefatigable  industry.  The  r« 
dinal  C'esi,  however,  soon  called  hiiu  w 
occuiiation.  He  was  obliged  to  accompa 
dinal,  who  was  appointed  legate  of  I'rb 
capacity  of  legal  counsellor,  and,  in  thi 
had  an  opportunity  of  serving  his  nati 
various  ways.  He  returned,  after  Uirec 
Rome,  where  lie  resided  till  his  dfftlh, 
a  powerful  |iatroii  in  the  vicar  of  IuDovei 
dinal  li.'toparo  (.'ar|tcgn.i. 

From  tliai  lime,  lie  devoted  himself  ml 
tiquariun  n-Stfirches.     His  first  wurkd  oj 


and  thus  discovered  many 
was  received  among  the  Ar- 
se of  JasUheus  (the  Greek  for 
name  he  carried  on  a  contro- 

i  (surnamed  Lutcinus),  a  pat- 
virtue,  in  his  fearlessness,  in- 
id  contempt  of  riches.  After 
Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and 
with  the  spoils,  of  which  he 
e  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
rus,  to  obtain  the  ransom  of 
s.  Pyrrhus  wished  to  bribe 
poverty  he  was  acquainted, 
at  the  honest  Roman  refused 
he  moved  by  the  sight  of  an 
us,  to  try  his  firmness,  had 
irtain,  and  suddenly  exhibited 
\  posture.  Pyrrfaus  dismissed 
nd  permitted  the  prisoners  to 
;e  the  approaching  Saturnalia, 
r  would  return  after  the  festi- 


works  upon  entomology  show,  evidently,  the  princi- 
ples, the  method,  and  even  the  forms  of  expression, 
peculiar  to  Liuiueus,  applied  to  the  development  of 
a  new,  liappy,  and  fruitful  train  of  ideas.  Nor  did  he 
attempt  to  conceal  Imjw  much  he  owed  his  master : 
he  lias  left  to  posterity,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  existing  materials  for  a  complete  bio- 
graphy  of  the  great  student  of  nature.  From  his  in- 
tercourse with  him  he  derived  his  first  notions  of  his 
system,  of  arranging  insects  according  to  the  organs 
of  the  mouth ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Lin- 
naaus  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
Syttema  Nature,  which  he,  however,  declined  doing. 
Fabricius  obtained,  soon  after,  the  situation  of 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of 
Kiel,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  favourite  study.  In  1775  appeared  his  System 
of  Entomology,  which  gave  to  this  science  an  entire- 
ly new  form.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  developed, 
in  a  second  wdrk,  the  characters  of  the  classes  and 
orders,  and  demonstrated  in  the  prolegomena  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  method.     In  1778,  he  published  his 
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PABRONI— FACE. 


svstem  of  nature,  but  only  to  a  natural  method, 
lie  died  March  3,  1806.  His  autobiography  may 
be  found  in  the  Kieter  BUittern,  I.  I.,  1810. 

PABRONI,  Axuklo;  a  celebrated  Italian  bio- 
grapher of  tlie  18th  century,  born  at  Marradi,  in 
Tuscany,  173*?.  He  was  educated  at  Rome,  in  the 
college  of  liandinelli,  wliere  lie  studied  logic,  physic*, 
metaphysics,  and  geometry,  and  wrote  the  life  of 
Clement  XII.  Being  supi*>rt*d  and  encouraged  in 
his  studies,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  lives 
of  the  Italian  literati  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
and  devoted  himself  with  Ute  most  active  leal  to  tlie 
execution  of  this  work,  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1706.  He  liad  many  obstacles  to  en- 
counter, of  which  one  was  die  Inutility  of  the  Jesuits. 
I  le  therefore,  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he  received 
tlie  office  of  a  prior  from  tlie  grand  duke  Leopold, 
und  divided  his  time  between  clerical  and  literary 
employments.  In  1769,  lie  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
was  well  received  by  pope  Clement  XIV .,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  tlie  prelates  of  the  pontifical  chani- 
Ikt.  He  returned,  however,  to  Florence,  and 
published  Letters  of  the  Learned  Men  of  the  17th 
century,  from  the  archives  of  the  Medici.  In  1773, 
lie  was  chosen  tutor  of  Uie  grand  duke's  children. 
He  now  found  time  to  renew  his  biographical  labours. 
He  travelled  abroad,  and  visited  Vienna,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin.  In  lus  latter  years,  he  employed  himself 
in  theological  writings,  and  died  1803.  The  Ijest 
edition  of  his  Lives  (f'itai  It  alarum  Doctrina  excel- 
lentium  qui  Saculo  Xf'II.  ei  Xl'lll.fiorutrunt)  is  the 
Pisa  edition  of  1778—90,  18  vols.  The  19th  and 
20th  volumes  were  added  after  his  death,  one  of 
them  containing  his  own  life  up  to  1800.  This  work, 
containing  167  biographies,  is  one  of  the  best  in  its 
kind. 

FABRONI,  Giovanni.    See  Fabbroni. 

FACADE  is  the  outside  or  external  aspect  of  an 
edifice.  As  in  most  edifices  only  one  side  is  conspi- 
cuous, vis.,  Uiat  which  faces  tlie  street,  and  usually 
contains  the  principal  entrance,  this  has  been  deno- 
minated, par  eminence,  the  facade.  As  a  work  of 
architecture,  it  must  form  a  wliole,  of  which  all  the 
parts  are  proj>erly  related  and  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, and  correspondent  to  tlie  character  or  style 
of  the  edifice.     Sec  Architecture. 

FACCIOLATO,  Jamks,  an  Italian  philologist, 
was  born  at  Torreglia,  near  Padua,  in  1682.  The 
talent  discovered  by  him  when  a  boy  caused  the 
cardinal  Harbarigo  to  place  him  in  the  seminary  at 
Padua.  Here  he  became,  in  a  few  years,  doctor  in 
theology,  professor  of  this  science  as  well  as  of  phi- 
losophy, and,  finally,  prefect  of  the  seminary  ami 
director-general  of  studies.  He  devoted  tlie  greatest 
attention  to  reviving  tlie  study  of  ancient  literature ; 
and,  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  he  undertook 
a  new  edition  of  a  dictionary  in  seven  languages, 
which  was  called  the  CaUpin,  from  the  name  of  its 
author,  the  monk  Ambrosius  Calepinus.  His  pupil, 
Forcellini,  assisted  him  in  tlie  undertaking,  ami  tlie 
work  was  completed  in  two  vols,  fol.,  between  the 
years  1715  and  1719.  He  now,  in  company  with  his 
industrious  disciple,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  I^atin 
lexicon,  in  which  every  word,  with  all  its  significa- 
tions, should  be  contained,  and  illustrated  by  examples 
from  the  classical  writers,  after  tlie  manner  of  the 
dictionary  of  tlie  Crusca.  Ttiis  immense  undertaking 
occupied  tliem  both  for  nearly  forty  years.  Facciol&to 
directed  the  work,  which  was  almost  entirely  execu- 
ted by  Forcellini.  With  tlie  same  assistant,  and 
some  others,  he  superintended  a  new  edition  of  the 
lexicon  of  Sclirevcfius.  and  the  Lexicon  Ciceronhnum 
of  Nisoli.  He  left  also  many  tatin  discourses,  which 
are  cluirnrterised  by  tlieir  Ciceronian  elegance  of 
style,  but  differ  from  their  model  by  a  precise  bre\  ily 


He  also  completed  the  History  of  the  I 
Padua,  which  had  lieeu  brouglit  down 
Pappadopoli.  He  died  1769.  The  lex 
ciolato  and  Forcellini  continues  to  be  t 
lexicon  of  tlie  Latin  language,  all  the 
dictionaries  of  value  liaviiig  lieen  for 
from  it.  The  latest  complete  edition  is  U 
Bailey  (Loiwlon,  1828),  puhliahed  by  1 
Cradock,  and  Pickering,  in  a?  vols.  4U 
upwunls  of  3000  pages,  with  many  h 
appendices. 

FACE,  the  front  part  of  the  head. 
most  of  the  senses,  is  composed  of  the  f« 
eyelids,  and  eyebrows,  the  eyes,  tlie  nose, 
the  mouth,  tlie  lips,  the  Jaws,  the  teeth, 
skin,  wliich,  in  the  face,  is  more  delicati 
more  sensitive  and  clear  than  in  otli«T  \n 
inerous  muscles,  by  wliich  tlie  motions 
are  produced.    Tliey  are  enveloped  in 
are,  also,  a  greater  muidier  of  vessels  ai 
tlie  face  than  in  any  oilier  external  part, 
these  is  the  lwny  bn*is,  which,  exclusive  < 
teetli,  is  composed  of  fourteen  bones,  ca 
torn t ,  tlie  hones  of  the/ace.    Tlie  anient* 
skull  (otfrontis)  also  forms  an  important  fi 
face.     Of  all  these  bones.  Ute  lower  3 
movable,  lieing  articulated  with  tlie  liasb 
The  other  bones  are  firmly  joined  to 
!  incapable  of  motion.     Tlie  character  of 
I  dual  is  strongly  marked  by  the  conform 
!  countenance.     Physiognomy,  therefore, 
degree,  always  lus  existed.    The  poc 
ages  contains  descriptions  of  tlie  featun 
corresponding  to  the  character  of  the 
and,  in  ordinary  life,  every  person  wb> 
servant  is  influenced  by  the  expressicm  < 
tenance.    Tlie  great  question  is,  how 
reduce  our  experience  to  certain  rules, 
point,  physiognomists  and  phrenologists 
we  consider,  carried  their  speculations  t 
length,     The  latter  class,  especially,  p 
the  generally  recognised  fact,  that  a  wel 
forehead  indicates  superior  intellect,  I 
voured  to  divide  and  parcel  out  the  cranii 
cells  or  boxes  each  appropriated  to  its 
or  feeling,  so  tliat  they  may  be  enabled  I 
from  the  size  of  tlie  cells,  the  specific  i 
that  intellect.     See  Phrenology. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the 
its  expression  from  bodily  habits  w 
and  particularly  from  diseases.  The 
bones  produces  a  great  difference  in  t 
appearance  of  the  face,  in  brutes  and  » 
jaws  of  the  former  are  more  projecting,  i 
an  acute  angle  with  the  forehead  ;  those 
ter  recede  in  proportion  to  the  preval 
human  formation  and  beauty.  On  this 
tlie  jaw  to  the  forehead  is  founded  U» 
discovered  by  Peter  Camper.  Suppose  a 
drawn  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  from  the 
pital  cavity  across  the  external  orifice  o 
the  Imttom  of  the  nose.  If  we  draw  anot 
line  from  the  bottom  of  the  nose,  or  fr 
the  upper  incisors,  to  the  forehead,  tl*-a 
will  form  an  angle  which  will  be  more  m 
the  shape  of  tlie  face,  in  brutes,  resem 
men.  In  apes,  this  angle  is  only  from 
in  tlie  orang  outang.  63° ;  in  tlie  «koll 
alxnit  70°  ;  in  a  Kuroi>eni>.  from  75*  tc 
very  remarkable,  that  in  the  (Grecian  wo 
ary,  this  antic  amounts  to  90°;  in  Uft 
Jupiter,  it  is  100°. 

Tlie  following  fi  pi  ires  represent  the  s» 
«ix  varieties  of  the  human  race,  all  mark 
in  their  chanicter  : — 


FACHIMiKN-V/ATER — FAG  EL, 


>  the  Caucasian  or  fair  vnriety, 
■yam  belong,  and  from  which  bate 
■*  civitned  nations.  It  is  called  Cnu- 
s*  tradition  refers  tlie  origin  of  the 
race  to  the  Caucasian  mountains  be- 
«mud  ami  the  Klack  Sea.  The  skull 
y  developed  in  the  upper  and  front 
represents  the  Mongolian  or  yellow 
ieiy.  la  which  belong  the  Chinese, 
I  fpimallj  speaking,  most  of  the  im- 
ar  Ash.  In  this  variety  the  face  is 
,  and  the  forehead  low  and  slanting. 
Ma  the  skull  of  a  New  Hollander,  Si 
■head  slants  greatly, and  the  whole  ap- 

,  I  represents  tlie  native  North.  Ameri- 
coloureil  variety.  It  seems  to  form  a 
the  Caucasirin  and  Mongolian  variety. 
ttin-  more  to  tlie  latter.  Fig.  5  repre- 
I  of  a  New  Zeaiander.  which  bear-i  a 
iority  over  that  of  the  New  Hollander, 
eati  the  Negro  or  black  variety,  in 
it  of  the  head  is  laterally  compressed 
My  elongated,  so  that  tin1  length  '.if  the 
-»m  teeth  lo  occiput  is  great.  The  nar- 
aihl  protruded  made  give  to  the  negro 

mantt  of  a  decidedly  i mil  character. 

is  referred  to  the  sirtic.lt-  Man,  in  which 
istics  of  die  cliief  varieties  of  the  lui- 
I  be  f.iund  described,  accompanied  by 

1ES-WATER  (in  German,  Furhingtr- 
tneral  water,  from  a  spring  near  the  vil- 
tosen,  in  Nassau,  Crruumy,  discovered 
of  the  but  century.  It  is  not  a  water- 
t  the  water  is  sent  abroad,  uitd  keeps 
In  1803,  oat  less  than  IMXl.OOO  Imltlcs 
ay.     The  water  is  acid,  sprightly,  sa- 

ASCLE.  See  Pure. 
LE  (from  tile  Lath)  f<ic,  make,  noil 
r);  an  imitation  of  an  original  in  all  its 
tuliarilies  ;  a  copy  as  accurate  us  possj- 
sr»niiJcs  of  old  manuscripts,  or  of  tlie 
;of  famous  men,  or  of  interesting  docu- 
■de  in  engraving  or  litliogmpiiic  prints. 
*  facsimiles  is  various;  in  tlie  case  of 
il<-.  they  are  intended  to  show  the  hgv 


of  Itie  MS.  by  llie  nature  of  the  character*.     See 
Maniticript. 

FACTOR,  in  ariLbmelic.  is  any  niunlier  which  Is 
multiplied  by  another :  thus  7  and  J  are  the  faclors 
r.if  SJS.  They  are  liivided  into  simple  and  i-urnpositr. 
A  simple  factor  is  one  which  is  divisible  only  by 
itself. — tn  commerce,  a  (actor  is  ait  agent  employed 
by  merchants  residing  in  other  places,  lo  buy  and 
sell. and  lo  negotiate  liillsof  excliiingr.ur  to  Iniiisnct 
otlier  business  on  their  account.  Kstahlishments  for 
trade,  In  foreign  parts  of  the  world,  are  called  facto- 

FAENZA  (anciently  Faernth  anil  Fakalia) ;  a 
town  in  the  State-,  of  the  Church,  in  Koniogna ; 
twenty  miles  smith  west  of  Itavennu  ;  Ion.  11°  SI' 
E.;  lat.  il°  IS-  N.;  population,  HflOO.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see.  It  contains  si  cathedral,  twenty-eight 
parish  churches,  ami  twenty  convents.  It  is  noted 
l.ii-  i!»  (.n-li'i'ic-  -i'.  /'.;,.;.,■,).  and  tia-  -.line  niniuit..c- 
tures  of  linen.  The  ml  In -thai  stain Is  in  tile  great 
square,  and  is  adorned  with  ;i  handsome  steeple,  five 
stories  high,  with  balustrades.  Near  tlie  church 
there  stanch  a  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  four  fine  lions  of  brass,  and  surrounded 
with  a  wrought  iron  rail.  Torricelli  was  a  native  of 
this  place. 

FAGEL  ;  a  Dutch  family  which  has  given  to  the. 
United  Provinces  a  series  <,i  able  statesmen  anJ  war- 
Froin  loTOto  17:15,  tlie  important  station  of 
lary  to  the  states  general  was  filled  by  a  mem- 
ber of  this  family,  which  lias  constantly  been  attached 
*"  tlie  Orange,  party,  but  always  from  disinterested 

il  irreproachable  motives, 

1.  Caspar  Fagel  mi-  burn  tit  Harrlcm,'16SD.  and 
diedlGSS.  He  filled  tin- hi^liesi  offices,  and  parti- 
cularly distinguished  by  his  spirit  and  firmness,  dur- 
ing the  invasion  by  Louis  XIV.  With  Sir  William 
Temple,  he  laid  the  linn  illation  ,,f  the  peace  of  Niuie- 
(jlien,  1(578,  In  tlie  negotiations  with  France,  he 
"-sisled  all  the  intrigues  and  arts  of  the  French 
abassulor,   d'Avaui,   and    nobly    refused    a    sum 


lluglish  throne.  He  prejmred  the  prochnuation 
-liirh  tt "illiura  issued  tin  this  occasion,  ami  ar- 
niged  all  measures  for  lliat  enterprise.  He  died, 
however,  before  the  intr  I  licence  ol  complete  success 
liad  arrived.  He  wits  never  married,  and  left  no 
property.  Concerning  his  diameter,  the  render 
slaiuld  consult  Temple,'  Wirnjieforl,  and  Burneu 

2.  Francis,  nephew  of  Ga-par,  and  son  of  Henry 
Fagel.wns,  like  them,  secretary  lo  the  states-general; 
born  I6a!l,  died  174a  This  gnat  statesman's  bio- 
graphy,  by  I  fiuio  Zwier  van  1 1  arm,  was  luitm-iiuialely 
burned  in  the  manuscript. 

a.  Francis,  burn  171'),  died  1773,  wan  also  secre- 
tary of  the  states.  Francis  [leiiislerhiiis  uouiposed 
fine  eulogy  upon  him. 

i.  Henry,  burn  170ti,nnd  dle.l  17'Kt.  He  had  a 
principal  part  in  elevating  William  IV. lo  tlie  dignity 
ol' -unitholder  in  17J3. 

Francis  Nicholas,  alsu  a  nephew  of  Caspar, 
I'd  the  military  service  in  1072,  and  died  171S, 
genend  of  infant  r;  in  the  service  of  the  states-general, 
and  imperial  lieutenant.  lieU-inar-tiul.  He  distin- 
—■med  himself  in  the  battle  tit  I  Iciinis,  lffJO.  The 
ous  defence  of  Moris,  11391,  was  directed  by  liiiu. 
He  also  displayed  great  military  talent  at  the  siege 
of  Nitmur.ut  the  capture  of  lit  in  n,  ami  in  Portugal, 
1703,10  Planter*,  1711  mid  1712.  and  at  the  great 
battles  of  Itauullies  ami  Malplaquet. 

".  lleury,  a  son  of  Henry  (\).  lias  hrei  amlwssa- 
of  the  king  of  tin-  Nt  iliirlniids  in  London.  He 
ilislinuuislied  himself  by,  his  nttacluaent  to  the 
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Louse  of  Orange,  even  in  tin*  timet  <if  llit-ir  greatest 
adversity,  has  filed  the  most  important  stations,  and 
conducted  most  difficult  negotiations.  In  1814.  he 
binned  the  tniity  of  peace  Lei  ween  Great  Hritaiii 
and  the  Netherlands. 

FAIILKKZ.     See  ftyyvr. 

FAHRKNMKIT,  Gahhim.  Damh,.  known  for 
his  arrangement  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer, 
was  lioni  ni  Dnutiic,  about  the  end  of  the  >evcn- 
teenth  century,  and  was  originally  designed  for  the 
commercial  profession.  His  inclination  for  natural 
philosophy  induced  him  to  quit  that  business,  and 
having  travelled  through  Germany  and  Kngland  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge,  he  settled  in  Holland,  where 
the  most  celebrated  men  in  this  brnnrh  of  science, 
s'Gravesande  and  others,  were  his  teachers  mid  friend*. 
In  1720,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  using  quick- 
silver instead  of  spirits  of  wine  in  thermometers — a 
discovery  by  wluc  h  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  was 
very  much  improved.  He  took,  as  the  limit  of  the 
greatest  cold,  that  which  he  had  observed  at  Dantzic 
in  the  winter  of  1709,  and  which  he  could  always 
produce  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  snow  and  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  space  between  the  point  to  which 
the  quicksilver  fell  at  this  temperature,  and  that  to 
which  it  rose  in  boiling  water,  he  divided  into  212 
parts ;  and  this  distinguishes  his  thermometrieal 
scale  from  Reaumur's.  (Sec  Thermumttrr.)  He  gives 
an  account  of  it  *u  the  1'lulosophical  Transact  inns  for 
1724.  Nine  degrees  of  Falircnheit  are,  equal  to  four 
of  Reaumur,  mid  five  of  the  centigrade  scale.  Fah- 
renheit also  employed  himself,  during  his  residence 
in  Holland  (where  he  died,  1740),  in  the  construction 
of  a  machine  for  draining  the  parts  of  the  country 
exposed  to  inundations,  for  which  he  received  a 
patent,  but  was  prevented  from  completing  it  by 
death.  The  clianges  which  s'Gruvesande,  whom  he 
had  requested  to  finish  the  machine  for  the  lienefit  of 
his  heirs,  made  in  it,  rendered  it  so  useless  in  the 
first  trial,  tliat  no  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to 
complete  it.  A  detailed  account  of  Fahrenheit's 
theory  of  the  thermometer  may  be  found  in  Hiot's 
Phyu'wuv  KupirimtutnU;  vol.  1st. 

FAIKNCL,  imitation  itMti  vi.ain  ;  a  kind  of  fine 
lottery,  superior  lo  tl.e  mmmon  pottery  in  its  glaz- 
ing, beauty  of  form,  and  richness  of  painting.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  town  of  Faenza,  in 
Romagna,  where  it  i>  said  to  have  Iseen  invented  in 
V2W.K  A  fine  sort  of  |  lottery  was  manufactured 
there  at  that  i»criod,  which  the  Italians  called  Main- 
Oca,  probably  from  its  inventor.  Some  pieces  were 
(Minted  by  the  great  artists  of  the  period,  Raphael, 
Giulio  Romano,  Titian,  and  others,  which  an*  highly 
valued,  as  monuments  of  early  art.  The  Muiolica 
reached  its  highest  perfection  hrtween  1530  and 
ir>(i().  Thr  king  of  N  urtt  ndxTg  jiossesscs  a  rich 
collection  of  it.  The  modern  Faience  appears  to 
have  been  invented,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  Faenai,  and  obtained  its  name  in  France, 
where  a  man  from  Facuzu,  having  discovered  a 
<iniilar  kind  of  clay  at  Nevers  had  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  it.  To  wan  Is  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  city  of  Delfi,  in  Holland, 
U'came  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  Faience, 
which  was  called  also  iMft-irarr.  It  does  not, 
hoviever,  resist,  fire  well.  The  Kngli-h  stoneware, 
made  of  |H>wdered  flint,  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  Faience,  but  is,  ill  reality,  entirely  diticrcnt. 
Scr  China  ll'arc. 

FAILt'KK.     Sec  Himkrupt. 

FAIR  ;  a  greater  kind  of  market  grnnteil  to  a 
town,  by  privilege,  lor  the  more-si  ecdy  and  commo- 
dious buving  aihl  selling  or  ]>rovidiug  such  things 
a>  the  place  stnnds  in  need  of. 

The  most  iiii|mrtnut  fairs  now   held  in:  probably 


those  of  Germany,  and  i-artM  uUtIj  lie  l.e!|s<«'  firra. 
In  (iernian,  a  fair  is  railed  Mesn\  *hub  also  »j| 


fies  a  muss.  High  masses,  on  particular  fettnab. 
collected  great  numliers  of  pnple,  and  thus, 
liably.  Itccnme  Ute  origin  of  market*,  and,  at 
period,  of  fairs,. which,  as  we  have  already  suid, 
only  privileged  markets.  'Die  three  chief  bun  cf 
Germany  are  those  of  Lci|Mc,  Fraiikl4#rt  un  lar 
Muine,  and  lirun.swick.  The  I.eipsic  book -far  ii 
unique.  (See  Lcijtsic.)  The  Leipsic  fair. " 
January  1,  is  called  Xtir year's  fair  :  the  Ka«tcr 
or  Jubilate  fair,  liegius  on  Jubilate  Sunday, 
Saint  Michael's  fair,  on  the  Sunday  after  St 
29.  Kach  lasts  three  weeks,  but  only  the  two 
are  imjiortant.  The  Filter  fair  is  the  most 
taut.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  lias  the 
and  Autumn  fair,  and  Hrimswick,  the  C'l 
fair  ami  St  Lawrence's  fair,  important  Cain  aa> 
also  held  at  Alessandria  ami  Sin  tragi  ia  in  liarj,at 
Lyons  and  Heaucaire  in  France,  liouano  hi  the  Tyral 
Zunach  in  Switzerland,  Niuiei- Novgorod  in 
Warsaw  in  Poland,  &c.  Hut  fairs  cannot  no 
the  importance  which  they  formerly  had,  becai 
communication  between  dufereni  parts  of 
has  Income  so  easy  that  merchandise  is  much 
ordered  directly  than  formerly. 

Among  Ute  principal  Hritish  fairs  may  be 
tioned  : — Stourbridge  fair,  near  Cambridge — I 
two  fairs,  one  in  March  and  one  in  S 
— Kxeter  fair,  in  December — Wayliill  fair  (Oct.  1(1 
in  Hampshire,  for  sheep — St  Faith's,  near  Norwidh 
(Oct.  17),  for  Scotch  cattle— Ipswich  nin,  ai 
August,  for  lambs,  anil  in  September,  for  butter  aai 
cheese — Horncastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  AugwL,  far 
horses,  the  largest  horse  fair  in  the  kingdom— llav- 
deu,  in  ^  orksliire,  also  for  horse — liar  borough,  Car- 
lisle,  and  Onnskirk  fairs,  for  Scotch  cattle — F*Uub4 
fairs  or  trysts,  in  August,  Sept.,  and  Oct.,  fbrSi 
cattle — Wood  bridge  lady-day  fair,  for  Suoolk 
— < i lasgow  July  fair, for  horse*  and  cows — G f 
April  fair,  and  Woodstock  October  fair,  for  rl 
W  oodl  trough  hill  in  Dorset,  tor  ker>eys,druggeCaala\ 

FAIRFAX,  EnuAkfi ;  a  poet  of  the  seventecaat 
century,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  grasi 
improvers  of  English  versification.  He  encaged  ai 
no  profession,  but,  settling  at  Newhall,  in  tne  pariA 
of  Fuyistone.  in  Knaresboroiigh  forest,  led  the  lataf 
a  retired  country  gentleman,  devoted  to  literary 
suits.  He  died  about  HM2.  Fairfiii'* 
rests  on  his  version  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of 
first  published  in  1<500.  It  is  written  in  the  a 
Mania  with  the  original,  ami  combines  fidelity  la 
sense  of  the  nutlior,  with  harmony  of  vemflcati 
After  Ixing  for  a  while  supers*  iled  in  the 
of  the  public,  by  the  inferior  translation  of  Hoafat 
it  has  been  more  justly  appreciated,  and  n 
lions  of  it  liave  issued  from  tlie  pees*. 
wrote  eclogue*  and  other  |.ocms  not 
extant,  except  one  of  the  former  inserted  i 
Cooper's  Muses' Library.  I le also  wrote  in 
deiuonology,  in  which  he  was,  it  seems, 

FAIRFAX,  Thomas,  i.ohi*  ;  a  distinanbard 
mander  ami  lea<luig  character  in  tlie  cjvil  wan 
distracted  Kngland  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Ha 
was  )N>ni  in  lol  I,  at  Denton, in  \orLs)urr(beW ■■» 
and  heir  of  Feniiiutndo.  lord  Fairfiix,  to  whune  tidb 
and  estates  he  succeeded  in  1647.     A 
di  led  ion  tor  a  miliuiry  life  iihluced  him  to  quit  C 
bridge,  and,  ut  an  early  age,  to  volunteer  wiftfc  I 
lord  Vere,  under  whom  lie  served  a  campaign 
the  Netlierlands  with  some   reputation,  and 
daughter  he  afterwards  nuirriei).     W  hen  the  Ji 
lielween  (  harles  1.  and  the  jwirliameiU 
in  ojm  n  rupture.  Fairfax  wanniv  i^|"'Usr«l  thr 
ot  tlie  latter,  ami  joiieil  his  father  in  making 


FAIHIKS 

r  Ittr  *])|>niii<Jiiiig  contest.  Id  the 
hi*  tuwr,  f«;  guttered  various  checks 
-i  fort-fs,  i-^jc-i  ii,llf  one  in  1643, 
-.  At  il«-  battle  ol  MijR.ii.il  Mom 
iw*lit,  anal  tlit  eurl  of  Eissex  resigning 
f  the  joriiujoj*DtjU7  anil  j,  Fairfax  was 
vciitef  iii  his  room.  After  the  victory 
he  gaining  of  which  his  courage  and 
j  cuntri  Luted,  be  nuirehed  into  tin* 
•»i,  quelling  all  opposition  as  he 
km  lb*  king  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
ty,  txunaidrTnljlc  jealousy  appears  to 
lOtamnl  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
Fsufoi.  wlm  seems  to  have  been  far 
I  push  liiuurrs  to  the  extremity  to 
rw  «rii>   u.cii[  ;  ami  it  is  said  that,  in 

t  fain  Interfere  1  icr  wiili  the  execution 

Cromwell's  instigation, 
— _»  nnleit  of  worsliip,  at  a  distance 
I,  until  l  J  re  blow  was  struck.  Never- 
u  the  party  with  which  he 
eotilinued  iu  employment. 
1  ifaaA    smprcted   of  disafiectioti,    till, 


>  while  frwa  public  life.  At  tlie 
Hid  over  to  Holland  for  the  [Hir- 
ing Charles  II.  oil  Lb  accession, 

ntiiiil.-il  to  ils.iL  monarch.  1 1  is 
I  tu  tin;  cultivation  of  letters. 
..■..  He  lea  behind  him  a  few 
,  ■luuiig  which  is  a  sketch  of 
t  life,  printed  in  one  12mo  vol.  USD. 

,  FAIRY  TALES.  Every  child  knows 
»  a  kind  of  good  ami  Uid  spirits.  1  he 
Mntliy  the  must  beautiful  women  in  the 
liter  the  moil  hateful  monsters.  They 
wm\  present  liy  the  cradle,  or  the  deci- 
*  in  life,  to  influence  the  fate  of  the  indi- 
1*7  have  great  power,  united  with  great 


>>  [united,  i 


•ml. 


..1     I     ii 


,   only  i, 


In 


e  powerful  tJui.11  tiiiry  or  magic 

the  mysterious  working  of  lute.  Vi  Im 
•  deitre  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  some- 
it  miraculous  concatenation  of  events  in 

agency  of  these  active  sprites,  and  to 
I  iniuihle  agents  of  nature  in  visible 
1  an  age  of  ignorance,  the  imagination 
ilutes  ayoetical  mythology  in  the  place 

cause.  K  The  native  land  uf  this  fairy 
is  Arabia,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to 
tin-  Troubadours.  The  European  name 
I  fnuo/alum.  fute.  Tile  Italians  still  call 
«.  Fairies  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
f  the  Italians,  who,  as  well  as  the  Ara- 
ttories  of  a  country  iulinbited  by  fairies, 
ical  belief  in  the  existence  of  fairies,  was 

iota  France  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
'  the  Lake.  The  wonderful  power  of  the 
«-  Lake  increased  a  taste  t«r  fairie-  m 
I  fareign  coinilries,  which  1'hilip,  count  of 
191),  contributed  not  a  tilth*  to  extend. 
classes  believed  their  existence  as  describ- 
aors  ;  tile  peuple  saw  ihem  e>  try  w  In  it. 
duiy  in  ruined  castles,  or  such  us  were 

with  forests  (the  fairy  Melusiin-  ruled  in 
4  Lusignusn)  ;  but  lliey  also  dwelt  around 
td  trees.  Tbey  played  an  unpOrtont  part 
ws.rs  of  cliivalry  and  fabliau  r.  ami  gave 
ntliar  charm  ;  they  constituted  their  ntn- 
j  the  romantic  epics  of  Boiardu,  Ariusto. 


nnd  olli-en,  ore  not  11  little  Indebted  t.i  them.  Tli*» 
were  naiuruhw-d  in  England  before  tlw  time  ol 
Chaucer  ajid  Spender  ■  and  Dies  ,,t"  their  doings  were 
so  widely  spread,  and  so  fixed  in  Die  popular  belief 
that  tiiej  did  not  appear  extraordinary  or  uunutural 
when  brought  iijioii  ilie  stii-je  by  Sliaks]ieare.  Tbey 
were  easily  reconciled  to  the  t'hrislian  doctrine  of 
pood  and  evil  spirit*,  Bud  Tosso,  in  his  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  attempted  in  reduce  to  si  (loeti.-a!  system 
these  spiritual  beings,  partly  Christian  and  partly 
heathen. 
In  tlie  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  [lie 


1'entamertm,  by  Isasilio.  enlarged  by  Ahssio  Abba- 
tutis,  ledtlte  way.  In  HitiT,  circumsljuiees  connected 
Willi  tlie  private  history  of  Louis  XIV.  brought  these 
Uiles  into  vogue  in  From  <*,  after  tlie  revocation  of  tilt! 
edict  of  Nantes,  lb'S;j.  and  after  I'errault  hud  pub. 
lislual  the  Otntf  tie  ma  McrtfOyt,  in  1697,  he  will 
immediately  imitated  I ■  v  a  multitude  of  authors.  The 
learned  Orientalist  Anloinc  Callnml  appears  to  have 
been  led  It- translaletlie  Arubinn  lilies.  Use  Tlinii.jiiMl 
ami  One  Nights  («■,;?■//■»■  „  !in;Ati),  winch  appeared 
in  1704,  by  Uie  prei  nilin-  love  ti.r  fairy  tales.  The 
[Kipiiiaritj-  of  the  fuiiy  tiiles  ap|iears  from  the  inulli- 
tude  of  Gimilar  stories  niiich  liuie  since  appeared. 
The  beat  have  been  colic*  Led  in  tin:  Cabinet  tlci  Fret 
,  I'uris  and  (ieneva,  17H'J,  37  vols.),  the  last  volume 
of  wliidi  Contains  an  aei nmit  of  (be  authors.  The 
principnl  critics  of  Ih.ileiiu's  siIh.kiI,  who  ranked 
p-lves. 
olw 
then 

n-iui  iu  in-  seen  mm  Hamilton,  who  wrote  sncli  r\ 
client  fairytales  himself,  miglit  liave  Iiecn  in  tlie 
iutit  in  his  ridicule  of  lliem. 

FAIR  WEATHER  MUITNTAIN  ;  on  Ule  West 
■oast  of  North  Americ-i.  lill  miles  S,  E.  Ailmiralty 
wy ;  ion.  137°  W.  ;  I«.  59°  N.  It  Is  one  of  the 
nincipal  summits  of  tlie  Cordillera  of  New  Norfolk, 
,'islng,  according  to  accurate  observations,  to  the 
height  of  14,000  feetalmve  the  level  of  the  sen,  and 
covered  with  perpetual  sirow. 

FAIRY  CIRCLK,  orRIMJ;  a  plienome-Jon  IVe- 
cut  in  Ule  fields,  tic,  formerly  siip|iosed  to  bo 
iced  by  tlie  fairies  hi  their  dances.  There  are  two 
kinds  :  one  of  about  seven  yards  in  diameter,  con- 
tabling  it  round,  birr  path,  a  foot  broad,  with  green 
amsa  hi  tlie  midille  tif  it.  Tlie  other  is  of  diflereut 
bigness,  encompass*  d  wiili  a  einiunterence  of  grass, 
greener  mul  fresher  than  that  in  the  middle.  Some 
atLribate  them  lo  liglniiint',  anil  utlier-  to  a  kmd  of 
liuiLjii-  whieli  br.*ak~  stud  pulverizes  the  soil. 

FARE  j  one  of  the  circle-  oi  windings  of  a  cable 
nr  liawser,  as  it  lies  disposed  in  it  coil.  The  fakes 
ire  greater  or  ■stun  Her.  in  propntlion  10  the  extent  or 
space  which  a  cable   is  allowed  to  occupy  where  it 

FAKIR,  or  SENASSV  ■  a  kind  of  fanatics,  in  the 
East  Inilies.  who  retire  from  the  world,  and  give 
theiii-elves  up  to  coiitenn.lat.ioii.  They  endeavoar 
I'  _  j  1  ■  1  vf-uci'iili'iii  of  the  peuple  by  nhiiml  and 
rni- 1  prances.  Some  roll  tlieiuselvES  in  tile  dirt, 
tuber*,  hoiil  an  arm  imimiI  in  one  fiosition  so  long 
.  h-n  witln-ri-il,  ami  remains  fixed  in  this 
I  u-iiuiii  tor  life.  Others  keep  the  liauds  clasped 
HKOAer  •••  long  that  the  nails  grow  into  tlie  flesh, 
and  >•  me  nut  on  the  oilier  side.  Others  turn  their 
f.n  1  -  i.mt  it.e  shoulder,  or  tlie  eyes  towards  the  end 
of  the  iiosc,  till  tbey  become  luii'.baugeably  fixed  in 
ilii.  du-i-  imu.  The)  nuike  n  11m  of  poverty.  11  ml  1.-.] 
Hie  at  the  expense  of  the  faithful  Some  of  tbeiii, 
however,  possets  money  ami  hind.  Tliere  are  Mo- 
iLiiumclitJi  and  Hindoo  fakirs:  the  number  of  the 
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former  ii  considerable.  This  idea  of  the  virtue  of 
self-torment  seems  to  liavc  originated  in  tlte  Fast, 
mod  was  received  bv  the  early  Christians,  who  made 
penance  a  means  of  conflict  witli  tlie  temptations  of 
the  world.     See  Anachorites,  and  Dervite. 

FALASIIAS  ;  a  Jewish  tribe,  tributary  to  Abys- 
sinia. They  formerly  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Somen, 
where  they  seem  to  liave  formed  a  more  or  less  inde- 
l*ndent  state,  under  Uieir  own  monarchs  ;  but,  since 
they  liave  become  tributary  to  Abyssinia,  they  liave 
been  dispersed  over  that  country,  but  reside  chiefly 
on  tlie  tanks  of  tlie  Halir-el-Ahind,  among  the 
Shilooks.     See  Abyssinia. 

FALCON.     See  Eagle,  mid  Hawk. 

FALCONER,  William,  nn  English  poet  ami 
writer  on  naval  affairs,  was  horn  at  Edinburgh,  about 
1730.  1  le  went  quite  young  to  sea,  in  the  mercliant 
service,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  situation  of  second 
mate,  when  the  vessel  to  which  he  belonged  was  cast 
uway,  and  lie  was  tints  furnished  with  the  incidents 
of  the  Shipwreck,  which  was  publislied  in  1762?.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Edward,  duke  of  York,  by  wliose 
patronage  the  author  was  appointed  a  midshipman,  in 
1703.  In  1760,  he  published  a  Universal  Marine 
Dictionary.  Tlie  same  year,  lie  sailed  for  Bengal,  in 
tlie  Aurora  frigate,  which  was  never  heard  of  after 
she  quitted  the  cape  of  Good  Hoj>e.  The  subject  of 
the  Shipwreck  is  a  voyage  from  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  for  Venice,  cut  short  by  tlie  catastrophe, 
which  is  represented  as  having  hapjiened  near  «ipe 
Coionna,  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  The  versification 
i<  varied  and  harmonious  ;  tlie  descriptions  are  drawn 
from  nature  ;  the  incidents  well  told,  and  calculated 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  His  other 
poems  have  little  me^it. 

FALCONET,  Stephen  Matrile  ;  a  celebrated 
French  sculptor  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
l>oni  in  humble  life ;  and,  displaying  a  natural  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  he  was  assisted  in  his  studies  by 
Lemoine.  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  patronised  him, 
and  he  was  employed  by  her  to  execute  the  colossal 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  erected  at  Petersburg, 
which  occupied  him  twelve  years.  He  wrote  notes 
on  the  thirty-fourth  ami  thirty -fifth  lmoks  of  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  Observations  on  the  Statue  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  and  other  works  relating  to  tlie  arts, 
printed  together  in  6  vols.  8vo.  (Paris,  1781.)  Fal- 
conet dietl  at  Paris,  in  1791. 

FA LCONR Y.  Falconry  is  a  very  old  amusement 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  middle  age4*,  it  was  tlie 
favourite  sjMjrt  of  princes  and  nobles ;  and,  as  la- 
dies could  engage  in  it,  it  became  very  prevalent, 
l»articularly  inrrance.  In  an  old  poem  on  forest 
sports,  by  the  chaplain  Gasse  de  la  Higne  (Roman 
tic*  Dtduits),  cited  by  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye,  in  his 
work  on  chivalry,  in  a  comparison  of  limiting  with 
falconry,  it  is  mentioned,  as  a  particular  advantage 
of  falconry,  that  queens,  duchesses,  and  countesses, 
are  allowed,  by  their  husbands,  to  carry  tlie  falcon 
on  their  wrists,  witlmut  offending  propriety,  and  that 
thev  can  enjoy  all  the  sport  of  this  kind  of  hunting, 
whilst,  in  hunting  with  hounds,  they  are  only  allowed 
to  follow  by  the  wide  roads,  or  over  open  fields,  in 
order  to  see  the  dogs  pass.  The  knight  was  anxious 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  ladies,  on  such  occasions,  by 
his  attentions  to  the  falcons.  He  was  obliged  to  be 
careful  to  fly  the  bird  at  the  pro]>er  moment,  to  fol- 
low her  immediately,  never  to  lose  sight  of  her,  to 
encourage  her  by  calls,  to  take  tlie  prey  from  her,  to 
caress  her,  to  put  on  the  hood,  and  to  place  her 
gracefully  on  the  wrist  of  his  mistress. 

In  Germany,  falconry  was  honoured  as  early  as  in 
the  times  of  tlie  emperor  Frederic  II.  He  was  so 
fond  of  this  sport  that  he  would  not  even  give  it  up 
during  the  labour  of  w.ir,  ami  wrote  a  work  on  fal- 


conry, to  which  notes  were  adiled  by  bi&  i 
of  Hohcnstaufen  (Heiiotta  IMirorum  Fred 
renandi  cum  Avians,  edited  by  J.  G. 
Leipsic,  1788,  2  vols.  4to\  In  the  fa 
we  al>o  find  many  proofs  of  the  esteem  i 
sport  was  held  in  Germany,  Fnrland,  i 
In  Germany  there  were  fiefs  called  Hi 
(liawk  tenures^  and,  as  early  as  tlie  foo 
tury,  some  vassals  were  obliged  to  ; 
with  a  well  trained  falcon,  or  hawk,  4mm  « 
to  assist  in  the  same  sport. 

In  France,  falconry  was  roost  practiced 
of  Francis  I.,  though  this  king,  called  t 
hunting,  preferred  tlie  clase.  The  e* 
for  training  falcons  were  under  the  directi 
falconer,  who  received  an  annual  revei 
livres,  and  liad  under  him  fifteen  nobles 
falconers.  He  had  tlie  care  of  more  thai 
and  enjoyed  tlie  privilege  of  hawking 
whole  kingdom  at  pleasure.  He  reeen 
every  falcon  wliich  was  sold,  and  no 
allowed  to  sell  a  bird  witliont  lus  pen* 
whole  establishment,  which  cost  am 
40,000  livres,  followed  the  king,  as  did  i 
ing  establishment.  One  gentleman  wh 
guislied  for  his  skill  in  hawking,  was 
favours  by  the  king,  and  enabled  to  kee] 
for  his  falconry  alone.  There  was  ai 
I >e twee n  the  falconers  and  tlie  hunters, 
hunting  of  tlie  stag  began,  and  tlie  fal 
the  hunters  drove  die  falconers  from  tlie  ] 
in  winter,  when  tlie  stags  are  no  lungei 
ing,  the  falconers  retaliated  on  the  hiuiter 
up  the  hounds.  Falconry  continued  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  tlie  invei 
arms  gradually  superseded  it. 

In  England,  falconry  was  also  in  grea 
there  is  to  this  %\ny  a  hereditary  grand  fi 
duke  of  St  Albans,  in  his  office  of  gn 

{■resents  tlie  king  with  a  cast  of  falcons 
lis  coronation.  A  similar  sen  ice  is  ] 
the  representative  of  the  Stanley  family 
Man.  Attempts  have  recently  been  m 
this  sport  in  that  country  ;  but  it  is  hart 
with  the  usages  of  our  time,  particularl; 
on  account  of  the  general  enclt>sure  of  I 

In  the  Fast,  tlie  Persians  are  narticul 
training  falcons.  They  hawk  after  all  k 
and  even  after  gnselles.  The  falcons  I 
fasten  themselves  on  tlie  hea< Is  of  these  c 
to  peck  at  their  eyes, which  checks  them  in 
come  up.  Wolves  were  formerly  huntn 
way  in  Kurope.  The  falcons  intended 
were  ta  ken  young  from  the  nest,  and  fed  f< 
the  raw  flesh  of  pigeons  and  wild  bird; 
were  inured  to  sitting  on  the  hand,  to  wli 
accustomed  by  resting  on  posts.  Sec. 
afterwards  made  tame  Ift  being  depriv 
time,  of  sleep,  ami  inured  to  endure  a  I 
At  first,  they  were  tied  with  a  stri 
fathoms  in  length,  to  prevent  then  fi 
from  which  they  were  not  released  « 
completely  disciplined,  so  as  to  return 
signal.  When  taken  into  the  field,  the} 
capped,  or  hooded,  so  as  to  see  no  oh 
game  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  dogs  stopp 
it,  the  falcon  was  unhooded,  and  tossei 
after  his  prey. 

FAL1KKI,  Marino,  dope  of  Venire 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  nad  previous! 
the  troops  of  tlie  republic  at  the  siefe 
Dalmatia;  lie  there  gained  a  brilhsui 
the  king  of  Hungary,  and  was  afterwar 
to  G enoa  ami  It ome.  His  character  U  d 
historical  truth  in  Hymn's  tragedy  of  M 


i«a*j  >iau    vu  nivuuiivri 


His  father,  a  poor  wig-maker, 
to  be  taught  even  to  read  and 
loyed  him  in  his  trade,  and  sought 
love  of  knowledge  in  every  way; 
■d  from  opposition,  and  all  his 
lid  out  at  the  circulating  library, 
Sellext,  Wieland,  Lessiug,  &c., 
lay  and  night,  as  he  could  find 
i,  in  winter,  did  he  stand  reading 
e  light  of  the  lamps,  and,  when 
;  for  his  long  absence,  said  he  had 
\  evening  with  his  grandfather. 
km  with  his  situation  increased 
n  attempt  to  leave  his  father's 
i  was  unsuccessful ;  ami,  at  last, 
succeeded  in  getting  into  a  schooL, 
ting  the  university.  But  he  liad 
i  the  greatest  poverty.  Wieland 
him  into  notice  as  a  writer.  Falk 
gratitude  of  his  country,  by  the 
iciety  of  Friends  in  Need,  which 
i  establishment,  great  numbers  of 


its  arclu'tecture.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  weaving.  Population  of  town  and  parish 
in  1831,  2658. 

FALKLAND,  viscount.     See  Carey. 

FALKLAND'S  ISLANDS,  in  the  south  Atlantic 
ocean,  east  of  the  straits  of  Magellan.  They  have 
been  called  Hawkins1*  Maiden  Land,  South  Belgia, 
New  Islands  of  St  Lewis,  and  Mallouine* ;  but-  the 
name  of  Falkland  has  generally  prevailed.  They 
consist  of  two  large  islands,  with  a  great  number  of 
smaller  ones  surrounding  tlieni.  They  are  moun- 
tainous and  boggy.  Besides  the  names  above  men- 
tioned, they  have  also  been  called  Pepys*  Islands, 
and  Sebald  de  /fert's  Islands.  Lon.  5(i"  3C  to  (itf> 
16'  W.;  lat.  51°  0  to  52°  30*  S.  A  colony  formerly 
existed  upon  these  islands,  at  the  head  of  Berkeley 
sound,  but  it  was  abandoned.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  government,  however,  appointed  don 
Louis  Vernet,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  in  Germany, 
governor  of  them.  There  are  no  natives.  The  cli- 
mate is  described  as  very  healthy.  Governor  Vernet 
invites  colonists  to  settle  there.     The  liarbour  of  Port 
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by  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  tend  to  the  ;  tended  tin*  lectures  of  Voalius.  He  l*« 
centre  of  the  earth.  If  this  tendency  acts  freely,  the  !  fessor  nt  Fcrrara.  whence,  in  1548,  he  r 
body  rails  towards  tlie  earth;  if  it  is  opiKfeed  by  some  j  Visa.  He  continued  then-  three  years,  an** 
ol>structioii,  i»re*surc  ensues;  if  tlie  tendency  is  partly  '  made  professor  uf  surgery,  uiuiimuy,  and  lh 
checked  and  partlv  efficient,  pressure  and  descent  i  mrtlica*  ut  Padua,  where  he  remained  till  1 
both  ensue.  A  ball ,  held  in  the  hand,  {tresses  down-  i  in  loitf.  The  priiui|al  work  of  FaHop 
ward ;  if  drop|>ed(  it  descends  |iei*|>endiculnrly ;  if:  Obstrvationa  Anatomic*  (Venet.  l5Gl,8vu 
placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  it  rolls  ikiwu  ;  in  (loing  ,  as  well  as  his  other  writings  ha*  been  srr< 


which  it  presses  the  plane,  with  a  part  of  its  weight. 

The  laws,  acconling  to  which  this  motion  takes  place, 

were  formerly  the  subject  of  the  most  erroneous 

theories.     According  to  the  jihysicsof  Aristotle,  the 

velocity  of  the  full  of  bodies  is  in  proportion  to  their 

weight.     Consequently  any  laxly  should  fell  with  j  tilled  for  a  time,  in  order  thai  it  may  rax 

ten  times  more  velocity  than  another,  which  is  only  |  from  an  exhausted  state ;  Imt  to  render  a  b 


reprinted.     He  was  the  torsi  anatomise 
nitely  described  tlie  vessels  and  bones  of  tJ 
and  his  account  of  tiie  Fallopian  tubes  in  fe. 
(terjietiuited  his  name. 
FALLOW  LAN  I)  is  ground  that  has  bee 


one  tenth  |*rt  as  heavy.  This  error  ( iahleo  attacked, 
while  a  student  in  Pi*u.  Soon  after  his  appointment 
to  a  professorship,  he  declared  himself  against  this 
and  other  maxims  of  the  Perijmtetic  philosophy.  He 
ascended  tlie  cupola  of  tlie  lofty  tower  at  tint  place. 


and  dropped  bodies  of  very  unequal  weiglit,  whidt,  if'  tock  ;  and  those  of  the  farmer  are  the  pli 


tlieir  sjweific  gravity  did  not  oilier  too  mucli,  were 
found  to  reach  tlie  ground  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
Oalileo  eventually  proved,  when  professor  in  Padua, 
the  correctness  of  his  |iositiun,  by  means  of  two  pen- 
dulums, of  equal  length,  and  very  unequal  weiglit, 


fertile,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  turned  up  1 
uimI  to  have  mixed  with  it  manures  of  baud 
decayed  vegetables,  lime,  marl,  sweepings  \ 
&c.  In  turning  over  tlie  soil,  the  chief  in 
of  the  gardener  are  the  spade,  tlie  hoe,  and 


harrow,  tlie  roller,  tlie  scythe,  and  the  sick 
succession  of  tlie  same  crops  tends  to  impu* 
soil,  a  rotation  of  different  crops  is  neceata 
tatoes,  grain,  and  white  crops  are  exhaust 
after  them,  tlie  soil  is  ameliorated  by  tares 


uhich,  nevertheless,  performed  their  vibrations  with    and  f;reen  or  plant  crops. 

equal  velocity.  FALMOCTH  ;  a  Muport  town  of  Eng 

Kqually  erroneous  hypotheses  liave  lren  grounded  county  of  Cornwall,  at  the  mouth  of  tht  i 
mi  tlie  tact.  Uuit  the  velocity  of  the  descent  increases  ;  sdn  miles  \V.  S.  \V.  of  London.  There  i 
in  proportioii  to  the  space  passed  througli.  The  ;  luirliour  here,  and  a  fine  ami  spacious  road* 
Aristotelians  said,  that  all  bodies  had  a  natural  ten-  i  town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  nesu 
dcncy  to  tlie  centre  of  the  earth,  and  liastened  to- '  along  tlie  beach.    There  are  two  castles  bei 

which  (Pendennis)  commands  tlie  entranc 
harbour.  On  the  opjMisite  side  is  St  Mawi 
A  considerable  fisliery  of  pilchards  is  came* 
I  tut  tlie  town  derives  its  cluef  im|Nirtancc  fr 
the  regular  station  of  tlie  packeulwau,  wh 
foreign  mails  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pc 
in  1831,7284. 

FA  LSK  in  music  ;  an  epithet  applied  by 
to  certain  chords,  called  false,  because  Um 
contain  all  the  intervals  appertaining  to  the 
iu  tlieir  perfect  state :  as  a  fifth,  « iinstai 
six  semitonic  degrees,  is  denominated  a  .,. 
Those  intonations  of  tlie  voice  which  do' 
express  the  intended  intervals  are  also  call 
as  well  as  all  ill-adjusted  combinations ;  a 
strings,  pipes,  and  other  sonorous  bodies,  vfc 
the  ill  disposition  of  tlieir  parts,  cannot  lie  m 
timed.    Certain  r/o«?«  are  likewise  termed 
contradistinction  to  the  full  or  final  close. 

FALSK  IMPRISONMENT,  in  law.  T 
tute  the  injury  of  raise  imprisonment,  two  p 
necessary  :  tlie  detention  of  tlie  person,  am 
lawfulness  of  such  detention.  Fvery  confia 
the  |»erson  is  imprisonment,  whether  in  a 
prison  or  a  private  house,  or  even  by  furcibJ 
ing  one  in  tlie  streets  or  highways. 

FALSKTTO  {Jtal.);  that  species  of  to 
man,  the  compass  of  which  lies  above 
voice,  and  is  produced  by  artificial  c*- 

FALSTAFF,  Sir  John  (see  Fait  .  %#. 
most  original  dramatic  diameters  whirl 
speare's  master  hand  has  {minted,  is  hb  Sir  J 
stall",  tlie  lxx>n  companion  of  the  dissipate 
prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  king  Henry  V. 
land,  who  died  14*1).  That  same  genius  whi 
set  before  us  the  delirium  of  grief  in  Lear,  th 
ing  picture  of  Juliet's  loveliness,  and  the  j* 
cjiT  melancholy  of  Hamlet,  has  exhibited  lh 
breadth  of  euraic  imagination  in  Falstaif,  ii 
I  V.t  ami  tlie  Merry  \\  ives  of  Windsor ;  in 
by  the  particular  onler  an)  for  tne  entertain 
queen  Kliiabetli.     Falstaff  is  the  hero  of  laxj 


wards  it  with  more  velocity  the  nearer  they  i\\u 
I Toadied  it.  Others  explained  the  accelerated  rapi- 
dity of  tlie  ilescent  by  the  augmented  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  iuk]  tlie  general  opinion  was  tliat  tlie 
velocity  increased  in  the  same  pnqjortion  as  tlie  space 
passed  tlinmgh,  and,  consequently,  that  a  boiiy,  after 
tailing  five  fathoms,  would  have  five  times  tlie  velo- 
city it  luid  after  railing  through  one  fathom — an 
opinion,  which,  notwithstanding  its  great  simplicity 
ami  plausibility,  involves  an  absolute  impossibility. 
C.alileo,  at  length,  arrived  at  the  true  opinion,  that 
tlie  velocity  of  falling  bodies  must  increase  in  pro- 
]iortion  to  tlie  time ;  and  he  proved  that,  as  bodies 
can  never  lie  destitute  of  gravity,  they  must  every 
instant  receive  a  new  impulse,  which  unites  with  the 
effect  of  tlie  former.  From  this  law,  it  moreover  fol- 
lows, that  tlie  spaces  passed  through,  by  bodies  (ail- 
ing freely,  are  iu  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
times,  fcxjieriments  have  shown  that,  in  the  first 
second,  tlie  fall  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  sixte  n 
feet.  In  order  to  ascertain,  therefore,  the  space  A, 
through  which  a  body  would  rail  in  any  other  uumlier 
of  seconds  r,  we  have  the  equation  1  :(* : :  16  :  h. 
Supposing,  for  example,  f=3,  we  have  h-Yi\  ;  i.  e., 
in  three  seconds,  tlie  body  falls  through  144  feet. 
For  a  convenient  means  of  making  experiments  of 
this  kind,  Mr  Atwood  has  invented  an  apparatus, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  ofsHtrowT*  machine. 
Mr  Henieiiberg,  a  (German,  has  also  milled  much  to 
the  better  understanding  of  this  part  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. 

FA  L LOP!  A N  Tl '  HES,  in  onatnmy,  are  two  durts 
arising  in  the  womb,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fiuidus, 
and  thence  extended  to  the  ovaries.  These  are  called 
tuhrM%  from  their  resemblance  to  a  trumpet,  and  Fai- 
fo/Httn  from  (iabriel  Fallopius  (q.  v.),  a  physician  of 
luily.  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  who  is  reported  to 
have  first  &s<*»rtaiiied  their  use  ami  office. 

FALLOI'il'S,  (LiaiifKL,  a  celebrated  Italian  ana- 
tomist, w!m>  was  born  at  Modena,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  studied  at  Ferrarn  and 
at  Padua,  at  wliich  last  place  lie  is  said  to  liave  at- 
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»S  with  wit  nrid  good  humour,   lit 
i  ouwardly    Iwusicr  ;  grown  old 
wv  wluijt  have  made  his  body 
obwJtj.      I'mler  this  sluggish  e\ 

SsrJt,  dexterous  in  provoking  and 
ilUjiiie  (lie  storm  which  it  ha- 
■Uk'  vnirKl  cannot  furnish  hi-  cipiiil. 
entertaining.  Hi*  impudence  anil 
diil'«>|>l]T  arc  allayed  with  such 
I.  tluw  tliey  make  us  laugh  in  spite  nl 
I  dkgust  winch  they  excite.  Fulsiall" 
otwa  of  qualities  and  disposition. 
m  conitmiailj  presenting-  to  us  in 
radlh  of  relief,  but  yet  requires  u 
ui  English  character  tu  b«  tuilj  re 

an  island  belonging  to  Denmark, 
trance;  of  the  Baltic,  south  of  Zca- 
i  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
■tiles  in  circumference,  elevated, 
iimJ  and  wooded,  productive  in 
Itoes,  and,  above  nil,  fruit,  so  tiiat 
<i  <t(  Denmark.  The  principal 
1 '  "doping.  Lon.  It" 
i    10,500 ;    square 

rdl  which  acciim  panics  several  llun- 
cal  names,  meaning  village. 
roddeaa  of  report  or  rumour.  She 
[  daughter  of  the  Earth,  who  re- 
i  the  guds  for  the  destruction  fit'  her 
%  forth  this  mischievous 
b  divulges  the  ■  L ■  - .  I  -  of 
roils  reports  among  men.  She  is 
i  wings  ;  with  as  inajiy  ears,  eyes, 
■ithers.  She  is  said  to  fly  through 
night,  and  in  the  daytime,  to  look 
jrwrr*  and  roof*  ;  small  at  first,  ami 
■ng  in  her  progress,  fcc — These  are 
Tijil  and  t  >vid. 
K  ;  a  ruined  seaport  nf  Cyprus,  on 

.  and  is  surrounded  l>y  strung  wull-, 
i,  ami  of  great  UliClfnCM  ;  also  by  u 
e  number  of  citizens  is  said  not  to 

SPIRITS  ;  demons,  or  evil  spirits 
continually  witliin  call,  and  at  the 

u.-tl!t>.  -J  K lie  1  LI ii i'-  uii.I.t;iii  as-iuiie.] 
s  attached  to  a  magical  ring,  or 
ne*  compelled  by  uvi^ii-  -kill,  mill 

voluntary  service,  lie  hnd  traces 
ill  ages  aihl  countries,  under  various 
eru  stories,  nothiiu;  i>  more  common 
i  <.if  magic,  genu.  riiii;...Vr.,  to  whiiJi 

u_  sometimes  good.* 'limes  kid. 

Drius  is  a  well  known  instance  in 
Hut  in  modern  Christian  l.urope, 
tuiiliar  lias  been  restricted  to  evil 
litis  A  grippe  is  mid.  by  J  in  ilia,  to 
n  aecumpaiiicd  by  a  devil,  in  the 
k  dog,  which,  on  the  death  of  Mb 

into  3*  Saone.  and  wits  never  seen 
laceisas  was  believed  to  curry  iilfjiu. 
toll  of  his  sword. 
w  <*e  Hiit  article. 

i  or  i'HANAIUOTS;  the  inlmbi- 
elt  quarter,  or  I'linnar  {n  f«»*j.).  in 

particular! j  the  noble  I. nek  fniiilies 
uce  the  times  of  the  Byiiniine  em- 
mgoman,  or  interpreter  nf  the  Porte, 
*ejr  number.  From  1731  to  16S2, 
l*«  Iran  their  number  lie-  hnspod- 

and  Walachta.  Till  nay,  the  office 
A  been  filhiJ  by  Jews  and  renegades. 


In  that  year,  Mahomet  IV.,  for  Uic  first  time,  <  .„. 
ployed  n  Creek,  I'nnayotoki,  a.  grand  interpreter. 
(See  Ranks'*  rVrrf™  uad  t'oUttr,  fie.  vol.  i.,  under 
t't>"  division  Dmtwixan  a*er  die  GrunAtn.)  The  power 
ul  die  influential  Funa  riots,  soon  increased  .so  much, 
that,  after  die  cruel  death  uf  the  hut  native  hospoitir 
of  H'aladua,  Bassundiu  Hranrareo,  in  1731,  sGreek, 
Mayrocardatos,  wns  ajipuinUd  to  inoceed  him.  A 
lireek  physician,  Marco  Zalhml,  wlio  was  chief  phy- 
siciau  to  the  grand  viner.  \  ussuf  I'tu'hit,  ami  wni 
afterwards  in  Buclmresl  with  the  last  ttrwk  ho*. 
podar,  discloses,  in  liis  Euai  tm  'el  Fanarioltt  {Mar- 
seiilea.  I8aj>,  the  intrigues  of  those  Famiriol  upstart*, 
their  exactions,  which  they  shared  with  tile  Doyanrs. 
uiul  the  artiaiMft.  inui  bribery  by  which  Uiey  contrived 
to  keep  llieir  stjitiiiii  mi  lung,  ini|>o-i[ig  iui  the  ignor- 
ant Turks  fur  their  own  privnte  interest.  In  the.  in- 
surrection of  die  Greeks  in  laai,  tlie  I'unnriols  ust>l 
uu  influence,  or,  if  tliey  did,  it  was  an  influence  in- 
jurious to  Uieir  country  men.  Von  Hammer,  in  his 
work  on  Constant iw.|ile  uiul  Hie  iiospliurua,  meutioiw 
die  degeneracy  uf  tile  Fauariota. 

FANDANGO,  M, ,  an  old  Spanish  dance,  which 
originaled  most  prububly  in  Andalusia,  a  proviuce  of 
the  so u til  of  Spain.  Foreigners  ore  very  much  as- 
tonished and  not  less  oil  ended,  when  dicy  sec  lids 
ibince  for  the  first  time  ;  limvever,  few  frail  to  become 
reconciled  to  it.  It  proceeds  gradually  from  a  slow 
and  uniform  to  the  must  lively,  but  never  violent 
motion.  It  is  said,  that  the  court  of  Itoine.  scandal- 
im]  iluita  country  renowned  for  its  faith  should  not 
luve.  long  before  proscribed  such  a  profane  dance, 
resoivetl  to  pronouiicu  a  formal  condemnation  of  it, 
A  ciunmission  was  appointed  to  enamine  into  the 
matter,  and  the  fandango  was  prosecuted  in  forma. 
The  sentence  was  iilmiit  to  Ue  protiountwd,  when  one 
of  the  judges  obsened,  that  a  criminal  could  not  he 
condemned  without  being  hnard.  A  couple  of  Span- 
iaols  were  brought  Inliir.-  the  assembly,  and,  at  tin" 
sound  of  proper  inslriiuients,  displayed  all  the  grace* 
of  the  fandango.  The  judni's  were  so  much  eiclttil 
tliut  Uieir  severity  ub.induni'd  diem ;  their  austere 
lountenniices  bemin  tu  relax  ;  tliey  rose,  uiul  their 
arms  und  leys  luund  their  liirnier  suppleness.  The 
hull  of  the  grave  fathers  mis  thus  changed  into  a 
iliiuriiiir.riHui.,  niiil  the  touhingo  was  acquitted. 

I  lie  liuiilmi^i:  i-  -i- 1  ill  uu  ilaui-c'l  hii!  nl  tin-  tlu'iitic, 
id  in  the  parties  of  the  lower  classes.  In  these 
casts,  as  well  as  when  this  dance  is  performed  hi 
private  balls  of  tlte  higher  (;lasses,  vrliicb  seldom 
occurs,  tile iatenliva  is  no  more  than  lightly  marked; 
but  sometimes  a  lew  [>ersiui^  assnuble  in  a  private 
house,  and  dance  the  landaiiiin  in  all  its  genuine,  in. 
delicacy.  All  BOrqplai  are  shaken  of.  As  soon  as 
the  dance  commences,  the  meaning  is  so  marked, 
Ilia!  iiobudy  can  duiilii  ni  iln-  tendency  of  tile  motions 
of  the  dancers.  The  fntidango  is  ilanccd  by  two 
persons  only,  who  never  lunch  mi  much  as  each  other's 
hands;  by  Uieir  reciprucid  ulluremeuts,  retreats, 
approacltes,  and  varied  niuvemeut.s.  by  turns  pursuing 
and  pursued,  their  looks,  altitudes,  nuit  whole  expres- 
sion arc  uiilicative  of  voluptuousness. 

The  etymology  ot  the  word/uMi/m^a  is  not  known, 
though  many  pliii-iiile  derivuti.ius  have  been  sug. 

'l'lie  ffgaiiliUii.i  is  another  kind  of  dance  peculiar 
in  the  Spaniards.  The  irgtii'titliu  mancAegai  is  the 
name  by  which  this  dance  is  generally  known.  It  is 
danced  by  two  or  lour  couples,  und  in  some  respects 
resembles  the  EiinLiiigo,  though  it  is  a  perfectly 
decent  dunce. 

I  lie  Mera  is  another  species  of  fandango ;  ils 
ilioii-  and  steps  very  slow  and  sedate,  outgrowing 
her  more  lively  towards  the  end.  In  nil  these 
ices,  the  lime  i;  lnut  b>  cjjiiijjcli,  ifiuJaiuclui}. 
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FANEU1L  HALL;  an  old  building  in  tlie  town 
of  Boston,  North  America,  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Americans  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  earliest 
debates  and  resolves  during  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence. Tlte  Teiuiis-court  in  Paris ;  the  Tellsplatte 
in  Switzerland,  where  Tell  landed,  and  pushed  back 
the  boat  with  (lessler ;  the  lieigiit  of  Kutli,  where 
the  Swiss  confederates  swore  to  deliver  tlieir  coun- 
try ;  the  hall  in  the  town-house  of  Prague,  where 
the  imperial  counsellors  were  thrown  from  the  win- 
dow by  the  deputies  of  the  oppressed  Bohemians ; 
Faneuii  hall,  and  the  state  liouse  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  declaration  ot  independence  was  signed — 
are  spots  dear  to  the  descendants  of  those  whose 
efforts  and  exposure  in  the  cause  of  liberty  are  there- 
with connected.  Tlte  original  building,  commenced 
in  1740,  was  given  to  the  town  of  Boston  by  Peter 
Faneuii  for  a  town-hall  and  market-place.  It  1ms 
been  materially  clianged  since  that  time.  At  pre 
sent,  the  great  hall  is  seventy-six  feet  square  and 
twenty-eight  feet  higli,  with  galleries.  A  full  length 
picture  of  Washington,  by  Stuart,  ornaments  the 
west  end  of  the  hall.  The  neighbouring  market- 
liouse,  the  roost  splendid  in  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived its  name  from  this  hall.  It  is  585  feet  nine 
indies  long,  fifty  wide,  wholly  built  of  white  granite, 
with  a  fine  cupola,  and  porticoes  with  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  The  comer  stone  was  laid,  April  27, 
1825. 

FANFARE  (French) ;  a  short,  lively,  loud,  and 
warlike  piece  of  music,  composed  for  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums.  Also  small,  lively  pieces,  fierformed 
on  hunting  horns,  in  the  chase.  From  its  first  mean- 
ing is  derived  fanfaron,  a  boaster,  and  fanfaronade, 
boasting. 

PAN-PALM;  the  talipot  tree  or  great  fan -palm 
(coryphu  umbraculifcra),  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  Mala- 
bar, and  the  Past  Indies.  It  attains  the  lieight  of 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a  straight,  cylindrical 
trunk,  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  tuft  of  cnunnous 
leaves,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  palms.  These  leaves  are  pinnate- 
]talmatc  and  plaited,  separating  near  the  outer  mar- 
gin into  numerous  leaflets,  ami  united  to  the  trunk 
by  ciliatc-spinou*  leaf-stalks ;  they  are  usually  eigh- 
teen feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  four- 
teen broad ;  a  single  one  being  sufficient  to  protect 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  from  therein.  Wlien  this  palm 
has  reached  the  age  of  Unity-five  or  forty  years,  it 
flowers,  a  long,  conical,  scaly  spadix  rising  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  from  the  midst  of  the  crown  of 
leaves,  and  separating  into  simple  alternate  branches, 
which,  at  the  base,  extend  laterally  sometimes 
twenty  feet,  the  whole  covered  with  whitish  flowers, 
and  presenting  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The 
fruit  is  very  abundant,  globose,  about  an  inch  and  a 
lialf  in  diameter,  and  requires  fourteen  montlis  to 
ripen,  after  which  the  tree  soon  perishes,  flowering 
but  once  in  the  whole  course  of  its  existence.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  where  it  grows  make 
use  of  the  leaves  for  umbrellas,  tents,  or  tor  covering 
their  houses ;  and  the  Malabar  books  are  formed  of 
the  same  material,  on  which  lasting  characters  are 
traced  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  iron  style,  which 
penetrates  the  superior  epidermis.  The  pith,  after 
being  pounded,  is  made  into  a  kind  of  bread,  which 
is  oi  great  use  in  times  of  scarcity.  Several  otlier 
palm>,  whose  leaves,  when  they  first  appear,  are 
folded  together  like  a  ran,  and  afterwards  spretd  often 
in  a  similar  manner,  are  commonly  called  fan-palm*, 
particularly  the  cnanurrops  humtlu,  a  species  destitute 
of  a  stem,  anil  uJiabitiug  the  south  of  Europe  and 
north  of  Africa. 

PANS.    The  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with 
fans,  os  on  article  of  luxury.     Fn:m  a  iwssuge  in  the 


Orestes  of  Euripides,  it  appears  that  the  < 
were  introduced  from  the  East,  thcl  the 
circular  form,  and  were  mounted  plumes 
Dionysius  of  r!alicanias«u3  describes  the 
ArisiooVmus,  at  Cuinar,  as  attended 
bearing  parasols  and  fuiis  (fmuXm,  mm  p*i) 
mentions  JlftbeUifent  as  forming  part  of  a 
lady's  retinue,  and  Suetonius  describes  . 
lying,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  in  Uh 
fanned  by  an  attendant  {ve/Uilant*  «fl»i 
middle  ages,  fans  were  used  in  the  e* 
times  or  great  sise,  and  richly  dec 
away  the  flies  from  the  holy  elements*  «• 
ist.  They  are  said  to  have  been  intr 
England,  from  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  II 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  tney  wer 
very  costly  materials,  the  body  of  ostri 
the  liandle  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  of  ci 
manship. 

FANSHAWE,  sit  Richaop,  an  emint 
tist  and  poet,  born  in  1607.  Having  sua 
bridge,  he  made  the  grand  tour,  anJ,  on 
entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
spatched  in  1635,  by  Charles  I.,  in  the 
resident  minister  to  Madrid.  On  the  bn 
the  civil  wars  in  1641,  he  was  recalled,  i 
actively  in  the  royal  cause,  and  soon  j 
ap(M)iuted  secretary  to  the  prince  of 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  his  master  till  tJ 
Worcester,  wlten  lie  was  taken  prisoner 
illness  shortened  tlie  term  of  his  imprk 
he  was  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  bi 
dentil  of  Cromwell,  he  passed  over  tlie 
1659,  to  tlie  king  at  Breda,  by  wb 
knighted.  After  the  restoration,  he  c 
mastership  of  the  requests,  and  was 
secretary.  In  I  Go  I  and  1602,  lie  was  € 
two  several  missions  to  the  court  of  Lis 
his  return  tlie  year  following,  he  was  ad 
seat  in  the  privy  council.  In  1664.  he  ' 
bassador  to  Madrid,  and  negotiated  a  j 
England,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Falling 
of  a  fever,  he  died  at  Madrid,  June  16, 
|>oetical  abilities  were  above  mediocrity, 
by  his  translations  of  the  Lusiud  of  C 
Pastor  Fido  of  (Juarini,  the  Odes  of  Hm 
fourth  hook  of  the  ,/Eneid  into  Englisl 
Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess  into  Lat 
his  posthumous  writings,  printed  in  17C 
respondence  during  his  embassies  to  I 
Lisbon  and  Madrid,  and  some  occasional 
a  life  of  tlie  autlior  prefixed. 

FANTASIA  {Italian);  the  name  g« 
to  a  species  of  composition,  supposed  tu 
in  the  heat  of  imagination,  and  in  wh 
poser  is  allowed  to  give  free  range  to  b 
to  disregard  tliose  restrictions  by  whic 
ductions  are  confined.    Some  writers  1 
cation  of  this  terra  to  certain  extempo 
of  fancy  ;  and  say,  that  the  moment  u 
ten,  or  repeated,  they  cease  to  be  fmmtt 
they  aikl,  forms  tlie  only  distinction 
fantasia  and  the  capricio.      The  eapi 
wild,  is  the  result  of  premeditation,  c 
paper,  and  becomes  permanent ;  bat  tl 
an  impromptu,  transitive  and  ev      men 
while  it  is  executing,  and,  whe«  . 
more. 

PANTIN,  or  PANTEE  ;  a  country « 
the  Gold  coast,  which  extends  about 
along  tlie  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  sr 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Fonter*, 
most  numerous  and  powerful  people  sil 
diately  on  tlie  Gold  coast ;  but  Iheii 
been  tdmost  entirely  broken  since  1811 
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vine.  The  Kuroficnn  nations  trade 
Ml  slave*.  The  Fan  Ices  are  bold, 
ncful.  Their  govcruuieiit  is  aristn- 
>»*f  !««.  niiiRsic  judge  w  governor, 
norit  of  <tli|  men.  Each  town  bus 
aaUl  UniH  nrr  very  numerous,  anil 
at  *00O  fishermen  on  the  coast.  To* 
r   whit   Imnie.  11ml  is  situated  alxiul 

lac  country.    Lat.  S°  l(f  N. 

<!i  Italian  author,  and  tlie 
uf  Rarvram.  *s>  born  there  in  1713, 
■oat  f»prCUbt«  fciiailirs.  The  me- 
imt  splendour  of  lus  native  place,  and 
«W»y,    excited  bis  attention  to  the 

a  dMuige,  Boil  he  addres-id  a  niemo- 
qtccl  to  pope  Clrmcnt  XIV..  ninth 

printed.      Havciiun  own  In  liim  also 

at  a  navigable  eaonl.     lie  invented 


brdcil  I |  pari  i 

j  i4  lii«  •aeacity  and  his  bencvo- 
xteut-  A?i*r  h*  hail  dune  every - 
u  mitigat*  the  kufferings  of  hjl 
itrnxMnnjsl.nl,  in  an  clcoJIcnt 
j  nt  draining  the  marches,  hue 
a  »un.  Anmng  his  writings 
I  hi>  Monument!  AhmhK 
i  aiweBmlal  Venice,  ill  ISO i.  some 
Mrs.  which  he  had  left.  Wc  art 
.a  htm  tor  a  fine  edition  of  the  iliploinn- 
■-  abbe  t.acwiHi  Mariui. 
am  Ihr  Frrnri)  ;  a  dramatic  piece  of 
Meter.  Many  nations  liavc  n  stand- 
aa-  their  farces,  which  is  always,  there- 
'  "ic;  the  Spaniards  have  the 
-  "ins  llw  artiechino,  ,ar. 
-  their  Haiwrurit,  A'o.i- 

a  the   Latin    farmm,  stuffed. 

ere  fore,  a  mixture  of  "different  tiling,. 
I,  thai,  ui  tile  middle  ages,  farce  signi- 
m,  certain  songs,  wliidi  were  sung  br- 
iers on  occasions  of  religions  worship  ; 

.       :     ,,    .;  :■:  .     |.,  ei , llie.lv.    HOlll.l    uriglll 

t  intrrlodc  [mfc-nncEo).  Accordim;  to 
ih>  Brrnanli,  a  Provensal,  it  is  demed 
a  Provencal  dish. 

SOCSA,  Mantel;  aCasl.iliiinhi.il. 
:  poet,  bom  1590,  nt  Suto,  in  Portugal, 
1  and  illustrious  family,  hi  his  ninth 
MM  to  the  university  at  Braga,  where 
*  pregreai  in  the  languages  and  in  phi- 

litt  limn m.-i i 111  year,  he  entered  the  ser- 
athup  of  Oporto,  and  under  his  direr  turn 
»  improvement    in  the  science!.      A 

beautiful  girl  first  awakened  his  poeU- 

H*  celebrated  her  under  tbe  name  of 
ha  smijels,  married  her  in  1613,  and 
drid.    Dot  be  did  not  succeed  there,  mid 

frortagal.  He  also  visited  llome,  and 
■*k>  of  I'rljim  VIII.,  anil  the  learned 
Wart,  by  bis  extensive  fcnowledtre.  He 
pal  to  Madrid,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
aacanc,  with  such  urdmir  as  ■■>  hiiMen  bis 
•Vd  at  tor  age  of  fifty. nine.  Of  bis  wril- 
**  ■* — thmevmn  morales  t/  pntiticai 
Bi—tn,  *  vols.) ;  fomrnlnr«,i  .<«4re  la 
aaind.  1639,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Epitome  ifc 
—  P«"-if  aaan  ;  ami  afterwards  El  .hhi, 
■  km  Portitgutia, 
r  printed.     We 


have  tdso  a  collection  tif  hhl  poem 
Aganippe  (rWfr  Je^ganipe,  llimai  r-oniu,  11344— 
■IS).  His  style  was  pure  mid  strong,  un.l  hi.  Jmjlp. 
lions  lull  „f  vigour. 

FARINA,     tee  Starch. 

F.UUNUl.Ll,  one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  II  ic 
li.-i  .eniur;- .  «-lls  !„,!,,  nt  Naples,  ill  1706."  Ilia  true 
inline  was  Carlo  lirofki.  He  received  his  6r*t  ii^ 
structions  in  music  fnun  bis  fitther,  and  afterwards 
studied  under  lJorpum,  whom  he  n«»inpaiii»i  on 
•ivi-inl  journeys.  At  the  :ige  of  seventeen  yen 
he  went  tii  Hume,  and  dispLiywl  bis  char  and  fu 
toned  voice  in  it  contest  with  n  cih'bniled  performer 

ou  Uie  trmniwt,  whom  he  overcame  by  his  si ' 

and   perseverance.      I'roin  thence  he   went   ._    _ 
logna,   to  hear   lleniaecbi,  then    tbe   first    singer 
in  Italy,   and    to    enjoy   the    advantage  of  Ids  in- 
In  l7MH.be  went  to  Vienna,  where  lite 


thai  he  excited  ashuiishiiieni  iinl.ul  hi  die  compnss 
and  beauty  of  hi-  tones,  but  Unit  it  was  not  lew  in 
his  power  to  affect  mid  clinim,  if  he  would  slialy 
nature.  Fnrinelli  took  this  hint,  and  delighted  his 
hearers  as  much  as  be  hud  baton  astonished  lltein. 
hi  1734,  he  came  to  London,  mid  by  Hie  magic  of 
his  singing,  so  delighted  the  public,  lliat,  according 
to  l.aborde,  Handel,  who  iin-ut  tlie  head  of  another 
company,  was  obliged  to  dlsn.iis  it.  in  spile  of  all 
bis  powers.  Senesino  and  I'wijielli  were  bolli  in 
t'uglaud  at  Uie  sniiie  time-  hut,  as  they  sang  on  the 
same  nights  at  different  Ihcntre",  they  liad  no  opju.r- 
timity  of  heariiiR  eauli  other.  Accident  once  bronchi 
them  together :  Senesino  performed  the  part  of  u 
bloody  tyrant  •  Farint  Hi,  thai  of  it  hero  languisliing 
in  chains.  Fnriiielli's  fir>i  air  ,,„  lt,,l  Uie  hard  been, 
of  the  cruel  tyrant.  Senesino,  forgetliug  his  eharae- 
Icr,  ran  up  to  his  prisoner,  and  affectionately  ein- 
IhscciI  him. 

In  1737,  Fariuclli  went  lo  Tarls,  where  lie  sung 
before  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  riclily;  niid 
after  a  short  residence  in  Fmrice,  I":  "Ciillo  Mudriil. 
Fur  ten  viitrs.  he  amp  e 
V.  i 
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.imfoufitl  melancholy,  ami  neglected 
public  a  flairs,  Uie  queen  hud  recourse  to  the  power 
□f  music  to  restore  him.  She  contrived  tlmt  tliere 
>h..uld  ]\r  a  concert  in  a  ruom  adjoining  tbe  apart 
Blent  of  the  k.u^.  mid  Fnnuelli  biiu»  one  of  his  must 

I "'..  '.  I  1  he  Iting  wus  ai  lirst  surjirised,  tlu-ii 

ih-eply  movnl.  At  the  cmicliisiou  of  the  second  air, 
tile  kuli;  sent  lor  the  perfuniier,  loaded  him  with 
caresses,  nslied  him  bow  be  could  rewanl  him,  and 
iissured  him  that  he  w„ul,l  rehi-e  him  uotbiiig.  Fari- 
nelli  begged  the  kin"  to  Mirier  himself  to  lie  shave, I. 
and  to  appear  in  Uie  council.  Prom  this  mourn.' 
the  disease  of  the  king  yielded  to  medicine,  and 
Furiuelli  bad  all  the  honour  of  bis  cure.     This  was 

I  he  lilllllilillioil  i.f    hi-    1 1 11 1 1  mi  le<l    till  our.        lie    I'ei'.liv,- 

lirst  iniubler,  Bin!  "us  crenletl  knight  of  the  order 
of  L'ahitravn;  but  be  never  forgot,  that  he  was  a 
singer.  Ha  never  used  his  influence  over  tbe  king 
except  to  do  good.  Heine  it  luippened  tlmt  three 
kings  of  Spain—  1'hilip  V.,l-cr.iiiiatiil  VI.,  and  Charles 
III.-  -uive.-iielj  lintiiitiii-il  him  mill  their  lavoiir. 
After  enjoying  the  hi^lie-'.  honoitrs  in  Spain  for 
twenty  years,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy. 
He  built  a  country  hon-e  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hologtm,  wiUi  the  inseri|iiiun  J;,ip/,ien  Thrba$,q!'t 
•Ionium.  Hen'  he  enllirled  the  most  eitensive  mnsi- 
ca!  library  ever  yet  seen,  an  J  imluced  I1.  Martini  !■• 
undertake  his  History  of  Music.  He  died  1188, 
having  enjoyed,  in  a  happy  old  age,  the  love  of  hi. 
i,  and  received  many  marks  of  respect 
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doctor  Hnmey,  "every  excellence  of  every  great 
siller  unittnl — in  his  voice,  strength,  sweetiu-ss,  and 
couifjuss  ;  in  his  style,  the  tender,  the  graceful,  ami  the 
rapid.  Ik*  had,  indeed,  such  powers  as  never  met, 
liefore  or  since,  in  any  one  liuiuan  Ivciiig  ;  powers 
that  were  irresistible,  un«l  which  sub  hied  every 
hearer,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  friend  and 
lac  foe.'* 

FAUMKH,  Kir  hard,  a  celebrated  scholar  nnd 
critic,  was  lioni  at  Leicester,  May  4,  1 7M5.  1 1  is  father 
was  a  hosier  in  that  town,  and  after  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  then*.  Ik*  lieraiiie  a  student  nt 
Kmaiiuel  college,  Caiubridi;e.  when*,  in  17<i*>  he  was 
n|i|K)intcd  classical  tutor.  Hea]tjilicd  himself  particu- 
larly tool  d  Kiis> lisli  literature,  hi  I7i>'>,  he  published  a 
well-written  nitd  well-received  Kssiyon  the  Learning 
of  Shukspenrc,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  bard 
olituiueil  his  knowledge  of  ancient  history  nnd  my- 
thology from  translations,  and  not  from  original 
classical  authors.  This  essay  obtained  a  flattering 
notice  from  doctor  Johnson.  In  17<»7,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  preacher  at  Whitehall,  which  gave  him 
frcuueiit  opjiort unities  of  residence  in  London,  where 
he  l>ecame  a  distinguished  book  collector,  lie  was 
soon  appointed  to  the  chancellorship  and  prebendal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield  ;  and,  in  1775,  he 
was  chosen  master  of  Kinaiiuel  college,  fie  was 
afterwards  made  principal  librarian  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  filled,  in  his  turn,  the  otficc  of 
vice-chaurrllor.     Lord  Nortli  conferred  ii|kiii  him  a 

{irebend,  and  he  was  twice  offered  a  bishopric  by  the 
ate  Mr  Pill,  but  he  preferred  a  resident iarysliip  of 
St  Paul's,  which  lie  exchanged  for  his  prebend.  He 
published  but  little.  He  a^sKtcd  many  authors,  in 
\arious  works,  for  uhich  he  received  Uieir  public 
acknowledgments  and  tluiuks.  Doctor  Farmer 
died  at  t'a i n bridge,  after  a  long  protracted  illness, 
Sept.  8,  17U7,  airinl  sixty-two  years,  much  res|»ecicd 
for  his  iil)erality  to  the  poor,  and  the  various  plans 
by  him  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  the  town 
of  Cambridge. 

F  A II M  Kit  S-( ;  F.N  Kit  A  L,  in  France  ;  a  com|  iany 
which,  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  annual  sum 
into  the  treasury,  was  (H-nnitted  to  levy  certain  taxes, 
particularly  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  tolmeco,  the 
inland  tolls  (fr<fr/r«),the  import  duties  at  Paris,  those 
on  tile  stamping  of  gold  and  silver,  &c,  on  its 
own  account.  The  duties  on  salt  were  first  raised 
by  fanning  the  monopoly  of  salt  in  each  city,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  in  154(i.  In  15U9,  the  fanners- 
general  were  obliged,  by  Sully,  to  lay  their  engage- 
ments wiili  the  suIm-ou tractors  l>efore  the  government, 
nnd  in  this  way  their  profits*  first  liecamc  known. 
Sully,  therefore,  farmed  the  nionojtoly  of  salt  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  thus  nearly  doubled  tlie  revenue ; 
and,  by  disposing ,  in  the  same  manner,  the  other 
branches  of  the  public  revenue,  of  which  the  nobles  or 
favourites  of  former  kings  hail  obtained  possession  by 
purchase,  donation,  or  other  means,  he  made  addi- 
tions to  the  royal  revenues.  In  172K,  the  government 
united  several  individual  leases  into  the  ferme  grn- 
rrri/e,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  was 
renewed  by  public  auction,  with  a  company  consist- 
ing of  sixty  members.  In  178!),  the  number  of  far- 
uierv. genera  I  was  forty-four,  who  paid  a  rent  of  186 
millions.  They  composed  a  kind  of  court  of  finances, 
which,  in  eleven  different  deputations,  administered 
the  various  objects  of  their  contract,  the  appointment 
of  officers,  the  system  of  accounts,  the  procuring  of 
the  salt  ami  toUicco,  the  collection  of  the  revenues, 
and  presided  over  a  Imm  of  interior  odiccrs.  This 
mode  iif  uuinairiiig  the  public  revenues  cost  the 
subjects  liir  more  titan  it  produced  to  the  king.  The 
piv  eminent,  therefore,  from  the  lime  of  Henry  IV.. 
•  jideiLViuireil  to  rcduci!   the    proai    of  ihr    f..ruier» 


:  general,  which  was  estimateil  by  Necker,  I 
'  dent  I  y  too  low,  at  two  millions  annually.     T 
{  to  the  state  tn  asury  would  have  been  verj 
'  in  comjmrison  to  that  which  took  place  urn 
system,  of  which  Sully  asserts,  tliat  when  M 
affluent  of  the  niiaw  esj  came  into  his  hu 
nation  luiil  to  pay   I i'»  million*,  while  thr  I 
leccived  only  tliirty  millions.     Ami,  indeed,  i 
er's  estimate,  according  to  which  every  fern 
end  would  have  receded  only  an  annual  pi 
•I5,0<K)   livres,  was  correct,  it   would   nut  a 
suflirieiit  reason  to  explain  Uie  hatred  wli 
generally  entertained  against  this  class.     It 
however,  tliat  tills  national  feeling,  wiiidi  c 
so  much  to  the  eruption  of  the  revolution,  ■ 
ascribed,  in  pert,  to  the  nature  of  the  taxes  th 
raised  in  this  manner,  as  will  apjiear  in  the 
France.     Every  system  of  customs  and  tolls  i 
or  less  odious  to  the  people,  on  account  of  ifc 
cullies  which  it  throws  in  the  way  of  coau 
and  this  odium  was  peculiarly  great  in  the  i 
the  sdt  and  tobacco  monopolies  in  France, 
of  the  unequal  distribution  and  great  amount 
duties  paid  on  these  articles.     Necker  ofa 
the  chapter  on   the  wealth    accumulated 
financiers    (JJe  C  J  d ministration   ties   Finant— 
ch.  IS),  that  the  indignation  of  the  j-eople  at  so 
is  founded  upon   a  just  moral   feeling,  tho« 
expresses  himself  with  great  lenity  and  pre? 
ou   this   1 1 end.     The   people  saw   clearly   li 
wealth  of  the  financiers  (among  whom  must  t> 
oned,  besides  Uie  collmor>-gcueral,  Uie  dire* 
the  fn unices,  winch  were  admiuisteml  by  the  >. 
meiit  itself,  the  treasurers,  and  bunkers  of  I 
but  particularly  the   fanners-general)  was  « 
without  any  merit  on  the  part  of  the  prineif 
sous.     The  greater  |H>rtion  of  tiiem  tiki  no 
know  how  to  enjoy  their  treasures  with  digH 
squandered  them  ill  a  tasteless  as  well  as  i 
luxury.     A  man  destitute  of  all  talent, 
stupid,  miirht  obtain,  by  Uie  favour  o4  «  |*-< 
influence  at  court,  a  place  in  the  admiiiisirauun 
hi  unices,  anil  he  w;i>  raised  to  a  state  of 
The  lialred  of  the  |ieople  was  increased  bj 
and  rudeness  with  which  the  French  fanno*-< 
exacted  ihe  duties  from  the  inferior  clave* 
people.     Without  tlie  least  regard  ui  huuanhi 
commonly  chose  the  season  the  most  incur 
the  country  jtcople,  and  then  proceeded  I 
confiscating   and  selling  Uieir  proper! ,   -.» 
auctions.     This  system  of  violence  was  ad 
compel  the  more  speedy  payment  «jf  the  tax*»- 
uierciless  seizure  of  tlie  property  of  Uie  subje 
numerous  military  occupations,  the  odious  d 
ings,  pr«*sented  uglily  to  tlie  eyes  of  the  peflf 
image  ofa  country  occupied  by  hostile  troops, 
causes  produced  a  hatred  of  tlie  goveti 
and   irrneral,  and   contributed   princi] 
breaking  out  of  Uie  revolution. 

FAKNKSK;  an  illustrious  family  of  Italy, 
descent  may  lie  traced  from  about  the  mkWt 
thirteenth  century,  at  which  time  it  bad  pa 
of  the  castle  of  Farueto,  in  Orvieto,  and  gav- 
chun'h  and  the  republic  of  Florence  many  i 
generals,  among  whom  was  Pietru  Faroese.  W 
tin*  Florentine*  were  iudelited  for  an  imuona 
tory  over  the  |>eople  of  I'isa.     Pope  It       II., 
iirM\  brni  on  i  lie  aggrandizement  of  his      .       i 
nsl  rich  establishments,  mtt  only  on  hU  uii< 
Pieirn  l.ui»i(  but  al-o  on  the  fi%e  sons  of 
Pi: u!  was  i«ani'ular!y  eagir  to  secure  the  ? 
of  Pii*;ro  Lui^i,  a  man  distrracied  by  every  i 
well   k n. avi i  to  the  nnulers  of  llenvenuto  ' 
ihe  pope  requested  tlie  em|»«'ri»r t'ltarles  V.  far 
!o  his  sou  the  duchy  of  Milan,  dieii  Utdi*-^ 


•bttw  am!  France.  After  having  of- 
jin  b/jc  HUM  ill  'am,  Lc  resolved  In 
a  aid  I*c*(u»,   which  Julius  It.  had 

tat  MUiu,  into  a  duchy,  and.  in  August, 
ami  It  u|wi  hi*  Mm.  Pietro  proceeded 
t,  italic  built  *  tiMdeJ,  and  commenced 

Mi  ">pi  bj  iniuo-iiiig  many  burdens  on 
f],  i»l  drpnvinp  tiiera  of  their  former 
.    HI  tynuiny    becoming    banppotttble, 

I  nf  Ik  dnhtiily  formed  a  conspiracy,  in 
-tli  Fh&uliI  Consign,  governor  of  Milan, 
iw [rtuprnttirs  enured  the  citadel  uinlcr 
>i  Tsbae  the  duke,  and  secured  tin;  en- 
Gmoni  A»FUissola  broke  Into  the  npart- 
ik  Me,  wlm.  enfeebled  by  the  most 
ten.  «»>  unable  lo  make  any  resist- 
i  In*  fell  liy  die  iIorg"  of  his  enemy. 
ok  pwswm  of  l'iaoenm  In  the  name 
ijmi.mJ  promised  the  reformation  of  all 


of  Pittro, 
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pyltraits,  but  fuund  himself  -mulr, 
I  MsM  iar  capture  of  Piacenia.  tic 
(■■Mato  an  armistice  with  Gonaaga, 
^HW  endeavoured  to  secure  the  as- 
•"rnjot,  Julius  HI.,  the  successor  of 
Mt,  M  of  gratitude  to  tile  family  of 
*mA  u  bun  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in 
I Uftai i aim gtrnfuiumere  of  the  church  - 
:  -wnl  mi,,  as  .ih.anco  with  Henry  II. 
->«ti«pan  himself  tlie  displ ensure  of 
Mad  |k  pope,  mid  became  involve.!  in 
litis,  Gum  which  lie  extricated  himself 
WiBwanfc,  by  an  honourable  treaty.  The 
fob  bit  life  and  his  son  Alessandro  ren- 
tal Spinisn  government,  gained  him  the 
fckWof  Austria.  His  wife,  Margaret, 
#*tflbe  emperor  Charles  V.,  had  been 
'  •«■  «trr  tlie  Low  Countries,  and  had 
""luegM  eminent  with  great  moderation; 
iiieu  superseded  by  the  duke  of  Alva, 
-nil  to  aw  husband  in  Parma,  with  whom 
nlalliuJe,  and  then  retired  lo  Ahruzio. 
^  k  1586,  after  enjoying  thirty  years  of 
*4p*ct,  which  he  had  employed  in  cur- 
uainki!  of  the  preceding  governments, 
"ftuthtppiiiess  of  bis  subjects. 
n>  Funse,  elder  son  ofC'ttavio  and  M.ir- 
ral  of  h.i:i|,  II.  in  Flanders,  and  third 
Mud  Piacema,  succeeded  him.  While 
tad  accompanied,  bis  mother  into  tile 
**,  and  was  married  in  his  lentil  year  to 
ofJohn,  king  of  Portugal.  Inclination, 
state  of  mind,  and  strt'iiptli  of  body, 
iota  engage  in  tile  profession  of  arms. 
Us  nrst  campaign  uuiler  don  Jolm  of 
I  diftimniislied  himself  in  the  battle  of 
jlSrTJ'hilipll.  railed  liim  fmmAunu- 
resitled.  with  his  mother,  to  lead  back  to 
I  Spanish  troops,  which  the  latter  tiad 
to  dismiss  from  Flanders,  where  tlie 
ike  Spaniards  was  becoming  di-pcrato. 
mtsil  been  a  long  time  infirm,  died  that 
•fandro  was  made  governor.  He  re- 
CridX  and  several  other  cities,  and  suc- 
onciling  the  Catholic  part  of'tlie  insur- 
sjeni-h  government.  '1'he  Protpstunts, 
led  the  union  of  l/trecht,  and  called  in 
■jw,  a  brother  of  Henry  HI.  of1  France, 
9a.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
O  men  ;  but  Alessandro  was  constantly 
B  the  midst  of  these  triumphs,  lie  re- 
ws  of  his  father's  death,  and  requested 
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to  be  discharged  from  llioSjMni.li  mice,  iu  order 
to  attend  to  tie  government  of  his  own  dominions ; 
but  was  notable  lo  obtain  his  wish,  and  died  without 
ever  reluming  to  the  country  of  which  he  had 
become  sovereign.  Fortunately  lor  tlie  Dutch,  wlio 
would  liardlj  have  been  able  long  to  resist  a  general 
so  bold,  skilful,  anil  enterprising,  n  civil  war  broke 
out  in  France,  Alessandro  entered  France,  and 
compelled  Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris. 
During  his  absence,  Maurice  of  Nassau  had  obtained 
many  successes  in  ilir  Net  la -Hands,  yet,  with  a  mutin- 
ous and  uii]JHid  army,  Alessandro  kept  in  check 
both  Maurice  and  Henry  IT,,  mid  forced  the  latter, 
in  1592,  to  raise  tlie  siege  of  Rouen.  On  his  return 
from  that  expedition,  he  received  n  wound  in  his  arm 
before  Caudebee,  in  consequence  of  tlie  neglect  of 
which,  lie  died  at  Arras,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 

Ranuaio  I.,  his  elili -t  son,  succeeded  him  as  duke. 
He  inlierited  none  of  the  heroical  qualities  of  bis 
father,  but  was  gloomy ,  severe,  suspicious,  and  avar- 
icious. Observing  tlie  discontent  of  tlie  nobles  with 
his  administration,  be  accused  them  of  having 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  a^nirist  liim,  anil,  after 
liBi  iug  subjecti'il  the  chiefs  to  ;i  i rent  trial,  beheaded 
them,  and  confiscated  ilieic-  r-statts  (May  IB,  ltilij. 
This  unprecedented  cruelly  ruiiseil  tlie  indignatk<ii 
of  many  of  the  Italian  princes,  and  the  death  of  Viit- 
cetiMi  Goinaga,  duke  ol  Muutua,  alone  prevented  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war.  He  imprisoned  his  natural 
son  Oltavio,  who  hail  acquired  the  fiivour  of  the 
n.itiuu.  and  li  fi  him  lo  peri-li  in  ei-ilel  eonlineinfiil . 
lianuiio  died  in  lijij.  Notwithstanding;  Hie  ferocity 
of  bis  character,  he  discovered  u  taste  tor  letters  and 
the  arts.  During  his  rnju  the  Ikinous  theatre  of 
Parma  was  built,  after  tlie  model  of  the  ancients,  by 
Jolm  Batttsta  Aleotli. 

His  son  atld  successor,  <  lilotirdo  Farnesc  (died 
1 64C),  possessed  considcmhle  talent  for  satire.a  gooil 
deal  of  elocjuence,  and  still  more  presiunption  and 
vanity.  The  ambit  ion  oi"  shining  in  arms  involved 
with  Spain  and  pope   l.'rbati  VIK.,  to 


whon 


His 
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Kanuzin  II.  (died   KiLlI).  was  not  so  ferocious  us 
s  j_T.uiilliither,  nor  so  |iresuiuptiioiLS  os  his  father, 

liu!  v.-is  ilu-  wi'nk  I  i.'adv  in-ri- cni  hi   umvi.i-iliy 

f&vourius.  One  of  tliesf.  t.odefroi.n  French  teacher, 
whom  he  had  created  prim'-  uiiui-tei',  assassinatni 
tlu?  new  bishop  of  Castro,  whom  Furuese  was  unwil- 
ling to  acknowledge,  indianaui  at  this  crime,  pope 
Innocent  X.  demolished  (astro  ;  ant!  liodefroi,  de- 
feated by  the  papal  troops,  lost  successively  thu 
favour  of  his  ma.-tcr.  Ins  i-stale-,  and  his  life. 

Odoarilo,  die  eldest  soil  of  llaiiucci,  was  sufliieaied 
by  his  eseessive  corpulency .  Of  his  two  sons,  Fran- 
cesco and  Antonio,  the  former  s w reeded  him.  His 
extreme  corpulency  (net'luiled  all  hope  of  his  having 
issue.  Philip  V.  ol  Spain  had  married  Elizabeth 
I-'arnese,  daughter  of  i  Hoaiilo,  and  niree  of  the  duke 
Francesco,  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  latter 
could  have  no  issue,  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 

7eed  that  a  sou  of  Philip  ami  Fliiabelh  (not  king 
Spain)  should  succeed  to  the  Fiirne.se  territories. 
Thus  they  came  into  the  iio.--i-s.kui  of  the.  house  of 
bourbon. 

Antonio  Farnese.  eighth  duke  ■  1"  I'tirma,  succeeded 
his  brother  Francesco,  who  na-  oliliired  to  concur  iu 
tliese  measures  wiiimnt  bciu-  i-mi-ultr-d  as  to  his  own 
wishes.  Antonio  also  died  ehildle-s,  in  consequence 
of  bis  age  and  con  i"l' tic  J  ;u  ''"' ,'11"'  "(  '"-■  marriage, 
and  las  whole  reign  whs  ii  series  of  insults  and  humi- 
liatimis.  After  his  death,  WiOO  Spaniards  took  pos- 
session ul'  Parma  und  fiacen-jii,  iu  the  name  of  lion 
Carlos. 
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FARNFSINA,  la,  or  CASINO  FARNKSK;  a 
spot  highly  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts  ;  a  |>alace  in  Hume,  now  lielonging  to  the  kin? 
of  Xuptis,  formerly  the  pro|»erty  of  the  dukes  of  Far- 
nese.  It  was  originally  built  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
by  the  architect  liaitlassure  Petnuvi,  for  an  emi- 
nent Imnker,  Agostino  Chigi.  In  this  palace  are 
the  celebrated  fresco  painting  of  (Jala tea,  ami  of  the 
story  of  ('lipid  ami  Psyche,  the  former  painted  en- 
tirely by  the.  hand  of  Raphael  (1/  divino  llaffello);  the 
hitter  by  his  pupils  under  his  direction.  They  are 
among  the  greatest  productions  of  the  fine  arts.  The 

1>ic lures  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  are  two  of 
urge  size,  on  the  ceiling  of  a  large  hall.  One  of 
them  represents  the  judgment  of  the  pair  by  Jove, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  ;  the  other,  the  nuptials 
of  the  lovely  couple  celebrated  by  all  the  Olympian 
deities.     licsides  these  there  are  fourteen  triangular 

f)ictures  on  the  ceiling,  and  all  surrounded  with 
>eautiful  wreaths.  There  are  also  some  other  va- 
luable paintings  in  the  palace,  with  which  Ls  con- 
nected a  beautiful  garden.  The  Farnesina  is  truly 
a  cliaracteristic  Roman  palace,  the  temple  of  the 
fine  arts. 

FARO  of  Mrssina  ;  a  strait  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  Sicily  ami  Calabria,  about  five  miles 
wide,  remarkable  for  the  tide's  ebbing  and  flowing 
every  six  hours.  The  kingdom  of  tin*  Two  Sicilies 
is  divided  into  dominj  til  di  Qua  del  Faro  (lands  this 
side  the  Faro),  and  dominj  aJ  di  la  del  Faro  (land*  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Faro,  or  Sicily. 

FARO,  or  PHARO  ;  one  of  the  most  common 
of  all  games  of  hazard  played  with  cards  in  Europe, 
in  which  immense  sums  are  lost  and  won.  It  is  a 
favourite  game  at  the  different  watering  places.  The 
players  are  called  punters  or  pointeurs ;  lie  who 
manages  the  bank,  the  banker.  For  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  simple  game,  see  Hoyle. 

FAROE,  or  FAROER  ISLANDS;  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Northern  ocean,  lying  between  Ice- 
land and  Shetland,  and  between  61°  15'  ami  6?*>  20' 
N.  latitude.  They  belong  to  Denmark,  ami  consist 
of  twenty-five  islands,  of  which  seventeen  are  inha- 
bited.    Population,  in  1812,  5**). 

FARQUHAR,  Gkoruk,  a  comic  writer  of  emin- 
ence, was  born  at  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  in  1(>78. 
In  1004,  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
whence,  however,  he  either  eloped  or  was  expelled, 
in  consequence  of  irregular  conduct.  1 1  is  partiality 
for  the  drama  induced  him  to  make  his  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Dublin  ;  but  he  displayed  little  ability 
as  an  actor,  and  he  soon  relinquished  the  profession 
lie  hail  so  luistily  chosen.  About  loLMi,  he  accompa- 
nied his  friend  Wilks  the  player  to  London,  where 
he  commenced  writer  for  the  stage.  1 1  is  first  pro- 
duel  ion  was  Love  in  a  liottle,  performed  at  Dmry- 
lane  theatre  with  great  success  in  1098.  Ab  >ut  this 
time,  he  attracted  the  favour  of  lord  Orrery,  who 
procured  him  a  lieutenancy  in  his  own  regiment.  In 
1 7(X),  he  added  to  his  reputation  by  his  comedy  of 
The  Constant  Couple,  or  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  in 
which,  under  the  diameter  of  Sir  Harry  Wihlair,  he 
exhibited  a  lively  picture  of  the  foppish  fine  gentle- 
man of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1701 
a  pi  mii  ret  1  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  a  sequel  to  the  former 
comedy;  and  the  following  year  he  published  n 
volume  of  Miscellanies,  consisting  of  poems,  letters, 
e-siys,  &c.  The  Inconstant,  or  the  Way  to  Win 
Mini,  was  the  next  effort  of  his  pen  ;  and  it  is 
umoiiiM  those  which  have  kept  possession  of  the 
stage.  It  has  preat  merit ;  but  much  of  it  b>  bor- 
rowed from  the  Wildgoose  Chase  of  Henumonl 
anil  Fletcher.  Al>out  1 703.  he  married  a  lady,  who, 
1  utving  fallen  in  love  with  him.  hud  represented  her- 
self as  the  heiress  of  u  large  fortune,  und  Farqulmr 


is  said  to  have  pardoned  the  deception,  and 
her  with  kindness.     In  ITOii  appeared  The  F 
ing  Officer,  one  of  his  most  popular  plays  ;  i 
was  succeeded  by  The  lieaux's  Stratagvm.  « 
reckoned  his  master-piece,   though  finished 
the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  while  Ubuurim 
serious  indisposition.     He  died  in   1707.     1 
mean  testimony  of  the  dramatic  talents  of  F 
that  three  of  his  plays  are  still  fatonrites  - 
public.     His  wit  is  genuine  and  sumtana 
his  characters  are  admirably  supported,  . 
from  nature.     His  plots  excel  ill  the  aimi«» 
incidents,  and  in  unity  of  action.     The  lihe 
language  and  sentiment  which  his  work? 
cannot  lie  defended  ;  but  it  was  the  %  ice  of 
rather  than  the  writer,  who  was  much  less  < 
in  this  respwt  than  Dryden,  or  Wycherly. 

FARRILL,  noN  Gonzalo  O* ;  a  Spanish 
ant-general,  born  at  the  Havnnna,  in  174* 
Irish  family  settled  there.  This  distinguished 
and  statesman,  was  educated  at  the  school  of 
in  France,  and  entered  the  Spanish  service  I 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
at  the  sieges  of  Mahon  and  Gibraltar.     In  I' 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  organaatka 
schools  for  artillery  and  engineering  in  Fraac 
was  afterwards  «ent  by  his  government  to  Bn 
study  the    tactics  of   Frederic   the    Great 
evolutions  of  the  Prussian  infantry.     On  ha 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  «■ 
the  Puerto  de  Santa  Mario,  near  rails,  mm 
some  of  the  best  Spanish  tacticians  and  oficen 
us  (astanos  and  others, have. proceeded.    Ial 
O'Farrill  served  under  the  generals  Venuaa 
and  Calamera  against  the  French  in  the  W 
Pyrenees;    in   1795,  lie  served  as    qu      t 
general  in  the  army  of  Catalonia,  trf       Je 
enemy  hack  to  the  river  Flu  via.  and  ^ 
Perpignan.     After    the    treaty  of    Bait, 
appointed  by  Charles  IV.  to  run  the  bounda>« 
the   Pyrenees.      He    afterward*   travelled 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  ami  EngLa 
1 80S,  Ferdinand  VII.  created  him  •hreda 
of  the  artillery,  and,  in  the  same  year.  ■>*— 
war.     He  advised  the  king  to  place  I 
the  protection  of  Napoleon,  at   Rayi  ■ 

meml>er  of  the  supreme  junta,  under  *« 
of  the  Infant  don  Antonio.  O'Farrill.  m 
maintained  the  authority  of  his  sovereign 
threats  of  Murat.     He  put  a  stop  to  the 
blood  occasioned    by  the  inMirrectkia  it 
May  V.     After  the  departure  of  the  pmid 
.junta.  Mural,  having  desired  to  olitain  a  : 
vote  in  tliat  Ixidy,  met  with  a  vigorous  Oft 
from  O'Farrill,  and  the  ministers  Aum*.ai 
but.  fjnduiir  ttie  majority  of  his  colleagues data 
to  yield,  O'Farrill  withdrew.    I'nder  the  fort 
of  Joseph.  O'Farrill  was  again  appointed 
war.     Iu  connexion  with  Ataiua  ami 
Mazan  do  and  Cabarrus  (Aug.  1908),  ■_  . 
to  Napoleon  a  bold  memorial,  the  ohj 
was  to  secure  the  S|mniunU  from  the  ill  • 
of  the  connexion  with  France.     After  tl~ 
of  Ferdinand  to  the  Spanish  throne.  O* 
letter  to  the  king,  frankly  explained  th*  • 
his  conduct ;  but  his  property  was  cun&ir 
he  himself  condemned  to  death,  as  a  J 
t nii tor  to  religion  and  the  king,  after  hav«~ 
the  stale  for  nearly  ufty  years.     O'Farnll 
France,  when*  he  ami  Aianza  published,  at 
defence  of  their  political  conduct,  which  is  a> 
taut  addition  to  the  hi>tory  of '  he  Spanish  ie 
Me  moires  de  Don  Mifuel  Aznnza  H  de        ■  « 
O'Farrill,  et  Expose  de*  FaUe  fKi.:«Jfj/t 
duiie  politique,  depute  Mare,   1806,  JtUjm « 
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r  death  ul  O Tamil   me  Is**  n 


among  lb*  ancient  Homing;  a  bundJi 
ode,  iu  Ui*  middle  of  which  was  an  axe 
*  power  of  life  and  death. 


*»,  the  iitiuiber  uf  which  varied,  were 
i  the  superior  magistrates  by  the  beturs. 
•ere  obliged  to  lower  the  fasces  in  llie 
(ba  (*ople,  ss  an  acknowledgment  ul 
,j.  In  the  city.  11*  axe  was  laid  aside 
B  of  vbirii  sre  1'eninl,  also  Dictator. 
.TIOX  [Utui/««i»air.  "Iiicli  is  derived 


es 


IN  (Latin /ueinare. 

fvui'w[(i>ri  «..»}.  (I i.>  till  with 
"~  of  charming  or   Switching  It) 


A  belief  in  h'-i  in.'iiiiMi  apj  ems 
a  very  pwirraJly  prevalent  in  most  ages 
t*.  Fur  the  proof  of  iu  existence  iu 
Hmw,  w*  may  I  (Jill,  among  other  pas- 
: <nk of  Tbeocr ilus  (tii.  lid).  thai  an  old 
hi  hi  with  liim  tu  avert  this  ill  by  spitting 
l  or  the  complaint  of  Meiisicas,  in 
■for  iu,  IOB),  Ihut   some  evil  eye  lias 


if  the  Tribellinus  luid  Illyrians,  who, 
:, ran  bewitch  {rjfatcmnit),  and  even  kill, 

Ibey  look  sleaiuly  up-  m  lor  a  long  lime. 
•  kid  a  god  Fast-inns,  who  was  worship- 
iwrter  «  nisciimtions,  and  the  celcbrn- 
■  rWswajiiitrustedloilH.  vestal  virgins. 
■■kiiilistlie  lolelnry  tjod  of  child  mi  and 

awtienlar;  and  his  phallic  attribute  was 
raaaitae  necks  of  lie  former,  and  from 
id  da  riot*  of  die  latter.  Reginald  Scot, 
""  ichcrafl,  has 


various  remedies  against  fie-cniatoin  prescribed,  stub 
08  fitiuiga lions,  sprinklings,  necklaces  of  jacinth, 
sapphire,  or  carbuncle,  &c.  j  and  the  ancients  iiirng- 
itiedthal  n  person,  t.y  spiu.ii.;>  in  hisuwn  bosom  lluio 
limes,  coiilei  prevent  its  ill  effects.  Sume  instance.* 
of  a  modern  belief  in  fWinalion  may  be  lonnd  in 
limud'sTopulnr  AnLiquiLies  (ii.  401).  It  has  been. 
till  very  rccrmly.  rind  in  -omc  remote  districts  is  even 
yet,  prevalent  among  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and 
tlie  inhabitants  of  llieWesteni  islands,  wherelbefenr 
of  the  evil  eje  has  ltd  t<;  various  precautious  against 
influence.     In  Sir  John  Cam  p--1-'-- 


of  the  existence  of  fids  superstition  in  the" Turkish 
dominions,  both  among  Mohammedans  and  Chris- 
Liana;  "When  (lie  child  is  horn,  it  is  immediately  laid 
in  the  cradle  and  loaded  with  ruuuli  is  ;  and  a  small 
bit  of  soft  ntud.  well  steeped  in  a  jar  of  water,  pro- 

Cly  prepared  b;  previous  charms,  is  stuck  upon  its 
■head,  lo  obviate  the  cflccts  of  tlie  evil  eye — a 
ns  mwinaiion  proceeding  I'mni  the  aspect  of  a 
personified,  although  im  i-ihle  demon,  and  consequent 
upon  the  admiration  ol"  an  in.fltiliou.s  spectator.  The 
evd  eye  is  feared  at  all  times,  and  supposed  lo  affect 
persons  of  all  ages.  mho.  by  lln-ir  prosperity,  maybe 
ihc  objects  of  envy.  Not  only  o  Greek,  hut  a 
Turkish  woman,  on  seeing  a  stranger  look  eagerly  at 
her  child,  will  spit  In  its  luce,  and  sometimes,  if  the 
look  is  directed  at  herself,  in  lieroiwi  Uisom  ;  but  (lie 
ise  of  garlic,  or  even  of  [he  wonl  which  signified  that 
:erb  (™!(.y),  is  considered  :i  sovereign  preventive. 
vew-buill  houses,  and  the  ornamented  sterns  of  tbe 
Greek  vessels,  have  long  bunches  of  it  depending 
from  them,  to  inter,  opt  [lie  fiiliil  envy  of  any  tll-dis. 
posed  beholder.  The  ships  of  the  Turks  have  the 
appendages." 

e  power  of  fii-einiilinii,  vvliieh  has  been  nltri- 
bated  to  some  snakes  [lends,  liawks,  and  cats,  have 
been  invested  wills  it  also),  forms  a  curious  cliaplrr 
*u  its  history.  The  eir-iei.ee  of  this  power  has  been 
ery  gravely  asserted  by  scientific  w~' — 


M  from  which  ll 


htal  e 


■riod; 


i    lai-l,   this 


a»j  be  supposed 
lie  ryes  ol  those  possessing  Uie  pomir. 
BKled  in  beams  tu  tbe  person  suffering 
im* ;  but  Vairus,  a  lltiteilicliue  monk 
«,  IHili),  treats  natural  fiiscination  as 
id  determines  that  all   fascination  is  an 

»Bined  by  a  compact  with  the  devil. 
■nil.)  Tbe  power  of  fascination  is  attri- 
■ew  and  other  early  writers,  to  several 
oli«,  if  Ihey  see  a  man,  l.rst  deprive  him 
r  of  speech — a  met  which  is  alluded  lo 
clngue  ii,  51).  A  beautiful  application 
M  is  (0  be  found  in  Plato's  Republic, 
U*  »  represented  as  thus  expressing 
truing  Tlirssymachus :  '■  When  1  board 

astounded  ;  and,  liad  I  not  seen  Inn 
■oked  upon  me,  I  should  have  thought 
t  dumb."  The  slmdow  of  a  hyeena  was 
re  the  sanie  effect  upon  a  dog  ;  and  the 
d  was  supposed  lo  Ih-  so  well  nrqiuinled 

virtue,  tliat  when  it  found  a  man  or  dog 
■oold  first  stretch  its  length  by  tile  side 
iherer,    and    ascertain    its    ruin  pa  is  live 

If  itself  was  the  larger  of  die  two,  then 
lo  afflict  its  prey  with  the  madness ;  if 

would  onieily  steal  away.     There  are 


ermr  »ii-  fir-t  ivplwled  In  duel  or  Buro 

pi  iit.il  in  tt.e  f.iurtli  vnhin'ie  of  the  American  jiiuiuso- 

1 1 1  toDtet)  rPnUaddphuj,  17;m).     The  maui.er  in 

"l.i.  h  i Ue  mi|  p.i-ed  liisriiiuiiiig  power  is  cxerled  is 
ihiis  ijsi-rdu'il  by  doctor  Ikirtuu  (p.  76).  "The 
snake,  whatever  its  sp.ciis  may  !«•,  lying  at  the 
iKiltum  of  Ihc  tree  or  bush  upon  which  the  bird  or 
squirrel  sits,  fixes  its  eyes  upon  the  animal  which  it 
designs  lo  fuscinate.  No  sooner  is  this  done,  than 
the  unhappy  aniiiinl  is  unable  lo  make  its  escape, 
cry,  which 


iell    km, 


j  be  U 


cry  of  a  creature  ruehaiited.  If  it  is  a  squirrel,  il 
runs  up  tile  tree  for  a  short  distance,  comes  down 
again,  then  runs  up,  and,  laslly,  comes  lower  down. 
'  On  that  occasion.'  says  a  credulous,  though  honest 
writer  (Kukri).  '  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
squirrel  always  goes  down  more  limn  it  goes  up. 
Ihc  snake  still  tuitiinues  in  the  root  of  (be  tree,  with 
its  eves  fixed  on  the  squirn  i.  wiih  which  its  attention 
is  sii  entirely  taken  up.  that  a  person  approaching 
may  make  a  <-oosi.l<' ruble  in.ie  wiiimut  the  snake's  so 
much  as  Inn  ling  about.  The  squirrel  alvinys  comes 
lower,  tiinl,  at  Inst,  leaps  down  to  the  snake,  whose 
1  ready  wide  open  for  its  reception.     The 


little  I 


Hike's  jaws,  and  is  swallowed  at  mice.'  "  Doctor 

liarton  then  conduits  the  suppositions  of  Lacepede, 
that  lite  efle«  thus  described  as  produced,  may  be 
owing  11  an  iiileeii.ius  vsiiniur  euianaling  from  the 
body  of  the  snake,  or  to  the  nniiual  liaving  been 
previously  bitten  by  the  replile  (which,  l.tieepcle 
supposes,  muj  also  cause  its  cries,  its  agitation,  an.., 
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finally,  its  falling  clown) ;  and  that  of  Blumenbach, 
that  curiosity  or  fear,  occasioned  by  the  hissing  and 
uoise  of  the  rattles,  impels  the  animal  affected  to 
approach  the  cause  of  the  noise  ;  and  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  notion  that  any  such  fascinating  power 
b  possessed  by  any  animal,  is  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. We  find,  however,  the  following  remarks 
on  this  subject,  in  a  very  recent  work  of  hi^h  reputa- 
tion (Griffith's  translation  of  Cuvier's  Animal  King- 
dom, Reptilia) :  "It  has  been  almost  universally 
believed,  that,  by  certain  special  emanations,  by  the 
fear  which  they  inspire,  or  even  by  a  sort  of  magnetic 
or  magic  power,  the  serpents  can  stupify  and  fascin- 
ate the  prey  which  they  are  desirous  to  obtain. 
Pliny  attributed  this  kind  of  asphyxia  to  a 
nauseous  vapour  proceeding  from  these  animals 
— an  opinion  which  seems  to  receive  confirma- 
tion from  the  facility  with  which,  by  the  assistance 
of  smell  alone,  the  negroes  and  native  Indians  can 
discover  serpents  in  the  savannahs  of  America." 
The  writer  then  mentions  the  opinions  of  Lacep&le 
and  Kalm,  and  the  fact  Uiat  many  travellers  have 
reported  in  favour  of  fascination.  He  then  proceeds 
thus  :  "  But' this  fact,  which  is  so  interesting  in  ani- 
mal physiology,  is  not  only  far  from  being  clearly 
explained,  but  even  far  enough  from  being  sufficiently 
demonstrated.  Notwithstanding  the  ingenious  con- 
jectures of  Sir  HansSloane  on  tliis  subject ;  the  ob- 
servations of  Kalm,  whose  assertions  were  implicitly 
received  by  Linnaeus;  those  of  Lawson,  Catesby, 
Brickel,  Colden,  Beverly,  Bancroft,  and  Bertram; 
notwitltstanding  a  work  published,  exprofesso,  on  the 
matter,  by  doctor  Barton,  of  Philadelphia;  and  not- 
withstanding  some  recent  accounts,  by  major  Garden, 
of  the  stupifying  power  of  serpents,  which  he  attri- 
butes both  to  the  terror  which  they  inspire  and  to 
certain  narcotic  emanations  from  their  bodies  at 
particular  times, — it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
subject  is  still  liable  to  controversy,  and  still  involved 
in  a  considerable  degree  of  obscurity.  On  the  other 
hand,,  as  the  look  of  the  dog  stops  the  progress  of  the 
partridge,  so  we  might  imagine  that  the  presence  of 
man  has  a  considerable  influence  over  the  faculties 
of  some  very  justly  dreaded  serpents,  and  obliges 
them  to  obedience  by,  as  it  were,  a  certain  kind  of 
fascination.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  certain 
hordes  of  Arabia,  such  as  the  Psylli  and  the  Marsi, 
were  acquainted  with  some  art  of  charming  and 
taming  those  reptiles.  Kicmpfer,  and  many  other 
travellers,  have  left  us  accounts  of  the  dance  which 
the  Indians  make  the  naia  perform.  We  also  know, 
beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  Egyptian  jugglers  cause 
the  asp  ofthe  ancients,  the  haje  of  the  modern  Arabs, 
to  play  a  variety  of  tricks  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  that  they  seem  to  imitate  the  magicians  of 
Pharaoh,  who  pretended  to  turn  their  rods  into  ser- 
pents. It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  music  has  a 
very  considerable  influence  on  these  animals,  to 
which  we  cannot  otherwise  attribute  any  large  |>or- 
tion  of  sensibility." 

FASCINES ;  bundles  of  boughs^  twigs,  &c.,  six- 
teen feet  in  length,  and  usually  one  foot  in  diameter. 
They  are  made  on  trestles,  or  any  kind  of  support 
placed  about  two  feet  asunder.  The  twigs  are  placed 
on  this  machine,  drawn  tightly  together  by  a  cord ; 
the  bands  are  then  passed  round  them  at  the  distance 
of  two  feet  from  each  other.  The  twigs  which 
exceed  a  given  length  are  cut  off  or  bent  back,  and 
the  ends  are  bound  into  the  Inindle.  Fascines  are 
used  in  sieges,  hydraulic  constructions,  &c.  Very 
long,  thin  ones  are  used  in  constructing  batteries, 
whence  Uiey  are  called  saueisswns,  or  battery- 
sausage*. 

FASHIONABLE ,  one  of  those  words  which  are 
peculiar  to  a  particular  nation.     Fashionable  is  as 


much  an  English  word,  springing  fit 
character,  as  comfortable.  Other  natk 
to  designate  conformity  to  the  mod 
clianging  mode,  but  fashionable*  1 

than  tliis.  Fashionable  convert  t™™ 
aristocratic.  It  means  the 
higher  classes  act,  walk,  speM*  •- 
eat.  Fashionable  is  applied  to  e»«y 
and  disposition,  whilst  the  corresp 
with  other  nations,  only  designate  db 
and  other  external  material  tilings.  1 
an  aristocratic  nation;  not  only  bee 
governed  by  a  powerful  aristocracy,  b 
whole  nation  lias  an  aristocratic  Asp 
individual,  far  from  considering  the  a 
mere  party,  is  anxious  to  ally  him 
approach  it  as  much  as  possible,  an 
permanent  connexion  with  it,  by  i 
permanent  in  his  race.  This  is  the  c 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  w 
other  countries  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  I 
should  have  formed  a  word  express* 
sition,  and  that  this  word  snouid.be  m 
nations  to  designate  this  peculiaril 
French,  the  masters  of  la  mode,  who 
at  least  since  the  general  peace  of  18 
England  also,  even  they  have  no  wo 
wtiat  the  English  mean  by  faskumaU 
have  said  before,  extends  not  a  to  c 
nal  ornament,  but  to  mantiers,  oosi 
ral  habits.  The  French  have  ***r 
word.  Thus  a  weekly  publication  ., 
under  the  title  La  Mode,  Revue  Fash 

FASHION  PIECES;  the  afunoi 
timbers  of  a  ship,  which  terminate  Ui 
form  the  shape  of  the  stern.  They  a 
stern  post,  and  to  the  extremity  of  tn 
by  a  rabbet,  and  a  number  of  strong 
driven  from  without. 

FASTI  ;  marble  tables  in  Rome, 
inscribed  either  the  succession  of  th« 
and  festivals,  or  the  names  of  the  coi 
&c.    The  former,  the  lesser  fasti  ( 
were  nothing  more  than  calendars, 
times  of  the  festivals.    These  were 
only  to  the  ponti/ices,  who  t 

people,  to  promote  political  r^t" 
or  of  the  patricians.     B.  C  204,  «~. 
had  been  secretary  to  the  Pomtifejt  M 
Claudius,  exposed  them  to  the  peoj 
time  they  were  publicly  known. 

FASTING;  the  partial  or  total  abf 
kind  and  animals  from  the  ordinary  r 
of  aliment,  by  Which  is  to  be  undent 
tity  which  is  adapted  to  preserve  the 
and  vigorous  condition.    The  priacip 
fasting,  on  record,  are  those  which  n 
shipwreck  and  similar  accidents,  frot 
tal  affections,  or  from  the  body  best 
state,  or  from  the  two    latter   cm 
melancholy  and  well-authenticated  in 
wreck,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1' 
individuals  were  compelled  to  take 
shrouds  of  the  vessel,  while  the  hull 
the  sea,  where  all  survived,  during  fv 
a  morsel  of  food ;  but  it  appears  t 
enabled  to  catch  a  few  drops  of 
some  of  them  were  drenched  with 
of  abstinence  still  longer  is  eqvall,  • 
die  case  of  Thomas  1  ravers,  who,  o 
fourth  of  December,  1784,  en       d  a  < 
deep,  the  sides  of  which  ii       v       I 
quantity  of  earth  was  so  *•**», 
occupied  in  removing  it ;  ana  noiwc  v 
ture  to  penetrate  the  pit,  on  account 


■unVollj  promt.  Some  miners,  bolder 
■nfwimn,  made  a  new  attempt  on  Fri- 
pM  bj  the  traces  of  his  work,  found 
■- n  his  (ace,  in  a  easily. 

his  knurl.-,  mil  1  feet  will' 
Ininiediate  relief 
oi;  tat  ml  moniiii-  lie  became  indiiler- 
anrwunced  bis  own  disso- 
utea,  on  Sunday  afternoon , 
days.     This  example  j  [Just rates 


ii  MM  on 
lead,  hut  h 


rf  Hippocrates,  though  it  is  nut  corrobo- 
■darn,  aiiHlt,  that  fasting  less  tlran  seven 
fatal  ;  but,  after  that  period, 


ttaw 

iuV(  wiir Unit!. 

*  jml™  ibitiwnce  will 


C    ill  id     til  tt^ 

»'■!.-. i% i J  that  here 

.   In  the  yew  17lj8,  cnphiin  h'en- 

cktd,  with  twelve  companion;,  in 

.    Ihej  preserved  a  -mil!:  quantity 

,_L  -   e  totally  consumed  in  seven 

distresses.     Dnrini;  eight 

d  absolute  want,  both  of 

n  open  boat,  the 

I:  hit,  after  obtaining  relief,  some  of 

3  they  »- 

-  ..__ji  Hamilton,  in  —.  . . 

■  arifab  which  devastated  Sicily  and 
•  Bensr  178.'i,  relates  that  he  saw  two 

"b*  ■inculously  preserved  in  the  nuns 
I   Our  bid  survived  eleven  entire  days, 
**  sii,  iouillj  deprived  of  food. 
Mtaa)ieohwrrati.<n,  thM  tin*  difference 
*»kr  privntiou  of  food  and  a  supply  of 

■  «f  it  is  bjeonimcnsurnble.  The  same 
timid  of  water  ;  for  it  materially  con- 
pCNrrelife;  and  hence  the  difficulties 
w:  Tbt  Is  truly  protracted  fatting.  The 
>f.  f  Iti  traverse  the  deserts  on  the 
•••(Africa,  perform  long  and  futiguinL; 
"Unjfuur  ounces  of  food  daily.     It  is 

■  ounnwu  situations,  both  they  ami  the 
fluently  seen  to  subsist  eight  days  on 
*t  at'  pun  daily,  without  sensible  dinii- 
nllk  or  vigour ;  ami  some  maintain  thai 
Ktlrt*  days  without  any  inconvenience. 
•ore  of  a  courier,  at  Ins  outset,  consists 
oaad  of  en,  a  little  grilled  rice,  and 
a  .if  hard  animal  jelly,  compounded  with 
its  •eight  in  gum.  Tins  substance  is 
iriuous ;  for  we  are  told  that,  when  the 
ana  of  a  caravan  toil  been  exhausted  in 
«*een  Abyssinia  and  Kgypt,  a  thousand 
■ltd  on  ETUm,  which  was  found  to  form 
■errhaoiise ;  and  tlie  caravan  reached 
My,  without  any  remarkable  accidents 
or  disease.  Tile  compound  of  the  negro 
poses*  particular  qualities  in  repelling 
i  as  that  which,  anions  [he  oriirutise 
f  Lireat  Britain,  is  said  to  have  proved 
■qnivileot  to  a  bean,  for  a  whole  day  ; 
ae  American  Indians,  when  counted  in 
on,  have  expedients  for  blunting  the 
■a  which  they  would  otlierwise  expe- 
■MHIionof  calri ucii  shells  and  toltieco 
ed  into  a  mass,  from  which,  when  dry, 
per  sae,  to  be  kept  dissolving  between 
the  lip.  are  made.      Long  and  perilous 

■  been  accomplished  without  more  than 
-divided  into  a  number  of  pieces  daily. 
eteld  and  eleven  men,  of  the  Centaur 
rtnclifounderedat  sea  in  the  year  I78B, 
Jet  in  a  yawl,  duriiijr  a  period  of  tell  oi 
•hue  their  sole  provisions  consi-te.i  of  u 
►fa  biscuit  for  each  of  two  meals  a-.lay, 
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and  a  glass  of  water.  Still  more  perilous  was  the. 
voyage  of  captain  Bligii  and  eighteen  men,  of  the 
Bounty,  who  sailed  a  great  portion  of  3600  miles  in 
an  open  boat,  in  stormy  sens,  on  nn  allowance  of  on 
ounce  and  fl  quarter  of  biscuit  daily  ;  and  sometimes 
when  a  bird,  the  sise  of  a  pigeon,  was  accidentally 
caught,  it  served  for  a  meaF  to  the  whole  crew. 
We  shall  not  be,  much  surprised,  therefore,  at  tlie 
experiments  made  by  some  people  on  themselves, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  tasluie  on  half  a  pound 
of  bread  daily,  with  a  pint  of  liquid,  was  productive 
of  no  inconvenience.  Still  there  is  an  infinite  differ, 
ence  between  all  tliis  anil  absolute  privation.  Sea- 
weed lias  afforded  many  eratei'ul  meals  to  famished 
sailors.  In  the  year  Hjsi.  two  brothers,  accidentally 
abandoned  on  an  islet  in  a  lake  of  Norway,  subsisted 
:welve  dap  on  grass  and  sorrel.  Few  instances  can 
I*  given  of  absolute  privation  both  of  solids  and 
liquids  ;  but,  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  where 
ieventy-two  persons  took  shelter  in  the  shrouds  of  a 
easel,  fourteen  net  nail;  riu\iveil  .laiing  twenty-three 
days,  without  food,  though  a  few  drops  of  rain  were 
occasionally  caught  in  their  mouths  us  they  felL 
Some  of  the  survivors  also  drank  sea-water  ;  but  it 
as  not  so  with  all.  In  tlie  year  17fi<J, Caleb  Elliott, 
religious  visionary,  determined  to  fast  forty  days. 

'wing  sixteen,  be  uli-i Lely  refused  all  kinds  of 

istenance,  and  then  died,  lieing  literally  starved  to 
death.  It  is  said  tliat  two  convicts  in  the  jail  of 
Edinburgh  lived  fourteen  days  without  food,  by 
ceiviiif  liquids  only;  and,  in  the  records  of  tlie 
Otm  of  Loudon,  there  is  reported  to  be  preserved 
:i  instance  of  u  Scotsman,  who.  strictly  watched, 
as  seen  to  last  during  si*  weeks,  after  which  bo 
as  liberated  on  account  of  bis  uncommon  powers  of 
abstinence.      Morgugui,  an   lialiui  physician,  refers 


Bof» 


u  wliu  obstinately  refused 


took  only  a  small  quantity  of  water,  v 


-  survived  thirty-seven  days,  on  the  milk  afforded 
n  by  the  goal,  and  were  in  perfect  health  when 

nl  one  of  the  best  iiiilbulieatril  iilstiiui.es  of  cv 
ice  faslinir  in  modern  times,  and  ill  which  there 
i  evidence  of  any  particular  morbid  affection  of 
- -'-   is  related  by  doctor  Willnn.     In  the  year 


be   added  his  own   co emaries,  and  resolved  to 

abstain  from  all  solid  limd.  only  mui-teuing  his  inoulh, 
from  lime  to  time,  «  iili  "liter  slisrtitly  flavoured  with 
the  juice  of  araiiges.  He  took  no  exercise,  slept 
liLlle,  and  spent  most  of  the  Bight  in  rending,  while 
bis  daily  allowance  was  Ik  iween  half  O  pint  and  a 
pint  of  water,  with  tin:  juice  of  two  oranges.  In 
this  stale  of  abstinence  lie  persisted  sixty  days  ;  but, 
during  the  last  leu,  his  strength  rapidly  decline' I,  and, 
Undine  himself  unable  to  rise  from  bed,  he  became 
alarmed.  The  delo-i.ni  n  hull  had  hitherto  impressed 
him  of  being  supported  by  preternatural  means  now 
vanished,  and  along  wiih  it  his  expectation  of  some 
remarkable  event,  which  rhould  follow  his  reso- 
lution of  self-denial.  On  the  sixty-first  day  of  his 
fast,  doctor  AVillan  was  summoned  to  his  aid;  but 
the  miserable  object  was  then  reduced  to  tlie  low- 
est state  of  existence  ;  and,  although  his  eyes  were 
Dot  deficient  in  lustre,  and  his  voice  entire,  he 
exhibited  UlR  appearance  of  a  skeleton  on  which 
the  flesh  liai!  been  dried  ;    and  his   personal  demy 
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wa»  attended  with  manifest  mental  imbecility. — 
Nevertheless,  with  proper  regimen,  he  so  far  re- 
covered, as  in  a  few  days  to  be  enabled  to  walk 
across  his  room  ;  and  a  clergyman  who  had  previ- 
ously been  admitted  to  visit  him,  dispelled  his  reli- 
gious al serrations  ;  but  on  the  seventh  day  from  the 
commencement  ot  this  system,  his  recollection  failed, 
and  l:e  expirtd  on  the  seventy-eighth  from  the  date 
of  his  abstinence.  An  analogous  case  has  l>een 
quoted  by  the  same  physician,  of  an  insane  person, 
who  survived  forty-seven  days  on  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  daily,  during  which  time  he  obstinately  stood 
thirty-eight  days  in  the  same  position.  From  extreme 
weakness,  he  lay  down  during  the  remainder,  still 
refusing  anything  but  water ;  nor  did  this  extraor- 
dinary abstinence  prove  fatal.  Perhaps  we  should 
find  many  examples  of  fasting  for  a  much  longer 
period,  on  recurring  to  morbid  conditions  of  the 
body  ;  such  as  that  of  Janet  M*  Leod,  a  young  Scot- 
tish female,  who,  after  epilepsy  and  fever,  remained 
five  years  in  bed,  seldom  s[>eaking,  and  receiving 
food  only  by  constraint.  At  length,  she  obstinately 
refused  all  sustenance,  her  jaws  became  locked,  and, 
in  attempting  to  force  them  open,  two  of  her  teeth 
were  broken.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  was  intro- 
duced by  the  aperture,  none  of  which  was  swallowed; 
and  dough  made  of  oatmeal  was  likewise  rejected. 
She  slept  much,  and  her  head  was  bent  down  to  her 
breast.  In  this  deplorable  slate,  the  relatives  of  the 
patient  declared  she  continued  to  subsist  lour  years, 
without  their  being  sensible  of  her  receiving  any  ali- 
ment, except  a  little  water ;  but,  after  a  longer  inter- 
val, she  began  to  revive,  and  subsisted  on  crumbs  of 
bread,  with  milk  or  water  sucked  from  the  palm  of 
her  hand.  It  is  not  evident  that  her  convalescence 
ever  was  complete ;  ami  it  rather  is  to  be  inferred 
that  she  always  remained  in  a  debilitated  condition. 
After  these  extraordinary  instances, chiefly  belonging 
to  our  own  era,  to  which  many  more  might  be  added, 
we  sliall  probably  be  less  incredulous  in  listening  to 
the  accounts  of  the  older  authors. 

In  regard  to  the  sensations  excited  by  protracted 
fasting,  and  its  effects  on  the  person  of  the  sufferer, 
there  is  a  difference  resulting  from  the  vigour  both  of 
body  and  mind,  to  which  the  influence  of  climate  may 
l>e  joined  ;  but  the  most  direful  and  lasting  conse- 
quences frequently  ensue.  At  first,  every  substance 
is  ravenously  devoured,  to  appease  the  cravings  of 
hunger ;  every  animal,  the  most  loathsome  reptiles, 
are  welcome  sustenance ;  and  a  paste  is  baked  by  the 
New  Hollanders,  composed  of  ants  and  worms,  inter- 
mixed with  the  bark  of  trees.  John  Lery,  who  en- 
dured the  extremity  of  famine  in  a  voyage  to  Brazil, 
emphatically  declared,  that  a  mouse  was  more  prized 
in  the  ship  titan  an  ox  had  been  ashore  ;  and  he  also 
informs  us,  that  three  or  four  crowns  were  paid  for 
each.  The  natives  of  New  Caledonia  swallow  lumi>s 
of  earth  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and  tie  ligatures, 
continually  increasing  in  tightness,  around  the  abdo- 
men. They  seem  to  do  so  with  impunity,  although 
the  custom  of  eating  earth,  in  Java,  which  is  done 
to  reduce  personal  corpulence,  is  slowly,  but  invari- 
ably destructive.  Last  of  all,  recourse  is  had  to  hu- 
man flesh,  instances  of  which  have  occurred  in  all 
countries  of  the  habitable  world,  on  occasion  of  fit  mine 
from  sieges,  shipwreck,  or  the  failure  of  expected 
crops  of  grain.  I>uring  this  period,  a  material  alter- 
ation is  taking  place  in  the  mind  :  men  become  wild 
and  ferocious ;  they  view  each  other  with  malevo- 
lence ;  they  are  quarrelsome,  turbulent,  and  equally 
regardless  of  their  own  fate  as  of  the  safety  of  their 
neighbours ;  they  actually  resemble  so  many  beasts 
of  prey. 

The  sensations  of  hunger  from  protracted  fasting 
are  not  alike  in  all;  or  it  may  be,  that  immediate 


languor  operates  strongly  on  those  by 
so  severely  felL  But  it  is  certain  thi 
cular  time,  little  inclination  for  food 
though  great  desire  remains  of  qu 
Captain  Inglefield,  of  the  Centaur 
consolatory  feelings  on  seeing  one  of 
perish,  tiiat  dying  of  hunger  was  not 
imagination  had  pictured.  A  surrivt 
able  shipwreck,  during  which  so  ma 
twenty- three  days  in  the  shrouds,  or. 
did  not  suffer  much  during  Uie  first  tl 
of  food  ;  that,  after  more  had  elan* 
prised  to  have  existed  so  long,  and 
each  succeeding  day  would  be  his  I 
examples  may  oe  added  that  of  caj 
who  considered  it  singular  that,  alti) 
neither  meat  nor  drink  during  eirht 
did  not  feel  the  sensations  of  hunj 
Without  timely  succour,  the  liumai 
under  such  privations:  idiocy  succei 
the  sufferer  dies  raving  mad.  Sho 
quences  not  be  fetal,  lasting  diseases 
occasioned  by  the  tone  of  the  diflerej 
injured,  sometimes  incurably,  and  so 
ting  palliation.  It  is  evident,  how* 
preceding  observations,  that  protract* 
so  destructive  as  is  commonly  credit** 
kind  may,  without  danger,  remain 
tute  of  food.  Liquids  are  an  eflectiw 
solids  in  preserving  life ;  and  drew 
with  salt  or  fresh  water,  or  laving  it  < 
heat  I,  materially  contributes  in  ave 
famine. — See  Philosophical  Trams* 
Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society  for  . 
Lerius,  Navigationes  in  Brazilktm 
searches  (vol.  iv.  p.  38b") ;  Syme*s  E 
(p.  130) ;  Mackay's  Narrative  of  the  i. 
Juno;  Annual  Register  for  1768  and 
man's Magazine  (1789);  Licetus,  Dehi 
sine  Alimento. 

FASTOLF,  Sir  John;  an  English 
is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  suppose 
Shakspeare's  Falstafi*.  (q.  v.)  lie  sc 
distinction  in  Ireland,  under  Sir  Slept 
dying  in  1408,  Fastolf  married  his  wi 
of  the  Tibtot  family.  Her  rich  estates 
shire  and  Wiltshire  he  kept  in  his  owi 
the  prejudice  of  his  stepson,  who  in  va 
to  recover  them  after  the  death  of  his 
tolf  obtained  the  order  of  the  garter 
tlefeated  a  body  of  0000  Frenclunen, 
only  1500  men,  and  brought  relief 
army  before  Orleans.  But,  the  sam 
nished  his  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Pa 
panic  stricken,  from  the  celebrated 
The  regent  duke  of  Bedford  deprh 
garter  for  this  misbehaviour,  but  soon 
him,  in  consideration  of  his  former 
death  took  place  in  1401),  and  he  left  i 
his  confessor,  Thomas  Howes,  a  Fran 
sum  of  .4*4000,  to  be  expended  in 
churches,  religious  houses,  &c. 

FASTS.  Nobody  will  deny  the  | 
which  a  retirement  for  some  time  from 
alluring  world  must  have  on  a  person 
this  time  of  retirement  to  reflection, 
worldly  pleasures.  This  is  the  ori 
which  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nam 
difficulty  is,  to  prevent  fasting,  if  ma 
ligious  ordinance,  from  becoming,  in 
multitude,  a  mere  outward  form.  Al 
food,  accompanied  with  signs  of  buni 
pentaucc  or  grief,  is  to  be  found  a 
almost  all  religions.  Among  the  Je 
numerous;  but  they  must  nave  all 
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1  that  of  ill'-  day  of  expiation, 

■1  by  Moses,      lit  find,  however, 

awati  lasting  in  [he  Ol d  Tcsta- 

/*  thai  the  tgyptians  prepared 

6  for  Uie  celeliration  of  the  grout 

in  the  Tbesjnoplioria  at  Athens, 

•  rf  Ceres  in  Rome,  lasting  was  a  part 

tj.     Neither  Christ  nor  fin  apostles 

■t  r»p«tiiiK  fa-ting.   )i  wusprokibly. 

— (Ji^by'lta:  Christians  as  a  private 

No  public  fast   is  spoken   of  in 

,  except  that  on  the  tiny  of 

xvrnuirii  of  Rome  distinguishes  1 

i  ladH  tWd  ■brtinence.     Thefom  .. 

i-*1y  day*  of  Lent :  2.  tlie  Emher  days, 


l»mhrr,  and  of  the  third  week  in  Advent: 
esdnys  and  Thursdays  of  the  four  weeks 
•4.  ii«-  t lapis  or  ens  of  Whitsuntide  ;  ol 
I  St  Teter  and  St  Paul ;  of  tlie  AESimip- 
■  ifgai  ;  of  Alt  Saints  ;  and  of  Christmas 
i  ma)  fasting  day  falls  upon  Sunday,  it  is 

tike  Saturday  before.  The  Greek  ehurch 
a-  frinciwil  lasts  :  tlial  of  Lent ;  one  be. 
uW  ««ek  after  Whitsuntide  ;  one  for  a 
lac  Assumption  ;  one  forty  days  be- 
The  church  ot  Ijiglruul  appoints  the 
Jtaddays  for  fasting  and  abstinence,  be- 
»  no  iluteretut  is  made  :—l.  The  forty 
:  1.  the  Ember  days,  at  the  four  seasons; 
Rogation  days  before  Holy  Thursday  ; 
iday  except  Cliristmas  day.  Other  days 
i-  oceaaionaliy  appointed  by  royal  procla- 
im church.  however,  gives  no  directions 
*<i»E;  and  tlie  ordinance  of  parliament 
Mat  iMi  last  days  is  designed  for  the  en- 

i  Baft  ata  and  natation.    See  Fetti- 
■t. 

'  ANIMALS.  Animal  oils  and  fats,  as 
aarj  in  the  fluidity  of  the  former  Bt  com- 

h»  Ireated  of  together  in  the  pre-,  in 
■f  aaunal  oils,  whale  oil  mid  sperm  oil  Bra 
■fly  known  in  this  country;  and  among 
al  varieties  of  fnt  are  spermaceti,  hint'  r. 
d,  and  suet.  Wii*h?  oil,  or  train  oil.  Is 
nan  the  hlubber  of  ihf  whale  (principally 
■jutredu).  Originally,  it  is  a  firm  solid 
Man  die  oil,  the  blubber  is  melted  in  large 
wis.  A  large  quantity  of  water  separates, 
surface  there  floats  u  solid  nialler,  called 
rh  is  probahly  coagulated  albumen.  The 
rate  the  heat,  anil  the  shorter  its  duration, 
md  better  is  the  oil ;  hut  this  is  attended 
■aatwnin  its  quantity.  The  deep  colour 
aniy  to  too  greal  heat  in  the  boiling,  and 
limi  and  other  impurities,  which  are  un- 
filed widi  it.  What  is  extracted  in 
a  perfectly  pale  and  limpid,  and  free  from 
buna  wilii  a  pure  and  bright  flame, 
ropires  (o  he  kept  in  close  v  essels  to  pre- 
dion of  die  air.  It  is  rendered  more  fluid 
Wiulr.  by  nilding  to  it  a  little  cold-drawn 
:  bot  it  cannot,  by  any  treatment,  he  made 
■ning  in  lamps  as  spermaceti  oil.  The 
fasrnt;  it  is  found  to  be  by  converting  it 
It  ma;  be  deprived  of  its  offensive  odour. 
i  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime.  Its  specific 
rftlBl.  It  boiLs  at  840°  Fair.,  and  may 
;  but  its  properties  are  then  materially 
rather,  it  heeomes  a  new  substance,  its 
«y  being  diminished  to  0"86S,  its  boiling 
eA  and  its  inflammability  much  increased. 
coBf.su  of  carbon   tiS-87,  oxygen  lli'10, 


and  hydrogen  15.03.    Sperm  oil,  or  spermaceti  oil, 
forma  part  of  the  oik  >ubstiinoc  found  in  the  cranium 


and  hydrogen  15.0; 

- cranium 

.>[  tic  spermaceti  whale,  or  phgteler  waerecrpAalut. 
The  oil  is  separate,  t  l.j  pulling  ibe  m»ss  into  A  wool- 
len bag,  and  pricing  it.  by  which  Hie  fluid  is  made 
to  run  out,  and  the  solid  cesidne,  when  washed  with 
a  weak  alkaline  ley,  affords  spermaceti,  (q.  v.)  This 
kind  of  oil  is  much  purer  than  train  oil  and  burns 
away  without  leaving  any  charcoal  on  the  wicks  of 
lamps,  lnconijii-ifioii.il  dill'crs  hut  slightly  from 
whale  oil,  consisting,  according  to  doctor  Ure,  of 
carbon  78,  oxygen  lO.^'O,  and  hydrogen  11.80. 

The  fat  of  animals,  or  more  solid  animal  oils,  may 
bo  separated  from  the  membranous  and  other  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  united,  by  melting  it  at  a 
gentle  heat,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  Fat  thus  prepared  is  called  lard,  when  of  a 
soft  consistence,  and  tattaiv.  when  harder.  It  is  in- 
sipid, and  sometimes  free  from  smell  ;  at  others,  it 
lias  a  distinct  ami  peculiar  odour.  It  is  apt  to  be- 
come rancid,  however,  by  keeping — a  change  con- 
nected with  tlie  absorption  of  oxygen.  It  is  insoluble 
•~  water  or  in  alcohol.     It  melts  at  60°  or  100° 


is  decomposed,  and.  among  ,,:||tr  products,  yields  a 
laree  quantity  of  olefiant  gas.     It  is  inflammable, 

nnil  aflbrds,  bycombusii water  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  acids  actcheinicnll;  on  Int.  Sulphuric  add  chaM 
it.     Nitric  acid,  mixed  with  it  in  small  quantity, 

S'ves  it  a  firmer  consirtiiue.  and  it  infers  it  soluble  in 
eoliol.  '  In  this  stale,  it  has  been  called  oxygenated 
fnt.     The  animal  nib  and  list-  combine  with  the  alk- 
alies, and  form  wiih  these  perfect  soaps.     Willi  some 
of  tlie  earths,  and  metallic  oxides  also,  Iliey  fona 
saponaceous   eoiiij.oiiiids.     They  even  facilitate  Ihc 
oxidation  of  some  of  the  uiclals.  as  copper  and  mer- 
cury, by  the  atmospheric  air.      Animal   fat  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  consists  of  iwo  dillcrent  proximate 
principles,  called  steariHt   and  elaine,  Ihe  former  ol 
firm  consistence,   resembling  suet  or  tallow;  the 
her  more  soft  or  liquid.  ma  I  iniali'gnii'  to  vegetable 
Is.       For  an  account  of  Ihe   mode    of  separating 
in. ...  principles,  arid  their  properties  when  separate, 
-ee  iho-e  arlicles  ;  for  a  view  of  the  tlieory  of  snponi- 

IA'1AI.I>M  (from  fate,  m  »,)  s  the  belief  in  fate, 
an  unchangeable  destiny,  tn  which  every  thing  is 
subject,  uninfluenced  by  reason,  and  pre-established 
either  by  dunce  or  the  Creator.— t'alalitt;  a  be- 
ll' *  cr  in  fatalism. 

FATA  MORGANA  ;  n  singular  aerial  phenom- 
enon seen  id  the  straits  of  Messina.  When  the  rising 
sun  shines  from  that  [mint  whence  its  iucident  ray 
forms  an  angle  of  about  45",  on  lite  sea  of  lieggio, 
and  the  hrifiht  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay  is  not 
disturbed  either  by  Ihe  wind  or  current,  when  the 
tide  is  at  its  heir. hi,  nnd  ihe  waters  are  pressed  up  by 
currents  to  a  great  olovntmn  in  Ihe  middle  of  tlie 
channel,  the  spectator  being  placed  on  an  eminence, 
with  his  back  lo  the  sun,  and  his  face  to  the  sea, 
the  mountains  of  Messina  rising  like  a  wall  lie- 
hind  it,  and  forming  the  Imck around  of  the  pic- 
ture.—on  a  sudden  there  appear  in  the  waiter, 
as  in  a  ciiluplric  theatre,  various  multiplied  ob- 
jects— niunucrW  series  of  pilasters,  arches,  cas- 
tles, well  delineated,  regular  columns,  lofty  tow- 
ers, superb  palaces,  with  balconies  mid  windows, 
extended  nlleys  of  tree*,  delightful  plains,  with 
herds  and  flocks,  armies  of  men  on  loot,  on  horseback, 
and  many  other  things,  in  their  natural  colours.  Bud 
proper  actions,  pa-.-aug  rapidly  in  succession  along 
the  surface  of  the  -.  a.  during  the  whole  of  the  short 
period  of  time  while  th-  a  Live-mentioned  causes 
remain.     All  these  uluccts,  which  are  exhibited  in 
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the  Fata  Morgana,  are  proved  by  the  accurate  obser- 
vations of  the  coast  and  town  of  Reggio,  by  P. 
Minasi,  to  be  derived  from  objects  on  shore.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  circumstances  we  before  described, 
the  atmospliere  be  highly  impregnated  with  vapour, 
and  dense  exhalations,  not  previously  dispersed  by 
the  action  of  tlte  wind  and  waves,  or  ratified  by  the 
sun,  it  then  lmppens,  that,  in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  cur- 
tain extended  along  the  channel  to  the  height  of 
above  forty  palms,  and  nearly  down  to  the  sea,  the 
observer  will  behold  the  scene  of  the  same  objects 
not  only  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but 
likewise  in  the  air,  though  not  so  distinctly  or  well 
defined  as  Uie  former  objects  on  the  sea.  Lastly,  if 
the  air  be  slightly  hasy  and  opaque,  and  at  the  same 
time  dewy,  and  adapted  to  form  the  iris,  then  the 
above-mentioned  objects  will  appear  only  at  the 
surface  of  the  sen,  as  in  the  first  case ;  but  all  vividly 
coloured  or  fringed  with  red,  preen,  blue,  and  other 
prismatic  colour*.  As  the  day  advances,  the  fairy 
scene  gradually  disappears.  A  very  singular  instance 
of  atmospherical  refraction  is  described  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  as  having  taken  place  at 
Hastings,  England.  The  coast  of  Picardy,  which  is 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  that  of 
Sussex,  appeared  suddenly  close  to  the  English  shore. 
The  sailors  and  fishermen  crowded  down  to  the  beach, 
scarcely  believing  their  own  eyes  ;  but  at  length  they 
liegan  to  recognise  several  of  the  French  cull's,  and 
pointed  out  places  they  had  been  accustomed  to  visit. 
From  the  summit  of  the  eastern  differ  hill,  a  most 
beautiful  scene  presented  itself :  at  one  glance  the 
spectators  could  see  Dungeness,  Dover  cliffs,  and  the 
French  coast,  all  along  from  Calais  to  St  Vallery ; 
and,  as  some  affirmed,  as  sir  to  the  westward  even  as 
Dieppe.  By  the  telescope,  the  French  fishing-boats 
were  plainly  seen  at  anchor ;  and  the  different  colours 
of  the  land  on  the  heights,  with  the  buildings,  were 
)>erfectly  discernible.  This  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere  was  probably  produced  by  a  diminution 
of  Uie  density  of  its  lower  stratum,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  heat  communicated  to  it  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  powerfully  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  (See  Mirage.)  Similar  appearances  occur 
also  in  the  great  sandy  plaius  of  Persia,  of  Astatic 
Tartary,  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  plains  of  Mexico  in 
North  America,  &c.  See  Biot's  Attronomie  Phyt.y 
Paris,  1810,  3  vols.,  1st  vol. 

FATES  (in  Latin,  Parca ;  in  Greek,  M#7^);  Uie 
inexorable  sisters,  who  spin  the  thread  of  human 
life.  Homer  mentions  neither  their  separate 
names  nor  their  number.  The  appellation  Clutho 
(the  spinner)  was  probably  at  first  common  to  them 
all.  As  they  were  three  in  number,  and  poetry 
endeavoured  to  designate  them  more  precisely,  Ciotho  ■ 
tiecame  a  proper  name,  as  did  also  Atropo*  and  j 
Lachetis.  Ciotho  seems  to  indicate  nothing  peculiar;  I 
Atropo*  signifies  unalterable  fate ;  Lache*i*t  lot  or 
cliauce  ;  so  that  all  three  refer  to  the  same  subject 
under  different  points  of  view.  In  Homer  ami  Hesiod, 
tltey  anpear  as  goddesses  of  human  fate  and  indivi- 
dual destiny,  both  in  life  and  death.  Among  the 
lyric  poets,  they  seem  to  have  a  general  power  over 
events,  anil  are  always  present  where  any  thing  is  to 
lie  divided  (from  /xirtire,  Greek  ?**(•»).  In  the 
narrowest  signification,  tliey  are  the  goddesses  of 
death,  as  of  tliat  destiny  which  closes  Uie  scene  with 
all.  In  Uiis  capacity,  they  belong  to  the  infernal 
world,  and  are  daughters  of  Erebus  and  Night.  As 
goddesses  of  fate,  they  are  Uie  servants  of  Jupiter, 
and  Uie  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  The  former 
genealogy  »  Uie  more  modern.  As  daughters  of 
Jupiter,  Uiey  liave  a  share  in  the  decisions  of  site, 
and  are  commissioned  by  him  to  execute  his  com- 
uuinds.    They  regulate  the  future  events  in  the  life 


of  man.  They  know  and  predict  what  it  j 
pen.  They  sing  the  fate  of  mortals,  mod  at 
time  keep  their  siiindles  in  motion,  aad  an 
change.  A  iieculiar  departmeat  is  s*i|TM 
of  them.  The  first  writes,  the  second  sp 
Uie  third  spins  out  the  Uiread  ;  or  A  tropna  ■ 
Uie  i*ist,  tracheitis  the  future,  andClotbi 
ami  Uius  Uiey  fiouit  to  the  begiiuung,  the 
continuance,  and  the  end  of  life.  Cache— 
sented  with  a  spindle,  Ciotho  with  the  tk 
Atropos  with  scissors,  with  which  she  c 
We  find,  in  the  northern  mythology,  three 
virgins,  the  Nomen,  who  determine  the  fat 
Their  names  are  Vrd  (the  past),  larmmde 
sent),  and  SJkuld  (the  future).  See  AsrtfAn 
logy. 

FATHOM;  a  measure  of  six  feet,  usedu 
the  length  of  the  cables,  rigging,  &c,  and 
the  lead  (or  sounding)  lines,  he. 

FAUJAS-DE-SAINT-FOND,    Babthi 
celebrated  geologist,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
visited  almost  all  the  countries  of  Eorop 
new  world,  devoting  his  attention  especial! 
logical  phenomena,  particularly  to  volcani 
Uons.     His  researches  Uirew  new   light 
subject.     In  his  Recherche*  twr  let  rUcan* 
f'tvarau  ei  du  t'dai  (1788),  be  developed 
on  Uie  origin  of  volcanoes,  which  he  attribv 
contact  ofwater  and  subterranean  fire,  Hbi 
made  him  incline  to  Uie  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  all  trap  formation*  as  of  volcmi 
This  opinion  he  supports  in  his  E**ai*  mi 
Of  his  numerous  works  should  be  na 
Hisioire naturclle  det  Rothes de  Trapp  (I  <oo 
edition,  1813),  Hist.  nat.  de  la  kluntagme 
trkht  (1799  to   1808,   10  number*,  folio), 
Travels  through  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
(1797,  2  vols.),  which  contains  discriminati 
vaUons  on  the  manners  of  those  countries. 

FAUN  ;  the  name  given  toU.e  Roman  jp 
woods,  i.  e.,  a  kind  of  spirits  inhabiting  t 
and  groves,  who  were  particularly  ic*eient 
cultivators  of  the  ground.    Their  form  wi 
pally  human,  but  wiUi  a  short  goat's  tad,p 
and  projecting  horns.  They  were  clothed 
of  a  goat,  or  that  of  some  other  beast. 
sometimes  crowned  wiUi  vine  branches,  b 
the  satyrs,  they  l>elonged  to  the  train  u 
Among  the  most  famous  antique  statues  of 
Uie  old  dancing  faun  hi  the  Florentine  bus 
Uie  young  faun  represented  as  a  flute-play. 
poets  describe  them  as  deformed  and  sen 
we  recognise  this  character  in  the  anrJa 
which  have  come  down  to  us.   They  were  c 
as  the  sons  of  Faunus,  who  was  reverenced 
the  most  ancient  kings  of  Latium.  and  was  c 
for  his  jHiwer  of  prophecy.    He  answers  ♦* 
of  the  (J  reeks;  ami  his  sons  by  Fatua,or  ', 
respond  with  Uie  Grecian  Pane*,  as  | 
of  the  herds,  woods,  and  fields. 

FAl'NA  (from  Faun,  q.  v.);  a  coUec 
signifying  all  Uie  mammalia  of  a  ce 
also  Uie  description  of  them,  corr 
word/ora  in  respect  to  plants.    Tl       .«  • 
lan's  Fauna  Americana. 

FAl'ST,  or  FUST,  John  ;  a  goldsmith 
one  of  Uie  three  artists  to  whom  the  iv 
printing  is  generally  ascribed.  It  is,howevi 
tul  if  he  did  more  tlian  advance  money  tt 
lierg,  w)k>  had  previously  made  some  atta 
carved  blocks  at  Strasburg.  The  third  n 
cerned  was  Scha*ffer,  who  married  the  da 
Faust,  and  who  is  allowed  the  honour  of  h 
vented  punches  ami  matrices,  by  mean?  "*i 
grand  art  was  carried  to  perfecikn.    ' 


able,  lie  was  the  Min  of  a 
»  study  at  Witt™  berg.  In 
nt  to  Ingolstadt,  anil  studied 
Re  years  a  ntagaler,  but 
1  bejan  the  study  of.medi- 
ic,  in  which  he  likewise  in- 
jIiii  Wagner,  Uie  son  of  a 
».  After  doctor  Faust  had 
left  him  by  his  uncle,  pro- 
dcheniical  experiments,  he, 
tde  use  of  his  power  to  mu- 
red into  a  contract  with  the 
n.  A  spirit  called  Mephii- 
as  a  servant,  with  whom  lie 
life  in  all  its  forms,  and  sur- 
;  wonders;  lor  instance,  he 
out  of  Aoertach's  cellar  in 
ji  old  painting  representing 
ecu.  The  evil  spirit  finally 
Tillage  of  llimlich,  between 
t  night.  This  is  the  story 
by  G.  R.  Wiedemann,  True 
ins  of  Doctor  John  Faustus, 
a  another  old  book,  The 
the  Kucl iai iter  and  .Sorcerer 
Vorld.  with  the  Devil,  his 


to  poetical  pursuits.  His  first  poem — La  France 
dciivreepar  la  Puerile  d'  Oris  a  at— obtained  the  prise 
in  the  .'nu  fieraux.  But  his  poetical  reputation 
rests  principally  un  his  numerous  productions  for  the 
opera  avx  Italieni  and  the  comic  opera.  The  latter, 
with  which  Favart  was  closely  connected,  was  sup- 
pressed in  1745,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  former, 
which  was  jealous  of  its  success ;  and  Favart  was 
obliged  to  assume  the  direction  of  a  company  of  Itin- 
erant actors,  which  followed  marshal  Saxe  into  Flan- 
ders. He  was  often  obliged  to  use  his  talents  before 
an  engagement  or  any  other  important  event,  to  en- 
courage the  army.  An  instance  of  this  sort  occurred 
before  the  battle  of  Rocoux,  when  the  poet,  at  the 
ra]ues t  of  the  marshal,  hastily  composed  some  verses, 
announcing  victory  in  the  impending  contest,  which 
were  sung  oy  a  favourite  actress,  during  tile  interval 
between  the  acts.  Favart  luid  the  grief  to  see  that 
tile  charms  of  liis  wife  liad  conquered  the  victor  of 
Funteuoy,  who,  on  his  advances  being  repulsed, 
basely  used  his  power  to  persecute  her  husband,  and 
cause  her,  by  means  of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  to  be  con- 
fined mure  than  a  year  in  a  convent  in  the  country, 
which  she  left  at  length  only  on  condition  of  submis- 
sion, lie  nfOTwanls  returned  lu  the  capital,  and  appli- 
ed himself  Assiduously  to  dramatic  poetry.    He  wrote 
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logue  de  Village,  &c.,  are  either  in  the  Repertoire  dm 
Theatre  Francois,  or  are  translated  into  foreign 
languages.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Favart 
received  a  pension  of  800  francs  from  the  come  die  Hal- 
ienne.  He  died  1792,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.  Original  and  lively  ideas,  graceful  and 
natural  expression  of  tender  feeling,  a  skilful  delinea- 
tion of  characters  mostly  rural,  and  a  pure  and  easy 
diction  in  verse  as  well  as  prose,  are  the  attributes 
of  Favart's  muse.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  8  vols.,  1703  (to  which  two  were 
added  in  1772),  and,  in  1809,  a  selection  of  his  best 
operas,  in  3  vols. — His  son,  Charles  Nicholas  Favart 
(born  1749,  died  1806),  known  as  an  actor  at  the 
theatre  Jtalien,  wrote  several  pieces  which  obtained 
considerable  applause. 

FAVIER  ;  an  eminent  French  statesman,  born  at 
Toulouse,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
secretary-general  to  the  states  of  Languedoc ;  but  he 
was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  youthful  extravagance, 
to  sell  the  office.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  history  and  politics,  and  was  nominated 
secretary  to  M.  de  la  Chetardie,  ambassador  to  Tu- 
rin, after  whose  death  he  was  patronised  by  M. 
d'Argenson.  Under  the  direction  of  that  minister, 
he  wrote  Inflexions  contre  le  Traile  de  1756  (l>etween 
France  and  Austria),  one  of  the  best  diplomatic  trea- 
tises which  had  then  appeared.  He  went  out  of  office 
when  d'Argenson  left  the  ministry,  but  was  employed 
on  several  secret  missions  in  Spain  and  Russia,  under 
tlie  ministry  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul.  He  engaged 
in  other  secret  transactions  of  the  French  government 
at  the  instigation  of  tlie  count  de  Broglie,  who  cor- 
responded secretly  (but  by  order  of  Louis  XV.)  with 
tlie  French  foreign  ministers,  which  involved  him  in 
difficulties,  and  obliged  him  to  leave  France.  After 
passing  some  time  in  England  and  Holland,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  he 
was,  at  last,  arrested  at  Hamburg,  and  taken  to  Paris. 
M.  de  Broglie  procured  his  liberation  in  1773  ;  and, 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion of  6000  livres,  but  was  not  afterwards  employed. 
He  died  in  1784.  M.  de  Segur  has  collected  a  part 
of  tlie  works  of  Favier  in  his  Politique  de  tout  let  Cabi- 
nets de  C Europe  pendant  let  Regnet  de  Louis  XI'.  et 
de  Louis  X/7„  (1793,  2  vols.,  8vo,  and  1802,  3 
vols.).  Favier  also  published  several  pieces  himself; 
and  he  was  engaged  with  Fre'ron,  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
tlie  abbe  Arnaud,  Suard,  and  others,  in  conducting  the 
Journal  Etranger. 

FAWKES,  Ui'Y.     See  Gunpowder  Plot. 

FAXARDO,  Diego  dk  Saavedra,  a  statesman, 
and  one  of  the  best  Spanish  prose  writers,  was  lwrn, 
towards  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  a  noble 
family  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Murcia,and  studied  at  Sala- 
manca, where  he  was  made  doctor  of  law.  He  went, 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador  Borgia,  to  Rome,  as 
secretary  for  Neapolitan  affairs,  was  afterwards  Span- 
ish agent  at  the  Roman  court,  and  repaired  to  Rat- 
isbon  in  1636,  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  Ferdi- 
nand as  king  of  the  Romans.  After  other  diplomatic 
employments  he  was  sent,  by  Philip  IV.,  to  tlie  con- 
gress at  Monster,  in  1643.  He  was  recalled  in  1646, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  council 
of  the  Indies,  at  Madrid,  where  he  aied  in  1648. 
His  works  are,  Idea  de  un  Principe  politico  Chrit- 
tiano,  repretendado  en  cien  Empresat,  with  emblems 
(Monaco,  1640),  and  often  republished,  also  traits- 
luted  into  Italian,  French,  Latin  and  German ;  like- 
wise Corona  Got  ha,  Cattellana  y  J/ustriaca  polilica- 
mente  Uuttrada.  This  desultory  and  superficial,  yet 
classical  specimen  of  historical  research,  was  to  have 
consisted  of  three  parts ;  but  one  only  was  completed. 
Alphonso  Nunes  or  Castro  added  a  miserable  con- 


tinuation. He  also  wrote  Republic* 
humorous  and  sometimes  satirical  cow 
old  with  the  new  distinguished  SpanisJ 
Locurat  de  Europa,  Uialogo  posthum: 
works  were  printed  at  Antwerp,  1683. 

FAVAL;  one  of  tlie  Asores;  Ion. 
lat.  38°  31'  N.  It  is  of  a  circular  i 
miles  in  diameter,  rising  abruptly 
reaching,  in  the  centre,  to  the  height 
The  climate  is  good,  and  the  air  al 
pure.  The  cold  of  winter  is  never  fel 
of  summer  is  tempered  by  refreshing  * 
duces  plenty  of  pasture  for  cattle ;  bir 
ous,  and  plenty  offish  is  caught  on  th 
chief  place  is  Villa  Horta,  or  OrU. 
the  island  is  volcanic  The  soil  is  v< 
produces,  in  abundance,  wheat,  mai 
almost  all  the  fruits  of  Europe.  Oranj 
abound.  It  has  an  important  commerc 
and  America.  Tlie  population  is  recks 
who  are  said  to  be  distinguished  for 
plicity  and  honesty. 

FAYENCE.    See  Faience. 

FAYETTE,  general  la.     See  La 

FAYETTE,  Marie  Madeline,  cot 
See  La  Fayette. 

FA  YETTEVILLE,a  post-town  of  > 
capital  of  Cumberland  county,  near  th 
the  north-west  branch  of  Cape  Fear  riv 
in  18*3,  3532.  It  is  one  of  the  roost  lo 
in  North  Carolina,  and  has  a  pleasant  a 
ous  situation  at  the  head  of  steambn 
The  situation  is  healthful,  and  favour 
and  manufactures.  The  land  around  i 
elevated,  and  the  soil  dry  and  tarren, 
water  courses,  where  it  is  rich.  T 
settled  chiefly  by  Scottish  Highlanders 

FAYOUM ;  a  province  of  the  no 
Central  Egypt,  separated  by  mounti 
Lybian  desert.  Its  superficies  conta 
square  miles.  The  soil  is  alluvial, am 
particularly  fertile.  The  western  pi 
times  well  cultivated,  is  at  present 
sand.  Fayoum  is  irrigated  by  canals 
the  canal  of  Joseph,  but  they  are  b* 
of,  and  the  province  cannot  any  longei 
the  Delta.  In  the  best  watered  port 
rye,  and  flax  are  cultivated.  The  lin 
is  highly  esteemed.  There  are,  also, 
factories,  which  consume  all  the  cot 
Fayoum,  l>esides  some  brought  from  Ci 
Egypt.  Commerce  is  carried  on  with 
vans,  which  weekly  leave  Tamieh  wit 
of  roses,  figs,  dates,  linen  cloths,  &c., 
them  for  cotton,  soap,  cloth,  &c( 
The  Memoirs  of  Savary,  duke  of  Re 
tlie  conquest  of  Fayoum  by  general  I> 

FEARN,  a  parish  in  Forfarshire, 
length  and  two  in  breadth,  lying  at  t 
Grampian  Hills,  and  watered  by 
Cruik,  on  the  banks  of  the  former  o. 
ruins  of  Vain  castle,  once  the  resides) 
brated  Cardinal    Beaton.    The    sari 
appropriated  to  pasturage  and  plantatii 
to  tillage ;  the  latter  grounds  are  Ye 
liaving  tlie  advantage  of  a  fine  slope 
ward.    Game  and  peats  are  plentiful 
tants  of  this  parish,  led  on  by  a  ga 
seventeen,  inflicted  a  severe  chastisi 
Ketrin,  or  Highland  robbers,  on  their 
1710;  during  which,  the  boy  slew 
single  combat.     Population  in  1831,  4 

FEARN  ;  a  parish  and  Til  in 

latter  of  which  is  situated  m  to  I 

old  a1>hey,  founded  by  I  v 
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liiltmm,  chiefly 
:  ncqnl  in  the  herring  fr-hery. 
lesist**  lake  within  tbe  parish,  i- 
p  eels,  and  a'  the  rc-'irls  of  vni-iou. 
At  Cadboll  on  the  coast,  BIT 
Population  in  18:11, 


OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Homer,  in 
I.  SW5  e*  **<]-)<  spwka  of  two  kinds  of 
dtmjnnt}  given  by  a  person  at  his  own 
I  other  jfiiw]  made  at  tlie  common 
r  who  partook  of  it.  At  the  former 
-,  tbe  proper  guests  invited  by  slaves ; 
at,  as  they  were  called  («■■.«;",  urn*™), 

hrVKicttt  in  by  the  invited  guests;  and, 
le»,  a  kind  of  sponging  buffoons,  who 
■nt  inviution  from  the  host  or  guests. 
Greeks,  men  only  were  invited;  but 
tomans,  women  also.  Tile  number  of 
a*  not  limited.  Before  they  v 
fart  were  washed  and  auoiiitei 
*e  custom,  in  the  earlier  ago, 
■*  they  reclined  in  the  following; 

lap.  table    were   arranged    rmirtu 

efien  of  cedar,  or  inlaid  with 
igold  and  silver, and  covered  with  cosuy 
»  person  reclining  had  the  upper  part  of 
ling  «i  his  left  elbow,  the  rest  of  his 
ui  out  straight,  or  a  little  curved,  and 
1*  greater  comfort,  cushions  under  bis 
ant,  al  the  upper  end  of  the  couch, 
fed  behind  the  back  of  the  one  reclin- 
: ;  the  second  lay  with  bis  head  near  tbe 
p  Irs*,  and  wretched  out  his  feet  behind 
f  the  third,  and  go  on.  There  was, 
aiy,  a  certain  rank  for  the  different 
.  k  fe  not   certain  what  was  the  onler 

At  the  table 


ndlhe 


ted  bi-lure- 
esl  into  small  piece*)  were  laid  on  the 
this  was  wiped,  after  each  course,  Willi 
duller  was  handed  round  to  die  guesta 
ir binds.  Eacb  gin  ~L  brought  hi-  iwukiu 
There  were  three  i-ourses  : — Tbe  first,  in 
Simulating  viands  were  offered  to  excite 
e;  the  second,  or  chief  course,  whicli  cou- 
pmter  variety  of  dislies,  more  curiously 
nd  tbe  dessert-  in  which  the  delicacies 
?k  on.  During  the  entertain  merit,  the 
re  while  garments  decorated  themselves 
nub,  »nd  uften  anointed  tlie  head,  board. 
- *ith flagrant  oils.  The  bam  pie  ting  mum 
atannl  with  garlands  and  roses,  which 
?  over  the  table,  as  the  emblem  uf  silence  ; 


ae].     Th.-,s».DOii 


■ch  (m. 


1),  ridjer  the  bost  himself 

4  !■  m.  pnn  i.led  enTy  tiling  necessary  fur 
«.  Tlie  h«g  of  tlie  feast,  or  tbe  eye,  fur 
•1W  by  buili  names,  superintended  the 
Tbe  di-triliiiter  gave  to  each  his  portion, 
apbeirw*  (generally  beautiful  boys)  pre- 
»  hill  goblets,  which  wore  commonly  of 
ratnon-hip,  and  decorated  with  garlands. 

«s  drank  miied  witlt  water.  The  mix- 
I  Bsed  for  this  purpose  was  called  tbe 
il  •iiicli  tlie  li'|ii"r  was  dniiwi  by  u  small 
M),  and  poured  into  tlie  goblets  (pwula). 
sum  Romans  drank  out  ol  crystal,  amber, 
■i;  nam  (a  kind  of  porcelain  introduced 
7),  oat  of   onyx,   beryl,  and  elegantly 


wrought  gold,  set  with  precious  Hones.  They  com- 
monly offered  a  cup  ill  libation  lo  the  C.ood  Genius, 
ono  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  one  to  ilygeia.  and 
one  lo  Mercury  ;  or,  as  others  think,  the  first  to 
Olympian  Jupiter,  the  second  to  the  heroes,  and  tbe 
third  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer  or  Preserver.  Only 
the  moderate  ones,  however,  contented  themselves 
with  this  number,  which  was  that  of  tlie  graces; 
others  exceeded  tbe  number  of  tlie  muses,  for  they 
drank  not  -only  all  round  {encyclopotie),  but  to  the 
health  of  absent  friend:,  ami  ini.tn  sses,  and  tlien  as 
niaiiycupsaalhenamecoiitaiiiedietlrrs:  nay,  they  had 
regular  drinking  matches,  with  priies  liir  the  victor. 
The  following  cuts  represent  two  drinking  cupa 
found  at  Pompeii ; 


They  were  usually  made  of  clay.  Tlie  primitive 
drinking  vessel  was  the  horn,  pierced  at  tlie  smaller 
end,  from  whicli  the  liquor  flowed.  Tins  will  be 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  taken  from  a 
■e  found  in  Pompeii,  and  represents  a  domestic 
supper  jiartj. 
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In  ■  picture  Sound  in  the  mora  of  n 
Pompeii,  we  have  Die  representation  o 
with  a  purchaser  get-     *i^-ii 
liiigamnhnne.  filled,        i       vf=~^?1:~VLS, 

The  w iiie  is contain-       J .-l    ZS%*<i^ 

„l  k  «  br«r  .ki.,    I  '.'.  -    -',    i,'/-'* 
which  occupies  tin*      -  •     -  _'".- 
whole  waggon.  The 
Deck  of  the  skin  is 
closed  by  a  ligat 

drawn  off  throui;!i 
tile  leg, which  fi 
a  convenient  sp  . 
Hie  omniums  lue 
]ioiiiU.il  nt  tlie  but 
Kim,  so  that  the; 
might  be  stuck 


of  Hie  Ir 

lire  of  masonry,  intended  to  be  covered  * 
tresses  and  rich  tapestry  ;  tlie  round  table  in 
ire  hi  of  marble  : — 


as*ar 


The  banquets  varied  of  course,  according  to  the 
person*  present ;  for  a  igmpowium  of  young  men, 
and  one  of  philosophers  or  statesmen,  had  different 
kinds  of  entertainment.  Besides  the  entertainment 
of  conversation,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  -Sy™- 
jiatia  of  I'lain  and  Plutarch,  was  often  very  serious 
anil  philosophic:,  but  more  frequently  consisted  of 
wit  and  repartee,  together  with  enigmas,  which  were 
much  in  vogue,  they  liad  music  and  singing ;  and 
tin- jm/ivn  (see  Sntiia)  was  sometimes  in  a  joyful, 
sometimes  a  solemn  strain.  After  the  meal  was 
ended,  Bute-players,  female  singers,  dancers,  and 
buffoons  of  all  kinds  amused  the  guests,  or  tin- 
guests  themselves  joined  in  sports  and  games  of 
various  sorts,  among  which  the  kuitabot  is  famous. 
At  tlie  close  of  solemn  and  splendid  feasts,  the  host 
distributed  presents  called  iipopAortta.  These  were 
some  times,  lor  the  sake  of  amusement,  thrown  into  a. 
lottery.     See  FcitieaU. 

KKATHKKS,  the  peculiar  covering  of  birds,  con- 
sist of  Die  tube,  tlie  shaft,  and  the  liarlw.     The  tube 


tains  a  white,  dry,  and  very  liglit  pith.     The  tube 

cms  cells,  joined  together,  and  communicating  with 
each  oilier.  This  is  enveloped  by  the  tube,  but 
with'  tlie  skin  by  a  small  opening  at 


the  mot  of  the  lube,  and  is  probably  lb* 
by  which  the  feather  is  nourished.  The  side 
shaft  are  covered  with  the  liurbt,  running  I" 
furm  direr!  ion  ;  and  each  horb  firms,  of  an 
sJiaft.  which  Li  covered  in  a  similar  main* 
little  barbs  on  enrh  edge.  (In  the  wmg  I 
(lie  InrhsTirv  broader  on  one-kle  llian  on  th 
but  on  the  other  feathers,  they  are  ei  < 
sales.  The  lairlis  are  provided  with  — . 
which  they  are  bound  so  firmly  to  each  utlv 
appear  to  adhere  together,  although  they  asm 
entirely  separate.  The  feathers  of  biida  are 
rally  changed.  This  is  cubed  m^UHmg. 
leathers  havereachrdlbeir  full  growth,  they 
dry,  and  only  die  tube,  or  the  vascular  at 
which  it  coulains,  continues  to  absorb  mat 
fat.  When,  therefore,  part  of  a  feather  la  c 
dues  not  grow  out  again  ;  and  a  bird,  when 
have  been  clipped,  remains  in  that  situation 
next  moulting  season,  when  the  old  sum  pa  a 
aial  new  feathers  grow  out.  If,  however,  the 
are  pulled  out  sooner  (by  which  operation 
suffers  nothing),  the  feathers  will  be  mam 
few  weeks.  The  inhabitants  of  the  h 
latitudes  use  the  skins  of  several  sorts  of  -. 
with  tlie  featlwrs  on,  as  clothing.  The  Gfc. 
makes  use  of  the  eider  duck,  wearing  the 
next  to  tlie  body,  awl  thus  endures  the  extr» 
of  his  climate.  The  ancient  Mexicans  (annni 
kinds  of  pictures,  in  tlie  manner  of  Mum 
the  splendid  feathers  of  the,  humming  bird  ; ' 
were  necessarily  very  imperfect.  I'l  nfi  —a 
at  Wurlemburg,  has  invented  a  similar  kind 
mrnL  Feathers  moke  a  considerable  article 
nierre;  particularly  those  of  the  ostrich, 
swan,  peacock,  goose,  kc,  for  plumes,  on 
beds,  pens,  K:c.  tieese  ore  plucked,  in  soa 
of  Ureal  lfritaiu.  five  time*  ill  tlie  year  ;  and 
season,  many  of  (hem  die  by  this  Wban 
Those  feathers  that  are  brought  from  S 
are  esteemed  the  best,  and  those  fr  ■• 
worst.  Tlie  best  method  of  curing  *,._«. 
them  in  a  room  exposed  to  the  mil,  and,  vrkl 
to  put  them  iu  bags,  and  beat  them  well  wil 
to  gel  off  the  dirt,  feathers,  when  chonin 
lysed,  seem  to  possess  nearly  the  same  propc 
liair.  The  quill  is  composed  chief;  of  cu 
albumen.  without  any  traces  of  gelatine. 

FEItltt'AKY  ;  from  the  ltoman  toU 
or  f'tbrun.  who  presided  over  tile  1 
for  lying  in), and  is  sometimes  coo L  ™  - 
In  this  month,  tlie  Romans  held  a  l_  hi  « 
the  manes  of  the  deceased  ;  aid  Mai  nilsjasj 
that  in  tliis  month,  also,  sacrifices  were  pei 
and  the  lost  offices  were  paid  to  the  ih  falsi 
Mosaic  religion  also  prescribed  such  pun 

FELT  LA.     See  Marc*. 

FEDERAL  UOVEKNMEXT.  Fi+rmlit 
from  the  Latin  firdut,  a  league,  treaty,  o 
and  applied    to  the  governments  of  I  nit  is 


which  ti 


st  of  a, 


.  eral  united,  sover 


republic,  the  t' - 

North  America,  Mexico,  &r.     The  degree 
surh  states  give  up  their  individual  rur*1** 
reign  bodies  may  be  very  different.    1 
German  empire  was  a  confederation, 
and  yet  one  member  of  it  mifrhi  iif.  . 
other,  whilst  tile  different  m  at 

States  liave  given  up,  among  •-__ 
col  power  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  fw,^.. 
tlie  Swiss  nuifrderation,  the  different  isr» 
allowed  to  conclude  treaties  with  fureign  m 
Uiey  are  not  expressly  prohibited  by  the  en 
It  mii^t  tie  oliservrd  that  every  coosederal 
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.  ji-lj-  of  ;i  union  between  a  numl 
rkter  than  a  treaty,  defensive  a 
■ii  two  suite*,  as,  fur  instance,  ( 
c  confederation.     See  Gorernmen 


t  is  distinguished  from 
ik  tin-  absolute  property  in  laud.  It 
the  English  Inw  that  all  the.  lands  of 
irrpt  toe  royal  domains,  are  held  in 
Mrr,  of  soon*  superior  lord,  the  abso- 
proyerty  being  only  in  tile  kinK.  so 
we*  are  atriclly  fendnl.  Tlli*  was  a 
practical  doctrine,  while  tlie  feudal 
J  in  Europe  in  nil  its  vigour  ;  and  the 
ate  still  blended,  in  a  greater  or  less 
and  title;,  biit  rather  as  a  theoretical 
which  certain  inferences  are  drawn, 
wet,  practical  fact ;  for  the  property 
lur  in  load  held  in  fee-simple,  in 
ihsuiule,  to  nil  intents  and  pui|">=cs. 
laail  titles  are  allodial,  tliere  being 
theoretical  iloctrine  of  a  tenure,  or 
a.  superior.  In  all  countries,  pro- 
M  well  as  chattels,  i*  derived  through 
i  iwtrante^ii  l)j  tlie  government ;  and, 
!  property,  in  both  lamls  and  chattels, 
jBcenuneut,  in  case  of  there  being  no 
idkim  it,  either  as  an  heir  or  ptir- 
U  am  respect  to  personal  property,  the 
t*  M  always  avail  it-elf  of  the  right., 
property  to  persons  who  End  it,  in 
But  this  right  to  inherit,  or  succeed 
the  absence  of  ail  oilier  claimants, 
ri»ht.  is  not  what  is  meant  by  the 
met  property, which  tlie  ting  is  sup- 
■  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  but  of 
It  Mow  avail  himself,  in  respect  to  a 
them,  to  any  practical  purpose  wlint. 


L  estate  is  lh.it  of  a  fee-simple  ;  and 

■  can  be  hadmily  in  property  thai  i* 
1  of  a  permanent  nature  ;  for  we  speak 

in  lauds  and  franchises,  but  never  in 
.  Though  tenements  are  said  to  he 
t-simple,  J*t  this  is  in  reference  to  the 
dudes  things  attached  to  it ;  hut  if  one 
;  upon  another's  Lnul  hj  hisijcrmission. 
is  his  persunul   property,  in  which  he 

fw^simple  ;  but,  if  he  puts  it  on  his 
then  nay  have  a  fee-simple  in  the  bind 
,  amsidrred  us  one  subject.  A  fee- 
estate  out  of  which  other  lesser  e-lules 
!  carved  ;  as  a  I'ee-eondilioTinl.  such  as 

Etlmli),  and  a  base  lee,  which  is  also,  in 
ilional  fee ;  as,  if  lauds  be  intuited  to  crr- 

taaotsof  D,  who  are  to  jiave  the  lands 

(fee.  A  conveyance  t"  a  grantee  anil 
mlly,  and  without  qualification,  (jives  n 
but  if  the  estate  be  limited  to  certain 
ai»i  in  lime,  or  have  any  condition  of 
'which  nay  defeat  or  terminate  it,  it  is 
*  thin  a  fee-simple. 

',  in  canal-budding.  In  order  that  water 
Wnling  in  any  part  of  a  canal,  built  on 
*"-,  J  vupjtly  is  insured  rit  Lhe  highest 
uitft  p-jjually  nllM  I  of,  through  the 
«  lowest.  The  streams  which  furnish  the 
is  and  other  points  are  culled  feederi. 
;  in  island  in  the  Solus  PacUfc  ocrai 
iJ*»inCook  was  informed,  lies  three  day: 
"s^tiatm,  in  the  direction  of  N,  W,  by 
described  at  a  high  but  very  fruitful 
u*iine  with  hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  and  all  tli 


kinds  of  fntil  and  roots  that  are  found  in  any  of  the 
others,  and  as  beiiis  a-  lunch  larger  llian  Tongata- 
to  the  dominion  of  which  it  is  not  subject, as  the 
other   islands  <if  the  Archqielago  are.    The  more 

irthcrly  part  of  (his  numerous  crimp  reaches  north 
lat.  15"  :i:i'.     Captain  Bligh  fell  in  with  tlie  east. 

■most  of  the  Fecjee  i-lands  ill  Un.  178°  W.  The 
southerntost  island  lies  in  Ion.  178°  E.,  lat,  19°  60' 
The  stature  of  the  I' eejeernis  is  high,  their  com- 
plexions are  dark,  and  their  hair  approaches  to  wool. 
They  are  cannibal*,  very  ferocious,  and  drentled  by 
their  neighbours. 

FEBLING  ;  one  of  the  five  external  senses,  by 
which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of  -olid,  hard,  soil,  rough, 
hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  other  tangible  qualities.  It 
is  tlie  most  universal  of  all  tlie  senses.  We  see  and 
hear  with  small  portions  of  our  liodies,  but  we  feci 
with  all.  Nature  has  bestowed  that  general  sensation 
wherever  tliere  are  nerves,  and  llley  are  everywhere, 
where  there  is  life.  Were  it  otherwise,  tlie  parts 
divested  of  it  might  lie  destroyed  without  our  know- 
ledge. It  seems  1 1  mi,  npcii  I  his  account,  nature  lias 
provided  that  this  sen-aiion  :,huul.l  nut  requires  par- 
ticular orgaiiiialion.  The  structure  of  the  nervous 
/m/ii/la  is  not  absolutely  mi  .why  to  it.  The  lips  of 
a  fresh  wound,  tire  periastenm.  and  the  tendons,  when 
uncovered,  are  extremely  sensible  without  them. 
These  nervous  extremities  serve  only  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  feeling,  and  to  diversify  sensation.  Like 
every  oilier  sense,  feeling  i.  capable  of  tlie  greatest 
improvement :  thus  we  sec  tluil  persons,  Ixim  without 
arms,  acquire  the  nicest  feeling  in  their  toes  ;  and, 
in  blind  people,  this  sen-i'  lie.-oinr-  so  much  developed 
that  individuals  Wo  blind,  and  acquiring  the  faculty 
of  sight  in  after  life,  for  a  long  time  depend  rather 
on  their  feeling  than  on  their  sight,  because  tlie; 
receive  clearer  ideas  l.lii'uiujh  thn  Conner  sense.  A 
person  in  tills  condition,  who  could  not  remember  the 
dillerence  of  tilings  if  he  only  saw  them,  as  soon  as 
he  touched  them  di.tiii;;uMi,-d  tlieui  perfectly  Well. 
IVeliiiu  is  lhe  most  romiuon  of  nil  the  Sc 
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which  have  any  si 


all; 
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plants  show  a  sensibility  tu  touch. 
iiiiinial-  have  n. j  -i.'Tise  but  that  of  feeling. 

FEHHHELLIN  ;  a  si  mil  I  place  in  the  Middle 
Mark,  in  the  government  of  I'otsdam,  in  Prussia,  with 
lilK'l  inluiliiUiiLs,  It  is  famous  for  the  victory  which 
Frederic  William,  the  -  yreat  elector,"  gained  here. 
June  18,  tUTa,  over  the  Swedis.  by  which  he  saved 
his  already  half  conquered  country,  ami  uuide  him- 
self master  of  I'ouieninia.  Considering  tlie  conse- 
quences, this  victory  is  very  important,  though  tliere 
were  only  about  Iti.OOO  men  engaged. 

FEITH,  IIutsv  is.  one  of  the  first  modem  poets  of 
Holland,  noil  with  liilderdyk,  the  restorer  of  degen- 
erated Dutch  poetry. was  boni  at  Zwollc,  in  Over- 
Vssel,  in  1753.  He  was  desceniled  from  a  thmilj 
which  has  produced  several  members  distinguished 
in  the  state,  or  in  literature  ;  e.  g. ,  Eberhard  Feilh, 
author  of" Antiquities  of  Homer.      Me  early  displayed 


native  city,  and  pursued  his  favourite  studies.  He 
whs  made  hurgnmastir.  and  afterwards  receiver  at 
tlie  admiralty  college,  in  Zwolle,  but  did  not  cense 
to  cultivate  the  ari  of  |K>etry,  and  to  enrich  Dutch 
literature  by  excellent  work-.  Several  of  his  works 
obtained  prizes  li.uii  I  lie  liicrnry  societies  of  Holland. 
The  [loeticai  society  of  Lcyden  awarded  to  liim  the 
two  first  prices  for  two  po.ins  in  memory  of  admiral 
liuylcr.  Feilh.  vuisi.i.l  with  tlie  honour,  would  not 
receive  the  medals.  The  society,  therefore,  sent 
him  wax  impressions  of  them,  in  a  silver  box,  on 
which  was  re  j  i  reseu  ted  the  hero  whom  he  had  cele- 
brated,  with  the   inscription,  •'  Immunol  as   he.'' 
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Afterwards,  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  returned  n 
medal,  which  liad  l)een  adjudged  to  him  fur  his 
poem  Providence,  with  the  request  tlmt  it  might  be 
given  to  the  poet  who  denned  the  second  prise. 
He  tried  his  powers  in  almost  every  department  of 
poetry.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  was  too  much  in.  I 
dined  to  the  pensive  and  sentimental  style  of  Bel-  j 
lamy.  (q.  v.)  It  predominates  particularly  in  his  i 
romance  Ferdinand  and  Con  stent  ia  (17S5),  and,  ; 
through  his  example,  has  for  a  long  time  prevailed  ' 
in  Holland.  His  (J rave  is  the  first  distinguished 
didactic  (Hjcm  since  the  revival  *>f  Dutch  ]Joetry. 
This  poem,  with  a  good  plan,  with  many  excellent 
passages,  and  cliarming  melody,  has  also  too  much 
of  the  melancholy  character.  His  Old  Age  (Dc 
Ouderdom,  1802),  is  free  from  this  fault,  but  lias  no 
definite  plan.  Among  his  lyric  ]>oems  Oden  en 
Gedkhten  (Amst.  1798,  3  vols.)  are  several  hymns 
and  odes  distinguished  for  great  elevation  and  feeling. 
His  ode  on  Kuyter  is  very  celebrated.  1  le  also  made 
tliat  naval  hero  the  subject  of  an  epic  ]>oem.  The 
best  of  his  tragedies  are  Thirza,  Johanne  Gray,  ami 
particularly  Inez  de  Castro.  In  connexion  with  l»il- 
derdyk.  he  gave  a  better  form  to  Haren's  celebrated 
|K>em  De  (Jensen,  tlie  subject  of  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  Dutch  freedom.  His  poetical  Letters  to 
Sophia  on  Kant's  Philosophy  {Uric v en  aan  Sophie  vrer 
de  KantiaanMche  irijsbegeerte,  Amst.  1805)  are  a 
feeble  effort  of  his  old  age.  Among  his  prose 
works,  his  Letters  on  different  Subjects  of  Literature 
(0  vols.  1781)  are  distinguished,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  dissemination  of  good  taste,  by  their 
finished  style  and  excellent  criticisms. 

FKLDSPAK  ;  a  name  in  mineralogy,  under  which 
has  been  comprehended  a  great  variety  of  substances 
hitherto  believed  to  form  a  single  species,  but  which 
the   researches  of  modem  mineralogists  prove   to 
constitute  several  distinct  species.     The    inquiries 
upon  which  the  proposed  distinctions  depend,  how- 
ever, being  among  the  nicest  in  the  science,  cannot, 
consistently  with  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  he 
noticed  here.     We  shall  rather  confine  our  remarks 
to  tliat  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  old  species  of 
feldspar,   in  which,  from  its  wide  distribution  and 
known  applications,  mankind  are  more  generally  in- 
terested.    Its  crystals  and  crystalline  masses  yield 
to  cleavage  parallel  to  tin*  planes  of  a  doubly  oblique 
prism,  winch  presents,  by  the  reflecting  goniome:er, 
in  one  direction,  four  angles  of  !)0°  ;  in  anotlier.  four, 
alternately  of  5U°  25  ami  120°  'A5 ';  in  anotlier,  four, 
alternately  of  67°   15'  and  1 12°  45' — the  two  cleav- 
ages, which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  being 
obtained  with  the  greatest  facility,  while  the  third 
is  effected  with  much  difficulty.    One  of  the  jmtjx  n- 
dicular  cleavages  is  effected  with  greater  ease  than  j 
the  other,  indications  of  which  are  always  apparent  j 
in  delicate,  parallel  lines  upon  the  faces  produced 
by  the  less  distinct  cleavage.     The  general  figure  of  . 
the  numerous  crystals  of  feldspar  is  an  oblique  prism,  ' 
with    unequally   produced    planes,    whose*    number 
varies  from  four  to  ten.     The*e  prisms  are  temiiu- 1 
ated  by  summits,  composed,  ordinarily,  of  two  large,  I 
culminating  faces,  and  several  smaller  faces,  which 
seem  to  obey  no    constant    law  of  arrangement,  j 
Hence   it  results,  tliat  the  forms  of  feldspar  are  j 
among  the  most  difficult  to  understand  and  describe 
of  those  found  in  any  series  in  mineralogy.     The  \ 
following  may  lie  instanced  as  the  simplest  of  those  i 
ordinarily  met  with,  viz..  an  oblique  prism  with  four 
faces  (Fclspath  unitairr,  H.);  a  prism  with  ten  races, 
six  broad  and  four  narrow,  terminated  at  each  ex- 
tremity by  two  broad  culminating  faces  (F.  <juadri- 
decimal,  H.);   an  oblique  rhombic  prism   (oblique 
from  the  obtuse  edge,)  having  its  acute  lateral  edges 
truncated,  and  terminated  by  a  single  plane  at  each 


extremity  {F.  prismattyue,  II.) ;  the  same  as 
but  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  summit 
faces,  disposed  without  •>}iiimetry  {Ft.  sejrdeet 
'1  he  lustre  of  feldspar  is  \  itrenn*.  sumetinies  j 
to  pearly,  upon  the  |»crf«*cl  faci*^  of  cleavai 
vailing  colour  white,  inclining  to  gray  or  rej 
times  grey,  flesh  red,  and   rarely  venugris 
translucent,  and  sometimes  transjiurent,  ai 
sionally  oilers  a  bluish  opalescence  in  certai 
t  u  ins ;  hardness  lie  low  quarts,  but  not  trrat 
the  knife  ;  sjtcciuc  gravity  from  2.53  to  rx 
not  common  to  find  feldspar  in  distinct  cry 
more  visual  mode  of  occurrence  is  in  brow., 
musses,  variou>ly  disseminated  among  other  I 
Rarely  it  occurs  in  granular  concretions  ;  m 
sionally.  it  is  quite  compact.     Before  the  h 
upon  charcoal,  it  liecomes  glassy,  srmitimi 
and  white,  but  melts  only  with  difficulty,  oa  i 
into  a  seitti-transpnrent  vesicular  glass.     A 
lized  specimen,  analysed  by  Vauquelin,  gav 
64  ;  a  1  limine,  20;  potash,  14;  and  lime.  2 
spar  is  the  most  generally  diffused,  both  I 
local  and  geological  situation,  of  all  niinrn 
]>erliaps  the  exception  of  quarts.     It  is  an 
constituent  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  sVi 
occurs  in  micaceous  and  argillaceous  slate.     ] 
tained  abundantly  in  almost  all  porphyries,  j 
it  sometimes  exists  in  large  imbedded  cryst 
abounds  in  primitive  and  secondary  greensu 
traps  and  trachytes,  forms  a  large  part  of  lat 
lias  even  been  recognised  as  an  ingredient  i 
meteoric  stones.     It  is  occasionally.  Uiough 
found  in  veins,  or  beds,  in  primitive  lunrstoa 
though,  when  occurring  along  with  quarts 
in  the  primitive  rocks,  it  is  ino*t  gene         «■ 
ated,  yet  it  frequently  forms  enncretmau  *r 
from  tlio?e  ingredients  assuming  the  shape < 
or  less  extended,  irregular  beds.     If  these  be 
posed,  by  the  action  of  tlie  air.  be«U  of  p 
earth  are  formed,  the  most  remarkable  of  w\ 
those  in  gneiss,  at  Aiie,  near  Schneeberg,  in ! 
mid  at  Hafnerzell.  in  tlie  district  of  1'assau. 
deposits  occur  near  Limoges,  in  France,  ask 
wall,  in  Kngland.     Localities   of  it  are  La 
America  ami  in  China,  where  it  is  called  km^ 
Several  varieties  of  feldspar  are  used  m 
and  manufactures.     1.  The  transparent,  o 
variety,   from   Ceylon  and  St  (iothard  I 
called  adulnrid),  is  much  esteemed  in  jewek  j. 
cut   en    cahocktm,   it  reflects,   from   its  iad 
pearly,  while  light,  which  floats  from  our  pai 
surface  to  another,  according  as  we  vary  iUp 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  called  the  mm 
or  fish' s-ryt  stone.     It  is  often  mounted  in  ibi 
of  a  circle  of  diamonds,  whose  sparkling  ret 
contrast  in  a  lieautiful  m:.iiner  with  the  silv 
hovering  over  the  moon-sume.  5f.  The  ven 
variety,  called  the  uma ion -stone,  which  Ur- 
near  Kkatcrinbourg,  in  Russia,  and  which 
lieeii  found  in  <>maTl  quantity  at  Beverly,  in 
chu*etts,  is  likewise  much  esteemed  by  the  b 
:i.   A    third  variety   of  this    species  emnh 
jewelry,  is   the   auinturinc   feldsfar,  win 
from  the  island  of  Cedlovatoi.  near  Archa 
which  i<  of  a  honey-yellow  colour,  end  ew 
I K'net rated  by  little  golden  <|»angles.     4.  1 
varieties  of  feldspar  are  used  in  the  composite 
paste  of  porcelain  ;,also  for  tlie  enamel  wi 
it  is  covered  ;  and  tlie  decnmfiosed  varkrtT 
celaiu  earth  itself,  is  the  most  import 
tlmt  department  of  manufactures,     cw  < 
The  substances  formerly  known  under 
siliceous  feldspar  and  altite,  and  which  h»»r 
lieen  embraced  under  Uie  present  species.  « 
rated,   by  Mr  IJrooke,  and  erected  into  a 
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■  ltT  MfdbUOl  '.f  (Uar'landite,  in 

'    or  Cleavelaud ,  of  Howdoin  i-ollece. 

-tb  parallel    to  the   planes  of  it 

in  of  1 19"  30/.  ii50,and"30  3(y. 

bumble  table;,  variously  replaced 

.■■  i.  Il_- ■    .  :ilnl  tr;:ii-p."in'-ut  ;  also  liiii-.- 

'    l    -r  compressed,  and  giving 

'l»r  appearance.     Lustre, 

ir  lu    It  Id-par  ;    brittle  ; 

t>  2-68 :  composition  oi'  a 

.ji*Bifliis«rrfiflii— silica,  70-158;  alumine. 

»;««h.»V*:  lime,  0-S3  ;  oxide  of  iron,  an.) 

-  -    "1.  for  Labrador  feldspar,  see  Laira- 

_L  FIE14,  and  FIELD,  is  a  Scandinavian 
«vi,«wnar.'«4,-  as,  Doftefidi,  sad  rocks, 

■;■::■.'.,  Fi.^-n.  vos,  the  celebrated 
■r  i*  lb*  in.nuitir-.it  liir  the  improvement  of 
turn]  Mrnillure  at  Hufwyl,  in  [lip  can  [oh 
Pm.  k  Murrluid.  was  bora  in  1771.  His 
■Irr  <u  I  Din  of  patrician  rank,  of  the  city  of 
,  b  ntMquencr,  a  member  of  the  govern- 
i  ouhn,  a  crawl-da  lighter  of  tin-  Cele- 
il  VmTromp,  appears  to  have  been 
~  '~  'or  enlurgxi  I.  tu'v.iU-jn.-i-  ihan 
•>  have  exerted  an  important 
.  usefulness.  The 
ss  with  which  slip  encountered 
tole personal  injury,  lu  snatch 
■  *«i  <«ldni  Auiser  at  the  age  of  three  or 
Wj* i  fMmtncnt  impression  on  his  mind 
"■-'-■"vdiirii  conduct  She  seized  every 
■•.rtlroilitffrolltcUuii  of  history  1 1  passing 
Bi itairi. to i^e  upo,,  him  the  duty  of  rebcv- 
fc  Mtmmir,  and  roiled  upon  him  to  utile 
Wtkmkiif.IJTineaid  in  executing  thercsolii- 
'*<aif  (mud  on  this  subject  at  an  early  age. 

■*m  M  rtrt  ih,  often   gave  of  the   public 
•j*  ■  W  piudaiilier  in  Holland,  in  connexion 
■~ ■■"■k presented  by  his  country,  which 
•»«al«««l,iiB'1,l:t.ned  n  spirit  of  pnirimi.m  : 
I  ■'wiatafcdicpiheMliibited  in  hi.  presence 
I  ]*,*"^'fttt^l"( "'""»■  'luring  their  struggle  l<-r 
I  ■*t™«", "Wnl  in   tin n  »  peculiar  interest  in 
|  MI  natty.    IlfB-,,  roil  (in  a..  I  imlicsc  lirliiifis  hy 
~ t"plt  of ht>  [iilii-r.  whom  lie  describe-  as  Ire- 
Mmnoffrom  the  ruuncil-hall,  fatigued,  and 
WwiMied   hy   the    failure   of    etforts    to 
"Juiry  measures,  and  cbarging  him  to  live 
"■*■    It  u  to  these  impressions  of  his 
Mini  berg   ascribes,   in   a    great 
.  ■»  subsequent  cliaracter  and  destination. 
»W^6fiWa.  he  «as  placed  under  the  inslruc- 
l£*frWiraled  blind  poet  I'feflel,  ot  fulmar. 
*  "ami  to Sn-hierlaiid,  an  address,  delivered 
■  "president  of  the  Helvetic  society,  on 
ill  iiim-iilii.il.  excited  in  bis  mind  u 
a  this  subject.     The  intimacy  .-f  hi- 
restate,  whom  he  early  learned  to  rev  ere 
and  benevolence,  strengthened  Ebb 
.  orably  contributed  much  to  give  to 
tlw  ilirectkm  they  have  taken,      tin  his 
ks  oathe  city,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
*T«riait'  and  character  of  the  young  men 
to  frivolous  Bud   corrupt,  lliat  lie 

Society  for  hi.  study,  nutwiihsl I- 

«*#nili!iiis  in  which    tins  cciirluct 
n  order  to  improve  In-  health,  wliir-li 
_-»~.rd  by  study,  be  gave  up  the  deiicn- 
d*y  atter's  table  for  very  simple  hire,  and 
pans   to  liariha    bis    constitution, 
n  render  himself  independent  of 
d  devoted  to  benevolent  object' 
fiUUdby  his  companion*  in  luxury  and 
'        u  begged  Lis   father's  permis- 


sion  to  seek  d  situation  more  favourable  for  ilia 

imrsuit  of  his  studio,  uml  preparation  for  future  use- 
illness  to  his  country.  After  repeated  experiment, 
he  was  keenly  disappointed  at  finding  no  where 
that  elevated  view  oi  the  subject  and  Hie  ohjects  of 
education  which  lie  ansici]  uic.,1  and  desired,  as  an  aid 
to  the  completion  of  his  own,  and  felt  the  need  of 
Some  regenerating  inlluriic the  mass  of  society. 

At  this  period^  the  effects  of  a  pious  education 
were  strikingly  visible  in  his  preservation  from  the 
influence  of  thai  spirit  of  infidelity  which  then  spread 
like  a  flood  over  the  face  of  Europe.  His  own  feith 
in  revelation  never  wavered ;  anil  so  confident  was 
lie  thai  no  reflecting  men  could  resist  the  evidence 
of  Christianity,  thtit  he  spent  months  of  fruitless 
discussion  in  the  residence  of  an  unbeliever,  on  the 
Imnks  of  die  lake  of  Zurich,  with  I  be  persuasion  that 
be  should  convince  him  of  his  error.  For  ten  years 
subsequent  to  this  period,  he  made  it  a  leading  object 
to  acquaint  himself  with  (lie  stale  of  I  be  people  of  his 
country,  in  order  to  learn  how  be  cm  Id  he  most  use- 
ful to  it.  For  this  purpose,  he  occupied  a  great 
ileal  of  his  lime  in  travelling  through  Switserknd, 
usually    on    foot,   with   Ins   knapsack    on    his    buck, 

residing  in  the  v  illa^c-  ami  tin  nil scs,  mingling  in 

the  labours  and  occupations,  and  purtaking  of  the 
rude  lodging  and  lave  of  [he  peasant!  and  mechanics, 
and  often  extending  his  journey  In  surrounding 
countries.  In  17W,  lie  went  to  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  to  complete  his  studies  in  civil  law,  where 
be  still  distinguish"  I  himself  hy  a  -pifit  of  research, 
and,  not  satk&ed  with  the  public  lectures,  received 
private  lessons  from  his  professor. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  linbespierre,  in  1795, 
he  visited  I'aris.  Here  he  often  attended  the  ses- 
sions of  the  committee  of  instruction,  nnd  had  his 
interest  in  the  subject  still  further  excited  by  the 
noble  spirit  of  Gregoire  and  other  philanthropic 
members  of  tlie  committee,  who  seemed  like  beacons 
in  the  midst  of  this  mean  nf  tumuli  and  corruption. 
Poring  his  residence  in  Paris,  lie  perceived  the  storm 
ir  Switzerland,  from  the 
olutiouisls,  atid  returned 
to  warn  his  countrymen  against  it.  He  ureed  the 
sacrifice  of  some  of  [lie  opprcssii  e  claims  and  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  the  patricians,  ns  I  lie  only  means  of 
averting  it.  Hut  his  predictions  were  disbelieved, 
ami  his  warning  disregarded. 

At  the  approach  of  the  French  troops,  in  17!)8,  to 
overthrow  the  povernnieiit  of  Switzerland,  he  was 
active  in  raising  and  leading  on  the  levy  en  inane, 
from  Lucerne,  to  rcsi-t  them,  lint  Heme  was  tnken, 
and  the  cause  lost,  before  tiny  ellicieiii  force  could  lie 
nrrrBiiiied.  Fellenber^  wa-  |  ro-eribed.  a  price  was 
=i'L  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  cnui|  filed  to  Hy  to 
Cemianv.  At  this  linii'.  he  sent  sonic  of  ins  funds 
to  the  United  States  as  a  resource,  in  case  of  the 
utter  ruin  of  altaics  at  hoiae,  and  had  some  intention 
nf  ruining  himself,  lie  was,  however,  recalled  to 
MMlii  rluiid  soon  afterwards,  and  sent  on  a  mission 
to  I'aris,  to  re  in  o  ii  st  rate  against  the  rapacious  and 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  French 
republic.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  Ihe 
recall  of  one  of  the  most  profligate;  hut  the  utter 
disregard  of  principle  and  honesty,  which  pervaded 
the  public  men  ami  public  incisures  oi  the  day,  dis- 
gusted hini  with  the  ilipl mic  career,  and  he  re- 
signed his  office. 

~l"ora  short  period  after  his  return  home,  he  occu- 
pied a  public  station  ;  lint  the  want  of  fiiilh  mid 
public  spirit  which  he  found  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  executing  measures  whose  direction  had 
been  committed  to  him,  confirmed  his  disgust  with 
political  life,  anil  lie  resolved  to  ulnndon  it  entirely, 
until  a  better  day  should  dawn  upon  his  country. 
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His  early  disappointment  in  his  examination  of 
society,  his  investigations  of  the  state  of  the  common 
people,  his  intercourse  with  public  men,  and  the  tre- 
mendous convulsions  he  liad  witnessed,  had  all  con. 
spired  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  same  conviction 
— that  the  only  resource  for  meliorating  the  state  of 
his  own  and  other  countries,  and  for  preventing  a 
repetition  of  the  horrors  which  he  had  witnessed,  was 
to  be  found  in  early  education;  and  he  resolved  hence- 
forth to  devote  himself  to  this,  as  the  object  of  his 
life.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of 
education  of  Berne,  but  was  soon  convinced  that 
nothing  adequate  could  be  accomplished  on  this  sub- 
ject, through  the  medium  of  legislative  commissions ; 
and,  having  come  into  possession  of  an  ample  for- 
time,  he  resolved  to  devote  this  to  his  great  object, 
and  to  form  on  his  own  estate,  and  on  an  independ- 
ent basis,  a  model  institution,  in  which  it  should  be 
proved  what  education  could  accomplish  for  the  be- 
nefit of  humanity.  He  married,  about  Uiis  time,  a 
Bernese  lady,  of  the  patrician  family  of  Iscliarner, 
who  has  borne  him  nine  children,  six  of  whom,  as  well 
as  their  mother,  are  devoted  coadjutors  in  his  plan  of 
benevolence. 

In  pursuance  of  his  great  design,  he  soon  after 
purchased  the  estate  called  Hofwyl,  and  his  life, 
henceforward,  forms  an  important  page  in  the  re- 
cords of  benevolent  enterprise.  1 1  is  great  object  was 
to  elevate  all  classes  of  society,  by  fitting  them  better 
for  their  respective  stations,  and  to  render  them  happy 
and  united,  without  destroying  that  order  which  Pro- 
vidence had  appointed,  and  which  the  governments 
of  Europe  preserved  with  so  much  jealousy.  He 
believed  it  important  to  collect  in  one  institution  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  each  with  their  appropriate  means 
of  improvement,  and  thus  to  establish  proper  and 
friendly  relations  between  them.  He  considered  it 
of  high  importance  to  make  agriculture  the  basis  of 
such  an  institution.  He  regarded  it  as  the  employ- 
ment best  of  all  adapted  to  invigorate  the  body  ;  but 
he  also  believed  that,  by  elevating  agriculture  from 
a  mere  handicraft  to  an  art  founded  upon  scientific 
principles,  and  leading  directly  to  the  operations  of 
the  great  First  Cause,  it  would  become  a  pursuit 
peculiarly  fitted  to  elevate  and  purify  the  mind,  and 
serve  as  the  basis  of  improvement  to  the  labouring 
classes,  and  to  society  at  large.  He  selected  Hofwyl 
on  account  of  its  situation ;  so  insulated  as  to  secure 
it  from  the  influence  of  bad  examples,  yet  surrounded 
by  villages  which  would  furnish  labourers,  and  only 
six  miles  from  the  city  of  Berne.  It  was  an  estate  of 
about  two  hundred  acres,  under  poor  cultivation,  lying 
on  a,  hill  filled  with  springs,  and  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  valley  eighty  feet  in  depth.  He  commenced 
with  employing  a  large  number  of  labourers  Jpj  dig- 
ging drains  ip  every  direction,  some  even  to  theaepth 
of  thirty  feet,  which  completely  freed  the  arable  land 
from  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  formed  into 
a  streamlet  round  the  hill,  which  served  to  irrigate 
its  borders  and  the  level  below,  and  convert  them  into 
rich  meadows.  His  next  plan  was  to  turn  up  the 
whole  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  then 
replace  it,  putting  the  stones  and  gravel  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  reserving  the  richest  portions  for  the  sur- 
face. Another  object  of  importance  was  to  convert 
the  swampy  ground  around  into  meadows,  by  cover- 
ing it  about  a  foot  in  depth  with  sand  and  soil  from 
the  upland.  This  was  effected  in  part  by  means  of 
the  stream  we  have  mentioned,  which  was  made  to 
wash  down  successive  banks  of  earth  placed  before 
it,  and  in  part,  during  the  winter,  by  sleds  descend- 
ing and  raising  each  other  alternately,  by  means  of 
pulleys,  as  b  sometimes  done  hi  coal  beds.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  operations,  he  erected  extensive 
atkhtions  to  the  granaries  (then  more  than  sufficient 


for  the  actual  product),  to  provide  lor 
crops  he  anticipated. 

All  this  excited  ridicule  amonjr,  hit 
alarm  and  remonstrance  among  ins  fries 
of  his  family  who  were  connected  with 
by  his  advice,  to  sustain  the  burden  ah) 
to  obtain  ample  supplies  of  manure,  h 
the  system  of  stall-feeding,  with  a  la 
cattle,  which  were  constantly  supple 
grass,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  fee 
tures ;  and  erected  ample  reservoirs 
liquid  manure  of  every  kind,  the  carec 
pied  a  part  of  every  day's  labour.     A  i 
years'  cropping,  with  deep  ploughing,  i 
tion  of  superior  machines  for  breaki 
weeding,  and  sowing,  ensured  him  sou 
lands  of  Hofwyl  have  been  made  to 
their  former  produce,  with  an  unintc 
sion  of  crops.    The  labours  of  the  y 
only  half  the  number  of  animals  forme 
Uie  fields  of  grain  produce  nineteen  Sol 
of  the  seed  sown. 

The  system  of  agriculture  has  been 
by  repeated  visits  of  distinguished 
and  the  commissioners  of  various  Bv 
Switierland  and  Germany,  and  its  econ 
fully  ascertained,  as  exhibiting,  in  a  stx 
how  much  larger  an  amount  of  nourial 
drawn  from  a  given  portion  of  soil  ti 
generally  supposed.     Hofwyl  has  fun 
mental  formers  to  a  number  of  prin 
of  various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  iu  t 
employed  in  the  formation  and  directs 
portaiit  agricultural  institutions.     An 
was  also  formed  for  the  manufacture  ot 
instruments  of  agriculture,  which  have 
every  part  of  Europe.     At  successive 
tions  have  been  made  to  the 
increasing  it  to  about  600  acre* ,  * 
nished  all  the  varieties  of  soil  and  situ- 
to  render  the  whole  a  complete  exp 
model  farm.     But  Fellenberg  occupi 
improving  agriculture  only  as  a  mean 
un)tortant  end  of  improving  man  himse 
the  whole  period  Uiat  he  was  thus  act 
in  this  subject,  he  was  not  less  engaged 
the  institutions  of  education,  winch  ft 
object  of  his  life,  and  Uie  chief  glor 
Soon  after  his  friends  withdrew  fronvaJ 
in  his  plans,  the  germ  of  a  scientific  i 
formed,  by  associating  two  or         e  1 
own  sons,  and  employing  priva** 
house. 

About  this  time,  Pestaloai  was  ol 
embarrassment  of  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
of  the  government  of  Berne,  to  leave 
On  this  occasion,  Fellenberg  was  ii 
bringing  him  to  the  chateau  of  Bach* 
a  mile  from  Hofwyl,  in  the  hope  of  so 
co-operation,  that  republic  of  edoc 
his  favourite  object  to  establish, 
earnest  desire,  he  undertook  to 
and  to  direct  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
ment  for  a  year.  But  the  strict  a 
economy,  which  Fellenberg  deemed  ■ 
large  establishment,  ill  accorded  1 
of  Uie  good  Pestalossi,  whose  bene%u«c 
regular  in  its  operation  as  it  was  arden 
ter.  Such  a  union  was,  in  its  nature,  1 
Pestaloai  soon  after  was  offered  the  i 
castle  of  Yverdun,  and  left  the  virini 
with  unpleasant  feelings  toi  fel 

by  a  course  of  conduct  wfa       «, 
he  deemed  his  best  feelings,  uf  m 
noble  but  wandering  flights. 
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e  bnt  building  mi  erected  for  the 
Diuid.  The.  number  of  professors,  In 
•dually  incensed  to  twenty,  and  the 
ly.  Afli-r  selecting  biiJ  losing  two 
J»o  pn^crtMl  school  for  llie  indigent 
iJ  by  aaehoolniAster  of  another  canton, 
:..  liiis  object,  to  employ 

execution  uf  this  plan.  Fellenberfi 
i/utifi  Vrlirli  into  his  family,  in  order 
after,  and.  before  the  end  of  the  yeur, 
•f  his  rnraes.1  request,  to  place  liiin 
iK  fathered  from  the   highways  and 

,.■■.  !'■.■!  ,- of  tin- I'^iahliskmenL  Here 

of  ibrtr  straw  bed-  and  vegetable 
.  ir  t-ll.>» -labourer  iiinl  cuiiipaniou.us 
vAm-r.  and  thus  laid  the  Ibunilatiun  of 

■n-tiluli in  1608. 

■une  time,  a  school  of  theoretical 
H  rural  lure,  for  all  classes,  provided 
uf  tlte  respective  sciences  connected 
rwed  at  Buebscc,  at  which  several 
it-  were  collected.  Bui  experience. 
berg  thnt  too  many  c<iiitenlcd  tlum- 

■  r--ii--.il   .-nil   superficial   know ledge  ; 

■  i"Tef»m«l  to  train  young  men  by  an 
(WW,  in  lii-  own  improved  system  of 

year,  he  commenced  a  more  important 
M  plan — the  formation  of  u  normal 
■iaairy  of  taicben.  The  first  year, 
■jn.  of  the  ronton  of  Berne,  nunc  ln- 
>nnl  graiiutoua  instruction  in  llie  art 
So  pval  tiu  their  wal,  that,  on  find- 
ijhiarnt  was  not  large  enough  to  re- 
ey  were  contented  to  lodge  in  tents. 
year,  twenty-freven  were  added  to  lliis 
irtoi  other  cantons,  nnd  n  door  was 
mienilHig  gradually  the  schools  of 
But  the  ruler?  of  Berne,  without  any 
»e  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  free 
brbtde  their  teachers  to  attend  these 

the  seminary  lor  instructed  lias  been 
ith  the  agricultural  instilutioo,  nnd 
tn  received  except  those  who  were  em- 
<aiae  time  as  labourers. 

j  .-i i jti >  i it  Iiinl  lij  tUl  lime  become  the 
ngMs  from  nil  quarters.     The  govern- 

*  of  the  cantons,  the  general  goveni- 
"twlaud,  and  several  of  the  fierinan 
deputations  to  examine  nnd  describe  it. 
E  of  Wurleuilierw  ri-tji n'-ti- 1  permission 
'i-mnifiit  .ii'  Ilirne  to  vi.it  Hi.fv.yl  incog' 
11-1  Ir-  depart  iin-  snn  l-Vlleii)n-r£  a  smili- 
ng o  picture  of  Columbus  breaking  Ibe 
■anpienre  of  these  visits,  a  numlier  of 
Inctly  and  Ruble  families  were  sent  to  the 

nircordance  with  a  plan  suggested  by 
to  Ihf  emperor  Alexander,  for  tlie  gra- 
"im  uf  the  slate  of  his  empire,  he  sent 
Cipo  d'lstria  {nlterwards  president  of 
eumiw  the  establishment.  His  report 
ki«W  degree  faiourable  :  and,  in  con- 
fit,  Alexander  not  only  presented  to  Fel- 

■  MpAl  Of  J"1  order  of  St  Vladimir,  hut 
*«  care  seven  sons  of  Russian  prince- 
ea,irf  whose  use  he  maintained  a  (ircek 
'Hafajl.  in  a  few  years  after,  tlie  poli- 
rfturi.j*  i  vnt..i  j.'.ihu-.y  in  regard  In 

•  of  ilofwyl  on  its  pupils;  many  states 
•duration  of  children  abroad  ;  mid  even 
let  of  Russia  was  withdrawn.  Uf  late, 
tod  of  the  pupils  have  been  English,  and 


In  ISli.M  itt'M  building  re  creel,-  I.  i,,  a 
date    the     in  creasing    number   of    tie.   i.f-ricultural 
school,  the  lower  part  of  which  wn*  t«ni[iied  as  a 

I'Miiiiu-'-liool     and   nyainiisiino.        In    I^Im,   another 

I'l.il.liJIL'    bcillllie    Ul.VeSsill'jr    I'nr    till'     r.-..rliu,-r    ,  ,|"    l|,,- 

professors,  and  tlie  reception  of  (lie  friends  of  llu- 
pupils;  and,  soon  slier.  ;i  larije  iunldin;.  now  the 
principal  one  of  the  establishment,  will.  Its  two 
wings, was  erected  fur  die  scientific  in tfitution, which 
furnishes  every  aoc.eiiiiiiiodaii.ji]  that  could  be  desired 
for  health  or  improvement.  In  1883,  another  build- 
ing was  eroded  in  tlie  garden  of  the  mansion,  for  n 
school  of  poor  girls  ;  and.  in  1887,  the  lust  building 
designed  lor  tlie  intermediate  or  practical  intlitu- 

Ilofwjl  now  comprises,  1.  the  extensive  experi- 
mental and  model  farm  we  liave  described,  some 
portions  under  the  highest  stale  of  cultivation,  mat 
othere  undergoing  Ibe  process  of  grtiduiil  improve- 
ment, which  supplier  llie  wonts  "fits  population, 
amounting  to  about  three  hundred  persons  ;  g.  work- 
shops for  tlie  tabri cation  and  improvement  of 
agricultural  implements,  scientific  apparatus,  and 
clothing  for  tlie  establisliiuent ;  3.  a  lithographic 
press,  at  which  music  and  other  thinirs  useful  to  the 
Institution  are  primed  ;  4.  n  scientific  institution,  fur 
the  education  of  the  higher  classes ;  5.  a  practical 
institution,  for  those  who  are  destilieii  to  a  life  of 
business,  or  whose  drcuuistonces  are  limited  J  fj,  on 
agricultural  institution,  for  tlie  education  of  the 
labouring  classes,  with  two  distinct  hiiildings  for  boys 
and  girls  ;  7.  a  normal  school,  ur  seminary  fur  tench- 
L'is,  which  forms  a  part  of  tliis  institittkm.  At  tlie 
listance  of  six  miles,  is  (lie  colony  of  Meykirch,  an 
iiteresling  branch  of  the  inst tuition,  eoniisling  of 
eight  or  ten  boyi,  who  are  placed,  much  like  the 
new  settlers  of  America,  on  an  nn.idlivBted  spot,  to 
acnilira  their  subsistence  by  their  own  labour.  In 
this,  as  in  the  agricultural  institution,  tlie  pupil* 
receive  from  three  to  five  hours'  iiLstruct ion  daily, 
and  acquire  an  education  eipial  to  (hat  of  oar  ™m- 
mon  schools,  while  tin;  me  sustained  by  n  small 
eapilal,  -api'iici!  by  [  "•■  L  l.t  .1  >r  r-  .  in  addition  to  their 
own  earnings.  By  a  letter  from  tlie  founder,  it 
appears,  that,  in  Befit  UB9,  there  were  one  hundred 
pupils  in  the  scieiitilic  ami  jn-noiieal  institutions,  ami 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  in  the  agricultural  insti- 
tution, under  llie  care  of  forty  cilii'-ators  and  instrtic- 
ters.  The  pupils  in  the  scientific  institution  nnd  the 
school  for  peasant  irirls.  are  uail.r  the  immediate  care 
of  I'elleiiberg:,  hi-  lady  and  children.  The  agricul- 
tural and  practical  institutions  are  committed 
especially  to  tlie  care  of  Vehrli,  whose  faitlifulness 
and  ability  have  been  so  fully  tested. 

As  a.  warning  to  Itmsc  engnced  in  similar  enler- 
prises^t  sliouhl  be  mentioned  that  llie  greatest 
difficulty  which  was  encountered  in  forming  this 
establish  men  I  was  in  procuring  suitable  coadjutors. 
Many  of  those  who  pos-e-sed  the  necessary  intellec- 
tual ijutilinciitioiis  liml  Ih-pii  educated  on  a  system 
which  I'elleiilierg  deemed  Helically  wrong,  nnd,  witll 
honest  inleiiti.uH,  rnlhtr  tbwartetl  than  promoted 
his  views.  0 titers  sought  to  introduce  infidel  and 
revolutionary  principles.  Both  classes  seriously 
injured  the  reputation  uf  the  institution,  and  often 
became  its  open  enemies,  when  lliey  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  it. 

Within  tlie  limits  allowed  us.  it  is  impossible  to 
give  even  a  sketch  of  llie  system  of  edocation 
pursued.  Its  great  aim  is  to  produce  wi<m,  and  not 
mere   tcholan.     Its    leading    principle    is  to    unite 

Shysiail,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,  and  tn 
inn  all  the  faculties  into  one  harmonious  system, 
corresponding  to  tin'  capacities  and  destination  of  tlie 
indiviclual.      " 


a  is  lakeu  to  provide  for  tlie 
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mvigoration  of  the  body,  and  tlie  preservation  of  the 
liealth,  by  the  fiiie  and  airiness  or  the  buildings,  by 
providing  extensive  play-grounds,  garden-spots,  and 
work-shops,  ami  assigning  regular  lioiirs  for  exercise; 
by  frequent  cold  faatJiing,  in  Imths  erected  for  the 
purpose ;  and  by  the  careful  regulation  of  food  and 
sleep,  according  to  the  necessities  of  individuals, 
under  the  direction  of  the  physician  of  the  establish- 
ment. A  large  number  of  professors,  in  every  branch, 
is  employed,  to  meet  tlie  intellectual  wants  of  the 
pupils,  and  to  provide  for  the  separate  instruction  of 
those  whose  capacity  or  previous  education  might  at 
any  time  prevent  their  entering  regular  classes.  A 11 
the  best  methods  of  instruction  are  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  tlie  wants  of  the 
individual,  without  adhering  slavislily  to  any.  The 
fundamental  views  of  Pestalomi  are  adopted  in  many 
branches,  with  such  modifications  as  are  necessary  in 
their  practical  application.  The  utmost  watchful- 
ness is  used  in  moral  and  religious  education,  not 
merely  in  removing,  as  much  as  i>ossible,  the  influence 
oi  bad  example,  but  by  the  constant  supervision  and 
parental  care  of  the  children  of  Fellenberg  and  a 
chosen  set  of  coadjutors,  formed  in  the  establishment, 
wl»  exercise  the  office  of  educators,  and  attend  tlie 
pupils,  as  friends  and  monitors,  in  their  studies,  their 
chambers,  and  their  amusements.  The  development 
of  religious  feeling,  under  the  influence  of  revelation, 
aided  by  tlie  cultivation  of  the  taste,  ami  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  constant  industry,  order,  and  tem- 
perance, is  the  means  on  which  they  rely  for  success. 
Tlie  stimulus  of  rewards  and  distinctions  is  never 
employed ;  and  complete  proof  is  furnished  in  this 
establishment,  that  the  most  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge and  tlie  most  assiduous  liabits  of  btudy  may  be 
produced  witliout  resorting  to  tlie  principle  of 
emulation.  In  abandoning  the  use  of  this  powerful 
stimulus,  no  rigour  or  severity  has  been  found 
necessary.  The  most  mild  and  paternal  system  of 
government  has  been  sufficient  to  reclaim  tlie 
numerous  outcasts  who  have  been  received  into  the 
agricultural  institution.  Only  two  cases  occurred  in 
which  expulsion  was  necessary,  in  fourteen  years ; 
and  severe  punishment  is  not  requisite  in  more  tlian 
two  or  three  instances  in  a  year.  It  would  only 
mislead  the  reader,  to  attempt  to  describe,  in.  an 
article  so  limited,  the  admirable  combinations  of 
means,  by  which  the  great  principles  we  have  men- 
tioned are  brought  into  practical  operation.  Another 
great  point  has  been  fully  estabhslied  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Fellenberg — that  the  poor  may  receive  a 
good  practical  education  at  such  an  institution, 
without  interfering  with  the  usual  hours  of  labour  ; 
and  that,  if  they  can  be  retained  to  tlie  age  of 
twenty-one,  the  expense  will  be  entirely  repatf. 

We  believe  no  institution  exists  in  Europe/which 
combines  the  same  variety  of  objects  as  Hofwyl.  It 
lias  given  birth,  however,  to  a  number  of  agricultural 
schools  in  Switserland  and  Germany,  directed  by  its 
pupils,  which  are  affording  similar  blessings  to  tlie 
poor.  The  celebrated  colony  for  the  reception  of 
paupers,  at  Frederics  Oord,  in  Holland  (see  Colonies, 
Pauper),  is  also  under  the  direction  of  a  person 
educated  at  Ilofwyl. 

FELLOE;  the  circular  wooden  rim,  which,  with 
tlie  addition  of  a  nave  and  spokes,  make  the  wlieel 
of  a  carriage. 

FELLOWSHIP;  the  name  of  a  rule  in  arithmetic, 
useful  in  balancing  accounts  between  traders,  mer- 
chants, fee. ;  as  also  in  the  division  of  common  laud. 
J  rise-money,  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind, 
•'ellowship  is  of  two  kinds,  single  and  double ;  or 
fellowship  without  time,  and  fellowship  with  time. 

Single  Fellowship  is  when  all  the  moneys  have 
been  employed  for  the  same  time ;  and  therefore  the 


shares  are  directly  a*  the  stock  of  ear 
Tlie  rule  in  this  case  is  as  follows: — As 
stork  :  the  whole  gain  or  loss  : :  each  mai 
lar  stock  :  his  particular  share  of  the  ga 
Example.  A  bankrupt  is  indebted  to  A 
to  B  .€2000,  to  C  £3000 ;  whereas  his  w 
sold  but  for  £1200 :  required  each  man's  a 
tlie  whole  debt  is  £8000  ;  tlierefore 

C  1000  :  £200,  A'i 

As  0000  :  1200  :  :  ]  2000  :  £400,  B' 

(3000  :  £600,  f. 

Double  Fellowship  is  when  equal  ord 
are  employed  for  different  periods  of 
in  Uiis  case  is  as  follows: — Multiplj 
stock  by  the  time  it  has  been  engaged , 
the  sum  of  tlie  products  :  the  whole  g 
each  particular  product  :  the  correspoB 
the  gain  or  loss.— itaunnlr.    A  had  i«i 
for  four  months,  and  B  £60  for  five  m 
which  they  gained  £24 :  required  each  p 
ticular  share. 

50  x  4  =  200 

GO  X  5  =  300 

sw-  **"i300:  £14  8*. 
See  Bonnycastle's  Arithmetic,  and  most  o4 
on  this  subject. 

FKLO  I)K  SK  (a  felon  of  himself),  in  I 
son  that,  being  of  sound  mind,  and  of  tlie 
cretion,  deliberately  causes  his  own  death 
have  considered  voluntary  suicide  a  c 
they  could  not  reach  tlie  criminal  himst* 
him,  have  inflk-ted  a  punishment  on  his  I 
relatives,  by  ordering  that  liis  body  thou 
ignominious  burial.     But,  as  no  person 
mind  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  oo 
crime,  provision  was  made  for  a  trial  by 
inquest,  or  jury,  which,  being  summoned 
pose,  pronounced  whether  the  dec      td 
self,  and  aUo  decided  whether  he  i      of  i 
and  canable  of  being  a/efe  de  #e,  %••«. 
of  tlie  law.     But,  as  tlie  punishment  »• 
strongly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  I 
the  jurors  were  more  disposed  to  comp. 
relatives  of  a  man  who  had  committed  v- 
desperation,  than  to  inflict  an  additional 
upon  them,  they  most  frequently,  and,  ind 
uniformly,  gave  a  verdict  of  insanity,  so 
become  a  very  general  sentiment,  that  the 
berate  suicide  was  itself  proof  of  an  una 
Another  reason  for  this  proceeding  was, 
laws  of  England,  nfeio  de  se  forfeited  all  I 
property  to  the  king— another  uunisJ 
survivors,  which  the  jurors  would  ver>  , 
led,  by  the  same  sentiments  of  human*; 
The  law  was,  accordingly,  for  the  most  f 
utive,  as  well  as  inhuman  and  unjust,  an 
liave  recently  begun  to  expunge  it  from 
codes. 

FKLONY,  in  law,  includes  fWMffJH 
crimes  below  treason.  It  is  a  word  of  H 
and  is  supposed  by  Spelman  to  have  m 
from  the  Teutonic  words  fee  and  km  I 
meaning  the  price  of  the  fee,  and, 
applied  to  those  crimes  which  were 
feiture  of  lands ;  so  that  the  crime  won 
rnoii  expression,  be  as  much  as  a 
worth.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  * 
which  capital  punishment  is  not  inflicteu 
is  called  *  felony  .anil  the  self-murderer  mf 
it  is  an  oftence  for  which,  from  the  aatnw 
the  felon  himself  could  never  be  punismx 
is  generally  used,  however,  to  signify  a 
are  punished  with  death. 


FBLS — FELTRE. 


SLSRNj  u  German  won!  occurring  in 
ol  nunu-n,  ami  signifying  rati;  us 
IMHMt, 

Hungarian  word,  meaning  iuperi-ir, 
ll  Is  111*  opposite  of  Anso,  iitualed 
r%  «i  rt<i  graphical  luunes. 

OtKi  ;    nn    English   fiullior,    born 

Ik*     of    the    wentecntll    cm y,    ile- 

r-t-mnble  fiunily  in  Suffolk.  Little 
A  him  tluui  that  lie  resided  many  years 
'  theenrl  of  Thomnnd,  during  which 
sbed  n  work  of  great  men:.  entitled 
*■.  Political,  and  .Moral.  This  book 
wa-Jrc  editions  before  the  year  1700. 
•  aattlT  appeared.  Hi*  death  ii  sup- 
aaten  place  about  the  tear  1678. 

The  texture  of  modern  hats,  which 

■  hmI  wool,  depend*  upou  the  process 
ll  is  similar  to  that  of  fulling  (q.  v.). 
ie*e  substances  are  rough  in  one  dircc- 
wy  be  perceived  by  passing  a  liali 
■grrs  in  opposite  directions.  This 
*i  the  fibres  to  glide  among  each 
rfcrn  like  mas-  i.  figftitrfV  the  imtoiior 
c  forward  in  advance  of  the  body,  or 
f  the  liair,  and  serve  to  entangle  and 
tele  nuts  togctlicr.     The  material 

far  bat  making,  are  the  furs  of  the 
■Matt,  awl  other  animals,  ami  the  wool 
fun  of  moat  animals  are  mixed  with 

■  thin  hair,  which  is  obliged  to  be  Erst 
r  which  die  fur  is  cat  off  with  a  kuif*. 

U  be  felted  are  intimately  mixed 
!  operation  of  bowing,  which  depends 
m  of  an  elastic  siring  ;  the  rapid  »l- 

■  aaotkxi  bring  pcculiurly  well  adapted 
rregnlar  knots  and  adliesions  umoiig 
to  dispose  them  in  a  very  light  and 
Itmerit.  This  texture,  when  pressed 
al  leather,  readily  unites  into  a  mass 

ttir  sulphuric  acid  ;  and.  when  intend- 
K,  it  is  first  moulded  into  a  targe  con- 
1  this  is  afterwards  reduced  in  its  di- 
rorking  it  for  several  hours  with  the 
hen  funned  into  a  flat  surface,  with 
■trie  folds,  which  are  still  further  otmv 
r  to  make  the  brim,  and  the  circular 
rowa.  and  forced  on  a  block,  which 
■uld  for  the  cylindrical  part.  The  nap, 
m  of  the  fur.  is  raised  witli  a  line  wire 

hat  is  subsequently  dyed,  and  > t i ll < - 1 ■  i ■ .  1 
with  glue.  An  attempt  has  been 
oe  time  excited  considerable  expecla- 
d.  to  form  woollen  cloths  by  the  pro- 

withoat  spinningorweaving.  Perfect 
arious  clotlis  were  prodnceif  but  they 
r&cient  in  the  firmness  and  durability 

to  woven  fabrics. 

Fettria)  ;  a  town  of  the  Louibardo- 
dooi,  in  the  province  of  ltelluno.  about 
«  tioio  Venice  ;  lat.  48"  O  43"  N,  ; 
4"  E.  There  are  some  manufactures 
ad  leather.  Feltre  is  the  see  of  a  bi- 
lim  4S30  inhabitants.     In  1809,  Nap* 

lale  Jukt  of  Feltre  to  general  Clarke. 
mg  article.  ' 

Hun  Jans  William  Clabilk},  duke 
Wactian,  was  tmru  at  Landrecifs,  Oclo- 
Hb  father  was  a  keeper  of  the  public 
4red«.  In  1781.  he  entered  tile  mili- 
t  Paris.  In  17(10.  he  went  to  London 
«fc  embassy,  and  aftenmnls  served  in 
■leai  airy,  until  he  was  suspended,  mid 


imprisoned  ns  n  noble.  A<  a  later  period,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  topographical  olure,  by  Cnrnof, 

then  a  member  of  tin-  mi tlee  of  public  safely,  and 

the  head  of  oil  military  aiihirs.  His  services  in  tbii 
office  were  valuable,  mid  lie  was  retained  in  it  by  die 
directory,  which,  iu  17'JS,  created  hiia  general  of 
division.  Bonaparte  having  nl.  this  time  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  directory,  by  his  success  in  Italy,  and 
his  great  popularity,  Clarke  was  sent  to  watch  the 
young  general;  but  Hikiwiiurte  soon  perceived  the 
purpose  of  his  mission,  SUcoeexW  in  gaining  over 
t'larku  entirely  to  his  inlrrett*,  mid  employed  him  as 
his  secretary  In  the  negotiation*  of  Cnmpo  Formio. 
The  eighteenth  of  Frutlidor  having  obliged  Caruot 
to  leuv*  France,  Clarke  was  recalled  to  Paris,  whi- 
tiler,  however,  be  did  not  immediately  repair.  His 
double  dealing  laid  now  become  known,  and  render- 
ed him  obooxioua  to  Ihe  army.  He  assisted  in  tin 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  of  llrnmaire  (q.  v.),  and 
Ixrame  now  eln.-clv  ouuni.vl.-d  with  1  li  ■  nn  purl  e.  lit 
1 800,  he  was  commandant  extraordinary  of  l.uneviilc, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  congress  at  Uiat  place. 
After  passing  three  years  as  charge  d'affaires  at  the 
Court  of  the  youitt;  prince  ol  fauna,  who  had  just 
been  created  king  of  Kin  int.,  lie  was  appointed  coun- 
sellor of  state,  uni  secretary  of  the  imperial  cabinet, 
for  the  iiiMiinc.  and  fur  war.  In  1S05,  Napoleon 
made  him  governor  of  Vienna,  and  gratid  oiheer  of 
tlic  legion  tif  luiuour.  1  le  was  employed,  after  the 
peuceof  IVesburg,  in  several  diploma  tic  negotiations 
with  Russia  and  England,  and,  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  was  appointed  governor  of  Berlin.  In  1807, 
he  was  made  aiinister  of  war.  Shortly  after,  be  was 
created  duke  of  Feltre,  with  a  very  large  dotation. 
(See  Itotaturnt.)  lie  hud  (nevt'iu-ly  In -co  made  eoanl 
nf  lluneburff.  Elated  hy  his  elev  flikni,  he  is  said  to 
have  claimed  descent  from  tlie  I'hiulagenets.  Napo- 
leon, amused  by  bis  pretensions,  said  to  him,  jesting- 
ly, before  a  crowd  of  -ji-ctitlots,  I'aiu  ite  m'awei 
jamait  parte  de  voire  originr  doHblement  rOj/ale,  m  lie 
vnt  droits  ait  trine  if  Angleterre ;  i!  /ant  lei  revettdi- 
'"he  most  absolute  ilevotioti  to  the  wishes  of 
a  in  the  adn  i  iu  is!  ration  of  his  department, 
a  professed  haired  of  Knubiud.  ilmracteriied  the 
nunc  at  this  time.  He  has  been  accused  of  render- 
ing the  imperial  government  obnoxious  by  his  con- 
duct, und  of  contributing  much  to  hurry  Napoleon 
into  tlie  war  against  Spain.  His  words  respecting 
this  subject,  as  late  as  in  1809,  are  remarkable.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  Mallet's  conspiracy,  in  1812,  iu 
the  absence  of  Napoleon,  Clarke  lust  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  did  not  recover  it  till  tlie  danger  was  over, 
when  he  ordered  the  nm-si.  of  general  Lomothe.  At 
tlie  time  of  the  levy  of  the  guards  of  honour,  be  is- 
sued secret  orders  to  the  prelects,  representing  the 
noble.;  ;i-  objeiis  of  suspicion,  and  liesignating  tlieir 
children  as  hostages.  At  this  moment,  when  bis 
measures  were  creating  numerous  enemies  against 
the  imperial  government,  the  duki-  of  Rovigo  (Savary), 
then  minister  of  jmlicc,  warned  Napoleon  to  beware 
of  Feltre,  and  uccused  him  of  being  leagued  with 
those  senators  who  bail  mude  overtures  at  London; 
but  the  emperor,  mitnrtuiiLUeiy  loi-  bitti-elf,  would  not 
believe  Clarke  cajiahle  of  Mich  ingratitude.  During 
tlie  siege  of  Paris,  everything  iu  i'eliie's  de.uartment 
was  left  undone.  The.  most  important  points  were 
left  defenceless,  and  .ill  precautions  were  neglected. 
To  disguise  his  perfidy.  Clarke  followed  the  empress 
to  Minis,  and  even  ppuposed  to  declare  the  senate  and 

Erovisury  government  aon  de  la  loi;  a  few  days 
iter,  he  was  found  among  those  whom  he  had  just 
proscribed.  So  important  were  his  services  to  the 
Bourbons,  tliat  he  would  hrne  Ihcii  left  in  the  office 
of  minister  of  war,  had  it  not  been  impossible,  as 
Louis  XVIII,  expressed   himself,  de  le  prendre  tun) 
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chaud  de  titstoN*  Bonaparte.  The  information  he 
communicated  to  the  new  government  was  \aluable, 
and  tlie  duke  soon  became  a  |>ccr  of  France.  It  was 
then  tluit  he  pronounced  fn>m  the  tribune  the  Uir- 
harous  maxim  of  the  old  monarchy — si  prut  le  rot,  si 
rrut  la  hi.  On  the  landing  of  Nucleoli  from  Klba. 
the  ministry  of  war  wih  again  given  to  the  duke  of 
Fell  re,  ami  the  new  minister  repaired  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  where  he  asserted,  tliat,  "arrivt-d  at  the 
age  of  fitly,  he  had  never  i>ctrayed  any  person."  lie 
then  went  to  Kngland,  and  afterwards  to  Ghent. 
While  here,  the  duchess  of  Felt  re  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained her  husband's  pardon  from  Napoleon.  Hut 
Waterloo  changed  the  fate  of  France,  and  Feltre  pub 
lished  a  proclamation,  in  which  arc  the  expressions. 
Bonaparte  el  xa  sefueile,  vilt  csclures  du  tyran.  The 
author  of  such  a  paj>cr  was  not  thought,  even  by  the 
mil  listers  of  the  foreign  powers,  a  proper  mcmlier  of 
the  council.  I  Ic  was,  however,  reappointed  minister  ; 
•'iinl  in  this  post  he  proscribed  the  most  experienced 
officers  of  the  army,  ami,  in  order  to  procure  himself 
support,  he  bestowed  large  sums  on  his  creatures  un- 
der the  name  of  arrears.  He  classified  all  the  offi- 
cers, in  regard  to  the  degree  of  suspicion  attached  to 
them — he  w1k>  had  been  publicly  a  parasite  of  Naj>o- 
leou.     I  le  died  October  ?S,  181  A. 

FKLUCCA;  a  little  vessel  with  ours,  common  in 
the  Mediterranean.     See  Moat. 

FKMK.  'Y\w  Frmgvrit'hU'  (Feni-courts)  u ere  cri- 
minal courts  of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages,  which 
look  the  place  of  the  regular  administration  of  jus- 
tice (then  th lien  into  demy),  especially  in  criminal 
ttises.  These  courts  originated,  and  hud  their  chief 
jurisdiction  in  Westphalia,  and  their  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy; 
lience  they  were  called  fFitstpha/ian,  or  secret  tri- 
bunals. The  word/r/w  is  probably  <ierived  from  the 
Old  Saxon  rer/emen,  which  means  to  excommimicate 
or  curse.  Fnngerkht,  therefore,  is  a  trilmnal  which 
ims  power  to  subject  the  offender  to  banishment  or 
outlawry.  These  courts  derive  tlieir  origin  from 
Charlemagne;  but  no  explicit  account  of  them  occurs 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.  The  total  want 
of  the  means  of  procuring  justice  in  a  regular  way 
enabled  them  to  obtain,  especially  after  the  fall  of 
Henry  the  Lion  (1182),  organisation  and  extensive 
authority.  When  the  duchy  of  Saxony  was  dissolved, 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne  received  Knger  and  West- 
lihalia,  under  the  name  of  a  dueny.  It  may  liuve 
been  at  that  time,  tliut,  iu  consequence  of  the  total 
and  ruinous  disorder  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
these  secret ,  or,  as  they  styled  themselves,  free  tri- 
bunals, came  into  active  operation,  in  the  place  of 
the  courts  which  had  hitherto  l>eeii  held  by  the  hisliops 
or  royal  commissaries  (missi  regit).  Amidst  the  ge- 
neral distractions  which  were  then  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many, it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  a  tre- 
mendous authority,  while  they  might,  at  the  same 
time,  produce  some  beneficial  results;  ami  the  em- 
perors afterwards  increased  this  authority,  by  u\ ail- 
ing themselves  at  times,  of  the  FnugrricAte.  to  pro- 
mote tlieir  own  designs ,  ami  to  intiuiiiiatc,  by  their 
means,  ]*>werful  nobles.  In  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  degenerated,  and  no  longer  confined  them- 
selves to  law  and  precedent,  so  that  the  secrecy  in 
which  they  enveloped  themselves,  only  served  as  a 
clonk  to  their  criminal  puqtoscs.  The  great  num- 
lier  of  their  mennVrs,  which  were  dispersed  every- 
where mnde  it  easy  for  them  to  extend  tlieir  influence 
through  ail  Germany.  In  any  German  stale,  the  man 
who  hud  a  complaint  ii gainst  his  neighliour.  which 
could  not  be  sustained  before  the  ordinary  judges, 
betook  himself  to  a  Westphnlian  trilmnal.  The«c 
secret  tribunals  wen*  most  terrible  in  the  fcHirteenth 
.'uhJ  fifteenth  centuries.     It  is  therefore  bv  no  means 


surjH  isiug  tliat  mi  many  voices  were  rai 
them,  and  that,  in  I  Ji>  I ,  various  princes 
of  Germany  ,a<«  well  as  the  Swiss*  confeder 
in  u  league,  to  enable  all  i>cr*ons  to  ob 
by  their  means,  and  to  prevent  any  from 
from  the  secret  tribunals.  Particular  e 
wise  obtained  from  the  emperor  letters  of 
against  die  violence  of  the  Westphalia 
The  emjKTors  themselves  went  no  lurtJ 
make  some  unavailing  attempts  to  int 
provements  into  the  constitution  of  the  « 
mils.  These  were  bold  enough,  howevei 
themselves  to  the  emperor*.  Tlieir  ii 
iM it  entirely  destroyed,  until  the  public  i* 
friede)  was  established  in  Germany,  ami  I 
form  of  trial  and  j»enal  judicature  was 
The  last  Fcntgericht  was  held  at  Zell, 
l&tiH.  Heyond  the  limits  of  Westphalia, 
Femgerkhte  in  Lower  Saxony  ami  nth 
states  ;  but  they  liad  an  authority  far  les 
and  tlieir  jurisdiction  was  confined  to 
circle. 

In  consequence  of  the  secrecy  in  m 
tribunals  wen*  enveloped,  little  is  known 
tenial  organization.  The  chief  officer 
generally  a  prime  or  count,  had  the  sup 
tion  of  the  court,  tin*  jurisdiction  of  whicl 
other  free  tribunals.  The  president  of 
tribunal  was  called  the  Freigraf(fm*  eti 
early  times  those  who  uilministcred  jus 
provinces  in  the  king's  name  were  d 
ctiuntt).  I  lis  associates,  who  concurred 
ciiied  the  sentence,  were  called  Freisci 
sessions  Frcutingr.  and  their  place  of  me 
stuhl  (free  bench  or  court.)  The  Freise 
were  a  pointed  by  the  counts  were  scatlei 
all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  Germany, 
puted  tliat  their  numlier  amounted  t 
They  recognised  one  another  by  cerlah 
watch  words,  which  were  concealed  (nn 
itiated :  and  they  were  hence  called  the 
or  ilhnninati.  They  bound  tliemselves  b 
dous  oath;  lor  they  vowed  "to  suppoi 
Feme,  and  to  conceal  it  from  wife  ami  r 
and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  fire  and 
all  tliat  the  siui  shines  on,  the  rain  moi 
all  that  is  between  heavrn  ami  earth." 
knowledgcd  the  emperor  as  tlieir  super 
this  reason  generally  made  him  one  ot  it 
at  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
according  to  the  strict  rules,  could  take 
in  the  lint  land,  that  is,  in  Westphalia, 
blies  of  the  tribunal  were  open  or  secret 
mer  were  held  by  day,  in  the  open  air 
by  night,  in  a  forest. or  in  concealed  and  si 
places,  hi  these  di  fie  rent  cases,  the  ci 
of  judgment  and  the  process  of  trial  wei 
The  mines  of  which  the  secret  tribu 
cognizance  were  heresy,  sorcery,  raj>e.  tlu 
ami  murder.  The  accusation  was  made 
the  Frrischofrn,  who,  without  further 
clured  tijton  oath,  tliat  the  accused  hs*j 
the  crime.  The  accused  was  now  thria 
to  appear  before  the  secret  tribunal,  and 
was  secret  I  v  aflixed  to  the  door  of  his  < 
some  neighiiouring  place  ;  the  accuser  n 
known .  I  f,  after  the  third  summons,  the 
not  appear,  he  was  once  more  cited  in  a 
sion  of  the  court,  which  was  called  the 
or  Hun. and.  if  still  contumacious.  wa«  g 
the  FreischuffrH.  Tlie  first  FreiMchnffe  w 
fastened  him,  not  to  a  gibbet,  hut  to  a  i 
cate  that  he  was  pin  to  death  by  one  u 
'  the  condemned  made  any  resistance,  it 
|  to  destroy  him  outrishl.     They  then  Iefi 
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hat  it  was  not  a  murder,  hut 
by  one  of  die  Frtuchoflen, 
perpetrated  '     " 


,i  ]..!.■  r 


:  interested  motives, or  malice, 
The  Preuchnje  who  gave 
hint  lor  Us  escape,  was  him- 
■1  vilb  drtitli.      With  the  greatest  reason 
e  atcm  tribunals  the  moat  execra- 
s  perversions  of  judicial  institutions 
•xis«*d  among;  civdiied  nations.  Simi- 
*  exfetcil  in  Italy.      (Slolberg's  Travel)  in 
-  ~  1     Paul  Wigand  lias  thrown  li^bt. 
n  his  work  Hat  Fsmgerkhi  H'eit- 

OVBRT,   in    law,  signifies  a    married 
Ion  to  a  fenu   •'•■■,  or  single 
n  law  of  England,  the  legal 
noiiiract,  and  sue  or  be  sued, 
s  on  her  marriage.     By  tile  act  of 
tsliiiwl  heroines  a  parly  to  her  con- 
(  at  tlie  time  of  llie  marriage,     lie  is 
-r  debts,  or  he  may  collect  for  his  own 
a  her.     All  lier  natmiinl  properly 
uv]  he  may  reduce  it  to  his  own 
And  if  slie  makes  a  contmct  during  the 

rw,  the  wife's  legal  capacity  is  not 
gi-  to  nearly  tile  same  eittcnt. 
y  teperately,  and  may,  in  re- 
.niii  defend  suits indepemlently 
.  .    d  to  she  may  contract,  in  respect 
y  or  her  separate  business,  independ- 
...    hmband.     While  lord  Mansfield  was 
je  of  the  fcMg'i  bench,  it  was  derided  by 
iisband  and  wile  voluntarily 
ent  made  between  litem- 
nd  an  allowance  was  made 
d  "the  wile  for  lier  support,  the  wife 
r   ■ned,   separately,  on  her   contracts  for 

Kin  her  ordinary  course  of  living.  This 
doubted,  from  time  to  time,  and  finally 
A  in  tile  time  of  lord  Kenyon,  the  sucressor 
•tansield.  But  if  the  husband  is  transported 
mb,  outlawed,  or  condemned  to  imprisonment 
or  the  parties  are  divorced  from  tile  liouds  of 
ay.  .*  from  bed  and  board,  the  wife's  capa- 
xaCrmrl.  and  to  sue  in  her  own  name,  lor 
/  action  accruing  subsequently,  will  lie  re- 
So  in  courts  ol  equity,  following,  in  this 
■tore  nearly  the  civil  law,  a  wile  may  maiu- 
i  separately  from  her  husband,  where  Ulis  is 
y  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  justice.      An 

■  is  also  made,  by  a  particular  custom   in 
,  m  favour  of  trade;  for  afeme  coeerl  trader 
3ty  may  contract,  ami  sue  or  lie  sued,  in  her 
or.  in  concerns  relating  tu  her  traiie. 
^INli ;   the   noblest   branch   of  gymnastics. 

Fearing  is  divided  into  fencing  with   the 
ward  sad  the  small  sword ;  the  latter  liei 
■art  and  more  perfect,  and   highly  useful 
meal  educate  >u  of  the  male  sex,  as  it  giv 
I  and  tuihility  to  die  limbs,  quickness  and 
I  b>  the  eye,  and  coolness  and  self-possession 

;  a  place  overflowed  with   water,  or  abouii.l- 

■  bugs;  as  the  bogs  in  Ireland,  die  feus  ii 
■hire,  Kent  and  Cambridgeshire     These  fen; 

In  duck.  teal,  mallards,  pike,  eels,  (fee,  and 
base  that  is  very  nourishing    tu   sheep   and 

ELON.  fKtmxam  pi  Sai.icn.ic  he  la  Motti  . 
(he  moat  venerable  of  the  French  eh  rgy,  the 
I  of  rirtue  in  die  midst  of  a  corrupt  court.  II  i 
am  in  Uiol.nl  the  chateau  Fenelon,  in  Peri 
of  •  timiiy  illustrious  in  church  arid  state.     --1 


gentle  disposition,  rmited  wilh  great  vivacity  of 
mind,  and  a  feeble  and  delicate  constitution,  charac- 
terised his  youlh.  His  uncle,  the  marquis  of  Fen£- 
'—  "tad  him  educated  under  bis  own  eye,  at  Cahors. 
youdi  made  astonishing  progress,  and  easily 
mustered  tile  most  difficult  studies.  In  his  16th 
year,  he  preached  with  grew  applause.  His  uncle, 
fearing  that  success  and  flnttt-rj  might  corrupt  so 
amiable  a  bearl,  advised  hi.  nephew  to  cultivate  his 
talents  in  retirement.  He  placed  him  under  llie 
of  tile  abbe  Tnms.ui,  superior  of  ^t  Sulpiee,  In 
Harts.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Fenelou  look 
holy  orders,  and  (i  il  itin.d  (lie  fatiguing  duties  ol 
the  parisli  of  St  Sulpice.  Ilarluy.  arelihisliop  of 
Paris,  gave  him  the  rare  i  if  a  society  of  female  con- 
verts, called  tlicr  A".'  Cutholie*.  which  office  he  dis- 
cliarged  during  tliree  years.  In  tiiis  station  lie  first 
displayed  I  lis  powers  of  instruction  nnd  persunninn. 
Tbekine,haviiiglic,iiilrj|,i!i.'.-iiici--L.fhislabolu-i,op 
pointed  him  to  take  charge  of  a  mission  to  Sointonge, 
for  the  conversion  of  llie  Huguenots ,» here  his  mild  and 
convincing  eloquence,  ji  lined  tu  his  amiable  manners, 
met  with  astonishing  success.  It  is  to  the  honour  of 
Fenelon,  that  he  would  not  accept  this  post,  except 

condition  that  no  other  means  should  be  employed 
than  those  of  charity  jjiicI  argument.  In  KiSI,  his 
uncle  conferred  on  him  the  priory  "f  (  arennBc.  Soon 
after,  he  wrote  his  first  work,  On  llie  Education  of 
Daughters,  which  was  the  basis  of  his  future  reputa- 
lion.  In  IhSo,  l.oui-  M\  .  intrnsi.d  to  him  I  hi'  edn- 
cation  of  his  grandsons,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Aiijou,  and  Herri.  Fciielun  was  successful  in  form- 
ing the  mind  of  die  young  duke  of  Burguiuly,  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  I  r.mce,  and  sowed  Uie 
seeds  of  every  princely  virtue  in  his  heart ;  but  his 
premature  death  hue-ted  (he  pleasing  anticipations 
entertained  respecting  him.  In  ISU4,  Fenelon  was 
created  nrehbisliop  irt  Cambray.  A  theological  dis- 
pute (see  Quietism)  with  Bossucl,  bis  Conner  iustruc- 
Ler,  terminated  in  In,  roiidcnuialion  by  pope  Innocent 
Xll.,  and  his  luiuhhiniiiL  to  his  diocese  by  Louis 
XIV.  Fenelon  submitted  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion. In  this  period  (lli'J  1— !)7)  was  written  his  let- 
ter to  Louis  XIV..  lirsi  discovered  in  IH25,  in  which 
he  speaks  bold  truths  to  llie  deceived  monarch. 
(Lettre  de  Ftnehn  a  Louis  XIV.,  »«e  Facsimile, 
Itenouard,  Faris,  18^5).  From  this  lime,  he  lived 
in  his  diocese,  su'iahi!n;j  the  n- nc ruble  cliarucler  of 
a  Christum  philusojih'L  .mid  sr-riipulniisly  |ierfurming 
his  sacred  duties,      lie  died  17iu,  of  a  lung  fever. 

His  works  in  tin'  depart anuils  of  philosophy,  theo- 
logy, and  die  belle-- kit  re.  have  inimurtaliicd  his 
name.  He  was  iiimillar  with  the  best  models  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  and  his  mind  was  animated 
by  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  benevolence.  His 
style  is  fluent  and  plensuig,  ]iurc  and  liannoniou-. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  Lei  .Ireniurei  ile  Teie- 
maaw;  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  inhibit  a  model 
liir  the  education  of  a  prince.  It  was  carried  oliund 
publhheiJ  by  a  valet  employed  to  transcribe  the 
manuscript.  (In  tin-  appcai-iinee  (it  litis  work,  Louis 
muni  tested  displcasur.'  lowar.ls  Fenelon,  conceiving 
this  historical  rotnance  to  be  a  satin- on  his  reign,  and 
forliade  the  coinjilelimi  uf  the  printing.  Some  mali- 
cious persons  pretended,  what  Fem:lun  himself  never 
thought  of,  that  Calypso  represented  madame  dc 
Montespon,  Eucharis  uiadcuiui-clle  Fontauges,  An- 
tiope  die  duchess  id  llur^midy,  IVutesilaus  Lomois, 

III irus  ilre  cm  I.  -\   tin:  J.i     il  -.  iidit  -i-M'-ili--  I  -'I  I- 

XIV.  It  is  a  niij-ii  rpMre  of  irs  Lind,  delivering  the 
most  excellent  morality  in  pli'a-iu^  Lineuage.  Two 
years  after  bis  death,  las  heirs  published  die  Teie- 
wrnyae,  complete  hi  two  volumes.  Since  that  time, 
there  have  been  numerous  editions,  lu  1BI0,  a 
monument  was  erected,  by  public  subscription,  tu  hi. 
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memory;  and  the  seventh  of  January,  is^tf,  his  sta- 
tue, executed  by  tlie  sculptor  David,  wa*  placed  at 
Cambray.  Bausset  wrote  1'he  Life  of  Feneloii,  from 
original  paper*;  ami  C  ham  |k>I  lion- Figeac  Ims  pul>- 
li»hed  a  collection  of  his  letters,  never  before  printed. 
The  (Entires  ehouies  tie  Fvnelou,  with  his  eulogy  by 
I *a  Harpe,  and  a  biographical  and  criticnl  notice  by 
M.  Viliemain,  Rppenred  at  Paris,  1825,  in  ti  vols. 

FENNEL  {anfthum  fvnkulum);  a  tall  plant  of  the 
natural  order  umM/ifcrce,  Inuring  umbels  of  small 
yellow  flowers,  and  finely  divided  leaves.  IJy  culti- 
vation, the  seeds  lose  their  acrid  properties,  and  ac- 
quire an  agreeable  flavour ;  they  are  carminative,  and 
arc  frequently  employed  in  medicine.  In  Italy,  the 
young  sprouts  are  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  also  in  soups. 
The  A.  graveolent  has  a  strong  and  less  agreeable 
odour,  and  does  not,  ordinarily,  exceed  eighteen 
inches  in  height.  Fennel  seed  is  extensively  export- 
ed from  France  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  said  to  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gin. 

FEN  TON ,  Elijah,  an  English  author  and  poet  of 
considerable  talent,  as  well  as  learning,  was  born  in 
l(>83,  at  Shelton,  near  Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire. 
He  was  of  an  ancient  ami  respectable  family,  but  the 
youngest  of  twelve  children.  After  going  through 
the  usual  course  of  education  at  Jesus  college,  Cain- 
bridge,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  with  the  inten- 
tion of  entering  the  church.  This  design  was,  how- 
ever, rendered  abortive  by  his  political  principles, 
nml  he  accepted  an  engagement  in  the  capucily  of 
tidier.  The  earl  of  <  )rre ry  afterwards,  through  the 
recommendation  of  his  friends,  was  induced  to  make 
him  his  private  secretary,  and  to  place  his  eldest  son 
under  his  care.  In  this  situation  he  became  acquaint- 
ed  with  most  of  the  wits  of  the  age ;  and  Pope,  wltom 
lie  agisted  in  his  Odyssey  (translating  the  whole  of 
the  first,  fourth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  books  of 
that  poem),  in  particular,  was  much  attached  to  him. 
Pope  s  interest  was  exerted  in  his  favour,  both  with 
Craggs,  the  secretary,  and  after  his  death,  with  lady 
Trumbull,  to  whose  son  he  was  apjiointed  tutor. 
J  lesides  the  translations  alluded  to,  he  published,  in 
170!),  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Verses;  a  volume  of 
poems,  1717;  Marmmne.  a  tragedy,  1723;  and  the 
Lives  of  Milton  ami  Waller,  with  an  edition  of  the 
poems  of  the  Litter.  His  death  took  place.  July  13th, 
1730.  As  a  ]M>et,  Kenton  displayed  much  harmony 
and  poetic  diction,  and,  as  a  translator,  consiilerable 
sweetness  ami  facility  of  versiflcation.  His  tragedy 
of  Mariamne  also  maintains  a  respectable  rank  among 
similar  dramatic  productions. 

FEOI),  or  FEUD.     See  Feudal  Swstrm. 

FEODOSIA;  a  city  of  European  Russia.     See 

r«/r«. 

FERDINAND;  German  emperors. 

1.  Ferdinand  1.,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  emperor  of  (iermany,  1558.  having  been 
chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  1531,  and  king  ot  Hun- 
gary ami  Bohemia,  1526.  In  1559,  he  held  a  diet 
at  Augsburg,  in  which  the  curren<7  of  tlie  empire 
was  regulated,  and  many  religious  grievances  suffered 
by  the  Protestants  were  exposed.  Ferdinand  was  of 
a  mild  character,  and,  at  the  second  session  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  1562,  lie  obtained  several  religi- 
ous privileges  for  his  subjects.  The  aulie  council 
(q.  v.)  was  definitively  organised  during  his  reign. 
He  ascended  the  throne  too  late  to  effect  as  much 
good  in  <  iermany  as  he  would  otherwise  hove  done. 

2.  Ferdinand  II.  succeeded  his  uncle  Matthias,  who 
died  without  children,  and  wIki  hail  secured  to  him 
the  succession  in  an  assembly  of  the  states,  in  H»17. 
He  ascended  the  imperial  throne  when  the  thirty 
years*  war  (q.  v.)  was  just  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  and  tlie  house  of  Austria  was  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion.    I  i  e  was  of  a  dark  and  reserved  character,  had 


|  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Ingolsta 
his  religious  views,  w;ih  wry  unlike  h» 
Ferdinand  1.,  Maximilian,  or  even  Kodolpt 
thias.  His  seal  was  excited  against  r\ery 
from  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Treii 
obstinately  adhered  to  hi  got  c<  I  and  nam* 

1  religion.     The  retreat  of  the  lhihemian  ft 
had  appeared  before  Vienna,  under  the  cu 
Thiirn,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  sernri 
tion  to  the  imperial  throne,  in  spite  of 
of  the  I'nion  and  the  Bohemians  (ltil»j. 
{tort  of  the  league,  and  of  the  elector  of  sai 
(Jeorge  I.,  placet!  him  firmly  on  the  throoi 
inia,  where  lie  relentlessly  persecuted  the  P 
banishing  their  preachers,  and  compelling  n 
sand  imiustrious  people  to  remove  to  km 
trim.     He  recalled  the  Jesuits,  and  tore  lJ 
of  privileges,  granted  by  Rodol|ili  II.,  wil 
liand.      (See   Calixtme*.)     He  declared 
Frederic  V. ,  under  tlie  ban  of  the  emjiire,  ai 
of  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  t 
die  Palatinate  to  the  duke  of  Havana,  who 
his  measures.     His  generals,  Tilly  and  V 
defeated  Christian  IV ..  king  of  Denm     ., 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  count  Mansft.%*. 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  taken 
Denmark,  were  put  under  the  ban  of  th 
Wnllenstein  was  invested  with  the  duchy 
lenburg.     He  also  attempted  to  make  turns 
of  tlie  commerce  of  the  Kaltic ;  but  this  pro; 
the  siege  of  Stralsund  being  rendered  mef 
the  protection  of  the  Hanse  towns.     He 
lished  the  edict  of  restitution  (ltittl).  restori 
ecclesiastical  foundations  which  had  been 
by  the  Protestants,  contrary  to  the  erclet  ii 
servatkm    (see   Religion*   Peace),  to    the 
l)is)Mi|>s  and  prelates,  «leclaring  the  Caivii 
excluded  from  the  religious  peace,  and  req 
Protestant  subjects  ot  Catholic  juinces  tn 
the  Catholic  religion.    This  edict  was  ca 
execution,  by  force  of  arms,  at  Augsht 
KaiuThuren  ami  Ratishon.      Hut  the  diss 
Wallenstein.  which  was  almost  iinanimou«r, 
ed  by  the  diet,  and  the  efforts  of  Richeiiei 
all  his  political  machinery  in  motion,  in  « 
cure  to  France  a  powerful  influence  in  I 
to  limit  the  almost  overwhelming  power  c 
of  Austria,  ami.  finally,  the  power  of  (iusta 
pirns,  supported  by  France  and  assisted  b 
testaiits,  when  they  found  all  hopes  of  ran 
destroyed  by  the  siege  of  Magdeburg.— I 
buted  to  prevent  Ferdinand  from  carryi 
into  execution.     The  death  of  (itntavu,  . 
the  victory  of  his  own  son,  the  archduke  f 
over  Hernard,  duke  of  VYiemar.  at  Nardil 
the  separate  peace  with  Saxony  (Prague,  It 
him  the  prosj^ect  of  an  ultimate  triumph 
Protestants.     Hut  tlie  treatment  of  the  i 
Treves,  who,  having  placed  himself  undei 
tection  of  France,  and  received  French  u 
hi«  fortresses,  was  carried  off"  from  Luxei 
the  Sjianish  troops,  by  the  command  of  I 
ami  Philip  IV.,  and  the  murder  of  the  Frei 
son,  gave  France  a  pretext  for  an  name 
with  Spain  and  Austria.   Sweden  could  not 
renewed  viirour.     Haner  (q.  v.)  defeated  thi 

1  and  Saxon  forces  at  Wittstock,  1636.  and  d 
out  of  Hesse;  and  Ferdinand  died  Feb. 
without  having  accomplished  his  design  of  c 

,  Protestantism  and  political  freedom  in  Gen 

.      3.  His  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  the  victor  oJ 

!  gen.  succeeded  him.  He  was  more  diapow 
jieace  than  his  rather.  Itaner,  and  Hernan 
Weimar,  repeatedly  defeated  the  imperii 

.  Still,  however,  tlie  diet,  assembled  at  Rj 
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■•hah)  ■■Ilia  TaaalU  ■art  I  In  mall  In   it I  much 

fata  lav  dirt,  yvt  Ik-  wm  unable  to  accomplish 
aidfrwi  At  lasa.  the  preliminaries  of  Hamburg 
<a>  aaei  nl  at  (1041),  by  tlw  article*  of  which  a 
aanl  ■»«»  waa  annnblad  at  Munsler  and 
Mbnet.  t*  the  nnnM  «f  Herniating  a  peace, 
llaf  *••  Wipal  lirhir*  (his  congress  commenced 
It— .  — 1  ta  llw  roran  Om,h  there  was  no 
<b*,o>  war  t-untinueit  witli  various  success.  In 
Ml.  «Va  ia*  AwrIm  i  who,  under  Vorstensnn.  hail 

m  af  the  otpiui  of  Bulimia,  under  W  range), 
le  to  the  peace. 

is  king  of  il" 
;  hat  that  prima-  died  Ihe  lint  year.  In  the 
tt!i  >  I,  «uat  Important  iJiantres  were  made 
k  tat  ■*-■■-  -■  ■  of  justice  Shortly  before  his 
•Ma  (in-T  ,  Fenltniual  cancJiaJe"!  a  league  witli  (lie 
f'unail  thn  Trillin 

fTJll'LVASn  V.,  kingnf  Arroiron,  who  received 
feat  lit  papc  tie  Ulie  oithe  Catholic,  tin  account  of 
<*»  maiitat  of  tha  Moon  from  Spain,  wis  Hie  son 
•f  Lac  Mai  II.,  Had  nu  bom  in  H53.  By  bin 
'  "  .qoaeoof  Caatlle.  lie  laid  the 
a  of  Ihe  different  Spanish  king- 
-  '-Tad  forty-two  years 
a  lived  together." 
nuplr  *haaa  united 
r  tha  control  of  the  husband. 
_  a,  closely  and  voluntarily  united 
ay  a  oaaaaaaMy  at* interest*."  ItabtUa  allowed  her 
Wta*l  to  tfiarr  thai*  in  the  government  of  Castile 
Hi  Ike  arinhiJt  of  afiiing  his  signature  to  the  de- 
o— ,.  aaa  of  aattja*  hit  arms  with  her  own.  With 
Ihaaas  «.».)  they  r»i-ed  Spain  to  an  eminence 
aaka.  •*>  aaa  arrrr  before  attained.  After  a  bloody 
■  <fn|iB,  they  conquered  Grenada  (U91),  tile 
""" '  h  the  Moors  yet  retained  pos- 
it of  their 


ifae  ships,  mid  which  made  them 

world.     (See  Cutnmbiu.)     This 

hud  the  foundation  of  die  Spauidi  as- 


lay  the  conquest  of  Navarre  i  Ijjla  :  lint  his 
faary  was  deceitful  and  despotic.  These  stains  ob- 
■are  the  great  qualities  which  made  him  tilt  first 
■■■  La  of  bis  line.  His  efforts  to  agemidin;  him- 
aCaadciiQtnD  bis  power,  ami  his  religious  bigotry, 
hi  haa  into  great  errors,  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
amaa>  rrrer  the  consciences  of  his  subjects,  he 
Masted  the  court  of  the  inquisition,  in  1480,  not 
axnwintr  that  be  thus  gave  the  clergy  a  power 
*a±  ihry  would  soon  im  nguinyt  die  monarch  him- 
a«l  Net  less  uivjust  and  impolitic  was  the  expulsion 
faVJews  IIW  and  the  banishment  of  the  Moors 
fSMi.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  Isabella  (1501?, 
b  Married  Germanic  de  Foil,  and  died  (1516)  of  Ihe 
aaayay,  produced  bran  aphrodisiac,  given  him  by  his 
and  wife.      Charles  1.  (V.)  succee<ied  him. 

IUD1NAND  I.  (at  an  earlier  period,  IV.)  of 
aWaaa,  faflrnl  of  Spain,  king  of  tike  Two  Sicilies, 
kaouJaa-  18,  1751,  was  the  third  son  of  Charles 
ID.,  tag  of  Spain,  wbom  he  succeeded,  in  17511,  on 
aae  throe  of  Naples,  on  the  accession  of  the  latter 
a>  that  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  IV.  took  the  reins  of 
pi'iiann  into  his  own  baads,  Jan.  IE,  1TG7.  The 
■    i    bad   hitherto  been  conducted  by 


and  that  of  his  elder  brother.  Charles  IV.  of  Spain, 
had  been  conducted  by  prince  Sunto  Nicandro,  a 
man  of  honest  intentions  but  of  limited  viewH.  Fer- 
dinand was.  therefore,  extremely  lKiion.nl,  and  conld 
never  be  induced,  by  (be  itnportiim  events  of  the  age, 
to  give  up  hunting,  ashing,  and  slmlbir  pleasures,  an 
commonly  the  occupation  of  tllose  to  whom  they 
should  be  the  least  fiimiliar.  While  a  eliild.  I'.r.l,- 
nand  showed  strong  inclitmtionj  towards  (lie  people, 
often  inviting  boys  in  the  stri-ot  to  visit  him,  Be,  On 
feast  days,  lie  loved  to  play  with  the  children  of  die 
laBQroni,  and,  even  In  his  later  days,  used  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  these  people,  wlio,  in  their 
turn,  called  him  by  the  familiar  epithet  ihmokc  (long 
nose),  he  having  the  nn-al  eloi^Titina  common  to  tho 
Spanish  Bom-bons.  l-'enliiuunl  tliui  liecaine  the  fa- 
vourite of  tho  people.  In  17IS8,  he  married  Marin 
Caroline,  daughter  of  die  empress  Maria  Theresa. 
Ilia  wife  soon  acquired  a  decided  influence  over  Pei^ 
diiiand.  Tanucei  was  still  jirime  minister.  He 
abolished,  in  17HJ.  the  feudal  tribute  of  a  white  horse, 
paid  annually  to  tilt:  pope  :  but  having  lost  the  favour 
■if  Charles  111.  of  Spuai,  he  tpi\  ■■  in  Ins  resignation  in 
777,  anil  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  Sambuca. 
The  king  was  now  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  to  en- 
ige  a  little  more  in  the  affairs  of  government ;  but 
did  nothing  without  her  advice.  Sambucn  there- 
re  atlemjrtcii  to  alienate  (lie  king  from  his  wife  by 
sans  of  a  beautiful  Miielbh  woman,  who  had  mar. 
*il  a  Frenchman    [Cafadar)  at   Naples;    but  the 

Sen  discovered  the  plot,  and  M.  and  Mine.  Gou- 
iviT.-  biiiiUiri]  t'rotii  N'njiles,  This  event  contri- 
buted lo  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  queen,  and  a 
feller  of  Sambuca'*  lo  Madrid,  in  which  he  gave  an 
unfavourable  account  of  the  queen,  having  been 
intercepted,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  native 
city,  Palermo,  iu  1784.  Acton  (u.  v.),  who  was  Ma 
successor,   followed     implicitly    the     wishes   of    the 

iueen  ;  and  the  cabinet   of  Madrid   now  lost  all  in- 
uenre  in  dial  of  Naples,  which  becnute  more  closely 
united  with  Austria  and  Britain.     But  the  French 
soon   involved    in   i(s   cotiscipiciices  (bis 
.e  of  Ihe 


deuiaud  of  France  to  renounce  all  connexion  with 
ain,  Ln  Touclic  aopeiinrd  with  u  French  squad- 
before  the  capital,  ami  compelled  the  court  lo 
accept  the  prescribed  coinlitious.  But,  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  Ferdinand  joined  tile  coalition 
against  France,  and  took  part  in  the  general  war 
from  1T93  to  i"U(i.  After  two  years  of  peace,  Ute 
victory  of  Nelson  at  Aboukir  ngnin  enirnged  Fenh- 
nand  against  the  Freiali.  who,  on  die  vlefcat  of  die 
Neapolitans  under  gi-neml  -Mack,  took  posses- 
sion of  tlie  whole  kingdom  (.Ian,  >.i,  179U),  and  pro- 
claimed tlie  Partlienopean  reuublic- 


»e  celebrated  iiiarqui' 

of  Uw  H  Pisa,    rib 


the  a 


n  of  affairs  yroluibly  rendered 


Yet 


cquauiled  with   the  character 


Neapolitans,  could,  for 
peeled  the  duration  of  the  republic.  The  court,  widi 
Acton,  had  already  tied  (1  lee.  SM,  ITlltl)  to  Palermo. 
But,  June  91,  171HI.  the  capital  a^iin  fell  into  die 
hands  of  die  roynlh-t  army,  under  cardinal  Ruflb,  and 
inimy  adherents  of  die  republic  were  esecuted. 
""he  court  did  not  return  to  Naples  till  January, 
900.  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Spain 
nd  Ihe  first  consul,  by  which  Ihe  integrity  of  tho 
kingdom  of  die  Two  Sicilies  was  guaranteed.  Not 
wiili-!;.  i  id  inn  this,  l,v  iin<  pence  with  France  (Florence. 
March  £8,  1801},  Naples  was  obliged  to  cede  tlie 
dei  Presidj,  &c,  and  to  receive  French  troops 


IHS 
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the  same  jiowcrs,  in  1 80S,  Ferdinand  wus  also  ob- 
liged to  promise  iK»t  to  | term  it  the  landiuir  of  tin* 
troons  of  the  belligerent  ijower*  in  Naples.  In  No- 
vemlier,  1805,  an  Anglo-Kiissinn  fleet  np|icarcd 
More  Naples,  and  12,000  Russians  were  lauded. 
Napoleon,  in  consequence,  sent  French  troops  into 
lilt*  Neapolitan  territory,  to  punish  the  kini*  for  this 
breach  ot  the  treaty,  Ferdinand  again  fled  to  Sicily, 
in  180(>,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British ;  but  the  queen  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  latter,  Ferdinand,  who  had  always 
governed  merely  nominally,  placed  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  his  son  Francis.  The  imbecility 
of  the  king,  whose  chief  occupation  was  hunting 
wild  boars,  and  distributing  the  lje»t  pieces  among 
his  favourites,  in  a  formal  way,  the  wretched  state 
of  the  numerous  nobility,  anil  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion of  the  court,  appear  from  nil  the  documents  of 
that  time  relating  to  Sicily.  See,  for  instance,  Ion  I 
Collingwoods  (q.  ▼.)  Life,  and  Ilnckert's  Biogra- 
phical Sketch,  publisher  I  by  (ioethc  (Tubingen,  18  L  I). 
Ilackeri  was  (winter  to  his  Sicilian  majesty,  (Jucen 
Caroline  was  obliged  to  leave  Sicily  in  December, 
181 1,  and  went,  by  way  of  Constantinople,  to  Vicuna, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  she  died,  Sept.  8, 
181 1.  The  liritish  then  prevailed  uj*»n  Uie  king 
to  take  the  reins  of  government  uiraiu  into  his  own 
hands.  The  congress  of  Vicuna  finally  re-established 
Fenliuand  IV.  in  all  his  rights  as  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  in  181 1.  (See  Mural*  and  Joseph  Jiftna- 
pnrtr.)  The  royal  family  once  more  entered  Naples, 
June  IT,  1 S 1 5,  and  Ferdinand,  Dec.  12,  LNlti, 
united  all  his  |>os  sessions  "on  this  side  the  Faro" 
(q.  v.)  and  "on  the  other  side  the  Faro"  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Ferdinand  /.  Nov.  27,  181 1,  Ferdinand  married 
the  widow itl  princess  of  Partana,  since  1815  duchess 
of  Floriila.  Feb.  10',  1818,  lie  concluded  a  concor- 
date  with  the  pope,  by  which  the  long  disputes  be- 
tween Naples  and  Home  were  finally  settled.  After 
the  Austrian  troops,  who  liad  re-established  him,  had 
left  Naples,  the  Austrian  general  Nugent  remained 
as  commander- in-chief  of  the  army.  He  abolished 
the  French  organisation  of  the  troops,  by  which  he 
rendered  himself  extremely  odious.  Almost  all  the 
good  regulations  which  Joseph  and  Mural  had  estab- 
lished fur  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  education, 
the  civilization  of  the  lazzaroni,  &c,  were  aliolished. 
In  the  peace  with  Algiers,  concluded  under  the 
mediation  of  Hriiain,  Ferdinand  obliged  himself  to 
pay  ¥5,000  piasters  annually.  Medici  (q.  v.)  was  then 
the  soul  of  his  administration.  In  1820,  Ferdinand 
was  obliged  to  swear  to  sup|tort  the  constitution,  mo- 
delled after  the  Spanish.  (See  Xaplex%  lirrulution  of ; 
and  Sicilies*  the  Tiro.)  The  Austrian  amis,  however, 
eu:ihlcd  him  to  disregard  his  oath  ami  solemn  pro- 
mises. They  re-established  him  (ufter  he  liad  been 
obliged  ugaiu  to  leave  Naples)  in  the  possession  of 
nlisulule  power,  in  1821.  He  died,  .Ian.  4,  1825, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Francis  I.  The 
duchess  of  Florida  dit.il  at  Naples,  April  25,  182G. 
Though  we  liave  seen  Fcrdinaiid  three  times  obliged 
to  leave  his  (capital,  and.  throughout  his  whole  life,  suj>- 
]Kirted  entirely  by  foreigners,  yet  the  inscription  on 
his  statue  in  the  stadj%  in  Naples,  nil  Is  him  the  moat 
trtrbivihlr.  As  to  Ferdinand's  personal  character,  ail 
asrrce  that  he  was  good-natured.  For  Uie  siillerintrs 
of  his  >uhjecis  he  felt  strong  sympathy.  He  estab- 
lished several  charitable  institutions  ;  among  others, 
the  colony  of  Sl  I, curio  (177^1),  of  which  he  wrote  a 
description  himself.  The  abbe  ricmnrou  translated 
il  into  French,  under  the  title  f fright?  dr  la  Popula- 
tion dr  S.  L»  ucft  rt  *#■#  I'rocri*,  urcc  les  l*ut  pour 
»'i  fumur  I'utirr,  par  Ferdinand  If. 
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1  ther  of  the  cni]»emr  Francis  I.,  gmihl  du) 
i  cany,  arcliduke  of  Austria.  &c,  Don i  Ma; 
•  succeeded  Ins  father,  the  cnqicmr  Leopi 
,  gnmd  duke  of  Tuscany,  July  2.  I7'K>.  'II 
I  whose  character  was  at  once  mild  awl  firm, 
I  his  eoiuitry  in  the  spirit  of  his  father.  A 
I  of  |ieacc  and  of  the  arts,  lie  prc*rrvr< 
neutrality  m  the  war  with  Frame,  ami  «a 
sovereign  who  acknowledged  the  FrencJ 
(Jan.  Iti,  ITi'2),  and  entered  into  dipk* 
nexions  with  it.  Tins  jiolicy  onended  ilir 
Lorn  Ion  ami  St  Petersburg,  and  the  Hnii* 
mem.  in  September,  l?!)3,  required  I  lie  c 
to  dismiss  the  ainliassador  of  Uie  republic, 
off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  France 
tlemand  was  not  complied  with,  the  llriu4 
dor,  lord  Hervey  (Oct.  8),  threatened  the 
ment  of  Leghorn,  and  a  descent  from  ti 
admiral  Hood,  who  showed  himself  off  tin 
if  Uie  grontl  duke  did  not  renounce  his 
within  12  hours.  Tuscany  wus  thus  oblij 
cede  to  the  coalition.  Ferdinand,  how 
avoiileil  all  offensive  regulations,  ami  < 
allow  the  fabrication  of  false  assignau  in 
When  the  French  army  afterwards  took  pu 
Piedmont,  Ferdinand  was  Uie  first  sove 
seceded  from  Uie  coalition.  He  sent  oh 
ti  to  Paris,  who  concluded  a  treaty,  Fel: 
The  Hritish,  however,  violated  Uie  net 
Tuscany,  which  was  recognised  by  Fi 
which  account  Hona|iarte  took  poacesrio 
horn,  June,  17! Mi.  ami  seiied  the  llriti*! 
there,  Hy  way  of  reprisal,  a  Hritish  fleet 
took  possession  of  Porto  Ferraio,  in  LJ 
FreiK'h  directory  wished  to  unite  Tuscan 3 
Cisalpine  republic,  but  the  irrand  duke,  fa 
concluded,  February,  17U7,  between  Manf 
general  lionaparte,  re-established  Uie  ne 
his  states,  whereupon  Uie  Hritish  abantk 
Ferraio,  and  the  French  Leghorn.  -Fenli 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  French  government 
some  masterpieces  of  ait,  auioiu;  wliich  was 
de'  Metlici,  from  the  Florentine  gallery.  U 
museum.  The  intrigues  of  Uie  reviiluiicN 
iinving  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  a: 
of  his  own  subjects,  and  to  banish  Uuxe 
who  fomented  these  disturliances,  he  cm 
this  ailiur  with  the  greatest  moderation 
}Njliiical  condition  of  Italy  compelled  lui 
with  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  sent  ! 
to  conduct  Uie  negotiation*.  The  French 
therefor**,  demanded  of  him.  in  the  be) 
17**8,  a  definitive  declaration  of  war  or  alia 
troops  of  the  king  of  Naples  then  took  pa 
Letrhoni,  in  Decemlier,  and  it  was  only  b 
ment  of  large  sums  of  money.  Uutt  the  g 
c*ould  procure  tlieir  removal,  when  the  FreJ 
under  Serrurier,  also  evacuated  Tuscany, 
quence  of  Uie  violation  of  Uie  treaty  of  C 
mio,  Fnince  declared  war  against  Ausuii 
cany,  in  March,  17!)!),  and  again  occupied 
duchy.  Ferdinand  retired  to  Vienna.  By 
of  Luueville  (1801),  lie  surrendered  T« 
Ktrurui.  11  nd  Tu*canjj)i  receiving  a»  an  tnd 
the  treaty  of  Paris  (Dec.  ?ti.  1 80S),  th- 
Saluburg.  with  the  diunily  of  elector, 
den,  three  quarters  nf  F.:chsUuli.  and  hah  « 
the  united  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  0 
that  of  Tuscany,  liy  the  peace  of  Prf-»b 
he  was  obliged  to  Mirreiiiler  his  electorate 
and  Havana.  re«Tivinir  in  return  Wurtxbur 
accession  to  the  confeileration  of  the  Kh 
*J."»,  ISIH),  he  lost  his  dignity  of  elector, 
made  uramlduke  of  Wurtzbnrg.  Napole 
•?uis|u*|  this  prince  in  variolic  «.ij-.     \U  : 
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.  Ial?,Bs  their  future  king. 

>  .May  30,  IBM)  restored  him  the 

r,  noairding  to  the  terms  <it 

he  enmm&sioners  of  Joachim 

1  •tuk*>,  oxicloded  April  £0;  uud 

-ma  added  to  Tuscany  the  Stalo 

»  pert  »r  Ktlat  which  had  hitherto  been 

■  of  tlae  king  of  Naples,  (tie  princi- 

b,  and  sonic  other  districts.    On  the 

n  of  1'ari*.  tlie  masterpieces  uf  nil 

n  camcil  off  from  the  Florentine  gallery 

The    gnu  id   duke   was   once   mule 

"'-  atpltal.  in  1815.  when  Juachim 

S«f  effecting  the  independence 
against  Austria.     Ferdinand 
il  Leghorn,  hut  returned  to  Florence 
14.  after  Uw  defeat  of  ttao  Neapolitans 
-tan    general   count   Nugent,  at   1'isloia 
By  Uf  trail*  of  Paris,  uf  1*17.  it  «M 
( . on  the  ilcitli  of  Maria  Louisa,  arch- 
'■ram.  Liters  should  also  be  added  to 
"■n  t(':i(  the  archduke  "luiiild  cid,- 
imuii  liii  Bohemian  states.     Pcr- 
_jt  wife,  n   KtfoHlail   princess,  id 
.__i.  Id  185(1,  Mary  of  Saxony,  the  eld- 
*  daughter  -in-law.     lie  died  June  IT, 
Iwl   by  lii-  mily  sun,  Leopold 
',    married  to  Maria   Amu, 
*  Maximilian  of  Saxony . 
Mi  VII.      It   is  rery  difficult  In  altaln 
a  of  the  riuncler  of  individual  in 
Few   men   lutve   been   portrayed  of- 
r  king  of  Spain,  and  fewer  lime 
fOTo.-ily   understood.      Ferdinand   VII., 
•m    «W  of  Ihr  India,  as  he  styled  hiin- 
m  n  uf  Chnrli*  I V .  nnd  of  Maria  Louisa 
i,  Jamghtfr  of  the  Infant  of  Spuin,  don 
■at  duke  cf  Parma  and  Placentia.  wn  of 
f  Snin ;  cunscqnently  Maria  Louisa  was 
w*  of  Chark*  IV.,  and  mother  and  se- 

■  «f  Ferdinand,  who  was  burn  Oct.  II. 
e  aeir  to  the  crown  uf  Spain  has  the  title 
fJMttnti,  in  which  capacity  he  nu  re- 
a  December  1780,  by  the  cortei  uf  the 

Ferdinand  VU.  was  bom  with  a  v.'ry 
akkly  constitution,  and  suffered  a  variety 
i  daring  his  infancy.  Tlie  preceptors  of 
usee  ail  men  of  great  merit.  The  cele- 
ob  EKoiqoii  was  his  teacher  in  ethics, 
■nphy,  and  history.  The  celebrated  father 
d,  the  lutlmr  of  an  excellent  translation  uf 
circled  bishop  of  Segovia,  and 
■inc.  luperimended  his  religious  i 

He  rewired  lessons  in  military  tactics 
el  Maturana,  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  n 
■itorioos  character.  Scarcely  liad  Fenli- 
d  through  the  dangers  of  infill  icy,  when  he 
•e  the  hatred  of  his  mother.  This 
d  by  tlie  prince  of  peace  iGndoy) 
lountablt  obstacle  lo  his  nmhitioi 

, . ..  it  of  the  crown.  Ferdinand  wa 
aenecuted,  and  his  youth  may  be  said  li 
i  passed  in  the  midst  of  tribulations.  Mi 
mnl  years,  deprived  of  all  commuiiiratkni 
npondence,  except  with  tlie  few  imbecile 
who  were  appointed  to  watch  his  person. 
1#H,  he  was  mstried  to  Maria  Antonia 
if  Hourbon,  a  princess  of  Naples,  his  cousin. 
■*»  was  highly  accomplished.  Possessing 
■d  Kind,  anil  great  independence  uf  eharuc- 
■M  opened  the  eyes  of  lier  husband  to  tlie 

■  proceedings   of  the   court.      Ferdinand, 

■  Whence  of  the  dukes  of  San  Carlos  and 
KWuue  jealous  of  hie  wife,  and  even  uf- 
•  «**  gross  insult*.     After  a  must  difficult 


labour  and  long  sickness,  dnrhij;  which  she  was  Iwr- 
huruusly  lepflrcited  Iron,  h.r  husband,  -lie  fell  a  virtim 
to  a  violent  medicine,  May  X\,  IStiii.  An  apotlu- 
Ciiry  of  the  court  shut  himself  some  month*  after, 
leaving  n  written  paper,  in  which  he  confessed  Hi. 
part  he  liod  taken  in  the  ibath  of  the  priori--.-. 
Ferdinand  was  marriei)  a  second  time,  Sept.  W,  IHIti, 
*)  Marin  Isabel,  of  Hrngutua,  princess  of  Portugal, 
ho  died  In  December,  1818,  in  a  ft.  Au  opuatlon 
was  performed  l»  extract  tlie  fa-tus  from  tlie  womb 
ufUie  unfortunate  i|iteen.  He  married  a  Ihinlliir.e, 
on  the  !fd  of  October,  IMI'I,  Maria  Joseph  Amelia,  a 
princess  of  Saxony,  who  died  in  1889.  His  fourth 
wite,  Maria  Christina  Uiru  ISIMT'.tlie  present  queen- 
regent,  is  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  Fran- 
short  time  after  Ihe  conspiracy  aiiainst  the  Hie 
of  Charles  IV.  look  place,  Ferdinand  was  arrested, 
and  a  process  was  instituted  to  discover  the  authors 
of  tlie  plot;  but,  after  u  ltch  dwil  uf  scandal,  tlie 
ruturnl  ^"lilne.-- uf  l  liiiiii--  indncei!  him  to  |<«rdnn 
Ferdinand.  Several  persons  of  rank  were  exiled ; 
nmoni  them,  the  dukes  of  San  Carlos  and  Infimtado. 
.\»l»ili'on  udi  consulied  by  Fentiimltd  in  tile  year 
1807.  Count  Beauliarmiis.theamliassador  of  Napo- 
Icm,  promised  Ferdinand  the  '■iipport  uf  his  master. 
The  project  being  diwovered.  it  was  frustrated.  The 
people,  wlw  hated  Godoy.  thinking  tlintall  the  harsh 
t  rent  men  t  which  Ferdui.iii.l  .-vjitritrii  e.1  wu-  the  t-it.-i  i 
uf  the  machinalions  of  the  prince  of  peace,  and  11  - 

I  H. 


t  his  son  wa?  in  the  wrung. 
Frum  tins  lime,  tlie  prlmr  uf  A-turias  was  the  peo- 
ple's idol ;  and,  on  tlie  19th  of  March,  1808,  Charles 
was  forced  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  aon. 
Immediately  after  the  alniication,  the  ex-klng,  with 
' '     queen,  departed  for  France.     Soon  after,  Ferdi- 
:d  VII.  received  an  invitation  to  go  to  Burgos  to 
.Bt  Sapolwn,   Tlieiiew  king  departed  from  Madrid 
in  the  beginning  of  April.      V,  hen  he  arrived  at  Hur- 
gos,  it  was  imifnatt-il  to  linn  thai,  lie  should  go  as  far 
Vittoria,  ami  thence   l.u  Uiiyoiuie,  in  France.     At 

yonne,  he  atxticnteil.  not,  a-  i-  cot inly  1-lieve.l, 

of  force  being  used,  but  after  i 


there  ;  after  which  the  crown  was  conferred  by  Na- 
poleon on  his  brother  Ju«<ph.  then  kins  of  Naples. 
The  grandees,  tribunals,  ami  the  deputies  of  tlie  old 
cortes  of  the  kiutiiloui.  -won-  obedience  to  the  new 
king.  Charles  IV.  mnl  his  wife  went  from  Bayonne 
to  Huunlenux,  theiiee  to  Murseilles.aiiJ  uftenvurds  U) 
Kume.  Feniinand  was  scut  lo  Vnlencay,  wliere  he 
remained  till  after  tin-  disastrous  (anipuign  of  1813, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  Napoleon,  in 
the  momhi  of  Ilec»  mli-.-r,  he  returned  to  Spain. 

Thus  released  from  u  captivity  of  six  years,  the 
young;  monarch,  i"  company  with  his  uncle,  the  In- 
lant  don  Antonio,  ami  his  bruilur,  don  Carlos,  u 
couiessor,  and  several  of  his  attendants,  readied 
the  Cats  Ionian  frontier,  March  it.  1814.  Marshal 
Sucliet  wascluirgcd  with  the  =41  fe  conduct  of  tlie  king 
to  the  frontiers ;  and.  011  the  hitter's  arrival  at  the 
limits  of  the  Spanish  territory,  Ihe  decree  of  the  cortes 
and  of  the  regency  was  immediately  communicate.! 
to  him.  During  his  journey,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  kind  end  paternal   Lone  of  Ferdinand.     He  gn\e 

tin-  -t.  uiieipiivocal  :i— in-,. in  1--  [1 1,-1 1,  n-  the  1  uii.ii.--u 

father  of  his  peojJe,  lie  had  determined  u>  collect  ttm 
members  of  every  party  umler  the  royal  mantl",  Ulal 
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His  early  disappointment  in  his  examination  of 
society,  his  investigation*  of  the  state  of  the  common 
people,  his  intercourse  with  public  men,  and  the  tre- 
mendous convulsions  he  had  witnessed,  liad  all  con- 
bpired  to  impress  upon  his  niind  the  same  convictiim  i 
— that  the  only  resource  for  meliorating  the  state  of ' 
his  own  and  oilier  countries,  and  for  preventing  a 
repetition  of  the  horrors  which  he  had  witnessed,  was 
to  be  found  in  early  education;  and  he  resolved  hence- 
forth to  devote  himself  to  this  as  the  object  of  his 
life.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of 
education  of  Heme,  but  was  soon  convinced  that 
nothing  adequate  could  he  accomplished  on  this  sub- 
ject, through  the  medium  of  legislative  commissions ; 
ami,  having  come  into  possession  of  an  ample  tor- 
tune,  lie  resolved  to  devote  this  to  his  great  object, 
and  to  form  on  his  own  estate,  and  on  an  independ- 
ent basis,  a  model  institution,  in  which  it  should  be 
proved  wliat  education  could  accomplish  for  the  be- 
nefit of  humanity.  He  married,  about  this  time,  a 
Bernese  lady,  of  the  patrician  family  of  I  schemer, 
who  lias  borne  him  nine  children,  six  of  whom,  os  well 
as  their  mother,  are  devoted  coadjutors  in  his  plan  of 
benevolence. 

In  pursuance  of  his  great  design,  he  soon  after 
purchased  the  estate  called  Hofwyl,  and  his  life, 
henceforward,  forms  an  imj>ortunt  jmgc  in  the  re- 
cords of  benevolent  enterprise.  1  lis  great  object  was 
to  elevate  all  classes  of  society,  by  fitting  them  better 
for  their  respective  stations, and  to  render  theni  happy 
ami  united,  without  destroying  tliat  order  which  Pro- 
vidence had  appointed,  and  which  the  governments 
of  Europe  preserved  with  so  much  jealousy.  He 
believed  it  important  to  collect  in  one  institution  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  each  with  their  appropriate  means 
of  improvement,  and  thus  to  establish  proucr  and 
friendly  relations  between  them.  He  considered  it 
of  high  importance  to  make  agriculture  the  basis  of 
such  an  institution.  He  regarded  it  as  the  employ- 
ment best  of  all  adapted  to  invigorate  the  body  ;  but 
he  also  l>elieved  that,  by  elevating  agriculture  from 
a  mere  handicraft  to  an  art  founded  upon  scientific 
principles,  and  leading  directly  to  the  operations  of 
the  great  First  Cause,  it  would  lx*come  a  pursuit 
peculiarly  fitted  to  elevate  and  purify  the  mind,  and 
serve  as  tile  basis  of  improvement  to  the  labouring 
classes,  and  to  society  at  large.  He  selected  Hofwyl 
on  account  of  its  situation ;  so  insulated  as  to  secure 
it  from  tile  influence  of  bad  examples,  yet  surrounded 
by  villages  which  would  furnish  labourers,  and  only 
six  miles  from  tlie  city  of  Berne.  It  was  an  estate  of 
about  two  hundred  acres,  under  poor  cultivation,  lying 
on  a  hill  filled  with  springs,  ami  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  valley  eighty  feet  in  depth.  1 1  e  commenced 
with  employing  a  large  number  of  laliourers  |a  dig- 
ging drains  in  every  direction,  some  even  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  which  completely  freed  the  arable  land 
from  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  formed  into 
a  streamlet  round  the  hill,  which  served  to  irrigate 
its  borders  and  the  level  below,  ami  convert  them  into 
rich  meadows.  His  next  plan  was  to  turn  up  the 
whole  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  ami  then 
replace  it,  putting  tlie  stones  and  gravel  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  reserving  the  richest  portions  for  the  sur- 
face. Another  object  of  importance  was  to  convert 
the  swampy  grotiiid  around  into  meadows,  by  cover- 
ing it  about  a  foot  in  depth  with  sand  and  soil  from 
the  upland.  This  was  effected  in  ]>art  by  means  of  j 
the  stream  we  liave  mentioned,  which  was  made  to 
wash  down  successive  hanks  of  earth  placed  before 
it,  and  in  part,  during  the  winter,  by  sleds  descend- 
ing ami  raising  each  other  alternately,  by  means  of 
pulleys,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  ciml  beds.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  operations,  he  erected  extensive 
additions  to  the  granaries  (then  more  tlian  sufficient 


for  the  actual  produce),  to  provide  for  the 
crops  he  untifi|uied. 

All  this  excited  ridicule  among  his  rnei 
alarm  and  remonstrance  among  his  friends; 
of  his  family  who  were  connected  with  him, 
by  his  a.  1  vice,  to  sustain  the  burden  alone, 
to  obtain  ample  supplies  of  manure,  he  ci 
the  system  ot  stall-feeding,  with  a  Large  iw 
cattle,  which  were  constantly  supplied  w 
grass,  instead  of  being  sintered  to  feed  tfl 
tun's ;  and  erected  ample  reservoirs  fur  I 
liquid  manure  of  e.  cry  kind,  the  care  of  wi 
pied  a  part  of  every  day's  labour.     A  syv 
years*  cropping,  with  deep  ploughing,  anta » 
tion  of  superior  machines  for  breaking  U| 
weeding,  and  sowing,  ensured  him  success  ; 
lands  of  Hofwyl  have  been  made  to  yield 
their  former  produce,  with  an  nniutermille. 
siou  of  cro|>s.     'I  he  lnl>oiirs  of  the  plougi 
only  lialf  tlie  numlicr  of  animals  formerly 
the  fields  of  grain  produce  nineteen  foul  tL 
of  tlie  seed  sown. 

The  system  of  agriculture  has  been  fid! 
by  repeated  visits  of  distinguished  nira  of 
and  the  commissioners  of  various  guW 
Switzerland  and  (iermany,  and  its  ecw™ic 
fully  ascertained,  as  exhibiting,  in  a  si  | 
how  much  larger  an  amount  of  nour  i 

drawn  from  a  given  portion  of  soil  umi 
generally  sup|MHcd.     Hofwyl  has  nimishc 
mental  farmers  to  a  number  of  princes  and  I 
of  various  parts  of  Kurope  ;  and  its  pupils  I 
employed  in  tlie  formation  am!  directum  of 
portant  agricultural  institutions.     An  est* 
was  also  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  bis 
instruments  of  agriculture,  which  have  b 
('very  j>art  of  Kuro|>e.     At  successive  pen 
tious  luive  been  made  to  the  domain  of 
increasing  it  to  a  In  Hit  tiOO  acres  ;  which 
lushed  all  the  varieties  of  soil  ami  siuiaiiun 
to  render  the  whole  a  complete  ex]*rin» 
model   farm.     Hut  Fellenberg  occupied   I 
improving  agriculture  only  as  a  means  tn 
ini|»ortant  end  of  improving  man  himself;  a 
the  whole  period  tliat  lie  was  thus  artiveJj 
in  this  subject,  he  was  not  less  engaged  in  c 
the  institutions  of  education,  which  form 
object  of  Iris  life,  ami  tlie  chief  glory  of 
Soon  after  his  friends  witlidrew  trouvail  u 
in  his  plans,  tlie  germ  of  a  scientific  ii 
formed,  by  associating  two  or  three  |w 
own  sons,  and  employing  private  tutors  ■ 
house. 

AlMHit  this  time,  Pestaloui  was  oblige 
embarrassment  of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and 
of  the  government  of  Heme,  to  leave  I      i 
On  tins  occasion,  Fellenherr  was  ia 
briugiug  him  to  the  chateau  of  Burnse*-.  ■ 
a  mile  from  Hofwyl,  in  the  hope  of  fbrmii 
cooperation,  that  republic  of  education  u- 
his  favourite  object  to  establish.     By  1 
eanuNt  desire,  he  undertook  to  advance 
ami  to  direct  tlie  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
ment  for  a  year.     Hut  the  strict  order 
economy,  which  Fellenberg  deemed  neca 
large  establishment,  ill  accorded  with  the 
ot  the  good  i'estaloui.  whose  benevolence 
regular  in  its  operation  as  it  was  an        in 
ter.    Such  a  union  was,  in  its  natm«r,        ■ 
lVstalosi  soon  after  was  offered  the  iumJ 
castle  of  Yverdun.  and  left  the  vicinity  c 
witli  unpleasant  feelings  towards  Fellenberj 
by  a  course  of  conduct  which  often  restrai 
he  deemed  his  best  feelings,  or 
noble  but  wandering  flights. 
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imjIT,;.  Cranpelled  to  ftj,  he  retired 
r*  be  livrd  in  concealment.  Meantime, 
«auaw  sensible  of  his  injustice,  anil, 
■ami  tbM  Perdusi  «as  still  alive,  and 
HfixI  twelve  camels,  loaded  with  rich 
v  are*  to  the  poet.  Tliey  arrived  at  the 
MM  as  his  corpse  was  brought  out  for 

■ii  ^  h  one  of  die  finest  Asiatic  poems. 
Jk  Penan  language  can  be  compared 
i  iaestimabie  as  a  history,  although,  as 
ie  Kd.  A  fragment,  culled  Sohreh, 
~*1cuUb,  1814,  with  an  English  Iransla- 
ktrooo.  In  1811,  professor  Lumsden 
rfMa  the  whole,  which  whs  estimated  In 
rofe.  fcil.  ;  only  one  volume  has  as  yet 
..ueres,  1820,  gave  on  abridgment  of  tlie 
wo    van.       An    English    translation, 

SCInuupion,  1788,  »  still  uniiuished. 
be  found  translated  in  Jones's  Com- 
i  Wlrk«i-»  F-rtia*  CAreitw.M-,,  in 
anaar.  hi  Die  Dmt*e*en  ilrrtm;  in  the 
-  "^moi.  and  in  Von  Hammer's 
n  Hrdekumtt  JVrwi'nM. 
m.  nn  eminent  historical  and 
]  in  1T24,  at  Lojiierait,  in 
wish  his  father  was  minister. 
Perth  and  St  Andrews,  whence 
II  Main  mil  In  i lull)  Tin  the  ministry. 
>  chaplain  in  the  ttfd  regiment  of  foot, 
a  nun  of  Aix-la-ChRpetle.  returned  to 
where,  a*i  libit,  lie  was  njele  profcssor 
pktknophy,  and  afterwards  of  moral 
In  1767  appeared  his  Essay  on  Civil 
1773.  lie  accompanied  the  earl  of  Ches- 
m  travel*  In  1776,  he  replied  to  doctor 
■til  Liliwty,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
of  secretary  to  the  mission  sent  to 
1778,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
j— (lies.  On  his  return,  lie  resnrued 
rf  his  professorship,  and  composed 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  which  was 
1 1783,  in  three  vols.  4to.  In  1793,  he 
a  lectures  in  the  form  of  a  Treatise  on 
Political  Science,  in  two  vols.  Ho.  He 
■y  16,  1816. 

ON,  Jahks,  an  eminent  experimental 
,  mechanist,  and  astronomer,  was  bom  of 
•  at  Keith,  in  Banffshire,  in  1710.  He 
rad  by  hearing  bis  lather  teach  his  elder 
i  very  early  discovered  a  peculiar  taste 
rs.  by  making  a  wooden  clock,  al'ler  lieiug 
the  inside  of  one.  As  soon  as  bis  age 
it,  he  was  employed  by  a  farmer  to  tend 
n  which  situation  he  acquired  n  know- 
stars,  and  constructed  it  celestial  !_-]nl m- . 
ordinary  ingenuity  becoming  known  to 
wing  pjentry,  tliey  enabled  him  to  obtain 
id  mathematics  and  drawing,  in  which 
is  improvement  was  so  rapid,  that  he 
Edinburgh,  and  drew  portraits  in  minin- 
jdi  employ m<"i)t  he  supported  himself  for 
.  In  1713,  he  rehired  to  London,  where 
radored  to  the  royal  society,  and  puli- 
■maictl  tallies  and  lecturer.  He  also 
r»  in  experimental  philosophy,  and  among 
was  George  III.,  then  prinoe  of  Wales, 
lot-  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  .£'50  a- 
1763,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
.y.  without  the  usual  fees  j  and  snrh  wire 
ty  and  the  presents  privately  made  him, 


A  worth  £6000.     He  • 


-  well  ;n-.|iiiiir 


BBBy.nnd  experimental  and  natural  phi- 
■*  hi*  mathematical  knowledge  was  very 
id  of  algebra  he  knew  lilUe  beyond  the 


notation.  II  is  death  took  place-  in  I77U.  Illsa-orks 
are,  Astronomical  Tables  and  Precept!,  8vo, ; 
Astronomy  Explained  ;  Introduction  to  Astronomy; 
Tables  and  Tracts ;  Lectures  in  Mechanics.  Hydro- 
statics, Pneumatics,  and  <  iptics  ;  Select  Mechanic*! 
Exercises ;  The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective ; 
An  Introduction  to  Electricity  ;  Tliree  Letters  to  the 
Ilev.  John.  Kennedy  ;  and  several  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

FERGUSSON,  Kobkkt  ;  a  Scottish  poet,  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  September 
5,  1751.  He  spent  six  years  at  the  schools  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dundee,  mid  afterwards  studied  at  the 
metropolitan  university  and  at  St  Andrews.  He 
was  at  one  time  destined  lor  the  kirk  of  Scotland  ; 
but  be  relinquished  hi-  prospects  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  and  became  clerk  to  a  writer  to  I  lit 
signet — n  title  which  designates  a  peculiar  order  of 
Scottish  attorneys.  He  wrote  poems,  both  in  pure 
English  and  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  His  poems  are 
die  careless  ediislonsof  an  irregular,  thnri  amiable 


—an  accomplishment  which  proved  detrimental  lo 
the  poet.  The  excesses  into  which  he  was  led 
impaired  his  feeble  con-titiiiion.  mid  brought  on 
disease,  which  terminated  li is  exigence  October  10, 
1774.  He  was  buried  in  the  Canongate  church- 
yard, Edinburgh,  when-  Hums  erected  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  this  kindred  genius.  His  poems 
hai  e  been  often  printed. 

FERMANAGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  al-iiit  torly-five  miles  ill  length 
and  thirty-four  in  breadth,  boiuultd  on  the  east  by 
the  counties  of  Monaehivn  and  Tyrone,  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Cnvan  and  Leitrim.  and  on  tlie  nortli  bj- 
llie  comity  of  Donegal.  Lough  Eme  divides  tlie 
county  nearly  throughout  its  nlmle  extent  from 
north-west  lo  south-west.  The  chief  occupations  of 
the  inliabitnnts  consist  in  rearing  black  cattle  and 
manufacturing  linen.  Eitniskillcn  is  the  county 
town.      Poiiulali.iu  of  die  county  in  1831,  140,549. 

FERMENTATION  ;  the  spontaneous  changes 
Which  vegetable  matter  undergoes  when  exposeiflu 
ordinary  atmospherical  temperature-  So  lung  as 
w^ttahle  sulist;iii'es  remiiin  in  connexion  with  tlie 
living  plants  by  which  they  were  produced,  the  ten- 
dency of  their  elements  to  form  new  combinations 
is  controlled;  but,  as  soon  as  tlie  vital  principle  is 
extinct,  they  become  subject  to  the  unrestrained  in- 
fluenceofcliemical  afEnity.  Owing  to  the  difference 
tlie  constitution  id  dilli  rent  vegetable,  compounds, 
wever,  they  are  not  all  equally  prone  to  fermcutn- 
m ;  nor  is  tile  nature  of  the  change  tlie  same  in 
all  of  them.  Thus  alcohol,  malic,  acetic,  and  benzoic 
acids,  may  be  kepi,  in.iciiniicly  wiihuut  alteraliou ; 
while  others,  such  ns  eliucu.  suirrir.  starch,  and  muci- 
liiEinoiii  sulislances  arc  very  liable  lo  dcroiajiositioii. 

"n  like  maimer,  the   sj taneous  change  sometimes 

eraiinntes  in  the  lin-iuaiinu  of  -li^iir ;  at  another 
ime,  in  that  of  alcohol  ;  at  a  third,  in  tliat  of  acetic 
eid  ;  and,  at  a  fourth.  '">  the  loud  iii*solution  of  tlie 
abslance.  This  has  In!  to  the  division  of  the  fer- 
nentative  process.--  into  Four  distinct  kinds,  vus.,  tlie 
ticc/mrinr,  the  emouj,  the  acetutii,  and  the  pulrrfuc- 
ii'e  fermentation.  The  only  substance  known  to  un- 
dergo the  SBCclauiiie  f.nii.utatioa  is  starch.  When 
this  substance  i?  kept  moist  lor  a  considerable  length 
of  lime,  a  cliauiti'  gradually  ensues,  and  a  quantity 
"  sugar  equal  to  ahum  hall  the  "eight  of  the  sUircu. 
ipinyeil  is  general cd.  KxiK.isure  lo  the  atmosphere 
not  necessary  to  ibis  change,  though  the  quant'ly 
of su^ar  is  bncreasiil  by  ilie  access  ol  air.  Tlie  con- 
ditions  requiulc  fur  est;ii|li-hui-  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion are  the  following,,  vis,,  the  presence  of  sugar. 
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wnter,  yeast,  and  n  certain  temperature.  To  ob- 
serve the  chemical  clinnges  which  occur,  we  must 
dissolve  five  pints  of  su»nr  in  nlmul  twenty  of  water, 
adding  a  little  yeast,  ami,  introducing  the  mixture 
into  a  glass  flask,  furnished  with  a  lient  tiilie,  the 
extremity  of  which  open*  under  an  inverted  jar  full 
of  water  or  mercury,  apply  a  temperature  of  00°  or 
70 J  Fahr.  to  the  materials.  In  a  short  time,  we 
si inll  oliserve  tlie  syrup  to  liccome  muddy,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  air  iMibbles  to  form  around  Uie  ferment ; 
tliese  unite,  ami,  attaching  themselves  to  {articles  ot 
tlie  yeast,  rise  along  with  it  to  the  surface,  forming 
a  stratum  of  froth.  The  yeasty  matter  will  then  dis- 
engage itself  from  tlie  air,  fall  to  tlie  Uittoni  of  the 
vessel,  to  acquire  buoyancy  a  second  time,  and  so  on. 
'lhe  fermentation  will  continue  for  two  or  three  <luys, 
when  it  will  terminate,  leaving  the  impuriLieH  to  sub- 
side, and  the  liquor  clear  and  transparent.  The  only 
appreciable  changes  which  are  found  to  have  omirred 
during  the  process,  are  the  disappearance  of  the 
sugar,  and  tlie  formation  of  alcohol  which  remains  in 
the  flask,  and  of  cnrlxmic  acid  which  is  collected  in 
the  inverted  jar.  The  yeast  niqienrs  to  liave  oper- 
ated only  by  bringing  on  the  termentation,  without 
further  contributing  to  the  products.  The  atmo- 
spheric air,  liaviug  been  excluded  by  tlie  nature  of 
the  apparatus,  can  liave  exercised  no  effect  ui«»n  the 
result.  The  true  theory  of  the  process  is  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  the  Miliar,  which  disappears,  is 
almost  precisely  equal  to  the  united  weights  of  tlie 
alcohol  and  cnrI>oiiic  acid  ;  anil  hence  the  former  is 
Mqqiosed  to  be  resolved,  during  the  process,  into  tlie 
two  hitter.  Though  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  is  not 
susceptible  of  the  \inous  fermentation,  without  l>eing 
mixed  with  yeast,  yet  tlie  saccharine  juices  of  plants 
do  not  require  the  addition  of  that  substance  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  contain  some  principle,  which,  like 
y<»ast,  excites  the  fermentative  process.  Thus  the 
juice  of  the  crape,  of  the  apple,  &c,  ferments  spon- 
taneously, but  not  without  enjoying  access  to  tlie  air  ; 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  it  must  contain 
a  principle  wliich  is  convertible  into  yeast,  or,  at 
least,  into  a  compound,  which  acquires  tlie  charac- 
teristic pmjierty  of  that  substance,  by  absorbing 
oxygen. 

The  various  kinds  of  stimulating  fluids,  prepared 
by  means  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  are  divisible 
into  wines,  which  are  formed  from  the  Juices  of  sac- 
cluirine  fruits,  ami  the  various  kinds  of  ale  and  beer 
produced  from  a  decoction  of  the  nutritive  grains 
previously  malted.  The  juice  of  the  grape  is  superior, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  making  wine,  to  that  of  all  other 
fruits,  not  merely  in  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  saccliarine  matter,  sine*'  this  deficiency  may  In* 
supplied  artificially,  but  in  the  nature  of  its  acid. 
The  chief  or  only  acidulous  principle  of  tlie  mature 
grape,  ripened  in  a  warm  climate,  such  as  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  Madeira,  is  tlie  bi tartrate  of  potash. 
As  tiiis  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  deposited  during  the  vinous  fermentation ; 
and  an  additional  quantity  subsides,  constituting  the 
crust,  during  the  progress  of  wine  towards  its  point 
of  highest  perfection.  Tlie  juices  of  otlier  fruits,  on 
tlie  contrary,  such  as  the  gooseberry  or  currant,  con- 
tain the  malic  or  citric  acids,  which  are  soluble  both 
in  water  and  alcoliol.  ami  of  which,  therefore,  they 
can  never  be  deprived.  Consequently,  tliese  wines 
are  only  rendered  palatable  by  the  presence  of  free 
sugar,  which  conceals  the  taste  of  the  acid ;  and 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
fenuciitatkHi  long  before  the  whole  of  the  saccliarine 
matter  Is  consumed.  For  tlm  same  reason,  these 
wines  do  not  admit  of  being  long  kept ;  for  as  soon 
as  tin*  free  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  by  tlie 
slow  icrmnitulive  |»roce>s,  which  may  be  retarded  by 


the  addition  of  brandy,  lwit  cannot  be  ] 
liquor  acquires  a  strong,  sour  taste. 

Ale  and  beer  differ  from  wines,  in 

large  quantity  of  mucilaginous  ami  r? 

ters,  derived  from   the  malt  with  wl 

made.     From  tlie  presence  of  these  hi 

always  contain  a  tree  acid,  ami  are  gi 

to   pass   into  tlie  acetous  fermenUituj 

taste  is  concealed  partly  by  free  suit 

ly  by  the  bitter  flavour  of  Uie  liop, 

of  which  diminishes  tlie  tendency  to 

of  an  acid.     The  fermentative  process 

place  in  dough  mixed  with  yeast,  and 

l*»nds  tlie  formation  of  good  bread. 

jmsed,  \ty  some,  to  be  of  a  |ieculiar  kin 

iugly  designated  by  the  name  of  the  p 

tathm.     More  recent  researches  upoc 

Iwwever,  leave  little  uV>uht  that  tlie  | 

to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  sac*  jiarine  matt 

undergoing  Uie  vinous  fermentation, 

resolved  Into  alcoliol  and  carbonic  ar» 

liquid  lias  undergone  the  vinous  frnneii 

pure  alcoliol,   diluted   with  water,   i 

yeast,  ami  ex  pose*  1  in  a  warm  place  u 

the  acetous  fermentation  takes  place. 

is  attended  with  an  intestine  movement. 

lopmeiit  of  heat  and  carljonic  acid  j 

at  the  same  time,  Ijecoming  turbid,  fit 

tiou  of  a  peculiar  filamentous  matter. 

goes  on  tan  lily  Mow  Wi°  Fahr.;  at 

sluggish ;  and  at  3s!0,  is  wholly  aire 

contrary,  when  the  temperature  is  as  I 

firoceeds  with  vigour.     It   is   necest 

guish  between  the  mere  formation  < 

and  the  acetous  fermentation.     Most 

stjmces  yield  acetic  acid,  when  tliry 

taneous  decomposition ;  and  inferior  k. 

beer  are  known  to  acquire  acidity  ii 

even  when  confined  in  well  corked  b 

l»roces«es.  and  a  variety  of  others. 

quite  different  from  tlie  projier  nretoiK 

above    descriljcd,    being    unattended 

mo\ement    in   the   liquid,   with   tlie 

oxygen  from  the  air,  or  the  evolulu 

aciiC     The  true  acetous  fermentation 

ci inversion  of  alcoliol  into  acetic  acfc 

of  the  latter  iM'ing  precisely  proport* 

the  former.     The  nature  of  tlie  chei 

however,  at  present,  obscure.     It  lias 

tliat  pure  alcohol  contains  a  great* 

quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  tha 

tliat  the  oxygen  of  tlie  atmosptiere,  tJ 

which  is  indispensable,  abstracts  so  i 

elements,  by  giving  rise  to  the  format! 

acid  and  water,  as  to  leave  tlie  rem 

hydrogen  und  oxygen  of  the  alcohol, 

ratio  tor  forming  acetic  acid. 

The  acetous  fermentation  is  coodur 
scale,  for  yielding  tin*  common  tinega 
In  France,  it  is  |>repared  by  exposing 
the  air  during  warm  weather.     In 
made  from  a  solution  of  brown  sugar 
au  infusion  of  malt.    The  vinegar 
however,  always  contains  a  large  qui 
laginous  und  other  vegetable  molten 
of  which  renders  it  liable  to  several  ul 
In   America,   it  is  more  generally  I 
cider.     The  putrefactive  fennentaiiof 
those  vegetable   substances,  ui  wok 
ami  hydrogen  exist,  in  a  proportion  t 
and  iu  such,  particularly,  as  contain 
proximate  principles,  in  which  carbv» 
prevail,  such  as  the  oils,  resins,  and  i 
undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation 
which  contain  a  considerable,  excess  ot 
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t  Liu  clui  n  gc.  The  condil  ions 
g  the  pulrelsctive  pn»H  to' 
wr  auiMurr.  sir,  and  a  certain  tempera- 
■»■»  must  favourable  »  hUSMB 
■  t'ahr.  The  products  of  thn  pwBBM 
led  lota  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous. 
Uf  chirfy  water,  together  with  n  little 
•  i  ,,il.  I  hi'  irasrous  products  are  light, 
|itrutn-n.  carbonic  ncul,  and,  wiien  nitro- 
ii .  ammonia,      i'ure  hydrogen,  ami  pro- 

Kre  sometimes  disengaged.     Another 
supposed  to  ante  from  putrefying 


krwi. 


be  origin  of  thee,  bowwtr,  is  exceed. 
B.  The  solid  product  is  a  ilurlc,  pul- 
ing of  charcoal,  combined 
1  hydrogen,  which,  when 
"I  called 
id. 

ML  -r  JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  an 
&MM  l*>iifli  ocean,  about  110  leagues 
■  .l.int  |, ,ui  linear.-  L)ii«.  and  hardly 
as  lingular  suape,;  Inn.  78°  52'  W.;  1st. 
.1  n  uotiil  for  tlie  refreshiueiiis  it  has  af- 
>lpuM  (etna  its  wild  gouti.  Ntgctuhles. 
Taa  coventor  of  the  island  is  appointed 
aawa,  of  Chile.  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
i*.  befog  left  on  this  island  hi  his  captain, 
ha  the  year  1705  to  ITiiti  in  solitude. 

KoliinMU  Crusoe,  lit  De  Foe.  Man; 
d  to  doubt  the  fai't  of  De  Foe  being  in. 
■wlkirk;  but  a  paper,  by  Sir  Richard 
now  toqrotten  periodical,  (The  fcuglish- 
6,  Heotjnber  3,  1713),  proves  lliat  the 
of  Selkirk  must   have  furnished  the  out- 


IDO  DE  SuROXMA,  or  RAR0NH0  ; 

.  ties  Atlantic,  foil  of  mountains,  which 
jpeannce  of  volcanoes,  but  are  covered 
■  ■.  i.i.i  iilmi'i-  three  mile*  in  length,  and 
-euibljri"  :i  ltuirel  leaf;  about  210  mile* 
lit  of  Brmil  i  Ion.  3S"-38'  ff.j  hit.  3"  8ff 
cfeuikd  Willi  forts.  The  water  h  in 
ckish,  and  sometimes  no  rain  Hills  fin 
r  rears  together.  It  is  a  place  of  banish- 
ile  rrunhials  ;  no  females  are  permitted 
slaml.  The  garrison,  consisting  uf  alwut 
relieved  yearly. 

■IDo  PO,  or  FERNAND  PAO  j  an 
frits,  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of 
II  60  miles  in  circumference.  The  land 
ind  the  soil  is  fertile  in  manioc,  sugar- 
fruit, and  tobacco.  The  inhnbiiani^  are 
Kii'iliied.  Lou.  SMfft;  lat.302B'N. 
1300. 

f ;  a  village,  famous  fir  having  been  a 
ie  residence  of  Voltaire,  in  the  French 
;  of  the  Ain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Switier- 
t  5  miles  from  Geneva.  t"nder  Louis 
Xrv.,tlie  inhabitants,  who  were  mostly 
,  were  compelled  to  leave  their  country 
elijrious  persecution.  Voltaire  purchased 
there  in  176*.  ami  endeavoured,  by  hi* 
id  lie  assistance  of  every  kind  which  he 
o  settlers,  to  increase  the  village,  to  intro- 
leehanic  arts,  and  especially  the  mnnufne- 
**s,  by  means  of  skilful  workmen,  whom 
:  from  Geneva.  The  numerous  foreigners 
auefrom  every  jkii-1  of  the  civilized  world 
kaire,  the  man  of  the  age,  contributed  to 
plan.  In  1775,  it*  pop illation  amounted 
After  the  death  of  Voltaire,  it  declined 
Jl.  and  contains  at  present  hut  W>0  iiihalii- 
*  rhateau    which  Voltaire    occupied    is 


kept  by  his  heirs  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  left 
it,  ami  is  visited  as  an  oliject  of  curiosity  by 
travellers. 

FEItXOVV,  CiiABLn  Lotus,  a  distinguished  tlei'- 
iuhii  writer  on  tlie  line  arts,  wis  born  November  Hi, 
1763,  at  Bluiiiciih.i»eii.  in  tlie  t  ckcrinark,  where  his 
father  was  a  common  labourer.  Mis  early  years 
were  thuse  of  a  talented  youth  struggling  with 
poverty  and  other  diili.nltii*  ;  he  had,  besides,  the 
misfortune  to  shoot  an  uoipuiuitance  by  accident. 
After  finishing  his  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary, 
he  became  aCqBBlDted  with  Air  Csrstens,  to  whom 
he  was  much  in.h-hi.id  fur  the  cultivation  of  Ilia 
talents.  He  soon  .lUmdoned  hi;  tmsiness,  and  uiain- 
toined  himself  by  portmiL  painting  and  giving  les- 
sous  in  drawing.  After  some  time,  he  went  to  Jens, 
where  he  became  acquainted1  witli  many  literary 
men  ;  among  otliers,  with  Ilaggesen,  who  proposed 
to  Fernow  to  uccimijiiny  linn  to  Sivitierland  anil 
Italy.  He  pertiirnieii  part  uf  the  journey  with  Bng- 
geseil,  and  continued  it  by  tlie  aid  of  others.  In 
I7i»4,  he  arrived  in  Rome,  where  he  found  Mr  Cars- 
tens,  with  whom  he  lived.  He  now  began  the 
study  of  tlie  theory  mid  hi'tory  uf  the  fine  arts,  and 
1  Lilian  literature,  and,  when  he  ceased  to  receive 
assistance  ftwui  his  InemK.  lieliiered  lectures.  In 
1803,  he  returneJ  to  Germany,  married  an  Italian 
lady,  and  was  appoinled  ■xir,i.ij-. liuiiry  professor  nt 
the  university  oi  Jena.  In  1804,  lie  received  an  ap- 
pointment at  Weimar,  where  lie  died  Ilec.  4,  1808. 
Ilis  Romitchc  Stititvit  (Rotnaii  Studies),  Zurich, 
1806— 1  BOB,  3  vol'.;  his  le.nued  and  tasteful  edition 
of  the  Italian  poets,  Jena,  1807—1809,  12  vols.; 
and  his  Itaiienwht  S/irm-li. ■■■/■,-/■  (Italian  Grammur), 
second  edit.,  Tubingen,  1815,  B  vols.,  preserve  bis 
name  ill  literature.  We  also  owe  to  him  the  bio- 
graphy of  liis  friend  l.'urstnu.  ami  the  commence- 
ment of  the  edition  of  Winckvlmann's  works.  Fer- 
now's  life  has  been  Britten  by  his  friend  Jo] unite 
Schoppenhauer. 

FERNS  (Ji/kf*);  a  family  of  plants,  included  by 
T.iniuetis  in  Ills  class  eryptogamk.  They  are  herba- 
ceous, or  shrubby,  and  »  ti'ng.h-al  sf*«ies  are  ar- 
borescent. Tin:  IVui-i  iiii-iitiim  i-  iii.'iiii*|iicui>ui,  gene- 
rally consisting;  of  very  -mull  capsules,  placed  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  1'ruu.l.  but   sometimes  upon  a 

distinct  stem  ;  tin1  seed*  are  very  nit roils,  and  ei- 

Iremely  minute  ;  the  fhiinl  is  simple,  lubed,  or  pn!- 
mated,  but  more  frcjiu'iilly  [linnatid,  and  involute 
when  yonnp;.  This  linaily  includes  many  genera, 
and  a  great  mini  tier  of  species  which  inhabit  [lie 
whole  earth,  some  of  them  liciiijf  widely  diffused, 
|>articularly  in  the  northern  lierai-|.|iire,  while  others 
art  very  much  limited  in  their  r;in-f.  Between  the 
tropics,  several  species  form  small  trees,  having 
sumetiiing  of  the  ns|iect  of  palms,  and  are  cons idcred 
one  of  tlie  createst.  nrnaitieuis  of  those  regions.  One 
climbing  firn  (/«;'»./««  /Hlin/iluin)  ialiabils  the 
Cniled  States,  lint  is  rare,  though  it  occurs  as  for 
north  as  Hirston. 

FEKONI  A  :  one  of  the  most  ancient  Italian  god- 
desses, wlio  presided  our  woods  and  orchanis.  The 
ancient  grove,  not  fur  from  Aiixur  (Terriicina) ,  was 
consecrated  to  her.  and  is  very  celebrated.  Enianci- 
piitisl  slaves  received  a  cap  in  her  temple  as  a  liadge 


;  for 


u-rly  n  duchy  in   Upper  Italy. 


the  office  of  vicars  in  Fermra.  (See  Ette.)  The 
male  line  of  this  house  having  become  extinct  in 
I5<i7,tlie  succession  devolved  on  duke  Casar,  of  n 
colliiieral  line,  from  whom  (lenient  VIII.  wrested  it 
in  1598,  and  annexed  it  to  (he  Suites  of  tlie  Church, 
ai  a  vacant  fief.    The  Jakes  ol'  Modem  endeavoured 
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by  his  penetration  mid  diligence,  am 
affections  of  all  by  his  geutlenew  of  c 
his  good  deportment.  Ferrera*  was  des 
church,  und  completed  his  studies  Bl  t 


U>  establish  I  heir  claims  ii|m»ii  it  without  success. 
Tlie  chief  city,  Ferrara,iii  a  low  and  unhealthy  plain. 
on  an  arm  of  the  Po.  contains  3,SU(>  liouses,  23,000 
inliahiuuiLs,  upwards  of  100  churches,  n  university,  a 

museum,  &c.  I'nder  the  (hikers  of  Este,  it  contained  j  of  Salamanca.  His  eminence  ro»p 
S'),0<K)  inhabitants,  and  the  most  splendid  ami  refined  reputation  as  a  pn*ucher.  hi  his  intent 
court  of  Italy.  It  is  now  coni|iaraiivcly  solitary  ami  man  pits  de  Mcndoia,  a  lover  of  the  i 
forsaken.  The  streets  are  hniud  ami  regular,  but  literature,  he  not  only  improved  his  f«>rni4 
desert  I'd  ;  its  palaces  large  and  splendid,  but  little  .  but  also  learned  tJip  difficult  an  of  i 
inhibited.  Tlie  castle,  the  resklence  of  the  papal  |  His  inclination  lor  theological  studies  « 
legates,  still  contains  some  n»maius  of  elegant  fresco  j  a  biter  period,  and  lie  wrote  a  conipk 
|kui utility,  by  Dossi  and  Titian.  In  the  churches  ure  '  theology.  His  reputation  continually  ii 
nuiny  fine  pictures,  particularly  by  (ianifalo,  one  of!  he  was  gradually  advanced  from  one  stat 
Raphael's  scholars,  who  formerly  resitted  lien*.  The  i  to  another,  and  was  employed  in  tlie  « 
cathedral,  with  an  ancient  (ioihic  trout,  but  built  in  .  mugreiratiou  of  the  inquisition.  Other 
a  modern  style  in  the  interior,  is  a  la r ire  building,  of  he  refuted.  Tlie  new  Spanish  aniileii 
a  not  very  attractive  appearance.  The  public  library,  (  one  of  its  members  in  1713,  nnd  lie  reii 
where,  besides  very  valuable  collections  of  old  maim-  ant  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  tin 
scripts,  antiquities,  coins,  &c,  there  an*  many  monii-  tionary,  which  appeared  in  173*1.  At  tl 
meiiLs  of  the  former  glories  of  tlie  city,  is  a  more  j  Philip  V.  ap|tointed  him  his  librarii 
pleasing  edifice.  Here  is  shown  Ariosto's  iiik«tnnd  coiitiuueil  tlie  History  of  Sjiain.  Ix-guii 
and  cliair,  the  manuscript  of  his  satires,  several  let-  ,  yars.  After  having  discharged  this  o! 
ters,  and  his  monument,  which  was  brought  hither  nil  years,  he  died  in  1735.  aged  eight 
from  the  church  of  St  Benedetto,  where  lie  Ill's  buried,  wrote,  in  all,  thirty-eight  works.  «ome  » 
Here,  too,  is  preserved  tlie  manuscript  of  the  Pnntor  never  been  printed.  The  Hi  storm  dr  K*} 
Fiiio,  by  (fuarini, and  many  remains  of  Tasso, among  1700 — 27,  I (i  vols,  -troj  is  the  most  u 
which  is  his  lltmr,  with  the  dedication  to  Leonora  h;ts  contributed  much  to  correct  a  ml 
of  Este,  a  manuscript  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  by  !  history  of  S|min.  It  extends  from  the 
another  hand,  in  which  he  corrected  some  passages  '  the  jwople  of  Spain  to  I5SU,  and  ile*en 
in  the  margin,  several  letters,  &c.  In  tlie  hospital  confidence.  Tlie  style  is  pure,  manly, 
of  St  Ann,  a  marble  tablet,  with  a  proud  inscription.  ,  though  sometimes  deficient  in  vivacity  i 
stands  over  the  wet  and  gloomy  dungeons,  in  which  j  lu  this  respect  he  is  inferior  to  Mariaiu 
the  cruelty  of  duke  A Ifouso  compelled  the  poet  to  (  F Ell R ET  (mntteln  furv%  I..).  This 
languish  for  seven  years.  (See  E*te  and  Tasso-.  '  although  generally  athnitteil  by  natunt 
More  pleasant  are  the  recollections  of  A  riosto.  One'  linct  species,  is  thought  by  I'uvier  I 
of  the  squares  in  the  city  is  cal led  the  PUtzzn  *4rfo*ien%  ]  variety  of  the  common  pole-cat  (3/.  /*■/< 
in  honour  of  hi  in  ;  and  his  house,  covered  with  inscrijv-  t  distinguished  by  liaving  a  sharp  nose, 
tions,  is  reveretl  as  a  sacred  spot  by  the  inhabitants  -  eyes,  ami  round  ears.  The  colour  of  its 
and  by  strangers.  The  fortifications  of  Ferrara  are  ,  a  pale  yellow  .somewhat  resembling  tha 
stnmg.  Hy  the  decree  of  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  It  is  a  native  of  Harhory.  though  it  i 
Austria  has  a  right  to  maintain  a  garrison  there.  naturalized  in  Spain,  when1  it  was  inir 

FKRIIKIRA,  Antonio  ;  one  of  the  classic  poets    tliat  country   from   tlie  multitudes  of 
of  Portugal,  was  horn  at  Lisbon,  15£N.     He  carried    which  it  was  oternui.    Its  habits  are  * 
to  perfect  ion  the  elegiac  am  I  epistolary  style,  already  !  of  the  other  s|ieries  of  weasels.     K 
attempted   with   success   by   S;\   de   Miranda,   and  '  active,  and  an  inveterate  destroyer  of 
added  to  Portuguese  poetry  the  epitluilamiiim,  the  j  dead  rabbit  be  presented  for  tlie  first  til 
epigram,  ode,  ami  tragedy.     His  lues  tie  Ctutrv  is  ,  ferret,  lie  will  fly  at  it,  anil  bite  it  will 
the  second  n'irular  tragedy  that  appeared  after  the  I  but.  if  it  lie  alive,  he  will  seiie  it  by  tli 
revival  of  letters  in  Europe.     It  was  preceded  only  '  Mick  its  blood,     (ireal  numbers  of  the* 
by  Trissino's  S/ifmiis!*!.     It  is  still  considered  by  the  I  imported  into  England  and  France,  for 
Portuguese  as  one  of  the  finest  monument*  of  their  '  of  driving  rabbits  from  their  burrows, 
literatim',  for  its  deep  (Milhos  and  the  jierfection  of   they  an*  muzzled,  otherwise  they  woul 
its  style.     The  works  of  Ferreira  an*  not  uumemus.  |  rabbits  in  their  holes.     They  suck  the 
as  his  judicial  office  left  him  little  leisure.     He  died  -  prey,  but  seldom  tear  it.     The  ferret  < 
Idti!).     Dias  Cioines  says  of  him,  Tlie  reading  of '  List  mentioned  countries,  bringing  forth 
Horace,  the   desire  of  imitating  Miranda,  ami  the  '  nine  young;  but  it  is  apt  to  degenerate 
mi  turn  1  severity  of  his  genius,  led  him  to  cultivate    savage  nature.     The  warrencrs   in  E 
conciseness  in  his  style,  which  he  carried  so  fur  as    crossed  breed  bet  we  u  this  animal  and 
almost  always  to  sacrifice  liurmoiiy  to  thought.     All  j  This  hybrid  Is  of  a  darker  colour  than  I 
his  works  are  distinguished  by  soundness  and  depth        FERRO,  tlie  most  western  of  the  ' 
of  thinking.     Ills  expression  is  strong,  rather  tlian    belongs  to  the  crown  of  Spain.     It  is 
sweet,  is  extremely  animated,  and  full  of  that  fire  !  square  miles  in  extent,  and  has  1000  U 
which  elevates  the  mind  and  warms  the  heart.     He  |  large  linden  tree  upon  this  Island  has  a 
understood  well  the  */#"/<»  tlutci  of  the  Roman  lyric  '  tually  resting  on  it,  the  moisture  of  wli 
]N>et.     His  Pimaa*  Lusitamu  appeannl  complete  at    in  drops  upon  its  leaves,  and  thus  ft 
Lisbmi,  first  in  15JW,  4to,  and  7Wa*  at  (JOras  tlr  i  (Geographers    formerly    drew    their    f 
Frrrrirn.  Lisbon,  1771,  2  tfols.  |  through  this  island,  which  is  20°  H".  Km 

FERRER  AS,  Jcan  dk  ;  a  Spanish  historian,  horn    ami  17"  -1(7  W.  of  (Greenwich. 


at  LalKineia.  Hi.*,  of  a  noble  but  poor  family.     A         FERROCYANIC  ACID.     See  Pri 
paternal   uncle  superintended  the  education  of  the        FERTE  ;  a  prefix  to  many  French 
young  Fenvras,  and  sent  him  to  tlu»  Jesuit's  college    names,  as  fVrf#:-.7//N-«,  Ft-rte-Rrrmartl. 
of  M  out  fort  de  Lemos.     After  having  learned  the  ■  \r\niifinnita*%  Latin,  which,  in  Low-La 
Latin  ami  (I reek  languages,  he  studied  poetry,  ora-  !  small  furtnxs. 

lory.  philosophy,  ami  theology,  in  three   Dominican        FESt'KSNINE  VERSES;  so  called 
monasteries.     He  distinguished  himself  everywhere    of  Fcsceuuia,  in  Etruria,  where  they  wi 


FESTIVALS  AND    HOLIDAYS. 


id  the  [arm  of  n  dialogue  between  two 
rt  aaUria*  and  rxlicilie  each  other's  fti.il- 
bons:  also  a  mrt  of  dramatic  poem,  per- 
Hmf—nni,  Tlie  yotuig  Romans  sang 
Talwij  St  the  Iiarvcst  festivals,  accom- 
•^  ■  ►th  mimic  motions.  The  empemr 
rubliilnl  linn,  an  (ending  to  corrupt  the 

ALS  AND  HOLIDAYS.     It  i,  a  deep- 
*»%ity  of  tiuin&u  nature  to  observe, 
■WJU«,  tlie   periodical  return  of  cci 
— frig  tJi*  uivhnary  business  of  life 
>.  tm  the  purpose  of  clierislting,  without 
i.    the    reculieciiuo    of   some    important 

awunnuing  (lie  external  circumstances 
»  Utor  uuffnul  faaflan.  The  solemniin- 
trala  U  an  evidence  of  the  nobler  nature 
Lauanak.  euidn)  wily  by  instinct,  pursue 
I  course  front  day  to  day,  while  man  intro- 
<j    lulu    hi*    life,  by  Malting  some  days 

*rlkm».  Hence  we  And  him  observing 
«*aW  to  fiumlies,  tu  places,  tr   --" 

rfc.  It  u  a  mistaken  view 
iu  ■  political  and  a  reiigioi 
•aar  wmaii  of  rejoicing  and  i< 
MuU,  rallirT  than  as  of  an  elevating 
Tbnc  accordance  wi(h  the  wants  of  man's 
'■aux  from  the  tact,  that  we  cannot  i" 
M  all  timn,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
m  porUoos  of  our  time  to  dillerent  ei 
We  ravnnot  give  ourselves  up  every 
uV  nenUectioo  of  the  freedom  of  our 
rejoicing  on  account  of  the  birth  of 
MakJabv-si  u>  God  for  bis  creating  anil 
ew,  ate.  It  is  expedient,  then,  to  tat 
a  day*,  in  which  we  may  live  exclusively 
these  suiuerts  of  cunt  em  |  nation ;  and  on 
ens  the  object  which  »e  commemorate 
ulditioiial  degree  of  interest  from  our 
cipatioo  of  multitudes  In  the  fes- 
1  not,  however,  of  course,  to  confine 
I  appointed  day,  but  sliould 

The  majority  of  Protestants  have,  in  this 
ieu  mtu  an  extreme,  while  endeavouring 
he  numerous  festivals  of  the  Romish 
n  England,  almost  all  (he  ecclesiastical 
■it-  either  been    abolished  or   are   little 

Id  Germany,  several  are  solemnised  wi(h 
al  interest.  On  the  festivals  of  the  ancient 

see  Augusti's  Denkarurdigkeitru  uii4  tlrr 
UicAr*  Jrrkaalegie,  8»,  (Memorable  Parti- 
octeut  Christian  Archmolugy.&c,  Leipsie, 
D,  3  vols.),  and  Zyliegans  work,  entitled 
■  ma1  Sswi  Fe.re  alter  ChrMiichrn  Ce-ii- 
;the  Ancient  and  Modern  Festivals  of  oil 
Couuhmd*,  Dantxic,  182(5]. 
*,ot  Feat;  Chriitian.  All  religions  lave 
ri'/Twlio  ctu-ri-.il  mid  ret  tew  a  religious 
n  s,  indeed,  no  religion  which  has  pre- 
wriVct  independence.  The  existing  older 
■voluntarily  Intncairn  it,  whether  npprtipri- 
itervire  or  opposed  to  it.  As  (lie  traces 
Bpoo  of  Imha  in  Judaism  are  undeniable, 
•tor  had  much  influence  on  Christianity, 
*  to  turn  uiftiif  need  by  I'agiuiism,  inasmuch 
opposition  to  that  .'ptem.  it  sought  to  oiler 
•a  »  raore  thaa  equivalent  compensation  fur 
•m  which  that  lind  afforded  them.  If  we 
»  remarks  to  tlie  subject  of  festivals,  we 
J*|w  be  surprised  to  find  the  counterparts 
■■/of  (hose  belonging  tu  Christianity  in 


responded  lo  tlie  l'a«overof  tin1  Jews.  The  day  of 
iln-  iiiil[HHirin(,-"l'ilic  lldlv  Spirit  {V  hil-iniduf)  Iipi.1l 
tlie  place  of  the  .lcwi-li  I'ejitecuH.  Sunday  becaiur- 
a  weekly  holiday  in  nieinory  of  tin-  rp-ntreetion,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  ftnlr-tiUiie  [or  die  Sulibath  of  the 
Jews.     The  divisions  of  the  (estiva Is  into  classesare 


'cable;  great  and  high  (e.  g.,  taster,  Whit- 
sunday, Christinas)  ;  middle  luul  kiw ;  entire  and 
lialf;  old  and  new  ;  general  and  particular.  The 
onlinary  moveable  festivals  are,  e.  g.,  Easier,  Whit- 
sunday, &c.  ;  iiiunnnalili'.  '  liri-liuas.  Michaelmti-, 
TwelfJi-ilay  (or  Kpiphnuy),  Ctiinlieinas,  St  JoanV 
day,  Lady-day,  &o.  Extraordiiutry  festivals,  or  holi- 
days, are  such  u-  mi-  appointed  for  >[*.^ial  occasionn. 
In  (Jie  first  centiitit  >.  ilitr  mmilier  of  eeclesiasticid 
festivals  wb>  very  amall,  which  may  be  easily  ac- 
counied  for  by  tlie  ailveix;  circmnstanoes  with  which 
Christianity  hud  to  struggle  at  its  commencement. 
In  (he  most  ancient  times,  we  find,  bi'sides  Sunday, 
only  Good  Friday.  Easter.  Whitsunday,  audsomeimt 
very  precisely  fi\i-d  r im-runr  nil  •■  festivals  of  cer- 
tain martyrs,  iiiOXKiui-ed  among  I'lu-istiuus  as  holy 
times.  To  these  CI iristiiias  lias  ln.cn  added,  since 
the  fourth  century.  But  although  it  is  impossible 
nut  to  recuguisc  in  tln-sc  lesliial-  n  Jewish,  and,  in 
part,  also,  a  pagan  orisiu,  it  was,  nevertheless,  sub- 
sequently ordained  by  sj>ecial  tcclr-iinstical  regula- 
tions, (hat  they  shnuld  not  lie  cell  brtiletl  in  common 
with  Jews,  heatlieiis,  or  heretics.  The  fnudumeulal 
idea  and  design  of  tin  :•'  hoi)  limes  iinil  festivals  was 
lo  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  the  principal  bles- 
sings of  Christianity. and  of  tin-  Saviour  ;  lo  excite 
thankfulness  for  the  divine.  Miperuileiidenee  ;  and  to 
encourage  die  practice  of  Christian  virti.es.  It  was 
customary  lo  endeavour  to  prepare,  by  lasts,  for  the 
proper  observance  of  tlnse  festivals,  llie  bitter  being 
coiisidered  as  days  of  rcjoieim:,  in  wliidi  llic  Clu-is- 
liau,  distracted  by  no  profane  bu-incss,  sliould  occupy 
himself  solely  with  [..jtiil  cuiHi-ni;.!  .iiiuii  and  exercise 
'"  '"ily  works.  To  prevent  these  fc-slivnls  of  rejolc- 
rom  di'uencruliiLi;.  and  to  jiieserve  tliedislinc- 
betwern  tlicni  and  the  heathen  customs,  the 
Cliristiitn  cliurcrh,  from  the  time  when  it  liegan  to 
sway  tlie  state,  implored  111--  esercise  of  tlie  civil 
power  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  holi- 
lays  and  customs,  mid  lor  the  [inJubitioii  of  all  pub- 
ii'  aimisenicnis  by  which  the  sanctity  of  divine  wor- 
itiip  might  be  hupairrd.  In  this  manner,  the  Chris- 
;iau  festivals  iuiii.nl  the  serion.  anil  moral  character 
uf  the  Jewish  with  a  certain  freedom  and  cheerful- 
Vfliich  they  acqiiired  frum  the  system  of  pagan- 
Aldiough  (lie  liuliilj;.,  were  feriit,  that  is, 
days  on  which  all  public  ami  direct  laliour,  as  well 
as  all  amusement''  inimical  to  devotion,  were  to  be 
intermitted,  yet  all  of  wtml  tire  termed  nurkb  n/  nt- 
'g,  or  charily.  \\  ■■■:■:  m.  1  only  sd lowed,  but  enjoin- 
On  the  other  h:ind.  a  participation  in  divine 
wunliip  was  inmli-  the  cspeciul  duty  of  every  Chrus- 
tian;  and  i lot  only  the  place,  appropriated  to  reli- 
gious services,  but  also  the  private  dwellings  of 
Christians,  were  dccnniled  mire  tbiin  ordinarily .  and 
Christians  Ua-m«clvn  were  iiilmonished  to  appear  in 
n  neat  and  cheerful  dress.  They  abstained  from 
fasting,  and  join  nl  in  the  love-feasts,  or  rlgapa  (q.v.); 
and.  when  these  were  disused,  it  was  iiiade  the  duty 
of  the  rich  to  feed  the  pimr,  or,  at  least,  relieve  them 
with  their  rilms.  The  testivals  distinguish  tile  year 
"  three  great  tlivisions.  The  first  period,  or  art- 
,  iu  the  caleiiibir  of  the  churi'h,  is  the  season  of 
stums,  or  tile  time  devoted  tu  eelcbriiLiug  (he  in- 
birth,  and  mini-try  of  the  Saviour.  This 
holy  season  begin-  with  the  tir.t  Smulny  in  Advent 
(see  ^</i'd«y,fuid  lasts  till  tlie  feast  of  E|nphany.  (q.v.) 
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As  to  Uie  time  when  Uie  celebration  of  (  hi-Mmas- 
iluy  (see  Christ nuts)  was  introduced,  ami  Uie  occasion 
of  its  origin,  the  opinions  of  the  learned  are  divided. 
The  birthdav  of  Mar]  ha -rates  unions  the  Egyptians, 
iuhI  Uuit  of  Mithras  among  the  Persians,  and  also 
among  Uie  Romans,  were  kept  on  the  25ih  of 
J)eccml>er;  and  all  Uie  festive  solemnities  of  Christ- 
mas-eve, and  of  Uie  next  twelve  <lays,  were  already 
in  use  among  the  plays  and  amusements  customarily 
observed  in  those  seasons  by  the  Egyptians,  Indians, 
und  Persians.  The  birtlitlay  festival  of  Christmas 
is  immediately  followed  by  three  anniversaries  of 
deaths ;  tliat  in  memory  of  the  martyr  Su-jJien, 
introthu'ed  nl>out  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  that  of 
.lohn  Uie  Evangelist,  uud  tliatof  the.  Holy  Innocents. 
1  light  days  after  Christmas,  the  feast  of  the  circum- 


in  tlie  Acts.     The  earthly  life  of  I  lirist.  rvf** 
to  the  senses,  ami  historically  celelwaled  wiiii 
solemnities  by  tlie  church,  was  now  enoM. 
now  dwelt  with  Uie  FaUier,  and  had  mtt  thi 
forter  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  Uie  hear?"  * 
!  The  most  ejiiinent  festi\  al  in  Uie  season  of 
tide  is  Ascension-*  lay ;  ami.  on  Uie  octave  en 
Mimlay,  the  season  ends  with  the.  festival  of  th 
Trinity,  which  was  introduced  not  irr  I 

uinUi  century  in  the  Koman  CaUmiic  ««       h  . 
now  the  groiuidwork  of  Uie  cccles'iast-  M 
tioii  of  tlie  time  till  Advent.     A »  to  the 
and  Whitsunday,  we  may,  with  certainty, 
them  ushavingbeeiie*pecially  and  generally 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
Thus  tlie  Uiree  divisions  are  completed. 


cision  and  naming  of  .lesus  is  oljserved,  wiUi  which    however,  relate  only  to  the  festival*  of 


The  oUier  festivals  occur  in  different  parts  a 
periods.     The  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary  hi 
the  fifth  century,  at  Uie  time  when  the  «p 
ffTsmtf,  being  opjHwed  by  Nestorius,  anil  sancu 
tlie  comicil  of  Epliesus  (431)  and  that  of  rH 
(401),  acmiired  a  peculiar  importance.    ' 
sion  itself  was  already  of  long  standing,      i 
of  tliis  worship  is  enveloped  in  darkness. 
vals  relating  to  Uie  virgin  and  the  other  M 
Catholic  church,  are  nine  :   I.  Uie  feast  of 
ciation  ;  J?,  tlie  purification  of  the  virgin,  «■ 
mas  ;  3.  Uie  feast  of  the  visitation  of  Our  M 
the  commemoration  of  Mary  Magdalen  ;  &. 
of  the  immaculate  conception  ;  6.  the  native 
virgin  ;  7.  the  martynlom  of  Uie  virgin  Mary  , 
assumption  of  Uie  virgin  ;  and  D.  several  ami 
tivals  in  honour  of  the  virgin.     The  first  •' 


is  connected  Uie  celebration  of  the  commencement  of 

Uie  year,  or  new  year's  day.    The  festival  of  Epiph- 
any, kept  on  Uie  (ith  of  January,  wiUi  which,  More 

the  origin  of  Christmas-day,  tlie  celebration  of  Uie 

nativity  was  connected,  was  one  of  Uie  most  eminent. 

1 1  united,  in  itself,  Uie  most  remarkable  occurrences 

in  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  divine  pro\  is  ions 

for  attestation  to  his  diameter  as  the  Son  ami  Mes- 
senger of  (iod  were  manifested,  from  the  first  moment 

of  his  earthly  existence,  until  his  entrance  on   his 

ministry.     The  whole  of  Uie  youthful  life  of  Jesus 

was  historically  represented  in  this  festival,  with  a 

view   to   practical   etlect.      That   the   adoration   of 

Christ  by  Uie  Magi,  his  Ixiptism  in  Jordan,  ami  his 

performance  of  his  first  miracle  at  Cana,  in  (ialilee, 

should  be  united  in  one  festival,  will  apjicar  by  no 

means  strange,  if  we  reflect  how  long  it  was  before 

any  particular  festival  was  instituted  in  commemora-  j  also  kept  in  some  Protestant  churches 

tion  of  such  an  important  circumstance  of  sacred  -  also  days  observed  in  memory  of  martyrs  *■ 

history  as  Uie  birth  of  the  Saviour.     It  is  worthy  of   ties,  ami  some  others,  in  honour  of  lUferea 
remark,  too,  that  Uie  very  same* lay.  Uie  bth  of  Janu-    and  angels  and  of  Christ.     The  1st  of  No 

nry,  was  Uie  greatest  festival  of  the  Egyptians,  on    Uie  feast  of  All-Saints.     As  early  as  th*  * 

which  they  solemnized  the  epiphany  of  Osiris— a  day    fury,  the  (i  reeks  observed  the  octave  of 

of  rejoicing  for  the  finding  of  Osiris.  now  Trinity  Smalay.  as  a  general  festival  tm 

The  second  division,  or  period,  is  that  of  Kaster    of  all  martyrs  and  saints.     (See  Alt-Saimi*  ) 
(see  Ettnttr),  or  the  holidays  kept  in  memory  of  Uie  !  2d  of  No\ciiil>er,  the  festival  of  All-Souls  me 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.     After  the    in  the  (  allmlic  church,  as  a  day  of  dm 
pre|>aration  of  tlie  forty  days'  fast  of  lent,  palm  Sun-    commemoration  of  such  of  the  dead  an 
.lay  opens  the  bister  holidays.     The  (Ireek  church  '  admitted  to  Uie  contemplation  of  their  Mai 
kept  this  ilay  at  an  early  pent*!,  but  the  Latin  church 
first  lM'gan  to  celebrate  it  ulwiii  the  seventh  century. 
On  Maundy  Thurs<lay,  the  institution  of  Uie  Lord's 

Supper,  and  tlie  washing  of  Uie  feet  of  the  apostles  I  the  lesUval  of  St  Michael  (Michaelmas'/, 
by  our  Saviour,  are  commemorated.     Trans  of  Uiis  j  kept  as  a  general  festival  in  honour  of 
festival  are  discoverable  in  Uie  African  church  as  i  and  may  be  considered  partly  as  a  roam 
early  us  the  fourth  century, and  in  the  following cen-  I  Uie  victory  of  Uie  good  principle  over 


of  C higity  seems  firM.  to  hate  introduced  . 
monasteries  in  »n>8.  afar  which  it  gradualhr  < 
reception  in  Uie  church.     The  yttlh  of  S 


liiries  in  Uie  other  churches.  Next  follows  (iood 
Friday,  the  anniversary  of  Uie  deaUi  of  Christ,  kept 
as  a  ilny  of  grief  and  mourning.  The  celebration  of 
this  day  is  as  ancient  as  Uiat  of  Easter  and  of  Sun- 
day. The  holy  Sabtath,  or  Easter-eve,  is  the  only 
one  of  all  Uie  Jewish  Sablmth  days  that  the  Christian 
church  lias  retained  as  a  holiday.  I*ast  of  all  comes 
Easter,  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  oldest  Christian  festival,  ami  tlie  greatest,  since 
all  Uie  other  Sundays  of  Uie  year  are  kept  as  octaves, 
or  weekly  representatives  of  it.  As  to  tlie  etymo- 
logy of  its  name,  there  is  much  disagreement  among 


partly  as  a  children's  feast  (aciurdinir  to  M 
1—11).     Auirust  liUi  is  the  festival  of  the 
ration  of  Christ,  which  was  celebrated  i 
rejoicing,  particularly  among  Uie  il reeks.     « 
ship  oi  Uie  cross  has  introduced  two  ffstWak 
the  invention  of  Uie  holy  cross  (May  3),  as 
the  exaltation  of  Uie  cross  (September  1). 
tival  of  Uh'  holy  body  of  Christ,  or  iw/m  Ck 
(orpu*  (hnsti),  established  in  1264,  is  tkm 
tlie  Thursilay  after  Trinity  Sunday.     Un 
Catholic  countri***,  the  eucharist  is  carriec 
procession,  Uie  object  of  the  festival  beia. 
serration  of   Uie  belief   in  the  euchai 


the  learned.  Easter  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  :  Uie  ex- 
pressions of  Uiis  joy  are  peculiarly  lively  among  Uie  !  himself  says,  in  his  Table  Talk,  page 
(i reeks.  The  season  of  Easter  is  divided  into  two  j  feast  oi  n»rpM*  (hritti  has,  of  all  others, 
weeks — the  week  before  Easter,  or  the  black  week,  j  and  Imm  np|»ea ranee." 
and  tlie  week  after  Ka«tcr,  or  the  white  week.  This  ,  In  tlie  eighteenth  century,  many  feast 
hitter  week  is  closed  by  Uie  Whitsunday,  or  octave  of  Catholic  church  were  abolished,  or  tr 
Easter.  Sum  lay*.     When  Uie  national  convent  w 


The  th  inl  division,  or  period,  is  that  of  Whitsuii-    had.  in  17*13,  on  the  mm  ion  of  llohespierfc, 
tide,  or  Pentecost  (q.  v.),  commemorative   of   the  \  ledgcd  the  existence  of  a  Suj 
descent  of  Uie  Holy  Spirit  on  Uie  apostles,  as  described  |  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
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•  twentieth  of  Pmiriul,  lo  the  Deity, 
ii  be  kept  mi    ihe  deeude 

alio  instituted —  I.  of  tin; 
.  ;  *.  of  the  human 

O  ;   t.   of  (lie  beilelacl"rs  ot 

of  Ufarfty  Mxl  equality ;  i.i.  of  the 
My ;  7.  of  tbe  republic  ;  8.  of  the 
world  ;».  of  Ihe  love  of  country  ;  It*. 
it  tyrants  ami  traitor*  ;  11.  of  trutb  ; 
13.  ..I  modesty;  1*.  of  fame  and 
IS.  of  friend-hip  ;  id.  of  temperance  : 
i;  18.  uf  constancy;  19.  of  dismle- 
3.  of  rtotcjflti ;  St.  of  love;  12.  ofeon- 
SJS.  of  nlul  nflertion  ;  E*.  of  child- 
youth  ;  *o  of  manhood  .  87.  of  old 
■ttfartune  ;  39.  of  ai-ricviiiure  ;  30.  of 
U  the  forefathers ;  38.  of  posterity  and 

lirty-four  religious  and  four  civil  fcsli- 
by  tile  established  chuivli  of  Kugland 
■ad  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
totes  of  America  observe*  thirty-two 
mis  la  the  year.  Christian  feasts  are 
wtvely  and  solemnly  among  Catholics, 
■u,  and  the  I 'rut  is  I  tint'  of  the  Euro- 
,b«l  lave  cotnpnrii lively  little  ntlcn- 
MB  by  the  Protestants  of  Britain. 
u  idol.  This  word,  now  not  unfre- 
rkk  hi  French  and  German,  was  first 
we  by  De  Brasses,  In  hi;  work  I)u 
w  PetirheM  (17(10),  and  is  derived 
e  Portuguese  fiiintn,  a  block  adored 
r,  according  to  tt  intcrbottom,  from 
wnanlress.  Tlie  Portuguese  gave 
■e  idols  of  the  negroes  oo  the  Senegal  ; 
a  the  word  received  a  more  extensive 
r  fenernl  meaning  siven  to  fetich  now 
a  object  worshipped  not  representing 
!  Such  a  figure  is  called,  more  pru- 
rience stones,  arats.  vessels,  plants. 
•objects  of  worship,  afe/enrAiu.      Tbe 

r  dKnil.  one  ril-n  nv  preach  irimily  ami 
.1.  which  the  individual  wur-hips  on  the 

his  birth  day.  Those  of  Hie  belter  sort 
his,  weekly  festivals,  on  which  they  kill 
p.  They  believe  the  material  sulistan- 
y  worship,  lo  be  endowed  with  imelli- 
power  of  doing 
riest  or  fit  iftu 
that  thu*r  dii 
th  the  most  secret  lliimuhts  and  notions 
;  household  or  family  ftttch  narrowly 
induct  (if  every  individual  in  the  house, 

or    punishes    each   according   to   his 

rewards  consist  in  Ihe  uiultiplicaLiNii 
■and  wives  of  the  worshippers,  and 
ma  in  the  deprivation   of  these  ;    but 

'■■-  '.1  their  punishments  L.  dealh.  *i( 
■■■■  :■■■  i-  :■-  prjliin  Ljii-T.'.i.ii  /■  '■>/■.  ill.- 
"tz  and  dignity.  '1'liis  is  u  rock  that 
the  «ea  from  the  bottom  of  tile  cliff  on 
ulle  is  built.  To  this  rock  sacrifice* 
tarty  by   the  priests,  u  ith  ridiculous 

ttrange  invocations.  Tbe  priest  tts- 
spmalors     that     he     receives     verbal 

•  rates,  as  to  wliat  times  and  seasons 
Itious  ;  and,  for  this  intelligence,  every 
*>ems  him  with  an  acknowledgment 
to  las  ability. 

See  H-jfii 

SYSTEM.  [The  following  article 
particularly  to  Gcnnatiy,  where  this 
rated  and  received  its  fullest  develop- 
e  trrount  is,  in  nil  important  parlieiilnrs, 


applicable  to  lire  other  pom  of  Kurope  where  tliii 
system  prevailed.]  A  fee,  tend,  or  fief  is  a  posses- 
sion, of  which  the  vassal  receives  the  right  of  use 
and  enjoyment,   of  disposition  and    alienation,    on 

condition  of  fidelity  (thut  is,  of  ntTonling  assistunec 
or  counsel,  anil  at-uidmn   ail  injurious  acts),  together 

with  tlie  performance  of  certain  services  incident  to 
the  tenure,  wlille  tlie  feudal  Inrd  still  retains  a  para- 
mount right  {diamnitaa  direr/vm).  A  tier  is  distin- 
guished froii](dl,j.l;,il  possessions  hy  (hecircumbtaiice, 
llial  it  cannot  lie  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the 
feudal  lord,  by  the  services  usually  due  from  the 
vassal,  and  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  inheritance.  The 
nature  of  feudal  properly  is  explained  by  its  origin. 
Such  was  the  pn.ssion  of  the  ancient  Germans  for 
war,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  private  fends  took  tlie 
place  of  public  contention ;  and.  in  default  of  these, 
the  men  of  liiiliwry  uge  spent  weeks,  and  months, 
and  years,  in  adventures,  and  made  incursions  into 
the  territory  of  the  neighbouring;  tribes,  or  look  pelt 
:n  tbe  tjimrrets  of  the  distant  ones.     Un  these  expe- 

litions,  tlie  experienced  and  pjfhVM  were  usually 

ittended  by  u  number  of  equally  valiant  youtlis,  who 
were  fumislied  by  the  chief  with  provisions,  and, 
perhaps,  with  arms,  and  composed  his  retinue  or 
fn/tawing  (Latin,  mmitntiu).  This  retinue,  whkh 
wns  well  known  in  Ihe  tune  of  Ocsur  atvd  Tacitus, 
was  Imnnrl  to  the  commander  by  firmer  ties  titan  the 
transient  love  of  war  or  inconstant  success.  If  the 
leader  did  not  prove  false  (which  was  never  known), 
the  attendant  devoted  his  whole  life  to  his  service, 
and  was  always  ready  to  meet  (lie  summons  to  new 
adventures.  Anil  when  the  whole  finikin  inarched 
In  war,  the  ivairiors  formed  about  their  chieftain  i» 
devoted  band,  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  bis 
safety.  Each  of  them  looked  upon  the  life  and 
'iberty  of  his  lender  as  intrusted  lo  his  own  peculiar 

Bre  ;  and,  if  any  one  survived  his  imprisonment  or 
death,  he  wns  for  ever  branded  as  a  coward.  Hie 
general  of  the  national  militia  1,/n-i.rluiiiH),  always  one 

f  tlie  wealthiest 'landholders,  had  a  crowd  of  them 

lernian,  lieirllrii,  whence  the  later  barbarous  Latin 
'ord  vetalltu)  received  no  pay  except  their  arms, 
orses,  and  proiisinus.  and  Ihe  portion  of  tlie  spoiLs 
Inch  remained  niter  Ihe  chieftain  liild  laken  his 
wn  sluire.  In  the  expeditions  of  particular  adveri- 
irers  against  the  adjacent  trilies,  or  the  Roman 
ruvinces,  their  booty  consisted  uf  garments,  arms 
jinitiire,  slaves.  But  when  tlie  nortliern  hurtles 
broke  iu  to  the  south,  and,  in  the  partition  of  the 
conquered  lends,  larue  di-uiei-  fell  into  the  hands  uf 
kings;  or  dukes   and   their   subordinates,   they   gave 

ain  portions  of  the  territory  tu  their  attendants. 

ijoy  tlie  possession  for  life.  These  estates  were 
called  1,1'n-jfm,  or  fief.,  hern  use  they  were  only  lent 
to  their  juAt-esSurs.  to  revert  alier  llieir  death  lo  ll.e 
grantor,  who  itnniedinii  K  gave  I  hem  to  another  uf  his 
servants.  From  this  eu-ioin  of  ihe  ancient  Germans 
arose  tile  feudal  system,  and  feudal  service,  which  is 
parely  German. 

As  the  son  commonly  e-u-oined  it  his  duty,  or  was 
furred  by  necessity,  to  devul.e  hi-  ami  tu  the  lord  in 
whose  service  his  father  bad  lived,  he  also  received 
ir,  rather,  he  was  invested  with  it 
isaae  of  centuries  this  custom 
ndtn  deprive  one  of  bis  paternal 
prohibited  by  no   law,  seemed  an 


hecumH  a  right ; 
fief,  though  it  wb 

■■ f  injustice 


At    leligl 


i   Italy 


ii!y  in  10S7  (or  perlinps  in  108(i),  b 
iieh  the  feudal  [iissesMoiis  of  a  father  were  li 
ascend  tu  his  son  (female  fiefs  are  later  devm 
ons  from  the  system),  or  those  of  clergymen  i 
n.-ir  successors       In  Jia!  period  of  lawless  violem  > 


•", 
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which  followed  the  migration  of  nations,  and  the  death 
of  Charlemagne,  il  soon  api*-urcd  useful  and  iinlis- 

J  disable  Uiat  those  slates  uhich  were  well  protected 
rora  foreign  invasion,  though  they  liad  no  assurance 
of  interna  Isccuniy,  should  put  themselves  under  Uie 
protection  of  ajKiwerful  governor.     Powerful  liarons 
mid  rich  bishojts  on  one  side,  dukes  uiul  counts,  the 
representatives  of  the  kings,  on  Uir  other,  oppressed 
the  neighliouriiig  free  proprietors  of  landed  property, 
till  they  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  dependent  vas- 
sals, ami  submitted  to  the  protection  of  the  oppres- 
sor, or  some  other  nobleman,  in   order  to  obtain 
security.     Many  persons,  especially  the  poor,  wlio 
were  obliged  to  cultivate  their  laud  themselves,  and 
could  not  leave  it  without  much  inconvenience,  sub- 
mi  lied  to  this   protection,  though  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  oppression,  merely  to  cscu|«*  the  military 
service.     For  dukes,  and  counts,  mid   the  bail  ill's 
(wlio  acted  on  belialf  of  the  bishops),  whose  duty  it 
was  to  levy  and  command  the  army,  instead  of  em- 
ploy in i»  the  raw  militia,  who  often  forgot  their  mili- 
tary skill  in  long-continued   |»eace,  preferred  their 
own  attendants,  now  styled  the  vn**at*%  and  released 
such  of  the  king's  subjects  as  were  willing  to  become 
their  vassals,  ami  pay  n  certain  contribution,  from 
the  obligation  of  serving  in  the  national  militia.  The 
emperors  and  kings  eared  little  from  what  source 
the  dukes  obtained  their  forces,  provided  the  number 
was  complete,  liesides  the  advantages  just  mentioned, 
they  even  preferred  an  army  of  vassals  to  Uie   na- 
tional soldiery,  because  the  latter  were  bound  only  to 
serve  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  while  Uie  former 
were  hound  to  a  much  less  limited,  sometimes  uncon- 
ditional sen' ice,  ami  were  hence  far  more  useful. 
Thus  the  national  militia  gradually  went  out  of  iw, 
ami  gave  place  to  the  feudal  militia.     Another,  and 
not  a  small  class  of  men,  including  the  wealthy  fami- 
lies, afterwards  called  the  inf trior  nubility,  who  cul- 
tivated their  land  by  means  of  hirelings  or  boud«meii, 
were  not  anxious  to  free  themselves  from  the  military 
sen-ice  ;  tor  war  was  always  their  favourite  employ- 
Hut  they  could  not  disj>ense  with  the  pro- 


the  spiritual  fiefs,  by  a  ring  and  a  «ta: 
|ieaee  of  Worms,  in  1123?,  which  confine 
of  i he  eni|ienir  to  secular  atniir*,  by  a  tc 
rtutir-jit'f*,  mi  called,  wen*  a  |ieciiiuir  kin 
fiefs,  tlie  possessor  of  which  was  bound  I 
castle  belonging  to  his  lord,  i  he  vassal  • 
the  defence  was  railed,  in  the  im|4Tial 
burgrnre.  Thus  the  several  order*  of  vi 
a  system  of  concentric  circle**,  of  whi< 
under  the  influence  of  the  next,  ami  all  n 
a  common  centre,  the  king,  as  Uie  suj 
lord. 

With  military  vns-aK  another  clav.  a 
the  oldest  times,  we  find  in  Uie  court*  c 
the  governors  whom  Uiey  ap|  4  tinted,  u 
those  of  the  bi simps,  certain  officers,  wh 
formed  active  service,  but  were  afterwu 
splendid  appendage  to  tlie  court.  Tin 
of  Uie  marshal,  the  cliamberlain,  Uie  cu 
Uie  sewer,  are  the  oldest  and  iikm  Iim 
by  no  means  Uie  only  ones :  offices,  on  t 
wen*  as  numerous  as  the  employments 
be  devised  at  court.  The<e  officers, 
when  money  was  scarce,  and  the  old  tii 
in  full  vigour,  which  considered  none  bt 
prietors  us  citiieus,  ami  mine  but  Uie  <iw 
estates  as  noblemen,  were  naturally  t 
•.thiiIs  of  lniul  during  the  time  of  servio 
estates,  like  the  military  fiefs  hut  somew 
la  inly  not  la-fore  the  time  of  Frederic  l. 
degrees  hereditary.  Tlie  splendour  of  li 
the  advantages  accruing  from  tliese  sen 
many  noblemen  to  solicit  tliem.  Thei 
first  in  the  new  class  of  sen  ants  or  mi 
was  Uius  formed  ;  and  under  Uiem  iher 
titudc  of  oUier  servants.  |iarticularly  in 
of  the  nobility.  Kvery  fanner  (nlltrw * 
the  cultivation  of  one  piece  of  laud  by  tJ 
of  anoUier  smaller  piece  ;  and  Uiere  wi 
servant  of  the  court  who  liad  not  been 
his  sen- ices,  with  at  least  a  house  or  a  1 
village  adjoining  tlie  castle.  1  he  grw 
officers,  too  indolent  to  execute  tin.*  «li 


ment. 

tection  of  the  nobles  ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  pride 
could  not  stoop  to  serve  in  an  army  which  was  every  offices  theuixdves,  with  Uie  permission 
day  sinking  into  disgrace.  They  loured  for  the  soon  began  to  commit  them  to  other* 
honour  of  being  received  among  the  vassals  of  Uie  j  paid  in  like  maimer  for  their  udmiiiisii 
nobility,  and  consented  to  hold  their  estates  as  the  .  investiture  of  some  other  estates.  Fief 
feudatories  of  the  nearest  duke,  or  earl,  or  bishop.  :  ally  introduced,  which  were  acquired  » 
Often,  too,  from  a  feeling  of  devotion,  they  U-came  .  or  court  sen  ices,  but  by  performing  < 
the  feudatories  of  the  great  religious  establishments.  J  of  110  great  difficulty,  amounting  b>  litl 
This  is  Uie  origin  of  Uie  great  windier  of  feudal  ;  the  acknowledgment  of  Uie  lord's  feud; 


estates  in  (Germany  at  the  present  day.  wiUi  the  ex 
ception  ot  Uie  north-easteni  pn>viiM*es,  formerly  Scla- 
vonic, and  subsequently  conquered  ami  di\  ided  amomr 
vassals.   They  were  liound,  like  oUier  vassals,  under 
the  fienalty  of  losing  their  lauds,  to  follow  their  lord 
in  all  his  quarrels  against  any  person  excepting  other 
lords  of  whom  Uiey  held  lauds,  and  excepting  a  No 
the  emperor  and  empire.     Moreover,  in  war,  the 
vassals  were  required  to  throw  open  their  fortresses, 
and  castles  for  Uie  use  of  their  masters.    The  dukes, 
and  counts,  and  bishops,  who  were  paid  in  fiefs  for 
their  several  sen' ices,  stood  in  this  relation  to  the 
emperor ;  ami  inferior  landed  proprietors  stood  also 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  superior  nobility  (for 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  inferior  nobility \     Rich 
and  adventurous  peasants,  likewise,  who  preferred 
honourable  vassalage  to  honest  but  despised  patro- 
iui!*e.  invested  some  nobleman  with  their  lands,  or 
were   invested  by  him  with  the  consent  of  tlie  lord 
i-araniount,  with  a  further  |»ortion  of  his  femlnl  terri- 
tory (under  tenants).     Tlie   investiture  was  made, 
from  the  time  of  the  Saxon  einp«rors.  in  the  greal 
vicr-reinil  fiefs,  by  a  banner  which  was  the  ensign  of 
yuinmanil)  ;  in  the  inferior  ones  by  a  3 word  ;  and  in 


as  by  Uie  yearly  gift  of  a  hone,  a  pair 
falcon,  or  the   like.     Very   slight  ad 
admitted  as  acknowledgments,  as  the 
stirrup,  or  walking  before  tlie  feudal  lei 
o<r anions .     Among  the  presents  ami  1 
of  a    most    ridiculous  diameter,  acre 
humour  of  the  feudal  lord;  such  as  dmic 
army,    |H.*rforming   some   trick,  ofleri 
penny,  &c.     A  refusal  to  perform  fru.i 
any  other  violation  of  fealty,  was  styled 
I  jk m  this  and  other  difficulties  incid 
property,  as  in  cases  growing  out  of  ill 
surrender,  alienation,  or  under-tenure 
lord  decided  in  a  fern  la  1  court,  filled  lij 
were  required  to  In-  of  equal  rank  wiU 
To  apj>ear  in  these  courts  at  the  <ur 
lord  of  the  manor,  ami  accept  the  place 
there,  was  reckon* -d  among  the  d-ilics 
fief.   As  the  relation  of  lords  and  vassal* 
one  of  the  most  inqiorUiiit  relations  in 
nit  ire  and  more  widely  spread,  and  ll 
vassals  increased  at  the  expense  of  th 
mediate  subjects  of  the  empire,  the  lain 
into  Uie  hackg round,  and  at  length  net 
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1  eleventh  centuries,  no  duly  due 
known,  ci.-rpt  iVudu!  duties ;  the 
ptir  wn  one  vast  feudal  |k'"'''miiii> 
vdaL  lord*  and  uationat  sovi-ri  * 


rr  took  carp  for  liis  safety.  Hence 
pCDpr.ete.rt  ventured  to  rely  upon 
Hfth.  without  a  feudal  MMllM. 
or  these  at  last  yielded  to  ihe  spirit 
became,  royal  vassals  (as  the  lords  nl 
HfM,  Klhi  the  counts  in  'I  huringiil, 
alWd  Jukem  and  ta*dfrat*,).  The 
«*,  used  every  menus  to  induce  them 
I  otirw.  Thus,  when  llie  haughty 
i>een,  who  was  the  vassal  of  no  one . 
■omaec  to  Frederic  I.,  tlie  enraged 
d  him  With  tin-  right  of  coinage,  thai 
w  his  lord.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
the  duty  of  the  German  emperor  not 
fccf  ahich  reverted  to  the  sovereign 
rs  to  inherit  it,  but  to  intVulV  ..m* 
oti)rli  the  selection  depended  entirely 
affile  monarch)  F  and  thus  to  secure 
of  the  feudal  system,  on  which  the 
4*  empire  wined  to  depend  ;  for  a 
I  lo  the  emperor  would  bring  into  his 
a  of  jwww;  and  a  release  of  llie 
ew  feudal  ties  would  be  followed  by 
ry.  Besides,  the  necessary  connexion 
i  wkh  the  6eft  remtered  the  line  of 
•arm  them  Tcry  indistinct ;  and  the 
ma  paid  tarn  fief  was  regarded  as 

■  that  persons  were  no  longer  invested 
■e  reward  of  office,  but  v  i  ill  the  office, 
!  capital,  on  account  of  tin-  property 

The  dukes,  bishops,  bailitis,  ami 
times  from  ignorance,  and  sometimes 
I  motives,  increased  this  ronlii-ion. 
nUTtrence  between  their  fief-  and  the 
■ties  for  the  government  of  which  they 
hem.  Theyelrrciscil  in  these  places 
led  mostly  by  tlieir  own  vassals,  the 
I  Ian.  Hon!-,  and  esteemed  any  attempt 

■  rule  as  an  net  uf  flagrant  injustice, 
i  withdrawal  of  die  lii-'f.  In  the  pnv 
iit  ducal  jmwer  was  early  abolished,  a  >. 
inobia,  and  Westpltalia.  llie  counts  and 
he  same  course;  while  in  Bavaria, 
)*ia,  Austria,  and  Brandenburg,  often 
il  ciil:i-,rit,L-nit;  as  ittii-r-ricil  guvcr-mir--. 
i  die  -tale  <ii  mere  i  us-als  to  (he  dukes, 
id  norzraves.  and  were  hardly  able  to 

nnrlcr  tenures  in  a  state  of  dependence. 
■ura.1  system,  the  only  social  nr«{iniin- 
ropean  states  in  the  middle  ages,  a  new 
il  rank  arose.  The  inferior  nobility,  a 
Sate  between  tin-  higher  nubility  princes) 

tni  •  its  origin,  it   is  said,  to  ibis  insti- 

nsgul  ar  -c..:e  of  rank  >va>  fomietl  amon^ 
■iLlimit  li.-iiirium.  IriMiever,  to  the  prill- 
l  birth.  The  king  formed  the  first  cue*  ; 
priures.  bishops,  and  immediate  abbots 
>e  second  ;  the  lay  princes,  dukes,  land- 
sTiies-ana  immediate  counts,  the  third  ; 
tor  rich  landed  proprietors,  who  owed 
«.  but  yet.  on  nccount  of  Iheir  limited 
•<«<«».  were  tbe  vassals  nf  the  emperor, 

those  freemen  who  stood  in  the  same 
*t  prince',  r),e  fihh  ;  Hie  vassals  of  the 
atvenunb  of  the  princes,  the  sixth,  and 
*s  irf  small  fiefs,  the  seventh.  This 
I  corresponds  to  the  llalinn  division  into 

^iw.anii  niiati;  the  r'nglish  into  lords, 


rsqiiin-.,  mid  frerlaihlers  ;  tlie  Spanish  froaden  (i 


title  reuyetM,  etmrtma,  en/aim,  however,  belong* 
rather  to  chivalry  (•[,  v.).  llesides  tliese  ranks,  after 
some  centuries,  the  order-  of  cuiiens  was  formed,  as 
being  included  under  no  one  of  them.  The  spirit  of 
iho  leudal  system,  grounded  on  the  prevalence  of 
Itinded  properly,  wn«  necessnrily  foreign  to  cities, 
which  owed  Ihelr  origin  to  industry  and  personal 

eroperty,  and  founded  'thereon  a  new  son  of  power. 
lenee  we  see  them  a  burnt  always  involved  in  open 
hostilities  ii ud  contests  villi  lite  nubility. 

The  principles  ot'llw/i-mM  law  [tire  name  given 
to  the  system  of  rifihis  and  rdrli pillions  existing  be- 
tween feudal  lords  .mil  Vii-.^nK)  were  developed  and 
established  by  the  Lombard  lawyers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  7he  collection  of  feudal  laws  mut  customs, 
which  is  appended  to  the  Com, ur  c-le  under  the  title, 
of  HtrifeudorHm  (flefs  are  called  f-uda,  in  oppusition 
to  allodia,  originally,  esinle.  gained  by  lot ;  /cwrfam 
is  from  the  ancient /e,  a  reward,  and  ii.lt,  a  iKisnession,) 
has  become  tlie  code  of  feudal  lav.  over  half  of  Europe. 
In  the  north  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Poland, 
Sec,  Ihe  old  German  feudal  code  -.till  obtains,  which 
diners  from  tlie  Lombard  code  chiefly  in  not  acknow- 
ledging the  right  or  collateral  relations,  a*  well,  to 
succeed  to  a  Bef;  and  hi  grounding  tlie  right  of 
feuilal  succession,  not  on  descent  from  the  Srst  pos- 
sessor of  the  fief,  but  only  on  community  of  possession; 
so  Hint  divisions  destroyed  the  rlgtt  of  inheritance. 
In  place  of  this  community,  similar  force  has  been 
given,  since  tlie  twelfth  century,  in  Ihe  above-men- 
tioned mint  tries,  to  a  merely  formal  union,  Instituted 
in  the  firsl  invest  it  me.  and  preserved  and  renewed  III 
ull  cirses  of  division  e.r  death  (joint  investiture). 

The  feuilal  government,  m  n  |-eriod  when  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  of  opposition  to  despotism  wns 
abroad  in  the  land,  was  well  suited  to  put  into  llie 
hands  of  one  governor,  as  supreme  feudal  lord,  the 
reins  of  the  national  power,  to  lie  employed  against 
foreign  tin  niies  without  endangering  domestic  free- 
dom. But  ns  every  l.inimu  ii.i iiniiiui  liears  in  itself 
the  germ  of  decay,  tin-  purity  ami  influence  of  feudal 
relations  was  diminished  ;  and  tlie  strength  of  the 
national  government  deelim  d  jmriil-l  a  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection and  sedition,  which  became  universal,  when 
nobles  began  to  perceive  that  the  feudal  government 
was  nnt  naturally  rle|eiid<  at  on  lings.  Ink  kings  on 
it.  Indeed,  the  sovereign-  had  nn  ulher  security  for 
their  subjictiou  than  the  feudal  oath,  ami  tile  menaces 
of  punish  me  I  it,  which  the  king  had  not  the  dbility  to 
carry  into  effect,  as  his  power  was  diviiled  in  most  of 
his  stales,  either  by  investiture  ur  by  the  usurpations 
of  tlie  princes.  Thus  the  instils  «f  the  crown  in 
Germany,  Italy,  ami  the  olrlesl  districts  of  France, 
succeeded  in  depriving  tl,o  king  nf  almost  nil  power, 
even  of  ihe  external  honour  of  royalty;  anil  never, 
two  first  countries,  mid  in  I'm  nee  only  after 
■Inction  nf  the  enrol.  Imroninl  families,  could  he 
d  in  establishing  u  now  authority,  independent 
nf  ilie  feinlal  power. 

i  total  change  i _. 

luld  Iiecu  entirely  superseded  by  the  slnadillg 
iirimes,  the  feudal  i^nvi  riuueut  had  no  means  of  rr- 
taining  its  ntitburity,  but  by  the  feudal  services  of  a 
civil  character.  Tlie  feudal  systein  is  a  relic  of  tile 
j.i-t.  |,-, 1 1  u-eli'-s  j i ill  lui-iiiiwiiLi-'ui.  ami  too  much  op- 
posed to  the  prini'iples  i,i"  ihe  modern  I nws  of  equality 
to  lie  any  longer  maintained.  Feuilal  service  is 
no  longer  demanded,  lieiau-r  it  has  ceased  10  be  nse- 
fill.  ft  lias  been,  and  slill  is,  the  great  task  of  the 
present  age  in  K.urope,  to  overthrow  tlie  feudal  sys- 
tem— an  order  of  things  whielt  crew  out  of  tirnea  of 


restlessness ;  the  respiration  is  fuller  au« 
but  still  frequent ;  Uie  tongue  is  furred,  ai 
has  become  regular,  hard,  and  full.     If 
lias  been  very  severe,  then  perl  in  pi  de 
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barbarity  awl  disorder,  and  reeled  on  principles  mid  I  limiting  *taf>r*.  or/7*.  I  lie  rWi/  stage  > 
circumstances  which  no  lunger  exist.  Yet  there  lire,  j  with  languor,  a  «*ii>e  of  di  Ulity  and  slui 
particularly  among  Uiciiermaiis,  visionary  men,  who,  motion,  frequent  yawning  and  stretriiii: 
seduced  by  the  glowing  th**criptious  of  olil  ballads,  I  aversion  to  food.  'Mm*  face  and  extremit 
or  Uie  fine  structure  of  a  tiothic  cathedral,  tell  us,  \  pale,  Uie  features  shrink,  the  hulk  of  e%e 
that  the  few  la  1  times  were  the  very  model  of  an  ape  i  part  is  diminished,  and  Uie  -kin  u\er  the 
of  honour  and  religion.  It  is  well  for  them  that  they  I  appear*  constricted,  as  if  coki  had  been  •] 
cannot  test  Uie  truth  or  tlieir  opinions  by  their  own  I  At  length  the  patient  feels  very  cold,  am 
experience.  |  rigors  come  on.  with  pains  in  die  head. 

FKU1LLANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history  ;  an  onler  .  and  joints,  uausea,  and  vomiting  of  biuu 
of  religious  clothed  in  while,  and  going  barefof>t.  j  the  respiration  is  small,  frequent,  and  ai 
who  live  under  the  strict  observance  of  Uie  rule  of  St  !  urine  is  almost  colourless  ;  sensibility  i» 
Bernard.  The  name  was  occasioned  by  a  reform  |  paired ;  the  tl tough Ls  are  somewhat  cum 
of  the  or»k»r  of  Hernardins,  first  uuttle  in  Uie  abbey  j  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  often  im 
of  Feu  ilia  i  is,  near  Toulouse,  established  in  1580.  |  a  few  instances,  drowsiness  nud  stupor  ha« 
There  are  also  convents  of  nuns  who  follow  Uie  same  ■  in  so  high  a  ik'gree  as  to  resemble  coma  o 
reform,  called  FrHillante*.  The  first  of  them  was  but  Uiis  is  by  no  means  usual,  'lhese 
established  near  Toulouse  in  1590.  '  abating  after  a  slnrt  time,  the  second  i 

FEVKK  ;  a  disease  cliaracteriied  by  an  increase  of    roences  with  an  increase  of  heat  over  the  i 
lieat,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a  foul  tongue,  and  an  im- ,  redness  of  Uie  race,  dryness  of  the  skin, 
paired  state  of  several  functions  of  Uie  body.    The  ;  in  the  bead,  Uirolihing  in  Uie  temples, 
varieties  are  numerous.    The  principal  divisions  are 
into  continued  and  intermittent  fevers.     Continued 
fevers  liave  no  intermission,  but  exacerbations  come 
on  usually  twice  in  one  day. 

Interuuttent  fevers  are  known  by  cold,  liot,  and  \  arise.  When  tliese  symptoms  have  ca 
sweating  stages,  in  succession,  attending  eacJi  pur-  some,  time,  n  moisture  breaks  out  on  tin 
oxysm,  and  followed  by  an  intermission  or  remission,  and  by  degrees  becomes  a  sweat,  ami  Uiis 
There  are  three  genera  of  intermitting  fevers,  and  extends  over  Uie  whole  body.  As  this 
several  varieties  :  1.  QutfitJiana ;  a  quotidian  ague. 
The  paroxysms  return  in  the  morning,  nt  an  interval 
of  about  twenty-four  hours.  2.  Tertiana  ;  a  tertian 
ague.  The  paroxysms  commonly  come  on  at  mid- 
day, at  an  interval  of  about  forty-eight  liours.  3. 
(JuurtuHa  ;  a  quartan  ague.  The  paroxysms  come 
on  in  Uie  afternoon,  with  an  interval  of  about  seven- 
ty-two hours.  Tlie  tertian  ague  is  most  apt  to  pre- 
vail in  Uie  spring,  ami  the  quartan  in  autumn.  When 
these  fevers  arise  in  the  spring,  they  are  called  rer- 
uat  ;  and  wlien  hi  the  autumn,  they  are  known  by 
the  name  of  autumnal. 

Intermit  tents  often  prove  obstinate,  and  are  of 
tang  duration  in  warm  climates  ;  and  they  not  uiifre- 
queutly  resist  every  mode  of  cure,  so  as  to  become 
very  distressing  to  Uie  |>atient,  and,  by  the  extreme 
debility  which  Uiey  thereby  induce,  often  give  rise  to  j 

oUier  chronic  complaints.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  tual  remedies.  When,  therefore,  a  lit  is ct 
generally  acknowledged,  that  marsh  miasmata,  or  Uie  or  shortly  expected,  we  may  try  to  obviati 
effluvia  arising  from  stag  mint  water,  or  marshy  of  tlmse  means  which  excite  movements  « 
ground,  when  acted  upon  by  heat,  are  the  most  fre-  >  site  description  in  the  system  :  an  emetic 

3  uent  exciting  cause  of  Uiis  fever.  A  watery,  poor  ally  "answer  the  purpose,  determining  the  h 
iet,  great  fatigue,  long  watching,  grief,  much  anx-  fully  to  Uie  surface  of  the  body  ;  or  a  i 
iety,  exposure  to  cold,  lying  in  damp  rooms  or  beds,  opium,  assisted  by  Uie  pediluvium,  &c.  ; 
wearing  damp  linen,  Uie  suppression  of  some  long  and  various  stimulant  remedies,  will  oftei 
accustomed  evacuation,  or  Uie  recession  of  eruptions,  but  Uiese  may  perhaps  aggravate,  shod 
have  been  ranked  among  the  exciting  causes  of  inter-  prevent  the  fit;  the  cold  bath,  violet 
mittents;  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  Uial  strong  impressions  on  the  mind,  &c,  bmi 
tliese  circumstances  act  only  by  inducing  tliat  state  lieen  occasionally  employed  with  enect- 
of  the  body  which  predisposes  to  these  complaints.  '  paroxysm  have  already  come  on,  and  thf 
One  peculiarity  of  this  fever  is  its  great  susceptibility  ne  very  severe,  the  warm  hath,  and  cordi 
of  a  renewal  from  very  slight  causes,  as  from  the  -  eticsin  repeated  moderate  doses,  may  and 
prevalence  of  an  easterly  wind,  even  witliout  the  ing  warmth  to  Uie  surface :  when,  on  thi 
repetition  of  Uie  original  exciting  cause.     In  this    great  heat  prevails,  the  antiphlogistic  pi 


tinues  to  flow,  the  heat  of  the  body  abate 
ceu*es,  and  most  of  Uie  functions  are 
Uieir  ordinary  state,  litis  constitutes  Uie 
When  iiilermittents  continue  for  any  leap 
they  are  apt  to  induce  other  complaints,  S4 
of  appetite,  flatulency,  scirrhiis  of  Uie  lii 
cal  swellings,  anil  general  debility,  which, 
now  and  Uien  prove  fatal,  |*articularly  ii 
mates  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  Uiey  degei 
continued  fevers.     Relapses  are  very  coo 
fever  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  mouth 
year.     Autumnal  interroiltems  are  more 
remove  tlian  venial  ones,  and  quartans  m 
Uie  other  tyjK-s. 

It  is  ulways  desirable  to  suspend  a  p 
]>ossible,  not  only  to  prevent  mischief,  hi 
there  may  lie  more  time  tor  the  use  of  the 


circumstance,  tntermittents  differ  from  most  oUier  pursued.     In  the  intermissions,  uiconraa 

fevers,  as  it  is  well  known  Uiat,  after  a  continued  generous  diet,  moderate  exercise,  and  oi 

fever  has  once  occurred,  and  been  removed,  the  per-  calculated  to  improve  the  vigour  of  the  syi 

son  so  affected  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  a  frerh  are  Uie  remedies  especially  relied  upon.  , 

attack  of  the  (ILsuruer,  as  one  in  whom  it  bad  never  of  these  we  must  certainly  place  the 

taken  place.  which,  taken  largely  in  substance,  will  m 

We  have  not  yd  attained  a  certain  knowledge  of  cure  the  di>ease,  where  it  is  nut  compl: 

the  proximate  cause  of  an  intermittent  fever,  but  a  visceral  aflertkm. 

deranged  suite  of  Uie  stomach  and  prinwe  via  is  Uiat  Synocha  (from  rvtix*,  to  continue).  fest 

which  is  most  generally  alleged.     Kach  paroxysm  of1  inflammatory  fever  ;  a  species  of  cunta 

stii  intermittent  fever  is  divided  into  three  different  cliaracteriied   by  increased   heat :    pub 

stage*,  which  are  called  the  <•*/</,  the  hat,  and  the  strong,  hard ;  urine  high-ootoureu  ; 


■  its  attack  at  all  M 
revalent  in  the  su 
ages  and  habits,  but : 
■  vigour  of  life,  with  strong  elas 
m  una,  and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It  is  n 
■^n.i.1  or  fcrcr  almost  peculiar  to  (-aid  and  temper 
Wng  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  iu  very 
among  foreigners  lately  arrived  ; 
stage  is  of  very  abort 
s  either  the  nervous 
lite  esciiing  uiu-es  arc  sudden 
■••ireiii  Deal  lo  cold,  swnl li twins  nild  liquor* 
rtf»  1W  body  h  much  heated  by  exercise,  too  free 
•  ■»<** itae«i»»j».i  spirituous  liquors,  great  intern  per- 
■«*.  rku«K  nt*skios  of  ilie  rninil,  the  sudden  stip- 
0R9BBM«f  tatbitial  evacuations,  anil  the  sudden  re- 
|«ayaa  *f  rraftmrH.  It  may  be  doubted  if  this  fever 
"*T  wtinacn  from  personal  infection  ;  but  it  is 
pBBJbat  fee  it  t»  appear  as  au  epidemic  among  such 
»ar»»t  a  robust  habit,  (rum  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
■"■**"»■  ll  cornea  on  Willi  a  sense  of  lassitude 
■•d  Mriivity,  succeeded  by  viiiigo,  rigors,  and 
!*•*  o»f  die  whole  body,  but  more  particularly 
»  U*  Wad  sad  back  ;  which  symptoms  are  shortly 
Mhmd  hj  redness  of  tlie  fin*  ant!  eyes,  great  rest- 
loan"*,  name  beat,  and  unquenchable  thirst,  op- 
pTMMO  of  brnuhtng,  and  nausea.  The  skin  is  dry 
a»l  [urt-^f  ;  lt>e  u»igue  is  of  a  scarlet  <-o!uur  :il  I  lie 
•as, aaa  land  with  white  in  the  centre  ;  the  urine 

■  Ml  Hi  acaaty  :  the  body  is  costive;  and  there 

■  a  fuekaeas.  with  a  fulness  and  hardness  in  the 
"■W.  bib.   asarh     affected    by  any  pressure   made 

■  *?  artery.      If  the  febrile  symptoms  run  very 
Hfk  tad  pmper   means  are  not  used  at  an  curly 

aapir  and  detirinm  come  no.  (he  im agination 
*  disturbed  and  hurcieil,  am)  the  patient 
.,  The  disease  usually  goes  through 
•boat  fourteen  day-,  and  U rm mates  in  i 
by  diaphoresis,  diarrhoea.  Iranion-hage 
ear  aose,  or  the  deposit  of  a  copious  sediment 

■  the  oriae;  which  crisis  is  usually  preceded  by 
■lies  in  the  pulse.  The  chief  indication 
I  ii  to  lessen  the  excessive  vascular  actions 
buna,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  Of 
t,  by  far  the  most  important  is  blood-let- 
■liiiiij  is  next  in  efficacy.  As  tlie  disease 
however,  we  must  attempt  to  promote  the 

rges,  particularly  that  by  the  skin.  The 
-C  regimen  consists  in  obviating  stimuli 
at  etery  kind,  so  for  as  this  can  be  done  safely  ;  im- 
p" a  am  i  «i  the  senses,  particularly  the  sight  and 
Warmg,  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  Sic,  must  be 
eiafiW   against   as  much  as  possible.       The   diet 


U  be  of  then: 


sparing  k 


The  stimuli! 


Or  e»ea  expuwruj  tilt 

aanraort,  sprinkling  the  Boor  with  vinegar  ami 
«■»*»,  See.  When  the  head  is  much  affected,  be- 
*aoi  the  geoeral  treatment,  it  will  he  properto  take 
■and  locally,  have  the  head  shaved  and  cooled  by 
•Bar  evaporating  lotion,  apply  a  blister  to  the 
■■cLand,  perhaps,  stimulate  Use  lower  extremities, 
ni  Ike  manner  any  other  organ,  being  particularly 
f»e*»d  upon,  may  require  additional  means  to  be 
•■■4  fcr  its  relief,  whiou  will  I.-:  different  in  different 

Typtat  (from  nfi.  stupor)  ;  a  species  of  continued 

nW«r,  characterised  by  great  debility,  a  tendency  in 

•e  taMs  i»  putrefaction,  and  [he  ordinary  symptoms 

I  W  fever.     It  ta  to  he  readily  distinguished  from  the 

•JBBBBiai.rj  by  the  smalbiess  of  tlie  pulse,  ami  the 


sudden  and  great  debility  whirh  ensues  on  its  trstal- 
tack,  iiml ,  in  its  moi-e  advanced  stage,  by  liie  pete- 
chia*, or  purple  spots,  which  come  out  on  vnnoui 
parts  of  the  body,  ami  the  iefiii  stools  wliich  are  dis- 
cliarged  ;  and  it  niny  he  distinguished  from  the  ner- 
vous fever  by  tile  cit.tt  fioleiife  of  all  its  symploins 
on  its  first  coming  on.  The  most  general  cause  that 
gives  rise  to  this  disease  is  contagion,  applied  either 
immediately  from  die  body  of  a  person  labouring 
under  it,  or  con* e jed  ill  cMlns  or  merchandise,  tie. ; 
but  it  may  be  occie>i<wetJ  by  lite  effluvia  arising  from 
either  animal  or  vegetable  suUsUinees,  in  a  decayed 
or  putrid  state;  and  hence  in  low  and  marshy 
countries,  it  is  apt  to  be  prevalent  when  iutensc 
and  sultry  heat  quickly  succeeds  any  great  in uni lo- 
tion. A  want  of  proper  cleanliness  ami  confined 
air  are  likewise  causes  of  this  fever;  hence  it  pre- 
vails in  hospitals,  jails,  camps,  and  on  hoard  of  ships, 
especially  when  such  places  tire  much  crowded,  and 
tlie  strictest  attention  is  mil  paid  lost  free  ventilation 
and  due.  cleanliness.  A  close  slate  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  damp  weather,  is  likewise  apt  lo  give  rise  to 
putrid  fever.  Those  of  lax  fibres,  nod  who  have 
been  weakened  by  any  previous  debilitating  cause, 
such  as  poor  diet,  long  ftisting.  bard  labour,  continu- 
ed want  of  sleep.  &o..  are  nm-t  liable  to  it.  Oil  tlie 
first  coming  on  of  the  disease,  the  person  is  soiiml 
Willi  languor,  deject n m  til  >p:rits.  i: mazing  depressiiHi, 
and  loss  of  muscular  strength,  universal  weariness 
and  soreness,  pains  in  tie'  head,  kick,  and  exlremities, 
and  rigors ;  tlie  eyes  appear  lull,  heavy,  yellowish, 
and  often  a  little  innamed  ;  the  lemporal  arU^ries 
throb  violently,  the  tnnem1  i-:  dry  mid  parched,  respi- 
"      is  commonly  laborious,  and  ii ' 


pulse  is  usually  quick,  small  ami  hard,  and  now  und 
then  fluttering  and  unequal.  Sometimes  a  great  hent, 
load,  and  pain  are  felt  at  tbe  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
a  vomiting  of  bilious  mailer  ensues.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency  (beating 
often  from  100  to  130  in  a  minute)  ;  there  is  vast 
debility,  a  great  heat  and  drynej,  in  the  skin,oppres- 
siou  at  the  breast,  with  anxiety,  sighing,  and  moan- 
ing ;  the  thirst  is  grcaLly  increased ;  the  tongue, 
mouth,  lips,  anil  teeth  arc  covered  over  with  a  brown 
or  black  tenacious  fur ;  the  speech  is  inarticulate, 
and  scarcely  intelligible ;  tin'  paiitut  mutters  much, 
and  delirium  ensues.  The  fiver  continuing  to  in- 
crease still  more  in  v  iolence.  symptoms  of  putrefac- 
tion show  themselves;  the  breath  Incomes  highly 
ollensive  ;  the  urine  deposits  a  black  and  fetid  sedi- 
ment ;  tlie  stools  an-  dark,  oili-iMvr.  and  pass  off  in- 
sensibly; tmsniorrlmgc;  issue  from  ill.  eh  ins,  nostrils, 
mouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  body;  livid  spots  or 
pelechiie  appear  on  its  surface  ;  the  pulse  intermits 
and  siidts ;  tlie  extremities  grow  cold  :  liiccnughs 
ensue;  and  death  at  lust  closes  the  scene.  When 
this  fever  does  not  terminate  fatally,  it  generally  be- 
gins, in  cold  climates,  to  diminish  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  w,ck,  and  goes  off  gradually 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth,  witliuiit  any  very  evi- 
dent crisis  ;  but  in  warmrlimiites.  it  seldum  continues 
above  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  so  long.  Our  opinion, 
Bs  to  the  event,  is  lo  be  formed  by  the  degree  of 
violence  in  the  symptom-,  particularly  after  |toiechin- 
appear.  although  in  some  instances  recoveries  have 
been  effected  under  the  must  unpromising  appear- 
ances. An  Hbaicnuut  of  nitrite  heat  and  thirst,  a 
gentle  moisture,  diilu-cd  enually  ov.-r  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body,  loose  stool",  lurbiil  urine,  rising  of 
the  pulse,  and  tlie  alienee  ot  delirittin  and  stupor, 
may  be  regarded  in  a  favournhle  light.  On  the  con- 
trary, pelechiie.  with  dark,  oii.usive.  and  involuntnry 
discharges  by  urini 


I.  fetid  s 
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rluif»rs  and  hiccoughs  denote  the  almost  certain  disso- 
lution of  tin-  patient.  The  appearaiio-s  usually 
|>ereeived  on  direction  arc  inflammations  of  the  bram 
a  in  I  viscera,  hut  more  |inrticiiliiriy  of  the  stomach  ami 
intestines,  which  an*  now  ami  then  found  in  a  gan- 
grenous state.  In  llw  muscular  fibres  there  mtiiis 
likewise  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene.  In  Uie 
very  early  |>criod  of  typhus  icver.it  Ls  often  j>ossilile, 
by  active  treatment,  to  cat  short  the  disease  at  once ; 
hut  where  it  has  established  itself  more  firmly,  we 
ran  only  employ  palliative  measures  to  diminish  it* 
violence,  tluit  it  may  run  safely  through  its  course. 
Among  the  most  likely  menus  of  accomplishing  the 
first  object  is  an  emetic.  Attention  should  next  !«■ 
j slid  to  clear  out  the  bowels  by  snine  sufficiently 
active  form  of  medicine:  ami  as  the  disease  proceeds 
we  must  keep  up  this  funclion,  and  attempt  to  re- 
store that  of  the  skin,  and  the  other  secretions,  u>  the 
best  means  of  moderating  the  violence  of  vascular 
action.  The  general  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to 
lie  olwrvcd  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  as 
explained  under  xyiwrhn.  In  cases  when*  the  skin  is 
uniformly  very  hot  and  dry,  the  abstraction  of  caloric 
may  lie  more  actively  made  by  means  of  the  cold 
affusion,  that  is  throwing  a  quantity  of  cold  water  on 
the  naked  body  of  the  |iaticut ;  which  measure  has 
sometimes  arrested  Uie  disease  in  its  first  sta^e  ;  ami, 
when  the  power  of  the  system  is  los,  si»onging  the 
liody  occasionally  witli  cold  water,  medicated,  per- 
haps, with  a  little  salt  or  \inegar,  may  l>e  substi- 
tuted as  a  milder  proceeding,  lint,  where  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat  is  even  deficient,  such  means  would  Im' 
highly  improper;  and  it  may  lie  sometimes  advis- 
able to  employ  the  tepid  bath,  to  promote  the  opera- 
tion of  the  diaphoretic  medicines.  If,  under  the  u>c 
of  the  measures  already  detailed,  «>nlculated  to  lessen 
the  violence  of  vascular  action,  the  vital  |»owen 
should  appear  materially  falling  oft",  recourse  must 
then  he  had  to  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine,  and  cordial  or  tonic  met lici lies. 
There  is  generally  an  aversion  from  animal  food, 
whence  the  mucilaginous  vegetable  sulistnnces,  as 
arrow-root,  &c,  rendered  |talatable  by  spice  or  a 
little  wine,  or  sometimes  mixed  with  milk,  may  lie 
directed  as  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion.  If. 
however,  there  Im-  no  marked  septic  tendency,  mid 
the  jKUient  lie  cloyed  with  these  articles,  the  lighrer 
animal  pre  pa  nil  ions,  as  ch!\  es-f.  >ot  jelly,  veal-broth,  ■ 
fcc,  may  he  allowed.  The  exti  at  to  which  wine 
may  lie  carried  must  depend  on  the  urgency  of  the 
ca^e.  and  the  previous  luibits  of  the  iudi\idual ;  but 
it  will  commonly  not  lie  necessary  to  exceed  lml f  a 
pint,  or  a  pint  at  most,  in  the  twenty- four  hours  ; 
and  it  should  lie  given  in  divided  portions,  pnqtcrly 
diluted,  made,  fierhap*,  into  negus,  whey,  &c,  nc - 
cording  to  the  liking  of  the  patient.  The  preference 
should  always  Im-  given  to  that  which  is  of  the 
soundest  quality,  if  agreeable;  but  where  wine  can- 
not be  afforded,  muni  unit  liquor,  or  mustard  whey, 
may  In*  substituted.  Some  moderately  stimulant 
medicines,  as  ammonia,  iironiat if n,  seriientaria,  &c, 
may  often  be  used  with  advantage,  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing un  Uie  circulation  ;  aUo  tltose  of  a  tonic  quality, 
as  columha,  cusparia,  cinchona,  fcc,  occasionally  in  j 
their  lighter  forms  ;  but  more  especially  the  acids. 
These  are  in  several  resw-cts  useful :  by  promoting 
the  secretions  of  the  priuue  via*,  fcc,  tl ley  quench 
thirst,  remove  irritation,  and  manifestly  cool  the 
iMidy  :  and  in  the  worst  forms  of  typhus  where  the 
putrescent  tendency  a p] tears,  they  are  particularly 
valuable  from  their  antiseptic  power  ;  they  are  also 
decidedly  tonic,  ami.  indeed,  these  from  the  mineral 
kingdom  powerfully  so.  These  may  lie  given  freely 
as  medicines  the  carbonic  acid  also  in  the  form  of 
hn^k  fernieiiliiig  liquors ;  and  the  native  vrgffuh'c 


acids  as  tiiey  exist  in  ripe  fruit'  Ui 
vf*ry  irnitcfiil.  may  constitute  u  onis»dc 
the  diet.  Ill  the  mean  time,  to  obvia' 
tendency,  great  attention  should  be  |K 
ness  and  ventilation,  and  keeping  th~ 
lar  by  mild  aperients.  ,,r  clysters  of  ail 
antiseptic  nature  ;  and  when*  aphtha*  a 
ia ted  gurgles  should  be  directeil.  If  t 
dines  more  to  the  nervous  form,  with  i 
anxiety,  tremors,  and  other  irregular 
the  muscles,  or  organs  of  sense.  Uie  i 
medicines  may  l)e  employed  with  more  i 
ether,  cam  phor.  musk.  &t\,  but  part  hi 
which  should  be  given  in  a  fidi  dose 
procure  sleep,  pn iv  ided  there  lie  nu  aj 
determination  of  blood  to  tile  head  ;  ai 
useful  to  call  a  greater  jxirtion  of  uervn 
the  lower  ext remit ies  by  the  pediluvi 
mode  of  applying  warmth,  or  occasion 
pisms,  not  allowing  these  to  produce  ve 
if  then*  should  lie  much  increased  vase 
the  brain,  more  active  means  will  lie  re 
the  local  attraction  of  blood,  if  the 
permit ;  and  it  will  be  always  ri^iit 
head  shaved,  and  kept  cool  by  some 
lotion,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  bark 
In  like  manner,  other  inqtortant  parts  i 
aily  require  local  means  of  relief.  \.'m 
may.  perhaps.  In*  checked  by  the  efl'er 
tun*  ;  a  troublesome  diarrhura  by  mi 
opium,  ass isiet I  by  aromatic*,  chalk 
astringents,  or  sometimes  by  small  die 
cuanha  ;  profuse  perspimtions  by  Uie  r. 
a  cooling  reirimeii.  &c. 

Srr\i,itx  Frrrr  ;  a  variety  of  the  tr//t 
f'ullen,  but  by  many  considered  asaitis 
It  mostly  lieshis  with  loss  of  apatite,  in 
and  vertiiro  ;  to  which  succeed  nauv 
great  Inuguor.  and  pain  in  the  head,  v 
oiisly  descrilicd.  by  some  like  cold  w 
over  the  top  ;  by  others,  a  sense  of  « 
piiNe,  In -fore  little  increased,  now  bet 
febrile,  and  tremulous  ;  the  tongue  is  c* 
white  crust,  and  there  is  great  aux'e 
prrecordia.  Towards  the  seventh  or  ei 
vertigo  is  increased,  ami  tinnitus  aurii 
delirium,  and  a  dry  and  tremulous 
place.  The  disease  mostly  termiuati 
fourteenth  or  twentieth  ibiy.     !~ec  7yy^ 

Ih-ntiur  Ftrrr.  This  mime  lui>  lie* 
disease  which  ap]*earcd  in  the  years  \f> 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  ^uuthi 
North  America.  It  has  also  liecn  rail* 
the  iftiHifti,  the  il'iH'fy,  the  Inuuwt,  an 
fever.  This  disease  was  remarkable 
deu uc ss  of  its  attack,  the  great  nuinl 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  Ui 
death  from  it.  It  would  seem,  from  li 
tlio-e  who  have  seen  most  of  this  discus 
judgment  may  lie  relied  on,  Uiat  tht 
some  affinities  with  the  yellow  fever. 
loins,  us  noticed  in  llavaiuia,  were  fit 
Ltior,  chilliness. and  nam  in  the  tendon* 
ler  joints:  following  these  were  bunii 
n-lness  of  the  skin,  pains  in  the  mi 
liml>s.  or  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  a 
vomMing  of  wliatever  was  taken  u 
mad).  The  fever  continued  for  one, 
days,  and  ihen  usually  terminated  with 
ing.  which  freed  the  jsitient  likewise  fr 
Hut  iiiauy.  after  leaving  their  beds  siifl 
uewal  of  their  pains,  which,  in  some. 
clin>nic  ;  oUiers-  luive  also  had  u  renei 
i  fie  fever.  "  The  most  u<.ital  mode  of 
»  mt."  sa\s   I>r  Stislman.  »f  Sima   •' 


String  was  afforded  by  the 
lating  embrocations,  mustard 
The  latter  were  applied  to 
be  pain  in  the  eyeballs,  to 
be  neck,  &c,,  as  indicated, 
stage.  Dr  Stedman  found 
I." 


See 


K)i 


■ntinued  fever,  commencing 
cha,  and  terminating  in  It. 

apt  to  preponderate  at  its 
i  latter  towards  its  termina- 
i  lias  a  tendency  to  enervate 

upon  as  a  remote  cause  of 
ngly,  we  find  it  often  arising 
e,  too  great  an  indulgence  in 
it  exertions,  intemperance  in 
liet,  and  now  and  then  like- 
Mi  of  some  long  accustomed 
ssions  of  the  mind  (such  as 
joy,)  have  been  enumerated 
er,  and.  in  a  few  instances,  It 
ve  given  rise  to  it,  but  (he 


vails,  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  oppression  at 
the  chest,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  There  is  likewise  a  great  thirst  anil 
costiveness,  and  the  pulse  is  full  and  frequent,  beat- 
ing, perhaps,  DO  or  100  strokes  in  a  minute.  When 
the  symptoms  run  very  high,  and  there  is  a  consid- 
erable determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  a  delirium 
will  arise.  In  this  lever,  as  well  as  most  others, 
there  is  generally  an  increase  of  symptoms  towanh 
evening.  As  a  fever  once  produced  will  go  on, 
although  its  cause  be  entirely  removed,  and  as  the 
continued  or  fresh  application  of  a  cause  of  fever 
will  neither  increase  that  which  is  already  produced, 
nor  occasion  a  new  one,  there  can  be  no  certainty  as 
to  the  duration  of  fever  ;  and  it  is  only  by  attending 
to  certain  appearances  or  changes  which  usually 
take  place  on  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  that  we  can 
form   any    opinion   or    decision.      The   symptoms 

einting  out  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  are,  the  pulse 
coming  soft,  moderate,  and  near  its  natural  speed  ; 
■'  ,--._*       anli  becomi —  J— -    ---■ 


an  abatement  of  thirst ;  the  skin  being"covered 

,     id  freling  soft  to 
srcretory  organs  performing  their  sev 


gentle  moi; 


le  depositing  flaky  crystals  of 
ml  becoming  turbid  on  being  al 


rang  co* 

feeling  soft  to  the  touch  ;  the 

offices ;  ami 

irty  red  col- 
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affected,  we  must  act  more  vigorously,  to  prcvnt  its  }  insidious  character  lull-*  die  patient  »i+\ 
disorganisation,  ami  Uie  consequent  dcs(  nation   oi    ui  u  filial  security.      1  he  patient  lias  bi 
life.     When  the  character  of  the  disease  is  cliauged,    to  wtilk  about  until  with  in  u  few  minute* 
11m>  means  proper  will  lie  such  as  are  pointed  out  ;  tioii.     '1  lie  iiiima>ke«l  or  \  it>lriii  attack 
under  the  head  of  Typhu*.  ;  fever  is,  there  tore,  le^s  to  lie  dreaded  thai 

Yrlfttiv  Fcrrr.  '1  his  fever  is  one  of  specific  cha-  '  ingly  mild  form,  us  (he  derungemeni  of  til 
meter,  ami  confined  to  situations  in  which  great  nmis-  '<  more  i*al|ralil«-.  though  it  is  always  highly 
lure  is  joined  with  greut  lieat.  It  prevails  in  the  >  This  disease  differs  in  its  uttack  from  al 
West  Indies,  certain  parts  of  Asia,  South  America,  -  other  form  of  fever,  as  it  is  seldom  ushei 
occasionally  in  Uie  northern  jmrts  of  North  America,  j  well-defined  chill,  Uiough  Uie  sensation  o 
and  pretty  constantly  in  the  southern.  It  is  I  a  reduced  temperature  of  the  skin,  will  re 
endemial  in  muny  portions  of  the  globe,  and  e>pe*-  j  times  a  long  time  before  reaction  will  t 
cially  in  the  tropical  climates ,  and  is  occasionally  '  Much  languor  is  always  experienced  ;  f< 
epidemic  in  certain  of  the  higher  northern  latitudes,  '  part,  intense  headache,  distress  about  the 
as  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  ami  New  York.      It    and  the  eyes  are  of  a  peculiar  red.     'Jlie 


skin  is  seldom  great  in  Uie  beginning 
increases  in  intensity,  conveying  to  the  mi 
sation  of  pungency.     The  puUe  is  rarer] 


is  most  common  in  seaports,  and  on  large  bodies 
of  water,  but  is  occasionally  found  in  inland  siiu- 
ations.      It  differs   materially    from   Uie  endemial 

remittent  of  tropical  climates,  ami  is,  of  course,  not  ;  strong  ;  indeed,  it  usually  appears  rmUirr  i 
merely  an  exalted  form  of  Uie  bilious  remittent  of!  than  natural  to  the  inexperienced  practilic 
such  places.  It  differs  from  the  endemial  remittent  j  sometimes  betrays  him  into  dangerous  ei 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  its  attacking  strangers  to  such  puUe  in  Uiis  state  is  termed  Uie  oppressed  o 
climates  only.  The  natives,  ami  even  such  as  have  pulse  by  authors ;  and,  instead  of  requiri 
been  bom  or  lived  long  in  similar  situations,  are  alto-  of  stimuli,  as  lias  been  too  often  supf 
gether  exempt  from  its  attacks  ;  ami,  should  the  ;  loudly  for  Uie  proper  use  of  the  lancet, 
stranger  survive  the  dangers  of  an  attack,  lie  remains  assumes  a  peculiar,  or,  rather,  a  specific  I 
free,  tor  the  most  part.  suWq  neatly,  though  not  ,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  redness  of  ordi 
exempt  from  the  endemial  remittent  of  the  place.  •  This  reddening  gives  a  very  markeil  chan 
This  immunity,  however,  may  he  forfeited  by  tht  :  countenance,  and  can  never  be  mistaken. 
stranger  living  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  northern  In  Li-  experienced  in  Uiis  disease,  for  a  symptom 
lude:  should  Uie  stranger  escape  for  a  year  or  two,  :  fever:  on  the  contrary,  it  always  dena 
he  becomes  acclimated,  and  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  deirree  of  yellow  fever.  The  tongue  is  us 
attacked  by  yellow  fever.  This  disease  lias  been  and  clammy ;  but  rarely  dry,  rough,  or 
looked  upon,  by  some,  as  contagious ;  but  Uiis  notion  j  commencement,  though  these  conditions  m 
is  now  altogether  abandoned  by  far  the  greater  part  are  sure  to  follow  in  a  short  time,  lb* 
of  the  profession  ;  and  especially  such  as  liave  had  and  liarsh,  for  Uie  most  part ;  though  ore 
opportunities  to  observe  its  phenomena,  ami  ascertain  :  is  found  wet,  with  hot  perspiration.  11 
its  habits  for  themselves.  Tliat  it  spreads  rapidly  I  sometimes  early  in  its  appearance,  and 
sometimes,  is  admitted ;  but  Uiis  is  owing  to  the  extremely  profuse  in  its  quantity  ;  bat 
causes  which  make  it  an  epidemic,  and  not  to  any  abates  Uie  action  of  Uie  heart  and  arteries 
contagious  quality,  litis  disease  varies  in  its  mode  gates  the  local  sufferings— as  headache,  p 
of  attack,  as  well  us  in  Uie  violence  of  its  symptoms,  limbs,  or  oppression  in  the  lungs.  It  > 
In  almost  every  other  febrile  disease,  as  a  general  not  critical,  but.  on  the  contrary,  rath 
rule,  the  risk  is  in  proportion  to  Uie  violence  of  Uie  malignancy.  There  is  rarely  so  great  an 
symptoms ;  but  the  masked  or  insidious  form  of  yel-  I  of  symptoms,  at  any  |>eriod  of  Uie  day.  as 
low  fever,  is  most  commonly  the  most  diflicult  of  \  to  a  remission,  Uiough  Uiere  frequently  is 
management,  ami,  consequently,  Uie  most  dangerous,  j  batiou  tliat  is  every  way  alarming,  from  it 
Hence  Uie  "wu  I  king  cases ,F  are  almost  sure  to  prove  and  this  may  happen  twice,  or  even  thi 
fatal.  There  are  three  modes  of  attack  in  yellow  ■  twenty-tour  hours.  When  Uiis  liappens, 
fever ;  and  the  phenomena  of  either  may  vary,  as  the  '  proceeds  wiUi  hasty  strides,  to  its  filial  te 
remote  cause  may  have  been  more  or  less  active  or  j  for  should  not  remedies  at  this  time, 
concentrated.  They  may  also  be  influenced  by  j  bleeding,  alwle  the  severity  of  the  symi 
individual  liabits  or  constitutions,  or  by  the  force  of  i  soon  after  their  application,  more  ratal 
the  occasional  or  exciting  cause ;  und  hence  we  find  quickly  sii]>erveiie;  Uie  eye  becomes  i 
it  run  its  course  rapidly  sometimes;  that  is,  in  from  I  lividity  it  added  to  Uie  devj>-toncd  colour  of 
two  to  five  days,  a  part  of  the  cases  terminating  in  ,  Uie  tenderness  is  much  increased  by  prusu 
black  vomit.  In  this  form  of  the  disorder,  the  symit-  i  region  of  the  stomach ;  nausea  and  voai 
loins  are  generally  less  ferocious,  and  less  distinctly  ;  meuce  or  increase  ;  the  patient  tosses 
marked,  Uiough  more  certainly  and  speedily  fetal :  j  every  position  ;  delirium  ensues :  the 
or  it  may  run  on  to  the  fifth  or  to  the  seventh  day  ;  ami    intense  in  colour,  and  small  in  <  , 

though  the  sufferings  are  of  a  more  acute  kind,  the  \  milics  lose  their  heat ;  the  gums  un.w  f 
ilanger  is  less,  as  more  time  is  given  for  the  applica-  I  livid :  the  tongue  red.  or  brown,  and  dry ; 
turn  of  remedies  ;  or  it  may  present,  like  a  regularly  I  liable  ;  and  the  drinks  rejected,  perhaps 
formed  remittent,  regular  exacerbations  and  remi*-  •  swallowed.  After  a  continuance  of  ihest 
♦•ions.  If  it  assume  Uiis  form,  it  may  nui  on  to  the  j  for  a  few  hours,  the  system  seems  to  m 
ninth  or  eleventh  day.  The  first  form  observes  no  I  promise  with  the  disease,  and  passhely  y 
very  regular  period  of  attack,  though  Uie  evening  is  '  up  to  its  ravages  ;  for  there  is  no  diuimw 
the  most  common.  The  M*cond  generally  takes  dan gcr  at  this  moment,  though  the  systea 
place  after  noon  ;  and  the  third,  most  frequently  in  ,  morbidly  excited  ;  for  if  the  suffering  be  1 
the  mornimr.  The  mode  of  attack,  however,  is  [  is  increased.  Now  the  stomach  gives  way 
pretty  generally  marked  by  the  same  train  of  symp-  :  tormenting  nausea  ami  thirst,  with  m 
toms.  did'erinc  more  in  force,  tlian  in  character,  if  we  !  vomitiiurs,  take  place.  The  fluid*  »» 
except  the  first,  which  often  lias  the  peculiarity  of    for  the  most  ]mrt.  nothing  but  the  drin 


Itetniying    itself   by   scarcely  any   outward    signs, 
except  weakness,  slight  headache,  or  nausea.     This 


j  git  tent  has  swallowed;  for  these,  even  in 
niug.  an*  rarely  tinged  with  liile     But  a  t. 


i» 


lis-  bee:  nil-  thicker,  KNtl 

k  found  la  have  mixed 

-.  of  n  dark  i  olour.  These 

•    M    reason    to   belie**,  are 

;    of    the    stomach, 

'to   mix  with  Ihc  ejected  fluid-, 

«*  vomiting.      Tile  urine,  at  tluY  time, 

f  Mnmty.or  may  be  even  suppressed ; 

-■  Unly,   or  yield  a  lilac  t  kit,  lurry- 

idrrable  tenacity.     The 

th*  hudy,  with  the  exception,  per. 

own,  to  colder  tlim  nntural ;  mme- 

muiit ;    tile   liauds  and    feel 

""'     stagnating  blood;  the 

eatiiirt;  or  it  rany  be 

might,  by  ttier  inexperienced, 

— '      Sleep  fonakrv  the 

ore;  Ilia  respirslinii 

kllj  alow.     I  Ms  mind  mar 

t  n  very  usual  symptom  in 

I,   I  !n-    )-.   !   •Ill-,  io    !  Ill-  ill-. ;.-..-. 

re  use  of  tbeir  facilities  to  the 
•  of  lifr.  Siunc  die  most  tranquilly, 
'  latest  breath,  that 
;  while  others  die  in  great 
■  generally  whin 
wIitd  the  brain,  from  sym- 
'e  great  force  of  attack. 
■e  tranquil,  from  mi 
n  of  all  the  severer  sywpti mis  ;  and 
■e  gives  rise,  in  ilie  int-irieririM-ed. 
irr  never  to  be  realised  ;  for  now  the 
the  akin,  which  gives  its  nnuie  to  Ilie 
i  U>  show  icaelf,  noil  becomes  the  har- 
dnWed  and  filial  "  black  vomit." 
dimwit  fnim  tile  siouiach,  sometimes 

K tilies,  and  of  various  slmdes  of 
bruwii  to  the  colour  of  coffee 
■rkoeiW.  It  is  ejected  with  very  litllp 
patient,  (be  tlie  most  part,  denies  the 
sin.  Black  romit,  howerer,  does  not 
le  death;  it  is  occasionally  Bt&eBt 
i  i*  the  case,  its  place  is  supplied  by 
of  prodigious  quantities  of  gas,  rapid- 
jttly  secreted  liy  the  stomach.  The 
■er  portions  of  tlie  body,  at  this  time, 
ible  quantities  of  blind,  which  renders 
the  patient  truly  haleous.  Tim  teeth 
aud  with  aordes  ;  the  tongue  black 
pulse  pretematunilly  slow  and  feeble  ; 
at  the  wrist,  extinct:  the  skin  and 
Id;  coma,  or  low,  muttering  delirium, 
convulsions;  then  death, 
sease   must  always  be  re- 

enceiuent,  as  unfavourable, 

fever  is  not  inevitably  fatal.     If  tlie 
n  open,   undisguised 


;  hut  If  it  attack  _  . 
•np*  is  alnaiH  in  proportion  U)  the 
«wurnt  or  decided  symptoms.  If  tlie 
a.  or  can  be  made  to  put  on,  n  regular 
»»ve  Us  remissions  and  exacerbations 
(■tor  order,  though  the  symptoms  run 
Wears  a  better  chance  to  increase  Uie 
prue  the  other.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
:  discover  no  tendency  to  regular  r*nu> 
be  but  feeble  and  transitory,  the 
siunaented.  If  (he  pntieni  sigh 
'y  after  waking,  and  before 
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ny  morbid  appearum    . 
Those  whose  arms  become 
nd  those  who  liave  nn  entire 
fr  recover.     Black  vomit  is 


;s  in  die  i'pigaslriun  . 
t.  flow  of  lighter  coloured  uri 
it  a  Taterili Lin-,  sediuieii 
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always  n  very  unfuvournble  *yinp(om,  especially 
when  attended  by  hiccough,  but  is  nut  ncceiwirily 
fatal,  particularly  in  young  peojile.  The  •'  puking 
of  wind."  as  it  is  called,  is  perluips  us  deadly  a  tymp- 
toni  us  black  vomit.  On  tlie  other  hand,  should 
there  be  a  general  abatement  of  tlir  symptoms, 
especially  ■■  fclifli  hi  I,  with  a  softened  skin  ;  a 
general  and]  equally  distributed  warmth;  IrssjacliU- 

i  clean  ;  less  teude. 
fiscal  discharges  ; 
ine  (and  particularly 
nt);  n  moderate,  and 
_  ■spiration,  after  the  nlmtenieiit 
of  tlie  exacerbation, — the  disease  may  be  considered 
as  less  desperate,  and  as  lending  to  a  healthy  solu. 
linn  The  pul-e,  in  this  ili-easc,  lietray.s.  from  lie 
ginning  to  end,  less  concern,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
than  in  almost  any  other  with  which  we)  are  ac- 
quainted. Indeed,  hut  little  dependence  is  to  be 
put  upon  it,  if  it  alone  be  taken  us  u  guide;  for  H 
lias  been  known  lo  resemble  a  pulse  in  health,  when 
dissolution  lias  been  near  at  liand  ;  while,  again,  it 
has  lieen  kuovra  lo  cease,  yet  the  patient  recover. — 
Treatment.  Tlie  Ircalmcjil  of  Ibis  disease  is  very  far 
from  l>eii)g  as  efficacious  or  certain  us  its  danger 
require,  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  filial,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances,  us  might,  ul  first  sight,  be  supposed, 
In  tropical  climates,  it  rages  among  strangers  almost 
exclusively  j  and  these,  for  tlie  most  part,  are  of  a 
description  unable  to  procure  the  best  means  of 
mitigating  suffering  or  averting  danger.  In  norther- 
ly situations,  where  ilie  disease  is,  as  it  were,  acci- 
dental, tlie  mortality,  under  the  best  circumstances, 
is  considerably  less  though  still  very  much  too  great. 
We  may  attribute  some  portion  of  tlie  mortality  lo 
the  discrepancy  in  tlie  views  that  lucre  been  taken 
of  tlie  habits  and  nature  of  tlie  disease.  Some  sup- 
poM  it  contagious  io  a  high  degree  ;  Ibis  infallibly 
increases  the  mortality,  by  causing  the  necessary 
means  to  be  withheld  from  ilie  sn tiering,  under  the 
apprehension  of  per"  ma!  danger  ;  while  otliers  look 
u pun  its  nature  to  lie  Uie  same  us  ihnl  of  ij|ilni-,  and 
fatally  adopt  a  treat inriil  conformable  lo  such  a 
view;  and,  consequently,  iliou-aiidsure  sacrificed  to  a 
hypothesis.  The  opinion  is  now,  however,  daily 
gaining  ground,  that  yellow  fever  is  essentially  an 
inflammatory  disease,  and  one  which  requires  a  vigor- 
ous and  strictly  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment. 
Hut  neither  a  correct  patnokigy,  nor  the  best  con- 
certed means,  will  avail,  if  the  proper  time  for  Iheir 
ipplicalion  lie  lost.  To  l>e  successful  in  the  treal. 
nent  of  yellow  fever,  no  time  must  be  spent  in  tem- 
porising. Yellow  fever,  os  lias  just  been  stated, 
igrresbly  lo  the  best  authorities,  be  looked 
upon  as  an  etijiiitiu-  pnstririi ;  a  fact  that  should 
never  be  lust  sigtil  of:  it  i-  tin-  ilie  relief  of  this  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  almost  exclusively,  Ihat  reine- 
"  are  to  be  sought.  It  lias  been  mentioned,  dial 
pulse,  from  its  simiiated  weakness,  und  th<- 
feebleness  of  reaction  in  its  more  ilangerous  forms, 
lias  misled  the  practitioner  to  the  fetal  use  of  stimu- 
lonts.  It  is  tlie  depressed,  or  oppressed  pulse,  so 
t! hit— a  pulse  that  always- acquires  vigour  by  the 
istraction  of  blood.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  at 
ly  given  time,  cannot  well  \x  denned ;  for  tills 
ate  of  the  arterial  system  may  require  the  loss  ofa 
large  quantity  of  blood  to  relieve  it,  or  the  pulse mny 
open  and  free  by  tlie  abstraction  of  only  n  few 
The  management  of  ilie  bleeding  must, 
therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  medical  at- 
ant.  If  the  pulse  rise,  as  it  is  wont  lo  do  uialer 
condition  of  the  system,  by  the  loss  of  blood,  its 
alistraetiuri  should  be  continued  until  it  become  soli 
uliiler  the  finger,      Nor  con  tioj  rule  be  laid  down  fur 
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tlie  repetition  of  tlie  Nettling,  but  one — namely,  that 
recourse  must  be  hail  to  it,  whenever  the  system  re- 
licts with  force,  by  which  every  symptom  becomes 
aggravated,  even  if  this  occur  several  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  not  taking 
tlown  the  excess  of  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
when  it  occur*,  tliat  fatal  disorganisation  takes  place 
so  frequently ;  therefore,  every  paroxysm  should  be 
carefully  watched,  tliat  no  one  may  pas*  without  lav. 
ing  the  force  of  the  pulse  aliated,  by  the  loss  of  blood ; 
for  it  may  lie  confidently  said,  that  the  system  never 
reacts  forcibly  in  this  disease,  when  it  will  not  hear 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  either  generally  or  topically. 
If  topical  bleeding  be  resorted  to,  it  must  be  from 
the  epigastrium  ;  therefore,  either  leeching  or  cupping 
must  lie  the  mode  of  abstraction.  This  state  of  the 
system  is  rarely  found,  however,  after  the  expiration 
of  eight-and-forty  hours,  unless  the  disease  have  been 
vigorously  treated  by  previous  blood-letting.  Sliould 
this  period  have  been  lost,  bleeding  from  tlie  general 
system  can  rarely  lie  successful:  topical  bleeding 
alone  now  promises  relief;  ami  this  may  be  tried  at 
almost  any  |ieriod  of  the  disease,  if  the  sensibility  of 
the  epigastrium  remain  active.  As  regards  the 
feebleness  of  reaction,  as  just  stuted,  we  must  not  be 
inistuken  in  its  cause,  in  the  beginning  of  this  disease; 
sis  it  is  almost  sure  to  depend  upon  the  depressed  state 
of  the  putse.  For  after  blood  has  been  taken  in  an 
appropriate  quantity,  the  heat  of  the  skin  and  activity 
of  the  pulse  will  both  increase  ;  but  if  stimulants  lie 
used,  both  will  be  diminished.  Hut  it  is  always 
pro|>er,  when  reaction  is  feeble,  the  skin  cooler  than 
natural,  ami  the  extremities  pcrliai>s  cold,  but  cer- 
tainly pretematurally  cool,  to  use  extrrntU  stimuli 
with  a  view  of  aiding  the  powers  of  tlie  system  in 
their  efforts  to  produce  a  warmth  upon  the  surface. 
Dottles  or  jugs  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  sinapisms, 
('avenue  pepper,  &c.,  should  be  applied  to  the  feet 
and  legs,  and  used  until  a  proper  warmth  be  restored. 
The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  but  not  violently 
purged :  for  this  purpose,  eight  or  ten  grains  of  calo- 
mel sliould  be  given  immediately  after  bleeding,  fol- 
lowed, in  three liours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  if  it  do 
not  operate  previously  to  the  expiration  of  this  time. 
During  the  whole  disease,  tlie  bowels  sliould  be  kept 
open  by  tlie  milder  purgatives,  but  especially  Ivy  oil, 
or  Ivy  injections;  for  purging  is  uniformly  hurtful, 
unless  it  be  on  the  decline  of  tlie  disease,  and  after 
the  liver  has  begun  to  secrete  large  quantities  of  bile, 
which  requires  to  be  carried  off'.  Tlie  mildest  drinks 
should  be  given  during  Uie  whole  attempt  at  cure, 
and  these  cold,  almost  always;  that  is,  unless  cold 
drinks  be  less  acceptable  to  the  stomach  than  tepid, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case.  Ice  swallowed  fre- 
quently, in  small  portions  at  a  time,  is  both  acceptable 
uud  useful,  and  should  never  be  withheld  when  it  can 
lie  procured.  All  the  drinks  may  lie  rendered  cold 
by  this  sulistance;  and  Uiese  sliould  consist  of  gum- 
arabic  water,  barley  water,  linseed  tea,  slippery-eLin 
Imrk  tea,  &c.  Drinks  should  always  be  given  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  lest  the  stomach  reject 
them.  If  there  be  much  sickness  of  stomach ,  at- 
tended by  much  tenderness  upon  ]iressure,  the  epi- 
gastrium should  be  leeched  or  cupped ;  and  this 
may  be  followed  by  a  blister  if  the  nausea  or  vomiting 
eontinue.  Should  the  headache  be  great  after  due 
depletion  from  the  arm,  the  temporal  artery  may  be 
o|H»Dcd,  or  leeches  or  cups  lie  applied  to  the  temples, 
behind  tlie  ears,  and  to  the  l»ck  of  tlie  neck.  I  nder 
these  circumstances,  if  the  feet  lie  cool  or  cold,  tliey 
sliould  be  placed  in  hot  water,  with  which  is  mingled 
a  quantity  of  tlie  flour  of  mustard,  and  the  feet  suffered 
to  remain  in  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This 
may  be  repeated,  pro  re  nata.  Fresh  air  sliould  be 
admitted  freely  into  the  room;  tlie  bedclothes  and 


body  linen  changed  as  often  as  pn 
excluded,  and  noise  prohibited.  If 
determination  to  the  head,  cold  apol 
be  made  to  it,  after  reducing  the  « 
should  this  lie  thick.  Partial  heal 
by  s-|ionging.  Doctor  Jaduon,  ib 
fever,  recommends  large  bleedings  ii 
hours  of  attack,  even  ad  deiifmmm  a, 
robust  constitutions, and  wlien  the  disc 
with  high  excitement,  has  been  found  < 
but  it  rarely  can  be  proper  where  tin 
highly  malignant  character,  as  is  aim 
case  where  much  indirect  debility  « 
itself,  and,  consequently,  where  tlie 
system  are  inadequate  to  produce  a  < 
ciently  powerful  reaction.  In  Uih  < 
stimulation  would  he  more  quickly  bin 
than  bleeding,  even  indiscreetly  urv 
former,  you  cannot  mil  to  increase  Ui 
of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  stum 
necessarily  augment  tlie  danger;  w 
only  diminishes  the  power  of  reactinr 
tlie  first  pract  ice,  tlie  cause  of  the  dice* 
by  the  second,  tlie  effects  of  this  can* 
mented.  For  the  first,  there  may  I 
remedy;  for  the  second,  a  remedy  : 
hence,  when,  in  tlie  early  stage  of  y« 
course  is  had  to  internal  stimulants,  th 
uniformly  fatal ;  whereas,  bleeding,  e 
diciously  employed,  only  depresses  tor 
may  recover  by  the  aid  of  external  st 
case  is  not  as  desperate  as  when  stin 
thrown  into  tlie  stomach  during  the 
inflammation.  In  the  ca«e,  liowever,  a 
tion,  it  is  only  an  abuse  of  tlie  proper 
the  abstraction  of  blood  be  judicious 
state  of  the  system,  the  system,  instea 
prostrate,  will  react  promptly;  for 
beginning  of  this  disease,  is  in  a  s 
as  has  already  been  explained,  a**. 
weaknfts;  for  there  have  been  instant 
as  already  stated,  after  sjiontaneoin 
from  various  parts  of  the  body,  but 
straction  of  blood  from  tlie  general 
lancet  would  certainly  have  proved  fa 
this  flow  of  blood  intimate  to  us  the  n 
tat  ing  it,  by  tlie  application  of  a  1« 
various  parts  of  the  body?  One  thi 
tuiu  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  ye 
wlien  bleeding,  either  general  or  V 
afford  relief,  stimulants  never  succi 
when  tlie  time  is  past  for  both  gene 
bleeding,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  tl 
patient  by  the  exhibition  of  stimulai 
little  or  nothing  at  this  time,  the  ret 
of  the  system,  if  left  to  themselves, . 
patient ;  for  all  tliat  art  can  do,  at  t 
to  thwart  or  prevent  their  efforts.  U 
fore,  be  rather  the  spectators  of  the 
system,  tlian  active  agents  against  th 
ing  care,  liowever,  constantly  to  reroo 
it  may  he  in  our  power,  any  obstacle  tl 
to  interfere  with  the  general  progreai 
an  irregular  condition  of  the  Dowels,  c 
of  the  state  of  air,  &c.  &c.  Nansei 
are  troublesome  conditions  of  the  si 
relief  sliould  he  attempted  by  leechi 
blistering,  over  its  region,  by  Seltsei  - 
vescing  ilraught,  lime  water  and  milk, 
or  liut  very  rarely  in  the  beginning  of 
stimulants :  after  decided  marks  of  < 
tea,  mint  tea,  or  strong  coffee,  with  f 
epigastrium  may  he  tried.  When  bJ 
come  on,  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  * 
cirimmon,  in  thirty  drop  doses,  has  br 
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jrf  omsiopnlry  of  permanent  benefit. 

'..l-.l     fa]    HLi   .11    ■|ll.]IL|l|i>.,   lit    Nf.V'-IPP'l 

ipanUjy  jwulluwing  small  purlieus  of 
rinte  ■  vuuetiiue*  the  /erfntf  of  the 
■i  mi  of  warm  drinks ;  when  Ibis  is 
■ling  or  instinct  should  be  indulged. 
ewtinrt*  extremely  ibslrcstni;  in  I  his 
■apbor.  in  doses  of  from  five  to  leii 
lilitim  relieve  it.  Should  il  oflend 
may  be  (riven  very  advantageously  in 
ueeilu-a.andtliin  starch,  or  mucilage 

inly  paid  to  I  lie  patient  by  the  MM  : 
the  luxury  of  b-c-h  nir  constantly,  nnd 
K*>!  ol"  clean,  fresh  boit;  linen  and 

Bill    IS,    or    TANAQtril-LUS 

jaieal  Mdutlarof  preat  eoiini'iice  in  tin; 
»nry.  He  wai  bom  at  Caen,  in  Nor. 
i,  and  ira*  educated  tit  the  college  of 
-»n«.  ulirn  lie  distinguished  himself 
1  •Ojutrroirtits.  ('ardtnal  Richelieu 
pension  of  M.Ul>  litres,  with  the  office 
work*  printed  al  the  Louvre.  After 
hat  minister,  bcittfj  neglected  by  hi; 
Mai  Maiajiu.  he  gate  up  his  em  jilny- 
1  to  Langrrs,  where  he  embraced  llie 
fcanon.  lie  subsequently  removed  to 
a*  made  professor  of  classical  liters. 
ewbug  there  some  years,  lie  was  lll- 
iuLuinr,  In  Heidelberg,  Btld  was 
r  for  that  place.,  when  fie  died, 


■a  aim!  of  (lie  Greek  and  Latin 


..  Hkttnfe, 
mlf,iiiFi< 


■«•.  in  f-'n-iK-lr ;  and  Greek 1  Latin 

ate.  in  he  Hub  de  Louis  XIV.,  ex. 
*  of  die  sincerity  of  Le  Fe'vre  in  liii 
Vim,  and  says  that  ha  despised  those 
d  lived  amonc  tlieio  mure  as  ft  phili'tso- 
hizuenot.  lie  had  two  daughters,  one 
[lie  celebrated  niadamc  1  lacier,  and  I  lie 
irried  to  Paul  Hauldry,  professor  of  ec- 
ttoryat  L'trecht.  His  son,  after  having 
ifct  miniver,  remmed  to  the  religion  of 

SEND ;  a  family  of  Frankfort  on  the 
bntial.  in  die  sixteenth  century,  on 
le  Dumber  of  arti-ti  anil  liiernry  men  who 
r  origin  from  it.  Tlie  eldest  thai  is 
>  Fryenibend.  was  an  engraver  on  wood. 
Win-  productions  w ith  llic   initials  of 

A  New '1  filament,  in  tlie  Latin  Ion guage, 
*i'!i  i,;,  rut-. — >  i  ,n-ii 'i  mi  I  lYwraliuui.  ii 
a.  eugniver  °"  wood,  and  printer,  pub- 
"1  a'oelient  editions  of  ancient  writer-. 
i>  wi  one  of  I.ivy,  folio,  in  luiiB,  with 
'-fUles  by  Josse  Amman.  I'apillou  men- 
«tne  ot  plates  for  the  Bible,  quarto,  in 
alnfvhichan;  market!  with  the  in i Link  of 

fejmbend.  He  also  speaks  of  lmntt 
»™»  Arit  tl  Indtmlrin  lingiUari  RMrMaa 
i  *  "hich  copper-plate  cllg  raving*,  by  this 
"■  sigiHauiid  Fcrernbeinl  published  the 
■UMUcoHf  I.  J»natfie»  HMoria  lien 
**ttmnii  Avctorikui  ail  l.ttr  mijiif  huh 
■mriipta.  rt  rferfiiW*  (Frnnkf.,  ISf»,  1! 
uLmmbbmbi  itluttrium  Condition 

'""*'...   i:-i/,„  nrl.firmti.iiu.i*  ,-xj,r 
j"*i.  fuliu;.      II.- ill-,  pill.h-lied.nl.  In. 
■  Cjnutcnria,  a  collection  of  female 
We  Sujismuud  Feycrabcnd   succeeded 
"thai*  business  in  1680.     He  published 
'™«nof  copper-pliie  engravings. 


FEV  JOO  Y  MONTENEGRO,  B«.»ntcr  JaaONaj 
Spanish  Benedictine  monk  and  writer  of  the  Inst 
.entury.  He  published  his  speculatioiis  on  B  vn.i, 
variety  of  topics,  in  the  form  of  i-pnuys  disttgncd  for 
popular  use,  whence  he  has  lieeti  wimetlmes  styled 
■lie  SpaniaA  Attiiitim .  Hi-  Trntro  Cnfita  VniPrrsut 
U  vols,  4to,  Ma.lritl,  173K),  uml  his  Cnrtat  mi  ■  HlHi 
rnriuant.  are  both  works  of  merit,  and  are  devoted 
i  a  common  object— the  refutation  of  vuIem  errors, 
nd  (lie  abolition  of  prejudices.  Divinity,  law, 
icdieine,  and  philosophy,  successively  occupy  his) 
itention  ;  and  some  of  the  superstition*  of  hisclmrrii 
and  nation  are  animadverted  on  with  freedom  Dial 
good  sense.  He  died  in  ITGS.  A  new  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1778,  IS  vols,  Itu ;  and  a 
selection  from  hi- .-iiii",  and  discourses  appeared  in 
-  English  translation,  I7-i.  .)  vols..  Sro. 
FEZ  (part  of  ancient  Mauritania) ;  a  country  in 
Africa,  formerly  a  kingdom  of  ereot  eitent,  now  a 
province  of  Morocco  ;  l»nu»led  north  by  the  straits 
ot  t;ilir.ilni.r  uml  tl"1  Me'litoiTiiiiean.  ea-i  by  Algiers, 
south  hy  Morocco,  and  west  by  tile  Atlantic.  It  hi 
divided  into  nine  provinces  or  di-lrinte — Shavoya, 
.  Fei,  Beni-hn^senJ.nrb.  Slmus,  flif,  Tedla 
and  Caret;  the  whole  miiteil  to  tlie  empire  of 
The  principal  towns  are.  Fei,  the  capital , 
Mequine*,  Meliila.Cculs,  Tangier,  Earache,  Mamora 
and  -sallee.  Square  miles,  about  SH.000.  The  soU 
is  fertile,  producing,  in  the  creates!  abundance,  corn, 
fruit,  Ihn,  salt,  gum.  «n  &,-.  <  lruiij;es,  lemons,  fig? 
rid  olives  everywhere  abound.  The  Moors,  how- 
ter,  are  but  bad  farmers,  and  cultivate  only  in  pro- 
portion to  their  wants,  so  that  two-thirds  of  the 
i  oiinir;  lie  waste. 

"EZ,  or  FAS  j  a  city  of  Morocco,  caplial  of  the 
itry  of  Fe>;  ItiO  miles  south  Gibraltar,  800 
N.  N.  E.  Morocco  j  Ion.  5"  XO  W . ;  Int.  33"  50' N.j 
[lopulation,  Bccording  lo  All  Hey,  about  100,000  ; 
-  ""CQ  :  ponuL-ititni.iti'i.'iiriliiiL'  tn  1 1"-  improlsililK 
of  Jackson,  380^00.  It  was  built  in  793, 
by  Edris,  and  soon  became  a  lartte  city,  and  Ihe 
ipital  of  the  wi'sterii  -Muliaiiiiiifilnii  -lutes.  Accord- 
ig  to  Leo  Africanus,  it  contained,  in  the  twelfth 
■nlury,  700  lemples  and  mostjues,  of  which  fifty 
ere  luuimiliceiil.,  iin.l  adorned  with  marble  pillars. 
:  was  esteemed  a  sacred  city,  and  when  the  road  lo 
Mecca  was  shut  up.  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Hegirn.tbewtslirii  M.ihiiuinieiiiiii>  n.mh-  j,ilijriiiiilgi'S 
to  Pea,  and  tlie  eastern  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  also 
famous  us  a  scho,,!  . 1 1  Ir-ariiint;,  at  a  lime  when  know- 
ledge was  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  [he 
schools  of  philosophy ,  physic 
only  resorted  to  frion  all  the 
Moliammeilun  kingdoms  of  Spain  mid  Africa,  but 
wereattendeil  by  t  liri-tiiius.  1  he  situation  of  Fei  is 
'  igtilar.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  which  is  formed,  by 
rrounding  hills,  into  u  sort  of  funnel,  the  higher 
parts  of  which  are  covered  wii.li  tree--,  ornate  groves 
and   orcltnnls.     A  river  winds  through  tlie  valley. 


refreshing  the  fields,  supplying 
ami  turning  numerous  mills.     '1 


,      *  city  w 

The  Hardens  around  it 


-t  of  the  city,  stands  New  Fei,  fn 
■nth  txntury,  a  well-built  town,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Jews.  The  principal  edifice  is  the  mosque 
of  t  unit  ins,  described  by  Leo  as  one  mile  and  a  half 
in  cirriuidercnce  ;  but  Europeans  are  not  permitted 
losee  it-  Fei  contain-  ;w  caravansaries  or  inns, 
two  or  three  stories  high.  The  hospitals,  once  numer- 
ous, are.  in  a  great  measure,  fallen  to  decay.  The 
shops  imike  a  Imtid-oine  appearance,  and  the  markets 
are  immensely  crowded.  Here  are  still  some  remains 
of  those  learned  institutions  for  which  the  city  was 
mice  distinguished.  Fee  is  raid  now  lo  exhibit  n 
singular  mi  stun-  of  splendour  and  ruin.     In  17'J'J, 
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-■*•    ■■-  .        -    ■•   .•~n  ■nrpVd 


j  >._■--  .:■..:       a  -1:1111117  in 

^-  -     :    .  --■■-.  £..  ji  iae  lireai 
■;.::-  _i--       .j-.--    v      i    \tro.     Hor- 
r     -  *"— *^   ri  -  .-*    i*;  r.i~-   ;>.  that  the 
■  _-.-    :   -«    ••_--.-:  _:*.-.  .1  uua  country 
lii   -i  i-r-?    t-  u  V  :*■  ?.,  and  the 
f  ^i-   -*  ■-    3-«*.    rm  E.  'jj  W'.:  but  the 
^  -^i"«-c    £  .£^-ij>a  :.*  'Jw  K..  and  other 
lk  "    -a.    •"  .  at-  ■*••*■  i.«i  within  this 
~'.m     •  r;rr»f«     n   t-i»*    N.   an*   Arabs, 
j-'.-ctj"-    u  7.-:  m..     Feoan  is  hounded 
•^-a>u  uw   .;>  .f  iieM-n«.  S.  uiul  S.  K. 
_iir*-    i   ^c  r.bixx,-*.  ?.  VV.  by  tliat  of  the 
.a*-  sj       l"    are  Arab*.     The   kingdom 
■     —__a      .  ^-*-»s  iihi  *>.**:;?$,  of  which  Moursoiik 

-  -c   si.  — -      rile  :iiinau»  l-  at  no  vasin  temperate 
I»irn*  the  summer,   the  lieut  is 

tivu  'J*  wind  blows  from  tlie  south,  is 
,  .  -  -  t  ^.ix-Pi*  >ie.  even  by  tlie  natives.     The  soil 

-  .4/^    iifci  suxi-r.  and  produces  maiie,  barley, 
•  _:;.«.«».    jarr-c^    cucumbers  onions,  garlic,  and 

^..ur  »J«r*i^     !*ie  must  common  trees  are  the  date, 

*  ...t-  ^  n.  mil  tiie  talhh.  Here  is  little  or  no  rain. 
.-:..  ..«■  ■•  ,"u»on  1*  luxuriant,  front  the  numlier  of 
-*. .-.:  ~u  r*  .*>  ^rings.     The  population  of  Feuuii  is 

■  *c  ■  :^...:.i:e«l.  from  75  to  l.V>.(KX),  all  of  whom, 

1  .  :■  ..1  -.A^iiou.  profess  the! Mohammedan  religion. 

*.\i.N  ;  a  peculiar  organic  coni|K>uiid,  found 

vh.i   ii  ^esivtables  :uhl  animals.     It  is  a  soft  solid, of 

«   4'viV*;    .&pi*Mrauce,    insoluble  in   water,  which 

*.  i-.cn>  u  the  air.  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and  senii- 

^;»^\uriiC.  * >n  hot  cmuls  it  melts,  throw*  out  greasy 
^r.v  crackles,  and  evolves  the  smoke  and  odour  of 
<.t<L.i!s;  meal.     It  is  procured,  in  its  most  chnnic- 

,  v.  v  <*ie.  from  animal  matter.  It  exists  in  chyle  ; 
.    ...if*  uuo  the  composition  of  blond ;  and  it  forms 

v  . ■»  vi'  \vax\  of  muscular  flesh ;  und  hence  it  must 
x  r*-**rm\l  as  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  tlie 
v  .-.  v  .  v>  v»l"  nniinals.  According  to  the  mm  h  sis  or' 
MM  v.iy  I.unmic  and  Thenard,  it  is  com|Kised  of 
.  t   \ii  .<«.:«;,  nitrogen  l<>.<)34,  oxygen  I9.li85,  and 

b'lltUol.l  IK;  a  mineral  first  found  in  theCaniatic, 
«tu*ie  it  iuvurrt\l  in  fibres,  traversed  obliquely  by 
t-t«ck«.  ,in  a  cotniNHieut  of  the  pruuite,  which  <iHitaius 
i\-  i\<ruiuhiiu.  It  lias  since  been  found  in  the  L*. 
vaic*  oi  America,  in  prisms  of  considerablt;  site, 
»:ih  ilumdiic  balls,  whose  angles  are  about  100** 
*x*l  S\*'.  It  i>  luinler  tluin  ipvirts,  of  a  grayish. 
«k<iue  ixdour,  ami  a  sficcinV  gravity  of  :i.2M.  It  is 
i:ium(i!i'  before  (he  blowpipe;  ('henevix  found  tlie 
^xv  1  incite  I'rom  the  C'jirnalic  to  consist  of  silica  38, 

*  ..hi  ir-  .iS.?.'i,  iuid  oxide  of  iron  0.75. 

fU.ll'K.  John  <mitti.iku,  was  born  at  Ram- 
ik.uj    neur  liiM-hoilswerda,  in  1'pper   Liisatia,  in 

•  :'.  ukI  owe«l  his  early  imtnictioii  to  tlie  as>ist- 
»  w  ^  i  Mr  ^'tui  Miititz.  At  a  later  period,  he  re- 
\.^^vi  a  i'lav*ical  edurntion  at  the  famous  Srhutp- 
•...t.  jw  id'  the  Saxon  royal  sch;xils.  lie  tlien 
*.  aUiu  jU  Jena,  Lei|>sic,  and  U  ittenlK'rp,  passetl 
vw  *V4U.  vv-ors  in  Switierland  and  in  Prussia  Vmper, 
..ai  a  \iNUgslierg  enjoy«'d  tlie  society  of  the  great 
\  i.i»  Hi*  i'vrtitrh  finer  Kritik  allrr  (ifft'NbnrttHS 
,  x««>  n.n*  iirds  a  I'ritiriMn  of  all  Revelation),  Kouig>- 
\.^j  1  v?,  attracted  general  attention,  and  procured 
:»  iw  .•'«!•  pi\»levMH*sliip  of  philosoftliy  in  Jena,  in  1793. 
In  lv\\  he  «as  one  of  the  most  prominent  profes- 
^n  *4  1  hat  uiiivrr«ity  iluring  its  most  brilliant 
ptHKnl  Here  he  published,  under  the  name  of 
H  u**H*xh**UWhr?  (Theory  of  S<«irnce),  a  philo*n- 
{■Uictil  v^U'iii.  which  lie  founded  at  first  on  tlie 
«>«Lrui  vl"  K:uit.  from  whom,  however,  he  snubially 


deviateil .  <  >n  urci  >uot  of  an  artii  le  /  Wr  dr 
uwrr*  tj/utft-H*  nn  rut*  Gvttlirhe  ll'rltr 
(<>n  tiif  Kea*on«  ot  oiu*  llrii»-f  in  the  ilxvinr 
incut  fif  tlie  \'\\w erst-;.  «hii*h  ap|^ar«d  iuhc 
ical  VhihMvphisrhe*  J'ntrun!  \  t »i.  8.  No.  I) 
under  the  suspicion  of  «cei>u-:il  views.  Tl 
ri-f  to  an  inquiry,  and  Ficbie  re*i-ued  his  p 
*>liip.  He  acconlingly  mvi%ed  lib  dismisc 
went  to  l'russia.  wlwre  he  livnl  fur  some 
private  at  Merlin.  In  1605.  lie  was  apuoin 
fr>sor  of  philosophy  at  Krlaneen.  wiUi  p 
speinl  the  winter  at  IJerlin.  Durinjr 
tweeu  l'ni^siu  11  nl  France,  he  went  to  > 
where  he  delivered  lectures  for  a  short  * 
turned  to  Merlin  after  tlie  peace  of  Tilsit, 
ISO1.),  on  the  establishment  of  tlie  university 
city,  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy. 

f>hilosophy,  though  there  are  two  distinct  p 
le  distin guished  in  it,  is  a  consistent  idealiu 
senting  all  Uuit  the  individual  perceives  w«l 
self,  or,  rather,  all  that  is  distinguished  I 
individual,  tlie  rfo.  as  a  rreatiou  ofthis  /  or 
would  lie  iinjiossible  to  gi\e  our  reatlrrs,  fat 
a  sfiace  us  this  work  will  allow,  an  mtelligibJi 
his  lx)ld  system.     We  niu^t  refer  the  stmln 
fifor   </fH    II* griff  drr    I9'i**en»rkaft*l*h* 
17'Jl);     Die     tfisxt'tisrhnfttlrhrr     mm     ihm 
mriurn  I'mrUar  (Hrr)in,  1810)  ;  and  the  M 
ztiin  urligrn    I*Im'h   (Merlin.    IA06).     Ha 
ohiloNophy  is  of  the  piireMt  character.     His 
ted  him  to  repreM'iit  the  life  of  tlie  mind  as 
real  life,  and  everything  else  as  a  mere 
ami  to  believe  in  an  almost  absolute  onuup 
the  will.     To  excite  his  pupils  to  the  niche 
ami  self-denial,  was  his  constant  aim  as  a 
und  his  influence  was  preal,  not  merely  thr 
mwer  of  expressiou,  and  tlie  originality  of  I 
out  through  tlie  conviction  with  which  he 
his  hearers  of  his  full  belief  in,  and  entire  1 
to,  his  principles.     His  heart  was  opea  1 
noble  and  good  feeling.     I'nsJiaken  ml* 
slant  friendship,  devoted  love  of  what  be  H 
to  be  (rue  ami  good,  were  his  chararterHU 
His  own  excellence  of  life  sometime* 
very  indulgent  towanis  others  ;  anil  s        — 
trines,  which  every  one  woiikl  acknv«* 
good  in  the  main,  he  carried  too  far ;  as,ii 
his  views  on  national  education :  ha  « 
chilil  to  lie  taken  from  its  mother  irnmr-iwr 
its  birth,  ami  educated  at  tlie  public  expense. 
<icnnany  was  bleedinir  under  the  woumhof 
like  his  countrymen  in  general,  considered  > 
as  the  source  of  tlie  wliole  distress  of  his  I 
4'ircuinstances.  in  fact,  liardly  allowed  aGe 
Uike  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  and  aa 
against  the  Kn-nch  was  in  proportion  to  tas 
of  hi<  miml.     In  1808,  lie.  delivered  Krdn 
Druttchr  Xatmn  (Aiklresses  to  the  O 
publishfsl  at  Merlin  in  1806,  with  1 
nnil  of  which  we  may  mention 
were    directed  against    the  Fremw, 
government  prohibited  their  republics 
Kichte  s  wife  was  a  Swiss.     At  die  time  «* 
near   Merlin,  in   1813,  when  the  city  * 
Prussian  and  French  wounded  soldiers, 
all  classes  served  in  the  hospital*,  the  hM 
t.-ints  being  all  engaged  in  the  war.     Ficht 
who  wn-s  among  the  ladies  thus  employe^ 
tacked  by  the  jail  fevrr.  then  raging  in 
She  recovered,  but  her  husband,  who  hao 
wearied  attention  to  her,  was,  in  his  torn 
by  1  he  disease,  and  died,  in  ronsequenre,  ia  ■ 
1N14.    He  left  a  son,  who  has  ako  devoted 
to  philosophy. 

F1CHTKLHKRG.     There  are  two 
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me),  and   h 

in  fireA.llli 


:  1.  The  Fichtcjbere  in  the  principality 
i,  fan  wturh  several  ridges  »f  mountains 
■"*-  ;_  Covered  wilh  pines 
s  thirty-three  mile. 
ndlh.    The  principal  of 

■    I'l.MII     i  111  -       [l|,,lilllilH|     Ulll-i-.l-    .      i>      Hf' 

■  Ihe'kleral  branches,  in  particular 
"  uiB,ur»  of  limestone.  It  is  rich  in 
ver,  lead,  copper,  marble.  The 
ii<UT  ibr  A-Juii'ft-rs.  ".i,*:'  feet  high: 
if  Mil ;  the  Her.  te  I  berg,  3581-  The 
li,in.l  die  Maine,  kivc  tlieir  sou 

.  .1  Tat  Naab  empties  its  waters 

».  0*  Miiac  into  the  Ithine,  the  San]  unit 
n  lit  Elbe  ;  so  (lint  the  waters  of  this 
•  into  three  different  seas.  8.  Th< 
I,  Bear    W  ieselllhtd,    till-    highest 

'— n  Engebirge,  is  3731  fret  in 

i  celebrated    physician   Fit 
ini'i'j  -I  himself  in  Ituly  by  hi; 
.. — K  philosophy.      His  father  was. 
m  J  f  mm  ile*  Medici,  who  held  him  " 
"*  "i    f'nuo   mil  bom   at   Florence 
tf  display   of    talent   attracted   t 
m  »ho  caused  liim  to  be  instructed 
*,  and  afterwards  induced  liim 
*  of  Pinto  and  of  the  New 
niLe.rwiirds  employed  him 
_  i  Platonic  academy  (about 
•antpjw]  hi  this  plan  (he  more  roudi- 

1 "til  tlie  Platonic  philosophy  as  [i 

;    <u,    :m.l     '  .'.if  rmatfcrtl    of.    the 
la  of  this  philosophy, 

curate  distinction  l>e- 

»"d  the  new  P lab m ists,  as  appears  from 
wfUma;  dc  Immartalitote  Animorum 
trUMr  (Platonic   Theology;    on    the 


defence, 

I  dwrinrs,  for  example,  which  he  after- 
■«i  Hedied  U!);),  after  having  Injured 
tfUwdiffiMUIlof  (he  Plutonic  philosophy, 

'  fcufd  many  excellent  scholars  ly  his 
d  AVourscs.  His  Latin  works  ivere  first 
™pl*1f  at  Basle.  IStil,  8  vols,  folio. 
'■hi  !.i»  .  i-  an  assumption  iiiiult-  |br  liie 
jalH*.  thoueh  the  same  fact  could  not 
ad  m*j  be  literally  untrue.  There  are 
"iilhe  civil  law,  and  a  fiction  in  law  is 
anions  to  be  the  assumption  of  nit  nn 
<nta.,io  a  tiling  possible  to  have  lieen 
■■dins  not  done.  The  declnriiiti  tlmt  a 
\  nude  ia  a  foreign  country,  was  made 
F  Tien  a  suit  is  commenced  upon  it,  is 
' •  'try  common  fiction,  adopted  on  the 
■all  can  be  brought  in  the  county  only 

«ct»n  existing  within  its  limits;  and 
*BMheHl  introduced  of  declaring  that 

«  which  an  action    is    brought,  was 

county,  though  the  fact  seems  to  be 
■terial ;  (or  transitory  actions  follow  the 
i  b  only  of  such  that  tlie  fiction  is  nd- 

ouVr  fictions  are  more  material.  It  is 
'fiction  of  law  sliall  work  no  wrong  ; 
as  ia  use  generally  come  within  this 

(MISSUM,  in  the  civil  law;  a  direcliun 
.  that  his  heir  shall  give  a  particular 
<n  ^frirtmunujiiBi),  or  H  part  or  all  of 
*  (nairenafe  Jultieommisiuiii},  iiiuiicdi- 
I  a  certain  lime,  or  on  the  occurrence 
Unsuuces,  to  another.     Tlie  heir,  who 


Under  Vespasian,  it  was  decreed,  lliat  thejirfHcwrrm 
should  be  hJ  lowed  la  retain  a  quarter  of  tlie  inheri- 
tance at  the  time  when  be  gave  the  rest  to  the  jlifri 
comminariui  (rmafjMPOrum/fHm  PMaofaMM  ;  ynurfo 
TriMliauicti).  The  modern  jidncein noun  ore  %  cry 
different.  They  are  establishments,  by  which  an 
amount  of  property  is  made  unalienable,  and  Uw 
order  of  inheritance  prescribed.  In  most  countries  of 
Kiirope,  %nci\  Jiditicmnnnisa  cannot  be  established  <■■ 
cept  with  111 c  permission  of  government  ;  and  iutliei 
countries,  the  guterUttots  can  also  declare  a  jSA 
commUium  dissolved,  so  that  the  estate  sliall  follow 
the  common  rules  of  inheritance.  From  such  family 
jUekoinniiiia  (fidriremiHUta  aHcctstha)  the  quarla 
Trrir/lianiea,  of  ronrse,  is  not  dedui  "  ' 
FIELD  MOITSE.  See  ilauie. 
FIELDING,  HtNar,  an  Knplish  novelist,  emi- 
nently dislingiiislifd  for  liumonr  and  knowledge  of 
life,  was  born  at  Sluirpliam  park,  in  Somersetshire. 
April  88, 1707.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  n-henec 
he  removed  to  Leyden :  hut  tlie  straitened  circum- 
stances of  his  rather  -Imrtfned  l.i-;ii'rideinicnl  studies, 
and  the  same  cause,  added  to  a  ilissipaled  disposi- 
tion, turned  his  attention  to  the  stage.  His  first 
dramatic  piece  was  entitled  Love  in  several  Masks, 
which  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  as  did  like- 
wise a  second,  railed  Tlie  Temple  ileau.  He  did 
not,  however,  generally  siieree.l  as  a  dramatist;  for, 
although  no  man  possessed  u  stronger  feeling  of  the 
ridiculous,  or  exeiiidd  deuched  sernes  with  grenter 
too  little  time  to  construct  his  drn- 
to  plot  Bnd  effective  development. 
Many  of  his  are  little  more  than  free  translations 
from  tlie  French.  Bs.  for  example,  The  Miser.  In 
tine  of  these  pieces,  he  touched  upon  politics,  and 
as  one  of  the  writers  who  tave  Sir  Robert  H'alpole 
pretext  for  his  act  to  limit  the  number  of  theatres, 
and  submit  dramatic  perform! 


a  the  hcrnse  of 


the  lord  chamherlniu.     In  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he 

married  Miss  C ruddock.  ,i  Uly  of  ■ e  fortune,  and, 

the  same  Lime,  by  the  death  of  bis  mother,  became 
issessedofa  small  estate  in  I'or-etshire.   Heiuimedi- 
eljcommeiienieniiiiiri  j>,-iitlt mini,  on  a  scale  which, 
three  years,  red  in  id  him  to  jjrealer  iii.ligence  t  In-  ■> 
ever,  with  a  young  family  to  support.      He  then,  for 
the  first  time,  dedicated  himself  lo  the  bar  as  a  tiro- 
ion,  and,  for  immediate  suli-istente,  employed  his 
on  various    miscellaneous   subjects ;    and    The 
Champion,  a  periudir.il  paper.  An  t-issay  on  Conver- 
sation, An  Essay  on  the  Knowledge  and  Chitracters 
of  Men,  A  Journey  from  this  \\  orld  to  the  next,  and 
The  History  uf  Jonathan  IVild.  were  amutig  the  early 
fruits  of  his  literary  industry.      In  1712  appeared  his 
first  novel,  Joseph  Andrews,  in  which   the  Cervanlic 
style  of  humour  is  admirably  imitate  J,     It  immedi- 
ately received  tlie  attention  to  which  it  was  entitled  ; 
tccess  as  a  novel-writer  was  not  very  likely  lo 
ce  his  jinicticf  at  the  bar;  nor  was  the  einola- 
attaclu'd  to  it   suflieieui  for  a  manner  of  life 
sufficiently  reflated  by  the  rules  of  prudence. 
Soon  afier  the  appearance   of  Joseph  Andrews,  he 
was  further   impeded   in   his  profession  by  repealed 
attacks  of  tlie  gout,  added   lo  which,  his  domestic 
,n=..:..n  wns  oTeaily  iiieieased  tiy  the  death  of  his 
...     In  1745.  he  pnbli-lied  a  periodical  paper,  en- 
titled The  True  Patriot,  which  was  followed  T>y  The 
Jacobite  Journal.     These  Labours  on  the  side  of  the 
emment  were  rewarded  with  tlie  then  not  a! to- 
iler reputable  office  of  a  Middlesex  justice.     To 
credit  of  Fielding,  however,  he  did  much  to  ren- 
it  more  respectable,  by  alteiilion  lo  tlie  preven- 
i  of  crimes,  and  lo  the  regulation  of  the  police. 
He  published  more  than  one  tract  u|-io  the  subject ; 
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galleys,  w;h  ulso  afforded.  Altho 
received  some  intimation  of  the  d 
Fiesco  conducts!  hiniNelf  witli  so 
tion  and  apparent  tranquillity,  flu 
induced  to  believe  aught  to  his 
several  meeting,  tlie  plan  of  U 
fixed,  mid  the  destruction  of  tlie  H 
an  ev-cutial  j*rt  of  it.  On  the  < 
1547.  Fiesco,  who  had  prepared  a 
lence  of  n  cruise  against  Uie  t*»r 
Andrew  Dona,  to  request  perraissi 
the  liarbour  early  in  the  morning, 
with  strong  demonstrations  of  re*] 
The  same  evening,  however,  he  i 
body  o!  his  partisans  at  his  house,  > 
an  entertainment,  to  whom  lie  I 
eloquent  address;  and,  their  c 
unanimous,  he  hastened  to  the 
wife,  and  acquauited  her  with  li 
earnestly,  and  in  vain,  entreated  I 
desperate  undertaking.  He  toi 
saying,  "  Madam,  you  shall  nevei 
you  shall  see  every  tiling  in  Cien 
While  the  city  was  buried  in  slee| 
preceded  by  500  armed  men.  and.  i 
to  different  quarters,  himself  proce 
dock,  in  which  the  galleys  lay. 
one  of  these,  from  which  he  was 


and  the  principal  of  them,  his  Knquiry  into  the  Ciiu«e 
of  the  late  Increase  of  Robliers,  &c,  made  a  preat 
impression  at  the  |icriod.  It  was  in  the  interval**  of 
those  serious  occupations  that  he  wrote  his  celehnited 
Tom  Jones,  which  was  followed,  in  1751,  by  Amelia. 
At  length,  however,  his  constitution  began  to  yield 
to  the  repeated  attacks  u)mhi  it,  and  lie  was  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  to  Luke  a  voyage  to  Lisbon. 
He  followed  their  nd\  ice  ;  and  the  last  gleams  of  his 
wit  and  humour  are  to  lie  found  in  his  Journal  on 
that  occasion.  He  reached  Lisbon  in  August,  1754, 
and  about  two  mouths  after  expired.  The  chief 
merits  of  Fielding,  as  a  novelist,  are  wit,  humour, 
correct  delineation  of  clmnicter,  and  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.  No  novel  exceeds  Tom  Jones  in 
the  exhibition  of  character  and  manners,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  story,  and  the  management  of  the 
catastrophe.  Amelia,  with  less  variety  and  inven- 
tion, is,  in  regard  to  portraiture  and  knowledge  of 
life,  almost  equally  felicitous;  while,  as  to  pure 
raciness  of  humour,  Joseph  Andrews  is  often  deemed 
l>efore  both.  Even  Jonathan  Wild,  coarse  us  are  the 
persons  and  doings  described,  is  irresistible  in  the. 
way  of  humorous  caricature,  as  well  as  instructive  as 
a  satire. 

FIELDING,  Sarah;  third  sister  of  Henry  Field- 
ing. She  was  born  in  1714,  lived  unmarried,  and 
died  at  Bath,  where  she  long  resided,  in  April,  1768. 
She  was  the  author  of  the  novel  of  David  Simple;  a  a  plank  to  the  captain  galley,  wli 
less  popular  production  of  a  kindred  class,  culled  I  way,  and,  falling  into  the  water. 
The  Cry,  a  dramatic  Fable;  Xenophon's  Memoirs  of 
Socrates,  translated  from  the  Creek  (for  which  she 
was  favoured  with  some  valuable  notes  by  Mr  Harris 
of  Salisbury);  The  Countess  of  Delwyn;  The  History 
of  Ophelia;  The  Lives  of  Cleopatra  and  Octavia; 
and  one  or  two  more  of  a  minor  class. 

FIELD  PIECKS;  small  cannons,  from  three  to 
twelve  pounders,  carried  with  on  army.  Field  staff; 
a  staff  carried  by  die  gunners,  about  the  length  of  a 
halbert,  with  a  spear  at  one  end,  having  on  each  side 
ears  screwed  on,  like  the  cock  of  a  matchlock,  into 
which  the  bomliardiers  screw  lighted  matches  when 
they  are  upon  command ;  and  then  the  field  staffs  are 
said  to  be  armed. 

FIELD  WORKS,  in  fortification,  are  those  thrown 
up  by  an  army  in  besieging  a  fortress,  or  by  tin*  l)e- 
sieged  to  defend  the  place;  as  the  fortifications  of 
enmps  highways.  &c. 

F1KR1  FACIAS,  in  law,  is  a  judicial  writ  of  exe- 
cution issued  on  a  judgment,  by  which  the  sheriff  is 
onlered  to  levy  the  amotuit  of  the  judgment  on  the 
goods  and  cliattels  of  one  party,  for  the  benefit  ot 
another.     See  Execution. 

FIKRY  CROSS.     See  C ran  tar  a. 

FIESCO,  Giovanni  Lnui  df.'  Fiesciii,  count  of 
Lavngua,  a  distinguished  victim  of  unsuccessful  am- 
bition in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  head  of  one  of 
the  noblest  houses  in  Genoa.  He  became  master  of 
a  large  patrimony  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and.  beinir 
surrounded  with  dependent*  and  flatterers,  and  really 
possessing  considerable  talents  and  eloquence,  he  was 

readily  induced  to  aim  at  that  power  and  distinction  '  cells  with  large  fresco  paintings  ; 
in  die  state  which  was  then  nos>csscd  by  the  family    elation,  among  other  paintings, 
of  Doria,  headed  by  the  famous  Andrew   Doria.  •  upon  the  walls.     1  hese  pictures  t 
The  latter,  whose  patriotism  and  great  qualities  had  ,  celebrity,  that  Nicholas  V.  imitei 
justly  raised  him  to  the  distinction  of  first  citizen.  I  ornament   his  private   chapel    in 
being  too  intent  upon  the  elevation  of  his  nephew  !  (Impel   of  St   l.aurence,  with   tJ 
(iiunnetino,  a  youth  of  brutal  and  insolent  churarter.    mtiio  from  the  life  of  this  saint, 
a  great  degree  of  discontent  was  engendered  among  '  pictures  npiiean-d  at  Rome,  in 
the  nobles  of  Genoa,  who,  forming  u  jwrty  ngainM     Pit/urn  del  hi  Injrlht  di  „Wd/«  J 
Doria.  will  in  ply  accepted  a  leader  of  the  wealth  ai.d    in  the  Cl.aj  el  of  Nicholas  V  ,  &c 


0    *  9  n 

his  armour,  he  sank  to  rise  no  n 
nated  tlie  life  of  this  young  and  al 
lion,  at  tlie  early  age  of  twen 
federates  foiled  in  their  attempt 
but  Giannetino  fell  beneath  their 
of  their  leader,  however,  proved 
spiracy ;  his  brother  Jerome  was 
whole  family  paid  tlie  ]>enalty  i 
their  head,  by  ruin  and  proscriptio 
FIESOLE  (so  called  from  the  r 
he  belonged);  one  of  tlie  mo*t  c 
of  painting  in  Italy.     His  famil; 
Tosini.     He  was  horn,  1387,  at  . 
of  the  Florentine  territory.     In  1 : 
Dominican  order,  under  the  Bam 
da  Fiesole.     He  was  also  called  a 
(tlie  blessed),  on  accoiuit  of  his 
sacred  pictures,  in  which  grace  i 
are  tlie   leading  characteristics, 
order  encouraged,  among  its  mei 
tion  and  practice  of  the  profane 
and  Giovanni  devoted  hiuiself  ei 
rain  tings.     He  not  only  ornameii 
out  also  executed  large  fresco 
nioiufetcry.     His  industry  was  imi 
profits  were  ex}iended  in  acts  of 
merits  were  soon  known  and  ackn 
de'   Medici,  who  personally   km 
pious  artist,  employed  him  in  pf 
tery  of  St  Mark,  and  the  church 
In  tlie  monastery  of  St  Mark, 


talents  of  Fiesco.  The  court  of  France,  anxious  to 
detach  Genoa  from  the  interest  of  the  emperor,  was 
easily  induced  to  favour  this  enterprise,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  pope  Paul  III..  *  ho  furnished  some 


£itacnmo  Romano.     Va«*ri  relate 
anecdotes  of  tlie  piety,  humility,  in 
of  Uiis  master .  which  also  show 
the  exercise  of  his  art  as  a  most 
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.n!  Si  mipulitiH  was  he  in  the  obser- 
f  g>  fife  nf  hit  monastery,  dial  the  pope, 
'  pious"  lasts  mid  unceasing 
*  Attii  la  health,  gave  liim  permission  lu 
nIM  lie  replied,  widi  great  simplicity, 
pin  tai  «t  granted  me  permission  In  do  it." 
«  a>  nihnii»Mi,  that  lie  would  undertake  no 
far  uifer  woMtrries,  or  for  private  persons, 
Itk-naefll  at  his  superior,  to  whom  lie  al- 
Mhoni  the  proceeds.  On  being  reproached 
I  «■!■*,  lie  replied,  "  True  riches  consist  in 
f  Ink4  lie  declined,  with  humility,  the 
,  .1  vLUliOji  of  Florence,  one-red  liim  by  (be 
■latttiM  bestowed,  at  his  request,  on 
t  juihm,  wku,  he  said,  was  more  worthy  of 
l»  I*  wMrntwi  with  his  little  cell,  in  which 
surf  tarlf  cou»tantly  to  religious  meditn- 
.   .  ..-  1,1"  -'il.j.-ct-  If  i  hi  l  sacred  lusiory. 

W»tU,ipd  sixty-eight,  at  Koine,  where 
rfjuwJtl*  i  tape  J  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in 
'  Vain  lad  <m  buried  in  the  church  Delia 
l  Mr  hit  hcen  beatified  by  the  church. 
I  mljpiiuil  wJi.il.ir.  whose  works  still  re- 
'tnaitioauli,  whose  numerous  and  well- 
'ifMMp,  tm  found  in  the  Campo  saiito  in 

FIFE ;  i  ml  instrument  of  the  martial   kind, 

"■««  <l  i  itorl.  narrow  tube,  with  holes  dis- 
^•mtfiAe,  (or  the  regulation  of  its  tones. 
WltfireSHlRK;   on  extensive   county  in 

MruMrfgcoUwri,  it  situated  between  au° 

iH'ii  Bit*  latitude,  and  is  peninsular  in  its 
»«»thm*d  by  die  river  Toy  on  the  north, 
**»•  man  on  the  east,  by  the  Firth  of 
■  a>  Mth,  did  tlie  counties  of  Perth,  Clack- 
>al  Kjoran,  on  die  west.  Its  medium  length 
JtwantU  ahmit  thirty-six  miles,  nud  its 
■  kn.,Li  innn  iii. rtli  tii  south  a  I  lout  fourteen 
L  hanwlrperiod.Fifeincluded  die  counties 
A*"~  '  laanuan,  and  whs  known  by  the 
le  peninsula  ;  rtilrnsi  signifying 
't'rf  llii'  peninsula.  Kinross,  the  head  of 
1  Td  Muckross,  now  Fifencss,  the  snout 
In  these  days,  nearly  the  whole  of 
'e  Irart  was   subject  to  tin?   thanes  nf 


■  ■"■•a*  ma  hotui  to 

'  **«lrpcriod,Fifc 
^■i  Clackmannan,  a 
■"Vw.thc  penman] 

'■'■■'  :■  it iii  lb'  I'.-nin-nl.i 
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of  Scotland  in  HS4, 

t*i  list  chief.     The  county  is  now  divided 

*I«t  puishes,  distributed  into  lour  preshy- 

^Waeetat  their  respective  scats,  St  And- 

Kirkaldy,  and  Dunfermline. 

<i  numerous  inequalities  of  surface,  but 

!■'  ;r'jnn.|   that    < -in    properly    In-    lenued 

aa.    It  isuJviiled  into  two  parts  by  an  cle- 

&■■*.  aretchhip  eastward  from  the  borders  of 
•>  die  adjoining  county.  The  highest 
Umamh,  by  which  it  is  portly  separated 
^fctio  Kinross-shire;  Eail  Lomoud  being 
■  iferre  the  level  of  die  sea.  In  the  south- 
1P  Lxt,  (hough  a  conspicuous  object  from 
»afc  of  the  Forth,  has  an  elevation  of  only 
t  rat  hill*  on  die  north  are  a  continuation 
SoW  HUt.  The  aspect  of  the  county  is 
I  and  populous'  along  its  shores,  but  on 
f  adaad  it  becomes  rattier  bleak  iu  appear 
fie  liters  of  Fife  are  small.  The  chief  is 
Wi  Hsues  ftun  the  celebrated  Lock  of  the 
Be  "a  Kinross-shire,  and,  alter  nn  easterly 
'  twelve  miles  through  a  beautiful  strath. 
'  lie  Firth  of  Forth  at  die  port  of  Leveu, 
m  is  »fe  shelter  for  shipping.  On  tilts 
en  are  several  mills,  and  it  abounds  with 
•1  trout.  It  Is  joined  by  the  Loi/irir  and 
r.the  tatter  of  which  receives  die  Latlity. 


The 


formed  by  the  eoiilhicnep  til"  severnl 
small  streams  In  the  parishes  of  Slrulhmiglo  and 
Falklriiul,  and  running  mostly  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion by  Cupar,  tin  county  town,  it  loses  itself  in  din 
German  ocean,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  St 
Andrews.  It  abound*  with  red  and  white  trout,  and 
has  a  salmon  fishery  at  its  month.  The  (lair,  oi 
Guard  bridge  over  I  his  river,  consisting- nf  six  arches, 
was  built  in  the  In 'jimiing ' '-'I  llie  fifteenth  century. 
The  lakes  in  this  enmity  ure  smiill ;  some  have  lietn 
drained  nud  the  ground  cultivated,  but  several  still 
remain.  The  Loch  if  Littthrrt  in  the  north  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  lour  miles  in  circim- 
ference.  Kil-CoiiquAtir  Loch  in  the  south  frtsl  is 
nearly  of  an  oval  form,  and  two  miles  in  circuit. 
Both  these  are  frequent i-J  by  vuit.r  fowl,  Lerhgellic, 
Camilla  Loch,  and  t.ithjitfa  are  situated  in  the  west. 
Fife  abounds  in  coal,  lime,  ironstone,  and  free- 
stone. The  climate,  as  no  part  of  the  county  ex- 
ceeds nine  miles  from  the  sea,  in  general  is  much 
milder  and  more  I'.nourable  In  vegeUUlon  than  in 
many  districts  farther  south.  The  soil  is  of  various 
cliaraclera,  including  clny-lotini,  gvovcl,  sand,  and 
moss.  Alone  the  Forth  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  an 
excellent  quality,  iinrl  pr.»lin  is  lusuriant  crops  of  all 
kinds, — wheat,  barley  lnrniis,oals,  tiiass,  tuniips,  and 
jMitatutts.  The  ground  here,  when  "enclosed]  and  laid 
out  for  pasture,  brings  a  very  high  rent.  Between 
tills  division  and  tin  high  hi  nil  south  of  the  Eden  this 
soil  is  inferior;  whiiMunes  abound  in  it,  and  there 
are  several  henlhy  and  barren  moors.  The  valley 
on  each  side  of  the  Wen,  which  as  t'jir  east  as  t'upar 


the  river  Tay  the  land  has  a  whin, rock  bottom,  but 
even  in  litis  hilly  district  the  soil  is  in  general  excel- 
lent, and  there  are  some  uncommonly  fertile  valleys. 
The  south  and  east  coasts  of  tin  county  are  skirted 
in  most  places  by  link*,  which  usually  consist  of  sand 
diat  lias  drifted  from  the  sea  shore,  and  has  buried 
ihe  original  soil  often  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 
Hubbits  are  iniuuTfius  in  these  (rails.  The  agricul- 
ture, of  Fifeshire  bears  a  high  character,  filuny  of 
the  hills  are  altogether  arable,  and  four-fifths  of  die 
county  are  slated  to  be  under  cultivation.  Widiin 
the  last  forty  jea is  many  wood*  luive  been  planted 
in  the  county,  and  draining  has  I  iron  u  hut  extensively 
practised  here  than  in  any  other  quarier  of  the  king- 
dom. Fife  has  been  long  'li-iiu^ui-hcil  for  its  bleed 
of  entile,  both  as  (aliening  a  in  I  dairy  stock. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  File  i~  linen,  which  em- 
braces various  kinds  of  the  fabric,  damasks,  diapers', 
ticks,  &c.  Brewing,  ilisiilling,  nud  the  laliricalion 
of  leather,  soap,  candles,  bricks,  and  tiles  are  also 
carried  on.  Suip-bu  Idinj  isfullownl  in  several  of 
I  In-  [nirls.  The  loi-eigll  trade  of  lie-  rooiuy  is  ehieliy 
with  the  north  of  Europe;  but  its  coasting  trade  is 
of  the  most  Importance.  The  fishery  bolli  lor  her- 
rings mid  while  fish  is  also  a  source  of  wealth  ami 
ncciipntion  to  the  inhabitants.  Fifeshire  contains 
twelve  royal  burghs,  ivjih  parliann'iilai-y  privileges, 
namely,  St  Andrews,  t'upii.',  Aji-lnilhcr  Kaster, 
Pilteuweem,  trail,  nud  Aiisiriilhei-  tt  ester  ;  Kirkal- 
dy, Dysart,  Huriuisland,  and  Kiughoin ;  Dunl'erm- 
line  ami  Inverkeithing.  fSM  notices  of  the  morn 
inipnrlaiit  of  lln-e  places  uinl.-r  their  proper  htads.) 
Population  of  Fifeshire  in  1S0T,  !l,i,743;  in  1631, 
12H.8I10. 

Fll-'T  H,  in  music-  a  distance  coin|iii-irig  lour  dia- 
tonic intervals,  tlmt  is,  three  tones  and  a  half.  Fifth 
sharp  is  an  interval  consisting  nf  eight  semitones. 

FIG-TRKF.  (Jictts  rnricai  is  a  native- nf  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  the  ionth  of  Europe,  bihI  lias  Iwen  cultivated 
from  remote  uiitiq'lity  in  the  countries  siUToiuiditig 
the  Mediterranean, where  it  forms  n  priueiiial  rirticlj 
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of  ftiod  in  many  places.  The  stem  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  hitfh,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  two 
feet  hi  diameter,  giving  nut  a  gn-at  number  of  long, 
twisted,  pliiuii  brunches,  which  are  gray  Mi  ami 
rough  when  young  ;  the  leave*  an*  deciduoii*,  of  the 
siie  of  the  hand,  lia\  ing  three  to  five  rounded  loU-s , 
the  flowers  are  very  small,  unisexual,  contained  in 
great  iiiiiiiImt*  in  a  common  receptacle,  which  is 
fleshy  mill  comment  at  the  summit,  where  it  i<  almost 
closet!  by  a  series  of  little  teeth;  the  male  flowers  oc- 
cupy the  MMH'rior  part  of  litis  receptacle,  ami  the 
female,  which  are  the  most  numerous,  the  bottom, 
and  all  the  remaining  part  of  thr  cavity;  each  ovary 
becomes  a  seed,  Mirnaimled  with  a  pulp,  which,  to-  ; 
gether  with  the  receptacle,  foniw  the  fruit.  The 
fruit  is  solitary,  generally  of  a  purplish  colour,  has  a  I 
soft,  sweet,  fragrant  pulp,  and  is  much  esteemed,  i 
being  constantly  brought  ii|kjii  the  table,  during  five 
months  of  the  year,  in  the  south  of  Kurope.  The 
process  of  increasing  and  ripening  the  fniit  is  an  art 
which  requires  much  attention.  This,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  Uie  Levant,  is  called  caprijienthn,  and  is  a 
very  interesting  process.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Tournefort,  and  other  travellers  in  the  Fast.  The 
0|K*nition  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  following 
farts,  viz.,  Unit  the  cultivated  fig  !>ears,  for  the  most 
jiart,  female  flowers  only,  while  the  male  flowers  are 
abundant  ujhiii  the  wild  fiir  tree  ;  and,  secondly,  tliat 
the  flower  of  the  fig  is  u]kiii  the  inside  of  the  nrcjv- 
tacle,  which  con>tiiules  tlie  fniit.  It  is  henc«a  found 
necessary  to  surround  the  plantations  ami  ganlen>, 
containing  the  figs,  with  branches  and  limlis,  hcarim; 
male  flowers  from  the  wild  tig-tree  ;  thus  prewiring 
the  way  for  the  fertilising  the  female  flowers  in  the 
garden.  Ami  from  these  wild  flowers,  the  lertilixiu«r 
pollen  is  borne  to  the  other  figs  ii|K>n  the  win  its  and 
legs  of  small  insects,  which  are  found  to  inhabit  the 
fruit  of  the  wild  fig.  It  requires,  therefore,  a  very 
particular  oWrvation  and  careful  study  of  the  wild 
fruit  to  know  the  precise  time  when  tlie  insects  will 
lie  ready  to  bike  wing,  or  they  might  be  lost.  When 
it  is  found  they  ore  just  ready  to  leave  the  fig.  the 
boughs  are  placed  as  above  descril>ed,  ami  an  aouud- 
aut  crop  is  the  result.  The  fig-tree,  in  its  wild  stale, 
is  a  low,  distorted  shrub,  hearing  fniit  destitute  of 
any  agreeable  flavour.  Dried  figs  are  easier  of  di- 
gestion ami  more  nourishing  than  the  fresh  fniit.  and 
form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  l**it 
come  from  Turkey,  Italy.  Spain,  imd  Provence;  those 
of  the  Archipelago  are  inferior  in  quality.  Dried 
figs,  with  barley  bread,  are  now  tlie  on li nary  food  of 
tlie  lower  classes  in  (i recce  ami  the  Archi|ielago. 
The  ancients  procured  a  sort  of  wine  from  figs  by  a 
method  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  Archipelago.  Se- 
veral hundred  varieties  are  cultivated  ill  Kurope,  some 
of  which  are  excellent. 

There  are  five  principal  methods  of  reproducing 
thU  valuable  tree  : — I.  lly  sectls,  which  is  but  little 
employed,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  requisite 
fur  hearing,  and  the  fruit  is  not  always  of  as  good 
quality;  hut  it  is  the  only  met  hot  I  by  which  new 
varieties  can  be  produced.     The  figs  should  Ik*  first 
washed  in  uater,  and  those  seeds  rejected  which  float 
ujkhi  the  surface.   2.  The  easiest  mode  is  by  sucker*, 
which  may  be  separate*  1  from  tlie  mots  of  the  old 
trees.     3.  In  the  month  of  March  or  April,  liranchet 
are  passed  through  pots  containing  earth,  which  is 
occasionally  watered  to  keep  it  moist  ;  root*  are  pro- 
duced with  facility,  and  the  branches  may  lie  separ- 
ated in  the  autumn.     4.  A  method  which  require^ 
less  trouble,  and  is  most  in  use,  is  the  following  :  in  I 
March  or  April,  a  bough  alxmt  two  fi«et  long  and  two  1 
years  old  is  selected  ;  the  largest  of  its  branches  is  ■ 
reserved  for  the  future  stem,  ami  the  others  ure  ex-  I 
tended  in  Uie  earth,  ami  srive  out  routs;  cure  should  j 


l>e  taken  to  cover  at  Irast  two-thirds  « 
with  earth,  otherwise  the  terminal  *hou( 
lo]ied.  5.  (i rafting  lias  Ufii  neglect** 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  fig  may  I* 
by  these  two  last  method-.  When  u«* 
of  wax  and  turpentine  is  employed  to 
flow  in  it  of  the  sap.  ThU  tret*  doc*  no 
{•Imitation  well,  and,  <imseqiieiitly,  this 
attempted.  Almost  every  variety  bear 
in  the  season. 

The  species  of  ficus  are  sJirulM  or  tree 
nate  leaves  and  branches,  ami  having 
more  or  less  acrid  juice,  inhabiting  the 
regions  of  tlie  globe,  a  few  species  esc 
an1  found  in  warm  climates,  though  wit 
pics.     More  tlian  100  species  are  kno 
remarkable  of  which  are  the  following  : 
u*,  a  large  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  ea 
ami  the  levant.     'Hie  wood  is  said  to  I 
ble,  which  would  seem  to  be  proved, 
containing  tlie  Kgyplian  mummies  an 
tree.     F.  lml tea  (Indian  fig  or  banyan  t 
celebrated  from  antiquity,  from  its  lettiuj 
drop  ami  take  root  in  the  earth,  which, 
become  trunks,  and  give  out  other  brum 
tree  thus  fonniuir  a  little  fun-si.     F 
juice  of  which  yields  caoutchouc,  or  mm 
not  lieen  long  known,  and  is  a  native  i 
tains  of  Ncpaul. 

Fir.ritAL  or  FHU'RATK  MM 
arithmetical  amusement,  much  in  vugi 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ja< 
and  particularly  Wailis,  in  his  Anih. 
l/IIiiilier,  in  his  Algebra,  have  mode  il 
investigation.  These  numbers  are  fu 
tenns  of  arithmetical  series,  of  all  sort*, 
first  member  is  always  unity.  For  exai 
I.— I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  « 
11— I,  3,  fi,  10,  15,  VI 
111.— 1,  4,  9,  hi,  *5,  .'it 
IV.— I,  5,  IV,  ».  33.  51 
TIiom*  ill  the  second  row  are  c.dled  trv 
Im'in,  liecaiw  their  units  may  In*  arnu 
equilateral  triangles  ;  the  inendiers  vf 
are  called  square  numbers  ;  tliose  of  tin 
(agonal,  &C;  ami  mi  there  are  also  Arx« 
/,'/«///,  and.  in  general,  polygonal  iium 
terms  of  the  i>o|\gonal  sera-sare  again  i 
ce>-inu.  we  obtain  other  orders,  as  the 
each  of  the  rows  are  culled  ;  thus 

a— I,  3,  C,  10,  I.",.  21 
A.— I.  4,  in,  *n,  no,  m 
c— i,    r>,    14,    :v\   5jf     yi 

*/.  — I,  <>,  IS,  |!>,  75.  I  Sri 
are  pyramidal  numbers,  because,  by  plat 
anotlier  the  polygonal  uumliers  in  tlie  oi 
they  are  aikicd,  so  that  tlie  smaller  m 
next  larger  of  the  same  sort,  regular 
formed.  Thus  the  memliersuf  the  row 
gular,  of  the  row  6,  quadrangular,  and 
jientagnnal  pyramids. 

FhiULWILS;  tlmsccunreriofal 
not  (Liuce  singly,  but  many  together,  an 
iiji  the  Imckg round  during  tlie  exhibit 
dual  |>crfoniicrs.     They  coirv^pontl  to 
(he  o|icra.     In  the  drama,  people  are 
aiUff,  who  fiirure  without  having  to  say 

FILANfilKIU.  (i.iKT.tNo.  one  of  th 
hrnted  politic -ail  writers  of  the  eightre 
who  coutribiil«tl  much  to  the  j»rogros  t 
was  lioni  at  Nnph-s,  Aug.  18,  175?.  I 
of  (.esjir,  prince  of  Annuel lo,  and  Mara 
to,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Fraenita 
wa«  of  Norman  origin,  ami  one  of  the 
in  the  kingdom.     Filaneieri  was  thr  tl 
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vtrj  opulent,  he  was  destined  lo 
t.  wtttrii  be  entered  in  his  fu.ir- 
h  br  mxm  after  le ft,  and  devoted 

*  ■  ■■■ it  n:r.  tlial,  ri.r.i'.  .1 Il-.i |. 

«rly  education,  at  the  age  of 
juninted  with  the  Greek  and 
t,  •orient  anil  uiudeni  history,  the  law 
■liana,  sett  bad  also  studied  nearly 
if  litr  mathematics.  Fie  had  already 
'  two  worts,  one  on  j'ublif  nod 
1  tile  other  on  the  morality  of 
i  upon  nature  ntnl  the  constitution  of 
Miry  it w  wishes  of  hii  finally,  ho  aim. 
ictirc  of  tile  law.  His  learning  ami 
mule  him  distSnguuhrd.  In  a  work 
wm  of  the  old  system,  he  sms-fts- 
Che  reforms  suggested  by  the  spirit  of 
y  nt™  itself,  which  lWuta,  then 
liniacc  of  Naples,  was  currying  into 
vnrci  Immediately  became  hi*  patron, 
ran  Hxm  appointed  to  stations  of  lum- 
t,  wrthli  diil  not,  however,  divert  liiin 
Ue  MwliC!.  He  engaged  in  the  pre. 
orb  which  «■««  to  embrace  the  whole 
atinn'  and.aatbecelelinsteilBecrBria, 
lirraily  published  his  essay  00  crimes 
la,  which  formed  a  new  epoch  in  cri- 
m,  Filaogieri  intended  to  examine  nil 
ad  explain  the  fundamental  principles 
1  jpTOrel.  Ho  executed  this  task  with 
tbonabt  and  soundness  of  judgment. 
■  work.  La  Seinua  delta  Ltgittaiione 
'  -V  lotion),  into  .even  boots, of  which 
ining  the  general  j.i r i  1  n  uj . I r-^  oi  l.-^i.- 
aecand*,  Ircatiii-.'  of  ll»-  principle?  of 
heir  application  lo  political  economy, 
1)  at  Naples,  in  two  vols.  This  work 
ligious  success,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
•;  and  the  »mbor,atthe«gcoriwenty- 
ted  among  the  most  distinguished  pulv 
**ks  with  Imldness  and  iilnanaicl 
I,  although  he  exposes  those  of  liis  ™n 
be  kins:  conferred  on  him  the  coin- 
;  royal  order  of  Coustantine.  In  1783, 
lie  two  next  volumes.  011  criminal  Jnri-i- 
li*  snbject  he  treated  in  its  whole  ex 
n*d  Bouses  or  delicts  with  the  same 
boldness.  His  exposure  of  the  evils  of 
em,  and  of  the  aliuses  in  tlie  church, 
in  of  the  high  nobility  ami  clergy.  A 
we  Joseph  (ftipi .ft,  n»-  hired  lo  rcliiLe 
i'ii  llts  nrtrk  was  :ily»  condemned  1>Y  nil 
decree  of  Dec.  <>,  1 7.9-1.  ns  tending  lo 
and  atheism.  Filaugieri  did  not  inmrr 
■ripus.and  his  only  reply  to  (lie  feudal  - 
albts  was  the  publication  of  the  fifth, 
tveuth  volumes  of  his  work,  which 
Him,  morals,  and  public  instruction, 
lacieri  married  Caroline  von  Frendel, 
1  I  lunarian  nobleman,  and  governess 
I  daughter  of  the  kino;  of  Naples,  anil 
tired,  with  the  consent  of  his  king,  to  ti 
1  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  to  write,  in  the 
(tountry,  the  last  volume  of  his  great 
relates  to  religion  reconnected  with  the. 
kn  health  had  already  suffered  much, 
eWtmt  slowly.     The  new  king,  Fer- 

tallrdliim  (ITS7)  tj  his  supreme -il 

Ht  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  return 
»1  iI-vl.1,.  hiui-elf,  nliim-l  exclusively,  to 
a.  He  soon  after  btiamc  sick,  and  died 
■8,ifed  thirty-six.  lie  had  presioiiFly 
'*  filhtli  (wrt  of  his  work,  on  llie  reli- 
•tflrd  Christianity.  He  find  here  pro- 
Car?  and  spirited  descriptions.     <Jf  Die 


liinpiiiiCi";. 


last  book.  » 

This  work  lias  been  'trntiBla ted  into  niouy  Civing 
From  (lie  papers  of  Plhuigirri,  It  ap- 
he  hail  intended  to  prepare  a  Summ  Set- 

-    " <ri,:il.v,    re,|:i,inS   ;,|,    I11111111II    sciences   lo 

first  principles-  and  a  S/„rh  eivilf  uHimrrM/t  perpo- 
tua,  in  which,  from  the  liistory  of  nations,  Hie  history 
of  hum  was-  to  have  been  explained,  with  all  the 
progress  of  his  menul  development.  His  maiden 
death,  nod  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  in- 
famous Acton  (ij.  v.),  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  [mi- 
•on.  'I  here  i-  no  prm.!,  however,  that  tliis  >-■  inject ui't> 
is  WOJ]  fouiuleil. 

FILBEUT;  the  fruit  of  the  European  hnwl.  See 
llazrl. 

FILICAIA,  Vlraouo  o*  ;  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Who  successfully  oppo«e*i  tlie 
torrent  ul  lud  limi ,  wliidi  \\:i-  cnrnrpl  1111:  the  poetry 
of  his  native  country.  lie  was  bom  in  ltiia,  at 
Florence,  where  he  began  hit  studies  in  the  Jesuits' 
college,  and  afterwards  stmlicd  at  the  university  of 
Pisa.  Mis  ilrst  [<ietic  attenipls  were  verses  to  his 
mistress  ;  but,  deprived  of  the  object  of  his  love  liy 
her  early  death,  lie  resolved  never  again  to  sing  of  a 
passion,  the  pleasures  of  wliieh.be  -upposed,  were 
vanished  from  him  for  ever,  and  determined  lo  devote 
Ul  lyre  to  sacred  or  heroic  subjects,  (in  his  return 
to  Florence,  be  was  chosen  member  of  tlie  academy 
delta  Crusca,  and  soon  after  he  married  the  daughter 
ofasenator.  Scipio  Coppooi,  nitli  whom,  after  his 
father's  death,  lie  relirnl  to  the  1  ounlry,  and  devoted 
liis  whole  attention  to  the  eiliuMiti.in  of  his  cliildren, 
nnd  ihe  ease  which  he  loved  so  well.  In  Ibis  retire- 
ment he  wrote  a  great  number  of  Italian  and  Latin 
poems ;  but,  as  his  modesty  led  him  to  mid  more 
tank  with  them  than  did  tlie  few  friends  to  whom  he 
showed  them,  tliey  remained  unpublished;  and  be 
would,  probably,  have  continued  to  conceal  his 
splendid  talents,  liad  not  his  friend*,  at  length,  re- 
vealed the  secret.  Filicaia  liad  celebrated,  in  six 
iles,  Ihe  deliverance  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks,  by 
ohn  Sobieskl,  king  of  Poliind,  ami  the  duke  of  l.or- 
iiiiie.  and  tile  entire  defeat  of  the  Turks,  which 
happened  soon  after.  These  odes  were  so  much 
diuired,  that  the  araml  duke  of  'luscany  sent  them 
1  those  princes.  I'hey  were  printed  ut  Florence,  in 
iiS-1,  and  Filiciiiu's  tune  was  thus  estnbltslied  as  the 
first  poet  of  his  lime  in  Italy.  Ilisfortuue,  however, 
was  little  impruved  by  this  iuce.-ioii  of  fame.  Queen 
IduHstina  of  Sweden  lirst  interested  herself  in  reliev- 
ing the  poet,  iippoii  1I1  ■.!  linn  11  mi  in  her  of  the  academy 
of  1  h-l  in;;  nisi  led  men  which -ilie  had  founded  ut  Koine, 
and  I'liarged  herself  with  the  cdueutiun  of  bis  two 
suns,  on  condition  tb;it  it  -liould  nut  lie  made  known, 
because  she  was  ashamed  to  do  so  little  for  so  dis- 
tinguished a  man.  The  attention  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  was  afterwards  turned  towards  bim,  and 
one  of  his  sons,  who,  however,  soon  died,  was  re- 
ceived into  his  service  as  page.  Filicaia  was  then 
appointed  by  him  senator  mid  covi  rnor  of  Volterra, 
and  uilerwurds  of  Fi>a.  In  the  discharge  of  these 
offices,  he  gained  the  love  of  tlie  people  and  tlie 
esleeni  of  the  sovereign;  ami.  inn  withstanding  tlie 
multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he  always  found  time 
to  devote  to  bis  favourite  studies  His  advanced  age, 
and  tlie  loss  of  several  01  his  children,  turned  his 
whole  thoughts  to  religious  subjects.  He  undertook, 
however,  the  publication  ol  'a  revi-ed  edition  of  his 
complete  works. but  died  ut  Florence,  Sept.  K4,  1707, 
at  the  age  of  63.  His  son  Scipio  published  the  col- 
lection begun  by  bis  father,  under  the  title  of  Poetic 
Tmeaue  dl  I'wrmii  da  i'diraia, and  dedicated  it  to 
Cosmo  III.  Another  edition,  with  the  life  of  tlie 
[met,  by 'I'ornmuso  Ihmivventuri,  appeared  in  1720, 
and  a  third,  in  two  volumes  (Venice,  1762),  which 


m 
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zhe  later  tdJuoos  ha*»  fi.-i.r^ed.  Filuaia  was  Lar- 
riirniar.y  -mi,*"es"«:ni  n  ^he  ■■:m#  ci.  and  m  «ome  of  hit 
iumirLs : — war.  :«.r  r.-ruiii'-.  iti.'h  h**siii», 

/'  #  .if .  /'  i  ../     ■  *j    •■<■   *-!t  ii  firf# 

Is  one  •."■  v.«-  r.'.f^i  ;:«  *za*    i  'Sj?  *••«.  and  may  su*. 

«bll    1    -.in    .i.""*  U  T  '   !    -.If   ~»»*i   .TTI»"  product  lull*. 

FTV    ■■         -j      •     ■■".  \       i   ki.ud  «f    ornamental 

■jr;r*    ;i    *•  r  -i  •  -r.  ▼?'>ii»hx  delicately,  in  flu* 

ji  aimer    i    .:■  ••  ,ar~:ui>   :r  grains,  or  or"  both  inter- 

•n.-ii-i.     "  i  -nmjin.  Xiiai^ictiirn  of  this  kind  jir»* 

«"jr-t"f  -r*   »n*ui  :»-rvriion,  though   the  tools 

nu«:e    I-,-  ip*   T-rr   rwir*   anil  clumsy.     The 

T-irwiHi    i;.-       ;v  x     :  r.  .i  crucible  lit"  their  own 

■i-i-is.i:;*    i.ii:      :<fi.:    :' '  •..■•**,  they  blow  with  their 

liiiiu-  .?»  ii^  :  i  -.  ■-«■-■.:  IxiriIjoo.     They  draw  anil 

•hi. *f«i    .!i»  v.-t   :■  a  r-?.ni'»T  similar  to  tliat  adopted 

>v  ■  ip  i.fi.-«s.     '.-.  >  ihi-n  twisted,  anil  tliir*  a  mmcr, 

>r    .■.!•   ^i!,i  h     r  .:  ti  twer,  is  formed.     A  pattern  of 

■»,-   fi. •%•»■«->*     r  :"    .i2»*  i»  prepared  on  jiaper,  of  the 

«...!■    ■      •   i     ■.  :  i.ii*-.  on  which  the  filiiign-f  i-  to  lie 

i     ■       -^  in  this  they  liegill  to  di-|'<>e  on  the 

■  i...  ■  .■-■•.-  i  omjiartments  of  tin*  loliHsre.  lor 

n  :■•■<?    .. .  i    ■<*■  I'Liin  flat  win-,  of  a   larger  size,  and 

.  vr;       «  :h  the  leaves.  A  gelatinous  Mibstance 

■»  :xo,  *..•■  t\  the  work,  und,  after  I  he  leaves  have  l*>en 

t.  utii  .n  order,  and  sturk  on.  hit  liy  hit.  a  Milder  is 

prepared  i>:  gold  tilings  and  borax,  moistened  with 

*.mr.  which  is  strcwid  over  the  plate ;  ami  after 

Wum*    put   into  the  fin-  n  *>hort  time,  the  whole  1m- 

o'n;i»  united.     When  the  tillairrcc  i>  finished,  it  is 

«  caiiMtt  with  a  silution  of  s'llt  and  alum  in  water. 

I  ho  <'hiiir*t»  makf  most  of  their  fillatircc  of  silver, 

wkiK-h  looks  \ery  well,  hut  has  not  Uie  extraordinary 

ilrlirary  of  Malay  work. 

FL1.LKT,  in  an'hiterrnre.  is  a  small  square  or  fliit 
DHtuMinc'.     Sro  Arehitiiiur**. 

FI1/1  RATION  ;  the  |>ro<*es<  by  which  a  liquid  is 
fired  from  solid  bodies  mixed  with  it,  by  passing  it 
through  a  linen  or  woollen  tai:,  or  filtering  I<B]ier, 
&e.  A  <*<M\rse-pmine<l,  ]toroiLs  kind  of  Atone  is  also 
um*i1  for  the  filtering  of  water.  It  sutlers  the  liquid 
to  pass  through,  hut  retains  the  impurities  which  it 
eouuiins.  Such  a  «tone  is  called  a  Jilt^rinp  stnur. 
Other  conlriv  mires  have  been  inveutetl  for  purify  in  ir 
muddy,  corrupt,  and  putrid  water,  und  rendering  it 
lit  for  drinking.  Sand  and  cluin'oal  are  also  u>cd  as 
fdierinj;  substan<'e>  ;  hut  as  the  impurities  of  the 
water  adhere  to  them,  they  must  consequently  lie 
carefully  wuslml  from  time  to  time.  The  largest 
filtering  establishment  is  that  in  Paris,  for  the  puqioM* 
of  purifying  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  It  dc>er\e*  to 
he  visited  by  every  traveller. 

FIN.  Fisho  an1  provided  with  certain  meniliers 
or  appendages,  whose  use  is  to  propel  them  rapidly 
thromrh  the  fluid  medium  in  which  they  live.  These 
memliers  are  denominated /t*#m,  or  putH'r*  and  consist 
of  bony,  cartilaginous  or  membranaceous  rays  *U|>- 
ported  and  held  together  by  an  interradial  membrane, 
mostly  of  a  very  delicate  substaiu*e.  In  some  kinds 
of  fish,  the  thick  skin  which  coven  the  body  invests 
the  fins  also,  rendering  the  presence  of  rays  evident, 
only  by  trifling  ridges,  as  in  the  *hark  and  ray  genus. 
Fishes,  in  general,  imssess  five  kinds  of  fins :  1st, 
those  of  the  bark,  which  am  therefore  denominated 
tinrnal,  varying  in  numlier  from  one  to  four,  to  which 
sometimes  are  added  several  fiulets  or  pinntilt* — 
small  ap]ici ii Litres  which  are  seen  in  tlte  mackerel. 
]».  The  fHitnral  or  breast  fins  are  never  more  than 
two;  the  insertion  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
j! ill.  o|H'iiiug  on  tin*  slumMcr.  In  a  state  of  rest, 
ihi'M-  fin**  are  parallel  with  the  Imdy,  und  the  a|>ex 
Inward*  the  tail.  'A.  The n ninth,  or alulominal  Mis. 
me  placed  under  the  throat  or  belly,  and  |H»iiil  liaek- 
»rttdi.     They  are  smaller,  in  general.  Uiuii  the  pec- 


torals, and  hive  sometimes  lone  ajipeiidajcw,  as  in  the 
'sjpJtrnrtrmtts.or  f'/nrmj.  In  ti«*  giinutrd,  ptcU-«mJ 
ap|^-iubt:e>  £***>  uf-fiir.  4.  Thr  anal  fins  are  unv 
ateil  lUKlrr  thr  Uii.  v^rrii-^  in  numlM  r  frnm  one  to 
three,  pliunl  ven»«a^y.  uiid,  i.kr  the  ilorsalF 
ally  deei**r  i<n  tl^  aLttm-r  marsm.  La-lJy,  5. 
rautial  or  tail  f:n.  punreii  ■«n  tlie  t-xtrc-miiy  of  ibe  tail, 
and  s«*ning  as  tlic  nubi^r  by  wliicb  the  fi4i 
it<«elf.  liy  means  of  thr  «l»Tsal.  anal. ami  veucnJ 
the  ImmI)-  of  the  aiiimal  i>  MMained  ina  verural 
tion  in  the  water,  whiir  thr  j«f luraU  apd  caudbl 
useil  in  propel  1  in.;  it  forward  ;  in  vhich  it  k»  also  i 
by  the  action  of  th~  tail.  Naturalists  have 
themselves  of  the  f<r>n,',nn  *4  tlie  fins  to 
divisions  in  the  cla>«  of  Wirs.  awt  minor 
aredni^n  from  the  sub-Lancr  of  U»e  fins, 
soft,  spiny,  or  lxitli.  a»  i«  tlie  ca<r  in  the  majority  «f 
fishes.  Articulating  with  ^jints  of  the  mteriml 
leu m  or  fraine-work.  the  tins  js»ssess  great 
The  muscles  which  nxnr  them  are  «ery  *trunfTf 
by  a  j  nth  liar  arrangement,  they  are  enahled  to 
the  spines  immovably  at  will,  which  is  ofarTTed' 
fishes  are  taken  by  the  hook.  Sometimes  ftptnes  < 
s**|>arate  and  unconnected  with  tl*  fin.  aft  in  the 
trruMtruti,  or  stickle-ljack,  a  small  fish  nut 
in  running  streams.  Severe  wound*  are 
the  spiny  processes  of  the  fins  of  fish,  and 
effects  an-  attributed  to  many  of  them,  a 
without  much  ground.  In  the  case  of  the  •— 
and  a  lew  others,  tlie  dangerou*  wunnds  m 
he«'n  received  by  incautious  fidiermm.  a. 
testify  to  the  scnous  etl'erts  of  a  tra 
(Teteil  by  the  skin.  A  curious  devti^ 
dorvul  occurs  in  the  clnrtodun*%  and  a  pw, 
of  swoni-fish,  while  in  tlie  rj*$rriuM9  or  iy« 
pectorals  are  enlarged  sufficiently  to 
by  which  tlie  aninml  sustains  itself  for  » 
in  the  air.  In  the  suckers,  or  ryfapi* 
fins  are  united  in  a  circular  disc,  or  socket, 
tlie  fish  attaches  itself  to  rocks  very  firmly, 
tlie  most  singular  use  to  which  the  whole  *eJ 
applied,  occurs  in  tlie  climbing  perch,  a  fish,  i 
the  most  extraordinary  manner,  leave*  H» 
element,  and,  by  means  of  the  spinous  porUok 
fins,  absolutely  ascemls  the  trunks  of  trees  i- 
feet,  anil  conceals  itself  in  tlie  col  lection*  of  w 
the  base  of  the  leaves  of  certain  palm  tree* 
colour  and  siie,  the  fins  of  fish  present  the  f 
variety,  affording  excellent  characters  far  diss 
ing  tlie  specie.  For  tlie  arrangement  depa 
Uu'ir  number  and  position,  see  Ichikyhgw. 

Fl  N  A  LK ;  tlie  concluding  part  of  a 
l>OMtion  ;  for  instance,  of  a  quartette,  of  i 
of  any  act  of  an  opera,  of  a  InJleL.  fee.     ■•  * 
of  coiii|>osi lions  of  various  characters, 
in  instrumental  pieces,  has  mostly 
vivacity,  ami  requires  a  quick  movi 
performance.  In  tlie  opera,  tlie  finale 
of  a  series  of  com|io$itions  for  many 
different  diameter  ami  different  time 

FINANCE.    See  Revenue,  PMicmi 

FINTII.    This  numerous  class  of  birdie* 
not  only  some  of  tlie  must  hrantitul,  bat 
most  agreeable  of  the  feathered  tribe.     It  Un 
genus  fritif?itla  of  Liniianis,  which  has  sssot 
much  siilklivided  by  nMtoVm  ornith<d<      iff 

Among  tlie  most  celebrated  is  tlu. 
rnrt/nrlt*).     This  is  the  most  e«teemei.  _  — 


billed  binU  for  tlM?  colours  of  its  plumage 
gau<-e  t»f  its  form,  and  the  harmony  of  k 


1  he  bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black. and 
at  the  ha»e.  w  at  la  a  nag  of  rich  scarlet  fraftsi 
head  is  co\  ernl  with  large  spots  of  black  and 
tlie  back,  nuup,  and  breast  are  of 
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*  folded,  they  display  a, 

j  contrasted  with  tin-  black 

1  are  plural.     These  arc  the 

•a.  which  terminate  in  white. 

of  Europe,  where  it  rein..; in 

*~"  'Is  warblim-  about  [lie 

n  winter,  it  assembles 

t  on  seeds  nt"  dillei-cnt 

arly  dans*  of  the  Hustle.     It  prefe 


I  ■  .1      ]"-■".- 


Tlie  hi 


i  im 


r.  dienulsuie  bernf; 
.._rse  gnus,  liiieil  with  Imir,  wool, 
.  The  female  piilr.IfiiK.-li  will  soiue- 
I  canary.  The  females  lay  Sic 
■J  with  spots  of  a  deep   purple 

it-mi.    I  !■:.■■.■  feed  I  Ij.  ii- ; ;■  v  iili 

■U.  When  kept  in  a  cage,  they 
.  I  part  of  die  year.  In  a  suite 
j  bncotne  very  docile,  and  can  lie 
Mia  Irtc-ka. 
j  bird  (F.  nunra]  is  tile  most  remark- 
■abous  •  >l  die  liiw-li  tribe  ;  and,  next  to 
klr,  hi.-  brcii  most  celebrated  for  ils 
wrs.  In  a  wild  stale,  it  is  chieily 
Canary  islands,  but  lias  become  so  com- 
ae of  captivity,  that  its  native  habits 
Bare  been  almost  forgotten.  It  is  no- 
■I  period  tliese  binls  were  introduced 
Ut  pruboliiy  not  till  about  tlie  four- 
ry.  Be  km,  who  wrote  in  the  sii  teendi, 
ration  of  them.  iJesnerand  Aldrovaiidtis 
■  u  n  (treat  rarities,  dint  lliey  could 
baaed  by  ponple  of  high  rank.  They 
I  ia  rr<W  number*,  and  hate  become  so 
.1  they  are  of  little  comparative  value. 
■train  twpnty  varieties  ;  ami  many  more 
Jsly  he  added  to  the  list,  were  all  the 
lent  to  a  state  of  (kmestkatic.it  carefully 
heir  native  state,  they  are  of  a  dull  and 


inredillthet., 


t  of  the  finch  tribe,  tlicy  liave  a  btgh, 
e,  which  they  continue  for  some  time,  in 
bout  intermisskm.  then  mi-it-  it  higher  and 
■pees.  Tliis  nule  is  variously  improved 
i ;  for  diis  bird,  being  more  easily  reared 
others,  and  continuing  ils  song  much 
had  much  attention  paid  to  it.  Numtars 
have  been  written  on  die  rearing  mid 
"tiiese  Idols,  which  we  have  not  space  lo 
t  it  suffice,  that  iu  ilennany  and  the  Tyrol, 
e  the  rest  of  Europe  is  principally  mj>- 
Lppsratus  for  breeding  cunarii-s  is  both 
ipeiisive.  A  large  building  is  erected 
all  a  square  space  at  encli  end,  and  boles 
uitr  with  these  Spaces,  In  these  outlets 
such  trees  as  die  hinls  prefer.  The  bot- 
,-ed  widt  sand,  on  which  is  cast  rape-seed, 
and  such  other  fuod  as  they  like. 
'.  the  inner  compartment,  which  is  kept 
•ceil  brooms  for  tlie  birds  lo  build  ill. 
aken  that  tin-  breeding  birds  are  guarded 
otrusions  of  the  rest.  Four  Tyrolese 
C  over  lo  England  alioiit  silteen  hundred 
£ ;  and.  though  they  carry  diem  on  their 
If  100C  miles,  and  pay  twenty  pounds  for 
illy,  they  can  sell  diem  at  Eve  shillings 

".  liitnrai).  This  plain  but  mcli-dinus  little 
moa  loall  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  about 
u»i  a  half  in  length,  of  a  dark  rcikbsh- 
■r  on  the  upper  parts,  ami  B  dilii  reddish- 
Ih.  It  builiJs  its  nest  in  low  bushes  :  die 
ade  of  ilried  grass,  roots,  and  muss,  lined 


I  is  .weet  and  varied; 
tiers  are  gentle  and  docile;  it  easily  adopt* 
;  of  other  birds,  when  ivufuied  with  them. 


ml.  during  winter,  fails  on  various  kinds  of  seeds, 
ut  more  particularly  on  the  liiitseed,  from  which 
ire 1 1 instance  it  derives  its  name. 

ThereareagrcHi  manlier  ol'llu-  (inch  tribe,  native* 
f  America,  which  litive  been  arranged,  by  the  prince 
of  M  usignano,  under  four  subgenera. iy.r;a,cMni'ue/w, 
fringilla,  and  ciKiiMrumtrt,  including  twenty-nine 
-'  "  among;  which  tin-  '''■  >'!'""<••■  or  ilnlii-o-biid, 
iia.  or  song-spam i iv,  /■'.  hgrmalin,  or  nviw- 
bird  (q.  v.J,  and  /•'.  Iridit,  or  jelh.w.bird  (q.  v.),  are 
best  luiown.  The  latter  subgenus  inclmlwlhe  gross- 
beaks,  {q.  v.J 

FISCH.  Hbni.ice,  first  earl  of  Nottingham,  was 
die  son  of  Heneage  Finch,  recorder  of  the  city  of 
London,  a    descendant    of  the   W  inch  risen   family. 
He  was  horn  in  16*1,  mi. I  Pal  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster school,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  whenrat  he 
removed  lo  the  Inner  Temple.     At  die  restoration 
of  Claries  II. ,  his  reputation  us  u  lawyer  raised  him 
"u  the  post  of  solicitor-general,  in  which  capacity  he 
ignaiiied  his  wal  in  the  prosecution  of  die  regicides, 
it  1061,  he-  was  elected  nioiuW  lor  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  obtained  a  baronetcy,  and,  six  years 
"    wards,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  impeaeli- 
:  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.      In  1(170,  he  became 
ney-eeneral,  and,' in    Iu73,  succeeded  the  curl 
laftesbiiry  as  lord-keeper.    This  latter  appoint- 
:  was  only  a  step  towards  the)  chancellorship, 
which  he  attained  two  years  afterwards.      In  1681, 
his  services  were  rewarded  with  die  earldom  of  Not. 
lingham.     lie  survived  his  elev  iii.ni,  however,  little 
ire  dian  a  year.      His  powers,  as  an  orator,  wer« 
'hly  rated,  anil  lliyilm  has  ban, led  dawn  Lo  pos- 
■ily  his  portrait .  in  Absalom  a  in  I  Achitupl.i'l,  under 
:  character  of  Ainri.     Severe!  of  his  speeches,  on 
the  trials  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  have  been  pub- 
lished, ns  have  also  some  of  his  parliamentary  ora- 
tions;   but   some  valuable  chancery  reports  of  bis 
remain  in  manuscript. 

FINE  ARTS.  See  Art*,  and  the  different  nrti- 
rles  on  the  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts.  Also 
die  Dissertation  prefiied  to  tins  work  on  the  pro- 
gress of  die  fine  arts,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 

FISCAL  (Fts  Mac  Coi-l,  or  Fioxgiial), as  repre- 
sented iu  the  poem,  whirli  bear  the  name  of  Ossiaii, 
was  the  father  of  diis  poet.  (See  Onion.)  He  was 
prince  of  Morven,  a  province  of  ancient  Caledonia, 
Urn,  according  to  die  Irish  nnuals,  in  SSS.  The 
poenisof  Ossiun  fix  the  time  of  his  Ipirdi  a  few  year* 
later.  The  extent  of  bis  dominions  is  not  tobedeter- 
niiued,  as  bun  Ling  was  prolmbly  the  chief  oc 

bis  tribe.  His  principal  resii' 

rifijrhlioiirhouil  of  fJlenooi 
parts  of  die  Higlilamls,  «e  lind  buildings,  cavt-s,  8,-c., 
which  bear  his  name,  ]..,y  in-  attributed  to  his  leading 
dtr  wandering  life  nf  a  buiiler  ;  and  when  bis  name 
once  hetnmp  distinguished,  it  was  given  to  many 
remarkable;  objects  which  he  may  have  visited.  He 
constantly  strimglisl  with  the  llnmaiis,  who  then 
ruled  as  conquerors  in  England.  He  entered  their 
provinces,  iiud  carried  home  the  wine  and  wax  of  the 
foreigners.  That  tin-  Unman  Caracul,  mentioned  |,j 
Ussian.lsCm-acslla.is.  notwithstanding  ihe  authority 
of  liibbon,  M'hitaker.  and  Macphersoii,  very  impro- 
bablr.  He  frequently  made  e>|  hi  lit  ions  W  Sweden, 
the  Orkney  island-,  and  Ireland.  Ossian  calls  these 
places  LacMn,  /nai.forc  and  litin.     These  fxuedi- 


I-INCIAL'3  CAVE— FINLAND. 


Uoiw  are  celebrated  in  the  Iwo  remaining  poems  of 


(Atlon,  Kings!,  ami  femora.  In  tlie  latter,"  the  hero 
appears  with  hit  grandson  <>scur,  the  win  of  Ossian. 
Ossinil  sings  llig  dentil,  without  giving  the  particular 
circumstances.  Finpnl's  character,  as  sketched  by 
Ussiiin's  poem,  is  that  of  a  noble  hero,  the  father  nf 
Ills  people.  ;  he  sunn'-  the  weak,  and  protects  tlie 
|nHir.      Fingnl  was  ul.-u  u  [port. 

FINUAI.'S  CAVK  ;  f.  cavern  supported  by  basal- 
tic column],  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  one  of  tile  He- 
brides. It  is  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  natural 
curiosities ;  ii  W7  feet  long.  1HS  fret  high,  and  «> 
fret  wide.  The  Boor  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
r  ebla  entirely  out.  and  in  deep 


.ter,  trickling 

l  the  rocks, 
produce*  harmonious  sounds. 

FlNIiKK-lit>AKI>;  that  thin,  black  covering  of 
wood,  laid  over  the  neck  of  a  violin,  violoncello,  &c, 
and  on  which,  in  performance,  the  strings  ore  pressed 
by  the  finders  of  the  left  band,  while  tlie  right  mana- 
ges the  bow. 

FlNflERINt;  ;  disposing  of  tlie  fingere  in  a  con- 
venient ,  natural ,  anil  apt  manner  in  tlir  performance 
■>f  any  instrument,  but  more  especially  the  organ  uml 
piano-forte,  Cnoil  Sneering  is  one  of  the  lint  things 
to  which  a  judicious  muster  otteuds.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  tiiis  tliat  the  pupil  must  look  as  the  means  for 
acquiring  a  facile  and  graceful  execution,  und  the 
power  of  giving  passages  with  articulation,  accent, 
und  expression.  Easy  jalssogen  iraiy  he  rendered 
difficult,  and  difficult  ones  impnicticalile,  by  bail 
fingering  ;  and  ihmifjh  there  nre  many  arrang  emi'iits 
of  noil's  which  admit  of  various  fingering,  still,  even 
in  these,  there  is  always  one  ln'sl  way  of  disposing  of 
Hie  liand, either  wilJi  regard  to  the  notes  themselves, 
nr  those  which  precede  or  follow  them.  Hut  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  possible  dispositions:  of  notes, 
which  can  only  be  angered  in  one  particular  way ; 
and  every  attempt  at  any  other  is  but  endangering 
the  establishment  of  some  awkwardness,  which  the 
practitioner  will  have  to  unlearn  before  lie  can  hope 
to  attain  tlie  true  fingering.  Hence  it  is  obvious, 
that  no  qualification  requisite  to  good  performance  is 
of  more  importance  [o  the  learner  tluui  that  of  just 
fingering,  ami  thiil,  whatever  talents,  ami  assiduity 
may  be  able  to  achieve,  iuik-pcndcnt  of  instruction,  in 
this  great  particular,  the  directions  of  '•  skilful  muster 
lire  indispensable. 

Fl  NKiL'KKK  A,  Tojiji as..  (Iw  contraction,  .Va«); 
a  celebrated  sculptor  and  goldsmith,  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  invention  of  cupper-plate  printing.  He 
lived  at  Florence,  about  Hie  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  'Ihe  year  of  hb  birth  ami  tliat  of  his  death 
are  unknown.  Ilia  family  had  flourished  in  that 
city  since  1(13.  He  wm  a  scholar  of  Lorenao  lilii- 
lierti,  who  sculptured  the  famous  brome  doors  of  the 
baptistery  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  at  Florence.  He 
seems  to  have  been  himself  engaged  in  the  second, 
which  was  begun  in  IWS,  auci  completed  in  1445. 
He  was  distinguished  in  the  art  called  nirlb.  This 
art,  which  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Leu 
X.,  consisted  in  enchasing  dark  metallic  substances. 

"" " """ ""~'?T" 


called  in  Latin  nic'llum,  into  cavities  worked 
or  silver,  and  fixing  litem  by  fusion.      .Many 
regarded  the  German  pointer  Martin  Sclioo  as  me 
'"      iilor  of  copperplate  jirinting ;    but  tills  painter 

-  -"  '--rutin.    ™ —  — ■' 


inventor  of  copjierplnte  jirir 


John  ut  Florence.  The  drawing  of  the  latter  i 
natural  and  correct,  ami  not  dcsiitnle  of  elevatim 
lie  also  executed  a  great  part  of  lite  Imssreliels  i 


silver,  on  an  altar,  which  is  still  used  . 
vols  in  the  rliurrh  just  namnL  i  H 
uu-tl:,  I'miguerniismit  known  with  cei 
mode  impressions  ran*  in  sulphur.  'I 
found  an  iuipre-sion  uf  the  plate  of  the 
St  John's  churcJi,  preserved  in  tlie  rati 
Paris,  ami  this  is  the  only  reason  fin* 
liiui  the  invention  nf  cupper]. late  prii 
ui-count  of  Fiiiiguerra's  invent ioti  is 
work  of  the  abbot  Zani,  Mnlrrtah  an 
Nr.™  tlrlt'  (triple  r  Je'  I'mfrrui  iril 
Hame  rd  in  L-pno,  Parma,  1 80S  ;  a 
rriatre-ffrarrur,  13th  vol.)  Designs 
in  uijuarell  arc  also  preserved  in  the  I 

F1NISTKRE,  or  F1MSTERRE  ;  a 
France  ,  part  of  Lower  Brittany.    Se* 

FlMSTF.RIlK.cape;  tlie  aao*t  we- 
Spain,  on  the  coast  of  tialick,  **"  34 
fit?  SB*  W.  Ion.  lac  highest  peak  of 
of  which  the  cape  forms  a  part,  is  lu 
tlie  sea  ;  it  may  be  seen  seventeen  leag 
Tlie  Hnmans  collet)  it  F.*it  Trrrr  ;  a 
from  Ihe  Artabri,  the  tribe  which  they 

FINLAND;  a  Rus- ion  grand  prinrip 
big  nu,(iO0  square  miles,  and  1, 378,5* 
and  divided  into  twelve  circles.  It  en 
parts;  1.  that  part  of  Finland  cede. I  I 
Itussia  by  tlie  pence  of  Abu  in  174 
(■caiceof  Nysin.lt,  in  1721;  V.  that  u 
ceded  liy  Sweden  at  the  peace  of  Freil 
ISO),  including  all  the  rest  uf  Swedish  I 
3.  that  part  .it  Fast  Bothnia  an.)  Lap) 
tlie  same  pence.  Tlie  grand  principal 
was  constituted  August  (i,  lWr.1.  II 
tiuii  is  entirely  different  from  tluit  oT  tlie 
provinces.  A  novemor-et-neral,  with  I 
scllurs.  all  Finns,  is  at  the  liead  of  th> 
Since  IHtffi,  the  aftairs  of  Finland  have 
at  St  Petersburg,  by  a  separate  depart 
The  capital  is  HelsuigCm,  to  whid 

from  Ami.  October  1, 1819.  It  liasMK 
and  considerable  couuiirne,  and  b  dt 
furtrrss  of  Svmlxir^.  'Ihe  iimnlry,  i 
is  mountainous  ami  rocky,  being  lm' 
continuations  of  tlie  Scandinavian  moil 
ml hts,  is  samly.  marshy,  and  aboiiu 
1  be  Kymmene  is  the  roust  important  ri 
so  great  0  portion  of  the  soil  is  unfit  t 
sum.' parts  nre  tertile  in  eraiu.  pntaloe* 
■iiHiil  tor  graiiug.  T  he  wuwls  ahouml 
wolves,  and  tlie  lakes  ure  full  offish. 
fishing  are  the  chief  occupations   of 


FINNS — FIRE. 


. ,  — e  oF  supporting  u  dense  population, 
■  of  the  ninnie  raid.     Itettnag  Sartre* 
leaf  f  Lahutd  render  it  very  important  fur  Russia. 
*mostlyFiniB,  with  n  few  Russians, 


rTJ«NS.  Thi*  race  of  men,  shout  2,100,000  in 
■BBBtr,  •Handing  from  the  Scandinavian  pmiiynibij 
kUf  the  aunheni  coast  of  Europe,  far  into  the  north 
<i  Uhl,  liwrc  lu  tlie  Uolga  and  the  Caspian  sen, 
i  of  Interesting  inquiry.  Tacitus  was. 
rkh  »  race  called  /V»«i,  wliose.  favourite 

■■  the  woods  and  Binwti  of  i.li"  north. 

iHJ  COBB*  themselves  the  inhnkdiinU  of  Ihe  ■mum 
{•cW  iMrnw  .S«anu«loinea),  and  their  principal 
najMfca  was  hunting  and  fishing.  It  is  worthy  cif 
•"I.  thnt  ifce  wittered  Finnish  tribes  liuvenlways 
**Me4  the  BBtloaal  physiognomy,  character,  lun- 
ffc,  >ni  wnniri  to  surh  b  degree  as  to  be  easily 
™»|Bajei.  Tbry  have  no  independent  history.  In 
*•"  ■— ili.  wandering  life,  they  were  the  eusy  prey 
ei  cV  Strvt&jtn^.  Swedes,  nnd  Russians.  The  Nor- 
»  li—  hnt  tnixlncd  Finmark.  Their  expeditions 
lOuat  the  Prrtutans,  a  tribe  of  Finns  on  tlie  White 
•W.  oaaaawd  UU  the  prince*  of  Not  gorod  Itad  mode 
thawfcrta  nutrrs  of  Perm'ia  and  tlie  trade  thither, 
■»!  the  .Vinifiui  themselves  were  occupied  with 
Ihrawniiui  of  Hie  Mongols.  Tlie  Russians  next 
tana  Id  (Head  llteir  authority  iu  the  territory  of  the 
1W;  Karri*  aaJ  all  Pennia  fell  under  their  power, 
■W.  m  the  (vurtcoith  century,  the  natives  saw  the 
cnaa  erected  on  the  shorn  of  the  White  sea,  by 
hahm  AaflMn,  and  the  shining  temple  of  the  great 
pdlamk  destroyed.  All  Lnpmark,  and  the  Finns 
■  oW  east,  tai  ihe  Wolga  and  iu  Siberia,  were 
taaanri  by  Ihe  Russians,  who  also  drove  back  the 
Nai'ilBMi.  when  Ihe  latter  attempted  to  maintain 

a*,  (ba  £*«ks  attacked  the  Finns  raiding;  on  their 

tonkn.    To  Ihe  middle  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  St 

&tr  nan oted  the  inhabitants  of  die  present  Finland, 

auA  a  center)  later,  tlie  Swedes  subdued  Tavos Laud, 

nd  aiso  the   parts   of  Karelia  and   Laplund  not 

bhagng  to  Russia.     The  subjugation  of  the  Finnish 

Bfte*  ba  the  north  was  now  complete  ;  twelve  tribes, 

rtaUy  or  in  part,  became  subjects  of  Russia,— the 

Upfaadrrs,    Finns,  Estonians',  Livoninns.  Tschere- 

M*v  Tschmasches,  Mordvines,  Votiacks,  I'irmi- 

tda.  Su-yanes,  Vogulcs,  and  Ostiacks  of  tlie  Obi. 

■ftlhese  may  be  ad  Jed  tlie  Tepteri,  consisting  of 

•wral  Finnish  tribe*,  principally  the  Tsch  ere  misses. 

Inaavasches   and    Mordvines,    and  some  Tartars. 

Tfc  Fans  are  of  a  small  site,  but  robust.     They  are 

*oOoiird    by   a   flat   count ennnre,   with    sunken 

i      links,   dark-irraj    eyes,    a   thin    beard,    browni-h 

I    g*"»   hair,    and    a    swarthy   complexion.       This 

I    *aji)io«i  a  not  universally  applicable,  however,  as 

!      *»  Finn,  hart  been  much  improved  by  cultivation; 

I     P*  !■*  general  characteristics  of  their  physiognomy 

ft    *au  ancbanged.     Tlie  Tscherc misses  and  Tschu- 

I    ■■■et.iatheirboddystrurture.aremorelikelheTar- 

I    •■;  bin  the  Mi.rdvnu .s  tin-  inure  like  the  Russians, 

•*iht  Vopfes  like  theCalmucks.      The  Finns  are 

franfalij  Christians,  and  profess  either  I.utheranisra 

F«ht  rtiipoo  of  the  Greek  church.     But  uwoug  the 

Jthorames,    Mordvines,  Votiacks,   and    Vognles 

■i*  m  mne  heathens  who  profess  Shamanism.   A 

1*1  af  the  Finns  are   eiumged  in  agriculture,  and 

■w  anained  a  certain  degree  ot"  n  fine ni cut,  pnr- 

*»iar^  the  Fnm.  properly  so  called  ;  anolher  j.or- 

■■  of  them  lead  a  wand*-'- 

^w  by  the  breeding  of 


number  of  tlie  Finnish  tribe.  The  Finns,  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  are  a  grave,  laborious,  industrious 
people,  inured  to  every  hardship;  fearleis,  brave, 
firm,  ljiii  self-willed  and  obstinate  ;  they  lire,  withal, 
very  kind  and  hospitable.  They  are  not  wanting 
in  ifjleltmrarc,  and  nre  very  fond  of  poetry  nnd 
music.  A  Finnish  tlraminur  luis  Wen  written  by 
Stnihlmann. 

FIORD,  the  end  of  several  Punish  anil  Swedish 
geiiETnpliiml  nnnies,  means  an  arm  of  tlw  Ma.  h  «»■■ 

,.«r*,r;;i.  »  firth. 

FIR-TRKE.     See  Hm, 

FIRE.  The  nil  i  .iiiiiuniii„'  energy  of  fire,  the 
first  and  most  iniporlnnt  nsent  of  tivilitalion,  tlie 
BimiUrity  of  its  elTeets  to  llmse  of  ihe  sun,  its  inti- 
mate connexion  with  light,  it*  terrible  and  jet  bene- 
ficent power,  the  beauty  of  (lie  eon  stunt  ly  chauging 
flame,  its  many  colours  nnd  shapes,— easily  explain 
how  it  happened  that,  In  tiniia  when  cause  and 
effect,  form  and  c^euce.  were  not  yet  distinctly  sepa- 
rated, fire  became  mi  nlpjeel  of  reh^ous  veneration, 
,'i  distinguished  .'leineui  in  iiijiln'ili^y.  nn  expressive 
symbol  in  poetry,  ond  an  im|>ortant  oi;ent  in  the 
systems  of  cosmogony.  It  obtained  a  place  among 
tlie  elements,  and  w;ii  IT>r  u  lony  lime  eonsiilered  tu 
be  a  constituent  part  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies, 
and  to  require  only  the  concurrence  of  fittaurable 
circumstances  io  develop?  its  activity.  It  was  early 
thought  tliat  fire  showed  itself  iu  its  elementary 
form  in  electrical  phenomena.  At  a  later  period, 
it  was  Wlieved  to  be  the  source  of  all  chemical 
action,  and,  as  sucli,  win  railed  //ii/»<:iatfyrie.    It  was 

fimilly  ennfo led  wirli  Imtit.  unJ  I  i-cauie,  as  it  were, 

the  principal  agent  of  the  universe — 


U  pint,  re 


mateHHi 


Those  agents,  differing  in  their  (junlities  from  other 
bodies,  nnd  sometimes  called  uu^nmhrable  agents, 
under  whatever  light  they  may  be  viewed,  open  a 
vast  field  for  speculation;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  philnsupher-i  slmuM  have  seen  only  diner. 
cut  moihfii-i.iiijiii  of  the  same  mailer,  where  others 
have  thought  to  recognise  the  influence  of  different 
kimls  of  niiitter  ;  thus  the  eilecLs  of  fire  have  been 

artrilnilfd  I"  a   viliralnre  lion  ot    the   |inr;i.li-   n|' 

matter,  or  to  the  undulations  of  ether.  When  natu- 
ral philosophy  was  treated  in  the  schools,  theories 
were  adopted  to  which  lit  lie  attention  is  paid  in  the 
present  age,  when  nil  science  is  founded  on  fact*  and 
observations.  Caloric,  be  it  a  material  agent  or 
the  consequence,  of  vibratory  motion,  H  nl  present 
considered  the  cause  of  (lie  phenomena  which  were 
formerly  ■Scribed  to  fire.  Nevertheless,  the  nature 
of  the  one  is  ns  unknown  lo  us  as  that  of  the  oilier 
was  to  the  nricieuls.  Tin-  substitution  of  one  of 
these  terms  fin-  tlie  other  lias,  however,  introduced 
a  greater  precision  of  ian-inine,  an. [cause  ond  effect 
are  no  longer  confounded  under  tlie  same  name. 
See  Cnfonr,  and  CambHilian. 

The  word  fire,  with  different  epithets,  Or  ignii 
(Latin),  has  been  used  for  tile  spontaneous  or  casual 
combustion  of  sasenus  substanci'S.  Sneh  is  the  ignit 
fotiws,  the  jack  with- the- lantern,  or  will-with-tlie- 
wisp,  observed  in  places  win  re  animal  matter  is  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  Such  are  also  tlie  exliolnlions, 
called  firf-ilmaps  (see  /W/^.O.  u  liieli  arc  frequently 
seen  in  roal  mines  in  the  form  of  whitish  flukes,  ami 
nre  kindled  hy  the  approach  of  flame,  nnd  produce 
terrible  explosions,  which  may  lie  prevented  by  cur- 
rents of  air,  or  more  completely  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  safety-lamp,  explained  under  llnmpi.  The 
former  phenomenon  is  attributed  to  pliosplnirete'l 
hydrogen  gas,  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  Ihe 
atmosphere,  and  the    Utter  lo   carbonated   hyihv 
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gw» jras,  which,  when  nixed  with  a  i-rrtain  propur- 
liim  of  atmospheric  air,  iukI  brought  into  contact 
Willi  burning  tallies,  ciplmlcs. 

The  wunn  sprint's,  the  existence  iif  extinct  vol- 
canoes, the  effects  of  those  si  ill  iii  aetiiiiy,  iuhI  tin- 
del  I) in l  tlii'  temperature  of  tin-  eiinii  liei'Olljn 
warmer  lltr  deeper  wr  descend,  luivc  induced  many 
uliilow)|ilir™  t'i  adopt  tlie  iileu  of  suliternuienii  Bits, 
ih-  of  a  central  hie.  According  to  the  former  hypo- 
thesis, there  are.  combustible  materials,  in  it  slule  of 
ignition,  in  tlie  howels  of  the  earth,  wbii-h  prodiu-e 
lilt  licut  imlijpen sable  for  the  production  of  the 
a  bon-mcn  tinned  plirnnmena.  Tin- latter hy]iothois 
Supposes  Hint  thr  globe  win  mif  in  u  stale,  of 
igneous  fusion,  tlut  tlie  surface  Inn  imuliwlly  be- 
come soliil  liy  cooling,  ami  I  lull  the  interior  of  tin- 
fJitli  is  still  liq ilk!  und  hut,  uiid  nuiy  reuniiu  so  for 
ever,  if  the  Ileal  received  from  tlie  sun  i>  ei|ual  to 
tint  which  it  lost  by  radiation. 

Autaiig  tilt  meteors  necomjionifd  by  luminous  op. 
penrances  an-  SI  Elmntfirr,  (called  uImj  Kliai'ifirr, 
IHriiJIrr),  and  the  tolMa  mJirrtniU.  The  former 
consists  of  little  flumes,  whirl i  Mr  seen  in  storms  on 
tlie  emls  of  inasla,  anil  all  pointed  hihI  angular 
Isnlies  :  tlirse  are  well  known  to  be  entirely  clectri- 
ml;  but  sailors,  at  least  1 1  lose  of  tlie  south  uf  Kuniia-, 
consider  two  flumes,  which  they  coll  futtur  and  /W- 
Ihi,  u  good  oincn.  ami  n  miiicIc  one  a  hid  omen. 
The  bolides  ore  globes  of  ire  moving  with  extreme 
rapidity  nud  great  brilliancy  through  tint  air  ;  they 
ure  sometimes  nltemled  by  a  rumbling  noise,  like 
that  of  a  lowied  wngun  j  this  is  ofieti  followed  by 
avmhWexphishiii,  accompanied  widi  a  nill  of  stones, 
inrire  or  less  abundant,  the  origin  of  which  is  mi  yrt 
dubious. 

FIRK-ARM3.  1'ii.Iit  thii  designation  pre  mm. 
privd  all  sorts  rifLiiii-.fLPiv)iii..--i>iwi'-.hlimitiThuss|'s, 

Iiistols,  &c.,  whk'li  effect  their  ilisclnirge  by  tlie  com- 
msiinn  of  gunpirwiler.  Tim  manufacture  of  these 
weapons  in  rWiunl  it  extensive,  employing  at  all 
times,  but  especially  during  war,  a  large  number  of 
person*.  Ill  consrnneni«  of  the  fn-qiH-iil  accidents 
from  the  bursting  of  iusuthcirnt  bantls.  die  legisla- 
ture of  Ureal  UriUiin  lias  very  properly  interfered, 
nut  to  regulate  llu-ir  saiiiifartim-.  hul  to  prevent  all 
persons  from  n-i up  or  sellintuanrlstl Lit  have  not  lieen 
regularly  proved  in  a  public  proof-bouse.  The  first 
net  fur  tiiis  purpose  »;i.  pnssisl  in  ISI3 ;  lait  it  was 
•oon  after  sujHTsedcd  by  a  fuller  anil  more  complete 
one,  the  o.i  lieu.  111.  c.  ffll.  This  statute  imposes  u 
am  of  Iwi-nty  puutkh  on  any  person  Using,  in  any  of 
tlie.  progressive  slnses  of  iis  iiiamitutiirc.  any  barrel, 
not  duly  proved ;  on  any  per-on  ilelii ering  the  Mime, 
except  through  n  pioof -liunsn  ;  mid  on  any  [lerson 
receirini;,  fi*  tlie  )>iirjm4>  of  nuikiiip  (uns.ltu-.,  any 
Inrrels  whk'h  hnvr  not  [inssnl  tliroiiirh  11  pMofdiouse. 
These  penalties  !■>  lie  leviisl  on  (■•murium  In-fore 
two  justices  ;  with  like  urnnllies,  to  lie  similar  I; 
levieif,  on  [persons  i-niiiHiTleiliii^  the  pmotniurk--. — 
Kor  tin*  maiiiifnetiim  of  fire  unus,  XfC.,  we  Iron 
UnKHfitrlurr: 

rllt^HAI.l.S  -  1.  in  natural  philovi|ihy.  etulmlar 
niaswsol'nre1ia\lillrreiitnm|;nilijde«i.iiiiiviiii;tlirifiiRh 
the  atinospliere  with  L'renler  or  less  velocity,  often 
with  Immiiii:  tails,  when  tliey  are  railed/ferry  mrrprnl: 
Siaiill  hallsnf  this  sort  are  iaulrd**W.»/  Hur:  VUm 
arc  various  roniertureii  in  regned  to  tlie  nature  of 
tliese  ptieiHuneim.  t'liluilni  coosiden  them  to  be 
-iliil  niasses,  lonnetl  nlwve  tlie  reciua  of  our  utroo- 
■Hiere,  nnd  classis  lliem  witll  aerolites  or  inetein 
stones,  (q,  i.)_s.  In  giuuiery,  every  ball  which 
i:i|ial>le  of  lieing  ignited  bik!  liunieil.  In  military 
o'n-rations,  such  balls  are  thrown  by  iiijrlit  ' 
niorlan  or  lanriliers  tuwiunb  qitarten  wlik-li 
iloirable  to  examine. 


FIRE-DAMP.    See  Mil./... 

IIKK-I1RKS.S;  anew  inventiim  .rf  the  cfaeraUar 
Alilini,  whkii  in  stated  to  be  an  enertual  pruteetaai 
against  fire,  in  the  reports  of  comniiiu-es  of  ika> 
highrtt  respectability  appninlt-J  to  examine  it  at 
t'aris.  It  enalili-s  the  wearer  (as  bus  been  dnaiaai 
strated  by  public  rX|ierimenU)  to  approach  with  ■> 
puuity,  or  even  to  inss  thruu|[h  a  fierce  flMaa,  a* 
rescue  lives  or  pnrlaliLe  valuable  property,  or  ts  aaa 
means  for  tlie  extinction  of  fire.  It  mmao  of  a> 
cxterinr  light  armour  of  metallic  gBiae,  whidi  Uric 
was  discovered  by  Mir  llumplirey  l>avy  to  be  ia pre- 
vious to  flame  (see  Oampi),  und  of  an  iaaercuvtriaar 
of  a  niateruil  which  is  ■  slow  cuudonia-  of  arot. 
Amongst  flexible  dIjpjus  substances  oapable  of  hraaj 
spun  und  woven  into  tissues,  the  aaUBMoa  ponoiaaa 
pre-eminently  tlie  property  of  sJowly  cticJutrh-f 
heal ;  but  tlie  oilier  fibmus  matters  in  c 


lie  rcmlvrnl  very  imperfect  coudixtor*.  to  ■ 
tlicra  very  sufliiiintly  fur  preventing  the  truaa-^ 
of  injurious  heat  to  the  body,  during  a  teaspomry  ■> 
]Hisure  of  some  minutes  to  the  action  of  naa-r  oa  tm 
outwurd  coverins  of  wire  gauae.  bee  tbe  f  iiai 
lUgirirr  »f  Art,  for  Jm*r,  1830. 

HUE  EMilNKSareaspeciesof  furrina  paaap, 
ill  which  the  wuter  is  subjected  to  prim—  fsaV 
cienlly  sinmi*  to  raise  it  to  Uie  required  beig-ta.  {to 
Pump.)     Hm.  in  order  to  remeily  Use  uMavausmmf 
the  jets  of  the  sunple  forcing  pump,  and  orodnotfta 
ilisclinn-e  uf  a  continuous  sln-mu,  a  ri-nel,  filled  wa*l 
air,  is  uttniiini  tu  the  engine.     The  water  >  fcrtsat 
uito  tliis  vessel  by  two  forcing  pumps,  and  the  A 
therein  contained  being  condensed,  reacts  on  the  ftasl 
witli  a  power  pmuortioueil  totliecunrhninlinn    Hi    - 
spuulini[-]iipr  for  ilim-ling  tlie  water  upon  ihe  hi     - 
proLWeils  from  tlie  cummon  air  veweL     The  nMssss     ' 
are  so  disposed,  that,  while  tlie  piston  of  the  aM    - 
pinup  is  up,  that  of  the  other  is  down  ;  and  laeyM 
i-lmiKiitei)  for  the  purpose  of  enahlioa;  a  gnat  !•*    ' 
\wr  of  men  to  work  lliem  at  the  same  time.  a»M     ' 
tlieymay  tliruw  a  lurjienunniityof  water.    UStaf.     ■ 
slum's    engines,    two    cylimh-rs,    cun-tuuctcal  to    ■ 
forcuig    pumps,   nre   worked    by    the   reripmsflkf     - 
motions  of  transverse  levers,  tn  which  the  hwto    ■ 
are  attach- >1.     In  this  way  tlie  water  is  Tors 
tile  air  vessi-1.  from  ■  lliril  it  ufterwarda  sponu  ■ 


liuiu  :is  it  is  l>n aid,  nuule  of  thick  01 
.joints  of  v  liich  are  lined  with  fchert  e 
iiuived  by  means  of  a  pole  and.  cr 
fore  part  uf  the  engine,  which  is  *c 
slip  back  under  the  cover  of  tbe  asters,  m 
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BBBflwheeb,  Tit*  hintl  axle-tree  is  fastened  across 
«•*•  the  haOom  of  the  cistern  ;  hut  the  fore  axle- 
M>  *  pH  on  a  strong  pin  or  bolt,  strongly  fastened 
■  ktavvul  tkualiou  iii  the  middle  of  tlie  front  of 
kiWlM  at  tint  rntern.  by  which 
m  »ev  ■  Wi  anil  tin-  aile-trrc  linv 


le  bind  part  of  the  engine 
a  IratltrT  pipe.  F.  one  aid  of  which  may 
hi  and  off,  upon  ocnuion,  to  a  bras*  CM* 
■  the  toner  end  of  the  cistern;  ihe  other  end  is 
kail K 4  la  water,  supplied  by  n  pond,  Are-plug, 
be.  aal  the  pipe  becomes  a  sucking-pipe  for  fur- 
naiag  Ike  paiip  of  the  engine  by  it*  working,  wilh- 
"» IMriae  water  into  the  cistern.  To  the  hind  part 
afucrntrra  »  furnished  a  wooden  trough)  G,  Willi 
•  Offer  pane  (or  keeping  out  stone*,  sand,  and  dirt, 
la— irt  wfiirh  tlir  cistern  is  supplied  with  water 
»*B»  the  socking-pipr  cannot  be  used.  The  fore 
fan  «f  tfce  cistern  a  also  separated  from  the  rest  of 
*»  ra»*j  by  aiwllrrr  copper  crate,  through  which 
■aiankf  poorer!  into  the  cittern.  Those  that 
wt  lha  tnaaua  of  Uiis  engine  move  tlie  bundles , 
■uAvMIke  lon^jkles.Hpaiiddown.nnd  are  assisted 
\n  uuwn  who  stand  on  two  impended  treadles,  throw- 
■if  lahr  weight  alternately  upon  each  of  Ihem,  and 

•aafc  winch  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
nil  •reared  to  its  sides.  Over  die  hind  trough  there 
*■  —  lwdle.  or  key, at  K.  serving  to  upon  or 
*■  a  rock  plaml  under  it  on  the  Iwltom  of  the  cis- 
toa.  Lam  Inverted  pjraninlftl  case,  which  pre- 
WB  the  pwnip*  and  air  vessel*  fruru  damage,  and 
*• •■eparua  wooden  frame,  M,on  which  stands  a 
■at,a»n,bj  ratting  or  depressing,  and  turning  about 
•*  T™e_  which  ii  made  U>  screw  to  tlie  pipe  at  M, 
iteni  iha  Mrran  of  water  as  occasion  requires. 
W*l  spaat  M  BMile  of  two  pieces  of  brass-pipe,  each 
•(  *4a*  Ian  an  elbow ;  the  lower  is  screwed  over 
H»  aaaw  rail  of  the  pipe  that  goes  through  the  air- 
eeawl  sad  the  upper  part  screws  on  to  the  lower  by 
aacnrvof  ineral  threads,  so  truly  turned  as  to  lie 
■astr-ti^ht  in  -very  direction.  The  conic  form  of 
•»  rpwaoK-pipe  serves  for  wiredrawing  tile  miter 
■  is  passage  through  it,  wliich  occasions  a  friction 
•at  produces  such  a  Telocity  of  the  jet  ns  to  render 
kopaliruf  breaking  windows,  tit:.,  whilst  the  valves 
■MB  pipes  of  the  engine  have  siifBcieiit  water- 
way to  supply  the  jet  iu  its  greatest  velocity. — 
leather  pipe*,  or  hose,  of  considerable  length,  may 
atiaewetl  at  one  end  of  the  noile  of  (he  engine,  and 
feaslrd  at  one  end  with  a  wooden  or  brass  pipe  for 
I  p*"r  the  water  into  the  inner  parts  of  houses. 
Bavten  the  pyramidal  box,  L,  and  the  fore  end  of 
.  fc  farce-  there  is  a  strong  iron  bar,  1 1,  lying  in  an 
|  tanawal  pgt&on  over  the  middle  of  the  cistern, 
I  -  T^'S  '">  orasses  supported  by  two  wooden 
|  mate  J  at*  of  which,  P,  is  placed  between  the  two 
■  Wind!  of  Uie  upper  rail*,  and  the  other  is 
M  Bi  Ihe  enclosure  our  the  hind  part.  Upon 
•BBaranBUes  of  this  bar  are  fitted,  one  near  each 
•at  two  strong  brass  bars,  which  take  hold  of  the 
■afjeiwlen  cylindrical  liandles,  by  means  of  which 
fc—fbie  is  worked ;  and  the  treadles  by  which 
•hwurwiisied  are  suspended  at  eacli  end  by  chains. 
k  Helena  of  a  watch  chain,  and  receive  llieir  motion 
J"*y  witfa  tlie  handles  that  are  on  the  same  side, 
Varans  of  two  circular  sectors  of  iron,  fastened 
J>"W.  and  tied  by  proper  squares  of  the  middle 
fcaaata!  bar  ;  the  two  fore  ones  may  be  seen  at  Q  ; 
fc  l»o  hmd  ones  diner  from  the  former  only  in 
for  Ihe  fore  sectors  are  made  to  cany  only 
each,  fattened  by  one  end  to  their  upper 


peri,  and  by  tile  lower  cud  to  the  treadle.  ;  whereat 
the  sole  of  tlie  two  bind  sectors  is  wi.le  enough  to 
carry  tsvo  chains  each  ;  one  set  listened,  like  those 

of  the  fore  ones.  liir  il lotion  uf  the  treadle*  ;  mid 

the  oilier  two  chains  are  fasten*  d  lit  their  lower  ends 
to  the  lower  part  of  these  sectors,  nnd  by  their  upper 
ends  of  the  tup  to  the  piston  liars,  in  order  to  give 

In  some  engines,  n  single  cylinder  is  used,  the  pis- 
ton rod  passing  through  u  tight  collar,  and  alter- 
iin lely  reieiviua'iiiiii  axpellljbj  il>.-  water  at  each  end 
of  the  cylinder.  In  Bowntree's  engine,  and  some 
others,  a  part  of  the  inside  of  n  cylinder  is  traversed 
by  a  partition  like  a  door  hinged  upon  the  axis  of  tlie 
cylinder,  which  drives  the  water  successively  from 
each  side  of  the  cylinder  into  the  nir  vessel. 

Iirt'i'/i<rii,n'i  Siwm  Far  Engine,  a  recent  inven- 
tion, It  «n ingenious  npplK'ntii in  of  tlie  moviugpower 
of  ileum  to  tlie  working  of  firo  enables.  The 
nii.'i'huTiiciilarniiiKemciiti'iiiisi-t-tift.wociliiiiirrs.ihe 
one  uf  seven  inches  iliunu-trr,  la-ina  the  steam  cylin- 
der, ami  the  ottier  of  six  mid  a  half  inclua  diniiicter, 
pump.      By  the  horizontal  pmilion 


principle  of  Bniithwaite  ami  Kricson's  patent  strum 
generator.  This  inline  will  licliv.-r  altoitt  fmxt 
gallons  an  hour  to  n  height  of  ninety  feet,  through 
an  acjjiitngcof  ;  of  an  inch.  The  time  of  aetiin^  the 
mallillle  into  action,  from  the  iiimnint  of  igniting  Die 
fuel  (the  water  being  mid),  isciiiliuen  minutes.  As 
soon  as  an  alarm  is  given,  tlie  fire  b.  kindled,  and  the 
bellows,  attached  to  lite  engine,  nre  worked  by 
hand.  By  tlie  time  Oai  h.iises  niv  liiirni^sed  in,  the 
fuel  is  tlioroiighly  ignited,  uml  the  ln-llows  are  Uien 
worked  by  the  BBWt  °>'  the  wheels  of  the  engine. 
liy  the  tiino  of  arriving  at  the  fire,  preparing  the 
horses,  &c,  Ihe  steam  is  ready.  The  expense  of 
fuel  is  slated  lobe  at  London  sixpence  |ier  hour. 

FIRE-PLY  ;  a  small  beetle  which  emits  a  beauti- 
ful phosphoric  light  from  tlie  under  surface  of  the 
terminal  segment «  of  the  abdomen.  In  America, 
during  [lie  summer  months,  tlir-i-  litile  insect-  nlmiiinl, 
and  are  observeil  to  ha  |inrtii'iiliirlviictiveBinl  lumin- 
ous after  slight  showers  uf  n studding  tlie  trees 

iinj  Liuss  Willi  ilirir  I'lile  liulns.  Anmiig  naturalists, 
lite  fire-fly  is  included  :imong  Ihe  -|niii-sof/noj/ivrM. 
The  [pliii-iihiiric  light  jnndui  id  by  these  animals  is 
of  a  greenish  yellow,  mid  proceeds  from  a  collection 
of  yellowish  iniitter  under  the  tail,  which  is  kindled 
in  euintuistied  at  pleasure.     When  separated  from 

the  body  of  the  insect,  it  conli -s  to  shine  for  some 

time,  but,  gradually  becoming  paler,  is  at  length 
extinguished.  Tin-  curious  prnvi-iuii  of  nature  is 
said  to  lie  for  the  purpose  ni  din  cling  the  sexes  to 
each  other.  In  l.nrupc.  the  fire-lly  is  replaced  by 
the  glow-worm,  n  wingless  female  insect  of  this 
genus.  The  male  is  not  lumiiion-.  and  is  guided  to 
liismate  by  the  light  which  -lie  emits  from  n  recepta- 
cle of  phosphoric  matter  similar  to  Uiat  witli  which 
the  American  species  is  provided. 

FIRE,  GftBU,  was  invented  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. When  the  Arabs  la-sii-sed  I  i instant inople  in 
o6S,  the  Greek  an  hitect  Callulicia  of  lleliopolis 
deserted  from  the  caliph  to  tlie  Greeks,  and  took 
with  him  a  composition,  which,  bj  its  wonderful 
efl'eccs,  struck  lernir  inioilit-  enemy,  and  forced  them 
to  lake  to  flight.  Sometimes:  il  was  wrapped  in  flai 
attached  to  arrows  nnd  javelins,  mid  so  llirown  into 
the  forl.iticntioi is  and  other  l.uil.iaiv.s  of  the  enemy,  to 
set  them  on  fire.  At  other  Limes,  it  was  used  in 
throwing  stone  balls  from  iron  or  metallic  tuben 
against  the  enemy.  The  use  of  this  fire  continued 
at  least  until  tile  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but 
no  contemporary  writer  has  handed  down  to  us  any 
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accurate  account  of  its  composition.  To  judge  from 
its  effects,  neither  naphtha,  sulphur,  iiur  rosin  were 
principal  Ingredients;  bin  salljielre  prolxibly  wos. 
It  Hoes  not  ap)>cur.  from  the  accounts  of  the  ancients, 
that  it  bun  nil  umhr  water,  as  lias  lieen  supposed,  lint 
merely  that  ii  burned  u/*m  it.  Cardan  invented  u 
sj>ccies  of  fin*  of  this  description.  According  to  u 
notice  in  the  Mutiaztn  tlrr  Erfimluugrn  (Magazine  of 
Discoveries),  the  baron  Von  Areiiu  of  Munich  has 
discovered  in  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  the  central  library  in  that  city,  a  dissertation  on 
the  <  J  reek  fire,  which  contains  the  receipt  for  its 
coiii]>osiiion,  so  lung  supposed  to  be  lost. 

F1K1-:  MAKHLK.     Ne  Marble. 

FIIIK  OUDKAL.     See  Ordeal. 

FIRK-PLACK.  We  often  see  old  fire-places  of 
nn  enormous  size,  capable  of  containing  senK  and 
liaving  the  sides  ut  right  angles  with  the  Wick,  which 
is  perpendicular.  This  const tih lion  wri*  uttended 
with  very  great  loss  of  heat,  as  the  size  ot  the  mouth 
occasioned  a  great  current  of  air  up  tlie  chimney, 
and,  consequently,  into  the  room;  and  almost  all  the 
radiated  and  conducted  heat  was  carried  oil'.  The 
application  of  modern  practical  science  to  the  com- 
fort of  common  life  has  been  of  the  greatest  neiiefU 
in  this  resjKM-t.  It  is  advantageous  to  make  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  fuel  us  great  us  is  consis- 
tent with  sufely.  A  stratum  of  coals  or  ignited  wood 
will  radiate  more  heat  into  the  lower  |<irt  of  the  room, 
if  placi  d  vertically,  than  if  laid  horizontally.  The 
fuel  should  aKo  l>c  so  divided  as  to  lie  easy  of  igni- 
tion, and  so  placed  un  to  gitc  free  access  <if  the  air 
to  all  its  parts,  as  the  smoke  is  then  more  likely  to 
Im'  burnt.  Franklin's  *tovr*  are  cast-irou  fire-places 
and,  when  executed  according  to  tlie  inventor's  direc- 
tions, area  \ery  economical  contrivance.  Most  of  the 
articles,  however,  now  sold  under  this  mime,  are 
very  ditlereut  from  the  original  plan,  ruderueatli 
and  behind  the  fire-place  is  an  air  cliainbcr,  into 
which  the  air  is  admitted  from  without  tlie  house  by 
an  opening  through  the  wall,  and  which  is  discharged 
iuto  the  a  imminent  by  lateral  opcuiugs,  after  being 
heated  by  contact  wiih  the  fire-place.  The  smoke, 
being  carried  oil  by  u  circuitous  flue,  which  passes 
upward  to  the  top  of  the  fire-place,  and  then  descends 
to  the  floor,  al>o  parts  with  much  of  its  heat  before 
it  escapes  by  the  main  chimney.  The  Hmnfurd  fire* 
place  is  a  common  fire-place,  constructed  with  a 
narrow  throat  to  the  chimney,  for  the  purjM^e  of 
diminishing  the  current  of  air,  an  advanced  back  to 
throw  the  fire  further  forward,  and  oblique  side  (at 
an  angle  of  about  I'Ao  degrees  wiLh  the  Uick),  which 
radiate  the  heal  more  completely  into  the  room.  The 
double  firrjdacv  is  an  iimeiiious  modification  of  a 
Franklin  stove.  It  is  formed  by  setting  a  soap-stone 
fire  place  iuto  the  chimney,  leaving  an  air  chamber, 
us  in  the  Franklin  stove,  behind  and  beneath  it.  which 
communicate^  with  the  external  air,  ami  ojiens  into 
Uie  apartment.  This  fire-place  is  so  constructed,  as 
to  unite  the  advantages  of  the  Kumford  fire-place 
with  tliose  of  a  Franklin  stove.  The  air  to  be  beared 
should  be  taken  from  without  the  home ;  for  if  taken 
from  an  entry  or  cellar,  the  temperature  of  tliose 
places  would  lie  very  much  reduced.  The  air 
cliamlMT  should  be  from  four  to  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  as  more  heat  will  lie  conducted  from  tlie 
stone,  and  a  great  quantity  of  uir  moderately  healed 
io  better  than  a  small  tpumtity  made  very  hot,  which 
is  apt  to  render  the  air  of  the  apartment  disagreeable. 
See  (irnt* .  .S'/f #»•»•,  Far  utter. 

FIKK-Sllir>  are  generally  old  vessels  filled  with 
combustibles,  fined  with  grappling -irons,  to  lawk 
enemies'  ships,  and  set  them  on  fire.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  the  fire-ships,  which  were  of  such 
essential  service  to  the  (Greeks  in  their  late  struggle 


willi  Turkey : u  Hie  vessels  usually  employed  far  tin 
service,"  says  Mr  Kmerson,  •*  are  old  slops.  purrhated 
liy  tlie  government.  Tlicir  coir-lructioti,  a<f  fifv^klrins, 
is   \ery  simple;  nothing  more  bring  wanted   liiM 
active  combustion.     For  this  piu*|ft#*e(  the  nb»,  bold. 
and  side*  of  tlie  vessel,  after  bring  well  tarred, 
lined  with  dried  tunc,  dipped  in  pitch  and  lre»  uf> 
and  sprinkled  with  sulphur  ;  a  number  of  i 
are  then  cut  along  the  deck,  and  unuYa  « 
placed  a  small  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  so  that,  -» 
moment  of  conflagration,  each  throws  off  its 
live  hatch,  a  ml.  iriviug  ample  Tent  to  the 
prevents  the  deck  being  too  soon  destroyed  ■*« 
explosion.  A  train,  which  pusses  through  even 
of  tlie  ship,  and  communicates  with  evert" 
running  round  the  deck,  and  passing  out  at 
age  window,  completes  tlie  prrj«raiion  bek*v  -  - 
above,  every  rope  and  yard  is  well  covered  i 
so  as  speedily  to  convey  tlie  Barnes  to  the  sails , 
Uie  extremity  of  each  yard-arm  is  attached  i»  < 
ered  hook,  which,  being  once  entangled  m 
enemy's  rigging,  renders  escape,  after  cuniin§ 
tact,  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility.    Th*  . 
to  prevent  accidents,  is  never  laid  till  the 
of  usJnjr  it ;  when,. all  being  placed  in  ordei , «— 
wind  favourable,  with  every  possible  sail  s*i 
to  increase  the  names,  she  bears  down        - 
enemy's  line,  whilst  tlie  crew,  usually  t- 
or  thirty  in  number,  have  no  other  drfex 
crouching  behind  the  after-bulwarks.     Wl 
ujKtn  the  destined  ship,  all  liands  desi  »j 

stem  into  a  launch  fitted  out  for  the  piu-Jf.  < 
high  gunwales  and  a  pair  of  «iuall  swiv 
the  moment  of  contact,  the  train  is  fired  vj 
tain,  and,  every  hutch  being  thrown  us.  Us* 
burst  forth,  at  tlie  same  instant,  from  strm  It 
and,  ascending  by  the  tarred  n>pes  and  a 
communicate  with  the  riguiug  of  the  enemy  a 
who  luive  never  yet,  in  one  instance,  been 
extricate  Uiemselves.     In  fact,  such  b  the 
witli  which  they  liave  inspired  the  Turk*  ,! 
sehlom  make  the  slightest  resUtance. 
tuut  approach  of  the  lire-drip,  Uiey  main! l in 
minutes,   an  incessant  random  caiiuonade- 
length,  long  before  slie  comes  in  contact,  n 
llieiuselves  into  the  sea,  and  attempt  to  »» 
other  vessels,  scarcely  one  remaning  to 
moment  to  attempt  to  save  the  devoted  ship- 
times,  however,  armed  boats  are  sent  off 
other  vessels  of  the  fleet;  but  they  have  «*= 
been  able,  either  to  prevent  Uie  approach  of 
ship,  or  seize  on   the   crew  whilst  jnnki 
escape;  and,  though  fire-ships  are,  in  oil 
tries,  considered  a  forlorn  hope,  such  is  th# 
and  terror  of  die  Turks.  Uiat  it  is  rarely  I 
the  brulottiers  is  wounded,  and  very  seldu*- 
that  any  lose  their  lives.     The   service,  1 
from  the  risk  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is 
with  higher  ]>ay  than  Uie  ordinary  seamen  - 
every  occasion  of   llieir    success,  es 
receives   an   additional    premium    of    »w 
piasters." 

FI  UK-  WKKI  >.     The  teneciu  airrnrt/Wtofl , 
ricun  plant,  belonging  to  Uie  natural  order  csr 
lias  received  Uii«  apiielluiiun  in  die  Tnitad 
from  its  appearing  abundantly  wherever  lai 
heeiihunil  over.  The  root  is  annual;  the  stem 
about  three  feet  Inch;  the  leaves  large,  clas 
>tem,  unequally  and  tlccply  toothed:  the  1 
a  sort  of  terminal  corymb,  erect,  with  a  v 
ray,  ami  the  calyx  cylindrical.     The 
1  ^testes  a  strong  and  disaereeuble  odour. 

FIKK-W  ( >KKS.     See  P*n*<ch*y. 

1  IKK  WORSHIP;    a  species  of  ■ 
worship  (see  rWicA),  or  of  pure  adoratiun  of 
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J  more  portiruiarJi  among  llie  Per- 

m*rr  or  Gkebrr. 

H..\.      See   Will  I  llfll' 

.NT,  in  tbe  Ptolemaic  astronomy;  tins 

i  or  sphere,  with  respect  to  die  seven 

r    planets   which  it   surrounds.      It   is 

bare   two  motions,  ■  diurnal  motion, 

the  pnmum  muiile,  from  east  to  west, 
In  erf  the  ecliptic ;  and  another  oppo- 
tM  wen  to  east  which  last  il  finishes, 
Tjtbo,  ill  25,41:?  fears;  according  to 
W,m>;  ami  according  to  Copernicus, 
i  which  tune  the  fixed  stars  return  to 
iti  in  which  lliey  were  at  tlie  beginning. 
i  caller]  the  Plalmic  or  great  year. 

1.  aoKMiE  the  Turks,  an  order  which  the 
«ae»intiienameoftheiu!tan;  VJ.inlhe 
written  penniision  to  trade.  SreTurkey. 
UITS  Dad  TENTHS,  iu  law.  First 
■roOti  of  e»cry  ipirilual  living  for  one 
tfcs  ar»  the  tenth  of  tlie  yearly  value  of 
ii.ii  jncientiy  to  the  pope,  throughout 
■■.  bin,  in  England,  by  sial,  till  Henry 

r.  J,  no  trulls  are  lo  tie  paid  for  tlie 
then  the  firs!  fruits  are  due ;  and.  by 
«  ID  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  benefiivs 
«■  annum  shall  lie  disdiarged  of  tlie 
«  Bruit*  juxl  tenths.     She  also  restored 

thai  nrrdiuc  to  the  church,  by  estab- 
anal  tani  therefrom,  vested  in  trus. 
-.Sui«.>aiinn  of  pOM  livings  under  A'50 

k  called  |vn  Aaw'i  bounty,  and  is 
led  by  subsequent  stalutes;  but,  a- the 
Lags  under  .£50  was,  at  tile  comiuence- 
W7,  averaged  at  ££3  per  annum,  its 

tie  very  lion. 

e-iu  i  ignited,  in  the  Ronton  law,  the 
Bpf  of  the  emperor,  as  distinguished 
he  treasury  {the  rnrium  publicum), 
iw,  on  tlie  European  continenl,  /Item 


ubtfct 


1SUTT, 


jndthe 


•  called 

or  the  public  treasury,  when  considered 
ins  of  view  ;  for  instance,  as  entitled 
or  goods  without  an  owner,  or  whicli 
ly  the  owner,  Sic. ;  or  when  we  speak 
lar  privileges.  These  privileges  were 
e  by  tlie  civil  law;  as,  for  instance, 
eh  the  fiteut  had  on  the  property 
,  and  of  those  who  had  made  any  con- 
;  lire  right  to  demand  interest,  even 
»  purl  of  Hie  eontracr,  and  that  of 

; ."'  '  'IT    I  r  -  J I  _-  ■  i  i  of  1 ! 

i  the  part  of  the  fiirui  man  on  mat  oi 
os ;  it  was  not  obliged  to  give  surely 
le  costs  of  processes :  there  were  many 
(es,  in  part  necessary  ami  in  part  arlii- 
annica!  The  fitoit  right,  that  is,  tlie 
Hf  *fiinu,  with  these  privileges,  apper- 
i  the  general  government,  but  is  often 

cities,  universities,  provinces,  ciirj<ura- 
a  Germany,  when  an  individual  brings 
•inst  the  state  or  sovereign,  the  form  of 

*AB«.  the  Fi " 

from  fiKm   (q.  t  , , 

tcrr   who   represents   tile  gc .  _ 

Darts  of  justice,  corresponding  to  llie 
tfrre  puihe,  and  the.  solicitor  and  nttor- 
lu  England.  In  the  ancient  German 
<e  were  imperial  Gscals,  whose  duty  it 
lecate  violations  of  the  laws  of  the 
instance,  abuses  of  the  right  of  coining, 
of  the  public  peace,  &c. 


F1SCIIART,  .tons,  also  enllpd  Jf™/ier,aud.  in 
his  diiitrf-iit  works,  by  other  names,  was  born, 
according  to  some.  at  Menu.,  from  which  they  derive 
liis  name  of  jfimfanr  ;  according  to  others,  at  Stras- 
burtr.  He  became  doctor  of  laws,  and,  about  1580, 
was  bailiff  of  Forbacli,  near  Saarbruck.  He  died 
before  15U1.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  there 
is  much  which  is  uiiimelligilile  in  his  writings  ;  tliey 
are  mostly  satiricid.  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse, 
parity  of  both  mixed  together,  and  liave  the  most 
whimsical  titles.  As  n  satirist,  he  is  tlie  most  unre- 
strained of  his  age.  ineiluiu.stihlr  in  droll,  humorous, 
and  witty  thoughts,  not  selilom  guilty  of  equivoque 
and  obscenity,  uilimalely  acquainted  with  tile  Billies 
of  his  age,  and  never  at  a  loss  whether  to  ridicule  or 
lash  them.  He  treats  tile  German  language  witli  the 
grejtttst  freedom,  coining  new  wonts  and  turns  of 
expression,  without  any  regard  lo  aiialogy.nnd  dis. 
playing,  in  his  mosl  arbitrary  formations,  erudition. 
and  wit.  In  the  broad  comic  and  burlesque,  he  is  not 
to  be  surpassed  ;  mid,  even  in  his  most  satirical  effu- 
sions, there  is  an  honesty  and  «ood  nature  always  ob- 
servable. Ilia  mosl  celebrated  works  are  a  ri/uccnut- 
i-ida  of  \ltvC„,rp,„tM  of  Itubela is,  first  printed  in  1652; 
D<u  giucklmft  Skhiff  '■„„  7.„rirh  fl'lie  lucky  Ship  of 
Zurich),  1670,  4to.  mid  several  oilui-s,  M'e.abofind 
iu  Fischart  the  first  attempt  at  German  liexanielcrs, 
which  liave  been  lately  brought  lo  perfect Uhi  by 
Aug.  W.  von  SdilcL-il.  ,T.  I'anl  Kidder  says,  he  is 
much  superior  to  Itahelais  in  regard  lo  language, 
images  and  meaning,  and  is  equal  to  him  in  erudi- 
tion, and  in  an  Aristophanic  rreiition  of  words.  He 
rather  tbe  reviver  of  I  lull,  U-  than  his  translator. 
FISH.     See  IchtkmAegi/, 

FISHER.  Jon.v  ;  hislnipcif  Uoelu-ster;  a  learned 
Cutliolic  divine  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He 
was  bom  in  NSti,  nt  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  aial 
received  his  education  nt  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  and  obtained  n  fellowship.  In  H95,  lie 
s  clujsen  masler  of  MlclmeHiouse,  and  entered 
i  holy  orders.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  \ice-cli:in. 
lor.  Margaret,  rounie-s  of  Richmond,  chose 
'  I'.'c  lice  cinli'sst'L' :  and.  llir.m:ili  his  iutlncace, 
ermined  on  (he  noble  academical  foundations 
which  have  perpetualed  her  memory.  In  1501,  he 
idmitted  IJ.  I).,  and  the  neit  year  he  became 
the  first  Margaret  in'tV-nr  of  divinity  at  (  ambrirlge. 
In  1004,  he  was  unexpectedly  |  romoteil  lo  the  see 
of  Rochester,  on  On-  recouiiaenibiiion  of  Fox.  bishop 
of  Winchester.  He  subsequently  declined  tmnsla- 
lo  a  more  lalnable  bishopric:  and  he  was 
istomed  lo  style  his  clmnli  his  wife,  declaring 
that  he  would  never  exelmiiue  tier  for  one  that  was 
richer.  The  same  year  iu  which  he  was  raised  to 
tlie  bench,  the  urlii-c  of  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  was  conferred  on  him.  Deeply  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  da-  ancient  faith  of  the  nntiun,  he 
opposed  willi  leal  and  perseverance  the  principles 
of  Luther  ami  his  followers,  lint  tlie  same  conscien- 
tious motives  which  induced  Fisher  to  become  tile 
champion  of  Henry  VIII.,  impelled  hint  to  oppose 
the  king's  measures  lor  procuring  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  and  declaring  himself  head  of  the  t'liunli. 
His  imprudence  and  weakness  in  listening  lo  the 
pretended  prophecies  of  Elimbeth  barton,  or  the 
maid  of  Kent,  subsequently  liiriii-lu-d  the  court  wiUi 
nn  opportunity  of  juni-hiu^  hi-  oppwition  to  lire 
royal  designs.  In  1  ill  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  Barton  and  her  accomplices,  among  whom 
bishop  Fisher  was  included  ;  nnJ,  being  adjudged 
guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  he  was  condemned  to 
the  forfeiture  of  his  property,  and  im  prison  meat 
during  Ihe  king's  pleasure.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  tlint  this  sentence  was  executed,  a  fine  of 
£300,  it  is  said,  having  only  been  enacted.   He  was 
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subsequently  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  sul>- 1 
mit  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
annulled  the  king's  marriage,  with  Catharine  of  Ar 
ragnn,  and  confirmed  his  sul>sequrnt  union  with  Anne 
Ho  ley  n.  lie  was  attainted  und  deprive*  1  in  I :">3 1 . 
Pope  Paul  III.  thought  proper  to  reward  his  tea  Ions 
adherent  by  creating  him  a  cardinal.  The  king,  on 
learning  tliat  Fisher  would  not  refuse  the  dignity, 
exclaiiuetl  in  a  passion, "  Yea  !  is  lie  so  lusty  ?  Well, 
let  the  iMtpe  send  him  a  hat  when  he  will.  Mother 
of  God !  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders,  for  I  will 
leave  him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on."  His  destruc- 
tion was  immediately  resolved  on ;  and,  as  no  evi- 
dence against  him  existed,  sufficiently  strong  to  aHcct 
his  life,  Henry  employ ed  his  infamous  solicitor- gen- 
eral, Rich,  to  entrap  Fisher  into  a  positive  denial  of 
the  king's  supremacy.  The  plot  succeeded,  and  the 
bishop,  being  tried  before  a  sjiecinl  commission,  was 
convicted  of  high  treason,  on  the  evidence  of  Rich, 
and  on  the  22fd  of  June,  1535,  was  beheaded  on 
Tower- Hill.  Hishop  Fi slier  was  a  promoter  ami 
cultivator  of  literature,  anil  a  patron  of  learned  men. 
Hesides  a  number  of  tracts,  he  was  also  the  author 
of  a  commentary  on  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms ;  of 
Sermons,  controversial  and  devotional  treatises,  &c. 

FISI I  ERI ES.  The  most  important  objects  of  the 
fisheries,  are  tlie  Whale  (see  What?  fithrry),,  cod, 
herring,  sturgeon,  mackerel.  These  animals  an* 
descrioed  under  their  respective  heads.  We  shall 
here  only  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  taken.  There  are  two  favourite  places  of 
resorL  for  the  cod;  one  in  Europe,  off  Dogger  Hunk, 
Well-Bank,  and  G  rummer;  the  other,  and  most 
extensive  and  important,  on  the  coasts  of  North 
America,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland,  comprising  the  CI  rand  Hunk  find 
Labrador.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  iii  this 
latter  fishery,  British,  American,  French,  Dutch,  ami 
Spanish,  is  calculated  to  amount  to  0000  or  7000, 
which  take  alwut  40,000,000  fish  annually.  The  ves- 
sels which  are  intended  for  the  Hank  fi>hery,  measure 
from  seventy  to  ninety  toas,  and  carry  from  eight  to 
ten  men.  Tliey  are  engaged  in  fishing  from  March 
to  OcIoImt,  making  two  or  three  fares,  and  bringing 
home  the  fish  to  be  cured.  ( >n  taking  them,  they 
merely  cut  off  the  head,  open  them,  sprinkle  them 
with  salt,  and  tlirow  them  into  the  hold.  Some  of 
these  arc  injured  before  they  get  home,  and  these 
form  an  inferior  quality,  under  the  name  of  Jamaica 
Ji*h.  Those  vessels  which  are  intended  for  the 
Labrador  or  Coast  fishery,  are  from  forty  to  120  tons, 
with  alxmt  the  same  proportion  of  men  as  the 
lUmker*.  They  arrive  on  the  ground  in  June,  and 
select  a  place  for  fishing  somewhere  on  the  const  of 
the  hay  of  Oiulciirs,  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  straits 
of  Belle  isle,  or  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Hay,  (from 
45°  to  6S°  N.  latitude).  Here  they  spend  the  sum- 
mer, as  they  cure  the  lish  on  the  coasts,  drying  them 
cither  on  the  rocks,  or  on  flakes  erected  for  the 
purpose.  On  arriving,  they  anchor,  dismantle  their 
vessels,  and  convert  them  into  stationary  houses. 
Each  vessel  is  furnished  with  tour  or  five  light  boats, 
carrying  two  men.  As  the  fish  is  entirely  cured 
here,  they  often  sail  with  their  cargo,  by  the  last  of 
August,  directly  to  a  foreign  market.  Hie  cod  are 
taken  by  line,  and,  as  they  bite  with  great  voracity, 
almost  any  tiling  serves  for  bail ;  they  are  some- 
times, however,  taken  in  nets,  though  more  rarely. 
Anderson  siys,  .that  the  French  engaged  iu  the 
fishery  on  the  (J rand  Hank  as  early  as  1536*. 

The.sturgeou  is  valuable  for  the  goodness  of  its 
flesh,  and  for  the  use  derived  from  some  of  its  parts. 
It  is  taken,  not  only  in  the  ocean,  but  in  the  great 
rivers  of  northern  Asia  and  Europe.  It  is  sometimes 
taken  in  nets,  sometimes  by  toe   harpoon.    The 


Cossacks  repair  to  the  I'ral,  at  fixed  • 
numbers.  Some  thousand*  appear 
sledgis,  each  provided  with  a  s|**ar,  m 
other  instruments.  They  arrange  thei 
line,  and,  if  those  in  the  rear  attempt 
before  them,  their  instruments  a 
broken  by  the  guard*.  A*  soon  a* 
the  fishers  sets  forward,  they  all  tin 
their  sledges :  the  ice  is  cut,  the  sp. 
mongers,  a<semhlcd  from  all  port*  of 
the  fish,  even  liefore  they  are  taken,  at 
covered  with  sturgeons.  The  cntirii 
I'ralian  army  (as  it  is  called)  travel 
to  St  Petersburg. to  deposit  the  ?|*>il. 
the  fish  (including  thai  of  the  cavuii 
im|)orted  into  the  interior,  amount 
ruble*. 

Salmon  are  generally  taken  in  riv 
sometimes  taken  with  nets,  and  soi 
kind  of  lock*  or  wears,  made  for  the 
in  certain  places,  have  grates  so  di«pc 
that,  on  being  impelled    by    force 
contrary  to  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  open  at  the  point  of  contact,  a 
shut  again,  when  the  force  is  remove 
up  the  rivers,  the  fish  enter  by  Ihes 
then  close,  and  prevent  their  return, 
taken  with  a  spear.    They  may  be  r 
of  a  light,  which  attracts  them  to  th 
they  may  l)C  speared  or  scooped  i: 
Fi*hrry. 

Mackerel  are  taken  in  great  quant 
They  move  in  vast  shoals,  and  are  < 
in  May,  June,  and  July  ;  sonietim 
sometimes  by  lines.  The  be*t  mann 
night,  when  they  are  attracted  by  lip 
eaten  fresh,  and  are  al*o  pickled  in  s 

Herrings  are  remarkable  for  thei 
bers ;  they  move  in  shoals,  someti 
many  miles  in  extent,  and  several  fa 
The  presence  of  the  herring  is  easil] 
the  great  flights  of  birds  which  a> 
during  the  day,  by  the  unctuoui  ma 
the  water  is  covered,  and,  in  the  ni; 
liant  phosphoric  light  which  tiicy  e 
taken  generally  by  night,  in  nets  « 
times  of  enormous  extent.  The  Dt 
of  <j00  fathoms  in  length,  made  of  mi 
nets  are  dragtred  by  a  capstan.  II 
plenty  about  the  Orca-les  in  June  an 
German  ocean  in  September  nnd  ( 
the  English  channel  in  October, 
December.  See  Herring  Fuhrrj. 
of  the  anchovy  fishery,  mi*  .7/n-A»/rr/. 

FISHERMAN'S  IHNt.  (annulns  J 
decrees  of  the  Roman  court,  as  i«  vt- 
are  not  signed  by  the  pope,  but  their 
ii|hiii  paper,  thread,  and  the  seal, 
consist  of  hulls  and  briefs.  Hulls  i*si 
tolic  chancery,  and  intended  fur  i 
sinus,  an*,  written  on  black,  strnnir.rt 
with  Gothic  Inters;  and  attached 
leaden  seal,  which  lias  on  one  sale  tl 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the 
name  of  the  reitrning  pojie.  In  raatri 
cial  cases,  the«-  bull-  an*  issued  in  til 
and  the  leaden  seal  hangs  from  a  he 
acts  of  grace,  it  hangs  by  a  red  and 
silk.  Hriefs  are  issued  on  less  impo 
and  by  the  apostolic  secretaries.  Tl 
on  fine  white  |iarchmcnt,  with  Komai 
seal  is  Ihr  fi*  far  man's  ring,  impressei 
This  seal  is  so  called  because  it  repr 
fisherman.  The  pope  himself  or  oi 
dants,  keeps  this  seal ;  and,  after  hh 
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ml  chamberlain  to  break  it.  The 
l*e»  uh-Ji  a  ring  to  every  newly 
Tbe  validity  of  pajini  document? 
•r.  obaervsiiim  of  these  foruudities. 
them  lead)  lo  liie  conclusion  that 
frtt. 

I  French  word  for  /fr,  son) ;  n  sjl- 
pretiied  lo  the  English  surname 
fca-Clarence,  Fin-James),  which,  like 
r,  the  Irish  O'.  and  tlu-  Hebrew  /I™. 
1,  in  union  with  tin  name  lo  which  it 
•air*  the  ancestor  of  (hose  who  bear 
bo  add  the  essential  distinction,  lliat 
*ea  illegitimate  descent.  'Ilius  there 
«*,  suds  of  tlir  Intedukeofl.  larcure, 
V.,  and  the  actress,  Mrs  Jordan. 
ij  noble  families  of  such  an  origin, 
rir  royal  progenitors  in  llu-ir  geuea- 

the  Croatian  dialect,  Itika  ;  in  Ger- 

i-Fhtiimj  ;  n"  seaport  al  the  bolt t 

■nam,  on  the  Adriatic,  ami  (-ii(iiUi!  of 
Lilorale,  which  belongs  to  the  king- 

"   ""'"8  7*3  houses,  and 


r  govei 


i  commercial  tribunal,  a  healih  office. 
The  inn iiulMtl urea  of  the  city  are 
tieulnrly  those  of  renjrto,  tobacco, 
nonli,  wax,  cordage,  &c  Its  coiu- 
»* the  export  of  tbe-e  and  oilier  pro- 
ne, lee.  ;  and  of  imports  for  the 
nrf  Ausuria.as  salt,  spice,  rice,  Sic. 
1011,  Fiumc  was  in  possession  of 
ami  a  port  of  (iie  llljriiui  provinces, 
rn  leagues  from  Trieste,  In  ITT*,  it 
fee  port.    Lai.. -Li-  ID    :i!.>     V  :  ion. 

J.  There  are  two  species  of  oil  in 
ntmg  in  the  common  properties  „f 
intuunability.  but  essentially  diticr. 


itnlint.  The  l.i Her  is  generally  eon- 
T.[>and  frilitsof  vegetables,  and  varies 
^according  lo  the  plants  by  which  it 
:■  f,n.ij  imi-  lire  i  itraeted  by  [ire-sure, 
!lj,arefre<ir,enll)  railed  'jpn  ■*,«■(/  m'A*. 

is-uaiditl  by  heat,  the  action  of  which 
■  i  ilmort  fluid,  the  product  is  esteemed 

at  pmrst  oils  are  those  expressed  ii 

f  olive,  or  tile  seeds  of  llie  almond  ; 
pur,  come  from  thix-seed  and  henip- 
'  oils  tit  usually  fluid,  but  of  a  snme- 
•srSmce.  and  liable  to  coneecl  at  very 
t;  (aim  oil  is  even,  naturally,  concrete. 
Jwj  are  transparent,  of  a  yellow  or  yel- 
talwr,  and  capable  of  being  rendered 
"not  by  the  use  of  animal  charcoal. 
"Wis  and  insipid,  at  least  if  they  have 
d  »ith  due  care ;    and  free  from   the 

Md  extractive  matter  of  the  plants 
'Hey  come;  are  lighter  than  water, 
"J  do  not  unite,  and  are  very  sparing!  y 
*U,witb  the  exception  of  castor-oil. 
■"are  below  600°  Fahr.,  they  remain 

la  U*  neighbourhood  of  this  tempern- 
r.  Inej  begin  to  boil,  and  to  disengage 
leipour;  but  the  oil  thus  distilled  is 

properties;  it  loses  its  mildness,  be- 
inpid  and  volatile,  a  portion  of  carbon 
eoeposiied.  Transmitted  through  an 
SwJ  oil  is  converted  into  carbonic  arid 
nail  portion  of 
a  of  charcoal,  lu  tile  open 


air,  it  burns  with  a  clear  white  light,  and  formation 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas."  I  Mm  iHmij  _  111 
filed  oils  are  eapuhie  ol  heinq  employed  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  artificial  illumination,  a»  well  in  lumps  us  for 
ibe  nuiDUiacture.  of  gat. 

Fixed  oils    undergo  contidcrabte  rlinnpe  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.     'Il»>  


plac 

which  iheycoritain  becoming  i.rid,  From  the  opera- 
tion of  tile  same  cause,  they  gradually  lose  (heir 
limpidity,  anil  some  of  them,  which  are  hence  called 
drying  oil*,  become  so  dry,  that  they  no  longer  feel 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  nor  give  n  eIbiii  to  paper. 
This  property,  fur  which  linseed  nil  is  remarkable, 
may  be  communicated  quickly,  by  heating  the  oil  in 
an  open  vessel.  The  drying  nils  arc  employed  for 
making  oil-point,  and,  mixed  with  lump  black,  con- 
stitute printers'  ink.  During  the  prociss  of  drying, 
oxygen  is  absorbed  in  considerable  quantity.  This 
absorption  of  oxygen  is  under  certain  circumstances, 
so  abundant  and  rapid,  rind  iiccoinjmiied  with  such 
a  free  disengagement  of  caloric,  ilint  light,  poroua, 
combustible  uiiiterialu,  -ueli  as  la  ru]. -I. hick,  hemp,  or 
cotton  seed  may  be  kindled  by  it.  Mnuy  instances 
of  sponlaneons  com  bus!  ion  have  occurred  from  this 
cause ;  and  particularly  in  the  Russian  arsenals, 
where,  at  length,  s  -cries  ,,i"  experiments  was  insti- 
tuted to  ascertain  the  accompanying  circumstance*. 
It  appears  from  these  investigations,  that  if  hemp, 
flax,  or  linen  cloth  -teemed  in  linseed  oil,  lie  In  a 
heap,  and  be  some  what  pressed  together  and  con- 
fined, its  temperature  rises,  a  smoke  issues  from  it, 
and,  at  length,  sometimes  within  i«  .  nty- four  or  even 
twelve  hours,  it  takes  fire.  The  same  thing  happens 
of  oil  and  fine  charcoal,  and  with  lamp- 


broken  out  in  coll lLiimliK't  niies,  and  for  which  uo 

cause  could  be  assigned    must  bin e  ariseu  from  Ibis 
-    '  ility  of  oils. 


le  wilh  the  ciiimiiim  mcliillic  oxides. 


■in ployed  as  uil 
alf  its  weight  of 


varnish.  (Jlive-oil,  combined  with  half  its  weight  u 
lillinr|fe,  fcirms  the  cniniiuui  •lunlnjUm  platter.  The 
fixed  oils  nre  readily  aiinefced  by  alkalies.  Willi 
niiiinonin,  they  form  a  soapy  liquid,  lo  which  the 
name  of  voluiile  /i/iiwut  is  applied.  They  arc 
oxidated  by  a  number  of  the  add*.  Sulphuric  acid 
soon  renders  Ihem  black  ;  llie  oxygen  of  the  ncid 
Hltracting  pari  ut  Mil-  hj  Jj-iyi-n  nJ  liie  oil,  and  caus- 
ing ihe  deposition  ol  eharcouT;  and  if  heat  is  applied, 
a  large  portion  of  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and 
even  sulphur  is  evolved.  Niiric  acid  renders  them 
thick ;  if  tieat  is  applied,  the  action  is  more  rapid, 
and  a  yellow  colour  is  communicated,  the  oil  being 
rendered  concrete.  Chlorine  thirkeus  oil,  and  ren- 
ders it  while.  Win  n  boiled  in  sulphur,  a  compound 
is  formed  of  a  brown  colour,  a  vciyfetid  smell,  and 
acrid  taste.  It  likewise,  when  heated,  dissolves 
phosphorus,  forming  a  liquid  which  becomes  lumin- 
ous, when  exposed  to  the  air.  Olive-oil,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  (iay-Lussac  mid  Thr-'nard,  con. 
sists  of  carbon  11.213,  oxygen  9,427,  and  hydrogen 
13.:iC0. 

FIXED  STABS  ;  those  stars  which  appear  to 
remain  always  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other, 
anil  in  the  same  relative  position.  The  name  com- 
prehends, therefore,  all  (lie  heavenly  bodies,  with 
llie  exception  of  the  planets,  with  their  moons,  and 
the  comets.  But  besides  the  apparent  motion  of  llie 
fixed  stars,  resulting  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  our 
earth  upon  its  axis  and  from  tbe  precession  of  the 
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equinoxes  (see  Prrcrttiott of  the  Kyuinourt)  and  the 
aberration  uf  light  (see  Aberrnthn),  a  very  slow, 
proper  motion  lias  been  oImtvuI  in  Uicm,  so  that  it 
is  not  strictly  true  that  the  fixed  stars  remain  in  the 
same  relative,  position.  It  1ms  been  found  that 
Sirius,  fur  example,  has,  since  the  time  of  Tychi*. 
Hruhe,  moved  about  two  minutes  from  its  place,  &c. 
Hut  Herschel  (On  tlie  Proper  Motion  of  the  Sun  and 
Solar  System,  iu  the  Philirsophicnl  Transactions 
vol.  73)  lias  proved  tliat  this  apparent  change  of 
place  results  from  a  real  motion  of  our  whole  solar 
system  in  the  criteria  I  spaces.  Stars  liave  also  lieen 
seen  to  appear  suddenly  in  the  heavens,  and  again  to 
disppear.  Of  others  it  has  lieen  remarked  lliat  their 
sue  appears  alternately  to  increase  and  to  diminish. 
Their  distance  from  our  earth  is,  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  immeasurable.  The  most  powerful 
telescojies  cannot  give  them  a  sensible  diameter. 
We  can  obtain  an  idea  of  their  size  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  although  we  approach  them  by  forty 
millions  of  miles,  (the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit), 
and  recede  from  them  as  far,  we  can  find  no  differ- 
ence in  them.  Iluygens,  by  comparing  the  lie, lit  of 
Sirius  with  that  of  the  sun,  tried  to  determine  its 
distance  from  the  earth,  and,  uj>on  the  supposition 
tliat  Sirius  is  of  the  snme  size  as  the  sun,  made  its 
distance  J?7,Gtvl  Units  greater.  However  conjec- 
tural such  determinations  must  be,  they  entirely 
succeed  iu  proving  to  us  that  the  celestial  spaces 
have  an  extent  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind 
to  conceive.  We  are  in  equal  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  fixed 
stars  ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
they  are  luminous  worlds  or  suns,  around  which,  as 
around  our  sun,  planets  revolve  in  determined  paths, 
recriving  from  tliem  light  and  heat.  The  fixed 
stars  are  divided  according  to  the  differences  in  their 
brilliancy,  which  are  very  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
into  stars  of  the  first,  second,  third  magnitude,  &<:. 
Hut,  besides  these  stars,  which  appear  in  the  heaven 
as  distinct  bright  points  of  light,  the  eye,  in  the 
clear  winter  nights,  sees  here  and  there  little  white 
clouds  These  nclmlous  spots  are  groups  of  innu- 
merable stars,  which  the  telescope  reveals  to  as ; 
and  the  limited  jniwer  of  our  instruments  alone  pre- 
vents as  Irom  looking  forward  without  end,  into  the 
infinite  regions  of  sjiace. 

In  order  to  distinguish  more  easily  the  fixed  stars 
from  each  other,  names  were  given  to  the  most  re- 
markable of  them  in  very  ancient  times,  and  they 
were  divided  into  groujis  or  constellations,   (n.  v.) 
Astronomers    have    given    descriptions  of   alt   the 
stars,  according    to    their    situations,    with    their 
names,  magnitude,  &c.      C'assini,  Lnlande,  Zach, 
and   Piani  Tiave  done  so ;  and  great  praise  is  due  to 
J.  K.  Node's  l'runugrttphiattirr  Attmrum  Deter  ip 
/#'«,  ,rx.  Tnhulit  (rwi*  invito  *  e,r  rercntistituit  H  nhsitlu- 
t  it*  i  hi  is   Astrvrum   Obtcrvationihut    (Merlin,    IH01). 
To  the  text  is  added,  in  the  German  and  French 
languages,  a  General  Account  and  Description  of 
Stars,  with  the  Jlight  Ascension  and  Declination  of 
17,240  Stars  ;  34  folios. 

FIXMILLXKIt,  Placious,  a  Henedictine  monk 
and  astronomer  in  the  monastery  of  Kremsmunster, 
in  Tpper  Austria,  was  born,  May  28,  1721,  and  died, 
August  27.  1791.  He  was  forty  years  professor  of 
the  anion  law  at  a  school  for  young  noblemen  at 
Kremsmunster;  but  he  owes  his  reputation  to  his 
astronomical  writings  and  observations.  1 1  is  uncle, 
the  abbot  of  the  monastery,  established  a  mathema- 
tical hall,  and  at  a  later  period,  an  observatory  for 
the  monastery.  The  works  of  I«alande,  and  Uie 
assistance  of  a  common  carpenter  of  the  village,  who 
did  not  know  how  to  read  or  write,  were  FixmilU 
ncr's  chief  aids  in  carrying  this  institution  into  eflect. 


I'nder  his  direction,  the  artisan  made  the 
lenith-sectors,  transit  instruments  and  clu 
the  observatory  of  Kremsmunster  became  < 
most  distinguished  in  Germany.  Its  liitm 
milliter,  is  given  in  Uie  Ihcrnmum  Asirom 
An.  170.*  ml  An.  1775;  aud./'-'u  Attr. 
wrttxia  nh  An.  1776  ad  An.  17lJL.  Fix  mil 
lished  also  some  uf  his  observations  in  Uu 
journals  of  Germany.  Hy  his  iiumenxi! 
lions  of  Mercury  (Uien  very  difficult  to  n 
lunde.  was  enabled  to  compile  \\v%  accurate 
tliat  planet.  Fixmillner  was  one  of  the  first 
and  calculators  of  Uie  orbit  of  I'ranus.or  1 1 
which  he  constructed  tables,  lie  was  th 
scientifically  examined  and  proved  thr 
Hode's  sup|«Kition,  tliat  the  star  thiity-fu 
rus,  observed  by  Flamsteed  in  liXJO,  and 
lost,  was  Uie  same  as  Uib  idanet.  He  iu 
calculations  himself,  and  always  twice  ov 
man,  lie  was  mild  and  amiable. 

FIXTl.'RKS,  in  law,  are  Uiings  attach* 
aiul  Uiat  pass  with  it  to  the  heir,  and  nut,  i 
property t  to  Uie  executor  ;  such  as  lime- 
stones, structures  for  fish-ponds,  pumps. 
pieces,  stoves,  funnels,  fixed  tabic,  ben 
scoting,  &c.  The  question  as  to  what  an 
are  not  fixtures,  is  of  some  importance 
lietweeu  the  heir  aud  executor,  Uit  b* 
landlord  and  tenant ;  ami,  because  loo  r 
would  discourage  improvements  by  lei 
were  obliged  to  leave  Uie  structures  on 
might  have  bestowed  great  expense,  on  U 
at  Uie  expiration  uf  their  leases,  Uie  h 
liberal  in  allowing  Uiem  to  remove  such 
they  liave  put  up  during  the  term  of  the 
carrying  on  Uieir  trade  or  business,  thoui 
clcs,  when  in  use,  may  have  been  ni 
freehold. 

FLACCID,  Caii-s  Valkrits;  a  Roma 
the  latter  lialf  of  the  first  century,  who  live 
(Pafurium),  and  died  young,  lie  sung  I 
tion  of  the  Argonauts  in  au  epic  poem  (Ar, 
of  which  sewn  Imjoxs  and  part  uf  the  ei 
remained  to  us.  His  model  wns  the  A 
Apollonius  Khodius.  Flaccus  <-annot  be 
with  Virgil,  yet  his  poem  is  not  w  ithuti 
Wautics  and  fine  passages,  lib  early  • 
vented  him  from  giving  it  its  highest  pul 
editions,  from  Uiose  of  Nicholas  Heinsius 
Hurmann,  liave  been  published  by  Ilarles 
Wagner  (1H05)  wiUi  commentaries. 

r  LAC  ITS,  Matthias,  surnamed  iilyru 
bruted  Uieologian,  bom  at  Albona,  in  IU 
died  at  Frankfort  on  Uie  Maine,  in  1675. 
name  was  Flmh.  to  which  lie  gave  the  Lai 
of  F/ariu*.  according  to  Uie  custom  uf  his 
was  a  pupil  of  Luther  ami  Melancthon,  a 
rude  and  %  iolent  in  his  religious  cunuuv 
even  now,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  rude, 
lows  are  called  by  a  term  derived  from  Ins  i 

FLAG  ;  an  ensign  or  colours,  a  cl 
are  usually  painted  or  wrought 
borne  on  a  staff; — in  the  army,  a 
one  regiment  is  distinguished  from 
marine,  a  certain  tanner  by  which  an  ada 
tinguished  at  sea  from  the  inferior  ships  at 
nm ;  also  the  colours  by  which  one  natk 
gufched  from  anoUicr.  In  the  Hriumn  nav 
either  red,  wlute,  or  blue,  ami  are  dis|  i 
top  of  Uie  main-mast,  fore-mast,  or  r  ■! 
cording  to  Uie  rank  of  Uie  admiral. 
is  displayed  at  Uie  iiiaiu-top-gallant  n 
officer  disttnguislied  Uiereby  is  know..  »j 
miral ;  when  from  the  fore-top-gallant-a 
vice-admiral ;  and  when  from  the  i 


:  synonymous  10  aamtrai. 
ihip  in  which  an  admiral's  flag  is 

generally  a  continuation  of  the 
ire  the  top-gallant  rigging,  but 
illy  in  guard-ships,  a  spar,  occu- 
'  top-gallanMnast,  and  is  only  of 
ig  or  pendant.  When  it  is  a  con- 
p-gallant-mast,  it  is  frequently 
if. 

I  (from  the  Latin  flageliare,  to 
a  sect  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
ey  could  best  expiate  their  sins 
line  of  the  scourge.  Rainer,  a 
i  said  to  have  been  its  founder,  in 
nd  followers  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
ng,  great  and  small,  ran  through 
z  themselves,  and  exhorting  to 
lumber  soon  amounted  to  10,000, 
I  by  priests  bearing  banners  and 
it  in  thousands  from  country  to 
ns.  In  1261,  they  broke  over  the 
Germany,  showed  themselves  in 


AjUUIS    A-1*.    WU* 


iiaKeci  uy  uieir  rainer  comessors. 
stantly  carried  with  him,  for  this  purpose,  an  ivory 
box,  containing  five  small  iron  chains,  and  exhorted 
his  father  confessor  to  scourge  him  with  severity.  He 
likewise  gave  similar  boxes  to  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  his  house,  and  to  other  pious  friends,  as 
marks  of  his  peculiar  favour. 

The  wild  expectation  of  being  purified  from  sin  by 
flagellation,  prevailed  throughout  Europe  in  the  last 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  "About  this  time," 
says  the  monk  of  Padua,  in  his  clironicles  of  the 
year  1200,  «*  when  all  Italy  was  filled  with  vice,  the 
Pemgians  suddenly  entered  upon  a  course  never 
l>efore  thought  of ;  after  them,  the  Romans,  and  at 
length  all  Italy.  The  fear  of  Christ  exerted  upou 
the  people  so  strong  an  influence,  that  men  of  noble 
and  ignoble  birth,  old  and  young,  traversed  the 
streets  of  the  city  naked,  yet  without  shame.  Each 
carried  a  scourge  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  drew 
forth  blood  from  his  tortured  body,  amidst  sighs  and 
tears,  singing,  at  the  same  time,  penitential  psalms, 
and  entreating  the  compassion  of  the  Deity.  Both 
by  day  and  night,  and  even  in  the  coldest  winters,  by 
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degrees  became  disgusted  with  flagellation.  The 
Franciscan  monks  in  France  (Cordeliers)  observed 
the  practice  longest. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  custom  so 
absurd  was  so  long  maintained,  when  we  remember 
the  great  advantages  which  tlie  sufferers  promised 
themselves.  In  the  opinion  of  men  in  tlie  middle 
ages,  flagellation  was  equivalent  to  every  sort  of 
expiation  for  past  sins,  imposed  by  the  father  con- 
fessors. 3000  strokes,  and  tlie  chanting  of  thirty 
penitential  psalms,  were  sufficient  to  cancel  the  sins 
of  a  year ;  30,000  strokes,  the  sins  of  ten  years,  &c. 
An  Italian  widow,  in  tlie  eleventh  century,  boasted 
Uiat  she  had  made  expiation  by  voluntary  scourging 
for  100  years,  for  which  no  less  Uian  300,000  strqies 
were  requisite.  Tlie  opiniou  was  prevalent,  likewise, 
that,  however  great  tlie  guilt,  by  self-inflicted  pain, 
hell  might  be  escaped,  and  the  honour  of  peculiar 
holiness  acquired.  By  this  means,  flagellation 
gained  a  charm  in  tlie  sight  of  the  guilty  and  ambi- 
tious, which  raised  them  above  the  dread  of  corporeal 
suffering,  till  tlie  coweils  of  hypocrisy  vanished 
before  the  clearer  light  of  civilisation  and  know- 
ledge. 

FLAGEOLET ;  a  small  pipe  or  flute,  the  notes 
of  which  are  exceedingly  clear  and  shrill.  It  is  gener- 
ally made  of  box  or  other  liard  wood,  though  some- 
times of  ivory,  and  has  six  lioles  for  tlie  regulation  of 
its  sounds,  besides  those  at  the  bottom  and  mouth- 
piece and  Uiat  behind  tlie  neck. 

FLAIL  ;  an  instrument  for  thrashing  corn,  that 
consists  of— 1.  the  hand-staff,  which  the  labourer 
holds  in  liis  hand ;  2.  the  swiple  or  Uiat  part  which 
strikes  tlie  corn  ;  3.  the  caplins,  or  leatliern  thongs 
that  bind  tlie  hand-staff  and  swiple  ;  4.  tlie  middle 
band,  lieing  the  leatliern  thong,  or  fish-skin,  tliat  ties 
the  caplins  togetlier. 

FLAKES ;  a  sort  of  platform  made  of  hurdles, 
used  for  drying  codfish.  They  are  usually  placed 
near  the  shores  of  fishing-harbours. — Flake  signifies 
also  a  small  stage  hung  over  a  ship's  side  to  calk  or 
repair  any  breach. — We  speak  also  of  a  /lake  of 
snow. 

FLAMBEAU  ;  a  kind  of  large  taper,  made  of 
hemiwn  wicks,  by  pouring  melted  wax  on  their  top, 
and  letting  it  run  down  to  tlie  bottom.  This  done. 
Jay  them  to  dry,  after  which  roll  them  on  a  table, 
ami  join  four  of  them  together  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
iron  ;  and  then  pour  on  more  wax,  till  tlie  flambeau 
is  brought  to  the  site  required.  Flambeaus  are  of 
different  lengths,  and  made  either  of  wliite  or  yellow 
wax.  They  serve  to  give  light  in  tlie  streets  at 
night,  or  on  occasion  ot  illuminations. 

FLAME.  Newton  and  otliers  liave  considered 
name  as  an  ignited  vai»our,  or  red-hot  smoke.  This 
in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  true ;  but,  uo  doubt,  it 
contains  an  inaccurate  comparison.  It  appears  to  be 
well  ascertained,  Uiat  flame  always  consists  of  volatile 
inflammable  matter,  in  the  act  of  combustion,  or 
combination  with  tlie  oxygeu  of  the  atmosphere. 
Many  metallic  substances  are  volatilised  by  heat, 
and  burn  with  a  flame,  by  tlie  contact  of  the  air  in 
this  rare  state.  Sulphur,  pliosphorus,  and  some 
other  bases  of  aciils,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon. 
Hut  the  flames  of  organised  substances  are  in  gene- 
ral produced  by  the  extrication  and  ascension  of 
hytlrogeu  gus,  with  more  or  less  of  charcoal.  When 
the  circumstances  are  not  favourable  to  the  perfect 
combustion  of  tliese  products,  a  portion  of  tlie  coal 
passes  through  the  luminous  current  unhurned,  and 
forms  smoke.  Soot  is  tlie  condensed  matter  cf 
smoke.  As  the  artificial  light  of  lamps  and  candles 
is  afforded  by  the  flame  they  exhibit,  it  seems  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance  to  society,  to  ascer- 
tain how  tlie  most  luminous  flame  may  he  produced 


with  the  least  consumption  of  oaarix 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  dan) 
concluding,  that  the  Inrht  emitted  w 
when  the  matter  is  completely  cot 
shortest  time.  It  is  therefore  nee 
stream  of  volatilised  combustible  i 
figure,  at  a  very  elevated  te  t 
into  the  atmosphere  with  a  <v  ■« 
city.    If  the  figure  of  this  ho 

profiortioned— -that  is  to  say,  H  •*  be 
internal  parts  will  not  be  complete 
want  of  contact  with  the  ah*.  If  its  t 
below  that  of  ignition,  it  will  not  bun 
into  the  open  air.  And  there  is  a  re 
at  which  tlie  quantity  of  atmospher 
comes  in  contact  with  the  vapour  will 
great  nor  too  small ;  for  too  much  a« 
tlie  temperature  of  the  stream  of  coj 
ter  so  much  as  very  considerably 
desired  effect ;  and  too  little  mill  rend 
tion  languid.  We  have  an  example 
large,  in  the  mouths  of  tlie  chimnej 
where  the  luminous  part  is  merely  si 
tlie  thickness  of  about  an  inch  or  tw 
circumstances,  and  tlie  internal  pai 
will  not  set  fire  to  paper  passed  into 
iron  tube ;  the  same  detect  of  air  ] 
combustion  of  tlie  paper  as  prevent 
fluid  itself  from  burning.  And  in 
Argand,  we  see  the  advantage  of  an  i 
of  air,  which  renders  the  combustion 
application  of  air  on  both  sides  of  a  tl 
likewise  a  small  flame  is  whiter  and 
than  a  larger  ;  and  a  short  snuff  of  a 
out  less  combustible  matter  in  propon 
cumambient  air,  the  quantity  of  1 
increased  to  eight  or  ten  times  whi 
would  have  afforded.  See  Calvrie,  Ct 
and  Damps. 

FLAMEL,  Nicholas  ;  an  adept  of 

to 
poor  parent 
whence  he  removed  to  Paris  and  the 
the  double  capacity  of  a  scrivener  of 
miniature  painter.  Here  he  was  re] 
amassed  a  fortune  of  1,500,000  crown 
sum  in  those  days.  His  great  weald 
notice  of  Charles  VI.,  who  commissk 
of  requests  to  inquire  into  the  means  I 
become  so  opulent.  Flamels  accot 
having  purchased  uan  old,  thick  ho 
edges,  and  written  on  tree-bark,  if 
ters,  with  a  cover  of  thin  cop  , «. 
soil  inured  many  unknown  and  til 
studied  it  for  twenty-one  years,  «•»«** 
discover  more  Uian  that  it  was  a  trea 
losopherfs  stone.  In  the  course  of 
however,  to  the  shrine  of  St  Jame*  i 
lie  met  a  converted  Jew,  named  Sai 
him  to  decipher  the  paintings,  and  «. 
back  to  France,  with  a  viewuf  transli 
work.  Sanchea  died  at  Orleans ;  but 
pupil  had  so  well  profited  by  his  hutn 
able  to  decipher  tlie  whole  contents  » 
on  which  he  immediately  went  to  wt 
declares,  "  on  Monday,  the  17th  of 
about  noon,  turned  half  a  pound  of  i 
pure  silver  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  Apr 
year,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  at  afc 
in  the  afternoon,  converted  s 

quicksilver  into  pure  gold. n  I 
fourteen  hospitals  (that  of  I 
otliers),  built  at  his  own  expnd*  * 
(including  that  of  St  Jacques  de 
that  of  the  Innocents ;  in  the  fonbn  * 


century,  who  acquired  property 
extent.     He  was  born  of  poor  im 
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.',  wmt  buried),  and  endowed 
nm  won  old  <aies  at  Paris.     This 
n  w  Hh  ■  copy  of  the  book,  was  re- 

f.Uhl  tin-  (ulnine  deposited  in  ill..- 
•rr,*)*  our  authority,  it  is  still  |irr- 


..t-.l.il-ti 


l  died,  having  nearly  attained 
a-*«trrd.  1'anl  Lucas  tell*  us,  i-i  hi. 
■vend  voyage,  lint,  on  the  0th  of  July. 
mi  Huchi.  war  Bnissn,  in  Natolio,  he 
•  CWuVrvB*.  who  was  not  only  per- 
k^HHnl  with  tlic  story  of  Funnel,  but 
likUMhht*  and  In?  wife  wen- yet  alii 
>kw  Wi  years  old.  and  belonged  It 
na>  »drpt»,  who  travelled  about  the 
•g  U  une  appointed  spol  every  twenty 
■  ftttim  their  next  rctider.vnus. 
MWUut  Fhunel  crew  rich  by  ptUaf 
larinj  the  y-crsecnlioiis  directed  icgaiii.:. 
•K.  Others  have  accounted  lor  his 
f*«i»t  ibem  to  Uii  success  in  couinirr- 
■*.  i  that  period  — r-jfitt1" *J  tint 
■i  Several  (realises  on  alt-hcmy  fu. ra 
!»tmj.    They  are,  however,  MM^ 

•«iou».  Anting  thein  nrt'  Jfemm«ire 
1  •  treatise  on  the  trajismiiiatiou  of 
J«U5til,"and  Lr  Dim  dinri. 
;  ■  Rowan  antiquities,  a  priest  who 
file  one.  particular  divinity;  tn/hmmi 
K  uf  Jupiter  (from  .Aim™  a.J(,  Jovis), 
**n*  of  all  the  flimirns  ;  and  jbawa 

ntnf  Mars.&C.    The  name  is  derived 


i  tilet  which  they  wore  on  the  heoti. 
.'  i.,:,r,  M,ir-  find  i.Juiriuic-  were  the 
»,  and  were  taken  from  the  patrician] 
'■  -'".rdim;  t.i  I'fitns,  twelve  in  num. 
d  mimret.  When  the  emperors  were 
iuu,  bad  ttamcus.  as  the  /btvien  As- 

1  {fkrnicopimi ,  I-.).  The  fhraimro. 
ifllif  most  remarks  hi''  of  all  the  aijiia- 
i  sue,  beauty,  and  tin1  pi  collar  delicacy 
ijno  means  well  known  ns  regards  ii  - 
inner?.  The  body  of  Uit  flamiiiL'o  is 
tat  of  the  stork  ;  but,  owing  lu  the 
[  Ilie  neck   and  legs,  H  stands  nearly 


Tbeb 


i  inches  long,  which 


it  is  wide,  littht  and  hollow, 
llir  lose,  and  suddenly  curved 


in'  ii 


iy 
'!  he  long  fe 

mremely  slender  and  delicate,  os  is 
Tlie  plumage  is  mil  less  mimrkriMi- 

li'ri^  of  u  Id  L'lil    flliiTie-cul vd    n  il 

bird.     The  joum:  difii-r  jrrcaily  fr 

'Eiiil'  their  plumage  repeatedly.  The 
1  Nil  ;:■•■  rile  in  in  rue  [lucks.  Ir-qiunl  in- 
aindjall^narslies.  TlieyiirceMr. ■mely 
■1  While  feeding,  they  keeptoL'eihcr, 
(daily  in  lines,  which,  at  a  distance, 

of  an  army;  arid,  like  many  other  irrr- 
tliey  employ  some  to  art  as  sentinels. 
'  *f the  rest,    tin  ilie  approach  i.t  dim- 


il  for  the  Sock  to  take  wing.  When 
w  a  triangle.  Their  food  appear,  lo 
pawn,  and  insects,  which  Ihey  fish  up 
ifir  lone  neck,  turning  their  head  in 
n  to  take  advantage  of  the.  crook  in 

bey  breed  in  companies,  in  in filed 

rthe  nesi  to  the  height  of  iheir  IkhIu  ■.. 
ike  mud,  with tDdr Set,  into  a  hillock, 
•eat  the  lop.    Un  tlu?  top  of  this  pyr- 


those,  of  a  man  on  horseback.     Dumpier,  who  de- 
RribM  the  ridiculous  tiosture  of  these  hints,  while 

fulfilling  this  office,  justly  supposes  it  tuiixi  arise  (nan 
the  ci<  nt  leiiL'th  of  their  liiiihs.  ivhii  h  renders  it  im- 
mssihle  t,>  fold  them  under  their  bodies,  a*  hi  other 
birds.  The  young,  which  neve.r  exceed  Hire*  in 
number,  do  not  fly  until  they  hnvc  nearly  altajiied 
their  full  growth.  Ihoni/h  thiv  enn  run  very  Bwifb- 
ly  a  few  tlays  after  their  eicltisioii  from  the  ahell. 
They  octut  in  nil  the  warm  connlrin  of  die  gloi*. 
sometimes  visiting  (he  Itirpenite  shore*.  This  hint 
"a- held  in  high  repute  anion!;  ilie  hmirions  Romnnh  ; 
and  Apicius.  so  fnmoiw  in  the  iiiinal.  of  gatironoraf, 
is  raoMfld  by  Piiiiy  tt>  have  .itscoveml  the  requisite 
relisli  of  the  flamingo's  tongue,  and  n  knperior  mode 
ill  dressing  il,  Ihunpier.  mid  other  Imvellei-s,  »|>i  ,ik 
variously  respecting  the  lle-li  nf  this  bird.  Although 
some  esteem  tile  llesh  very  highly,  nod  consider  tliat 
of  the  young  equal  lo  Ilie  llesh  uf  the  imrtridfe,  others 
say  that  it  is  very  intlillercnt.  In  some  parts  thes« 
hinls  an  iiinifd,  |iiineipiilly  for  the  mike  of  their 
skins  which  are  covered  with  n  very  fine  down,  and 
appbcttble  to  all  purpose*  for  whieh  those  of  tile 
swan  are  eni|iloyiiI.  When  taken  young,  Ihey  soon 
grow  familiar,  but  they  ore  not  found  to  thrive  in  Ihe 
ilomesticated  slate,  as  they  arc  extremely  impatient 
of  cold.  They  are  caujrht  by  snares,  or  by  making  use 
of  lame  ones.  The  method  is,  lo  drive  the  latter  into 
places  frequented  by  the  wild  birds,  niul  to  lay  meat 
for  them  there.  No  sooner  do  the  wild  flamingoes  see 
the,  others  devouring  tli is  loud,  tlitm  they  flock  around 
1  -  obtain  a  sliare.  A  buttle  ensues  between  the  par. 
s,  when  the  bird-catchers,  who  are  concealed  close 
by,  spring  up  and  take  liLCm.  There  are  twospecies, 
one  of  which  visits  Europe,  and  the  oilier  Korth 
America.  The  species  are,  I',  antn/i/orvm  (Temm.), 
of  a  rose  colour,  with  red  ivinps,  having  Otr  quilla 
hbick.  It  inhabits  the  warm  regions  of  the  old  cou- 
nt, miuralint:  in  summer  tu  somhem,  mhl  siime- 
a  to  tentnd  Europe,  P.  rwier;  deep  red,  with 
k  quills.  This  species  Ls  ]ieculiar  to  tropical 
igniting  in  the  summer  to  the  southern, 
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PEAMSTEED,  Jons,  an  eminenl  English  astron- 
omer, wast  born  at  Derby,  in  Derbyshire,  in  lo'ili, 
He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Derby,  but, 
owing  lo  his  precarious  -Lite  of  health,  he  was  not 
sent  to  the  university.  He  was  early  led  into  astro- 
nomical studies  byu  perusal  of  Sacrobosco's  book  Ut 
Sphtera,  and  pruseeuted  them  wiih  so  much  ardour 
and  success,  dial,  in  I  lift),  lie  calculated  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  tliat  was  omiitc.1  in  the  Kphemcrides,  for  the, 
following  year,  and  sent  Ilie  result,  with  other  calcu- 
lations, to  the  royal  society.  In  Hi"  I.  he  visited  Lon- 
don, where  lie  was  luiruiluc-i!  to  some  of  the  most 
eminent  matlicma tit-inns  i if  the  age,  and,  on  bis  jour- 
ney homewards,  passed  through  I  nmbridge,  where 
he  visited  doctor  Marrow  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
entered  himself  of  Jesus  college.  In  IG73,  he  wrote 
itise  on  the  True  unit  Apparent  Diameters  of  all 
the  Planets  of  which  Sir    I  sane  Newton  made  some 

in  his  I'riiirijiin.    lu  KIT  I.  he  i poserl  his  Ephe- 

merides,  lo  show  the  futility  of  a-trology.  He  also 
maile  two  bBrmnelers,  which  Sir  Jonas  Moore  pre- 
iciited  to  the  kint',  who  np[n>inleil  him  to  the  new 
ilEce  of  astronomer  royal,  with  a  salary  of  £  100 
i  jinr.  Ahum  this  tunc,  hiniia-  graduated  M.A.. 
m  look  orders,  ami  ubiiiined  the  liviiii;  of  llurstow, 
n  Surrey.  The  royal  ohsernilory  at  (ireenwicli  was 
jHin  after  erected,  where  lie  resided  for  the  remain- 
ler  of  liis  life.nssidiiipii-lv  eniplav.il  in  I  he  ciiltiviiliuu 
if  his  favounu!  science.  He  diet!  in  1710.  when  he 
had  printed  a  great  part,  aud,  with  a  slight  execp. 
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Uon,  prepared  for  the  press  the  wliole  of  his  great 
work,  Historia  Vvltsti*  Hritannka,  3  vols,  folio, 
which  was  published  iii  1 725. 

FLANDERS;  an  aucieut  and  rich  part  of  the 
Netherlands.  Charles  the  Bald  established  tlie 
county  of  Flanders  in  8(i3,  which  fell,  at  different 
times,  under  the  government  of  Burgundy,  Spain, 
&c.  Towards  the  heguining  of  Uie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  divided  into  French,  Austrian,  and  Dutch 
Flanders.  French  Flanders  now  forms  the  French 
department  of  the  North.  The  oilier  two  parts  now 
belong  to  Helgiura,  and  are  called  East  and  West 
Flanders.  Dutch  Flanders  was  a  small  territory, 
now  forming'  a  part  of  tlie  province  of  Fast  Flanders. 

East  Flanders  is  bounded  north  by  Zealand,  east 
by  Antwerp  and  South  Brabant,  south  by  Hainault, 
and  west  by  West  Flanders ;  population,  in  1824. 
(>8I,489  ;  square  miles,  1260.  Ghent  is  tlie  capital. 
The  surface,  in  the  north,  is  level ;  in  tlie  south, 
undulating ;  the  soil,  a  heavy  loam,  very  fertile ;  the 
climate  moist,  but  not  unhealthy ;  the  productions, 
corn,  pulse,  flax,  madder,  tobacco,  with  excellent 
pasturage. 

West  Ftantlers  is  bounded  north  and  north-west  by 
the  German  ocean,  east  by  Zealand  and  East  Flan- 
ders, soutlueast  by  Hainault,  ami  south  and  south- 
west by  France;  population,  557,871  ;  square  miles, 
1540.  Bruges  is  the  capital ;  Ostend  tlie  principal 
harbour.  Tlie  surface  is  level ;  the  soil  fertile  ;  the 
agriculture  in  an  improved  state  ;  the  climate  humid; 
the  manufactures  extensive  in  linen  and  fine  lace  ; 
aUo  cotton  and  leather,  with  extensive  distilleries  and 
breweries. 

FLANK  (from  the  French),  in  fortification ;  that 
part  of  a  work  which  affords  a  lateral  defence  to 
another.  In  a  bastion,  tlie  flunks  are  those  lines 
which  join  the  central  wall.  In  tactics,  flank  signi- 
fies the  outer  extremity  of  the  wing  of  an  army ;  and 
it  is  one  of  tlie  most  common  maihruvres  to  surround 
this  most  vulnerable  point.  The  enemy,  if  proper 
precautions  have  not  been  taken,  is  then  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  flank  ;  therefore  to  change  his  front, 
ami  is  thus  exposed  to  a  defeat.  This  manoeuvre  is 
called  outflanking.  A  bold,  but  not  always  practi- 
cable manoeuvre,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  this 
attempt,  is  that  of  outflanking  tlie  enemy  who  makes 
it. 

FLANNEL  ;  a  woollen  stuff,  composed  of  a  woof 
ami  warp,  and  woven  after  the  manner  of  baiie. 

FLANQCECRS  (from  the  Fnnrh);  cavalry 
scouts,  employed  partly  to  observe,  partly  to  harass 
the  enemy.  This  name  Is  used  in  many  of  tlie 
Euro)tean  armies. 

FLAT  ;  a  character  which,  lieing  placed  before  a 
note,  signifies  tluit  the  note  is  to  lie  sung  or  played 
half  a  tone  lower  than  its  natural  pitch.     See  AVy. 

FLAT ;  a  level  ground  lying  at  a  small  deiith 
under  the  surface  of  tlie  sea ;  otherwise  called  a 
shtal  or  shalfaw. 

FLAT  HEADS.     See  Choctaw. 

FLAX  (tinum  usitatissimHm)  has  been  cultivated 
from  remote  antiquity,  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  tlie  north  of  Africa,  for  various 
purposes.  Its  native  country  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty, though,  according  to  Olivier,  it  is  found  wild 
in  Persia.  Tlie  root  is  annual ;  the  stem,  slender  and 
frequently  simple,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves,  alternate,  entire,  ami  lanceolate 
or  linear  ;  the  flowers,  blue  and  pedunculate,  consist- 
ing of  five  petals,  and  succeeded  by  capsules  of  len 
cells,  each  cell  (Containing  one  seed.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  principally  for  tlie  fibres  yielded  by  the 
lMirk.  of  which  linen  cloth  is  made.  The  use  of  this 
article  is  so  ancient,  that  no  tradition  remains  of  its 
introduction.    The  ancient  Scandinavians  and  other 


barbarous  nations  were  clothed 
mummies  of  Egypt  are  enveloped  m 
inense  Quantities  are  still  made  in  that « 
dally  about  tlie  mouths  of  tlie  Nile  ;  ai 
almost  exclusively  by  tlie  iuliabiuntsv. 
bury,  Abyssinia,  and  other  places,  are  9 
r'gypt-  Italy  also  receives  vast  quantil 
same  country,  through  the  merchants  ut 
ople.  The  use  of  linen  |ia«sed  from 
<i recce,  and  afterwards  into  Italy.  He 
agreeable  and  beautiful  apparel,  the  rag 
converted  into  paste,  are  made  into  pa| 

The  seeds  of  the  flax  are  mucilaginot 
ent,  ami  an  infusion  of  Uiem  is  often  ase 
in  various  inflammatory  disorders  :  they 
oil,  well  known  in  commerce  under  the 
*red  oil,  which  diners,  in  some  mpect 
expressed  oils,  as  in  congealing  in  wi 
forming  a  solid  soap  with  fixed  alkaline 
oil  has  no  remarkable  taste,  is  used  fur 
times  in  cookery,  and  also  forms  the  ha 
oily  varnish  made  in  imitation  of  China 
is  much  employed  in  Uie  coarser  kinds 
especially  in  situations  not  much  ex|i 
weatlier.  Equal  tarts  of  lime-water  an 
form  one  of  the  best  applications  fur 
cakes  remaining  after  the  oil 's  ex  ores* 
for  fattening  cattle  ami  sheep.  Flax* 
substituted  for  grain  in  times  of  scare 
lieavy  ami  unwholesome. 

In  Egypt,  flax  is  sown  about  the  middl 
her,  aiul  is  ripe  in  March.  In  Europe, 
rica,  it  is  generally  sown  in  the  spruig, 
to  Slay ;  sometimes,  however,  in  Sej 
October.  In  a  dry  ami  waim  country,  i 
sow  in  autumn,  as  autumn  ami  wintei 
growth,  and  it  acquires  strength  enough 
drought,  should  there  happen  to  be  any  i 
On  the  other  hand,  in  cold  ami  moist  co 
ing  should  be  deferred  till  late  in  tlie  ■] 
much  moisture  is  hurtful.  A  light  soil 
suitable,  though  good  crops  are  olxaioed 
ami  clayey  grounds.  As  it  apfiears  tc 
when  rejteatedly  sown  without  clanging 
is  usual,  in  some  countries,  to  import  it 
the  north  of  Europe,  particularly  from 
affords  the  liest.  The  American  *ccd,  i 
high  reputation,  and,  in  Ireland,  is  preft 
lighter  soils,  ami  tlie  Baltic  for  the  more 
general,  however,  in  order  to  |*evetit  it 
ing,  it  is  sullicieiit  to  change  tlie  sr/d  fr 
sowing  in  the  heavier  land*  the  seeds  ri| 
lighter,  and  the  reverse. 

Tliere  are  three  varieties  of  flax :  ti 
duces  a  tall  and  >lrmler  *>tem,  with  very 
ripens  late,  and  affords  the  longest  and 
tlie  second  produces  numerous  Bowers 
most  proper  for  cultivation,  where  the 
object ;  but  its  fibres  are  short  and  conn 
is  Uie  most  common,  and  is  intermediate 
other  two.     It  is  important  not  to  mlv 
these  three  varieties,  as  they  ripen  at  d 
ami,  tackles,  tlie  first  should  lie  sowia  n 
and  the  second  at  greater  interrmls  dn 
When  it  is  a  few  inches  high,  it  should  I 
weeds,  particularly  from  the  cuscuta.  i 
plant,  consisting  of  yellowish  or  reddb 
and  small  white  flowers :  all  the  stems 
this  plant  attached  to  them  should  be  pa 
burnt.     To  prevent  its   lying  on  the  | 
usual,  with  some,  to  stretch  lines  actt 
intersecting  each  other,  and  fastened  at 
tions.     As  soon  as  it  liegins  to  turn  ' 
leave*:  are  falling,  it  is  nulled,  tied  t 
bundles,  and  usually  len  upright  on 
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.  Iran  crab.      The  I 


ns.  af,er 


c  again  tied  together  in 
rotting — B  jinm-w  which  is  necessary  to 

*  «-j«r jIji in  iit'  III..'  fibres,  and  which  is 
nl  id  ihnrv  different  manners :  1st,  on  Uie 

*  re-)Uit»-  «  month  or  six  weeks  ;  id,  in 
Iter,  which  n  tlie  riin'!  ex.jni1iiiui.i-.  man- 
(f  ten  days  arc  necessary  ;  but  the  fibres 
nine  quality  j  3d.  in  running  water,  for 
X  a  month  is  nro-ssary.  The  finest  fibres 
ad  fcj  this  latter  mode,  and  certain  rivera 
mla>  possessing  advantages  over  others. 
■•etlxii  be  made  use  of,  it  is  necrasary  to 
ry  three  or  lour  days.      After  Ibis  process, 

'    s  ready  fur  obtaining  the 

i  linndful  is  Liken  in  one 

ind  Imaten  with  a  wooden 

|  ■nrrwanls  drawn  forcibly  over  the  angle 

r  with  both  hands,  in  order  to  free  it  from 


v  tfcn  purjuw,  a  I 
■pen  >  t*ble.  and 
|  aterwnnl.  drawi 


</~, 


m  lauit).  The  fibres 
e  inliaiiitanls  of  New 
ir  arib  ami  duelling,  instead  of  hemp  and 
ta±  liry  are  murli  nperier.  They  are, 
trunfrr  than  an;  other  known  vegetable 
dry  ywkline.  in  tills  respect,  lo  silk.  The 
bpUot  tmw-s  mi  feet  high  and  upwards. 
.  vwtj  tnn,  Biol  is  branched  or  paniculate 
■d  riwothed  at  lose  bj  the  leaves ;  the 
■fernrate  feet  1  no  a,  en  si  form,  very  murh 
■4  at  taap,  w  here  they  are  deposed  on  two 
■As  of  the  Hon,  and  somewhat  resemble 

K  common  rat-tail :  the  flowers  have  -i< 
■amrns,  and  one  style.  In  its  native 
jmw*  on  Th  it.li  wet  ancf  dry  plum,  and  is 

nBrshy  places.  1  he  fibres  are  very  lone. 
y  •rtutmess,  and  pos-css  the  lustre  of  silk. 
Horpiue  lias  been  awakened  Lo  tlie  iiuiiorL- 
jjtredocme    the  culture  of  this  plant       It 

climate  of  the  south  of  Prance,  and  has 
is  theopenair  throughout  the  year.  It  has 
I  perfectly  in  Normandy,  producing  seeds 
if  been  sown,  and  proved  frrtile.  Every 
he  inner  leaves  ■boot  upward,  it  loses  the 
■L  conseqoMitly.  the  outer  leaves  slionld 
:  off  when  they  have  acquired  their  full 
rkile  the  stock  may  remain  in  the  ground 
It  may  be  multiplied  by  off-sets  which 
*ed  m  the  spring,  'the  method  by  which 
Inlandrn  obtain  ihe  fibres  is  very  tedious  ; 
Jj,  Ibe  French  chemists  have  devised  odier 
ladi  promise  success. 
MAS, Jons, an  eminent  EnEl,.h  sculptor, 

at  York,  in  1TS5.  His  earliest  notions  of 
Jeriin)  from  casts,  in  the  shop  of  his  father, 
1  plaster  figures,  from  many  nf  which  he 
d&  in  clay.  In  1770,  he  was  admitted  a 
*  die  royal  aranlemy,  where  he  prosecuted 
B  with  great  diligence.     In  I7K7.  he  went 

■here  he  remained  seven  years,  and  left 
■nociab  of  bis  genius,  which  have  been 
■and.  While  in  Koine,  he  executed  those 
Harjnas  of  Homer,  Da  nit,  and  ,'EschyIus, 
t  wee  made  him  known  in  Europe.  Tlie 
*nt  nf  Homer  and  J^schybis  were  publi-Iicd 
|»  17W  ;  and  the  former  were  repubh-hed, 
luces,  in  London.  1S05.  T Iliac  of  Dante 
b  published  in  London  in  1806.     When  he 


commenced  Iih  ilesigin  from  the  Greek  poets,  1* 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  copies  u(  subjects 
on  Uie  Greek  vases.  In  1794.  he  returned  to  Knj;- 
limd,  "here  lie  wn.  diligently  oeciipied  wild  Jus  pro. 
fessional  pursuits,  until  his  death,  in  18HJ.  He  Had 
been  elected  an  associate  of  tile  royal  academy,  in 
1797,  royal  ucadeniieinu,  IWn.  and.  in  1810,  was 
appointed  professor  of  sculpture  to  that  institution. 
ilis  lectures  have  been  published  since  his  dentil 
(Svo,  London,  1889,  H  pwtes).  His  monument  of 
lunl  Mansfield,  in  Westminster  abbey,  is  considered 
the  finest  public  inoTiniueni  in  hu«  limit.  His  luiinu- 
nienls  to  Collins,  nt  ClUouWtw,  to  earl  Howe,  In 
St  Paul's,  and  to  Sir  Joshua  Itejnolds,  are  among  bio 
best  works  in  sculpture,  which  are.  however,  accuneil 
nl"   beiliL'  - ewhm  deficienl    in    softness,    finish,   mid 

r*.  He  also  executed  stiilucs  of  Washington:,  Sir 
Jones,  Mr  Pit  I,  lord  Nelson,  &c  ,  mid  some  co- 
lossal groups.  The  basso- relievos  in  front  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  and  the  exterior  ornaments  of  [he 
new  palace,  were  designed  by  htm.  His  illustra- 
tions of  Homer.  .Kschylus,  ami  MiuTto,  have  been 
republished  in  Germany,  mid  in  Paris  hy  Nitot  Dit- 
fresne,  year  XI. 

FLECHIKR.EsraiTi  a  French  divine  of  the  fa- 
tholic  cinircli,  hip-lily  celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator  ; 
born  of  obscure  parents,  in  the  county  of  Avignon, 
in  1632.  The  care  of  his  education  was  undertaken 
by  his  uncle,  father  Audiftrrl ,  superior  of  tlie  con- 
gregation of  the  Christian  doctrine,  of  which  young 
Flechier  became  a  member.  He  made  great  pi-oti- 
cietici  in  literature,  mid  wns  appointed  professor  of 
rhelnric  in  tlie  college  of  his  order  at  Narboiiue. 
While  in  this  situation,  he  delivered  a  funeral  oral  ion 
frir  (lie  archbishop  of  Nnrhowie,  nhichwas  greatly 
admired.  On  the  dentil  of  his  mele,  he  quitted  the 
eongrepitirHi,  owing  to  a  difference  with  the  new 
superior,  and  went  to  Paris.  lie  devoted  his  talent* 
to  tlie  study  of  elrxpn-iu'e.  in  which  lie  became  so 
eminent  as  to  lie  reckoned  the  rival  of  tlie  celebrated 
HiKsuet.  In  1673,  Flechier  was  elected  a  member 
of  (he  French  academy.  In  1679,  he  published  Ins 
History  of  the  Emperor  Hi.  ..in-in-  the  Great,  which 
wns  followed  hy  his  l.il'e  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Louis 
XIV. ,in  16S5,  raised  him  lo  the  bishnpric  of  I,a- 
viiur,  fin  W hich  occn-ioii  (hat  prince  said  to  him — . 
"  I  have  made  you  wait  some  time  for  a  place  which 
you  have  long  deserved,  but  1  was  unwilling  sooner 
to  deprive  myself  of  Ihe  pleasure  of  hearing  you 
preach."  He  was  translated  from  the  diocese  of 
Lnvuur    to   tliat   of  Nismes   in    lo87.      The    latter 

bishopric  ulxt led  in  I'nitestauls,  iimi,  the  idict  of 

Nantes  having  just  been  revoked,  the  (nlents  nf 
Flechier  were  sueee..iully  employed  iu  converting 
them  to  the  established  faith.  It  is  to  his  credit 
I li;ii  he  aii.-d  m  ill i  ■_■•■:  iit  moderation  in  li.'-  di-el.in-^e 
of  his  pastoral  duly,  riidi-avnurim;  to  recall  the  peo- 
ple from  what  he  conceived  lu  lie  the  path  of  error, 
by  reasoiiiji£  and  i  loi[i:eiiee.  nntnr  Ihaii  by  force  and 
terror.  He  died  in  February,  1710.  (if  his  funeral 
orations,  the  finest  was  that  which  be  delivered  on  tlie 
death  of  inurshul  Turriuie. 

PLECENOS,    ltii:ii.iKo;    an    English    poet    and 

dramatic    writer,   contemporary    with    Dryden,   and 

,-liifili    nn  iiioralile  for  hill  iiiL'  hud  hi-  inline    giblleled 

bv  thill  satirist,  in  Ihe  title   of  his  invective  against 

Iwell.      His  winks  are  fur  from    being  contenip- 


See  jlrgoiianln.  and  ./n* 


ible. 

ILKKCF:,  Gour. 

FLEECE.  Ohiikk  of  thk  GnLntN,  one  of  the 
ilde.t  and  most  honounible  orders  in  Europe,  was 
■stiiblished  by  Philip  III.  nf  Itiirgundy,  sumamed 
he  <o»l.  J.. n nary  10.  IJ30.  at  Unices,  on  tile  orcn- 
ioo  of  hi-,  marriage  with  hi.  third  wife,  Isabella, 
liiu^hirr  of  king  John  1,  of  I'ortugnl.      In  the  begiir 
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ning  of  the  statutes  of  the  order  (1431),  Philip  says, 
he  took  the  name  from  the  golden  fleece  of  the 
Argonaut  Jason,  and  that  the  protection  of  the  church 
was  the  object  of  the  order.  He  declared  himself 
grand-master,  and  ordered  tliat  this  dignity  should  1* 
hereditary  in  his  successors  in  the  government.  The 
decoration  of  the  order  is  a  chain,  composed  of  flints 
and  steels,  alternately;  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
golden  fleece  is  fastened.  Annual  chapters  were  to 
be  held,  when  the  majority  was  to  oVcide  on  the 
admission  of  new  members.  But  several  of  the  first 
statutes  were  changed.  Philip  himself  increased  the 
number  of  knights  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-one  ; 
Charles  V.,  his  grandson,  to  fifty-one.  The  last 
chapter  was  held  in  1559,  at  Ghent.  Since  that  time, 
the  monarch  has  made  knights  of  the  golden  fleece 
according  to  his  pleasure.  When,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  V.,  the  Burgundian  possessions  and  the 
Netherlands  fell  to  the  Burgundian-Spanish  line  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  kings  of  Spain  exercised  the 
office  of  grand-master  of  the  order;  but  when  Charles 
HI.  (Charles  VI.  in  the  line  of  German  emperors) 
received,  after  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the 
Spanish,  afterwards  the  Austrian,  Netherlands,  he 
insisted  upon  being  the  grand-master  of  the  onler. 
The  dispute  was  not  settled,  and  the  order,  at  present, 
is  conferred  both  at  Vienna  and  Madrid.  The  chain 
is  now  only  the  decoration  of  the  great-roaster ;  the 
other  knights  wear  a  golden  fleece  on  a  red  ribbon. 
The  Spanish  golden  fleece  differs  from  the  Austrian 
by  the  inscription  Pretium  laborum,  non  ritee,  upon 
the  steel.  At  both  courts,  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  is  the  highest ;  and,  as  its  nominal  object  is  the 
protection  of  religion,  it  is  conferred  only  on  Catholics, 
Protestant  sovereigns  only  making  an  exception. 

FLEECES,  the  Order  or  the  Tiirke  Golden. 
August  15,  1809,  in  the  camp  at  Schonbrunn, 
Napoieon  added  a  Uiird  order  to  those  of  the 
legion  of  honour  and  of  the  iron  crown.  It 
was  intended  to  consist  of  100  grand  officers,  400 
commanders,  and  1000  other  members,  chiefly  mili- 
tary men.  No  civilians,  except  the  grand  dignitaries 
of  the  empire,  ministers  who  had  held  their  offices 
ten  years,  ministers  .of  state  after  twenty  years' 
service,  and  presidents  of  state  after  tluree  years' 
service,  were  to  be  admitted.  Of  the  military,  only 
those  who  had  revived  three  wounds,  in  three 
different  battles,  were  to  be  admitted.  Those  regi- 
ments which  had  been  present  in  the  great  battles  of 
the  grand  army,  wen*  to  receive  this  order,  instead 
of  their  eagles ;  their  most  meritorious  subaltern 
officers  were  named  commanders  ;  and  the  most 
meritorious  non-commissioned  officer  or  private,  of 
each  battalion,  was  to  be  made  a  member;  the 
former  with  an  income  of  4000  francs,  the  latter  with 
one  of  1000,  from  the  funds  of  the  order.  To  become 
a  grand  officer,  it  was  necessary  to  have  commanded 
a  division  of  the  grand  army,  in  the  field  or  at  a  siege. 
The  emperor  was  to  be  grand-master ;  the  king  of 
Rome  was  the  only  hereditary  member  ;  the  princes 
of  the  blood  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  onler, 
unless  they  liad  served  in  one  campaign,  or  been,  at 
least,  two  years  in  the  army.  It  is  not  known  wtiat 
induced  the  emperor  to  drop  this  scheme.  The  only 
appointments  that  were  made  were  tliose  of  count 
Andreossi,  chancellor  of  the  order,  and  count  Schim- 
melpenninck,  treasurer. 

FLEETWOOD,  Charles,  a  parliamentary  general 
in  the  civil  wars,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Fleet- 
wood. He  early  entered  the  army,  and,  on  the 
tweaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  declared  against  the 
king,  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  1644,  and 
afterwards  held  Bristol  for  the  parliament.  At  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  he  bore  the  rank  of  1  eutenant- 
general;  and,  becoming  allied  to  the  family  of  the 


protector,  by  marrying  his  daugtiter,  af 
of  her  first  husband,  I  ret  on,  was  sent  i 
to  Ireland.  On  the  death  of  Cromwel 
inducing  his  son  Richard  to  abdicat 
took  place  shortly  after,  at  Stoke  New 

FLEMMING,  or  FLEMMIG,  Pa 
best  German  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
born,  October  17,  1609,  at  I  larteusteii 
of  Schonburg.  After  a  good  foundatio 
tion  liad  been  laid,  by  private  instruct! 
went  to  the  royal  scliool  at  Meissen,  I 
to  Leipsic,  where  lie  studied  medicine 
sions  of  the  thirty  years'  war  obliged  1 
go  to  Holstein,  where  the  duke  rrede 
point  of  sending  an  embassy  to  his  1 
the  ciar  Michael  FedorowUsch.  Fie 
ardour  and  enthusiasm,  sought  a  place 
dor's  suite,  obtained  it,  performed  tht 
him,  and,  in  1634,  returned  safe  to  H 
ately  after,  tlie  duke  resolved  to  *c* 
splendid  embassy  to  Persia,  to  obtain 
some  commercial  privilege.  Flemmi 
undertake  this  journey  also,  which  | 
large  *tock  of  information.  1  lie  en 
October  27, 1635,  and  entered  Ispah 
1(537,  remained  there  more  than  tlirei 
returning  by  another  route,  react* 
January,  1639,  which  it  left  again  in 
0  learnt*).  In  Revel,  Flemming  fell  a 
daughter  of  a  respectable  merchant,  i 
his  previous  intention,  after  retu 
try,  to  settle  as  a  practising  physkuui 
he  went,  in  1640,  to  Leydcn,  wher 
degree.  He  had  but  just  returned  to  r 
he  was  snatched  away  by  death,  Ap 
the  flower  of  life.  In  his  songs  and 
and  other  poems  (Jena,  1642  et  seq 
enthusiasm  is  joined  to  deep  and  wi 
His  longer  poems  describe  the  adv 
journey  with  great  spirit  and  pow 
accidental  events  with  originality 
and  all  his  works  bear  the  impress 
selection  from  his  poems  is  contained 
of  German  Poets  of  the  seventeen! 
W.  Muller,  3  vols.  (Leipsic,  1822). 
more  extensive  selection  was  made 
Schwab  (Stuttgart,  1820). 

FLESH  ;  the  muscles  of  animals, 
chiefly  of  fibrin,  with  albumen,  ft 
phospliate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  ai 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  ami  sulphaw  v 

FLETCHER,  Ani.rew,  a  Scottish 
and  patriot,  was  tlie  son  of  Sir  Root 
Saltoun.     He  was  born  in  1653,  spent 
foreign  travel,  and  first  appeared  as 
acter  in  tlie  Scottish  parliament,  as  co 
East  Lothian,  where,  hating  distil 
in  op|»osition  to  the  court,  lie  deenu^ 
retire  to  Holland ;  and,  on  his  non-aj 
summons  from  tlie  lords  in  council,  he 
In  168:),  he  came  over  to  England  to 
with  tlie  friends  of  liberty  against  i 
James  1L;  and, in  1685,  he  joined  th 
the  duke  of  Monmotith.     While  on 
having  killed  in  a  quarrel  another  | 
same  cause,  wlio  liad  insulted  him,  the 
him.     He  tlien  repaired  to  Spain,  an 
Hungary,  where  he  distinguished  hh 
against  the  Turks.     He  subsequeut 
Scottish  refugees  in  Holland,  ana,  wl 
tion  took  place,  resumed  possession  of 
became  a  member  of  the  oonveotiop  ' 
new  government  in  Scotland.     In  '. 
A  Discourse  on  Government,       t 
and,  also,  Two  Discourses 


FLETCHER — FLKlTtY. 


.  Ii  i;ui.  I*  oppiwd  .1  loir-  of  supply, 
\aaf  diould  consider  what  was  nam- 
»u>  religion  mill  iilitrtiti  of  the  nation 
■k  of  lie  queen  "  (Anne),  and  carried 
naimn  of  die  prerogative,  forming  part 
£»  irt  (f  wiirity.  rendem!  nugatory  by  the 
.rtkhhr  vehemently  opposed.  Up 
>.  in  I71U.  His  tracts,  ami  some  of 
trt  puHj-lipii  in  one  volume,  octavo, 
iTk»  Mjiioil  Works  of  Andrew  Fletcher, 

H,  J'1"-'-,  ■nil  t'i  the  bishop  of  London. 


E,' 


BJ 


IX*  »  Narthutptoiitfure,  where  his  father  whs 
■  rfrsrrtmiitft ;  »ithougii  other*  suppose  Hint 

»  «h  « Mt»P  of  Uni'bm.    B«  recti  »cd  his  educn- 

'  "fc*, but  it  hurt  known  that  he  ever 

.  t«  my  prafmion,  except  that  of  H 

'  (vj-iriiy  lie   nu   tile   inseparable 

<•■«  Beaumont.      (r|.   v.l      Alter  the 

i   is   snid  tD  have  consulted 

of  his  dramas.     Hesurvived 

,__>,  bul  died  of  llie  plague  ill 

8,  ■.  in.  iniwrrd  in  the  clmreli  of  St  Mary 

~h  hwtwvi    Thr   plays  of  Beaumont  and 

*» *<■*  nf  comedies,  tragedies,  and  mixed 

SlWpiUM  many  poetical  beauties,  and 

jr.  anitaa  md  diameters.     1 1  is  u  tradition 

■tQrtlleil  in  the  judgment  requisite  to 

■mruoiim,  and  Fletcher  in  thncj  nnd 

M  feline.    The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  a  dro- 

fcyaiW.  die  «Je  composition  of  the  latter, 

'  «Jj  Nicjtested  tlie  Conius  of  Milton, 

'Mavnl  given  by  Beaumont  in  respect  to 

I  ■  sVi«o?ly  displays  the  fniicy  and  feeling 

*«-    Their  plays,   according  to   liryden, 

i  *  I*  cuty  day  i.    acted   two  for  one.  witli 

!  <t  J»n  and  shakspearo  ;    bul  llie  license 

"t  ■  !"■  nrotrr  port   of  these  dramas  lias 

i  Mat  la  lid  in  dicir  eiclnsiou  of  late  yean, 

™!j  one  or  two  of  them  occasionally 

JUTCBER,  PiiiNs.!,;  author  of  the  Purple 
"i  Pivalory  Eclogues.  The  former  is  ;m 
"'  Jfwrijiiion  of  man,  founded  upon  mi 
ill-  ninth  canto  of  tlie  second  book  of 
(ttto.  It  is  composed  in  the  Spenserian 
r.od  n  nut  without  passages  of  Strong  fancy 
■*T  of  description,  clothed  in  sinonlh  and 
Kme,  In  tlie  first  five  cantos,  however,  the 
kwsthe  port  in  the  anatomist-— a  diameter 
lei&ptal  lo  tlie  Imndling  of  poetry.  When, 
or.  be  aeps  from  the  physical  to  die  inlellec 
Ma.hr  not  only  attracts,  tmt  secures  attention, 
"  snofaon  of  ill i  III  ninny  of  which  nre  dis- 
til by  audi  "boldneis  of  conception  and 
■T  of  colouring.  His  Piscatory  Eclogues 
y-itublp  sweetness  of  versification,  and 
ifaoipd'e  elegance.  Fletcher  entered  king's 
*Ci«ifrioVp,  hi  I tiOO,  ami,  in  IBgl,  obtained 
"«'  Uelpiy.in  Norfolk.  1 1  is  two  worts 
Iwed  were  printed  logctlipr  in  L630. 

*WC,  rn.aLES-PlEBRE.Cl,AHEt,  EOTUT  Of. 

of  tar  French  institute,  minister  of  the  mu- 
uf  the  most  learned  I  lydrogra  pliers  <■! 
was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  173ft.  Me  en- 
•afy  at  tlie  age  of  thirteen,  and  dis- 
---■  l:'ii:.ll"  ti;  in-  iinooiniriou  lie  ivity  and 
|fcr|  nmduct.  After  tlie  termination  of  tlie 
if**  *n,  in  which  he  served,  he  again 
'■aBtemioo  to  nauticsil  studies  j  andthesea- 
*aer,  invents  hy  him  ami  tlie  watchmaker 
**i  Bmhowl  (the  first  which  una  made  in 
'!.  ■*  bird  by  him,  in  1768  and  1789,  hi  the 
:  '•»,  which  be  commanded.     The  results  sur- 
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I7ti-S  •:!  17011,  /mar  e/muurr  !•■'  It„rt«gn  Mariaei 
(Paris,  1773,  i  vols.,  with  plntei).  In  177(1.  lie  re- 
ceived the  important  posi  of  dinMor  of  the  harbonis 
mid  arsenals.  In  tills  stntion.  lie  drew  up  almost  nil 
tilt;  plans  for  tlie  naval  operations  of  tlie  war  of  1778. 
ami  the  instructions  I',] r   the  voyages  of  disemery  of 

La  Peyroiise  ntul  !■  .ntivritsle i.  nf  wliicli,  iiowever. 

Louis  XVI,,  himself  n  skilful  geographer,  furnlslicd 
tlie  general  plan.  In  171MJ,  Fleiiricii  was  made  min- 
ister of  tlie  marine,  and.  some  time  after,  die  direc- 
tion of  tlie  education  of  the  dauphin  was  given  liiin. 
The  suirm  of  the  remlulion  obliged  him  to  discon- 
tinue Ilis  public  occupation,  lie  now  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  science,  "'lien  the  times  beenmn 
more  tmiupiil,  he  became  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  ancients,  in  17i)7,  afierwunls  of  Uip  council 
of  state,  and,  finally,  under  the  imperial  government,' 
a  senator,  lie  die.1.  August  18.  1810.  We  have, 
hy  him,  the  [>™.jtit^rt,;  tics  Fmiinnu  dani  te  Sud- 
SU  A  I"  mumttl  StaMf.      lie  also  publislied  Sie- 

plten  Mnrcluiud's  Voynue  r d  tlie  World,  between 

1790  and  17£rJ.  The  excellent  introduction  lo  the 
work  is  by  Fleurieu.  Other  geographical  and  by- 
droeraphical  works,  as  his  Atlas  de  hi  Buttiyut  el 

it tl   '  :■•■'!>  .■.'■it.  illlil      li>   Srytiiui    .laiernv,-.-*.,,/,  Htrhiuitt, 

tlie  publication  id  which  he  euiiinienced,  were  Ml 
utinjiislied  by  liiin.  He  had  also  undertaken  lo  write 
A  Universal  History  of  Voyages,  which,  if  finished, 
would  have  been  more  complete  limn  any  work  of 
the  kind  wliicli  we  possess, 

FLEURU3,  or  HJSROH ;  a  town  of  Belgium  in 
the  province,  of  llainsiuk,  nu  the  river  Siiinlirc,  siv 
miles  N.  E.  of  rhiirhroy.  The  populntion  is  *  40(1. 
It  is  remarknbk'  for  linviiic  lureu  the  seal  of  four 
battles  fouglitiiHir  it— in  UiSS,  KiDO.  I7'.I4,  and  1815  ; 
the  first  on  tile  SOU]  of  August,  1C^2,  between  the 
1  roups  of  Spain  iviilI  some  fieruiaii  troojs.  The 
secjiid  battle  wits  fnudil  in  I0i«i,  between  Llie  allies, 
under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  and 
the  French  uimIlt  (lie  duke  of  l.nvi  inliurg,  in  which 
llie  former  Mere  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  5000 
killed  ami  4000  priaouers,  forty-nine  pieces  of  can- 
non, eight  pair  of  kettle-drums,  mid  ninety-two 
stiiiidiirils  and  colours.  A  third  battle  was  fought 
here  in  June,  17;  1 1,  between  the  Anslriaiis  iiud  the 
French,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated  Willi 
grenl  loss.     The  fourth  battle  near  this  place  was 


lie    hloo 

' 
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wbpiicc  he  wii'  reinovrJ  to  the  college  d'Harcourt, 
at  Paris,  in  order  to  -tiidy  philosiiphy.  He  was  then 
made  canon  of  Mnnt[ielier  and  iloelnr  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  At  court,  lie  won  general  favour,  by  his 
picking  person  and  fine  understanding  ;  became  nl- 
uiiuier  of  the  ipicrii.  and  afienvanl'.  ot  the  king.  In 
Ib'AS,  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the  bi-Iiopric  of  Frejiis, 
aii.l,  shortly  lieforc  lii-  lienih.  appointed  him  instruc- 
tor to  Louis  XV.  In  the  trouhled  times  of  tlie 
regency,  Iip  knew  how  to  retain  the  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  by  asking  for  no  favours,  nnd  keep- 
ing clear  of  all  intrigues.  The  duke,  who  remarked 
tlie  friendship  of  the  young  king  for  his  teacher, 
offered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Itheinis,  one  of  the 
highest  pcclesiiistii  d  iliniilic.  in  France  ;  but  Flenry 
refined  to  become  tin-  first  duke  nnd  yyrt  of  Fraiice. 
and  thereby  lie  separated  from  his  pupil.  In  172Q, 
he  was  miiile  cardinal,  and  soon  ufier,  the  young 
king,  Louis  XV.,  placed  hiin  at  the  head  of  the 
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ministry.  From  that  time,  from  his  seventy-third  to 
his  ninetieth  year,  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his 
country  with  great  success.  The  war  which  he 
began,  in  1733,  against  Charles  VI.  and  the  German 
empire,  on  account  of  the  election  to  the  crown  of 
Poland,  he  ended  with  glory.  By  the  peace  of  1736, 
he  added  Lorraine  to  France.  On  the  other  liand, 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  was  unfortunate 
for  the  French.  Fleury  died  before  its  termination, 
at  Issy,  near  Paris,  January  29,  1743.  The  object 
of  his  politics  was  the  maintenance  of  peace.  During 
his  ministry,  France  mediated  between  the  emperor 
and  Spain,  between  the  Porte,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
and  attempted, several  times,  a  reconciliation  between 
Kugland  and  Spain.  Thus  Fleury  directed,  with 
wisdom  and  discretion,  the  affairs  of  Europe,  until 
1740.  The  war  which  then  broke  out  is  the  only 
stain  upon  his  name.  The  two  brothers  Helle-Isle 
abused  their  own  influence  and  his  advanced  age, 
persuading  him,  that,  by  a  moderate  effort,  he  might 
crush  the  power  of  Austria — a  hope  which  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  heroic  courage  of  Maria  Theresa. 
When  Fleury  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state, 
France  was  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  finances 
were  ruined,  commerce  had  declined,  credit  was  lost, 
the  court  despised,  the  church  in  confusion,  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners  universal,  the  nation  impoverished 
and  weakened,  and  tlireatened  by  foreign  enemies. 
Fleury,  less  proud  than  Richelieu,  and  less  artful 
than  Maiarin,  healed  the  wounds  of  his  country,  and, 
without  bloodshed  or  cruelty,  established  and  in- 
creased the  internal  liappiness  of  France  and  its  na- 
tional glory. 

FLIIH'STIKR.     See  Buccanrrr. 

FLINT  •  a  mineral  which  occurs  of  all  colours, 
but  generally  yellowish  and  dark  gray,  commonly  in 
a  compact  amorphous  body,  rarely  crystallised.  It  is 
widely  spread  throughout  the  earth,  in  primitive, 
secondary,  and  alluvial  formations,  but  especially  in 
limestone.  This  mineral  consists  of  08  silica,  0.50 
lime,  0.25  alumina,  0.25  oxide  of  iron,  and  1.0  loss. 
Its  principal  use  is  for  gun-flints,  and  it  is  also  re- 
duced to  a  powder,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
|K)rcelain  and  glass.  The  manufacture  of  gun-flints 
is  exceedingly  simnle,  and  a  good  workman  will 
make  1000  flints  a-dny.  The  whole  art* consists  in 
striking  the  stone  repeatedly  with  a  kind  of  mallet, 
and  bringing  off.  ut  each  stroke,  a  splinter  sharp  at 
one  end,  and  thicker  at  the  other.  The  splinters  are 
afterwards  shaped  at  pleasure,  by  laying  the  line  at 
which  it  is  wished  they  should  break,  upon  a  sharp 
instrument,  and  then  giving  it  small  blows  with  a 
mallet.  (See  Quartz. )  Large  manufactures  of  gun- 
flints  exist  at  Muesnes  in  berry,  in  (ialicia,  and  at 
Avio  in  the  Tyrol. 

FLINTSHIRE  a  small  county  of  North  Wales, 
consisting  of  a  narrow  tract  of  land  about  twenty- 
eight  mites  in  length,  and  in  no  place  more  tlian  ten 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
cast  partly  by  the  Irish  sea  ami  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee  ;  on  the  west  and  south  by  Denbighshire  ;  and 
on  the  remaining  part  of  the  east  by  Cheshire.  The 
sea-side  all  along  is  fertile  ami  sheltered  :  a  moun- 
tain range,  parallel  to  the  Dee,  and  extending 
througliout  the  county,  rises  to  an  average  lieight  of 
five  hundred  feet.  Of  this  range,  one  mountain, 
Mael-y-daer.  attains  an  elevation  of  1020  feet  above 
sea  level,  ami  Pent  re  Halkill  992.  The  residue  of 
the  county  is  comparatively  flat.  The  chief  rivers 
which  water  the  comity  are  the  Clwyd,  famous  for 
tlie  b*>auty  of  the  vale  to  which  it  lends  its  name ; 
the  Allen,  which  passes  through  Mold  ;  the  Prestatyn 
and  Fallacre,  less  important ;  and  the  Dee,  the  only 
one  which  is  navigable.  The  soil  ami  surface  are  much 
diversified ;  the  hills  generally  fall  into  gentle  slopes, 


ilescending  into  fertile  ami  well- watered  t 
the  land  is  argillaceous  and  abundantly  pro 
com  ami  grass. 

The  county  is  rich  in  minerals.  Mr  P 
was  a  native,  divide  the  mineruloeical  « 
Flint  into  two  parts,  the  Highland  and 
The  former  commences  at  Dysrrth.  and, 
southerly  directum,  crosses  the  |*ts  of  ffci 
ap]>ears  near  Mold,  Xorthross,  and  If; 
second  division  is  separated  from  the  ■ 
depression  of  the  elevated  line  cummenci 
\  icinity  of  Rhos-Fsiuor.  The  coal  strata 
the  river  Dee,  and  pass  thence  into  the  I 
Wirral  in  Cheshire.  Limestone  is  found  b 
sea-bide  and  in  various  places,  and  at  jrra 
In  this  mineralogical  region  are  raised  le 
various  qualities  and  species.  F-apb  ca 
and  anotlier  species  of  tine,  pseodogaJenn, 
tlie  miners  Ji/arJc  Jack,  a  substitute  tor 
<  )ne  lead-mine  at  Pont-y-Pwlldur,  yielded 
mous  return  of  one  million  sterling  in  tat 
The  hundreds  of  Colesliill  ami  Rbuddmn  afc 
coal  and  lead,  and  were  panted  to  Sir  Ri 
venor,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  t»* 
Ls  considered  to  commence  at  Lianas*,  ai 
through  tlie  parishes  of  YYhiteford,  Holy* 
and  Northross,  terminating  at  I  la  warden. 
lieries  of  Mostyn  and  Bychtt.n  have  bee 
since  the  time  of  Kdward  I.  Petrosilexao 
the  limestone  strata  in  immense  masses ;  i 
able  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  A 
curiosities  of  the  muieral  kingilom  of  this  ] 
be  mentioned  the  beautiful  double-reflecting 
rock-oil,  or  fairies'-butter,  and  vinous  fu» 
limestone  of  secondary  formation.  Then 
works  at  Hawarden  ;  brass,  iron,  lead-wor 
Holywell ;  ami  lead  works  at  Flint.  Aon 
export  of  coal  is  made  annually  from  the  c 
on  the  shores  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  J 
reciprocal  trade  exists  between  Liverpool . 
well,  and  stcam-fiackeU  sail  from  Rhy 
fashionable  bathing-place,  ami  from  Haciu 
pool,  ami  to  Chester.  The  famous  U  el 
Winifred  at  I  lolywell,  though  visited  by 
who  enjoy  the  superstitious  ceremony  o 
there,  does  not  possess  any  mineral  proper 

Flintshire  is  divided  into  five  hundre 
Colevhill,  Maclor,  Mold,  Prestatyn,  and  I 
The  chief  towns  are  Holywell ;  Flint,  tl 
town,  situated  near  the  estuary  of  the  Di 
dlnn,  famous  for  its  ancient  castle,  the  olds 
edifice  in  Wales  ;  St  Asauh*s  the  resides 
bishop  of  Unit  see  ;  ami  >fold,  a  bmy  towi 
in  mining  transactions  wholly.  Pojmlauoi 
1)0,012. 

FLOATING    BRKAKWATER.      Tl 
contrivance  may  consist  of  a  series  of  * 
of  timber,  connected  by  moorine  rtu 
attached  to  anchors,  or  blocks  ol  -.   i 

works  may  be  made  of  logs  o«  }nwt 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  from  eighteen 
inches  square,  bolted  together  very  final 
creased  in  height  as  tlie  situation  may  He  I 
in  order  to  break  the  violence  of  the  agita 
and  allow  the  vessels  riding  within  these  q 
lar  lnsins  more  safety  and  protection  Si 
intter*  are  admirably  adapted  to  bathing- 
swimming  stations,  since  they  will  sdwm] 
smooth  water,  ami  protect  the  machine  i 

FLODDKN,  a  village  in  Nortluanbei 
twelve  miles  south  of  Berwick,  near  * 
fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Flodden-4 
See  ScotUuul,  (History  of). 

FLOKTZ,    FLOKTZ    FORMATIO? 
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FLOG  EL— FLORENCE. 


«G£J.,  Cjm«us  FiicUERte,  a  Hint  mollis  I  i<"il 
him  acncJa*  of  to*  Inst  century,  was  bom.  1729, 
MJtaar.  »  Siarsto,  studied  tlieology  in  Halle,  and, 
■Wrarrml  <4t-r  appointment',  was  umle  professor 
■  ifer  ■railed  y  for  noblemen  at  Lrienka,  whrre  he 
iHflMd  until  ha  death,  in  1788.  Tie  published  a 
MMarjctfthrHHiiiuirndfrsuuiiliiit;  (Brest™.  17<i6; 
Mai  1778);  History  of  the  present  Slate  of  Litera- 
M  a  Germany  (Jauer,  1771);  History  of  Comic 
IteMi  (Utjrittit  nnd  Leipsic,  1784—87.  4  vols.), 
a  a*rk  of  s  try  (mat  merit.  It  contains  an  essay  on 
4t  naik'  aral  Uv  ridiculous  ;  a  general  history  of 
mx  tttmtun-  ;  the  history  of  satire  ;  a  description 
•4  1W  But  miti «nl  satirists  of  ancient  and  modem 
Ua»s  i  ami  a  tliWory  of  comedy  in  the  widest  sense 
•f  vW  woctl.  In  tlie  account  of  comic  literature  are 
eocuianl.  The  History  of  the  Comico-Grolesque 
(fcirw>  tt  Chration  festivals,  comic  feasts  and  comic 
wo*ti**),  ir-L  1788;  History  of  Court- Foots,  iliid. 
TRS,  Mconrl  i«l-  of  the  preceding  work,  and  the 
Hahty  of  lh*  Burlesque,  which  was  published  after 
0*  iWJi  <-'  the  author  in  1  Till. 

rU-.K  TIMKKHS,  are  those  pBrts  of  the  ship's 
UalM*  wtarJl  are1  placed  immediately  across  Uie  keel. 
■4«f(a«liicli  Im  bottom  of  Ihe  snip  ia  framed  ;  to 
ibv*  ike  ^prr  jiti.  of  the  Umbers  are  united,  being 
•ah  a  cMmmwii  of  floor  timbers  upwards. 

rLORA  \Ut,n;  with  Die  Creeks,  Calorit);  tile 
(nMufc  of  fcim  nnd  blossoms,  of  grain  and  the 
*».  5k  wms  the  wlfo  of  Zephyrus  (west  wind), 
■d  i>  rcfraentAl  as  a  benuliJul  female,  with  a 
MMfeaf  mnrrr*  on  her  bend  or  in  her  left  hand  ;  in 
■*rrublmuidsl>r?rneniny  holds  a  cornucopia.  The 
Finis  «nt  celrbrutiil  in  her  honour  at  Rome  with 
In  botany.  Flora  signifies  a 
i  plants, as,  in  wjoloj-y.  Fauna  signifies 
of  quadrupeds. 
HUE  GUIS.  See  j™^  Floras*. 
•REAL  fmiMh  of  /wrrrt)  ;  tile  eighth  month 
rslrnkr  of  the  French  revolution.  It  began, 
*n.  and  ended.  May  1CI.  See  Calendar. 
>RENCK,  (IibJbui,  Fireaze).  capital  of  the 
darby  of  Tuscany ,  and  seat  of  the  goveni- 
•tnted  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  at  the 
■he  Apennines.  130  milt"  NNW.  of  Rome, 
nunjually  divided  by  tile  Arno  into  Iwo  parts, 
*k«di  are  connected  by  four  stone  bridges.  The 
•■■Be  Is  mild  and  healthy.  Amidst  the  turbulence 
■!*«  miililie  ages,  Florence  rose  to  a  degree  of 
Matt  and  power  which  placed  her  far  above  all  the 
"~;~*faiirag  dlits,  anil  which,  principally  through 
trace  of  the  Medici,  ruohli-d  her  to  render 
bar  tributaries.     The  character  of  those  times 


y  ™liiihi|.il  for  offence  and 


!  the  city  the  appeBrai 
fcars  are  generally  ra 

Mr,  which  llie  ill  il  wars  i  if  thai  |M*finl  rendered 
sauy  ;  but.  though  the  architecture  is  destitute 
<JB»  peaceful  elegance  of  ihe  Grecian  style,  which 
"  i revived  in  Yicerua  and  Venice,  it  is  cliarue- 
by  dignity,  simplicity,  and  solidity.  Such, 
aace,  are  Ihe  palace  Pitti  (the  resilience  of 
■Vpmidake.  with  the  calebi-no-d  L'nllervi,  mljoin- 
»u*  hVjbt.li  ganlen,  which  is  delightfully  -itn;itc.l  ■ 
*f  palate*  Stroai  and  Riccarrii  (formerly  Mediri) ; 
■s  tie  KTeEful*r  old  senate-house,  in  the  principal 
•■»  {Hmszm  dtl  Grandocn).  It  is  to  be.  re- 
••rf  that  the  eiterior  of  most  of  llie  churches 

generally  executed  in   a 

style.     The  cathedral  (/u  c/ietra  poti. 

a  pontic  bhrk-of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 

if  which  is  eased  with  black  bikI 

■domed  with  a  lofty  dome,  the  work 

By  its  side  rises  the  graceful  tower, 

by  Giotto  ;  and  ophite  to  it  stand- 


by Ghiberti  and  Andres  Pisnno.  The  cntliedrnl  Is 
described  in  lite  work  /,.i  Mrtr-iimliliiHa  Fiumi/ina 
itttulrala  (Flor.,  ISS-O).  The  church  of  St  l.oronto 
contains  the  splendid  but  unfinished  mausoleum  of  llie 
princes,  the  monuments  of  the  two  Medici,  with  the 
celebrated  sm lues  of  I  iny,M(;hi. Twilight,  and  Imwn, 
which  immortal  tie  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing convent  is  tlie  Lfiurciiliiui  l.hr.ny.ini-stimalJe  lor 
its  treasures  in  codices  -ni.t  imuiuscripU,  Thechnrch 
of  St  Croce  eoiiUiins,  liesidcs,  ji  rich  collection  of 

111 till  111-.  In  ill  11  if  ilUCIi-Ill    liJIli    linnlrlll  Jit,  the  11HI-.1 

magnificent  mausoleums  i.|  r  In  ■  di-umnjuhed  dead  , 
ami  in  •■  which  tire  those  uf  Michael  Angelo.  Marhia- 
vclli,  Galilei  and  A  Ificri.  The  churclies  of  St  Mark, 
St  Annwnciata  (uhich  contains  many  works  of  Del 
Sarto),  St  Maria  Novella  (in  which  are  the  finest 
works  of  Cimahue  and  the  earlier  Florentines),  St 
Spirito,  St  Trinita,  arc  ji.lmirabl'-  inoniiments  of  art, 
and  are  adorned  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
fre.scn-painli tigs  of  undent  musters ;  among  whicli 
those  of  Masaccki.  in  Llie  church  del  tannine,  are 
still  rich  objects  of  study  to  the  modern  artist,  as  they 
had  previously  been  to  Dii  Vinci.  Micliael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  &c.  In  the  palaces,  also,  there  are  gal- 
leries anil  collections  of  works  of  art  of  every  de- 
scription. The  palaces  tor-mi.  i.erini,  nnd  panicu- 
larly  Pitti,  which  last  has  recovered  llie  treasures 
that  had  been  carried  to  Paris,  and  among  them  llie 
iladauna  delta  Jaffa,  are  rich  in  fine  paintings.  But 
not  only  these,  but  perhaps  all  the  collections  of 
Europe,  are  eclipsed  liy  ihe  s-iillery  of  the  grand  duke. 
which  is  equally  ilisiin;;iushed  for  Ihe  number  and 
value  of  Ihe  works  it  contains.  {A  collection  of 
sketches  from  this  gallery  has  been  executed  in  100 

parts,   by  tlie  conservators  7.;iiii i,  Mnltnlvi    and 

Hargigli,  imder  the  direction  uf  Pierre  Benvenuti). 
iifrtiiiiijiie  statues,  suine  of  the  finest  are  Uie  Venus 
de'  Medici,  the  Two  Wrestlers,  the  Young  Apollo, 
the  Dancing  Faun,  the  Whelter,  the  Henna |hroditc, 
the  Group  ofNiobe.  Amor  and  Psyche.  &c.  Of  the 
paintings,  the  fine-i  are  the  works  „\  Hiipharl  (the 
Fnrnariita,  a  holy  fiiinily.  John  in  the  llilderness, 
pope  Julius  II.) ;  the  Venus  nf  Til  inn,  paintings  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  Fra  Bnrloloiuei!.  \c, 
which  are  in  the  Trilnme.  An  uecoiint  of  them  is 
given  in  Ihe  Ileal  Vallfria  di  Firm-',  hieiaa  in  Cor-  m 
louui  (Flor.,  1821).  The  collect  ion  of  nearly  four 
hundred  portraits  of  the  mo-t  celebrated  painters,  by 
themselves,  is  unique.  There  are  al-o  collections  of 
antique  and  modern  lnniucs.  uuslals,  and  valuable 
gems.  All  these  treasures  of  art  are  gratuitously 
exhibited  to  every  body,  and  are  nuen  for  the  use  of 
students.  The  acadeiny  of  fine  arts,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Henvenuli  and  llnf.  Morclien,  |>ro- 
duces  able  artist-,  has  an  esciilent  gallery,  i.-hi t-ity 
composed  of  old  i-'loi.niine  |  ainliiiLis,  that  liave  lieen 
Ininsfcrriil  Iruui  sr'cu!tiriu.il  coiiicnts  and  churches. 

The  literary  institutions  are  not  less  celebraleil. 
Here  are  a  university,  Ihe  Jcadrmia  Delia  Cruica, 
the  neailemy  of  lienrgofili.  Itc.  ilesides  the  Laiirrn- 
tian  and  many  other  jtiviu..  1  i  1 1 b" i r i '.■  s .  among  vhiiii 
that  of  the  grand  duke  contains  die  most  valuable 
works  of  modern  literature  in  all  languages,  there 
are  tlie  celebrated  MarucelliHiia  and  Magliabec- 
chiana,  of  which  the  latter  i-  very  rich  in  manuscripts 
ami  rare  printed  books.  The  museum  of  natural 
history,  in  forty  rooms,  coiilaui-  large  in inera logical, 
botanical,  and  zoological  colheiions.  avd  masterly 
anatomical  prejui  rut  ions  in  wax.  made  by  Clement 
Susini,  under  the  direction  of  i'linuina.  In  tlie 
hospiuils  of  St  Maria  inuna  and  Si  Bonifacio,  a  large 
number  of  young  men,  under  the  guidance  of  able 
teachers,  pursue  lln  study  of  medicine  theoretically 
and  practically,  mid    enjoy  the  benefit   of  medical 
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libraries,  an  anatomical  theatre,  botanical  gardens,  I  j»nrt  of  Uie  harlequin.  One  of  then,  calk 
&c.  !  /////«-/«,  is  still  a  favourite.     At  the  san 

There  are  several  theatres  in  Florence,  two  of  ■  di>  tinea  Mini  himself  by  his  poem  railed 
whidi  are  commonly  oj>en.  The  grand  opera  and  /«•  Srrfiiu  MuntJurn.  und  the  rrlwrur  «• 
the  ballet,  both  got  up  with  splendour  and  taste,  are  '  Ruth.  Hit  ilngr  of  Lo.is  MI.  was  Ji-s* 
represented  in  the  theatre  della  IVnroln,  hikI  the  In  I7KS,  he  became  a  member  nf  the  I 
comic  operas  in  the  theatre  del  fVieomero.  There  di-my.  After  the  death  of  the  duke  nf  IV 
are,  besid<»s,  several  theatres  for  the  lower  classes,  rctin-d  to  Sceaux.  in  coi;m  que  nee  of 
and  puppet-shows  ;  the  witty  and  amusing  Pulcinello,  finishing  all  nobles  Iroui  Pari*.  W 
mounted  on  a  movable  stupe  of  light  lioards.  plays  ,  engaged  in  finishing  his  joeia  Kj«liru 
his  merry  tricks  in  Uie  struts  by  day  and  night.  ,  arretted  by  I  he  oniers  of  the  couiinitie 
The  charms  of  a  residence  at  Florence  proceed  safety.  The  fall  ol*  Rohespiei  re  sived  h 
not  only  from  the  sight  of  its  present  licauty,  but  also  I  guillotine,  and  gave  one  of  his  friend*  an 
from  Uie  recol lotions  of  its  past  glory,  the  memorials    to  oUam  his  Itineration  :  but  his  suderinji 

licularly  thedreadfnl  suspense  w  hich  lit*  I 
tor  a  long  lime,  had  entirely  exhauster 
died,  hmiii  alter  leaving  the  prison,  at  S 
temlxT  13,  17*)  I.  As  a  poet,  Floriaj 
his  talents  successfully  in  more  than 
ment.  Facility,  grace.  Inrtnoiiy,  aiui  t 
rare  io  the  French  elm  run  it,  are  the  m< 
characteristics  of  his  works.  In  elevau 
he  is  deficient  in  fire,  strength,  and  culoi 
descriptions  of  manners  are  striking  and  i 
ticularly  his  pictures  of  pastoral  lite,  as.  t 
in  hit  hivourile  E*(*ll*\  An  a  writer  u 
ranks  immediately  after  Vm  I'miiaine 
called  him  by  the  tender  mime  ol  Fi**rn 
paints  in  a  striking  manner  the  s|*s:  ies  <> 
which  the  genius  «f  Florian  is  adiij  Uil,  a 


of  which  surround  you  at  every  step.  More  power- 
ful titan  the  remembrance  of  its  military  glory,  of  its 
heroes  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  great  council 
assembled  here  in  1478,  is  the  reflection,  tliat  arts 
and  sciences  first  revived  here,  and  commenced  the 
regeneration  of  Kiirope.  The  most  celebrated  names 
in  Italian  literature  and  art  an*  of  Florentine  origin. 
Refinement,  genius,  and  taste  rendered  the  a»e  of 
Lorenzo  6V  Medici  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  his- 
tory, and  took  root  so  deeply  a>  io  he  still  conspicuous 
in  the  city  where  he  ruled.  The  language  of  even 
the  lower  people  is  pure  and  graceful,  and  full  of 
delicacy  and  expression.  ( Generally  speaking,  the 
|>eople  ore  lively,  polite,  social,  devout,  and,  like 
other  Italians,  fond  of  the  theatre,  but,  in  industry 
and  dexterity,  surpassing  most  of  them. 

There  are  celebrated  si  Ik- manufactures  and  dyeing  |  belousr  his  f/«i /«/#■>  ;iuiitated  fnun  <  en  an 
establishments  in   Florence;   its    works    in    metal.    1'unh*  tn  r*r*.     His  prim  i  pal  works  j 
coaches,  piano-fortes,  scientific  iiistrumeiits,  the  pro-  i  iSunzalrr  tie  Citrtfaur,  S'vtmi  Vutu^Uut,\ 
ductioiis  of  its  press,  Lii  short,  all  articles  of  luxury,    his  dnnnatic  works,  the  ulmvf  mf-iitiiuiei 
ure   made    here    of    exquisite    workmanship;     its  _/#■/#.     His  Don  Qi/nofr  may  b»-   reswl  a< 
commerce  is  considemble.     The  environs  resemble  ;  original,  and  is  highly  iutercsiiu::.  Imiwc 
a  beautiful  garden,  and.  viewed  from   an   elevated  |  may  be  esteemed  by  later  translators, 
point,  seeni  to  be  sown  with  villas  and  village*,  v\  hit  h,    did  not  apjiear  until  after  tlie  death  of  Um 
as  Ariosto  remarked,  would  make  a  second  Rome,  ;      FLORIDA;  a  country  belonging  to 
if  they  could  l>e  collected  witliin  a  wall.     A  park.  |  States  of  America,  boumled  N.  by  A! 
with  a  farm-house,  called  the  Vntrinr,  which  lit-  >  Georgia,  E.  hy  the  Atlantic,  S.  and  W. 
close  by  the  city,   is  crowded  every  evuiing,  uvA    of.Mexieo.     The  northern  part  ol  the  «i 
particularly  during  the   festivals,  with    fasJnoiiLhie    clary  is  formed  by  the  Perdidu.  which  » 
visitors;  and  the  villas  of  the  grand  duke,  Fogg  io    from  Alalia  ma.   Florida  formerly  exu-udei 
I mpcrialc,  Careggi,  Pratolino  (with  the  statue  of  the    i»s  the   Mississippi,  the   northern    U>uu 
Apennines),  Poggio  a  Caluno,  all  of  them  richly    formed  by  St  Mary's  river  from  the  < 
adorned,  lioth  by  nature  and  art,  r.re  aLso  eharmiiu:  '  source,  tht  nee  by  a  riirhi  line  to  (hi*  \ 
places  for  excursions.     Florence  is  justly  called  la    Flint  river  unite*  with  the  Ap|uil :.cl. ictib 
brlfa,  and  Rome  itself  is  hardly  more  at  tractive  to  the    the  Ap]siiachicola  to  the  parallel  nf  b 
tniveller.     The  .Viwra  fiuiifn  ;/cr///  t'ittn  <h  Ftrruze  :  thence  due  west  on  that  |*arullel  to  Uie 
(with  views  ;  Florence)  is  \ery  useful  to  Hie  traveller.    The  j«art  lying  lietween  tlie  Mississippi  a 
Population  liet ween  70  a iii I  8(U NX).  now  included  in  the  state  of  Lotusani 

FLORENTINE  WORK ;  a  kind  of  mosaic  work,  |  part  between  Pearl  river  and  Uie  Pen] 
consisting  of  precious  stones  and  pieces  of  marble,  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  11k 
The  Florentines  were  distinguiiduHl  for  this  kind  of  of  the  Pcniido  is  under  the  territorial  go' 
work — hence  Uie  name.  .  Florida.     I. on.  fcow  l'-/  to  87u  W  W".; 

FLORIAN,  Je.in  Pikrkk  Claris  ik,  a  Lnxeful  *M"  N. ;  length  frmn  N.  to  S..  about 
French  writer,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  l'lonan,  average  breadth,  about  140;  square  n 
not  far  from iSative,  in  the  Lower  (e venues.  His  ( ;V\(XX).  The  principal  towns  are  1  alb 
predilection  lor  Spanish  literature  was  derived  from  >«*]it  of  government.  Pensacola,  St  Align 
his  mother,  (lilette  de  JSalgues,  a  native  of  Castile.  Smyrna,  and  St  Marks.  The  must  c 
The  taste  for  Uie  age  of  chivalnr  ami  its  customs,  risers  are  M  Jit!m's(  A ppalucuicoU,  Ii 
which  animates  Uie  romantic  poetry  of  Uie  Spaniards,  Suwaney.  and  CoiifMrub.  The  prinrip 
is  clearly  to  be  recognised  in  his  works.  An  uncle  Amelia  island.  The  rcucnil  a  sped  on  U 
of  Florian  hail  married  a  niece  of  Voltaire  ;  hisfaUier  ,  is  flat,  sandy,  ami  Kirn-n;  further  inland.  I 
was  a  friend  of  this  celebrated  author,  ami  the  author  altoundim:  in  natural  meadow* ;  a  rmngr 
of  the  Hcnrtddf  took  pleasure  in  encouraging  the  •■xteuds  through  the  |icniusula.  The  nvr 
talents  of  Uie  son  of  his  friend,  who  soon  became  his  wiiieh  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  tfX)  ibi 
favourite.  Florian  enten-«l  the  s«»rvice  of  the  duke  pronanent  feature  of  the  coiunry.  llieg 
of  PenthieA're  as  j^ige,  uml  lived  durim;  the  greater  ( •••-.ipiephenognw  or  Okefonoco.  nearly  ; 
part  of  the  year  with  the  duke  in  Paris.  D'Argen-  eirciitt.  lies  on  the  north  sale,  about  ball 
tal,  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  whose  house  was  the  resort  and  lialf  in  Georgia.  To  tlie  south  uf  I 
of  artists  and  litemry  men.  had  a  private  theatre,  A  lachua  sav  uiiikis.  a  lev  el  and  fertile  in 
where  the  first  dramatic  essays  of  riorum  were  re-  ir#es  and  shm b*. 
jr*  ented.     In  these  the  author  himself  plajnl  the        "lhe  lai'ds  <>|  FJon  !a.  in  their  grmn 
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I  sandy  :  ami  they  art  represented  as  not 


J*«.  "Ill*  bunk  have  been  divided 
rtL — 1.  Pme  4am>>i»,  which  constitute  a 
'die  country,  They  produce  vast  quaii- 
hv  anil  pitch  pine  ;  also  shrubs  in  grtiit 
.1  »  i:y  BMh  ■  ■**«  S "'!''"  sustenance  lo 
nb  «r  rattle.      Ill  vet  seasons,  orchards 

Buillirm  trees  iourisb  renin  rfciibly  ttcll 
■k.  8.  Htnmwck  land.  This  variety, 
Wt  the  main  body  of  good  land,  is  mi 
a  it  rises,  in  mounts  or  small  tufts  among 
Mnt  of  the  uplands  remote  from  the 
s  kind,  which  is  adapted  to  sugar-cane, 
t>,  potatoes,  and  pulse.  3.  Prairie*. 
turn  kinds,  one  found  in  Ihe  pine  bur- 
J  with  Kind,  and  sterile  ;  the  other 
'  Jl  wild  grass.  4.  Swampi. 
m    nu    x.iinB~the   river    and    inland 

latter  ore  the  most  valuable,  producing 
i  rtco.  anil,  in  some  instances,  ill''  liest 

and  lodi^o  in  thecountry.  5.  ilartbri. 
MB  art  onahiiuully  rowml  with  salt 
a  pnrt  with  fresh.  The  fresh  water 
bee  all  abundance  of  wild  oats.  f).  A 
and,  called  gab*,  consisting  of  water- 
•mi  with  spongy  earth,  and  trembling 
a  considerable  distance  about  tlie  spot 
7.  Elnated  grounds,  covered  witli  IniKc 

■HB&  in  vegetable  productions  in  exeat 
met  luTUriant  growth.  It  is  remarkable 
rstic  appearance  of  its  lowering  forest 
Jh  brilliaut  colours  of  its  shrubs.  The 
s.  canon,  and  chestnuts  grtiw  lo  an  ex- 
it and  height.     The  laurels,  especially 


eighl  did  en 
idiKtae  live  oat,  which,  after  forming  el 
Urn  to  twenty  feet  high,  mid  from  twelve 
b  fctt  in  circumference,  spreads  out  its 
in  seme  instances  fifty  [paces  on  every  side. 
s*.  Knerally  growing  in  watery  places,  has 
B  lit"  buttresses,  rising  around  its  kiwpr 
I  tarn,  rearing  a  stem  of  eighty  or  ninel  y 
>ni«s  not  a  flat,  horisontal  top,  like  an 
"lli.!,  i,t\fii  grim  inn;  ill  f.iresli  ill  I  of  ill  i 
fr.  iorj  present  the  appearance  of  a  greet) 
1'fwtp.l  on  columns  in  the  air.  Many 
'•  iMAicuuvlf  limes,  prunes,  peaches, 
■Ifigi,  grow  wild  in  the  forests.  St  John's 
I  «Bie  of  the  lakes,  are  bordered  with 
BfS;  nod  olives  are  cultivated  with  'iic- 
*  nf  the  most  important  productions  to 
tfinutry  ii  well  adapt"!  arc  sugar.  coffee. 
'. iixlipju.  lolcii'fTi,  vines,  olives,  oranges, 
<  other  tropical  fruits.  The  waters  ton- 
is  kinds  of  excellent  fish,  and  they  also 
illijiaton  and  oilier  lizards.  The  thernio- 
■auner  usually  stands  between  81"  and 
irml»ii  in  the  shade,  and,  in  July  and 
nuently  rises  to  ii4°.  The  sun  is  seunth- 
iwhi,  hi  winter  it  very  rarely  freezes, 
ild  ever  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  China 
tun  the  end  of  September  In  the  end  of 
ire  is  not,"  says  Yolney,  "  perhaps,  a 
in  the  world." 
i  of  Fiorina,  from  Piajm  Florida,  •■< 

if,  was  given  In  litis   region   hj   Juan 


■  [liiiiisJi  mini-lei  in  the  reign  of 
ii  .li-iin^iiidii'd  lor  his  great  ser- 
■s  iii  the  cause  of  Spnin,  but  des- 
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Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Spaniih  discoverer,  in  151: 
For  a  loii[{  time,  the  mime  was  general,  in  Spanish 
works,  for  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 
The  region  now  called  {'amtimi  was  formerly  in- 
cluded under  Florida,  nod  received  tl it' name  Caro- 
lina from  the  French,  who  nttriupted  to  eoioniie  it 
during  the  religious  troubles  in  tile  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  This  colony  c-ndiired  incredible  hardships,  and 
was  extirpated  dy  tin  Spaniards,  who  sent  out  an 
expedition  for  tliis  purpose  in  1564.  With  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Florida  reiaitinrd  in  tlie 
liands  of  tlie  Spaniards  till  ITU3,  when  it  was  ceded 
to  the  British  government.  In  1781,  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Florida,  don  duke*,  conquered  West 
Florida  j  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1 78S,  tlie  whole 
of  hoth  Florida*  was  ceded  back  by  Ureal  Britain 
to  Spain.  In  181  >.  negotiations  were  cominenceil 
between  the  United  Slates  mid  SjKiin  for  tlie  cession 
of  Florida  to  the  former,  and  n  treaty  to  that  cfled. 
was  entered  into.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  Spain, 
October,  1880;  Iiy  the  United  State*,  February. 
1831  ;  and,  in  July  of  tlie  latter  year,  Florida  was 
finally  taken  possession  of  Iiy  general  Jackson,  by 
order  of  tlie  government.  l'resciit  population  of 
Florida.  iilK.nl' 35,000. 

FLORIDA  BLANCA  (Fa 
nino)  count  of;   Spanish 
Charles  III.  ;  amandistin^ 

and  enterprises  in  the  cause  of  Spain 
lined  also  to  experience  a  emit  reverse  oi"  fortune, 
ilis  family  name  was  Monino.  He  wns  born  in 
1730,  at  Murcia,  where  his  father  was  a  notary, 
studied  in  tlie  university  or  Salamanca,  ami  soon 
rendered  himself  so  conspicuous,  that  he 
trusted  with  the  unjnirlani  post  of  Spanish  a 
1  — '  Rome  during  ilic  pontificate  of  Clement  XIV. 
t  office,  he  di-.plnyrd  great  ability  ill  several 
emergencies.  Me  p:irt.ii -nlarly  ih-iinguished  bimself 
by  his  activity  ui  tbealmlitioiiof  the orderof  Jesuits, 
and  in  the  election  of  Pius  VI.  Charles  HI.,  muling 
iniself  olilk'ed  to  dismiss  lirimalili,  the  minister  of 
liirtigu  atliiirs,  desirrd  linn  In  iniuiinate  his  succes- 
sor,      (irimiihli    itc iiii'inlt'il    Monino,   who    vul- 

accordingly  created  i.imnl  Floii'la  UlancB,  and  re- 
i.-ived  the  dcpartmciit  of  foreign  ufl'uirs,  together 
ivith  that  of  justice  and  acts  of  grace,  and  tlie  super- 
intendence of  the  [msts,  hJL'hwiiys,  and  public  ninga- 
tines  in  Spain  ;  so  that  Ilis  uutltorily  was  almost 
iiulimitid.  lie  iiiiiiiiliN'uii  |  ni(.<'i.uiches,  end  causeil 
the  pust-ronds  to  lie  made  practicable;  directed 
Ins  attention  lo  the  must  important  subjects  of  gen- 
eral police,  particularly  in  the  capital ;  einbellishcil 
Madrid,  ami  was  on  every  mra-iim  tlie  active  friend 
;es.  He  endeavoured  lo  con- 
firm the  good  iiiiderstJiiidin^  which  c\isted  between 
the  courts" of  Sptiin  iind  1'nrtugal,  by  a  double  inter- 
marriage (1785).  Ilis  ntleiiipt,  however,  to  secure 
the  succession  to  the  I h roue  of  I'nrtugal  to  a  Spanisli 
prince,  proved  abortive.  The  military  enterprises 
vliifh  In.-  projecleil.  the  ntlnck  iijxm  Algiers  (1777), 
md  the  siege  of  (■ilirnltEir  (ITS?!),  were  unsnecess- 
itl,  A  short  time  befon-  the  death  of  king  Charles 
II.  (Uctolier,  1788),  he  requester]  penui'sion  to 
etire,  and  jireseuted  to  the  kinp  a  justification  of 
lis  ministerial  career.  The  king  expressed  liimseif 
latisfied  with  the  latter,  but  refused  lo  accept  his 
esignation.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  IV,, 
however,  his  enemies,  mining;  whom  was  the  prince 
of  peace,  succeeded  in  ctlcctiiig  Ins  disgrace  (L70B). 
imprisoned  in  the  citadel  nf  I  :n  m  pel  una,  bui 
n  restored  lo  liberty,  and  banished  to  his 
In  1808,  he  appeared  mice  more  upon  the 
pnlilical  tliealre,  at  the  time  of  convening  lite  cortes 
but  died  Kovember  SO  of  tlie  same  jenr,  at  lite  age 
of  nearly  eighty  years. 
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FLO  KIN — FLOWKRS. 


FLORIN  is  sometimes  used  for  a  coin,  ami  some- ;  ami  too  frequently  in  the  /kmruh,  the  bei 
times  for  a  money  of  account.  The  florin  coin  is  of  studied  simplicity  is  at  once  overlooked 
different  values.  The  gold  florins  are  mo*t  of  them  j  strayed.  Auditors  who  are  fonder  of  even 
of  a  coarse  alloy,  some  of  them  not  exceeding  lliir- '  of  expression,  and  more  alive  to  flutter  thai 
teen  or  fourteen  carats,  and  none  of  them  seventeen  '  meat,  applaud  these  sacrifices  to  vanity  ; 
and  a  half.  As  to  silver  florins,  those  of  Holland  who  prefer  nature  to  affectation,  and  bstef 
are  worth  about  Is.  8d.     See  Coin.  to/eW.  know  exactly  liow  to  value  »urfa  ] 

FLORIS,  Franvih,  a  painter,  whose  family  name  FLOWKK-t'LCX'K  is  a  conirit bikt  to* 
was  Vriendt,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1520.  He  time  by  means  of  flowers. — Flowers,  M 
was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  Rapharl  of '  known,  open  and  shut  according  to  the  sb 
Flanders.  He  studied  the  art  of  painting  under  |  atmosphere,  or  according  to  tlie  length  of 
Lombard,  at  Liege.  The  pupil  soon  surpassed  his  '  Some,  liowe\ er,  open  at  certain  how  of 
master.  Alter  his  return  to  Antwerp,  Floris  estab-  '  as,  for  instance,  early  in  the  morning  « 
lished  a  school  for  painters  in  that  city.     He  alter-  I  e\ening,  and  thus  afford  the  means  of  iinb 


wards  went  to  Italy,  where  his  taste,  j»articula>  ly  in 
design,  was  improved  bv  the  study  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Michael  Angelo ;  but  lie  never  equalled 
the  grace  and  purity  of  form  which  distinguished 
the  Florentine  and  Roman  masters.  His  style  was 
grand.;  but  his  colouring  and  his  figures  are  re- 
proached willi  dryness  ami  stiffness.  After  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  he  was  cupped  to  execute 
im|K)rtant  paintings,  and  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  he  squandered  by  his  excesses.     He 


time.  If.  for  instance,  flowers  are  rbo* 
regularly  open  one  Itour,  ami  then  shut  • 
others,  that  o)>eii  and  shut  the  next  Imur. a 
lie&ide  the  former,  and  so  on  until  suinet,  i 
time- piece  of  flowers. 

FLOWKR  I)K  LIS,  or  FLOW F.R  DK  I 
heraldry;  a  bearing  representing  the  lily,  • 
tfUfrn  of  jltttvrr*.  and  the  tru*  htmgtjfkm 
juajfttif ;  but  of  late  it  is  become  more 
lieuig  borne  in  some  coats  one,  in  other* 


boasted  of  being  the  boldest  drinker  of  his  time,    others  five,  and  in  some  *rw»<>, or  »pread  al 


escutcheon  in  great  numbers. 

FLOWERS,  Aktifh  iai.  ;   n   con^ideraL 
of  French  manufacture.     They  were  first 


and,  to  sustain  his  reputation,  drank  on  the  most 
extravagant  wagers,  lie  composed  with  remarka- 
ble ease.     His  intemperance  brought  him  to  an  early 

grave.  Most  of  his  works,  and,  in  jwrticular,  hN  '  Sirima.  in  Tuscany  ;  and  Florence.  Milan. V. 
triumphal  arclics,  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  j  other  towns  in  Italy,  were  for  a  long  turn 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.  into  Antwerp,  and  his  {  places  where  this  manufacture  flourished.  A 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  have  often  been  engraved  the  l>cst  artificial  flowers  are  made  at  Par 
by  skilful  artists.  His  |iainting<  are  to  lie  met  with  liourdeaux,  Kouen,  Nantes,  and  Marseil 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  Spaini  Paris,  Vienna,  and  !  astonishing  ski  1  and  taste,  and  exact  im 
Dresden.  He  died  in  1570.  Few  artists  have  had  I  nature.  They  are  worn  in  the  hair,  in  Inn 
so  many  disciples.     He  had  more  tlian  1?0,  amongst  j  In  former  times,  in  the  height  of  the  frthiur 


fnr  {lorcelain.  flowers  of  all  kinds  were 

{torcelain,  and  the  odour  of  the  real  flower 
>y   means  of  perfumes ;   lait  tliey  are  I 


wliom  were  his  two  sons ;  one  of  whom,  Francis 
Floris,  has  some  celebrity  as  a  painter. 

FLORL'S,  Loci  is  ANN.Lrs ;  a  Roman  historian, 
was  probably  a  native  of  Spain  or  Gaul.     He  lived  ,  esteemed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  i      FLOWKKS.  in  chemistry;  a  term  fori 
and  wrote  an  abridgment  (epitome)  of  Roman  history    plied  to  a  variety  of  si il stances  procured  b 
in  four  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the    lion,  in  the  form  of  slightly  cohering  iwwuV 
first  time  of  closing  the  temple  of  Janus,  in  the  reign  \  in  all  old  liooks,  we  find  mention  made  of 
of  Augustus.     His  style  is  florid,  and  not  sufficiently  j  of  antimony,  arsenic,  tine,  and  bismuth,  i 
simple  for  history.     Some  are  of  opinion  that  the    the   sublimed   oxides  of  the^e   metals,  i 
work  of  Florus  liclongs  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  but  i  or  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  tt» 
that  it  lias  come  down  to  us  with  interpolations  in  ;  have  also  still  in  u*e, though  not  generally, 
facts  and   language.     The  best  edition  is   that  of  fluwvr*  of  sulphur,  lienioin,  &c. 
Duker  (Ley  den,   1744);  later  ones  are  by  Fischer        FLOWKRS.  Lanucauk  or.     Indie  yon 
(17ti0),and  Title  (I81D).  imaginative  period  of  nations,  flower*,  a 

FLOS,   in  chemistry;  the   most  subtile  jmrts  of .  colours,  and  other  objects  of  sense,  often  I 
bodies,  separated  from  the  more  gross  parts  by  sub-    cular  symbolical  sigiuficat ions  attached  to 
limation,  in  a  dry  form.  does  not  know  that  llie  rose  is  the  flowt* 

FLOTSAM,  JKTSAM,  ami   LAGAN,  in   law.    the  flower  of  love  '?     Who  does  not  reraeari 
FMsam  is  when  a  ship  is  sunk  or  cast  away,  ami    passage  of  Sliaksncare,  where  rosemary, 
the  goods  float  on  the  sea;  jetsam  is  when  a  ship  is  j  of  widows  ami  of  mourning  for  the  (ley. 


in  danger  of  being  sunk,  ami,  to  lighten  the  ship,  I  happily  introduced  ?  In  Asia,  where  then 
rhe  goods  are  thrown  overboard,  and  the  ship,  not-  is  livelier  and  less  checked  by  intellectual  < 
withstanding,  perishes ;  and  lagnti  is  when  the  goods  than  in  Kuro]>e.  and  where  die  art  of  writ 
so  cast  into  the  sea  are  so  heavy  that  they  sink  to  the  generally  practised,  the  language  of  ti 
bottom,  and  therefore  the  mariners  fasten  to  them  a  acquired  a  more  distinct  character.  The  si 
huoy  or  cork,  or  such  other  thing  us  will  not  sink,  i  of  flowers  lias  become  more  distinctly  ftxc 
to  enable  them  to  find  them  again.  I  art  of  combining  them,  so  a*  to  express  i 

FLOI'RISH  ;  an  appellation  sometimes  given  to  '  single  idea,  but  connected  thoughts  has  j 
the  decorative  mites  which  a  singer  or  instrumental  ]  The  seclusion  of  women  in  the  Kast.  and 
performer  adds  to  a  passage,  with  the  tk<uble  view  i  ni nee  of  writing.  *  connected  with  their 
of  heightening  the  effect  of  the  composition,  and  of  i  giuation.  which   personifies  every  < 
displaying  hi*  own   flexibility   of  voice  or  finger,  j  considered  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  •*■<- 

Then*    is   nothing   of  which  a  sensible  performer  ] 

will  be  more  cautious  than  of  the  introduction  of  J     .  ,Wlcir  M.«wi«-n.  in  bi»  Tm ■  Twa-,, 

Jfoyrmnrt,  because  he  is  never  so  much  in  danger  of  bu.  and  Pairotine  (London,  istm,  phiiaaU 
mistaking,  as  when  he  attempts  to  improve  his  mi-  ;  "n  n|y  travrl*.  I  only  mrt  «i 
lhart  Urw.     With  perform,™  ,*  Mile  U.sto.  plain  '  ^^VU^S," 
l«assBges  are  indiscriminate  invitations  to  ornament  ;    tbmi  »ui*i  human. 


one  ' 

amtvff*  :  abc  was  i 
talent  ma»  looked  m 


FLOWERS  OF  AXTIMO.W- 


Egc  Whoever  h*i  aren  a  lively  11*1  inn  girl 
■  appiuiuufiit  with  her  lover,  by  ihililfiiinj 
r  wait  iter  linger  to  repre -col  the  suii.  and  then 
[  the  sign  of  two.  or  an;  oilier  number,  to  iti- 
■  jmnmiki  hour  after  sunset,  or  More  suu- 
xmetlnH  a*  the  6  gun'  is  mode  on  une  or  the 
(ah*  tid*  of  UK  circle,  will  iiul  be  surprised  ti  lat  the 
aafc*  at  th*  Kast  cui  earry  on  a  correspondence  by 
MM*  uf  (u«n.  It  is  true  they  nu  only  convey 
ami  Dotaii)*,  wk*  us  ■'  thy  grief  pains  me,"  $ 
la  their  Ule  u  H  lUivtnnl,  that  they  bare  little 
a>  — jiij.  Tlir  beuqaet,  which  is  used  as  a  letter, 
(•railed  JnWiv.  Tile  language  of  flowers  is,  of  course, 
arWrary.  ■»]  a  bnuc|ia-i  which  ■  Persian  girl  would 
■ftrnttnl.  vihiM  \w  uuiiitclhi-ililti  to  an  Egyptian 
iaamtr  of  the  tiarem.  The  charm  of  novelty  lias 
i  ■!'—  attracted  attention  in  the  West  to  this 
mdW  1—x  in)  i  end  dictionaries  have  been  com- 
fwd  la  explain  its  mysteries,  ilnt  the  Kuropcan 
m»  an  U»  much  mattrr-oi-liiot  people  to  find  plra- 
■» ■  the  bahuuai  utc of  thrse  emblem',  which urt-. 
Wliiler,  UOpahlc  of  expressing  tile  complicated 
•has  iffU|rtng  op  in  active  and  intellectual  society. 
Mains,  a  the  work  already  mentioned,  says.  "A 
1  wk>*  Uy  0/  in Jumi "»  wooed  by  un  invisible  lover. 
1»  tfct  f"a?r»«  of  Lite  courtship,  a  hyacinth  rs  ocrn- 
I  »MD)  in»d  in  her  pnth  bj  nit  unknown  bond, 
mi  Ike  fcaaie  attendant  at  the  lath  does  the  office 
rfi  Matwy.  and  talks  of  a  certain  ellendi  seeking 
a  a«h't  la**,  m  •  nightingale  aspiring  to  die  affec- 
■aauf  a  em-. "  In  &  Oriental  language  of  dowers, 
-  — «  r-'-'H',  wider  di-Vr.nt  circunu' 
•  MinMHiK«;  For  instance,  a  n 


atbM  laairei  mrooi  thtrr  u  no  knot.  In  tlie  works 
11  U.  ■  nsjoct,  pili'i-li'  ij  j  ■  r ;  e  1 .  -  i  j . .  1 1 1  r  in  lierniaii;  mid 
Imrr.  iWtt  is  lets  delicacy  of  shading  in  the  ei- 
ftraata  TV  Germain  liave  n  very  old  proverb 
Omimi  Btmmr  ifrechen  (to  speak  through  lower*), 
■tit*  aant  to  speak   uidlrectly  arid  ilurkly.     The 

awl  aader  condition  of  Secrecy. 
("LOWERS  OF  ANTIMONY.  See  AMimtutg. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR.  See  Sulphur. 
ROWERS.  Pustiko  or,  in  the  nrl  of  paint. 
*f ;  Ike  representation  of  flower,,  which  forms  a  de- 
pruaent  of  the  art  by  itself.  The  highest  perfection 
J  men  productions  is  nrrtirticy,  and  they  belong, 
*  wine,  to  a  ariaadaMIe  liranch  ol  the  art.  The 
HoeMirated  Bower- painters  an-  tluytiim,  Rucliel 
«op*.  Serfier,  Verendatl,  Mignon.  Ittej-il.  DresS- 
W.    Ve  Pumiotg. 

FLOWER  THAOF  in  Holland.  Haarlem  was 
aojrrfj  the  ceatrc  of  this  trade.  In  I53li  and  1637, 
■  rtal  tulip  mama  prevail.:-.!  in  Hollaml.  linllis, 
••a*  the  ieilrr  diil  not  possess,  were  sold  at  enor- 
am  pricn,  00  ciiiHliiiun  tliat  they  should  be  dc- 
fcaoil  to  the  purdiaser  at  a  given  time.  13,000 
"^atwere  paid  l'»r  a  siji»!c  s.  mj^r-Augustus;  for 
t  at  ibeta  togetlier,  :«.».('» K)  fi.;  (•.»■' lit  gmin5 
fbu*50Oli  llir  L"»5  grains  of  udminil ■l.i.-tkell- 
aaafc,  more  tlian  «I0Q  A.;  for  admiral- Kiikbuiien, 
Ikaa  5000.hr.  For  a  viceroy,  on  one  occasion, 
jail  4  tons  of  wheat,  H  tons  of  rye,  4  fat  oxen. 
•  m.  It  sheep,  1  hhds.  of  wine,  4  bis.  of  lieer. 
I  Ms.  of  butter,  1000  lbs.  of  cheese,  n  bundle  of 
"*  a,  audi  a  silver  pitcher.  At  an  auction  in 
ar.  •.imp  bull*. «  pre  sold  for  more  than  90  fJOOfl. 
la  uUivihial  in  Amsterdatn  gained  more  tiinn 
•a»  ant-ins,  l»j  this  trade,  in  four  months.  In  one 
**T<*  Holland,  it  is  •aid.ntore  tliau  10JJOO,000  tulip 
Ub  were  sold.  Hut  when,  on  account  of  the  pur- 
r*»aii  tefusiDK  to  pay  the  511ms  agreed  upon,  tlie 
•«BH(enmil  (April  *7.  I&1T)  onlere.1  that  such 
■aa  saottld  be  eiaited,  like  other  debts,  in  tlie  com- 
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mon  wny,  tlie  exlmvagttnl  prir*»  fell  at  once,  and  a 
temper-Augustus  could  be  had  for  60  florins  :  yet  tlie 
profits  of  raising  rare  tulips  were  afterwards  consid- 
erable ;  and,  even  m  present,  wi-  find  K5—  IS)  li.  the 
price  of  a  single  Mre  tulip,  in  the  nitalogues  of  tlm 
llatirl.iii  florists.  I'ntil  tlie  time  of  the  French  rev« 
lution.  Uie  florists  oflluarlem  obtained  their  bulbs 
principally  from  Lisle,  and  other  towns  in  Flanders, 
where  U10  clergy  were  engaged  in  raising  them. 
They  afterward*  carried  im  tin-  business  tliemselvrs  - 
but  tlie  whole  trade  is  now  oflitlle  importance.  Eveii 
after  the  decline  of  iliis  truili-,  Al.-mser.did  not  lose 
its  reputation  for  possessing  tlie  first  nmateurs  Binl 
connoisseursi  in  flowers.  Persons  in  independent  cir- 
cumstBiices  engaged  in  cultivating  Howers,  particu- 
larly hyacinths.  Florists  obtain  their  sopplies,  not  only 
of  hyacinths,  but  also  of  ranunculuses,  auriculas, 
pinks,  anemones,  &c,  the  demand  for  which  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  partly  from  that  source,  and 
partly  from  foreign  countries,  llaiirleni  still  con- 
tinues to  be  tlie  emporium  for  the  most  lieoutifiil  of 
these  articles.  1 1  jncintlis  first  Organ  to  rise  In  esti- 
mation in  mo.  In  that  year,  1850  fl.  were  paid  for 
I ttsse-non.pl us- ultra,  and  in  tile  same  proportion  lot 
others.  Between  Alcmaer  and  Leydrn  there  are 
more  than  twenty  acres  uf  bind  appropriated  to  hi 
aeioths  alone,  which  thrive  best  in  u  loose  and  sandy 
soil.  There  are  still  twelve  or  thirteen  great  florist, 
in  and  around  Haarlem,  besides  a  number  of  less 
importance.  They  send  their  flowers  to  Germany. 
Kussij.  England,  (tc,  and  even  10  Turkey  and  the 
cape  of  tiood  Hope. 

FLOWING;  the  position  of  lite  sheets  or  lo.ver 
men  of  the  principal  sails,  when  they  are  loosened 
tlie  wind,  so  as  to  receive  it  more  nearly  perpen- 
dicular than    when  tliej  are  close  hauled,  alllmugli 
more  obliquely  than  when  ening  Ijefore  the  wind,     A 
ship  is,  therefore,  said  Ir>  luive  a  flowing  sheet,  wlirn 
the  wind  crosses  the  line  of  her  course  nenrly  at  right 
igles  ;  that  is  to  kit,  a  ship  steering  due  north,  with 
E  wind  at  the  east,  or  directly  on  her  side,  will  have 

ise  all,  she  would  sail  two  ( u.  nearer  the  wind. 

1..  N.  N.  E. 

FLUATES,  in  chemistry;  -;iUs  first  discovered  by 
Scheele.  and  distin-ui-lieii  t>y  the  following  pruper- 
ies  :  U'heu  sulphnrie  acid  i-  j. on  red  iijmii  them,  they 
■ui t  acrid   vapours  of  fluoric    acid,  which  corrode 

Slass.  When  healed,  several  of  them  phosphoresce 
hey  are  not  decomposed  by  heal,  nor  altered  by 
umbustibles.  They  combine  with  silica  by  means 
of  heat.  Mast  of  than  are  sparingly  soluble  in  ivnlor. 
FLUE.  Nicholas  von  okh,  a  Swiss  statesman, 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  hi-,  life,  was  born  in  the 
illage  of  Sitxeln,  in  the  canton  of  Uuterwaldeii.  In 
■vend  military  expeditions,  he  exhibited  no  less 
humanity  than  valour:  and.  as  counsellor  of  his 
equally  distinguished  for  wisdom  and 
i'  dignity  of  lii in/"  111  in-ill.  winch  "i 
he  deeliticsl.  I'rom  iiis  youtli,  he  wi 
coiiii'iiiphilise  life,  noil  was  ubsteuiioi 
in  his  habits.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  after 
having  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  goodcitiien, 
and  becume  the  (at  her  often  1hil.l1. 11 ,  lie  determined, 
with  tlie  consent  of  hi,  wife,  to  ijiiitlhe  world.  11  ud  live, 
ti  future,  in  solitude.  I  le  chose  for  his  residence  aso. 
itary  spot,  not  far  distant  from  Saxeiu,  whicli  was  eu- 
ivened  only  by  a  waterfall.  There  he  spent  his  lime 
11  prayers  mid  pious  inediliuioiis.  Hi.  reputation 
r as  increased  by  tlie  report  that  he  lived  without 
nod,  except  the  Lord's  supper,  of  which  he  partook 
mce  a-month.  All  who  sIlhhI  in  need  of  counsel  or 
tonsolation  had  recourse  to  him,  us  mi  experienced 
and  judicious  adviser.  He  soon  la-came  tlie  bene- 
factor ol"  tlie  whole  country.      Jealousj  and  disliurl 
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had  risen  among  the  eight  cantons  which,  at  that 
time,  composed  the  Swiss  confederacy.  It  was  sus- 
petted  Uiat  the  Uioty  taken  from  the  Rurgundiaiis, 
defeated  a  short  time  previous  at  Nancy,  had  not 
been  faithfully  divided ;  the  larger  aristocratic 
towns  made  common  cause,  ami  wished  to  receive 
1'reyburg  and  Soieure  into  the  confeileracy,  to  which 
the  smaller  democratic  cantons  were  opposed.  An 
assembly  of  die  deputies  of  the  confederate  cantono, 
which  was  held  at  Stanti  (tlie  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Ciiterwalden),  in  1481,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
these  affairs  into  consideration,  was  agitated  by  the 
most  violent  debates.  The  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy, and,  with  it,  tlie  ruin  of  the  liberty  of 
Switzerland,  which  must  have  beru  the  inevitable 
consequence,  seemed  at  hand.  At  Uiis  crisis,  bnt- 
ther  Claim,  as  Nicholas  was  now  culled,  appeared  in 
tlie  assembly  of  the  deputies.  1  lis  great  reputation, 
his  lofty  and  dignified  appearance,  which  seemed  to 
bespeak  a  messenger  from  heaven,  his  conciliating 
but  powerful  language,  in  which  he  painied  the  din- 
gers of  separation,  and  exhorted  to  union,  produced 
ouch  an  impression  (Hi  the  assembly,  that  a  compact, 
famous  in  Swiss  history  as  tlie  covenant  of  SUintt, 
was  immediately  entered  into  (Dec.  22,  14K1)  ;  all 
differences  were  composed,  Frcyhurg  and  Soieure 
were  received  into  the  confederacy,  and  tlie  liberty 
of  Switxerland  was  saved.  Itauher  Cuius,  after 
having  complete,!  this  work,  returned,  amidst  the 
blessings  of  his  fellow  citiiens,  to  his  cell,  when*  he 
continued  teaching  virtue  and  wisdom,  till  his  death. 
May  ggt  1487,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  All 
Tnterwalden  followed  his  body  to  the  tomb,  ami  all 
Swiuerland  mourned  his  death ;  foreign  princes 
honoured  his  memory;  and,  in  1071,  (lenient  X. 
caused  him  to  be  beatified. 

FLUENT,  hi  fluxions ;  tlie  flowing  quantity,  or 
that  which  is  continually  increasing  or  decreasing, 
whether  line,  surface,  solid,  &c.     See  Calculus. 

FLUID,  in  physiology;  an  appellation  given  to 
all  bodies  which  yield,  without  separation,  to  the 
slightest  pressure,  easily  move  among  themselves, 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  all  changes  of  posi- 
tion, M)  as  always  to  preserve  a  level  surface.  All 
fluids,  excel >t  those  sn  the  form  of  air  or  gas,  are 
iucouipre»ible  in  any  considerable  degree.  All 
fluids  gravitate  or  weigh  in  projtorlion  to  their 
quantity  of  matter,  not  only  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
vacuo,  but  in  their  own  elements.  Although  this 
law  seems  so  consonant  to  reason,  it  was  sup|KJ-,cd 
by  ancient  naturalists,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
equal  and  general  pressure  of  all  fluiil>,  that  tlie  eom- 
|MHieiit  pari*,  or  tlie  panicles  of  the  same  element, 
did  not  gravitate  or  rest  on  each  other  ;  so  tliat  the 
weight  of  a  vessel  of  water,  Inlawed  in  air,  would 
lie  entirely  lost  when  the  fluid  was  weighed  in  its 
own  clement.  The  following  experiment  seems  to 
leave  this  question  perfectly  decided  :  take  a  common 
bottle,  corked  close,  with  some  shot  in  tlie  inside  to 
make  it  sink,  and  fasten  it  to  the  end  of  a  scale 
l>cam  ;  then  immerse  tlie  bottle  in  water,  and  balance 
the  weight  in  the  opposite  scale ;  afterwards  open 
the  neck  of  the  Ixittle,  and  let  it  fill  with  water, 
which  will  cause  it  to  sink ;  then  weigh  the  bottle 
again.  Now  it  will  he  found  tliat  the  weight  of  tlie 
water  which  is  contained  in  tlie  InHtlc  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  weights  in  the  scale,  when  it  i- 
lialauced  in  air  ;  which  sufficiently  shows  tliat  tlie 
weight  of  the  water  is  the  same  in  both  situations. 
As  the  particles  of  fluids  jkxsos  weight  as  a  common 
property  of  bodies,  it  seems  reasonable,  that  they 
should  possess  thf  consequent  power  of  gravitation 
which  belong  to  bodies  in  general.  Therefore. 
stippo«iii£  i he  | >ur tides  winch  compose  fluids  to  be 
equal,  their  irra  \ilalioti  must  likewise  he  equal;  so 


that  in  the  descent  of  fluids,  when  the  pan 
stopped  and  supported,  tlie  gravitation  nrir 
one   particle   will  not  have  more    propen 
another    to  chauge   its  situation ;    and,  I 
impelling    force   has   subsided,  I  he    parti 
remain  at  absolute  re«l.     From  the  gravity 
arises  their  pressure,  which  is  always  pru| 
to  the  gravity.     For  if  the  particles  of  fli 
equal  magnitude  and  weight,  the  gravity  or 
must  In*  proportioned  to  tlie  depth,  and 
every  horizontal   line  of  fluid  ;    coosequei 
pressure  on  tlie  bottom  of  vessels  is  equal 
part.     The  pressure  of  fluids  upward*  is  eqi 
pressure  downwards,  at  any  given  depth. 
I»ose  a  column  of  water  to  consist  of 
number  of  jmrlicles,  acting  upon  each  . 
|>erpeudicular  direction,  the  first  particle  ■ 
the  second  with  its  own  weight  otily  ;  am 
second  is  stationary,  or  fixed   by  tlie   sur 
j articles,  according  to  the  third  law  of  mot 
action  and  reaction  are  equal,  it  is  evident 
action  or  gravity,  in  the  first,  is  repel  led  in 
degree  by  the  reaction  of  the  second;  ami 
manner,  tlie  second  acts  on  tlie  third,  with 
gravity  added  to  tliat  of  tlie  first ;  but  Mill 
tion  increases  in  an  equivalent  decree,  aj 
throughout  tlie  whole  depth  of  tlie  fluid. 
tides  of  a  fluid,  at  the  same  depth,  press  ea 
equally  in  all  directions.     This  appears  to 
of  the  very  nature  of  fluids ;  for,  as  the 
give  way  to  every  impressive  force,  if  the 
amongst   themselves  should  lie  unequal,  i 
could  never  lie  at  rest,  which  is  contrary  U 
ciicc  ;  therefore  we  conclude  tliat  the  |-artk 
each  other  equally,  which  keeps  them  in  ti 
places.     This  principle  applies  to  the  wl 
fluid  a*»  well  as  a  purl.     For  if  four  or  fi 
lubes  of  diflerciit  tonus,  be  immersed 
tlie  corks  in  tlie  ends  are  taken  out,  •••«-  ~ 
flow  through  tlie  various  windings  of  tlie 
tulies  ;  and  rise  in  all  of  them  to  the  same  I 
it  stands  in  the  straight  tube ;  therefore  ti 
of  fluids  must  be  equally  pressed,  in  all  dj 
during  their  n scent  through  tlie  various  a 
tlie  tulie ;  otherwise  the  fluid  could  nut  rb 
same  height  in  them  all.     From  tlie  mutual 
and   equal   act  it  hi  of   tlie   particles  of   flt 
surface  will  In*  perfectly  smooth,  and  parall 
horizon.     If,  froin  any  exterior  cause,  the  n 
water  has  some  parts  higher  than  the  re 
will   sink  down  by  the  natural  force  of 
gravitation,  and  diffuse  themselves  into  an  * 
fa«*e.     See  Hyrfrtuttatic*. 

FLUIDITY;  the  state  of  bodies  when  I 
are    very   readily   motaiiic  ui  all  dirt     •» 
nxpeet   to  each  other.     Many   useful  muA 
proj terries  arise  out  of  this  modification  d 
whir] i  form  tlie  basis  of  the  mechanical  scJen 
/li/f/ruxf/i/tcs,  and  are  of  considerable  imp 
chemistry.      Hut  the  attention  of  the  c« 
chiefly  directed  to  the  state  of  fluiditv,  a 
affect  the  component  ] tarts  of  bodies.     A  fc 
may  he  converted  into  a  fluid  by  heat.     Tin 
temperature  at  which  this  is  effected,  the  am 
tlie  Iwdy  is  said  to  be.     All  fluids,  not  exce 
fixed  metals,  appear,  from  various  huts  If 
]K>^ed  to  aniline  the  elastic  form,  and  this  I 
rc;idily  the  higher  the  temjieralure.     Whet 
is  heated  to  such  a  detrrcc  tliat  its  elasticity 
to  the  pressure  of  the  air,  its  interior  parti 
witli  ebullition.     The  capacity  of  a  dense 
caloric  is  greater  than  ilm I  of  the  same  bu> 
solid,  but  less  tlian  when  in  the  elastic        ». 
wen*  not  the  ca>e.  ilw>  assumption  of  —r 
elastic  state  would  be  scarcely  nt  all  grw 
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m,  instantly  as  to  sense 
-  of  dens*  fluidity  U|'pi-nri 
chemical  combination  tlun 
.!:■.':.■  ■■':■;. .  In  i  in-  solid  state 
ents  the  parts  from 
lencics ;  ami,  in  the 
ie,  the  reuulsiun  between  the  parts  has,  in 
■am,  the  saine  tftcb.  Hence  il  lias 
*lmd.  though  too  liastily,  as  a  chemical 
Urorfn  **»  *g*«t  miftuiila. 
<s,    1I..T1..-    or.      Tiw  notion    nf   fluids, 

uVweul  below  or  rise  tl)Of<  the  common 
'  Wet  of  the  source  or  fountain,  is  caused 
by  the  natural  eravity  or  pressure  o: 
■Bed  in  (he  mjjrull  Of  fountain  ;  <  . 
MK*ar  weight  of  tlienirun  the  BaBKBof 
I  the  iwrrrnir,  when  it  is,  at  tin-  some  time, 
tm  at  at  diminished,  <m  some  part,  innqne- 
tpm  of  cinxluil ;  3.  Ii)  the  spring  or  elliptic 
**upreor<  i  or  condensed  sir,  as  in  the  coin- 
'  engine;  1.  by  (he  force  of  pistous,  us  in 
/ferai'R  piunps.'fcc,  ;  6.  by  the  power  of 
.  as  in  the  case  of  tides,  orr. 
I,  or  FLVOR-SPAR,  The  crystals  and 
;  am*  of  this  mineral,  when  so  cleaved 
mill  it*  cleavage;  in  an  equal  degree, 
if^r  octahedrons,  which  figure  is  there- 
■td  u  the  primitive  furm  of  the  species. 
i»  extensive  variety  of  crystals,  of  which 
md  the  eubn-octahrilron  are  the  BmM  fre- 

prim'tjve  fonii  being  comparatively  rsre. 
,  id  si*-,  from  very  minute  to  several  inches 
»,  Lustre.  »itreous  ;  colour,  while.  Clonal! 
oatanin,  and  seldom  pure  ;  inure  generally 
•m  or  vinlel-blue.  Among  its  brightest 
■e  emerald  uml  pistachio-green,  sky-blue, 
MA  crimson-mi.  Very  dark  blue  colours, 
m  black,  an]  probably  owing  to  foreign 


transparent ;  brittle  ;  hardness,  between 
d  arragnnite.  find  capable  "I  being  si  nili  h 
■aje  liy  the  knife;  specific  gravity,  :i  14, 
mining  in  u  cli-defim-il  crystals,  it  olttn 
ia-sive,   in  which  case  Ilk1  coin  [nisi  I  ion   is 

the  particles  Wing  of  considerable  sue. 
.  diverging,  but  more  often  forming  ;i 
uneilar  composition.  The  composition  i, 
dar,  the  individuals  being  of  various  sixes. 
rbe,  though  more  rarely,  impalpable,  the 
Homing  rial,  couchoidul  and  splintery  .  an  I 
*  of  fracture  hting  scarcely  glimmerlnr, 
rotuposed  of  72.14  of  lime,  and  Z~,. 80  aj 
d.  Before  the  blowpipe,  It  decrepitate*, 
n*5  phosplii.rcscenl,  but  loses  i Is  colour,  ami 
M,  into  anopaqur  globule.  It  plmsphoresi  .-s 
if  thrown  upon  ignited  cliarronl  or  heat.d 
e  light  emitted  is  generally  purple,  tliwic.li 
«lies  afford  liright  green  colours.  In  conse- 
ley  have  received  the  name  of  rhli.rophmir. 
arvgt/uj.  A  variety  of  this  tatter  kind,  from 
bur-,  in  llu--iu.  ph< ■■-}'li'.-ri-~t:L-s  simply  from 
lh  of  the  hand.  If  floor  be  Exposed  to  loo 
nnperature.  is  loses  tile  property  of  again 
Jiu  phenomenon.  Sulphuric  acid  decom- 
penvder  of  (he  mineral  ;  fluoric  neid  is  dis- 
bi  a  gaseous  state,  mid  corrodes  glass, 
arieties,  particularly  the  sky-blue  and  rose- 
noes,  lose  their  colour  on  exposure  to  the 
laor  ivnotuijfreijiiently  fomul  in  bcd9]  :is  ill 
.*<  iiiul  Castieton,  in  rlngliiud  ;  more  gener- 
ner,  it  occurs  in  veins  la.MfillaceoiusGhiit 
ndary    limestone,  nccompaniid   by   galenn 


blende,   tnlmrions  and    pearl   qtan,   heavy   spnr, 
qnarU,   bilimieli  and  clay,  as  at  several   phiers   in 
Cumberland  and  I'urti.im,  of  |lie  same  country.     It 
also  frequents  primitive  rocks,  ui-coiiipunymg  tin  ore, 
mini,  apatite  i,nd  ijuarfi,  as  ul  Zimvuld.in  Koli.u.ia. 
The  most  remarkable  dej-osit  of  flnor  hi  An.i'iic,-., 
hitherto  discoven-d.  is  nlong  Hie  country  SQiiUiwest 
from  Tave   rock,  on  the   Ohio,  for  thirty   miles,  in 
tlnllalin  county,  Illinois,  ivhere  it  csisU  in  an  alluvial 
situation,  or  in  veins  tr,n  er.in^  a  compact  limestone. 
Its   crystals   are   often    Uirge,  nnd   vurious   in   llielr 
colours;    tlie    prevailing    tint,    however,   is   a   dark 
purple,  approaching  black,  whicli  is  owing  lo  tile 
interfusion  of  biliiiui.'ious  matter,  ;:>  is  np|mrcnt  from 
the  odour  when  Oik  ins  Nils  are  broken.      Tliediloro- 
pliane  variety  exists  very  plentifully   lit   New  Strut- 
tbnl,  Connecticut.     The  nses'of  floor  are  iiumeroas 
and  important.     It  is  employed  nsa  flnit  in  die  reduc 
lion   of  various  ores,   tiuiii  which  cirtumstence  tlie 
imme/nor  lias  been  derived.     The  fltairic  acid,  dis- 
engaged from  it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  in.nl 
for  corroding  and  etching  upon  glass.      Formerly  the 
finest  specimens  were  Sot  and  worn  as  gems ;  but 
inferiority  in  point  nf  linriliii'v.,  bring  considera- 
■elow  tliat  of  tlie  artificial  gems,  has  lirouglit 
into  disuse.     It  slill  continues,  however,  when 
obtainable  in  masses  of  sufficient  dimensions,  to  be 
ingbt  i  ul  ii  various  extremely  ornamental  objects, 
!i  as  vnses,  basing  obelisks,  Sic.     This  manuiac- 
s  is  confined  to  Derbyshire .  no  oilier  part  of  '(he 
world  afTotvJing  Buor  sufficiently  firm  aial  tenacion. 
for   "lie  purpose,   ond   which  is,  at  tlie  same  lime, 
liostessed  of  fine  colours.     The  work  is  performed 
lathe  turned  by  wiiiiT.tlu-  fool-lathe  being  much 
■  liable  to  prudin  ■■  fr:i(-tiin-.s  in  tin  piece  workni, 
s  want  of  steadiness,      l'he   tool  employed,  at 
is  a  piece  of  Ihc  lieststeel  ;   after  which  a  mtirse 
!  is  applied,  with  water,  so  long  as  the  smooth- 
ness is  improved  by  these  minus;  then  the  finer  grit- 
stone, pumice,  (to.  ;   till.  Anally,  tile  article,  becomes 


rcquen 


with  wafer,  under  the  pretence,  of  removing  dust, 
which  is  done  to  bring  out  the  colours  olhenvis,. 
invisible,  and  which,  uf  ioiu>e,  disappear  as  suou  ns 
the  ,,!,j,rts  become  thoroughly  ilry. 

t  LI  i  lit  I  (  .Mill  i«  prepared  by  mixing  pure 
finer  sjor.  mi  ii  .ir-.  pi.wder,  wilb  iuk'c  its  ueighl  of 
•nlpWie  ;i.  id.  ma  kadi  nor  silver  retort,  and  apply- 
iii!:  heat.  Tl»-  bra)  disdU  over  in  vapour,  and  must 
'■  '  "i'i  -  i  •  !■■■  ii  rut  [lie-iin:e  nietiil. -uiTiiinnl- 
e-lbyne.  .\t  the  i.  .„, .  r.nuri  ..i"  ii-"'  Fahrenheit, 
fluonc  ari.l  is  a  cuhiurlev,  (lui.l.  nod  remains  in  that 
■i..t.    .,!„■-.  n  jn-rrvnl  m  well -:i.|  jifd  bol ties;  but 

fumes,  which  consist  nf  the  a.i.l  in  combination  with 
the  moisture  of  I  he  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  LOCO!)  j  but  its  dcnsily  may  be  increased,  by 
grrnhi.d  aii.lit.ii his  nf  waier,  to  1.H5.  Its  affinity  for 
water  is  (or  greater  tluin  dial  of  tlie  strongest 
sulphuric  acid.  When  a  drop  of  it  falls  into  water,  it 
hissing  noise  i-  heard,  similar  lo  what  is  occasioned 
by  plunging  a  red-hot  iron  into  tlul  lupiid.  itsulour 
is  extremely  peueu-.it  ing,  ami  ib.  vapour  dangerous  to 
inspire.  When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  instantly  dis- 
organizes it.  nnd  j  induces  llie  must  painful  wound-. 
It  acts  energetically  on  gins*  ;  the  transparency  ol 
I  lie  glass  is  instantly  destroyed,  caloric  is  evolved, 
and  the  arid  boils,  and.  in  a  short  lime,  disappears 
entirely,   a    colourless  gas   beiuf;   (lie   sole   proilucl. 
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FM'ORir  Aril)— FLUSHING. 


'I'liis  gas  has  received  the  name  of  fluo-*iUcir  arid,  |  flimte  of  cerium  ami  yttria.  and  tlie  itahlr 
because  il  is  reirunlcd  as  u  o>hi|nmiik1  of  fluoric  acid  I  stum  mul  alumine,  or  cryolite.     Tin-  f«iur  la 
hin!  silica.     A  lietter  mode  of  procuring  it,  however,  >  \cry  rare  minerals  but  the  first  is  ahundant. 
is  to  mix  fluor-spar  with  pounded  glass,  and,  intn>-  !  unites  with  fluoric  ncitl  in  two  ppjpirtiom. 
duciug   the   mixture    into   a   glass  n'tort,  to  add  j  a  fluate  and  a  hifluutc,  the  former  of  which 
sulphuric  acid,  ami  apply  u  moderate  heat  :  the  gas  |  of  one  atom  and  the  latter  of  two  atom* 
will  make  its  appearance  in  aliumlance.  and  may  he  I  uniteii  with  one  atom  of  the  alkali.     A  ik-uU 
received  in  glass  jars  over  tin?  mercurial  bath.     It  is  ;  of  mm  la  may  In*  oUained  dim-tly  froin  Bin 
iilxiui  forty-ciirhl  times  denser  than  hydrogen.  When  >  and  carbonate  of  m*U.     It  melt*  wiUi  mure< 
broticht  into  contact  with  water,  it  is  instantly  absorb-  j  than  glass  ;   100  pjirts  of  water,  at  VI?"  Fal 
cd,  depositing  its  silica  hi  a  while,  gelatinous  mass,  I  dissolve  only  4.3  of  it.     Neutral  fluate  of  i 
which   is  a  hydrate  of  silica.     It  produces  while    is  mure  volatile  than  sal-aiiiinuniac.     It  i*  r 
fumes  when  suffered  to  pass  into  the  atmosphere,    tained  by  healing-  one  |«ri  of  dry  sal- 
Fnmi  tlie  strong  affinity  of  fluoric  acid  for  silica,  it    with  a  little  more  than  two  parts  uf  fluau- 
cannot  lie  preserved  in  gla«»s  Unties  ;  and  is  there-    in  a  crucible  of  platinum,  with  its  lid  t 
fore  kept  in  vessels  of  lead  or  silver.     For  the  same 
reason,  fluoric  acid  is  employed  for  etching  on  glass 
— its    only    important    apnlinitiou.    The    glass   is 
covered  Willi  a  thin  coat  ot  wax,  or  is  brushed  over 
with  a  solution  of  isintrlass   in  water :  and,  when 
this   is  dried,  lines  an*  easily  traced  by  a  graver. 
It  is  then  cxjiosed  to  the  action  of  the  acid  in  the 
state  of  gas  ;  the  parts  of  the  glass  thus  exposed  are 
soon  eroded,  the  impression  lieing  more  or  [ess  «leep, 

according  to  the  time  during  which  it  is  ex|io*cd.  !  digested,  on  the  contrary,  in  concentrated  si 
Such  a  method,  were  it  jiossihle  to  obviate  com-]  phosphoric  or  arsenic  acids,  the  fluoric  aei 
pleiely  Uie  defect  from  the  brittlene>s  of  glass,  has,  engage*!,  and  may  lie  recognised  by  Us  pn 
from  the  hardness  of  that  siiltMance.  the  important  corroding  glass.  If,  instead  of  glass,  the  t 
advantage  oxer  copper,  tliat  the  impressions  do  not  U'  mixed  with  dry  vitreous  borucic  acid,  and 
liecomc  lev*  delicate  fnun  the  fiucue>s  of  the  lines  >  in  a  glass  vessel  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  pn 
lieing  diminished  by  the  pressure  in  throwing  them  '  Immiilt  1  part  lwracic  acid.  2  floor  -par.  ant 
oil'.  Ditl'emit  methods  liave  lieen  proposed  to  ren-  ;  phuric  acid,  tlie  gaseous  substance  formed 
der  the  method  practicable  *  and  engravings,  though  |  diilerent  kiiu],  ami  is  called  Jluob*rir  a 
not  of  much  delicacy,  have  even  lieen  taken.  As  all  ;  density  to  Uiat  of  air  is  as  2.B71  to  I.UI 
other  aci<ls  are  com|H)und,  (iay-Lussac  aiul  T)M»iuird  colourless.  Its  smell  is  pungent.  It  cs 
conceived  the  fluoric  ucid  as  such  also,  and  adopted  breathed  without  suliocatiou  It  extiugui* 
the  ojiinion  ttiat  it  is  com|>osed  of  a  certain  combust-  bullion,  and  redden*  vegetable  blues.  It  hi 
ih!e  body  and  oxygen  gas.  They  accordingly  at-  tion  on  glass,  but  a  very  powerful  one  on  i 
tempted  to  decom|»ose  it  by  means  of  some  suhstam-e 
which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  em- 
ploye! I  ]H>tassuuu  for  that  pur)>ose.  When  that 
metal  is  brought  into  contact  with  fluoric  acid,  a 
violent  action  ensues,  accompanied  with  an  explosion, 
unless  the  experiment  is  cautiously  conducted.  II y- 
drotrcu  gas  is  disengaged,  and  a  white  solid  is  pro* 
diiccd,  which  lias  all  the  properties  of  flimte  of 
|H>Uish  ;  the  explaiuition  of  which,  given  upon  this 


wants.  The  earthy  filiates  are  best  IU 
digesting  their  recently  precipilateil  moUt  cm 
in  an  excess  of  fluoric  aciiL  That  of  b 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  in 
acid.  Tlie  neutral  filiates  of  fixed  base*  an 
at  a  high  temperature ,  ami  are  not  uWunj 
heat  and  combustible  matter;  nor  does  a 
excepting  the  lioracic,  effect  their  decom 
provided^  tliey    are    free    from     moisture. 


and  animal  matter,  converting  them  into  a 
ceous  substance.     It  has  a  singularly  gm 
for  water.     When  it  is  mixed  with  air.  or 
which  contains  watery  vapour,  a  dense  *b 
ap]>rars,  which  is  a  combination  of  watrr 
lioric  acid  eus.     From  this  cin*umstancr,  it 
exceedingly  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of 
in  gase*s.     Fluo-horic  acid  gas   is  rapidly 
by  water.     When  jiotassiuin  is  heated  in 


view,  was.  that  the   hydrogen  arises  from  the   de- i  acid  gas,  it  inflame.*,  and  a  chocolate-culoui 


comitosition  of  water,  tlial  the  oxygen  of  that  fluid 
combines  with  the  potassium,  and  that  the  |Nitash  mi 
formed  unites  with  the  fluoric  acid.  They  infer, 
therefore,  from  their  experiments,  that  tlie  siningest 
fluoric  acid  hitherto  prepared  contains  water. 

On  the  other  luind.  Sir  II.  Davy  contended  tliat 
fluoric  acid,  in  its  strongest  form,  is  anhydrous  ;  tor. 
on  combining  it  wilh  ammoniacal  gas,  a  dry  fluate 
of  ammonia  is  formed,  from  which  no  water  can  In* 
exjielled  by  heat,  lie  maintained,  also,  tliat  fluoric 
acid  is  coin|M>sed,  not  of  an  inflammable  base  and 
oxyuen,  but  of  hydrogen  iiuiled  vuth  a  ncgutiw 
electric  body,  analogous  to  chlorine,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of /fw«r#/i#\  According  to  this  view, 
when  tlie  metal  potassium  is  brought  into  contact 
with  fluoric  acid,  the  hydrogen  is  not  derived  from 
water,  but  from  the  acid,  ami  the  supjiosed  fluate  of 
|«)tash  is  a  compound  of  fluorine  and  ]Mitassium. 
The  phenomena  are  explained  with  the  same  ease 
by  either  theory,  although  the  arguments  upon 
which  they  depend  are  thought,  by  the  majority  of 
chemists,  to  pn>i>oudcratc  in  favour  of  the  \iew  pn>- 
|n»s#i|  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

Fluoric  acid  forms  salts  by  uniting  with  several 
1  vises.     Ti\  v  filiates  have  hitherto  been  found  native  ; 


wholly  devoid  of  metallic  lustre,  is  the  sole 
(Mi  putting  this  substance  into  water,  a 
it  dissolves,  and  a  solution  of  fluate  of 
olrtaincd,  the  insoluble  matter  being  bor 
conlingly,  fluo- boric  acid  gas  is  interred 
com|iouud  of  fluoric  and  boracic  acid*, 
with  amnion iacnl  eas  in  three  proportkiifc- 
*alts,  one  of  which  is  solid,  and  tlie  n 
liquid.  Other  compounds  of  Uiis  acid,  w 
able  bases,  are  scarcely  known. 

KM  SHIM;  i  riirsitHfir*),  a  well  fortaft 
the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  I 
to  the  province  of  /eeland,  in  the  kinciki 
Nelherblids.   lies  at    the    mouth  of   ue 
Scheldt,  and  is  connected  with   Middleb 
caiial.     Copulation,  4600.     Flushing  is  tb 
an  admiralty  office,  and  of  the  marinr  dV 
of  the  Scheldt.     Tlie  creates!  curiosity  a 
harlMitir,  which  is  capable  of  containing  i 
of- war.     It  is  on  the  eastern  sale  of  the 
two  jetties  pnijecting  far  into  the  sea.     A 
d'liit  of  the  thinl  class  resides  hen*.     Thrr 
scientific  academy  hen*.     It  is  the  attire 
admiral  De  Ruytcr  (a    v.).  and  the  spot ' 
first  standard  of  revolt  from  Spain  was  r 

East  Ind 


>».,  the  flual r  of  lime,  or  flnor  sjmr.  the  fluo-silicate    lias  a  Iwisk  <i>muierce  with  the 
of  altimiiN*.  or  topns.  the  fluate  ol  cerium,  the  ilotible  j  ;'dv  ?i>   I'/  N.:  Ion.  3°  34  57'  F. 


FLUTE— .FLY-CATCHER. 
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;  ■  portable,  iuflaiUV  instrument,  blown 
nath,  and  consisting  of  a  tube  or  box  of 
iked  witli  holes  at  the  side  far  [lie  uur- 
liii  ■  ii.  sounds.  1 1  -  name  i*  derived  from 
at*,  ilie  Latin  name  of  tlie  Imuprey,  or 
■km  in  the  Sicilian  ma,  because,  like 
s  long  sod  perforated  at  tlie  sale.  The 
n  prat  esteem  with  die  ancient  Greeks 
^      See  IWo. 

it  eighteen  inches  ui  length,  and  one  inch 
.wnh  curlii  hales  disposed  nlong  the  side, 
pf<aig    ami   opening  of  which,  witli   tlie 

hHiiidi  we  varied  awl  regulated.  This 
m  (inqerlj  called  tlie  J*dr>  <l  ire,  from 
Ml  aignlfjlng  the  beak  Of  it  bird,  because 
vtuefa  it  It  blown  is  formed  like  a  beak. 
aafiflerently  called  the  ™bmi  ,/rure  and 
*.  partly  to  distinguish  it  from  tlie  Ger- 

and  punly  from  the  supposition  that 
feet,   however,  not 


■eranii  invention,  consisting  of  a  tube 
■•ml  joints  or  nieces  screwed  into  each 
i  kits  disposed  along  tlie  side,  like  those 
■■  flute.  It  is  stopped  at  the  upper  end, 
Aoi  vilh  movable  brass  or  silver  keys, 
■fin;  and  closing  certain  holes,  serve  to 
•  hi  to  tlie  various  flats  nnd  sharp.  In 
<m  instrument,  tlie  performer  applies  bis 
■  ■  bote  about  two  indies  and  a  luilf  from 
EUrenuv.  while  the  fingers,  by  their  action 
cud  key*, 


5  (Ftrackj,  in  architecture ;  channels  or 

■  perpendicular);  in  tlie  shafts  of  columns. 
M  shaft)  of  columns  is  a  practice  never 
-  Uy  grra'.  aial  finished.  Grecian  work.     It 

■  pot  Me,  MM  it  had  some  relation  to 
al  type ;  pfrtops  the  furrowed  trunk  mighl 

,  irhirh  is  applied  with  erpiai  happiness  in 
I  otherwise  lieavy  mass  of  a  Doric  shaft,  or 

■e  <m    LticoiisistcnL    plainness   in    Llir  nlher 

. ;  a  general  term  made  use  of  to  denote  any 
c  or  miliar?  added  to  assist  the  fusion  of 
.  la  the  large  way.  limestone  and  fluor-spar 
Ja  tales.  'I  he  flutes  made  use  of  in  assays. 
wphieal  experiments,  consist  usually  ol  alka- 
«h  render  the  earthy  mixtures  fusible  by 
■g  thrm  into  glass.  Alkaline  fluxes  are 
he  crude  flux,  tiie  white  flux,  or  the  black 
^ade  Bin  is  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  tnrtnr, 

■  JW  inui  the  crucible  with  the  mineral 
*Uiht  fused.  The  detonation  of  the  nitre 
It  (tfammable  matter  of  the  tartar  is  of  ser- 
*  *•«  i'[era!ioiis,  though  generally  it  is 
li  rth  inconvenience,  on  account  of  the 
*«  the  materials,  which  may  throw  the  in  out 
***!.    White  flux  is  formed  by  projecting 

'•'potiioiM  «i  a  lime,  into  an  ignited  crucible. 
ijmiilioc  which  ensues,  the  nitric  acid  is 
1*4  lad  lies  off  witli  the  lannric  acid;  hihI 

ei  consists  of  the  potash,  in  a  state  of 

Spmiy.  This  lias  been  called  Jim/  mtrt. 
Mrs  (nun  tlie  preceding  in  tlie  prornir- 
npedienls.  In  this,  the  Wright  of  tlie 
L*.*™*  t"»t  of  Ibe  nitre,  on  which  account 
"'•■'"■I  ■  incomplete,  and  a  considerable 
MthtBiitiric  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  mere 
■J bib  a  qmntil:,  0f  coal  behind,  on  which 
■rtfaW  depends..     It  is  used  where  metallic 


intended  to  lie  reduced,  and  Mitels  Uiis  pur- 
pose by  combining  wild  ilie  oiygcu  of  tile  oxide. 

PLIUCIQH&  %«  I'alcHlu,. 

FLY  ;  tlie  name  of  a  very  troublesome  insect  be- 
longing to  die  genus  nnwea  of  naturalists.  During 
tlie  summer  utul  autumn  much  inconvenience  i> 
suffered  fnim  flics,  which  settle  upon  every  light- 
coloured  object.  Tlie  common  houje-fly  is  an  abso- 
lute cosmopolite,  ns  tiiem  bus  been, no  part  of  the 
vnrld,  yet  visited,  where  it  was  unknown  ;  and.  in 
nine  countries,  ii.  exists  in  such  <p  mini  ties  as  to  create 
.  serious  evil.  It  preys  upon  every  description  of 
uimal  and  vegetable  iiniIIit,  always  preferring  such 
is  is  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Flies  are  useful' as 
igents  in  the  removal  of  uui-aiices,  which  they  effect 
gradually  by  tlieir  numbers.  The  flesh-fly  deposit) 
its  eggs  upon  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  incipient 
putrefaction.  The  larete  or  maggots,  upon  being 
hatched,  devour  the  substance  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and,  by  u  wise  provision  of  nature,  assume 
tlie  pupa  stale  about  the  time  their  nourishment  is 
exhausted.  Flesh-ilio  arc  fitted  with  an  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  smell,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
■  lisc.ivi'r  III''  uffeilsiv  t>  oIijh  Is.  upon  w  hich  I  hey  de- 
light to  feed,  at  groat  distances,  liy  this  they  are 
frequently  attracted  lu  flowers  which  have  a  disagree- 
ahle  smell.     The  small   flies,  which  are  so  annoying 

to  horses  and  rattle  during  the  si er  months,  were 

also  arranged,  by  l-iiiiucus,  hi  lus  great  genus  niiuen, 
hut  now  form  a  subgenus  (iiwnury>).  which  diflers 

from  tlie  true  flies  in  having  tlie  u Ui  furnished  with 

a  peculiar  proboscis,  which,  when  at  rest,  is  curried 
bent  horimulally.  but  which,  when  about  to  sting, 
the  insect  places  pn  |uudii  ulmly.  and  pierces  the 
skin,  immediately  producing  »  very  sharp  nnd  disa- 
greeable sensation.  In  the  genus  labmi*M,  the  large 
black  horse-fly  is  arranged  ;  and  into  this  genus  abe> 
several  other  species  ol  flies  are  referable.  Flies  are 
observed  to  be  very  active  previous  to  rain,  and, 
during  its  continuance,  enter  houses  in  great  num- 
Iters,  proving  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  inmates,  in  sniling  hm>k-.  paper,  furniture, 
(tec.  A  variety  of  methods  have  liecu  recommended 
for  their  dispersion,  few  or  which,  however,  are  of 
much  avail.  A  mixture  ot  molasses  and  water,  in  a 
covered  vessel ,  having  a  -mull  opening  cut  in  the  top, 
i-  perhaps  the  be-t.  A  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate is  also  effectual,  lnil  ii-  pni-iinnns  quality  msikes 
it  Iijo  iliinjerous  to  he  carelessly  exposed. 

FLY  is  h  iranie  given  to  a  certain  appeiidiiL'C  to 
many  machines,  cither  as  n  regiitnlur  of  their  motions, 
or  as  a  collector  of  power.  When  used  as  a  rejrnla- 
lor.  tlie  fly  is  commonly  a  heavy  disk,  or  hoop, 
balanced  on  its  axis  of  motion,  and  al  right  ar    ' 


ir  wings,  which,  a 
th  considerable  r 
)   prevent  sny  m 


in  the  m 


of  the  moving  force.  H  hen  the  fly  is  used  as  a  col- 
lector of  power,  it  is  frequently  seeu  in  tlie  form  or 
heavy  knobs  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  straight  bar, 
us  in  the  cci iii i ni;  press. 

FLY-CATCilLU.  The  birds  which  constitute 
this  class  are  txi  iidin^ly  niuntr"ii>,  and  have  given 
rise  to  great  iliihuillio  as  to  tin  ir  scientific  arrange- 
ment, no  two  authors  aareein^  in  their  ideas  on  the 
subject.  They  form  Hie  genus  Hinteirapa  of  Brisson 
auif  I.iunauis,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
hi rger  species,  kimwii  by  lite  name  ol '  lyrautt,  which 
the  latter  placed  in  his  genus  lattiut.  In  thin,  he 
was  lolloweilby  t.uulin  and  l.aihaoi,  wlioaueiiieiitetl 
the  genus  by  adding  many  species.  Lacepede  ib'  ided 
lliem  into  three  genera,  according  to  tlie  siie  of  tlte 
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birds,  calling  the  largest  tt/rntint ;  the  next,  mv*ri- 
ror*r  ;  and  the  smallest,  musriiiiprf.  Cuvier,  in  his 
last  edition,  fonns  three  subgenera,  umler  the  names 
of  tyrnnnux,  musripeta%  ami  musriittjMi,  though  lie 
also  admits  several  genera  aiul  subgenera,  as  apper- 
taining to  this  class.  Tcinminck  divides  this  great 
genus  into  two,  mmripfta,  nearly  resembling  Cuxier's 
Mil>-iri'iiiis  ot'  the  same  name,  and  mmritMjMt.  The 
prince  of  Musigiiano  adopts  tlie  genus  nutxrintptt, 
dividing  it  into  larger  s|»eri<»s,  including  the  tyninni 
of  authors,  and  smaller  species,  tlie  musiuatixt,  /hhm- 
chutnr,  anil  muxei peter  of  authors.  Tinse  binls  an? 
widely  distributed  over  the  glolie,  abounding  where 
insects  are  most  numerous,  and  are  of  infinite  use  in 
destroy  in"  those  numerous  swarms  of  noxious  insms. 
engendered  by  lieat  and  moisture,  which  are  <*ontiuu- 
ally  on  the  wins;.  These,  though  weak  und  contf  mpti- 
ble  when  individually  considered,  are  formidable  by 
their  numlicrs,  devouring  the  whole  produce  of  vege- 
tation, and  inducing  the  accumulated  ills  of  pestilence 
and  famine.  Tlie  habits  of  these  birds  are  taciturn . 
solitary,  and  untamable.  They  perch  on  tlie  highest 
brandies  of  trees,  whence  they  watch  for  insect*,  and 
take  them  on  the  wing  witli  great  quickness. 

FLYIMI  ;  the  progressive  motion  of  a  bird,  or 
other  winded  animal,  in  the  liquid  air.  The  parts 
of  binls  chiefly  concerned  in  flying,  are  the  wings 
by  which  they  are  sustained  or  wafted  ulon<r.  The 
manner  of  flying  is  thus  : — The  bird  first  l>ends  his 
legs  ai,d  springs  with  a  violent  leap  from  the  ground, 
then  oj>ens  and  expands  the  joints  of  its  wings,  so  as 
to  make  a  right  line  perpenilicular  to  the  sides  of  his 
body  ;  thus  tlie  wings,  with  all  tlie  feather*  therein, 
constitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being  now  raised 
a  little  above  tlie  horizon,  and  vibrating  the  wings 
with  great  force  and  velocity  |>er]>endicularly  against 
the  subject  air,  that  fluid  resists  those  successions, 
U)th  from  its  natural  inactivity  and  elasticity,  by 
means  of  which  tlie  whole  body  of  the  bird  is  pro- 
truded. The  resistance  which  the  air  makes  to  the 
withdrawing  of  the  wings,  and,  consequently,  the 
progress  of  the  bird,  will  l>c  so  much  the  greater,  as 
the  waft  or  stroke  of  the  fan  of  the  wing  is  loinrer. 

FLYlX(i-FISII ;  the  rjrttrefus  of  naturalists;  a 
a  fish  which  is  enabled,  by  the  vibration  of  its  large 
I  *v  to  nil  tins,  to  leave  the  water  when  alarmed  or 
pursued,  and  sustain  itself  for  several  seconds  in  the 
air.  In  tropical  seas,  the  flying-fish  ri>e  from  the 
water  in  flocks,  or,  more  properly,  shoals,  of  many 
thousaiuLs  at  a  lime,  when  disturlicd  by  the  parsing  of 
a  ship,  or  pursued  by  their  imctcraLe  foes,  the  dol- 
phin and  albicore.  They  spring  from  tlie  crest  of  a 
wave,  and,  darting  forward,  plunge  into  another  to 
wet  the  membrane  of  the  fins,  and  in  this  in; inner 
continue  their  flights  for  several  hundred  yards, 
often  pursued  by  marine  binls  in  the  element  to 
which  they  are  driven  for  protection  against  the 
tyrants  of  their  own.  In  all  the  species  Monging 
to  the  genus  e.r«v»rwx,the  |«'ctoral  fins  are  very  much 
developed,  ami  the  superior  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin 
shorter  :  the  head  and  body  are  invested  with  large 
soft  scales,  ami  tlie  body  lias  a  ridge  or  rttrhitt, 
extending  longitudinally  along  each  side,  which 
gives  it  somewliat  of  an  angular  appearance. 
Head,  when  viewed  from  the  front,  triangular  ;  eyes, 
very  large  ;  teeth,  minute ;  braiichiostegotts  rays, 
ten  ;  air-bladder,  very  large.  Flying-fish  are  in- 
habitants of  every  temperate  sea,  though  abounding 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  equator.  In  length,  tlieyrarely 
execed  thirteen  inches  and  are  commonly  found 
about  ciirht.  The  flesh  is  pleasant,  and  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  fresh  water  gudgeon.  Several 
species  are  described  by  naturalists,  some  of  which 
have  very  long,  fleshy  filaments,  depending  from  the 
lower  jaw,  tlie  use  of  which  is  not  known.    The 


rewxttts  po/i/anj,  or  common  fljing  fish  a 
lamir,  hears  some  resemblance  to  thr  E 
which  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  has 
having  small  ventral  fins  inserted  behind  ' 
of  die  body.  The  rapidity  and  force  with  w 
fi>h  move  through  the  air  by  the  aid  of  thri 
tins,  are  such,  tliat.  in  coming  on  board  s 
are  generally  killed  by  tlie  violence  with  v 
strike,  and,  in  some  cases  tlie  head  «  fraci 
beaten  to  pieces.  In  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
several  species  with  curious  appetklages  nj 
attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  as  we  hate 
nlx>ve ;  tlie  largest  of  these  »  the  ejnctm 
culutu*  (Wood,  in  Journ.  Acad.  Nat. 
a  very  rare  species,  few  specunens  of  whfc 
col  lee  Lions. 

Ft),   FOK,  FOIII,  is  revered  in  Chii 
founder  of  a  reagion,  which  was   inirud 
China  in  tlie  first  century  of  the  Christian  \ 
circumstances  are  related  as  follows : — Th 
Miug-ti  XV.,  of  tlie  Hang  dynasty,  bethu 
self  of  the  words  ot  Confucius— **  In  the  * 
lie  found  the  holy  one '" — ami  sent  two  gi 
the  empire.  Tsay  and  Tsing-King.  in  thai 
with  orders  not  to  return  till  they  had 
holy  one,  and  learned  his  precepts.     Tm« 
witli  tlie  religion  of  Fo,  which  they  had 
India.     According  to  tlie  tradition*  of  his 
Fo  was  lioni  in  (  ashniere  about  the  year  1* 
His  hither,  ln-fnii-waiig,  was  king  of  thai 
his  mntlier's  name  was  Moye.     lie  was 
her  right  side.     While  <he  was  in  travail, 
were  <larkened,  and  nine  tlragons  desrei 
heaven.     Iinme*lialely    after  the    birth. 
In  tlie  beginning  of  her  pregnancy,  slie  dre 
she  had  swallowed  a  white  elephant,  wh 
cause  of  tlie  veneration  pail  these  animali 
Acconling  to  otlier  accounts  the  mothei 
saitl  to  have  been  impregnated  by  a  ray  of  J 
the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  the  world 
upright  on  his  feet,  strpped   forward  sei 
ami,  pointing  one  liand  to  henven,  and  tla 
the  earth.  sj>oke  distinctly  tliese  wnnls: — • 
iieas en  or  on  earth  deserves  adoration  he 
At  tliat   time,  he  was  (Ailed   Xekias   (SI 
Shaka.     In  his  seventeenth  year,  lie  m 
wives,  and  became  the  fatlier  of  a  sun , 
nineteenth  year,  he  left  his  family,  and  ' 
tour  wise  men  into  the  wilderness.     At  t 
thirty,  he  was  suddenly  tilled  wiih  the  b 
and  became  a  Fo.  or  divine  being,     lie 
doctrines  by  miracles,  collected  an  i 
of  disciples  around  him.  and  spread 
thniMirhoui  the  Fast.     His  priests  and  disc 
called  in  China,  Sen*  ;  in  lartary.  Lamas 
TulajHun* ;  and  in  hiimpe,  Ibwzra.     In  th 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  great  Fo,  pert* 
his  end  was  appmachiug,  declared  to  1 
"  tliat  hitherto  he  had  sunken  only 
ami  figurative  laneuage,  but  that  no-,  M 
to  take  leave  of  I  hem,  he  would  unveil  to 
mysteries  of  his  doctrine.*'     u  Know  then, 
"  tliat  tlu*re  is  no  other  principle  of  all  thi 
void  and  nothing ;  tliat  fmin  nothing  all 
sprung,  and  to  nothing  all  must  return,  •*» 
our  hopes  must  end."    This  final  decJara 
divided  his  disciples  into  three  sects.     Sow 
on  it  an  atheistical  sect ;  the  greater  part  I 
lu<<  earlier  doctrines ;    while    others    ma 
tiuction  between  rxntrrir  and  an 
which   they   endeavoured  to 
The  exoteric  doctrine  of  Fo  contains  his 
moraluy .     It  distinguishes  between  rood 
he  who  has  done  good  during  this  1       i 
warded  after  death ;  and  he  who 
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a  are  distinct  places   for  these 

i.  and  to  tarh  a  station  is  assigned 

•BsaW  to  its  deserts.  1  lie  god  Fo  was  born  to 
■nauka>l.  and  being  hack  those  who  had  strayed 
ra  the  joth  ul  righteousness ;  lie  suffered  lor  Iheir 
aaj,  wd  obtained  fur  thero  a  blissful  resurrection  in 
narMhar  wnrid.      lie  gave  Ills  followers  only  these 

■t  Ip  lake  Uir  property  of  another ;  to  avoid  im- 

aaad  11 -flaw  It j  ;  not  to  speuk  fidsely  ;  and  to 
trcan  wlo*.  The  priests  uf  Fo  inculcate,  par- 
nkriy,  ifcr  pmrlu-e  of  certain  works  of  charity, 
■at  nproalij  ii  hberalily  towards  themselves. 
Tary  riiuQEiirttl  Oit  building  of  convents  and 
hoaflaa,  la  whirli  llwy  may  deliver  Miters  from  the 
rBMkaol  which  the;  deserve,  by  their  prayers 
IgCtara,  TIii'j  teach  Dial  whoever 
nimoiaiHlnienls  will  suffer  tbe  most 
tf-  after  death,  and  lltnl  his  -mil  will 
»  of  tbe  vilest  and  most  unclean  uni- 
■■k.  Tfceir  t'rind|«l  secret  doctrines,  into  which 
tae  few  art  initiated,  ure  tbe  following ;  The  origin 
ail  enj  of  all  lltinzs  is  the  void  and  nothing. 
IV  In*  tinman  beings  -['runs  from  nothing,  and 
iHMaul  to  nothing-.  The  void  const  itntes 
All  that  exists  sprung  from  nothing, 
-  of  tlir  elements,  and  all  mult 
All  things    living  iuhI 


of  all  tiling  is  purr. 
_,._„  subtile  and  simple,  unci,  lie- 
ample,  the  perfection  of  Jill  oi.h.T  beings, 
I  ll  It  arrleet.  awl  Uierefore  exists  in  art  uiiintemipted 
[  ffci.  v.lhmit  poasessing-  virtue,  power,  or  intelli- 
I  (Ba*  :  aay.  its  i«ry  essence  consists  in  the  absence 
I  if  trft  fewer,  activity,  and  want  or  desire.  Wbo- 
I  mrdr-im  to  t*  happy,  (Bust  constantly  endeavotir 
«  t;.«    tiiwlf,  and    Income    like  llie  original 

I  arif  at*  to  an.  dVrire.  feel,  nor  think.      According  to 

..:■•■         -   [.r  ■■!■■■  |  I  \v.i-.    '-  I'lulc;-!  i  mi  loiiiai'liillitr 

I   Byittf.  fur.  us  soon  as  thou  tea  jest  lo  lie  thy  self,  til  oil 

tannest  me  with  <  and,  and  reluniosl  into  his  being. " 

iT-..-  |  -,(,  :,.-  w,jr>litj.nif  I'o,  whii-li  lir-i-ainen  notional 

faeiaa.  is   called,   in    India,    SraaUnun*.      Under 

:'■-■;■  ■-,.:•■.  ii  >  spread  through  1 1  iiiilostan.  Thibet. 

■ITanary.     The  other  followers  of  i'o  adopt  the 

t  of  the  void  nod  nothing.      All.   however, 

it  the  traiL-ui  juration  of  souls,  and  thai,  when 

taai  first  apjfars.  on  eanli.  ;uid  animates  a  human 

bay,  it  inhabits   the  body  of  a  Braynin.     After  his 

it  passes  "into  the  bodies  of  other  men,  or  of 

according  to  the  preponderance  of  his  good 

actions,  till  ii  enters  the  class  of  Sumo. 

aa  kail  j  appears  in  the  body  or  a  perfect 

•aai.  abu  lias  no  more  crimes  to  expiate  ;  0    , 

•t  Biped   on"  by  former  migrations  ;    he   need   no 

■npi  revere  tlie  gods,  who  ;ir Ij  the  -injui-nf 

hrSapmaeOod  of  the  universe.  Free  from  pa<- 
Mb.  tod  incapable  of  committing  any  imj  unties,  he 
Ao  <aiy  to  return  into  the  Deity,  from  whom  his 
aal  tad  emanated.  'I  Ii  is  Supreme  Iteiug,  the  essence 
■fill  tilings,  is  eternal,  invisible,  incomprehensible, 
•**»CJ»t7.  merciful,  just,  beneficent,  and  originated 
■•*  itself.  It  cannot  be  represented  by  any  image, 
■rtfcn-  eon  it  be  worshipped,  bemuse  it  is  elevated 
Itaaeall  worship;  but  its  attribute's  may  lie  repre- 
*»4  and  adored,  aiul  worshipped.  This  is  lite 
•aai  of  the  worship  of  iinaiics  by  the  nut  ions  of 
'■Ma.  and  of  the  multitude  nf  particular  tutelary 
ton  in  China.  All  the  elements,  the  changes  of 
**  ■other,  tbe  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  ever) 
raaiand  profession,  ha-  it-  particular  genius.  These 
pi  nf  fire,  water,  soldiers,  &c,  are  only  the  princi- 


pal officers  of  tbe  Supreme  t.ml  Seng- H'ntig.M nil, 
who  looks  down  from  his  seat  in  the  highest  region 
of  (lie  heavens,  in  undisturbed  quiet,  upon  the  doings; 
of  mankind,  livery  Chines-'  makes  an  image  of  his 
guardian  genius  in  wood  or  stone,  and  pays  to  il  his 
religious  lionjnge  three  limes  a  day.  Tbe  SiHtamtari. 

I.l.-I     III   COlli  IIIIIUI    CM||l plaii III. I   l||l.'<  ilUll  loll    (il     [J,C 

Supreme  fiod,  niukes  it  his  chief  concern  to  destroy 
himself,  in  order  lo  return,  ami  be  absorbed  In  the 
bosom  of  tliat  beiiif;  which  created  all  things  out  of 
nothing,  and  is  himsell'n  pure  spirit.  When  thin 
pore  Spirit  created  mutter.  Ii"  assumed  a  material 
form,  and  separated  the  mule  mill  frinnle  Orgrots. 
which  were  united  in  liim.  'i  lie  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse was  effected  by  their  reunion,  The  Lfagam 
(see  Indian  Mgtholi/aii)  is  tlie  s>  mind  of  tbii  Drst  net 
of  tlie  Deity,  by  which  Hmniu,  \ishau,  and  Iswain 
were  produced,  Tiiesc  lieinp.  are  not  gods.bul  qua. 
lilies  or  attributes  of  tlie  Sunreme  Deity. 

FOCUS,  in  optic,,  is  a  point  wherein  several  rays 
concur  or  are  colli  -del,  al\i  -rliHiii-."  undergone  oiUier 
refraction  or  reflection.  This  point  is  thus  denomlna- 
led,  because,  the  rays  Ih'Ijil'  here  brought  together 
uud  united,  their  joint  ctlect  is  siifficieiit  to  burn 
bodies  exposed  to  ilifir  iiclion  ,  anil  hence  tliis  point 
Is  culled  tlie  foetu,  or  burning  point.  Il  must  be 
observed,  however,  llmt  tlie  focus  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  point;  for  the  rays  are  not  accurately 
collected  into  one  and  the  same  place  or  point. owing 
rent  nature  nn.l  refraiiiriluiity  of  lite  ray* 
,...,  _j  the  imperfect  ions  in  the  figure  of  the  lens, 
and  other  similar  impi ■illii.i-iits.  1  tie  focus,  therefore, 
in  n  small  circle,  which  1  lujcens  has  dcinomtralcd  tir 
be  one-eightlt  tlie  tliickness  of  the  lens,  when  it  is 
convex  on  both  sides  ;  that  is,  it  cannot  lie  less  than. 
this. but,  in  imperfect  glasses,  it  exceeds  tlie  above 
measure  soiui'liuies  considerably. 

FODDEll,  or  Ftt'l  Hill,  in  milling:  a  measure 
containing  KS(»;  weight,  as  of  lead;  but  in  London 

it  is  axxi. 

FOE.  D.aniel.     See  Defoe. 

FtETCS,  in  anatomy  ;  n  term  applied  to  the  off- 
spring of  the  human  subject,  or  ot  animals,  during 
its  residence  in  thevromb.     See  Ew&rW. 

FOG.  There  is  a  Constant  ascent  of  watery  parti- 
cles from  the  surface  of  llw  earlli.  occasioned  hy  llie 
evaporation  from  nias-es  nf  naler  and  moist  bodies. 
1'art  nf  llie  water  which  rises  in  vupour  is  iiilira«tely 
united  with  the  atmospheric  air.  which,  holds  it  in 
solution.  This  porlii.ii  of  a<|ii''oi;-.  maiter  is  invisible , 
and  exists  in  tlie  ci-i'iilesi  quantity  in  very  warm  and 

seri'iie  tveaiher,      I'luis,  in  llie  hot   ilai-  nf  s hut. 

any  cold  body  .as  a  vessel  filled  with  ireil  water)  is 
immediately  enured  with  little  globules  of  water, 
which  are  the  vapour  of  ltieatuin-.pl icie  pn-cipitatcil. 
Hut  when  tttf  air  is  samralcd.  llie  watery  particles 
which  Continue  to  rise  an'  no  longer  dissolved,  hut 
i-.-m.  in  .u-i-'i'i'i  ■!  in  vesicular  vapours,  which- form 
rliniil-  |  v  wlon  they  rise  In  a  ^reat  height,  and 
loirs  wlon  il.iy  hder  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Foes;  are  more  fn  jtieni  in  thtise  seasons  of  tlie  year 
when  there  is  a  eonsi,|eiahle  dill'treiice  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  dillereni  parfal  of  llie  day ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  autumn,  when,  in  the  wannest  part  of  the  day, 
tlie  air  is  capable  ol'lmliW  a  smii  quantity  of  aque- 
ous mailer  in  solution,  which,  on  cooling,  towank 
eveniup.il  is  no  longer  capable  of  dissaving.  In 
hut  weather,  llie  air  is  not  so  easily  saturated,  ami  in 
cold  weather,  the  pi-i,cess  of  evaporation  is  very  slow, 
so  that,  in  these  eases,  tot;-  are  less  common.  In  low  , 
moist  places,  and  in  confined  places,  as  valleys,  forests, 
bays,  or  lakes,  surrounded  by  high  lauds,  they  are 

much  more  prevalent  than  in  op otintries.  orele- 

vaLitl  spots,  where  they  arc  quickly  dispersed  by  llie 
winds.     There  is  andllicr  atmospherical  phenomenon, 
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which  hiM  been  called  dri/fugM.  In  1783,  all  Kurope 
was  enveloped  with  u  dry  lop.  at  the  moment  of  a 
simultaneous  volcanic  action  in  Iceland  and  Calabria. 
In  1755,  before  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lis-  \ 
hon,  a  similar  fog  overspread  the  Tyrol  and  Switier-  ' 
land.  It  appeared  to  be  composed  of  eartliy  particles 
reduced  to  nn  extreme  degree  of  fineness. 

FtMi-BAN'K  ;  nn  ap|>earauce  in  liaiy  weather,  , 
which  frequently  resembles  land  ut  a  distance,  but  i 
which  vanishes  as  you  approach  it.  j 

FOIL  ;  a  thin  leaf  of  metal,  placed  under  transpa- 
rent substances,  such  as  precious  stones,  for  the  suite 
of  improving  their  colour,  ami  heightening  their  lustre, 
the  light,  wnich  passes  through  the  transparent  body, 
licing  reflected  by  the  metal.  Figuratively,  any  thing 
that  serve*  to  set  offanotlier  object,  by  improving  its 
external  appearance. 

Foil  is  also  used  to  signify  the  sheet  of  amalgam 
laid  on  the  side  of  a  mirror,  which  enables  it  to  re- 
flect a  complete  image. 

Foil,  in  fencing;  a  blunt  sword,  or  one  tipped  with 
a  button  or  cork,  covered  with  leather. 
FOIX,  (Jaston  i>k.  See  Huston. 
FOLARD,  Chevalier  Ciiarlks  hi:,  a  tactician, 
born  at  Avignon  in  1(>G9,  entered  the  military  service 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  mid  served  with  the  rank 
of  under- lieutenant  in  a  partisan  corps  of  tlte  reiri- 
inent  Horry,  |  (i88.  This  sen  ice  was  a  good  school 
of  war.  In  the  campaign  of  1701,  he  found  new 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  military  science. 
Folard  served  in  many  campaigns.  In  the  battle  at 
Cassano,  in  1705,  he  continued  to  |>erform  his  duty, 
after  having  received  three  wound*.  Ills  reputation 
rests  principally  on  his  system  of  columns.  In  1714, 
he  went  to  Malta,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
Turks,  and  there  gave  new  proofs  of  his  talents. 
The  reputation  of  Charles  XII.  carried  him  to  Swe- 
den ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  king,  he  returned  to 
France.  His  last  campaign  was  in  the  year  1719, 
as  tucstrc  tie  camp,  under  tiie  duke  of  Berwick.  His 
%  iews  arc  explained  at  large  in  his  commentaries  on  | 
Polybius.  1 1  is  other  principal  works  are.  Xourellrs 
decouvertes  sur  la  (iuerre,  Trade  de  la  Defense  de* 
P laves,  and  a  Traitv  de  la  Unerrc  de  Partisan.  Folard 
died  at  Avignon  in  175?. 

FOLK! NO  (anciently  Fulginimn  ■;  a  town  of  the 
Slates  of  the  Church,  in  the  delegation  of  Perugia, 
situated  in  a  fertile"  plain,  on  the  river  Topi  no,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines.  Population,  lo.OU).  The 
fortifications  have  liecn  converted  into  public  walks. 
Foligno  is  celebrated  for  its  confectionary.  The 
famous  picture  of  Hapliael,  La  Madonna  di  Foligno 
(with  an  angel  and  a  votive  table  in  the  centre),  took 
its  name  from  tins  place.  The  picture  is  at  pre>ent 
in  the  Vatican,  and  is  one  of  those  which  the  French 
carried  to  Paris. 

FOLZ,  Hans  (John"!;  from  Worms:  a  barber  at  j 
Nuremberg,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  master- 
singers  {meistcr-sanger;  Ijy  no  means  to  l>e  confound- 
ed with  minne-sanger),  of  whom  he  was  a  member  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I  le  was  one 
of  the  first  who  introduced  dramatic  literature  into 
(iennany,  by  giving  the  diversions  of  the  carnival  a 
lietter  form.  There  are  still  existing  four  of  his  coin- 
positions  for  such  occasions,  Solomon  vnd  MaraAf, 
Fin  liaverngrrictU,  Fine  gar  Laurische  Baurrnkeirath , 
Her  Arzt  und  der  Kranke.  Folz  took  an  active  pjirt 
in  the  reformation,  and  in  the  introduction  of  the 
newly  invented  art  of  printing. 

FOMKNTATION,  in  medicine,  is  the  external 
application  of  a  fluid,  as  wann  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it.  Two  flannel  cloths  are  dipped  in  that  liquor, 
one  of  which  is  wrung  as  dry  as  possible,  and  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  part  affected.  This  cloth  Us 
on  till  the  hent  has  evaporated,  and  the  other  is  then 


applied.  By  this  alternate  applicau 
affected  is  constantly  supplied  with  warn 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  as  occasion  mi 

FONDI,  or  FCNIM.a  tnwn  of  NapU 
situated  near  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  mil 
W.  Capua,  56  K  Rome;  Ion.  13*  ."Mr 
"AY  N.;  population,  -1937  :  bishop's  «ei 
anciently  a  inuniripal  town,  and  alien 
fectura:  h  stood  on  the  Appian  Way. 
Iremity  of  the  town  is  an  old  castle, 
strength.  Foudi  stands  in  a  plain,  si 
one  side  with  hills,  whence  it  looks  Kl 
theatre.  Most  of  these  hills  are  rover* 
tree-,  and  the  whole  plain  is  intersperse* 
lemon,  and  other  fruit  trees,  whose  «n 
perpetual  sprimr.  The  lake  of  Foot 
Lacus  Fundanus.  or  j4mifclanus)  lies 
road  ami  the  sea,  and  is  a  fine  expanse 

FONSKCA,  Elkaxor,  march  inne** 
Naples,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fa 
city,  in  1768.  Though  jossesNcd  of  t 
Ix-auty,  she  devoted  her  youth  rather  t 
lion  of  her  mind  than  the  improvement 
tonal  charms.  She  attended  particular  I 
of  natural  history  and  anatomy.  In  1784 
the  marquis  de  Fouseca,  of  an  ancient  S| 
long  settled  at  Naples.  Being  pre«en 
she  became  an  attemlant  on  tiie  queen ; 
given  offence  to  her  majesty  and  the  mi 
she  was  dismissed,  and  forb:<ldcii  to  ap] 
the  precincts  of  royalty.  She  now  eng 
her  studies,  and  assisted  in  his  scienu 
her  friend  the  abbe  Snallanzani.  On 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  the  march 
ca  became  one  of  its  warmest  partisan: 
the  French  invaded  Italy,  she  engaget 
against  the  Neapolitan  court.  In  171W. 
royal  family  lieiiur  obliged  to  quit  Naplt 
roni  threatened  the  lives  of  tliose  who  w 
to  be  iu  the  French  interest.  The  m 
Fonseni  narrowly  escaped  their  fury,  a 
safety  to  her  own  firmness,  as  *hr  trav« 
to  take  retina-  in  the  ca>tle  of  M  KIhio 
triumph  of  her  party  had  taken  place,  sh 
a  journal,  entitled  the  Neaj»oliUiu  Mon 
she  attacked  the  royal  family,  and  e 
queen  and  the  inini>ters.  This  jouna 
great  effect  in  forwarding  the  view* 
royalists ;  and  madame  de  Fon<ecn  «u« 
of  her  fame,  when  tiie  measures  of  a 
obliged  the  French  to  quit  Naples.  SIh 
to  seek  for  safety  in  flight ;  but  she  ref 
cr.ine  the  victim  of  her  imprudence, 
caused  her  to  Ik*  arrested,  and  she  was  h 
20th  of  July,  17i)i>. 

F(  INTAINT..  J  lan  i»k  la.  one  of  the 
men  of  genius  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Chateau-Thierry,  in  lM I.  His  father 
of  the  waters  and  forest*  ;  and  it  is  sup 
received  his  early  education  at  Klieimt. 
of  nineteen,  he  placed  himself  under 
the  oratory,  with  whom  he  remained.  I 
eighteen  months.  He  appears  uottc 
poetry  until  his  twenty  second  yea..  < 
much  impressed  by  Uie  recital  of  an  ode  c 
His  first  essays  in  verse  were  confided 
who  directed  him  in  his  choice  of  n 
lieing  his  simplicity  and  docility,  that  hi 
acter  a  child,  when  in  appearance  a  i 
persuasion  of  his  family,  he  married,  ai 
have  esteemed  his  wife ;  bat  his  dtfft 
compatible  with  strong  attachment,  so 
little  difficulty  of  quitting  her  when  i 
capital  by  the  duchess  of  Bouillon,  win 
|  upon  writing  his  Tales.     At  P*r»7he 
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t,  who  allowed  lii 
bxii  lie  g*»«  quarterly  retripts  in  v* 
FoucinH,  lie  entered  into  die  service  uf 
Rutland,  wile  lit  Monsieur,  mil)  at  her 
rotrci  kjii  from  other  [■er-ous  of  d  it  tine 
fant  friend,  madame  Sublime,  look  linn 
:.and  frtnl  tiiin  from  the  domestic  cores 
-»  so  ill  suited.  He  was  in  liabils  ol' 
Mohere.  rioileau.  Undue,  mid  all  the 
iHs,  by  whom  he  was  much  belovrd  lor 
i&i  simrlirj[v  nt'  his  diameter,  whirl  I 
hw  Uk  titlr  of  Ic  tea  ttMM     The 

£of  r"»ris  fctrd  liiiu  In  the  rnpital,  al- 
,  ■  yearly  visit  to  his  wile. ;  on  whieli 
-rid.  mi  tided  I"  get  rid  uf  a  part  of  his 
,  in  ewisei|ueoce,  fell  inlii  great  disor- 
r  aibis  wife  was  a*  careless  in  pecuniary 
■nelf.  Up  had  but  one  son,  whom,  at 
i.  be  placed  ill  the  hands  of  Hiu-lay, 
f  Twit,  w)h>  |irtimised  to  provide  for 
u    htm  nil-en^  ■-,  I. a  Fontaine  met  this 

Imne  uf  ii  friend,  and.  being,  pleased 
rr-anno,  was  told  that  it  was  his  own 

said  Ik.  calmly,  "  I  am  verv  glad  of 
Ulw,  probably  on  account  of  Ibis  verj 
■*  m>  favourite  with  Louis  XIV.,  ami 

wrttt  of  merit  of  the  time  who  did  not 
p»yai  bounij.     Tlie  king  even  hesitated 

naEmi  his  nomiiiatKm  to  the  French 
Liter  the  death  of  madame  Subline,  in 

far  lived  twenty  years,  he  was  invited 
Mhidd  and  St  Kvremoiit  to  take  ii|i  Ilia 


II  k 


that  of  eternity  of  punishim 

■  of  God"— an  expression  sii 
■nt  Herman  [heolo^ian.  who  - 
■*  bow  a  virtuous  soul  could 
Be  conscious  Uiat  there  was  e 
■.ii  intitnug  in  hell.     The  pri 

*  a  completed  theatrical  pit 
matinee  all  the  profit  of  a 


*  you.  is  n  very  good 


original  of  all  [lie  writers  of  the  a  it  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  most  an  object  of  despair  to  imitators,  nnd  the- 
writer  whom  it  would  fort  nature  most  pains  to  re- 
produce." It  must  be  remarked  as  u  striking  piiwf 
of  I. a  Fontaine's  origiunlity,  that  the  brunch  ol  liter- 
ature in  wbidi  lie  wna  so  distinguished,  was  one 
wholly  opposed  to  the  artificial  diiinicter  uf  his  lime. 
As  Dante,  wrote  one  of  tlie  greatest  epics  on  a  nuli- 
joct  liavina  iippnieuily  muliim;  epic  in  Its  character, 
so  La  Fontaine  wrote  fid. les  of  the  most  characteristic 
simplicity  lit  a  time  when  [he  freedom  of  nature 
M.-.-inci!  ulrmi-1  entirely  lost.  Iloth  the  Tab-s  and  the 
Fables  of  Lu  Fontaine  dine  Ih.-cii  snjierbly  printed. 
Of  the  former  [the  lircu-c  of  which  keeps  litem  mil 
of  many  libraries'!,  the  best  edition  is  that  or  Paris, 
l7«iH,  with  Eisrn's  designs  nnd  vignettes,  byCbonDI. 
Of  his  Fables,  it [jumble  edition-,  have  been  print- 
ed; but  the  most  inajiuLficem  is  thai  in  I  mis  liilio, 
1755 — 1759,  in  which  each  fahle  is  adorned  with  a 
plate,  executed  with  I'mlogicul  precision.  Of  the 
small  editions,  one  by  Co-li  is  much  esteemed,  l.a 
Fontaine  is  also  Ihe  author  of  /.•■  .  iniourt  de  i'nyeAe, 
a  romance  ;  Lr  yfon-ntin  ami  L' Kinim/m;  comedies  ; 
Anacreoiili^iifi.  fce, ;  nil  of  which  lire  printci!  in  the 
iMovrrt  Diwri,  Paris,  175S,  1  vols.  lUlno. 

FtjNTAINEHI.KAIJ;  n  town  of  France,  In  the 
department  of  lite  Seine  and  M.irin-,  Willi  a  military 
academy  ;  thirteen  leagues  S.S.K.  from  Varls.  The 
palace,  situated  in  the  miil-t  of  a  forrsl,  consists  of 
four  buddin(;i,  of  which  i'ntiieis  I.  hiiit  tile  fuuntt!- 
lion,  ami  which  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis 
XV.  completed.  It  was  here  llml  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  caused  her  equerry,  count  Muniihlesdii, 
to  be  exeoutetl,  in  ir,H  ;  mid  here,  also,  Moulespan 
nnd  Du  Barry  lavished  the  treasures  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  country  in  I'lirope.  The  prelimi- 
nnriesof  peace  between  !■' ranee,  Kuglnnd,  Spain,  and 
Fortucal,  were  signed  in  the  palace  of  Foil  tail  lebleau, 
Nov.  5,  I7(W,  and,  on  the  StHli,  tlie  ratification*  were 
exchanged  there.     There,  also,  pope  Pius  VII.  lived 


tin  ik*-  species  of  c-iiii}si-i 
«  160S.  it  the  atre  of  seven 

ii  uii.-lrei,ed  fur  interment,  .1 

A  orupieU  by  La  Fontain 
"owntry  is  due  to  him  duel 
N  fchlri  and,  as  such,  he  . 

.iltlwja^ti  negligent.  Imve  ; 
Mure  whieli  no  stilly  can 
■li  pace  and  delicacy.     His 


*t  spwimen.  of  that  lurking  archur- 
tti»  of  simplicity,  which  is  so  lively  ai 
'bii(ap,.jLj  i,f  ma  kin;  severe  and  shrew 
omi  liuiaaii  life  was,  indeed,  similar  to  Ih 
^■bo  so  often,  in  [heir  simpliciir.  mal 
^ronuks.     Iniuinmiiii  life.  La  I'oiiliiii 


l  to  construct 

Ii.     .Montalto.. 
was  ambitious 

"  But  the  pe- 

I.  liad  not  Fon- 

this  lilHTiiliiy; 


nil  in  biulilmu  iiIiiiIImc  jl.Li,  near  tlie  baths  ot 
Diodelian.  Sixius  V.  wishtsl  to  remove  tlie  erent 
obelisk,  now  in  front  of  St  Peter's  church,  which  was 
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then  nearly  buried  under  the  rubbwli,  to  the  middle, 
of  the  square.  This  undertakimr  had  heeii  already 
contemplated  liy  several  pipes  hut  liad  been  relin- 
quished dii  account  ol"  tin*  dilticulty  of  accomplishing 
it.  Fonlaiu  happily  executed  this  uny  antic  operation 
in  the  year  1/iSii.  I  le  afterward*  erected  (tint:  other 
oIm* titles,  which  were  tiiuiul,  partly  l>uri«-tl  under 
niin-.,  in  dilicreut  squares.  Anions  oth-  r  hiiildiiiL's 
erected  hy  Fontana,  l>y  the  command  of  Sixlus  \  ., 
and  which  an*  an  honour  to  the  patron  nut  le*s  than 
to  the  architect,  the  library  of  the.  Vatican,  and  the 
aqueduct  (tirtfita  frticrj  deserve  particular  mention. 
Cuder  Clement  VIII.  Foutaua  ul>o  constructed  seve- 
ral buildings,  and  repaired  ancient  monuments.  Ilav- 
if it>  fieeii  accused  of  converting  to  his  private  iw  the 
money  received  for  public  pur|>oscsf  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office  by  the  po|M\  but  immediately  received  the 
ofier  of  the  jiost  of  architect  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and,  in  16!^,  went  to  Naples. 
I  le  there  constructed  several  canals,  to  prevent  iuumla- 
tions,  a  new  road  alone  the  bay,  and  the  royal  palace 
in  tin?  capital,  which,  Tiowever.  has  !>eeii  since  con- 
siderably change  I.  His  plan  for  a  harl>our  at  Naples 
whs  executed  'after  his  deatli  by  another  architect. 
Fontana  died  at  Nanlcs  in  lt>'»7,  and  was  Micceeded 
in  the  oitice  of  royal  architect  by  his  son  Julius  Cte- 
sar.  We  liavc  but  one  literary  work  by  Donienico 
Fontana  (Koine,  15'jo,  with  nineteen  en^nivin^). 
It  is  an  explanation  of  his  method  of  removing  the 
great  obelisk.  The  process  must  In*  considered  as 
his  own  invention,  since  the  writings  of  former  archi- 
tects contain  no  rules  on  this  subject. 

FONTANA,  Fki.uk,  natural  philosopher,  at  the 
grand  ducjil  court  of  Florence,  was  born  ai  I'omamlo, 
not  fur  from  Itovcnrdo.  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  in  17. iO; 
begun  his  studies  in  the  schools  at  Itovcrcdo  and 
Verona,  ami,  after  having  completed  them  ut  the 
universities  of  Padua  and  llologna.  went  to  Koine, 
and  t  hence  to  Florence.  The  grand  duke  Knuici 
(uUenvards  emperor)  uppointed  him  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  luiivcisity  of  Pisa.  The 
grand  duke  Leopold  (afterwards  emperor  Lco|M>ld 
II.)  invited  him  to  Florence,  but  |>eriuiUed  him 
to  retain  his  office  at  I'isa,  and  employed  him  in  form- 
ing the  cabinet  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  i«  yet 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Florence.  This  collection 
contains  an  immense  number  of  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, in  coloured  wax,  which  exhibit  all  part»  of  tlie 
hiiuiau  I m i< I y  in  the  uiiiuiteM.  detail,  and  in  ail  imagin- 
able positions.  They  an*  executed  with  the  irreatesi 
skill,  and  were  made  by  different  artists  under  the 
direction  of  Fonlana.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.  pro- 
cured from  him  a  similar  collection  for  the  surgical 
academy  in  Vienna.  In  the  same  way.  many  plants, 
ami  other  natural  objects,  which  lose  their  natural 
colours  hy  keeping,  wen*  represented  in  coloured 
wax.  from  nature,  under  his  direction.  I'ontaiia  is 
the  author  of  several  works  on  scientific  subjects. 
Mime  of  which  have  lieeu  trails  la  let  I  into  (fcruian  and 
i-' reach.  He  also  made  several  discoveries  relative 
to  the  application  of  carbonic  acid,  and  different  sorts 
of  gas.  His  writings  show  him  to  have  lieeu  nn  in 
.'einous  and  indefatigable  observer.  The  political 
principles  which  he  avowed  during  the  events  of 
ITlhi.  in  Tuscan v,  involved  him  in  sonic  dillicutlics. 
He  ilieil  in  ISO  J,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
*;anta  Crocc,  by  the  side  of  (ialileo  and  Viviam. 

I'UNTANKS,  Lons,  >i.\n-jns  kii-  ;  a  distinguished 
jneiuher  of  the  French  institute,  was  U»ni  of  a  noble 
family,  at  Niort.in  17.iT.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  Frencli  revolution,  lie  edited  a  journal,  entitled 
the  Mn*i/rtitrnr,  and,  after  the  fall  of  Koliespiern*. 
.!  unetl  La  Harpe  initl  others  in  the  publication  of  a 
pajwr.  called  /,f  M'-mormt,  which  was,  together  with 
almnt  forty  more  of  I  lie  same  description,  suppressed 
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by  the  national  convention.  <>n  the  ii:h  >#*] 
I7H7,  the  several  proprietors,  editors  Kr.,  1 
inchnli-d  in  one  common  semence  of  IkiiusIii 
confiscation  of  projierty.  M.  tie  Fofilaii*-* 
to  Fuirland,  where  he  contracted  an  intin: 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  cumjiany  with  win 
turned  to  his  native  country,  taking  adva 
tin*  a  ninety  granted  on  the  elevation  of  B 
to  the  consulship,  and  joined  MM.  KonaUl 
llarpe  in  conducting  the  Mrrr*rr  tie  t'rttmr* 
after,  he  obtained  u  scut  in  the  ^>rp*  f.'^i 
which  Imdy  he  eventually  became  the  pre** 
I  HON,  he  was  a p(n  tinted  grand-master  of  Um 
siiy  of  1'aris,  and,  in  IK  Id.  attained  to  tlie  «J 
a  senator.  In  this  cajiacity,  he,  on  Uie  l»t 
1st  t.  made  a  strong  speech  in  favour  of  thi 
tiou  of  the  liourlioii  dynasty  ;  nnd,  brini'  ..id*- 
placed  on  the  committee  tor  drawing  up  (lie 
liounl  chaner,  was,  for  his  service*,  raise 
peerage,  on  the  re-establishment  of  tiiat  b 
1817.  he  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
law  introduced  by  Decaze,  but  afterward* 
his  opinion,  and  voted  tor  its  repeal.  M. 
lanes  died  at  Paris,  March  17,  IS2M. 

FONTKSAY  ;  a  village  in  lbirgundy.de 
of  the  Von ue,  where  a  bloody  Kittle  was  fo 
tvveeii  the  sous  of  Louis  le  Delxinuaire.  in 
<  on  sequence  of  which  was  the  division  [HL 
Fraukish  empire,  founded  by  I  liarlcmagr 
thai  re  I.  received  Italy,  ami  wliat  »a«  H 
called  IjtirruiMr,  with  the  title  of  rmj*nir  ; 
ceiveil  (iermany,  and  Charles  Uie  [iai*l. 
Tliere  are  many  places  of  this  name  m  Fn 
linguished  from  each  other  by  some  jertic 
thel. 

FuNTKNKLLK,  Hkiiwrp  i.y  IImims  t> 
at  Kouen,  1i>.j7  ;  miii  of  an  adviN^ite  and  of 
of  the  irreat  Corneiile.  Although  he  livei]  u 
of  nearly  1<K)  years,  and  reLiined,  liil  k 
(1707),  a  n-inarLiblu  degnt*  of  artivity,  pi 
a  MMiiid  mind  in  a  sound  body,  he  came 
world  so  weak,  that  it  was  not  thought  pc 
he  could  survive.  He  U'^an  his  youJirul  , 
the  colletre  of  the  .lesiiits.  at  Kouen.  and.  al 
of  thirteen,  entered  the  class  of  rhetoric.  J 
pleting  his  studies,  he  was  admitted  an  a 
conducted  a  cause,  which  he  lust,  and  renou 
bar  for  ever.  In  Id7l,  he  went  to  Paris, 
became  known  by  his  j»ociical  e.iusion*  aikj 
works.  >e\end  of  his  jmeins  appearrtl  in  i 
ntr*  tfntuitf,  and  tlisj  layctl  much  puttie  m 
and  taste,  lie  fore  the  aire  of  twenty,  he  had 
in  the  <*ompositioii  of  the  operas  of  Psyche  j 
lerophou.  which  appeared  luider  the  rami 
uncle,  Thomas  Corneiile.  In  likSl.he  bra 
his  tragedy  Asjtar.  which  was  unsuccessful, 
ure  excitetl  so  much  attention,  tiiat  Kariae  ' 
epigram  on  it.  Zeul  lor  the  fame  of  his  in 
personal  feeling,  brought  him  into  a  party 
op|K.»scd  to  tlie  opinions  of  those  who  ibeii 
the  destinies  of  French  literature.  Hut  nil 
character  and  his  love  of  j**ace  iirpvemcd  I 
entering  into  the  contest  w  iih  acninunj.  Ii 
pule  concerning  the  comjtarative  merit  oi 
<'ieuts  and  liKidcnis,  he  favoured  the  op|* 
amirpiity.  He  U'ciime  a<*ipL-kinte\l.  in  his  yu 
the  phiiosuphr  of  Pcn-aries.  and  remained 
to  it.  without  bcin  l'  will  in  <;  to  defend  it.  J 
he  had  no  tire,  nor  creaiiy  jiuwer  ;  as  a  «c 
was  not  distinguished  for  originality  uf  vir 
treated  eleiranl  literature  in  a  dry  and  pc«la 
uer.  and  tlie  severe  science*  in  a  iicht  i 
los.'t  ap|)eareil  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dca 
were  favourably  rrceivol.  although  hh 
stniining  after  wit  and  novelty  deprives  ibr 
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«■.   HkA/MkMMrM  P&tb- 

.  .W(IM»d)  wan  the  lint  hook  in  which 
J  •ulyMTJ.  were  distuned  with  taste  and 
s  rum  Iwoma  obsolete,  in  conwqnriMi1 
..!ii.ii„:h  ..<  science.  Fowenelle  distiu- 
n«rll  ■*  ■*T.irt»rj  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
n  ElagtM,  s  !■!»•»  of  writings  which  have 

■»   deviled   iin1uen.ce   cm   his  age  limn 

Mr  deserved  it,  nM   less  un  account  of 

■nd   purity  of  lifr,  than  of  the  elegance 

at  lite  writings.     Riveroois  describes  his 

i  lb*  following  manner:  '*  When  Fonlrn- 

nl  <«i  (he  bcld,  nil  tlie  priies  were  already 

all   tlie   pnlms    already   gather,  it ;    the 

-rerrsaHty   alone   remained.        Funtenellc 

ID  salriii|A  it,  and  lie  was  successful.     He 

a  Mtetaphysk-ian  with   Malehranclie,   u 

1o*h4m  r  anil  mathc  inatician  with  Newton. 

■nil  TeliT   Ihe  Ureal,  s  5tulesuian  with 

■  :   be  is  everything  with  every  body." 
SOY  :   a  village  in  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
ainsult.  celebrated  fur  the  buttle  of  May 

■  wfairfi  tlie  French,  under  marshal  Sane. 
■*    British.    Austrian,   and   Dutch   allied 

*5U0  inhabitants. 


tHAl'LT,  or  FOXTBVRAUD,  a  valley 
■*«  of  1'oitou  mid  Anjon,  in  the  depart- 
bjmw  and  Loire,  was  chosen,  in  1000, 

d"Arrtris*rl,  celebrated  for  his  eitraonli- 

m,  h*  (tie  place  for  his  religious  society, 

■     i  unlc».     (See  the  article  Fan- 

B*jU'*  Ihcliaiiary.)   The  society  received 

(  the  enlrr  of  FoittcrrouU  from  tin*  cir- 

Robert  gate  his  followers  of  bolh  sr*trs 

S*  BencdVt.ind  a  very  singular  consll- 
r*  taadr  the   nuns  their   — 


lbs.  of  notables  wily  yVId  twenty  five  Ihi.  of  nutri- 
ment ;  one-  Ih.  of  good  t,"",,  h  "l"8'  l,i  two  and  It- 
half  lbs.  of  potatoes  ;  niul  srventy-five  lbs.  of  bread 
mid  thirty  Ibi.  of  meat  are  equal  to  3tW  of  potatoes  ; 
a  half  lb,  of  lirnid  and  live  in,  of  meat  arc  equal  n> 
lliree  lbs.  of  potatoes  :  ime  Hi.  of  potatoes  is  equal  [n 
tour  lbs.  of  riihlmgc,  ni'il  ihree  His.  of  turnips ;  and 
one  pound  of  rice  bread  or  French  beans  is  equal  id 
tlirre  lb*,  of  potatoes.  • 

FOOL.     See  Atttf. 

FOOLAHS.     See  Ftmtola. 

FOOLS,  Fk.*8T  or.  Festival*,  imih-r  Ibis  ftilDF, 
were  regularly  celebrated,  from  the  fifth  to  the  als 
teenth  century,  in  seven!  countries  of  Lnropc.  by 
the  clergy  and  laity,  with  the  most  absurd  ceremo- 
nies, and  form  one  of  die  strongest  |  henonienft  in  II  n 
history  of  mankind.  Among  die  heathen  festival', 
which  the  Christians  could  not  easily  abolish,  mm 
the  Saturnalia,  which,  in  the  eon  fusion  of  all  distinc- 
tions of  ranks,  and  in  extravagance  of  locnimetn , 
exceeded  the  gayest  cnrnivals.  'I  lie  feast  of  foolk, 
among  Christians,  wits  an  initial  i«>n  of  the  SatTHulia, 
mid,  like  this,  was  celebrated  in  December.  The 
chief  celelirntiou  fell  upon  the  day  of  the  Innocents 
or  upon  new  year's  day;  but  the  toast  continued 
front  t'hrttiiiuiii  to  the  lii't  Sunday  of  F.piphimy.  At 
first,  only  the  fxiys  nl'ilie  choir.  ,-iiiU  young  sat  ristans 
played  the  principal  part  in  them ;  hut  allcr- 
uards  all  tilt*  inleriur  senanls  tif  tbe  church,  and 
even  laymen,  engaged  in  them,  whilst  the  bishop, or 
the  highest  clertrymiin  of  tlie  place,  with  the  canon., 
formed  the  audience.  The  young  people,  who 
played  the  chief  parts,  chose  from  among  their  own 
number,  a  bit/in/*  or  nfi-l,Hsl,np  »f  (ml;  or  af  unren- 
ion,  as  he  was  called,  and  couseernlnl  him,  with 
many  ridiculous  cereu ionics,  in  tlie.  chu  f  church  of 
tlie  place.  This  officer  then  took  the  usual  scat  of 
the  bishop,  and  caused  high  inn n  to  be  s.iWl,  unlt-i 
he  preferred  to  read  it  himself,  and  to  jeive  his  bles- 
sing to  the  people,  which  win  dune  with  the  most 


rept 


irdrr 


I     fifty. seven     mid  dtsgui 
■s  in  France  ImI.t.-'  tin;  ifv^lmiini,  when  it 
sard. 

SALIA  ;  a  Roman  festival,  celebrated  in 
ifae  nymphs  of  the  fountains,  iltiruig  which 
ins>  were  adorned  Willi  flowers.  Flowers 
Jirown  into  them. 

From  the  structure  both  of  his  teeth  and 
:S  Bdapied  to  live  ei['inlly  en 


erfon 


as 


.hit  food. 


milk  and  animal  food, such  arc  the  Arabs 
?rt,  while  others  esist  chiefly  on  pube  and 
I  Mind."--,  however,  are  u  nui.li  t'eebler 
m,  and  seldom  attain  an  advanced  period 
ilst  the  Arabs  not  unfreqtientl)  exceed  n 
See  Dirtfl..-,. 
nessting  report  on  the  comparative  nutritive 

of  food  hi'*  lately  been  presented  to  the 
■zister  of  die  interior,  by  Messrs  Percy  and 
,  members  of  tile  institute.  The  result  of 
rriments  is  as  follows:     In    bread,  every 

■  found  to  contain  eighty  lbs.  of  nutritious 
xtcber  mrot.  averaging  the  diflerent  sorts, 
■Uj  thirty-five  llw.  in  100  ;  French  beans 
..:.-.  ninetj-two  lbs.  in  100 ;  broad  beans, 
a  lbs.;  peas,  ninety- three  lbs.  ;  lentils  (a 

baJf  pea,  little  known  in  Britain),  ninrty- 

■  I"*) ;  creens  ami  turnips,  which  are  the 
bos  of  all  vegetables  usei!  in  culinary  pur- 
acab.  only  eight  lbs.  of  solid  nutritious  sub- 
.00;  r»rrots(from  whence  an  inferior  kind 
i*  prodnced),  fourteen  lbs. ;  and  what  is 
*,  u  being  opposeil  to  the  old  theory,  100 


fouls,  in  the  city  of  Sens,  the  prn-ts  played  at  ilii  e 
upon  the  itltur,  whilst,  lite  bishop  of  fools  read  muss  ; 
and  they  threw  stinking  iureii-c  into  the  liuly  cen- 
ser. The  origin  of  tliese  exlnivngnnces  is.  pruljably, 
to  lie  looked  for  in  France.  In  licrmitny,  they  are 
only  known  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  cities  on 
the  Rhine  ;  hut  we  must  riot  conclude  front  Ibis  lliiit 
[hey  were  not  found  in  oilier  parts  of  the  country. 

They  were  cniidem I    by   i.tjjies   and    bishops,  by 

Freitch  and  Sjiiinisli  c«niici!s,  1  lie  SorlKiune  forbade 
tliein  in  1441.  These  prohihitions,  however,  do  not 
date  earlier  than  tin  dunning  of  the  new  light  which 
shone  bright  in  the  sixteenth  century  But,  even  at 
the  period  of  the  ]t"tiibilions,  defenders  of  Ihcso 
festivals  were  not  wanting,  one  of  whom  declared 
them  to  !«■  as  sacred  and  as   pleasing  to  (Joel  as  the 


P.?>VvlLr-,?  L^im''-..i'. .'-!'- '.'l>  iii\.'\i'.!.'ir»".ia.in«,tl!« 
l^llur  of  ifae    i:,TTi.,n    -ni.t-nr.   „..    nrie»»1ly    ■   p-HUn. 
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had  risen  among  Uic  eight  ran  tons  which,  at  Uiat 
time,  composed  the  Swiss  confederacy.  It  wus  sus- 
pected that  Uie  booty  taken  from  the  Hurgundians, 
defeated  a  short  time  previous  ut  Naii<7,  hud  not 
been  faithfully  divided  ;  the  larger  arisi<H'ratic 
towns  made  common  cause,  mid  wished  to  receive 
1-rcyburg  and  Soieiirc  into  the  confederacy,  to  which 
the  smaller  democratic  cantons  were  opjosrd.  An 
assembly  of  Uie  deputies  of  the  confederate  <*anton>, 
which  wus  held  at  Stantz  (ttie  capital  of  Uie  canton 
of  I'nterwalden),  in  1481,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
Uiese  affairs  into  consideration,  was  agitated  by  Uie 
most  violent  delates.  The  dissolution  of  Uie  con- 
federacy, and,  with  it,  Uie  ruin  of  the  liberty  of 
Switzerland,  which  must  liave  been  the  inevitable 
consequence,  seemed  at  hand.  At  Utis  crisis,  bro- 
ther Clans,  as  Nicholas  was  now  called,  appeared  in 
the  assembly  of  the  deputies.  1  lis  great  reputation, 
his  lofty  and  dignified  appearance,  which  seemed  to 
bespeak  a  messenger  from  heaven,  his  conciliating 
but  powerful  language,  in  which  he  painted  Uie  din- 
gers of  separation,  and  cxliorted  to  union,  produced 
Mich  an  impression  on  the  assembly,  that  a  compact, 
famous  in  Swiss  history  as  the  covenant  of  Sthntz. 
wan  immediately  entered  into  (Dec.  ->2,  1481)  ;  all 
differences  were  composed.  Frcyburg  and  Soleure 
were  received  into  the  confederacy,  and  the  liberty 
of  Switzerland  was  saved.  Hrother  Cuius,  after 
having  complete,  1  this  work,  returned,  amidst  the 
blessings  of  his  fellow  citizens,  to  his  cell,  where  lie 
continued  teaching  virtue  and  wisdom,  till  his  death. 
May  22,  1487,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  All 
I'nterwalden  followed  his  Iwdy  to  the  tomb,  and  all 
Switzerland  inntirned  his  death;  foreign  princes 
honoured  his  memory;  and,  in  1(371,  f  iement  X. 
caused  him  to  be  beatified. 

FLl.'KNT,  in  fluxions ;  the  flowing  quantity,  or 
that  which  is  continually  increasing  or  decreasing, 
wiieUier  line,  surface,  solid,  &c.     See  ( Vi/c  h/im. 

FLIT1),  iu  physiology;  an  appellation  given  to 
all  bodies  which  yield,  without  separation,  to  the 
slightest  pre«Mire,  easily  move  among  themselves, 
and  accommodate  Uiemselves  to  all  changes  of  posi- 
tion, so  as  always  to  preserve  a  level  surface.  All 
fluids,  except  Uio>e  sn  the  form  of  air  or  gas,  are 
incompressible  in  any  considerable  decree.  All 
fluids  gravitate,  or  weigh  in  proportion  to  their 
quantity  of  matter,  not  only  in  the  open  air,  or  fa 
wicuo,  but  in  their  own  elements.  AlUiough  this 
law  seems  so  consonant  to  reason,  it  was  supj  k>  cd 
by  ancient  naturalists,  who  were  ignorant  of  tin* 
equal  and  general  pressure  of  all  fluiiLs,  that  the  com- 
(KHient  parts,  or  Uie  |iariiclcs  of  Uie  same  element, 
did  not  gravitate  or  rot  on  each  oUier  ;  so  that  the 
weight  of  a  vessel  of  water,  balanced  in  air.  would 
lie  entirely  lost  when  the  fluid  was  weighed  in  its 
own  clement.  The  following  experiment  seems  to 
leave  Uii*  question  perfectly  decided :  take  a  common 
bottle,  corked  close,  with  some  shot  in  the  inside  to 
make  it  sink,  ami  fasten  it  to  the  end  of  a  scale 
I  warn  ;  then  immerse  Uie  bottle  in  water,  ami  balance 
Uie  weight  in  the  opposite  scale  ;  afterwards  open 
the  neck  of  Uie  bottle,  and  let  it  fill  with  water, 
which  will  cause  it  to  sink ;  then  weigh  the  bottle 
again.  Now  it  will  he  found  that  the  weight  of  the 
water  which  is  contained  in  Uie  bottle  is  equal  to  the 
di  Here  nee  of  the  weights  in  the  Male,  when  it  i- 
fsilanccd  iu  air  ;  which  sufticiently  shows  that  Uie 
weight  of  Uie  water  is  the  same  in  both  situations. 
As  Uie  particles  of  fluids  po-M'ss  weiirht  as  a  common 
property  of  bodies,  it  seems  reasonable,  that  they 
should  possess  the  consequent  |N>wer  of  gravitation 
which  Mon:i>  to  belies  in  irencral.  Therefore, 
Mip|io<iiig  tin-  |Kirlirles  winch  compose  fluids  to  be 
equal,  their  gravitation  must  likewise  lie  equal  ;  so 


Uiat  in  Uie  descent  of  fluids,  when  the  part 
^topped  and  su parted,  Uie  gravitation  beif 
one  particle  will  not  have  more  prows 
auotht-r  to  change  its  situation ;  and,  I 
impelling  force  has  subsided,  the  |*Jl* 
remain  sit  alisolutc  rest.  From  the  gravity 
arises  their  pressure,  which  is  always  pr«| 
to  the  gravity.  For  if  the  particle*  of  fli 
equal  nuiguitude  and  weight.  Uie  gravity  of 
must  he  proportioned  to  Uie  deptlu  and 
even-  horizontal  line  of  fluid  ;  cuosequei 
pressure  on  Uie  bottom  of  vessels  is  equal 
part.  The  pressure  of  fluids  upward*  is  eqi 
j  tress  i  ire  down  wan  Is,  at  any  given  depth. 
j »ose  a  column  of  water  to  consist  of  ai 
number  of  particles,  acting  upon  each  oi 
]>erpeiidicular  direction,  the  first  particle  I 
the  second  with  its  own  weight  only  ;  an 
second  is  stationary,  or  fixed  by  tlie  sur 
particles,  according  to  the  third  law  of  unit 
action  and  reaction  are  equal,  it  is  eviilrnt 
aetioii  or  gravity,  iu  the  first,  is  repelled  iu 
degree  by  Uie  reaction  of  the  se*-on*l;  an! 
manner,  Uie  second  acts  on  the  third,  with 
gravity  added  to  that  of  the  first ;  1ml  sull 
tion  increases  in  an  equivalent  decree,  mi 
throughout  the  whole  depth  of  Uie  fluid, 
tides  of  a  fluid,  at  the  same  depth,  press  ea 
equally  in  all  directions.  This  appears  to 
of  the  very  nature  of  fluids ;  for,  as  thf 
give  way  to  everv  impressive  force,  if  the 
amongst  themselves  should  lie  unequal, 
could  never  be  at  rot,  which  is  contrary  V 
euce  ;  therefore  we  conclude  that  Uie  partii 
each  other  equally,  which  keeps  them  in  t 
places.  This  principle  applies  to  Uie  wi 
fluid  as  well  as  a  part.  For  if  four  or  f 
tulies,  of  different  fonns.be  immersed  iuwai 
the  corks  in  the  ends  are  taken  out,  the  w 
flow  through  the  various  windings  of  Uie 
tulies ;  and  rise  in  all  of  them  to  the  same  I 
it  stands  in  the  straight  tube ;  therefore  t 
of  fluids  must  lie  equally  pressed,  in  all  di 
during  their  ascent  through  Uie  various  a 
the  tulie ;  otherwise  the  fluid  could  not  lis 
same  height  in  them  all.  From  Uie  mutual 
.'i n< I  equal  action  of  the  particles  of  it 
surface  will  lie  perfectly  smooUi,  and  parol] 
horizon.  If,  from  any  exterior  cause,  the  w 
water  his  some  parts  higher  than  the  m 
will  sink  down  by  the  natural  force  of  U 
gravitation,  and  di  rinse  Uiemselves  iutoan  c 
ta'*e.     See  }iyiirt*statir* , 

FM  IDITY;  the  state  of  bodies  when  ill 
are    very   readily   ino\a;.ie  ui  all  dm 
respect   to  each  other.     Many   useful 
pro|icri)es  arise  out  of  this  modificatib.. 
which  form  the  hasi*  of  Uie  mechanical  K 
/itftirttsfatira,  and  an*  of  considerable  in^ 
chemistry.      Hut  the  attention  of  the  %■ 
chiefly  directed  to  the  state  of  fluidity,  a 
a  fleet  tiie  component  jmrts  of  bodies.     A  * 
may  he  converted  into  a  fluid  by  heat.     ' 
temperature  at  wbHi  Uiis  is  effected,  the  i» 
the  body  is  said  to  be.     All  fluid*,  not  eic* 
fixed  metals,  apjtear.  from  various  nets,  U 
IkwiI  to  assume  tiie  elastic  form,  and  this  I 
readily  the  higher  the  temperature.     Who 
is  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  its  elasticity 
to  the  pressure  of  the  air.  its  interior  parti 
wiUi  ebullition.     The  capacity  of  a  dense 
caloric  is  greater  than  Uiat  of  the  same  bu 
solid,  I  nit  less  tlian  when  in  Uie  elastic  state 
wen-  no;  the  case,  tlie  assumption  of  the  : 
elastic  state  would  be  scarcely  at  all  gno 
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r.   repulsion 


>f.  instantly  as  I 
t  of  dense  Huuliij  appears 
chemical  combination  limn 
:  stale.  In  the  solid  stale 
prevents  the  parts  from 
tendencies ;  and,  in  [' 
between  the  jmru  lias, 


i.  though  loo  hastily,  as  a  elusmieal 
at  iMptMa  koh  «£■«/  mtiftuida. 

■L   m,  n,,>   ar.     To*  motion  nf  fluids. 

iie*Tiit  below  or  rise-  above  the  common 
(  Inrl  of  the  wum  or  fountain,  is  caned 

bj  the  natural  irravily  ur  pressure  of  the 
aaaed  in  ibe  nservoir  or  loutitniii  ;  or.  8. 
■it  or  weight  of  the  air  on  the  surface,  of 
nche  r««rvair,whcn  it  is,  at  the 

-u  II  |   rj    illli.,ni.|i.-il.  nil  Slillli-  |lil 

if*y  nf  naiclutl  i  3.  by  the  spring  or  elastic 
■—famuli!  or  cvndciised  air,  as  To  tlie  com- 
r  tig  liu-  j  4.  Iiy  the  force  of  pistons,  as  in 
*  fccriDg  pumps,*  Ktc. ;  5.  by  the  power  ol 
,««Uica»  of  tiles.  &c. 
t,  m  FLUOR-SPAR.    Tlie  crystals  and 

i of  this  mineral,  when  so  droved 

■••all  its  cleavages  in  an  equal  degree, 
«ifa  i  oclaliedroos,  which  figure  is  there- 
■aJ  as  the  primitive  form  of  tlie  specie*. 
a  as  extensive  variety  of  crystals,  of  which 
■ad  the  cu  bo-octahedron  arc  tlie  most  fre- 


*.    LiHUe.  iMlLUBi  ;  colour,  while,  tlionel 

w  or  violet-blue.  Among  its  brightest 
■•  VBBdU  and  pisr  in -loo- green,  sky-blue, 
isd  crimson- red.  Very  dark  blue  colours, 
on  block,  and  jirobably  owing  to  foreign 
»,  sometimes  occur.  Sometimes  dulerenl 
colours  are  disused  in  coats  parallel  to  the 
if  cube,  or  symmetrically  distributed  along 
or  sola!  angle*  of  crystals.  Translucent 
i  transparent ;  brittle  ;  hardness,  between 
d  arraeonile,  and  capable  of  lie  ingscralch- 
•»•*  by  the  knife;  specific  gravity,  S.I 4. 
crurriug  in  v ell-defined  crystals,  it  uflen 
missive,  in  which  case  tlie  composition  is 
,  the  panicles  Wing  of  cousidemble  siie, 
I  diverging,  but  more  often  fonuiuir  a 
imellar  composition.  Tlie  composition  is 
dar,  tbe  individuals  Wing  of  various  slits. 
■is*.  though  more  rarely,  impalpable,  the 
■Mtimiug  fill,  ennchoidai  and  splintery,  and 
L-e  of  fracture  Wing  scarcely  i;l  humeri  rig. 
composed  of  78.  H  of  lime,  and  27.80  of 
!iL  Before  die  blowpipe,  it  decrepitates, 
ne»  phosphorescent,  but  loses  ils  colour,  and 
«st,  into  an  opaque  gloW  I  e.  It  phosphoresces 
if  thrown  upon  ignited  clinrcoal  or  healed 
«  light  emitted  is  generally  purple,  tliiuigb 
ieties  afford  britdit  green  colours.  In  conse- 
brj  have  received  Ibe  name  of  MpmfUUit ~. 
aragiiit,  A  variely  of  this  lalier  kind,  from 
burg,  in  Russia,  phosphoresces  simply  from 
U>  of  tile  hand.  11"  flour  be  reposed  lo  too 
empernture.  is  loses  tlie  property  of  again 
this  pWnomenon.  Sulphuric  acid  ilerom- 
powder  of- the  mineral ;  fluoric  acid  is  dis- 
w  a  gaseous  slate,  run  I  corrodes  glass. 
arieties,  particularly  the  sky-blue  and  rose- 
rmn,  lose  their  colour  on  exposure  lo  tlie 
loor  if  not  [uifm]uently  found  in  Wds,  as  at 
oor  and  CastJel-ai,  in  Kugluiid  ;  more  gein?r- 
rrer,  it  occurs  in  veins  in  aigillaceoiis  schist 
ndary   limesione,  accoaipnnii-d  by  gnlriin- 


blriide,  talniriniB  nnd  |iearl  spars,  heavy  «par. 
t|oarti,  biluinen  anil  clay,  as  at  several  places  in 
Cumberland  and  Durham,  of  ibe  anM  comitry.  It 
alsofreqiienlapriinitiverwks.  ntvuiupanying  tin  ore. 
mica,  apatite  and  nuarli.  as  at  Zintsald,  in  Bohemia. 
The  most  reniarknl>le  deport  of  fluor  in  AmeritB, 
liitlierlo  discovered,  is  along  the  country  south  nest 
from  Cave  rock,  on  Die  Onto,  liir  thirty  mile*,  to 
I inlhi tin  county,  Illinois,  where  it  exists  in  on  alluvia! 
situation,  or  in  veins  traversing  acompact  limestone. 
Its  crystals  are  ofipn  laige,  and  iiuious  in  tln'ir 
ctitoimi ;  tlie  prev;iiling  tint,  liiinever,  is  a  (lark 
piu-ple,  Bjipronchiug  bblck,  which  is  owing  to  the 
interfusion  of  bituminous  mailer,  as  is  apparent  from 
Uieialour  wben  tlie  eryslals  tin*  hrnken.  'Ihechloro- 
phane  variety  esisli  very  plentifully  tit  New  Strat- 
ford, Connecticut.  'Ihe  uses'or  Huor  are  numerous 
and  important.  It  is  employed  asa  flux  in  the  reduc 
lion  of  various  ores,  from  vliii-N  eirciinistaiice  tlie 
name  Jlrnrt  [ias  been  derivcil.  The  fluoric  acid,  dis. 
engaged  from  it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  used 
liir  corroding  and  eU'liing  upon  glass.  Formerly  tile 
finest  specimens  were  (nt  ami  worn  as  gems  ;  but 
their  inleriority  in  point  oi  bsinlness,  luing  considera- 
hly  bdaw  lliat  of  tlie  artificial  gems,  has  brought 
them  into  disuse.  It  still  continues,  however,  when 
obtainable  in  masses  oi  -uiiicieiil  iliinensions,  to  bo 
wrought  into  various  extremely  onaunental  objects, 
such  as  vases,  basins,  oWlisks,  &c.  This  manufac- 
ture is  confined  lo  Derbysbire,  no  other  part  of 'the 
world  affording  fluor  suffieietitiy  Son  and  tenacious 
for  die  purpose,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  lime, 
possessed  of  fine  colours.  The  work  is  performed 
on  a  la  tlie  tumid  by  water,  the  liiot-lulhc  being  inudl 
ni'ire  bable  In  I  in  nil  li  i'  IrucUlres  ill  lite  piei  •■  worked, 

by  its  want  of  steadiness.    The  tool  employed,  at 
"  piece*  of  the  best  steel ;  aflerwhich 


stone,  iiuiuiec,  &c  ;  till.  Giuilly,  tbe  article  hi 
siitlieiently  smooth  lo  receive  emery,  with  which  the 
operation  is  completed.   Thrcit  \i<  cswiiicfl  frequent- 
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ealed  by  lite  iiiiMiliniiiiii  til  i>alen.-i  ;  and,  us  this 
iibstance  is  often  initni-illj-  inunil  wilb  tilt-  fluor,  it 
lieroiucs  diftieult  to  delect  tlie  fraud.  In  selling  the 
'les,  also,  it.  is  a  fretpient  practice  to  moisten  them 
with  wafer,  under  the  pretence  nf  removing  dust, 
ivhirh  is  done  !o  bring  tail  llii^  colours  otherwise 
ins  isible,  and  wbicli,  of  coin-e.  ili~iip]icar  os  soon  as 
the  object's  become  Ihonmahlv  drv. 

FLUORIC   Al  111    i.  pi,p.irrd   by  mixing   pure 
luor-spar,  in  coarse  jmwilrr,  with  twice  its  weight  of 
iulphuric  acid,  in  a  leaden  or  sib  er  rnort,  and  apply- 
ing heat.      The  acid  distils  nvi  r  in  vapour,  and  must 
be  collected  in  a  rerciver  oi  the  same  metal,  surround- 
ed by  ice.      At  the  temperature  of  3!"   Fahrenheit., 
'c  ackl  is  n  colourless  fliuil.  and  nmiiins  in  tlml 
at  5'J",  if  preserved  in  well  stopped  lw  .tiles;  but. 
i  exposed  lo  ibe  air,  it.  (lies  mi   in  dense  wliile 
s,  wbich  consist  of  the  acid  in  combination  with 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.     Ils  specific  gravity 
(tiOtl  ;    but   its  density  may   W   increased,   by 
gradual  additions  of  writer,  U>  I.SS,     lis  affinity  ibr 
water  is   far  greater  llian   lliat   of   the   strongest 
sulphuric  ucid.      Minn  a  drop  of  it  falls  into  water,  u 

ln~ -in a  niii-e  i-  licurd,  -loiilar  to  «  lir.il  i-  ocusi -.1 

by  plunging  a  red-hot  iron  into  th.it  liquid.  Its  odour 
-  -remely  penctniluii;,  and  iL- vapour  dangerous  to 
e.  When  applied  lo  the  skin,  it  instantly  db^ 
orgnntMS  it,  ami  piialuces  the  most  painful  wounds. 
It  "acts  eiierBelically  on  glass;  die  trniisporen<-y  id 
the  glass  is  inslfiiiliy  desirnyed.  caloric  is  evolved. 
Hid  liie  acid  boils,  and,  in  a  stout  lime,  disapiieiirs 
titin-W.  n   colour! i--*  gas   being   the   sole  pruduct. 
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three  miles  an  hour.  In  tlie  same  metropolis,  a 
couple  of  Irish  cliairroeu  continue,  at  the  puce  of 
four  miles  an  hour,  under  a  load  of  300  lbs.  These 
exertions  are  greatly  inferior,  however,  to  the  labour 
performed  by  fwrters  in  Turkey,  the  Levant,  und 
generally  on  the  shon**  of  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Constantinople,  an  Albanian  porter  will  carry  800  or 
900  lbs.  ou  his  back,  stooping  forward,  and  assisting 
his  steps  by  a  sort  of  start'.  At  Marseilles,  four  jior- 
ters  commonly  carry  the  immense  load  of  nearly  two 
tons,  by  means  of  soft  hods  passing  over  their  heads, 
and  resting  on  their  shoulders,  with  tlie  ends  of 
poles,  from  which  the  goods  are  suspended.  Accord- 
ing to  some  exiM»riiiieuts  of  the  lute  Mr  Buchanan, 
Ua*  exertions  ot  a  man  ill  working  a  pump,  in  turning 
a  winch,  in  ringing  a  bell,  and  in  rowing  a  boat, 
are  as  the  numbers  KM),  KiT,  2tt7,  and  2-18.  But 
those  efforts  appear  to  liuve  lieen  continued  for  no 
great  length  of  time.  The  Greek  seamen,  in  the 
Dardanelles,  are  esteemed  more  skilful  ami  vigor- 
ous in  the  act  of  rowing,  than  those  of  any  other 
nation.  The  Chinese,  applying  IxKh  their  hands  ami 
their  feet,  arc  said  to  surpass  all  people  in  giving 
impulsion  to  boats  by  sculling.  '1  he  several  races 
of  men  differ  materially  in  strength,  but  still  greater 
diversity  results  from  the  constitution  and  habits  of 
the  individual.  T  he  Kuropeun  and  his  American 
descendants  are,  on  the  whole,  more  jiowerful  than 
the  other  inhabitants  ot  the  glolie ;  and  man,  reared 
in  civiliied  society,  is  a  rol>u<UT  und  more  vigorous 
animal  Uian  the  savage.  In  the  temperate  climates, 
likewise,  men  are  capable  of  much  harder  labour 
tlian  under  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun. .  Coulomb 
remarks,  that  tin*  French  soldiers,  employed  on  the 
fortifications  of  the  Isle  of  Martinique,  became  soon 
exhausted,  and  were  tmable  to  jierfonn  lialf  the  work 
executed  by  thein  at  home.  The  most  violent  and 
toilsome  exertion  of  human  labour  is  performed  in 
Peru  by  the  carriers,  or  carguerot,  who  traverse  the 
loftiest  mountains,  ami  clamber  along  the  skies  of 
the  most  tremendous  precipices,  with  travellers 
seated  in  chairs  strapped  to  their  backs.  In  tins 
manner  they  convey  loads  of  twelve,  fourteen,  or 
even  eighteen  stone ;  and  possess  such  strength  ami 
actiou,  us  to  be  uble  to  pursue  their  paintul  task 
eight  or  nine  hours  for  several  successive  days. 
These  men  are  a  vagalxmd  race,  consisting  mostly 
of  mulattoes,  with  a  mixture  of  whites,  who  prefer 
a  life  of  hardship  and  vicissitude  to  tliat  of  a  constant 
though  moderate  labour.  When  a  man  stands,  he 
pulls  with  the  greatest  effect ;  but  his  power  of 
traction  is  much  enfeebled  by  the  labour  of  travel- 
ling. If  r  denote  the  number  of  miles  which  a  fier- 
>  sou  walks  in  an  hour,  the  force  which  he  exerts  in 
dragging  forward  a  load  will  be  expressed  nearly  by 
i  (in — *r)\  Thus,  wheu  at  rest,  he  pulls  with  u 
force  of  about  twenty-nine  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  but  if 
he  walks  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  his 
)>ower  o(  traction  is  reduced  to  fourteen  lbs.  ;  uud  if 
he  quicken  lib  pace  to  four  miles  an  hour,  he  can 
draw  only  tliree  lbs.  There  is,  consequently,  a  crr- 
tuin  velocity  which  procures  the  greatest  effect,  or 
when  the  |»roduct  of  the  traction  by  the  velocity 
becomes  a  maximum.  This  takes  place  wIm'ii  he 
proceeds  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  '1  lie  ut- 
most exertion  which  a  man,  walking,  roiglit  continue 
to  make,  in  drawing  up  a  weight  by  ineuns  of  a  pul- 
ley, woul'l  amount,  therefore,  in  a  minute,  only  to 
JJ30;  but  if  lie  applied  his  entire  strength,  without 
moving  in >m  the  sjH»t,  he  con Ul  produce  an  effect  of 

The  labour  of  a  horse  in  a  day  is  commonly  reck- 
oned equal  to  that  of  five  men  ;  but  tlien  he  works 
mily  eii»ht  hours,  while  a  man  easily  continues  his 
trillions  for  teu  hours.     Morses,  likewise,  display 


much  greater  force  in  carrying  tha 
yet  an  active  walker  will  beat  then 
ney.  Their  power  of  traction  sek 
poiuids,  but  they  are  capable  of  ca 
six  times  as  much  weight.  The  | 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  ace 
sport  loads  of  4*0  lbs  over  a  hill 
in  many  parts  of  Kngland,  the  mill 
the  enormous  burden  ot'  iilO  lbs.  U 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  « 
draught,  Ute  formula  (1*— r)\  wlie 
velocity  in  miles  an  hour,  will  perti 
ficiently  near  the  truth.  Thus  a 
his  pull  with  the  force  of  144  lb*., 
lbs.  at  a  walk  of  two  miles  an  horn 
wlien  advancing  at  tlouble  that  ru 
than  30  lb>.  if  he  quickened  his  pa» 
hour.  II is  greatest  performance 
made  with  the  velocity  of  four  mil< 
accumulated  effort  in  a  minute  will 
2tt,528.  'lhe  measure  generally  i 
putiug  the  power  of  steam  engine? 
tlie  labour  of  a  horse  being  ret  ki 
raise,  every  minute,  to  the  elevau* 
weight  of  33,000  lbs.  But  this  est 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  sliouid  lie 
an  arbitrary  and  conventional  stand 
riages  enable  horses,  on  level  roads 
average,  loads  about  fifteen  times 
power  exerted.  The  curriers  brim 
Kdiiihurgh  transport,  in  a  single  h< 
ing  about  seven  cwt..  tlie  load  of  ; 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  miles  j 
one  horse,  in  a  small  can,  conveys 
half  a  cord  of  wood,  weighing  two 
horses  yoked  in  a  line,  are  uble  to  i 
lbs.,  or  tliat  of  a  heavy  cart  loud 
stones.  The  Normandy  carriers  trs 
to  twenty-two  miles  a  day,  with  tm 
weighing  each  eleven  cwt.,  and  loa 
nine  cwt..  or  nearly  four  tou»,  of  u 
team  of  four  horses.  The  French 
thus  liarurssed  to  light  carriages,  * 
j*»rliap>,  than  the  finer  breeds  ot'  Kin 
form  very  nearly  as  much  uork  as  I 
horse  carts  used  at  (ila-pow,  and 
those  J  wavy  auimals  winch  drug 
lowering  hnglish  wagons.  lh 
horses,  in  tlie  mere  act  of  a>cr 
wharfs,  display  a  powerful  effort.  U 
make  little  exertion,  their  force 
{tended  in  transporting  their  omu 
along.  Oxen,  on  account  of  their 
in  many  countries  preferred  fur 
were  formerly  employed  universal 
labours  of  husbandry.  Tlie  tendem 
unless  shod,  however,  makes  them 
on  paved  roads,  and  tliey  can  work 
tape  in  soft  grounds.  Hut  they  «a 
aiid  animation  which  are  the  mvu 
tlie  Iwirse.  The  patient  drudgery  c 
him  a  serviceable  companion  of  the 
ferior  in  strength  to  tlie  horse,  lie 
far  less  cost.  In  tlie  I'niled  .State- 
less will  curry  about  two  hundred  * 
limestone  twenty  two  miles  a  da] 
wanner  climates,  lie  becomes  u  brj 
uuil,  ami  trots  or  ambles  briskly  uin 
pounds.  'lhe  mill**  is  still  mi 
nardy,  being  fitted  equally  for  bun 
In  tlie  liotter  juris  of  Asia  and  A  fir* 
strength  of  the  elephant  has  been  U 
puqioses  of  war.  He  is  reckone 
tluni  six  horses,  but  liis  cousumpiku 
{lortioually  great.    The  elepluuit 
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mm!  pounds  ;  his  ordinary  pace   h 

■lUitasof  j  daw  trot ;   lie   (ravels  easily  OVB 

arMt  mi*>  In  *d*j.  and  luis   born  known   tn 

■,  imlnUbiir,  j  journey  if  one  hundred  mid 

Ri*  warily  dim-U  him  to  apply  his 

itiint  in  the  exigency  of  llie  oc "  " 

idui  awful    beast  uf  burden 

a»uf  Aabii.    The  stronger   ones  carry  a 

k  ton  it  mfcl  liutxlrrd  weight,  kihI  the  weaker 

jwt  «.i  «r  seven   hundred;   they  walk  nt 

nm  inilci  nail  o  half  an  hour,  mid  morcli 

t)  niln  rrrry  day.      The  ami']   travel' 

I  or  diw  days,  without   nuy   fresh   supply 

***"  "  OJrBian  fin  .1111  j  pi  in  the  rvmiii!;. 

*) loose,  for  il"'  -j.ii'i'  of  an  hour. 

m  m  <>r  narscst  herbage,  which  serves  him 

ti  of  the  night,     hi  this 

fin  J  olIo.T  llnlt,  lie      "' 

tniou*  .journey  of 

nrvr  Hide,  the  rein-deeris 

l  le*»  valuable.   Ilenolonly 

■"n  Jic  poor  Laplander,  hilt   trui-porl- 

A  nvu  swiftness  in  a  covered  sludge. 

~y  and  trwrn  tracts.       The    rain. 

Iht  icnnty   vegetation   of  moss   or 

■Xialirr  ilocile,  hut  not  powerful.     Two  of 

'•^i^nrrftodrnw  a  light  sledge:  so  hames- 

■TWrwtfty  or  siatj  miles  on  a  stretch, 

""*"*»  perform  n  journey  of  as  hundred  and 

Btlneourse  ufa  day.      Hut  such  nw- 

■I  Uirin  out.      A  sort  of  dwarf  camel 

•>■(»  uiinul  .if  burden  possessed  by  the  an- 

Mnrum.    The  lama   is,   indeed,   peculiarly 

blfcMjrrfi<iu«<>l'MV  Andes.   Theslrong- 

■*iai<irrfoniy  frotu  ISOW  K00  pound*,  hut 

hot  wleen  mile?  n  day  over  the  roughest 

TVy    (■em-ruUy    ninlrntic  this  labour 

'   ■-.  unil  art  (li-u  nllmv.'d  to  halt  two  or 

re  they  renew  their  task.     The  [inco 


■  tor  parts  of   Europe,   1 
•W.    TC*v  are  made  to  ti 

ay  bale  animal,  the  gnat  exerts  much  force, 
kib  at  a  high  angle.      Supposing   this  * 


r  country ;   it  is  very 

a  o,,l,  fmn  «,  l„ 

i-en  turned   to   useful 
n  tread  in  a  win  .1  v  hiih 

«,gll. 

s  soaring 
inough  only  the  fourtli  part  of  the  weight 
a  Ban.  to  march  as  fast  along  an  ascent  of  4(1",  as 
*-i  over  one  of  18J,— Uie  sine  of  the  former 
hf  double  that  of  the  latter,— it  must  perform  half 

BcKdUm,  Ecinio  or  Pules,  an  Italian  pfcflo- 

■t,  rrtebrsted  as  a  lexicographer,  was  Imi  lofsS, 
I  village  not  rar  from  Fcltrc.  in  Hie  ancient  Yene 
iterrilory.  The  pnv.Tiy  of  in-  parent «  prevented 
I  ha  going  U)  school,  ami  he  wus  almost  crown 
■fen  he  beenn  to  study  Latin  in  the  seminary  nt 
kw.  Hh  tearli.r  in  this  litii<iii:i<„'i-.  who  4Hiii 
■HP  his  friend,  was  professor  T'ncciolnto.  For- 
■a  aade  rapid  pr..^ri—  in  the  anri.nl  lan^im/i--. 
Hurled  FaceiuliU.  in  his  new  and  greatly  11112. 
■■•1  edition  of  falrpin'n  dicluai.iry  ot  seven  li,n- 
fjFi  The  two  fncmls  then  ii-«o1mi1  to  pnlilisli  n 
faete  Latin  dictionary.  But  the  cx.-cntioti  of  thi* 
pOL  va*  long  delayed  by  I'liin-ilini'i  bring 
•haed  professor  of  rlieioric  ;m.i  president  of  the 
awn  at  Ceueda.  in  the  Trevisao.  But,  bavino 
•  recalled  tu  Pa.hm  in  1731,  and  laving  obtained, 
aajtiuWe  patrona.;..  of  the  bishop  ufiliat  city,  cur 
it  Rcaanniro,  sularient  leisure  to  prosecute  his 
^  be  anistus.1  it  nn-ler  the  dire:!  inn  of  f'iiei-i'diilii. 
ao  pwhlijied  under  Ihe  title  .K^'nl.i  Fercrlhni 
wLirtiaHmht  U*Knn,tw.ty9Ana,  1771,   i   vols. 
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folinl— a  nionuineiit  of  rruditina  ami  acriinUe  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue.  Vorcrllini  died  In  I76S. 
Sec  b'tttckilalo. 

POHCBPS,  in  surgery,  «»■.;  a  pair  of  seizor*  f„r 
cutting  off,  or  diiiiliiijr,  the  (tcs-liy.  lurinhrnnow  |*rts 
of  the  ttody,  as  occasion  re>iuires. 

FORCIBLE  ENTRY  and  DKTAlNEH.In  law,  ig 
Ihe  violently  lakinj;  and  teepiin:  |nnseislon  of  ImimIb 
or  letiements  with  arms  or  menace,  and  without 
authority  of  law,  whereby  he  who  has  the  ripht  of 
entry  is  kept  out  of  possession.  Bytheam'liintciHn- 
mon  law,  he  who  hud  the  ri<;lil  ol  entry  into  Iambi, 
might  make  entry  by  force ;  but,  this  lilirrty  la-iitg 
abused,  b  statute  was  |.a-..d  in  the  lime  cif  Hichanl 
tl.,andnib«eqtieii(ly  oilier  slatnte-.snbjpclinji  a  party 
who  should  make  forcible  entry  into  liinds  to  Imlict- 
inent,  and  provision  has  also  lieen  made  for  a  sum- 
mary process  to  be  isitted  by  two  juslinsi  of  lite 
peace  for  the  uurjioie  of  restoring  lite  party  linn 
iorcibly  rxpelled.or  kept  out  otitis  hinds,  to  lite  f«*- 


is  done  by  planting  them  in  a  hut-lied  against  a 
south  wall,  and  likewise  defending  them  from  tlu- 
injuries  of  (he  weather  by  a  glass  frnme.  They 
should  always  lie  grown  tries,  xi  young  ones  are  apt 
to  be  destroyed  by  this  Dianageincut.  The  glniies 
must  bo  taken  oil  at  proper  sciise-os.  (o  uihnit  the 
benefit  of  fresh  nir,  and  especially  of  gi'illle  showers. 
FORI),  Joux,  an  early  English  drniiuttie  author, 
was  born  in  Devonshire,  in  I58D,  mid  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  in  10iJ'_'.  fur  the  purpose  of  studying 
law.  U'hile  there,  be  published,  in  IOM,  a  piece 
entitleil  Fomt't  itrnmrtatl,  a  species  of  monody  on 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  which  poem,  considered  as 
Lite  production  of  a  youth.  exhiliiU  grent  freedom  of 
thought  and  coiiimitud  of  language.  I  le  printed  his 
first  tragedy  of  the  Lover's  Melancholy,  in  1(139. 
This,  however,  was  not  his  first  play,  as  a  piece  of 
Ms.  entitled  A  lvid    Beginning  makes  n   good   Krtr]- 


-i-t-il  I-. 


iously  a 


it  least,  eleven  .1 


of  lltese  w 

some   of    them    were   written   in   conjunction    with 

Decker,   Drayton,   Hatlierewfiy.   tind  others.     The 

date  of  bis  death  is  uncertain  ;   but  il  is  tlioiight   tliat 

he  did  not  long  survive  1033.      As  a  dramatic  writer, 

he  is  often  elegant  mid  elcvatid.  mid  m  lift  irmly   «i-y 

and  hiirniiinioiis.      Hi-  genius   was  most  intlinetl  to 

tragedy,  and  he  was  too  foad  of  an  accumulation  uf 

"   Trine  incidents,  which  overlays   the  natural  pathos. 

which  he  was  by  no  menus  deficient.      Besides  the 

irks  already  mentioned,  n  writer  in  the  Cntrara 

'■ttrnrin  lias  attributed  l.i  ii  i  in  »u  ahl.'  little  inn  i  ma  I. 

titleii  A  Line  of  Life   poinlinn  to  the  JtumortBlilie 

u  vei-iimus  Name  (Ui»l,  liiuo). 

FORK;    the   ili-liiiguisliiug   <ha racier   of  all  tliat 

part  of  a  ship's  frame  and  inaciiintTy  which  lies  near 


le  keel. 

FtlRE  BOV-LINF.;  the  bow-line  of  the  foresail. 
See  Bate  Line. 

FIIK1C  HUACFS;   ni|>ei  applied  to  the  fore  yntil- 

rms.   1"  change  the   |»sitioti  of  the   furesnil   occn- 

ionallv. 

FtlltrXASTLK  ;  B  short  deik  placed  in   the  fore 

part  of  a  ship,  alios  e  the  up|iT   ib.l:  ;   it    is  itstuilty 

iuatrd,  luitli  lut'oii-  mid  behind,  in  vessels  of  war, 

breastwork,  the  foremost  pari   formiue  lite  top 

e  Iieak  head,  ami  the  Kind  pari  reaching  to  the 

.part  of  the  lore  claims. 
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FORKCAST1.K    MKN — FORESTS. 


FORKCASTLK  MKN  ;  sailors  stationed  un  the 
forecastle,  who  arc  generally  prime  seamen. 

i'OKKt  LOSKD;  in  luw,  signifies  the  being  shut 
out,  ami  <'xcluile«l  ur  barred  ilu*  eipiity  of  redemption 
on  mortgage*.  &c. 

r u  I Ua.  L  A  M  > ;  a  < n \ »e  or  |  »n urn mti  iry  project ing 
into  tin-  »-fii,  as  the  North  and  Smith  Forelands. 

FdltK  TACKLK;  tackle  on  (he  foremast,  and 
aUo  tackle  used  for  stowing  the  anchor. 

FollKTOl'  MKN  ;  men  stationed  in  thcforelop.iu 
readiness  lo  set.  or  take  in  the  smaller  sails,  ami  to 
keep  the  upper  rigging  in  order. 

roKKNSIS  i  A////'//),  from  Forum  (u.  \.),  is  often 
used  in  modern  times  ;  for  instance,  tunliriim  furrnsix 
is  the  science  nf  medicine  as  applied  in  legal  proces- 
ses, as  in  the  examination  ot  bodies  of  persons  »us- 
pictcd  of  hating  s  uttered  violence,  oi'tlie  nature  and 
eH'ccts  of  wound"  Mip]K)<»ed  lo  have  caused  death,  &c. 
hi  (iermany.  this  is  done  by  a  physician  n\  | -united 
by  the  gov  ernment. 

'FOKMSIIOKTKMNC.  in  drawing  and  painting; 
the  art  of  representing  figures  of  all  sorts  as  they 
appear  to  tlie  eye  in  ohiiipie  ]HMtioii*.  This  art, 
which,  in  many  instances,  is  very  difficult, was  known 
to  the  Creeks  ;  and  I'liuy  speaks  {art iculurly  as  to 
its  being  Micressfully  practised  l>>  I'arrliasius  and 
I'aiisias.  AnioiiLT  tin*  modems,  t  'orreggio  must  tie 
allowed  tiie  palm  for  excellence  in  foreshortening. 
In  painting  ccnin^s,  it  is  particularly  iiii]tortnnt.  In 
a  celebrated  |iicture  of  the  ho<|\  of  <  Ini-l  Willi;  hori- 
zontally, the  figure  is  so  much  fnrc-diorUiied  that  the 
Km-s  appear  almost  to  touch  the  chin. 

FOKKSTALLINti  is  the  buying  or  Imrgaiiiing  for 
any  com.  cattle,  or  other  merchandise,  by  the  way. 
lie  fore  it  comes  to  any  market  or  fair  to  be  sold,  or  as 
it  conns  from  lieyoud  tin*  seas,  or  otherwise,  towards 
any  |»orl  or  creek,  lo  sell  the  simc  again  at  a  higher 
price.  At  the  common  law,  ull  endeavours  to 
enluince  the  pri<-e  of  merclinudise.  and  ull  practices 
wliich  lui\e  a  tendency  thereto,  whether  by  spreading 
false  rumours,  or  by  purchasing  things  in  a  market 
In-fore  the  accustomed  hour,  or  by  buying  and  selling 
again  the  same  thing  in  the  same  market,  or  by  such 
devices,  are  criminal,  and  piuii»liable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

l'()Kr>'lS.      The  urcat  importance  of  wood    to 
society,  and  the  rapid  decrease  ot  forests,  if  particu- 
lar care  is  not   taken  of  them,  have  led.  in  modern 
times,  to  a  careful  m\  estimation  of  the  subject  of  the 
management    of  forests,   and    everything  connected 
with  it.     The  (iermaiis.  who  first  taught  mining  as  a 
science,  were  the  first  who  treated  scientifically  of  the 
management  of  forests,  and  established  forest    aca- 
demies,  in    which    all  branches   of   the  knowledge 
relating  to  them  an*  taught.     These  establishments 
originated  from  the  increasing  scarcity   of    wood, 
which  rendered  the  careful  management  of  the  forests 
necessary,  and  from  the  plan  of  raising  a  revenue  on 
the  part  of  the  government  by  the  sale  of  the  wood. 
Mr  Zanthier  fir-i  introduced  iustrmtinn  in  the  forest 
sciences  as  a  particular  branch  of  study  at  llscnhurg. 
in  Sto  I  berg- VI  crniiinerndc.uear  the  1 1  art  z  mountains. 
Prussia  soon  direct  either  attention  to  them  ;  and.  at 
present,  no  |mtsoii  in  that  country  is  appointed  to  an 
office  in  the  forest  <lepiirtment  without  having  under- 
gone a  strict  examination  in  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  the  forests,  and  having  served 
personally  in  the  forests  for  a  considerable  length  of 
tune,     '['hen-   an*  a   number  of  forest  academies  in 
diii  tent  parts  of  (ieniiauy.  particularly  in  the  small 
states  of  Central  (icrmnuy.  in  the  Hart z,  Thiiringiu, 
Kc.     Tlie  principal  branches  taught  in  them  are  the 
to! lowing  :  forest  holauv.  mineralogy,  zoology,  che- 
misiry  ;  by  which  (he  learner  is  taught  tlie  natural 
h  Morv  of  forests,  and  the  mutual  reblioiis,  Ike.  of  tlie 


different  king<  loins  of  nature,  lie  »  al«o 
in  the  rare  ami  chase  of  game,  and  in  the 
ami  cu luxation  of  forests  so  a*  t««  undn 
moile  of  raising  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  su 
new  growth  as  fast  us  the  old  is  taken  a« 
pupil  is  also  instructed  in  the  adiiiiiiisiraf 
forest  taxis  and  |  ml  ice.  and  all  lliat  relate*, 
considered  as  a  branch  of  revenue. 

Trance  lias  likewise  |>aid  alleutiiMi  U»  b 
ami  iias  enacted  a  emit-  famiier. 

'1  he  Kuglish  forest  laws  Iiuve  reference  i 
preservation  of  came. — -  \\  itli  regard 
stone.  Cum.,  vol.  ii.  page  41')  totiie  rise  m 
of  (he  present  civil  prohibitions  on  tlieile^l 
••a me  in  Knrope,  it  will  lie  found  that   all  I 
t: nine  laws  were   introduced  into  lliat    p 
world  ul  tlie  same  time,  ami  by  tlie  sanir 
the  feudal  system,  wlien  the  swarms  t?f 
issiietl  from  their  northern  hive,  ami  laid  tlie 
of  most  of  the  present  kingdom*  of  Kiiro|>e  e 
of  the  Western  empire.  r'orwheiian»ii<|ueri 
came  to  »etlle  the  et-omuny  of  a  \  anguish* 
and  to  |4irt  it  out  among  his  soUliers  or  f« 
who  wen1  to  render  him  military  seniet 
d<  Mia  lions,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  the  nali' 
country,  and  all  |K>r>oiis  who  were  not  hi 
tenants,  in  as  low  a  condition  as  |4is»iblf . 
cially  to  prohibit   them  the  u«e  of  anno. 
could  do  this  more  effectually  than  a  prol 
hunting  ors|Ntrtiug  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
of  thecompieror  loresene  this  ri.-ht  to  h 
ti lose  on  whom  he  dhuild  Immow  u.wlu* 
his  capital   feudatories   or     greater    turn 
acconlinglv  we  find  in  the  feudal  const u uii 
the  sum-  law  prohibiting  the  rv*tn-i  in  i;ei 
Ik -a  ring  anus  and  also  proscribim:  the  u«r 
nets,  or  otln-r  engines  fi»r  destroying  tlie  gi 
exclusive  pri\ilege  well  suited  Un*  martial 
the  compiering   troops,  who    dehghtetl 
which,  in   its  pursuit  ami   slaughter.  In  in 
semblance  to  war.      And.  indeed,  lik-  mid 
modern  successors,  they  liad  no  othi-r  amu 
entertain  tlu-ir  \acaut  hour*,  despising  a 
effeminate,  ami  linviug  no  other  learning 
couched  in   such  rude  ditties   as  were 
solemn  raroiwds  wliich  su<iTi-i|ed  these  a** 
uigs.     And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  tho 
w  hi  re  the  feudal  \**t\ icy  remains    mus*    un 
the  lore  si  or  game  Liws  continue   in    thr 
rigour. 

*'  In  France. all  game «a«  pn>i-»rly  the  ki 
in  simif  parts  of  (iennany,  it  is  death  fur 
to  lie  found  hunting  in  ih»  woo. Is  of  the  im 
Hritaiu.  also,  huniiug  lias  always  been  e 
most  princely  diversion  and  exercise. 
island  was  replenished  with  all  sorts  of  (a 
times  of  the  Unions,  who  lived  in  a  wiU 
toral  manner,  without  encasing  or  impeo 
gnmnds,  ami  tiemeil  niiieh  of  their  subftis 
the  ciuise.  which  they  all  enjoyed  in  comi 
when  luisliaudry  took  plaet:  umler  the  Sax< 
meiit.  and  lands  lMi:an  to  be  cultivated,  im] 
enclosed,  the  beasts  naturally  fled  into  the 
desert  track*,  wliich  wen*  called/'*r»\»/#.  au 
ing  Im'cii  dis|Mjs^J  of  in  the  first  ilrtrituiliu 
wen*  thereliire  held  to  U-long  to  the  rr«« 
wen*  fdled  with  great  plenty  of  came. 
roval  sportsmen  res«-rve«l  tor  tlieir  twn  di^ 
pain  of  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  on  tlie  part 
interfered  with  their  '■mxernun.  Hut  rvri 
hail  the  full  lilierty  of  "»jmrling  U|<mi  his  m 
ies.  provided  he  abstained  from  the  km 
However,  ujhui  the  Nonnan  ronqiies4.  a  in 
took  place,  ami  the  right  of  pursuing  and 
beasts  of  chase  or  veucrv,  aial  Hk*h  otl 


FORFEITURE—  FORK. 


mf  it*  Norman  establishment,  not  only 
to*!,  taw  In  the  nnr  oru-s  which  the  Conqueror 
*nin>  Ivy  Uiii>^  luge  ther  >  asl  tracts  of  country  depo- 
■oWw-1  /<t  iImI  purpose,  mo!  reserved  solely  for  the 
liac'i  royal  djsrr.ion  ;  in  which  were  exercised  the 
*•■<  hrurrni  ijrximir-  >itni  opprWiJOPB,  muter  tlie 
■nlonr  in-  fbnat  bw.  Ibr  the  vke  uf  preserving  die 
hna*a  ofokw|  to  LiU  Hoy  of  winch,  within  I.Ik-  iin.iis 
at-  uW  fcra:.  was  as  penal  as  tlie  death  of  a  man. 
Ant,  ■  |fliwHF  of  tlie  same  principle,  king  John 

UtaiaMlMHdkl  span  tfct  irAujyd  u  well  as  the 

kwfaaUd  awlkmi  'w^Kraam™  /*r  Worn 
>^ft*«  o*r^trrf  '  T6e  cruel  and  insupportable 
nanfcJu't"  *Ucfl  those  forest  laws  created  to  tlie 
r  ancestor-  to  it  a-  loulous  lot 
for    tlie    relaxation    of  die 

i  otlicr  mcilon  tatrsdooed  by 

_  i   family  i  ami,  accordingly,  we  find  the 

a  vf  carta  nr  fwrrit.i  us  warmly  contended 

t«,  ul  niccti-d  tun  the  king  with  as  much  diffi 
oky.  tsuV*r>rl  n.nf  nnmrtii  luvclf.  By  this  charter, 
~"~"  A  In  parliament,  many  forests  Were  disaf- 
*  *riji]";d  of  their  oppres.se.  e  prii  ile^i  - ; 
"att  were  mode  in  the  regimen  of  such  as 
nrUcubu-ly,  killing  the  king's  deer  was 
-era  capital  oilence,  but  only  punished 
abjuration  of  llie  realm, 
qiienl  statutes,  together 
e  of  die  crown,  without 
X  laws,  this  prerogative  is  now 
r>  bincrr  a  grievan<*  to  die  subject." 
'"~\  I  RL,  in  law;  die  etieot  of  a  transgres- 
"  I*  the  loss  of  privilege,  right,  estate, 
r  effects,  either  in  eft*?  Br  criminal 
cases,  as  when  a  tenant  in  tail  makes 
«  warranted  by  the  statute,  a  forfeiture  is 
d  he  who  rag  the  immediate  reversion 
In  mnimn/  casea.it  is 
al  and  personal  estates,  as  by  allain- 
I  aniadigh  treason  ;  or,  in  petty  treason  and  fil.iiiy. 
I  «fiil  rhalltd  interests  nbsulutrtv.  and  (lie  profit*  uf 
I  •dfteehold  estate-  during  lift-  an.)  after  death,  of  all 
I  nnhiDd  tenements  in  fie  simple  (hut  not  those  in 
I  ML  to  (he  crowii  fur  a  year  am!  a  day,  &c.  Lands 
an  krteited  upon  attainder,  and  not  before;  goods 
I  tad  (Battels  are  forfeited  by  eonvirtion. 

FORGE  ;  a  little  furnace,  as  that  used  by  smiths. 

i*,tt,  simply,  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  inutile  of  which 

d  upon  a  nnDOttl  area,  on  which  coals  lire 


JVpr  a  also  used  when  spcakim;  of  a  large  fur- 
see,  wnerein  iron  ore,  taken  out  of  the  mine,  is 
HkcddL7VD:  or  it  is  more  properly  replied  to  another 
Udhnnct,  wherein  the  iron  ore,  melted  down. 
ntarraratrd  in  a  former  furnace,  and  then  cast  into 
an  and  pies,  is  lieated  mid  fused  over  again,  and 
■Mrs  afterwards  widi  large  hammers,  and  thus 
■ln«Ji»c«v-ot"i.  pur>-.  ductile,  and  lit  for  use. 
FORCE  FURNACE.  The  forge  furnace  consists 
[  a  hearth,  upon  which  a  fire  may  he  made,  and 
igcd  by  the  action  of  a  large  pair  of  double  Ik-Uov ■.■., 
of  wbieli  is  inserted  through  a  wall  or 
"  purpose.  Mack  lead 
ry  li.-ired  form,  may  lie 
upon  tlie  hearth  ;  and, 
J  inserted  into  a  hole  in 
of  the  furnace,  it  becomes  ni-y  to  raise 
■  heal  on  almost  any  degree  required. 
fOBGERV-alcomiuoulaiv;  die  li-audulent  mating 
Mmtiui  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of  unodlcr 
aaa  rights,  or  making,  mal;  ammu,  of  any  written 


for  the  pur[iosc  of  i'noal  and  deceit ;  the 
won!  making.  In  this  last  definition,  being  consid- 
ered as  including  every  alteration  of.  or  addition  to, 
a  true  instrument.  IJesides  tie  oftlnre  of  forgery  at 
common  law,  which  i-  t>f  the  degree  only  of  misde- 
meanour, there  are  very  numerous  torgcrics  especially 
subjected  to  punishments,  liy  the  eoaetmeiils  of  a 
variety  of  English  statutes,  which,  fur  the  most  port, 
make  die  forgeries  to  which  they  relate  capital 
offences.  The  olli  nee  of  forgery  may  be  complete 
though  there  be  no  publication  or  uttering  of  tlie 
forged  instrument;  for  tlie  very  making  with  a  frau- 
dulent intention,  and  v.itliL.ut  law  Mil  authority  of  any 
instrument,  which,  at  common  law.  or  by  statute  is 
the  subject  uf  forgery,  is  of  itself  a  snificient  comple- 
tionof  die  otietn-e  before  publication.  Most  of  tile 
statutes,  however,  v.  hicti  relate  I"  forgery,  make  the 
publication  of  the  iln-cil  ins|ruii,eni,  v.ith  knowledge 
of  die  fact  a  substuntive  offence.  It  is  said  by  Haw- 
kins (P.  C,c.  70, 1.  S),  that  die  notion  of  forgery 
does  not  seem  to  consist  hi  the  cuiinterfeittug  uf  a 
man's  hand  and  seal,  whicli  may  tit'teti  lie  done  inno- 
cently, but  iri  endeavouring  lo  give  an  appearance 
of  trudi  lo  a  mere  deceit  and  hilsity,  and  either  to 
impose  Uiat  upon  die  world  as  the  solemn  act  of 
another,  which  he  is  in  no  way  privy  to,  or  at  least 
to  make  u  man's  own  act  uppear  to  have  been  done 

at  a  time  when  it  "as  not  d ,uod.  by  force  of  such 

a  mlsity,  to  give  it  an  ojieralion  which,  in  truth  and 
justice,  it  ought  not  lo  have.  A  deed  forged  in  tlie 
name  of  a  person  wlm  never  had  existence,  is  forgery 

at  law.  as  was  detu-mi I    in  Kollimd'*  case.      (O. 

B.,  IT75;  I  Lracli,  83;  1!  Eatfi  /'.  C,  10,  sec.  49.) 
A  writing  is  forged  where  one,  being  directed  to 
draw  up  a  will  for  a  sick  person,  doth  insert  some 
legacies  therein  falsely  out  of  his  own  bend.  It  is 
not  material  whether  a  forged  instrument  lie  drawn 
in  such  manner  dial,  if  it  were  in  truth  that  which  it 
counterfeits,  It  would  be  valid.  The  punishment  of 
forgery  at  common  law  is,  as  for  a  misdemeanour,  by 
fine,  Imprisonment,  mid  such  other  corporeal  pmiish- 


ird.     The 


l>     I  ■  ..    ,■    1. 1      i    lil.-Il    I,     ll'.-ITtdl  I 

■H*nn  constructed  for  that  puri 
fan*,  or  small  furnaces  of  every  dt 
Inainl,  a*  onssions  require,  upon 
fctabe  of  the  bellows  being  iuse 


eonishmciils  ordained  fur  the  ulliiice  by  the  statute, 
law  in  England  are.  widi  scarcely  an  exception, 
capital.  In  America,  the  punishment  is  generally 
mi]  ri-oninent.  with  bard  labuur  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  for  life,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence. 

FORGET-ME-Ni.iT  f  ,„,„*„,/, - /,,,/,,,/rifl  is  a  small 

fierK-ieioiis  plant,  cuini in  «ii   (.laces  througlioul 

all  Europe  and  a  great  part  of  North  America.  The 
root  is  perennial ;  the  stem  about  a  foot  high,  bear- 
ing alternate  and  lanceolate  leaves,  and  small  blue 
flowers,  disposed  in  Inn;;.  I  literal,  and  terminal  spikes; 
the  corolla  is  longer  than  the  calyx,  tubular  at  die 
Wise,  with  a  flat  border  divided  inio  five  equal  seg- 
ments :  the  stamens  arc  five. and  die  style  single; 
the  fruit  consi-:,  nffour  naked  -eeds.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  b-.rat.H-r.  The  brilliancy  of  die 
P.os.,-  i.i  :,,-  item  <.»n-pi,u..us,  notwithstanding 
their  d  mi  nun  i\  •■  Mie;  and  it  is  considered  the  emblem 
oi  friendship  among  most  of  die  nations  of 
Europe,  probably  owing  to  its  clenr  blue,  the  colour 
of  fidelity.  This  little  flower  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  albums. 

FORK.      Forks  arc  lirsl  ue-nii d  in nn  inventory 

of  a  prince's  plnle,  in  1.170.  Before  this  period,  the 
knife  only  was  used  for  the  purpo-e  of  cutting  up 
food.  The  use  of  the  fink  spread  from  Italy  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  Thomas  I'oryate  is  said 
to  have  introduced  it  into  England.  The  use  of  die 
fork  was  considered  so  great  a  luiury,  that  many 
monastic  orders  foihiide  their  members  to  indulge  in 
it.  The  Asiatics,  even  to  Ibis  day,  use  no  forks,  as 
is  also  the  raise  with  the  Turks.  Tile  Chinese, 
instead  nf  forks,  make  use  of  I  wo  -mall  sticks,  which 
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tlu»y  holil  in  Uip  same  liaud  between  different  finger*. 
>ee  Cutlery. 

FOR  LI  (anciently  Fur  um  Lirii) ;  a  town  in  Itnly, 
in  the  States  of  the  Chiuvli.  capital  of  a  delegation  ; 
14  miles  S.  S.  W.  Ravenna,  Hi  S.  K.  Bologna ;  Ion. 
\2~  1'  K.  ;  lat.  44°  13'  N. ;  population,  l3>.»G0.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  nine 
churches,  twenty-three  convents,  an  academy  of 
sciences,  and  a  university  with  a  lihrnry.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  stronir  walls  ami  solid  towers,  the  Hanks 
of  which  are  tolerably  good  ;  the  ditches  an*  large, 
and  defended  with  low  works.  Population  of  the 
delegation,  Ko/XX). 

FORLORN  IIOPK,  in  the  military  art,  signifies 
men  tfetached  from  several  regiments,  or  otherwise 
appointed,  to  make  Uie  first  attack  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle, or,  at  a  siege,  to  storm  the  counterscarp,  mount 
tiie  breach,  or  the  like.  They  are  so  railed  from 
the  great  tlanger  they  are  unavoidably  exposed  to. 

FORM.  Pkixtkr's  ;  an  assemblage  of  letters, 
words,  ami  lines,  disposed  into  |>ages  by  the  compo- 
niior,  and  from  which  the  printed  sheets  are  taken. 

FORMATION,  Ckoum.i.al  By  this  tenn  i* 
meant  a  mineral  bed  or  stratum,  differing  essenti- 
ally from  that  lying  beneath  and  the  one  above,  both 
in  its  asjiect,  its  mineral  constituents,  and  its  fossil 
contents,  if  aiiy  are  found  in  it.  In  most  of  the  for- 
mations, there  are  some  mineral  and  fossil  affinities  ; 
and  in  many,  even  when1  the  external  differences  are 
apparently  complete,  there  are  some  common  diame- 
ters, by  the  aid  of  which  a  passage  from  the  one  to  the 
other  can  be  traced.  Thus  the  chalk  differs  essenti- 
ally, ltoth  from  the  green  sand  which  lies  beneath  it, 
and  the  plastic  clay  which  lies  a1>ove  it,  in  its  aspect, 
its  mineral  constituents,  and  many  of  its  fossil  con- 
tents, ^et  the  green  sand  passes  into  the  chalk 
marl,  and  this  last  into  the  elialk.  Their  common 
diameters  are  almost  obvious  enough  to  warrant  our 
classing  all  the  beds  of  chalk  and  green  sand  in  one 
formation,  did  not  the  cretaceous  ami  flinty  charac- 
ters of  the  first  distinguish  it,  in  a  marked  manner, 
from  all  the  rest. 

Hy  formation,  also,  is  meant  an  assemblage  of 
ImhIs,  distinct  from  each  other,  but  lying  in  a  group 
in  a  determinate  order,  the  whole  liaving  a  common 
character  or  affinity,  and  being  constantly  found  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  geological  scries,  overlying 
another  formation  distinct  from  itself.  The  oolitic 
series  is  an  assemblage,  of  this  kind,  liaving  a  com- 
mon oolitic  character,  from  the  lias  to  tlie  Portland 
oolite  inclusive,  notwithstanding  the  important  dc|to- 
sits  of  Kimmeridge  clay,  Oxford  clay,  &c.  &c, 
which  occasionally  separate  the  calcarious  beds. 
The  coal  formation,  also,  which  is  a  scries  of  alter- 
nate l>eds  of  coal,  slate  clay,  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone, is  illustrative  of  this  kind  of  formation.  Coal, 
it  is  tnie,  is  occasionally  found  in  the  inferior  deposits 
of  the  millstone  grit,  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
&c,  and  under  circumstance*  tliat  might  warrant 
our  classing  them  all  in  one  group,  as  lias  been  done 
with  the  oolitic  series,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
oolitic  character ;  but,  as  fossil  coal  is  only  worked 
profitably  in  beds,  above  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
the  term  rW  formation  it  more  properly  restricted, 
for  the  present,  to  those  beds,  until  a  more  enlarged 
cxjiericnce  sliall  produce  a  more  philosophical  ar- 
rangement of  the  wliole  series. 

The  unvarying  succession  of  formations  to  each 
other,  in  the  ideological  series,  has  been  found  to 
exist  in  parts  of  the  earth  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  and  warrants,  not  only  the  belief  that  they 
have  come  into  their  order  successively,  but  tliat  the 
causes  which  brought  each  formation  to  its  place 
were  of  one  class,  whether  of  igneous  or  of  aqueous 
origin,  and  o|»erated  simultaneously.     Whether  uc 


consider  the  invariable  successi<*i,  in  all  tl 
parts  of  our  planet,  of  the  trnei-s  to  the  i 
mica  to  tiie  gneiss,  &nd  of  the  subsequm 
lime- tones  ami  slates,  we  cannot  but  look 
temporaneous  ami  regular  succession  of 
tlie  production  of  these  uniform  results. 
though  the  order  and  continuity  of  the 
much  interrupted  occasionally,  it  is  le*» 
believe,  that  particular  circumstances*  I 
rupted  such  succession  ami  continuity,  thi 
have  not  existed.   See  denlopy. 

FORMHY,  John  Sam  cm.,  perpetual  s 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  wi 
1711.  at  Berlin,  where  he  died,  MarrJ 
He  distinguished  himself  by  numerous 
French  ami  I*atin.  lie  at  first  applied 
theology,  but  soon  engaged  in  gener 
In  1740,  he  was  appointed  secretary  ai 
grapher  to  the  academy  of  Berlin,  and 
peqietual  secretary.  Frederic  the  lin 
manifested  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  a! 
was  displeased  with  him  for  not  taking  I 
Voltaire  in  his  philosophical  controversies 

FOKMKY,  John  Loris,  son  itf  the  pre» 
of  the  most  distinguished  practical  phy*in 
many,  was  born  in  17ol>,  at  Berlin,  and 
Halle  and  (iottingen.  He  received  the 
doctor  at  Halle,  and  published  a  tiisse 
I'atorinn  ubtorbrntium  Indole.  He  then 
Paris,  which  he  left  at  the  beginmng  of  1 
tion.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  tlie  hig 
cians  of  the  army,  and  a  practising  phytic 
lin.  He  was  also  body  physician  to  tl. 
Prussia,  and.  in  1800,  was  invited  to  I'ari 
a  medical  consultation  on  the  case  of  pri 
afterwards  king  of  Holland.  He  died  Jun 
Among  his  works  are  the  Medical  lop 
Berlin ;  Medical  Ephemerides  ;  a  new 
Zuckcrfs  Instructions  for  the  Treatment  « 
On  the  Hydrocephalus  of  Children  :  Mi 
Medical  Writings  (1821);  ami  a  Treat 
Pulse,  written  during  his  last  illness  ( liei 
His  repuUition  us  a  practical  physical 
great. 

FORMIC  ACID  ;  thus  named  from  hi 
discovered  first  in  the  expressed  liquor  c 
present  it  is  procured  from  tlie  application 
heat  to  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid,  waur,  a 
toxide  of  manganese.  The  tartaric  ark)  * 
into  water,  carbonic  acid,  ami  formic  arid 
has  a  very  sour  taste,  ami  continues  lap 
low  temjteraiures.  Its  specific  gravity  b 
fW  Fahr.  According  to  lienelius,  the  i 
lead  consists  of  4'ti!Hi  acid  ami  14  oxid 
anil  the  ultimate  constituents,  of  the  dr 
hvdrogen  2-84,  carlwn  32-40,  oxyren  04  * 
'FORMICA.     See  Ant. 

FORMOSA  ;  an  island  in  tlie  Chinese 
rated  from  Fo-kien,  in  China,  by  a  strait  ■ 
mile-  wide  where  narrowest.  The  nam 
24')  miles  in  length  from  north  to  sontA. 
from  east  to  west,  in  its  broadest  part  ;  \ 
contracted  at  each  extremity.  That  part  i 
which  the  Chinese  jxissess,  presents  exli 
fi-rlilt*  plains,  watered  by  a  great  number  < 
that  fill  from  the  eastern  mountain*.  Its 
and  wholesome  and  the  earth  produces 
dance,  com,  rice,  and  nuM  other  kind* 
Most  of  the  Indian  fruits  are  found  bet 
ornugi's,  bananas,  pine-apples,  guavas,  c 
and  part  of  those  of  Kurope.  particular! 
apricots,  fiir*.  grapes,  chestnuts,  ponegn 
ter-meloiis,  &c.  Tobacco,  sugar,  pepper 
ami  cinnamon  are  ui*o  common,  The 
l'ormosi  is  Tarouaii — a  name  whit-li  tJ 
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pf»  n»  lla*  arkuV  Island,  fletwewi  Formosa  and  the 
1—fcnH  •»  •  inunbtr  of  «ni*liMninli,  called  f\.<ii-- 
balfllK  Cliiimp,  and  Puftitom  by  the  Euro 
pw>.  T&ey  limn  ■  small  sn:lii|>vlaj;o  ;  'be  principal 
■f  alurti  niilj  i.  inhabited  Iiy  a  Chinese  garrison, 
*h  Uc  imwiohhI  til  :i  mandarin,  l.on.  ISO"  io 
Itt-  E-;   taa.  W  9  lu  »-  IP/  N. 

FORMOSA  ,  an  island  ill  lite  Atlantic,  woe  Uio 
mm  of  Africa,  about  til  miles  bag  and  one  wide. 
fht  ul  b  fertile.  n»l  well  covered  ~with  trrcs,  but 
taspringiaf guodwnler.     Lou,  11"  ao  W  .  ;  kit. 


U«  . 


N. 


■.  «  HfcMN,  or  ARGON,  n  river  of 
BtaM.  which  rise*  in  (lit:  interior,  and  runs  into  llie 
AUanUc,  Ico.  s'  SO  E.;  Ul.  5°  4V  N.  It  is  four 
*  lili  M  iU  month,  liut  has  only  twelve  feel 
It*  «i*3i  ami  upper  port  of  its  course  lire 
m,  and  it  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the 
a  of  th*  -Niger.  Fur  several  leagues  up 
Jh*  hunt  is  low  and  marshy,  but  tin-  banks 
•I  weh  lofty  nee*,  ami  iliviili.il  by  brandies 
at  the  mu  into  a  Handier  of  islands,  which  renders 
I  111  ■Mum  .  hot    the  air   is  unwholesome,  aud  llie 

the  luuur  of  n  parish  ami  burgh  of 
tmtmmt,  m  tbr  county  uf  Moray,  (lie  huri;h  is 
m>iak)  W.  ol  Ebrln.  ninny-two  N.W.  of 
inrrb>ra_  tad  «!  S  ul  Edinburgh.  Shakspeere 
'  wil  Forres  by  making  it  llie  scene  of 
•*  lu  ht*  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  'llie 
_._  rutlr  wliere  Onucaii  was  killed  in  at 
■  till*  of  lb'-  town,  mid  tin-  heath  wbicb 
Ik  W  still  '■  hunted,"  being  one  ui  tjie  most 
it  ia  Scotland.  I'opidiitionin  1831.  :tB'J5. 
n  Swedish  botanist,  ami  pupil 
in  I7:tti.  and  studied  at  Uot- 
|  ■■?■■,  iW  U-  defended,  in  1T58.  n  then  is—  D  ulia 
French 


llrifeKAL,  P« 


» e*W ofiEweny  in  (lint  country,  lie  was  theli 
itaal  to  Copenhagen  as  n  prnfe.-or  ;  and,  on  the 
ruaani-iati'm  of  Liuiueiis.  lie  was  selected,  by 
l&Mnc  V.,  iiij.un  ill.'  -cieiitifie  expedition  to  Arabia, 
f  a>  uur  dursre  ul"  the-  deji-irlnieut  .'I"  natural  history. 
Itli'bl.lw  jet  out  on  this  expedition  with  Caraten 
'  rali  ill  i  (  !.;,.»  a,  iljvt  u  and  Kramer,  and  collected 
|fa*i  m  (lie  nivirous  -if  Marseilles,  of  wliicli  be 
(  aaLWkM  a  l'lura  at  .Malm.  Me  arrived  in  Egypt 
■ati  Arabia,  ahem  he  collected  plants  Willi  llie 
a»mit  ical;  but.  being  attacked  by  the  plague,  tie 
l*W  ia  I7'_3.  at  1  >>-riiu,  in  tin-  latter  country,  too 
wij  lar  science.  Niebuhr  collected  FiJi-skal's:  papers, 
Mark  rsa-tsird  merely  uf  detocheil  sheets,  ucconi- 
fBaid  lift  wi-li  rniiiirks.  and  pnbli.-lted  them  under 
•*tt  title  Dfrriptwtri  Aaimatmm,  .Jc/Bm,  Amphi- 
'jtmnm.  Puei<wa,  hueettmm,  i/'nt  in  It'iiere  Oriental! 
I  all  r  P.  For***/  (Copenhagen,  1776,  with  nn 
ag).     llie   -y-iemaiic  r.iiil.p^ue,    in    Latin, 

,  and  Arabic,  is  followed  by  UuUt  diree  tiuu- 

alie»rripiiuiii  ufauimuK,  S;c.,  arnin^i.l.-.ivniviiiij; 
_  tW  Lauuii  s)-tem,  anil  also  ihe  matt  tin  mnliea 
tfde  prmcii«J  apwlifcaries  of  Cairo.      Besides  tins 

"      F»re  also  pllllll*ll..l    l"lu,-«   J'.ii^jit'inrii  .Ii-Ulnr.l. 

i.)i  laatrt  ttmni  Xat urn ti urn, ■/imi in  itinere 
H  trpingi  cvrutit  Fur.**;  (ibid.,  1770,  with 

:    mpBiings.   of    which    tneiity    reiiresem 

___i  aid  iwen ty-lhrte  nninmls).  The  dni\vini;s 
■  U  BrauerulVual.  Hie  puiiiter  itt'  the  iipediliuti. 
b»W«  d:ed  in  tin-  1'last.  Linniftis  culled  an 
.  woe  plant  Fvrtkalra,  in  lioucuir  of  his  pupil. 

il»03~IfJ<,   Jou>  Reishoi.ii,  Prussian  professor 

tfaaiani  hisUiry  at  Halle,  wns  lmtn  at  Dirscluni. 

LSC,  11  A'.    Ilislainilj.  which  vvai  descended  I'mni 

ant-ier':l«i-i.-oiSciilLiiill1hiul!li-dl.uPuli-hIVii---iii. 


His  fctlirr  woi  btn-gomaster  of  Uirsclinu,  a  town 
iint  (iir  fmm  Dautiic.  Reinht.ld  liecnute  thfu-uu^Jil v 
groundediiillielani:iiai;esclir(iiiiiliif;y,niMlenigriij.liy 
ut  Berlin.  In  i;  is.  he  iieuaii  to  study  thmlojty  at 
11  idle;  and,  in  17.il,  be  went  to  Uaiilw,  and  ob- 
tained the  place  of  preacher  at  Nnticoliubrii  or  Nns- 
senhof.  He  gave  just  so  much  atteul ion  to  buvomcc 
a*  necessity re.juir.d.iiuileiit.if.lHitli  bis  wbolenind 
into  his  favourite  studies — unit  hematics,  philosophy, 
history,  ei-ojfraphy.  ami  the  ancient  lungUBKes.  His 
passion  lor  tiavflluif;  was  RMified  by  n  couinii»slOii 
to  ejtainine  the  suite  ot  llie  colony  of  Snrnlov.  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  f.T  which  be  set  mil  in  March,  17U1. 
[lis  official  repBlt  gnve  much  satisfaction  ;  and, after 
his  return  to  l'eter-liurt',  he  was  cmn missioned,  wilti 
several  oilier  distinguished  mm,  by  tin-  (BafTM 
Catliarinc  II.,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  biws  for  the 
colonists.      But  his  activity  was  not  rewarded  as  he 


having  received  the  leant  compensn- 
lion.  Here  he  suj.|.irt(il  hinin.ll  nod  his  son  George 
partly  by  the  sjde  of  the  curiosities,  which  lie  liad 
collected  in  his  travels,  and  jmrlly  by  trauslntions. 
He  afterwards  join-d  a  dissetiLin»  academy  at  War- 
rui°;ton  in  Lancashire,  as  teacher  ol*  natural  history 
and  llie  French  and  lierman  lauguaj|reH.  He  was 
Anally  invited  |i>  accompany  capuiin  Conk,  in  his 
second  voyage  of  discovery,  us  iialuralint  of  Die 
eitpeditiuu  He  set  out  ii'nn  Lmidon  June  Kil,  177H, 
witJi  his  son,  at  that  time  wventeen  yen n old.  This 
voyage,  which  lasted    three  years,  is  minutely  tie 

scribed  in  a  work  bearing  the  n: il  hie  son.Ueorge 

Forster  (London,  1777,  S  vols.  4lo),  as  it  ill  made  ti 
condition  with  the  fulhei'  that  he  should  not  print  any 
nccumit  of  this  voyage.  The  father  nfiero  unls  pub- 
lishedhis  valuable  temiii  I  -.ti  llie  |li  vsiealgeogrnphy, 
llie  natural  histury,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  coiinlnes  lie  hud  vnited  (London, 
I77S,  4W).  'llie  iiublicati.ui  ,,f  the  account  of  tlm 
voyage  gnvr  offence  In  the  llrili-h  gtiiernment,  and 
deprived  Forster  of  tile  chance  .it'  further  patronage 
from  thai  quartet;  and  he  remained  for  some  lime  in 
straitened  circumstances.  In  I  ;m),  he  was  invited 
to  Halle,  as  prutessorol'iiuiiu-al  lii-lury.  mid  continued 
mi  oniBinenl  uf  the  university  uuiil  his  death,  eigh- 
teen years  afterwards.  At  Italic,  he  unite  many 
valuable  works,  and  ir.ni.|;Hi-.l  the  latest  voyages, 
among  which  was  the  tiiir.l  voya™e  of  Cook.  He 
died  December  9,  1793,  Me  united  great  penetrn- 
tiuu  and  quick  apprehensiuu  with  an  BStonishing 
memory.  He  spoke  nr  wrme  sevenleeii  living  and 
dead  lnii»iiai;es,  an.l  was  well  acquainted  with  every 
departiueiit  of  literature,  lu  luslnry,  botany,  ami 
itailogy,  he  stands,  witli  his  sun.  among  the  first 
iiivesiiEHlors  uf  the  last  ceiuury.  (if  his  imiiierons 
writiuas.  the  be-t  me  his  '  llisri'vaiiniis  on  a  Voyage 
round  the  World,  nlrcdy  ineoti'iiieii,  his  History  of 
Voyages  and  Piscoveries  in  the  North,  and  his 
AiiiiipiuiiniiltcMiirelii  .on  Jie  llj"Usoflhe  Ancients. 
His  style  is  strong  an.l  i.uinatlnl.  c  3  ■  -  nigh  not  perfectly 

I'l.iKSl'F.R.  JoHH  Geoaoa  Aham,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  November  Kli,  1704.  at  Nnsseiibu- 
ben,  war  Dautuc.  He  accompanied  his  father,  at 
the  age  ol  eleven  years,  to  Saratov,  and  continued, 
in  Petersburg,  the  -^tu.lie-  whieli  be  had  liegtin  under 
his  father's  direction.  It  lien  bis  father  went  to 
K11  gland,  he  was  [ibicrd  «  itli  a  mi  hI.,hii  in  London  ; 
but  his  feeble  health  soon  conij  ellni  him  Io  give  up 
mercantile  pursuit-;  and  he  re-ided  with  his  fatherut 
Warrington,  where  lie  continued  Ins  studies,  trans. 
1 11  led  several  work-  into  Kuglisli.  and  taught  German 
and  French  muscimol  of  tlieneiglilMiurhiHid.  lucoui- 
l>aiiy  vrilii  !ils  fatlier  he  perfuniicl  the  vnyuge  roiuei 
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the  world  with  Took.  1772— 1775.  In  1777.  he 
went  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  settling  there, 
Init  soon  after  went  to  1 1 ol  land,  and  was  on  hi-  way 
to  Berlin  when  the  luudgravc  of  Hesse  offered  him 
the  cliair  of  natural  history  in  an  academy  in  CasM-1. 
He  held  ttiat  office  till  17*4,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Wilua.  Here  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  The  empress  Catharine,  in  1 7S7,  fonned 
the  design  of  a  vo>age  round  the  world,  and  For- 
mer was  named  historiographer  of  ttie  exjiedilion. 
The  war  with  Turkey  interrupted  tlie  project,  and 
Forster,  unwilling  to  remain  idle,  returned  to  (ier- 
imtny,  and  published  several  treatises  on  natund  his- 
tory and  literary  subjects.  In  178**,  the  elector  of 
Menu  appointed  hi  in  his  first  librarian.  Forster 
occupied  this  post  with  great  reputation,  till  the 
French  entered  the  city,  in  17(>*i.  He  had  warmly 
embraced  revolutionary  principles,  and  was  sent  to 
I'aris,  by  the  republicans  of  Meutz,  to  request  a  union 
widi  France.  While  absent  on  this  commission,  the 
Prussians  recovered  the  city.  By  this  event,  he  lost 
all  his  property,  with  his  books  and  pa|iers.  lie  thus 
found  himself  completely  ruined.  He  now  scjiarated 
from  a  lieloved  wife,  who,  at  his  request,  married  his 
friend  Huber,  and  adopted  the  resolution  of  going  to 
India.  With  this  view  he  beiran  the  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages  but  sank  under  the  repeated 
shocks  of  the  last  year,  and  died  at  Pari",  January 
12,  17D4.  Forster  N  considered  by  the  (iennans  one 
of  tlieir  classical  writers.  In  his  prose  he  unileil 
French  lightness  with  English  force.  His  transla- 
tions  are  numerous.  The  excellent  account  of  Cook's 
second  voyage  round  the  world  he  wrote  in  connexion 
with  his  father.  He  also  wrote  Essay*  on  Moral  and 
Natural  (ieography,  Natural  History,  Practical  Phi- 
losophy, 6  vols,  and  excellent  Views  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Brah:tnt,  Flanders,  Holland,  England,  and 
France,  in  1790,  3  vols.  He  has  also  the  merit  of 
having  transplanted  into  the  German  soil  the  cele- 
brated Indian  drama,  the  Saamtala  of  Kalnlas. 

FORSTER,  (ikurok;  an  English  traveller,  who 
has  lieen  confounded  with  the  subject  of  the  last  arti- 
cle, and  of  whose  personal  history,  unconnected  with 
his  travels,  very  little  information  run  be  obtained. 
He  was,  in  17K2,  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
East  India  company.  He  spoke  lliuduvi  with  un- 
common correctness  and  fluency.  Persic  was  familiar 
to  him.  In  Sanscrit  he  liad  made  some  progress,  mid 
in  tliat  dialect  of  it  S|>okeu  by  the  Mahraltas  lie  was 
much  more  conversant.  Thus  qualified,  in  August, 
1 7N2,  he  commenced  a  journey  from  Bengal  to  Per- 
sia, and  thence  through  Russia  to  England.  Some 
account  of  Mr  Forster  s  expedition  ap|K.»arcd  in  I7!M)  ; 
but  a  fuller  narrative  was  published  in  1 7(.)8,  under 
the  title  of  a  Journey  from  Bengal  to  En  tfliml,  through 
the  Northern  part  of  India,  Ka  shin  ire,  Afghanistan, 
and  Persia,  and  into  Russia,  by  the  Caspian  Sea. 
2  vol*.  4 to;  which  work  was  translated  into  French. 
The  author  travelled  chiefly  in  the  diameter  of  a 
Moliammeilaii  mercliant,  which  his  knowledge  of  the 
Asiatic  languages  and  customs  enabled  him  tosup{>ort. 
His  information  was  derived  rather  from  inquiry  ami 
observation  than  from  books  ;  and  when  he  relates 
wliut  he  liad  seen,  his  veracity  may  be  trusted  ;  but 
his  historical  disquisitions  are  frequently  inaccurate. 
He  returned  to  India,  ami  was  preparing  for  further 
researches  in  that  part  of  the  world,  when  his  death 
took  place  at  Allahabad,  in  l7i>:J. 

FoRT  ;  a  small  fortified  place,  surrounded  with  a 
flitch,  rampart,  and  |iara]>et,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending a  pass,  river,  road,  harbour,  &c.  Forts  are 
made  of  different  forms  ami  extent,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

FORTEVENTLRA,  or    FIERTE-VENTCRA, 


one  of  the  Canary  inland*,  about  fifij 
and  from  eight  to  twenty  four  bruuu. 
in  general,  fertile  in  corn, root s, and  fr 
tilully  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys 
and  supplied  with  a  variety  of  timber 
pal  towns  are  La  Villa,  in  the  centre 
anil  Olivia,  near  the  northern  extr 
which  there  are  on  the  east  const  tl 
called  lMngln%  Ttimfutn,  and  Pozzo  . 
are  also  se\  eral  village*.  The  rlimat 
and  of  Lancerotta,  is  exceedingly  win 
28"  4'  N.  ;  Ion.  14»  3af  W.  ;  |io|iubl 
to  M ina no,  in  182G,  1 2.45 1. 

FORTH,  a  large  ami  beautiful  rivi 
which  takes  its  ri>e  from  a  spring  in  ill 
lieulomoud  mountain,  in  Stirlingshire 
from  wot  to  east,  nearly  the  whole  1 
kingdom,  forms  tliat  firth,  or  arm  i. 
ocean,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It 
lingshire  for  ten  miles,  under  lite  app 
wau-r  of  Duchary,  augmented,  as  it 
number  of  mountain  streams.  It  the 
shire,  where  it  unites  with  the  water 
in  Aherfoyle.  The  northern  branch 
Itcautiftil  lake  called  Loch  (lain,  fr* 
precipitated,  in  full  stream,  over  a 
rock  ;  it  then  forms  another  ci|<aii>u 
a  fourth,  before  it  descends  into  ihe  1 
unite  with  the  other  branch.  W  hei 
>umes  tlie  name  of  the  Avondow  m 
stiit  1,  after  a  course  of  about  five  mi  lex. 
lMHindary  of  Stirling- lure  at  (ianmon 
suines  the  name  of  the  Forth.  It  is 
the  Goodie  at  tlie  bridge  of  Frew,  awl 
tliree  miles  abo\e  Stirling,  by  tlie  ri 
and  Allan,  then  il  enters  tliat  extend 
is  termed  the  Caise  of  Stirling  aiHl  Fall 
this  valley  the  river  forms  a  variel 
windings  or  links.  Some  Ulea  may  Ix 
windimrs  wlicii  it  is  mentionetl.  thai 
distance  from  Stirling  to  Alloa  is  only 
by  water  it  is  saiil  to  lie  tweiilv-foui 
iug  Alloa,  it  expands  into  a  <*oii»idr 
wan  Is  of  twenty  miles  in  length.  I: 
breadth.  At  the  tjiieensferry  it  com 
ably,  being  not  more  tlinn  two  mile 
middle  of  which  is  tlie  small  island 
with  its  fortifications.  For  tliree  oi 
continues  contracted,  till,  losing  the 
mond  and  luverkei thing  bay,  it  ex  pi 
into  a  fir  til.  which,  opposite  to  l.eith,  i 
breadth.  It  continues  of  nearly  tlie 
for  several  miles,  forming  many  safe 
bays  on  tlie  Fife  coast ;  till,  opptisite  t 
Crail.  it  h>ses  itself  in  tlie  (ierman  ore 

FORTIFICATION  ;  the  science  ol 
|M)sitions  in  such  a  way  that  they  mi 
by  a  body  of  men  much  inferior  in  m 
by  whom  they  are  attacked.  Tlie  wnr 
for  this  purpose  are  also  railed  firtij 
nature  of  the  works  is  different,  an 
objects  for  which  they  are  intended,  a 
by  which  the  attack  will  (>rohuhly  be  a 
an  enemy  without  artillery,  a  simple 
sufficient,  which  a  single  battery  niigi 
lish.  Ihe  first  species  of  fortification 
very  simple,  consisting  merely  of  an  t 
or  of  a  fence  of  palisadocs.  Willi  tin 
improvement  of  engines  of  attack, 
works  wen'  likewise  made  stronger. a 
with  more  art.  A  ditch  was  added 
rouml  or  square  towers  were  then  intr 
at  such  intervals  as  to  be  capable  of  a 
niM-e  to  one  another.  This  was  the 
fortification  practised  by  the 
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fc>  1  iiilfr"  nunli  :  The  ancients,  he  says, 
llklinll  imphE  nut  to  lie  constructed  lit  a 
tt  bar,  bmu-f  a  breach  could  easily  lie  made 
r  taiiani-nin  i  hut  the  towers  which  the) 
■  dun  isBucs  from  each  oilier,  formed  a 
_  *  Hue,  lil'i  vlirm  am]  re-entering  parts  If 
ant'  umi|<<ni  to  rinploy  Ills  scaling  ladders. 
tfaci  UncK  to  missiles  on  all  sides,  eyen 
bimi.  Willi  ilie  introduction  of  artillery  in 
•*,  (I*  «rt  vt  fori  rfi  rat  ion  underwent  a  great 
p.  BMiwl'iuk  the  place  of  towers.  The 
Jfc  aitnum  of  bastions  is  not  precisely  es- 
lin,  however,  Uiat  they  were  in 
a  i  "  SiMiH  :■.(;[.»  [In-  iiii|Hir(anl  invention 
""  .fcnWrateiHt^leroflheHoafitea.  lie 
anal  Tabor  Willi  bastions.  Folard  is  of 
ki  Wimet-Poflia  constructed  bullions  at 
■kit  I*  tout  in  1480.  According  lo 
nfnww  San-Michcli  was  the  inveiitiircif 
liUfrtanrj,  Daniel  Spcckel.an  engineer  of 
■  !-l«iJirJiii  1989),  wrote »  work  on ftrti- 
rtid)  I*  rails  himself  i he  first  Herman 
.  _  .iru  mi  tiia  titular  bastions.  The  Italians 
I  hudknt  earned  the  art  to  great  perfe 


re  liitkted  into  regular  and  iri-esrutar, 

fari*  ai  irajmniry      In   regular   fortifications. 

■krhai*]*  nlli.|iLil,  mill  form  regular  figures, 

<%  ftotnkr  mid   equilateral   polygons.      In 

&  MkitiniB,  only  llie  corresponding  sides 

lathe  ground  seldom  admit  of  re- 
fctSaiuo.  The  regular  Ibrlificnlidtis  are, 
*,  iswti  tu  |w  jMrferrtd,  as  tliej  oiTer  equal 
■»  « ill  -kin,  and  expose  no  weak  points,  of 
i(l»oio»]  on  lake  advantage.  The  constrac- 
rfrrralar  ftirt.4. alii ms  is  often  rendered  ililli- 
•!*•  ttannrr  of  the  ground  and  the  diversity 
u  i|iile  of  the  greatest  exertions  to 
''  njuiill.  sirring,  the  nio-t  skilful 
—  jiU.  The  first  fortresses  of  Europe 
*9fc  Dnmhlr  fortifications  are  employed  in 
•  •Wan?  destined  lo  oppose  a  permanent 
<rfc  tailr  attiirks;  temporary  fort  ifi  en  lions 
■*  » ur  Aliened  merely  to  throw  mil  men  Wry 
™J"  tbt  way  of  the  enemy,  as  field-works, 
™tralims  are  further  divided  into  natural 
•SfcU,  ancient  and  modern,  offensive  mid 
JW-  Tht  fcst  are  those  in  which  nature  has 
Ijontoi  imurmounlable  obstacles  in  the  way 
'  ami.  or  such  us  require  little  assistance 
■t  Artificial  fortifications,  on  llie  other  hand, 
**  ■»  "liioli  llie  most  imponnnt  pans  are 
**d  by  art,  though,  even  in  these,  tile  nssist- 
fmiat  aaaat  be  dispensed  with.  A  place 
dyfamd  which  is  sufficiently  strong  without 
**aauce  horn  art.  The  principal  distinction 
n  aaiirat  mid  modem   forlificnlioiis   '     "' 


■«■  rwi  (.,.„ 


I.  thai  s 


iple  walls,  with  ti 


r-* 


tMCHal  parts  of  llie  former,  and  bastions  of 
to.    Oftenjivc  fiirtificaliom.   are    constructed 

•ara  to  attack  the  enemy,  while  the  defen- 
ton/j  tslculaied  lo  repel  him.  This  distinc- 
ret  a  different  character  lo  the  two  sorts  of 
*ion.  The  science  of  fortification  forms  one 
■oat  interesting  and  difficult  of  the  military 
■     Id   modem  times,  it  lias  midiTgone   bn- 

■:.-JC-.-.  as.  indeed,  is  tile  ra*  witli  the 
«  ofwar.  To  these  the  E">nl  <  amot  con- 
aM  lets  than  to  the  chance  of  field  tactic*. 
he  most  rtmarkable  fintificotiora  vjdttitlg,  i, 
r»s  of  Ehrenbreitstelii.  on  llie  Rhine,  oppo- 
(aitt  Tlie  most  approved  principles  ami 
of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  are 
application.  Since  the  origin  of  llie 
of  fortukation,  engineers  liave  adopted 


different  systems ;  Ihe  whole  art,  howevrr,  depemh 
on  the  skilful  remluiion  of  llie  four  following  pio 
blems  : — 1.  to  di-jm^  die  itiiliieiu  works  in  such  n 
manner,  that  they  may  he  eiposed  a^  little  as  possi- 
ble lo  tlie  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  may  be  capable  of 
repelling  mi  assault ;  a.  lu  form  a  plan  which  may 
ensilj  be  applicable  to  all  positions,  whether  their 
sitiintioii  b  regtilar  or  not ;  3.  tiuicioinplish  as  much 
as  possible,  at  tin-  smallest  possible  expense ;  4,  to 
construct  llie  works  so  as  not  to  rpipiire  too  many 
men  fur  llieir  defence.  The  lysicmi  ol  I'ortillmtioii, 
which  have  acquired  tlie  grestMl  reputation  in 
Kurope,  are  those  of  count  I'a^un,  baron  de  Coeborn, 
von  Hclieiler.  and  iimrsluil  Vriuliiu       Src  Fnrtmi. 

FORTIGUKKKA.Nn-cot.t;  born  at  I'isloia,  1074  ; 
a  prelate  at  tlie  court  of  pope  Clement  XI.;  one 
of  the  best  Italian  poets  in  the  first  bnlf  of  llie 
eighteenth  century,  uniting  tlie  peculiarities  of 
.Ariostn.  Henri,  and  Tossoui.  lu  his  epic  poem 
JltFciaritf/fo,  so  called  from  one  of  tlie  Paladins  of 
Charlemagne,  he  wished  to  show  tluil  it  was  easy  lo 
imitate  Arioslo.  lie  wrole  llie  first  canto  of  this 
poem  in  one  night,  and.  at  the  request  of  his  friends, 
continued  the  work.  It  extended  lo  thirly  cnnlos. 
He  would  not  permit  it  to  Im  printed  before  his 
death  (1'ehrnnrj  17,  17S5.)  It  appeared  (1738,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.)  under  (he  name  of  Vorleromaeo,  which 
had  been  assumed  by  ibe  author  during  his  life. 
The  Invention  appears  almost  entirely  his  own.  lie 
treats  history  so  arbitrarily  dial  he  makes  Iris  hero 
ascend  the  imperial  throne  alter  tlie  death  of  Charle- 
magne. Symmetrical  miiiy  is  not  a  cluiracleristie  of 
this  work.  Its  prihi  ipiil  excellence  consists  in  the 
description  of  situations,  lie  breaks  off  llie  thread 
of  his  narration  iiirniilin^  In  hi*  humour,  and  resumes 
il  again  as  capriciously  as  Arioslo.  Hut  his  descrip- 
tions ore  more  comic  than  those  of  Ariosto,  and 
more  satirical  than  those  of  Berui  and  Tassuni. 
His  satire  on  the  corruptions  of  tile  clergy  is  very 
keen,  ond  was  probably  the  reason  that  he  was  so 
unwilling  to  have  the   poem  published.      His  short 

led ii >ua  of  Italian  poets. 

POlll  UKSS  ;  ii  place  which  natoreend  art  have 
rendered  fit  to  resist  attack  for  a  jTotracled  period, 
and  even  against  a  superior  force.  Its  object  is  to 
delay  the  enemy  by  oonipiiliii".  tin  in  to  insLilule  a 
siege.  The  works  of  n  fortress  are  divided  into  the 
main-works,  the  out- works  and  particular  defences. 
The  main-works  arc  situated  immediately  round  the 
place,  mid  consist  iifiircurnioly  contrived  re-entering 
and  salient  angles,  connected  by  straight  lines.  By 
this  arrangement,  all  the  parts  of  the  fortress  are 
made  to  afford  cadi  other  mutual  defence,  and  are 
enabled  to  bring  a  cross-fire  lo  bear  from  various 
direction!)  upon  the  ground  in  from,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  defence,  "  The  plan  of  these  works  must 
lie  determined  by  the  localities;  and  they  can 
therefore  seldom  be  strictly  regular.  The  work 
which  immediately  circles  the  place  is  the  wall  or 
"        second,  less  elevated,  low 

...  prqj 
ipal  wall  are  called  in fico 
Jtiiltmrt,  IhwlUm).  ; hence  what  are  culled  htutioned 
farlrrupt,  such  as  Murrfii,  I'a^'an,  IVeitag,  Vaubun. 
t  oi-horn,  rarmoiitiiiirne.  ami  nt.her-.  were  accustomed 
locoiistrucl)  ;  or.  if  llie  -aliinl  and  re-etHering  angles 
are  connected  witlunu  the  intervention  of  straight 
lines  teuaittet  (hence  the  denuiiiiuiilion  of  furtiflca- 
lions  fit  trnuiltr,  such  as  Diliich,  Landsbcrg,  and 
Monuilemlieri  prop,  ,.,■,  hut  which  havens  yet  been 
only  partially  erected].  Next  to  the  ram|iart,  and 
follow  in;;  its  outline,  mnc  llie  In  rye,  broad,  ond  deep 
will  ad- 
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feast  of  tin*  immaculate!  conception  of  the  mother  of 
(Jod.  To  account  for  the.se  celebrations,  so  opj>osed 
to  nil  our  ideas  of  religion.  decency,  and  common 
sense,  we  must  transfer  ourselves  to  times  when  men, 
less  serious  and  less  engaged  in  useful  occupation 
and  stiuly  than  at  present.  combined,  with  childish 
simplicity,  the  most  ridiculous  with  the  iiohlesi  sub- 
jects, aiul  often  with  less  injury  lluui  we  should  sup- 
pose, to  the  latter.  When  we  ga*c  on  tin*  slender 
and  elegant  columns  of  a  (i  otitic,  church,  we  often 
find,  in  the  tracery  of  the  capitals,  a  squirnd,  a  iiion- 
key,  or  even  n  miniature  man  in  a  ridiculous  uttiludc, 
as  some  quibble  or  stroke  of  humour  is  often  inter- 
spersed  in  the  dramas  of  Sliukspenre,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  tragic  scenes.  llurlesquc  or  indecent 
figures  wen*  even  not  uiilrcqueiitly  drawn  in  the 
work  of  the  large  initial  letters  of  the  prayers  in  the 
breviaries  of  this  period,  with  a  licence  which  would 
lie  most  startling  to  on  observer  whoso  ideas  wen* 
formed  entirely  on  the  usage  of  later  periods. 

FOOT;  a  measure  of  length,  derived  from  the 
length  of  the  human  foot,  containing  twelve  linear 
incites. — St/unrr  font  is  a  square  whose  hide  is  one 
foot,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  111  square  inches. — 
Cubic  font  is  a  cube  whose  side  is  our  foot,  and  the 
culie  contains  1728  cubic  inches.     Sec  Mntsurr*. 

FOOT,  in  the  Latin  and  (Jreek  jHH'try ;  a  metre 
or  measure,  composed  of  u  certain  numlier  of  long 
and  short  syllables.     These  fret  are  commonly  reck- 1 
oned  twenty- eight,  of  which  some  are  simple,  as  con- 1 
sisting  of  two  or  thn-e  syllables,  and  therefore  called  ! 
rfiixyUubif  or  trisyllabic  feet  ;  others  an*  compound, 
consist iim  of  four  syllables,  anil  an'  therefore  called 
Mrasyllabic  feet. 

FOOT  A  JALLOO  ;  a  country  in  the  west  part 
of  Africa,  situated  chiefly  lietwecii  the  soun'es  of  the 
Gambia  and  the  Hio  ( i rande,  about  3.V)  miles  from 
E.  to  W.  and  tfM)  from  N.  to  S.  The  climate  is 
good  ;  Uie  soil,  tlry  and  stony  ;  aliout  one-third  of  it 
very  fertile,  pniduciiig  rice  and  main*.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Moliaiiimcduus,  considerably  civilized,  and 
liave  numerous  mosques.  Chief  towns,  Teemlio  and 
Labv. 

FOOTA  TOKRA;  a  country  in  Africa,  between 
the  Senegal  and  (Gambia,  N.  of  Woolly,  N.  W.  of 
Houdou.  It  is  extensile,  and  occupied  by  Foil  lulls 
hut  is  little  known. 

FOOTE,  SiMi-Kh.  a  comic  writer  ami  actor,  was 
born  alxMil  172 1,  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall.  He  was 
educatiti  at  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  and  entered 
the  temple ;  but,  after  a  course  of  dissipation,  to 
which  his  small  fortune  fell  a  sacrifice.  Iif  turned  his 
attention  to  the  stage.  He  appeared  first  in  Othello. 
but  hail  little  snece**  as  a  tragedian,  and  mhiii  struck 
out  an  untrodden  path  for  himself  in  his  double 
character  of  author  and  performer.  In  1717,  he 
opened  the  little  theatre  in  llaymurket,  with  a 
dramatic  piece, which  he  entitled  the  Diversions  of  the 
Morning.  It  consisted  of  some  very  humorous  imita- 
tions of  well  known  characters,  iu  detached  scenes, 
written  by  Foote,  who  always  took  the  lending  parts 
himself.  It  succeeded  so  well,  tlutt,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  act  for  limiting  the  number  of  theatres,  he 
repeated  it  under  the  title  of  Mr  Footc's  giving  Tea 
to  his  Friends.  The  Auction  of  Pictures,  a  similar 
device,  pmvtd  equally  successful  ;  and  thus,  having 
discovered  where  his  stmigth  lay,  lie  wrote  several 
two  act  farce*,  which  appeared  from  1731  to  !7o7. 
under  the  titles  of  Taste,  the  Englishman  in  Paris,  the  | 
Knights. the  t.nglMunaii  n'lunied from  Paris. and  the  I 
Author.  I 'mm  1 7.VJ  to  I  To  I.  he  continued  to  \  erforin  ' 
at  one  of  the  winter  theatres  every  season,  generally 
lor  a  <  Uiied  numlrer  of  nights,  and  usually  to  bring  out 
some  pi*ces  of  his  own  comfiosilion.  His  cml»arra<s- 
ments  coinjielled  him,  ill  1 700,  to  bring  out  hi*  Minor, 


at  the  Haymarket.  with  «nrh  a  company  a* 
liustily  gel  together.  Henceforward  he  pi 
scheme  of  constantly  occupying  ilie  II 
theatre  when  the  otliers  wen-  shut  up.  and. 
to  the  season  Itcfon*  In*  death,  he  regulariy 
there.  In  17o\i,  he  brought  out  his  Mayor 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  Put  mil  and  ihi 
•siry,  abounding  in  general  ami  |*TMinal  ri 
lTno.  he  was  thrown  fn»m  his  horse,  and 
his  lei;  in  such  a  manner,  lluit  ampuL 
iHTf^sary.  He  mmiii,  however,  recovered 
and  spirits,  ami  even  impn>ved  the  iim'hI* 
suggestion  of  characters,  for  his  own  acti 
accident  also  pmved  of  service  to  hi"  for 
induced  the  duke  of  York  to  pniciire  tor  hi 
for  lire  of  the  Haymarket  theatre.  In 
duchess  of  Kingston  having  m.ide  herself  ll 
public  conversation,  Foote  thought  that  • 
a  lord  a  liappy  subject  for  the  stage,  and  wi 
for  her,  under  the  character  of  lady  Kitty 
in  a  new  piece  which  he  wa>  composing, 
Trip  to  Calais.  Taking  care  that  lu« 
should  reach  her  ears,  a  negotiation  was  set 
prevent  its  execution  for  a  fieeuiiiary  coir 
N>  much,  however.  «!h  demanded.  1 1ml  til 
exerteil  her  influence  with  the  lord  clbunht 
Foote  was  obliged  lo  expunge  the  chamclr 
drama.  He  was  soon  afier  assailed  by  a 
an  infamous  nature,  brought  by  a  discaruVij 
vant,  acconling  to  some  acii units.  in*ti 
female  revenue.  He  was,  however,  acq 
full  iHvonlaucc  with  the  sentiments  of  the  j 
lie  s-o  tell  the  disgrace  that  his  h*  a  I  ill  «U-<-l 
a  few  months  afierwanU.  he  was  sailed,  on 
with  a  panilytic  fit,  which  obliged  him  to 
s pei ill  the  summer  at  Hriirhmu.  He  i 
suddenly  ill  tit  Dover,  and  died  there  in 
1 777.  The  diameter  of  Foote  may  \w  gall 
the  fon*goinir  sketch.  Of  delicacy  or  teein 
wholly  destitute;  as  a  liiimorist.  In*  was  u 
which  made  him  a  constantly  welcume  gu 
tables  of  the  tray  and  great ;  as  a  dramatic 
jHKseNocd  the  vix  #•»*/«  i*v/  in  a  siij>erLitivr  d 
there  is  a  fon*e  of  nature  in  b*nue  of 
delineations,  which  would  not  have  divrv 
lien-.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mayor 
none  of  his  pieces,  twenty  in  number. at  |«i 
the  suige.  His  works  liave  Ix-eu  published 
L'iiio. 

FOKA<iK,  in  military  affair*,  denotes 
vicious  bn night  into  the  canip  l>\  U»r  trooj 
sustenance  of  the  horses. 

F<  )K( "  K.  in  nice  lianics-,  denotes  Out  unkn 
which  pPNluces  a  change  in  the  state  of  l 
to  motion,  n-st,  pressure,  &c.  ;    iliat   i». 
pnMluces  or  tends  to  pntdwe  motion,  or  a 
motion  in  any  Ijody,  is  culled  fan-*.     An 
this  definition,  the  muscular  power  of 
like*  ise  pressure,  impact ,  gravity .  fcc..  ai * « 
as  forces,  or  soun'es  of  motion,  it  bring  e*i 
ilaily  ex|»erience,  that  bodies  exposed  to 
action  of  any  of  these  are  either  put  into 
liave  their  state  of  motion  changed.     .- 
however  various,  are  measured  by  the  efc 
they   produce   in   like  circumstances  i 
effect  lie  cn-ating,  acceleniting.  retarding. 
iug  motions  ;  the  result  of  muiic  general  and 
olwneii  fonae  is  taken  for  unity,  and  will 
others    may   lie   compared,  ami  tlieir    p 
represented  by  numbers  or  lines.     (.'nder 
of  view  they  are  coiis.dcred  by  the  maiht 
all  else  falU  within  the  pnivince  of  the 
philosopher,  or  the  metaphysician.     Win 
tliat  a  force  i<  represented  by  a  right  Ua 
is  to  be  understood  tint  it  would 


unnlKitU  In  A,  to  run  over  the  line  A  11. 
:  i!-  ..I,  ...... (i   ■■]   il,.-   I..,.,-,  m,  us   [., 

•»••*  B  U  it* end  ul  a  given  lllur,  while  another 
•  ,f ..,:..]  i.™-.  die  >aiiu.'  point  to  have  moved  a 
«  ba  di-unfe  from  A  in  the  same  lime. 
(la  fcjlfwr  Wiw.j  Meelianical  forces  may  be 
— "-nd  m  in  witt ;  one  of  a  body  at  rest,  the 
.if.U.ljiuiaKi.Hi.     The  former  is  Uint  which 


1T£» 


..■In  n 


■■•Kitflib,  prewur 
ifeMtftlmlptimut 

i  Wf»Ug»it  < 


■taa  ■m^i.iml  which  may  always  be  estimated 

■■■n^tjuciBlinii.,  the  weight  tltat  sustains 

To  Uu»  dim  ul  iurees  may  also   lie    referred 

■Tfral  uJ  prntnfu-fBl  force*,  though  thej  reside 

ilMhjii  Mini,  because,  these  forces  lire  homo- 

h,  pressures,  or  tension*  of  anj  kind. 

utioti  is  a  power  residing  in 

continues   its   motions,  by 

■  *ma,  n  a  ante  to  remove  obstacle!,   lyii 

1  *  ^(,  B  Intra,  datroy,  or  overcome  the  force 

?■"*■•' ■"■J  hody,  which  meets  il  in  an  opposite 

^■l«i"B>«nDount  Uie  largest  (lend  pressure  or 

MMmmmmd,  rfiTitr,  irmi.,11,  Jtc.,  for  some 

•—M**  mil  l«  lessened   or   destroyed   W 

rt"»«aa» l> livens  or  destroys  the  motion  of 

•••J;  T»  "  aiUrd   cm  mutri*,  moving  force, 

■'•I'at  il  from  the   eui    marina,  spoken   of 

■•pijjiiy  rW»  niay  be  thus  defined  :  If 
«•■>  tup.,  Jiiiiti-ui.!;  directed,  act  upon  the 
'■Vittikeuwe  time,  as  the  body  in  question 
»««lr)ilra  »H,  it  will  move  in  a  direction 
™*  kir™  them.  This  is  called  the  com- 
I™  ad  wWiUh.ii  of  forces  or  of 
"Hhtoinl  iu  (be  following 
"  bricUd 


3fr 

"-18.  i 


*  B,  •  hite,  at 


ii—1"1  '*'  ^  ^"  lille5  A  B. J^  (-ibe  made 

J*?**  pojwrtiooate  to  the  forces,  arid  the  line.' 

-'■  •''  ii.i.  liniiiTi  jiirjiii-l  In  them,  .ii  ,i-  in  i'ii in. 

**  "mWusnuu  A  1!  D  (.',  then  the  line  which 

~Vf  A  *i[|  dc-cnlie.  will  be  111'.*  diagonal  A  I); 

*  MopA  of  this  line  will  represent  the  force 

■»'tirf]  ilu-  body  will  move,      Hut  if  the  body  lie 

■•sW  hjnjiial   i'.,ri->,   acting  at   right  angles  to 

■<**a.i"  will  niovr  in  the  diagonal  of  u  square. 

astnre.  of  motion  produced  bj  several 

»  using  at  the  some  lime,  are  innumerable. 

i  and  Projectilei.)     A  ship  impelled  by 

tide  is  one  well  known  ;  a  paper  kite 

'■jon  in  one  direction   by  the  *  ind.  and   in  an- 

tt  &r  >he  string,  is  another  instance. 
J»mml  >Wr«.  *■  VfHied  to  Ma<h,.ieri,,  All  ina- 
■■Kr  impelled  eiilier  by  the  excrli f  animal 
or  by  the  application  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
brier  comprise  the  potent  elements  of  water, 
i*ad  ire.  The  former  is  mure  common,  yet  so 
•Me  as  hardly  io  -i-lnui  i>f  calculation.  It  depends 
■■ly  on  the  vigour  of  tin-  iinlividu:il,  hut  on  the 
Mat  ilrenrtli  of  the  pa.rticulnmut«ch"s  employed, 
rj annual  exertion  i- attended  hj  liuigue  ;  il  soon 
■el,  sod  would  speedily  produce  evliaustiou. 
-ikiiI  pnifitable  mode  of  ap|ilyinji  the  Inhour  of 
■fa,  a  to  eary  tlieir  muscular  ac:tion,  and  revive 
aar  by  ihurt  and  frequent  intenals  of  repose. 
•rdioary  netliod  of  computing  the  elfnti  of 
H  Jaboar  is,  from  the  weight  which  il   is  capable 
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<if  elevating  toacerlain  height,  in  a  piten  time,  the 

Enninct  of  these  tlirce  numbers  evprcssing  the  abso- 
ite  njusntity  of  perfoniiance.  This  was  wrckoned  by 
Daniel  Bernoulli  and  Desaguliera  at  ?,CXX),000  lbs. 
nvoirJujioij,  which  a  man  could  raise  one  foot  In  a 
day.  But  our  civil  engineers  have  gone  much  far- 
ther, and  are  ncciistiiuied,  in  their  calculations,  io 
assume  that  a  labourer  will  lift  leu  lbs.  In  tile  height 
often  feet  every  second,  and  is  able  to  continue  sncii 
exertion  for  ten  hours  each  day,  thug  accumulating 
the  p-erfonuaiice  of  3,000.000.  But  thia  eslimale 
seems  to  be  drawn   from  the   produce  of  nioinentRrv 

exertions,  under  the  most  favourable  ci 

and  it  therefore  greatly  exceeds  the  nctual  re , 

commonly  deprc*ssed  by  fatigue,  and  curtailed  by  the 
unavoidable  waste  of  three,  t  oiilomb  1ms  furnished 
the  most  accurate  and  varied  observntlons  on  the 
measure  of  human  labour.  A  man  ..ill  climb  a  stair, 
from  70  to  100  feel  hifth,  at  Uie  rale  of  forty-five  feet 
ina  minute.  Reckoning  his  iveiaht  fit  l&5lbs.,the 
auimaJ  exertion  for  one  minute  is  tv.i':,,  and  would 
amount  to  4,185.000.  if  con  tinned  fur  ten  hours.  But 
sucli  exercise  is  loo  violent  to  be  often  repealed  in 
(he  course  of  a  day.  A  person  may  clumber  up  a 
rock  500  feet  high,  by  a  ladder- stair,  in  twenty  mi- 
nutes, and,  consequently,  at  the  rate  of  tweuly-frve 
feet  each  minute  ;  his  eilons  are  thus  already  im- 
paired, and  the  perlbnnnuc-  reaches  only  3S75  in  a 
miuutfi.  But,  under  the  mcuiiitn.in.e  of  »  load,  the 
quantity  of  act  ion  is  siill  mure  nuwikalily  diminished. 
A  jiorter,  weighing  NO  lbs.,  was  liiund  willing  to 
climb  a  stair  forty  I'd  high  ::iir:  rim,s  in  a  day  ;  but 
he  couid  carry  up  only  -uly  -.!>.  loads  of  firewood, 
each  itf  them  163  lbs,  weight.  In  the  former  case, 
'"'  daily  performance  was  very  nearly  1,500,000; 
le,  in  the  latter,  it  amounted  only  to  808,000. 
(  quantity  of  permanent  effect  was  hence  only 
about  700,000,  or  scarcely  half  [lie  lulmiir  exerted  in 
mere  climbing.  In  the  driving  of  piles,  a  load  of 
forty-two  lbs.,  called  the  run,  is  drawn  up  three  and 
half  feet  high  twenty  times  in  n  minute  ;  but  the 
ork  has  been  considered  oi  laiiniiiiii!  us  to  endure 
only-  tliree  hours  a-day.  This  gives  about  530,000 
for  the  daily  performance.  Nearly  the  same  result 
obtained,  tiyi.iiii|.ui  iui:  the  o'ciniity  of  water  which, 
y  me-.itis  of  a  dmihle  bucket,  a  man  drew  up  from  a 
well.  Helin.eillliirty--.iv  lbs.  ISO  times  in  a  day,  from 
i  depth  of  ISO  feet.  I  lie  total  eliect  lieins:5l8TJ()0.  A 
killul  lubnnrer,  workiiui  in  n  field  villi  a  large  hue, 
■reates  an  eliect  eijual  in  TV8.':00.  M'licu  the  agency 
if  a  winch  is  employed  in  turning  a  machine,  the 
performance  is,  still  -rcater.  Hiiu.uuiiiig  to  845,000. 
In  all  these  instances,  u  certain  weight  is  heaved  up, 
hut  a  much  smaller  erl'ort  is  sufficient  to  transport  u 
load  honiontally.  A  man  could,  in  the  space  of  a 
ly  reach  an  altitude  nf  tun  mile-  hy  rliinb- 
I  though  be  will  easik  walk  over  thirty 
-me.. lb  ami  M  mad.    Hut  he  would,  in 


of  it  in 
lirty  ti 


conveying  the  load  is  B0,9 


e  quantity  of  hori- 
7  OH  ,000,  or  twenty- 
;  lint  the  share 
1,780,  or  about 


The 


advantage  is  obtained   by  reducing  ibe  bur- 

i  in  1(12  lbs.  "llie  length  of  .journey  Wing  aug- 
uleil  in  a  higher  ratio.  These  results  are  nppa- 
illy  lu-low  the  average  of  liritish  laliour.  which  is 
not  only  more  ligurniis,  hut,  in  many  cases,  quite 
strained.  Moderate  exertion  ul  strength,  joined 
-iii.iritv  and  [lerseverance.  would  In*  re  con- 
ic  to  robust   health,  and  (he  c fortable.  durn- 

of  human  life.     A  porter,  in  London,  is  accus- 
tomed to  carry  a  burden  of  S00  lbs.  at  the  rate  of 


<  irrtiuns  an- anad,  aitmor,  howwter.  lolhe  labour 

iiiinlnuliiuijile.  mi  Albanian  porter  will  i .  r,  i  h  ■  i 
1KJU  lln.  on  his  back,  stooping  forward ,  and  nitntiiit: 
hMSurps  by  at  aurt  of  stalf.  At  Marseille*,  four  por- 
ien-cumiLiouly  curry  the  immense  load  of  neurlj  two 
ban),  by  menus  il'MtlLliiHls  iMsiingnvi-r  their  hrauV 
nml  resting  011  their  shoulder*,  Willi  tile  curl  of 
(ml™,  from  which  the  good*  Sire  vuspeudrd]  Accuril- 
iiig  to  some  rxneriu.enls  »l"  llii-  Ulr  Mr  Buchanan. 
the  exertions  ol  n  man  in  wtirk'ngu  pninp,  in  turning 
■  winch,  in  ringing  a  bell.  Htid  in  rowing  a  limit, 
are  as  the  numbers  nil.  it,:,  w,,  unl  ttH.  liui 
those  efforts  appear  tu  tiuvr  Iren  rwilinuril  for  no 
great  length  ol  time.  The  Creek  seamen,  in  the 
Danlanrllrs,  are  esteemed  more  skilful  and  vigor- 
ous in  (lie  act  ol'  rowing,  tlum  those  of  any  other 

tlirir  feet,  are  said  lo  ■naaaj  nil  people  in  gums; 
iui}HiJ9ioii  to  bonis  by  siu,..ii<;  !..<■  -nnnl  rmes 
of  men  differ  materially  in  strength,  Uit  still  urealer 
diversity  results  fniin  the  ruiuttimkm  and  JiabiUof 
llie    individual.     'I  lie   European  and  hi*   Anirrieun  j 

i  t-i  i..| ■■  are. on  Hie  whole,  inure   imwerful  tlinii 

I  lie  other  luhnlunm  -ol  ilie  :;lnlie ;  iuid  in; i n,  reared 
Jir.il.il- 


drn.ialu.  i)*- 

„„,,,    .  ,  ; rJ>    Turr 

r.  ...  hour,  will  prrlia 

6--i.-i.tly    . 

Hie  <r„U.      Thai  a   1 

■e  force  of  m  lb...  • 

lbs.  at  ,i  wnlL 

,  at  ilouble  Uuit  ml 

than  :ili  Hi, 

Imkut.      His  | 

nude  with  (1m 

.    -        of  four  mile- 

■i. I"  Mziiiiiii-iii. .  l.!T,iine  sot 
liable  io]H-rtonr,hulflJie  wot 


ji  i  iiilin-1  uioety 

sitiitiml  Uiun  (lie  invnsr.     In  the 
likewise,  men  are  capable  of  niucli    liardi 
tlmn  under  Uae  infliienee  of  n  Immune  sun. , 
m  murks,  tlinl  tin-  I'rrnrii 
1  JrtiCc.itKm.  of  tllp  Ish 
exhniiMed,  uikI 
executed   by  lJi_ 
toilsome  exertion  of  human   inborn-  is  performed   in 
i'eni  be  tile  carriers,  or  eargtirni,  wire  traverse  llie 
lufUesl  mountains,     ml  clamber  along  llie  shin  of 
the   most   tremendous    precipices,    with    travellers 
sealed  in   chain  slr.ij>i'<-ii   lo  llnir   Im.-L-.       I.  l!n- 
manner   they  com.-;    loud-   of  twelve,   fourteen,  or 
even  eighleeii  stone ;  and  pusses  such  strength  tind 
union,  M   to   hu  able  lo  pursue  Uieir   painful   task,  nc 
eight   tir   nine   hours  lor  several   successive    dap..  I  l*K 
These  uien  are  n  vagabond   nil*,  consisting  mostly !  tin: 
-I  n  nihil  mo,  w.i,.   ,  u,ivi.,ir  of  whites,  wlio  prefer  '  lov 
nUeuflianishn  nndv^issiinde  to  Uint  of  a  constant1  l»" 
though   luuderwr  labour.      W  lieu  a  mull  Kin  ids,  he  |  "I, 
pills  Willi   llie   greatest   effect ;  but  bin   jiiwer  of  I  lull 
fi-,i'  ii -  ii.in  !i  i  i.i.-i ■!■:.■.!   Ii;.  i   .<   hlajur   of  travel-  '  yi 

IHR.  Il> drinitellii-ouml*r«l  unlet  whichaiier-  lain 
.  MM  walks  in  an  hour  the  iirtx  whieli  he  eierw  in  |  in 
dragging  forward  a  li>nl  -J  I  Iw  rtpresseil  iwurlv  by 
!   (IB—Ur)'.     Thos.wlieu  at  n«*t,  he   pulls  wiili  u 


power  m  ri"i       1  lit-  rarrhrr-  betwt 

Kjlii.buri.-li   riin-[»irl,  in  0  liugle  l.n 
iii^  i.ij-.ni  -n<'n  r»  I  .  tlie  loiul  of  a 


rrtxr^bolrjlgl 

(iuveuw.aial  li 
■  wliitli  drug  ii 


.(if  I 


b  &dm  i 


ii  Ihii 


hibo.-r-  of  luiibmiiiry.  The  troirmr 
nlrak  sbml,  Iwnr.w.  make*  liieni  i 
i  paved  niads.  and  tliey  ran  work  i 
an  in  uift  ^ruuinla.  Itut  uSey  wun 
j'l  mi  on. lion  which  are  Ike  tavon 
drulgrry  of 


nihil 


i.ii.nt  firrin.ii  «■■!.  .in  mil  li.  walking,  miglit  ruiilinii 
in  jiuiLf ,  In  drawn  ii,'  up  a  weiftlil  by  ineiUijul'  U]>u 
ley,  wuuiri  inHiuut,  tlirrrfure,  in  u  uiiuule,  nnlv  t 
i!j:iO;  but  if  In' applied  hrt  entire  Xreugtli,  wilhoii 
uinvini;  Iriuii  llie  sjiot,  In-  euuld  jiroduce  an  tlfii-t  i 


unit  two  h  undreil  we 

■    ,-.  I..,     U,  .■.,  on* 

mole    b,    mil    ami 

ad  enually  far  bunli 

ol  Asia  and  Afrwi 


i*lu<  bilaHir  of  a  h«n<e  in  n  ilny  it  rianiiHiiiIy  m-k- !  stnnfth  of  li. 
■Hied  equal  to  lliat  of  Ave  men  ;  Imt  llieii  he  works  '  |«aye»  u(  I 
only  right  hour*,  while  a  man  easily  ii.iilinim  bis'  ilian  «x  bona 
i-\iitkais  fur  ten  bwuiv     florsrs,  likewise,  display  |  iHirtioimlly  frrut,     The  elepli 
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;  lii-.  ordinary  pace 

pi  hernial  i  slow  tint;  he  travels  easily  over 

tn  ►»;  Kilo  Ui  B  liny,  and  has  be*«  known  to 

■,  k'thu  Uidf.  ■  journey  of  one  hundred  and 

"  l   HM  suntfity  direct*  him  to  apply  hit 

raiding  in  the  exigency  of  die  oca 

it)  it  i  Bum  useful  lieast  of  burden  ii 


■_    .„  ,_™„  .-i  Indeed,  peculiarly 

Wfia. ',,(;  MftMH  of  the  Andes.  The  strong. 

W*"Jttnr  only  from  150  to  »K1  pounds,  but 

uWinren  miles  ■  day  over  Uie  roughest 

Tier   generally    continue   lllis  labour 

IT",  Hal  are  then  allowed  to  halt  two  or 

Owy  renew  their  task.     The  paco 

animal,  employed  likewise  in  truns- 

.  i  ii>  tfiiit  singular  country ;  it  is  very 

*  hwrter,  and  carries  only   from  fifty  to 

"IfTOnb.    Even  die  exertions  of  goats  linvc-, 

■»  J»ri»  ef  Europe,   been   turned   to    useful 

r-  lt*r are  made  to  trod  in  a  wheel  which 

"bw  raises  ore  from  the  mine.     Though  a 

"isuJ,  the  coot  exerts  much  foree,  as  be 

>  *igh  angle.      Supposing   this   soaring 

*,  tough  only  Uie  fourth  part  of  the  weight 

■tiourdiu  fast  along  an  ascent  of  40",  as 

■  •wons  of  IS13, — Uie  sine  of  the  former 
"'  Mulm  of  the  latter,— it  must  perform  half 

ark 

•CELLINI,  Egikio  or  Giles,  an  Italian  philo- 

■.ttWntal  as  a  lexicographer,  m  bom  I  I'iSS, 

put  fer  from  Feltre,  in  the  ancient  Venc- 

.    The  poverty  of  his  parents  prevented 

■* P*m;  to  school,  and  he  was  almost  grown 

■  fc  bron  to  study  Latin  in  the  seminary  at 
'    His  teacher  in   this   language,  who  snon 

^*  la  friend,  was  professor  laeiiolato.  For- 
P**«dE  rajnd  prog  rev,  in  die  ancient  hngliiiiie-. 
P*MrJ  FaoriuLuM  in  his  new  and  grctidy  :mg- 
~*J  edition  of  talepin-  dictionary  ol  seven  Inn- 
j£  The  two  friends  then  resolved  to  publish  :i 
^fceUtin  dictionary.  But  the  execution  of  llii- 
t*I  wis  long  delayed  by  Forcellini's  being 
pttfl  jroie***  of  rhetoric  and  president  ut  the 
Starlit  t'eooia.  in  the  Trevisan.  Hut.  having 
■  mailed  to  Padua  in  1731,  mid  h;u  ing  obtained. 


.■efcnisJwd  it  under  Ihe  dircclnin  el*  FaecinlMo. 

B  pnhusiied   under  the  title  .t't«'<i   Var.-.-Uuu 

■  ■  [crinn,  fcc  (Padua,  1771,  i  vols. 


folio)— n  in 

ledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.     Forceiiini  died  in  ITiiN 

Set  Facciolafo. 

FURCEPS.iusurgery.oie,.;  a  pair  of  scissors  for 
cutting  off,  or  dividing-.  Die  Ik-shy.  membranous  parts 
of  the  Iwdy.  as  occasion  requires. 

FORCIliLK  RNTKV  and  DETAINER,  In  Inw.  is 
Uie  violently  taking  and  keeping  possession  of  lands 
or  tenements  with  arms  or  menaces,  and  witlioul 
authority  of  law,  whereby  he  who  has  the  right  of 
entry  is  kept  out  of  possession,  liy  the  ancient  com- 
mon law.  he  who  had  the  right  of  entry  into  lnu<l>., 
might  make  eJitry  by  force :  but,  this  fil>erty  being 
abused,  a  statute  was  [mssed  in  I  lit-  lime  of  Riciuird 
11., and  subsequently  -.tiirr  siatntc",  -objecting  n  party 
who  should  make  forcible  entry  into  lands  to  indict- 
ment, end  provision  has  al-n  l.ieeii  made  for  a  sum- 
mary process  to  lie  issued  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace  for  die  purpose  ul"  n  -.[r>.iiig  the  party  II 
'Icd.or  kept  out 


forcibly  eipelled 


to  the  poa- 


FOHCrNCI,  among  gardener*,  signifies  the  making 
MS  produce  ripe  fruit  before  their  usual  time.  This 
is  done  by  planting  them  in  a  hot-bed  against  a 
south  wail,  and  likewise  defending  them  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather  by  a  glass  frame.  They 
should  always  lie  grown  trees, as  young  ones  are  apt 
""  lie  destroyed  hj  (his  management.  The  glasses 
ist  lie  taken  oil' at  proper  seasons,  lo  admit  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air.  and  especially  of  gentle  showers. 
FORD,  Jous,  an  early  English  dramatic  author, 
was  born  in  Devonshire,  in  iaNG,  mid  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  in  liifri,  li>r  the  purpose  of  studying 
law.  While  there  he  published,  in  Io06,  a  piece 
entitled  Fame'i  Mnmmnll,  a  species  of  monody  on 
Uie  earl  of  Devonshire,  which  poem,  considered  as 
the  production  of  a  youth,  exhibits  grint  freedom  of 
thought  and  command  of  language.  He  printed  his 
first  tragedy  of  the  Lover's  Melancholy,  in  10KL 
This,  however,  was  not  his  first  play,  as  a  piece  of 
Uled  A  had  Keginniiig  makes  a  good  End- 
s  previ'iii-ly  acted  at  court.  Me  wrote,  or 
to  write,  at  least,  eleven  dramas  ;  and  such 
printed  appeared  (nun  Hisd!)  to  IKil.  Most 
of  these  were  exclusively  his  own  composition;  but 
some  of  them  were  written  in  coiijuuctinn  with 
Decker,  Drayton.  I  (alhereivaye,  and  others.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  thought  that 
be  did  not  long  survive  lo3rt.  As  n  dramatic  writer. 
■  is  often  elegant  rind  elevated,  and  uniformly  easy 
ui  liariuiiiiioiis.  His  genius  wii-  most  inclined  to 
tragedy,  and  he  was  too  fond  of  an  ace  urn  illation  of 


works  nlready  mentioned,  a.  writer  in  the  Centura 
l.itcrarin  has  altribiitnl  U.  him  an  able  little  manual, 
illtlrd  A  Lille  of  Life   pointing  to  the  lininortaliiie 

a  verlinais  Name  (11320,  ISmo). 

FORI:;  the  di-iingiii-liing  chanieler  of  nil  that 
part  of  n  ship's  frame  and  imn-iiiniTj  which  lies  near 
the  stem. 

KOUE  AND  AFT;  throughout  the  ship's  whole 
length,  or  from  end  to  end  ;  it  also  implies,  in  a  line 
ilii  the  keel. 

FORE  HOW-LINK;  the  bow-line  of  the  foresail. 
See  Bow  Line. 

FORE  URATES  ;  rqpefl  applied  lo  the  hire  yard. 

ms.  to  change  the  position  of  the  foresail  ocen- 
Sionsllv. 

FORBCASTLS  ;  a  short  diik  placed  in  the  fore 
put  of  n  ship,  above  the  upper  deck  ;  it  is  usually 
terminated,  lailii  before  and  liehinl.  in  vessclsof  war, 
by  a  breastwork,  die  foremost  part  forming  the  top 
of  die  l"eak  head,  and  the  hind  part  reaching  to  the 
pari  of  the  fore  chains. 
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FoRF.CASTLK  MKN  ;  sidors  stationed  on  the 
forecastle,  who  arc  generally  prune  mvhiu'Ii. 

rolM.CLOSKl);  in  law,  -italic-  the  lieing  shut 
out,  iiml  excluded  or  barred  the  t-<|iiity  of  redemption 
nit  inorl Hilars,  jvr. 

I'i  iKl'.LANI) ;  a  cape  or  prnuniii!ory  project  in  t: 
inlD  1 1  :■  -  -ca,  at  llir  North  and  Smith  Fun-laud-. 

loKi;  TAt'KLK;  tackle  on  tin*  fnrema-t.  ami 
al-i>  tackle  n-cd  for  stowing  the  anchor. 

FuKI-.TOl'  MKN  ;  men  stationed  in  theforelup,  in 
readine-s  to  set,  or  take  in  the  smaller  sails,  ami  to 
keep  the  upper  ri^triiiLT  in  order. 

FOHKNSIS  .Ltitiu),  from  1'nrnm  [\\.  \.),  is  often 
Used  in  modern  times  ;  for  instance.  mnlii>H'i  fort  nxi* 
in  thr  science  of  medicine  :is  applied  in  leiral  prncc— 
ms.jk  in  I  In*  examination  ot  hodic-  of  persons  Mh- 
pected  ofha\iiiL:  -tillered  violence,  of  the  natnn*  anil 
ciicct-  of  wound-  -H|»jk*^«-i1  to  ha\ecau-cd  d»-:ith.\r. 
In  (icrmauy,  this  is  done  l>y  a  phy-ician  a]  l*>ii:led 

llV  I  lie    "OtlTlimclU. 

|()Ul>lh  )K  1 1.M\(;.  in  drawing  and  |  anuiiiu  : 
thr  ail  of  represent  in*:  figures  (if  ;,!l  -oris  as  ihcy 
appi  ar  to  the  eye  in  nlm<mc  pn-itioiis.  This  art. 
which,  in  many  in-iniiccs,  is  vcr\  difficult. was  known 
to  ihe  t J recks  :  ami  l'liny  -peak-  particularly  as  to 
ils  heim;  surce— fully  practised  by  I'arrha-iu-  and 
I'au-ia-.  Amoiiir  the  modern",  I  nrrc»_;io  iiiu^t  Ih> 
allowed  thr  |  aim  for  excellence  in  f-ire-horiciiiiii:. 
In  painting  cciiimrs.  it  N  |';irt n-:t'.i ri\  important.  In 
a  celebrated  I'lclnrc  of  thr  UhI\  of  I  liri-1  l\ing  lion- 
zoutally,  thr  Imurc  i-  so  much  forcdatriciied  that  the 
tor*  appear  alum-l  to  touch  the  chin. 

l-'Oll OTA  1*1.1  Ml  is  thehu\in^  or  harLain'ni:  for 
any  corn,  cattle,  or  other  m'*rchaudi-e.  hy  the  way. 
before  it  come-  to  any  m;irket  or  t.iir  lo  lie  void,  or  as 
ii  corner  iriiiii  beyond  the -cas.  or  oihcrw  i-e,  toward- 
any  port  or  creek,  to  -ell  tin-  suae  a^am  at  a  higher 
price.  At  the  common  law,  ull  endcaxours  to 
ei ih. nice  the  price  of  iiiercliaudi-e.  and  all  practices 
which  hate  a  tendency  therein,  whether  by  spread  in  l' 
fal-e rumour-,  or  hy  purcha-ini!  things  in  a  market 
before  the  accu-iomed  hour,  or  hy  Imyiuu  aiidselliiiir 
;ii>;iiii  the  simethiiiL'  ill  the  same  iiiarkei.or  hy  such 
de\ice>.  are  criminal,  and  puui-hnhic  hy  fine  and 
impn-Mitment. 

l"nlM>"lS.  The  «jreat  importance  of  wood  to 
society,  ami  the  rapid  dccrca-c  ot  forc-l-,  if  particu- 
lar care  i-  m>:  taken  of  them.  ha\e  leil.  in  modern 
time-,  to  a  can-till  iiixf-ti^atmu  of  the  subject  of  the 
management  of  fori  -t-,  and  everything  cunueeted 
wilh  it.  'I  hi*  (icrmaiiN.  who  fir-t  lau-jhi  minim:  a**  a 
science,  were  the  fir-l  who  treated  -cietit  ifieady  of  the 
iiiaiKiLcmeut  of  torc-ts.  and  e-tahii-hetl  forc-t  aca- 
demic-, in  which  all  branches  of  the  knowledge 
relaliii^  In  them  are  taught.  The-e  establishments 
or  initialed  frmu  the  iucrea-im;  -carcitv  of  wood, 
which  rendered  the  caretul  management  of  the  forests 
uece— ary.  and  from  the  plan  of  rai-iujrn  revenue  on 
l he  part  of  the  !>o\ eminent  hy  the  stle  of  the  wood. 
Mr  Zanihier  lir-t  iutrmiuced  instruction  in  the  fore-i 
sciences  a<  a  particular  branch  of  study  at  ll-enhurg. 
iiiStulhcrg-U  cmingcnide.iienr  tin:  HnrU  mountains. 
I'm— ia  mm  in  directetlher  attention  to  them  ;  am),  at 
present,  no  person  in  that  country  is  appointed  to  an 
office  in  the  fntv-t  department  without  iiawug  under- 
gone a  -irict  exauuuatioii  in  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  the  fore-t <.  and  having  -ened 
]ier-oiii;lly  m  the  fore-t- lor  a  coii-iderahle  length  of 
time.  'I  here  an1  a  uuiiiIkt  of  fore-t  acadenm^  in 
d>  i  if-m  |  an-  nf  (lermaiiy,  particularly  in  the  -mall 
stale-  nf  I  ci nral  (icrmanv.  in  the  Hart /..  Thurinuia. 
\c  Tin*  principal  hrnnchc-  taught  in  them  are  the 
Iniliiwiii^  :  furi'-l  iMiianv.  luiiieraloifv.  zonln^v.  Hie- 
ini-hy  ;  hy  which  I  he  learner  i-  laiiLrht  the  mil  um  I 
h  Mory  of  fop  -t-.  and  the  mutual  n-lalioiis.  (^c.  of  llu.' 


iliH'en'iit  kinLr<l*»ms  of  nninre.  llei*  nl««<  in«in 
in  the  < -a  re  andchav  of  if  a  me.  and  in  t}w  *un( 
ami  cull  i\  at  ion  of  forests  so  as  to  tiiulmtani 
mode  of  nu-iui:  all  kiii>U  nf  »u»l.  and  ->up|>:yi 
new  irrowth  a-  ta-t  a-  th»  o.d  i-  ;ak»n  away. 
pupil  i-  ai-o  iii-lructed  in  the  a>imjii.«irao*>a  a 
fnre-t  ia\e-  and  |*»»lice.  and  all  tl»il  reialt-s  tcifu 
coii'iilirrd  as  a  hnunh  of  rr^einie 

I ' r.iiiie  lui-  likewise  pai«l  alleulioii   tn  Imt  fa 
and  ki- ciiaetis|  a  fW»"y«»r»-*/i/r. 

'I  he  fiiL'hsh  forest  laws  ha\e  rrfi'p.'m**"  iml»  fc 
pre-en  at  ion  of  game. — -  W  ith  reininl  (»»>» 
stone.  1  •>>!!.,  \ol.  ii.  |mLre  4 1  "i  to  lite  resr  niklot 
of  (he   pre-ellt  civil  prohihlt  lolls  oil  tin*  il*^>inirU 
»:iiih'  in  liurope.  it  wid  lie  loiiml  tliai   ull  l"»»rr* 
Lame   law-s  wen;    insroJuced  into  tiuil    part  < 
world  at  thermae  time,  and  hy  tin*  -uine  pulic 
the  feuiLil   system,  when   tlie   -warms   of  \%it\m 
i— lied  from  their  iiortheni  hive,  ami  lanl  iIm*  ^hu^ 
n['  iiio-t  of  the  pre-ent  kingdoms  of  hump**  on  U^ 

nt  the  Western  empire.  K(irwhciian>ii«piennc«tr 
came  to  -ettlc  the  economy  ol  a  «aiepnsJin|  rs^. 
ami  lo  |«iirt  it  out  anions  hi-  soldier**  or  feu-A 
who  were  to  n*uder  him  military   sfnur  U.^ 
doiiatioi'is,  it  behoved  him  to  knp  the  natives 
country,  anil  all  |w>r-on-  who  were  not   his     x? 
tenant-,  in  as  low  a  condition  as  |-o— ihie. 
ciall)  to  |  n»hihit   them  the  u-e  of  anus, 
could  di»  this  more  clli-ctually  than  a  |»r»»h.>  i. 
Imiii  iiiLi  or  sporun^'  ;  and  therefore  it  w.i-  t>j«- 
of  the  iiiii  (iieror  to  rc-er\e  this  ri^hl   |o  1lb^>s_ 
tliirM'  on  whom  he  -IhuiIiI  bestow  it.  who  **  ^rm 
hi-  capital   feudatories   or    greater    ltip»n<s. 
accoriiiu^lv  we  tliiil  in  the  feudal  n Mht itutM m  *^ 
ihesime  law  prohibit iii£  the  rt**ti'-i  in  v;»ii 
li>  arim:  arm-,  and  al-o  pri>-ciihii:^  the  u-r  of 
nets,  or  other  engines  for  ile-t roving  the  g: 
exclu-ive  privilege  w-ell  -uiled  tin*   uuirtuil  51 
the  compterim:   tnKij*-,   who    ilehtrliUil    in 
which,  in   its  pur-uit    and    -hinuhter.  Imti- 
seiii!>laiice  to  war.       And.  indeed,  iik*'  somr 
moileru  -ucce-Mir-.  they  hail  no  other  ami 
entertain   tin  ir  \a«aiil   hours,  despising  ail  a^  J 
etleminate,  and  liaxim:  no  oilier  lea  nunc  ibav 
couched  in    -uch  rude  ditties   as  wen*  sunr    * 
solemn  carou-al-  which  -uii'ei'd»tl  theM-  aiteit* 
iug-.      Au>l   it  is  n-marLible.  tliat.  in  lhtr«r  i 
win  re  the  feudal  policy   n*maius    iuoa*    nnnjci 
the  turc-L  or  urame  laws  continue   m   lli*ir  k 
riumir. 

*•  In  rniuce.  all  uame  wa-  ]'ro|4-r!y  thr  king*  z 
in  simie  parts  of  (iermauy.  it  is  death  for  a  ; 
to  In*  found  hunting  in  tii**  wimnIs  of  tl.»-  miVrlK*. 
Ilrilaiu,  also,  htiutiiu:  has  always  Urn  e*f- 
most    princely  diMT-mn   and  exenisf. 
island  was  repleuisheil  with  all  -oris  of 
time- of  the  llriloiis.  who   iited  in  a  i 
torn  I  manner,  without  eiiclit-ing  i»r  imprmi 
ground-,  and  dcrixeil  much  of  their  *ub»i*tei 
the  cha-e.  which  thev  all  inn > veil  in  tin 
when  hii-Uiudry  took  place  uinlrr  thr  Sa»wn 
ment.  am!  laiul-ln -an  tn  U- cullivuted.  impro->«« 
enclosetl.  the  Ina-ls  naturally  fleil  into  Hjt  vui 
de-erl  ti*act.-.  which  wen*  called /'***>',»,  bimLbh 
ing  lieen  disjuisfd  of  iii  the  f.r-t  ilistriltutiunaf 
were  therefore  held  to  U'lnlig  tn  the  iTtran.      ■ 
were  f»  i  lei  I  with   irmit  plenty  of  |*anir.  «k 
n>y:d  <iK.rtsmen  resennl  tor  the;r  own  ilcTciv 
pain  ot  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  on  thr  |*art  v£ 
im*  rl'f-rt.-il  with  their  sovereign.     Hut  rvcrj 
had  tlie  full  hU-rty  of  s|>oriiug  ii|«9n  his  o*»i« 
ii'-.  pm\ideil  he  alMauie«l  from  tltr  king'*  ■ 
However,  upon  the  Nornuii  coiiqiitnL.aiM'vd 
lmik  place,  and  the  right  of  pursuing  and  taJLm 
Wa-ts  of  ciui**!'  or  %enerx,  iuk!  aiit-b  ottrr  aai 


,il.i 
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_.,.„  which  die  Conqueror 
*  kl  Ujiug  IucfiIkt  vast  tract*  of  country  depo- 

— ■•■:  !■./  ,!.-.■■  imr).p-r,  and  reserved  -.,!>■!)  for  the 
*('»my»l  dittniun ;  in  which  weivexercued  the 

■«    Wriil    1)(IBI1I»    HIHi    OJlpreSSil 


the 


■*■«  irf  tina  law.  for  the  sake  of  preservin 
V»«iuTcW;  tu  kill  any  of  which,  within  l.hc  hams 
*  <*»  brat.  <«  at  penal  as  tile  death  of  a  man. 
ind.  D  jnFuowi'  of  Ibe  same  principle,  king  John 
Wn,olnfpk  upon  the  winged  as  well  a?  the 
«4adoHii>Mi:  '«;Am™  atnwoi  /*t  M«> 
<i(l™  ■Wirt.'  The  cruel  and  insupportable 
"■i*^  *!adi  tiiow  forest  laws  created  to  the 
**»«.iin»™olouriiMTslors  to  1*  us  tettlniis  fur 
Ifar  n*™uim,  u  fur  the  relaxation  of  Ihe 
•«W  Hptm.  imj  the  other  ewictii.uu.  introduced  l.y 
IfcNinar  fcnllj  j  (U>1,  accordingly,  we  find  the 

t«.»liilwu.l  torn,  the  king  with  eh,  uiiirli  dill'i 
»*;,»ili»il»^w  carta  itself.  By  this  charter, 
^■J**  ■  (nrlaiucnl,  uiauy  forests  were  disaf- 
•"■^•irijijiwJ  uf  their  oppressive  privileges; 
MJWrilani  wo:  made  in  die  regimen  of  such  as 
^""  j;  fWuliirly.  killing  the  Sing's  deer  was 
J"*™!"1  capital  otlence.  but  only  piuiislled 
M*  M,  ■|itiMi|iiu..|ii,  or  abjuration  of  tlie  realm. 
■«  *f » Irittj  of  subsequent  statutes,  together 

Ik*  Im,  lojiiimcHice  of  tlie  crown,  without 
«•*»•<  it*  Iotm  law.,  this  prerogative  is  tiuw 
"""■ii:-n:i«:v.iin.  to  tlie  subject." 

rimrurn  nEi  ,„  ]ilW.  l!l(,  ,.„■,,  .t  „,-.,  t,,,,,,,,,^. 

■■■nAwr.ntln.  loss  of  pnvilrge.  riL-Itt,  estate. 


i  has  the  immediate  rever-ion 

->  Ql  rraJ  and  personal  estates,  as  by  attain- 
fcMj.inrnDjor.mptiijtrwsuo  and  felony, 
■"'  iirii:!  irir,.r«n  absolutely,  am!  Die  profils  „f 
I  * '''"-"■J  .-Nuts  ill i rin _•  life  and  after  death,  of  all 
I  "•■tirn.itriii.  in  fee  simple  (but  nut  those  in 
|  **&(lwcm»nfor  a  year  anda  day,  fee.  Lands 
[■•*«*ttediir.m  attainder,  and  n,it  Wore  ;  gunds 
i  •'ataWfarefnrfeitfil  by  conviction. 

«"*GK;  s  little  fnrtince,  as  that  used  by  -miths. 
Ic<r.«jiirly.  »  P"'r  of  liellows,  the  muzzle  ofwbjch 
*  Awtd  iipon  a  smooth  area,  on  which  coals  lire 

(ferf      Vr  /i  ■',»:,■. 

f*ft  a  also  used  when  speakim:  of  a  larae  fur- 
•»,  ■herein  iron  nre,  taken  out  of  the  mine,  is 
■kef  down;  or  il  i-  ir;,,r,.-  properly  applied  io  another 
mi  ti birxatt ,  wherein  the  Iran  ore.  nii'lied  down, 
rtwparaltd  in  a  furmer  fiuiiare.and  tln-n  cast  into 
viaad  pigs,  i-  heated  am!  tVed  over  iipain,  and 
■n  aSmtarils  witli  largi1  hammer*,  and  thus 
«*rmi man-  s-ift.  jmn*,  dm-lile,  and  fit  for  use. 
PURGE  FURNACE.  The fnrae  fnrnitce  eonsisls 
a  hewtb,  upon  ^liiih  a  firr  jiiny  In-  made,  und 
fd  by  lie  aniim  uf  a  large  pair  of  double  belli  ,m>. 
)  nook  of  which  is  in-erted  tbroiigb  n  wall  or 
apel  roitslnicteil  for  that  purpose,  illack  lead 
t,ar  small  furnaces  of  every  i]e*in'i|  form,  may  be 
Md.  at  oiicasious  require,  upon  the  hearth  ;  and. 
bnr  of  the  bellows  Ijeiiig  inserted  into  a  hole  in 
botioin  of  the  furnace,  it  Irf-con.e-  easy  to  raise 
ant  to  almost  any  depree  required. 

lORt.ERV.ati moniawitliefnindiilrnliiiakini: 

Jlrr&tHHI  uf  a  writiOL'  to  the  pre.jiidiee  uf  anulln 


iistrument  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  deceit ;  Hie 


common  law,  which  Is  or  the  degree  only  of  misde- 
meanour, there  are  very  numerous  forgeries  espniiully 
subjected  to  punishment1.,  by  tin:  eluictnieiits  of  a 
variety  of  Englisli  stamtes,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
make  the  forgeries  to  which  they  relate  capital 
offences.  The  lillViire  of  furgery  ntay  be  complete 
tliousti  there  be  uti  publirittiuu  or  ulterine  of  Uib 
foreed  instrument;  fur  (hit  very  making  wilJi  a  frau- 
dulent intention,  and  with,. hi  hi"  tid  authority  of  any 
instrument,  which,  at  coimnou  law,  or  by  statute  is 
tlie  sutijeet  of  forgery,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  complr. 
tion  of  tile  offence  In  fore  pub! i«t lion.  Most  of  tlie 
statutes,  however,  which  relate  to  forgery,  make  the 
publication  of  tlie  fiiiged  instrument,  with  knowledge 
of  the  facta  substantive  offence.  It  is  said  by  Haw- 
kins  (P.  C,  c.  70,  *.  2),  that  the  notion  of  forgery 
dues  not  seem  U>  consist  in  the  i  nauterfciting  of  a 
band  and  seal,  which  may  often  be  done  inno- 
,,  hot  id  endeavouring  Io  give  an  appearance 
of  truth  to  u  mere  deceit  and  lidsity,  and  either  to 
impose  that  upon  the  world  as  the  solemn  act  of 
another,  which  ho  is  in  no  way  privy  to,  or  at  least 
to  mtike  a  man's  own  act  appear  to  have  lieen  done 
t  n  tlrne  wlien  It  was  not  done, and,  by  force  of  such 
falsity,  to  give  it  an  operation  which,  in  truth  and 
justice,  it  ought  nut  tu  have.  A  deed  forged  in  the 
name  of  a  person  w  In,  never  hud  e\  is  tenet',  la  forgery 
at  law,  as  was  dif  iruiiu  ,1  in  HulluudS  Case.  (0- 
B.,  1773;  1  Ltach,  83;  K  Eaifa  P.  C,  19,  sec.  «.) 
A  writing  is  forced  where  one,  being  dirriled  to 
draw  up  a  will  lor  a  sick  ]>ersuu,  doth  insert  some 
legacies  therein  falsely  nut  of  Ins  own  head.  II  is 
not  material  whether  a  forged  instrument  be  drawn 
such  manner  that,  if  it  were  in  truth  that  which  it 


lull  nwani.     The 


mil, 


imprisonment,  with  huril  labour  fur  a  term  of  years, 
or  for  life,  accordim;  to  the  degree  of  the  offence. 

FORGET-ME-NOT  (m^,fMs  jmluslriti  is  a  small 
herbaceous  plant,  common  in  wet  [laces  throughout 
all  Hurope  and  a  great  part  (if  Ninth  America.  The 
root  is  perennial  ;  the  stem  olmui  a  ibot  high,  ljeor- 
ingallernale  and  lanceolate  leaves,  and  small  blue 
(lowers,  disposed  in  lone-,  la  [end.  and  terminal  spikes; 
the  corolla  is  longer  than  the  culys.  tubular  at  the 
base,  with  a  flat  border  divided  inlo  five  equal  seg- 
ments :  the  stamens  are  five, and  the  style  single; 
tlie  fruit  consists  of  four  naked  seeds.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  buragiuem.  The  brilliancy  ot  the 
flowers  renders  them  conspicuous,  nolivdh-tauding 
their  diminutive  sine;  and  it  is  considered  the  emblem 
of  friendship  among  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  probably  owing  to  its  clear  blue,  the  colour 
of  fidelity.  This  little  flower  plays  a  conspicuous 
pan  in  albums. 

FORK.  Forks  are  fust  mentioned  in  an  inventory 
of  a  prince's  plute,  in  1379.  Before  this  period,  the 
knife  only  was  n-nl  for  the  purpose  of  cutting-  up 
food.  The  use  of  tlie  fork  spread  from  Italy  to  the 
northern  parts  of  I'urope.  Thomas  Coryate  is  said 
to  tare  introduced  it  into  England.  The  use  of  tlie 
fork  was  considered  si,  great  a  luxury,  that  many 
monastic  orders  forbade  their  inemlnrs  to  indulge  ill 
it.  The  Asiatics,  even  to  this  itoy,  use  no  forks,  at 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Turks.  The  Chinese, 
instead  of  forks,  make  List  of  two  MnaiJ  sticks,  which 
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tin1)"  hold  iii  tlm  same  liaud  Lctwccn  diilcrcnt  finders. 
>cc  Vutlrrt/, 

FoRIJ  ;aiiciciitl\   h'tnum  L'rii) ;  a  town  in    Itnlv, 

*  •  •   *    I 

in  tht-  Sialf-o  nf  l In-  <  iinr«-:i.  capital  of  a  delegation  ;  \ 
14  mile*  S.  S.  \\  .  Ilawnna,  '.I »  S.  K.  Ifolo^na  ;  Ion.  \ 
liw  I'  K.  ;  Int.   Ilu  IB"  N.j   population.  1 2 .!■«■).     ll 
is    a    bishop's   src.      It   contains    a   cathedral,    nine 
churches,    twenty-three   convents,   an    academy    of- 
sciences,  ami  a  university  with  a  library.     It  is  *»nr- 
mumlcd  with  strong  walls niul  solid  towers,  the  l!iu-ks 
of  which  nit*  tolerably  good  ;  tin*  ditches  an-  large, 
niiil  «li'!**ntlctl  with  low  works.     Population  of  the  ■ 
delegation,  l(i5JMK). 

FORLORN  HoPF,  in  the  uniiiarv  art.  signifies 
men  detached  from  several  regiments,  or  oihcrwi-e 
apiM>inlcd,  to  make  the  first  attack  in  the  day  of  Iml- 
lie,  or,  at  a  sicsre,  to  storm  the  counterscarp,  mount 
the  breach,  or  the  like.  They  are  m>  called  t'nun 
the  great  danger  they  are  unavoidably  exposed  to.     i 

FORM.  PmsrKu's  ;  an  asscnihluuc  ot'  letters, 
won  Is.  ami  lines  disponed  into  |  "aires  by  the  coinpo- 
Mlor,  and  from  whieh  the  printed  sheet"  are  taken. 

FORMATION,  (iM»i...i.i.  vi..  By  this  term  i-  ,' 
meant  a  mitienil  bed  or  stratum,  differing  essenti- 
aily  from  thai  lying  beneath and  the  oueabme,  both 
in  its  aspect,  its  uiineral  constituents,  aiul  its  t'nssil 
contents,  it* any  are  t'oiiud  in  it.  In  most  of  the  for- 
mations, there  are  some  mineral  and  fossil  a  Utilities  ;  ' 
and  in  many.  e\eu  where  (he  external  ditlcreuccsj  are 
apparently  complete,  there  are  some  eoiumi>n  rliarac- 
ters.  by  the  aid  »»f  whieh  a  passage  from  throne  to  the 
other  «*sm  Ih>  traced.  1  hu-  the  chalk  diri'ers  essenti- 
ally,  both  from  the  green  sand  which  lies  l>eiit-ath  it, 
and  the  plastic  clay  which  lies  above  it.  in  its  aspect, 
its  mineral  constituents,  and  many  of  its  fossil  con- 
tents. Net  the  green  sand  passes  into  the  chalk 
marl,  and  tin-  last  into  t lit-  chalk.  Their  common 
characters  are  almost  obvious  enough  to  warrant  our 
classing  all  the  Im-iIs  of  chalk  and  green  sand  in  oae 
formation,  did  not  the  cretaceous  ami  flinty  charac- 
ters of  the  first  distinguish  it,  in  a  marked  manner, 
trom  all  the  re*i. 

Ity  for  mat  ton  t  aUo.  is  iii'-anl  an  assemblage  of 
lieds.  disiiui'L  from  each  other,  but  lying  in  a  group 
in  a  determinate  order,  the  whole  lia\  ing  a  common 
character  or  nlliuity.  and  lieing  const  inly  found  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  ideological  mtii's,  overly  ins: 
another  formation  distinct  from  itself.  The  ooiitic 
-  cries  is  an  assemblage  of  this  kind.  Iiaving  a  emu 
mon  oolitic  character,  from  the  lias  to  the  Portland 
oolite  inclusive,  notwithstanding  the  important  depo- 
sits of  Kimmeridge  clay,  Oxfonl  clay,  K;c.  \c. 
which  occasionally  separate  the  cnlcnrious  beds. 
The  coal  formation,  also,  which  is  a  series  of  alter- 
nate I  mi  Is  of  coal,  slate  clay,  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone, is  illustrative  of  this  kind  of  formation.  Coal, 
it  is  true,  is  occasionally  found  in  the  inferior  deposit* 
of  the  miiUtone  grit,  the  carhuii tenuis  limestone, 
&c,  and  under  circumstances  that  might  warrant 
our  classing  them  all  in  one  group,  as  has  ijeen  done 
with  the  oolitic  series,  trom  the  prevalence  of  the 
(Mil  it  it*  character ;  but,  as  fossil  coal  is  only  worked 
profitably  in  beds,  aliovc  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
the  term  /■'*//  format  tun  i»  mon*  properly  restricted, 
for  the  present,  to  those  lieds,  until  a  more  enlarged 
experience  shall  produce  a  more  philosophical  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  series. 

The  unvarying  succession  of  formations  to  each 
oSh'T,  in  the  geological  scries,  has  liecu  found  to 
exist  in  parts  nf  the  earth  widely  ^epanit^l  from 
each  other,  ainl  warrants,  not  only  the  liclief  that  they 
ha>e  come  into  their  tinier  suecessNeiv,  but  tluit  the 
caii^rs  which  brought  each  formation  to  its  place 
wviv  of  one  class,  whether  nf  igneous  or  of  aqncoiit 
origin,  and  o|»cratcd  ^iimilriiu  oiisly.     Whether  we 


consider  the  invariable  success ,oii.  in  all  thrnh*«i 
parts  of  our  planet,  of  the  LMi»i  *  v*  I  lie  granite 
mica  to  the  gneiss,  i.nd  of  tin*  »uh*«- {iM-itt  |irubi 
limestones  and  slates,  we  cannot  bii'.  look  |o  a 
triu|Niraiieous  ami  n-gn'ar  >uccc»smii  of  raiwi 
the  prnduclioii  of  these  miitorm  n--iilis.  Amt 
thoiii>h  the  order  and  cnutiniiity  i»:"  the  series 
nuK'h  interrupted  o«'casioiially,  it  is  ic*s  liiifinii 
iM'he^e.  that  ]iiirticiilar  cin'omstaiNf^  lave  ii 
rupted  such  succession  ami  c:.min«iily.  ilian  Uiat 
ha\e  not  existed.    See  littrfusfy. 

I-'oRMKV,  John  >*.Ml  u  .  i* rpetnal  «rtfetfli 
(he    academy  of  -deuces  at    Merlin,    was   Ujti 
1711.   at   IJerlui,    where  he  die*!,  Man'h    T,    I 
He   dist ins uisliiil    himself    by    imuieniiis  »irkl 
French  ami  Latin,     lie  at  first  applied  hum 
theology,    but   soon   engaged     in    general    Hi 
In  17l«>,  he  wiis  ap|M>iu;eil  *«-creUiry  ami  hifc« 
•rrapher  to   the  acadeiuv  of  Heriiu.  ami,  in    I' 
perpetual    s»-creUiry.      Frederic   I  lie  I*  real   al^ 
manifes'.ed  the  highest  esteem  lor  him.  allhnoi 
was  displeased  with  him  fur  not  taking  the  f 
Vol  lain*  in  his  philosophic!  coiitnuersicv 

FOR  MM,  J«»u\  Loll'.,  -on  «f  the  pru-edi 
of  the  most  ilistiuguislied  pnicliczil  phy-h-utiis 
many,  was  Ixirn  in  lToii.at   Iterlin.anJ  «inu« 
Mall<*  and  (iotliligen.     He  received  Uie  uVjf^a? 
doctor  at   Halle,  ami    published  a  diss*na£Kji 
I'mnirfm  tihf,rttt'ntium  Imttl*'.      He  then   «tuA.j 
Paris,  which  he  left  at  tin-  begiimuig  of  tlie  «-^ 
t  ion.      He  was  utter  wan  N  one  of  Uie  highest 
cians  of  the  army,  and  a  practising  physician 
lin.     He  was   also  l^nly  physicum   to   the 
Prussia,  ami.  in  l.MKi,  was  invi.itl  to  l'ari»  U>     j 
a  medic:d  i-oiisiiltationon  the  case  of  phnre* 
afierwanls  king  of  llollaml.   He  die  I  Jiiiir  t 
Annum  Ids  works  are  the   Meilical  'Voyufk* 
Merlin  ;    Metliesil   Ephcnif  ridet ;    a  l>ew  rti«L 
Zuckert's  Instructions  for  the  Tresitmeiit  of  1j 
On  the  HydnN'cplialns  of  (  hildn'ii  :   Mifoe 
Medical  H  riling-.   fis-j|;:  and  a  Treatise  *— 
Pulse,  written  tluriiiif  hi-  last  illness  (li«rlui.  K 
His  reputation    as  a   practical   physician  np> 
irreat. 

FORMIC  AC  ID  ;  thus  name,!  fmm  haviar 
ilisc'oven'tl  first  in  the  expressed  Injuor  of        * 
present  it  is  procured  fmm  the  applii  alum  vi . 
1 1 cat  to  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid.  waur.  an! 
(oxide  of  iiiungiinrsc.     The  tartaric  acid  isr — 
into  waier.  carlNinic  acid,  and  formic  arid, 
has  a  very  sour  taste,  ami  continues  liquki 
low  temperatures.     Its  ».pcritic  sravity  i»  I 
«i^w  I'ahr.     Acconling  in  llerieliii«.  lh^  fi»m 
lead  consists  of  t  nlei  acid  ami   14  nxide  ol 
and    the  ultimate  con -lifients  of  the  tlrj  ac 
hvilntgcii  m£  M.  carlion  .V^*4>>.  oxvscn  01  To. 
'FORMICA.     See  ,-/«/. 

FORMOSA  ;  mi  island  in  tbe  f  hinese 
rated  from  Fo  ken,  in  China,  by  a  strait 
mile-  wide  when*  narrowc-t.     The  island  b 
"Ji'i  ini'.i-s  in  length  fmm  north  to  Mmth.  aav 
fn>m  cast  to  west,  in  its  hroade«t  part  :  bat  i 
contracted  at  each  extremity.    That  pan  of 
which  the  Chinese  jiosspss.  presrnti  exlrnw«< 
fcriile  plains,  watentl  by  a  grKit  nuinlier  of  ri 
that  f.id  from  the  eastern  mountain*.     Its  lik 
niiil  wholr-ome    ami  tie  eanh  prmluce*,  n 
dance,  corn.  rice,  mid  nio-t   ojier   kinds  %4 
Most  of  the  I ii(  1  an  fruits  are  fouml  here, 
o.angcs.  Iguana-,  pine-apples,  giui^as.  cort- 
aii-l  i^iri  of  t!a»-e  of  Fumjie.  uarticuiarlv 
apricot n,  figs,  grapes,  cln-iuuls.  poroerr 
ler-meioiis.  \c.     Tobacco.  Mi^ar,  I'epl^ek.  «- 
and   cinnamon  are  al-o  iiiuiinnn.     Ihe  rar— 
Idrniosi    is    i  aroiUiii — a    name  which    liie  i 
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ilOSi.mlifcMN,  ur  ARGON;  a  river  oF 
i  in  tha  « i nt uk'.  iiii.l  rim,  iiiui  Uie 
i  B»  y(  t: .-  hit.  5"  40"  N.  It  is  four 
H  lis  Bonlb,  hut  has  only  twelve  feel 
■  la  orifii  awl  upper  put  of  its  course  are 
—  i  adu  it  -apposed,  by  some,  to  lie  the 
■  «( Ih*  Niger.  For  several  leagues  up 
f.ftf  itulit  luw  and  marshy,  but  the  bunks 
-  ilti'ji  laft)  trees,  andili  tided  by  branches 
i* tuiiilier  ui'  islands,  which  render-. 
Uw  uir   is  unwholesome,  and  the 

ociaiile. 

c  untie  of  0  parish  Fiml  linri^li  of 
«  lb*  aunlj  of  Muruy.  The  IiiiikIi  is 
l»  »'.  ut  Bight,  mii.ly -two  N.W.  of 
■ItU  N.  of  KduilHirtrli.  Sliak-neare 
lllW  1  orrrs  by  making  it  t lie  Men e  of 
— _■»  in  lm  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The 
rifcaUcuh-  „!,(.„.  Duncan  was  killed  is  at 
•■«  •*  uf  Uir  [own,  and  Ihe  heath  which 
»fc*»Hifl  "  hlttUd,"  lieliiR  OUC  ul  Uie  most 
«■•»«  Smtlarul.  hmulMiiminiesi,  mis. 
rm,  nSwedi-h  botturict,  ami  pupil 
■■."■turn  in  1730.  awl  (lulled  at  Got. 
•wLfdrfrwIe,!,  in  17511,  a  tbeMS—  Ouiiu 
T"  fWa^dr  Fwenutow,  A  French 
Cttoofftt,  on  Civil  Liljenj),  which  be 
•*  after  Ins  return  lo  Sweden,  oaciultd 
*turiiy  in  llmt  country.  lie  was  Uieti 
'igen  as  ft  professor  ;  and,  on  the 
(  l.innnuis.  lie  was  selected,  l.iy 
j>>uim<-?cienu£r  expedition  to  A i'ii bin. 
-„-  "t  lot  department  of  natural  history. 
|IW,fc«i«oiu  nn  Llits  expedition  with  Caratcn 
*ft  *■}. *tui Haven  ami Kramer, and  collected 
■  iW  Man  -if  -Marseilles,  of  which  lie 
i  Horaat  Malta,.  He  arrival  iii  BgJlW 
P  iaaa  »hue  be  collected  plants  with  the 
J**™i  but,  being  attacked  by  the  plague,  lie 
■Jl-'AM  ffittto,  in  the  latter  country,  ton 
"Wart  i\irbulu*cnllected  Forskal'spuper>, 
WMfJ  merely  of  dciuched  sheets,  aecoui- 
■  "ilii  remarks,  and  published  llieiu  Uliiler 
W&  Bump/mart    Auimaliun,,  Avium,  Ampin 


I.    I;--    ■-. 


i  P.  Fortk<rl  (Copenhagen,  1775,  with  ail 

■tenatie  vtalogue,    in    Latin, 

t,  mi  Arabic,  is  followed  by  about  three  hun- 

"--'     iuin  Mmftmh.  &C,  arranged  according 

in  system,  and  also  the  matina  mettity 

li  apudirraries  of  Cairo.      Besides  this 

>o  published  flora  .-Egyptian -Arabieo, 

ii);  It+uri  trrm  Saluniiiniii,  ijiiui  in  Ilium 

S  dtfmfi  nracit  Partial  PbkL,  177<>,  Willi 

n^nitngi.    of    wliidi    twmty   »j>reseut 

I    tweiily-Uiree   aniinals).     '1  he  drawings 

'  '    1,  ihe  painter  of  the  eipedili 


[du-d  ii 


Lii 


,.. :;,-.!  :, 


(  t'artkatnt,  in  honour  of  his  pu[il, 

■tJTTfJK.   J.l«^    Reixboi.i!,  I'rimiiui  prol".^-ot 

1  Lntory  at  Halle,  on-  Imru  M   liir-chiiri, 

!,  liKD.   Iliifiiniilj.wbicli  wasdesceiiiled  from 

rc£itoaiFin9i.otlaiKl,badSedtD Polish  Prussia. 


it iid j  throlony  ;<t 
llallr;  anil,  in  1751,  lie  went  lo  llautih'.  au>i  nil- 
laineJ  Uie  plaee  of  pnaclier  ul  \a*senhubeii  or  N<is 
senhof.  He  gave  just  s->  much  attenlkin  to  In-.  <rl!  <  i 
j-  oivi---.il  y  rri|uired,ii[hleiitprfU  Willi  bis  whole  sold 
into  his  favourite  studies—  mHtliematicB,  philowiphv, 
Itistorj,  geograjphy,  and  (he  iini.-ieiil  luiiguage*.  Ills 
passion  lor  travelling  v>e,s  craiifiedhy  a  commission 
to  examine  the  stale  of  Hie  colony  of  Saratov,  In 
Asiatic  Russia,  for  which  lie  s.-t  out  in  March.  1705. 
His  official  »mt  gave  much  satisfaction  ;  and, after 
his  reluru  to  I'elersl'urg.  hi-  win  coin  missioned,  Willi 
severai  other  distinguished  men,  by  the  emptrw 
Catharine  II.,  to  draw  lip  a  code  of  luwi  for  llu- 
coloiiiaw.  But  hb  uctivily  was  nut  rewardrd  as  he 
had  expected;  and.  hat  inc.  l->-t  llu-  place  ol  preae' 
by  his  Ifing  absence,  lie  went  to  l.oniliwi  in  Augu.i, 
17CU',  without  lulling  received  [h,-  least  conipal 
lion.  Here  lie  supifi-ieil  luiiw-il  inul  his  son  ('eo.„  . 
[lartly  by  Ihe  sale  of  the  emiosilies,  which  be  Imd 
collected  in  Mb  travels,  and  partly  by  translation--. 
He  afterwards  joiiinl  a  dissi-uling  academy  at  War- 
rington in  Lancashire,  us  leather  of  natural  lii-inry 
and  Uie  French  and  Herman  languages.  He  wax 
filially  invited  W  accompany  captain  Cook,  in  bis 
second  voyejre  of  discovery,  as  naturalist  of  tile, 
expedition  He  set  out  from  London  June  *<S,  177S, 
with  Ids  son,  at  that  tiu-c  seventeen  years  old.  This 
voyage,  which  lasted  three  years,  is  minutely  de- 
scribed in  a  work  Ivrirmy  ihe  iiiune  ol  his  son,  Geo— 
Forsur  (London,  1777,  a  vols.  4to).  as  it  was  mail 
ciitiuii.ioii  with  tlir  I'ailier  llml  lie ■.luMinl  not  prml  liny 
account  of  tin*  voyage.  The  father  al'ienvards  pnb- 
lishedhiivuluiilileieinark.oiillieiiliysitalgeograiilij, 
Ihe  iiaturnl  history,  and  the  moral  and  inielleetual 
cniuhLion  of  Hie  counlrics  In-  Ji-id  visited  (London, 
1778,  4to).  The  publication  of  the  account  of  tlw 
voyage  gave  olli-nc.  to  the  Uriiisb  govenunent,  and 
deprned  Forster  uf  the  i  huiic--  of  further  palronage 
from  that  quarter;  ami  he  remained  for  some  time  in 
slrailcned  circ.iinc-Uiiices.  In  17H0,  he  whs  invited 
to  Halle,  as  prulessurof  naLin\il  )ii-inrj  .and  continued 
an  uriaament  uf  ihe  iniiitrsiiy  iiiuil  his  death,  eigh- 
teen j-eura  afterwards.  At  llnlle,  be  wrote  many 
valualile  work-,  ami  translate.]  t Iju  Litest  voyages, 
union"-  wliieh  was  the  third  voyage  of  Cook.  He 
died  r>eceuilier  il,  [7US.  He  united  great  penetra- 
tion and  quick  apprehension  with  an  astonishing 
memory.  He  spoke  or  wrote  seventeen  living  and 
ilea  1  languages,  and  whs  well  ncmmiiitetl  widi  every 
depart  men  t  of  literature.  In  history,  botany,  and 
UHilogy,  be  stands,  wuli  his  sun,  among  the  fust 
inralifntws  of  tile  last  cemury.  Of  his  numerous 
writings,  tlie  la-st  arc-  Ins  I  lliscrviitious  on  a  Voyage 

ruuud  die  World,  aliv.niy   meiiti d,  his  History  of 

Voyages  and  Di-coteries  ill  tile  North,  and  his 
Antiquarian  Uesi an  lu-on  die  Ii; >-u- ot  IIh-  Antsieiilh. 
His  style  is  strung  ami  animated,  thuiij-li  not  perfectly 

FultSTF.R,  Jolts  (Ivoriie  An*)i,  son  of  Ihe  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  November  KU.  1751,  lit  Nflsseuhu- 
lien.iienr  Oantijc.  He  nccompBiiitd  his  falher,  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  to  Saratov,  and  continued, 
in  Petersburg,  the  studies  which  lie  had  begun  under 
his  father's  direction.  When  his  father  went  tii 
England,  he  was  ph.-cd  with  a  uu  reliant  in  Louden  ; 
but  his  feeble  health  snai  ci.ni)  ellrd  him  to  give  up 
mercantile  pursuits;  ,-in-l  he  reskled  with  bis  fatlierai 
Warrington,  where  lie  continued  his  studies,  Iran-.- 
hiletl  several  work,  imo  I -.ujli'-li.  and  taught  tleriu.iu 
unit  French  in  asd 1 1 if  ihe  iieiglilniurhood.  Ill  com- 
pany with  his  laihtc  he  i*rfunued  tile  voyage  louii-l 
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the  worM  with  Took.  177:? — 1775.  In  1777,  he 
vent  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  settling  there, 
hut  mniii  after  went  to  Holland,  ami  was  ou  his  way 
to  Berlin  when  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  oH'cred  him 
the  chair  of  natural  history  in  an  academy  in  Cas^el. 
He  helil  tluil  office  till  17S4.  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  professor  of  natural  history  at 
U'iliiii.  Here  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  'i'he  empres>  Catharine,  in  ITS?,  fonixil 
the  design  of  a  vo\age  round  the  world,  ami  For- 
mer was  luuneil  historiographer  of  the  ex|»editiou. 
The  war  with  Turkey  interrupted  the  project,  and 
Forsler,  unwilling  |0  remain  idle,  returned  to  (icr- 
iiinuy,  and  published  several  treatises  on  natural  his. 
lory  and  literary  subjects.  In  178^,  the  elector  of 
Meiitz  api>oiiited  him  his-  first  librarian.  Forster 
occupied  this  mist  with  great  reputation,  till  the 
French  entered  the  city,  in  I7!n?.  Me  had  wanuly 
embraced  revolutionary  principles,  and  was  sent  to 
Paris,  by  the  republicans  of  Menu,  to  request  a  union 
with  France.  While  absent  on  this  commission,  the 
Prussians  recovered  the  city.  Hy  this  event,  he  lost 
nil  his  pro]»erty,wiih  his  l>ooksand  pa]»crs.  He  thus 
found  himself  completely  ruined.  Me  now  sejiaratnl 
from  a  helo\eil  wife,  who,  at  his  request,  married  his 
friend  Ilubcr,  ami  adopted  the  resolution  of  going  to 
India.  With  this  view  he  Ih-iiuu  the  stuilyofthe 
Oriental  languages,  but  sank  under  the  repeated 
shocks  of  the  last  year,  ami  died  at  Paris,  .l.muary 
IV,  17!»l.  Forster  is  considered  by  the  <iennans  one 
of  their  classical  writers.  In  his  pnr»e  he  united 
French  lightness  with  Fjiglish  force.  Mis  transla- 
tions are  numerous.  The  excellent  account  of  (  ook's 
second  \  oyage  round  the  world  he  wrote  in  connexion 
with  his  father.  He  also  wmte  Kssav.s  on  Moral  and 
Natural  (ieogruphy,  Natural  History,  Practical  Phi- 
losophy, (5  vols,  and  excellent  Views  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Bralnnt,  Flanders,  Holland.  Kugland,  and 
France,  in  17'JO,  3  vols,  lie  lias  also  the  merit  of 
having  transplanted  into  the  German  soil  the  cele- 
brated Indian  drama,  the  Sncimtata  of  kalidus. 

FORSTKR,  (ikoki.k;  an  Knglish  traveller,  who 
has  Ihm'ii  confounded  with  the  siinject  of  the  last  arti- 
cle, and  of  whose  |>cr>onal  history,  unconnected  with 
his  travels,  very  liille  information  can  be  obtained. 
He  was,  in  I7K?,  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
Ka*t  India  company.  He  s)>oke  Hiudiivi  with  un- 
common correctness  and  fluency.  Persic  was  familiar 
to  him.  In  Sanscrit  he  liad  made  some  progress  and 
in  tliat  dialect  of  it  spoken  by  the  Mahrattas  Ik*  was 
much  more  conversant.  Thus  (nullified,  in  August, 
I7N?.  he  commenced  a  journey  troin  Ilcn^ul  to  Per- 
sia, and  thence  through  Russia  to  Knglaml.  Some 
account  of  Mr  Forster  s  exjiedition  ap(>eared  in  1  ?!><) ; 
but  a  fuller  narrative  was  published  in  I7!»S,  under 
thetitleofa  Jouniey  from  Hengal  to  Kngbuiil. through 
the  Nonheni  part  of  India,  kashmire,  Afghanistan, 
and  Persia,  ami  into  Russia,  by  the  Caspian  Sea. 
2  vol-.  Ito;  which  work  was  translated  into  French. 
'I'he  author  t ravel le<  1  chiefly  in  the  character  of  a 
Molinmmedau  mercliunl,  which  his  knowledge  of  the 
Asiatic  languages  ami  customs  enabled  him  to  siip|N>rt. 
His  information  was  derived  rather  from  inquiry  and 
observation  tlian  from  books  ;  and  when  he  relates 
what  he  hail  seen,  his  veracity  may  In*  trusted  ;  but 
his  historical  disquisitions  are  frequently  inaccurate. 
He  returned  to  India,  mid  was  preparing  for  further 
researches  in  that  part  of  the  world,  when  his  death 
tthik  place  at  Allahabad,  in  17!)?. 

F<  >RT  ;  a  small  fortified  place,  surrounded  with  a 
ditch,  rampart,  and  |iani|»et.  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending a  |«ss,  river,  road,  harliour.  &c.  Fort*  are 
made  of  d liferent  forms  ami  extent,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

FORTEVKNIVRA,  or    FIERTE-VENTIRA. 


one  of  the  Canary  islands  about  fifty  mil** 
ami  from  eight  to  twrnl)  four  bnmd.  "I 
in  general,  fertile  in  com.  dm  it*  .and  fruit* 
tilully  diversifuilwith  lull*  and  valleys,  wi 
and  supplied  with  a  variety  of  timber.  ' 
l>al  towns  are  La  Villa,  in  th«*  centre  of 
and  Olivia,  near  the  northern  extreiuit 
which  there  are  on  the  east  oia^l  three 
called  Im  up  In .  Trrrtt/uN,  and  l\zz»  ,V»i'i 
are  also  several  villages.  1  he  climate  of 
and  of  Lancerottu,  is  exceedingly  wholes 
L'S-  l'  N.  ;  lou.  II"  :«'  VV.  ;  population, 
to  Miiiano,  in  IS^ti,  1>;.4.*j1. 

Foil  1 II,  a  large  and  beautiful  river  of 
which  tnkes  its  ri*e  from  a  spring  iu  the  ik 
Hcnloinond  mountain,  in  Stirlingshire,  an 
from  west  to  east,  nearly  the  whole  I  ►Tea 
kingdom,  forms  that  firth,  or  arm  of  \i 
ocean,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  tra 
ling>hire  for  ten  miles,  imder  the  appella 
water  of  Duchary.  augmented,  as  it  prm 
number  of  mountain  stn-ams.  It  tJien  ei 
shire,  wiiere  it  unites  with  the  water  fnn 
in  Aherfoylc  The  northern  branch  i*si 
beautiful  kike  calletl  Loch  <  lion,  fnun  ' 
precipitated,  in  full  stream.  mer  a  |»ei 
rock  ;  it  then  tonus  another  ex[stn>u*n.  a 
a  fourth,  before  it  d«*Maeuds  into  the  low 
nnite  with  the  other  branch.  tt  hen  ui 
mimics  the  name  of  the  Aiondow  or  li 
and,  after  a  course  of  a  In  ait  five  miles,  it  b 
l>oiiudury  of  Stirlingshire  at  (i  an  more,  w 
siiuies  the  name  of  the  Forth.  It  is  aiig 
the  (ioodie  at  the  bridge  of  Frew,  and,  at 
three  miles  ahme  Stirling,  by  the  river 
and  Allan,  then  it  enters  tliat  e\teiisi\r  p 
is  tenned  the  (  aise  of  Stirling  ami  Falkirk 
this  valley  the  river  forms  a  variety  •■ 
windings  or  links.  Some  idea  may  be  fm 
windings,  when  it  is  menliom-d,  that,  h 
distance  fnun  Stirling  to  AIIiki  is  only  six  I 
by  water  it  i»  said  to  lie  twenty -four. 
iug  Alloa,  it  expands  into  a  con-hhrah! 
\Nanls  of  twenty  miles  in  length,  but  • 
breadth.  At  the  CJueeii*ferrj  it  cniurart 
ably,  being  not  more  tlian  two  miles  n 
middle  of  vWiich  is  the  small  island  of  I 
with  its  fortifications,  for  thn-e  nr  f«n 
coiuinues  coninictcd.  till,  losing  the  i*li 
moiid  and  luverkeithing  bay.  it  expands 
into  a  firth,  which,  opposite  to  I.eitii,  is  ni 
breadth.  It  continues  of  nearlv  the  mo 
for  several  miles,  funning  many  sifr  bai 
luys  on  tlie  Fife  co;ist  ;  till,  opj finite  to  I 
('mil.  it  Iom*s  itM'lf  in  the  (ierinaii  ocean. 

FORTIFK  A  HON  ;  the  M-ience  of  «tp 
positions  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  » 
by  a  body  of  men  much  inferior  iu  numb 
by  whom  they  an*  attacked.  'I  he  work*  c 
for  this  purpose  are  also  called  fvrtifint 
nature  of  the  works  is  different,  ariord 
obje«>ts  for  wliM'h  they  are  iiitemletl.  am)  i 
by  which  the  attack  will  probably  be  madf 
an  enemy  without  artillery,  a  simple  wall 
sufficient,  which  a  single  Inttery  might  « 
lish.  The  fir^t  sj  04-ic^  oi fortification  waft 
very  simple,  c<m-»i-t  in«  men-ly  of  an  eartl 
or  of  a  fence  of  pahsndoes.  Witli  the  in 
improvement  of  engines  of  attack,  the 
works  were  likewise  iiuuie  stronger. ami  c 
with  more  art.  A  ditch  was  atUed  to 
round  or  square  towers  were  then  intmdui 
at  such  intervals  as  to  lie  capablt  of  iftm 
a  nee  to  one  another.  This  was  the  wi 
fortification  practised  by  the 


ler  of  the  ground  and  the  diversity 
i  spite  of  the  greatest  exertions  to 
:  equally  strong,  the  most  skilful 
is.  The  first  fortresses  of  Eurojw 
able  fortifications  are  employed  in 
destined  to  oppose  a  permanent 

attacks ;  temporary  fortifications 
signed  merely  to  throw  momentary 
i*ay  of  the  enemy,  as  field-works, 
s  are  further  divided  into  natural 
L'ient  and  modem,  offensive  and 
irst  are  tho^e  in  which  nature  has 
surmountable  obstacles  in  die  way 

such  as  require  little  assistance 
ial  fortifications,  on  Uie  other  hand, 
ph  tlie  most  important  parts  are 
,  though,  even  in  these,  the  assist-  j 
nnot  be  dispensed  with.     A  place 
hich  is  sufficiently  strong  without 
ora  art.     The  principal  distinction 
and  modern  fortifications   is  that 
i,  that  simple  walls,  with  towers, 
arts  of  the  former,  and  bastions  of 
sive  fortifications  are  constructed  , 
tack  the  enemy,  while  the  riefen- 1 
ulated  to  repel  him.    This  distinc- 
rent  cliar.wter  to  the  two  sorts  of 


tions  are  more  comic  than  those  of  Ariosto,  and 
more  satirical  than  those  of  Demi  and  Tassoni. 
I  lis  satire  on  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  is  very 
keen,  and  was  probably  the  reason  that  he  was  so 
unwilling  to  have  the  poem  publi>hed.  His  short 
poems  and  sonnets  are  to  be  tound  in  different  col- 
lections of  Italian  poets. 

FORTRESS;  a  place  which  nature  and  art  have 
rendered  fit  to  resist  attack  for  a  protracted  period, 
and  even  against  a  superior  force.  Its  object  is  to 
delay  the  enemy  by  compelling  them  to  institute  a 
siege.  The  works  of  a  fortress  are  divided  into  the 
main-works,  the  out-works  and  particular  defences. 
The  main-works  are  situated  immediately  round  the 
place,  and  consist  of  accurately  contrived  re-entering 
and  salient  angles,  connected  by  st might  lines.  liy 
this  arrangement,  all  the  parts  of  the  fortress  are 
made  to  allord  each  other  mutual  defence,  and  are 
enabled  to  bring  a  cross-fire  to  bear  from  various 
directions  upon  the  ground  in  front,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  defence.  The  plan  of  these  works  must 
l)e  determined  by  the  localities ;  and  they  can 
therefore  seldom  be  strictly  regular.  The  work 
which  immediately  circles  the  place  is  the  wall  or 
rampart.  Occasionally  a  second,  less  elevated,  low 
ra  in  j >art,  or  fausse  brute,  runs  parallel  with  this,  or 
i*   appended   to   it.     The   projecting   parts   of   the 
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FORTRESS. 


Mit,  ought  to  be  filled  with  water.     Outside  of  the 
ditch,  a'  low  breastwork  (the  space  within  which  is 
railed  tne  curt  ml  tray)  surrounds  llie  fortress,  uud 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  field,  with  a  gentle  dccliiity 
(the  glacis),  so  constriH'ted  that  cvrry  shot  from  the 
i. impart  ran  graze  its  surface.     The  outworks  and 
the  particular  defences,  such  as  mines,  towers,  block- 
lioiiscs.ahhatis,  jvilisades  &c. ,  lie  partly  in  the  ditch, 
jtartly  in  the  covered  way,  aud  partly  yet  more  in 
advance  and  separate  from  the  fortress.     The  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  &c.  systems  of  fortification 
are  all  different.     They  differ  in  respect,  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts,  the  contrivance  of  the  lines 
of  defence,  ami  the  more  or  less  artificial  comhinal ion  < 
of  the  same  works.     The  annexed  illustration  of  one  j 
ot  Marshal  de  Vnuban's  systems  of  fortification,  wt'o  ; 
was   engaged   in   the  service  of  Louis  XIV.,  will  ■ 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  signification  of  the  ' 
names  of  the  principal  parti  of  a  fortress. 
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Vauhun,  mentioned  above.  followed  Vaj 
besides  impio\iug   on  the  system  of  that 
mil itarv  engineer,  prej  aied  Uiree  difli-mit 
that  still  go  by  his  name,  and  which  Are  oV« 
his  treatise  -  I)r  /*  Jttn/jur  et  de  /«  lJefr*n 
1  ::J7.     The  first  of  these  metlmtU  is  shew  n  ii 
engraving  in  this  article,  and  hear*  the  dute 
The  second  method  was  supeestrd  on  hi*  *» 
to  repair  the  fortibcations  of  Landau,  in  I 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall  having  high  towi 
angles.     He  constructed  large  uastwHs  rw 
towers,  and  Urns  effected  a  double  ilrieir 
thinl  method,  represented  below,  don  not  »i 
rially  from  the  second.     It  was  execute** 
Hrisac  in  IVAV4. 


}. 


The  part  C  A  B  D  iajralled  the  Imstion.  C  A 
and  A  B  an*  walls  calleoVc  races  of  the  bastion,  and 
</  0,  B  I)  are  the  flanks  ;  I)  II  is  tlte  curtain  ;  the 
distance  <»  I)  the  gorge  of  the  bastion.  A  is  < -ailed 
the  flanked  angle,  and  a  line  drawn  from  Uiis  angle 
to  the  farther  end  of  either  of  its  corresponding  cur- 
tains, as  II,  i.  c,  the  line  A  II,  is  called  the  line  of 
defence.  The  angles  C  and  B  are  called  the  angles 
of  the  shoulder,  and  the  angles  (I  D  II  are  angles  of 
the  flank.  Within  the  fortification  two  lines  are 
drawn,  running  parallel  to  the  outline  of  the  works, 
(i  C  A  B  I)  I  IK.  one  at  the  distance  of  three  toises 
(Frmch)%  and  the  other  at  eight ;  the  space  between 
them  is  called  the  rampart,  and  the  sjwee  between 
the  wall  and  the  nearest  line  is  called  the  parapet. 
Within  the  rampart,  and  at  a  distant  of  tour  f<*cl 
from  the  }4ira|>et.  there  is  a  small  step  raised  called 
the  banquet.  The  ruinjmrt  is  elevated  above  the 
ground  ten  or  twelve  feet,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  the  banquet  Iieing  raised  two  or  three  feet 
higher,  and  the  parapet  four  feet  higher  tlian  this,  in 
order  to  defend  the  men  standing  U|K)ii  the  banquet 
from  tlie  fire  of  the  besiegers. 

Tas-triotto  invented  a  metltod  of  fortification  by 
bastion;  as  early  as  15S1 ;  and,  ten  years  afterwards, 
another  was  given  by  Frr.-ird  de  liar  le  Due.  The 
method  proposed  by  Narchi,  in  15'Ji),  is  shewn  Mow. 


Baron  Coehorn  invented  three  different  fc 
fortification,  chiefly  adapted  for  low  and  swam 
tions  ;  the  second  of  these,  described  in  dm 

shewn  l>elow. 


/ 


The  method  of  count  de  Pairan,  invented  in  1645, 
is  shewn  ljeluw.  It  consisted  of  one  or  otiier  of  two 
forms,  one  with  an  envelope,  shewn  in  the  portion  of 
the  figure  to  the  left  of  tlie  line  A,  and  the  otiier  with 
ciMiiiier  guards,  as  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  line  A. 


The  la<t  of  the  systems  of  fortification  l 
shall  illustrate,  is  that  of  M.  MonUlembrrt. 
as  a  man  of  science  and  a  military  officer,  n 
part  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  Montairatw 
tern  was  so  much  approved  of  by  Napoleon, 
adojxed  it  in  the  fortification  rf  AT 


A  fortress  is  valuable  as  a  hreaki 
stream  of  n  hostile  invasion ;  a«  n  b- 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  t? 
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stanilim.' 
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Mnn  y  temples  wore  erected 

--  -»llj  delineated    wild 

tilt-  guides  [lleslirpof 

nf  misfortune.     At  a 

fi'I-fl- il   uiltli:  Illllid.L!;! 


prosperity,  with  the  other  Unit  of  misfortune. 
inter  period,  she  unrepresented  with  a  bandage  o 
■jitre  in  tier  ham),  and   silting 


saved  fur  a  public  milk,  anil  w 


m«\»nt-nal»xiii;  asn  support  for  military 
■>  a  rrslinj  place  far  pursued  or  beaten 

rallyins;  poail  tor  such  as  would  recover 
Dtdier,  reinforce,  bikI  rest,  preparatory  to 
•Mi ;  consequently  us  an  arscnnl.  mngu- 
A  fortress  which  lies  out  of  the  way  of 
*1.  nauetjurntly,  can  be  passed  by  with 

arattoo  with  any  enemy,  answers  no  good 
Jay  an  invasion  but  very  little,  and  does 

than  good,  be  it  ever  so  strong,  since, 
■derme  »ny  essential  service,  it   Keeps  a 

u!  -. f .  -  (-,  iii  ii-  L-:.rri  nil.  in  :i  stair  of 
t.d  is  very  expensive,   t'onsiilembli- ln-iie- 

■  expected  fruin  a  chain  of  fortresses,  tile 
parti  of  which  should  mutually  assist  each 
knur  an  enemy,  attempting  to  pass  Iheni, 
Dares,  Bui  In  make  this  scheme  feasible, 
■at  have  active  commanders,  able  to  con- 

with  skill,  and  indefatigable  troops;  and 
ami  tie  imprudent  enough  nut  to  concen- 
forces  b  an  attempt  to  burst  through  llie 
■ac  one  jwint.  'l'lie  experience  of  the 
and  1st  j  has  shown  thai  these  expected 
daf  not  exist,  although  several  remarkable 
weed  that  the  event  might  have  been  In 
uW  scheme,  under  otlier  circumstance*. 
y  11M1WI1  ltd,  llie  site  of  the  place  is  of 
parlance  in  the  construction  of  n.  fortress. 
:  such  as  to  afliird  facilities  of  obstructing 
approach  ;  such  as  will  admit  of  suitable 
ic  works  without  loo  great  expense ;  such 
■manl  u  complete  view  of  every  point 
-•hot.  and,  at  the  same  time, be  commanded 

within  thai  compass.  Lastly,  a  fortress 
situated  as  not  to  be  mdieallby.  and  to  be 
possible  liable  to  be  cut  off;  that  is,  its 
u  the  sea  or  some  river  should  be  such  as 

practicable  and  convenient  at  any  time 

le  field.  The  strength  of  a  fortress  does 
in  its  magnitude.  On  the  contrary,  exten- 
aus  places  are  difficult  to  maintain,  as  they 
ivruus  £amsous,  and  large  quantities  of 
i  ami  provisions,  and  uncommon  watchful- 
tivity  in  llie  commander.  The  accuracy 
iiy  of  contrivance  of  numerous  and  BcTen. 
do  nut  uccessirily  contribute  to  make  a 
-  more  tenable.  They  are  even,  in  niuuy 
ious.  It  is  not  the  numbers  of  a  garrison 
HreiirtJi  lo  o  fortress.  It  is  much  Utter 
well  proportioned  force ;  otherwise  the 
.re  in  each  other's  way,  consume  die  stores 
prived  of  Uieif  proper  efficiency  and  use- 
etiou. 

10YA1. ;  tlie  capital  of  Martinique,  and 
»of  the  gui  traor,  situated  on  tlie  northern 
e  bay  of  Cul-de-Sac-Royol ;  lat.  1JU  35' 
r  ol°  5'  37"  W.  The  town,  including  the 
A,  contains  0200  inhabitants,  uf  whi.iu  1 1  f, 
I64a  free  coloured    persons,   and   oJ3l 

hxf  about  BOO  tons  of  raw  sugar.     Tlie 

ica/  of  Fort-Royal  contains  eight  parish.  -. 

1  inliabiutnts,    of  whom  2T88  arc  white, 

■lacks,  and  23,888  slaves. 

NA  ;   called,  by  tlie  (ireeks.    Ti^n,    the  l  come  under  the  jurisdiction 

success.      According  tij  llesiod.  die  wa>  !  under  that  of  a  cviuiitvrium.     In  the  same  manner. 

of  Oceanos  :  according  to  Pindar,  a  skier  -'.udeiils  in   the  Herman  univer-itit.il  are  under  tiiu 

a.      She  had  temples  at  I  onuth,  KJis  and  jurisdiction  of  ml  academical  court. 

a  worshipped  in  italy  before  llie  building  '     FUSCuLO,  Iw,  mi  Italian  poet  an.lj.ro-e  writer. 

nd  had  a  celebrated  temple  at  Antinm,  in  was  burn  on  boani  a  Venetian  it. gale,  mar  the  island 

■  two  statue*,  which  were  consul  ted  as  of  Xante,  about  ITTii,  and  educated  at  the  university 
I  gave  responses  either  bj  signs  or  by  lot.  of  Padua.  He  made  his  appearance  as  a  dramatic 
o  a  temple  at  Pneneste.  whence  site  was  poet,  at  Venice,  nyear  before  the  nil  of  that  repuls- 


wheel  or  globe.  Shell  usually  dressed 
Different  symbols  of  Fortune  lire  found 
in  different  gems  ;  e.  g.,  a  circle  drawn  over  a  globe, 
a  glohe  between  a  rudder  anil  an  ear  ol  mm,  and 
having  a  wheel  standing  on  it.  On  a  coin  of  the 
emperur  Gets,  she  is  represented  sluing  on  tlie  earth, 
u  itli  her  bosom  bare,  her  right  hand  resting  on  a 
wheel,  and  boliling  iii  her  left  hand,  resting  on  her 
lap,  a  horn  of  plenty.  Her  rudder  is  supported, 
sometimes  on  a  globe,  at  others,  on  a  wheel,  and  jit 
others  on  the  beak  of  a  ship.  She  was  often  repre- 
sented with  wings,  but  never  so  by  the  Uomairt  ;  for 
they  said,  that.  Wing  lluwn  over  llie  whole  earth, 
without  resting  any  where,  she  at  length  alighttit 
on  the  I'nlallne  mount,  laid  aside  her  wings,  aud 
descended  from  licr  u'lobc.  to  n-iniiiu  for  ever  in  Rome. 

[■URTCSATE  ISLANDS.     Wee  Ibwirict. 

FORUM,  among  the  Romans  ;  imy  open  place 
where  the-  market  and  courts  of  justice  Were  bold. 
The  /ornm  Ramamim  was  a  splendid  place,  which 
'  ins  called,  n  necount 
'in.  As  tlie  population  of 
spots  were  selected  for  llie 
markets  ami  the  courts  of  justice,  llie  number  of 
these  places  was  finally  increa-ed  lo  seventeen.  The 
greal  Roman  forum,  wliieli  wa.-  lioumU-d  on  the  south 
by  mount  Falntim*,  and  on  the  north-west  by  llie 
Capitoline  hill.  Sin]  which  was  mlleil  Me  furum  by 
way  of  eminence,  was  destined,  ht  Romulus.  Ibr  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  Tarquinius  Ti-iscus  sur- 
rounded it  with  porticoi-s,  by  which  means  the  people 
were  protected  against  the  weather.  In  these  build- 
ings, stagings  were  raised,  from  which  tlie  play* 
rc|in denied    in  tlie  marketplace  were  tr~   '" 


if  Uieatres.     Tlie 


.  .before 
IU  nfterwiirds 
adorned  with  such  .111  immense  number  of  statues, 
taken  duther  from  llreece,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  many  of  them.  The  gilt  statues  of  the 
twelve  great  gods  wire  particularly  remarkable. 
This   place,  once  adorned   with   the  most  beautifiil 

pahices  ami  tlie  1 t  s  [.lei  n  lid  luiildin^s.  isnowcalle-l 

rniii/Hi  mi-cino  (field  of  eatiltj.  and  is  almost  a  waste, 
but  is  covered  with  numerous  relics  of  its  funnel 
majesty. — In  the  law.  fur « hi  sinniiies  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, llie  place  where  disputed  rifihLs  are  settled; 
hence  forma  runi/ietriis .  a  utmupetanl  .iiiri-iliciinii, 
under  which  the  c.iiim-  reirulnrly  falls.  Forum  initial- 
latent,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  court  not  authoriied  lo 
try  llie  case.  Fun/wwilrmliii  is  the  jurisdiction  <>f 
the  place  where  the  1  nntrai  I  is  made  ;  forum  delieti 
(commissi)  is  the  jiui-ditlion  of  the  place  where  the 
crime  Ls  cummitte'.i  ;  fi,ruui  dum:rilii  and/nrum  tiabi- 
tntinnit  (see  Uomii-ilr) ;  furum  upprehentionit,  where 
the  criminal  is  seised  ;  hrum  i,rigiait, .where tlie per- 
son is  bom  ;  forum  rti'titit  i-  die  jurisdiction  of  the 
place  where  the  tiling  in  dispute  is  situated  ;  forum 
priril'-gialum  is  a  tribunal  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  any  one  cuim  1  on  neiount  of  his  personal  or 
official  cliaracter.  The  clergy,  for  example  (in  some 
'    .),  have  a  fuwm  privil'ginlitm,  as  they  du  not 
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lie,  with  his  Tfyestrs,  ill  which  lie  endeavoured  li> 
preserve  Uie  simplicity  ami  strumas  of  Alficri  and 
the  (J reeks.  On  account  of  the  applause  which  this 
piece  received,  he  wrote  a  severe  criticism  on  it  him- 
self. At  the  time  of  the.  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  Venice,  ami  the  establishment  of  a 
democracy,  Foscolo  sliowetl  himself  an  anient  advo- 
cate of  the  new  principles,  lint  his  projects  of 
advancement  in  the  new  republic  were  cut  off  by  the 
cession  of  Venice  to  Austria.  To  divert  his  mind,  he 
wrote  a  romance,  remarkable  for  vehemence  of  passion 
mid  feeling,  under  the  title  I'ltimr  latere  di  Jantjrt 
Orti*  (Milan,  180*).  An  imitation  of  Werter  is  olisen- 
able  in  this  work,  but  it  is  the  ]M>lilical  mutter  inter- 
woven in  it,  and  a  sort  of  melancholy  patriotism  about 
the  work,  which  made  it  so  generally  attract i\e  to 
Uie  Italians.  The  style  is  excellent.  Foscolo  then 
went  to  Milan,  where  his  friend  general  l'ino  pro- 
cured him  a  military  commission.  In  1803,  h« 
wrote  a  satire  on  some  learned  men,  under  the  form 
of  a  commentary  on  the  Hair  of  Berenice,  a  |>oem  of 
t'ullimachus,  translated  by  Catullus.  When  some 
of  the  French  troops  were  returning  to  France,  F<»s- 
colo  took  this  opportunity  to  go  to  I'uris.  After  his 
return,  1807,  he  published  the  small  poem  Dei 
SrjM,!criy  in  which  he  handled  the  Milanese  se\crcly. 
The  critics  justly  found  fault  with  his  verse,  as  rough 
and  unmusical,  and  he  determined  therefore  to  try 
another  path.  He  undertook  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Montecuculi,  from  tile  original  manuscripts. 
This  itn|K)rtant  undertaking  was  not  accomplished 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  competent  judges,  who 
accused  him  of  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  art  of  war,  and  of  too  great  freedom  in 
supplying  defective  passages  in  the  manuscripts. 
When  Monti,  of  whom  he  liad  been  a  friend  and 
defender,  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  Foscolo  produced  a  translation  of 
the  first  book,  accompanied  with  remarks  evidently 
directed  against  Monti.  This  produced  a  coolness 
between  the  two  friends ;  and  Foscolo  was  tliought 
to  liave  written  his  two  tragedies  Rin'iurda  ami 
Ajnct  with  the  same  view.  Hut  the  government, 
who  found  other  feelings  in  these  pieces,  ordered 
him  to  leave  Milan.  To  save  appearances,  his 
friend  Pino  sent  him,  with  a  pretended  commission, 
to  Mantua.  Hen*  he  lived  until  the  abdication  of 
Na]M>leon.  He  advocated,  with  gnat  warmth,  the 
independence  of  Italy.  When  Munit  began  the  war, 
he  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  Austrian*,  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Italy.  He  retired  to 
Switzerland,  then  to  Russia.  In  1815.  he  went  to 
Loudon,  where  his  reputation  secured  him  a  favour- 
able reception  from  the  most  distinguished  htrruti  of 
the  country.  He  took  part  in  the  contest  about  the 
digauuna,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
Kuglish  periodicals,  among  which  were  two  on 
Dante,  in  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  volumes  of 
the  Kdinburgh  Review.  The  forty-eight li  number 
of  the  (Quarterly  KeView  contains  a  critiuue  on  his 
Ricciurtla.  His  Kssays  on  Petrarch  (London,  1 8? I), 
and  his  Discurso  $ul  Tnto  di  Ihtntr  {iH'iu),  are  valu- 
able criticisms.  He  left  dissertations  and  notes  on 
the  Dirina  Commrdia,  which  have  since  been  ptilx- 
lished.  He  died,  Sept.  10,  1827,  in  the  neighbour- 
In  mh  I  of  London. 

FOSS  (from  the  Latin  /mjw),  in  fortification  ;  a 
hollow  place,  commonly  full  of  water,  lying  between 
the  sairp  and  <*ountcrscarp,  below  the  mm  part, 
and  turning  round  a  fortified  place,  or  a  post  that  is 
to  In*  defended. 

FOSS  WAY  ;  one  of  the  four  principal  highways 
of  England,  tliat  anciently  led  through  the  kingdom, 
supposed  to  be  made  by  the  Romans,  having  a  ditch 
upon  one  side. 


FOSSIL.     See  Organic  it* mains, 

FOTHFIUiILL,  John. an  eminent  | 
Imrn  at  < 'amend,  in  \ork  shire,  in  IT 
father,  who  was  a  (Juaker,  resided  i 
estate.  He  studied  physic  at  Kdiuhi: 
degree  of  M.  I>.  in  I7:tii,  ami  thru  »t 
and  entered  as  a  pupil  in  >t  '1  human  s 
1714),  he  made  a  tour  to  the  conunen 
return,  de\oted  himself  to  bis  pf 
1748,  he  greatly  di>tinguis|ied  him«d 
cation  entitled  an  Account  of  the 
attended  with  Tlcers,  which  |«assed  th 
editions,  and  wa«  translated  into  Frei 
supplied  a  monthly  account  of  the 
diseases  of  London,  to  the  lienllema 
which  is  considered  Uie  parent  of  all 
die  kind.  For  thirty  years  he  wa*  I 
his  profession  in  London.  In  17u'£,Im 
estate  at  I'pton.  in  Kssex,  ami  furmeiJ 
liotniiic  garden  with  hot-houses  ami  gi 
the  extent  of  3?G0  feet.  I  le  acquin*d  a 
of  which  he  made  a  roust  hU-ral  imp. 
society  he  ^inferred  great  benefit* ,  | 
carrying  into  etiect  the  institution  of  ■ 
school  for  (Quakers  at  Ackworth,  in  V 
was  also  die  associate  of  Mr  Howard, 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  pour  | 
1  otliergill  was  likewise  lealous  tor  ihr 
rests  of  the  country,  and  interfered  U 
fatal  breach  with  the  A  mericun  colon 
duced  their  final  Miration  from  the  p 
I  le  was  also  a  warm  friend  to  the  almiit 
He  died  in  1780,  in  the  •dxty-iiinth  y 
His  works  wen*  published,  with  menu 
by  doctor  Lettsom,  in  3  vols.,  8%u,  (17 

FOTHKRINC;  a  peculiar  mcUiod 
ing  to  stop  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  > 
is  afloat,  either  at  sea  or  at  anclior, 
formed  by  fastening  a  sail  at  tltr  four  c 
it  down  under  the  ship's  hottum,  und 
quantity  of  chop|*cd  rope-yarn,  <*ikum 
&c,  between  it  and  the  ship's  >kle. 
the  latter  part  of  this  oj»eniHon  sev» 
leak  generally  sucks  in  a  |*>rtinii  of  f 
and  thereby  becomes  partly  and  son 
stop|Mil.     Some  persons  jurfer  Uinin 
instead  of  letting  down  the  hnne  »*tut 
mode  the  sail  is  soon  chafed  through 
the  leak  is  considerable,  without  artur 
substance  to  stop  it. 

FOI';  a  Chinese  ending  of  geogra 
signifying  cities  of  the  firM  cla*s. 

FOIL;  a  sea  phrase  tliat  is  used 
from  clrar%  and  implies  mfftHfi/rd. 
Hence  foul  am  /n,r.  when  the  cable  is 
the  slock  and  flukes  ;  fowl  bottom,  i 
covered  with  weeds,  grass,  Jiells.  ft  111 

Foul  hairxr  means  that  the  cables  ai 
each  other,  by  the  ship  having  swung  I 
when  moored. 

Foul  ntpr ;  a  rope  entangle*!,  and  i 
diatc  use. 

Font  water  is  water  troubled  and  n 
by  the  ships  bottom  nibbing  un  Uie  gi 

Foul  ui/ui  is  used  to  express  thai 
unfavourable,  or  contrary  to  the  shi 
opjxHcd  to  far  fir  or  fair. 

Fol"  LA  I  IS,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes 
LAI  IS  ;  a  numerous-  nation  in  central 
call  themselves   Fttlan  and  Foulam. 
call  them  Ft //a  fa  As.     They  extend  fru 
to  Uie  confines  uf  Darfuur.  and  speak  c 
same  language.     In  an  interesting  < 
from  Mr  Hodgson  to  Mr  Dunoncean. 
June  1,  18*9,  it  is  aid, «  Of  all  the  I 
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ntptta  CtapiwrUm,  [lie  Felln- 
iwxt  remarkable.  The  pubii- 
rarj  to  Soudan  represented  this 
.  the  country  of  thr  Negroes.  I.i.i 
n«Uir*rssmtially  in  phyiicnl  character, 
•Wsjhl  hair,  ni™  moderately  elevated, 
I  Sen  not  «••  compressed  Hi  those  of  the. 
ralreirfunrlirnd  m>  much  arched.  The 
*"i«  i>  a  lid"  hroiue.  like  tliat  of  the 
a».«r  Mr l«no4l Italians,  ami  by  this  Clar- 
as to  Uiey  be  chafed  in  the  Ethiopian 
ft*  buaaii  species.  Tin-  Fctlatahs  are  ii 
act  «f  Arphrnls.  km]  lime,  within  a  short 

6iW  mi  extensive  portion  of  Soudan. 
awjv  Ulng.  who  arrived  at  Timbuc. 
' »  (nil  they  witc  in  possessiun  of  ihnt 
*[.  It  ni  on  onfct  from  the  Feilatah 
•atrKom|eJled  him  to  Leave  Timbucloo, 
*(j>ji]  of  connivance  is  his  dculh  pro- 
■aitatrd.  Muiieu  Pork  was  killed  by 
«*  (Tuple,  while  desccmiine;  the  Qnornt. 
■»Hmw1  in  i»i;ii|iy  the  hanks  of  (Jus 
>w>  than  its  rfcr  to  its  termination." 
»"ti  sn  tlir  confines  of  Seminal  and 
■Willi,!  fW*.  Mango  ['ark  ilWnlns 
fc  Ira  oenonnualion,  mid  M.  Mollirn 
'■taal  "The  FelloUihs  will  probably 
•leapire  in  Soudan ;  and  the  influence 
■J  exercise  in  the  irrcut  question  of 
huixi  pvi-n  to  thrill  no  ordinary  im- 
-'—  Bello  should  be  induced  to 
noM  efficient  menus  will  have 
its  entire  suppression.  The 
■ii  emjiire,  or  thr  menace  of  its 
»lly  check  lb''  in  1 1  nun  ii  i  cupidity 
■  rfthn  u-wer  tribes  of  the  const.  Such 
It  omr  a  areal  revolution  in  the  com- 
■  muntrie*,  »nd  Hie  nrtl  of  civilian) 
"illjbe  adopted.  Morocco,  Algiers. 
""'J,  would  lose  their  lucrative  tmde 
i  longer  objects  of 


..imrkrl 

■eoost,  in   preference  W 

ml  perils  of  the  desert. 

las  not  escaped  the  Moorish  statesmen, 
tnwu.  have  been  using  their  Influence 
■nro  governments;  to  obstruct  the  fnv 
'ariitians  among  (Jii-tn.  The  colony  (it 
psunrd  to  have  an  agency  in  sued  a  revo. 
amerce,  and  "ill  jjurticipate  in  the  great 

nd  journey  of  laiptnin  Tlapperlon,  from 
Benin  to  Sorkjitou.  jrives  additional  in 
spectine  this  people.  Ilcno  Caillie.  the 
rlJer  llinnich  Central  Africa  to  1  imbue 
In  the  course  of  conversation  with  ilic 
i,  the  latter  observeil  that  the  Fouluh- 
jtes  of  A  friix.,  and  the  Maudingocs  the 
which  he  meant  to  impress  u|ion  me  the 
>f  the  former  The  Fuulalis  of  Koala 
ral,  tall  and  well  made.  Their  manner 
digniied  ;  their  colour  is  bright  eli.--.t- 
ot  darker  tliati  that  of  tile  wandering 
ry  have  curly  liair.  like  [he  negroes,  a 
forehead,  large  eyes  and  ai|inliuc  no-c. 
I  the  bee  a  little  eloiigaleii.  In  short, 
mores,  they  approximate  to  the  1  iuu- 
euoniv.  They  are  all  Mulumiiueiiiii  . 
fly  fanatical.  In  their  mountains  1 1 . ■  , 
r,  maue,  and  millet ;  and  also  cotton,  of 
manufacture  stuffs  in  pieces  only  five 
The*  narrow  strips  are  used  f.ir  eover- 
edness.  The  principal  trade  of  the  coun- 
•nd  cotton  cloth.  They  go  to  Kakondy 
!,  leather,  wax,  and  millet,  for  Kilt,  wiili 


Im-e  tIieiri'iiuntry,"Bic  (^<e  London  .-.li lion,  vol.  L 
I  .■■.■■■  '.-.-  ii  cfi|,)  The  Fnuiiths  bit  vcrv  ituspidoiis 
of  Chriitiftim,  anil  believe  the  olyect  ol  iin^b  II  visn 
thciii  to  In-,  i.i  p,_.t  [.j-.pjsion  of  their  mines  and  tlieir 


and  tlie  writer  then  obsen  i  s."'Fhi»n»idiulary5lio\ii 
tliat  the  FelluUths  tire  not  of  Arabic  origin,  tu  *it(.- 
pested  by  the  ft- ■<<»,.  IhiliiHHi^ir  (.liuiiiary  niuulier. 
1M9),  nor  of  Berber,  in  M.  .Molli.u  -.■ems  indhied 
to  think.  This  nation  issued,  proluibly.  from  thr 
elevated  plateau  abmt  the  sources  of  the  Meet. 
As  the  Fellatahs  arc  ttuuid  in  the  vicinity  of  Abys- 
sinia, they  would  be  ideutifted  wiili  thr  l-'abulms  of 
thai  country,  if  tlieir  Iioc.-inil...  .Innild  ly  nscertatned 
to  be  llie  sniLie.  liruce  «js  tlml  the  Fiilinluwure 
Jews  and  speak  Die  ancient  Ethiopian.  About  ibis 
Iniiguace  little  i*  known.  Negro  liiTi-urues  posies* 
a  [lecufinr  character.  An  itive-iiention  of  the  Idioms 
id  Tibbou.  l(.inioii.  Hom.sM,  am]  'i 'luilnii'loo,  disrovers 
llait  tliey  have  no  di-.i .iu>  linn,  of  -.  u<ler  mid  nunihrr. 
I'erlinps  verljs  nn-  not  inflected.  If  the  complen  l«n- 
gUHgesoflhe  Tua ricks  on  the  north,  and  tue  FellaUha 
lo  the  smith,  which  iiniimis  occupy  coexleniii»»  [*e. 
allels  of  latitude,  le-  conipiired  with  the  simple,  rude. 
dhlert  ill's,,!,,!,.!!,  ii  mi»li[  In-  intVired  thin  the  viml 
A  iillior  of  the  universe  has  uui,le  as  hroad  a  dillcr- 
ence  in  the  speech  a»  in  the  skins  of  men  " 

As  litis  people  may  beoOBI  of  im^itmnce  in  liie 
history  of  the  proi-Te?-  of  Christianity  rind  eivilimlion 
in  Africa,  we  annex  this  vocabulary,  which  tile  Un- 
dent of  genend  pliilnloey  may  find  a  useful 
to  the  vocabularies  pis-en  by  Coujift. 


$Z£  ffitai 


t:t:. 
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FOUNDATION,  in  iiiitiili i lm»|-aftlliil  part  of 

l.nilliii^  uliicli  is i .-  - 1-  iiru""'.aud  which  I'idladio 

make- as  ilee|i  a e  fourtli   jmrt   (Jit-   ht-i^ilit  of  I  he 

mil  building,  unless  there   be  cellars,  when  it  umy 

eccleiiastica!  or   |«,|ilical  matters, 
i-L'ticj -,  in   money  ur   lands,  for  the 

;  purl  of  -oine  clliiriUlble  institution, 

tut  NJdit,  to  »uik  or  go  down;  the  futnl 
•  iiuaimn  of  a  -hip  which  \-  no  lunger  able  tu  keeji 
abosewaler,  lliroiigh  icc.diiil.or  the  violence  an. I 
coulinualiiin  of  a  storm,  and  die  extent  of  die  leaks 

FOUNDER;  nil  artist  who  casts  metals  in  various 
forms,  for  different  uses,  ns  gims,  bells,  stutnes, 
priming  characters,  &c. 
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FOtNDLING— FOt'gUIER-TINVILLE. 


FOI'NDLING ;  a  child  abandoned  by  its  parents, 
mill  found  by  strangers.  Though  infanticide  was 
not  punished  among  the  ancient  nations,  yet  nutunil 
feeling  would  prompt  parents  rather  to  expose  their 
oil  spring,  and  leave  their  fate  to  accident.  They 
usually  selected  places  which  were  iinicli  frequented, 
where  there  was  a  greater  chance  of  the  child  being 
.saved.  In  A  Ulcus  and  Koine,  they  wen*  exposed  in 
particular  places.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  emper- 
ors Valentinian,  Valerius,  and  (iratian  prohibited  thi- 
cruel  practice,  which  is  at  present  a  crime  by  the 
laws  of  all  civilised  nations.  Even  in  ancient  times, 
the  state  made  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
exposed  children ;  but  foundling  hospitals  are  an 
institution  of  modern  times. 

The  foundling  hospital  in  Paris  was  established  in 
1620,  und,  up  to  1807,  had  received  464,628  chil- 
dren. In  France,  the  number  of  foundlings,  in  1784, 
was  40,000;  in  I7i>8,  more  than  51,000,  and,  in 
182JJ,  138,500.  (See  the  print  essay  of  Heiioislon 
ile  Chatcauneuf,  Cowtidt-rnliun*  *ur  Irs  Enfunts- 
Trtwrrs  duns  Irs  Prhiri/Hiur  Eiats  dr  /'Evrttpr, 
1824.)  According  to  tile  author,  the  number  of 
foundlings  has  increased,  hi  the  last  forty  years,  in 
almost  all  Kuropeaii  countries,  but  in  the  greatest 
proportion  in  France.  Foundling  hospitals  diminish 
not  only  the  exposing  of  children,  but  also  render 
infanticide  and  intentional  abortion  less  frequent.  In 
many  ca«es,  the  children  are  U-tter  nursed  and  edu- 
cated Uu.n  they  would  lie  at  home  by  bad  purents 
and  had  nurses.  The  objection  tliat  foundling  hos- 
pitals contribute  to  the  corruption  of  morals  is  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  the  preservation  of  so  many 
unfortunate  lieings  from  destruction.  The  objection 
formerly  drawn  trom  tlie  great  mortality  in  found- 
ling hospitals,  lias  lieen  remove* I  in  a  great  degree 
by  improvements  in  the  regulation  of  these  establish- 
ments, particularly  by  sending  the  children  into  the 
country  to  be  nursed  under  proper  superintendence. 

FOl'NT,  or  FONT,  among  printers.  &c.  ;  a  set  of 
ty]>es,  sorted  for  use,  that  includes  running  letters, 
large  and  small  capitals,  single  letters,  double  letters, 
joints,  commas,  lines,  numerals,  &c. ;  as  a  fount  of 
English,  of  Pica,  Hourgeois,  &c.  A  fount  of  100,UX) 
diameters,  which  is  a  common  fount,  would  contain 
5000  types  of  a,  3000  of  r,  1 1,000  of  e,  6000  of /, 
3(XX)  of  /«,  ami  alxmt  30  or  40  of  A\  x,  y,  and  z. 
Hut  this  is  only  to  In:  understood  of  the  lower-case 
types ;  those  of  the  upper  cast*  having  other  propor- 
tions, which  we  need  not  here  enumerate. 

FOlNTAIN,  or  ARTIFICIAL  FOUNTAIN,  in 
hydraulics ;  a  machine  or  contrivance  by  which 
water  is  violently  spouted  or  darted  up  ;  called  also 
a  jet  d'rttu.  There  are  various  kinds  of  artificial 
tbuntains,  but  all  formed  by  a  pressure,  of  one  sort 
or  another,  upon  the  water ;  vii.,  either  the  pressure 
or  weight  of  a  head  of  water,  or  the  pressure  arising 
from  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  &c.  When 
these  are  formed  by  the  pressure  of  a  heat)  of  water, 
or  any  other  fluid  of  the  same  kind  with  the  foun- 
tain, or  jet,  then  will  this  spout  up  nearly  to  the  same 
height  as  that  head,  abating  only  a  little  for  the  resis- 
tance of  the  air,  with  that  of  the  adjutage,  &c,  in 
the  fluid  rushing  through;  but,  when  the  fountain  is 
produced  by  any  other  force  than  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  the  same  fluid  with  itself,  it  will  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  is  nearly  equal  to  the  altituile  of  a 
column  of  the  same  fluid,  whose  pressure  is  equal  to 
the  given  force  that,  produces  the  fountain.  In 
Greece,  every  principal  town  had  public  fountains  or 
conduits,  some  of  which  wen*  ot  luuidsome  design 
;tnd  of  hcauti ful  execution.  In  the  city  of  Megara, 
mi  Achaia,  there  was  a  public  fountain  established 
by  Theugenes,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  irramhiir 
mid  magnificence.      The  Ftrvt.":,  a  fountain  at  Cor- 


inth, was  encircled  by  an  enclosure  of  i 
which  was  sculptured  into  various  g*i 
which  the  water  ran  into  a  splemlid  I 
same  material.  Another  fountain  in  Co 
was  called  t^-rnUj  was  encircled  by  a  be 
tico,  under  which  were  seats  for  the  p 
ii|K)ii  during  the  extreme  heats  of  stoat 
the  i-ool  air  from  the  falling  waters.  In 
wood  of  .£scu  lupins  at  Epidaurw,  ti 
fountain  tliat  Pausanias  cites  as  remark! 
Iteauty  of  its  decorations.  At  Medina 
also  two  elegant  fountains,  one  call 
and  the  other  I'lrpsydra.  Pansaniaa  ah 
several  other  fountains  in  various  part* 
celelmited  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  n 
tectural  ami  sculptural  decorations. 

The  ancient  fondness  for  fountains  st 
Italy  and  the  Fjist.  The  French  ar 
for  their  fountains,  but  Italy,  more 
Home,  is  still  more  so.  The  fountains 
of  the  Tuileries,  of  the  orangery  a) 
at  St  Cloud,  and  other  places  in  the 
hood,  are  splendid  st  nun  ires.  Tb 
und  most  ailmired  fountain*  at  or 
are  those  in  front  of  St  Peter'*,  <j 
Aldobrandiui  at  Frascati,  of  the  Tenni 
Janiculum,  of  the  ganlens  of  the  Meta 
Vatican,  of  the  Villa  Horirhese.  which  hi 
audience  chamber  a  splendid  fountain  u 
Koman  palms  in  height,  ornamented 
vases  and  flowers  ;  the  fountains  of  Trr 
fountains  of  St  Paul,  of  the  Acqua  A 
many  others  described  in  the  numeroi 
tliat  ancient  city.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  c 
his  Elements  of  Architecture,  a  fountain 
Angelo,  in  the  figure  of  a  sturdy  woman 
bundle  of  clothes  from  wlience  the  wale 
supplies  the  basin. 

FOl'Ql'K,  Hknrv  Arcrsrrs,  banm  i 
a  distinguished  Prussian  general  in  the 
war,  )x»rn  in  Hi'.iS,  was  descended  from 
man  family,  which  had  fled,  on  account 
persecutions  to  tile  Hainie.     Fouquep 
confidence  of  Frederic  the  Great  ;  and  li 
du  Hanoi  dr  la  M*ttte  f-owywc  (2  vulv.  1 
by  Hiittuer.  the  secretary  ot*  Foiique').w: 
his   corrcsf»ondeiice  with  Frederic 
therefore  highly  interesting.     His  nt-r 
ten  his   life  (ilerlin,     1N*5).    from  t 
General  Fouque  dieil  May  V,  1774. 
German   writer,  Uic  Huron  de  la  Motfi 
nephew  to  this  general. 

FOl  'Ql'IEK  TINVILLK.    Axtho* 
notorious  for  his  ferocious  cruelty  in  the 
re\ olution,  was  Ijorn  at  lleronelles  near 
in  1747.     His  excess*^  obliged  him  to  « 
of  a  pnicttrt'Mr  au  Chdtelet  (attorney  in 
this  iihine).  which  he  had  purchased,  an 
himself  insolvent.  Asa  member  of  the  n 
tribunal,  lie  distinguished   himself  bv  1 
in  pronouncing  the  verdict  of  guiky 
attention  of  Hol>eM>ierre.  who  pav* 
public  accuser  hcfiire  this  tribunal, 
now   became    numberless.     Fouquier 
scandalous  articles  of  accusation  araiin 
Marie  Antoinette.     His  thirst  for  ba> 
have  lieen  increased  by  gratification.  uM 
a  real  insanity.     He  proposed  the  exertH 
spierre  and  ail  the  members  of  the  re«nl 
btinal,  Dtii  Thermidor.  1 794,  was  him* 
the  14th  Thermidor  (Aug.  I),  1794,  - 
He  died  May  7,  1705,  under  the  g 
cowardly  manner,  and  as  infamously  a*  ■ 
There  iloes  not  appear  to  lie  a  trait  in  Ufc 
monster,  which  can  entitle  his  iiiiff  I 
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of  Robespierre,  who  considered  tli 
MnfthMriitorraey  as  a  necessary  evil. 
;ini..l  .1  ..\i  fn/tmia  he,  a  celebrated 
■4  and  natural  philosopher,  was  a 
m,  unl  hlwstfil  at  the  college  of  Har- 
i  kit  pun,  he  whs  fond  of  music  and 
■d  W  nn  ifcposed  lo  become  an  actor  ; 
nwodmeof  his  friends  deterred  hiiu. 
w!  Ow  profession  of  medicine,  he 
-If  dndf  Lo  the  study  of  tlie  sci* 
.lfik.iixt  especially  to  chemistry. 
::!"'■..  MMC-latiu  II  (if  Hii]n;jl».ijii\ 
fcDiwfiuf  Artisans,  In  1780,  he  took 
iWW.D.;  in  ITM.he  was  made  pro- 
■inry,  it  the  Jardin  du  Hoi;  and  the 
■  ini  chosen  a  memlier  of  the  academy 
M  ilaj  period,  lie  became  associated 
•a.  Iiiiii.iii-Miiindn.  and  Herthollei.  in 
"bttfllrJto  the  vast  improvement.-,  ni  id 
ifkntMry,  wliicli  lime  immortalized 
,'!■'.  m  riuiniiii.'tiiiii  willi  those  gentie- 
.,vi;.,..t;. //;../.  rf,  Xi,,ucurt»fiin  (/,„„- 
NT.Sio.  Hedistiiiguishedhimsetflessby 
«J  of  unknown  Indies  than  by  the  system- 
"■it  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
■:'"i|ii.'ir.  in  his  lectures  and  publica- 
ns revolution  took  place,  he  engaged 
1  »'.i  i  iiu-.'ii  :i  deputy  iVi . u I  I'liri-,  in 
uruition.  He  did  not,  however,  tufci- 
Imemhlj  till  after  the  foil  of  Robes- 
tmnUH,  a.  plan  for  tt  uniform  sysicci, 

•  Jatasiiris  was  adopted.  In  Septem- 
,*•  Wome  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
hj-    His  attention  to  this  post  was  chiefly 

•  *•  liriDattoa  of  public  school*,  and  the 
■«  of  iostitulions  for  the  education  of 
fc  "mailed  tlie  central  school  of  public 
(rf-wtueli  the  jiolylechnic  school  afterwarils 
<irwpem.nl  in  the  establishment  of  tlie 
W,  In  September,  1705,  he  passed  into 
Itf  ancients,  and  «rM  namtnBtM  prnH-scr 
T.and  a  member  of  (lie  national  institute. 
fib  ml  In  (in-  council  io  Maj.lT'lT,  ninl 
«.  ITi.l'i,  lioiiuptirtc  Rave  hiiun  place  in 

of  <Utr,  in  the  section  of  the  n lienor,  in 
w  up  ii  plan  for  a  system  of  public 


rtit'li.  willi  s« 


e  alter 
i,  isoy,  Bgi 

IB.  imime  which  tlie 
tsm:    Lectin*     Elfmi 


-;i,!..i 


(I  La.     lli> 


vorks 


i,  :ind  in  the  annals  of  Clicin- 


,  in  music  ;  a  distance  comprising;  three 
rtals.  or  two  tones  and  a  half. 
Lis  weliknown   animal   is   n   native  of 
le  - 

id  crnl'iy  of  all  bem 
e  former  quality  he  demonstrates  in  his 
iding  himself  an  asylum,  and  the  latter 
iws  foe  catching  his  prey.  The  fill 
e  genus  ranis  of  naturalists,  and  has 
Bto  a  sub-genus,  on  account  of  its  lunger 
by  tad,  mure  pointed  muizle,  nocluronl 
ibnting  superior  incisive  Iccth,  fetid 
ilnt  of  burrowing.     All  the  species  are 


equally  wily  mid  voracious.  »reed>ly  devouring  hirilt 
and  small  quadrupeds,  di-Jiki  d  and  betrayed  by  most 
hi'  those  an  in  «ds  who  have  i  dread  of  his  attacks,  iiml 
extremely  difficult  to  be  turned,  even  when  caught 
very  young.  'I  lie  h>\.  like  ilic  wolf,  is  die  constant 
object  of  persecution,  from  die  ravages  he  commits, 
not  onlynnttonit-iic  fiiiinuMs,  lint  also  nn  some  fruits. 
He  hits  been  the  destroyer  of  prnjips  from  tlie  ear. 
liest  records.  He  devours  honey,  sucks  eggs,  carries 
oil"  poultry,  and,  in  fiict,  commits  mi-cljicf  in  ' 
possible  form. 

The  conn 
great  degrw 

of  their  burrows.  Ife  does  not  enter  the  hole,  a  . 
such  case,  he  would  be  obliged  to  dig  several  fret 
along  the  ground  muter  the  surface  .  but  he  follows 
their  scent  above,  till  he  comes  to  tlie  end  where 
they  lie,  and  then,  scratching  up  the  earth,  descends 
immediately  upon,  and  devours  tlicm,  Tlie. den  of 
tliis  fox  is  so  contrived  as  to  aflord  the  liest  possible 
security  lo  tlie  inhabitant,  bciin:  ■.itwtleil  under  liani 
ground,  the  roots  of  tree*.  &<•„  and  furnished  with 

tiroper  outlets  for  the  |iur|iose  uf  escape,  if  necessary, 
le  is  one  of  those  uninuil-  tlmt.  are  unule  tlie  ohjecls 
of  diversion  in  the  dinse.  U'lioo  he  finds  himself 
pursued,  he  usually  makes  for  his  hole,  anil,  pene- 
trating to  tlie  holloni,  lies  quiet  til!  a  terrier  is  sent 
in  to  him.  If  his  den  is  muter  u  roek  or  tlie  roots  of 
trees,  which  is  often  the  case,  he  i-  safe,  for  the  ler- 
rier  is  no  match  fur  him  there,  and  he  cannot  lie  dug 
out.  When,  as  is  generally  practised,  the  retreat  In 
his  den  is  cut  oH,  his  -iratagems  and  shifts  to  escape; 
are  various.  He  always  sucks  the  most  woody  parts 
of  the  country,  and  prefers  sued  paths  as  are  most 
embarrassed  by  tlioms  and  briers.  He  runs  in  a 
direct  line  before  the  hounds,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  them.  When  ovi  rtnken,  he  lights  very  obstin- 
ately. He  possess-.",  usomisliing  oontcness  of  smell. 
During  winter  liemidres  a  continual  yelping,  but  in . 
summer  he  is  usually  silent.  In  Japan,  the  unlives 
believe  him  to  be  animated  by  the  devil ;  anil  their 
writings  are  full  of  strange  accounts  respecting  him. 
Arctic  fa.r  (('.  t«ffn/>«s).  This  is  smaller  than  the 
common  fin,  with  a  sharp  nose,  and  short,  rounded 
ears,  almost  hiil  in  ils  fur ;  its  liair  is  long,  soft,  ami 
somewhat  woolly.  Its  legs  are  short,  liaving  the 
toes  covered  with  fur.  like  ilm-e  of  the  hare  :  hence 
its  specific  nnnie.  It  inhabits  the  countries  border- 
ing on  tlie  r'rutrn  ocean  in  hoih  cunlinenLs.  In  Oe- 
tolier  nru!  Noveuitjcr.  like  the  i-oiiuiiou  fox,  it  is  the 
must  sleek, and  lias  file  best  coal  of  hair,  which, 
later  in  the  season,  becon us  too  thick  and  ragged. 
As  tlie  winter  commences,  it  grows  perfectly  while, 
changing  col.  mr  last  mi  the  rat  ire  of  the  bark  ami  lip 
uf  tlie  tail.  In  April  and  May.  it  begins  to  shed  its 
coat.  In  .Tune,  ii  drops  ils  cub-,  from  three  to  five 
in  a  litter.  This  he  preys  upon  various  siiihII  quad- 
rupeds, such  as  bares,  marmots,  &c,  as  well  as  Upon 
jiartriilges  and  oi  her  biid-,  I  lie  enrciisses  offish  left  oo 
shore;  and,  driven  by  necessity,  it  will  cat  itaiis- 
criiuinalely  whatever  in.'iy  j>roiiii-c  loallnv  ils  hung  it. 
We  are  informed  by  .Mr  CranU.  that  it  exerts  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  cunning;  in  taking  fish.  It 
goes  invi  the  water,  ami  makes  a  splash  with  its  feet, 
in  order  to  attract  (hem,  and,  when  they  come  up, 
immediately  sciaes  them,  (t  is  taken  Willi  great, 
facility  in  traps,  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
these  animals  will  prey  mi  each  other,  when  they 
find  individuals  killed,  wounded,  or  caught,  as  readily 
as  upon  any  other  food.  Their  skins  are  not  of  any 
great  value. 

Black  far  (C.  argentatut).  This  species  is  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  common  fox,  n in  1  is  only  distin- 
guishable by  its  copious  and  beautiful  fur,  which  is  of  a 
rich  and  sliinin-i  bl,e  t  colour,  having  n  small  quantity 
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of  white  mixed  with  it  in  different  proportion*.  It  the  ni.irVct-p'.acrs.  Ai<out  this  tinu*.  lie  l#( 
inhabits  the  northern  |ttH  or  Asia  am)  America ;  lull  :  adopt  the  peeuliar  language  aiiil  manners  i*  If 
a  comparison  of  thoscof  thiscouulry  with  tin*  foreign,  i»m.  and  cxperienei-d  mhih*  i>t  ti.e  |4-rseruli 
will,  in  all  proh.  hiluy.  prove  them  to  hi*  distinct ,  as  which  all  active  novelty,  in  tin*  way  of  n 
has  been  Hi'jurstril  hy  L\  <  uvier.  !  opinion,  was  in  llnw  ilajs  exj«i»td.      A I  Ikrl 

Hi f/ fui  (f  fulru*).    This  species  is  fi mi u I  through-     hi. lowers  of  Fox  were  fir»t  d>  ii<»m.n.»led  tjwak 
oiu  Nonh  America,  and  ha>  l>ceii  considered  a-*  iden-    coiiHHpiencc  of  their  in  mining  in«*le  ol'dtwr-i 
Ural  with  I  Ik-  common  fox  of  liurope,  though  there    calls  on  tin-  magistracy  to  tremble  befi«rr  tlir 
can  Im*  no  doubt  of  their  ditlereihe.     The  general     In  lli.*.'»,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  (romwrl 
colour  of  Ui is  ft ix,  in  summer,  is  bright  ferruginous    luting  ascertained  the  pacific  teikleiH7  of  I 
on  the  head.  Kick,  mid  sales.      Ih-nealli  the  chin  il     triiies.  hint  him  *et  at   Idierty.       II*    wa»,  hu 
is  while.  whilst  the  throat  and  neck  are  of  a  dark    treated  with  great  severity  liy  the  country 
pray.     The  under  pans  of  the  body  towards  the  tail     (nicy,  in  consequence  of  his  interrupt  mil  of  n 
are  very  pale  n-d.     It  i<  aljout   two  feel  long  mid    during   th\iue   service,    mid    excljuiaUKtt 
eighteen  inches  high.     The  skins  are  iniirli  sought     church's,  and  was  more  than  owe  ok.grd  10 
for,    and   are   employed    in  various    manufactures,     terfercuce  of  the  protector  for  his  freedom. 
When  caught  young,  they  may  In*  domesticated  to  a    invasion  of  a  fa*l  appointed  on  account  of  lh« 
certain  decree,  hut  are  always  unpleasant  from  the  '  cut  ion  of  the  Protectant*  abroad,  lie   addn 
fetor  of  their  urine.  paper  to  the  heads  and  governors  of  llie  iuu 

Cm,\srit  fui-  (('.  t/rrmmnfifM).  This  differs  very  which  he  forcibly  di-smln-d  the  incui**i»t* 
mm ii  from  the  common  fox.  'I  he  colour  of  his  fur  similar  severity  at  home.  In  Hi4i«i,  he  ma*  li> 
is  a  s(irt  of  1: ray,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  Mack  from  prison  hy  onler  of  Charles  II..  and  ininw 
ami  while,  hair.  Me  has  u  Muck  cross  on  his  shoul-  set  aliout  forming  the  people,  who  had  fnliim 
dcrs  from  which  he  derives  hi«  name.  The  muzzle.  |  doctrines,  into  a  formal  ami  muled  society.  Ii 
lower  parts-  of  the  body  and  the  fei't  are  hiack  ;  the  '  he  married  the  widow  of  judge  Fell,  111  tin 
tail  is  terminated  with  white.  It  inhabits  thenortheni  simple  manner  whi<  h  oliildiMiuguishe-tllieiu 
parts  of  America,  and  may.  perhaps.  In*  only  a  varie-  of  hi-  followers,  and  soon  alter  went  to  .ti 
ty  of  the  hlack  fox.  where  he  remained  two  years,  which  In*  euiplo 

tiriiiffn  if.  fnii-nii-ar^r/ifofiix^  is  common  th  roug  h-  making  i-roschtc-*.  <  Mi  his  return,  he  wa* 
out  the  iiorl hem  parts  of  America,  more  particularly  into  Worcester  jail,  hut  wa-  'pin  kly  n-irax- 
in  the  ncighl>ourhoo.l  of  hahitatioiis.  Its  general  went  to  Holland,  lie  hkhi  afier  relumi-d.  tl 
colour  is  gray,  becoming  gradually  «larker  from  the  cast  in  a  Milt  for  tithes, which  he  dei  med  il  us 
shoulders  to  the  hips.  It  has  a  sharp  head,  marked  to  js'iy  ;  and.  in  Itisl.  again  >i*ir«-d  the  ret 
hy  a  blackish-gray  triangle,  which  uives  it  a  peculiar  ,  where  lie  did  not  long  remain  ;  and.  h;s  Um 
physiognomy,     'lhe  tail  is  thick  and  hu>hy.  •  commg  inipaintl  hy  incessant  toil,  iiiiphsniimr 

Swift  fn  1  (f.  nfoi,  Say).  '1  his  lieauliful  little  Mill'eriiiif.  he  lived  more  n-liml  imul  his  Jr 
animal,  which  was  first  accunitely  «le.scrihed  hy  Mr  lo'.r »,  in  the  <dxty-*e\eiitli  year  of  his  agr. 
Say,  inliahits  the  great  plains  which  lie  at  the  ha>e  :  si\e  of  a  few  separate  pieces,  the  un'.'iipi 
of  the  IUh  ky  mountains.  It  is  much  smaller  than  are  collectetl  into  three  vt>ls.  folio  ;  the  f  r*i  oj 
the  other  American  species,  ami  forms  its  hahitalioii  .  contains  his  Journal,  llie  sifiHul  his  rpi«tk 
l>>  luirrowing.  It  is  distinguished  hy  its  extraonliu-  the  third  his  Doctiiual  Pieces.  He  was  ui»kn 
nry  speed,  which  appears  to  surpass  that  of  any  a  man  of  strong  natural  parts;  and  M  iiiui 
other  ammal.  It  can  pji*-*  the  fleetest  antelope,  and  *|»cak«.  in  high  terms  of  his  uieekues>.  huoiili 
seems  rather  to  tly  than  touch  the  ground  in    its    temp-ranee. 

cour>e.  It  i"  even  state*  1,  that  such  is  its  rapid  mo ■'  FOX.  J.»u\;  nn  I'ngli^h  rhnrck  h«.:i>h« 
tion,  that  the  etlect  pro-lun-.l  on  the  eye  is  that  of  a  :  lxiru  at  Itosinu.  in  l.uicoliidi.re.  in  l.'dT. 
line  swifily  <lrawu  along  the  surface,  tin-  |mr|s  of  the  umv  of  sixteen,  he  was  enter*  d  at  Kr.iZffina 
animal^  Unly  Uing  wholly  undistingui-li.ihle.  Its  h  ln-,  Oxliml.  ami.  in  l.'>i:),  w.  -»  i-Im  i»sl  a  ir\ 
Im)iIv  is  -lender,  and  the  tail  rather  Unig,  c)liudrical,  1  Magdalen  college,  in  the  «-anie  m.it  »-rsity. 
and  hiack.  The  hair  is  tilie,  dense,  and  soft.  It  '  iug  hiuistii  to  theology  with  irreat  Assets 
sonnw  hat  reM'iuhles  the  f.  #■* ir*in',  which  inhahits  (hi  secretly  h*-c;ime  a  convert  to  the  priimp>ft 
vast  plains  of  I  artary.  refniiuation.      'Ihi<>  tendency  U mg  at  Imp 

KON,  (it.ie-.i.t,  the  fouiiil'r  <>f  the  society  of  pecteil,  a  charge  of  here*}  foiiowed.  aiai.  I 
Friends,  or  (Quakers,  was  Imru  at  Draxtoii.  in  l.eice^-  .  jinlgiiieiit  of  his  roilege.  he  wii\  in  l.'ilJ,  fl 
tershire.  in  Hi?!.  Mis  tiither,  who  was  a  wcawr,  In  ttie  reigu  of  IMward  \  l..he  was  rt-sturrd 
etlucated  him  religiously.  Heing  apprenticed  to  a  fellowship;  hut.  in  the  reigu  of  Mary,  undr 
grazier,  he  was  much  employed  in  the  keeping  ot  ing  that  (iardiucr  was  devising  means  to  « 
sheep  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  so  solitary  an  employ-  he  went  ahroad,  and  gained  a  liveiilna«l  by  «, 
meiii  coiifinmil  tluit  teudeiK'y  to  enthusiasm  which  in-j  the  press  for  an  emiiieut  printer  at  liaUr, 
he  displayed  from  his  infancy.  At  the  age  of  nine-  !  he  laid  the  first  plan  of  his  Acts  and  Mi«ifli 
teen,  he  (K'rsiiadeil  himself  that  he  had  received  a  di-  |  the  (  hiirch.  On  the  u<rfssioii  of  K.inbrth. 
vine  command  to  forsake  everything  eUe.and  tlevoK*  _  tunied  to  his  native  country,  and  vu«  rerrnrf»J 
himself  solely  to  religion.  Me  acconlin^ly  forMMik  ,  most  friemlly  manner  hy  his  former  pu^nL  th 
his  relations,  ecpiippetl  him<>elf  in  a  leathern  «louhlet.  '  of  Norfolk,  who  maintained  him  a*  hmg  m*  ht 
and  wandered  lnun  place  to  place,  supporting  hiiu-  ;  and  settled  a  pension  on  li;m  at  hi«  tlraih.  Se 
self  as  he  eon ul.  Heing  discovered  in  the  metrojiolis.  {  <  Vol  aUo  obtained  for  linn  a  prrlmhl  111  ibr 
liW  frieiiiN  iiuhieeil  him  to  return  ;  he,  however,  re-  -  ot'  Salishury;  and  he  might  hate  n-mr*d 
ma i ned  with  tiiem  a  very  "hurt  lime,  resuming  a  |  higher  preferment  if  he  would  luive  stuWnbri 
life  of  itiiieniucy.  in  which  he  failed  much,  walked  j  articles  eiiforx'ed  by  the  eiv!»'su»stieal  oiniutf 
nhntad  in  relintl  places,  studying  the  ltih!c,  ami  la  I.'iT.i.  a  pers«*cutiiai  l»»»k  place  ul*  tlir  I 
sometimes  sal  in  a  liollow  tree  for  a  day  together.  In  I  Anabaptists,  when  Fi>x  soughi  an  an« hence  0 
1<)-IS.  he  ln-irau  to  proj  ^i  gate  his  opinion-*,  a  in  I  com-  belli,  and  endeavoured  to  convincr  her  of  the 
menciil  public  preacher  at  Manchester  ;  when'  he  and  injustice  of  condemning  them  to  the  turn 
nmii  ufter  made  excursions  thnmgh  the  neighliour-  thetL,  greally  esteein^l  ami  lamented,  in  liUT 
ing  counties,  where  he  preached  to  the  people  in    seveiilietli  year.     His  (iriiK'i}Al  work  is  ttm 
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naiuBiniljii>r<lir  ■  '  hnnTi, commonly 

unita*i«f  Jft.rr.iT..  M  prinlcd  in  165), 

■  tul,  fclm;  rvprinled   in   HJ3K  hih!  1(41,  in 

4.fal».    In  iuSl,  it  had  readied   Hie   ninth 

iJun.     Thin  eminent   statesman 
m  of  Henry,  first   lord  Holland,   so 

I  rn.rpni)(.Tll    ir|"  l]ir  I'iirl  of  <    Ij.illllHII. 

,i'  bom.  .hominy  in.  I7*t*.  and  early 
ir  Willi  Inn  father,  who,  perceiving 
ittlfpnu  capacity  .mingled  exceeding  i* 
I  Menctithtbr  mr*t  careful  attention  lo  his  edu- 
I  m*M  Ilrnnrnl  to  Eton,  whence  he  removed 
I   HUadMaillrie.  Oxford,  mid  Ins  classical  actjuire- 

im  trrj  imtiderablc.     Mi:,  liaher  procured 

.  Mbtlwbuwuirhof  Midhnrst,  in  1768,  be- 
I  fcrrrfcwj.olltp.l.ti-.mj,  in  ITTO.Ute  same  in- 
I  *»r»  fnarri  tiiai  (tie  office  of  one  of  the  lords  of 
I   ••KnunJi.iK.il  lilunlion  he  resigned  [he  next 

I  Iw.udiiLj^K.iMK'd  a  rr.rf i-si r  of  tile  trea- 

I  ■rj,    Adayu  Uii-  period  under   [lie   influence   Of 
-1-—  W  psrlbimcMary  conduct  led  to  little  an- 
'hnhaure  career.     He  *poke  and  toted 


Or  «i«»[rWfn.  and,  in  Severn!  other  reap 
ttBftl  Is  idr  |*  ndt  lire . 

Anabaji  "npporirr  of  administration  fur  six 

■  XrFniniicjccwI.and  was  thrown  into  llir 
**J  "(•**««.     The  adoption  of  [lie  disastrous 
"*       mutated  In  die  independence  of 
«,  enabled  liim  (o  take  this  pnrl 
g  any  of  the  policy   which   lie   hnil 
.oned.     During   the   whole  of  this 
i,be  spoke  ami  voi.il  in  ilireel  iq.po- 
iinisierial   system,  and,  in  nriti.jijiir.uuii 
t,  Itinr.   Dunning,  and    oilier   eminent 
•>  fcpayrd  the  highest  talents  Iwth  as  a 
■^■drjtiior.     In   1680,  lie  became  a  candi- 
fc  representation  of  the  city  of  Westinio- 
■  ■fancnlHl,  although  opposed  by  the  whole 

alioiitiius  a. liuiiiisiral ion  of  lord  North, 
mob  "f  diat  of  (lie  iminpiis  irf  Itm'LiiiL'- 
lubtaiued  llie  office  of  secretary  of  -line 
_  iairs  Hut  the  death  of  tile  marquis  of 
pun  suddenly  divided  [lie  party;  and,  on 
'«■  jhrlburoe  becoming  flnit lord  of  (lie  tren- 
peference  u.  the  duke  of  Portland,  Mr  Vox 
adupist;  and.  soon  after,  n  union  took 
lltalcwtenlai  friends  and  those  of  li.rd  North, 
•hi*  nler  tin? 


of  tl 


bh  of  liii*  party  m 


dmioi 


,1x1;    -event;  nfVs   Iriei 


■A  fort 


riii-i  In.' 


i  ios 


woftt 


le  representntu 
*mut.     Still.  aHon-h  in   llie  new  parliament  .«r 
fcMadrrikd  niajority,  Mr  Fox  headed  a  very 
Nfcj  opfustJon.  and   political  questions  were  for 

t  years  contested  wilh  a    display  of   talent   on 
fids,  which  il.e  lion-e  of  rouimnns  liad  seldom 
Winn: j  exhibited. 

la  l:*8,  Mr  Fox  repaired  to  the  comim ml.  and 
■  proceeding  to  Italy,  when  lie  wits  rend  led  liy  llie 
Wf  1  iilw-ss,  and  tilt  necessity  of  Ciiii-litiiliui!  a  re- 
■Ty.  Tie  contest  for  the  unrestricted  rij;llt  of  the 
It  •peofent,  which  he  wamdy  etponwd,  *m 
Irked  by  a  jtreat  di-play  of  miiliairiil   and  logical 


»ith    Mr  I'llt.      In   ITWOaial    1701,    Mr    Fo* 


rrfrnbltag  the  rights  of  jurini  in  criniinnl  ™sci,  and 
rendering  ihem  judges  l">th  uf  [lie  law  and  the  fact. 
On  the  bretkine  um  of  the  Fundi  revolution,  lie  wi 


extraordinary  manner  in  whicli  lluil  wnrtu  politician 
on  llmt  account  puliliely  rrn»iitH-cd  hi,  friendship,  i* 
one  of  the  most  linking  itui.leuis  in  parliamentary 
history.  The  policy  of  the  war  that  liillowed  Mongi 
to  history.  Mr  Fin  firmly  fimnaill  llir  principle  on 
whinh  it  eommpiuert.  :iinl  'trruiuiinly  argued  for 
pence  on  every  occasion  ;  and,  nt  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  in  1801,  gave  Mr  Addinjrtoii,  who  con- 
eluded  it,  his  support,  V  hen  hmtiltties  wern  re. 
newed,  he  also  iloubie.)  of  lie  ir  ticcesiily ;  hut,  on 
becominij  secretary  of  -Inle  fur  fnrcieti  atlnlrs,  in 
conjunction  with  the  firenville  party,  he  nei|nie«eed 
in  its  propriety.  His  political  career  win  now,  how. 
ever,  drawing  towards  the  cline  ;  his  health  began 
rapidly  lo  decline  ;  symploms  of  dri.piy  appeared; 
ami,  in  n  few  months  afier  tlie  death  tif  Mr  Pitt,  his 
great  rival,  was  laid  in  an  almost  contiguous  grave. 
Mr  Fox  died,  Si:p(iinlHT  If..  Isu'i.  without  pain,  and 
ultnnst  williout  a  slruggle,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  uf 

1  lie  opinions  iortnnl  of  Ihis  eminent  leader  ns  n 
prnctienl  anil  (heortiicnl  statesimin.  it  is inmccessary 
Ui  say,  have  ten  as  unions  us  [In-  shades  of  party 
ttnM  That  he  was  a  sincere  friend  to  all  (he 
broad  and  generous,  piinriples.  mi  the  due  develop- 
ment of  which  rest  Hi.   l.-nil and  l*>t  intere*W  of 

mankind,  knot  to  l»  dmil.ii.ei  I,  tun  I  d  mt  they  were  al- 
loyed by  jrreal  latitmle  .hi  the  subject  of  jmrly  (imlpu- 
litical  expediency,  is  equally  clear.  As  a  powerful  and 
purely  areumentative  orHOC  he  whs  of  the  very  tlret 
class  ;  although,  ns  in  eloquence  mid  brilliancy,  lie, 
perhaps,  yielded  to  Hit,  Uurke,  ami  Sheridan  ;  nor 
was  his  voice  mid  maimer  prepir—essing,  although 
liighly  forcible.  Of  his  amiability  in  private  life, 
allowing  for  a  di— ipati-.l  ynuiti,  nil  nreounts  Agree. 
1'rieiuls  antl  foes  cipinllj  lesiiiy  in  hi.  ingenuous  and 
benign  character.  The  result  of  tins  happy  tempera- 
ment was,  that  no  man  msererinDK  noliied  by  a 
wide  and  extensive  connexion.  As  an  iiuthor,  be- 
sides sume  l.alin  poetry, and  a  Creek  dialogue,  by 
which  he  highly  di.-tiiiiniidird  tiimselfiit  Hon.  and  a 
few  numbers  of  u  pii|»r  cniiileil  'the  KiiclishmRn.he 
published  nulhing  during  hislilViiuie  but  A  Letter  to 
ill.  I  Im  t..r-  nt"  ii .  -t  minster.  1  7;i;l,  uliieli  was  rend 
with  great  avidity.      To  his  nephew,  lonl  Holland, 

nuiiled  The  UiMMJ  of  the  early  Part  of  the  Heign 
of  James  II.,  with  no  itiirn-luelory  ehn|iirr,  which 
was  iulendrd  to  form  a  commencement  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  revolution  of  lu'BB.  It  is  written  with 
un  pre  Lending  simplicity,  in  id  si.niv  I  lint,  had  he  ear- 
lier applied  his  talents  in  this  direction,  he  would 
have  proved  n  sound  mid  pliihr-nplu.  id  historian. 

FuXliLOVii.     See  DigUati: 

POX  INDIANS;  in  Nortli  Amerlm,  on  the 
Mississippi  laid  I  luijeonsin ;  number,  almut  1750. 
These  Indians  possess  very  riili  lend  uiines  on  the 
wrat  hank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  principal  mines  are 
situated  ill  a  tract  one  league  square.  The  ore 
yields  the  same  per  cent,  ol  metal  as  that  of 
Missouri. 

FOX  ISLANDS,  the  name  given  to-lwo  of  UieAleu- 
linn  islands,  which  Inrm  a  lona  and  numerous  group 
extending  westward  to  Iviiui-i.  haiku.  They  are  the 
most  important  and  populous  of  llie  gmuj),  and,  with 
die  rest,  are  claimed  b)  Russia .  llie  fullowilig  re- 
presents [lie  dress  of  a  native  ; — 
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rilurj,  United  Slain,  wliich  flow*  easterly,  11 
through  lakes  t'nshawny  and  Winnebago,  and 
At  (he  south  end  of  (ireciibay,  at  Girt  Howard.    It 


is  connected  with  the  Ouisconsiu  by  a  portage  of  one 
and  a  half  miles.  The  portage  rt  over  a  low  limine. 
whk.li  b  sometimes  overflowed,  ami  possible  with 
boats.  Though  there  are  some  obstructions  Tor 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  tnuuth,  yet  boats  n-wud 
throughout  to  the  portage,  ISO  miles.  The  river  is 
400  ynrtls  wide  at  its  mouth. 

FOY,  Maximums  Skb.isti.im,  a  distinguished 
French  general  ami  orator,  wax  bum  at  Hum,  Feb. 
3,  1T7S,  and  was  educated  in  the  miliiary  school  h 
Fere.  In  lT91,br  joined  tlie  volunteers  Who  I ttstfWd 
tu  defend  the  frontier*  of  tlieir  country.  In  I7JW, 
he  served  in  the  artillery  in  the  army  of  the  North, 
under  the  command  of  Dumouriei,  and  uftrnrsnh 
under  Datnpierre,  Custiite,  lloudtard,  Jourdan,  ami 
Fichegru,  and  was  wounded  In  the  battle  of  Je- 
mappe.  Id  1791,  the  infamous  Joseph  I, ebon,  com- 
missioner of  the  convention,  caused  him  to  be  arrested, 
because  Foy  openly  censured  his  excesses  ■  the 
9th  Tbermidor,  however,  saved  his  life.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1' 
army  of  the  Rhi 

particularly,  in  17U7,  at  the  second  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  near  Dienheim,  and  became  the  personal 
friend  of  Moreau — a  circumstance  which  fur  some 
time  operated  unfavourably  on  his  advancement.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1798,  he  served  in  Switzerland, 
under  general  Schsucnburg,  and  in  171)9,  in  the 
army  of  the  Danube,  under  Massena,  where  lie 
assisted  materially  in  the  passage  of  the  l.immntli. 
In  1800,  he  was  adjutant-genera)  in  tbe  division  of 
Moiicey,  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  which  marched 
through  Switierland  into  Italy,  and  commanded  die 
vanguard  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  the  campaign  of 
1801,  during  which  be  defeated  the  enemy  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Tyrol.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  ' 
with  Britain,  in  1803,  he  received  the  command  of 
the  floating  batteries  intended  for  the  defence  of  the 
coaslaof  the  channel.  In  1805,  he  commanded  the 
artillery  or  tbe  second  division,  in  the  Austrian 
campaign.  In  1807,  Napoleon  sent  him  to  Turkey, 
at  the  head  of  1010  artillerists,  tn  assist  sultan  Sclim 
against  the  Russians  and  British  ;  but,  in  cimse- 
(inciice  of  the  insurrection,  in  which  Selim  was 
•IrtliriHHd.  that  corps  re  turned  to  France.  Colonel 
Foy,  however,  remained  in  Constantinople,  and 
mlMed,  under  the  direction  of  the  French  ambus- 
It  (1830)  mi 


wrrr  so  effective,  that  Dor 
iidiniiiil.  wlw  approached  the 
(o  retire.  From  1808  to  1811 
division  of  tlie  army  in  Hutu 
after  die  defeat  ol  tlie  r'rru 
Micceedwl  Murnniiit.  as  COB 
■-.inducted  the  retreat  to  the  I>1 
ton  liad  been  obliged  to  raise 
Oct.  21,  1811!,  general  Foy  ad4 
the  right  wing  of  da'  amy  of 
[lie  passage  of  the  llueni  neai 
sfJ.      After  the  defeat  of  king  . 


e  », 
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ut  Hergnra,  beat  bock  die  left 
army,  and  defended  every  inc 
general  (iraham  succeeded  in 
at  Tolosa  only  after  a  most 
(ienerat  Foy.  after  reinforc 
St  Sebastian,  retreated  across 
Ins*.  In  tlie  battle*  at  Hi 
I'ied-dM'ort,  he  commando! 
was  present  in  all  the  balL 
until  lie  was  dangerously  wo 
In  1814  and  1815,  he  was 
infantry.  In  the  campaign  o 
ed  a  division  on  the  acid  of 
was  wounded  for  the  15th  tin 
appointed  division-ui-peclor  of 
year  was  elected  deputy  by  U 
Aistte. 

A  soldier,  educated  in  the  A 
lionourable  scars,  he  now  at  ut 
self  as  an  orator,  ami  brramt 
nation.  He  always  voted  wii 
liberals),  and  proved  himself 
constitutional  liberty.  Tlie  ki 
economy,  which  lie  displayed  I 
civil  ami  military  Bdmiiii-trHtim 
Iledistinjruislied  himself  pwtk 
on  tlie  old  laws  of  election,  art 
cotkscri jitkin,  the  war  against  S 
the  debutes  on  the  guarantees  ■ 
eral  Foy  died  Nov.  ttt,  1825. 
opened  for  tlie  erection  of  a  mo 
ami  fur  the  support  of  his  : 
destitute,  and  within  three  m 
were  subscribed.  .Madame  Fi 
i  her  husband's  papers,  a  Ilisto 
War,  4  vols.  Hvo.  (translate! 
hiicairi  have  also  been  publ 

[DiftvKrtdM  urn 

grapkique 
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fruiter,  par  At.  Jay,  Vara,  I 
which  the  reader  will  find  an  a 
scenes  which  occurred  at  lite  fi 

IK  A  ;  an  Italian  prefix,  ih 
/rale,  brother,  and  iwd  before 
lor  instance,  Fra-Vtoraimi,  I 
monks  tiave  become  famous  i 
Fra-iltirtukxnco  the  painter,  ar 
brated  Venetian  monk. 

FRACASTORirS.JaaoMa 
tlie  sixteenth  century,  was  Ikki 
It  is  sail)  dial  lie  <amr  into 
mouth,  having  in  tlie  place  a 
which  was  eiiuinted  by  a  stiff 
day,  when  his  mother  was  can 
and  walkuiii  in  a  garden,  she  w. 
ning,  ami  tlie  child  was  itninjun 
by  cardinal  llembo,  to  whom  h. 
celebrated  of  his  works,  a  I  ju 
pAiliM.  In  die  latter  pan  of  hit 
on  the  adventures  of  the  patru 
poetic  ire  seems  then  to  lu<( 


I'll  ACTION— FRANC. 


Padua, 


K5 

•  |J53,  aged  seventy-one, 

'  km  exercised  iheir  talents  ...  _. 
iii  not.  few  have  obtained  higher 
'MMfliui.  Tim  elder  Scafiger 
h,Mi  piw.nfii  (o  Virgil ;  and  his  merit 
[Fwilij  acknowledged,  tiesides  tlte 
r)  Mind,  he  wmU!  another,  entitled 
*i-«  Ana  Rmonicsnm.  Among 
itiai  ptuVtMonal  topics,  are  treatises 
■  rt.(i«ifi»Mm;  7>e  Co«lugi,me  rt  IHor- 

ni  the  Latin  /rangm,  to  break) 
br  and  algebra,  a  combination  of 
nrnurif  tine  or  more  parts  of  a  unit  or 
■  fanr-fifthi  is  n  fraction,  formed   by 

1  in!.,  [in-  ii|ii.ll  pn.rr-.  mi]  l.-iltuii;  ..I  ' 
*  Frictions  tire  divided  into  mtp: 
'■■  Itlftr  fractions  are  expressed  In 
"'u  Liiu-  Utween  them.  The  lower, 
mutates  into  how  many  ei|uai  parts 
ir,  i  Iii  manlier  above  the  line  call- 
w.  lidicates  hi>w  many  of  such  parts 
l.tiolhriieiwiiiiiiiitor,  7  tti...  numer 
-' u<  have  been  divided,  though  not 


i  simple. 

"IT  UK  If, 


im.:— A  pnptr/tactmn  is  when  Hu- 
ll Una  (Jie  (lenominator,  as  !. 
t  ilMfrnjer/rafiWiswhentheni 
•""[rutrr  than  the  ilenoniinntor,  us 
*  linflefmtiwit  is  that  which  co 
■mtor  and  single  ilenommator ;  and  is 
("niBwoper, as  'r,  ii.  M.&c. 

to  b  i  iiiction  consisting  of  two  i 

Mramerted  by  the  word  o/;  true  j , .  of 
,':  af  I,  ate.,   are  compound  fractions. 


■*  both  fractions;  thus  ~r  is  a  complex 
*»  Hew  [S0  distinctions,  though  frequently 
HjJUicrj  nn  arithmetic,  are  certainly  inipro- 
t  inn  indicating  an  operation  in  mulliplira- 
"JlAf  latter  an  operation  in  division.  It  is, 
■»,  opnijier  to  apply  to  theui  t!ie  denominn- 
■^■bVhu.  An  integer  and  fraction  together 
Uimuri  number;  that  is,  71,  9-!,  &c..  are 
l»»bers.  Thetheory  of  vulgar  tractions  is  one 
!M important  in  algebra,  hut  is  rarely,  we 
wtdtyed  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  easy  manner 
fetnsrillimetic.  A  correct  understanding  of 
itf  prut  importance  for  llip  proper  prosecu- 
'  intlraw  tical  and  mathematical  studies.— 
tftortiona  include  every  fraction,  the  deno- 
"  rf  vr.ich  is  ten  or  a  power  of  it ;  as  ,*,, 
c  Our  beautiful  system  of  writing  numbers 
■  lo ■ rile  decimal  tractions  without  express- 
iramaaAvrr.  just  as  we  are  enabled  to  write 
unbm  without  saying  whether  they  are  units, 
»,  Sit     The  following  scheme  will  explain  it. 


m.. 


1 1 1 


Hi 
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(ft  of  Ibe  point  are  the  whole  numbers;  and 
wy  place  in  that  series  in  proceeding  to  the 
■se*  in  value  ten  limes,  so  every  place  to 
torn  the  point  decreases  in  value  ten  times. 
Itomaj  fractions  is  therefore  only  an  exten- 
n  system  of  writing  whole  numbers.  Vet, 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  important,  the  system  i 
nwn  to  (lie  ancients,  and  was  first  discovered  . 


easy  a 

FRACTL'KE  (from /««£«,  to  break)  is  applied  to 

ill.'  Nines,  and  i-  .Iii  i.l.il  into  hi m | ile  i,i(,|  compound; 
simple,  when  the  bone  only  is  injured ;  compound, 
when  the  soft  coverings  lkrl.  -,,  injured  that  eitlier  one 
of  the  tinctured  ends  protrudes  through  the  skin,  or 
tlte  skin  and  muscles  are  -<>  lacerated  ns  to  expose 
the  bone.  The  long  cylindrical  li.mes  of  the  limbs 
are  most  frequently  fractured  ;  next  the  (lot,  particu- 
larly of  Uie  crBniuni  (for  those  ol  the  pelvis  and 
scapula  must  be  excluded) ;  and.  Instly,  [he  round, 
irregular!  y-sha  pis  i  kmes  of  [he  tarsus,  carpus,  ami 
vertebrte.  Tlte  bones  are  fractured  hy  external  vio- 
lence, disease,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles.  The. 
lung  cylindrical  bones  are  not  unfrequenlly  broken 
in  more  titan  one  point  ■  liny  are  generally  fractured 
at  the  centre  of  their  shafts,  in  which  case  the  trac 
tore  is  more  or  less  oblique  ;  whereas,  when  it  occur* 
near  the  extremes,  ii  becomes  more  and  more  trans- 
verse ;  hence  fracture-,  htn  e  liven  divided  iu  to  oblique 
and  transverse.  The  spongy  bonesare also  fractured 
transversely  ;  the  tl.il  l»ni^  in  various  directions,  oc. 
cnsionally  stellated,  A  comminuted  fracture  sum 
when  a  bone  is  broken  in  different  places  at  out, 
and  divided  into  seveml  fragments  or  splinters. 
Longitudinal  fractures  also  occur  (o  the  long  cylin- 
drical bones.  Complicated  fractures  are  tlioie 
accompanied  willi  lu\,i(!.n.  -i'i  ere  contusions,  vi-ouikl- 
ed  blood-vessels,  pregnancy,  f;out,  scurvy,  riefcet*. 
Imgilitiis  ostium,  and  -vjiliilis,  whitli  diseases  prevent 
llu;  union  of  the  Ivii..-,  and  a  I  so  cause  them  to  be. 
very  easily  broken.  Cold  renders  the  bones  uiorc 
Fragile  ;  and  the;  (ire  also  more  britllo  in  old  age. 
The  superficial  are  more  exposed  10  fracture  than 
the  dee|i-se»ted  bones  ;  thus  the  clavicle  is  mora  so 
thnnthe  oj  imiomi  outrun.  Others,  from  their  funr- 
tions,  arc  more  exposed  ;  as,  for  example,  tlie.raditu, 
from  its  affordine  support  to  the  carpus.  When  A 
'-acture  takes  place,  there  i-nn  etlii-ion  of  blood  from 
e  vessels  of  the  boue,  periisleum.  nndroiiliwious 
1  ft  parts  ;  the  muscles  hic  violently  excited;  the 
1'oi'iir.icuin  and  irunrotcd  en.1-  of  the  lioue  iiiflnme  ; 

ami,  after  the  into nation  sulfides,   the  vessels  ol' 

the  periosteum  and  ends  of  the  lion,  secrete  callus, 
which  isan  eHii-ien  <•(  celatin  thai  i^  gradually  con- 
verted into  carliliiee.  und,  lastly,  into  bune,  by  the 
of  phospiinte  of  lime,  [irecisely  in  the  slime 
s  the  foriiuiliiin  and  conver-ion  of  bone  in 
the  fcetus.  During  ilic  iulbininiitnry  action,  no  dis- 
eased secretion  takes  place  ;  nay,  even  the  heidthy 
natural  ones  are  more  or  less  suspended,  so  that  no 
advantage  is  gained  by  selling  a  fracture  iininetl late- 
ly after  the  injury  ;  on  the  contrary,  this  primary 
setting,  as  it  is  termed,  rc-eiciles  the  already  spas- 
modic action  of  the  nm-cii "..  and.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
teo,  disappoints  the  1 10 pes  of  the  surgeon.  Callus 
ilues  nut  barn  len  iVirnijny  days  :  in  the  a. Ink.  it  kg  ins 
generally  about  the  leuih  or  twelfth  day;  Uoyer, 
lionever,  says  that  it  is  not  formed  until  between  the 
■ntieth  and  seventieth  day.  The  treatment  of  11 
iple  fractured  Iwue  is,  to  lay  the  limb  in  the  easiest 
position  lor  the  patient  ;  to  apply  leeches  and  aooityne 
ii  mental  ions,  or  poultices  ;  to  pul  him  on  low  diet, 
ujoin  perfect  rest,  and  administer  senile  laxatives, 
util  all  inflammatory  action  is  sulidurd  ;  then  to 
xtend  the  limb  to  its  natural  length,  or  apply  paste- 
board splints  dipped  in  warm  water,  with  wooden 
ones  exterior  to  them,  and  fastened  with  tapes.  This 
latter  i-  termed  m-mnlnri/  sriting,  and  is  applicable 
all  the  limes  of  the  extremities. 
FRANC;  B  French  silver  coin,  containing  ten 
rimer  and  a  hundred  rmlimta.     Value  about  l< lit 
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TRANCE.       (UROGRAPHY  AND  STATISTICS.) 


FRANCE;  a  country  of  Kurope,  situated  between  ries.  The  Marne  ami  Uie  Owe  fall  im 
hit.  42"  20*  and  51"  6'  N.,and  Ion.  3°  01'  K.  and  tlie  Allier,  the  Loin*,  the  Sarin*,  and  t 
9°  27'  U\,  comprising  an  extent  of  213,800  square  into  the  Loire  ;  Uie  Rhone  receive*  Lb 
milrs,  witlia  iMipukitiou.actunlinir  tooilirinl  ntunix,  here,  the  Durance,  Uie  A  in,  and  Uie 
in  1S27,  of  'A lfi;~A£l;~>.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north-  Turn  and  the  Dordogne  join  Uie  til 
fast  by  the  Low  <  'outlines,  the  Prussian  province  of  numerous  branches  of  these  riven  a 
the  Lower  Rhine,  und  KhciiMi  Havana  ;  on  the  canals  (see  (.'utuil*)t  which  form  an  ■ 
cast,  it  is  separated  from  1  laden  by  the  Rhine,  ami  tern.it  water  communication, 
touches  Switierland  and  Sardinia;  on  the  south,  J^rirntturr. — In  respcit  to  soil.  Uu 
its  liouiiilaries  are  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  of  France  is  Uie  north-we»t  dixision.  v» 
and  tlie  Ilidassoa ;  the  ocean  bom  ids  the  rest.  The  the  provinces  of  Flanders,  ArtiuV,  I 
island  of  Corsica,  and  the.  I  liens,  in  the  Medaer-  mainly,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  whri 
ranean,  and  Uie  isles  of  (Heron,  Re,  Noimioutier,  ,  deep,  rich  loam;  alioiit  IK.  1 79,5*10  an 
Hellc-Me,  Dieu  and  Ouessant  (I'sliaiit),  in  the  At-  The  \alley  of  the  (I  an  mite  is  <iiiii|mm«i 
lautic.  belong  to  Frunce.  The  foreign  |K>s*evdoiis  sandy  loam,  with  a  cnlcariou*  mixture, 
are  of  little  value.  They  are,  in  Asia,  I'oiidichcrry  sufficient  for  every  purj»ose.  This  dm 
and  Karikal  ou  Uie  Coromaiidel  coast,  Y  ana  on  in  the  j  7,064,501  ucres.  The  great  valley  of 
northern  Circars,  Chandemajjore  in  Bengal,  Mahe  extremely  prolifc,  Umugh  Uie  soil  is  I 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  factory  at  Surat.  and  some  (  Unit  of  the  preceding  districts.  The 
factories  in  Arabia,  in  all  179, OCX)  inhabitants  ;  j  valley  of  Auvergne,  i»  considered  Ui  In 
in  Africa,  Senegal,  Goree,  the  isle  of  Itoiirbon,  and  j  finest  soils  in  Uie  world.  It  consist* 
some  factories,  containing  cJlJ,000  inhabitants ;  also  ;  earth,  said  to  l>e  twenty  feet  deep,  flu 
Algiers  recently  acquired;  in  America,  Martinique  .  decomjosition  of  soft  basalt.  The  *« 
and  Guadaloupe  with  its  dependencies,  Guiana,  and  j  chalk  formations  are  extensive.  Th 
Uie  small  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  near  |  vinces  are  unfruitful  in  grain,  lint  tl 
Newfoundland,  containing  225.000  inhabitants.  j  fluence  of  the  sun  allows  theiu  other 

In  this  article,  we  will  slightly  de\iate  from  our  j  calcarious  loam  on  Uie  borders,  nf  the 
usual  arrangement  in  treating  of  countries,  and  trive  '  timi  is  more-  productive.  In  Ilretagni 
a  short  view  of  Uie  geography  and  statistic*  of  France  |  Maine,  art?  immense  healhs.  '1  he  latin 
brfor*  entering  upon  its  history.  The  hitter  section  sive  tnicts  of  study  deserts,  producing 
is  so  intimately  interwoven  wiUi  the  political  and'  broom,  heath,  and  junipers.  The  mm 
social  relations  of  the  country,  that,  to  prevent  any  j  the  luutlnt  of  Ilourdcaux,  twenty  leajri 
interruption  in  our  view  of  these,  we  think  it  lx-ttrr  in  >  by  twelve  in  breadth.  In  Uie  reiuauiu 
this  instance  to  dispose  first  of  the  statistical  details.  I  gravel,  or  a  gravelly  santL,  is  Uie  predo 
The  Index  at  the  end  of  the  article  will  prevent  the  |  The  woods  ami  forests  are  estimate) 
reader  from  falling  into  confusion.  space  of  18.71*5.000  acres.     Tlie  princi 

(irugrap/iy.     'I he  territory  of  France  is  divided  |  of   Ardennes,   Orleans,    and   FoiitaiiM 
into  eighty-six  departments  (<[.  v.),  which  generally  :  northern  and  western  coast*  are  form* 
derive  Uieir  tuimes  from  Uie  rivers.     They  are  sub-    proportion  by  immense  downs  i»r  *am: 
divided  into  303  arrondissements,  2844  cantons,  and  j  where  the  shores  are  formed  by  cliffs,  ih 
,'i8.3;><)  comuiuues.     Each  department   is  cover  net  I    1m  >ld  enough  to  Ik*  approadu-d  wiUi 
by  a  prefect,  and  each  arroiidisst>mciit  by  a   sub-    liarbour*  are  therefore  lew.     <>n  the  M 
prefect.    The  cantons  have  no  administrative  powers.  :  the  coast   nf  Luiiguednc   is   \ery   iki 
The  communes  are  under  a  mayor.     All  these  of-  >  l'ro\cuce  uUtuiids  in  p-od  h.-irliuur*. 
fleers,  with  the  counsellors  of  departments,  arrou-  '■  throughout  the  northern  half  <>t  the  & 
dissements,  and  communes,  were,  before  the  recent  ,  sists  of  wheat,  liarley,  <«its.  pulse,  and 
cliantjes,  appointed  by  the  king.     The  empire  under    more  tlian  formerly,  of  isolator*  ;  in 
Napoleon  comprised   about  :)00,000  s»pia re  miles.  ■  half,  com  (partKularU  maize),  vines,  m 
with  42,500.000  inhabiUints,  of  which   28,000,000 !  olives.     The   eastern'  parts,    being   B 
were  French,  (i.500.000  Italians,  4,5(X).0(X)  Flemish    titan  the  western,  have  more  rigonw 
and  Dutch, and  4,000,000  German.     The  principal  '  more  anient  summers.     Coal  and  mm 
mountains   of  France  are,   I.   The  Vogues  on  the    abnmlance.     '1  he  most  common  fuel  is 
norUi-cnst.     They  are  of  a  rounded  outline,  with  gen-    superficial  extent  of  France  has  hero 
tie  slopes,  ami  afford  much  open  pastnniirc.     The  j  mated  by  baron  Dupin  at  53  5.S3.42t 
highest  summit  is  not  more  than  45U>  feet  hiuh.  '  1 32. (H)  1,000  Finnish  acres,  which  are 


2.  The  Jura  mountains  lie  to  the  south  of  these, 
ami  their  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  0000  feet. 
.').  Many  Alpine  brunches   intersect  Dauphiny  and 
Provence.   (See  Alps.)     In  the  centre  of  the  kingdom 
art*,   4.  The  mountains  of   Auvergne,  of  volcanic 
origin,  of  which  the  Fuy  ile  Dome,  Uie  Monts  d'Or 
and  the  Cantal  are  the  p rim* i pal  groups.     5.  The 
Ceveunes   lie  to  the  xiuth-east  of  Uie   range  last 
mentioned.     Their  highest  summit  is  Mont  Loiere 
(,0510  feet).     0.  The  Pyrenees  form   Uie  princi |tal  j 
part  of  the  lioiuidnry  between  France  ami  Spain. 
(S«*e  Pyrrtirrs.)    These  mountains  div  ide  the  country 
into   four  great  basins,  the  form  and  exposure  of 
which   necessarily  have  a  great  influence  on  their  > 
climate  and  productions.     The  narrow  valley  of  the  I 
Rhine  runs  from  north  to  south ;  while  the  open  ! 
basin*  of  the  Seine,    the  Loire  ami  the  Garonne  j 
si  rrteh  in  a  north-western  direction.     The  A  dour  j 
ri'-c-  in    the   Pyrenees,  ami   washes  the  walls    of ' 
Uayoime.     The  other  rivers  are  principally  tributa- 


the  follow  in  ir  manner  : — 


Amble  land,    . 
Vnifyardfl, 
Kitrben  pardenn,    . 
(«anlt*ti»  aiiil  nrrhjnt*, 
Mi<crIUui'uiis  ruliurc. 
Oh****, 
llnp^,  . 

Cllfstllllta, 

P-tikit,  groira,  Durarrir*. 

Cnp*(*    «'t  Ikl, 

l)«i«rie», 
p. ia  Mirage, 

1  an  t<,  h>  attif ,  A:«'  • 

'1  »iilmri«'«, 

Miikn  «i,a  ipisrnrt, 

ItuiMing«, 
C4ii:i!«, 
I'miii*. 
MAr«h*-», 

It  nail  ^,  ri»«T",  .''.  ■    i 
vunp roductif  i  \  ' 


bwtui  iiiuuuvi  uian  amua  ui  uuuiii  v 

00.  The  French  are  the  best 
le  world.  The  Champagne,  Btir- 
enuitage  (see  the  articles),  are 
e  world.  For  a  long  time,  the 
rere  in  the  liands  of  the  church ; 
t  changes  of  properly  which  liave 
die  revolution,  many  vineyards 
in  consequence  of  bad  manage- 
ies  (q.  v.)  of  France  are  the  best 
e  value  of  the  whole  produce  of 
is  about  800,000.000  of  francs. 
e  vine  is  supposed  to  liave  in- 
ne-fourth  since  the  revolution, 
to  the  small  proprietors,  each  of 
to  supply  his  own  consumption  by 
vineyard.  M.  Dupin  says,  that 
French  territory  are  yet  unculti- 
/rant  of  cattle  to  tock  and  manure 
irds  of  the  inliabitants  are  without 
nore  than  one-third  subsist  entirely 
L,  rye,  chestnuts,  or  potatoes,  and 
il  population  is  too  great  for  the 


■  INIU^I    ill  III    MUIUt.^t  *  lit-    UIUVV"4I»IV      »wi»v*j    wa      a    iiuiv«i 

are  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  extent  of  those 
of  Britain.  The  cross  roads  are  few,  and  the 
great  roads  are  not  kept  in  good  order.  The 
length  of  the  canals  in  France  is  not  more  tlian  one- 
eleventh  of  those  of  Britain.  Another  point,  in 
which  France  is  inferior,  is  in  the  use  of  steam  en- 
gines, attributable,  in  part,  to  the  deficiency  of  coal, 
or  the  difficulty  of  transporting  it.  The  total  force 
of  steam  engines  in  France,  according  to  Dupin,  is 
equal  to  that  of  480,(>00  men  ;  that  of  Britain  is 
equal  to  a  power  of  6,-100.000  men.  All  the  power 
derived  from  machinery  of  every  sort,  or  from  con- 
structive ingenuity,  ami  applied  to  purposes  of  indus- 
try in  France,  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  similar  power 
employed  in  Britain.  The  commerce  of  France  has 
been  very  much  diminished  by  the  loss  of  her  colo- 
nies. The  value  of  the  colonial  imports,  in  1788, 
was  227.000,000  francs ;  in  1824,  it  was  only 
50,000,000:  the  exports  fur  1788  amounted  to' 
119,000,000;  in  1824,  to  44,000,000.  The  total 
value  of  exports  from  France,  in  1824,  was  440,542,000 
francs  ;  of  which  lo'3,056\000  were  productions  of 
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Chamavi,  and  Catti.  After  several  predatory  exjie- 
dilioiM  Uirough  Gaul,  in  which  they  even  passed  the 
Pyrenees,  Uiey  waged  bloody  wars  with  the  legions 
of  the  Roman  emperor*  Gordian,  Maximian,  Post- 
humius,  Constantius,  and  tlie  Cesar  Julian,  in  (Iaul, 
in  the  island  of  the  Itatavians,  and  in  liritaiii,  where, 
together  with  Uie  Saxons,  they  supported  the  usurper 
Carausius.  The  Saltans,  iuluibitants  of  the  country 
on  the  Saale,  were  particularly  distinguished.  They 
penetrated  to  the  Scheldt,  and  sustained  a  severe 
conflict  with  Julian.  In  the  fourth  century,  they 
became  as  formidable  in  the  west  of  the  Roman 
empire  as  the  Goths  were  in  the  east,  and  had  already 
established  themselves  in  Belgic  Gaul,  and  on  the 
Somme,  when  Clovis  the  Great,  of  the  Merovingian 
race,  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  dominion  in  (iaul,  by 
the  victory  of  Soissons,  in  480,  over  the  Roman  gene- 
ral Syagrius.  This  conqueror  reduced  the  A 1  lemaiin i , 
on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  by  die  battle  of  Zulpich 
(406) ;  the  Bretons  in  Annorica  (Bretagne).  in  507  ; 
and  the  Visigoths  in  Aquitaiiia  (the  maritime  dis- 
trict, extending  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees). 
I  le  also  removed  his  cousins,  the  princes  of  different 
tribes  of  the  Franks,  out  of  his  way,  by  violence  or 
treachery.  He  crowned  himself  at  Rlieims  (49f>), 
with  his  own  hands,  after  having  been  taptiied  by 
the  bishop  Remigius,  and  anointed  with  the  miracu- 
lous oil  brought  by  a  dove  from  heaven.*  On  this 
account,  the  successors  of  Clovis  received  from  the 
|K>pe  the  title  of  most  Christian  king  and  eldest  ton 
of  the  church.  The  Merovingian  dynasty  retained 
the  dominion  of  the  Franks  in  (iaul  and  Germany 
until  752.  The  four  sons  of  Clovis  divided  the  king- 
dom into  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  or  the  Eastern  and 
Western  monarchy  ;  and  the  latter  again  into  the 
kingdoms  of  Orleans,  Soissons,  and  Paris.  They 
conquered  Thuringia  and  Burgundy,  but  the  divisions 
of  the  empire — which  produced  bloody  civil  wars 
and  family  murders— the  imbecility  of  the  kings,  and 
the  invasions  of  the  Saracens  from  Spain,  distracted 
the  empire.  But  the  power  of  the  majores  damns 
(governors  of  the  palace,  afterwards  maires  dupalais) 
still  preserved  the  unity  of  the  monarchy.  These 
officers  finally  dispossessed  the  Merovingians  of  the 
throne.  Pepin  otlleristal,  Charles  Mattel,  Charle- 
magne, and  Pepin  the  Sliort,  are  particularly  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  the  second  or  Carloviugian 
race.  Heristal  made  the  Prisons  tributary  :  M artel 
frustrated  the  Moors  in  their  plans  of  conquest,  by 
the  victory  of  Tours,  732;  entirely  reduced  the  Pri- 
sons; compelled  the  Saxons  to  pay  tribute,  and  pro- 
moted the  extension  of  Christianity  by  means  of  St 
Boniface,  the  aoostle  of  the  Germans,  who  was  still 
more  favoured  by  Carloman  and  Pepin  the  Younger. 
The  feeble  ChiMeric  III.  was  finally  compelled  to 
exchange  the  purple  for  the  monastic  dress,  and  the 
major  domas  Pepin  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
consent  of  the  pope,  752.  From  him  sprang  the 
Carlovingians,  who  wore  the  crown  of  France  for  235 
years.  His  son  Charlemagne  extended  his  dominions 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  Lower  Kibe,  Uie  Saide,  ami  the 
Raab;  from  the  North  sea  and  the  Kydcr  to  the 
Garigliano,  in  Naples.  On  him,  the  master  of  France. 
Germany,  and  Italy,  the  pope,  Leo  HI.,  conferred 
(800)  the  imperial  crown  of  the  West.  The  govern- 
ments of  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  treated  him 
with  respect  and  friendship.  But  Uie  monarchy  fell 
to  pieces  under  lus  son  and  successor,  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire  (8 14 — 840\  The  sons  of  Louis,  after  much 
bloodshed,  divided  Uie  empire  by  Uie  treaty  of  Ver- 

•  A  citizen  of  Rheum  i»  *aid  to  have  urtd  the  fragments 
t*t  the  Ampoule  l*ee  Ampulla*,  which  waa  broken  daring 
the  revolution,  with  tome  drops  of  the  ointment  it  contained. 
Three  drone  were  put  in  the  new  Hash  uavd  at  the  corona, 
tion  of  Charle*  X..  as  all  the  antiquated  flummery  wai  to 
be  revived  on  that  occasion. 


dim  i84!t),  which  completed  the 
German  and  Italian  crowns  from  tin 
I.,  the  Bald,  obtained  France.  1 
proper  kingdom  of  France  begin 
this  treaty,  in  843.  (See  Sismoi 
Francttis.) 

5?.  Fn,m  Charles  Ihr  llnld  to  H 
987>.  The  decline  of  Uie  mow 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  oblige 
Uie  offices  of  counts  and  dukes  hei 
his  reign,  Uie  nobility  acquired  tJ 
being  summoned  by  the  arriere  6 
whole  country  was  threatened  by 
mies,  such  as  Uie  Normans  and  Si 
cursions  of  the  Normans  furni*hct 
aimed  at  independence,  wiUi  a  prei 
strong  castles,  which  soon  became 
port  of  Uie  feudal  nobility,  and  t 
Uie  oppression  which  they  exerci* 
tion.  The  royal  power  became  a 
or  feudal  superiority.  Charles  Um 
a  short  time,  the  dominions  of  (ha 
was  deposed  (887).  Burgundy  wi 
France,  and  Eudes,  count  of  Parts,  < 
estates  of  France,  on  account  of  h 
After  a  long  war,  Kudes  was  obligt 
crown  (897)  to  diaries  the  Simpl 
gians  continued  to  rule  in  France 
nigh  nobility  paid  litUe  regard  to  i 
Uiey  divided  the  domains  of  the  cr 
selves,  anil  Uie  crown  vassals  (the 
were  the  dukes  of  Francia,  Bti 
Normandy,  Aquitaiiia,  (Guieiuie),t 
ders,  Vermandois,  Champagne, 
and  Toulouse\  finally  made  th 
of  so  many  provinces,  that  only  S 
some  small  districts,  remained  to  U 
lovingians.  Lorraine  was  unite 
In  Uiis  unliappy  condition  of  the  c 
tance  of  the  ruling  dynasty  ilecli 
deaUi  of  Louis  V.  (987),  Hugh  (a 
duke  of  the  Isle  de  France,  count 
leans,  ascended  Uie  throne.  Char! 
Lorraine,  and  uncle  of  Louis,  was  > 
succession,  under  Uie  pretext  that, 
emperor  of  Germany,  he  could  no! 
France  ;  and  the  Capetian  race  (q. 
throne  of  the  Carlovingians.  The 
was  a  monarchy  without  strength, 
feudal  aristocracy.  There  were,  be 
civil  and  military  nobility,  forty 
descendants  of  Uiose  who  laid  rece; 
distribution  of  the  conquered  ten 
had  rendered  hereditary  as  earl] 
Charles  the  Bald ;  the  hearer  ol 
ruled  as  primu*  inter  parrt.  The 
were  obliged  to  reconquer  the  \n 
crown  from  these  proud  barons,  un 
mux  were  finally  established. 

3.  The  Increase  of  the  Ponrr  o 
the  Formafntn  of  the  Feudal  Est 
The  hereditary  kings  of  the  first  Ca 
the  power  of  the  crown  vassals,  1 
l>art  against  the  remainder,  aiat 
against  the  lay  vassals  in  general, 
acquired  tlie  crown  lands  and  royi 
itself,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth" 
only  an  area  equal  to  about  eight  « 
sent  departments,  with  about  1.50 
It  included  the  cities  of  Amiens. 
Paris,  Melun,  Orleans,  Nevers,and 
were  Uie  prof  «r  possessions  of  the 
by  Uie  entToacluneiits  of  the  i 
(Tlie  present  ]M>pulatHMi  of  this  u5 
8,000.000).     At   that  time,   1.    ' 


uoai  estates,  rump  1  v .  resisted 
foce  VIII.  and  the  clergy.  The 
I  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parlia- 
ill  the  crown  lands.  But  the 
still  formed  of  discordant  ma- 
1  extirpation  of  the  Templars 
icteristic  of  an  age  in  which  jus- 
f  power. 

'  and  Policy  of  Conquest  in 
;,  the  second  branch  of  the  male 
"Capet  (1328— 1689),  ascended 
onsent  of  the  states,  in  the  per- 
indson  of  Philip  III).  During 
with  England  kindled  the  spirit 
ity,  transformed  the  soldiers  into 
ring  peasants  into  wild  beasts. 
I,  Edward  III.  nephew  of  Philip 
iretensions  to  the  French  throne; 
h  excludes  females  from  the 
i  yet  been  established  as  a  fun- 
kiugdom.  W  hile  the  conqueror 
(1347),  and  compelled  the  cap- 
Good,  to  resign  (iuienne  and 


administration  ;  out  tne  am  onion  oi  conquest  involv- 
ed him  in  disadvantageous  wars.  He  maintained 
the  pretensions  of  his  family  to  Milan,  by  taking 
possession  of  that  duchy  ;  he  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  lie  divided  with  Ferdinand,  the 
Catholic  king  of  Spain;  but  his  ally  soon  deprived 
him  of  his  portion  of  the  spoil;  and  in  the  war  with 
the  league  formed  against  him  by  the  pope,  Julius  II. 
whose  confederates  were  Spain,  Austria,  England, 
Switzerland  and  Venice,  he  lost  Milan  and  the  supre- 
macy of  Genoa.  His  successor,  Francis  1.(1515 — 
•17),  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  Henry  II.  contested  in 
five  wars  the  power  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  and 
concluded  an  ineffectual  alliance  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis  I.  united  the 
duchy  of  Bretagne  permanently  witli  the  crown,  and 
rendered  the  royal  power  absolute;  whilst  the  power- 
ful vassals  accepted  offices  at  court,  and  even  the 
parliament  began  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  king. 
Henry  II.  recovered  Calais  from  the  English  (1558), 
and,  in  alliance  with  Maurice  of  Saxony,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  freedom  of  Germany,  conquered  the 
German  bishoprics  of  Mete,  Toul,  and  Verdun.     In 
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FUi-NDMNU— FOl.^UIER-TINVILLE. 


FOI'NDLINti ;  ii  cliilil  abandoned  by  its  |m rents, 
and  found  by  strangers.  Though  infanticide  was 
not  punished  among  the  ancient  nations,  yt:t  natural 
feeling  would  prompt  parents  rather  to  expose  their 
oil  spring,  and  leave  their  fate  to  aivident.  They 
usually  selected  places  which  were  much  frequented, 
where  there  was  a  greater  dianceof  tin* child  being 
Mived.  In  Athens  and  Home,  they  wen*  exposed  in 
particular  places,  hi  the  fourth  century ,  the  enq>er- 
ors  Valeutinian,  Valerius,  and  (iniiinn  prohilrited  this 
cruel  practice,  which  is  at  present  a  crime  by  the 
laws  of  all  civilised  nations.  Kven  in  ancient  times, 
the  state  made  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
exj>osed  children ;  but  foundling  hospitals  are  an 
institution  of  modern  times. 

The  foundling  hospital  in  Paris  was  established  in 
1(5*0,  ami,  up  to  1807,  had  received  -104,6^8  chil- 
dren. In  France,  the  nuiul>er  of  foimdlings,  in  1784, 
was  40,000;  iu  1798,  more,  than  51,(X)0.  and.  in 
1822.  138,500.  (See  the  priie  essay  of  lienoiston 
de  Chatenuneuf,  f'omtidrra/io/iM  *«r  it's  Enfants- 
TrttNrt's  dan*  lr*  Print'ijHmr  Etat*  df  /*/iim//*\ 
1824.)  According  to  the  author,  the  number  of 
foundlings  lias  increase* I,  hi  the  last  forty  years,  in 
almost  all  European  countries,  but  in  the  greatest 
proportion  in  France.  Foundling  hospitals  diminish 
not  only  the  exposing  of  chili Iren,  but  also  render 
infanticide  and  intentional  nl>ortion  less  frequent.  In 
many  ca<es,  the  children  are  Ik* tier  nursed  and  edu- 
cated tlu.ii  they  would  lie  at  home  by  bad  parent 
and  liud  nurses.  The  objection  that  foundling  hos- 
pitals contribute  to  the  corruption  of  morals  is  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  the  preservation  of  so  many 
unfortunate  beings  trom  destruction.  The  objection 
formerly  drawn  from  the  great  mortality  in  found- 
ling hoNpitals,  lias  lieen  removed  in  a  great  degree 
by  improvements  in  the  regulation  of  these  establish- 
ments, particularly  by  sending  the  children  into  the 
country  to  lie  nursed  under  proper  superintendence. 

For  ST,  or  FOST,  among  printers.  &c.  ;  a  set  of 
tyjies,  sorted  for  use,  that  includes  running  letters, 
large  and  small  capitals,  single  letters,  double  letters, 
{K>ints,  commas,  lines,  numerals,  &c.  ;  as  a  fount  of 
Knglish,  of  Pica,  Hourgeois,  &c.  A  fount  of  100,000 
characters,  which  is  a  common  fount,  would  <*ontain 
0000  types  of  a,  3000  of  r,  11,000  of  c,  0000  of  *, 
3000  of  //*,  and  uliottt  30  or  40  of  X\  j  ,  y,  and  z. 
Kut  this  is  only  to  lie  iimkrstood  of  the  lower-case 
types ;  those  of  the  upper  case  having  otlier  propor- 
tions, which  we  need  not  here  enumerate. 

FOINTA1N,  or  ARTIFICIAL  FOUNTAIN,  in 
hydraulics :  a  machine  or  contrivance  by  which 
water  is  violently  spouted  or  ilarted  up  ;  called  also 
a  j*'(  <Vfun.  There  are  various  kinds  of  artificial 
fountains,  but  all  formed  by  a  pressure,  of  one  sort 
or  another,  ii|k>ii  the  water  ;  vis.,  either  the  pressure 
or  weight  of  a  head  of  water,  or  the  pressure  arising 
from  the  spring  ami  elasticity  of  the  air,  &c.  When 
these  are  formed  by  the  pressure  of  a  head  of  water, 
or  any  other  fluid  of  the  same  kind  with  the  foun- 
tain, or  jet,  then  will  this  spout  up  nearly  to  the  same 
height  as  that  head,  abating  only  a  little  for  the  resis- 
tance of  the  air,  with  that  of  the  adjutage,  &c,  in 
tlie  fluid  rushing  Uirotigh;  Imt,  when  the  foimtain  is 
produced  by  any  other  force  than  tlie  pressure  of  a 
column  of  the  same  fluid  with  itself,  it  will  rise  to 
sneh  a  height  as  is  nearly  equal  to  the  altitude  of  a 
column  of  the  same  fluid,  whose  pressure  is  equal  to 
the  given  force  that  pro* luces  the  fountain.  In 
<treece,  ewry  principal  town  had  public  fountains  or 
conduits,  some  of  which  wen-  of  handsome  design 
and  of  beautiful  execution.  In  the  city  of  Megan, 
mi  Achaia,  there  was  a  public  fountain  established 
by  Theugenes, which  was  celebrated  for  its  grandeur 
and  magnificence.      The  Pm-tn„  a  fountain  ;it  Cor- 


\  inth,  was  encircled  by  an  enclosure  of  v 
which  was   sculjitured   into  various  g 
which  the  water  ran  into  a  splemlid 
Mime  material.     Another  fountain  in  C 
was  called  Iatmu,  was  encircled  by  a  h 
tico,  under  which   were  srats  for  the 
ii|N)ii  during  tlie  extreme  heats  of  sum 
the  cool  air  from  the  falling  waters.     I 
wood  of   /Esrulapius   at    Kpidaurus, 
fountain  that  Pausanias  cites  as  remaii 
beauty  of  its  decorations.     At  Messiic 
also    two   elegant  fountains,   one    ca 
and  the  other  t'lrpafdm.     Pausonia*  a! 
sexeral  other  fountains  in  various  yar 
celel>rated  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
tectural  and  sculptural  decorations. 

The  ancient  fondness  for  fountain*   * 
Italy  ami  the   Fast.      The   French  a 
for    their  fountains,  but   Italy,   more 
Home,  is  still  more  so.     The  fountains 
of   the    Tiuleries,   of    tlie  orangery   i 
at  St  Cloud,  ami  other    places   in  tin 
hood,    are    splendid    structures.       I'l 
and   most    auinired   fountains    at  or 
are     those    in  front  of  St     Peter's 
Aldobrandiiii  at  Frascati,  of  the  Term 
Janictilum.  of  tlie  gardens  of  the  lieb 
Vatican,  of  the  Villa  llorghese.  which  ii 
audience  cluimlxrr  a  splendid  fountain  i 
I  toman   ]>alnis  iu   height,  ornamental 
va**es  ajid  flowers  ;  the  fotiiiUiins  of  In 
fountains  of  St  Paul,  of  the    Acqua  . 
many  others  described   in  the  nnmen 
tlmt  ancient  city.     Sir  Henry  Motion 
his  Klementsof  Architecture,  a  foimtaii 
Angelo,  in  tlie  figure  of  a  sturdy  woma 
bundle  of  clothes,  from  wlM*nce  the  wat 
supplies  the  basin. 

FOl'  Q  IE,  Henry  ArcrsTis,  banm 
a  distinguished  Prussian  general  in  Uie 
war,  born  in  IfitM,  was  tlescended  from 
man  family,  which  liad  fletl,  on  occulta 
jKTsccutioiis  to  the  Hague.     Fouque 
coiiflilence  of  Frederic  tlie  <i  rent  ;  and 
du  llaron  d*-  In   Mutt?  fnutfui-  (2  vols., 
by  liuttner.  tlie  secretary  of  Fnuqut').* 
his   corres|«>ndeiicc  with  Frederic  tin 
therefore  highly  interesting.     His  neph 
ten  his   life  (lierlin.     1825),    from  (m 
(ieneral   Fouque  died  May  V.   1771, 
Cienimn  writer,  tlie  llaron  tie  la  M 
nephew  to  this  general. 

FOrgtlKR-TISVILLK.  Amh.? 
notorious  for  his  ferocious  cruelty  in  tin 
revolution,  was  liorn  at  Herouellfs,  nea 
iu  1747.  Ills  excesses  obliged  him  to  s 
of  a  prwurrttr  nn  I  hair  let  (attorney  m 
this  name),  which  he  had  purchased,  u 
himself  insolvent.  Asa  member  of  the  i 
tribunal,  lie  distinguished  himself  by 
iu  pronouncing  the  verdict  of  guilty,  Mid 
attention  of  Koliespierre.  who  gave  ma 
public  accuser  hetiire  this  tribunal, 
now  ljecame  numberless.  Fouqaier  < 
scandalous  articles  of  accusation  again 
Marie  Antoinette.  His  thirst  for  bk 
have  been  increased  by  gratification,  uf 
a  real  insanity.  He  propose*!  the  execu 
spierre  ami  all  the  memhers  of  the  rerr 
bunal,  0th  Thcrmidor,  1 794,  was  hansel 
the  14th  Thcrmidor  (Aug.  1),  1794,  ■ 
He  diet!  May  7.  17«.»5,  under  the  g 
cowardly  manner,  and  as  infamously  as 
There  tlocs  iK)t  appear  to  be  a  trah  « tfc 
monster,  which  can  entitle  his 


n- ■%«:»    vim^iiirr^   it  n."»  me  riirct 

Jerstnml  the  pa*«t,  and  cannot 
t  was  not  the  accident  of  a  day 
,  and  tore  in  pieces  Man  peon's 

parliaments  ;  it  was  not  the 
itiori  of  the  states-general,  that 
I  monarchy  ;  even  without  the 

tiers-ttat,  the  revolut  ion  must 
?he  deficit  was  not  the  cause, 
imp  policy  which  had  produced 
re  soon  produced  another,  for 
panion  of  despotism.     Hatred 

the  people  to  revolt;  they 
:  they  might  have  been  dis- 
om*t ;  but  they  would  have 
n  sooner  or  later.  Permanent 
,  liave  been  restored  by  sup- 
1  tyranny,  under  cover  of  artil- 
ry  tliat  they  should  be  over- 
[.  might  have  dispersed  the 
it  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  he 
I  out  the  ideas  of  liberty  from 
»jecK     It  was  not  merely  the 


mini 
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£<)j  a>>riiru   us    riguta   111  wc   iujui   jin-anivr:  f 

the  king  was  compelled  to  order  the  nobility  and 
clergy  to  unite  with  the  tiers-tiat  (June  27),  then 
the  ancient  royal  authority  was  lost.  If  these  con- 
cessions of  the  king  had  seemed  to  render  his  con- 
currence in  the  wishes  of  the  nation  probable,  the 
irritation  was,  therefore,  the  greater,  when  an  army 
of  20,000  men  was  assembled  under  marshal  Broglio, 
and  Necker  was  suddenly  dismissed.  The  tocsins 
were  sounded,  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  king  to 
dismiss  the  troops,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Paris,  where  the  people  were  inflamed  by  the 
harangues  of  Camille  Desmoulins  (guillotined  April 
f»,  1794).  The  Bastile  was  taken  (July  14,  1789), 
the  national  guard  established,  and  put  under  the 
command  of  Lafayette,  and  Louis  was  compelled  to 
recall  Necker,  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  to  adopt 
the  tri-coloured  national  cockade ;  whereupon,  in 
the  session  of  Aug.  4.,  after  the  feudal  system, 
on  the  motion  of  the  viscount  de  Noailles,  liad  been 
unanimously  abolished  by  the  assembly,  Louis  was 
proclaimed  the  restorer  of  French  liberty.  In  the 
midst  of  this  tempest,  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
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2?M  Fox. 

of  white  mi\ed  wilh  it  in  dillcrcut  proportions.     It    the  mnrlct -places.      A  Unit  this  time,  lie 
inluibits  the  northern  |mrt  of  Asm  an<l  America  ;  l»nt    adopt  the  peruliar  language  ami  manner* 
ii  comparison  of  tlios**  of  thiscouutry  with  tin*  foreign,    ism,  and  rxpericnci-d  some  nf  the  |*r»* 
will,  in  all  pmh.hihly.  prove  them  to  be  distinct,  as     which  all  active  iiovcltv.  in  tin*  way  u 
has  been  suggested  by  V.  I  uvier.  opinion,  was  in  those  itajs  ex|m»i*l.     At 

lUii  fu.i  (f '  fulrux).  This  species  is  found  through-  fn.inwrrs  of  Fox  were  fir*l  il*-in>iiinuttnl  ^ 
oiii  Norili  America,  and  has  lieen  considered  as  itirn-  consilience  of  their  tn  mhliiig  mode  of  ik 
lical  with  the  common  fo\  of  Furopc,  though  there  rails  on  the  map  Piracy  to  trriiibl**  Iwfurr 
ran  1m-  ho  doubt  of  their  diflWeuce.  The  general  In  Hi.!.*,  hi*  was  sent  a  prisoner  tn  ('nut 
colour  of  this  fox,  in  summer,  is  bright  ferrugiiioii<.  having  ascertained  tin*  pacific  tendency  < 
on  the  head,  kick,  ami  sides.  llciicath  the  chin  it  Irines.  had  him  *cl  nt  liberty.  Ilr  «a« 
is  white,  whilst  the  thnKil  and  neck  an*  of  a  dark  treated  willi  gmit  severity  by  tin*  euuii 
pray.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  towards  the  tail  inicy.  in  coii>ecpieiice  of  his  interruption  o 
an'  very  pale  nil.  It  is  nliont  two  feet  long  and  during  ili\ine  srrvicc,  niul  rxclaiunlim 
eighteen  inches  high.  The  skins  are  much  sought  churches,  and  was  more  than  once  olihgeij 
for,  and  are  employed  in  various  manufactures.  ■  terfemice  of  the  protector  ft»r  hi*  trenlniu 
When  caught  young,  lliey  may  In*  domesticated  to  a  •  oencdon  of  a  fast  appointed  on  account  of 
certain  decree,  but  are  always  unpleasant  from  the  cut  ion  of  the  Protestants  abroad,  In:  in 
fetor  of  their  urine.  I  pa|>cr  to  tlu;  heads  ami  governors  of  the 

i'nmwl  f».r  (<\  tfrntssufivt).  This  differs  very  which  he  forcibly  described  tin*  incoie 
much  from  the  common  fox.  'lhe  colour  of  his  fur  similar  severity  at  home.  In  IGGti,  lie  «i 
is  a  sort  of  gray,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  black  .  from  prison  by  onier  of  Cliarles  II..  and  ii 
and  white  hair.  He  has  a  black  cross  on  his  slum  I-  m-i  alioiit  forming  the  people,  who  lutd  to 
dens,  from  which  lie  derives  hi<  name.  Tlie  muzzle,  t  doctrines,  into  a  foniuil  ami  united  society 
lower  jmrts  of  the  body  and  the  ft  el  are  black ;  the  j  he  married  the  widow  of  judge  Fell,  u 
tail  is  terminated  with  white.  It  inhabits  the  northern  simple  manner  whi<  h  still  distinguishes  tit* 
|  «irts  cit*  America,  and  may,  perhaps  be  only  a  varie-  of  his  followers,  ami  soon  a  tier  went  U 
ty  of  the  black  fox.  where  he  renin  i  net  I  two  years,  which  he  ei 

tirtiiif-it  (t\  ritirntf-arzi-ntufux)  is  common  through-  making  prt>scl\les.  i  hi  his  return,  he  » 
out  the  norl hern  parts  of  Ameriea,  more  particularly  iigo  \\  onesier  jail,  but  was  quickly  r»! 
in  the  ueighlxHirhoo.l  of  habitations.  Its  general  went  to  Holland.  He  soon  after  n'turtm 
colour  is  gray.  1  becoming  gradually  darker  from  the  cast  in  a  suit  for  tithes, which  lie  defined 
shoulders  to  the  hips.  It  has  a  sharp  head,  marked  to  j^y  ;  and.  in  liisi,  again  visited  die 
by  a  blackish-gray  triangle,  which  gives  it  nf»eculiar  ,  when*  lie  did  not  long  n  main  ;  and.  Ins 
physiognomy.      1  he  tail  is  thick  ami  bushy.  •  coming  impnin-d  by  incessant  toil,  imprisu 

Swift  for  (/'.  rr/or,  Sav).  '1  his  lieauliful  little  stilieriiig,  lie  lived  more  n-timl  until  hr 
animal,  which  was  first  accurately  dcscrilicd  by  Mr  ■  |ti!M),  in  the  sixty -se\eiuh  year  of  his  ng 
Say,  iuluibils  the  great  plains  which  lie  at  the  base  si\«*  of  a  few  separate  piece*,  the  writn 
of  the  Itocky  mountains,  ll  is  much  smaller  than  are  collected  into  three  vols,  folio  ;  the  £r 
Uu*  other  A nurican  species,  and  forms  its  habiUition  contains  his  Journal,  tlie  sernml  Ins  rp 
b>  burrowing.     It  is  distinguished  by  its  extraonliu-    the  third  bis  Doctiiual  Pieces.     Hr  was  u 

nry   sp i,  which  appears  to  siiqiiiss  that  of  any     a  man  of  strong  uatunil  parts  ;  and  II  i 

other  animal.  It  can  joss  the  flee  I  est  antelope,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  meekness,  hut 
ceeins  rather  to  tly  than  touch  the  ground  in    its  ,  lem|»erauce. 

course.  It  is  even  stated,  tlmt  such  is  its  rapid  mo-'  FOX,  John  ;  an  In^Ush  chunk  h'.*i 
tioii.  that  the  etlect  produced  on  the  eye  is  that  of  a  born  at  I  Jos  ton,  in  laiieoiudnre.  m  l/il" 
line  swiftly  drawn  along  the  siirfmre,  tlie  |«irts  of  the  ;  aire  of  sixteen,  he  was  entered  at  Ifr.iirl 
animars  U>dy  lieiug  wholly  undistmguishahie.  Its  letre,  uxfonl.  and.  in  1013.  w..*  el#i  i#il  a 
body  is  sIcikUt.  and  the  tail  rather  long,  cylindrical,  i  Magdalen  college,  in  the  sum*  ui.ivtrsjij 
and  black.  The  liair  is  fine,  dense,  and  soft.  It  '  im;  hiuiselt  to  llieoloiry  willi  treat  ttv 
somewhat  n'sendiles  the  (\  wrxitc,  which  inliubits  the  s«*cn'tly  Ut-iine  a  convert  to  the  prion  j 
vaM  plains  of  Tartary.  (  reformat  ion.      Thi-;  tendency  lie  in  e  at  I 

FOX,  (iko'u.f,  the  found'T  of  the  society  of  peeled,  a  charge  of  hen*sy  fi»;iowt*l.  hi 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  wa<l>oru  at  Drayton,  in  Leices-  imlgment  of  his  codc^c.  he  was.  in  l^lj 
1  end  lire,  in  Ki^l.  His  father,  who  was  n  weavir.  In  the  reiiin  of  l.ilward  \  I.,  be  was  nst* 
educated  1 1 i in  religiously.  li«»iii£j  appn'iiticfsl  to  a.  fell(»wship;  but,  in  the  n>igu  of  Mary,  i: 
grazier,  he  was  much  employed  in  the  keeping  of  in&r  that  (ianliner  was  devi>iug  mf*an>  to 
sheep  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  so  solitary  an  employ-  i  he  went  abroad,  uih!  gained  a  liTeiiuoul  I 
meat  confirmed  tlmt  tendency  to  enthusiasm  which  .  im;  the  press  for  an  eminent  printer  at  III 
he  displayed  from  his  infancy.  At  the  age  of  nine-  ,  he  laid  the  first  plan  of  his  Acts  and  Mut 
teen,  he  jiersuaded  himself  that  he  had  received  a  di-  j  the  Church.  On  die  ac-cesiion  of  Kliaibi 
vine  command  to  forsake  everything  else, ami  devote  ;  tunieil  to  his  native  <*ouiitry.  am)  w»«  rerr 
himself  solely  to  religion.  He  accordingly  forsook  most  friendly  maimer  by  his  former  puj*l 
his  n-lations.  «M|iiip|>ed  Iums4»lf  in  a  leathern  doublet,  of  Noriolk.  who  maintained  him  as  long  a 
and  wandered  trom  place  to  place.  sup|M>rting  him-  ami  M'ttlttl  a  |ieiisiou  on  him  at  hi»  ileatlu 
M-lf  as  he  con  id.  lieiug  diseoventl  in  the  meln>j>olis,  Cecil  also  obutiueil  for  him  a  pndieiid  iii  t 
his  friends  induced  him   to  n*tuni ;  he.  however,  re-    of    Salisbury;    and  he  might    have 


warned  with  litem  a  very  short  lime,  nasiimiug  a  i  higher  preferment  if  he  would  liuve  subsn 
life  of  itinerancy,  in  which  he  fasted  much,  walked  j  articles  enforced  by  the  ecch-siustira!  nun 
abroad  in  retired  places,    studying  the   Ibble,  and  ,  In    l.~»7.~»,  a  perseiiitiou   tm»k  place  nf  \i 


sometimes  sjit  in  a  hollow  tree  for  a  day  together.  In 
lti-IS.  he  Ugaii  lo  propagate  his  opinions,  and  coni- 
nieuceil  public  preacher  at  Manchester ;  where  he 
mmiii  after  made  excursions  through  tlie  ueighUiur- 
ing  comities,  where  lie  preuclu.il  to  tin*  people  in 


Anabaptists,  when  Fox  sought  an  atnlienc 
U'lh,  ami  emleavoured  to  convince  tier  of 
ami  injustice  of  condemning  tiirm  to  tin 
iImiL,  greatly  esteemed  and  laawntnL  ib  ■ 
seventieth  year.     Ilu  principal  work  r*  i 


I  toe  26th  of  October,  the  con- 
session,  and  the  directory  corn- 
er.  Thibeaudeau's  Mem.  «ur  la 
trectoire,  Paris,  1824,  2  vols.) 
w  consisted  of  the  council  of 
ers),  and  the  council  of  the  five 
utive  directory  (Barras,  Rewbel, 
B-Lepeaux,  and  Letourneur)  re- 
ndee,  but  substituted  mandats  for 
1 796)  without  success.  Thismea- 
tie  embarrassment  of  the  finances, 
uble  bankruptcy  of  the  republic. 
te  of  science  held  its  first  session 
i  national  consistory,  sworn  to 
utces  of  the  council  of  Trent,  was 
evolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor 
irmcd  the  power  of  the  directory, 
erous  internal  revolutions,  the 
anquered  Savoy  and  Nice,  Bel- 
ly to  the  Rhine,  and  the  Nether- 
li,  at  the  head  of  inexperienced 
ed  victorious  by  the  strategy  of 
jimitrein  tartioq  roulri  not  resist. 


American  republics,  ami  new  occasions  of  war  soon 
sprang  up  on  the  European  continent.  Rome  was 
transformed  into  a  republic  (Feb.  10,  1798),  Switzer- 
land conquered,  and  the  execution  of  the  project  of 
attacking  Great  Britain  in  her  most  vital  point,  the 
Indies,  was  attempted,  by  Bonaparte's  expedition 
into  Egypt.  But  the  French  fleet  was  annihilated,  at 
Aboukir,  by  Nelson  ;  general  Bonaparte  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  Syria ;  and  the  second  coalition  was  formed, 
at  the  instigation  and  by  the  subsidies  of  Britain. 
The  Porte  declared  war  against  France  ;  the  congress 
at  Rastadt  was  dissolved  after  the  assassination  of 
two  French  ambassadors  ;  Austria  and  Russia  united 
themselves  with  the  Porte,  and  Naples  undertook  to 
avenge  the  pope.  The  republic  crushed  its  ally,  the 
king  of  Sardinia  (December,  1798),  to  secure  Upper 
Italy,  and  the  republican  army  entered  Naples,  in 
triumph,  and  founded  the  Parthenopean  republic. 
Tuscany  was  likewise  occupied.  But  the  fortune  of 
arms  was  soon  clianged.  The  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians gained  several  battles,  and  conquered  Italy 
(1799).  But  Holland  and  Switzerland  were  success- 
fnllv  defended  •  the  former  hv  Hrnne.  the  latter  bv 
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franc::,  (history.) 


government,  the  two  oilier  consuls  (CamWrre*  ami 
Le  Brim)  having  only  a  deliberative  voice.  The  le»is. 
lati\e  jiower  was  in  the  Imiitls  of  a  tribunate  of  100, 
ami  a  #»#r/«  it's: ixlatif  of  :vx>  members  a  fifth  of 
wlu mi  were,  to  be  renewed  annually.  The  former 
discussed  the  laws  promised  by  the  consuls  ;  the  lat- 
ter decided  upon  the  in  by  a  sileitt  vote :  neither  of 
these  lilies  could  propose  any  law.  The  coimiU. 
legislators,  and  tribunes  were  chosen,  not  by  the 
jwoplc,  but  l»y  a  MfHut  nmsrrratvur,  which  counted 
of  eighty  members,  at  least  forty  years  old,  and  sup- 
plied  its  own  vacancies  on  the  nomination  of  the 
first  consul,  the  tribunate,  and  the  legislative  body. 
None  of  these  bodies  were  resiMWsible.  This  con- 
stitution  underwent  some  modifications  in  August, 
1S02,  wlien  Ikuiaparte  was  dirlared  consul  for  life  : 
the  government  now  appointed  the  presidents  of  the 
departmental  assemblies  and  the  electoral  colleges, 
and  the  first  consul  apj>ointed  his  successor  and  the 
senators,  &c. ;  the  gov  eminent  convoked,  adjourned, 
and  prorogued  the  legislative  bodies  at  pleasure. 
Bouu|>artc  had  scarcely  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, when  every  lhiii*r  received  a  new  form,  lie 
levied  an  army,  and,  alter  ineffectual  offers  of  peace 
to  liritain  and  Austria,  passed  the  great  St  Ber- 
nard.  restored  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  conquered 
at  Marengo  (June  1 1,  IS(Ki) ;  after  which  Moreau 
decided  the  war  with  Austria  by  the  lwttle  of  Ho. 
henliiiden  (Dec.  3.  IhOO).  I.a  Vendee  was  ap]ie»scd( 
anil  a  treaty  of  jicace  concluded  with  the  I'nited 
States  of  North  America.  Austria  was  coni|)ellid 
to  abandon  liritain,  and  to  siirn  the  |»cace  of  Lnne- 
ville  in  the  name  of  the  (teruian  empire  (Feb.  U, 
1X01).  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to 
the  republic,  and  this  river  ln-auiic  the  lioundary  be- 
tween France  and  (Germany.  This  treaty  was  fol- 
lowed by  those  with  Naples,  Russia,  the  Ottoman 
Forte,  that  of  Amiens  with  Britain  (March  27, ISO*  , 
and  the  concordate,  concluded  with  Pius  VII..  which 
made  the  Catholic  religion  once  more  the  established 
religion  of  France.  From  that  period,  the  diplo- 
macy of  Na]K)leoi!  governed  the  continent  of  Kuroj-c 
for  thirteen  years.  The  kingdom  of  Ktruria  was 
created,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Parma ;  the  great 
plan  of  indemnification  was  dictated  to  the  tieniuin 
empire  by  France  ;  Switzerland  received  an  act  of 
mediation,  and  united  itself  with  France  ;  Holland 
was  treated  almost  as  a  |>art  of  Fm nee,  and  receded 
a  constitution  from  ParU  ;  Piedmont.  Parma,  anil 
Piacenza  were  incorporated  with  France,  and  the  first 
consul  w;i<i  apfKiinted  president  of  the  Italian  rcpul>- 
lic.  In  France,  order,  security,  and  tranquillity  mic- 
eeednl  to  the  tumult  of  a  revolution.  Many  deport iil 
individual**  obtained  |»ermi*sion  to  return  home;  the 
severe  measures  agniiist  the  emigrants  were  softened  ; 
fn-c  exercise  of  n'ligi«»n  restored  ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  legion  of  honour  (May  1!).  IN(tt)  united 
the  naiionand  the  army  with  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  war  with  Britain  was  renew ed 
(May  18,  ISO.'*),  and  conspiracies  spread  terror  in 
France,  the  victories  of  Napoleon  won  him  the  favour 
of  the  nation,  ami  enabled  him  to  convert  the  repiiln 
hc  into  a  hereditarv  moiiarc'.v.  For  further  in  lor- 
ination.  see  the  article  Itouajmrfr. 

3.  Hixtury  of  thv  Eiufiir*-  of  frattrr  t:»  f/ir  llrtturn- 
fion  of  thr  liuurtionx  ami  Hnynlttf  I  May  IN,  IS04 — 
May  it.  IS1 1).  May  IS.  lsnj,  appeared  \\\v*euntti* 
ruitsultr  urgnntyH*\  \\  hieli  declared  Napoleon  emperor 
of  the  French,  and  the  imprri.il  dignity  hereditary  in 
his  family.  This  decree  of  the  senate,  and  the  im- 
perial decree  of  Manh  3'>,  ISOti,  regulated  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  imperial  family,  the  inheritance,  Un- 
titles, and  appanages  of  its  incmliers,  and  their  par- 
ticular relations  to  the  person  of  the  emperor.  Tlie 
civil  list  remained  as  it  had  liaen  fixed  by  tlte  consti- 
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tut  ion  of  1 T* 1 1  —  *>:1.om,0i  m  livresanniiul 
same  time  were  established  the  great  ofl 
«'iupire.  to  whom  the  marshals  and  coun 
lonirnl ;  and  the  supreme  imperial  trill 
was  to  judi:e  omciico  of  inemU-rs  of  t 
family  ami  of  the  hitrh  officers  of  state,  li 
and  all  crimes  against  the  stale  or  Uir  en 
electoral  colleges  alst  received  u  precise  o 
The  scna'e  remained  ;  but  the  ap|«>uiu 
senators,  and  the  right  of  fixing  their  nu 
given  to  the  emperor.  The  legislative  bi 
preserved ;  but  the  tribunate,  which  alo 
on  op]K>sitiont  was  suppressed  August  In. 
new  einj>eror  crowned  himself  aikl  his  * 
sence  of  Pius  Nil.,  in  the  church  of  N 
December  a?,  1804.  Three  months  later 
1805),  the  emperor  of  the  French  was  m 
ludy,  ami  solemnly  crowned  (May  ?b.  in 
the  order  of  the  iron  crown  was  es4&hii*li 
the  Ligurian  republic),  ami  tlie  priDci}*] 
talla.  were  soon  after  incorjionited  w. 
Lucca  and  Piomliino  were  erected  into  a 
conferred  on  one  of  the  emperor's  si*tcrs, 
a ud  Piacenza  wen*  placed  under  the  Fm 
inent.  The  cm|**ror  of  Austria  and  mz 
princes  acknowledged  Napoleon  as  eraj 
Russian  and  Swedish  chart:*- *  d'ajfatm 
and  the  French  ambassadors.  Peters! aire 
holm.  Sweden  concluded  a  sidrddy  treat 
tain,  and  Russia  entered  into  a  thir 
with  Britain  (April.  1M&)  against  Fn 
FreiM'h  liad  aire;:- 1 y  (June  3,  1NU)  taker 
of  Hanover.  Uhe  emperor  of  France 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  British  ma 
wherever  his  | tower  extended,  and  thre 
lain  with  a  descent.  Pitt  therefore  dr 
(August,  1805)  into  the  coalition,  ami 
army  marched  from  their  encampment  a 
to  ( iennuiiy.  'I  he  war  was  of  slmri  dun 
surrender  of  an  Austrian  army,  under  Mi 
(October  17  ,  ami  the  battle  of  AusterlrtJ 
2)»  produced  the  peace  ofPresbnnr  I>f 
1805),  in  which  Austria  was  coin]  **1  led 
about  -J  1 , 1 ' H )  Mpiare  miles,  and  3.um.00i 
tants  (among  them  the  Tyrolese).  Na|«il 
his  allies,  the  nilers  of  Ma \ aria  ami  VV 
niyal  cn»wns  and  full  M>ven*iLnitT.  which 
enjoy  uinler  the  (lernian « mpire.  1  lie  Ut 
granted  to  Baden.  Fach  of  these  t 
likewise  rcwiveda  considerable  increase 
and  inhabitants.  '1  he  kingdom  of  Italy  « 
by  the  ad>  lit  ion  of  !(».(>' R)  «<piare  miles.; 
obtainiMl  a  devilled  preilomiiuuice  m%pr 
princes.  The  vu-tury  of  the  British  - 
(October  tfl.  1M>,'»)  over  the  united  tett 
and  Spain,  deslniyed  an  armament  whir 
six  yeais  of  preparation,  ami  ti*VllOj 
ITi^I  ciiiuioit  and  lO.tDN)  men  tell  into 
of  the  \ictors.  Na|H>leon  at  this  tar 
his  system  of  operations  acninst  Rr 
s:nicted  by  re|Niitetl  exi^nenrf1,  that 
could  meet  the  British  successfully  by 
solved  to  compter  them  by  land,  and  alt 
the  continental  system  (»j.  \  .).  m  supprrs 
course  with  Britain.  \^  i ill  this  \  iew.  he 
Hanover  to  Pnioia.  which  involved  that 
war  with  Britain.  'I  he  dynasty  of  Na| 
ciared  to  have  fortVited  tin*  throne,  imao 
bn  ach  <;f  its  cm:n-„'i  meats  with  France 
Boua|>arte  was  uk;:de  king  of  Naples 
(March  :iO,  |si?o) ;  Louis,  the  second  faro 
I m) leon,  kinur  of  Hollaml ;  Napoleon'i 
Fugene  BeanhaniaK  whocn  be  had  ; 
created  viceroy  of  Italy,  ami  married  t«- 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria  ;  Alesai 
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■  >nm  ill  Ihfl  emperor,  was  Created 
■JrJiaiel;  Talleyrand,  Ilie  minister  of 
•-  prim*  of  Bene  re  mo  ;  Benindottr, 
IrJ.orvu  ;  Joachim  Mural,  grand  duke 
i  Berg;  ant  Stephanie  Bcauhsnuiei. 
■pPtai,  wham  Napoleon  tiad  adopted, 
■urriace  to  tiie  ci-owu.  prince  of  linden. 
n  iuuiifdiately  belonged  to  ihe  new 
■reunited  wiih  it,  were  to  be  attached  lo 
r»ltniive  -)>(<-m.     '1  lie  imperial  family 
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»0»r 
roaniigmed  March  30,  II 
•wa,  W'urternbrrg,  and  Baden, 
a  af  (he  "jrrrul  empire,"  Mid  Ihe  incor- 
Im  eleclonrte  of  Hanover  with  Prussia, 
■in- the  political  union  of  Ihe  German 
dm  established  the  confederation  of 
».],  pf  which  lie  wiis  recognised  pro- 
»,  1MW  :  and  Francis  II.  resigned  Ihe 
nef  Grrrnnny.  Augusta.  Meanwhile, 
antinn  lo  Talleyrand  of  n  plot  against 
*  emperor  hod  awakened  feelings  of 
Mr*.  Ruuin,  wIhi  had  not  lieen  in- 
pnuw  of  Preiburg.  entered  upon  nefio- 
tne  titalh  of  liie  Itritidi  minister.  Fox. 
m  in  llir situation  of  nlfiiirs,  prevented 
liking  favournhly.  The  emperor  of 
ito  ratify  the  preliminaries  adopted  by 
i  British  nmbitsunilor  Lauderdale  was 
I.  In  Ihe  ainumn  of  the  Tear  1800, 
M  united  witii  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
■t  France.  The  Prussian  cabinet  liad 
.  to  •mane  a  threatening  posture  to- 
.  by  Irifbmwtioii  of  the  oners  of  France 
muter  to  Britain,  and  had  projerled  u 
•deracy,  to  counterbalance  that  ol  tlie 
■Inn),  after  offering  peace  more  than 
•rxviitrd  Ibe  challenge,  and  the  battles; 
fnedland  cost  Prussia  half  of  her  terri- 
jrrman  pi-iocts  (Ilime-Cmsel,  Bruns- 
irsje)  were  erased   fnun  ilie  catalogue 

were  created.  Ibe  confederation  of 
aa  strengthened  liy  the.  accession  of 
»  ;  and  the  accession  of  Russia  and 
-  rnotineiital  system  was  made  the  basis 
if  TUmi  (July  7  and  U,  1807).  Austria 
1  neutral,  awaiting  u  more  favourable 
jf  eiectiiii  its  long-clierished  projects 
c*.  Napoleon  had  no  sooner  secured 
e  east  and  north,  than  the  condition  uf 
I  of  the  Pyrenees  drew  his  attention  to 
Portugal  was  still  reluctant  to  break 
A  French  array  was  therefore  natrched 
in,  which  occupied  Portugal  willioul 
The  royal  family  Had  to  Hraiil  (Novem- 
A  fiunilr  quarrel,  of  the  most  indeenmus 
Kracted  llie  court  of  Madrid.  Napoleon 
the  character  of  a  mediator,  and  the 
s  H'.  was  induced  lo  resign  the  crown 
Bajonue,  in  ihe  emperor's  favour.  Toe 
en,  too,  were  obliged  to  renounce  their 
rph,  the  king  of  Naples,  was  created 
u,  and  Ihe  grand  duke  of  lleru  ascended 
Naples.  But  ll«eveuts  in  Spain  affected 
Uresis  of  the  house  of  Hapsburrj ;  and 
e  of  Ibe  Spanish  nation,  supported  by 
to  Ihe  French  troops,  seemed,  to  the 
amaa,  to  afford  nn  opportunity  for  uvrr- 
f  new  arrangements  in  Germany  mid 
■Jiswndine  the  interview  of  Napoleon 
ror/vf  Russia  at  Lrfurt  (q.  v,'J,  (Septem- 
e  pending  negotiations  willi  Vienna  and 
■riou  of  Paris  and  Petersburg,  ami  ihe 
Napoleon  in  the  Peninsula,  Austria, 
haJ  previously    disavoweil    unfriendly 


intentions  toward*  France,  entered  into  a  new  nllinnc* 
with  Great  Britain,  mid  irMimed  hostilities  in  April, 
SO) ;  but  tlie  battl-  of  \\  njn-iim  compelled  her  to 
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'hicb  d  israelii  be 
litem  anions  the  neighboiu-lng 
slate  from  tlie  lllyriaii  provinces,  imorporaled  li 
|Sip:il  dominions  with  France,  and  cut  off  Austr 
herself  from  nil  loma i mica t ion  Willi  the  sea,  by  th. 
loss  of  her  ports  on  tlie  Adriatic.  She  lost  about 
JS.300  square  miles,  with  more  Uuin  3, n0O,O00  inha- 
bitants. The  dominion  uf  France  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many nowseemed  firmly  estid-pli-bed.  The  dominions 
of  Ihe  emperor  of  Aiwria  ivero  still,  iiiileed,  consider- 
nlilc,  but  entirely  siirroinnlcil  by  states  under  the 
irotection  and  influence  of  France.  The  powerful 
emperor  of  Hussia,  oniicil  liy  Ibe  ties  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  emperor  of  France,  compelled 
Sweden  to  accede  lo  the  continental  system  ;  whilst 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  fluctuating  between  Franco  and 
Britain,  was  prevented,  by  Ibe  fear  of  Russia,  from 
undertaking  ony  (bins;  of  .  un-et|iiiri('e.  In  France, 
-  oluiioii  was  considered  at  on  end  when  iJir- 
em[ieror  divorced  bis  firmer  n  it"e,  ;n  id  married  Maria 
Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria  (April  I.  1H10). 
en  at  an  earlier  periml.  to  p-ive  splendour  to  bis 
throne,  and  surround  liim-e!l"  iviili  Ciirlil'ul  adherents, 
Napoleon  had,  by  ati  onlinnnce.  March  I,  1808,  hi 
Dufnrmity  witli  the  de>  ree  of  the  senate  of  Angust 

J,  IS06,  but  contrary  to  the  constitution,  re-estab- 
lished a  hereditary  nobility  and  Ihe  priuiojenilure 
=  was,  however,  ilitiereiu  from  I  lie  former  fetwtil 
ility,  since  die  til  It-  «m  coihk -r-ied  with  D  certain 
income,  without  any  privileges  in  regard  lo  taiei, 
jurisdiction,  conscription,  oilier*,  tve,  and  the  rank 
\eas  lost  Willi  that  income.  While  lying  in-fore 
Vienna  (letX!),  Napoleon  added  lo  the  two  orders  of 
the  legion  of  honour  and  of  Ibe  iron  crown,  that  of 
tlie  three  golden  fleeces.  (See  F/irw.)  Thus  lie 
provided  for  Ihe  splendour  of  the  throne,  for  the 
rd  of  merit,  and  the  [aiilif.raiion  of  vanity. 
nwhile  be  din-fied  iii-.  altemion  in  all  ihedepart- 
s  of  government.  He  provided  for  the  more 
r  Her  tun  I  adininisirntion  of  justice  by  n  new  code, 
and  fur  tlie  execution  of  (lie  lit«rs  by  tlie  orgaiiiiatiun 
of  courts  of  every  decree.  To  repress  usury,  he 
issued  a  decree  (Mitrcli  17.  isos),  which  secured  the 
[ifiisiintry  from  (lie  extortions  of  tlie  Jews  ;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  fnvnurio-  but  impracticable  plans  of 
Ibe  emperor,  to  elleei  a  pcliii-itl  mid  moral  regenera- 
tion of  the  Jews  throiik'buiit  Kurope.  (See  Jtwi.) 
lie  exerted  (lie  same  activity  in  tlie  encouragement 
of  industry  and  inierunl  cMmmei-ee, — witness  the 
efforts  to  discover  useful  snb-iiuite-  for  the  prohibited 
colonial  prothicts  ;  the  great  priie  offered  for  the 
invention  of  the  li--l  machine  fur  spinning  flux  ;  the 
construction  of  roads,  i-anals,  ]ions,  and  his  various 
architectural  works.  But  comparatively  little  was 
elierted,  because  everything  was  subjected  to  mil i- 
turj  orders,  where  I'ree  action  is  Ihe  soul  of  success, 
mid  because  of  the  dislnrln-ti  stale  of  Kurope.  The 
instituakins  fur  eiliuaiion  in  Ibe  empire  received  n 
miliuirt  nrgftiiixHtinn.  March  17,  I  SOS,  the  imperial 
miiversily.'wliii-ii  uniudall  the  seminaries  of  iuslruc- 
lion  in  the  empire  into  one  {Trent  whole,  was  estab- 
lished. Napoleon's  police  in  regard  to  <-olonia)  pro- 
ducts exerted  tlie  treales't  inllnenre  nil  Ihe  political 
connexions  of  Kurope.  It  determined  tlie  political 
direction  of  all  the  conliuenlal  powers,  and  was  most 
injiu-ious  to  commerce,  (see  Cuntinattal  Sgffrm  and 
Colonial  Prmlm-fs.)  Britain  opposed  her  orders  in 
council  to  I  tie  decrees  >i  lierlin  anil  Milan,  ami  still 
kept  up  her  commercial  inicroour-o  with  some  parts 
Df  thi-  continent.  Nnpoleon,  tlierefore,  had  recourse 
to  violent  measures,  in  which  we  an?  to  look  for  the 
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I  u-do  l^'i  a.rK.«h    s<,wc  "•••f  rr.  1"»1"   «-i:«r*r.«>-i  «i.«   iij*T  x^a-1*-  t>nji^o  c»u^  w 

>:ti.\ . "ti.*    I  J.*-  i-ur.r  •.:'  I  r .£.!.•  1 .  *iurliUi«.i»-,_-7  •«!  An  ircy.-f  *»i-r.«"*"»>  nn-o.  to  vludi.  1 

to  |.r«-\**ri;  li  ••  i:-*-  •»!"  ri  .-  :  :4.  ;ir..i  .#--  Mj  ii-t-  c- 1 :.-  :-.sT*fiLiri:l  nj»:e  a:  Trarh«.>«rK.  in  ' 

i*»iit.lji  ili#- ai.j*"::. ■#!.•■:•  I.- ■n..«-ij*ihjirf-.» x»f- ri»-J  l*lo  .  Austria  \j*\  rin.i«lifti  s»a.OC 

r-n  h.i  th*  l^l#-r;r.j^#r  »u.'»-?.  ^J.i.»-  tK»-  «i-«  r»-»-  ■ffiii-  s4  '^im*.   Trunin.    VTT.'»t»-    SJmI    > 

Uiji<-ii.';iij  orii*rr-i  l..  ar..i  .•■-  i^r"  Hr>..«!i  i.^i. •.:»»-  ilr*trt»y»-d  il*  fppritJi  ncj-.rr.  uni 

tiif*-  I'.'iiwi  in  hjri;i»iT-  ;-.i-I  :ii»-  ■.♦i*!*-;*! :  <u'.»*  !■•  '-  iwtJi:^  ies»r*  of  viturr.  in  Dior  nxiit 

h'jn.iii.    *l  i.i-  ■  r-.i-r  *«•  -r."..;.  1  'r-neil  .ii  Kn-U'-.  31.  I^ll.ilie  a..inj  in*i|-*  •■iHerw!  I 

»!..-*?  i;ii-..ii-  w»-r»-  u>k>  1.  f»»  1  r>.;.  •  >  ii.»-  j  r--i..^  :.■■:.  ,ii.lt-r  •!»i  lart^l.  in  the  naineof  the  al 

<ft'»  •■r:s.ii  Ji;.|-*rjiiit  iir..<  .»-.  -  nil  a*  *ue;ir.  ti!«ifn-.  il^i  tJit-y  w.»i,:.J  not  iirfuiiat«-  with  ! 

j i.- 1 1 2''-  "'  '•  ■•■  "'Uiiir).      n.t-  .i..j<>r-;ii«-i:  *a-  ;:.«■■  j^n*-.  uur  wi;h  any  «»t  hi»  tamuy  ;  tli 

|i«Tiii!itt-'Mij  ..«»-i. •*-«!  to  tlj*"a»i»ai  lasffi'iiii*' K'^t-n.-  i«iicf*i  ihf   ruht   i-t   FriiMt-   i»nly  t 

iii»  lit.    iiii  in*-  1  in. on  ol  V-rJitru  fi»-rTn£.iiy  «i:li  n.f  Mi.^r::Ciil  wi'Jjji  it>  niKirnt  l.uit-  1 

•  fffi|<ir«"  L'i'l  njiir«il  M.ui*  '4  til*-  1  riii*  t-«  i>l'  ii.f  mi.-  aiiti.  f.iuil.y.  tl*at  tli*>*T  wiMiid  arl 
fiii<-rit<  y.  'I  l.t  ijilf'iniiiuir;iti(iii«  ^iii*-h  1-u-l  l^^n  |r<p-  siiaraiitcf  tli**  civprnnirnt  «hit-)i  tli 
Uii«4*<l  to  i!u  111  tiiu'ui  n/K  i>v*-rri;iM'  tn»-  utliinn  nt"  iln-  ~l*m;il  a«i»|t.  I  hry  tiifirf^rp  invit 
*l*|».  I  Ii**  |iniM-i|-ai  of  tin****  uijurf-iJ  |-rjinf«»  'Uii*  *">utb.i>li  a  pnivi**>rT  £0% t-niiuriil  t>»r 
tin:  (ink*-  <il'Mjii«-iiliurt!.  h  iifar  r»-Mit.on  «»t  tlw  Ku«-  in  41  of  tlir  nui-.try  ai*i  tlir  )rr|tarau 
v;an  «in|><-nir  ;  and  ih*>  ciiiiniiiiaiM-<:  of  p<a<»-  luni  ii..n.  Art'i<rl.iii:iy  the  <«natp  aa*r 
aln-atiy  Uf-ome  |>rohli.'in;itiuil.  Kuu  hcUtrv  i\a-*-  uiklrr  dw  j-n^itlency  of  Taiieyranti.  < 
a]'|in'lii*nsioij«  ^*re  resilivtl.  die  birth  of  die  kjnir  iHlirr  ni«-mbtr>.  dwy  duircnl  «id 
of  Horn*  pave  tin*  eiiipfnir  mw  h*"|<-i.  In  l*»tt-,  Lrov«-ni»u-nt.  On  the  next  »Uy.  n 
wli«*ii  Na]Ki!ffii  oV-r'larttl  thf  ].>a|rfil  li-mtory  a  {■!«>-  Na|M»iti»u  :.iul  In*  family  had  forfeit 
Mi*:*-  of  Traiife,  and  Kiiirc  fi  city  of  d:e  emj  in  .  t'r.tiire.  lti»*  1p»  1- JaliTi-  ho»ly  ratil 
!«»•  ilftf-nniiif *l  tliiit  the  hrir  U|i]«irrnt  «»f  frame  whii-h  die  |»n»vi»ury  ^*j%rmniriit  pur 
-lioiud  In-ar  die  title  of  Aim'  '/  Horn*-,  and  dial  the  after  made  known  the  recall  of  Ixiut 
eiii|M-nir  >jf  Irmrf  -hnulil  l«e  enmned  in  Konu-  to  die  tlirone  c<I  Fram-e.  Meanwl 
within  the  ti-n  f.r-t  y<-:ir<  of  Iuh  gn\ trnimmt.  *ll:e  Naj-olion  had  reoijgiied  the  crtiwn  ui 
*>Uite  *t\  tilings  in  S|iain.  tin-  inliahiiaiil*  of  whiih  (a\nur  nf  his  sun.  at  Kniiuiinebleau. 
op|x>«ed  the  Irnirli  with  nn«  xje*tejl  firinne>*.  ami  mnrluded  die  >ame  iby  ceiling  to  h 
die  1  Lilly  iiu  r»a«inp  pmsj^ft  of  an  a|>|>roaf-}iiiiir  war  Kllja. 

uilh    the    North,    which    r«  fiw-d  to  < n-nj^nile  any  .       111.    Hi»tt,ry  ufVrnnrr.fmm  the  / 

longer  in  die  x'wws  of  Frame  (aldinu<jli  the  friendly  .  n»»rh,„*.  t„  'tU   IhrhmitM.n  tj  Lu 
relation*    hitherto    maiiitaiiiMl    widi    the   court   •  •!*    uf  the  Fr*  **/• :  fr*,/H   I  SI  4  to  IS3»il 

M  !'eti'r«bnr<;  \iere  not  yet  formally  broken  off,  iind  \V«>re  re- torn!  to  the  throne  of  Fran* 
die  iiruice  of  I'onte-Cono,  I  he    mar  connexion  of    j  mi  ion   recei\e  tlirm  widi  juy?     T 

.Iiim-|>|i,  tlie  lirtitherof  die  riii|»i'n»rJu:dlM'Cii  eleetnl  viho  liad   innhin^   to   exi«Tt  but  I 

siu-reNMir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden),  did  not  promise  ,  i||in^.  who  wished  for  a  n*turn  of  tl 

fa«mindily  fur  the  future.     Tlir  |triti-»h  al^o  earritd  tlm«.e  w1k>  "till  «lu*ri*rH*il  a  sort  of 

on  an  iinpcrLant  rommen'e  widi  Kn-sia.  in  colonial  ment  to  the  old  dyna>ty  :  the  pn 

I-hk-Iih  e,  dmiiiph  <iotheiiburtf  and  the  j-orts  of  the  j  clergy,  ami  the*  wlw  de>ired  the  n 

lijiltie,  of  which  ctunplaini.  was  lnmie  to  die  courts  1  aia-ieiit   «-clesia>t»cal   estaulnfaineii 

of   SiiM-kholin  ami    Feter^bursr.     The    couuuercial  |  tliov  uho  were  >ick  of  war.  and  I 

iioliey  iit"  Kiissia  in  1H10  and  ISil.nml  its  dkippn*-     un,]«>r  die  lhjiirboiis, Uu-se  welron 

Imtioii  of  die  initiiiient  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,    l,nt  the  mil  ion  ut  large  received  tl 

had  excited  the  distrust  of  Naj-ob-on.     He  was  con-  tance.  chiefly  for  three  reUMms  ;  1. 1 

U^ii  placi'il  on  the  throne  by  lore 
Will.    ojHiily  ackimwledged    tha 


At  »!•  i»  Oinf,  thr  rrrnrli  cmpirr,  unili-r  Napoleon, ci«n. 


.i.tni  •,!  l.m  ilipartiuinm.    'ilu<  ti-mfiirv  »nne*ed  t.i  n.»>  throne  to  the   ItrilcWi) :  X.   DccavV 

•  rimii.  fn<m  On-  riinitiu-iirrnii'iil   of  lli«*   inbif^tion  of  tin-  |  Im-cd    aborlit    fmill  FnilK*e.  it   had 

fTi-at  rrnwu  \a«mil",  ami  Ihr  MpuNinn  <>f  thr  Knelmti  fn>in  -  fh;m<.|>    juid    tllt'V  luiil  thus  lieci 

J- r^iiii-,  in  tin*  rliine  ul   tlir  ritnnitvtt*  of   Napuk-on.  «hn  '•     "*     7  J  "-          1      1      .1       ._-.:.! 

i..Hrl>.,.!..r...|  ilir  tt...,r..i  .mp.rr  nf  Chirlrm^De.  r ;  "■■"'«rj.   »"   chilli    the   pniKipk.  O 

|iri«r.i  N*i  i.r  iiit-ii,' ,ir|,urfiiiii.t«.  i.f  u-iiH-it  tin*  (mi  ma  11  im  |  were    }>cnnaucully   establislml ;    3 

|nrr  luil  furniihi  ■!  i«i.  wir|,  ri.iMHi.onouilialiitantx;  tlivl>ut<  h,  broilglit  IkicL  with  theill  ail  olwolele  1 

qn.  r,-.|  .is  ,  iU  1  n-ml.  arui.  ui.cit  i;w,  17 ,  aod  the  c»pc  !  l"  l,,t  *,M  *  ^l1.1"1  * ,Hl  l"»lt«7  "f 

nir.'ij  pontic!*.      I  he  Hoiirlioiis  were,  in  fo 


i  ioiiowing  any.  1  ins  iunaa- 
confirmed  by  Louis  XVI 1 1., 
the  throne;  but  he  merely 
of  St  Ouen  (May  2),  in  which, 
Navarre,  he  publicly  declared 
iciples  of  the  new  constitution, 
nt  D'Artois,  had  already  done 
enant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
f  the  right  of  revising  the  docu- 
ts  of  the  haste  in  which  it  had 
lenate.  Tlie  new  constitutional 
to  the  nation  by  the  king  on 
contained  the  principles  of  a 
the  equality  or  all  Frenchmen 
tlie  equal  obligation  of  all  to 
rases  of  the  state ;  the  equal 
to  all  offices ;  personal  liberty ; 
ligion,  and  the  liberty  of  tlie 
property ;  the  oblivion  of  the 
[>f  tlie  conscription.  The  per- 
om  was  vested  the  executive 
f  tlie  forces  of  tlie  kingdom, 
war,  and  making  peace,  of  air- 
proposing  and  publishing  the 
iolable ;  the  legislative  power 
[injunction  with  the  two  cham- 
>  imposts  and  taxes  were  re- 


state  01  anairs  tna  not  anow  any  cuminuuou  01  uie 
taxes :  tlie  droits  re  unit  (q.  v.),  and  the  monopoly 
of  tobacco,  notwithstanding  their  unpopularity,  were 
preserved.  The  civil  list  of  the  king  was  again  fixed 
at  twenty-five  million  francs,  and  the  debts,  amount- 
ing to  thirty  millions,  which  the  king  had  contracted 
during  his  residence  in  foreign  countries,  were  as- 
sumed as  the  debts  of  the  state.  But  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  promised  in  the  charter,  was  subjected 
to  restrictions  by  the  establishment  of  a  censorship, 
and  various  police  regulations  excited  the  discontent 
of  the  nation,  especially  of  the  Parisians,  who  could 
not  tolerate  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  forms  and 
principles.  It  was  soon  perceived,  that  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  among  the  ministers.  The  rising 
ambition  of  the  clergy  was  discerned,  and  bigotry  be- 
gan to  raise  its  head.  The  honours  conferred  on  the 
old  nobility  and  the  emigrants  who  had  returned 
with  tlie  court,  also  excited  great  discontent.  The 
national  pride  was  offended  by  the  public  declaration 
of  tlie  king,  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  prince 
regent  of  Britain.  The  army  was  in  the  state  of  the 
liighest  irritation ;  the  remembrance  of  him  under 
whom  they  had  acquired  so  much  glory  and  power  was 
yet  fresh,  when  they  saw  their  corps  dissolved,  their 
dotations,  their  pay  and  their  pensions  diminished. 
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conspiracy  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  tlie measures  Liken  of  France  won  deplorable  ;  a  furred  t 

to  op|Mise  his  progress  were  luisuccessful ;  why  tin*  vailed  where  the  ami  it?*  of  tlie  allies 

army  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  declared  for  him  ;  — they  occupieJ  almost  twu- think  of 
and  why,  after  a  march  of  eighteen  days,  which  re-  :  hut  tlie  other  |M>rt<  of  the  kinguVjui  wr 

semblcd  a  triumph,   he   was  uble  to    enter  Pur  is  troubles  and  bloodshed.     '1  he  allied 

(March  20)  witliout  shedding  n  drop  of  blood.     The  treat  France  with  the  same  forbearanc 

kin^  and  his  partisans  left  the  country.     Napoleon  clone  the  year  before.     After  much  i 

immediately  annulled  most  of  the  royal  ordinances,  treaty  of  Puris  was  concluded  bet« 

dissolved  tlie  two  cliamliers,  and  mimed  a  iu*w  in  in-  Louis  Will.  (Noveudier  20 )  on  the  f 

istry.     lie  declared  tiiat  he  should  content  himself  tions  :  the  limits  of  France  were  V 

Willi  tlie  limits  of  France,  as  settled  by  tlie  peace  of  17110;    France  was    to    surrender 


Paris,  and  tliat  he  would  establish  his  government 
on  liberal  principles.  Hut  he  could  not  satisfy  tlie 
expectations  of  tlie  different  parties  ;  much  less  could 
lie  avert  the  danger  of  a  new  war  with  Europe.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  Napoleon's  landing  in  France 
was  received  at  Vienna,  tlie  ministers  of  all  the  allied 
jKjwers,  who  were  assembled  in  congress  there,  de- 
clared Napoleon  (March  13,  IK  15)  the  enemy  and  dis- 
turlier  of  tlie  repose  of  the  world ;  and  that  tlie  powers 
were  firmly  resolved  to  employ  all  means,  and  unite 
all  their  efforts,  to  maintain  tlie  treaty  of  Paris.  For 
this  purpose,  Austria,  Russia,  Britain,  and  Prussia 
concluded,  March  25th,  a  new  treaty,  on  tlie  basis  of 
that  of  t'liaumont  (March  1,  1814),  whereby  each 
power  agreed  to  bring  150,000  men  into  tlie  field 
agaiiht  Napoleon,  who,  on  Insert,  was  indefatigable 
in  making  preparations  for  war.  At  the  same  time 
(April  22),  he  published  the  additional  act  to  the 
constitutions  of.the  empire,  and  summoned  tlie  meet- 
ing of  the  Champ  tie  Mni,  which  accepted  tliat  act 
(June  1.)  On  the  7th  of  June,  the  new  chamber* 
met.  The  army  expressed  great  attachment  to  him, 
but  tlie  nation  was  less  confident.  His  greatest  dif- 
ficulty was  tlie  want  of  supplies.  The  ex|»cdition  of 
M unit  against  Austria  (April,  1815)  frustrated  tlie 
secret  negotiations  of  Nn|K>leon  with  the  court  of 
Vienna.  War  was  unavoidable.  The  armies  of  the 
allies  formed  a  cordon  around  the  frontiers  of  France, 
extending  from  Ustend  to  Switierland,  and  beyond 
it  to  Italy.  Napoleon,  with  his  main  army,  advanced 
to  meet  the  British  und  Prussians,  under  Welling- 


(Landau,  Fhilippeville,  Sarre-LiwU, 
burg),  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  tha 
deiurtmeiit  of  tlie  Lower  Rhine  situ 
liank  of  tlie  tauter,  a  ]nrt  of  tlie  di*u 
tlie  part  of  Savoy  which  hud  been  lei 
1814  (in  all,  434,000  inhabitants);  . 
not  to  erect  any  fortress  within  tliree  U 
in  the  place  of  the  fortifications  of  I! 
laid  been  demnlislied  immediately  aflc 
renounced  lier  claims  to  the  principal 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  allies  a  ounti 
million  francs,  to  give  up  seventeen  c 
three  to  five  years,  ami  to  support  15 
the  allies  within  her  frontiers.  The 
ment  was  further  bound  to  satisfy  th 
of  individuals,  corporations,  or  ins! 
countries  of  tlie  allies,  and  to  restore  i 
of  literature  and  art  which  tlie  Freed 
from  conquered  countries.  Tlie  Ii 
executed  while  tlie  foreign  troops 
Finally,  France  agreed  to  abolish 
unconditionally.  This  treaty  was  si| 
lieu,  the  president  of  tlie  new  minisu 
Septenriier.  1815.  The  nation  was 
but  the  spirit  of  renction.  which  was \ 
ehamvre  introurable*  silenced  all  oj 
law  of  the  £>th  of  October.  1815, 
government  the  extraordinary  power 
|MTsons  stis|iected  of  designs  against  U 
state,  without  previous  conviction 
tribunal,  and  often  without  puhlirit] 


ton  und  Blucher,  who  were  approaching  from  the  :  two  chandlers  josscd  tlie  law  of  an 


Netherlands.  After  some  skirmishes  witli  the 
out  {Mists  on  tlie  frontiers,  tlie  French  attacked  tlie 
Priis-iaus  at  Thuin  on  tlie  Samhre,  June  15,  ami  drove 
them  back.  <  >u  the  loth,  Napoleon  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Prussians  in  the  plains  ot  Flcurus.  ;Scr 
I'ig'iy*  and  QunfrrhntM,)  But,  on  the  18th,  he 
was  entirely  defeated  at  Waterloo  (q.  v.),  and  the 
allies  advanced,  almost  without  resistance,  towunls 
Paris.  As  Napoleon  saw  tliat  Fram*e  was  lost  to 
him,  he  resigned  the  crown,  on  the  2£d  of  June,  in  a 
proclamation  to  the  French  nation,  und  at  tlie  same 
time  declared  his  son  einjieror,  under  tlie  title  of 
Mtpoleon  ii.  A  provisional  government,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Fouclic,  was  vested  with  the 
administration  of  the  stale.  Napoleon  left  the  capital, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  tlie  British,  as  the  way  to 
America  was  shut  against  him.  (For  the  history  of 
tlie  hundred  days,  see  the  works  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, and  Fleury  de  Chalioiiloii.) 

The  army  of  the  allies  hail,  in  the  mean  time, 
arrived  at  Paris,  where,  on  the  3d  of  July,  a  military 
convention  was  concluded  by  Blucher  and  Welling- 
ton, with  marslial  Davoust,  according  to  the  articles 


by  the  king  (January  6\  18IU).  by  i 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Lou 
accepted  offices  from  Napoleon  durii 
day«».  were  for  ever  banished  from  tlie 
victory  of  the  royalists  was  Mirreedei 
sal  of  several  thousand  judges  and 
Yet  tlie  ministers  and  other  officers 
enough  for  the  ultra  nival  ists  (see  t 
sidered  tlie  government  of  France  in  1 
legitimate  one.  All  events  posterior 
were  to  them  a  series  of  crimes,  and  e 
wIk>  lind  been  <*oncemed  in  them  a  o 
who  had  never  contaminated  then 
|>articipation  in  the  revolution,  but 
from  tlie  first  constitution,  they  call© 
true  Frenchmen ;  those  who  had  be 
the  first  assembly,  but  had  adhere 
king,  were  pure  in  a  less  degree.  . 
in  their  eyes  more  or  less  suspicion 
Frenchmen.  On  the  other  hand,  th 
tlie  opposite  of  the  ultras  consider 
which  had  happened  in  France  flbi 
twenty-five  years,  as  belonging  to  a 
national  development,  to  which  it  i 
every  Frenchman  to  have  contributi 
his  means.  Whoever  abandoned  Fin 


of  which  the  French  army  retired  behind  the  Loire, 
and  Paris  was  surrendered  to  the  troo|is  of  tliea!l:es. 
On  the  (jth,  they  entered  Paris ;  and,  on  tlie  follow- 
ing ilny,  Louis  Will,  a  second  time  took  possession  \  whot>\er  deprived  her  of  his  servici 
of  his  throne.     Hcrcu|>oii  a  new  cl inmher  of  deputies  j  atniiiist  her,  whatever  may  have  be 
was  convoked,  the  French  army  behind  the  Loire  '  government,  was  a  traitor  to  his 
was  disbanded,  and  an  order  was  issued  for  the  forum-    each  party  defended  its  own 
tiou  of  a  new  army.     Severe  measures  were  adopted  i  justice,  and  accused  the  other  r 

Tlie  condition  '  attacks 


se 
re 


ugauisi  tlie  udherents  of  Napoleon. 


attacks  of  the  ultras  in  the  tww. 
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n  lite  king  iliuolved  the  diainlier 


il  of  thr  deficit 
incipil  objrets  discussed  In  the  two 
J  io  tlie  rlrctonil  colleges,  the  lina  li- 
ability of  ilw  uilaeWtii,  and  the  frcc- 
iv.  Tile  independents  and  liberals 
r  of  election  of  Februarys, 1617,  Slid 
■w  of  March  0.  1818,  but  did  not  suc- 
tfarks  On  the  laws  of  exception,  hy 
ipMe  operation  of  the  charter  wait 
■■while,  the  ultras  lout  ground,  parti 
taeovcry  of  their  intrigues  in  exciting 
BumUb.  USlti.nnd  in  Lyons,  1817. 
fta  also  the  majority  in  the  session  »f 
,-  ekwd  May  10,  isis.  Tile  admin- 
lef,  (•ciliated  between  the  contending 
e  conspiracy 
ied  to  engaj 
iat  m  abolishing  llie  charter,  wlien 
»  the  liberals  and  the  national  part]'. 

On  account  of  tin;  Appearances  uf 
ajaillity  in  the  kingdom,  the  ministry 
bowing  a  diminution  of  the  army  of 
Nth,  in  the  spring  of  1817  ;  and  tile 
lues  of  1817  were  obviated  by  a  loan 
|i  in  London,  ami  Hope  in  Amsterdam. 
aVltnre  In  the  administration  of  the 
matted  by  the  admission  of  French 
loin  of  1818.  who  offered  more  than 
don  better  tenns  than  the  foreigners. 
<■  of  twenty- four  millions,  which  was 
set  the  complete  evacuation  of  I'm  nee 

occupation  in  the  BUlumn  of  1818, 
it  the  request  of  the  allies,  with  the 
I  and  of  Hope,  notwithstanding  more 
iii.inns  .,t!V ri'.l  liy  the  French  tankers, 
-Pfrrirr.  and  others,  who  were  willing 
the  whole  sum.  'this  ci  re  urn  si  mice 
ce  in  France,  llmt  the  foreign  houses 
bed  a  port  of  the  sum  in  favour  of 
itcii  houses.  With  the  evacuation  uf 
lory  by  llie  foreign  troops,  which  was 
n  by  tile  congrc-s  of  Aix-la-Cliapclh'. 
iber,  181S,  and  accomplished  in  the 
me  year,  was  connected  the  payment 
i  of  the  vtir,  and  of  llie  individual 
iject»uf  fiirt-  is; 11  pullers  1111  Ihe  French 

I  nation.     Here  the  French  diplo iv 

In  tile  sell  lenient  of  tlie  mutter  of 
-  amount  of  illiidi  »m  reduced  I'n'in 
dlhms.  tin:  payment  of  tiie  dehl  w  huh 
■ed  by  France,  by  the  Irealy  of  May 
■knowlcdged  liy  ill.-  chamber  of  1815. 
>e  treaty  of  Novemlier  W),  1815.  was 
1  the  year  ISIS ;  and.  as  Russia  and 

which,  at  the  market  pr,',  -,  ,.„'„'- 
pitalof  '.'75  milium  francs— nboul  the 
their  lawful  claims.  A  rent  of  three 
uittdtnHrilain  in  a  separate  article, 
urii.  r,|'  II rii  1-1 1  subject..      Finally,  (he 

millions  were  rednceil  at  Aix  hi- 
5  million  francs.      France  was  ndmit- 

12,  into  the  alliance  of  the  great 
nfrcQm.lrvj.t'  All,/,,,.;),  nod  roil. 
decoration  of  the  C hriMian  law  of 
new  bub  of  the  European  policy,  at 


Aix-laXliapelle.  November  15,  1818.  Tlw  old 
royalist  spirit  continued  to  revive  m  France,  and  the 
prime  minister,  the. lute, leiliehelieu(q.  v.),  declared 


imself  against  the  farther  development  of  the  a 
stitntionaf  system,  and  against  tlie  retaining  of  (tie 
existing  mode  of  election.  A  schism  in  llie  ministry 
was  the  consequence,  until  December,  1BIB,  when 
the  minister  Decatcs  tnined  a  complete  victory  over 
tlie  ultras,  in  the  defence  of  the  law  of  election  and 
die  111a  i  lite  nance  of  liberal  principles. 

Louis  XVHI.  named  a  new  ministry.  December 
C8  (the  third  since  1815).  in  which  tlie  marquis 
Dessoles  (general  mid  [icer]  succeeded  Kichelieu  »i 
president  of  tlie  mil  listeria  I  council;  buron  Louis 
succeeded  Corvettu  in  Ihe  deportment  of  Ihe  finan- 
ces ;  marshal  St  I  jr  received  tile  deportment  of  war; 
Laine'  was  followed  by  the  count  Decnses,  in  tlie 
ministry  of  life  interior  (niter  tlie  Mipprossiun  of  the 
ministry  of  the  police),  anil  De  Serre  was  made 
I.,.,  |.,  ,  ,,1'tlic  .f,..-.  ;.ml  ruiiii-l.'i-  uf  jii-ui.'.  I hil  111 
Ihe  ilnuble  conflict  with  the  ultra  royalists,  and  tlw 
extreme  left  (see  ('vie  /trail),  this  ministry  was  over- 
thrown the  liVtli  of  November,  1SK>.  Dessoles,  St 
Cyr.  and  Louis,  who  defended  tlie  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  charter,  resigned  ;  i'a-ipiier,  Latotir- 
Maubourg,  and  Hoy  succeeded  them,  and  Hecnies 
became  prim*  minister.  Decaies.  with  Do  Serre 
and  I'ortalis,  concurred  with  the  views  of  tlie  moder- 
ate right  side,  since  the  liberal  party  went  too  far 
fur  them  in  their  demands.  The  new  ministry  was 
as  viulently  attacked  by  tlie  ultra  royalist*  in  the 
clumber  (tin?  extreme  right),  ou  account  of  its  mo- 
deration, ai  by  the  liberals  (on  tlie  extreme  left). 
The  administration  hud  ruiried  several  measures,  in 
opposition  to  Uie  provision- of  tlie  charter,  by  the 
second  ministry  (llirliclh  11  an.l  Laine),  the  object  of 
which  was  to  overcome  tlie  iipposUioii  of  nil  parties. 
Among  tliem  were  the  severe  measures  against  con- 
structive offences,  and  the  censorship  of  journal  s  and 
periodical  writings  mi  politii  nl  suhj.cK  Hence  the 
coin Inued  disputes  of  the  liberal  journals  (the  Mi- 
m-r/v  Frnneowe.  ihe  IIMi-tl.rvv  HiUoriuue,  the 
( ■■/ixnir  Eurupien.  Kic.J  with  the  niiiiislerial  papers, 
among  which  the  .htirmif  iIi-k  ihhili  was  the  most 
distinguished,  and  with  the  |inpers  of  the  ultra  roy- 
iilists,  tiiv  (Jiioti'lie'ii/r.  Ihe  I  nnserrateur,  the  Dm. 
pmu  Um/r,  and  others,  which  uttacked  the  charter 
it-elf.  Able  writers,  such  11s  Heojiimin  Constant, 
L'omte,  and  Dunoyer.  wn.ie  for  the  lihernls  ;  llonald, 
Fievee,  mid  CJiiiieniihi-iaiid  fur  Ihe  ultras.  As 
writers  oflen  uiklei-Uiiu!  (lie  !:m>  dill'ereiilly  Irom  the 
judge  and  the  cronn  advociite,  fines  and  imprisou- 
menls  were  olteu  the  shiirenf  those  who  wrote  on 
tin1  liberal  side.  The  prirni/d  courts  were  aliolished 
at  tlie  close  ofthescsse.u  (iStN;,  and  crimes,  whiclt, 

till  then.   Inul   bee 1I1 1-  their  jurisdiction,  were 

ajniin  subjected  to  tin'  jurisdinii f  theassites.  The 

ilr/i/l  tTaubnirtr  (see  Anbuinr),  which  hud  been  re- 
stored by  Napoleon,  was  nli.,li-iied  io  iy  10.  Wliile 
this  secret  renelioimf  the  in  II 11  reins  of  the  old  system 

In  Iv.  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  conslittilionnl 
system  by  menu-  In  -  1  -  and  schools)  wns  going 
"ii.  tl.e  iiiii.e'rity  if  Uir  nation  desired  a  pure  consti- 

tui il  iiiiui-tij.  nhicb  -Jiiiiild  fortify  the  charter  liy 

laws,  and  national  m-tituiiinis  re-eiiibling  il  in  spirit, 
and  thus  frustrate  llie  intrigues  of  the  ultras,  who 
aimed  at  Uie  Tcsnn'.iiiiiii  nl  ihe  imcirnt  feudal  system 
—the  three  estates  with  their  privileges,  tlie  parlia- 
ments, nod  tlie  Mlrti  de  eachrl.  A  gourrrnemtnt 
mvitlte  was  maintained,  under  the  direction  of  bnron 
1  itrolles,  to  for  ward  the  1  icvvs  of  the  ultnis.  Some 
officers  of  state  abu-eil  Iheir  [oner  ;  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  ju-lne  sufleied  pross  abuses,  and 
was  by  no  memis  in  uccordancc  with  tlie  provisions 
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(•!*«■  Itur'Ao/owr  St.)  Tin'  haughty  tluisesreinoxe.l  f  duke  de  Choiseul, — th***  nre  the  rhie, 
the  ItourlioiKi,  princes  of  the  I>1inm|.  t'roiii  court,  i  I  In-  history  of  a  j-eriod  in  which  the  w 
because  they  were  Huguenots,  and  finally  aspired  to  |  kingdom  ;niii  the  happiness  of  thr  Mihj 
zisceml  the  throne  themselves.  The  feeble  Henry  i  the  s|*»ri  of  the  viU--i  |i;i«^jiiii<*.  'I  he  I 
HI.  caused  the  duke  of  <iuis«>  to  heassassjjiatcd,  ami  |  Lorraine  and  <  'oi-mim.  flit-  i  l.anL'f^  in 
his  brother,  the  cardinal,  to  In-  murdered  ill  prison  '  relations  ol'  1'rance.  pm.  lured  h\  the  p'-a 
(I.">ks;-.  'I  his  was  ilu*  signal  to  du*  eoiifcdcralex  af  '  < '  li.i]  •i-IU-  17  Is  .  ami  tliat  nf  I 'an*  ■  IT 
Tiiris,  lor  tluk death  ol'  the  king  (1:"*V»).  ^*'tk  "'"/in/  i  on  account  of  (he  election  to  tin-  i'nn*h  tl: 
111.  anil  //'.  !  the  war  of  the  AuMruui  Mi(rf>siiin  (|T 

«;ir  in  supj»ort  of  Austria  (ITJ*i — ui  ,  ' 
*i»ii  tit"  tin*  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Km 
■  if  the  house  of  IlourUui.  the  mil. taut  i 
ilr^jK.tisin,  which  was  principally  Ir-li  in  I 
able  httrrit  tlr  rtu-lttt,  the  distinguish* 
Montesquieu,  Million,  \  oltairc.  Rous* 
1 1 !♦■•»<•  an-  thr  subjects  most  worthy  of  i 


5. 


Frit nrt\n  I  lit mjrtt n  Vuivrr  utir/f  r  thr  lit, u rim ## .v 
Huti/  1 78.1.  Two  hum  I  ml  years  In- lore  tin*  involu- 
tion, tlu'  first  Itourlioii  of  the  <  :i}rcti:tii  race,  Ih'iiry 
IN',  kiii^r  of  Navarre,  ascended  the  throne  of  Frame. 
He  restored  order,  embraced  the  Catholic  religion, 
ami  placed  the  Culvini-U  iiiuler  the  protection  of  the 
edict  of  Names  (lo'JN).  Henry,  aidi-d  by  counsel  ol 
the  wise  Sully,  laljoured  diligently  lor  the  welfare  of    reign  of  Louis  \\  .,  who.  hv  al>  kinds  of 


by  foolish  enterprises.  by  h»  coiiuIcim  e 
shaiuefuliy  abused  tlu  ir  tnist.  loaded  the 
oppressive  taxes,  ami  accumulated  an  m 
of  ilelit.  (See.  the  articles  l^.uu  XII' 
XI'.'     Much  nood  was«liuie  uinler  his  l' 


Neckcr,  did,  were  hut  pailiatixt-s  of  a 
disease.  Hy  her  participation  in  the 
American  resolution  (17> — Si  .  1  ram 
her  own  catastroplie.  Neckcr  left  I  he  %\ 
of  minister  of  finance,  and  <  aloune.  w, 
him.  succeeded  for  a  time  in  his  ethics  tn 


the  Mate.     Thu  French  now  U-gan  to  perceive  tin 
important  of  colonial  establishments  :  they  founded 
the  colony  of  l'omlicherry  in  the  Fa»t.  those  of  Mar- 
tinique, (Hiadaloiiiic,  mill  St   Domingo  in  the  West 
Indies,  ami  that  ot  Quebec  in  North  America.   After 
the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  (luTO),  French  |iolicy  |  *uiiTSM»r,  Lou  in  \V|.  (177-1 — «I2;  *erthi. 
was  watering  in  the  first  years  of  the  minority  of  |  «H    tliat    Mann'isis    ami   Vcrgciuie*. 
Louis  XI 11.  until  the  prime  minister. cardinal  Itichc- 
lieu  (i).  v.),  pave  it  a  steady  dm-ction.     He  to«ik 
aihautaize  of  the  thirty  year*' war.  to  luunhle  Alls. 
Irui  ami  Spain.     He  created  that  domestic  de^poti^m 
in    France,  which  rendered   the   ^overumeni   com- 
pletely absolute,  but  finally  occasioned  the  ovenhrow 
c»f  the  moiiarchv.  The  slates- general  were  assi-mbled  !  «'iiduirr:issineuts  of  the  treasury.      Mv  hi* 
lor  the  la.st  time,  lot  I.     'lhe  policy  of  Kicheiieu  was  \  notables  of  the  kingdom  w«  re  uuaily  u 
cv.rrietl  to  |K*rfii-tioii   by  Matiihu.  in   the  reiyn  of    Versailles  (Feb.  tfV,  I7K7',   to  the  nuni 
Louis  XIV.    (S«*c  Low*.  an<j  Mu;nrin.)     IhejK-ace    but  they  refiiMtl  the  prnjKr.itn»n  of  the 
of  Westphalia  (Hits)  ir,i\v  France  ANiuv.  the  Sun-    iiiinMliir-e  a  land-lax  and  ^taiupduty.     < 
paw,  and  contlrineii  her  in  possession  of  the  bishop    dismissed,  oiul  Hriciine.  an'hbi«ii«ipo|  Sen 
rics  of  Mcti.  Toul,  and  \'enhin;   the  treaty  of  the  '  him  as  prime  minister.    Mriemie  projtfHti 
Pyrenees  (lii.Vi)  with  Spain  united  a  part  of  the  Low  lirefoniis.  with   new  loans  Mh\  ui\t->.  u 
Countries. and  the cihiiiIj of  Koussillon.  with  France,     yearly  deficit  of  140  million   litre-*;    iJ 
After  the  death  of  Mazariit  (Uii><»),  ami  the  fall  uf  ]  "enices  of  the  feudal  tenants  win-  ron 
Fompiel,  siiji«Tiiitendeiil  of  the  finances  (llitil),  (  ol-  !  pecuniary  Mippl:ev,  and  the  kins  hrld  a  / 
bert  (<(.  v.    raised  France  to  a  hi«:li  decree  of  pros-    to  coin|>4'l   the  parliament   of  l'ar;s  to  i 
jHTity  and  refinement.     He  executed  his  splendid     taxes  proved  by  <  aloiuie.  to  winch  t 
projects  with   an   indcfatiirahie   activity.      Louvois     lisid  refiiscit  their  consent.     'I  he  paniam 
(q    v.)  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  war;  ,  with  finuness,  ami  was  cv.lcd  to  'lro;« 
the  LM-iieraU  Turcnue.  Luxemlnxiri:.  (  atinat.  Houf-  |  N<M>"  after  re<-2ilieil.  but  ret";^n|  to  rer.w 
tiers,  Veiiilome,   bound   victory   to   the   Uiuuers    of    4  JO  million  livres.     Theexiieof  tiie  iiukr 
Fnince;  and  VauUui  eirdnl  tile  kingdom  with  for-  j  "ho  was  at  the  head  of  the  peers,  and  ol 
treses.     Thus  Louis  Ix-came  |»owrrnil  enough  to  ilic-  j  h«r»  of  piirliament.  had  mi  other  coHst-qu 
tate  to  the  other  powers  of  l.urope  in  all  important     declaration  of  thr  |<irhaiueiit  asaiiist  lliri 
questions,      lim  the  revocation  ot  the  eiliel  of  Nantes    Irttn*  tie  mchvt;  \\\*m  which  Uie  kinir  i 
(ll>S.">),*  his  interference  in  foreign  atliiirs.  and  p'irti-  I  suppression  of  all  the  parhameiils.  and  tl 
cularly  in  the  Spani-h  war  of  sm-cession  (i 701  —  I.'l),    »•«'»  «»f  b  court  of  .iiMice  de|-einlm«;  an  h 
<iestmy<<d  the  trrealness  of  France.     The  ministers    ('*'"" /*/t:/i nre)      '1  his  work  of  limniM*  a. 
and  generals  of  Louis  wen'  dead,  nml  his  cabinet    excited  universal  displeasure.      The  pa 
was  guided  by  his  confess* ir.  Le  Tellier.  and  ma- i  K •■mil's  declanil  infuinoiis  whoever  +ltnu, 
«bime  de  .Maiutenou.     (in  the  death  of  Lotus,  1715,  j  ^':,t  »'  that  court.     'I  he  |H«ople  saw  Ui*  < 


whom,  ns  well  as  Henry  IV.,  the  French  call  tin 
(ii-eat.  the  national  debt  amounted  to  no  less  than 


of  the  kingdom  violate* I  in  its  most  viul 
never  More  spoke  with  Mich  ank>ur  a»i 


-IJOO  million  liv res.  \\v  was  suiretfled  by  his  trrcat-  »f  the  freeikmi  of  North  America.  M< 
priindsou.  Louis  X\".,agetl  five  years.  The  regency  I  Voltaire.  Diderot.  D'Aleinlierl,  ami  Rou 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Law's  scheme  of  finance,  the  j  read,  and  aualyu*d,  and  their  bold  hits* 
administration  of  the   infamous  l>uhoi«.  the  three  •  «"oiitra*t  with  the  actual  state  of  thine*. 


years'  ministry  of  Louis,  duke  of  liourbon,  the  ad- 
mirable economy  and  honest  policy  of  the  venerable 
Flcury,  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  notorious 
marchioness  de  I'oni|iadour,  and  the  activity  of  the 


■  Sr*r  th-  work  uf  Hultiirrfu  on  thr  ra>i*ra  ut  flnn  ft  rut, 
r»il  il  h'ttnirt  h%*mt»\  tii*turii(nt.\  hit  I**  ii»«iu  i/»  In  K>  - 
i>K  <>!,,„  ,ts  f  i;,f,t ,/,  \anttmt  >ur  V  l.tntttn  llrot**tnn* 
tutniHn  ,  «>tc.,  17 US.  F'niio-  Iimi,  fartirularly  in  thr  *even 
fT.-At  vnnfr*Xion*  nl  liMMi,  I  (is  I,  KisA,  HVSH,  1716.  17'il.  and 
1741.  Iniiiiiretls  ut  thnunanrin  »i  induntrinua  aulijrrt*,  and  a 
prr4«  anviunt  »f  rapit^l.  heaide*  t-xprrit-nrin;  ^rt-ar  dvt«ru 
••rAMiui  in  point  uf  nioi.tU. 


'late  ol  aHairs  could  not  remain  secret  to 
minister:  he  therefore  yielded  to  thr  « 
nation,  and  propo-ed  an  a«semhly  of  the  « 
nil :  at  the  siune  lime,  he  received  hisdi«i 
kimr  confiding  solely  on  the  {terstioal  tr\ 
the  famous  Necker.  who  was  now  iralta 
iiiteihleni  of  Lhe  finances  ami  minister  of  t 
liMind  in  the  tn'asiiry  of  France  only  419 
in  cash  3  1 1  is  first  steps  were  the  mtorm 
|*arliameiiLs,  and  the  coiiTocatiufi  caf  tht 
anew  (Nov.  A.  I7SS).  in  onler  toadipC  m 
latiw  to  the  or^aniiation  of  lhe 


,.    i-i  .1  ,i.-:.-.  .1    (in 
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miAiioii  eijual  in  number 
id  orders,  the  nubility  and 

tlir  pnrluuuciit  requested  From  the 
.oributiou  of  taxes  aim >f ig  nil  orders, 
le  press .  mid  ttte  suppression  uf  [lie 
Hereupon  Oiv.  stales-general  wire 
May  1,  1789,  the  first  time  for  175 
Hliun  of  deputies  excited  a  \rio)c«it 
hoot  France,  and  the  eyilkctsfrienilt 
'At  ptopte  already  began  to  be  pru- 
a.  The  assembly  »■;,.  openr ■.].  I>j  ih> 
let.  May  3,  with  a  speech  from  tile 
uestion  whether  tile  votes  should  lie 
Jlj,  or  by  orders,  ted  to  violent  de- 
rt-itnt,  ill  (lie  ranks  uf  which  was 
»*d(Juoe  17th),  on  die  motion  of  the 

title  of  the  national  iitsembty ;  a  pnrt 
and  llie  clergy  united  with  it,  and— 
ru  beeun. 

m.  ITS"  In  1811.  or  Ihr  French  Itrru- 
•etn.  With  tin.  changes  whirli  time 
e  diameter  of  society,  new  principles 

re  con  [in  nail;  iiiirinlw'td,  and  ever; 
aocasknis  a  painful  bItiihiIc.  The 
•Wished  the  ^rLjn  ij.les  of  feudalism  ; 
•  democratic     Tlie  struggles  alicnd- 

> ' : f  di'iii(».-Ritif  principles  mi  the 

arnt  began  in  Kmuce,  mid,  perhaps. 
Bed  there,  certainly  not  in  the  oilier 
».  France  has  led  die  way  in  the 
■ation  of  the   European  eoutineni,  as 

the  religious.  This  is  the  light  in 
-reoch  revolution  is  to  be  regarded  : 

i  r;  mnliiKtiiit  a.  character  was  oifiny 
irciunstnuces ;  to  the.  nobiliiy  nud 
much  as  to  die  people.  'I  lie  French 
i  •  most  important  epoch  in  tlie  his- 
W'hoever  considers  it  as  the  etlect 
sot  understand  the  past,  and  mnnut 
we.  It  was  not  the  accident  of  a  day 
Jastile,  and  tore  in  piece1-  Malleoli's 

Him icntii in  nt'iln-  .Uiti's-E;eiirnil.  that 

feiuial  l lari'hy  ;  even  without  the 

■jf  the  lifTi-elnl.  the  revolution  iihi-l. 


t  Inter 


e  been  restored  by  wp- 
iui  and  tyranny,  under  cover  uf  artil- 
let'cssary  trial  llley  should  lie  ovrr- 
>>  XVI.  might  liave  dispersed  the 
mtily  at  1  lie  point  .if  the  bayonet  :  he 

n-'tnl  out  the  ideiii  uf  liberty  t'lniii 
lis  subject-.  It  whs  not  merely  the 
it  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
es,  pas-ion-,  and  prejudices  that  pol- 
lution. The  French  revolution  must 
wed  in  a  double  point  or  view,  as  the 

t-t+'.-i  alili-  ahiw-.  and.  a1-  the  same 
.elopement  of  the  laiiiian  mind  ;  or, 
,irt  Liiijwl.-.l^c,  wtiieli  always  has  a 
ilenry.  The  Cm  rarer-  of  old  abu-es 
«  or  that  r  ire  urn  -tame  or  individual 
of  the  whole,  revolnliou ;  Ibis  is  the 
die  roiKuiered  parly  al  tears  reason  ; 
«  iJiHibt  that  I'tilignac  believed  the 
830  in  have  been  occasioned  by  llie 

particular  person  under  him.  Its 
ol   its  authors;  they   were   unly    its 


instruments  -.  (he  true  author,  of  the  revolution 
were  the  imbecile,  the  tyrannical,  and  the.  criminal 
monarchs  and  ministers  of  Prance;  Louis  XIV.  and 
hi-  prodigality ;  his  unprofitable  wars  and  his  ilra- 
goonades  !  The  real  authors  uf  the  revolution  were 
an  absolute  governuiMil.  dc-poiic  ministers,  aliaughly 
nubility,  rapacious  liiv.iiiril.es,  iiitriguiiu'  mistresses, 
and  the  indication  thus  awakened,  assisted  by  the 

Senerid  spirit  uf  inquiry  cliar-.ii.-U -ristir.  of  the  age. 
<iit  if  llie  French  rcviiliitinn  liiuilly  assumed  such  a 
malignant  aspect  uf  anarchy  ss  was  evinced  in  tlie 
polity  of  tilt  Jacobins,  of  si'ltislniyss  mid  cruelty,  tu 
die  almost  total  extluetion  of  moral  sentiment,  on 
whom  does  the  guilt  uf  these  excesses  lie  ?  Had 
not  priests  educated  the  people,  which  overthrew 
the    throne  ?     Had    nut    ministers    and    cuurtiers, 


nil  (rnkes),  and  ladies  of 
the  court,  poisoned  th-  niaTiiurs  of  tlie  capital  by 
their  esnmple,  From  the  times  of  die  regency,  and 
seduced  the  nation  into  impiety  and  profligacy  ?* 
»  e  shall  treat  die  rrvolutiou  under  die  following 
divisions  i 

From  the  CoHitilue«(  .inriitl/rf  l«  Me  Elial- 

neat  uf  Ihr  Uepnblk  (June  17.  1789— SeiitiinUr 

'tit).     The  nation, d  assembly  consisted  nf  BIO 

lies  of  tlie  iuri-elat,  317  of  tlie  nobility,  and 

of  llie  clergy.      The  opposition   against   the 

dirutie  itself,  of  wldi  h   the  ii  udal  system  was  con- 

■ed  tlie  biLsis.  m-o  gradually  limn  die  contest  of 

non-priviie<;cd   with    the    privileged    orders,   of 

popular  rights  ividi  llie  feudal  prcrotratives  of  llie 

nubility  end  the  clergy.      When  the  re preseuta fives 

of  the  people  cout.iinied  their  session,  contrary  to  Ihe 

order  of  the  king,  anil  pronounced  the  solemn  oath 

'lufie  2t)di)  never  tu  sepanite  until  they  had  given 

constitution  to  France;  when  the  Ori  AaffJnM 

23)  asserted  its   rtthls  in  the  royal  presence ;  when 

the  king  was  compelled   to  order  the  nobility  and 

clergy  to  unite  with  die  lim-etat  (June  27),  ilirn 

-'   -lthority  was  lost.      If  diese  ft- 


>-■■■■■■■■    I 


med  b 


ei«ier 


n  tlie  wishes  of  the  nation  probable,  llie 
lotion  was,  iherifure.  tlie  greater,  when  nn  nmiy 

iO,(XKI  men  was  as-einlilnl  lor  ninr-linl  Hmulio, 

I  Necker   Has   -udilenly  ili-nii— eil.     The    tocsins 
re  sounded,  ami,  on  the  refusal  of  the  king  to 

■■•     where     tin'     | j   •■    wore    inflamed    by    the 

i  L"  •      i  :    ■  ,:m  .        !*■    liin-  (aiiil.oline.l  .April 

ll'if,.     'Hie   Habile  wa.  Uikeii   j.faly   14,  17S0), 
and   put  under  the 

recall  Necker,  in  withdraw  his  lumps,  and  ti 
the  tri-co loured  national  cockade;  whereupon,  in 
the  session  of  Aug.  4.,  after  the  feudal  system, 
nn  the  motion  of  the  viscount  do  Noailles,  had  been 
unanimously  abolished  by  the  assembly,  Louis  was 
proclaimed  the  restorer  of  French  liberty.  In  the 
midst  of  tliis  teinp.-t.  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
adopted,  and  the  emigration  (-ee  EiiiiL'iv*) 


mhl-s 


;po| 


ted  a  l.'ia 


ail, 


mi,  which  the  linmpiet  in  the  i. 
uiles  exasperated  lo  fury  against  the  mart  mid  the 
uei'll.  October  ,'i.  an  iumieu-e  niultiniile  of  people 
roceofau  in 'in  I'aris  to  4  erviilles,  and,  on  the  Dili, 
Etmpelled  the  king  to  remove,  with  his  family,  to 
le  Tuillrries.  lie  was  followed,  on  the  Ifflh,  by 
'    nssrmbly,  who  were  preparing  a  ' 


<n  'li  «ii'..i..  I  tin  (ir.il'  ,. ..  ■, 
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«*sUitcs  of  the  clergy,  estimated  lit  'AJiX*)  mil  I  ion-. , 
national  pn)|NTty  ;  the  alteration  of  the  former  title 
of  kiuj*  of  Vrnnrr  aiut  Smiirrr  into  llmt  of  kin"  of 


tent  ions  ami  declared  that  Franc*  vi 
niitl«:rUike  a  war  of  complect.  This  onl 
the  hatred  of  the  nobles  ami  Oie  ralMfieta 


thr    Frr'tirh  ;    the   e^tablisument    of   chilis,  nmoni;     new  order  of  things  in  Frauee.     Louis » 


which  tliat  of  the  Jacobins  liecuuie  the  most 


to  the  foreign  powers,  tliat  he  had  fret- 
the  constitution,  was  of  mi  aviiil.  Kutsia 
entered  into  an  alliaix-c  (Oct.  |nf  I7t#l)f 
ration  of  tlie  emigrant  princes.     In  vain 
to  reiiii  I  his  brothers,  ami  i^ueil  fbvrres 
emigrants  ;    tliey  continue* I  their  let  in 


{>owcr 
....  „  ..., ...  iy  the 

king ;  the  civil  oath.  *•  to  l)e  faithful  to  the  nation, 

the  law,   ami   the    kinir,  anil  to  maintain  the  con- 

stilution  ;"  the  ronmnti  •  o-lebration  of  the  f/fr  of 

the   federation    on    the  <hamp-ile-Mnrs  (July    14. 

17iK)), — were  the  principal  events  in  the  first  act  oi  |  corps,  umler  tlie  protection  of  the  firm 

this  great  revolution.     The  fixing  of  tlie  civil  list  for    ami  of  Russia.     When  the  alliance  nf  . 

the  king  (25,000,000  liven  yearly) ;  tlie  conversion  •  I'russia  (concluded  at  Berlin,  February  7 

of  tlie  royal  domains  and  the  ecclesiastical  possession*    known  in  Paris,  tlie  war  party  gained  tlie 

into  national  possessions ;  the  suppression  of  heredi-  !  in  the  legislative  as-embiy,  and  war  w 

tary  rank  ami  titles;  the  confiscation  of  tlie  con-  .  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  lUJie 


vents,  and  the  grant  of  (tensions  to  their  tenants ; 
the  decree  that  the  clergy  should  take  the  civil 
oath ;  the  erection  of  a  supreme  national  court  of 
justice,  to  try  the  offence  of  treason  against  the 
nation ;  the  abolishing  of  the  taxes  on  leather,  oil. 
soap,  starch,  salt,  and  tobacco  ;  the  removal  of  the 
excise  {iluwtnf)  from  the  interior  to  tlie  frontiers;  the 
establishment  of  the  land  tax,  of  licenses  for  car. 
ryiug  on  trades,  of  the  fees  for  stamps  and  records  ; 
anil  the  creation  of  asMgnats,  according  to  the 
pro|K>sal  of  Mirabeau, — these  were  the  principal  arts 
of  the  national  assembly  in  tlie  first  period.  The 
scmud  act  of  this  great  drama  In-triiis  with  the  de- 
cree of  the  assembly,  that  the  kiim  should  not  remove 
more  than  twenty  leagues  from  1'aris,  and  that,  in 
case  he  should  leave  tlie  kintrdoin.  and  refuse  to 
return  on  the  invitation  of  the  assembly,  he  should 
forfeit  the  throne.  The  burning  of  the  |»ope  in  effigy, 
ut  I'aris,  gave  the  siinuil  for  tin*  revolution  in  religion, 
and  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers  (the  party  of  Marat, 
Danton,  &c.)  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the  Lint:  anions 
the  people.  Louis  now  fled  from  Paris  ;  but  he  wus 
brought  liack  from  Varcnnes  (June  25,  171) I).  He 
was  hardly  able  to  appease  the  irritated  nation  by 
accepting,  in  tlie  assembly  (Sept.  14),  the  new  con- 
stitution of  Sept.  .'),  1701,  by  which  he  was  declared 
commander-in-chief  of  tlie  army  and  navy,  with  a 
cabinet  of  six  ministers,  to  assist  in  the  administration. 
The  constituent  assembly  separated  (Sept.  30),  and 
was  sticceeileil,  October  I,  17UI.  by  tlie  legislative 
assembly,  after  the  members  of  the  first  had  agreed 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  Ixfomc  uicuiIycis  of  the 


20,  Kltt).  on  the  motion  of  Duniounet, 
war.  July  II,  17itt,  KusMa  joined  Lb 
against  France,  to  which  II esse  and  Si 
already  acceded,  and  the  German  empin 
party  to  the  same  in  the  year  17U3. 
war,  tlie  Jacobins  gained  strength  in  \\ 
meditated  the  overthrow  of  the  throne ; 
ence  predominated  in  the  assembly;  tlieii 
the  Tuileries  (Aug.  in)  decided  the  virtiu 
of  tlie  democracy.  (See  fV/r»jt.)  Tlie 
Louis  was  suspended  by  the  a«M*inhly.  a* 
the  country,  and  imprisoned,  with  his  fiu 
Temple.  The  popular  fury  w  as  raised  to 
pitch,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Pn 
!*■  net  rated  into  France,  and  that  Lafayet 
the  army.  It  began  to  1**  suggested  tin 
dangerous  enemies  of  liberty  were  in  i 
itself.  I  lencc  the  bloody  »?d  und  3d  Septe. 
(similar  to  tlie  day  of  the  Anuagnac*.  J  urn 
in  which  a  hand  of  human  tigers  massac 
thousand  prisoners.  At  Rhciins  and  ut 
similar  scenes  of  horror  occurred.  Thr  i 
assembly  (Sept.  I),  "swearing  liatred  la 
royally,  ami  tliat  no  foreign  | tower  sJhmi 
suffered  to  dictate  law*  to  the  French,"  w 
by  the  decree  of  the  national  convention, 
the  place  of  the  M-cuml  national  assemW; 
17*)?,  declaring  the  afoiliiiou  of  royalty 
and  the  French  republic  one  and  indit* 
?&).  With  the  former  iby  began  tlie  new 
computation  of  time  terminated  by  Napuli 
ISOli. 

Thr    Ihttury  of  thr    Frr.fh    K*pmk 


se<i>ud — a  circumstance  to  which  very  «>eiious  con>e- 

i|iieiices  an'  uxrrihcd.  Meanwhile,  the  iiuiiiInt  ofl  Extuhlixhmnit  of  thr  Etuiurr  (Sejit.  3fl, 
em'mnint  nobility  and  c'eriry  increased.  Amonu  '  IN,  |so4).  The  birth  ol  tlie  republic  wii 
i hem  were  tlie  brothers  of  the  kinir,  the  counts  of  ■  with  news  of  victory.  I" iisune  luid  taken  '. 
I'rovence  und  of  Artois,  prince  Comic,  with  his  sou  enemies  fiad  lieen  compiled  to  leave  the 
and  grandson,  the  dukes  of  lioiirbou  and  of  Knirhien, 
and  the  maishal  Hroirlio.  They  assembled  French 
troo]is  of  the  line  at  Coblentz  mid  Worms,  and  were 
joined  by  several  Herman  princes  (Wurtcuilierg. 
l)eux|N>uts,  liaden,  Darmstadt,  and  Spires),  whose 
iloiniiiions  in  the  French  territory  of  the  empire  had 
l)een  iiicorjM>rated  with  France  in  the  new  organization, 
and  were  not  restored,  notwithstanding  the  interces- 
sion of  the  cni|>cror,  and  the  declaration  of  tlie  diet, 
tlint  this  measure  was  a  violation  of  the  peace. 
France,  however,  offered  to  make  compensation. 
Tlie  fear  of  the  example  of  France,  of  the  influence 
which  its  enthusiasm  tor  lilierty  and  equality, and  the 
activity  of  the  Jwobins,  might  have  on  otlier  nations, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  otlier  sovereigns  in  the  fate 
of  Louis  XVI.,  led  to  the  project  of  saving  the 
Kourlxms.  ami  extinguishing  a  flame  which  threatened 
the  general  conflagration  of  existing  institutions  by 
an  armed  interference.  The  declaration  of  Filnilz, 
by  Austria  ami  Prussia  (August  27.  17!U),  to  the 
brothers  of  the  kine.  was  only  general  and  condi- 


France.  Duuiotiriei  liod  conquered  at 
The  convention  declared  itself  ht-nrrfan 
"to  assist  all  nations  desirous  of  renin 
liberty,"  by  promisinc  the  ^unpressina  of 
vices  in  all  countries  occupied  ny  Frrarh  I 
the  same  time,  it  decreed  the  penalty  of  < 
all  em iu rants  taken  with  arms  in  thru 
condemned  Louis  XVI.  The  majority  . 
vent  ion  was  overawe*  1  by  the  furious  pop 
demaud«il  the  head  of  tlie  king  ;  and  w 
dared  against  the  kinirs  (not  the  people) « 
and  S|iaiu,  anil  the  hereditary  stallholder  < 
(See  llrittMot.)  Thus  tlie  emu. re.  Britau 
S j min,  Holland,  Fortimal,  Naples  Tuscan] 
and  tiie  pope  formed  a  coalition  again**  tl 
which  was  acknowledged  by  \  enire  i 
fon*ign  war  was  added  the  civil  war  of  I 
which  rose  to  nvence  the  ilealh  of  the  I 
republic  seemetl  to  be  lost,  and  armed  ksr 
weufioiN  of  teiTor  ainl  despair.  The  M< 
threw  tlie  moderate  party.  theGimmfests  ^ 


tniiial.     The  assembly  pioclaimetl  its  pe.iceable  in-  j  there  is  little  doubt,  would  ink  have  I* 
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evolutionary  tribunal  was 

J  the  wrroiiMs.  Ouatoo,  Robespierre  nnd 

Men  *ri"lr,,)  ruled  the  notion  with  tin; 

Marie  Antoinette,  the  queen  of  France, 

■  of  her  husband  (October  16, 1793)  ;  the 

'        s   (Philippe  Egalite),   ttnd  the  pious 

— rnauimuiM  sister  of  J.ouis   XV!., 

;    all   the  churches  of  Paris  wore 

li  piate  was  declared  the  property  of 

November   10,  the  festival   of   Reason 

d  in   the  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre 

d  art  divine  service.     The  democratic 

n  of  France  was  given  to  the  Colonies,  and 

a  [RMrd  to  the  negroes  the  signal  tor 

iv  of  Uw  white?  !     {See  Hayti.)     The  ei- 

d  witli  the  greatest  fury  ;  the 

n  were  rerengBu  with  l  Kraut 

it  reign  of  terror  continued  nine  inontlis, 

*  Robetpierre  celebrated  the  festival?!  of 
'(he  Supreme  Ileitis,  'if  Stoicism,  of  [lie 

r,  tm.,  while  the  blood  flowed  in  torrents 
rtd  under  the  w.iV.ie'/,:,  .if  L'ullot 
i  (particularly  at  Lyons,  Bour. 
an.  lie.)     The  reign   of   terror 
_        li  the  fjdl  of  Robespierre,  9lh  Ther- 
lf  IT).   1 794.     The  hall  of  the  Jacobins 
'  Jw  revolutionary  tribunal  received  a 
t.  The  convention  no  longer  allowed 

•  of  popular  societies;  nnd  the  free  eier- 
-'to  was  established  (February  81,  1795). 

r,  it  cost  many  struggles  with  the  Joco- 
t  terrorist!,  wlio  opposed  the  spirit  of 
.  ox,  for  instance,  en  the  1st  l'rairiid  \Msy 
A  new  (die  third)  constitution  was 
The  sections  of  Peris  endeavoured  in  vain 
Fjjaltv  ;  they  were  dispersed  by  Harms 
pet*  (M»«vl<ln),  in  the  service  of 
■lion,  nn  the  blood;  13th  Vendemiaire 
I7(tf*.  On  the  28th  of  October,  the  con- 
ni-hrd  its  session, and  the  directory  com- 
(3ee  A.  C.  Thibeaudeau's  Mm.  hit  la 
<  rf  /'  Dirtetmn,  Paris.  ISjiJ,  a  eols.) 
Uture  now  consisted  of  tile  Council  o» 
i5")  members),  and  lite  council  of  the  live 
The  executive  directory  (Burras,  llcwbel. 
areteiliere-Lepenux,  and  Letourneur)  re- 
fill La  Vendee,  hut  substituted  uiamlalsfor 
March  II,  l79u)wUhoutsuccess.  Thismen- 
ncreased  tlie  embarrassment  oftlie  finances, 
an  tlie  double  bankruptcy  of  the  republic. 
ml  institute  of  science  held  its  first  session 
796,  and  a  national  consistory,  sworn  to 
i  the  ordinances  of  the  council  of  Trent,  was 
1.  The  revolution  of  Hie  18th  Fructidor 
1797,  confirmed  the  power  of  the  directory, 
hese  numerous  internal  revolutions,  tlie 
ms  had  conquered  Savoy  and  Nice,  Bel- 
e.  Germany  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  Netlier- 
ble  generals,  at  the  head  of  in  experienced 
me  rendered  victorious  by  the  strategy  of 
The  old  European  tactics  could  not  resist 
notary  system.  The  nation  rose  ™  masse, 
rn  armies  of  the  republic  were  victorious 
loooterians,  (lie  Ilriiish.  Dutch,  Austrian*, 
outs.  Tuscany  concluded  a  peace  will] 
i  republic.  February  U,  1 795.  The  fortune 
■neb  arms  in  tlie  Netherlands,  nnd  other 
koceil  Prussia  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 
'.April  5,  1795).  Spain  followed  the  ggd 
Hes«e-('assel  the  BSth  August,  the  same 
line  of  demarcation  assured  tlie  neutrality 
m  Gennany.  under  tlie  protection  of  Frus. 
I'nited  Provinces  (May  10)  eutcreil  into 
*  and  defensive  oilinnce  with  the  republic 
main.       Austria,    Britain.    BnrT    Russia, 


hi  ;lil  !■-!.,  il  |M.-:,il,k-,  ilir  ii.ereosni;  |.rcd.iuiiiiafi.  f  .,1 
France.  While  the  French  wire  thus  victorious  by 
land,  they  suffered  much  by  sen.  Britain  put  forth 
her  whole  strength  to  extend  her  supremacy  on  tlie 
sea  and  in  both  the  Indies,  Pitt's  iui practicable  sys- 
tem of  starvation  v/as  not  less  injurious  to  other  states 
tlian  to  France.  The  attempts  made  by  the  British 
to  support  the  royalists-  by  landiue  in  France,  did 
not  answer  tlie  expectation.  Hut  most  of  tlie 
French  colonies  fell  into  (he  bauds  of  the  British, 
and  their  attacks  on  the  fleets  of  Tutilou  nnd  Brest 
inflicted  an  incurable  wound  on  [be  marine  of  the 
republic.  Austria,  Prussia,  ami  Sardinia  carried  on 
war  principally  by  means  of  British  subsidies.  On 
tile  oilier  hand,  tlie  directory  maintained  its  armie* 
of  conscripts  by  requisitions  of  munitions  nnd  by 
paper  money.  The  enemy'-  country  furnished,  also, 
the  richest  resource-.  particularly  I  I  "Hand,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  'Che  onus  of  general  Bonaparte  finally 
effected  a  peace.  The  victories  nf  Montenotle,  Mil- 
lesimo,  Lodi,  Arcole.  Hivoli.  and  the  'i'liglrtnuento, 
in  Italy  (April  11,  179G,  to  March  10,  1797),  liot- 

withstanding  the  -in --i-  ..I'  II"'  archduke  Diaries. 

in  Goruuitiy,  and  the  retreat  of  Moreau.  led  to  the 
preliminaries  of  I.eoben  (April  18,  1797).  which 
were  follower]  by  the  mare  oft  atiit-o-Formio  (q.  r.), 
Oct,  17,  with  Austria,  anil  tlie  (  onnrcss  of  Rustadt, 
for  the  negotiation  nf  a  peace  villi  the  German  em- 
pire. Meanwhile  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, had  been  concluded  Mweeii  I'rance  and  Spain 
(Aug.  18,  17So),  and  Britain  had  declared  war 
against  Spain.  V'cni.  c  was  converted  into  a  demo- 
cracy, Genoa  into  tin-  l.igurian  republic, and  a  pence 
was  concluded  between  France  ami  Sardinia.  Hol- 
land was  stripped  of  tunny  of  her  colonies  by  Bri- 
tain, who  uiouopoliied  commerce.  Misunderstand- 
ings, also,  arose  between  the  French  and  North 
American  republics,  and  now  occasions  of  war  soon 
sprung  up  on  the  European  ronlinent.  Rome  was 
transformed  into  a  republic  (Feb.  10,  1799),  Swilier- 
Innd  conquered,  and  [he  execution  of  the  jiroject  of 
attacking  *lreat  Britain  in  her  most  vital  pohiL.  the 
Indies,  was  attempted,  by  Ihmaparte's  expedition 
into  Ivgypt,  Hut  [lit  French  Heel  was  annihilated,  at 
Aboukir,  by  Nelson  ;  general  lionnpnrte  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  Syria  ;  and  Ibe  -eciind  coulilion  was  formed, 
at  the  instigation  and  by  the  subsidies  of  Britain. 
The  Porte  declared  war  against  I'rance  :  the  congress 
at  RastadI  was  di-soliHl  alter  the  a-sassinaUon  of 
two  French  anil>a--;idiir-  ;  Austria  and  Russia  united 
Ihemselves  with  the  Purte,  and  Naples  undertook  to 
avenge  the  pope.  The  republic  crushed  its  ally,  tlie 
king 'of  Sunliiiia  (December,  1798),  to  secure  I'pprr 
Italy,  and  the  republican  iiruiy  entered  Naples,  in 
triumph,  nail  founded  tin-  I1. irilieuiipejiu  republic. 
Tuscany  was  likewi-c  occupied.  Hut  the  fortune  of 
arms  was  soon  changed.  The  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians gained  several  bailies,  ami  conquered  Ilaly 
(1799).  But  Holland  ami  Swii/.crland  were  success- 
fully defemled ;  the  former  by  Urutie.  the  latter  by 
Massenu.  it  wns  then  Unit  general  Rona parte, 
recnUed  from  Kgypl  (ij.  v.l  by  ins  brother  Joseph, 
who  inrortue.)  Inn  <■(  the  -.late  of  things  in  Kurope, 
placed  hiiuself  at  tlie  head  Df  the  republic.  1  he 
weak  directory  was  alMili.lie.l,  and  the  tSJi  Hrtimaire 
(Nov.  9,  1799]  gave  France  a  consular  government 
and  her  fourth  constitution.  This  was,  again,  an 
approach  to  monarchy.  Three  consuls,  chosen  for 
ten  years,  and  capable  of  lning  re-elected,  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  l'.iv  eminent  ;  but  the  first 
consul  (Nnpoleiu)  Hnna|i[irle)  [done  had  the  power 
of  appointing  and  dismissing  [lie  counsellors,  mini- 
sters, umbassadoiv,  and  all  military  nnd  naval  olti- 
cers ;   he  also  decided  finally  in  all  other  affairs  of 
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t.atmihur*  en  ditponibilit/-.  Hut  tl»e  rigorous  censor-  |  The  onlinanre  which  had  di*«n!ved 
.ship  of  tlie  press,  established  by  an  onli nance  of  Jmit>  !  had  lieen  accom|*iiiicd  by  anotiirr,  di 
^4,  was  much  mure  obnoxious  tlian  any  previous  .  I mt  ;>,  18??,  creating  spveut v. *ix  new  p 
measures  of  the  ministry.  '1'he  op|>OMlion  j>»pcr*  ;  i  ertiiiuly  unconslittiiioiial  in  spirit,  * 
sometimes  api>carcd  with  whole  columns  blank;  a  ■  riirhl  of  tin- crown  to  create  new  pern  i 
thoiisaml  ingenious  contrivances  were  invented  for  ;  by  any  precis-  rule.  Anions  thr  Jm,  \ 
expressing  tr*c  opinion,  and  the  lilicrul  spirit  liccnme  :  one,  except  Soult.  who  could  i>e<-on*.dei 
the  more  acti\e  in  other  means  of  attack.  Some  ex-  '  the  honour  by  past  service*.  Jaim.iry  ■ 
citement  was  produce* I,  almut  this  time,  by  the  the  ministry  w;is  partially  dissuUed.  i 
assault  of  the  uiunpii*  de  Muiihn-uil  on  the  grand  :  Villele.  Feyrouuet  and  ■  orhiere  wi-rr 
chamberlain,  Talleyrand.  The  manplis  knocked  imiihUt.  The  *r  rent  ft  Ministry  w:» 
him  down  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  face,  in  the  pre-  fount  de  la  Fcrrouayc.latc  amh.i**aili<r 
MMice  of  the  court,  and  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  his  bur",  was  crented  minister  of  foreign  a 
conduct,  that  he  hud  been  employed  by  Tulleymud,  IWlali*.  whose  re|Nirt  u^iin^l  tlie  Je-mi 
nt  the  time  of  the  first  restoration,  to  a^usMiiate  goiten  by  the  liberals,  kce^T  of  lite  *•■ 
Napoleon,  aiul  to  waylay  llie  wife  of  Jerome  liona-  '  *tcr  of  justice;  M.  de  faux,  minister 
parte,  in  onler  to  obtain  |»sses*ioii  of  the  crown  -  Murligiiac.  minister  of  the  interior ; 
jewels.  II  av  in  if  succeeded  only  in  the  bitter  enter-  ',  minister  of  finance.  'J  lie  dc|»arliiicui 
prise,  Talleyrand  refusetl  the  promised  reward,  and  was  erected  into  a  separate  ministry. an 
punished  his  complaints  with  mi  imprisonment  of  six  M.  Si  Cricq,  who  had  been  for  several  yei 
months.  The  story  appears  to  have  made  little  im-  ;  as  director  general  of  the  customs.  M 
predion  on  his  judges,  and  lie  was  fined  and  impri-  ,  minister  of  the  marine,  who  was  siid  tn  I 
soiled  h" »r  five  years.  The  interim  m  of  Manuel,  who  the  dissolution  of  the  national  guard*, 
died  August  :*),  at  the  country  house  of  Lafitte,  was  the  new  ministry,  as  did.  likewise,  omiii 
a  new  cause  of  irritation.  hufitie  was  refused  jut-  |  otisf  minister  of  ecclesiastical  ntlitirs  ;  hi 
mission  to  remove  the  body  to  his  house  in  Paris, ami  ment  of  public  instruction  was  Liken  .'i 
to  bury  it  from  thence  ;  he  therefore  promised,  that  ister,  and  raised  to  a  separate  branch  v 
the  funeral  procession  should  proceed  directly  to  the  '  lion,  to  which  M.  de  Vati*iueuil  wa*npp 
cemetery  of  Vi-rv  Lachnisr.  The  jiolicc  eatrerly  nc-  session  was  ojM-im I  February  5,  INi*  ;  ; 
cepled  Uiis  pmposition,  in  onler  to  prevent  demon-  ;  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  cone  rati 
st rations  of  popular  feeling  ;iih!  respect,  similar  to  thin  on  the  victory  ot  Nutarino.  Them 
those  which  had  attended  the  funenil  of  genera  I  .  received  without  any  quest  ion  n-pMiiii 
Toy.  The  procession  arrived,  towards  noon,  at  the  i  of  their  creation.  The  chamber  of  ilej 
gates  of  Roule,  where  an  immense  iuiiiiInt  of  jieo-  |  equally  divided.  tJiat  the  balance  of  |*n 
pie  had  assembled.  The  people  took  out  the  coffin,  with  a  tract  in  of  about  thirty  mendj 
and  carried  it  upon  their  shoulders,  but  were  finally  from  the  right  side.  It  oyer- Col  lard  »i 
prevailed  upon  by  the  i*m*luruir*  to  allow  it  to  he  j  *ident  of  the  chamlier  by  the  king.  Iron 
put  buck  into  the  hearse  ;  from  which,  however,  didatcs  nresented  lohim.  The  kuig.  in 
they  iiulianiessed  the  Itorses,  and  drew  it  themselves,  deviated  from  the  custom  of  select  mi:  • 
New  liodics  of  gendarme*  now  appeared  in  one  of  who  hud  the  majority  of  votes.  lie  for 
the  IxHilevunls,  with  another  funeral  car  drawn  by  oinns  resj>cctiiig  the answer  to  t lie  king' 
four  horses,  into  which  they  insisted  on  removing  the  place,  (  luihrol  ami  rrays*jiiou*,  the  t 
coffin.  A  compromise  was  finally  made,  ami  two  of  the  Villele  ministry  who  had  rrra 
horses  were  slightly  haniessed  to  the  car,  whilst  the  (  cabinet,  resigned  tlieir  \**<s.  and  were 
people  continued  to  draw  it.  Lafayette  delivered  a  Myde  de  Ncuville  and  Feutrier.  lushop 
short  speech  at  the  gntve.  The  immense  multitude  Several  illegal  returns  of  deputies  I 
dispersed  without  further  disturbance.  During  this  ,  ;iside,  and  the  liberal  |  arty  gamed  net 
year.  France  was  obliged  to  nuree  to  accredit  the  supplying  the  vacancies.  A  pn>i«i*iti 
agents  of  the  southern  republics  of  America,  as  <  ouny,  to  subject  all  member*  of 
Mexico  and  Colombia  would  not  consent  to  the  .  accepting  office  to  a  new  election, 
half-way  measures  by  which  the  French  govern-  after  some  warm  delmtes.  hy  a  vote  of 
ment  wished  to  obtain  commercial  advantages,  but  was  rejected  by  the  |>eer«.  by  u  *< 
without  compromising  her  adherence  to  legit i  I  II.  The  discussions  on  the  abuses 
macy.  Early  in  the  summer,  war  broke  out  with  ,  offices,  ami  the  existence  of  a  cnhtHrt  n 
Algiers,  but  was  < Timed  on  with  little  spirit.  It  sus pn  ted  letters  were  opened  (us  i* the 
anise  chiefly  from  a  contmversy  residing  a  debt  '  countries  in  Ktirope).  were  also  animal 
due  the  Algcriues  for  com  purcliased  on  account  of  tnry  law,  providing  for  the  annual  n- 
the  French  goveniment.  in  17'KJ.  i  jury  ami  electoral  lists,  was  pns**d,  and 

Villele  was  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  connected  with  the m,  which  liad  grown 
ministry  was  losing  gniund.  lie,  therefore,  deter-  late  ministry,  were  ex|«>*ed.  A  rot 
mined  to  dissolve  the  cliawber,  which  hail  still  three  -  appointed  to  inquire  whether  there  wer 
years  to  ran.  This  lie  did  either  liecniise  hcexpfted  j  impeaching  the  late  ministry  for  |«r 
to  obtain  a  majority  by  a  new  election  at  this  time,  '  treason  ;  but,  as  they  had  not  the  powi 
of  which  there  might  Ik;  less  cliance  three  years  \  j»ersons  mid  pajM-n;,  they  re|mrtrtl  **tl 
later,  or  liccause  he  really  wishetl  to  throw  himself  j  occasion  for  pmciiriug  further  wforraaiii 
ii|niii  the  nation,  ami  niceive  his  sentence  from  its  the  accural  ion  of  trea-on.  that  had  be 
decision.  In  Fans,  out  of  KOU)  votes,  only  1 1 14  ■  against  the  late  ministry. **  The  ran 
were  for  the  ministerial  canditlates  ;  the  rest  were  i  this  rejtort  was  de  ferret  1  till  after  the 
for  the  lilxrals.  l>ii]ioiit-dc  l'Kunk,  Lafitte,  Tasimir-  \  the  budget,  which  virtually  amounted  t 
Firrier,  It^nj.  Constant,  De  Schonen,  Ternaux,  i  the  impea<'hment.  T  he  clergy  were  dt? 
Hoyer-Collani.niul  Uinm  l.ouis.  The  same  result  took  j  the  ordinance,  dinvtiuir  tint  no  person  * 

lace  in  the  dej>artnients,  and  a  majority  of  the  cham-  '  forth  be  intrusted  with  the  chart  e  of 
nt  was  lilM'nil.  This  n*sult  occasioiwd  the  gn-atest  .  with  instmction  in  any  house  of  eidurati 
joy  in  Faris,  and  catised  some  disturlmnces,  in  which  j  declared,  in  writ  inc.  that  he  did  nit  b 
nearly  fifty  persons  were  killed  by  the  wwfarmr*.      \  religion*  congregation,   not   legally  r 
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■M  chieiy  directed  against  the  Jeju- 
auunrt-d  dits  law  tn  lie  a  conspiracy 
Utolic    reticion  ;   lite  hishop  ofTou- 

irorcd  his  inli  ntion  of  f51j-.1-.in-;  it  in 
.  the  pope  prevailed  upon  (lie  clergy 
ttwini  was  closed  August  IS;   nnd 

were  of  opinion,  limt  this  miiiistrv 
ably  sand.  We  have  seen  that  they 
Htiooohle  sopport  in  the  chandier, 
bu  and  Jotn  were  still  more  vio- 

fTfsnil  administration,  ihuii  against 

Vft  siile  liy  no  means  entertained 
*  at  it ;  and  Lhc  cmirt  was  under  the 
clergy,  wltich  seemed  to  abhor  every 
la  general,  it  must   I*  ssi.l  iliat  the 

:trong  interest  fur  its  foundation. 
|nW  (1828),  tlie  French  troops 
{■in.  and  formed  a  pari  of  (lie  ■->]■■■- 
IE  of  from  13  to  1-1,000  men,  which 
Mores  under  general  Mnisoii,  111  the 
■■I,  fiir  the  pnr|ns.e  of  di-livi-ring 
■e  hands  of  tin-  Turk*.  The  Moral 
red  (set  Grrrcf)hj  tlie  French  forces. 
Ttrnnined  not  to  remove  any  officer 
opinions.  This  inilj-  liberal  uua-niv 
mi  partisans,  and  probably  cnuui- 
jdiercausesaUivc  mentioned,  to  their 

f  I8W»  heron  January  27.  The  most 
munched  on  in  tin-  Wind's  speech,  was 
{impose  law>  '•  for  plni -insr  the  niimi- 
[i.i  1  iril  in  c.'llliiaiiiill  in  liiirliiiill)  wild 
nilulions '  — the  want  of  which  hud 
late  the  restoration  of  the  liuurlmin, 
•as  again  elected  president  of  the 
tunae,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
-  n  February,  two  pmietx ;  one  rrgu- 
kiaatini  of  the  rn«iw»>ir> ,-  the  other, 
■ogncih  of  Ihe  departments  undnrrwi- 
fter  a  long  distu-si'in,  the  ministers 
Whirll  nii.li-iilr.i  .liy 


ippn 


-fTthpW, 


,-l-...iL- 


"he  d: 


auie  lime-  An  unpopular  law  wj 
joritj  of  ninety  votes,  in  the  chnmlii 
viilmp  pensions  tor  met)  p*eri  as  ]•;. 


frotisol,  minister  of  finance.  The  departments  of 
commerce  nnd  manufactures  were  nupprrned. 
Rigny,  the  commander  of  the  French  flret  at  Nnva- 
rinu,  declined  the  mlercd  portfolio,  and  M.  d'llans- 
sey,  prefect  of  tile  fiirnnde,  anil  a  deputy  of  tlie 
right  side,  whs  named  in  hi'  place. 

The  ministry  was  decidedly  tiltra.roynlist.  Hoiir- 
mont  had  served  under  Napoleon,  declared  for 
Louis  XVIII.,  had  n train  taW.-ii  office  under  Napo- 
leon, whom  he  deserted  on  the  field  of  IV merlon,  fled 
to  the  lioiirhons,  whom  he  joined  mWinit,  had  been 
crealed  a  peer.  mid  c-otmiinnilrd  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion ill  Spain,  after  the  return  of  the  duke  d'Angim- 
leme.  Prince  Polii'iiao  uni  completely identified  with 
the  ancient  regime.  Attached,  from  life  very  hirth,  to 
tlie  person  Bint  fortune-  of  f'luirlrs  \.,  I'oligtuic  was, 
in  his  religions  and  political  -ci  diluent  11,  a  royalist. 
!lr  and  lite  brother  Armnnd  were  implicated  in 
Fichegru'*  conspiracy,  but  wen-  prird.uird  by  Nnpo- 
leoii.  Since  ISK3.  he  had  br.u  amlw-iidiir  at  Lon- 
don, atnl  always  showed  n  great  predilection  for  l-'tig- 
land,  witliont  entering  at  all  into  the  liheral  spirit  of 
her  institutions.  It  w.-is  ai-o  -n-j  1  ' 
his  elevation  to  Uritish  influence,  1 
that  .if  Wellington  :  nntl.  as  the 
deeming  qualities,  the  majority  of 
pronounced   Against  him.      H,   di 


liotirdonniiyr, 
importance  to 
prince  I'o! Ignac.  He  had  always  been  one  of  the 
iiio-l  active  and  violent  members  of  the  extreme 
right.  As  soon  us  tlie  ministry  was  composed,  the 
ciuestion  arose,  hniv  it  was  to  procure  a  majority  in 

the  rhnmlier.      La  lli'in  I air   proposed  to  try  the 

dangerous  policy  of  Villelc,  vii.  to  dissolve  thechnm 
her.  and  to  procure  a  majority  in  the  new  elections 
liy  the  active  nnd  united  exertions  of  the  royalists, 
using,  of  course,  all  means  in  the  power  of  the  minis- 
try. Hut.  ibis  proposal  was  not  ailopled  by  his  col- 
leagues, anil,  in  fact,  there  is  an  doubt  that  Ihey 
would  have  been  entirely  liu tiled,  idthnugh  the  clergy 
would   have   done  every  thing   in  their  power  to  se- 


ll of  11 


listeria!  council,  induced  M.  la 
igii.  Damn  Montbel,  who  had 
her  of  the  cluimber  by  Ihe  fon- 


ihat  ;,-.i>.,  1. ,ii.  1.-  Iu.,1  In-ci'i  ihs 
-handier  of  peers,  in  conformity  with 

111.  ihe  UnTiil  jn-ini.K  iitlacWi-d  the 
inlenre.  Before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
dis  tui.l  liei-n  appointed  mini-ler  of 
andM.  Hon  rden  it  keeper  of  ihe  seals, 
etane  more  end  inure  einbiirnis;..!, 
advanced:    the  supplies   which  thiy 

■  imt  eniiiied.  A  lew  1  lays  after  the 
tin-  .■h.'imh.'r.   the    ministry   Has  dis- 

■  ittiis  hiid  W.-j't  open  lor  hluii-lf  the 
le-siilml  of  the  court  of  cassiiliun,  thi- 
ll station  in  France.  Messrs  Boo*. 
i-inenil  nsen.-l  neither  deconitiini-. 
.■■mi  tie-  ii-uiil  titli-of  luiiii-ler  of  state. 

S,  1SK0,  Lie  following  iij.p.Miiiuicnis 
-1:  prince  1'oliifliric.  uuiii-o-r of  fnn-ii;ii 
roiinoisier.  keeper  of  the  seals  nnd 
istice ;   eoimt  lluiirmout,    minister   of 


■nU-rontbe  memorable  year  \KV 
Tli'itigh  the  lionrl s  iiadendct 


had  ceased,  in  Frc 
Their  great  numln-r 
of  poliiienl  element 
the  in 


.mired to  (mild  up 
imirchy.  many  of 
BQt.     Tim  nobles 


tpring  of  feudalism,  the   oilier    of  the 

revolution- — the  soldier  of  ('undo,  and  the  officer  of 
the  republican  iirniy.  who  eu<  uuntcred  him  in  the 
field  ;  their  tnlnl  want  of  nny  political  privileges; — 
these,  with  some  other  circumstances,  had  left  tile 
a  1  A/rite  entirely  without  eoti:-ei[iiein-e.  Lven  the  peera 
did  not  contain  many  iirisioorotieal  i-leinentn.  One 
of  the  measures  of  the  late  dynasty,  which  lind  recuil- 

i-ij   llpiili  iIii-III-i-Im  -.  M    ,s  tin-    i,i|,,u  illi;  nllly   1  lllisf    |n 

lute,  and  to  be  eligible  to  office,  who  paid  the 
highest  taxes.   As  the  nobility  wire  not  rich,  it  very 

i  it'll  ii  happened  that  Inn -  ami  e its  could  neither 

be  eligible  nor  even  electors,  while  rich  mtuuifac- 
tUH-r-.  bunkers,  ^i..  enjoyed  these  privileges.   Those 
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very  persons  wliom  it  was  tlie  mat  object  of  tlie 
government  to  exclude  from  tlie  legislature,  were  the 
persous  who  paid  die  highest  taxes,  and  who,  con- 
sequently, were  electors,  and  frequently  were  elected. 
The  Bourbons  did  not  understand  France,  and  had 
gradually  alienated  tlie  nation  ;  the  latter  knew  the 
sentiments  of  tlie  Hourbons;  they  knew  what  they  liud 
to  expect  from  the  new  ministry,  and  were  deter- 
mined from  tlie  beginning,  not  to  tolerate  their 
Illegal  projects.  The  general  condition  of  the  people, 
at  this  time,  was  prosperous ;  commerce  and  manu- 
factures flourislied ;  and  tlie  question  was  often  asked. 
Of  what  do  the  French  complain?  Have  they  not 
all  they  want?  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  country, 
to  refute  those  who  consider  tlie  physical  comforts 
of  a  people  as  the  sole  standard  of  the  goodness  of  a 
government  or  of  tlie  condition  of  a  nation.  It  is 
one  of  tlie  best  points  in  tlie  struggle  of  the  French 
nation,  that,  though  they  were,  physically,  in  a  flour- 
ishing state,  they  yet  scared  no  exertion,  and  were 
willing  to  sited  their  blood,  to  establish  principles 
which  they  held  dear.  Prince  I'olignac  was  not  the 
author  of  tlie  troubles  which  ensued.  Without 
denying  his  guilt,  we  think  tliat  the  Bourbons  must, 
sooner  or  later,  liave  come  to  oj>en  war  with  tlie 

{principles  of  the  nation.  All  ways  of  incorporating 
iberal  principles  with  the  notions  of  tlie  royalists  had 
l)een  tried  in  vain,  in  nil  possible  similes  of  minis- 
tries ;  it  remained  only  to  declare  open  war  against 
the  nation.  But  tlie  war  was  resolved  upon  williout 
a  calculation  of  the  relative  strength  of  tlie  parties. 

1830.  March  2,  the  sj>eech  from  the  throne 
announced  that  war  had  been  declared  against 
Algiers  on  account  of  the  insults  offered  to  tlie 
French  flag  (the  dey  had  also  struck  tlie  French  con- 
sul at  a  public  audience,  on  receiving  an  answer  in 
tlie  negative  to  his  question  whether  the  debt  above- 
mentioned,  due  from  France  to  Algiers,  had  been  set- 
tled) ;  that  active  negotiations  were  on  foot  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  tlie  members  of  tlie  Bra- 
gania  family;  and  that  the  revenue  of  1829,  though 
less  than  tliat  of  the  preceding  year,  exceeded  the 
estimates  of  tlie  budget.  The  speech  ended  with  the 
following  words  :  "  Peers  of  France,  deputies  of  tlie 
departments.  1  do  not  doubt  your  co-operation  in  the 
good  I  desire  to  do.  You  will  repel,  with  contempt, 
the  jterfidious  insinuations  which  malevolence  is  busy 
in  propagating.  If  guilty  intrigues  sliould  throw 
any  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  my  government,  which  1 
cannot  and  will  not  anticipate,  I  should  find  force  to 
overcome  tliein,  in  my  resolution  to  preserve  tlie 

Iiuhlic  ]tcace,  in  the  just  confidence  I  have  in  tlie 
'rench  nation,  and  in  the  love  which  they  have 
always  evinced  for  their  kings."  Tlie  funds  fell  as 
soon  as  the  speech  was  made  jwblJc.  There  was  a 
considerable  majority  in  tlie  cliamber  of  deputies 
against  tlie  ministers.  Royer-Collard  was  re-elected 
president.  When  the  doge*  tfage  (see  Dean)  gave 
up  the  cliair,  he  addressed  the  president  by  the  term 
citizen,  which  excited  a  mat  sensation.  On  tlie 
18th  of  March,  the  usual  Deputation  of  tlie  cliamber, 
with  tlie  president  at  their  head,  presented  to  tlie 
king  the  answer  of  the  cluimber.  The  address 
declared,  in  a  frank  but  respectful  tone,  that  a  con- 
currence did  not  exist  between  the  views  of  tlie  go- 
vernment ami  the  wishes  of  the  nation ;  that  tlie  ad- 
ministration was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  nation ; 
and  that  the  nation,  on  the  other  liand,  was  agitated 
with  apprehensions  which  would  become  fatal  to  its 
prosperity  and  its  re|»ose.  "Sire,"  continued  tlie 
aojdress,  "  France  does  not  wish  for  anarchy  any 
more  than  you  wish  for  despotism. "  Never  was  a 
more  firm,  yet  prudent  warning  given  to  a  king. 
1  he  king  replied,  by  expressing  his  regret  that  the 
concurrence  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the 


deputies  of  tlie  departments,  did 
declared  tliat  his  resolution  was  fix 
ministers  would  make  known  his 
peers  had  answered  on  tlie  I  Oth,  bj 
tlie  speech  from  tlie  throne.  Cha 
course*  on  this  speech  *  as  a  bold  all 
isters.  Tlie  two  chaiul>en»  were  i 
voked  for  tlie  next  day  (tlie  tilth),  b 
lounication  from  tlie  government,  w) 
were  declared  to  be  prorogued  uu 
tlie  same  year — a  measure  which 
excitement  througliout  France. 

Tlie  journals  became  more  active 
Jesuitical  and  royalist  journals  exulte 
and  praised  tlie  ministry  for  its  firn 
lilieral  papers  began  to  predict  tlie  r 
since  taken  nlace.  They  were  condii 
with  great  decorum,  whilst  the  dm 
were  filled  with  abuse  and  reproach* 
nents,  whom  they  denounced  as  trai 
of  the  throne.  To  the  hatred  of  Um 
Folignac  and  his  colleagues  was  ath 
Ids  imbecility.     A  society  was  forme 

Siirpose  of  printing  journals  in  such 
Lstricts  as  were  destitute  -of  them,  a 
impediments  to  tlieir  publication  o< 
refusal  of  printers  to  lend  tlieir  p 
opposed  to  tlie  measures  of  goverani 
an  association  was  formed  to  refuse 
taxes  not  regularly  granted  by  tlie  r 
ties.  The  members  of  this  associate* 
each  other  in  case  of  prosecution.  1  h 
denounced,  l>ut  was  acquitted  by  tli 
Paris.  Two  hundred  and  tweuty-« 
voted  for  the  answer  to  the  king's 
against  it.  The  names  of  the  ft? I 
hand-bills ;  the  number  2*1  was  see 
&c,  and  vh  des  221  soon  became  an 
Benjamin  Constant,  liowever,  decJai 
Gazette  de  France,  against  the  aasw 
prohibited  the  sile  of  the  snuff! 
published  a  list  of  prefects,  dismiss? 
to  other  departments ;  purified,  as 
called  it,  all  brandies  of  tlie  ada 
pointed  many  of  tlie  most  servile  \ 
prosecuted  tlie  journals  (as  the  UUA* 
and  men  of  letters,  many  of  who 
favourites,  ami  continued,  tliough  in 
treat  their  opponents  as  traitors,  and 
suited  tlie  nation. 

April  1,  count  Villele  had  a  looj 
the  king,  and  tlie  papers  asserted 
were  on  foot  to  recall  him  to  the 
Folignac  seemed  to  have  bro 
proportion  to  his  weakness  ;  aiu.  « 
schemes  of  vengeance  had  mi        1 

ideas  of  governing  France.    1 

entry  of  Charles  X  (then  count  d ««. 
in  1814,  was  celebrated  April  13. 
bodies  made  flattering  speed       md 
answers,  and  all  the  hollow 
(of  a  very  different  complexi 
to  follow)  was  displayed. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 
existed  between  the  king  of  Fran* 
Algiers,  and  tlie  intimation,  in  the 
his  determination  to  take  effectual 
point.     A  war  with  Algiers  could 
to  the  administration.    The 
one  of  tlie  inducements  to  I 
desire  of  making  the  army  •       «. 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  drmptmm  *U 
But  tliere  were  many  other  reason 
a  war,  with  a  reasonable  probability 
ticularly  desirable  for  the 
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■  la  iwtnbli'  an  army,  which,  in  cnse 
uf  ht  be  uaed  at  home,  ami,  even  if  il 
K  Algiers,  the  military  preparations 
■1  fo/  their  purposes.     A  war  of  this 

^-moflhe  ministry  hoiied,  divert 
id  victory  would  at  once  render 
■hi nation  so  enthusiastically  food of 
la  both  calculation!,  the  mini-try. 
•e,  wrre  grierously  mistaken.  Count 
r  minister  of  war,  was  appointed 
-Huef  of  the  expedition,  and  admiral 

rommaniler  of  the  Meet.  April  20, 
**»r  stated  the  reasons  for  tile  war  to 
ley  had  raised  the  ancient  tribute  of 
«r annum  io  60.000  francs,  anil,  finally, 
iks  ;  that,  though  this  sum  was  duly 
>  to  1&26,  the  dcy  hod  been  mifuvour- 
?nch  interest,  insulted  the  French  (lag. 
ip  French  consul,  See.  May  10,  tlie 
■C  of  37,577  infantry,  and  4000  horse, 

Toulon,  and  the  fleet,  consisting  of 
nwls,  of  wliich  eleven  were  ships  of 
reuty-four  frigates,  set  sail.  June  14, 
,  the  army  tieuau  to  ibsembsrk  at  Sidi 
be  coast  of  Africa. 

■  royal  ordinance  dissolving  the  chnin- 
■i  the  Uniltur.  At  tin-  Mime  lime, 
were  ordered,  and  the  two  chambers 
Aturust  3.  The  Maniieur  of  June  IS 
reclamation  of  the  king,  ill  which  he 
I  Frenchmen  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
fly  upon  his  constitutional  intentions, 

proclamation  are  these  remarkable 
tie  father  of  my  people,  my  heart  was 
JBf.  I  felt  insulted.  I  pronounced  [lie 
Ikat  chamber."  It  ends  Una  :  "  fclee- 
i  your  colleges.  Let  no  reprehensible 
prite  them  of  your  presence  I  Let  one 
sate  you  all ;  let  one  standard  be  your 
1  It  is  pair  kine  who  ileum  ml--  this  of 
oner  who  calls  upon  yon.  Fulfil  your 
I  take  care  lo  fulfil  mine.-  The  dec- 
new  chamber  took  place  in  tile  latter 
and  in  Jaly.  The  nativity  and  lulent 
le  upjH'isiLion  papers  during  this  struggle 
le.  Though  the  success  of  the  army  in 
ne  known  during  the  electoral  stint-elc 
hough  all  parties  exulted  in  the  success 
i  trms.  it  appears  tlat  the  ministry 
pularily  by  it.  All  Hie  returns  of  the 
5  indicated  u  strong  majority  against 
so  tliat,  in  tlie  beginning  of  July,  iu- 
i  spoke  of  a  change    of  the   ministry 

consequence  ;  and  tlie  fundi  mt*  ; 
aled  ministry  liad  detemiined  Otherwise. 
In  attack  the  charier,  violate  the  social 

(lpose  France  lo  a  civil  war,  rather 
Priests  governed  tlie  monarch  ;  nm- 
1  lii>  minister..  The  ministerial  papers 
m-sert,  dint,  after  the  enemies  in  Africa 
'I,  uvpse  at  home  remained  to  lie  roll- 
er began  to  utter  the  phrase  cnri/i  d'etat, 
d  p!i|pf-r-i.  under  ihe  more  direct  influence 
■.actually  Jr miiiided.  I  luring  I  his  lime. 
I qwrn  rf  N aplesi  visited  I'aris.  and  many 
l  |  Lire,  urmisly  in  contrast  with  the 
talafairs.  The  king  also  ordered  Te 
suii;  in  all  churches  of  tlie  kingdom  for 
rf  mi  army  in  Africa,  the  news  of  which 
«  Ullly  9)  four  ibis  after  the  rapture  i 
hrrnpital  v.!,.  illuminated. 

*«.  and  '.rest  Britain,  ut  l.nudoi 
Greece,  had  come  lo  il  rniielnsini . 
powers  coinciding  in  the  oifer  of   tlie 


sovereignly  to  pnncs  Leopold  of  Sixr-Coburg-.     See 

In  several  departments  ■  nine rous  eon niigratiuns  liad 
taken  place,  which  were  eviilentlj  die  work  of  liiccn- 
diaries.  Many  people,  whether  reasonably  or  not, 
believed  these  atriieitie.s  to  Imve  I- en  pcrpetrnled  by 
the  instigation  of  the  ministry.  This  appears  from 
the  cries  of  the  piiptihice.  when  prime  I'ulignnc  wan 
(irre-led — '*  'I  his  i-  I  lie  minister  v.- In.  has  bitnieil  inrr 
houses.     Dan;;  him,  hang  him  !" 

Of  the  Kit  who  veiedibr  the  answer  of  the  cham- 
ber, 820  were  re-elected.  The  liberals  in  the  new 
chamber  were  H'ti,  the  ministerial  nirintieiM  ll(j, 
and  fifteen  were  undecided.  In  consequence  of  lliM 
result,  the  ministers  made  a  "report  to  the  king" 
(.Inly  20),  setting  forth  at  length  the  dangers  ot  a 
free  press  {of  which  they  say,  "At  nil  epoch*,  the 
periodical  press  has  only  hern,  mid  fmni  its  nature 
must  ever  be.  an  in-innm  ni  ot  disorder  and  sedition"), 
and  calling  upon  ttie  king  lo  suspend  die  liberty  of 
the  press — a  measure  authorised,  as  they  asserted, 
by  the   14th  article  of  the  charter,  which  declares, 


Ihe  safety  of  tile  state.  "The  state,"  tlicy  said, 
"  is  in  danger,  and  your  majesty  1ms  Ihe  right  lo 
provide  fiir  its  safety.  No  government  can  stand, 
if  it  has  not  the  right  tr.  provide  for  ils  own  safety  ; 
hcsiiles.  the  Slh  article  of  Ihe  charter  only  gives 
every  Frenchman  ihe  right  of  puhli tiling  his  own 
opinions,  but  not,  as  [he  journals  ilo.  ilie  opinions  ol 
others;  the  charter  dues  not  expressly  allow  journals 
ami  tlie  liberty  of  the  press.  The  journals  misre- 
present the  best  iultutiuns  of  government ;  and  the 
liberty  of  tlie  press  produces  the  very  contrary  of 
publicity,  because  til-iiiLi-utmned  writers  misconstrue 
every  thing,  and  tlie  putilic  never  knows  die  truth." 
This  report,  to  which  its  cunsemieni-es  have  given  an 
historical  importance,  is  one  of  tlie  shallowest  and 
most  preposterous  state  papers  on  record.  It  com- 
bines unconstitutionality  with  an-erahle  sophistry  and 
Ihe  verbiage  <if  despotism.  Despotism  must  never 
argue,  or  it  is  lost.  Ihe  Polignac  ministry  had 
resolved  to  violate  Ihe  consliliilion,  nnd  hnd  not 
talent  to  play  the  despot.  History  proves  that 
nothing  is  so  violent  ami  so  blind  as  bigotry,  reli- 

5 inns  or  political  ;  and  this  was  the  characteristic  of 
le  whole  parly.  priest=  nnd  laymen,  who  supjioited, 
or  rather  instigated,  I'uligimr.  This  report  was 
accompanied  by  the  three  celebrated  ordinances, 
which  were  the  more  ii clinte  e;m-os  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  firs [  lii.solved  the  ilipimW.  "  according 
to  the  50lh  article  of  the  charter '"  which  was  plainly 
annulling  tile  election,  not  dissolving  the  chamber, 
because  the  new  chamber  had  not  been  organiied. 
The  second  suspended  die  lilierty  of  the  periodical 
press,  although,  according  to  law,  the  liberty  of  die 
press,  even  if  suspended,  revives  of  itself,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  chamber.  The  third  ordinance 
prescribed  u  new  law  of  election,  from  whicti  the 
ministers  expected  more  uivoursdile  returns. 

The  Canilituli'.n  h-V.  Ihe  Sulmaal,  Courier  Fran- 
tain.  Temps,  tJI'A:  Ji,«rnal  ■/■■  Comment,  Mmuger, 
Figaro,  and  Others,  all  liberal  iiapers,  resolved  to 
appear  without  tlie  author iialiun  of  government, 
required  by  die  new  ordinance.  The  Journal  «/e» 
BtbaU  refused  to  unite  in  this  measure.  An  opinion 
of  eminent  lawyers  was  published,  declaring  that  the 
property  in  a  journal  was  like  any  oilier  properly, 
and  could  only  be  atweied  by  rctrulur  judicial  pro- 
cess. All  tlie  liliernl  paper,  in  I'aris  were  suppressed, 
and  only  the  ManiU-ur  Cniri-ral,  (fiiotidienM,  Oaze'lt 
<k  France,  Dnipeau  Illanr,  allowed  to  appear- 
The  same  tliimj  was  liine  in  the  departments.  The 
seiiure  of  the  liberal  journals,  on  Tuesday  morning.. 
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July  27,  was  the  signal  of  the  revolution.  July  2«i, 
the  bank  refused  to  discount  hills,  uml  nil  the  uiauu- 
iHclurcrs  dischurged  their  workmen,  which,  of  course, 
increased  the  discontent.  1  lie,  revolution,  however. 
Ijegun  by  uii  attack  of  well  dn-ssed  people  u,ko!l  the 
gruilttrmta.  It  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  recent 
re volui  ions  or  |Hjlitiral  insurrections  in  France,  Itiily. 
tier  many,  uml  Sjiuin,  tliat  Uiey  have  emanated  from, 
uml  been  principally  executed  by,  the  well  informed 
middle  class,  not  by  the  nibble,  under  the  pressure  of 
some  physical  necessity.  Some  persons  wen*  killed 
ut  the  Palais  Roynl.  Prince  Polignac  received  tlie 
congratulations  of  his  jmrty  at  his  |mlace,  on  his 
complete  victory  over  the  insurgents.  Mursliul  Mar- 
moiit,  duke  of  Rngusn,  hail  received  tlie  command 
of  the  king's  troojw. 

Wednesday,  July  28,  all  Paris  was  in  arms  early 
in  the  morning.  The  national  guard  appean*d  in 
their  old  uiiiforin ;  tlie  tricolored  flag  was  displayed 
ou  several  buildings.  The  battle  began  in  tlie  place 
de  (ireve;  the  Hotel  de  Ville  liecame  the  point  of 
attack  ;  it  was  repeatedly  taken  ami  retaken,  but 
finally  remained  in  tlie  liumls  of  tlie  people.  The 
Swiss  guards  were  attacked  at  the  Louvre  ;  the  royal 
lancers  fought  on  tlie  Pont-Neuf.  Kveiiinir  rcme on. 
The  loss  ofhoth  parties  liad  lieeii  considerable.  In 
the  night  of  July  27,  the  streets  and  KhMlwint*  were 
barricaded,  the  {lavements  were  torn  up,  to  serve  as 
missies,  and  amis  of  every  description  wen*  seized, 
wherever  they  could  Ik*  found  ;  the  women  atteinleil 
the  wounded.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  liad  muaiiicd  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  on  the  evening  of  the  28th. 
The  Tuileries  ami  Louvre  were  now  to  1m*  taken. 
Manr  of  the  troops  had  been  disarmed  ;  some  wen* 
unwilling  to  fire  on  their  comitryiuen  ;  some  openly 
went  over  to  the  citizens. 

On  the  2iHh,  general  I^ifnyette  was  nppoinUtl 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  by  the 
liberal  deputies  (a  considerable  numlier  of  whom 
hail  assemble!  1  in  Paris),  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Parisians.  These  deputies  also  pro- 
tested against  the  dissolution  of  the  chandler,  and 
declared  themselves  to  lie  still  the  lawful  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation.  The  scholars  of  tlie  polytechnic 
school  had  joined  the  people  on  the  morning  of  the 
21Jth,  uml  in  some  case**,  taken  the  command.  A 
youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  beloii^iug  to  this  school, 
led  the  attack  on  tlie  Louvre,  from  which  the  Swiss 
n'treuted  to  the  Tuileries.  This  palace  was  also 
taken,  by  the  jieople,  with  one  of  these  youths  at  their 
head.  The  Luxembourg  had  already  fallen  into  their 
hands.  The  young  men  of  this  school  rendered  the 
gmilest  service  during  the  duy  in  the  cause  of  tlie 
nation,  and  displayed  an  astonishing  coolness  mid 
courage.  They  nfterwanls  declined  the  meduU 
granted  to  them,  and  also  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
oll'ered  to  each,  iu  case  he  entered  the  army.  At 
one  o'clock.  Paris  liad  obtained  the  victory.  From 
A(MK)  to  ftOOO  ]H'rsons  wen*  killed  uml  wounded. 
The  iiiiiuImt  of  troops  engaged  was  17,200.  The 
people  fought  heroically  thmugltout. 

Amidst  tlie  fire  of  musketry,  several  deputies,  vis.. 

funeral  (ieranl,  count  Lobsuit  M.  Lafitte.  M.  ('asiinir- 
'errier,  and  Maumiin,  went  to  Mursliull  Manuout. 
La  title  entreated  him  to  stop  tlie  carnage,  ami  declared 
him  |iersonally  n^KHisible  for  it.  Marmont  said  he 
felt  with  them,  but,  as  a  soldier,  he  must  obey  his 
orders.  He  otliTcd  to  ir»k  prince  Polignac  whether 
he  would  treat,  but.  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
rn  iirued  with  a  decided  refusal.  *■  We  have  then  a 
civil  war/'  replied  Lafitte,  and  the  deputies  retire* I. 

July  :tl,  the  deputies  publislicd  a  pniclumatiou. 
ileclaring  Umt  they  had  invited  tlie  duke  of  Orleans 
to  Income  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  At 
uouii  of  tlie  same  day,  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans 


|  issue, I  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he 
!  to  Paris,  weanng  the  -  glorious  colour* 
|  lo  accept  the  invitation  of  the  a-sriiibir 
liecome  lieutenant-general  of  the  kuigd 
emulation  of  ihe  same  date  appointed  pn. 
missaries,  for  the  dinVreul  departments  ol 
as  follows  :  for  the  department  of  justicr 
de  1'Kure  ;  of  Amine*,  Iatoii  Lou:*  •  of 
(■eranl ;  of  the  marine.  I>e  llitfiy  ;  ut  ft 
M.  HigiMiu  ;  of  public  instruction,  M.  t 
interior  and  public  works,  M.  ('asimir-P' 
Lobaii  A.  de  Puyraveau  iumI  .Mauiiuiii 
Tlie  king,  with  his  family,  liad  fled  to  St 
History  lias  but  few  event4?  to  slh-w 
com | tared  with  this  struggle  in  l*nris. 
left  tlieir  habitations  to  fiirhl.  without 
we  might  almost  say  wiilioul  arm*,  aga 
the  best  tmojis  in  tlie  world  ;  ami  for  w 
they  a  rabble  driven  by  hunger,  or  u  r 
bility  endeavouring  to  wiw  new  prit  ill 
monarch .'  No  ;  they  were  men  v*  no  i 
fer  themselves  to  be  stripped  of  tlieir  ri' 
firmly  ami  nmiihtlly  defended  ihrm  to  ik 
in  this  respect  a  moral  revolution,  lik< 
Americans,  fighting  for  principles.  'II 
Hymn,  the  song  ot  the  revolution,  whi 
|  faniKtl  in  «o  many  I'Venchiucn  the  fire  u 
uonders  during  the  revoluijoii  of  | Hiiti. 
Kick  to  the  nniids  of  tlie  |ieople  u  worlil 
tia lions,  M.  Rou-^et  de  Lisle  nTeiw 
quel  ire,  a  pension  of  lo*K)  francs  from 
purse  of  the  duke  of  Orlcui-<».  ^-e 
Martrtllr*  Hymn.)  In  the  department-; 
place  similar  to  those  '.n  Paris,  and  tlie 
every  when*  victorious 

Tlie  king  and  his  noun-hold  fled  on  . 
St  Cloud  to  llumliouillel,  a  small  pbici 
\V.  S.  W.  of  Versailles.  Three  « 
Messrs  De  ScIhiimmi.  marshal  Mubma, 
liarrett  were  sent  to  Ural  with  hiiu  T 
the  authorities*  at  I*aris,  umier  date  of  A 
the  king  wished  to  leave  France  by  ■ 
boiirir ;  to  rest  on-  tlie  ctowii  jewels.  « 
taken  from  Paris,  &c.  The-*  coiices^k 
duccd  by  the  advance  of  tlie  national  % 
Rumhoiiillet.  <  hi  the  morning  of  Ann 
di  cat  ion  of  Charles  X.  ami  the  dau'4u 
toine,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lit 
eral.  The  alidicsitiofi.  however,  was 
of  the  duke  of  liourdeaux.  A  letter  •» 
August  2.  appointed  tlie  duke  of  Orlrai 
geiiiTul  of  tlie  kingdom,  ami  onlered  1 
tlie  duke  of  Hounleaux  (iMirn  on  llu 
is 20),  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  V, 
A u trust  :)t  (tlie  ihiy  originally  liied  fa 
of  the  session) ,  tlie  diamljers  wet.  Ta 
irciicrul  uddressevl  the  |*eirs  and  ik*pu 
uoiiiK-ed  tlie  aUli cation  of  (  liarler«.  I'i 
was  choM'ii  president  of  tlie  chambef 
acted,  during  the  lute  memorable  even 
vice-president  Lafitte. 

August  (i.  The  chamber  of  depmiri 
throne  of  France  vacant,  d*  jurr  and  * 
discussed  tliose  clianges  of  tlie  chartr 
have  alreatly  iriven  in  tlie  former  part  o> 
On  tlie  7 tli,  tlie  pni|Kised  changes  w 
ami  it  was  vote<l  to  invite  the  duk* 
|  to  liecoiue  king  of  the  French  on  cob 
|  accepting  these  clmnges  ;  the  vote  « 
favtiur.  thirty-three  against.  The  wi 
of  de|iuties  is  4:*M) ;  so  that  219  is  Bo 
inen-e  majority  of  those  present,  but  I 
the  whole  chamber.  On  the  Rlh,  the  ei 
in  a  body  to  the  duke  of  l  triraas,  and 
tlie  crowuj  which  be  aciv|»ted  ;  and,  a 
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F-e-fihrdc, 


r  of  August  ]  2lh  contained  the  names 
^ry.  as  follows:  foreign  nlliiirs.  Count 
i,  general  tlerard ;  finance,  usiruii 
.  i.uiiot  ;  iiuirin.'.  sent  rul  Scliustiuui 
of  the  seals  and  minister  of  justice, 
it;  president  of  the  minfatf] ■.  duke 
Constant  iris  made  pre-ideut  of  the 
:_.-.:.'.un  and  [lie  udiuiul-lrutiull  of 
uncil  of  SUA*,  1-afiUe  and  (/nsiinir. 
■)  appointed  minister?  of  state,  witli- 
rtroents. 

f  order,  manifested  by  the  people 
title*  In  Paris,  which  prevented  nil 
"■  !i-tii it-,  wu-still  further  slmwn  in  the 
rat  of  Charles  X.,  who  lock  passage 
two  American  vessels.  He  was  re- 
dely as  a  private  person.  Some  in- 
line M.  I'hnleauliriund.  proposed  to 
i  duke  of  Buurdenut,  lis  kin).*,  on  the 


-•  s>i'\  'li-.'  nriv  i  leges  of  I  lie  people  ;.- 
Urd  from  lli-  rojiil  authority,  was 
•  of  discussion. 

n  of  July,  1830,  tints  drove  one  dy- 
hrone  of  France,  and  seated  another 
bw>  prevented  a  return  to  the  des- 
at  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
tie  share  of  liberty  which  the  charter 
uttrd,  with  d  ifjrtnj;  iiand,  to  the 
In  tlieory,  it  sanctioned  iIk-  doclrine 
«y  of  die  pcopli'.  and  dealt  a  falnl 
ird  notion  of  passive  obedience  ;  inir. 

■  dime  little  towards  realizing  tin' 
■how  who  look..!  to  see  11  monarchy, 
>  onlilii  mi  in-litnl.iuiis,  siih-tilincd  fur 
[immmit.      The  popular  or  revolu- 

■  -  party  of  the  movement,"  ns  Ihey 
I.  demanded  llmt  tile  work  ut  reform 
jil  thai  more  power  should  In1  Indeed 
die  people  ;  while  tlie  consenuli-i-. 
;i-r.ijn-r  im  .limn     n'lrtj.    resisted  all 

-iminiaci  as  po—iUc.  'I'lie  nifijni  u\ 
af  deputies,  nhtcti  had  hem  elected 

de  I 'Ei ire,  iHhIlon-Ihirri-t.fcc..  were 
proii.inexit  of  the  movement  part)  : 
etle  wits  commander- in  chief  of  the 
,  Dupont  ilt*  1'Eurc  keeper  of  the 
■to  Haunt  prefi-i'l  uf  i lie  Seine, 
ut  Aiianst,  four  of  (he  evuiiuislers. 
■nion  de  Itanville,  rliunlclamic,  and 
irrested  :  and,  on  the  B:id  of  Sept.. 

.  Jung  Ihem  o 

led  the  cir-ctloll-.  arbitrarily  chanued 
■f  ill.-  kiiiL'iiuiii,  anil  excited  civil  war. 

di-cu-sion,  tin*  it'i-nrt  was  accepted : 
■■  mi ) -eat  1  intent  was  sent  up  to  the 
^i5fd  were  tlien  examined  before  a 

naled  lis   tin-  peer,  tor   this   |illr|.o-e. 

is  finally  fixed  upon  fur 


political  oflences.     Tlie  people,  who  demanded  veil 

Seance  on  tilcir  Lite  oppressors,  toiisidered  this  in 
le  light  of  a  conspiracy  between  tlm  executive  and 
legislative,  to  screen  them  from  their  fate  ;  mid,  on 
tlie  nth  and  18lh  of  October.  uiuIm  uisembletl  before 
the  Palais  Royal,  uttering  threats  against  tile  govern- 
ment. The  national  guard  nivl  the  troops  of  tlie 
line  were  both  put  m  requisition  to  preserve  tttliiuuil- 
lity;  und  the  mini-ters  fell  themselves  obliged  to 
abandon  tlie  intended  bill,  tin  occasion  of  tin  dis- 
turbances, Oddlon-Hnrrnt.  prrlrct  of  tlie  department 
of  the  Seine,  issued  n  pruein  motion  exhorting  the 
people  to  preserve  order,  in  which  he  designated  the 
proposition  of  tlui  ministers  at  misenmnable.  Tlie 
coiiservatists  in  the  ministry  resenieJ  the  use  of  such 
laiigiuijre  by  a  sulmrilmule  oHifi-r.  nail  dcuutinled  his 
ilisn^Kion.      But  tlie  tin^,  fcnrful  of  (lie  eouscqtieii- 

ces,  would  not 

the  duke  de  I) 
dial  el  y  quitted  tl 

The  new  ministry  whs  now  composed  of  tin.  „,„,,„-. 
will  party:  Dupuut  rciniu.il  the  se;ils.  Selmstiani 
the  navy  department,  und  lierard  liie  war  depiu-t- 
ment,  while  Lalitte  auccetdnl  to  the  put  of  presi- 
dent of  tlie  council  and  minister  of  finance,  marshal 
Maison  tn  thnt  u(  minister  lor  foreign  (illairs,  Mouta- 
livet  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  Mcrilhoii  to 
that  of  piiblir  instruction.  Ill  a  few  days,  however, 
ECtieral  tleranl  retired,  and  was  replaced  by  marshal 
"  mlt ;  marsluil  Mai  sun  was  succeeded  by  Sehnstiani ; 

id  l he.  mi, line  whs  i»iveii  lo  count  d'Argout. 

The  trial  of  tin-  minister,  fumlly  aaie  on  Dec  15, 
and  lasted  till  the  -;lst,  the  court.  sitLiiis  every  ilay 
from  ten  o'cLock  till  four.  M.  Persil,  the  attomey- 
eeneml,  Bereuger,  reporter  of  the  committee,  who 
hml  prepared  the  lull,  and  Mielie/.  ile  Montjau,  were 
nppointed  on  Uie  part  of  tlie  deputies  to  conduct  the 
iiii].ein-hi,iciii.    The  lf.lli,  leth.iinil  I7lh,  w 


iim.  ua-  *i''g.  iciirnn  01  toe  y.oosi  ijneo 
not  consent  to  lliis  step  :  ami  baron  Louis. 
e  Broglle,  fouut  Mole',  anil  tiuiiot,  iinnic- 
tted  their  offices. 


first  charge,  thai  of  Imviiig  iiiicrf-red  with  the  elec- 
*~    consisteil  of  the  circulars  of  the  ex-ministers, 
s 1 1 _ti"  llit;  [niblic  fniielioiiaries  to  vote  for  ininis- 

i- Iiiln.1-"-.  and  of  older  written  instruments, 

.iii'_'  pluces  in  return  for  voles.     Therlitirge  of 

iii'hilninly   cliaiined   tin'   ia-litiilious  of  llic 

y.  rested  on  the  iiicmon,il  lo  the  king,  mid  tlie 

'"  gai   und   ijiiconsiitii- 


ftiiahle.     The  in 


of 


Hici-mlxT  w 
nipeac'lmient 

■  m>."ti,.n  h.nl  lncii  made  and  curriej, 
of  dr-puti.s,  for  mi  address  tt>  the 
aim  to  eniise  a  bill  tjirvfir  >{■:  h>u 
Ui\  [.'imi-hnieiiu  In  he  presented  fur 
km.  The  kin-;,  in  his  answer,  pro- 
i  with  i !u-  rei(iie-l.  mi' I  expressed  hi- 
irf  iiinictiug  capital  pimbiiuienis  lor 


equally  ;i 

and  the  rharsenf  havu  ■■  e\i  iled  civ  il  war,  mul  jiriinil 
tlie  eituens  aoain-l  each  other,  was  made  out  by  evi- 
dence, showing  that  Ihey  had  iliiicLed  ami  ajiprovi-d 
of  the  employment  of  the  Lroops  in  Paris  during  tile 
three  days.  The  IKth,  loth,  and  "(itli,  were  occupied 
by  tlie  speeches  of  i  he  iitioruey-i;t-uenil  on  tlie  import 
of  the  evidence,  ami  of  i he  counsel  for  tlie  prisoners. 
uml  by  the  reply  of  M.  Montjau  for  the  impem'h- 
nienl.  The  counsellor  the  acouseil  were  M.  Mar- 
tignnc  for  prince  Pnligiiiic,  Saillet  for  t' hull  tela  Ule, 

,le    11,  niille.      M.  i-i  eii,,c  ioiilcii.le.1,    li.-l,  thai,  n- 

li  e    ,      v. !   -1  .    i...r'ei,    which  rendered   the 

i idea  n -|".h-il,le  al%o  de<  lnre.1  tlie  person  of  the 

king  in\  i-  ilril  ili-,  and  the  naiion  had,  by  tbe  acts  of 
July,  ihtnen  to  render  the  king  personally  responsi- 
ble, and  driven  three  gene  rations  at  once  from  the 
Ihrone.—lliat  article  of  the  charier  was  virtually 
annulled;  secondly,  (hat  tlie  chamber  of  peers  did 
not  constitute  the  conn  prescribed  by  the  eliartcr,  as 
two-fifths  of  its  members  had  been  ejected  by  tlie 
accusers  themselves  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  was  no 
law  which  applied  to  the  ca-e,  the  charter  having 
only  provided  Unit  laws  should  be  passed  defioinu: 
what  should  be  esteemed  treason,  which  laws  liad 
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never  been  enacted,  ami  the  articles  of  the  penal 
code,  which  described  certain  ofTeiices,  sup|H>sed  to 
Im»  similar  to  those  with  wliirh  the  prisoners  wen* 
charged,  not  designating  them  us  treasonable.  The 
managers  of  the  impeachment  asserted,  in  reply,  that 
the  ministers  liad  rendered  themselves  responsilile 
by  signing  the  ordinances,  and  tliat  the  expulsion  of 
the  royal  family  was  only  one,  consequence  of  their 
crime,  from  tlie  punishment  of  which  the  accomplices 
could  not  expect  to  escape,  on  the  plea  that  the 
principals  had  been  condemned.  On  the  21  *t,  the 
court  found  the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason,  under  the 
fifty-sixth  article  of  the  charter,  by  having  counter- 
signed the  ordinances  of  July  2?5,  attempted  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  them  by  anus,  and  advised 
the  king  to  declare  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  to  sub- 
due the  legitimate  resistance  of  the  people.  *  The 
judgment  then  declared  that,  as  no  law  had  deter- 
mined the  punishment  of  treason,  it  belonged  to  the 
court  to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  and  condemned  prince 
1'oiigiiac  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  to  civil  death  ; 
and  I'cyroimet,  Chantcluuzc,  aial  <iiierann  de  Itaii- 
ville,  to  imprisonment  for  life,  with  the  loss  of  their 
titles,  rank,  and  orders. — See  Procv*  des  dernier* 
Ministres  de  Charles  A'.,  2  vol*.,  Park  1830. 

While  the  trial  was  going  on,  the  Luxemburg 
was  surrounded  by  a  clamorous  mob.  demanding  the 
death  of  the  prisoners,  and  threatening  vengeance  in 
case  the  sentence  was  not  satisfactory.  As  the  trial 
proceeded,  and  it  !>egaii  to  be  suspected  tliat  a  capi- 
tal sentence  would  not  lie  pronounced,  the  violence 
of  the  multitude  increased,  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  menace  a  new  insurrection.  The  troops  and 
nutional  guards  wen*  kept  under  arms  by  night,  ami 
bivouacked  in  the  public  places.  The  whole  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  king  and  of  Lafayette  was  also 
employed  to  soothe  the  i»opti)ace :  still  the  number 
mid  clamour  of  the  mob  became  so  alarming  that  it 
was  determined  to  remove  the  prisoners  secretly  to 
Vincenues  before  sentence  was  pronounced.  This 
being  accomplished  on  the  21st,  the  populace  re- 
ceived the  annunciation  of  the  sentence,  on  the  next 
day,  without  committing  any  actual  violence,  as  they 
had  no  direct  object  of  attack. 

These  disturlMiiccs  were  no  sooner  over,  than  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  be- 
came a  subject  of  division  between  the  clinmhers  and 
also  divided  the  ministry  itself.  The  consequence  was 
the  retirement  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  DuiMiut-dr 
l'Kiire,  wlio  was  in  favour  of  more  extensive  changes 
than  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry;  Odilloii-liurrot 
also  resigned  the  prefectship  of  the  Seine.  '1  he 
chambers  were,  likewise,  employed,  at  this  time,  in 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  national  guard, 
uihI  were  disposed  to  aU>li>h  the  office  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  tluit  holy,  which  had  been  created  during 
the  summer,  and  bestowed  on  Lafayette.  The  in- 
fluence of  that  Illustrious  patriot  had  been  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  triaU, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  riots  of  December, — 
results  which  his  authority  had  contributed  so  much 
to  bring  about, — and  the  conservaiists  now  liecame 
desirous  to  get  rid  of  those  very  men  who  had  directed 
the  storm  of  the  revolution,  and  calmed  its  fury. 
Lafayette,  therefore,  perceiving  the  counter-revolii 
tionary  tendency  of  the  government,  resigned  his  post 
on  the  24th  December;  ami  count  Lobnu  was  ap- 
jxnntnl  commander  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris, 
that  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of 
the  kingdom  being  thus  ul>oli<hcd.  Thus  the  pirty 
of  the  movement,  composed  of  many  able  ami  highly 
|Mipnlur  men,  was  tlu*own  into  op  |  nation  to  the  go- 
vernment, while  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which,  as 
vie  have  liefore  said,  had  been  elected  liefore  the 
revolution,  was  disposed  to  look  upon  the  ministry 


with  jealousy,  us  |«i nuking  too  much 
tionary  leaven. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  Frailer 
the  year  in  which  the  act  of  the 
o<*f  urred.  A  new  king.  v.  Im>  was  mid 
no  great  regard  tor  the  "  meu  of  July 
willing  to  end  the  revolution  with 
dynasty  which  sealed  himself  on  the  V 
created  by  the  two  chambers,  witiiuu 
the  national  voice.  Those  cluimbe 
the  peers,  men  in  general  attached  to 
and  enemies  of  the  revolution,  mid  o 
comjio«ed  of  a  majority  of  men  who  lu 
to  oppose  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the  I 
as  iuex]>edieiit  ami  unsafe,  an  1  had  v 
the  iMipulur  call  as  to  sanction  the  ch 
ty,  Imt  hud  no  wish  to  make  further 
constitution  of  the  froveniment.  Tin 
were  composed  almost  entirely  of  fn< 
order  of  things,  many  of  whom  Im 
selves  the  ready  instruments  i»f  an  nrl 
t  rat  ion  in  prosecuting  the  friends  of 
body  of  the  nation  had.  of  its  own 
itself  into  national  guards,  which  c 
officers  ;  but  it  hud  never  ln-en  ace 
exercise  of  any  |»oliiical  rights,  and 
to  l>c  admitted  to  the  privileges  < 
demanded  the  alxilitiou  of  the  here 
the  extension  of  the  elective  franch 
orLTiniz.it  ion  of  the  municipal  adi 
which  the  nation  should  Ik*  admit  let 
In  regard  to  forei<m  affairs,  the  j<iLri 
meut  (tarty,  were  urgent  for  a  Id  vow 
the  overtures  of  the  Medians.  The; 
the  refusal  to  accept  the  crown.  • 
oHcredto  the  duke  of  Nemours  ,aud  t 
equally  of  the  interference  of  the  Fre 
preventing  the  election  of  the  dukeuj 
'■  When  called  upon,"  mi  id  Lafayett 
my  notions  of  non-intervention,  1  dec! 
ever  the  right  of  sovereignty  was  . 
people,  etery  intervention  in  the 
people  should  be  considered  as  a  dec 
against  France.  As  to  the  union  < 
France,  I  would  not  liavc  stopped  to 
it  would  lie  displeasing  to  this  or 
would  only  have  asked  whether  it  wt 
majority  of  the  He  I  triune  to  effect,  ai* 
representatives  of  the  French  nation  t 
union." 

I  u  the  heir  lining  of  tile   year    I* 
mi  ml  coiuinu-sl  to  be  agitated  by  < 
nmiours  of  conspiracies  of  the  <'ar!i 
of  the  exiled  family.     On  the  1 5th  t 
attempt  was  made  lo  eehl irate  the 
the  assassination  of  the  duke  de  Iter 
of  the  young  duke  of  Mourdeatix,  his  si 
witli  flowers.     This  foolish  or  crimin 
Paris  the  scene  of  new  riots.     A  mol 
entered  the  church,  tearing  «lown  I 
flrnndt'-lifMi   or  emblems  of  Carl  is 
sacked  the  nrchiepisco|Hil  palace,  as 
commit  similar  acts  of  violence  ;  and 
were  obliged  to  calm  the  excitement 
flrur*dv-l*s%  and   other  obnoxious 
removed  from  all  public  buildings, 
que  nee  of  this  at)  air  was  the  bringii 
the  perpetual  exile  of  the  lunistied  n 
France,  which  passed  the  chamber  of  i 
jority  4 if  'XXi  to  l:rt.  ami  the  peers,  by , 

On  the  13th  of  March,  the  Lafittr 
hud  enjoyeil  neither  the  favour  of  L 
coiiscrvatlsts.  nor  of  the  movement 
and  were  succeeded  by  men  of  ill 
Casiinir-Perricr,  president  of  the  cot 


■ 
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i     4   i!..'    ini.-iior,  Unroll    Louis  sue- 

i-  In  the  drjuiriineni   of  finance,  »ni] 

n,  d'Argont  in  tlinl  »l'  the  marine.    Se- 


t    exchanged 

(  for  tllat  of  public  hilllMinw 

,   nu  much  omre  firm  mil  mergBtic 

mar  one,  luwl  declared  the  principles  on 

•  determined   to  covcrn.  In  be.  to  put 

fcaaijidarjioweraUiame,  and  to  refrain  from 

I  Monmuon  abroad. 

F  Ifcr  for*  mensuiH  of  the  new  ministry  was 


a  bill,  in  the 
iTTTOlion  iif  those  crowils  iidJ  commotions 
atBnlly  .hsturbed  Paris.  It  ended  that 
■K  fccnimg  in  assemblage  in  any  public 
mU  t*  bound  to  disperse  wlien  required  to 
uW  prefect  (if  police ;  ami  dial.  after  tin.' 
i  had  burn  repeated  three  times  in  vain,  liiree 
■mL  This  Inw  served  to  strengthen  the 
pa**nunrnt ;  and  it  was  rigorously  exe- 
Afwtl.  when  lli»  public  peace  was  disturbed 
■**«n  assemblages  uf  the  populace,  which 
H  but  no  definite  object  or   assignable 

w  had   been  already  brought 

by  the   former  ministry,      lly 

the  ouulificntions  of  an  elector  were, 

of  direct  taxes,  and  lie. 


'  »W™l  I 
■  chamber? 

":.ll','  = 


i  fact,  belonged  to  a  small 
mf  more  than  80,000  men  out  of  a  popula- 
t/WOpDO.     The  projei  uf  Uie  ministers  was 

•  Bhe  nnmber  of  electors  in  each  college, 

*  whole  number  from  Uluse  who  paid  the 
a  in  each  dejiartiiiciit.  After  coniidemhle 
«,  DV  chamber  (if  deputies,  however,  fixed 
tfaMiMx  of  electors  at  «K>  francs  of  direct 
■J  twenty-fi»e  years  of  age,  with  a  provision 
■  the  number  of  electors  was  smaller  tliiui 
ne  hundred  ami  fifty  inhabitants,  the  next 

laird  should  be  included  in  the  electoral 
■air  np  the  proportionate  number.     This 

carried  the  number  of  electors  to  nboiil 
.  The  departmental  colleges,  composed  of 
I*  part  of  (he  electors  who  paid  the  highest 
■J  who  had  a  double  vote,  were  also  abol- 
■d  the  qualification  for  being  elected  was 
I  b.ii,  ihc  jay ment  uf  1000  to  500  fames  of 


s  continued 
"wthoit  bis  dominions.  It  was  no  longer 
d,  hmtier.  that  llie  government,  with  II. 
•**rrinr  at  their  head,  felt  increased  5trr.net  h. 
■Htj,  M.  Antluiny  Thowret,  editor  of  the 
■■  "KSjaper,  wa-  prosecuted,  and  sentenced 
'**t  of  assties  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
■'"'srtX)  francs,  for  an  article  published  by 
J™tsl  to  bring  the  king's  government  into 
*■"  mnteniut ;  ami.  on  an  attempt  being 
"""Herat*  die  column  in  the  place  Vendume 
^teinuie  aame  uf  SajKileon,  on  which  occn- 
■■«««:  strewed  the  mill,  the  column  itself, 
^WiWween,  with  dedicated  hooks,  prints, 
■•■*"»  tarhmds,  crown*,  wreaths,  &c.,  the 
"»l«*,  with  the  notional  guards,  repaired 
"t'pot.  tnrnrd  oot  the  wurshippcrs.  and 
«the  whole  of  tlie  illrrincn  from  lie  lore 
•ikl,  without  r    '-- 


W themselves  during  ttie  "  days  of  July." 
B,  Wner,  was  not  carried  into 


Without       jealon-V      mill     C -  ■  r  1 1  -. .  .ai 

design;,.     '   - 

lij  the  1 


The  miiil.IT 
■  ■■■'.  | 
king),  and  re  mired  an  (villi  i.i  l.ouis  I'hdlipj.o 
and  the  charter.  Tim  individuals  for  whose  honour 
the  decoration  was  designed,  objected  to  the  recep 
lion  of  that  from  the  king  v.dieli  i.hey  had  earned 
from  tin'  nation;  and  the  consequence  is  stated  to 
have  been  that,  out  of  IS«M  persons  (0  whom  the 
nieilul  was  designed,  upwards  of  1000  refused  to 
accept  it  on  the  terms  projwsed. 

In  the  midst  of  tins  anarchy,  the  king  of  die 
French,  wilh  thai  prudential  fon-sialil  and  conrllla- 
tory  disposition  which  have  diamcterixed  most  of 
Ills  movements,  ditemiined  on  a  lour  through  the 
provinces  of  his  dominion*,  one  of  his  ohjects  having 
doubtless  been  to  attach  to  his  person,  by  so  popular 
a  course,  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  disiios.d  io  join  the  disaffected. 
During  this  progress,  his  majesty  was  received 
everywhere  with  great  enlhusiusiii.  At  St  Germain, 
Poissy,  Nantes,  Dieppe  and  other  places,  be  re- 
viewed different  bodies  of  UH  national  guards,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the.  populace,  who,  from  St 
Cloud  to  the  limits  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 
and  Oise,  funned  a  liue  on  each  side  of  the  high 
road,  with  banners,  tri-coloured  Buss  and  liranohri 
lit' trees.  Yet,  iMiH-itliMiiiuliiiM  these  loyal  demon- 
strations, France  still  contained  all  the  elements  of 
political  excitement ;  and  to  cope  with  llie  agilation 
arising  from  the  conflieiioL-  elemenis,  was  no  easy 
task  to  a  newly  established  jmi-i  iim--nl ;  but,  by  the 
active  coji|ieration  of  the  national  guard,  the  efforlv 
of  the  aiiUiorilit'S  had  hitheno  been  succeasful  in 
n-prfs.siii.s,'  the  numerous  tumults  with  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  contend. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  Primer  declared  wur 
agidnst  Porlugal,with  tin- tolhuvio^  claims  :  "  LiUrty 

to  Bonhomme,  with  a.t,000  fn s  of  indemiuly,  and 

llie  dismissal  nf  his  jmlges  ;  tile  recall  of  Claude 
Souvinet  from  banishment ;  in  iuilemiiily  of  liO""i 
francs  to  each  of  (lie  (! umbers"-  and  Valium  drtnined 
at  Oporto,  and  l'>,IX{)  fcines  to  Dubois  ;  adherelM'c 
to  tile  French  form  ul  arrest ;  prohibit  ion  of  the  in- 
sertion of  articles  in  the  juiiriuls  against  France  or 
ill  government,  and  ul'  political  discourses  against 
the  French  by  ccclesia-tics  ;  run),  lastly,  an  njHitugy 
to  tlie  French  consul,  for  olTeii-iie  espressions  ioju- 
rioua  to  his  character. "  This  ex pediiion,  however, 
tcr  ivlin-lp  cuu-alendile  preparation  v.u-  made. em I-.  .! 
in    tltc  capture  of  eight    Hortugnoe  ships  of  war, 

which  caused  a  s]-idj  adjiW at  ul'  the  dinerence* 

ivlii.'li  had  been  iianplained  of. 

'In  tlie  14lh  and  l&th  of  June,  a  eomtaotlon  of 
rnlher  a  serious  character  arose  in  Paris,  which 
was  not  subdued  without  the  interference  of  the  mili- 
tary. Its  origin  uas  absolutely  insignificant,  hav- 
ing arisen  from  the  aut'eelinc  attack  of  a  watchmaker 
on  a  young  ballad  siiiaer,  who  was  (limiting  "  Naj^i- 
leoit  in  the  Himdr.vl  Hays."  This  assault  on  the 
minstrel  was  111-1111111!-  r>  seated  by  the  mob  by  a 
fierce  altnck  on  the  premises  of  the  watchmaker,  ami 
cry  of  "  Down  with  llie  t'arlists."  Trilling  as 
mlt  prevail. -I  to 


1,  tliat  [ 


irral  corps  of  municipal  and 
Brier]  with  Imll -cartridge,  ami 


remained  under  arms  all  night,  in  llie  apprehension 
that  the  rioting  would  lie  renewed  in  the  evening, 
which,  however,  happily,  was  not  the  ease.  At 
Henucluire,  also,  ia  the  south  of  France,  there  was 
some  serious  riming  about  the  same  period.  The 
people  there,  on  the  diij  of  the  fete  raised  the  tree  of 
liberty  ;  and,  the  major  liiivin::  called  out  the  troops 
to  pull  down  the  tree  and  disjierse  llie  multitude,  thi- 
suldiers  juined  llie  palriols  ;  and  a  liody  of  ("arlist.. 
who  came  from  the  country  to  pull  down  the  tree, 
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writ*  attacked  by  tin*  cliassenrs,  some  killed,  some 
wounded,  anil  others  taken  prisoners  and  ill  used. 
Lyon*  was  also  visited  by  .some  disturbances,  and 
l lie  Chouaiis  agitated  the  west  of  France  ;  but,  by 
the  vigorous  measures  of  government,  all  these 
t  umults  were  speedily  repressed. 

A  reform  of  the  ciiamber  of  i>eers  now  became  the 
principal  cry  in  France ;  in  other  words,  the  abro- 
gation of  hereditary  peerage,  and  Uie  appointment  ot' 
a  senate,  the  members  of  which  should  possess,  from 
their  personal  cliaracters,  a  solid  claim  to  public  con- 
fidence. The  venerable  and  popular  Lafayette  pub- 
lished a  long  election  address,  in  which  he  strong- 
ly ndv(K»ted  Uie  expediency  of  a  |>eerage  for  lite 
only  ;  and  so  unpalatable  liad  liere«litary  power  been 
in  France  since  Uie  revolution  of  1789,  that  the  go- 
vernment wus  obliged  to  make  Uiis  concession  to  die 
public  will. 

Meantime  other  subjects  occupied  the  minds  of  Uie 
French— the  settlement  of  Belgium,  the  deliverance 
of  Poland,  and  the  emancipation  of  Italy  and  the 
Peninsula ;  and  the  meeting  of  the  chambers  was 
looked  forward  to  with  intense  interest.  Theelectious 
hail  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  and,  al- 
though great  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  move- 
ment party,  they  gave  a  decided  majority  in  favour 
of  the  ministry.  Of  Uie  thirteen  deputies  returned 
for  Paris,  the  ministerial  party  carried  eight. 
Pledges,  however,  were  very  generally  demanded, 
and  as  generally  given,  to  abolish  the  hereditary 
peerage  ;  but,  except  upon  Uiis  point,  the  movement 
party  did  not  seem  to  have  gained  any  accession  of 
strength  by  the  creation  of  Uie  new  consUtuency.  It 
sliould,  however,  lie  remarked  that  Uiis  constituency 
wns,  as  we  have  already  stated,  extremely  small,  and 
that  the  whole  administration,  down  to  Uie  minutest 
ramifications,  was  lodged  solely  in  the  hands  of  Uie 
government. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  the  king  opened  the  chambers 
with  a  speech  which  produced  a  very  powerful  ef- 
fect. Adverting  to  Uie  internal  state  and  interests 
of  the  country,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  punish 
equally  the  machinations  of  Carlist  conspirators  and 
of  republican  alarmists.  He  stated  that  Uie  Austri- 
ans,  on  Uie  demand  of  France,  had  evacuated  the 
paj>al  states  ;  that  Uie  Beigic  fortresses  on  Uie  side 
of  France  were  to  lie  demolished ;  and  that  the  Por- 
tuguese fleet  had  been  captured. 

On  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July,  the  celebra- 
tion of  Uie  Uiree  memorable  days  of  Uie  previous 
year's  revolution  took  place,  and  was  attended  with 
great  splendour  and  popular  enthusiasm.  The  first 
day  was  devoted  to  the  inauguration  of  the  braieii 
tablets  in  the  PauUieon,  recording  the  names  of  the 
heroes  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  liberty — a  very  splen- 
did ami  imposing  ceremony.  On  the  second  day. 
Puris  liecame  one  great  fair,  when  the  imputation 
guve  Uiemselves  wliolly  up  to  joy  and  merriment. 
On  the  29th,  there  was  a  review,  which  was  a  grand 
spectacle.  The  king  and  royal  family  were  every- 
where received  wiUi  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  There 
were  above  100,000  men  under  arms  ;  and  the  cor- 
diality which  pervaded  the  ranks  appeared  almost  to 
confound  Uie  rules  of  military  discipline. 

The  election  of  the  bureaux  (Uiat  is,  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretaries  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  ciiamber  of  deputies)  showed  Uie  strength  of  the 
ministerial  party.  Out  of  eighteen,  Uie  opposition 
carried  only  six.  Hut  the  great  trial  of  strength  was 
to  take  place  in  the  choice  of  the  president  of  the 
<aliamljcr.  The  friends  of  M .  I  Jifitte  luid  determined 
to  elect  him  president :  Uie  ministerial  candidate  was 
<iirod  de  PA  in  ;  and  Uie  prime  minister  had  declared 
that  if  the  former  was  clioseu  he  should  immediately 
retire.     Lafitte,  tlmngh  by  no  melius  with  Uie  move- 


ment party,  wih  supplied  by  them 
candidate,  as  well  si"  by  a  large  bo 
The  struggle,  which  was  »«•%  en*.  rvMi 
of  the  ministerial,  by  a  plurality  of 
j  above  Uie  op|xjMiion  candidate.  In 
j  the  smallncss  of  Uie  ministerial  majm 
i  Perrier  resigned,  and  Uie  ministry  w  a 
[  on  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  I 
muiiicnted  by  king  Leopold,  and  a  r 
to  send  50,000  French  troops  to  n 
sentcd  to  retain  office  for  some  time 
Riots  in  IWs  nn*l  other  jiorts  of 
most  insignificant  causes,  and  Uie 
abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  emit 
apprehension  and  agitation  until  Um 
tember.  On  Uie  ItiUi  of  that  month, 
saw  to  the  Russians  was  official^ 
ministers  to  the  cliamlier  of  depuUi 
gence  became  at  once  the  topic  of  c 
indignant  declamation  in  everycircle 
Uie  17th,  "  War  against  Russia  !rt  . 
Uie  brave  Poles !"  were  the  shouts  of 
rioters  in  the  Palais  Royal  and  1 
attacked  Uie  hotel  of  Uie  minister  ft 
and  committed  many  oUier  outrages, 
ing  day,  the  ministers  Perrier  and 
burned  in  effigy;  and  Uie  vast  mull 
congregated  could  only  be  controlle* 
The  riots  continued  throughout  the  i 
and,  on  Monday,  were  prosecute, 
violence,  ami  Uie  most  dangerous  cr 
lions,  as,  t4  Down  with  the  king  !" 
ministers  !"  &c.  The  apprehension 
ringleaders,  who.  assembled  in  the  r 
of  a  secluded  dwelling,  were  Ink 
arranging  plans  for  furtlier  riotous 
Uie  loyalty  of  the  national  guard  on 
line,  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  d 
explanations  of  the  war  minister.  .- 
buted  materially  to  satisfy  the  mil 
intelligent  of  Uie  citisensof  Paris. 
exertion/1  lie  said,  "  had  been  mode 
against  Russia.  Poland  liad  3,000 
tnie  ;  but  it  had  neiUier  ports .  room 
of  defence.  Overtures,  nevertliele* 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  Russia  liad  h 
that  the  fate  of  Poland  was  a  questi 
Kurope.  It  had  been  promised  liy  the 
burg,  that  Uie  kingdom  of  Poland  she 
and  in  Uiis  all  Uie  great  powers  of  Ku 

On  Uie  lOUi  of  October,  the  , 
hereditary  quality  of  Uie  French  t~* 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  die 
been  »24  to  8G. 

WiUi  Uie  exception  of  discontents 
and  Uie  discussions  arising  from  the 
by  government  against  toe  eootts 
refractory  editors  of  public  journal! 
some  time,  bore  on  aspect  of  cmf 
iity.  Such,  in  the  begmuns?  of  N< 
internal  state  of  Fiance ;  and  its  pro 
with  other  nations  was  equally  title 
The  Momiieur  of  the  22d  N< 


list  of  newly-created  non-herediun  ] 
ie  most  distuifroished  m 


some  of  the 
Honapartean  army;  also  several  at 
rarv  characters,  as  the  baron  Cut 
< i  illicit  des  Voisins ;  with  a        '  of 
of  France.    The  object  of  t 
Uiese  selections,  appears  to        «  « 
all  except  Uie  republican  n      ..    1 
lieeii  rendered  necessary       m> 
ciently  ascertained  thai  a  «-j      ■• 
not  only  against  the  abolition  tn 
i  ciple  Imf  Tmd  determined  to 
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■tigers  which  might  firisc  from  such 
the  popular  will.  The  bill  was  cnr- 
1  chandler  (Deo.  STJ  by  n  majority  of 
j  llie  number  of  new  peers  Llial  had 

Hfd    the    tw(*     clllluil  «.-!>.   lllllishillg 

ever  all  llie  members  of  [be  elder 
wirbons  and  tlieir  descendants.  Al- 
*d  at  by  themini-lers,  it  was  carried 
itj,  with  tui  amendment,  lij  which 
ruth,  attached  by  the  bill  to  a  viola- 
ibjtiiHi  against  entering  the  kingdom, 
Iw  same  bill,  by  its  second  .eel inn, 

Fb  sentence  of  [i-rjicliiiil  exclusion 
of  Napoleon. 
|U  produced  llie  repealed  rioti  which 
turW  the  peace  uf  I'aris  cHiriiii^  Ltii- 

ipolly  fanwhnl  baa  tht  — nl*'<~1~' 

neo,  whom  the  unsteadiness  of  nil 
oent'ou  the  revolution.  Iiad  deprived 

support.  Credit,  tniile,  and  manu- 
rtiuaUy  suffered.  These  riots,  again, 
te  jesting  of  insecurity,  augmented 
la  the  course  of  the  nuiuinn,  the 
Died  18,000,000  francs  to  be  applied 
the  manufacturers,  and  in  providing 

the  people.     In  diking  this  grant, 

commerce  staled  that  the  existing 
i  ■  greet  measure,  from  the  riots  so 
spital;  but  it  existed  likewise  in  the 
M  Lyons,  lei  to  distil rb.1  in"  r'  much 
in  itsn.i;  wlin.-li  had  molested  Paris. 
i  city,  called  the  Croix  liumte,  is  in- 
Ily  bj  weavers,  as  are  al.-o  the  suburbs 
nillotiere,  and  Les  Bretteuui,  the 
n  of  these  suburbs  being  about  30, 

nan,  bad  haw  discontented 
tiouof  1830.  which  bid  so  materially 
i*  barely  possible 


if  their  in 
Hi  the  -i 


the! 


iiiiii.'uir.iu-ly -irmt  f.ir  waffs,  and 
ediaiely  commenced,  ihe  mob  of  the 
men,  and  children,  joining  wii.li  llir.. 
■rs,  many  of  tliem  being  armed.  The 

whs  "[reddy  ctdled  out;  but  tbci 

ocrasiun  njj|»-iir-  to  have  been  eiui 
r  interfere™  i-  fruitless,  The  prefee 
I  (-iiiiuuiiisiliiiit  id"  i he  earri.-on.  general 
l.-;iv,nir--d  iii  cam  to  paeiiy  the  rioters, 

whom,  wi.-ll  supplied  with  ;inns,  he- 
ire  formidable.  The  mob.  at  length, 
en  fired  on  by  the  iiuiiniial  niiard,  ami 

sabred  by  llie  cavalry  in  repet'  ' 
e  flinnnfii,  and  attacked  and  disa 
es  of  tile  military,  and  look  two  < 
It,  and  tlieir  musket-,  they  east  balls 
hi, at  the  same  time  lurrioadiiig  the 
quarter.  On  the  followiiii;  day.  Nu-y 
tat  the  troops  raid  national  uouird  in 
Immense  multitudes   from  the  fan- 

neighLsof  La  C  mis  R us se.  marched 
le  Ville.  rnrryiui!  the  principal  post; 
the  way.  and  driving  luck  the  truop-i. 
in  all  parts  of  tlie  town  co-operated  in 
,  hy  unpavimx  ill-'  i.ir',ctsh  rai^iriL'  bar 
rui.'  hi  [he  military  friim  the  windows 
aed  the  buildings  of  the  octroi  (tai 
iveral  dwelling-houses,  from  the  wir 
thej  had  observed  the  firing  of  Ihei 
■octed.  NuthiiiE  was  carried  away,  hut 
w  broken  on  tile  spot.  Willi  llie  view  " 
I  "«as  not  plunder  which  was  sought 


being  expelled 

'  "      The  shops 

kmeti  ami 

have  been 


These  troubles  nt  Lyons  were  announced  a 
by  llie  Maniteur  of  the  83d  of  November, 
■lutpeof  n  private  letter,  and  caused  the  greatest c) 
;itement  in  tlie  metropolis.  On  the  asth,  llie  saw 
paper  publi.U'd  nn  ordinal  ice  of  llie  kina,  appointing 
tlie  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  marshal  duke  of  Dui- 
matia  (Soult)  to  repair  instantly  to  Lyons,  and  take 
llie  neeessary  steps  for  llie  sujiiii 
~  ctiuu.  The  troops  of  the  fii 
the  city,  on  tlie  S-ilh  all  was  qui 
and  theatres  were  Opened,  and  the 
tlieir  allies  (among  whom  ore  stated 
many  of  tlie  national  guard)  were  in  , 
the  city,  which  was  kept  then  in  n  state  of  siege.  Its 
authorities  luui  lieen  deposed  bv  an  insurrectionary 
tob  and  its  armed  force  expelled  :  yet,  when  vie- 

117  had  tluis  been  obi: d,  tlie  insurgents  of  Lyons 

instantly  embraced  tlie  opportunity  to  recall  and  ac- 
knowledge tlie  civil  authorities  whom  tliey  had  tem- 
porarily deposed,  denyiiiii  all  j.olitienl  motive,  unci 
'imply  demand i ii l'  such  rc^ulalions  as  should  secure 
:iem  food.  The  cuiiseipieiic.es  of  litis  extraordinary 
tate  of  aifairs  were,  tlial  order  became  perfect,  and 
business  and  pleasure  were  at  once  resumed,  though 
the  city  was  still  virtunlly  in  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents and  their  partisans.  ( >n  llie  ^llh,  the  munici- 
pal coujicil  of  Lyons  voted  the  -nui  of  100,000  francs, 
to  provide  for  llie  iuiinpdinte  necessities  of  the  dis- 
tressed workmen,  and  to  arl'oid  succour  to  tlie  wounded 
and  their  families.  For  tlie  same  purposes,  a  public 
subscription  was  opened,  (■>  which  the  contributions 
were  considerable.  From  the  most  authentic  accounts 
it  may  be  collected,  that    the   number  of  killed,  on 

both  sides,  during  the  -ana ary lention  of  wliich 

Lyons  was  the  scene,  was  U'twecu  ,tOO  and  GOO  ;  of 
wounded,  the  amount  wns  much  more  considerable. 
On  the  *th,  the  duke  of  <  irletins  and  ronrslinl  Soiilt, 
with  B  furmiilahle  escort  of  national  guards,  troops  of 
tlie  line,  chasseurs,  and  artillery,  entered  the  city 
without  impediment.  The  prince  was  received  by 
the  mayor  of  Lyons,  oho  addressed  his  royal  higb- 
;,  and  received  n  gracious  reply.  The  troops 
ing  repaired  to  their  i|uariers  without  inlernip- 
i.  an  order  of  the  day  was  issued,  dissolving  the 
national  guard  of  Lyons,  Guillntierc,  Oois  Kiissc, 
'  Vniie,  with  dis^rice,  ;nid  c.  mniunding  tlie  ill- 
surrender  of  their  nnns.  The  coluuel  of  the 
thirteenth  regiment  ol  the  line  \:a~  publicly  cashiered 
for  suiTeriii"  bis  soldiers  to  he  disarmed,  and  tlie  men 
of  the  regiment  wire  severely  reproved.  Measures 
were  subsequently  taken  against  a  portion  of  the 
press,  stated  to  have  encouraged  the  insurrection  of 
the  operatives  of  Lyons  ;  and.  (he  city  being  placed 
under  military  government,  and  no  apprehension 
being  eiiteruiined  that  its  luinqnillily  would  be  again 
disturbed,  the  duke  of  t  irleans  and  the  veteran  mar- 
shal returned  to  I'nris  on  Sunday,  tile  11th  oi 
December. 

Early  in  the  year  1838,  a  convention  wns  finally 
concluded  between  the  l' ailed  States  of  America  and 
France,  by  which  the  hitler  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of 
Ka,000,000  of  francs  in  the  former,  in  sis  annual  in- 
stalments of  J.liili.iiiitj  francs  each,  in  full  for  all 
claims  of  the  eiti/.ens  of  the  \  idled  States  Tor  unlaw- 
ful seizures,  captures,  sen  tics  Ira  lions,  or  destructions 
of  their  vesyels,  cnriroe.s.  or  other  property,  by  that 
government  ;  the  former  engaging  to  pay,  on  its 
part,  the  sum  of  I  ..:.<*>.mti  funics,  in  sis  annual  in- 
st; di n cuts,  in  full  ol"  all  claims  presented  by  France 
on  behalf  of  her  ciliiens.  Ibis  engagement  Willi 
America,  France  neslecied  or  failed  to  fulfil  ;  and, 
lownrds  the  close  of  lf.31,  president  Jackson,  in  his 
address  to  congress,  used  lanaunge  on  the  subject 
of  so  belligerent  a  nature,  thai  tear-  were  entertained 
of  u  war  between  these  two  ennt  •tntes.      Beiici 
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feeling's,  however,  prevail*  d.  ami  ;irn:ugcuieiiL*  wrn-  !  sovereignly,  restraint  d  only   by   ll  ■ 
entered  into  t<>r  satisfying  the  demands  of  America.    .   Ihis  \ery  cimiiiistamT.  Imwi-vi  r.   I* 

Austrian  troops  Imviiig  entered  the  Komaii  terri-  !  hie  to  Uie  union  of  »he  smrreipn  \» 
tory  in  January  IH'A'd,  lor  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ,  uidtr  one  head.  Tor  when  the  kut£ 
Uie  papal  |Kiwer.  tlie  existence  of  which  was  threat-  '  degrees  in  unitiim  all  these  lerriton 
ened  by  the  subjects,  a  French  torn*  was  sent  to  (lit*  ilouuiiiis  of  the  crown,  partly  i 
Italy,  which  occupied  Aucoua,  Ft  Imiary  22  ;  bui  private  domain*,  they  acipirred  not  im 
this  movement,  which  Uire  a  menacing  aspect,  diil  i  supremacy  u*  was  the  ca*e  with  the  tit 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  Kurope.  ,  over  the  ancient  ducliie*  ,  but  an  arm 

In  the  end  of  March,  the  cholera  made  its  appear-  ;  These  cliange*  luui  little  cried  on  t 
ance  iu  France,  ami,  early  in  April,  the  prime  minis-  j  the  people,  because  the***  were  nlrmd 
ter  wus  attacked  by  ii.  His  death,  which  took  feudal  system.  With  the  coiisn.idaho 
place  on  the  10th  of  May,  made  no  change  in  the  ,  tiefs.  tlie  dignity  of  princes  of  the  ki 
spirit  of  the  administration.  The  close  of  the  ses-  extinct.  '1  o  these  succeeded  the  priori 
sions  of  the  chaiubers  was  hastened  by  the  alarm  royal,  and.  at  a  later  |»ermd,  <mniefi«n 
excited  by  the  violence  of  the  disease  in  Paris,  and  Ijtio,  Fjigclliert  of  Clever  wus  made  » 
Uiey  were  soon  after  prorogued.  According  to  the  '  ami  jicer  of  France.)  Finally,  in  Uie 
report  of  the  sanatory  com  mission  of  Paris,  IS/XJU  ,  sixteenth  century,  the  principal  f.iunli 
died  in  that  city  from  cholera,  between  the  aftjtli  nobility  were  invested  with  Uie  diintiti 
March,  and  30th  of  August,  1832.  iluk«*sp  without,  however,  becoming,  i 

Paris  was,  soon  after,  again  made  Uie  scene  of .  eijual  to  Uie  ancient  peers  of  the  renle 
bloodshed.  On  occasion  of  the  funeral  ot  general  '  these  was  the  baron  de  Montmorency. 
I,  a  marque,  June  5,  Uie  military  liaving  attempted  to  ,  secular  peerage  consist  iil  of  forty- fo 
disjierse  the  cTowd,  skirmishing  continued  for  several  !  whom  the  dukes  of  I'lf*  (fnrwd.  I 
days,  and  the  city  was  declared  to  be  under  martini  ■  oldest,  ami  tlie  dukes  of  (hoisciilamle 
law.  The  populace  were  not  overpowered  without  |  were  the  hum  recently  created.  'Ihr 
much  slaughter,  hik!  several  distinguished  men  of  Uie  ,  cal  peers,  however,  had  held  the  j « * 
mauve  ment  {tarty  were  arrested  and  tried  by  a  court-  earliest  times.  They  were  the  archbi* 
martial  ;  but  Uie  court  of  cassation  pronounced  their  •  ami  Uie  fi\e  bishops  of  the  family  ■ 
trial  to  be  illegal. — See,  on  this  and  other  subjects  Capet.  'I  he  secular  |»eers  anions  w 
re  la  tiim  to  France  since  Uie  revolution,  Sarraiis'  Alt-  .  bishop  of  Puri>  luul  a  place,  tnuii  lt» 
noire*  #ur  Ltifaycttt,  i?  vols.,  Paris.    1832.  I  St  ('loud)  merely  formed  Uie  lugheM  il 

After  protracted  negotiations  with  the  different  <  nobility  :  but  there  wen*  six  fiimilU' 
parties,  Uie  king  tlid  not  reorganize  Uie  cabinet  until  the  houses  of  Lorraine  ami  Savoy.  <.r 
the  end  of  October,  when  it  was  thus  formed: — 
Marslial  Soull,  president  of  Uie  council  (in  place  of 
Pcrrier)  ami  minister  of  war;  the  duke  de  Hroglie, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  place  of  Scbastiaui,  |  if  it  did  not  enjoy  the  nuik.  enjoyeil 
whose  infirm  healUi  rendered  his  retirement  neces- ■  tions  of  tlie  nobility  from  taxes  and  mo 
sary  ;  Thiers,  minister  of  the  interior,  in  place  of  I  burdens,  and  had  the  first  *  out  in  tin* 
Montalivet;  M.  Human  succeeded  baron  Louis  in  j  A  dist  inct  ion  was  made  bet  ween  the  vl 
the  department  of  finance,  and  (Juizot,   (Jirod  de 


rremouille,  ami    Latour  d"  Atiwrxu 

France)  who  preserved  the  rank  of  ma 

The  first  estate  of  the  realm  was  thi 


France,  which  consisted  of  sixteen  ai 
100  hMiof*.  with  Uie  priests  ami  inoi 
their  jurisdiction,  on  one  side,  and  Uie 
(or  tho«c  of  the  provinces  at  Met  I  to  Fi 


1'Ain  in  that  of  public  instruction.  M.  UurUie,  ad. 
miral  de  Kigny,  and  count  d'Argout,  retained  re- 
spectively the  seals  and  Uie  portfolios  of  Uie  marine, 
and  of  public  works.  •  reign  of  Henry  1 1. ,)  consist  in  ir  of  two  a 

In  the  preceding  ]tfiges,  we  liave  given  a  brief  |  twenty-two  bishop,  on  the  otlier.  1 
summary  of  the  history  of  France ;  we  shall  now  [  the  clergy  was  estimated  by  Neckrr . 
proceed  to  consider  more  minutely  the  state  of  tliat  annually.  The  amount  of  their  n  al 
country  before  the  n*volutiou  of  17SU,  as  thecliuruc-  .  Uiat  of  the  lay  proprietors  in  the  proj^j 
ter  of  Uiat  revolution  cannot  be  understood  without  j  The  Priests  who  actually  |ht formed  -p 
an  eriK)sition,  ut  some  length,  of  the  state  of  ihiup.  !  ami  ton  net  I  Uie  'most  respectable  part 
which  preceded  it.  received  about  40  or  4.'i.UK),Uin  of  ll 

Frtmce  brfon:  thr  Rrrohttion. —  Organization  uf  the  revenue.  The  ahhev*  were  &*>iLfiei 
Sat  ion.  The  most  profound  writers  on  French  history  \  j^irtly  to  nU»'*  wmtutiuhitaires^.  v.)  \ 
ai^n'e,  Uuu  there  was  no  hereditary  nobility  under  the  monastic  superiors.  Those  abbeys  only 
first  dynasty  of  the  Fran kish  kings,  and  Uiat,  among  '  which  were  Uie  chief  seats  of  an  onie 
the  F ranks,  the  principles  of  freet loin,  which  pres  a iled  (  arthiisiuu  monastery  al  <irertoble.  t 
in  the  muuici|ial  organiatioii,  were  extended  to  the  I  Cistercians  at  (  iteaux,  near  Dijon.  U 
general  wlmiiiistratioii  of  the  state.  Hut  under  the  .  moiist nileu.se* at  Pniuontre.  near  Soi' 
successors  of  CTiarlemtigne  Uie  otfices  of  the  empire  \  the  former  kiml.  there  were  ^5.  vmif 


very   large    revenues.      The    *iUh 
received  one-third  of  the  w  hole  rrven 
astery,  wiUiout  lieing  ol»liee*l  to 


liegau  to  be^une  hereditary  ;  Uie  hiUierto  presiding 
omcers  of  Uie  communities  Uien  iM'came  hcrcdiuiry 
proprietors.  and  the  general  liberty  of  the  Franks 

was  merged  in  Uie  feudal  system,  which  afforded  the  follow  Uie  monastic  discipline,  which 
only  protection  of  Uie  weak  against  the  oppression  of  '  obliged  to  oliscrve.  Abbeys  ot  thi 
the  strong.  Kvery  individual  was  obliged  to  have  a  pensions  for  the  yoiuiger  sons  of  Uie  nu 
feudal  sup<Tior,  every  piece  of  ground  iLs  feudal  lonl.  .  least  valuable  ones  U'ing  sometime' 
Then  anise  the  maxim,  mill?  Urrr  hum*  ntii:mnr.  |  leanietl  men.  'Ihe  income  «if  the  al 
The  change  of  goveniment  in  lis?,  when  the  Uiird  Utirr*  (therefore  oue^Jiinl  of  the  rev 
dynasty  ascended  Uie  tlu-oue,  completeil,  on  the  one  '  monasteries  i  ii  statevl,  in  Uie  .4tma* 
hand,  the  general  introduction  of  Uie  feudal  system.  i;s«i,  at  about  *.<)fJD,0Ui).  The  reg 
mid,  on  the  other,  Uie  independence  of  the  immediate  France  were  3iiH.  of  which  115  wei 
vassals  of  the  crown,  the  nuK  powerful  of  whom,  as  ami  ¥53  nunneries.  From  the  rich  m 
princes  ami  jMrrs  of  the  realm,  enjuud  a  complete  .  institution-,  the  clergy,  it  is  tnir.  cun 
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defraying  the  expenses  of  the  slate, 
he,  established  under  Francis  I.  (culled, 
rreimissioocr,  the  itcimt  Paichatiix), 
,  bore  na  proportion  to  llie  real 
E,  the  clergy  inadecertaiu  grains 
-*J  the  don*  gratuiti  ordinaire*. 
i  18,000,000,  with  occasional 
r/raor-i/iniiirrs), vtien  required 
»  tin  shape  lit'  loans,  nn  lone 

Ig  UltdVjL       GOKTIIIIl.ILt    Used 

*  grants  by  loans.      In  IT.sn,  it  had 
is  way.a  debt  of  13<i,i*j0.f.OO,  the. 

ml  redemption   uf  which  were  pr 

*  on  the  f M dders  of  the  property 
•e  ftmign  clergy,  so  called,  in  soi 
llie  regular  taxes.     The  total  amou 

:y  (aid  by  the  wjv.de  clergy,  is  slated 
>  .■lilminitlrnlmu  -In  1'iwime*,  I.. 
.  .  J.OOTt.  This  siun,  however,  did  not 
pal  treasury,  hut  was  employed  to  Ml 
the  debt  above  mentioned,  slid  to  sink 
I.  Besides  the  amount  paid  by  the 
,  the  clergy  did  not  contribute  inure 
O,  annually,  to  the  treasury.  Long 
solution,  die  respect  for  the  clergy, 
're  classes  of  the  people,  li;ul  ennsider- 
L     The  nuiulier  of  monks  hud  sunk, 

&,  from  90,000  to  80,000,  and  the 
&llen  into  disrepute  in  i.  on  sapience 
ality  and  dissoluteness. 
itiun  of  the  word  nuilcste  was  very 
dingus  it  whs  en!  |  ii<  i j,.  1  in  comprehend 
Md»  eJaiin  to  tJie  privileges  of  nubility 
ily  those  who  were  really  descended 

hereditary  nobility.  As  there  were 
ices  in  the  kingdom,  which  conferred 
r>.  either  immediately  or  after  twenty 

(he  privileges  of  nobility  (generally 
idas  letters  of  nobility  were  frequently 
jmber  of  (he  nobli-s  was  much  increased 
riot  only  the  offices  of  minister,  eoun- 

toimsellur  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 

othrr  parliaments,  of  the  court  of 
f  the  court  of  taxes.  ■  if  high  -build-,  hm 
'  uf  con 'ISC  I  lor,  in  some  cities,  the  title 
ary.  Ulld  tile  post  of  first  hniaiier  of  the 
■iris,  conferred  the  prii  iir-ges  of  nobility, 
•ere  bought,  and.  idler  lieing  held  fur 
Wiod.  were  sold  ugain.  But  the  old 
wt  treat    these  >:ofi  Iwniiurs  as  their 

•mileur  dr  tube  vrn\  nut  iickium  lodged 
:  -a  ■  t : i ~ r ; i  ■  ii  I  i 1 1 f;  the  lawsTsays  MoilLlnsier. 

*  dam  In  ndtire.     He  who  could  prove 

only.   Hie   origin    of   whose   nobility 

*  traced,  or  was  merely  leeeiahry, 
*d  perfect ;  as  whs  the  case  with  the 
■"  dr  ehrelirnt<\  the  Moiiluioreaey-. 
dit;  only  hail  the  right,  hy  birth,  Of 
«lnt  court;  and,  as  Inte  as  the  reign 
I.,  *  royal  ordinance  provided  tlint  uu 
I  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  sult-lieu- 
owld  not  prove  a  noble  descent  of  ut 
»miions.  The  pest  of  nlaml  m  jc- 
*W  in  every  regiment,  lor  llie  higher 
ot  lounjr  men  of  this  class  began  tlieir 
W  where  the  others  could  only  arrive 
nice.  Only  a  few  years  before  the 
•»i  also  asserted,  dial  ecclesiastical 
«e  of  parish  priests  only  excepted] 
otrA  only  on  noblemen. 

t  nohility  were  dak-;  muni,  wtiri/i'h, 
*.-  but  the  four  last,  which  were  priu- 
il  from  estate*,  did  not  designee  any 
'ofranlt.      "llie  Jural  title  alone  ^in- 


ferred some  privileges  at  court,  as,  for  instance,  the 
duchesses  were  allowed  to  sit  on  stools  in  tile  pre- 
sence of  the  queen.  There  were  lliree  kinds  of 
dukes ;  dtte*  el  jmirr,  dtic*  bcrtdilairr*  turn  pair* 
(fifteen  in  1789;,  and  due*  d  brevet*  ef  brevet*  iCAon. 
nenr,  some  of  which  latter  possessed  the  ducal  privi- 
leges without  the  title.  But  the  privileges  attached 
til  every  class  of  nubility,  even  to  the  new  and  offi- 
cial nobility,  were  important.  They  consisted  in  an 
exemption  from  tlie  principal  burdens  of  the  state, 
particularly  the  common  land-las  (laille),  military 
service,  the  romr*,  the  quartering  of  soldiers,  &c. 
The  nobles  were  indeed  suhject  to  a  loi  on  personal 
property,  but  litis  wa-  uhogether  disproportionate 
to  that  on  real  estate,  and  was  very  unequally  as- 
sessed. Tlie  nobility,  with  the  clergy  and  some 
orders  (the  Maltese  knights,  the  order  of  St  Lnmrus, 
&c.).  held,  hy  far,  1 1 1«-  yreater  portion  of  the  soil, 
and  exercised  over  the  peasants,  attached  to  their 
estates,  the  usual  seignciiriid  rights  of  jurisdiction, 
and  enjoyed  exclusively  the  right  of  hunting,  &c. 
These  exclusive  rights,  extending  even  In  very 
small  things,  as  the  keeping  of  pigeons,  owning  or 
rabbit-warrens,  &c,  hail  become  intolerably  oppres- 
sive to  the  peasants.  In  some  parts  of  tlie  country, 
rilleniige,  which  was  atiolishoil  on  all  the  crown 
lands  in  177JJ,  still  existed.  H  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  revenue  of  the  nobility  before  tlie  revolu- 
tion. Neeker  (slimmed  1 1  u  whole  income  from  the 
landed  property  (with  the  exception  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  the  possessions  of  the  knight*  oi  Malta  and 
the  .clergy)  at  about  400,000,000,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  llie  tithe  of  the  clergy.     How  considerable  a 

C  of  this  belonged  to  tlie  nobility  may  be  inferred 
the  fact.  Mint,  during  ihe  remluiion,  after  all 
thes  and  feudal  .lues  had  h>:rn  ulmlished  without 
iiy  indemnification,  and  after  (from  May,  1790,  to 
801)  the  national  domains'  had  been  sold  to  the 
amount  of  a, (MO ,000,000.  there  still  remained,  in 
the  old  French  provinces,  domain-  of  Ihe  value  of 
"'",000,000  (in  the  conquered  provinces,  their  value 
1GO.00O.00O).  and  aKP.HHi.oi.">  ill  woods,  ol- 
UioueIi  die  sales  had  Itecn  made  at  very  low  prici-s. 
The  proportion  of  the  nobility  to  tlie  rest  of  the 
population,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  Minute  of 
Mohenu,  was  ns  1  to  K50 ;  but  tills  proportion 
varied  in  different  province*.  But  although  the 
nobility,  as  owners  of  Ihe  soil,  and  as  members  of  ihe 
clergy ,  or  officers  of  the  government,  absorbed  the 
greatest  part  of  llie  national  income,  and  hardly  left 
the  peasant  mid  Ihe  anis.-ui  the  Common  necessaries 
of  life,  still  they  refused  Lo  bear  their  proportion  of 
the  expenses!  of  Ihe  stale,  and  opined  all  the  plans 
of  reform,  not  only  llio-e  of  fveefcer.  whom  they 
hated,  hut  also  those  of  (iilonnc.  a  minister  entirely 
devoted  to  the  court  and  the  aristocracy.  Besides: 
this,  tlie  embarrassments  uf  government  were  chiefly 
occasioned  hy  the  never-ending  claims  of  the  nubi- 
'ity,  together  with  ihe  prodigality  of  llie  court  of 
.ouis  XV.  and  the  disorders  in  ihe  administration, 
vhich  were  themselves  ellecn  of  the  aristocratie 
pirit  that   had   infected    every    department  of  the 

The  third  estate  consisted  of  the  resi  of  the  nation, 
ifier  deducting  the  clergy  nnd  the  nohility,  and  com. 
iriseil  more  limn  ineniy  nine  thirlietlts  of  tlie  un- 
ion. Siiyes,  tlierefore,  in  his  work  (Ju'eil  at  jrae 
:■  Tiers- mat  .'  puhlislied  l',Wi  (one  of  those  works 
which  luive  acquired  inipnrtaiice  in  history),  could 
justly  introduce  the  fulluwina  series  ufqueslionsaml 
answers:  1.  Qtt'ent  «"  >/">■  le  fim-e'tnt  f  1\mt!  S 
tjti'a-l-il  t'lt  ju/i/u'ii  firi-seii/  ilaim  I  ordre  polititae  ? 
Hint!  3.  yue  demande  l-\l  ?  Eire  qvelquc  choit  ! 
These  fen  phrases  roiilaiu  llie  whole  secret  of  the 
ution  of  17811.  and  of  die  slmggles  of  parties 
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until  Liu*  revolution  of  [HIV);  for  it  was  not  the  |  to  lie  denied,  that  Uip  countuiion  of 
jiower  ami  cuiisol illation  of  the  crow n.  but  tlu-  re-  '  curliest  tunes,  wa«»  ba-il  on  llunr 
establishment  of  the  Mime  aristocratic  privileges,  which  wen?  common  u j  » 11  the  (ieriu 
which  hat  I  precipitated  France  into  such  a  state  oi'  at  a  later  period  th»«  I*.  nil  a  I  tysirm 
confusion  ami  suffering  in  ITS*.),  that  agitata!  lu-r  taint  traces  ol"  them ;  ami  litai  tiie 
until  the  final  expulsion  of  tin-  Knurlioiis.  'I he  ■  even  in  the  n-igii  ot  Henry  IV..  In 
third  estate,  as  it  existed  before  the  rvvoliition  ot  undisputed  right  of  granting  taxes;  i 
I7-S«J,  comprised  the  most  diffemit  ctasses  of  citizen^,  i  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  the  const/ 
from  the  poorest  fieasints  and  the  humblest  artisans,  |  lions  of  L'nnirc  tii*l  imiL  fonu  an  orpin 
to  tiie  wealthiest  inerrliniits  ami  the  most  distin-  I  only  disconnected  ami  jarring  fragm 
g u ished  scholars.  To  this  class  also  Monged.  as  '  of  different  apes,  destitute  of  all  jra<- 
far  as  their  social  connexions  were  concerned,  th»*  the  limitations  of  absolute  i»ou  it  wl 
new  w4tlrx*r%  who  hail  acquired  titles  from  the  po>-  (  theory  rather  than  in  fact)  in  the  Fre 
M'Nsiou  of  office,  but  wen*  despised  by  the  old  nubility  i  of  that  |«-riod,  were  wanting  in  tii»*  £ 
as  upstarts  aiul  intruders.  This  circumstance  wnv  a  j  justice  and  stability  ;  they  were  not  i 
double  source  of  complaint  to  the  nation.  The  .  mote  the  general  welfare,  but  were  r 
whole  weight  of  the  taxes  fell  upon  tiie  lower  classes  :  of  certain  classes,  who  formed  a  ver 
with  such  an  inconceivable  severity,  increased  by  the  of  the  whole  nation  ;  hence  the  imj 
insolence,  and  frerpieutly  by  the  cruelty  of  the  lords  I  had  been  sometime*  ascribed  to  the 
of  the  soil  and  their  officers,  by  the  ahu«es  of  a  ]  imaginary.  They  were  lies  ides  wt 
corrupt  and  arbitrary  administration  of  justice,  and, 
on  tiie  part  of  the  government,  by  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion equally  corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  pre |>os term i>, — 
that  general  impoverishment  and  suffering  were  the 
necessary  consequences;  thence  came  the  bitter- 
ness- and  fury,   with  which   the  peusuuts  in   many 

places,  and  the  lower  clas*.  in  the  cities,  fell  upon  '  of  go\crnmexil,  the  executive,  legi'i 
their  nobles  and  those  in  {tower,  when  the*  signal  of  I  rial,  were  so  confusedly  entangled,  tl 
opposition  was  raised.  In  the  second  place,  tin*  \  acquire  its  free  act  inn  ;  nnd  yet  thtr 
higher  class  of  the  third  (state  were,  in  point  nf  in-  ;  insulated  points,  that  all  unity  of 
formation  and  wealth,  superior  to  a  great  pan  <<:' the 
old   nobility ;    and   yet   the  latter  endeavoured  to 


thiiu;  which  Could  give  them  a  hrnr 
They  impeded  the  operations  of  gnvei 
restraining  its  abuses.  <  >n  tin*  ronti 
iiiir  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  i>-i»nl 
administration,  they  often  rem  I  en 
lar    exercise    of   jsiwer    necessary. 


yet 

maintain  an  aristocracy,  tiie  Iwsis  of  which  had  lou» 

since  been  lost.     Talents  and  riches  always  demand 

the  highest  stations  in  society,  and  when?  they  are 

denied  them  a  ctiaugc  will  follow,  unless  the  system 

is  supported  by  mere  force.     Necker  was  considered 

the  only  man  who  could  save  tiie  state,  at  the  time 

that  the  administration  of  the  finances  was  conferred 

upon  him  ;  ye;  the  title  of  minister,  and  a  seat  and 

voice  in  the  privy  council,  which  were  indispensable 

for  his  station,  wen*  long  denied  him,  because  he 

was  not  of  noble  descent,     (ioverinnent  knew  the 

causes  of  the  evil  only  in  |»art ;  the  court  was  in- 
fected with  all  the  prejudices  of  tiie  aristocracy,  and 

the  power  of  the  king  was  not  sufficiently  great, 

even  when  right  measures  wen*  adopted,  to  carry 

thein  into  effect,  in  npjtositiou  to  tiie  court  nobility 

and  the  aristocratic  parliaments. 

Conttitntiuu  of  thv  Stuff,     .lust  before  the  revolu- 
tion, whole  volumes  were  written  on  the  question 

whether  France  had  a  constitution,  or  whether  the 

power  of  tiie  sovereign  was  absolute.     <  >ne  of  the 

most  important  works  on  this  subject,  Muiuum tin 

Droit  nuhliv  Franca  i*,  Brussels,   1775,  ¥  \ols.  -Ito. 

by  Auory,  Mey,  ami  Maul  trot,  is  in  reality  only  a 

learned  argument  against  the  absolute  power  of  the 

king,  and  iii  favour  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  refill  • 

registering  the  decrees  of  the  king  until  they  had  sa- 
tisfied themselves  of  their  legality,  or,  at  least,  the 

right   to  make  remonstrances  against  them  In-fore 

their  publication.     The  authors  prove  this  from  the 

liihle.  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved theologians  of  modern  times,  and,  wliat  is  of 

more  consequence,  from  tiie  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Madame  de  Suiel  devoted  to  this  question  a 

whole  chapter  of  her  Tons  (derations  on  the  French 

Revolution  ;   and  while  the  ministers,  such  as  Ca- 

ioiiur,  denied  any  constitutional   limitations  ot  the 

regal  power,  the  privilege!  classes,  with  the  ( url la- 
ments, were  the  more  zealous  in  maintaining  their 

existence.       Month  ion,    cliaucellor    of   the    count 

d'Artois.  refuted  (a  It  nine's  assertion-;  as  late  as  l7:)o, 

in  a  work  published  in  Loudon — Hupfmrt  u  .V  Muj.  !  settled  by  Hichehcu,  in   l?st 

/."//*  .V/7//.     liul  al  the  s.in>  mm  Jul  il  is  uul  j  into  thirty  two  u  mrnhl'  «.  ji 


destroyed,  and  the  exertion-  ut"  the 
ministers  were  rendered  iuc'lectua!. 

.7.  In  the  constitution  of  the  «->Ui 
ckil  sUites.  whiili  existed  m  sttnie  ot 
uufet  l>e  distinguished  from  tiie  "Lilt- 
realm.  The  former  originated  in  I 
the  great  feudal  princes  in  France 
inde|Kalideut  as  the  pruiees  of  the  <• 
ami  they  wen*  preserved  in  Artuis  H« 
Mrittany,  ami  Langueiloc.  whni  tl 
unittHl  to  the  cmwu.  They  wen*  c 
clergy,  nobility,  ami  cities  ;  but  they 
except  to  distribute  the  taxes  in  th 
to  detenuine  how  they  should  lie  ni« 
rise  to  different  systems  of  taxation  i 
vinces,  whicii  not  only  increased  tlw* 
administration,  but  wen*  al*o  alien 
otlier  disadvautaces.  '1'his  diversity 
administration  of  the  pmvinres  was 
that  tiie  ruinous  internal  customs  [t 
tiin*efold  division  of  France  by  tt»wa 
p  ror  itu  'rxtffsrtu  if  i'  r*w  *  ft  ft  rm  *  •*  ;  t . 
i^tres  ;  and  !i.  fraitt'r*  f*tmmr  rtmnct 
Uiimsl,  iH>twitlistaihliug  all  the  exi-rt 
and  his  successors.  Of  the  subtle  (> 
ha\  e  occasion  to  speak  lienafier. 
vinces  also  had  c- tales  in  tiie  earlier 
soon  fell  into  disux*.  Their  about 
chiefly  owing  to  the  appointment  bv 
i:i;:i)  of  two  deputies  «>f  tiie  «iau> 
see.  to  distribute  the  taxes,  ami  to  ^r. 
relating  to  them.  This  urraiigemeut 
chaugeil ;  the  dignities  (r'lui)  wei 
lxjan Is  of  taxation,  whk'h  wen*  e«Ui 
Ixiiliwic  ;  and  that  part  of  Fnum-, 
viueial  esUttes  was  divi<Usi  uito  1S1 
on  the  establishment  of  these  boai 
election  wa-  taken  from  the  estate* 
Ihts  of  the  rlt'ttwt.y.  hiiin  wlMise  dee; 
lay  to  the  r*,urs  #/.■.*  *•.••■/»'*  (higher  boa 
wen*  api>oiiited  by  the  king.  In  all 
the  provincial  :u  I  ministration  wat  ci 
by  the  royal  iiUemLiiits.     Their  po« 

7.     Fnu 
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iMenhun,  Tint  great  power  intrusted 
m.  the  tot.xi  absence  of  all  Control 

•  difficulty  of  obtaining  Justin-  against 
ministers,  connected  with  the  iiiexpe- 

7  of  Uieir  number,  and  tlie  frequent 
in  them,  gave  rise  to  nuiulierl. ■—  i^rnss 
Bkma,  anil  arbitrary  acts,  which  made 
very  obnoxious.     II  was,  therefore, 

•  iwrful  measures  of  Necker,  during 
istrotion  of  the  finances  (from  1775  to 
r*  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 

to  Colleges  of  the  estates.  He  pro- 
.  to  c-talilKh  in  each  province  imwik- 
Jri,  compose.]  of  the  three  estates,  the 
ag  sixteen  persons  in  eiicli  province 
■en,  fiie  noblemen,  ami  eight  of  the 
ly  whom  the  other  members,  Iroin  thir- 
ty-six, should  lie  chosen.  This  plan 
approved  by  the  nation  (the  duke  of 
r apparent  in  the  reign  'if  Louis  XIV.. 
in,  nther  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  enter- 
Yiews),but  wns  prevented  from  bains: 
lie  opposition  of  the  parliaments  and 
■.  These  reforms  were  accomplished 
Guienne  and  Jlcrry.  where  they  pro- 
eels,  ns  Necker  proves  in  his  De  fjtd- 

•  Fmancet,  II.,  ch.  5.  The  flintier. 
his  plan,  which  would  have  made  tin* 
of  the  provinces  similar  to  the  Hrit- 
lions  of  the  justices  of  the  pence,  and 

of  the  assLies,  was  interrupted  by  the 
decker,  in  1781.     On  Necker's  recall 

(in  ITisSi,  tin;  pliiii  was  jipniii  III' in L' hi 
-as  fully  executed,  during  the  revolu- 
realion  of  ton&eilt  gettruor  (depart- 
k),  whose  operation,  however,    was 

tiipmeh  the  establishment  of  prefects 
These  departmental  councils,  with 
■midiMtmtnl  in  each  suli-pre  feet  lire, 
the  distribution  of  the  taxes  on  real 
■  regulation  of  tht 


,  appointed  by  the  govern- 
*  late  olianjjes,  of  which  we  shall 
T-  and  much  siill  remains  to  lie  dune 
lenient  of  the  administration  of  the 
"lie  introduction  of  the  requisite  un- 
ison* of  the  measures  to  which  the 
as  was  made  to  ctie.;i_ro  himself  before 
itliaskiiiEtiftlie  French.     The  stnfes- 

rtnlni  etatt-utnimHt)  were  first  con- 
in  IV., the  Fair  (I2S5— 1314).  in  three 
J  hi-  reign  may  lie  considered  as  the 
lit  ancient  feudal  hi  I  a  roll  y  gave  place 
led  coi eminent.  From  this,  lime.  lite 
but  an  empty  dignity;  none  of  its  old 
mined  to  it  except  ti  seat  in  the  highest 
ice,  which  Philip  made  permanent  .-it. 
ulii.li  In-  ^iji|iiiiiith'il  iu-iii-i1-  I .■: I L1] n ■■  1  in 
■I  in  the  new  states-eeiiend,  the  peers 
ili[>.  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  princes 
tal  i.i>  -opnrale  place.  There  were  no 
r";.'  ..J  member^  '-1  tlii*  Ii'hK.  but  aN 

The  clergy,  nubility,  and  third  eslale. 
'In  rlii.fl.iuliwn-..  whenever  the  slates 
-■I:  and  oho-c,  each  estate  by  ils.lt.  nti 

T.  never  the  «.iue.  '  Tlurly-tlirec   .e.- 

-i."il— ^Niirrrn  v.ere    tn-L't  tVuiu    1'10'.J  I  i 


earlier  period,  the  parliaments  luui  declared 
themselves  the  successors  of  the  ancient  council  of 
peers  uf  the  ivjiIiii.  and  gem  rid  estate-  nn  ;i  -in; i Iter 
■Male.  Once  (in  I5IW)  they  were  even  Buinmoued. 
as  a  distinct  estate,  to  on  assembly  of  the  notables. 
On  this  ground  tliev  ilfiimii. led  that  laws  passed  by 
the  king,  even  with  the  consent  of  Hie  suites,  should 
not  become  valid,  unless  made  ptiblie  by  being  cnlured 
on  their  journal.  To  support  this  pretension  suc- 
cessfully, they  ought  to  have  secured  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  by  iictinj  for  the  general  welfiire, 
instead  of  displaying,  as  ihey  too  often  did,  a  selfish 
regard  for  their  own  corporate  interests.  For  want 
of  this,  tlieir  opposition  to  government  had  no  firm 
foundation.     Louis  XIV.  was  sensible  of  this,  when, 


and  ordered  his  ordinances  to  lie  registered.  Govern 
inent  was  not  able,  however,  to  abolish  the  parlia- 
ments altogether,  as  was  twice  attempted ;  umlrr 
Louis  XV.,  !iy  the  chnucellor  Mtiupetm.  in  1771,  and 
under  Louis  XVI.,  by  tlie  minister  Uriemie  (arch- 
bishop of  Shis),  in  1788.  But  the  (lower  of  resist 
aiire  did  not  lie  so  much  in  the  general  spirit  of  tile 
constitution  as  in  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  par- 
liaments with  tlie  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
witli  the  lawyers  on  the  other.  The  govenuiieiit 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  lawyers-  to  appear  at  the 
sessions  of  MaupeouV  parliament,  nor  iit  the  wur  ple- 
nii-rr  established  by  Itrieniie,  and  was  tlms  under  the 
neeessitjrof  fielding,  When,  therefore,  the  parlia- 
ment, in  contradiction  to  its  tormer  pretensions, 
declared  itself  incompetent  to  register  new  luxes, 
and  demanded  the  sUites-gei  to  ml,  it  expected  lo  find, 
in  the  two  first  p= tales,  sueii  no  opposition  to  the 
ministers  as  to  Imllle  nil  liicir  exertions  to  reform  the 
ahusea  of  the  uristocrnoy,  and  aliolish  hereditary 
offices,  the  exempimn  of  tin:  nnljility  from  taxes,  (tc. 
This  very  resistance  uf  tlie  parliaincnls  obliged  the 
governznent.  from  ililiereul  motives,  to  convoke  the 
states-general,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the 
<iij.ipoii  of  the  Ihird  e-tale  aKainsL  the  arisloi'mey. 
Philip  IV.  had  formerly  obtained  their  support 
inst  the  great  vassals.  On  this  account,  govern 
nt  was  obliged  to  strengthen  the  third  estate,  by 
L'i\  ioL-  it  iulnubli'  nun i  1st  of  deputies,  and  by  uniting 
the  three  estates  in  one  cliamber  (which  was  only  a 
ration  of  the  old  custom,  i'nillet's  Droit  puilir 
rnii,  p.  98).  This  wns  due  to  it  as  the  real 
representative  of  the  nation,  and  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  government,      lint  the 

king  lind  not  tlie  < race  or  wisdom  to  be  a  king  of 

the  nation  ;   he  sullered  liimself  to  he  so  far  misled 

'     his  courtiers  as  to  be  the  first  opponent  of  his 

nisters,  and  thus  the  design  failed. 

It.    What  we  have  already  said  sufficiently  points 

out  the  great  defect  "f  (tie  juslieiary,  vii„  tliat  it  was 

'   'islinct.  hut  inlerfered  with  the  legislative  and 

liive  depart  moots.     There  Mere  also  other  oir- 

tniicc-',  whieli   rt'inleri'd   the   relations   hctwei  n 

overiunem  ami  the  coiirl~  uf  justiee  very  com 

:ed.      Precisely  in  tlm-e  point-  in  whieli  jiiilii-i;- 1 

i,a U  oiiuht  to  lie  under  the  ei.ntrol  ami  iluerlion 

,   .  \i.  nuvi'.  they  were  ahnosl  entirely  iudepeu- 

-  whilst,  on   1.1 llier   li;iiiil.  the  ailmini-l.r.ilioii 

.nee  was  grossly  olistructed  by  the  minister-, 
he  court.  This  was  a  en inrri nonce  of  the  whole 
A  organisation,  which  was  still  coiil'useiili 
1  up  wnli  the  roios  of  the  feudal  sy-teui,  in  its 
important  points.  We  will  nut  enlarge  upon 
oil  it ,  thril  the  ailiuiui-iv.iiiuii  of  ju-tiee  in  France 


acliet 
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tlie  Soil,  and  that  tllP  juxtirr*  xrigHrttriuft*  wen* 
everywhere  the  first  elements  of  the  judicial  system. 
A  strirl  i -outrol.  on  tin*  |Mirt  of  ilio  government,  over 
the  officers  of  justice,  mii'lil  have  impm\ed  the  >lat«* 
ol'  tilings,  but  Midi  a  control  tijii  not  exist  ;  they  were 


jirtH-ttm/r  tzrnerttl.  wi-n-  ohltgeit,  altei 
pn-sidnit.  tu  pniuouiifc  a  semi-niuu 
spectiug  abuses,  and  to  propo.M*  measi 
ing  them.  In  Paris,  this  was  ilnne  on 
after  tlir  long  vacation  ;   hence  the  111 


ln'iiiis  dependent  upon  tlir  femlnl  proprietors.  Nor  |  wih  uivcu  Ui  these  addre«se**.  "I  lie  } 
have  we  spare  to  tn lit  fully  the  di\ision  of  tlie  feudal  !  claimed  tin?  power  to  deviate  from  th 
tribunals  intu  the  high,  the  middle,  anil  the  low.  the  law.  ami  to  decide  according  to  princ 
firM  of  which  had  liiiliiiiiteil  jurisdiction.  Sometimes  against  which  the  j.rov  tints  ofien  mat 
then1;  lay  an  uppeal  from  the  sn^nntr  has  jmtivirr  ■  c«*s  ;  hence  tlie  proverb,  Iftru  nuns  & 
to  the  xrignrttr  hunt  jittt.rirr ;  otherwise  generally  tin  fturlrmntl .  They  also  claimed  I 
to  the  royal  bttillhigrx  rt  setti'rhutxxcr*.  'lhex:  were  not  licing  obliged  to  |»articulariw  tin 
not  merely  territorial  courts  of  the  royal  domains  ;  sentences  like  Uie  provincial  ronrl 
hut,  hy  the  exemption  of  certain  crimes,  rax  rt>uau.i\  ■  to  impose  n  punishment  fft»r  Ira  §tt 
fnun  the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  courts,  their  own  ,  prnn-*.  'lhe  iiulcpendfncc  of  the  }- 
jurisdiction  had  lieeu  also  extended  over  the  estates  i  of  the  judicial  oilice  in  general,  wa 
of  the  gn*ut  vassals.  The  inferior  courts  of  the  rojal  •  their  having  a  perfect  pn>|.»crty  in 
domains  wen'  generally  calleil  y//vWt:*.  The  siipe-  ■  The  venality  ami  hereditary  trau»iu 
rior  courts  {fmilliugv*  H  xent'-rhuHxsr'rx)  were  under  a  public  offices  (from  which  only  the  « 
ImuII'u  who  was  not  necessarily  a  lawyer  ;  and,  if  not.  ■  ters,  intendants,  and  other*.  wluVh  it 
justice  was  ndmiuistentl  in  his  name  hy  a  li*n/r»atil ,  iui|»o«sibte  to  expose  to  sale,  were 
itr  rii/»\  The  superior  courts  of  the  largo  cities  were  '  giiiiiled  in  very  early  times,  but  were 
organized  by  Henry  II.,  in  I.V>1,  under  tlie  name  of  converted  into  a  mean*  of  raisin;:  n 
prrthliniu:  They  consisted  of  a  chief  justice  (yrr*i~  \  XII.,  and  more  particularly  by  Fr 
thnf)  and  at  least  six  ju-liccs  {wnxrUh-urt).  The  j  states, on  every  np{ioriiiiuiy,  rcinousin 
iiuiuInt  was  thus  large  for  the  purpiKe  of  mining  abuse,  and  soiur  times  elicited  their  o 
more  money  by  the  sale  of  the  offices.  The  supreme  reign  of  Henry  HI. ;  but  the  diffiru! 
tribunals  of  justice  were  the  parliaments,  which  were  '  the  sums  which  liad  lieeii  |»aitl  fur  the 
created  successively  fnun  the  year  1W)£,  in  the  dine-  ■  convenience  of  raising  immey  by  tin 
enl  feudal  princi|  alities.  as  they  became  united  with  ■  sale  of  Mich  plan**,  pn'scrved  this  ; 
the  crown.     The  principal  parliament,  which  was    revolution  of  1 7 S1.).     For  the  jn-iir^il 


al*o  the  first  erecliil  (i:i0?\  was  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  (See  Parhmvnt.)  Its  jurisdiction  extern  led 
over  more  than  ludf  of  France,  including  the  pro- 
viiiccs  of  the  I>lc  of  France,  Picardy,  Cliumi>agiie, 
Lyons,  I  Jerry,  Har.  Fen-he,  Puitou,  Aiijou.  Tou- 
ruiuc,  ^c.  Those  who  wen*  subject  to  its  jurisdiction 
wen*  often,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking long  journeys  in  order  to  oliUiin  justice. 
It  had  one  first  president,  nine  pn-sidents  of  the 


intr  the  pla<  e>  of  clerk,  notary,  uihI  y\ 
ney).  the  sUite  was  obliged  to  n  fuif 
which  was  merely  the  miiii  that  had 
government,  flpd  did  iK>t  includf  w 
holders  of  the  oilice*  liad  p;»id  to  theii 
Henry  IV.  made  the  silc  of  otiicf* 
tended  it,  acct»nliug  to  tlu*  plan  of  n 
still  farther,  liy  which,  for  the  |ii\un 
tax  (one  tenth  of  the  n« venue  ol  it 


praml  vhmuhrv,  eight  pnrsideuts  of  the  four  other    hhhui-I,  or  jmuhttr,  from  the  iu\ei 


acr|iiired  the  right  to  si- 11  the  olfiie. 
person*  who  wen*  r*mo\ctl  from  off 


x-nates  or  cIuiiuUts,  and  11(3  active  cininsi'llors,  who 
tniusactc*d  bu>iiM»ss   in   seven  riiamhers.      Ik^kles 

these,  there  was  a  legion  of  subalterns,  prt/rnrt'itrs  !  still  retained  tlie  riijht  to  s«'ll  the  •> tu- 
mid uvncntx  (attorneys  and  mlvocates  attaclieil  to  it.  Ik-  conceived  tliat  the  imle|Hiidt iui> 
The  nine  presidents  of  the  gn-nt  chamber  won*  mund  '  amounted  to  an  ulisolute  irn-p.iisil 
caps  ;  hence  they  were  called  pn'shinttfg  it  murti»r  places  were  venal,  tliere  was  no  de-ii 
The  princes  of  the  blooil  myal,  ami  all  peers  of  the  to  induce  any  one  to  distinguish  lur 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  had  a  scat  and  vote  in  the  oliedicnt  to  government.  One  of  tlie 
|>arliauieut  ol  Paris.  This  Ixxly  claimetl  to  make  one  ,  sequences  of  tins  institution  w:is  llie  em 
whole  with  all  the  other  parliaments  (that  of  Ton-  ofolKces.  In  most  cases,  two.  three, 
louse,  estjtblisheil  in  1444;  (Jrenoble,  14;>3;  Hour-  wen*  ap|Hunted  to  the  same  office,  w\ 
deaiix.  l-UrJ;  Dijon,  147(>;  Kouen,  l\W;  Aix.  duties  alternately,  every  quarter  nr  ev 
l.i()l;  Ken  lies,  \5T>'A;  Pau,  1(320;  Meti.  10:>^;  He-  '1  Iiiin  most  of  the  treasuries  luid  two  i 
silicon,  Ui?4  ;  Douay,  1GS(>;  and  N a  11(7,  1776),  ers  each,  of  wlumi  one  munageil  it  a 
which  was  merely  divided  into  iliH't-rcnt  classes ;  but  transferred  it  to  one  of  his  cuUcntm 
this  pretension  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  financial  system  w;i>  thus  throw u  in 
cmwu.  It  is  evident  tliat  such  a  nuiss  of  business  fusion.  Jhe  rtjirif  tin  n/rfis.  noit 
ami  such  a  iiuiiiImt  of  counsellnrs  itlic  other  ]  arli.  -  attempts  of  the  superior  courts  to  > 
meiits  were  fonnetl  on  the  same  «*alcO  could  not  be  influeme.  was  fii\ountl  Irj  the  vnu 
ailv  ant  a  ^iimis  to  the  lulmiuistnitioii  of  justice  ;  and  tliou^h  bv  ihi  means  adtantagenii-dj 
though  tliere  wen*  usually  some  distinguished  ami  lhe  whole  class  of  judges,  ails  ocale*. 
lionoundih*  men  among  the  counsellors,  yet  a  great  itself  as  one  Imdy,  iioiwiili*i;uidiii£  tt 
11  unil mt  of  ignorant  und  ccirrujit  members  was  never  putes  of  the  parlianu-nts  with  one*  ai 
wanting.  The  court  had  always  some  in  pay,  and  a  the  other  courts,  and  was  re;u!y  to  m 
considerable  amount  of  money  was  annually  distri-  liers  against  the  uovenimeiit  ami  tlie 
buletl  among  them.  All  the  parliaments  were  called  ca<es  of  the  most  crying  injustice.  I 
ifittrs  xtwnraitirx.  iHt'ause  no  appial  lay  fiom  their  ditrieult  to  obtain  n- lief  from  their  su 
sentence.  Snmeollierjiidici.il  tribunals  in  the  pro-  the  mistakes  ami  the  maliiv  of  jinlj 
\im-es  ;il<<>  Um»  that  luune.  Hy  \irtue  of  this  iniHweul  iutmhw  were  sacrificed  to  I 
Mi\en>ignty,  they  enjoyed  certain  |*eculiar  pri\  i  leges,  pride,  ami  the  ambition  of  the  higher  ai 
The  ministry  luid  no  official  infliiciu-f*  u|k»u  their  pro-  ^>ee  Lnlmrri .)  Voltaire  mid  Lingm 
cee«liuifs,  uuy  more  tluin  011  the  nppouitim  nl  of  the  api>:dliug  judicial  «li*s|H>tisin.  which 
iiieniber>  ;  tin  y  had  the  direction  of  their  own  <vn-  its  jwrfcction  under  L.ouis  \lV.tliy 
liuel,  « xcepl  that  (he  crown  officers,  the  »«■»*■■#/  and  •  }.t..mt//'-  of  HO).  esUtbli^!iin»  tlie 
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real  extension  lo  Ihe  judicial  powar, 
Inth  could  be  pmneil  on  lie  slightest 

rfrom  some  preconceived  opinion  of 
Maul  MAaavrkdml  instance*  uf 

lhecn»*3ofl,cbniii.  l.nnitlade.  Cuius, 
jerre.  Ltevrurs,  I.nlli.  He),  naiderij 
tun  of  criminal  justice  uu  object  of 
rn*.      In  Uie  udmlnistniliou  of  civil 

MMM  "■''»■  lawr,  loaded  with  for- 
mwnely  expensive.  The  salaries  of 
■all,  but  they  received  feet,  which 
dry,  df  presents  of  fruits,  swenUiieals, 
lv  Ire*  were  colled  *>*«■),  fcc,  but 
■e  obligatory,  and  were  changed  into 
una.  The  account  was  made  up 
le  working  -da ys  (racatium) ,  for  each 
uuseJlor  ul  parliament  received  19' 
ias  nut  uncouiiuuii  to  charge  troni  two 
d  working-da  js.  The  first  president 
,  by  a  legnl  fiction,  present  at  all  the 
canie  before  the  parliament,  and  re- 

accordingly.     It  was  calculated  that 

:    in-ii!.ut   of  piuliujnenl  but  one, 

ated  for  his  avarice,  tiDtl  from  1708  lo 

Sen  for  400  jean.  Of  course,  this 
f  the  most  laliorious  counsellors  ;  hut 
mlier  of  parliament  tarried  with  it  so 
*,  nubility,  numerous  immunities,  and 
-1,  thnt  it  was  mtirJi  in  rt-ijuot,  and 
kl  for  60,000  iivres.  'I  lie  office  ol' 
:--  Immrjit  VfifnU  litres.  Besides 
»,  there  were,  also,  lioards  fur  llic 
the  accounts  of  the  treasuries  (chain, 
'ti/,  at  Paris,  Dijon,  tircnnhle,  Ail. 
ellier,  Btois,  Rouen,  Pau,  Dole,  and 

numerous  officers  ;  and  for  the  de- 
oe  canes,  thirteen  aan  i/e<r  auks,  of 
■r,  only  those  of  Paris,  JHuuipellier, 
eit»Mit,  and  MoiiIhuImii  formed  F-f JIEl- 
Jie  other  eight  were  united  with  the 
■1  rhambret  dci  cemptn.     From  these 


appeal 


Thes 


office 


Jue  privileges  attached 

ouiei  al   Paris  wji-  highly  jiopulur, 

I  always  protected  die  nation  ngi I 

is  of  the  revenue  officers  and  the 
it.  The  sunt  cannot  he  said  of  the 
annular,  in  which  the  places  were, 
gut  by  rich  citiieus  for  tlieir  sons,  lo 
ieni  a  respectable  rank  as  will  us  a 

The  counsellors  of  ihese  cJi.mili'r- 
(li  repute  for  learninu'  or  tiileni.  d  ' 
fucui.  H  tie  Ceifrit  mauru.l-un  mi, 
ne  nf  die  candi'Jiiifs  is  -aid  to  have 

'ii  he  iva'  rvpriKUhi'il  fur  lir-e  ii  r nee. 

ikkn-r  of  ntiirtrs  ira*  much  Lou  great, 
raulil  easily  impede  the  measures  of 
■o  ilso  »n  llic  power  uf  gov  en  i  men  I 
the  iidiainc-lr.it  ion  of  justice.  Com- 
*  [lie  inferior  courts  could  lie  lirou-hl 
leadanu,  and  justice  was  often  com- 
d  to  privale  interests.     The  crown  iu- 

llir  iidiu  in  is  trillion  "I. justice,  by  the 
Wtl  ul'  i-suitig  Irllfes  ilr  ittr/irt,  which 
"rrcise  an  arbitrary  power  over  the 
w  subjects,  and  which  were  oln  ti  em 
1*wm  die  innocent,  and  Lo  deliver  the 

1»  buuls  of  jl)slice.      If  Ll ,.li  I, 

"BpF  a  trial  lo  further  its  own  v  i.  •  ■ .. 
•mission  was  appointed  ;  though  tills, 
ii.«j.jn n-.(e*'<J.  had  become  rare  in  bier 

■■■■■  !  ■■ .!!ill«  llli-llel-i-iilli,iif  j.iiriin 

kneeled  Irylfiir  royal  i-ooucil  (™«,-«7 
'we  generally  received  with  pleasure 


The  ™««V  (that  dr.  isiun  of  it  which  ww  railed 
conieil  yriri,  and  wn-.  niiupnwd  of  tve-nty-one  conn 
sellors  of  slate,  tlie  MM  dr  reju'l'n  and  lite 
iulendnnts  of  finance,  under  the  presidency  i>f  the 
chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  seals)  often  reversed  llic 
decisions  of  tlie  su[ierior  courts;  but  their  nrrri. 
were  bebj  in  M  liitle  c-teeiu.  as  to  pir*  rise  to  the 
proverb,  it  raiiviwtr  rnniiiie  <in  arret  'In  eonmit. 
Tile  mattret  ifr.s  reoiiitr*,  of  whom,  in  17M9.  llienr 
were  seveuty  ei^lil,  and  who  served  par  auartirr, 
brought  forward  all  propositions  in  die  connil  pritti. 
The  most  injurious  conse'imroci^  srasc  from  this 
rt.-nuil  cool  id  i  if  I  lie  supenur  court-  mid  llic  crovin  -, 
the  public  autliority  was  weakened,  and  all  respect 
for  tlie  laws  annihilated.  The  voice  of  tlie  nation 
accused  tile  parliunn  uts  ff  pnrtiahly  in  all  (Jisei  In 
which  the  inlerests  of  rank  were  involved.  One  of 
the  most  profound  iiupiirers  into  tlie  French  udminis- 
ir.nioii,  i  l.ili-l.iiiiiibni.s  (o  them  Uie  faiiurc  of  all 
s(Jicnies  of  finaiieial  relbmi.  ;ni<l  p.irticularly  of  the 
cittiattrrt ,  bei«use  tliey  bad  the  richest  landed  pro- 
prietors among  their  members,  and  web  knew  how 
lo  relieve  ttnni~elies  mid  their  relntious  from  the 
taxes  which  thej  were  [ej;»lly  bound  to  pay.  France 
trruiuitd    under  two   inx.ili  ruble    liunlen* — an  nnti- 

3ualei)  feudal  sysieui.  iucl  ilie  leiiiilily  of  oiBces— 
le  consequence  of  which  w;i-,  lliat  nil  the  suprriur 
courls  were  ui  the  hands  of  (lie  riciiesl  laiidliolders. 
.AiuiUier  consequence  of  the  icnalily  of  oftices,  »s- 


wos,  diat  the  majority  in  these  bodies,  at  lei 
always  preserved  lo  tliat  class.  Ilcsitle*  ti 
parliaments  meddled  with  every  lliiii);.  Tliey  pro- 
tecteil  the  Jniisenists  apiinst  liie  archbishop  of 
Paris,  Chrisloplie  ile  lle.iiiuiipul  (died  1781).  The 
archbishop  prohibited  tlie  Janseuirt  priests  from 
administering  the  sacraments ;  the  parliament  is- 
sued threats  uf  punirJi incut  against  the  print)  wlm 
slH'iuld  obey  tlie  archbishop:  llic  council  of  state 
of   Uie    parliament,    which 


^arlemcHl   itt 


sii.l  Vollnire,  in  1775  {Hialuire  . 
P«n'»Jj  "  ciuuuot  last.  Eitlier  the  crown  must  resmue 
the  necessary  power,  or  tlie  sovereignty  must  pass 
lo  the  parliaiuenls."  The  first  diif  not  succeed; 
the  second  led  to  the  rtvnliuion,  which  therefore 
origin  ii  ted  with  the  higher  classes. 

Urg'UtinitiQn  and  J<tmim*trntkn\  of  GovmuHrHt. 
Allliuujrh  the  power  of  the  eovernuient  was  limited 
by  the  aristocracy  uf  the  pmliiuueiils  mid  of  the 
nubility,   yet,   iiv  there  was  no  lejjill    organ  lo   ex- 

toverament  mu-l  liec.iilid  BsMnxfo  The  despolic 
power  of  ihe  pivemnieul  is  shown,  I.  in  the  nuoli- 

1 1  :ill  in.lei  endeii!   iiiiiiiieipiil  ;n[uiiiii-lniliini, -., 

vitally  imjioruiiil  in  every  well  regulated  goveni- 
ineiit,  monarcliiciil  or  republican.  When  Ihe  kings 
of  France,  of  tlie  third  dynasty,  bad  found  in  Uie 
growing  liljerly  and  nni-ci[iiiiit  power  of  tlie  cities, 
means  of  effectual  uppositiiui  lo  tlieir  ItMocrWic 
vassals,  the  iQuniripal  govern  nieiili  were  developed 
for  some  time  witliout  reslmint.  They  chose  their 
own  magistrates,  in  niosi  ci.ses.  wilhoul  being  sub- 
ject to  the  royal  approbation  ;  they 'made  tlieir  own 
laws ;  they  exercised  tlie  right  of  selfilefence,  ami 
iKiupied  an  iniportant  •luUmi  nniong  (he  lords  of 
the   soil;   tlicy  were  more  iiu|»>rlBiil  Lo    tlie  kings 

if the   nobility  and  clergy,  on  account  of  tlieir 

(■•niribulinns  of  money  mul  men;  llley  were  con- 
voked as  tlie  third  estate  in  the  »uitcs- general  froui 
the  foiirteenUi  century.  Francis  1.  and  Henry  II. 
made  the  first  encrnaetinieuts  on  ihe  lilierties  of  the. 
cilics.  The  reign  of  l.ouis  XIV.  was  fatal  to  Iheiu. 
Hereditary  itiui  lenal    office!   were    e reeled  in    tha 
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cities  (my ill  attorneys,  city  clerks  mains,  assessors  fort1,  ho|ic  to  find,  in  the  monarch  aJ<u» 
and  !iiiinu'i|ml  counsellors),  which  Uuis  lost  the  right  |  which  was  necessary  Ui carry  lam  sneers 
of  electing  their  magistrates.  Some,  howevtT.  a  stnigglc  ngaiast  abuse*,  (iuodand 
maintained  their  old  constitution,  by  piuvluising  Uie  :  Turgol  and  Necker  as  well  as  I'aloune 
offices  of  Uie  kill};,  and  electing  the.  officers  as  Uicy  I  were  unable  to  inuintain  Uiemsehes  wi 
liiu  I  always  dime.  Among  the**  was  Paris,  in  which  and  yet  all  wen*  wrecked  alike  on  tJ 
the  king,  indeed,  a  pi  win  led  the  first  ofKcer  (Uie  |  the  licad  of  the  udiiiiiii*tmlmn  were  tb* 
{two!  ffrx  iNtirchnutlx),  but  the  four  irhtviti*  (cor-  j  France,  tlte  four  secretaries  uf  stall 
rescinding  somewhat  to  aldermen)  wen'  elected  by  .  ullairs,  of  Uie  n»yul  palace,  of  Uie  navy, 
the  notables  of  the  city  ;  the  twenty- six  municijuil  i  and  the  controller-general  or  director- 1 
niiuiscllors  and  Uie  sixteen  chiefs  of  Uie  quarters  of  i  muiiices.  KurJi  of  these  six  head*  uf 
Uie  city,  had  their  places  by  inheritance.  On  the  I  who  did  nut  always  hold  Uie  rank  t>l 
whole,  however,  Uie  niunici|>al  aduiinist ration  was  !  enjoy  a  scat  in  Uie  consrit  dVtat.  wa 
wiUiout  influence  or  (tower.  2.  The  provincial  ad-  \  abxilule  ]>ower.  His  onlen  were  in 
ministration  was,  as  we  have  mentioned  alx>vc.  in  i  the  king,  and  had  Uie  royal  sicnati 
the  hands  of  Uie  iuteiiduiits,  who  governed  pretty  j  Uie  king  did  not,  however,  sign  wiUi  1 
much  like  pachas.  The.  administration  of  Uie  j  but  Uie  minister  liad  a  stamp  beari 
finances  was  partly  in  Uie  hands  of  royal  officers,  i  name,  which  he  attested  with  his  own 
with  hereditary  ami  venal  offices,  partly  fanned  out.  j  tiu*c.  The  rank  01  minister  was  coofi 
The  Inst  practice  was  among  Uie  most  crying  evils  of j  any  written  patent,  merely  liy  the  ru 
the  old  rrfiimr.    The  fact  already  mentioned,  Uiat  ■  to  a  beat  in  Uie  council  U't'tat,  but,  oo 


could  oulv  lie  revoked  by  a  loiro 
Hence  it  became,  in  a  manner,  nece: 
disinissed  ministers  to  a  certain  di«ta 
city.     In    Uie  a*tt*rit  d  ttat%   Uie   kit 


tlie  myal  treasuries  liad,  regularly,  two  or  even  Uiree 

n»ccivers,  who  were  cluuiged  annually,  rendered  the 

direction  of  the  whole  impossible,  even  for  Uie  most 

ex]H*rienced  minister  of  finances,  as  an  examination 

was  only  made  once  in   four  year;,     lies  ides  Uiis,    reports  of  Uie  ministers.     The  other 

the  swann  of  officers  rendered  the  administration  of  j  the  manril  d*t  f/rjur/t**,  for  fureiirn  a 

the  finances  very  expensive.     The  taxes  on  consul njh-  '  */#■*  Jittanrr*  ;   and   the   secret   counc 

tioii,  vii.,   Uie  monopoly  of  sail  and   totaicm.   the  '  which  all  the  sccrrlaries  of  state  and 

internal  customs,  the  excise  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  !  ters  luid  a  scat  and  vote.     A i milter  b 

the  tax  on  liquors  in  the  country,  were  fanned  out.  \  the  name  oi  run**  if  i/r'7<i/.  connoting  i 


of  state  and  maitrt*  tin  rn/Nttri,  ui» 
dency  of  the  eliaucellor,  or   keeper 
'1 'his  was  a  indicia!  l>odv,  which  rcn 


The  forty-four  funnels- general,  with  tlieir  subidterii 
were  in  the  highest  ilegree  odious  to  the  ]>cople. 
(See  Furmrrs-(it'nimL)  Notwithstanding  the  at- 
tempts to  limit  tlieir  profits  as  much  as  pos>d>lc,  it  i  fnmi  the  superior  courts,  decided  <jue 
was  evident  Uiat  their  incomes  were  very  large,  ami  |  flicting  jurisdiction,  &c.  It  was  also  < 
easily  obtained;  mid,  though  then1  wen'  ninou;  |  tittdLstiiK lion  fnmi  the  ciUicr  council  <d 
them  some  men  of  merit,  as  Ilclvelius,  Lavoisier,  ;  mentioned,  Uie  r*,n*til  ft  tut  prni-  \ 
De  la  Uonle,  and  though  oUiers  made  a  noble  use  jMirlivt.  The  prnnd  ctminl  was  aim 
of  Uieir  riches,  yet,  as  a  body,  the  fanners-general  j  tribiuial.  consisting  of  five  pre- i» lent*,  fi 
contrilmtcd  greatly  to  render  Uie  government  odious.  >  sellors,  fcc,  who*e  jurisdiction  in  man 
by  their  prodigal  expenditure  oft  wcalUi  which  had  \  it  took  cognizance,  as  in  «l imputes  relat 
l>een  wrung  from  a  sintering  nation.  They  wen"  '  siastical  lienefices, liankruptcics.  usury. 
called  the  ivrrhr*  of  Uie  state.  Tlieir  luxurious  ,  taxes.  &c,  extended  over  the  vIk 
habits,  their  ignorance,  their  piirse-proiul  insolence,  ,  From  the  grand**  rkanrrllrric,  coom<Ui 
their  hanl-heartedness,  rendered  Uiem  a  standing  ,  i*ellor  (kee|»cr  of  the  seaN),  two  gram* 
character  on  Uie  stage.  The  most  intelligent  men  ,  four  p ninth  audirticirrs,  &c,  all  lettr 
wen*  opposed  to  farming  Uie  taxes,  because  Uie  \  and  of  official  appointments,  acts  of 
expense  of  collecting  them  was  much  greater  in  nat  limitation,  &c,  were  issued.  Frun 
this  way;  according  to  Necker.it  amounted  to  USJ  \  tioii  of  Uie  foregoing  statements,  we  s 
\H'T  cent.,  while  the  collection  of  those  managed  iui-  ;  convinced  Uiat,  in  Uie  administration 
mediately  by  Uie  gov  eminent  cost  only  li1,  jkt  cent.  '  was  rather  an  object  to  provkle  places  : 
Hut  Uie  farmers-general  were  closely  connected  with  I  classes  Uian  to  secure  Uie  velure  ui 
the  actual  ruling  powers  of  France—  the  nobility  and  '  This  principle  of  considering  France  i 
the  crdt:rie*  of  Uie  court — since  all  who  liad  any  i  of  the  nobility,  and  Uie  nation  as  thea 
influence  had  free  access  to  their  coffers,  so  that  no  ',  wa<  likewise  ftuUi fully  acteil  on,  both  n 
minister  dared  to  touch  these  pillar*  of  the  state,  as  .  of  raising  Uie  taxes  and  in  Uiat  of  fp 
they  were  satirically  styled.  "  You  will  be  aston-  .  -I.  The  system  of  taxation  pressed  hrai 
ished,"  said  a  courtier  lo  the  court-banker.  I>*  la  i  the  |>easa"iit  ami  the  citiaen ;  Uie  c 
lionle,  u  Uiat  I,  who  liave  not  the  honour  of  your  '  clergy  and  iK>bilily  amounted  to  •«  j 
uivpiaintance.  ask  you  for  a  loan  of  100  louisd'ors.'*  the  clergy  paid  fell  principally  upon 
"  And  yoii,M  replied  Uie  Ixiiiker,  "  will  Im>  still  more  U'nefices  and  parishes,  and  took  hand 
astonished.  Uiat  I,  who  liave  the  honour  ol'  kmiwing  '■  from  the  income  of  the  higher  clergy. 
you,  should  lend  them  to  you."  Necker  calculated  ]  manner  in  which  the  revenues  of  the 
the  number  of  officers  employed  in  collecting  the  j  siastical  estates  were  spent,  contrasted 
taxes  on  nial  and  personal  estate,  and  the  customs,  wiUi  Uie  legitimate  objects  (>f  the  t* 
at  SffAOOO  (tersons  ;  Uiough  nifist  of  them  united  were,  as  lias  aln*ady  been  observed,  an 
with  Uieir  offices  other  occupations.  :i.  The  central  for  the  yoiunrtT  sous  of  the  nobilHT,^ 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  or  raUier  i  standing  their  clerical  clmracter,  yiridV 
of  the  ministers  and  the  court.  Though  the  will  oi 'class  in  pnifiieacyaiidlU^ilkiusnesiof  ■ 
the  monan-h  was  the  only  soun'e  of  the  laws  (si  nut  all  the  smaller  projectors  were  subj 
//  n»i,  ui  r*'ut  fa  /»/>.)  yet  great  stmiglh  of  character  '  ami  iiiunen>us  feiahil  lainiens,  carer'r 
was  uecesMiry  lo  n'sist  the  unite  1  force  ot  family  ma n« trial  sen  ices,  ami  were  generally  a 
influence,  ami  the  influence  of  other  persons  sur-  the  tithe.  Krom  these  feudal  taxes 
piimdiuir  the  so\creipii.      No  minister  nuild.  thin-    nobility  dented  the  princi|>nl  part  u 
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■divlinl  during  the  revolution  of  the 
Erst  wilh  a  small  compensation,  after- 
l  any  ;  jet,  sfter  Lhis  abolition,  there 
»ssi  uf  property,  belonging  immediately 
end  nobility,  of  [lie  value  of  more  than 
|  francs  ;  (o  which  must  he  added  tin 
of  that  pail  of  tlie  nohilily  which  dii 
For,  from  May  IT,  ITsiO,  until  1801, 
i  bad  been  raised  liy  the  sale  of  national 
tat  of  tile  clergy  and  emigrant  nobles) ; 
Mined,  unsold  at  that  time  in  the  old 
was  valued  at  310,000,000.  These 
i,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
back  to  their  former  owners.  If  we 
aaoraxnu  mass  of  real  csuiu.',  which 
Ik*  clerjy  *«d  nobility,  from  the  total 
nV  ration,  we  shall  End,  that,  at  the 
etc,  but  one  tliiid  remained  for  small 
r  fur  land  not  owned  by  either  of  the 
isaes.  Tliii  third  wits  alone  subject  to 
iebwui  tax  both  an  mil  and  penoflal 
elded  a  revenue  of  95,000,000  annually 

Another  tax  on  income,  la  capitation 
-*%  pahl  by  the  nobility  ul-o,  but  was 
j  very  minll,  as  it  amounteii  only  lo 
»  year.  A  third  kind  was  a  tax  on 
tj,  chiefly  on  Uiat  from  real  estate,  and 
iaaliy  of  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  iu- 
:  its  naoie,  vingtirnif.     But  it  was  soon 

dent  tixgHimet),  and  afterwards  in- 
oe  tenth  (4  tout  pour  Ihre  en  tut  dn 
•tirmt};  and,  in  1782.  a  third  pingtieme 
aed,  which  was  iutended  lo  be  levied 
the  return  of  peace.  The  nobility 
illy  exempted  from  these  income  taxes, 
ended,  by  tlieir  connexions,  in  freeing 
■Imust  entirely  from  them.  The  deux 
rith  the  addition  of  four  sous,  amounted 
DO;  so  that  the  net  income  of  the 
his  rate,  would  have  amounted  to  only 
K  which  was  much  less  than  the  real 
1>flV!.  above  cited,  ass 


-  kid  a 


teoffn 


-.which  paid  only  14,000 
■its,  only  one  tenth  of  the  lawful  sum 

StanUamrig,;:  xii.  13li,);  so  tliat  this 
II  ahaost  entirely  upon  the  citizens  and 
The  total  amount  of  the  land  taxes,  he- 
■olalioo,  wits  210,000,000  Livres,  of  which 
Mite.  Iliough  they  owned  only  one  third. 

only  one  fi.iirtli  of  the  soil,  paid  at  least 
»■  Todiis  mustbcadded.l.Uiewrercs, 
■plioni  to  make  and  repair  the  romis, 
suirelj  upon  the  pea.amry.nml  the  value 
"I'.f  r-.iiiiuiifil  at  m -cut y  in il lions.  Those 
1  raids,  which  traversed  France  in  nil 
jriotiiuliy  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
net  the  cross-roads,  the  must  unperiunt 
ow,  were  neglected,  were  made  by  the 
J*  i>)>prr«9Ci:l  peasants.  ■>.  Another  op- 
"Ita  was  the  quartering  of  soldiers,  which 
*M}  upon  the  working  class,  as  the  no- 
BMBled  from  il.      It  was  necessary  to 

soldier  with  lodging,  fire.  light,  salt,  and 
"i  wliert  laialry  was  iiuartered,  also 
»  for  their  horses.  :J.  The  thin!  estate 
"uugen  to  do  military  duty.  00,000  men 
%  drafted  liy  hit  for  Ihe  land  service, 
d  ill  jrars.  It  is  easy  In  concede  what 
i"  *nch  u  slate  of  things,  tins  conscription 

But  il  was  the  magnitude,  find  still  more 
itjuf  die  Indirect  taxes,  that  drove  the 
fcpiir.  The  internal  customs  between 
*  province  I'nui.ii)  have  already  been 
.  lliej  were   farmed.      The   imposts   on 


liquors,  with  some  others,  were  managed  by  the 
Coveniment,Bnilnjnoitntedlofifty-twomiTliona  The 
tobacco  monopoly  of  s™  nuiii-m.  the  customs  in  the 
interior  and  on  the  frontiers,  tile  duties  on  colonial 
goods,  and,  particularly ,  tin-  iui>nii|H>ly  of  salt,  were 
managed  by  acoin|.<iiiy  of  torty-four  larmers-geiwrnl, 
who,  towards  tile  i-ml  of  [bit  nNimiiiahle  admini-tni 
tion,  paid'  180  millions  lo  govenuuent.  A  third  of 
this  sum  came  from  the  sale  of  «alt — an  article  which 
is  used  by  the  poorest  almost  m  to,  mil  uuantily  with 
the  richest.  These  sixty  millions  of  livres,  which 
flowed  from  the  sail  trade  into  the  roynl  treasury, 
were  by  no  means  Die  whole  sum  paid  by  tile  nation; 
In -shies  this,  there  were  tlie  [tuiUs  ul'  iln-  iMnticr-tien 
end,  tlie  salaries  of  their  utlici-is.  Iheir  6pies,*ndlhe 
armed  force  which  MM  mam hum.  I  lo  suppress  smug- 

?l in g,  estimated  tog H her  at  aUmit  twenty  millions, 
he  price  of  a  hundred  weight  of  sail,  which,  if  left 
free  of  duty,  might  have  been  bought  for  li  llvre, 
and,  in  some  provinces,  for  less,  if  the  manufacture 
laid  not  lveeu  limited,  was  raised,  in  some  part)  of 
oimtry,  by  tlie  gabeltc,  or  salt  tax.  to  Ihe  mon- 
.  [rice  of  silly.  Iwo  livres.  1 1  is  hardly  necessary 
serve  how  much  the  agricultural  classes  must 
have  sunered  by  tin-  artificial  s.anily  of  so  iudiipein- 
able  an  article ;  but  the  worst  effect  of  tin-  tax  was 
that  which  it  hud  on  the  national  morality,  and  Ihe 
relation  between  the  ration  and  the  government. 
tax  liad  distorted  tlie  ancient  provincial  consti- 
i  of  France.  France  was  divided,  in  respect  to 
the  salt  Inuie.iiito  si*  classes  of  districts,  willed  were 
very  confusedly  intermingled:—!.  Pruviiieei  fran- 
eka,  those  districts  In  wliich  (lie  salt  trade  had  re- 
mained free,  and  salt  was,  therefore,  to  bo  liad  at  its 
real  value.  These  were  chiefly  those  provinces  in 
whicli  sea-snlt  "a-  amaiifac  lunil— Itriltany,  part  of 
Poitou,  Navarre,  in  whicli  a  hundred  weight  cost 
l£ — 2  livrra,  tlie  French  Netherlands,  where  it  cost 
T — 8  livres ;  8.  the  jiroriaeci  tv'nWer,  which  had 
purchased  exemption  from  the  salt  tax  under  Henry 
II.,  for  the  sum  of  1,700,000  livres.     They  obtained 

tongeund  I'oitoo,  which,  after  paying  the  customs, 
Cost  them  from  6  to  10  livres  per  cwt.  Gtiienne, 
i'oilou.  Auvergne,  and  much  of  the  south  of  France 
:i  general,  belonged  to  this  class.  ;).  Lower  Nor- 
nandy  mantifhctured  sea-salt,  of  which,  in  earlier 
inn's,  she  gave  a  quarler  to  the  king  ;  hence  the 
niime  of  nays  de  uuart  btimlton.  This  quarter  was 
nfterwnrtls  ciimmutcil  into  a  tax  in  money,  by  which 
the  price  of  salt  was  raised  to  13—15  livres.  4.  The 
jmijK  ilit  lalini-s,  which  were  sit]i['lir-.l  from  salt  mines. 
Alsace,  V ranch e-C unite.  Lorraine,  Rial  the  three 
bishoprics  (Med,  Tool,  ami  Verdun),  obtained  salt 
for  I*.  15.  27,  and  3(i  livres.  ft.  The  JMJjb  rfc petti™ 
gnbettrt  (we  pass  over  some  of  the  smaller  ili-aine 
lions)  consisted  of  Provence,  l.angueiloc,  Dunpliine", 
Lyotinais;  in  short,  a  great  part  of  the  sotilh  ot 
France.  They  ohiaitieil  Iheir  salt  from  the  Medi- 
ican  tea,  for  from  2:'.  to  40  livres  per  cwt.  6. 
pnij.1  i!i-  unittilr*  t^itiilli:--,  or  the  <Tintf.il  prov  in- 
f  northern  France,  Isle-de-Prauce.  Konnandy, 
Plcardy,  Chnni|iaL'uc,  i  irleuniiais.  Tourniiae,  about 
inie  third  of  France ,  [laid  I  ha-  highest  taxes,  or  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  -altta*  (uIhiiiI  40.000,000)  was 
Iravvii  from  them.  The  price  of  salt  was,  in  these 
■oiuitries.  from  54  to  (is  livres.  The  most  important 
coiisetjueiice  of  this  establishment  m-.  that  the  people 
were  constantly  at  war  with  the  government,  and 
llmt  the  smiigpling  of  salt  f/nn.r  suunugr)  became 
'  general  nccM;.itiuu  •■(  vagrants  anil  criminals, 
sniaggiing  a  cwt.  of  salt  over  the  frontiers  of 
ISritlany  to  Maine  or  Anjou,  twelve  dollars  could  be 
eanivd  in  an  hour.  Lven  tlie  carrying  a  few  pounds 
the  pocket  wasirpinl  ton  day's  waecs.     Tlie  salt- 
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trade  nMjnirc  1  an  army  of  officers,  inn],  u«  the  smug- 
glers were  armed,  soldiers  were  also  uecessiry.  A 
ImhIj-  of  Iwild  tuitl  desperate  men  was,  therefore,  con- 
stantly on  foot,  ami  tlie  courts  were  continually  txvu- 
pied  wiili  I  he  trials  of  smuirirlers.  There  were 
generally  about  IHOOof  them  in  the  prisons,  and  it 
was  eouside  red  a  remarkable  year,  if  more  llian  300 
were  not  sentenced  to  the  pulleys.  However  severe 
the  punishment  might  lie,  it  couhl  not  deter  men 
from  engaging  in  this  business.  The  {M-ople  cons  id- 
ered  litis  war  against  the  government  otlicers  nither 
meritorious  than  otherwise ;  and,  as  the  farmers- 
general,  every  year,  sciied  the  whole  property  of 
many  |>ersoiis  for  arrears  of  taxes,  they  were  driven 
Lo  an  employment  in  which  the  ri«k  was  coiintcr- 
liulanced  by  the  great  profits.  To  this  list  of  oppres- 
sions  mast  he  added  the  interdiction  of  all  trade  in 
corn  between  the  different  province*.  Colbert,  the 
author  of  this  system,  exited  to  effect  by  it  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  grain,  for  the  puniose  of 
encouraging  manufacture^.  Wliat,  under  his  ad- 
ministration, was  a  mistake  in  theory,  became,  under 
his  successors,  and  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  a  new  source  of  oppression.  The  iiiteinlants, 
without  whose  penuission  no  trniin  could  lie  exported 
from  their  pvnrmh/v,  granted  this  jH'nnission  only 
for  hril>es. — (a  pita  lists  raised  the  price  of  grain  by 
biiyintr  it  up  largely,  in  order  to  sell  it  again,  at 


of  thr  j/uMir  Mtt/try,  which  disgraced  thr 
has  In-cii  prevented  liy  the  ctmstitutioiia 
of  France,  and  Uie  present  government 
hojHtl,  will  carry  the  *y*tcm  of  em 
farther  tlinn  the  liourbon*.  \\  hat  ruuL 
jx'rateil  the  |ieople  more  titan  to  *•*< 
revenue,  wrung  from  their  scanty  mean*, 
npiaudered '  The  wars  uf  Louis  XI V.,  I 
his  Jove  uf  show,  did  not  iin bitter  tli> 
the  people  half  so  much  a*  the  insolent  ] 
u  Pamjiadouraiid  a  Duburry  under  Lom<» 
his  reign,  n  custom  was  introduced  into  i 
which  Uraine  a  source  and  cloak  of  Um- 
order — the,  so  called,  uct/Mits  a  i-nntfitamt. 
eil  by  tlM'  kin*;,  for  money*  which  were 
actually  received  by  him.  Thi*  was  mer 
of  avoiding  a  statement  in  the  accounts  . 
for  which  the  money  was  paid.  Lou*  ! 
a  spendthrift,  and,  in  every  tiling  whi 
himself  personally,  wan  a  careful  ecom 
the  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  befon 
lion,  was  accused  of  fmidiirality,  ha* 
defended  by  a  credible  witness,  inadnr 
though  on  tliis  tulip-el  more  particular  r\\ 
yet  wanting.  Hut  tl*e  ulmse  «if  live  arj 
tn at %  or,  as  they  were  alto  called  after* 
ntiurr*  oh  /Mtrtt-Mr,  was  continued  under 
and  the  sums  taken  in  this  way  from  Uie 


enormous  prices,  to  go\  eminent,  which  endeavoured  >  application  of  which  apixurs  only  in  p 


to  keep  bread  at  a  axed  price  at  the  expense  of  llic 
myal  treasury.  It  is  known,  that  Louis  XV.  partook 
in  these  infamous  simulations.  Agriculture  fell  into 
decay,  and  in  some  parts  ot  the  country,  particularly 
in  large  cities,  much  sulferintr  was  caused  by  dearth. 
When,  however,  Turgot,  under  Louis  XVI.,  uImiI- 
ished  the  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade,  his  enemies 
succeeded  in  so  far  blinding  the  |ieople  to  their  own 
interest  as  to  be  able  to  excite  great  disturlioiiccs 
against  him.  It  is  true,  tliat,  from  177 4,  free  trade 
in   grain   was  permitted    in  the   interior,  but   the 


private  book  of  the  king  (Itrre  ntHgr).  uu 
1 77!)  to  1 787,  to  8bO,0U>,00U:  seerel  <*n  i 
atlairs,  ami  jieiisions  and  presents  to  i 
were  the  principal  items  of  exprndu 
favours  were  so  treely  distributed,  that  i 
sible  to  say  who  couhl  not  lay  claim  v 
Xecker  (AdmiHtstratutH  ties  /Vnnnrrj, 
votes  a  wliole  cliapter  to  a  consideration 
of  the  high  nobility,  and  the  duly  of  i 
finances  to  oppose  them.  Whoever  co 
i  luce  an  ostensible  ground  for  a  pension 
tit  in,  offered  the  king  some  pro|icrty  a 
for  sale,  and  obtained  thus  wliat  he  wai 
of  one  of  the  princes  of  the   blood  i 


cx]Hirtalion  was  in  general  still  prohibited,  ami 
agriculture,  once  depressed,  could  not  easily  rise 
again,  as  it  was  charged  with  so  many  other  bur- 
dens. The  supply  of  bread  for  the  capital  was  al-  '  amount  of  liij(j()O,000,  were  )>aid.  in  ti 
ways  a  matter  which  required  much  attention;  and  i  the  u>ele>s  minister  of  the  marine,  San 
it  was  easy  to  alarm  the  inliubitaiits  on  this  subject  j  able  bums  were  granted  in  a  fciniilai 
by  art  nil  cnuirivuiu-es,  as  was  frequently  done  during  -  notorious  llcaumarchais  received  at  on 
the  revolution.  The  reader  will  already  have  seen,  than  1,(K>)^KM)  for  secret  sen  ice*.  II 
from   this  sketch  of   Uie   system    of   taxation,   to    evil  was  not  ul 


what  a  depth  of  poverty  and  misery  the  lower  classes 
must  have  been  reduced.  The  slave-trade  in  the 
colonies  w.is  defended,  on  the  ground,  that  the  slave 
generally  lived  much  lietter  tlian  the  French  peasant. 
•  Misery,"  says  Mini,  de  Slael  {('nttsith  ration*  *»r 
In  H»rt,httiuii,\m  eh.  <P,  •*  produced  ignorance,  and 
ignorance,  in  turn,  augment iil  misery  ;  if,  there fon\ 


one  in  tlie  weakness  of  I 
but  chiefly  in  the  power  of  Uie  aristocrat 
down  which,  even  a  Richelieu  oca  Loui 
not  probably  have  found  Uicm*elres  Mific 
and  which  could  lie  overthrown  only  I 
revolution.  In  addition  to  this,  the  royi 
|Kh»«e«sed  with  Uie  unfortunate  iilea,  tha 
liad  most  io  fear  was  the  people,  not  thr 


•t  i>  .'fked,  why  the  |ieoplc  si  lowed  themselves  so  j  though  long  liefore,  one  of  Uie  must  jik 
cruel  during  the  revolution,  no  other  cause  need  he 
assigned,  than  that  jniverty  and  misery  liad  u\m» 
1  rod  need  a  moral  corruption,  which  was  Uie  more 
unavoidable.  Uiat  sinee  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  or. 
rather,  sinee  tliat  of  Francis  I.,  the  higher  classes  had 
set  the  example  of  immorality  and  contempt  uf  every- 
thing sacred  in  religious  observances."  Tlie  outrages 
of  the  revolution  were  a  terrible  .judgment  uiniii  Uie 
corruption  and  oppressions  of  Uie  higher  classes.  It 
has  brcii  sakl, tliat  France  now  pays  more  taxis  than 
in  1 7H»L  Hut  this  is  n  mistake.  It  is  Inn-,  that,  in  17S:», 
oiilji>S5lnnri.iK)(lpassef|  into  the  royal  treasury  ;  but 
we  must  add  io  thi«  the  tithes  ami  feudtd  taxes  which 
have  since  been  abolished  ;  and,  if  we  consider  tliat 
all  exemptions  arc  aliolished  an«l  that  the  taxes  me 


iH>wasM*ss»|  mi  the  iiu*ome>  ot  all.il  will  appea.  that 
tlie  working  thisM-s  at  present  pay  much  U>*-  tlian 
befon1  the  n". olulirui.  —  Ai  the  sum-  linn',  o   the  kh>i. 


ci.ii is  of  FraiK'e,  the  minister  of 
had  eihleavitured  to  refute  Uiis  prejuJia 
stitrnititms  tiur  It*  (iuurrrnemrnt  de  im  I 
When  the  revolution  had  once  began. 
tliat  it  iiuiNt  involve  the  throne  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  feudal  tyranny,  to  i 
attaehed  itM-lt*. 

V.  The  KmlutiuH  (nf  the  IS/A  co 
»f//iA/'/tf*«r<A.  —  A  nation  in  this  cunditM 
deeply  felt  grievances,  needed  but  I 
pill st-  to  urge  them  to  resume,  by  force 
which  Uie  higher  classes  ha«l  wrested  i 
i  eulurics  of  usuqiation.  All  part*  c 
were  thoroughly  prepared  for  Mich 
lower  orders,  by  Uieir  misery,  the 
l;.y  licfore  Uieir  eyes  in  Uie  enonno**:* 
\iluch  they  were  subjert  :  Uie  higher  r 
zeiis,  ht   the  hatred    with  wliW  h   thr 


enerai,  man  inese  lueas  pre- 
icc,  from  every  quarter.  It 
y  Mirabeau  (iu  July,  1789), 
f  a  national  guard,  and  all 
This  general  arming  of  all 
day,  merely  on  account  of  an 
e  harvest  was  to  be  burned 
ions  of  the  peasants  against 
red  immediately,  are  among 
ud  important  events  of  the 
castles  were  destroyed,  how 
e  historians  of  the  revolution 
it  was  evident  that  the  cora- 
f  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
the  hands  of  the  nobility.  It 
Rtion  of  the  decrees  of  the 
ited  on  the  night  of  August 
Uowing  days,  abolishing  all 
ecrees  are  the  real  basis  of 
hey  threw  off  the  restrictions 
ich  had  been  imposed  by  the 
paved  the  way  for  a  munici- 
which  the  constitution  of 
ed.  All  the  feudal  sen- ices 
re  abolished  without  indemui- 
urial  imposts,  perquisites,  and 
['finable  by  the  tenants.    The 


oeen  ame  anu  wining  to  Decome  me  leauer  or  uie 
nation  in  its  reforms.  The  limitation  of  the  royal 
power,  which  the  parliaments,  clergy,  and  nobility 
constantly  contended  for,  and  in  many  cases  effected, 
would  have  satisfied  the  national  assembly,  if  they  hail 
not  been  obliged,  by  the  court  itself,  to  leave  as 
little  power  to  the  king  as  possible,  because  even 
this  little  was  used  to  annul,  in  secret,  what  had 
been  publicly  sanctioned.  Even  the  royalists,  in  the 
struggles  which  liave  taken  place  in  Uie  French 
cliambers  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  liave 
contended  for  the  same  constitutional  restrictions  on 
the  monarch,  which  have  been  demanded  by  their 
opponents  of  the  left  side.  They  only  differ  from 
their  opponents  by  wishing  to  be  themselves  deposi- 
taries of  ail  the  power  taken  from  Uie  king.  The 
independence  of  Uie  judiciary,  a  share  in  legislation, 
the  responsibility  of  ministers,  the  right  of  granting 
the  taxes,  and  even  the  liberty  of  Uie  press,  have 
been  contended  for  as  warmly  by  Uie  royalists  as  by 
Uie  liberals,  with  this  difference,  only,  Uiat  they 
claimed  in  addition,  restoration  of  Uie  privileges  lost 
in  1789,  or,  at  least,  compensation  for  them  ;  an 
exclusive  right  to  seats  in  both  cliambers,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  only  to  share  it  with  Uie  magistrates  of  some 
large  towns  ;  exclusive  right  to  all  offices  of  trust 
and  honour.     None  could  he  absurd  enough  to  go 

liovotwl    fin.;     ii\   tlu»   row-tstirat  inn    Ml     titll*><    r'lifVi'fX     T«»ll- 


>'•'.*;  •  :■  \    ■  .-.        -..-..-»  :-  *■>■    i!ih  KLVni.rihiN.) 

l.i  dr     f    Ij.r  r   J*.     *       ■•.!■   '■  :■:-"  »■".:.••■   't.-T*-  !    "i-l"!'   .■  _'L-  .!.-•  'II   hi-  l.«*  lillly   *AI*1 

■  «n  i»#.'  111..1./  ». .  ■"-  *  v  -  :  ;■-.•-  *-f.r  r  :"  »\- r.  r»i»ii  tmI  itwin  i«iTt«:Lry  fiir  i^ 

..■!«•      I'.'.irl    *j.»  •■•-•!    '  ■-,    "...-r- ■**.-»- r.r..- i-t.  i.i;-»-«f  A-i.ni-t  *.'.*.  IM7.  ueronim 

'I  p.i.i. i     ».f  flit   ■■  .    .•■    ■■■•.••.•!  ■  -i  ..  >«-■..;.  .  .*  «  !-•-  •'■<!-■!.  ii.  iiiinr*-.  U-  ra:«ed lo  the  | 

.  •.  mil  '  ;l'i'^//  '««■  ;.  :•■  •  .-i  :r  ■■•  .:.•  e».  !••■.■••».•■•  irvv-u>iy  f-»udi..-hin£  a  tmtjur*tt.     1 

•  ii   i.r « np;.jijt  r»-«i  j  r-  ■  ;  * ;.  •  »:  ii^i  :?■  v  ■■-.■■•  ■  •  •"  :::#-«*■  »--i:i:i"-.  i  xeniptt-d  irmu  the  c 

.11  n.iii'.i.  ii  *>**:-  .     .\:..-  i..-  -.  -»•.  !..►!>  w#r»-  i:.-ii.;  •i:«ir»l»iii:»  n  uf  iiih*-nUifi«'i^>.  i*  ei.mp 

•  liiii  ■  i.f"»]i»-  •  *.  .r« :..  '*l.i  ..  #v»-r»-  »*«•  1  !■■  «i  :.«:.:  :>  "Iii»*  /j.t '•  r-,7  •  >!*  a  duke  n#*«l  i»nly  yiei 
i Itf  luiid*  of  ti.e  .••**.«.:.  -.:'.<  •*.•  ■„-  anil  •  f  'J.**  *«r  .»:i-r-  ni-t  u:o-i..e ;  iliat  of  a  nurquis  or  con 

l<i|r».     A»  nniing   •■!    ir.  «.J  -..■■rk     /.-''■! !.-»'•.'  ttat  •  >f  a  r  »»■*'.«•  r*  i-r  J  pan «. « mi  y  |i».rr 

/,*//#.   «;ii'iU- :    i.T   I.j.:;i-i..   X-.t  f ■■/   /.'»_',ii   />■;:.  i*#.  i*  orpi^I  to  i!..?  «v<em.  and.  thoinfh 

"ini-'M.r^.    1'j^I  .  li.c    |ri.jeny  of  iiitr   rliiin.ii    >ii  ha*  on>n  -j-ik»-ri  ut  the  ne«*e**ily  o 

:ii.r.*i.:  KniU'i- ci •!.<:>:»  i'^.Ui  tli»-  exreplion  of  tin-  the-   ah-mrm  y    Kr    uuiiaLDir    tie  f 

f'«.r>  .       « -_  v.  ^.MTu.»-l.  in»iit:i.»iiiil  aln»\e),  <»f  1V).(ji^»  lion  and  ikui*.  am.rdine  towhiih 

; '§■(+   >,;  ws.u-ii  w3<*<)  liflil  «ii;t*riiir  ci»iiri>).  illM*}1*  -small  nr  Lini»*.  c»rirraiiy  god  |0  lite 

t'.in:>  and  »i*tiiir>>*.   l,7«ifi.(KM)  ncrts  of  vineyunU  ;  fiUhlair.*r:!;ii  i<J-a  ;n  Ci<tii  *  wurL — A 

Jn-»;i!»-*    4'  o.rti'J  ar«*^,   fntni  wllirh  they  receiwd  /«#«  «/*■  /«  Jv*t*-+  '  nmin*ltr  en  ./#■!'/• 

«  !.»-ili»rd  it  one-fourth  ofthi-wino),  <>QO.0OO  nrn'>  »if  position  lu-s  al«:i;«  hf^-n  rejrrtnl  Ii 
i.n.<-riij,iPil  land.  i:kJ,OfX)nf  |mhh1s  1N)0t0(X)  nrnas  of 
m»:i. lu\»--  land,  24 j, 000  water  wheels  in  flour  and 


yuivr  mills,   inm   works   &r.,  1^00,000  ucres  of    this  point.     It  m.^i.J  ha«e  hern  nuui 


lurjre ;  ni.it.  tince  ibe  n*To!uU>n  of 
little  probability  \hai  tiir  arKorrary 


lirilain  in  this  |*.>r.!.  a«  tlie  onrar 
is  founded  on  l"t^i.y  d.rTrrriit.  priiiL<^ 
llritain.     4.  liie  t%*.nlitf  of  ail r  in 


wikmN.  1,400,'HiO  am>  of  paslunige.  The  greater 
pan  of  the  «oil  was  aKo  suhjet'l  to  the  tithe  to  the 
I'lersry.  an»l  the«»  wa-  not  a  |i»tch  of  ^muihl  on  wliirh 

there  was  not  a  mortjrntre,  rent,  or  religious  founda-  I  law,  lias  been  e«ul>u?Led  in  France 
lion  (sui  aiiuunl  tax  of  from  ;>,  10,  to  61)  sous  for  a  .  revolution,  that  it  jT^jaruT  ««nnot 
iiuim,  a  lmniin^  lamp,  8h\);  e\eu  the  myal  domain^  It  is  tnie  that  tiie  chart*  r*,Hstttitii* 
« ere  not  exempt.  ¥.  This  iiin*»s  of  landed  properly  '  this  principle  in  -'pile  of  it>  own  * 
I*  now  dixiiled  anions  a  ^rreat  iiiiiiiIht  of  smaller  or  [  Fninwti*  *ont  *'^nuj  *lrrant  l<i  t»*i.  '] 
larger  pn»prietor>,  and  thus,  with  the  alxilition  of  tion.  in  lsv«».  t\ien<ieij  tin-  abu^.i 
the  feudal  system,  Mas  created  a  class  of/r#v  pruprir-  Ix-come  Inily  ari«iorratir  liail  I'olikrna 
tors  uf  the  *oil%  m>  uecesstry  tor  the  Safety  and  tion,  promulgated  in  ivm.  takm  i 
lilN'rty  of  a  stale.  The  suNliv isinn  of  tlie  soil  ap|Kar^  revolution,  which  the  mea>urr>  ut'  tiial 
from  the  fart,  that  of  the  numerous  class  of  lain  led    -howed  how  t*nulv  Uh>  nation  m«  a 


legal  equality  of  all.  IikW-cd.  \uu\  tii 
tion  previously  existing  lieeu  ulii»wed 
their  root,  ami  tuul  the  law  of  pranog 
any  time  added,  a  lower  in  Uluy  «c 


proprietors  (about  o,OO0,(K)0),  who  jmy  taxes,  there 
were,  in  IN?0,  only  «M»,KT!»  who  had  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  Moo  frunes  and  over.  ainl.  consequently,  could 
vote  in  (ho  election  of  deputies.     The  numlter  of 

eleclon  was  afterwnnls  considerably  dim  hashed  by    cn'atetl,coii>istinirof  hereditary  elect 
the  di\Mou  of  pn»perty  and  the  diminution  of  the  ;  thi>  larirt*  inn-.s  of 'the  nation  would 
laud  tax.    (In  the  lists  of  1818,  there  are,  altogether.  ,  <'lude<l  .  and  the  nix lerine  of  the  c 
lo.  111,121   taxable  i>ersousv  of  whom  only  40,7 7:i    ami  justicis  uf  the  jieare  also  Iieredii 
ptitl  over  500  fmiH'S  annually;  and  these,  together.  '  Urn  a  single  :md  ea«y  step.    Hanlly 
jvjm!  one-fifth  of  the  laud  tax.  whilst  the  jM-titr  pru-    ol    the    nation    eu]o\ed  tl»e   ni;ht 
prit't.'  paid  four-fifths.)     Hy  the  budiret  of  1H2?.  it     1 0,0( iO.OOO  of  taxable  lie;, -Is  of  fanu. 
appean-dtluit  only  2l(i.(KX)j()(X)werethen  |iaid  by'the  •  paid  '.VX)  fnines  dinn-t  ta\e«  in  Is^i 
\\ In ile  mass  of  reiil  estate,  while,  lN>fore  the  revoiu-     7  J.ooo  paidtliat  amount  mi  lnod.onlj 
tion,  the  smaller  (Hirtion  of  it  paid  170.000,000.     It  :  factures,  :uhI  i^.  1 40  on  i..ixnl  prnpc 
appeiirs  from  this  single  fact,  llmt  the  bun  lens  of    uioireuilure  lieen  intpNlmnl.  on  el< 
F ranee  are  com[<iratively  much  smaller  than  before    would  luive  been  formed,  of  «hiih  Ui 
I  he   revolution.     The   comparison,  however,  is  r.ot    constituted  a  distinct  cLi*s  who  pa 
fomplete.  unites  we  consider,  aUo,  the  a  I  ml  it  ion  of  .  annually,  and  who  alone,  by  the  f«i 
the  tilhos,  the  •v#rrr«rf  the  quartering  of  soldiers,  and  |  the  old  chart*'  *i,«*tittitf  tin*  t/r.  *ere« 
'he  feudal  privileges.     This  division  of  the  soil  into  •  and  of  whom  there  were,  in  1*20, 
Miia  11  properties  which   ^  nil tundly  conne<'teil  with  (  ministerial   rej»ort.  only  10/17?.     Of 
; i  more  careful  eultivat ion,  must  lMk  considereil  as  the  ;  think  that,  notwithstaiidiiiir  tht«*  fa 
chief  cauM1  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  ycl  a  wide  distance  from  the  aneira 
Trance.     Within  thirty  years  It  has  increased  one-  ,  niodeni  suite  of  France ;  but,  aithoi 
fifth.     It  was,  in  1789,  a  matter  of  trreat  dispute     March  17.  I7SS,  whidi  declared 
whetlier  FniiK'e  luul  more  than  ilO.OOC^OU)  of  inliabi-    of  noble  diNcent.  throuifh  four  ge» 
tauls.     ThoM>  who  estimated  it  highest  never  rate*  1    appointed  snl>-lieulciiant.  wa«notavMi 
it  at  more  than  25,000,OtX).     After  all  tlie  doirur-  (  yet  it  was  silently  |irartiseil  u|«m.B 
tion  of  the  revolution,  and  of  twenty-five  years'  war,    not  so  descended,  were  retained  in 
the  population  amounted,  in    1821.  to  :U>,46o,2!M.  !  the  term  required  by  law. 
U'e  are  far  from  considering  the  increase  of  popula-  j      We  have  not  space  to  explain  mini 
lion  as  the  chief  aim  of  states,  or  even  as  the  priuci-  -  tails  of  the  great  regeneration  effect! 
pal  standard  of  public  welfare  ;  but.  in  most  ease-.  ■  lution.  tlirough  all  the  different  bran 
it  will  he  founda  proof  of  public  prosperity.   \\.  The    ministration,  the  education,  and  mot 
distribution  of  property  is  secured  by  the  civil  code.  '  the   nation.     (For  what  has  been  ik 
«%  Inch  rei  pi  ires  that  all  estates  should  be  divisible.  ;  ami  eivil  legislation,  see  faMtatt&n, 
I  he  fniwer  *  »f  creating  entails  was  very  li  m  itcd  before  '  fWcs.  /*•*  f'uif.)      The  whole  «yst 
iiie  revolution,  mid.  by  the  laws  of  August  ^a.anil    u):ich  is  so  vitally  important  to  ap 
x\4cUt  V;i,  17'>>,mieh  re<*lrirtioiis  on  the  fire  di>-     iniuhto  Na]Mile<iii.     .<\llhiHieh  form* 
.%*  ii   »l  prop»T:>  wi'i'i  .J  'il.-i'.i-il  a!'oL'"ih( »'.     Nap»«      tii.it  n:uc  years  were  mi'es-iary  to  e\ 


PRANCE.      (LAWilJAGK   AND   UTEHATUflE.) 


>■■  now  i  it)  simple.     Tin  inn 
tinnined,  as  we  have  already 
il,  lu  rutin?  sod  intentional  neglect   under 
"vol    I'niui  ISI4,  the  councils  of  the  mu- 
re iw  it.huUtIj  appointed.    (See  De  POr- 
mil  k  Pwttmce  Civile  dam  tlattrrl  Mo- 
rn, ran,  IMKI.)    The  old  laws  were  silently 
'  10  Wdmr  obsolete,  and  new  ones  were 
uM.    Ministers  could  never  agree  on  this 
i>  il  nrrasarily  brought  aristocratic  ur 

i'tiu  ■]■!'  -   tat IN- il ii.      N<j  imj  nrlial 

n  mrrlook  the  great  difference  belv. -een 
•  Ondi  Win-  tin-  revolution  and  alter  It,  tile 
■dtorflkaioni  rvfimir,  and  the  manlj  spiril 
«  Ihtl'iodi  i.t  tin-  prowu  da},  so  clrarly  uiuiii- 
l«l  Ii*  IV  l.mg  struggle,  winch  they  have 
4*-J..ir  .inn-  ill,-  restoration  of  the  Hon  r- 
W,nll»*"iriliii!;ly  during  tin-  glorious  days  ill" 
»lj,  Ixjt  Un[;iBi;e.  manners,  literature,  every 
k»f .  In  tilrt  i  mure  manly  character, 
/"■rtinr-irr.  The  Celtic,  lemnanUuf  which 
'"upvnbl  in  Brittany,  wai  the  langv  uje  of 
ft  Aftw  llic  conquest  (if  the  country  by  the 
fc  mitr  Julius  Ljesur,  l.utin  became  the  pre- 
■  Wiaee.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  West- 
rupted 


aaC4   J 


3ttr; 


and  expressions 

'utiah,  Biireundion,  Ostrogoth  ie,  or  Visi- 

TWoirrupt  language  was  called  the   /to- 

J —  divided  into  two  brandies.     They 

.  -  from  their  respective  term?  for  ex. 

■?■*."'■    1  he Southern, or  tongue  rf'Ge  (dialect 

"■."romi-dialectl.  and  the  Northern,  spoken 

~WHrl„,OT,  oTfongued'Oti,  or  fOU,  from  the 

'■rilrime  modern  French  language  is  de- 

'  f«  tl*  beginning  of  Uie   twelfth  century, 

■IftStuiRcs,  count  of  Provence,  united  the 

<"a»cr  under  one  government,  and  gave  the 

■fciune  of  Prowae*.     From  that   period, 

wWrrttwrre  called  the  Provencal  end  the 

*■*■  71*  former,  though  much  clinnged,  is  Ftill 

'ftitlu"  tlx  common  people  iti  Provence,  l.an- 

CMlonia,  Viiluniii.  Majorca.  Minorca,  ami 

■   Id  the  Ihirtceulh  century,  the  northern,  or 

fraith  dialect,  which  was  niucli  more  pro- 

llixSmner.  gained  tlie  ascendency.     Tills 

•""Ironing  to  the  influence  of  Ihe  (W.urs, 

'nan]  into  all  parts  cf  llie  country,  but  >  hit-fly 

•  ociUDHiuice  that  1'aris  liceainc  the  centre  of 

■*,  jihiloctiphy,  and  literature  for  all  France, 

!  *f "  f  0m was  deficient,  from  lis  origin,  in 

;*Jto.  which  exists  in  the  I  lalinn  and  Spanish 

J*p*.    It  «a-  funned  rallit  r  l>y  nil  nblirci  Lit  ion 

^»  harmonious   traia-fonnai  ion  of  llie  Latin. 

I'oii.' and,  Normans  deprived  the  Latin  words 

iracteristic  term  (nations,  subs  lit  "ting,  in 

.  the  obscure  Herman  vowel,  which  was 

"a*  rntirely  dropped  in  conversation,  and  re 

•iadj  in  singing  :.ii.l  orihiipnij.li)'.      With  the 

""  of  these  differences,  the  French  Ilnmiuicc 

formed  on  tlie   same  grain uialical  model 

I,  Spanish,  and  l'ortiignese.     A  regular 

of  syllables,  according  to  their  quantity, 

at  tril preserved  ;  but  llie  iniiric.il  clmnicli-r  ',1" 

e  wasgradnallylort.  The  French  tin i-  W- 

accitstomed  to  a  rhetorical  measure  than 

forms.     The  nature  of  the  hinguage  itself 

lo  eloquence  ratlier  tlmn  poetry,  and  llieir 

tvebneM  contributed  essentially  to  encourage 

lieetjcs-      Francis  I.  established  \\  pmfessur. 

■f  the  French    langnnge  at  Paris,  in  1530,  and 

fed  Latin  i'ii.ij]  the  curt,  of  justice  and  public 

■tenia,     Csniionl  Iticlielieu,  by  i-lnlili'diiiisi  tin- 

■My  (An&mic  rrMecnv,  or  rt>,  Qunrauir),  in 
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i  (i;ir..  carried  U w  lauximge  Ui  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection.  The  Piaaak  tadmj  Ucnuie  Uie  su- 
preme Iribunni  bub  for  the  lani:uiige  ai«l  literature. 
U  pill  an  end  u  >  the  .'irhilrarj  power  of  usage,  and 
fixed  the  standanl  of  pure  French  ;  but  It  deprived 
genius  of  its  prerogative  of  extending  the  dominion 
of  tlie  muni  over  ihe  language.  Nothing  was  ap- 
proved by  the  acailemy  unless  it  was  rt^ceived  at 
Court,  and  nothing  m  tolerated  hy  the  public  which 
had  not  been  sanciiuued  liy  the  aroileiny.  The  kan- 
guage  now  acquired  the  most  admirable  precision, 
and  ill  us  recommended  itself,  not  only  as  the  lan- 
guage of  science  and  diplomacy,  but  of  society,  ca- 
llable of  conveying  tlie  mo-t  diSiTiniiialing  obsertB- 
tions  un  character  and  manners,  and  llie  most  deli- 
cate expressions  ol"  civility  which  involve  no  obliga- 
tion.     Hence  its  aiUijiimn,  as  tin- 1 rt  language,  in 

so  many  Kuiopeun  coonlrics.  But  when  fancy  or 
deep  feeling  sought  titienmce,  thin  genius  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  despotic  laws  which  rejected 
every  turn  lliat  was  proscribed  at  court  and  by  tlie 
courtly  academy.  In  tile  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  tlie 
superiority  of  the  French  writers,  the  custom  of  visa- 
ing France,  and  the  grtM  number  of  refugees  and 
Freucli  instructers  in  otlier  coiuitries,  contribuled  to 
render  tlie  language  universal.  From  1736,  it  also 
became  the  coiiiiiiiin  Innguiiv't'  of  dijdoimicy  oil  the 
continent  of  Europe.  During  ami  since  tlie  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  new  ivn.l-  ami  turn-  have  been  intro- 
duced, many  of  whidi  have  liecome  a  part  of  the 
language  |of  the  revolutionary  words  and  phrases,  a 
particular  ihctiomiry  exists  by  Snetlngc).  Among 
the  dictionaries  of  the  Fundi  language,  thai  of  Uie 
academy  holds  llie  first  rank.  It  first  appeared  in 
IoH4  (iwo  vols  folio),  ainl  Li-  .-inn..  Iieen  repealedly 
republUied  (last  edition,  IW5,  -i  vols.  4to).  Those 
of  Richelet  (new  edition  by  Goujel).  Furetlere  (new 
edition  hy  Basnage,  Benuvul,  and  La  Riviere),  Tre- 
voux,  nod  Boisle,  ili-imc  to  U-  incut  it innl.  For  die 
incjuirer  into  the  old  French  dialect,  the  Recherche* 
ties  shitiqmtes  •!■  In    hmgiie  Friinrniie,  au  Dirtian- 

1667,  -llo),  is  interesting.  Aanug  tile  best  gram- 
matical treatise)  tire  the  grammars  of  Wailly,  Ke- 
staut,  Pe  l.avennx,  Moiin,  Lcvimc,  I.e  Tellier,  atal 
Duvivier's  linimnniiri-  ties  UrtiiiiHim'rrj,  tta.  Gi- 
rsrii's  Dictionary  of  Synonymes  (new  etlitions  by 
[J'Ulivet,  by  Haai.V.  and  I'uii-idi'iiiblyauitmi'nted  by 
Koiiluind),  i>  an  excellent  work. 

1'ririth  I.il-rttturr.  Although  Charlemagne  laid 
done  much  for  the  advniici'ini'iil  of  learning,  yet,  at 
the  time  wheirllaiit.-  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
H.issiral  national  literature  in  lialy,  the  French  had 
made  less  progros  in  literature  than  the  ^]iniiUli  aini 
Fortue-uesc.  The  north  and  south  of  France  were 
entirely  distinct  in  thi  ir  literatures  uuiil  llie  sixteenth 
century.  The  Normans,  who  iniarihulrd  much  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  tlie  imagination  r.f  tile  Euro- 
pean nations  in  general,  cxercistd  a  ilei-iited  iiiihi. 
ence  upon  the  north  of  Fmuce  ;  thej  carried  the  love 
of  the  wonderful  alonji  with  them  from  their  native 
land;  llieir  imagination  was  hold  am)  biventive. 
mthcr  tluui  tender  and  glowing.  They  were  va- 
liant, mtlier  than  enthusiastic  They  were  fond  of 
heroic,  wonderful,  ami  merry  Ink--,  and  llieir  songs 
were  composed  in  quite  a  ditfereti!  stylo  ami  metre 
from  those  of  tile  southern  French.  In  these  Ihe 
Provencals  preserved  a  character  akin  to  that  of  the 
Italians.  The  art  of  the"!  r'juhti. lours  flourished  long 
before  poetry  awoke  in  the  north  of  France.  But 
when  Ihe  French  monarchy  filed  its  centre  in  tlie 
metropolis  of  Park  the  nortl uuircd  the  ascend- 
ency,while  the  poetry  of  the  Provencals  sank  into 
oblivion.  Their  literature  In  hunts  to  the  history  of 
Ihe  middle  Ugcs.     '1  he  same  roiiinulic  spirit,  which 
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.ii  that  limr  jiit% iuli'il  and  animated  :ill  tin-  F.uro]>eaii  I  l.rttrr*.  Puhos's  uorL  •  n  Tin  try  and  l\m. 
nations,  in  tin-  in irt Ii  lit'  France  united  the  cliarms  of  (  Diderot's  Observations  nil  the  l>rnran  :  Mannu 
poetry  to  all  iln-  tonus  i if  society.  'I  he  same  chival-  j  /'»»///«y;/r.  will;  his  /.*'»/**».''*  */*■  l.rtt*  mfur* ;  Ifc 
mus  L'iill.nilr)  flowed  nut  in  |Hirlk-;il  strains  on  the  .  Iliftrmm*  n/r  ft  »!/;■•■  «/.  /  Hh*f—*i.f  ;  Ba 
bunks  of  the  Seine,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tnsrie*. 
'I  liiLiwi,  kmg  of  Navarre,  mul  riiiiin  of  Champagne, 
-ang  in  thr  service  of  the  lady  of  hi*   heart,  as  a 

Troubadour,  lint  the  French  poetry  was  r.illuT  a  j  Voltaire's  1'umutruhiif*  *nr  turn* ill*,  hi*  .!#»/*, 
di-plav  ot  ingenuity  mid  wit  than  tin-  language  of  \\\^  hii'tioimmrr f,/n!u^,jthnfur^U\^  L»ttrt m^kt^ 
passion  ami  «it*<*|»  feelings.  At  that  )»criod,  only  tin-  \  Thomas'*  AVwif  *wr  /»•*  Hhigra.  are  works 
rude  |ioetry,  displayed  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  I  made  ejxM'hs  in  this  hniiHii  of  literature.  ( 
could  gratify  the  taste  of  the  French;  hut  as  soon  as  the  im>^i  iiii|x»rt;iiiT  and  instructive  murk*  % 
«-hivalry  really  ceased  to  exist,  the  ]melry  which  .  kind  is  cardinal  Maury's  Trmtr  iwr  A  <  /'miri 
nwed  its  character  to  it  hf^nn  to  fade  gradually,  i  /  Lh.ym  wr  ih  hi  i  hmrr  rt  tin  lUimnu.  ^ 
and  the  literature  pn««>eil  over,  through  the  airy,  t»ay  die  ]>rnduetiniis  of  mure  nccrit  tim**s.  »f  mih«, 
hihhttm,  into  the  entertaining  anecdotes.  The  (inn  Snard's  Mi'- hi //.''»  th  Lifh mtur+%  which  a 
university  of  Paris,  which  had  lieeii  founded  an  early  iiu»  wished  hy  profo.iiid  ub«crtation>.aii  ele 
as  the  twelfth  century,  liecamc  the  >cal  of  seholaslic  ami  a  correct  lAste  ;  in  this  collection,  llu  n 
philosophy  and  theology.  I  lere  tlie  scholastic  systi  in  the  abln:  Arnaitd  are  of  superior  merit.  The  « 
of  iliahctics  was  dierished  aiui  cultivated,  and.  >nr  Moht'rr  of  Cuilhata;  the  M/muirrn  pumr  i 
Ihrough  it<  influence,  the  literature  took  such  a  turn  «  I'lhstuirr  i/r  la  LHtintltirr  fVfii/c'w-,  by  Plii 
as  ever  after  to  incline  more  to  eloquence  than  |*ietry.  (ham  fort's  Mrihoirr*,  and  tiinguene"*  writings 
The  French  aimed,  earlier  than  any  other  modem  ;  valuable.  The  latter  was  eiiiniged.  ot  the  tia 
nation,  at  a  natural  prose.  Clearness,  pni'i^ioii.  '  his  death,  in  his  extensive  work  on  I lalian  htm 
euphony,  a  good  structure  of  the  seiitemvs.  and  a  the  interruption  of  which  is  much  tn  \<r  rrfir 
pleasinir  facility,  were  cultivated  ;  and  thi^e  are  the  La  Ilurjie's  Lyr  ih-  A //<  rn/«r» ,  jmr  imlarly  thf 
ipialiiies  h\  the  combination  of  which  l lie  Fn'iich  p:.rt.  i>  a  \ahudile  work :  the  la-»l  vnlumr*  hrlm 
prnse  rose  i4i  cta<sieal  excellence,  particularly  in  the  uiuch  pn-judice.  Madame  ile  Suul'»  i**  f 
iv i »ii  of  I.tiuis  NIV.,  (he  1:0. 'hn  a^e  i>f  Fn  iii-li  /..njff,  which  abounds  in  in;eiii»nis  uWrni 
literature.  Such  .1  style  was  nut  iiiiis'«ti-ni  either  i!,.>ui:1i  it  rout :t in*  many  iiian:unu*ie«.  f.p*t  hra 
with  depth  or  enthusiasm  of  (AjTc^inii ;  ami  \  ol  French  criticism  into  ruiiue\ion  « ith  (iinxiu  E 
(aire's  remark.  **  \\  luitever  is  nut  clear,  is  not  mre.  In  sfirntific  works,  the  French  are  viT? 
French."  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  French  litera-  and  the  lan^ua^e  is  happily  ndapletl  to  thro  b 
ture  down  to  the  revolution.   Miice   which.  French    « learc.es^. 

genius  in  leLU'rs  and  the  arts  has  Inen  umler  !e^         Amoiii!    Fn^uch    works    in    the    dfjartmr 
sul>ie<'iiou  to  the  tyranny  of  criticism  than  fcrmerly.     .l/nm'*.  Puhtns^  ami  Uz^ltit  •.«.  we  ineiiliuCk. 
In  ti\injr  a  view  ot'  the  must  interesting  points  in  llu-    the  K^says  of  the  in^rmoiis  Montaigne  (l«w»  1 
history  of  this  rich  literature,  we  shall  take  (hei tier's    ,i;(>d  I.V.i*.').  who  pori rayed  men  a<  lie  found 
TuhlniH   llt*h.rnfur  tfr  hi  LittSrtiturr  FrniniiM'  for    His  genius  ami  *tyli»  are  of  a  peculiar  ra*,^- 
oiir  "utde.  rct'i-rrinir.  for  further  information,  to  tin1    Litter  is  animated  with  the  iwkI  p!ea.«inc  ■ 
Itisfuiw  /itfi'rtiirr  i/r  In  t'mnrr,  commenced  by  lite    i  harroii.  in  lu>  Tniif-'  *l*  In  S*tt*r**r%  exhibit* 
lleuetbciiues  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maiir.  and    method  but   le*>s  originality.      I'a<<*al  i»  j**H" 
coul  imied  by  the  incmlMTs  of  the  Institute,  {.Irtfl.     hi -red  among  the  um>t  de*:ili£uished  wh'jrn  ■ 
*hs  iiiwri/tt.  rt  /ffltr*  h-t/rrs.)  iroldeii  ase  of  French  lit enit lire.     Hi*  moral  ■• 

IWitr/t   (irnihtt.ur.  Kv.     Fifty  years  after  Hncnn    as  religious  inethtatiofis.  ami  even  hi*  *ri 
had  exjilaine*!  tin'  ditlereiu'e  lielween  jiractical  and    »ean'h's..    Iwalhe    a   divine   spirit   of   tTuw. 
philosophical  grammar.  Lancelot,  under  the  direct  ion    natural  lieauiy  of  his  prose  has  not  herome  oh 
of  Aruaud.  wrote  L'tiiw  tlr  Vurt  Huifitl — u  universal    t<»  this  dav.      Hv  his  l'r*i*-iiirnth*.  *•*  Isftm  k 
grain n uir.  with  which  the  scientific  literature  of  the    y##/r  L.  *h  Mu,itnltr  »i   i/«  Pfrtwtttl  il*  »e*  Jm 
French  commences.     Koliert  and    Henry  Meplieiis.    unveiled  and  aiiiiihilntisl  tlie  caMiKry  of  thr. 
who  hveil  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  were  the  first     \\ \>  ran-Iy  f.ud  works  in  uiuch  mi  much  ein 
writers  on  the  French  language.     Sim'e  the  iMab.  ,  j*  -o  happily  bleiHleil  with  the  most  pleAASf 
lishmeiit  of  the  academy.   Vauirclns.  T.  Conieille.  :  for  tin-  attainment  of  a  great  end.     Hit  Prtai 
Futrii,  Menage,  I  lo  11  hours.  Iteaiin;e,  Desmaniis.  Kv.m    hi   Ihhjiun  an-  heart  te  it  expositions  of  mani 
have  written  on  this  subject,     (iimnl.  by  his  Syno.     n-i^UMis  tnith       U  h.leihis  pious  <sehoiar  vat  a 
nvmes  ;   |)'<)li\ct,  bv  his  "Fn-atise  on  Prosody  ;  mid     Iv  iinrlovid  in  his  sitliimle,  fur  the  welfare  of 
iMimarsjiis,  by  his  Kemarks  on  FiL'urative  Fxpres.    k:u  1.  tic  disrr'm>i:atinir  ami  |H*m-tni:ing  idbh< 
si, his.   settled  the   rules  of  the    language.     A   still    dukr  «{•■  la  ltnelu  :'oucaiild  wa*  rii»citing  in  thf 
clearer  lis: lit  was  shed  on  them  l»y  C 01  ulil lac's  drum-    thr.it re  of  the  world.     His  Mnnmts  are 
mtiiri'  gt'iirriilr,  which  is  esteemed  a  master  work     clinical  pro-e.     They  are  pointed  and  ■»- 
Htuuergue  distinmn>hed  hiuiM>lf  as  a  pnimmarian.    but  alas!  strikingly  true  in  tlieir  a|*plimtiaal 
::itd  intn*hiced  nuinyjtidic ions  innovations.   Lemare's  ,  ^ri^itrr  part  of  nuuikiud.     From  him  the  Fits 
( nnnt  thrnritfur  §1  prut it/ #«■  tlr  hi  l,ttn»nr  Friiitrtii**'    r.\«d   a   ta»'e   for   the  rj >i gramma »ir   n 
is  an  iui|iortant  work.     Marmontel  also  di-playcd  1  hanie  1  to  <>uppl)  the  want  of  moral  anlww.  . 
much  acuteness  anil  taste  in  his  hnun*  *!'»»  /'•  r* .  i  aii'ording  !•»  his  principles,  must  not  be  d 
1  he  influence  of  the  valuable  hirtiumuun-  tlr  l'.l*iul*-  i  m   phi!os4ipbic:il  tn-atis*"*.  by  elegance.     Yam 
i/i.»'.  has  already  U-en  mentioned.  of  In   llrmere's  work.    L**   t't7nit4irr*m  it 

li/fti.rir  mul  1rttni»ni.  The  French  works  on  spread.  I  he  clia.'ac'.ers  nf  'Ilieoplun«4ii^  arv 
rhetoric  and  criticism  are  numintus.  but  many  <>f  \\\\\\  tlie  firm  lu.nd  ot  a  master,  but  they  em 
them  ha\e  lost  their  former  celebi'ilT.  \\  ho  would  •■•  in  r.d  form*.  La  Hrnvi^re  umW  rsim^l  huwl 
feel  iuci.ued.  in  our  times,  to  Mud)  :he  laws  of  epic  the  inliwdual.  without  iU-jeii(  rntuui 
jHH-try  with  Itussu,  ,ir  those  of  the  drama  \\\\\\  the  ture.  1  hiclos  imitated  him.  Two  imi 
iiIiIm1  iF.\iibiLrnac  '  Holiiu'^  Tni'tr  *h*  Html**  will  remain  to  N*  1ner1iiMr.ini — Fenelmi's  7V/rfvet 
always  lie  fsieeiiuml  :>s  an  eh  inentary  work,  on  ai*-  .1.  ,1.  H on* -can's  f'/m/r.  The  former  w» 
Cfiint  of  its  (iutnu'V     lluttciix's  f'.ur.s  thy  It*  ''•  •     tn  *i-r\e   a*  a  model  for   youthpi!  princp».  1 


reign  oe  VyiuriRf  ia()  ytrv  uie 
illation  begins  with  that  epoch, 
le  greatest  jurisconsults,  contri- 
Hubert  Languet,  under  the 
sins  Brutus,  wrote  a  remarkable 
power  of  a  prince.  La  Boe*tie, 
is),  Boisguubert,  Lamoignon, 
rre,  and  Melon  are  celebrated 
ch  of  French  literature.  The 
by  Sully,  must  not  be  forgotten 
ice,  however,  is  due  to  Montes- 
work  De  V Esprit  de*  Lois;  he 

1755.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his 
losed  truths  which  before  had 
cted.  Mably  gained  reputation 
»aily  by  his  Entretiens  de  Pho- 
aty,  Forbonnais,  Turgot,  distin- 
in  this  department ;  and  Neck- 
ice  are  well  known.  Mirabeau 
braied  for  his  bold  and  powerful 
Titer,  however,  in  this  branch, 
«,  was  more  distinguished  for 
isive  knowledge  than  Sieves, 
bois,  Roederer,  Dupont  de  Ne- 
J.  Say,  Ganilh,  and  Merlin,  Per- 
Bezon,  Pastoret,  and  Lacretelle, 
i  the  science  of  legislation  and 


wnu'rs  vi   rrriicii  memoirs,  irum  uie  uuneciiui  w 

nearly  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Froissart  wrote  a  larger  historical  work,  to  which  he 
endeavoured  to  give  an  epic  character,  by  the 
charms  of  striking  narratives.  In  the  memoirs  of 
the  life  of  the  chevalier  Bayard,  are  perceived  the 
last  traces  of  the  honest  simplicity  of  those  old  histo- 
rians and  chroniclers.  A  mixture  of  this  simplicity 
of  former  writers,  with  an  assurance  that  stands 
unparalleled  in  historical  literature,  characterises  the 
notorious  memoirs  of  Brantome.  They  describe  the 
times  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  in  which  the 
most  revolting  licentiousness  prevailed.  Sully  por- 
trayed his  age  in  an  interesting  and  dignified  man- 
ner. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  De  Thou 
wrote  in  Latin.  Meterai  wrote  the  history  of  the. 
French  monarchy  with  independence.  Pelisson,  in 
relating  the  conquest  of  Franche-Comte*,  is  a  pane- 
gyrist rather  than  an  historian.  Vnrillas  filled  fifteen 
volumes  in  quarto  with  the  history  of  the  period 
from  Louis  XI.  to  the  death  of  Henry  III.  He  is 
somewhat  exaggerated  in  his  manner.  St  Real  imi- 
tated him,  but  his  language  is  purer.  At  the  same 
period,  Daniel,  Joseph  d'Orleans,  Rapin  de  Thoyras, 
and  Aubert  de  Vertot  distinguished  themselves  as 
historians.  The  sketch  of  universal  history,  by 
Bossuet.  is  unique.  It  contains  a  comprehensive 
<urvev  of  the  crreat  events  in  the  ancient  world,  in 
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history  of  the  abbe  Claude  Flcury,  who  Vised  from 
16-10  to  17*3,  is  a  sii{»crior  work.  Ilcnault  gave 
a  chronological  survey  of  French  history  (con- 
tinucd  to  the  latest  times,  by  Walckenacr).  Mon- 
tesquieu wrote  on  the  Romans,  with  a  Roman 
spint.  Voltaire,  as  author  of  the  I  listory  of  Charles 
XII.,  of  the  Essui  ties  Mwurs,  ami  of  tlie  I  listory  of 
tlie  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  hoUls  a  distinguished  nuik 
among  historians.  Dudos's  Memoir  cm  srerrts  are 
valuable.  Millot  Is  crorrcct  and  impartial,  but  timiil 
ami  feeble,  Gaillard's  merits  are  obscured  by  his 
diiluseness.  Raynal's  philosophical  history  of  the 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  Knropeans  in  the  ladies, 
i lescrved  ami  acquired  celebrity.  Rulhicre's  History 
of  the  Revolution  by  which  Catharine  II.  was  raised 
to  die  Russian  Tlirone,  and  his  History  of  Poland,  an* 
written  with  veracity,  elegance ,  ami  fire.  M  iclumd's 
llistuirr  drs  Croisades  received  the  priie  of  the  na- 
tional institute,  in  preference  to  Heercn's  work  on 
the  same  subject.  Mira beau's  History  of  the  Prus- 
sian Monarchy  under  Frederic  the  Great  is  extremely 
rich,  but  wants  mctliod.  Frederic  the  Great,  himself, 
must  be  mentioned  here  among  Uie  French  historians, 
on  account  of  his  Mr  moires  de  llrtimlrnbttitrf*,  ami 
Histmrr  de  mun  Temp*.  Thoiiret's  elementary  work 
on  the  Revolutions  in  the  French  Government  is  a 
profound  and  instructive  view,  written  in  a  simple, 
*evcre.  but  concise,  pure,  and  appropriate  style. 
This  great  work,  of  which  every  line  breathe-;  a 
regard  lor  the  rights  of  man  and  tlie  love  of  lilierty, 
was  written  in  prison,  and  tlie  author  was  led  to  the 
scaffold  as  an  enemy  of  tlie  neople.  Anquetil  and 
Ihsodoards  have  written  tlie  history  of  France.  1)e 
Segur's  picture  of  Kurope,  in  his  llistuirr  drs  prinri- 
jHiur  Evrnrmrns  ttu  llrgae  tit'  F.  (iui/lautur  7/.,  Hoi 
tlf  Prussr,  deserves  to  be  distinguished,  dullard's 
excellent  memoir  on  tlie  Revolution  in  Holland  ^1787) 
fills  almost  tlie  whole  of  the  first  volume  of  that 
work.  Rabaut  St  Ktienne's  Prrcis  llistvrit/m'  tit  to 
Itfndntion  Francnise,  two  volume's,  continued  and 
completed  by  the  younger  Lncretelle,  five  volumes, 
is  esteemed,  as  is  likewise  Precis  ties  Ertnrmrns  ruili- 
taires.  written  by  Mutth.  Dumas.  The  f'ouaidr'ni- 
funis  sur  Irs  prinrijMHJC  Ercnrmrns  de  la  Krrulutiun 
FniHcititr,  a  posthumous  work  of  Mad.  de  Stael.  and 
Miguel's  llistuirr  dr  la  lUrulHtion  Franca  ur^  deserve, 
likewise,  an  honourable  mention  here.  French  lite- 
rature is  also  rich  in  excellent  translations  of  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  historians  of  all  nations. 

Isf/rrx,  Trarrfs.  Tlie  French  epistolary  style, 
which  has  since  l>een  justly  considered  as  a  model, 
and  imitated  by  all  Kuroj>e,  was  ycL  rather  iiii]Nilished 
in  tlie  age  of  Richelieu.  Henry  IV.  wrote  to  the 
licautiful  ladies,  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses,  with 
the  old  chivalric  tenderness,  in  a  very  trallant  and 
complimentary  style.  The  Lrtfrrs  tlr  llrnry  1 1',  a 
Curia ttdrr  d%.4ndoisr,  Cumtrssr  tlr  (iuichr,  su  Mai- 
trrssr  (Amsterdam  ami  Paris,  17H8)  are  interesting 
and  well  worth  reading.  The  letters  of  hiiMnes*  of 
that  |K?riod  were  written  in  the  common  official  style. 
Kven  the  letters  of  Mulherlie,  the  lyric  poet,  are 
wanting  in  ease.  Hut  Richelieu  wrote  even  his  offi- 
cial letters  with  a  manly  precision  ami  ease,  ami  not 
without  elegance.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  com- 
pressed eloquence  and  great  penetration.  It  became 
the  geueral  ambition,  among  tlie  wits  of  the  time,  to 
he  distinguished  as  letter  writers  ;  and  the  national 
liveliness  of  the  French,  combined  with  wit  ami  ease, 
but.  without  ileep  feeling,  let  I  to  a  fiiiislied  epistolary 
style.  At  that  period,  the  word  htl *  sprit  first  came 
into  vogue,  ami  two  of  the  |k>  litest  writers  at  court 
vie*  I  with  each  other  in  letter  writing.  1  la  line's 
principal  aim  was  to  write  elegantly,  without  |»omp. 
and  with  the  seriousness  of  Cicero  ;  he  was  admireil. 
but  cuiiiiilered  dry.     \  inccut  de  Yotlure  understood 


tlie  art  of  trifling  in  a  more  plr&siu 
a  man  of  wit,  hut  affected  ;  his  gs 
fetched,  spun  out  into  artificial  per 
with  antitheses.  It  next  became  a  i 
to  combine  the  merits  of  these  twi 
wrote  with  correctness,  elegance, 
tlie  female  writers  are  the  mmt  di* 
branch  of  literature.  Tlie  first  iu 
due  to  the  amiable  marchioness  de 
also  mention  the  letters  of  Mile,  d 
Mad  du  Denand.  The  letters  of  t 
de  1'Knclos  are  characterised  br  , 
yet  their  genuineness  is  doubtful, 
are  distinguislied  for  delicacy  of 
pression.  The  letters  of  count  1 
overcliarged  with  the  refinement  < 
are  not  uninteresting.  Chaulieug 
ample  of  letters  intermixed  with  v. 
epistolary  composition  became  so  i 

tdishmeiit  among  tlie  French,  that 
etters,  they  a<  Inured  his  genius  r> 
ticular  talents  for  letter  writing.  Tl 
and  of  delicate  raillery  in  ejustu 
perfection  by  Gresset,  one  of  Uie  * 
time.  Dorat,  Seilaine,  and  De  IV 
epistles  of  this  s]M»cies.  The  abU 
ticularly  rich  in  lieautiful  dest-riptiu 
lA-tlrrs  Prrsttnnrs  must  lie  mentio 
of  a  fine  style. — French  literature 
lent  Trttrrls ;  but ,  as  tliey  cannot 
influence  on  tlie  |ieculiar  genius  «, 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  them. 
Travels  of  Anacharsis  Uie  Yoimn 
ahlx*  ilarthelemy.  are  every  wli 
Ijtttrrs  sur  ritatir  by  l>ii|«ity  ai 
Volney,  Deuon,  Delabonle,  nnd,al 
ami  Ilonpland,  are  ninoii^  the  sat 
modern  travellers.  To  the  studen 
oliservations  of  Mil  I  in  and  Cha 
travels  are  higiily  interesting.  J 
literature  of  travels  may  be  obi 
liruu's  Annates  drs  J'optifrs. 

HumtiHcrs  and  Surrls.  Tlie  earl 
cr*  relate  to  the  knights  of  Uh 
A  lexander  Uie  <  J  real.  They  are  b 
continued  by  Alex,  du  Heniay, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  nun 
table  comprise  Uie  St  Graai,  Tr 
Perceval  ami  i,ancelot?  and  were 
in  Latin,  then  translated  into  Frenc 
same  century,  put  into  French  vi 
fourteenth  century,  was  again  rent 
prose.  In  the  thirteenth  century  su 
ces  of  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France, 
however,  was  excited  by  Uie  allege 
Rose,  which,  for  two  centuries,  wv 
triuui|di  of  French  genius.  It  is 
in  very  lame  verse.  1 1  forms  a 
poem,  which  Mane  Frenchmen  wi 
compare  with  the  work  of  Haute, 
the  same  year  !  William  of  \a* 
first  verses  in  the  first  half  of  the 
100  years  later,  it  was  continued, 
Jean  de  Meun,  suninmed  Cfapimt 
this  romance  is  to  exhibit  a  rump 
I  lost  of  allcsoriwl  personages  maJ 
in  it ;  all  the  xirtues  and  vices  I 
the  characters  moralise ;  but,  at 
most  frivolous  allusions  are  inter* 
whole  work,  which,  towards  the 
into  the  most  vulgar  olisreniiie 
genius  licit*  reason*  in  its  very 
contains  pleasing  passages,  but 
elevation  of  spirit.  It  was  Ana 
the  pulpit.     One  of  the  oldest  pi 
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fl»  IS*!,  folio.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
l  amrj.  w  allegoric- romantic  poem  *  n 
j)  Jamie*  (icier,  under  the  title  of  Le 
i  nMFn*  Rmaril,  which  was.  probably. 

■  uf  Ihe  German  poem,  Bemevke  der 
•■d  the  Fox) ;    and.  in   13TO,  an  ecclcsi- 

uie  tame  of  Degnilleville,  wrote  threw 
I  iritagjorl  -.  |r>nii[h.!  mi  tag  idea  of  a  pil- 
Tielwitlml  tule?  of  Margaret,  queen  of 
•Mr  of  Francis  I.,  L-  Hcptiimeron  ra 
tiKu/rflwi  <fe  Iris-ill  litre  et  trit- 
tWw  Marguerite  de  I'afoU,  Heine  de. 
lli»),  are  written  in  the  manner  of 
*  ad  it  can  liurdly  be  conceived,  how  a 
nal  »  entirely  divest  herself  of  female 
TW  lime,  however,  was  not  offensive  to 
■*  of  her  ate.     The  100  tales  of  Ihe 

■  mthtJ  appeared  at  an  earlier  period, 

ErfCtarles  VII.,  and  also  the  two  follow- 
p»a!.  written  Willi  a  charming  sjinpli- 
*t  et  Sever*,  and  Le  petit  Jehaa  de 
krt  were  afterwards  published  in  a  revised 
Iioan.  During  the  crusades,  the  French 
ttmt  acquainted  with  Arabian  poems, 
r  h»  to  the  fairy  tales  that  afterwards 
atfokr,  and  which,  with  tlie  romances  of 
so»e  the  sole  repositories  of  whatever 
■tajiann  was  yel  left  in  France.  These 
Settles  were  called  f««.«w  pee  M eon's 
«oJ  de  Fabliaux  ct  Cuale*  Mdits  de* 
fa,  of  the  lliuL.-.'iiiti  iiii.l  funrli.Tiir.li 
Vb,  1£*3,  8  vols.)— The  romance*  of 
i«m  of  Bourdeniix,  Ogier  the  Dane,  and 
nof  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  were 
v  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
■%  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  taste  for 

if  literature  again  revived  in  France  ; 
■ae  romance  gradually  passed  over  into 
■/.  which,  in  turn,  degenerated  into 
intrigues  and  court  anecdotes.     A  new 

intiricat  romance,   was  introduced    by 

the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
iu  and  Paiilagnnsl  is  coarse,  but  full  of 
originality,  and  inexhaustible  fantastic 
When  Anne  of  Austria  became  quean  nt 
ml  muuinces,  on  the  model  uf  the  Spun. 

popular.  Agreeably  to  the  French 
e  comic  was  introduced  into  tliem  by 
Monlreui,  in  his  Bcrgtrk*  de  Juliette. 
■nchinan  who  rivalled  the  Spaniards  in 
flit  wasHonoree  d'L'rfe  in  his  Attrfr, 
roeived  witli  enthusiasm.  The  Provcu- 
spirit  seems  to  breathe  from  this  work, 
-  and  enthusiasm-  author  of  whirl)  was 
*illes  ;  his  own  history  is  interwoven  in 
ols.,  the  1st  1610).  It  depicts  no  world 
shepherds,  but  one  id"  chivalric   gallan- 

■  ■  Tr;i-  -cm  i  memo  lily  n!i In-  wurL  1 1; »i, 1 1 
the  hinUirical  nunnuccs.  which  became 

ig  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Ciilprcuude 
an  and  (toman  subject;  in  such  a  mini- 
ive  nothing  tireek  or  Rom.'in  hut  die 
bad  a  rich  and  poetical  imagination,  hut 
to  the  school  which  endeavoured  to 
s  at  the  expense  of  taste,  anil  which,  by 
rew  the  victory  into  the  hands  of  the 
y.  which  found  merit  only  in  a  close 
the  rules  of  art.  Calpreuede  found  an 
He.  lie  Scndcry.  She  wrote  seven  long. 
i,  of  which  llie  first,  Ctllie,  extends 
octavo  Tolumes.  There  are  also  ten 
Mtrtationi  ct  Fnfrelirna  from  lliesumr 
In  Mile,  dc  Scudery's  works,  ten- 
.iment  is  lost  in  an  ntli-cted  sensibility, 
stream  ofmrnh.     She  died  in  1 701,  at 


the  ageof  more  limn  ninety  years.  The  Indies  appear 
to  have  felt  a  special  call  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  field,  and  by  their  eribrts  Hit  n nuance  gradually 
descended  into  the  sphere  of  realities.  The  historical 
novels  of  Mile.  Hose  de  Cuuinout  de  In  Force  met 
witli  a  very  favourable  reception  ;  she  had  the  art  of 
giving  to  them  tin-  colouring  of  true  history.  Madame 
lie  Villedien  made  it  her  peculiar  business  to  meta- 
morphose anecdotic  from  ancient  history  into  tales  of 
gallantry.  Her  Unfunterie-t  lire  undine*  are  written 
in  the  Sjnuiish  style.  Fairg  late*  tlien  came  into 
vogue.  The  Arahi.iri  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
which  were  transited  into  France  by  Antoine  Gnl- 
Inrut,  found  numerous  imitators.  The  ('unlet  de  ma 
Mere  I'Oye,  written  hy  Perrault,  and  the  Tales  of  tile 
countess  d'A  tinny,  were  very  much  read.  Hamilton's 
stories  were  disLingni-hrd  fiir  wit  anJ  boldness  of 
imagination  ;  even  the  vijuersiliin  I'cutlon  wrote  fairy 
tales  for  the  instruction  of  the  dute  of  Burguniiy. 
The  romances  of  die  countess  de  la  Fayette  were 
much  admired,  and  her  l'rince**e  tie  Clrvet  will 
always  lie  ranked  union g  tlie  be-L  historical  novels  ; 
her  Zaide  is  distinguished  lor  elegmice  of  style  and 
tenderness  of  seniiuieuts.  The  iiiunlwr  of  comic 
romances  was  not  so  great.  Paul  Scarron,  well 
known   for  his  wit,  and_  his  marriage  ivitli  Mile. 

tl'i'illii'.'Ile,  rjflrTi-.ar.l-  uNiirdiiilic--  de  Mniiitenoil. 
disjilayed  Uie  talents  wliiiii ;. iil.nl,  d  so  much  amuse- 
ment to  hisconteni|i"Mriis.  in  his  !-■  Roman  eomique. 
He  portrays  success  fully  llie  niuiic  in  situations. 
His  sallies  are  Imlil,  1ml  hi-  liuiii'iur  is  often  insipid 
and  verbose.  The  novels  of  I,esuj.T  are  in  iinitatkui 
of  Spanish  works.  His  Ct'f  Blat,  and  Diaite  Boiteux, 
were  universally  admit.'. I  ;  l«'-nies  these,  he  left  silt 
other  works  of  the  same  kind.  The  Human  Buur- 
giuif  of  Furetiire,  was  read  for  a  lime,  and  then 
forgotten.  The  imcuticii  o!  the  domestic  novel 
belongs  to  the  English.  The  abbe  I'revnl  translated 
tlie  works  of  llicliarilsiiu  :  and  Ids  own  novels,  Vlece- 
laiid,  lie  Doyen  dv  Ktl/triue.am\  particularly  Slanon 
Lfseant,  touch  the  heart.  The  same  tuny  be  said  of 
SecraLs's  dot  els.  In  Montesquieu's  Letlre*  Pit- 
saaiift.  fiction  serves  merely  to  con vey  pliih.sophiral 
satire.  In  comic  novels,  as  Candid?,  Zadig,  Mirro- 
■.  ■.  aidlli-  Princess,  of  linuyloli,  Voltaire's  genius 
i.j  .  i.ir-  i.i  ,i  -rnUng  milliner.  They  are  charade  ritiii 
by  nri^iridhiy.  jiKiiiancy,  nature,  sparkling  wit.  and 
an  inicrcsling  style.  J.  J.  Rousseau's  Kotaelli 
llchite,  by  its  overpowering  cloi|iiencr  and  plowing 
pictures  ol  tlie  pas-miis.  excited  universal  admiration. 
MarivnuiL,  Diderot  (whose  .loines  the  Fatalist,  and 
Tlie  Nun,  ure  among  the  curliest  moral  novels, 
although  he  afterwards  disgraced  himself  by  his 
Let  Bijoux  iiidisvnts).  Me-duiues  de  Trrciu.de 
(irufligiiy,  and  Kifis.lHiid.  Marmontel — in  bis  Belit- 
aire,  juras,  and  t'nuti  <  mnrnn.f — were  di'lingiuslusi 
in  tliis  class.  I'lorian  showed  how  the  historical 
romance  may  !>■■  cnmbiiied  with  the  romance  of 
chividi-y.  in  In-  (,..  rt/r?  ■'■  t'ardove;  he  succeeded 
iu  rev  l\  in^  Urn  bmWmI  novel,  by  his  free  imitation 
ef  the  i„n."/..  >ii  rcn..uics,m,d  hy  his  own  lovely 
Ktlelte.  'llie  younger  Lrehillnn,  tlinn  whom  mi 
writer  better1  undcr.-iooil  the  art  of  combining  the 
most  voluptuous  sinialinus  with  a  nice  description  of 
character,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  Miles  of 
writers  of  frivolous  novels.  The  works  of  some  of 
his  imitators  are  stained  by  the  most  shameless  im- 
moralities. Such  arc  the  Linimos  ilaogernuei  of 
l.aclos,  and  Justine.  Due  of  the  best  novelists  in 
the  latter  hull'  of  the  lighter  nth  century  was  Rc'tif 
de  la  Hn.'ttiutie.  Two  later  writers  in  this  branch  of 
literature  throw  all  their  predecessors  into  tile  shade 
— Hernardin  de  St  Pierre  ami  Chateaubriand.  The. 
former  gained  the  reputation  of  a  writer  of  much 
sense  and  feeling  by  his  Elude*  de  ia  Nature,  while 
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he  wi»n  all  hearts  by  hw  Paul  niul  Virginia,  ami  I. a 
(Juiumirre  Indimne.  His  works  are  distinguished 
liy  cliarmiiig  pictures  of  nature,  a  simple  ami  unaf- 
fected style,  and a  tciitlrr  sK-n^iliility.  < 'hatcauhrinnd's 
religious  tendency,  and  liis  warm  ami  plowing  imu- 
filiation,  up|»car  every  where  in  his  works.  His  Alain  % 
his  Rene,  ami  his  Martyrs,  are  written  in  a  touching 
style,  hut  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  aiul  mysti- 
cism entirely  unknown  in  France  before  him.  The 
works  of  Victor  Hugo  are  character  iicd  by  great 
vigour.  Among  the  modern  female  writers, 
Madame  de  Stael  is  the  most  distinguished.  Her 
Vnrinne,  mi  r Italic,  is  a  masterpiece.  Her  Del- 
phi ne  contains  many  lMiiuties,  mixed  with  inany 
faults.  Mat  lame  de  (i  en  lis  was  an  extremely  prolific. 
writer,  but  of  little  genius.  The  romances  of  Madame 
Cot  tin.  Ma/rina,  A  me  lie  Mansjie/d.  Elisabeth  %  and 
Mathitdc,  are  full  of  tenderness.  The  works  of  Ma- 
dame deFlaliaut  (subsequently  Madame  deSoiua)  are 
written  with  taste,  and  display  a  nice  talent  of  obser- 
vation, an  intimate  knowledge  of  life,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling1.  A  dele  de  St'nangcx,  Mademoiselle  leTournon, 
and  Kugine  de  Rolhe/in,  are  the  best.  I*e  Xrgre 
nun  me  it  y-a  pen  de  Ufa  net,  by  Lava  lle*»,  Ijes  ijuatre 
EsjHign»ts%  Le  Man  user  it  Trance  an  Mont  Pansilip/te, 
by  Moiitjoye,  and  />i/er/e,  by  Madame  de  Krudeiier, 
rank  among  the  ljest  modern  novels.  The  prolific 
Piguiill  le  llruii  often  assume*  too  much  lilnrty  in 
every  respect.  Fievee's  IM  de  Suzettr,  Sulvandy's 
Afansn.  Madame  de  Monlolieu's  Caroline  dr  Lirht- 
Jirld*  deserve  mention. 

/V/ry.  In  treating  of  French  poetry,  we  shall 
liegin  with  the  lyric  and  light  narrative  i>oetry.  The 
oldest  No nn an  French  poems  were  songs.  (See 
Fauchet's  l)c  V Origin?  dr  In  La  ague  el  Pm'sie  Fran- 
cuisrs.)  The  romances  \xn\\  fahliau,t\  however,  are 
older  than  the  chanson*.  With  the  Provencals,  on 
the  contrary,  poetry%  properly  so  called,  was  the 
branch  of  literature  first  developed.  It  was  en  1  lei  I 
by  them  the  gay  science  (gay  a  cicada),  and  it  breathed 
the  romantic  spirit  of  the  south.  The  mM  Trouba- 
dours probably  came  from  the  Provence  to  the  north 
of  France,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  toward* 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Chretien  de  Troyes, 
who  translated  the  romance's  of  the  round  table  into 
Norman  French  verse,  is  considered  to  lave  been  the 
first  who  imitated  the  Provencal  song  in  French 
verse.  The  Norman  Alexander  (from  whom  the 
Alexandrine  verse  derived  its  name)  lived  between 
1 180  ami  1223,  at  the  court  of  Philip  Augustus, 
where  he  couijiosed  and  sing  his  life  of  Alexander 
the  (Ireat  in  rhyme,  which  is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
deeds  of  Philip.  Thihaut,  king  of  Navarre,  addressed 
to  the  lady  of  his  love,  Blanche,  queen  of  Castile.  > 
songs  written  in  the  simple  style  of  the  Provencal 
lays,  with  deviations  which  sometime*  re-cinhlc  the 
cfittzoni.  Almost  all  his  songs  consist  of  five  strophe*, 
the  last  of  which  concludes  with  the  Provencal 
close  (euro//),  which  the  Italians  retained  in  thrir 
canzoni.  The  language  is  as  different  trout  niodrrn 
French  as  the  language  of  the  Suuhiaii  inittnr*i„^t  r* 
from  modern  (Jerman.  'Hie  Norman  T  run  vers  and 
the  Provencal  Troubadours  diluted  each  other  as 
brethren  in  art.  The  cliatclain  de  Coucy  Urame 
famous  by  his  romantic  fate.  Messirc  Thierry  de 
Soissous  was  one  of  the  chivalric  poets  who  accom- 
panied St  Lo;es  to  the  Fast  To  this  period  In-long 
the  /%'*«■%  dr  M'irif  dr  France,  Parte  Aught- S^r- 
mand  du  Kill.  .W,-/,-  (Paris.  m:tf),  *  vols).  The 
stints  of  many  Irmch  poet*  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury surprise  u.  by  the  similarity  of  thrir  metre*  tn  : 
UK>*e   of  the  old  Spanish   soiims.     'Phe  celebrated 

twrti"ss  Dorte  de  Troves  lived  uliout  that  period. 
'hilip|ie  Mouskes  of  Arras  wrote  a  history  of  France 
ill   very.     Allegory   then  became   popular.     Jean 


I  Kr«ii«*4irt  (<|.  v    .  the  celebrated  hislm 

;  the  Proveurjal  i»a*tor.il*  into  r'mu-li  1 

I  |KH'iiis  consisted  priiK'i|i>dly  of  ftastvu 

i  drituj.     They  are  distinguished  bv  tii 

simplicity  an  I    loveliness.      We  havi 

iiuiiiImt  of  lays  ami  virelay*  by  him. 

part  of  his  |ioenis  in  the  t>nu  of  a  roiu 

title  Meliador.  or  the  Knight  of  the  ? 

goric  |kn*iii,  the  Purudt«e  of    Love.  I 

|Kiein,  Uie  Three  Marys,  wen'  favouri 

fablianjt,  in  verse,  were  in  favour  in  i 

thirteenth  centuries.     Tliey  are  often  < 

ce-iit.     This  emir  of  mistaking  an  an 

for  poetry,  has  surviveti  through  all 

French  literature.     Two  monks.  Co 

distinguished  themselves  by  tiieir  dot 

fabliaux.      Tlie,  Provencal    lyric    pm 

flourishing  in  Uie  north  of  France,  duri 

century.     Tlie  triolet,  the  quatrain,  i 

so  called,  were  cherished  particularly 

the  burden,  which  was  essential  to 

plays  of  wit  could  be  exhibited.     CI 

Orleans,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Agincnt 

luuids  of  the  Fngiish.  was  distinguish* 

fected  grace  of  his  songs.     Dunn*;  tJ 

had  nearly  destroyed   the  French  in 

were  several  such   princely   mi  list  rr 

Philip,  dukes  of  liurgundy,  Kene  of  . 

Lorraine,  and  several  others,  were  c 

one  another ;  ami  tiieir  songs  may  be  f 

manuscript    collection    of   songs   (H 

irenius  of  a  high  order  mu-t  nut  l>e 

them.     To  this  peril xl   belong  floiil 

Chalys,  Alain  Cliartier,  Villon,  who 

tricks   the  theme  of  his  soii?«.  Cot] 

guished   for   copiousness   of   burleM| 

and  for  licentious  sallies,  anil  (i  ret  in 

and     llonligne.     Miciaull,     Martial 

Olivier  de  la   Marclic.  Chastrllain. 

Iioise,  9ic.„  Iwloiig  to  the  lyric  joets  of 

of  the  sixteeii'.h  century.     Their  comj 

cpiilisil  love  are  aHW'lisI  ami  spiritlrs-.. 

pnNluctiiins  show  some  power.     Wit 

prims?  olien  rush,   but  always  noble 

chivalric  <rlory  threw  its  last  gleam  ov 

was  himsflf  a  iM>el,  but  much  more  dt 

ili- vol  ion  to  all  that  was  truly  great 

tluiii   for  (HH'ticnl   merit.     He  Ium  i 

study  of  ihf  (ini-k  nnd  Latin  rln*«ic 

and  was  justly  callnl  the  father  nf  left, 

the  influence  of  Callianue  of  Medici. 

into  favour.  Jean  Marot  ami  his  «on,C 

make  an  epoch.     Their  imitators  wen 

tmtx.     Iloth  lived  entirely  at  the  court 

witiy  pn>fli gates,  admired  for  their  la 

tainly  esteemed  by  none.     Klegancr 

in  the  |MN-ms  of  Man>t ;  but  he  had  no 

dignity  and  sacnilness  of  the  art.     I 

Tories,  irlogues,    comic    poems  ele 

hemic  poems,  epigrams,  and  efcimwu 

I hts.     He  was  also  distinguished  fa 

traiislntioiis  fr.im  the  I«atin  ami  I  tat 

warm  friends,  and  not  less  violent  eoei 

the  former  were  Melliiitle-St-tielaK  * 

aiiiusl  at  clas«ieal   rlegam*e  in  trirboj 

who  was  burned  as  a  heretic.     Margi 

and  Miry  Stuart  queen  of    Scots  w 

I'reiifh.      With  the  |n>el  Ji*lelle.  be*a 

I'rciich  s«iiiuete«rs.     He  aihl  his  frieti 

jih  uidtx.  as  they  were  called,  and  wer 

!>avc  poetry  a  more  «erioii«  ami  elevi 

Uonsanl  was  (lie  head  of  this  body, 

called  the  priaer  nf  French  poets  in 

century.     He  boldly  discarded  the  t 

ami  stale  conceits  of  his 
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rti'uig,  and  rati  out  into  endless  sulnle- 
■ipty  pomp  of  phrases.  Of  the  other 
Bellay  and  Baif  luid  the  greatest  re- 
.nother  I. -i'i  i  in  soon  liecanie  neces- 
h  the  L*tiniiiug  school  of  poetry.  Ber- 
[Iwportrs  became  llie  reformers  of 
edeceuors  of  tin-  celebrated  iMulhertic. 

who  a  considered  by  the  French, 
I  dasical  lyric  poet,  discovered  the 
Of  French  prosody.  He  was  without 
rj  or  boldness  of  imagination,  but  he 

critic,  and  a  powerful  tyrant  of  words 
i.  Toe  classic  dignity  of  language,  for 
Midi  «r«  indebted  id  him,  is  psi ni.nl. irly 
his  ode*  and  stanms.  lie  died  in  1037. 
■(■idled  himiivlf  by  his  classical  satire* 
of  manners.  Theopliile  Viaud  rivalled 
■o)  po-sessed  Ihe  rare  talent  of  improvi- 

pMoral*.  or  bergenet,  then  came  into 
an  anil  Mairet  distinguished  themselves 

Vr 


n  French  poetry  was  already  apparent 
ruth  century.  The  lyrical  poems  of 
more  f-lrgance  of  language  titan  poeti- 
inn  la  Fontaine,  bom  in  16*1,  died  in 
popular  favourite.  An  inimitable  siui- 
scriptkm.  which  sprang  from  u  tnily 
Ut,  is  tlie  characteristic  of  his  fables  ami 
i  latter  are  chiefly  imitations  of  Boccnc- 
■ometimea  tainted  by  obscenities.  Koi- 
iui  heartily  lulled  all  affectation  and  ex- 
He  had  very  huh'  imagination,  but.  great 
observation.  His  critical  rules  had  the 
was  be  himself  follow e<l  them  minutely. 
idhisArtof  Poetry  arewell  known.  Tlia 
.  school  prided  the mseltcs  on  the  severity 
r.   Beoserade's  songs  were  popular.    At 


•). 


t,  Chaulieu,  and  La  Fare 
oni  in  ]6rW,  became  celebrated  as 
r.  who  treated  every  subject  with  east'. 

rillnn,Sl  I'avin,  Sic  recommended  tllem- 
rpiBl  trifles.  tiegrnis's  eclogues  were 
Still  more  pleasinir  are  those  uf  Madame 
s.nho  lived  from  llnll  to  ltiy.|,  anil  wrote 
W  tenderness.  The  idyll  of  Fonteuelle 
"illi  a  cold  elegance.  Louis  llncine.  [he 
iii"n«  traaeiiiau.  is  dMingoidied  J"nr  die 
fill  his  poetry.    The  sacred  odes  of  I'nm- 

lived  from  178H  to  ITS*,  are  nnble  and 
flg.  Iteniuin,  Leoitiril  of  llandeltmpe. 
toiselle  Rose  Lcvesipie.  ■li^iin<iiUlinl 
liy  l"ve]y  idyl-,  in  which  tliey  imitated 
-aiong  llie  modern  |n>rts,  l.ebruii's  odes 
w  flight  tliinmi-i  oliliel'rML.Ii  poena, 

of  Dtwisaiid  Do  F.mlaiie-  are  eve,  Unit, 
list  i/i  si  ii- lied  for  elegance  i  '   -  .  -     n-l 

ersification.      Three  of  his   ]i -.  /.<■> 

iMi-lmu-./ie,  ami/,.  Mnt,  ./..  /",  «.,„,«. 
■•I  success.  The  fables  of  Pierian,  Ar. 
inRiiene' are  happy  imitations  of  Lnfon- 

Andriem.  in  his  JCfiutirr  inns  Sand, 
i  the  manner  of  dial  celebrated  writer. 
«ih  of  Millevoye,  whose  Amove  Mater- 
zxw<-  are  characterized  lij  a  pure  and 
,  was  3  loss  to  poetry.     The  writings  of 

and  De  Famy  prove  thai  no  calamities 
-luni»e  the  propensity  of  the  nation  to 
jects.  Berlin  (died  in  17'JO)  is  the  m.isl 
!  elegiac  poet,  t'hetiier  excelled  in 
;.     Uf  Hie  lute  lyric  writers,  l.amiirline 


poor.  The  first  epic  attempt  of  any  consequence 
was  made  by  l>eMn.ircr--i|.- Si--inriin.  a  protege  ot 
Richelieu,  He  died  in  167G.  ltoileuu  ridiculed  him 
with  much  severity.  Desmarets  was  indeed  destitulr 
uf  what  Boileau  Liaise  If  possessed  in  -..  laidi  a  ilegrco 
— critical  judgment  and  a  chastened  laste — but  liis 
invention  was  rich.  The  plan  of  his  Cluvit,  though 
not  judicious,  displays  a  rich  poetical  conceplioii. 
The  machinery  whs  borrowed  partly  from  the  Cliris- 
tiaa  heaven,  partly  from  the  roitiaatic:  world  of  en- 
chantment. Far  lielow  him  was  .lean  Chapelain, 
whose  Joan  of  Air  I-  eo,  nailed  in  lent  III  am!  ledious- 
ness  only  by  Scullery's  .Shirk,  or  Rome  Delivered. 
Le  Maine's  SI  Lvtrit.»"  In  white  Ow  ratine  rceonoaiie , 
in  monotonous  and  without  taste,  l.in»<jnnile-St- 
Diilier  sacrificed  Ciovis  anew.  Ronsnrd's  Franeiad 
must  not  beforgoilea  in  tins  catalogue  of  unfortunate 
epics.  Fenolun's  T.  Lmiiyi.r  is  coiiMilercil,  in  France, 
as  a  masterpiece  of  epic  romposition  ;  hut,  although 
[lie  noblest  tone  of  reasciinuid  niomlity  pervmies  tliat 
work,  it  is  far  from  being  n  true  epopee.  The  Hen- 
rktdr  of  Voltaire  is  uailoubieill)  ilie  [lincipnl  French 
poem  in  litis  driiartnient.  The  plan  is  well  con- 
ceived, and  the  cWartcrs  well  drawn,  (lie  descrip- 
tions happy,  and  llie  hingiiuire  jmre  and  noble  ;  but 
the  total  want  of  jioelieal  illusion  is  severely  felt 
throughout  the  poem.  The  allegorical  person- 
ages are  particularly  unpletisiug.  Voltaire  stained 
his  fame  by  Ins  Pucrtfr,  to  which,  however,  the  rank 
of  the  first  mock  heroic  poem  in  French  literature 
must  be  given.  Mudanie  dn  Ifmniire's  Colembiade, 
aula  Fei  porfie  an  Xvin-caH  .Vomit;  contains,  at  least, 
some  beautiful  descriptions.  Mussou's  Hclviiiew  is 
historical  rather  than  epic.  Chateaubriand's  Mar- 
tyrs is  rar.ltcd  by  some  critics,  and  perhaps  more 
justly  than  Trlfium/m-.  mli'Ii;;- the  epic.  In  lite  mock 
li.ir.ii-.  liesidi-s  Vuihiiii-.  Kolle.,11  -Uilrls  ,li..|  iii-m-iuil 
by  his  Lutrin.  wliiili  the  excellence  of  its  invention, 
and  tit*  elaljoralion  of  its  fiiiisli.  rentier  classicaL 
I'aniy's  Iai  Guerre  del  Dieux,  Let  Kmrtroix,  and 
Le  Pnradis  pmlii.  prove  llie  talents  of  the  a 


Let 


Epiytirs  are  only  episiKlei,  which  I'arceval  tie  (irnnd- 
niaistm  borrowed  from  other  poets.  The  Aeh'ilie  a 
Sei/ros  of  Litre  de  l.iiiniiul  ciiauiins  fine  passages, 
lliough  the  plan  is  very  defective.  Unour  Lomnun, 
in  his  Piiemrn  flitlthjiirs.  imiiatr-s  Ossian.  Creuie'de 
HonrfeUfilllre 


upplan 


Lessi 


imile,  anil  I'lUrsdrfhvrlta. 


issful 


■try  of  n 


:,  French  liter 


b  the  Table'  Btmde,  u 

eiaapli'le  piclure  of  the  v.  Imle  peril k!  uf  chivalry. 

HreU'uf.  who  lived  from  [(its  to  1661.  first  ili-liii- 
gnislied  himself  in  iliihi.  If  pnetry  by  his  Entrrtirni 
t*,lituires.  lloileaii's  .-let  furl iij ne  has  lieen  n ireaily 
ninitinned.  Tnu  dnlaetie  poems  uf  the  younger 
H urine.  La  liel'tmn  and  Ln  tinier,  as  also  Voltaire's 
Ommm  >"'  I  HfiHiH'.  Iai  Reiigmn  Xnturelle.  and 
l.e  llnnitre  •!,   /,..'-...,..    iH.l  [lularil's  Ln  tinnidevr 

be  nielli  1 1 H  lei  I.  11  atclrt  wrote  a  poem  on  llie  art  of 
paintinj.  1.I..I  [ti.nii  ait.mplnl  to  sketch  the  theory 
uf  the  ilmma.  I  lie  >h — .  rij  tup  poems  of  the  English, 
particular!]   I  aannan  t  Sbudbs,  have  (bond  imitators 

Suinn/M.  by  St  Liimlieri.  and  !.'■>  Mail,  by  Roueher. 
Iteruard's  lillil  Lemierre's  didactic  poems,  L'Art 
il'Aimer  nt»l  Lei  Fu*te.i.  are  imitations  of  Ovid. 
R*lUle  rendered  thlS  department  n  favourite  by  his 
l.e,  Jnrdhit,  L'llomvie  rtei  Champ;  in  which  he 
imitated  Virgil,  his  La  MaUumrd  (a  f.V.V.and  La 
t aiirrtiation.  His  larger  lKiein,  I.' Imagination,  is 
particularly  rich  in  beautiful  descriptions  and  epi- 
sodes.   Uf  lite  valuable  work  ofl.ebrun,  til  iVmirrc, 
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only  u  part  has  hern  published.  A«  Xarigation.  by 
F.sineiiard,  L\-I*tmnnmit\  by  (tiiidin.  />■  Merite  t/r* 
Frmntr*,  by  Leiroiivc,  /,#'  Uenie  t/e  /'  Hummr,  by  Che- 
iicdolle,  /*■*  V*W*  .-l^nr,  by  ltoux,  are  of  sii|Marior 
merit.  'I'lit;  hist  great  work  of  I  >fli lie,  L<*  '7'n/iJi 
Megar*  iff  /a  Xature,  aliounds  in  beauties.  Ln mar- 
tini* isalsodiNtiiii:iii.<ihcd  in  this  detriment  of  jioetry. 
Dramatic  Ptnrtry.  The  |irinri|kJ»l  work  on  the 
French  drunui  and  stage  is  the  ilixtmre  du  The- 
atre Franvai*  tlrptti*  ton  Origin?  juxyu'd  pre  tent 
(Paris,  17:U  and  175*>),  in  fifteen  volumes,  by  the 
brothers  Fr.  and  CI.  Pnrfait,  who  also  published 
U  Dietionnaire  tie*  Theatre*  tie  Pari*,  etmU-nant 
tuute*  /v*  /'tire*  qui  oat  cte  rrprr*enter*  Jttm/1/' 
a  present  t  tie*  Fait*  .lured.  *nr  fe*  slntettr*,  ./*•• 
teur*%  ,-tetrive*i  J)un*ettr*%  i>an*ea*e*.  Compositeur* 
tie  liailet*%  &c.  (Paris,  1750  anil  1758,  seven  vo- 
lumes). The  treatises  of  Fontenelle,  Suard  (in  his 
Melange*  t/e  Lith'ratHre)^  I,n  llnrpe,  Leuiercier, 
i-nd  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  (Lectures  on  Dramatic 
Literature)  should  also  be  consulted.  The  French 
themselves  lulinit  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  con- 
nected  history  of  their  theatre.  The  earliest  period 
to  which  the  origin  of  the  French  theatre  can  In* 
referred  is  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  when  we  find 
tlie  first  mention  of  hixtrwnes,  or  clowns,  jesters, 
rope-dancers,  and  jugglers.  Charlemagne  famished 
them  on  account  of  im-ir  licentiousness  ;  ami,  under 
his  successors  no  traces  of  them  art1  to  l>e  found. 
The  |HM>ple,  however,  did  not  lose  their  taste  for 
public  spectacles.  uimI  thus  originated  the  feast  of 
fools.  (See  fWrf,  h %tt*t  //.)  Tlie  Troubadours,  the 
creators  of  French  poetry,  also  presented  their 
songs  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  first  received 
the  name  irt  fanit/ne*,  or  e*unedien*.  Among  the 
dramatic  Tmuhai lours  was  Faydit.  Hut  these  jicr- 
foruuuu*es  were  so  rmle  that  the  origin  of  the  true 
theatre  in  France,  as  in  the  rest  of  Kurope,  must  be 
tluted  from  the  fourteenth  ami  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  the  introduction  of  the  mys- 
teries. In  modern  as  in  ancient  times,  the  drama 
had  a  religious  origin.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  C  Juries  V.,  tile  soucs  which  the  pilgrims 
used  to  sing  on  their  return  Irwin  their  pilgrimages 
uave  the  fust  idea  of  that  kind  of  dramatic  j*oetry 
which  was  called  tut/strru.  The  |>crformers  received 
the  title  of  Inthren  t*f  the  fM**inn  {mat* eerie  */*•  la 
y*fjf» >w.'*%  by  biters  patent  faun  Cliarle>  \\,  hecau*r 
ihey  represented  the  passion  of  our  I.onl ;  ami, 
during  the  reigns  of  Cluirles  VI.,  Charles  \  II.,  ami 
l.oui>  l\..  the  drama  made  a  rapid  progress,  not- 
withstanding the  civil  wars  and  the  distracted  state 
of  France.  At  first  the  mysteries  which  always  re- 
presented some  biblical  or  legendary  history,  were 
considered  rather  as  acts  of  devotion  than  as  an 
amusement  ;  and  the  religious  services  in  the 
churche.s  were  sliorteneil  to  give  the  |<eopIe  time  to 
attend  them,  lint  they  soon  degenerated  into  mere 
travesties  of  the  most  sacred  -uhjects.  The  frater- 
nity at  first  performed  their  plays  in  the  streets,  in 
the  open  air  ;  afterward*,  in  a  hall,  in  the  hospital 
of  the  Trinity,  and.  ot  a  later  jsTiod,  in  tlie  hotel  de 
Hourgogne.  The  <pcctators  were  seated  as  at  pre- 
sent, iu  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  aUive  another 
"tnhln*)%  the  highest  of  which  was  called  parad,*e, 
the  i K hers,  the  jmfaer  **f  Ih-r***/.  &c.  (mh!  the  Father 
was  represented  in  a  long  robe,  surrounded  by 
angels.  seated  upon  u  "taking.  In  tlie  middle  of 
:!if  stage  wa*  hell,  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  whose 
amiiih  o|>eiied  to  let  in  and  out  tlie  devils  which 
.u*)<carcd  i luring  the  play.  The  rest  of  the  stage 
Mjrvsi  n'rd  t  lie  world.  An  alcove  with  u  curtain 
In  muged  to  1 1  if  theatre,  in  which  every  tiling  wa*> 
Mip|«tM«il  f.i  h.ip|*-ii  whicii  couid  not  he  exhilnti-d 
u»  i he  sj^i'talors  .  a-  the  dcliMry  ol  tin*  \iryin,  « :r 


cu  incisions,  Ke.  <  >n  bolli  sides  of  I 
benches,  upon  which  the  actors  lai 
of  their  J  >er  forma  nee,  as  tliey  nevei 
until  Uiey  liad  finished  tlieir  parts, 
were  not  divided  into  acts,  but  days 
performance  lasted  as  many  days  as  i 
sions,  which  were  generally  so  lomrtl 
interrupted  for  some  liours,  merely  tu 
ers  time  to  eat.  Tlie  mysteries  wrr 
dramatised  histories,  in  whicii  the  wh 
I  arson's  life  was  represented.  Ilbuj 
not  mucli  regarded  in  them.  Th 
instance,  was  represented  as  a  |k 
Homau  governor  of  Judea  as  a  Moliai 
tragic  ami  comic  were  mixed  togeth 
ridiculous  way.  The  crucifixion  of 
the  martyriloin  of  a  saint,  was  su» 
buffooneries  of  the  clown.  Parts  of 
sung,  some  even  in  choruses.  Th 
principally  iambic  lines  of  ilinereiit 
was  the  infancy  of  the  art.  ily  tlie  « 
teries  spnuig  up  the  plays  of  the  H 
corporation  of  legal  and  judicial  ofli< 
the  privilege  of  superintending  |»ubli 
the  n*ign  of  I'hilip  tlie  Fair,  tiiey  ha 
mission  to  receive  pupils  to  assist 
duties.  These  clerks  afterwunk  fon 
tion,  tlie  head  of  which  was  called  th 
znehe  ;  and,  excitcil  by  the  success  of 
they  invented  a  new  s|»ecie*  of  plays- 
und  farces,  which  they  |H'rtormetl  urn 
e/err*  t/r  la  liazoche.  Tliey  perfon 
private  Iioiim'S  ;  but  a  theatre  was  at 
them  in  the  royal  palace.  Some  of 
played  much  wit  and  humour,  as  appi 
remains  which  liave  come  down  to  u 
which  served  as  afterpieces  to  tlie  u 
of  diffen*nt  kinds,  historical,  fabuloi 
and  consisted  of  short  lays,  in  ver* 
cliaracters  drawn  from  real  life,  with 
license  and  comic  power.  The  n 
anions  them  is  the  witty  farce  of  the 
vproUihly  tir-t  represented  aliout  14V 
maintains  it.se If  upon  the  Fn-nrh  slat 
led  by  Hnieys  and  Palapr.it),  and  w| 
decidetl  influence  upon  the  mmir 
Fn'iuii.  Pierre  Blanche!  is  said  to 
author.  The  piece  is  nule  as  a  who 
logue  has  a  spirit  am!  ease  whk-h  h 
clinrac trriied  tlie  French  come«ly.  11m 
maintained  themselves  in  favour  at 
centuries ;  but  their  indecency  am 
liecitme  a  public  scandal.  'J  be  pari 
idly  caused  tlie  theatres  to  be  shut, 
actors  were  all  thrown  into  prison ;  ai 
soiiety  was  aliolished.  About  the  s 
this,  a  third  society  was  formed,  callc 
leithuat  rare  (f  it  fan*  sua*  sottri).  Its 
young  men  of  good  families  ;  their 
called  the  prince  ufftttl*  (primer  4e*  t 
|»erfonuaiices  were  called  folftr*  ft 
were  satirical  plays,  having  no  other 
lash  fools,  and  to  ridicule  individual 
persons  in  hitrh  life.  For  this  pnrpi 
|»ersoiiincatuin  was  used,  ami  the  ch 
ami  their  gramlmamma.  Stupidtfy,  w| 
into  the  service  of  tlie  worM,&r..app 
l^-rsoiis.  These  **4\r*.  performed  on 
lie  places,  were  re«Tivitl  with  ereal 
tliat  tlie  Haaiche  exrluuiged  then* 
them.  As  early  a«  tlie  time  of  Charle 
omipany  receive  1  a  prhrilege.  Bat 
oih'Ii  a  license,  that  their  |>lays  wen 
i  he  cenMirdiip  of  the  f«rluuuent,  u 
!  .-.ii:ci-    I  :    ami   as  thev   rv\nled  I 
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t-  and  inscriptions,  ill  order  lu  do- 
■JuaJs,  a  new  ordef  of  parliament 
W7.  Their  most  brilliant  period  was 
11..  and  sliortly  nficr  the  famous  poet 
K  (th*  favourite  cf  the  great  quern 
aids)  IwaTOii  member  ni  the*/* :ieiv, 
xlly  abolished  in  IGlg.  Both  these 
;  played  gratuitously.  Not  so  the 
■  gntiioM,  whose  prices  the  parliament 
.  . ..!  to  limit.  ■  hi  condition  of  an 
at  of  1000  livres  to  the  poor,  they 


performing  which  occasionally 
tbcts.  Meanwliile  the  nirpiiiii nance 
an  and  Greek  Literature  bail  lierome 
in  France,  Ibrontrli  the  invention  of 
ml  tragedies  of  Sophocles  anil  Htiri- 
comediesof  Tin  in,.,  tin,  1  appeared  in 
Bom,  and  thus  the  French  drnu.a.wliicli 
rt  Henry  II..  «M  sdently  preparing 
I  Jodelle  (died  !S57),  who  had  lieen 
v  hoiil  i.l'  llu-  il.is-ic.s.  wrote  plays-,  nf 
■1  hitherto  been  no  mode!  In  Prunes, 
■te  the  French  drama  tlmt  diriclimi 
"er  tine*  retained.  Jodelle  conceived 
/making  the  Greek  drama  die  model 
,  aud  eflected  a  total  reform  of  the 
.  The  first  piece  of  this  kind,  in 
ticml    literature,   was  his   corned;    in 

S liable*,  Eugcnrou  le  Renamtre,  nnil 
;  Captive  Cleopatra  (in  which  we 
at  chorus),  which  Jodelle  wrote  with 
outh,  and  in  which  he  played  himself, 
is  friends,  as  Hemi  Belfeau  and  Jean- 
B  Ibbi.  This  performance,  which 
1  of  the  old  theatre  In  Paris,  was  re- 
a*  greatest  applause,  by  a  nuiaerous 
ary  II.,  who  was  present,  rewarded 
S  500  crowns  from  his  private  pur.e. 
ml  best  work  is  the   tragedy  of   I  >irl< 


u  the  n 


thnlf 


had   her  l.npe  de  V 

n:r>Niit«|u  Lire.  Jielellc  iiaroduced  tin- 
net  of  the  dine  Aristotelian  unities 
!•!;  lusliiri.al  manner,  excluded  every, 
uml,  nnd  took  his  subjects  from  llo- 
tt  history;  but  hi-  personages  nil 
•!.-ra  ireiieliineii,  nnd  with  a  most  vio- 
Lkm  of  the  rhetorical  character  uf  die 
J'.d.'ile*  friends,  followed  in  the  pa  lb 
"f'Tnil  ;  llie y  funned  the  society  cnl- 
b  r'ruitritMr,  of  which  llnii-iml  was  llie 
t  siar,  Jodelle  was  succ— hilly  ii.il- 
Pejroasc,  author  of  MpIhi  :_niij.u-;ircil 
£rsl  tragedy  in  llie  rhymed  Alrxiui- 
«(  Mill  used  ;  by  Greviil,  a  writer  of 
i  Ma.-m-dc-St-Gelais.  nutJior  of  the 
nphwitsbu,  ia  prose  ;  by  Jean  de  lu 
'■■■I  111*  toiiihuiir  tnii.'1'dy  /.n  Famine; 
•bo,  in  bus  ctirf-.t'a-itrre,  llipiiolytp 
ill.!]  In-  [ircileciAsiiri  by  tin-  harmony 
"d  "bo  first  ventured  to  bring  other 
rales   Greeks,    Romans,    and    'lurks. 

'■J'-!;i-Kivey.  who  di-nii-.-.ii-l.i  .1  l.ini- 
n  comedy.  Thus  the  second  halt' of 
century  was  the  period  in  which 
tic  poetry  ws 


eiil    lj.jli.li 


,i..-i  of  i; 
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which  is  still  esteemed;  Rotrou,  whose  I'micrttai  1% 
yet  played  at  tin-  theatre  Fntncai*;  Durjer,  Jiaro, 
Sec.,  who  united  elegance  of  expression,  sound  judg. 
ment,  and  a  refilled  taste,  went  fur  beyond  those 
who  preceded  them.  At  length  appeared  the  great 
Pierre  Corneille,  eclipsing  all  bis  predecessors.  He 
had  the  rare  talent  of  niakiui;  yrent  clmracters 
speak  llie  language  ol  passion  with  dignity.  Ho 
first  showed  his  nation  a  mudel  uf  iragic  power  and 
elevated  style  ;  yet  he  himself  bent  under  the  yoke 
of  rigid  criticism  aud  prejudice.  He  is  the  otdy 
French  poet,  on  ivlmm  the  French  l.estow  llie  epi- 
tliet  of  greul.  Medea  was  his  first  tragedy ;  the 
Cid,  Cinna,  PoIyrur.tr.  nod  Kinl.^iine  u  re  considered 
his  masterpieces.  Jean  Racine  became  the  favourite 
of  Lie  nation  in  tragedy.  His  first  tragedy  was 
Let  Frerta  Rancmis.  His  Andromnclic  llliriT)  was 
received  with  as  morii  nppliui-e  in  the  Cid  had  \tte\i 
thirty  years  before.  Ratine  became  die  man  of  his 
age  and  his  nation.     Ho   is  die   most  polished  and 

'  -degnnt  of  die  tragic  writers  of  France.    Poeli- 

ildnena  appenred  Id  him  conLrnry  tu  good 
taste  ;  die  tone  uf  die  court  was  bis  cousumt  model. 
AUialie  is  his  best  piece.  Voltaire  is  die  third  great 
tragic  poet  of  die  French,  und  his  Zaire  and  Maiio- 
inel  arc  admired  as  musteriiiecea,  Voltaire  caused 
the  stage  to  be  enlarged  and  more  highly  adorned; 
but  the  costume  si  ill  reman  nil  iiiom^fuous  with  llie 
clinraclers;  Roman  and  Greektragedieswereplayed 
in  hoops  and  long  perukes.  At  the  lima  of  the  revo- 
lution, Talma,  jvui'h'd  by  David,  first  reformed  this 
abuse,  al'lerthe  impulse  hud  already  Well  given  by 
Clairon  (q.  v.).  The  elder  Crrbillon  closes  die  list 
of  French  tragic  writers  of  the  first  class.  To  the, 
second  belong  Tlioma-  I'oriieiJJe,  Laliisse,  Guimotidc- 
de-Ui-Touchc,  Lefranc,  Luharpe,  Leinierre,  I)u 
Belloi,  &c.  Dideivit  introdncnl  die  sentimental 
comedy  in  his  Prre  de  Famille  and  bis  Fitt  Katurel. 
Among-  tile  more  recent  in- .;.-■.  !  «  Jn> 

adapted  several  tragedies  of  Slmkspeore  to  the 
"-  neb  stage,  nnd  -huwed   n  mil   nii^iiialily  and  fire 

shed  by  [lower  and  tenderness ;  l.egauve,  Le- 
rcicr,  KiC.  Lrs  TemplUrs,  by  Rayuoiianl,  Ids 
only  tragedy,  has  given  him  a  deserved  reputation. 
The  hero  of  i/iiuliiin  was  ihe  favourite  part  of'I'nlma. 
.bmy"s  Sj/!t-t,  the  '  '/t.:<  Siciliennes  and  the  I'uria  of 
Delavigne,  and  the  Clm-is  uf  \  ieuaet,  are  among  the 
chief  ornaments  of  modem  French  tragedy.  These 
audioes  have  entered  on  a  new  path,  overstepping 
the  limits  which  the  iiuitalioa  ui  llie  classics  had  set 
lo  French  tragedy,  and  leav  inf;  the  dei.'hiniatory  elo- 
quence which  had  previously  luriued  so  essential  a 
part  of  it.  It  has  been  already  mentionnl,  that 
French  come.ly  orisinateil  widi  the  liircts  of  the 
Huaiche,  particularly  n  itli  thai  of  the  Avocat  Patelin 
and  the  aufiea  uf  tin.  i-afnim  .urn*  stim-i.  Jodelle  in- 
Iroduced  a  refurui  into  ibe  cnuiedy  likewise.  His 
first  couiedy,  the  Alilmt  Famine,  in  the  manner  of 
'"  'rence,  was  iidniiicd  by  llie  court  and  die  city.  It 
j  llie  tlrst  rciftilur  national  coair-dy,  with  charac- 
■s  adapted  to  the  asrc  and  vvitbuiit  allegoric  pcr- 
nagei.  The  Wit  in  it  h  rude  aud  indecent,  lu 
]5(ia,  die  bruth.rs  De-la-Taille  wrote  comedies  in 
Ittenipls  were  made  to  unite  die  favourite 
puclry  with  the  drama.  The  moralities 
i-d  inlii  jiastoral  plays,  in  which  Christ  wns 
:rrioiuand  (hechurch  die  bride.  The  ctd- 
f  Irue  comedy  was  continuisd  by  Pierredi- 
his  comedies  were  founded  chiefly  uu  in> 

id  ' e  -  .rpri-.s.    In  165^,  ttte  "  brethren 

-urn  "  bnacd  their  privilege  to  a  society  of 
nil,  itudir  die  munr  of  troupe  dr  tu  wwe- 
■  i  >. .  elisL.  to  tbii  day.  They  played  in  the 
llourgoyiie.    Shortly  after,  Henry  HI.  fill,  d 
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\  rntvv  with  i  Ihwii',  w li'>m  le  brought  IrtJin  Vu.,ci\  |  r'lyilr  d»-  inn*f/u*-.  "Flic  rich  una  ir  wain  «t  j 
"I'lir-y  culled  llirmselve*  1 cW"*/  (|i#'*i|»U*  who  elidtu-  !  dious  |ioclry  of  tjuiuaull  fitted  him  to  be  U 
wmred  to  please).  W  hen  ti4«-y  heiMii  to  play  in  the  ii|K-ni  writ*  n*.  He.  is  the  inu«t  musical  pu 
hotel  df  Hoiirifoirne,  p<*ut  crowd*  of  jieopie  went  to  nation.  Duchc.  (  uropislruu.  and  FoMrnrtk 
see  them.  Fanes  ot  all  kin. Is  l*»came  popular  ;  him.  Tin*  pastoral  piece*  of  iIm*  latter  en 
c\cn  Kiflii'lii'ii  did  not  diMlain  the  joke.*  of  thr  <ir;*  only  in  tliat  affected  age.  Huii>!arl  ile  la  Mil 
timHitmur,  the  clown  of  the  Parisian*.  The  Italian  in  all  brunches  of  the  drama,  but  «h  not  i 
itrl>r,  hum  was  supplanted  in  the  French  farce  by  tlu-  '  tmiriii^li»*«i.  Tlu*  t-oink'  o|*-ra  originated 
'laUihn  ami  Turliipiu,  who  played  comic  |<nrts  of  circum-tance  tiuit,  in  1707,  ilur  |Kipular  tin 
servants,  and  were  extremely  j»opiilar  in  tiie  time  of.  tlu*  lair*  hail  been  prohiliited.  Mure  cunnr 
l.oiiit  \1V.  (onicille  first  felt  the  want  of  a  true  ■  then  given  to  the  /'audrrilteg,  and  tiir  puu 
character-piece  ;  \ur  was  iiiim'Ii  less  retrained  by  pre-  ,  dialogue  wa«*  supplied  by  |4UUomime.  lit 
judices  in  the  comedy  tluin  in  tiie  tragedy.  Hi*  \  was  m»  successful,  that  die  interdict*  41  «a» 
youthful  trials  in  comedy  are  later,  more  correct,  and  movrd.  Muruuux's  plays  are  unWtrd  aud 
decent  tluin  anything  which  had  l>een  known  before  (  Hoissy  and  Si  l-'oix  enriched  tiie  French  Uu 
in  France,  in  the  comic  drama.     Me  liad  but  just  ,  some  witty  productions.     I'iron  was  fame 

iiicvlmusiihle  wit,  hut  only  one  of  Lis  cm 
Mefrttmtmir,  lias  maintained  itself  on  the 
died  1773.  Gressel's  Mevlumt  is  still  , 
Sedaiue's  comic  operas  ami  comedies  were 
Iteaumarchais,  whose  sentimental  pieces  In 
obtained  applause,  delighted  tiie  public  by 
hhr  dr  .Vr</A,  and  by  its continuation,  Lr  Mt 
1'iiiam.  The  latter  piece  was  represent/id 
three  times  in  succession,  after  its  first  a|f 
in  1 7H-I— a  distinction  which,  no  doubt,  1*  r 
lie  ascribed  to  its  bold  mlirule  of  Uv  highri 
tluin  to  ils  intrinsic  value.  <olie„  Faean.  Mu 
Fa bre  dFglamine.  tailhava.  Laujon.  Lay 
c: ui-s  de  Neufcliateau.  are  <4»mc  of  the  mM 


fini^latl  bi<  eighteenth  year,  when  he  wrote  tiis 
comeily  J/i7#"/e.  Mis  later  work,  the  l.iar.  Ls  the  first 
French  comic  character-piece  of  classical  value. 
As  a  writer  of  o|htus,  he  ili-tinjuisheil  himself  by 
his  .Im/ruHirifa.  The  comedy  of  Kaciue,  Lv*  Phir- 
«/////•>,  is  full  of  comic  |miwci*.  Hut  Jean  liapti^te 
I'ocuueliu,  called  Molnrr,  bom  in  luA),  i«  at 
the  hei&il  of  FreiK-h  writers  of  mmeily.  LyE- 
tu;ir<li  was  the  first  piece  by  which  he  liecame 
known.  I(i>  theatre  >oou  liec:iine  the  mo*t  fre- 
(iueut«il  in  Paris.  His  company  received  the 
honorary  liile  ro/miiitim  urtlimiirrs  tlu  roi.  \\  eha>e 
thirty-live  i'ciiiniies  of  his.  He  playi\l  himself,  and 
always  >\ith  applause,  and  communicated  his  own 


•pirit  to  his  cmiipuny.  He  iinilnl  the  Miuly  of  nature  I  ot'  recent  writers.     Collin  d'Harleville**  /'« 


wiih  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  dramatic  art.  His 
1  fat's  f/'f/^rr/'/FartuH'e  and  the  Misanthrope,  became 
iikhIcIs  of  the  higher  comedy.  To  the  si.-cond  class 
o\'  his  comedies  belong  the  character-piece*  in  prise, 
ot  which  L'Jcttrr,  (imr^tr  Jhttiilin,  and  /*•  Hour- 
i.-f  ■»«  (irittUhnmiif,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The 
manner  of  these  is  more  free,  and  the  humour  more 
broad.  He  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  to  his 
humour  in  those  pieces  in  which  lie  often  introduced 
music  and  pantomime,  such  lis  Lv*  Fuurbcrir*  t/r 
Si'tipiM,  Muusiftir  *tr  /'«//nw/w^r«//r,  and  1st'  Mtiludr 
nnn^inuirr.  'I  he  comic  was  carried,  in  these  pieces, 
to  a  height  which  it  had  never  reached  since  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  old  (Jreck  comedy.  Moliere's  piece* 
on  festival  occasions  merely  prove  the  remarkable 


wTsiiility  ot  his  talent.     The  French  comic  writers    maun,  are  the  most  celebrated  amunr 


hat(un\  f//mTtH*taNt.  I/ffpitmi*trm  and  Let  1 
tii  HsfHi^nr  are  full  of  truth  ami  mlen*4.  A 
who*e  L*m  Ktourdt*  and  Lr  Shmjmt  d  Amtr% 
^rreat  favour,  writes  witii  much  ta>te.  H 
muse  luis  been  ethicated  in  Um*  x'Ikxj!  of  tfa 
ricanl,  wlio  liad  written  liiiny-five  conwdM 
his  fortietli  year,  knows  how  to  comhuir  g* 
mondity.  The  tragic  writer,  l^memer. 
written  two  comtslies,  Pinto  and  J*la*/',  vi 
sess  a  rare  interest.  Biboule  plraard  by 
trial.  L\tsxtu,hln'  <//•  Famillr.  Aiauiiie  tbi 
seuliiiM-ntal  ciniieihes  are  distineuislied  Jf< 
Latiarpe.  L'JUr  de  /  K/tt'e.  by  Boniily.  aod 
di-  Smmrtitrm  by  lieniardiii  de  St  Pierre.  • 
au.luir  of  the  /  rstale,  F.tienne,  K»menai\L  . 


kept  themselves  free  from  the  prejudices  which 
shackled  the  tragic  authors.  Flays  of  intrigue  wen* 
less  [Kjpular  tluin  cliaracler-pieces.  None  of  the 
later  jKieLs  came  so  near  to  M  olid  re,  in  delicacy  and 
< 'oi  1  tic  power,  as  Itegnard  (q.v.),  (I(il7  to  17CKI). 
Dancourt  was  inexliaustibie  in  the  invention  of<romic 
situations,  he  4 i rand  was  more  negligent  in  his 
style,  but  full  of  comic  merriment.  His  Jnmir  tout 
lr  Mn/idr  is  Mill  |ierfonned.  Shows  ami  bullets  ren- 
dered his  comedies  still  more  attractive.  Huron,  a 
celebrated  actor  of  his  time,  endeavoured  to  i  mi  tale  ' 
the  more  elevated  cfiaracter-picccs  of  Moliere.  D11- 
frcMiy  wrote  good  conversation  pieces.  Montfleury 
was  the  first  who  wrote  tragedies  in  the  Spani>h 
manner,  with  comic  interludes.  Le  Sage  also  imi- 
tated the  Spanish,  though  not  in  the  same  way.  He 
likewise  wrote  many  ]iopular  comic  operas  tor  the 
flit'u'frr  df /h  foirr.  Deslmiches  was  the  first  wl  10, 
by  investigations  into  the  objects  of  the  drama,  begun 

10  misapprehend  the  true  nature  ot'  comedy,  and  to  '  new  principles  are  firmly  established,  la 
render  the  comic  elVe<t  sulKmlinate  to  the  moral  aim  a  great  cliauge  lias  already  taken  |4kc  t 
He  excelled  in  tiaichimr  sceiK's.  No  writer  lias  oro-  |  revolution  ;  ami  numtrous  amJam,  m  . 
iIimiiI  finer  delineauons of cluinicterstluui  DesUmdies.  1  ColIiud'Hurleville,  Duval.  l'kard,&r.,hBv 
Hergenic,  Hoursiult.  Hnieys,  La  Font,  Fa  I  a  prat,  and  fully  substituted  die  comedy  of  intrifrue  far 
the  yomurer  (onu-ille,  were  some  of  the  most  ]M>pu-  ■  acter-pieces  of  Moliere.  liul  io  trapcrdy. 
litr  «oiu|m>s4ts  of  farces.  Si  nee  Corneille's  Jndn>-  \ialion  from  the  old  standard  b  still  cua^i 
ft-da .  much  luid  also  been  none  for  the  ojHTa.  'Fin*  ■  olleiu-e  against  gootl  taste. 
ui.it ipns  de  Siiurdenc  futinditl,  in  IliW,  the  *W, :iuir  j       MhIth   French    Literature.     Tlir    Tree 


authors  in  the  serious  opera ;  MonTel. 
Duval,   Dieulafoi.    Fits,  Scribe  and  H 
comic  oj^era  and  the  randeritte. 

A  glance  at  tiie  history  of  ilie  French  ih 
<-oiiviii«*e  us  that  Corneille,  Kacine,  Mul 
Voltaire  gave  its  present  form  to  the  Freadfe 
and  time  only  can  determine  whether  a  1 
shall  be  o|>cned  in  the  «lirecUon  to  which  thf 
*r/n*d,  as  it  is  called,  lias  iminted,  ami  a  1 
riou  of  the  art  shall  he  fixed  by  some  cm 
uenius.  II itlierto,  Uie  increased  acqnamn 
Stuikspf-are,  ami  tiie  views  of  Diderot.  BeM 
Mercier,  and  others,  deviating  more  or  ami 
old  classical  school,  have  not  prodttcrd  ma 
If.  however,  we  may  venture  a  coojectarr. 
seem  tliat  Fraiaxs  s*»  totally  changed  b*  u 
tion,  and  iu  close  literary  intercuune  1 
and   liermany,  i-aniKtt  fur  ever  1  - 

sianiLinl,  tiioiigh  a  long  time  may  iwm!  b 
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■  *j  feu  not  escaped  the  hflnmnr  at  the 
■uo  of  the  age,  anil  of  the  heated 
■U  ilUrfi  Jmve  rent  society  hi  France. 
-  palurLloiu  of  line  years  have  excited 
jnpaiuia  as  the)  were  connected  with 
.  i-iiiii.il  ■ji(.--tii  mi-,  which  luivf  en  traced 
»rfi!ltaethuikiiigri«rt  of  France.  The 
•t  et  works  cm   jKiliUcul  economy   and 

. ;  ■  Ji  km  huh  ippMMd,  bear  testi- 
i  (real  intwest  taken  in  ihese  subjects, 
i  Vmnstrationt  rar  /a  Literature  et  ,ur 
m  Fnuce  oh  ISme  Sirofe  (Paris,  ISSI), 

mIMdo  lili*  puijlt.    Til*   language  itsctf. 

tmfk  of  Madame  de  Stael,  has  not  es- 
atkw.  Laraux,  in  his  A'ii»b«b  Diction- 
Ufir  FniHeniie.  armed  Willi  the  iren- 

■  1-. ji.ii;--  of  mften  of  the  seventeenth 
*k  centimes,  attacked  the  more  limited 
■.fawnry  of  the  academy,  showing  a 
km  lad  composition  entirely  ioreisii  to 
r>gf  taut  work.     Charles  Pougeus'  !/><■- 


Uigti  Fniitfff,  Iiu.  and  M  i >ii  u;>  p ■[(-'■■ 
ikiPmrrheMFruncaii  (.'id  flit.,  18M3). 
•urfa.  K  rent  a'teuLiou  has  ii.rn  excited 
nbrncal  writings  nnd  lectures  of  Victor 
Iticorts  of  He  Cieriuulij,  LuromiiTuiAri-. 
Ing,  Amis  {Sgsthac  mmenet  de  Philo- 
-..ISSlj.Tousyiiiil  (£*.m"  *«rlaMa„iere 
-»™t  *j  tram/ormeat  n  Itlcet,  188.1), 
Juried  the  public  mind  to  tin'  ileptirtuicui 
it  ThegeneraJ  prineiplesof  luw.tolhe 
id  Unjiiinais-s  work,  .W  fti  Bastoimade 
&m  finaitt  (1835),  gave  an  impulse, 

«f  tin  wiuntry.  have  been  more  deeply 
I.  l>ithnitlorieally  and  scientifically.  The 

Oerlenry  hate  attracted  philosophical 
™oi  rrlieion  also.  Benjamin  Constant. 
Dr  <*  Religion,  contideree  dans  n  Source, 
«»  Dtceloppement  (8  vols.  I8«5).  has 
affinal  acineness;  while  the  nhl).:  Mi 

I-.  Kth  edition,  lvi.-j).!md  in  In-  .mailer 
i  «r«fPM  canudiree  dan,  ,n  Rapport. 
•  politique  rt  aril,  shows  llow    !.f    imp    I 

»»>  ti>  he  substituted  in  the  place  i.f 
II*  hi-terj  of  ihereneneration  of  1 1  mi  e 
*fe  rtbly  treated  in  F  mi  we  than  in  any 
"7-  HjnTenel's  Hulvire  det  Eivitemrittxtlv 
ua.  18*3,  sijo,.,  3  vols.),  lliuWs  work, 

>  HirCm-  dr  fa  Regeneration  de  In  Grerc 
n- l^-'j;.  :i|'|'i,;ir','l  at  tin-  moment  when 
Wirtom  ,f,j  Craitadt*  (8 ih  edition,  1 820), 
ufarr ./«  Bas-Empirc.  edit.  noi/a.  fieTKf 
*irX«i,j-Mrtrfiii,  retraced  the  events  of 
H'laW*  l~,a,ngex  dan'  la  II/piM.  dr.  (Tu- 
fa t»To.iral,ly  distinguished.     The  pro. 
'irfun  earlier  period  have  been  re-edited 
■ferl'ilhtrt.hj  Allais,  and.  >iW  rfr  ir' 
nnVpKu  r.-fdrtce  mOji/.-;»',i«,'-j». 
**.  IWI),  and  accompanied  by  nnmcro 
foch  liisiory.    Among  ibo-c  which  ali".. 
'  "irlii-r  history,  are  Vwtleetian  d-'t  fit; 
—In.  par  Bu<-h;n  ;    f'nl/ivlions  rlri    .1 
'•I'  *  if  listen  Hr   Fraarr.   hy   (Inrw 


■hKf'n./wi,,,,.)  (See  Memiun. 
*l  llelhare.  1-aereielle,  at» 
"lire  hi.-i..rj  of  FnuiiT  and 
I  «f  tlif  revolution-  by   Mig 


Italwut,  and  Lacrelelle.  have  been  very  rj.ten-.ivHy 
read.  For  recent  times,  Lacretelle's  Hiitoirr  d* 
France  depuii  la  Reitaaration  may  he  eininiltcd. 
Beiitha  tlieae  (ienrral  works,  valunble  reseurcbes 
liuve  been  made  in  repinl  to  •■ei-anite  periods  (Failci 
drill  de  la  France  depuii  I'flM-crtnre  dre  Satabtei 
Jusi/ii'en  1831  ;  Jauflroi's  Fait!'  de  iAntuvhie; 
Uarginet's  HUtoire  da  Gouvernrment  feudal).  Ill 
regard  to  the  ancient  hisinry  of  Fruoce,  the  learned 
and  ingenious  treatises  of  Cuiiot  (tVinwand  Lecimi): 
Hie  works  of  the  brothers  Thinrry  mi  the  Gauls  and 
^uniiaii"  ;  liliranteV  Itittmre  rfr,<  Ihifidi:  Hmirgufae 
de  la  Maiioit  de  lalvii ;  liengnol's  Let  Jaifi  d  ftcci- 
dent,  on  litehercheB  stir  IE/at  cieii.  It  Coinmrrer  rt 
la  Litterature  det  Jai/ii  en  France,  en  Italic  rt  rn 
/■:.,«/,'„  i'  peiiJaut  In  iii/iyen  Age;  Kepping'a  fliitnire 
det  Expiditnau  marilimn  dn  Xotmantlt  ci  de  Irvr 
Etablisie.mmU  en  France  flu  Xihc.  Sirrfc ;  the  tiit- 
toire  de  la  Sic.  Bnrtlielmy  d'aprti  lei  C/iroiiiquci, 
1826;  the  ttim'nret  et  Cvrretpandancr  de  Daplcuii- 
Marnav  pour  itrvir  a  I  Hiitoirr.  de  la  USfiirviatri/n. 
Kic.  are  of  great  value.  (luiaifs  Histiirj  of  llie 
English  Revolution,  and  Hani's  History  of  Venice, 
arc  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  that 
modern  history  lias  received.  A  great  number  of 
places,  historically  important  for  their  monuments, 
or  on  account  of  rvent-  of  wliieli  [hey  have  been  tile 
theatre,  have  bii-o  cininlly  exmiiincd,  and  many 
interesting  works  luivi-  tmtmXOa  in  Ihis  department 
(Dulaure's  Hiitoire  Pfyiioac  de  Pari)  (*f  edition, 
18il),and  Hiitoirr  ilex  Eneirani  de  ParU  ;  Monit- 
mem  de  la  France,  per  At,  ilr  Lnoanlc,  njid  Atdv/ui- 
tfi  de  VAltace,  par  Uolberry  ct  Schv-eigliauier). 
Fiction  is  obliged  to  assume  the  historical  garb  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  muse,  whose  works  have  been  trans- 
lated and  imitated  (as  in  Tristan  le  I'oyageur  ou  la 
From  au  XH'me.  Steele,  par  Monticur  de  Mar- 
c'""'^'y).  But  oi  tills  department,  the  productions  ol 
Victor  Hugo  are  riri'-emincnily  distinguished.  Some 
novels,  however.  ih--(  ribe  the  manners  of  the  age,  a" 


'S  Tun  age  JW 
y    state   of  fee 


uHress 


1    Oar 


de  Salm, 

gliKiiny  pictures,  and  the  cuuntess  de  Souza's  Vom- 
t.„r  dr  Fa-e;/  Dramatic  literature  also  presents  a 
cti-hI  niimlHT  .if  works,  in  which  Souniet  anil  Vieti- 
nel  Eiiileavonr  to  emiiliitc  the  tame  of  the  old  trneic 
writers;  while  the  sportive  Scribe.  Delavigne,  IJa- 
hriel,  and  t^lmoml  {the  authors  of  Jocko,  Dram*  d 
sriiinl  S/wtitrlr).  liriiif-Nis;  lijrwanl  [lie  strangest  sub- 

jerts.are  sure  of  apjilnuse   In ill  quarters.     I'll 

tliis  subject,  Geoffroy's  Courx  dr  Litle'ralare  drama- 
t'l/ae,  anil  Lemercter's  llemnrqiies  larleil-anaex  ct  let 
maavaises  Jinioratimn  draaaila/ai's,  may  lie  con- 
sulted. The  lamented  Talma,  in  bis  Bijlesitm*  mr 
hekain  et  tur  I' Art  tliriilmlr,  cmleavuured  to  pre- 
si-rvc,  at  len-t,  tin-  [rail. 'unit  of  Ilis  art.     Intercourse 

with  other  i-oui lias    ntnidueed  new  opinions  on 

many  subject-  of  hi.  r.ittii",  entirely  opposed  lo  the 
old  i-iil  i  ■-.  ■  .1  I'ffiv  h  crnict-m.  The  partisans  of  these 
Irutot  ■■  .11-.  ,i>'  .ai.e.1  tin:  nmafitk  school.  The 
eh.-n-al  s.lio.,1  may  be  styled  the  legitimes  of  litera- 
ture, while  the  romantic  area  sort  ot  literary  liberals, 
actively  eiisneeil  in  combining  old  jircjudices  and 
.  it-  r-  (See  /--■  Clattiaae  et  le  l.-manta/vepar  llaaar- 
L-iraiinit,  and  E.-ni  .utr  In  Literature  ramanliifiie, 
1888.)  At  the  head  of  one  party  is  Lamarline, 
initl»>rof  \\w  S!''-ii:-tati:,-ir  ^-i.'.jma.who.byliis  Chant 
■la  Sucre,  brought  himself  n  llllill  the  sunshine  of 
c.Mirt  favour.  Ai  tin-  lu.-iiil  of  llieother  is  Delavigne, 
.,  :  'i  pi'  mi'  the  Vn,i,:iiii;tiicx.  More  light  than  both 
and  more  French  in  idt-as  and  r\[  ns-iou,  is  Heranger, 
milhor  ppf  I  liiiiismii,  ami  Clm ■nna.i  laiucellei,  which 
art'  in  l.tgln  r  favmir  with  the  public  tlian  they  were 
w  nh  the  attorney-  of  the  crown,  under  lite  bte  dv. 
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nasty.  The  monuments  of  distant  ]h  riods  are  alto 
brought  to  light  by  the  iiuliistry  of  French  scholars, 
ni  in  shown  by  Mctin's  Human  du  Hmard,  uml  CS nil- 
laume's  Itrchcrchv*  *ur  les  Autrurs  dan*  IrsyurU 
Jjttfontainr  a  pu  trouvrr  Irs  Sujrts  de  »es  Fahlrs 
Suifi's  continuation  of  (Jinguene  s  Hisfoire  Littcruirr 
de  Vila  lie  is  u  valuable  cuntribution  to  the  history  of 
literature.  ScIioH's  Hist,  dr  la  Litferature  Hreruur 
(¥il  edition,  18mo.),  tlaultier's  Essai  sur  la  Litttra- 
lure  Persanne,  the  valuable  contributions  in  tlie 
Journal  Asiatiaue^  and  those  in  the  memoirs  of 
learned  societies  and  in  the  journals  (Revue  En*y- 
clop,  Ilullrtin  unieersrl,  par  Frrussae),  are  well 
known  to  the  literary  public.  Mariner's  Dirt  ion  a. 
dr*  Ourrage*  a non if turs  rt  psrmlouymes,  2d  edition, 
Itenouards  Annul,  dr  C I  m  primer  ie  dr*  Aides %  2d 
edit.,  as  also  the  Catalogue  drs  Livres  imprimis  sur 
/  V/i  m,  prove  that  bibliography  is  cultivated  in  France 
with  pal  ami  ability.  See  Houcharlat's  lours  dr 
Litterature%  fiiisunt  Suite  au  Lycec,  dc  la  Harpe, 
18*0.  S?  vols.) 

French  Slat  hematics  in  the  IWk  Century,  In 
mathematics,  pure  as  well  as  mixed,  the  French  have 
been  so  much  distinguished  in  modern  times,  l»y  the 
unlotir  of  their  researches  and  the  brilliancy  of  their 
results,  that  the  sii|>eriority  over  all  the  nations  of 
Kurojic  may  ]>erha}>s  lie  adjudged  to  them.  Consi- 
dering the  imjM)rtance  of  the  works,  rather  than  the 
order  of  the  matter,  and  confining  ourselves  to  a  mere 
sketch,  we  may  mention  among  the  French  mathe- 
maticians of  this  period,  first,  Laplace  >r|.  v.),  who  in 
his  Miraniune  celeste  (Paris,  18*3,5  vols.  4 to,  trans- 
lated into  Knglish  by  doctor  liowditch,  with  exten- 
sive notes,)  lias  given  the  laws  of  the  most  compli- 
cated motions  of  the  celestial  world,  am),  with  the 
aid  of  a  perfect  analysis,  has  completed  the  fabric,  of 
which  the  foundation  had  been  laid  by  Newton's 
Philosophise  naturalis  Principia  mathemntiru.  The 
results  of  those  great  calculations  are  also  contained 
in  his  Krpwiition  du  Systcme  du  Monde  (4th  edition, 
Paris,  1813,  £  vols.),  on  which  Hasscnfrhtz's  (ours 
de  phusit/ue  rrteste  (Paris,  1803)  is  a  commentary. 
Fnuicoeiir's  Traite  elemcutairr  de  Mrcanique  (4th 
edition,  Paris,  18')7)  is  a  good  introduction  to  the 
study  of  celestial  mechanics.  The  means  of  further 
investigation  may  be  found  in  Lagrange's  Mrcaniour 
anafvtit/uc%  Prony's  Mrcaniour  philosophufue^  and 
Caruot's  I'rinri/te*  de  /' Eouitibre  rt  du  Mou  cement. 
In  the  branch  of  astronomy,  Lalande  had  already 
published  the  third  edition  of  his  Astronomic^  3  vols., 
4to  (in  170*),  when  Delambre  published  his  Astro- 
mie  thi'oritfue  rt  pnitione  (Paris,  1814.  3  vols.,  4 to; 
Abrrgr,  1  vol.  8vo),  and  I  Hot  supplied  the  wants  of 
a  more  extensive  public,  by  his  Traitc  elvmentuire 
d  Astritnumir  phjfsioue  (2d  edit.,  Paris,  1811,  3  vols.) 
I  iii  it's  Traite  de  physique  experiment  ale  vt  mathrma- 
tifuc  (Pari*,  181(1.  4  vols.),  of  which  there  is  a  Prin* 
t'fe'mentaire.  is  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  period 
on  the  subject  which  ii  treats.  In  the  department  of 
geodesy  and  topography,  Puissant,  in  his  Trade  dr 
(irMtrsie  (2d  cd.,  Paris,  181!),  *  vols.,  4 to),  ami  Traitc 
dr  Topograph  ie  d"  Arpentage  rt  dr  Sire  I  lenient  (afd 
edition,  Paris,  18*0,  4to),  has  furnished  two  classical 
works.  In  the  branch  of  hydraulics,  Prony's  Archi- 
tecture hydra  uliuue  bears  a  high  character;  ami, 
among  the  recent  works  on  military  mathematics, 
< lav  tie  Vernon's  Traite  d\drt  militaire  et  de  Fvrti- 
tii-ifiun  (Paris,  1S<)5,  *  vols.,  4U0  deserves  a  favour- 
able mention .  Nor  liave  pure  mathematics  1>eeii  less 
enriched  in  this  period.  Luc  range's  Theorie  drs 
FfnrtiuHS  ami /y/ if/ urn  (*d  edition.  Paris,  IS  13,  4 to), 
a i ill  the  same  author''*  Lectins  du  Catculdrs  Fonction*% 
wiili  a  commentary,  forming  a  scipiel  to  the  preced- 
ing work,  are  iudi<«]tens..hle  as  an  introduction  to  the 
mi  rets  of  the  higher  analysis,  which  have  been 


exposed  in  their  wi<lr<4  extent  Iry  I 
Traitr  du  Catcul  dtffireutirt  rt  du  1 
(Pans,  3  vols.  4 to),  which  is  surpav* 
ou  this  subject,  in  comprehensive  und  p 
Among  tile  elementary  works,  llew: 
Mathematiuue.  5  vols.,  has  always  b> 
Analytical  geometry  lias  been  eiirichrd 
Kssai  de  (itomitrie  analytufue  (5th 
1813);  trigonometry  by  Ijutoix  in 
Trigonometric  rrctili^ne  rt  sphrrtmw  ^i 
1813),  and  descriptive  geometry  by  th 
Eh' torus  de  Geometric  descripttre  (4th 
1N|*).  The  recent  works  on  algebra 
able;  the  Compliment  d'Algrbrr  (3d 
1804),  by  Lacroix.  deserves  to  be  me 
place'*  analytical  and  philosophical  ev» 
trine  of  chances,  Essai  philosoph.  sur  I 
(4th  edit.,  Paris.  18 1  y).  ami  Lacroi 
Catcul  des  Prohahilitfs  (Paris,  IS  HO. 
this  short  survey  of  the  most  im^rtau 
mathematical  department  iu  France  «J 
century. 

French  School  of  Painting.  Tlie  t 
Komans  had  introduced  into  (iaul  wri 
by  the  devastations  of  tlie  Normans. 
catioiLs  of  tlie  revival  of  paUiting  ar 
miniature  nieces  which  are  anion?  it 
the  royal  library.  Charles  the  Ibid  1 
and  invited  artists  from  (Jreece  to  Fi 
William  tlie  Conqueror,  a  great  nun 
paintings  were  finished.  In  die  reiini 
the  arts  liegan  to  flourish,  particular] 
glass.  The  enamel  paintings.  wlia 
l*cnmc  known  imder  the  name  of  Ema\ 
also  attained  a  higlier  decree  of  perl 
period.  With  tlie  reign  of  I.ouis  1\.  i 
epoch  for  tlie  arts.  His  adventures  ai 
to  the  Holy  I^and  funiislied  tlie  artists  « 
materials,  as  did  tlie  adventures  of  Joa 
sul>sequent  period.  Ileiie  the  IjoikI, 
(N)ets,  belonged  to  the  celel>rated  u 
iifleeiitli  century.  His  j  tort  rait,  by  Ii 
served  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  Hut  i 
French  painting  pro|icrly  Itcgiii*  « id 
Francis  I.,  when  it  flourished  under  tl 
tlie  Italian*.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  went 
1515,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  the  king 
Sarto  was  in  his  service  fi*  several  ye« 
Itossi,  known  under  tlie  name  of  Maitre 
first  court  |iainter  in  1 530,  and  dira-iu 
rations  at  Fontainebleau.  As  painting 
was  commonly  connected  with  stucco 
I.  invited  Primaticcio  to  Paris,  and 
cliambcrlain.  He  was  followed  bv  i 
who  formed  a  colony  of  artists  ulu 
(i reeks,  iu  ancient  times  in  Home.  [V* 
on  this  point,  see  the  life  of  Kenvrni 
himself.)  Engravers  multiplied  the  « 
txiinebleau,  which  constituted  a  school 
painters.  Francis  Clouct,  called  Jmntt, 
of  Lyons,  were  tlie  first  native  portrait 
better  cast.  The  French  disunfuish 
particularly  in  glass. emerald,  anJnuns 
and  in  tapestry.  They  used  art  as  aa 
embellish  menu  rather  than  assomethinj 
tiered;  their  genius  appeared  in  the 
academical  Ritner  than  in  tlie  poetic 
who  wa&  employeil  by  pope  Julius  II 
windows  of  the  Vatican,  invited  the 
(Maude  and<iuillauinede  Marseille U 
hi  in.  With  Jean  Cousin,  Iwrn  at  Sow 
who  was  living  iu  15MJ,  commences  tl 
brated  French  imiuters.  He  wa»  jtoI 
in  the  rules  of  perspective  ami  an-hi 
piiintings  on  ^luss,  purticulaiiy  Umbw  u 
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■  Paris. are  celebrated  lib  oil-painting: 
the  ibry  of  judgment,  in  the  convent  of 

near  Vincr.nnes,  was  the  «rst  historical 

considerable  site.  Francis  I.  encou- 
jd  liis  ctnilemporaries  to  emulate  each 

production  of  works  of  art,  which  he 
iting  with  them  many  excellent  works  of 
lyhne!,  and  Michael  Angelo.  This  whs 
-  of  Hie  museum  to  Paris.  At  that  time, 
ore  of  gobelins-tapestry  was  esltibli-hed. 
inrt,  bom  m  Paris  in  1567,  formed  liinv 
rty  after  Michael  Angelo,  and  was  made 
r  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Hardly, 
I  French  art  begun  lu  flourish,  when  it 
:  a  hot-house  plant,  owin£  prineipallv  to 
MBS  which  prevailed  at  the  courts  of 
■a)  Charles  IX.  Art  was  profeued  for 
rpaust,  and  lost  its  purity  and  elevation; 
some  incorrect. the  colouring  feeble  and 
■coy.  In  Simon  Vouet  (bom  in  Paris  in 
in  1041)  France  had  a  distil iguished 
1,  who  established  a  school,  and  purified 

t  ta-te.  He  l.n.l  v  tiled  tin-  ha-l.  mill 
■If  in  Venice  and  Rome.  Mis  Style  was 
knated.  lie  was  employed  to  paint  the 
li-'Lin^uishfl  persons,  which  lind  been 
dip  of  Champagne.  He  afterwards  fell 
*A  manner.  Le  Hrun,  Le  Sueur,  J.  II. 
ard,  Du  Fresnoy,  Chaperon,  Dorigny, 
brothers,  Auhui  and  Claude,  were  his 

most  celebrated  contemporaries  were 
rt,  Allemand,  Perrier,  Quuilin,  Varin, 
a  was  the  master  of  the  treat  Nicholas- 

is  called  the  Fretrfi  Raphael.  He  was 
dely,  in  169J,  and  descended  from  a 
hduced  family.  He  received  his  edti- 
Jy  in  Rome.  His  elevated  manner, 
■oing,  and  noble  simplicity,  were  not 
*  the  court  of  Uuis  XIV.,  where  no- 
1  arnica  it  bore  the  character  of  pomp 
r.     Poussin  wasn  philosophical  painter  ; 

works  often  awaken  serious  rellrclion. 
irst  painter  of  landscapes  in  the  heroic 
li.sciple.  lia^jiar  Iluglicl.  who  adiij-li'd 

I'oussin,  was  particularly  distinguished 
<  pointer.  The  other  celebrated  artists 
1  are,  l.e  Valentin,  burn  at  Coloiuiers  in 
1632.     He  formed  himself  lifter  Corn- 

■owesy-d  more  boldness  and  power  tlian 
rrdece-sors.     Jacques  Hlancliard.  burn 

in  1038,  received  the  surname  nf  the 
h.  and  was  the  most  perfect  colniui-t 

Claude  Cclee,  called  Utiude  Lnrrmm; 
.and  died  in  HWi,  the  must  eminent 
inter  of  any  ace.  formed  himself  entirely 
■veau  was  distinguished  lor  I  lie  strength 
r  his  compositions.     The  two  Miguards 

f, hampapne.  were  also  celebrated — the 

,  Nicholas,  called  Miruari/  if  Jiw'gimii, 

as  a  portrait  painter ;  the  younger, 
d  Slignard  le  flvnaM,  lor  his  masterly 
I  his  fri?scti-painiini;s.  one  of  the  finest 
w  cupola  of  the  church  of  Vnl  de  Grace 
■ch  contains  more  Hum  ^tXI  figures.  He 
1610,  and  died  in    tfiflfi,      He  also  una- 

;  his  style  and  il.edi.. nn-  ..I  I,  -  eol, air- 
known  :  thej  mi  it  Liu  one  "I  the  fir-l 
France  has 
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oberr. 


*[|Ml   he  1,-llde   l,'u,-.-'.l   I, i J  Cll^t'.Aillps.    mil 

tlie  greatest  assiduity.     His  style  is  simple,  noble, 

Iuiet ;  his  drawing  is  correct  -  his  colouring  is  ten- 
or, hilt  wants  force.  His  principal  wink  is  the  life 
of  St  Bruno,  in  twenty- two  pictures.  His  worksare. 
little  known  out  nf  France.  Charles  le  Brim,  hum 
iu  IfitS,  ami  died  in  I  MX),  is  celebrated.  All  these 
artists  had  obtained  Itieir  reputation  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  love  fur  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence was  prejudicial  to  the  art.  l.e  Bnm  was 
the  only  painter  who  reai  ln-d  lii-  ineatest  celebrity 
in  his  reign.  His  celebrated  masterpiece,  represent- 
ing- Alexander  visiting  the  captive  family  of  Darius, 
was  painted  under  the  eyes  of  liie  king,  who  had 
assigned  the  painter  a  room  near  his  own  apartments 
at  Fonlninlilrau.  His  works  are  very  numerous. 
They  all  exhibit  genius,  fire,  and  ease.  They  are 
cliaracteriied,  however,  by  llw*  genuine  French  style, 
ami  a  tendency  to  the  theatrical.  Through  his  influ- 
ence, Colliert  established  the  Freneh  academies  of 
art  in  Rome  and  Pan-  ;  the  latter"!'  which  served  to 
oppose  the  despotism  of  the  academy  of  St  Luke  in 
Paris.  After  Le  Hrun.  the  Freneh  artists  deviated 
from  the  right  path,  and  neglected  tlie  study  of  tile 
great  Italian  masters.  Le  Hrun,  being  desirous  of 
having  his  works  multiplied,  had  persuaded  many 
distinguished  young  ani-i-  to  become  engravers. 
The  most  eminent  aiming  them  are  liirard  Atidrun, 
■I.  Mariette,  and  Gabriel  le  Bnm.  The  artists  of  the 
following  period  of  the  most  note,  are  Mala,  the 
brothers  i'oiurni-..  called  rtintr<:iripiii,H.  distinguished 
as  painters  of  bottle-scenes;  Nuel  Coy  pel  and  his 
son,  Antoine,  whose  inventive  imagination  and  beau- 
tiful colouring  procured  tin  m  universal  applause,  but 


i-ho  mistook  theatrical  e 


Sueur.  l.an  in  MilT,  di.s 
■■If  «  iilmut  liui  iiuf  ever 
works  of  Ka  jihad.  wiLl 


■xccllent  painters.  Vivien,  .louvenet,  Cheron,  1'ar- 
rticel,  Silvestre,  De  i.nrgilliere,  Rigaud,  Andre,  La 
Fage,  were  industrious  and  able  artist*  of  that  period, 
yet  not  entirely  free  from  affectation.  Watteau,  who 
[tainted  only  little  sportive  piclures,  in  a  very  afl'ecled 

XV.,  the  taste  for  mirrors,  fur  pastil  painting,  and 
for  cameos,  eniin  ly  supplanted  true  art.  Loriot 
discovered  at  that  lime  i  hi-  urt  of  living  [>a  sill-colours. 
The  family  V anion  lira  In  trim  to  arrest  the  decline 
of  ttiste ;  they,  wilb  Ant.  I'estie,  Pierre  Snbleyrus, 
und  Le  Maine,  mid  lit  have  -ueeei  deil.  had  not  f  hris- 
lopher  Huet  and  I'liiiui-  Boucher  eiR-cltd  the  total 
ruin  of  the  art.  The  latter,  who  was  bum  in  17(11, 
and  died  in  177",  devoted  himself  entirely  to  subjects 
of  the  lowest  ileljuur-ln-n  und  nun  ability.  No  painter 
lias  ever  profaned  art  like  Boucher.  Attii-et,  born 
at  Dole  in  170a.  went,  iu  17:17,  at  the  invitation  uf 
the  Christian  uii--sioutLi-ies,  to  I'eLin.  where  the  em- 
peror of  China  ami  tlie  grandees  uf  the  empire  were 
so  much  ul rased  with  bis  performances,  that  be 
establishetl  n  school  for  drawing;  uinl  was  constantly 
employed  fur  I  In  -  i  inpemr,  u-|io  iiiteudeil  to  bestow 
mi  him  the  dignity  uf  a  mandarin.  He  died  there  in 
17K1.  Altera  linn;  reign  of  corrupt  taste  in  France, 
the  first  itppeamner  of  a  reform  is  presented  in  the 
wurksof  Jos_  Veruet  -i|.  v.), a  huidseape  painler.  Iinrn 
iu  171-1,  died  in  17S0.  His  n-presen  tat  ions  of  the 
sea,  in  all  its  diflereut  uspcel.s,  and  bis  views  of  sea- 
ports, are  inimitable.     SiroiiL'  feeling,  a  rich  ima((i- 

nuluin,  ami  tin  -emitted  study  of  nature,  were  [lie 

causes  of  bis  success.  Count  Caylus,  bom  in  1008, 
died  in  1706,  a  zealous  auli<puiry,  did  much  lor 
French  art,  and  founded  prilcs  fur  the  eucouraga- 
■i,i-nt  of  artists.  Cn-use,  who  is  often  willed  tile 
,11'mlt-T  of Ihf  griif*,  hum-  appeared.  He  was  luiru 
at  'luiimu-s  in  HL'ii.  nn.l  died  in  I  ROD.  He  may  be 
railed  the  true  ualinniil  painter  of  the  French;  fur 
lus  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  are  entirely  taken 
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from  domestic  life,  exhibit  the  most  characteristic 
traits  of  tint  French  maimer  of  thinking  ami  feeling. 
His  pictures  tire,  executed  in  n  simple  and  lovely 
style,  but  are  nut  entirely  free  from  all  eolation.    He 
was  the  inventor  of  tliut  popular  si>ecies  of  works, 
called  tableaux  dr  genrr.      Vien,  l>orii  in  1715.  at 
Montpellier,  became  the  first  reformer  of  taste,  and 
the  father  and  Nestor  of  the  modem  school.     II w 
painting?  are  distinguished  by  a  noble  simplicity, 
correct  design,  and  fiuthful  imitation  of  nature.    The 
celebrated  David  (q.  ▼.),  the  founder  of  the  present 
French  school,  was  his  disciple.     This  artist  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  rigid  study  of  antiques  and 
of  nature,  and  thus  gave  ri>e  to  a  purer  style  and  a 
more  correct  drawing  than  had  ever  before  existnl 
in  France.     I  lis  influence  in  refining  the  taste  of  his 
nation,  his  leal  and  unremitted  industry,  his  affection 
for,  and  paternal  interest  in,  hi*  disciples,  are  un- 
paralleled  in  the  whole  history  of  art.     Vincent. 
Kegnault,  and  Menageot,  are  distinguished  contem- 
porary artists.     The  revolution  broke  out,  and,  in 
17U1,  all  institutions  of  art  were  aliolishcd  by  the 
national  assembly.     'Hie  most  precious  works  of  art 
were  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  populace ;  but  the 
artists  were  inspired  with  a  new  spirit.     A  society 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  national  republican 
society  uf  artists,  to  the  meetings  of  which,  in  the 
Louvre,  every  cilisen  had  free  access.    The  principal 
events  of  the  revolution  were  the  subjects  that  en- 
gaged their   |H'iicils ;   and,  if  the  expression  was 
harsh  and  exaggerated,  the  insipid  manner  of  the 
former  period  entirely  disappeared.     In  the  reign 
of  Napoleon,  every  thing  conspired  powerfully  to 
promote  the  arts,  and  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished artists  appeared.    The  three  most  celebrated 
schools  of  painting  were  those  of  David,  Kegnault 
and  Vincent.     Among  the  disciples  of  David  was 
Drouais,  who  died  earljr,  at  Rome,  in  1788.     His 
love  of  all  that  was  sublime,  and  good,  and  noble, 
his  tenderness,  and  his  high  standard  of  excellence, 
would  prolmbly  have  made  him  the  greatest  of  French 
artists.     (Jeranl,  who  gained  celebrity  by  his  great 
historical   painting,   representing    the   entrance   of 
Henry  IV.  into  Paris,  stands  at  the  head  of  David's 
living  disciples,     tiros,  Ingres,  I'eytavin,  Hennequin, 
Mention,    Serangeli,    Mad.    l*aville-Leroux,    Mad. 
Angelique,  Mongei,  Mad.    Harbier-Vnlbonne,   Van 
Bret  and  Richard  (of  Lyons),  are  among  the  m«M 
distinguished  of  his  uupils.     Richard  executes  ro- 
mantic scenes  from  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
with  great  delicacy,  uniting  the  charms  of  a  fine 
distribution  of  light  and  those  of  aerial  and  linear 
jierspective.     Kegnault  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
second  school.      His  own  works  are  correct  and 
pleasing,  although  they  remind  us  of  the  old  style. 
1 1  is  most  distinguished  pupil  is(iuerin,  an  artist  of 
the  first  rank.     Of  his  other  pupils.  Landon  (editor 
of   the    Annate*    dn    Muter),    Menjaud.    Blondel, 
Moreau.  and  especially  the  portrait  painter  Robert 
le  Fevre,  deserve  mention.     Kegnault  has  educated 
many  female   artists;    and  several  of  his  female 
pupils   are   very  distinguished,  as,    Mad.   Auxon. 
Lenoir,   Romany,   Mile.    Lorimier,   Re'noit,   Davin- 
Mirvaux,  &c.     Among  the  older  artists  in  Paris, 
Vincent,  \al  (Srenee,  Taillasson,  Peyron,  Monsiau, 
Le  Thiers  and  Pnidhon  (who  lias  taken  Correggio 
for  his  pattern),  deserve  honourable  mention,  (iirodet 
(died   in    lfttf).   a    historical    painter,   Isabey  and 
Augiistin.  miniature  painters;  Drolling,  painter  of 
com  ersntion -pieces  ;  KedoiU>,  an  excellent  (winter 
of  flowers ;   Valenciennes   the   landscape   painter  ; 
M;id.  (la  inlet  (the  wife  of  an  able  statuary),  a  suc- 
ce«.v  r  of  Greuie  ;  Mad.  Kinder,  a  painter  in  enamel, 
and   Deuioycrs,  and  lierwiek,  engravers,  are  orna- 
ment i  of  the  modem  school.     A  great  impulse  was 


given  to  the  talents  of  the  French  uim 
<t>llection  of  works  of  ait,  the  «poil«  of 
Kuropc.  which  so  long  graced  tile  nm«etii 
uiHler  the  *U|>erintendt-iiff  •  of  the  train's  * 
Denou.  Hut  f«-w  of  the  great  number 
French  art  Ms  are  inspired  with  the  cm 
spirit  of  art ;  they  are  often  too  tlaratric 
ing  more  sentimentality  than  d#*j*h  of  frr 
mechanical  part  of  the  art,  however.  thry 
a  n  uistrr ly  manner,  with  ease  and  boUhi 
are  particularly  distinguished  for  their  ea 
deM^ii. 

French  Academy.  A  society  of  learn* 
pi»ets.  having  been  funned  in  Pari*,  in  Iti; 
Richelieu  declared  himself  their  |»rotec 
royal  patent  constituted  them,  in  1635.  tli 
Franca  isr,  ami  fixed  the  number  of  I 
forty.  Richelieu  hated  Cornel  He,  and, 
one  of  the  first  literary  decrees  issued  by  O 
was  to  pronounce  the  Cut  a  miserah 
After  the  death  of  Riclielieu,  the  chancel 
took  the  academy  under  his  |«tronage. 
next  declared  himself  their  protector,  m 
them  a  room  in  the  Louvre,  where  thej 
held  (heir  meetings.  (For  an  account  of  t 
and  doings  of  this  body,  sec*  Academy  ) 
was  converted  into  the  Instifat  d*  Franc* 
charged  with  the  collecting  of  discover 
advancement  of  Uie  arts  and  sciences. 
N;ij*)lcon  divided  the  national  insthuti 
classes :  the  first,  consisting  of  Mxty-thrr 
for  the  physical  and  mathematical  vi 
second  ot  forty,  for  the  French  languagr 
ture ;  the  third  of  forty  members,  ei 
associates,  and  sixty  correspondent s, 
literature  and  history.  The  fourth  class, 
nits,  liad  twenty  members,  eight  foreign 
and  thirty-six  correspondents.  In  1815, 
Inst  it  utr  was  retained  ;  but  the  four  claa 
their  former  names : — Acadimir  drs  Scirt 
mir  Franca  isr,  Acadtmie  drs  Insert]**** 
j  fettrrs,  Acadrmir  dr  Printnrr  et  .Srar/A 
well  known  Iliugraphie  drs  QtHtrante  it 
Francaisr.  Paris,  IMti,  is  more  caustic  ti 

French  Scutjiture.     See  Scttlptmre. 

(  Vi  urch .  The  Catholic  church  of  Franc* 
distinguished  bv  its  independence  of  the 
The  first  fomulation  of  its  privilrrr*  * 

■  the  nragnmtic  sanction,  concluded  I 

I  established  in  this  convention  betweni 

■  the  king,  wen'  confirmed  ami  extca 
!  a  it  a  ft/or  /irr*pnsitionrs  cirri  (iaftitmni  c 
|  dispute  having  arisen  between  Louis  XII 
j  cent  X  I. ,  on  the  riff  lit  {la  repair),  prevk 

!  by  the  kings  of  filling  the  lower  ecclewi 
|  during  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  the 
j  bled  the  French  clergy  at  Pans,  in  W8 
|  up  the  four  propositions  above  mentio 
I  declare  that  power  and  authority  are  gi 

■  to  the  vicar  of  Christ  in  spiritual,  bat  not 
things ;  that  this  power  is  limited  and  r 

;  the  law  of  the  church  and  general  con 

'>  the  sentence  of  the  pone,  is  not  inranab 

I  {irrrf*irmaliil-)%  unless  it  is  sanctioned  by 

the  church.     Napoleon  more  than  once 

.  this  doctrine  in  his  contests  with  the 

1  in  doctrines  ami  ceremonies,  the  liall 

tlois  not  differ  from  the  Catholic  rhurc 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  it  was  adorw 

scholars  and  celebrate*!  preachers— He 

daloue,    Marlon,    FcncTon,  and    Fie 

revolution  overthrew  the  church,  strippt 

of  their  estate",  and  abolished  their 

seminaries.      Bonaparte,  when  first  a 

French  republic,  restored  the  church  by 
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II.      Institutions  fur  the 
clergy  have  since  been  e:,(alili-linl. 

Hnirvh    law   |Mt   recovered   her   ancient 

£*  !™rniiig  *ii<l  eloquence,  although  her 

■»i  literature  lilts  been  enriched  by  such 

ire  anil  (lie  cardinal  Maury,  cue  of  the : 
•bed  preachers  of  the  age.  nnil  the  author  of 
in  work  ou  pulpit  eloquence.     After  the 

lite  Bourbons,  ill  conformity  with  the  papal 
Jctobtr  10,  18#l,  the  number  of  diueeses 
:j;  of  the  inferior  clergy  was  increased.  In 
i  tune,  ihe  efforts  of  a  powerful  party,  which 
t    the   destruction   of  Ihe  freedom   of    the 

church,  by  means  of  the-  Jesuits  and  mis- 
.  were  rocceits  fully  resisted!.  The  president 
i"uwjn  of  Ihe  epLtopal  seminaries  were 
L  ■  IStt.  to  subscrilie  to  the  declaration  of 
bean  church  of  IC82.  and  a  missive  epistle 

a  bj  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  count 
it  louncre.  hi  (he  u  I  tram  mil*  tic  spirit,  was 
*«d  by  llie  government.  Many  bishops,  in 
Jemnly  declared  their  atlherejice  to  the 
of  I68S.  'llie  connexion  between  church 
r  was  dissolved  in  1830. 
it  lirrwii.il  Syttrm.     The  decimal  system  of 

measures,  and  time,  was  introduced  into 
(hiring  the  revolution.  All  measures  ami 
are  reduced  to  one  basis — the  linear  mea- 
rhii  basis,  called  a  mtrre,  is  tin'  ten  million tl) 
one  quarter  of  a  meridian — 3  feet,  0  inches, 

lines  Paris  measure,  or  3  feet,  3  incites, 
yikh.  This  unit,  increased  or  diminished  in 
■al  ratio,  gives  the  other  measures,  which 
goated  by  the  name  of  the  basis,  with  the 
i<t  Latin  numerals  prefixed.  The  Latin 
•  express  division;  the  Greek,  multiplication, 
■ter  are— decern,  10;  cru/am,  100;  mill'. 
he  latter— Jeca,  10  ;  heathm,  100  ;  ckilion, 
■/rsa,  10,000.  The  following  forms,  Ihere- 
■  wed  ilhe  word  metre  being  always  under- 
1.  For  the   division:  rfeci,    ,'„  ;    eenti,  ,',,  ; 

...  2.  For  tlie  multiplication:  i/cm,  10 
\edv,  100  limes;  kilo,  U«X1  limes ;  i«»r™. 
imes.  (The  reader  will  observe,  thul  all  the 
rhich  express  division  end  in  i ,   than  whi.  Ii 

niultipliration,  in  a  or  '■■)  Thus,  BflM, 
1;    *OMlrf,     SiH   feet;    Anone/nr,  .»-'  8 


miles,  three  furlongs  and  15  poles.  The  French 
league,  however,  in  dttm  DJ  |W  "f  France,  has 
been  npjilied  to  different  distances.  The  marine 
league  (SO  to  a  degree)  eipmls  ?n;.3  toiiee,  or  B081 
English  yards  ;  ami  the  uiirunniiiifal  league  (85  to  u 
degree)  equals  tiSi',  French  taunt,  or  1805  riurlisli 
yards.  The  arpetit,  or  acre  id'  kind,  couL-iinril,  in 
general,  100  square  perches;  but  the  perch  varied 
in  different  provinces.  The  old  French  weif " 
gold  ami  silver,  called  poitli  rfe  more,  ; 
pound  or  livre  contain  two  mare*,  1(1  once*.  128 
grot,  384  denier*,  or  1IS1G  grains.  The  Frrcicli 
Fnor«=3T80  grains  troy  weight.  For  commercial 
weight,  llie  /mill'  .//■  marc  was  likewise  used,  and  llie 
quintal  of  100  livres  -  108  lbs.  avoirdupois,  very 
nearly.  Weights  and  measures.  Jiowever,  varied 
considerably  in  llie  different  provinces.  Corn  mea- 
sure was  the  muitltii  IS  ieftrrt,  24  miner,  48  minolt, 
or  1 14  bushels.  Wine  tnensure  was  the  mvid  of  3u 
attWia,  1 44  quartet,  or  5f88  pints.  This  system 
extends  also  to  coins.  .Some  of  the  measures,  bow. 
ever,  luive  particular  deiinm millions.  Among  Iho 
measures  of  length,  for  instance,  the  millimetre  U 
also  called  /rat/ (Vine) ;  the  •■nitiiiietrc.  do igt  (finger) ; 
the  decimetre,  /mime  (palm) ;  Hie  decam'tre,  perche 
(rood).  Among  llie  ruiuire  measures,  the  hectare  is 
(silled  nrpeat  (acre).  Among  llie  measures  of  capa- 
city, Ihe  hectolitre,  artier  (12  bushels) ;  the  kilolitre, 
maid  (barrel),  in  regard  to  tiioui-y,  the  franc  Con. 
stitnles  lie  unit.  It  weighs  5  grummet  (4$  .if  silver, 
with  an  alloy  of  {  of  copper,  and  is  divided  into 
,/,;:„„.,  },[„)  ,-,„/..„„„■.  Ii.nl,  and  HsXIi  parts.  The 
decimal  system  was  also  applied  to  llie  calendar. 
Kach  of  the  twelve  months  was  composed  of  30 
days,  and  divided  into  three  weeks  (decade*),  each 
consisting  of  10  days.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  five,  or, 
in  a  leap  year,  six  inlrmikiry  days  were  added. 
The  day  was  ulso  divided  into  111  hours,  (he  hours 
Applied  to  llie  circle, 


is  divided  into  1 


tiefth 


*w* 


d  of  30), 


The    i 


— 1. 


e,  the  ore  =  100  square  mitre*  ;  2.  of 
asure,  the  il'rre  =  I  rubic  milre  ;  3.  nf  mea- 

capacity,  Ihe  Hire  =1   cubic  i/eeiuiitrr  ]    4. 
is.  the  gramme  =  the  weight  of  I  culiic<™/i 

distilled  water.     The  following  table  will 
ne  reduction  of  these  weights  and 
English,  easy  : 


id  weights  and  measures  of  France  were  as 
I — Long  measure.  The  /'line  or  liillioiu  of 
is  equal  to  6  feet  French,  llie  foot  to  12 
"rench.  and  the  inch  to  12  lines,  each  snh- 
jato  12  points.  76  French  tret  are  nearly 
i  81  English  feet;  or,  more  accurately, 
French  fret,  inches,  or   lines,  equal  *2,B3S 

fcet,  inches,  or  lines.  Thus  t'lie  French 
al<  1*6587  English,  or  1278031  Knglish 
and  heuce  one  'rji«ILsli  fiait  eqmds  11-20 
bx-hm.     The   Fnris  bwu  was  i6\l  English 

In  the  nld  French  riaid  measure,  llie  tietir, 
m,  B  two  French  miles,  each  mile  1000 
jrucr  Ibe  French  league  equals  two  English 


'   -?.i  llie  tiraent  Ciinrlea  Iht  B»ld. 
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FRANCK,   ISLE  OF— FRANCIS  OP  PAULA. 


FRANCE,  Isle  or ;  nn  ancient  province  or 
France,  so  called  because  it  was  originally  bounded 
liy  the  Seine,  Maine,  Ourcq,  Aisne,  and  Oise,  iuhI 
formed  almost  an  island.  It  was  finally  extended 
iniM'h  farther,  and  was  Ixmikled  N.  by  I'icunly.  W. 
by  Normandy,  S.  by  Orleans  and  Nivernais,  and  E. 
by  (luiiu|«ignc.     Sec  Department*. 

FRANC  K,  Nik  of,  or  MAl'HITU'S;  nn  island 
in  the  Indian  sea,  belonging  to  <  J  real  Britain.  It  is 
situated  nlioiit  GOO  miles  E.  of  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar j  between  lir*  58'  ajhl  20°  31'  lat.  S.,  ami 
57v  16  and  57"  46'  Ion.  E.  It  is  of  circular  form, 
about  150  miles  in  circuit,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
rugged  and  pointed  mountains  containing  caves  of 
great  extent.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  said  to  be 
so  high  as  to  lie  covered  with  snow  throughout  the 
year.  The  climate  is  warm,  but,  notwithstanding, 
very  wholesome;  the  air  serene,  and  very  little 
exposed  to  hurricanes.  The  soil  is  generally  red  and 
stony,  though  mountainous  towards  the  sea-coast ; 
but  within  land  there  are  many  spots  both  flat  and 
fertile.  The  whole  island  Is  well  watered.  It  pro- 
duces all  the  trees,  fruits,  and  herbs  which  grow  in 
this  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  great  plenty  ;  ami  is 
famous  for  its  ebony,  esteemed  the  most  solid,  close, 
and  shining  of  any  in  the  world.  <  l  roves  of  oranges, 
both  sweet  and  sour,  are  common,  as  well  as  citrons ; 
and  the  pine-apple  grows  spontaneously  in  very 
great  jMTtmion.  The  island  produces  little  grain, 
or  any  other  useful  vegetable,  except  the  potatoe,  but 
dcfieiidt  for  provisions  almost  entirely  on  liourlion, 
which  is  considered  its  granary.  Hourhon  laving 
no  port,  its  trade  is  carried  on  entirely  by  the 
channel  of  Mauritius.  The  exports  consist  in  excel- 
lent coffee,  a  great  part  of  it  raided  in  Iiourl>on,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  sugar,  and  cloves.  There  are  two 
|Nirts  Port  Louis,  or  North-west  Port,  the  capital, 
and  Fort  IIoiitInmi.  In  1822,  there  were  87,<i03 
inhabitants,  of  whom  10,350  were  white.  13,475  tree 
blacks,  and  G3.709  slaves.  The  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  dcscemlauts  of  noble  French  families, 
are  remarkable  for  their  polished  manners.  Educa- 
tion is  much  attended  to.  The  Lancastrian  method 
of  teaching  is  much  in  use.  The  accounts  of  the 
government  are  kept  in  piastres  of  100  cents,  and 
those  of  the  merchants  in  piastres  of  10  litres,  or 
JMX)  sous.  Since  1820,  the  medium  of  exchange  lias 
l>ecii  principally  paj»er  money,  payable  at  sight  in 
Spanish  dollars.  The  island  was  discovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  tlon  Pedro  Mascarenlias,  a  Por- 
tuguese, and  called  I  Urn  tlo  Crrnu.  Van  Neck,  a 
Dutchman,  having  found  it  uninhabited  in  I59S 
called  it  MauritiN*,  after  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In 
1721,  the  French  took  possession  of  it.  after  it  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Dutch.  In  1810,  it  was 
taken  by  the  British,  und  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
peace  of  1814. 

FRANCIIE-COMTE.orrPPER  IH'RCa'NDY  : 
an  ancient  pro\  ince  of  France,  forming,  at  present, 
the  departments  of  the  Doubs,  of  the  l"pj»er  Saone. 
and  of  the  Jura.  It  was  the  ancient  Sequauia,  and 
f  .rnied  part  of  Mutt  Roman  province,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Hesancon.  In  the  division  of  the  states 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  it  fell  to  Spain ;  but 
Louis  XI\  .  conquered  it  in  1(574,  ami  it  was  ceded 
to  France  hv  the  peace  of  Xiineguen,  in  1678. 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI,  St..  was  bom  at  Assisi, 
in  I'moria.  in  lis?,  and  received  the  baptismal  name 
of .  1 1  #/i  h  .  fie  was  a  ft  erwanls  called  Franris ,  on  ac- 
count of  his  facility  of  speaking  French,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  Italians,  in  commercial  affairs,  for 
which  he  was  destined  by  his  father.  He  was  born, 
says  Hail  let,  with  the  sign  of  a  cross  upon  his 
shoulder,  ami  in  a  stable  ;  in  which  latter  circum- 
stance he  resembled  the  Saviour.  Without  indulging 


in  such  practices  as  were  Cro**ly  vie  it  mi* 
wliose  diaraiHer  was  naturally  yielding,  an 
generous,  did  not  refrain  fnun  the  pleaflv 
world  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  node  of  1 
held,  in  a  dream,  a  quantity  of  arms,  rke 
sign  of  the  crov.  He  asked  for  »»  I 
destined,  and  was  answered,  "for  hiuu 
soldiers."  He  tlien  served  as  a  soldier  in  .-i 
was  informed,  in  auoUter  dream,  thai  hi 
must  be  spiritual.  He  therefore  sold  the 
perty  which  he  possessed,  left  Uie  paternal 
suiiied  the  monastic  habit,  and  girded  uubm 
cord.  He  soon  had  a  great  number  of  foUu* 
in  1210,  his  order  was  confirmed  by  pop 
HI.  Tlie  next  year,  he  received,  fnun  (he 
tines,  a  church  in  the  vicinity  of  Assisi,  i 
the  cradle  of  the  order  of  the  Francwcuw 
rites.  Francis  afterwards  obtained  a  bull  in 
tion  of  his  order,  from  pope  llonorius  111. 
his  disciples  being  anxious  to  have  the  pr 
preaching  in  all  places,  witliout  the  |>enai« 
bishops,  he  answered,  "  Let  us  win  the  gn 
humility  and  respect,  and  inferiors  by  our 
and  example  ;  but  let  our  peculiar  distinct 
liave  no  privileges."  He  tlien  went  nn  a  f 
to  Palestine ;  and,  in  order  to  convert  l 
Meledin,  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chrii 
throwing  himself  into  the  flames.  The  su 
ever,  declined  this  test,  and  dismissed  him  m 
of  respect.  After  his  return,  he  added  t 
classes  «if  his  order,  the  Minorites  and  the 
a  third,  designed  to  embrace  penitent*  of  b 
He  tlien  witlidrcw  to  a  mountain  in  the  J 
There,  if  we  may  believe  the  legend,  he  br 
vision,  a  crucified  seraph,  who  perforated 
luuids,  and  right  sioV.  On  this  account.  Oh 
ccived  the  name  of  *rra/u\ie.  Francis  died 
after,  at  Assisi,  October  4,  l££o.  He  wmi 
a  man  of  great  talents,  who  was  actaaii 
noble  idea  of  teaching  Christianity  to  the 
neglected  of  his  time.     See  Frameiseums. 

FRANCIS  OF  P.M'LA.  founder  of  tin 
the  Minims,  was  born,  in  I41(>,  in  the  city 
in  Calabria.     According  to  some  acuuuut 
descended  from  a  noble  family  in  impo* 
cuinstaiices  ;  but,  according  to  <*ther».  K- , 
illustrious  origin.     His  father  destined  hi 
monastic  life.     At  the  age  of  fourteen,  r 
his  paternal  inheritance,  he  withdrew  to  a 
rock,  slept  on  the  bare  ground,  and   sal 
hunger  with  the  coarsest  food.     He  has 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  when  so  era 
Imt  of  persons  came  to  dwell  in  the  souta 
him,  that  he  obtained,  from  the  archbsss 
seiua,  permission  to  laiikl  a  convene  ami 
Assisted  by  the  iulmbitants  of  the  vir       r. 
ings  were  soon  finished,  and,  fM  1  Jin*. 
reive  a  numerous  society.     1      is  i 
new  order,  which  was,  at  lint.       a.        j 
St   Franris  f  and  was  conn      *,        >«<4 
Sixtus  IV.     In  1 103,  the  statutes  «.         o 
again  confirmed  by  Alexander  VI.,       *r 
of  the  Mini  mm  (Latin,  mi/ihrni,  the  1™»%J. 
of  the  order  was  humility,  and  its  motto  c* 
the  three  usual  vows.  Franris  added  a  far 
keeping  lent  during  the  whole  Tear ;  that  i 
ing  not  only  from  meat,  but  from  • 
kind  of  food  prepared  with  milk,  exi.^ 
of  sickness.     He  practiced  still  jrreatn 
himself.  This  extreme  severity  did  not  new 
crease  of  the  order.  The  fame  of  1 
reached  Louis  XI.  of  France,  the* 
and  tliat  superstitious  tyrant  invited 
Hut  it  was  not  until  he  had  recerreu 
of  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  that  Francis  set  om  M 


received  »>tii  the  highest  I I'u in 1 1 

•m  hiiuself  at  his  feet,  siippli.nlmc. 
his  life.  Francis  an swcred  him  villi 
<d  hi"  presents.  If  !»'  was  uunbh 
mI'  ill-'  kinc.  he  ill.  lease  aided  lllll 
rlth  resignation.  Charles  VIII.  ami  Louis 
'  "l.  with  his  religious,  in  Fiance. 
thin  on  all  affairs  of  importance, 
toy  in  the  park  of  Flessisdes- 
,  an)  one  at  Ambohw,  and  loaded  him  with 
n  and  toknii  of  TMntfltm.      Otter  princes. 

r'r  tiw  Minims  proofs  of  tlieir  favour.     The 
Spain  wished  to  Imvc  die  aider  tatrodoMd 
ok  dominions,  where  they  were    called   the 

-'.  •/  •:■<■■■*.  Ill  COflllOCmdralilHI  Of    till'  deliviT- 

t  Nriip  1  ■>•"  iti-'  Moon,  which  had  been  pre- 
1  by  I'nutcU.     In  Paris,  they  were  culled  tant- 

,-..  I  r_iF  ii,  not*  itliMandiiip  his  rigorous  jii-hI<- 
i\  attained  to  n  great  uge.  lie  died  U  Plessis- 
mm,  April  2,  Ii07,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
•»    year*  after    lib  death,  he   »x  canomied  ; 

■  i  nsli'jlii-  i-tiiui'ti  ceil  liriitcs  lii-  festival  April 

tta-w, 

1KB  L,  kins  -.f  France,  called  by  his  Bnb- 
"  t  »f  literature,  was  born  Bl  Cognac,  in 
ihrr  was  Chnrlr*  of  Orleans,  count  of 
uid  hu  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  He 
thr.intr,  January  1,  1515,  nt  the  nge  of 
n  the  dentil  of  hi*  father-in-law  Louis 
lemiincii  to  support  hit  claims  to 
I.  ml  tu  take  possession  of  the  duchy.  The 
,  ah»  lu»j  istalilislied  the  duke  of  Maximilian 
I  m  Milan,  he  1<I  all  the  principal  passes  ;  but 
•  entered  Italy  over  tlie  A  In-,  by  oilier  nay,. 
*bv  13,  1SI5,  niter  two  Jays'  Betting,  'he 

ta  victory  over  the  Swiss,  who  had  attacked 
QV  plains  of  MoriKUnno.  This  wa  the  fir-t 
•srhich  the  Swiss  had  lost.  They  leli  1(1000 
lead  on  the  field.     In  this  emraircinenl  the  kina 

■xiijiia-  proofs  of  his  valour  and  presence  of 
The  old  mardinl  Trivnlzio,  who  had  fought 
rem  battles,  declared  they  were  all  child's  pla\ 
and  with  this  ciimbat  dr  giant i,  .\la\imiliaii 
i  now  concluded  a  peace  with  liiiinw,  surroii- 
I  Milan,  and  retired  into  France,  where  he 
d  the  rest  of  his  day- in  traiupul  rehremeiu. 
Genoese  declared  for  Francis.     Leu  X..  alarm  id 

•■!.:■•-■-.  met  him  :l!  I tolotnin.  made  peace  with 
mi  gnnted  the  wi  ll-kimwocuiieordate.   A  year 

the  conquest  of  Milan  (15lu),  Charles  I.  pf 
i,  afierwanls  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
3>.  signed  die  treaty  ol   Nujon,  a  principal  Br- 

■f  which  was  the  re.t.tmte t  Navarre.      This 

i,  however,  lasted  hut  a  few  years.  On  die 
i  of  Maximilian  (1619),  Francis  was  one  of 
mpetitors  for  the  empire  ;  bill,  in  spite  of 
■onnoiH  sums  he  expended  to  (ililtiin  the  snf- 
*  of  the  electors,  die  choice  fell  on  Charles. 
.  Ibis  period,  Francis  became  his  rival,  anil 
akn-st  continually  at  war  with  him  ;  first  on 
■t  uf  Navarre,  which  he  won  and  lost  aliao-t 
t  mme  ninmrnt.  He  was  more  fortunate  in 
wj,  whence  he  drove  out  Charles,  who  hail 
id  it,  invaded  Flanders,  and  look  Larulrecy, 
tn  and  seven  1  other  place.-,  llo  the  other  hand. 
1  Milan,  witli  iis  territory ;  and.  what  was  siili 
■FD-nbly  felt  by  him.  tlie  ion-tali!.-  ul  Itoiirlhiu. 
L   by    the    mtriaues   of   the    ipieen  mother,    tu 

France,  went   over  to  Charles.       This    e.reai 

■aider  defeated  the  French  in  Italy,  drove  ll i 

Jke  Alps,  took  Toulon,  and  laid  siege  to  Mar- 
L  Francis  flew  In  the  defence  of  Provence. 
Jke*  delivering  it,  advanced  iatn  the  Milanese. 
id  sree  to  Pavia  (15^4).  Hut,  while  carrying 
s  -i.  ^e  iii  the  midst  of  winter,  lie   was   impru- 


dent enough  In  semi  |ii,i"hhi  et'  his  li..ips  to  at  tempi 
die  conquest  of  Naples,  which  It  fi  him  too  weak  in 
withstand  the  forces  uf  tlie  empemr,  and  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated  ut  I'nviu,  February  S4,  IMS.  lie 
himself,  after  liavine;  two  horses  killed  under  him. 
fell,  with  his  principal  oIKcers.  into  the  kinds  of  die 
enemy.  Though  surrounded,  and  without  hope  of 
rescue,  lie  yet  refused  to  surrender  his  sword  to  a 
Frenrli  officer,  tlie  only  one  wlio  had  followed  ih« 
constnhle.  He  could  not  eiaiare  die  thougtit  dial 
liourlioii  sliould  receive  Ibis  proof  of  his  humiliation. 
l)e  Laiinoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  was  dien  railed,  lo 
whom  lie  gave  up  his  sword.  On  this  ocrniion.  he 
wrote  tu  hlsmodier,  '■  All  is  lost  except  our  honour." 
Francis  was  corriwl  to  Slmtrid,  and  kept  in  contor- 
ment.  He  Could  recover  his  liberty  only  by  slpiini; 
tlie  severe  terms  of  the  treat;  of  January  U,  Ifiifl, 
by  which  he  renounced  his  claims  to  Naples,  Milan, 
Ceiioa,  and  Asti,  the  sovenjignly  of  Flanders  and 
Arlois,  promised  to  ce.le  the  ,!uchy  of  iiurgiuuly,  ami 
to  pay  8,000/100  crowns.  As  security  for  die  fulfil- 
ment of  these  conduiuns.  he  was  ohheed  to  give  up 
liis  two  youngest  sons  (for  whom  lie  was  eXchum.nl 
on  the  frontiers)  as  hostages.  Bui  wfien  I.nnnoy, 
who  mxompaiiieil  him  to  Paris,  as  the  amlmssador  ot 
the  emperor,  demandcil  the  surrender  of  lliirgiunly, 
IVaiitiK  led  him  iniotbe  assembly  of  the  liurpundian 
estates,  who  decbrwi  that  tlie  kink'  hail  no  right  to 
dismember  the  monarchy,  h,  ml.iition  lo  this,  Lan- 
noy  liac!  die  mortiftntinu  r.f  «  itnesMng  llieprocUjmn- 
lion  of  the  lioly  league,  consisting  of  the  pojie,  tlio 
king  of  France,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  all  die 
Italian  powers,  who  rmrecii  to  eb.ck  the  advances  of 
the  emperor.  Francis,  the  soul  of  diis  league,  coni- 
monded  Lantrec  t«  occupy  a  part  of  Lomlmrdy 
(1587).  and  dius  delivered  the  pope  from  the  imperial 
troops.  He  would  likewise  have  taken  Naples,  hnd 
not  the  plague  destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
French  army,  with  their  general  (l;7i*S).  This  loss 
liastenexl  die  pcac.'  of  Cambray,  signed  in  I  SOT.  The 
king  of  France  resigned  a  part  of  his  claims,  and  re- 
turned Rurgundy.  hut  was  obliged  lo  pay  1.800,000 

Lleonoro,  widow  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  sister 
of  the  tmperor.  Hot  this  peace  whs  of  short  dura- 
tion. Milan,  the  constant  object  of  conten  " 
the  LTave  of  the  French,  si  ill  excited  the  ai 
Francis.  In  1536,  he  once  more  invaded  Italy,  ami 
madu  himself  master  of  Savoy,  lint  the  emperor 
mnde  a  descent  upm  Provence,  and  besieged  Mar- 
seilles. In  the  mean  time,  Francis  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Snlimtin  II.  The  imperial  army  could 
not  maintain  itself  in  Provence.  At  length,  at  n 
conference,  which   took   place   at  Nice,  bet ' 


<<<  thi 


pope 


led.     The 


ivest  on 
;  but  ii 


sooner  Imd  he  1.  it  Franc,  than  h-  refu-ed  to  fulfil  his 

caused  the  French  amUis-adors,  wlin  had  been  op 
pointed  to  Venice  and  (  onstantinoplo,  to  be  iniinlered 
on  the  i'o,  and  war  was  ngnin  kindled.  Francis  sent 
anaies  into  Italy.  Iloii-silluii,  and  I.useinbourg. 
Count  d'Enahirn  defeated  the  imperialists  at  Ceri- 
soles,  in  1S4I.  and  rendered  limi-elf  master  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  France  lion  pmmiscd  herself  imjHH-taut  nd- 
vanlagrs  from  an  allinaec  ivith  Sweden  and  Algiers, 
when  I icr  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  alliance  or 
Charles  V.  mid  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  t'nglaml.  The 
nllii-s   iiivniled   I'ieanly   and   Cliiiin|sapic.     The  em. 

I 'IT',  |-    F  -   1 1    !r   |',.l    |,i..;..,;  f   II:;  I -i,  f      I        - :S    ;    |||C    V.  1 1  '  .J 

of  liiiglaa.l  took  lioulogue.      Furl nnately  for  Fmuce, 
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Uip  union  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  (iermaiiy 
against  the  emperor  prevented  him  from  following  up 
his  success,  and  inclined  him  to  a  peace,  which  was 
concluded  at  Crespi,  in  1544.  Charles  resigned  all 
his  claims  oil  Kiirgimdy.  Two  years  after,  |ieac*« 
was  made  with  Kiiglaiid.  Shortly  after  (March. 
Lj-17),  France  died  of  that  disease  which  lind  been 
introduced  into  Ltirope  by  the  discovery  of  America, 
und  which  was  Uicn  considered  inciinihle. 

Francis  I.  fiossessed  a  ciiivalric  and  enterprising 
spirit.  I  lis  generosity,  clemency,  and  love  of  letters 
might  have  renderetl  France  happy,  had  he  been 
content  to  reign  in  fieace.  His  protection  of  letters 
and  the  arts  lias  caused  nmuy  of  his  defects  to  be 
overlooked  by  posterity.  He  lived  at  the  |icriod  of 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  transplanted  into  Franc** 
the  remains  which  had  survived  the  fall  of  the  Cireek 
empire.  The  arts  and  sciences  first  licguu  to  exercise 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  character  mid  manners 
of  the  French  during  his  reign.  In  1334,  he  m-iu 
Jacques  ('artier  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  St  Malo 
to  America,  the  result  of  which  was  the  discovery  uf 
Cnnatla.  Francis  established  the  royul  college,  and 
laid  Uie  fouiulation  of  the  libniry  of  Paris.  Not- 
withstanding his  many  wars,  and  other  great  ex. 
peases,  he  left  a  flourishing  treasury  without  debts. 

FRANCIS  II.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Catharine  of  Medici,  horn  at  Kontainebleau.  Ja- 
niuiry  til,  IAI4.  ascended  the  throne,  on  the  <leathof 
his  father,  July  10.  155<l.  Tlie  year  previous,  he  had 
married  Mary  Stuart,  only  child  of  James  V.,  king  of 
Scotland.  During  his  short  reign  of  seventeen 
months,  were  sown  the  seeds  of  those  evils  which 
afterwards  deflated  France.  The  uncles  of  his  wife. 
F  nine  is  duke  of  (iuise  mid  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
held  the  reins  of  government.  The  latter  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  clergy,  mid  had  charge  of  the  finan- 
ces. The  former  hud  the  direction  of  military  affairs  ; 
and  Itoth  used  their  power  solely  as  a  means  of  gra- 
tifying their  pride  and  avarice.  Antony  of  HourUm, 
king  of  Navarre.  ojkI  his  lwother  Louis,  prince  of 
Com |f«,  provoked  that  two  strangers  should  govern 
the  kingdom,  while  the  princes  of  tlie  blood  were 
removed  from  the  administration,  united  with  the 
f  alvmists  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  (J irises,  who 
wen*  the  protectors  of  the  Catholics.  Ambition  was 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  religion  the  pretext,  and 
the  conspiracy  of  Amlmise  the  first  symptom  of  the 
civil  war.  lhe  war  broke  out  in  March.  LotiO.  The 
prince  of  Condi'  was  the  >ecret  soul,  and  La  Kenan- 
die  the  ostensible  leader.  The  prince  of  Comb',  as 
the  head  of  the  Calvinists,  was  already  condemned 
to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  when  Francis 
II.,  who  was  of  a  feeble  const  it  n  lion,  and  had  long 
been  out  of  health,  died,  ]>eceiul>er  f>.  lofiO,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  loaded 
with  del*,  and  a  prey  to  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 

FKAMTS  I.,  Stki'iikn,  eldest  son  of  Leo|iold 
duke  of  Lorraine.  cmj>eror  of  (>ennany.  was  Iniru  in 
I7')K.  In  1723  he  went  to  Vienna,  und  wus  invented 
with  the  Si lesian  duchy  of  Teschcn.  On  the  deuth 
of  his  father,  in  IT??),  lie  succeeded  to  the  duchirsof 
Lorraine  and  liar,  of  which,  however,  he  did  not  long 
retain  possession.  In  1733,  Stanislaus  Lesciiusky 
was  chosen  king  of  Poland,  on  the  death  of  Frederic 
Augustus  of  Saxony  ;  but.  being  expelled  from  that 
kingdom,  his  son-in-law,  Louis  XV..  demanded  from 
the  eni]ieror  who  had  lieen  his  principal  antagonist, 
an  imiemiiii'icatiiin  for  him.  As  France  had  Ions: 
laid  claims  to  Lorraine,  and  repeatedly  rendered 
herself  mistress  of  it,  it  was  stipulated,  in  the  pre- 
liminary )ieace  of  Vienna.  1735,  that  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  should  cede  tliat  country  to  king  Stanislaus, 
and,  on  his  death,  to  France  tor  ever  ;  ami  that,  in 
return,  hr  should   succeed  to  the  grand  duchy  of 


Tus«?iny,  on  the  death  of  the  grand 
f  J iistii,  the  lost  of  the  Medici.  This  took  p 
In  17:iii.  Francis  liad  married  Maria  Then 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  He  wa 
general  field-marshal  and  ccnerulissimn 
penal  armies,  and,  in  173s,  with  his  on* 
commamled  the  Austrian  armies,  in  Him 
the  Turks.  After  the  death  uf  Charles 
he  was  declared  by  his  wife  co-regent 
hereditary  slates  of  Austria.  Uit  wiihoir 
mitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  udminisui 
the  death  of  Charles  VII.,  he  was  elrc 
in  I74.~f.  notwithstanding  some  opp 
crowned  at  Frankfort,  October  4.  Ilei 
»pruck,  August  IN,  1765.  For  the 
events  of  his  twenty  yean'  reign,  »ee  Tk* 

FKANOS,  >ik  1'iiii.ir,  one  of  tiie  mi 
writers  to  whom  Uie  autliorsliip  of  Juni 
ascribe«lt  was  tlie  son  of  the  translator 
and  born  in  Ireland,  in  1740.  He  w 
partly  under  his  father,  and  afterwards 
school ;  on  leaving  which  he  became  a 
secretary  of  state's  office.  In  17u0.  be 
Portugal  with  the  British  envoy  •  and,  n 
he  obtained  the  situation  of  clerk  in  li» 
miller  lord  Harrington.  He  was  di 
relinquished  Uie  post,  in  consequence  i 
with  that  nobleman  ;  and,  in  1773,  he 
Last  Indies,  where  lie  liecame  a  met 
council  uf  lieiigal.  He  n<»w  distiugiu<d* 
his  opposition  to  the  measures  uf  atntra 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  lieen  uifiiie.i 
sonul  animosity,  the  violence  of  whic 
occasioned  a  duel,  in  which  Mr  Hastings 
eil.  In  1781,  Mr  Francis  returned  to  r 
shortly  after,  was  chosen  mciidier  of  pa 
the  liorough  of  \  anuouth.  in  tlie  Isle  of 
the  house  of  commons,  he  joined  the  ran 
lion ;  and,  on  the  impeachment  of  M 
though  his  name  did  not  appear  as  a  nu 
proceedings  n gainst  that  gentleman,  yet 
supported  them  on  every  occasion.  II 
office  with  the  Whig  administration. 
I  HIS.  He  published  several  political  p* 
the  authorship  of  the  famous  letter  »l 
been  attributed  to  him  upon  very  planed 
See  4  The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  distil 
ing  elm  meter  established,*  Loudon,  in 
review  of  this  work  appeared  in  No.  A7 
hiirgh  Review,  in  which  very  >trong 
addu<-ed  in  support  of  the  hypmhot* 
Franris  being  tlie  author  of  Junius.  'I 
consists  chiefly  in  the  coincidence  uf  di 
Philip's  residence  in  Kngland  and  tlie  | 
the  letters  of  Junius— in  his  connexion' 
office  with  which  Junius  evince*  a  |*cuJ 
aiiee — in  the  iMTsoual  friendship*  of  S 
the  peculiarities  of  phrases  ronunon  to 
n  semblance  of  the  hand-write— and  in  \h 
the  letters  of  Junius  immediately  on  Sir 
apiNiinted  to  n  seat  in  the  supreme  cmn 
Sir  Philip,  we  believe,  disavowed  the  ail 
iijvini  no  one  lias  it  yet  been  more  sal* 

rKAMTS  I.,  Jo^.ni   (haii.es  (U. 
emperor  of  (iermauy,  called  J-Vuaru  i 
of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary,  lluliemnv. 
domiriu,  of  Lombard)-,  am!  Venice.  Ke. 
Austria.  &c,  wn»  Uorn  February  It,  I7i 
the  son  of  the  emj»erur  I^ouold  II.  and  > 
daughter  of  (  harles  1 1 L,  king  of  Sp 
cceded  his  father  in  tlie  lieredoary  stft*« 
March  1,  I7*)£t  und  was  crowned  king 
June  G.  17*12?,  emperor,  July  14,  179*, 
Itohemia,  August  5  of  the  same  yenr. 
ing  been  ileclared  an  empire  (May  18. 
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i  ;iuvn-i  II.  and  proclamation  nf 
IJ  the  tllle  ol  /.rrtwiitiii//  trnf/rnr  '•( 
..  (.lie  e-iah!isliiiieus  -A  (In-  i-unfeder- 

Sluly  ISM%  he  abdhuled  the  crown 
and  lierman  king,  and  resigned 

■I'  r!i--  tienann  empire. 
;  a  nian  of  very   liltlr   ijiE.  il ( ■  l-uil 
riend  to  justice.     In  die  fUlovvuii: 

■■  ij'.ii  ttatnnv  ul' lil.  rciliil.  lint  little 
■d  lo  him  personally,  us  is  i^encnilly 
■arclu.  He  was  educnled.  nt  first. 
'  be  father,  at  Florence,  mid  altcr- 
r,  la*  emperor  Joseph  II.,  at  Vlrii- 

uf  twenty.  Francis  aiviiiiipnuied  Ins 
uga  aninst  (he  'lurks,  and  mi  the 

W(m  Bkt  ifcinf  miwiiil  nf  llm 
m  was  united  with  London. 


v  Smth.  In  17BS,  be 
*■  dwlarcd  war  against  liiiu  (April 
e  '•(  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  (See 
via  al  first  took  purl  will]  him,  hut 
jded  a  separate  peace,  with  llm  re- 
jwever,  lie  continued  tlie  war  with 

the  placed  himself  at  tin-  head  uf 
dierlandi       Animated  by  the  pre. 
March,  they  defeated   the    French 
eau  and  Lnndrccy.  which  they  tap- 
ed  the   bloody  battle  of  Tom-nay 
■  ,;■■  ■■  ■■]"  I  Ir.iliiui:,  Innivver.  refined 


1,  to  return  tu  Vienna.      'I  In?  pence 

,  (October  17,  17HT)  procured  him 
M  In  IIBO.IM  entered  into  a  new 
prbuidand  Russia  ajplMttti  rcpuli- 

I(n--iii.'inil  Austria  were  r in-lli-il 

peace  of  Luncvulc.  Ill  ISOo,  war 
jet-een  Austria  and  France.     But, 

(if  .\u--terliiz  ((j.  v.i.  Deeemlier  a, 
■  i  mi  iirmi-lii'p  niiil  Ivi.si.  uf  a  treai  j 
per-tiniil  iiili'rvii-u' Ip'livrrn  Francis 
nf  uf  France,  iit  the  hivunar  uf  (lie 
aw  nl"  i'r^tjiiiff  was  signed  on  Ihe 
montli.  In  txOiiand  1W1T.  iliirin- 
France  oil  the  one  side,  iin.il  Russia 
tin-  oilier.  Francis  1  observed  the 
ilily,  and  offered  (April  3,  1W)T)  his 
rn  the  coiilciiduiK  parlies,  but  in 
[In-  pn>cliiiaatioii  uf  Francis,  nil- 
■uple  nf  Austria,  April  8,  18011.  the 
uij  in  hi?  nniue.  hi-  ilei-lnnuiiiN  nf 
ec.  March  27.  ISIH),  and  the  estub 
nil   llirnii^himt   his  empire.  -Iiowcil 

war  than  after  the  peace  uf  Tilsit, 

Jer  and  Napoleon. 

year  IWJEt  was  a  period  of  reveries, 

>  .ired  in  1"'  t'le  fiiuuilatimi  nf  :i  ]  it- 
ilh  the  gigantic  power  of  France. 
MM  n  ■Bared  to  ihe  Air-Irian  num. 
.  By  the  roBrriagt  nf  1 
Louisa,  in  >'ri[Kilei.ui.  ;i  ■.'■■■-  j  it 
i.tn  ilie-  f.vi.  iiiiperial  Inn  -■• 
Mnrij  I'licri-.ii.  ilnn^hler  nl  I  i  r.li- 
jftheTwoSieili.-.  Beted. 6]  nw 
,of  whnm  Bevi  n  ^re  slill  livme  arid 
■'hn.'iii  I  (  Li:tIc,  '-  hi  in  I '  ,  i.nw 
tria,  Bj  his  fir-t  marriam  »ttii 
-s  ijf  IV  urtciiilxTU,  ii  i  id  liy  Iii--  ilnr.l. 
ii<.-i  Ki-ntrix.  yoiinacsi  dnushter  of 
■an).  BTcluluke  of  Anstrin,  duke  ol 
-■iit,.-.,iirUi.li',!  iii  tMW.Iiehnd  mi 
fninh  nifc  wns  Charlotte,  second 


■IiiurIiUt  of  Mniiiinliiiii  Jan'pli.  km);  nf  ilnvaria 
(divorcMl  from  her  ttnt  linsbond,  tlie  king  of  V  ui- 
teinl»ri>,  ill  JflBUBTJ,  IS  11.  and  married  to  uW  I'm 
peror  Francis  in  .".nveinlier,  ISlf).  il»  liiiuily  lir, 
that  was  to  land  Austria  and  Frumv,  could  Dot  "[' 
|ic*6e  tile  atnbiliau  of  bin  nai-tii-lnw  ;  and,  althou^li 
the  emperor  Frninin,  at  ilic  iiieiuimlile  inii  i>  !■■■..  ;i 
Hresileii,  in  ISIS,  united  with  liiiu.  f«t  lliis  uniin 
win  nf  jliort  dumlioii.  In  1813,  fmuft  I.  eulcml 
into  mi  alliance  with  Russia  and  Pnnaia  tfttari 
France,  Slid  was  jiesent  tn  ilic  •  lose  .if  Un;  cnnie-i. 
During  a  space  ofeiglil  luonttis  (fiom  Dctola-r,  1SH, 
to  .May,  IM:-1,  tlie  greattf  part  .if  il.r  .  n|... 
50Tereignn  were  aiwenibled  nt  (lie  eeugrrss  hi  bin 
capital.  By  tlie  tnaiiesof  peiieei  nnclinli.l  m  i'mi  , 
and  the  treaty  eonduded  uitli  Ilnvaria,  April  14. 
18 IB,  Francis  1.  Iieciuiie  iJie  >m  i  ii-i.;n  .it  a  nnmu-| 
such  us  none  of  bis  once-inrs  eie.r  swayed.  He  died 
outlie  3d  of  March,  1835, 

FRANCISCANS,  or  MINORITES  (fralrr*  mma- 
™,  as  thry  were  eallnl  by  llitir  foiuider,  in  token 
of  iuiiiiility).  are  the  lucjnbrn  of  tlie  religious  onler 
established  by  St  Francis  of  Asslsi  (q.  v.),  in  1208, 
by  collecting  fiilluweis  iii-nr  ilie  i  linicli  of  Forlicrlla 
or  Portiuucula,  at  Assisi,  in  Naples.  Tlie  order  vv.s 
distil i i;iiislinl  tij  vows  nf  absolute  poverty,  and  n 
renunciation  of  ilu-  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  win 
intended  to  serve  the  church  by  Its  caie  of  the 
religions  state  of  the  people,  m  neglected  by  the 
secular  clergy  of  tlial  lime.  Learning  and  intel- 
lectual aciMuiplishmeuLs  iii  members  were  not  to 
aim  after.  St  Francis  likewise  strictly  prohibited 
Jus  followers  from  [KisseMbing  any  property  whatever. 
The  rule  of  ttir-  order,  siiurtinoed  by  the  pope,  in 
1210  and  1223,  destined  lliem  to  beg  and  to  preach. 
The  (lopes  granted  them  intensive  privileges,  which 
toon  became  eqiuilly  burdensome  to  the  laity  and 
clergy,  particularly  us  tiny  m-f  suliject  to  no  autlin- 
L  "  leu  encroached  on 
Indulgences  were 
granted  to  them  mure  freely  Linn  tn  uuy  other  order  ; 


established  by  aim*  ;iud  ecntributiims.  The  rule  of 
[Kiverly,  so  strictly  cii.j<>iiii'<t  by  Iticir  lounder,  was 
sninewhat  relli-iLe.l.iiud  ilie  n,i'iia-tiries  were  peniiil- 
led  to  hold  property.  This  change,  however,  was  not 
effected  witliout  divisiuns  wiiliin  the  onler  itself, 
beaming,  also,  did  not  long  remain  excluded  from 
their  monasteries,  and  disii[igui>lied  scholars,  ns 
Houaventiirn,  Alexander  ile  llnle-.  Duns  Seotus, 
Roger  Bacon  and  others  obinizicd  a  celebrity  which 
justified  the  ml  miss  ion  of  Ihe  Mim  iritis  to  the  chairs  of 
tlie  universities.  Thej  ilel'eniicil  [lie  iuimaculaiecnii- 
ception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  imiiin-t  the  Dominicans  ; 
their  animosity  agniinl  uhoia  hn-  lieeu  maintained 
even  ibwn  to  a  line  pcriiid,  in  the  disputes  Iietwcen 
tlie  Sci)tists(Fmiiii>ciiii«)  and  Thoinists  (Uuminieans.) 
With  their  rivuls,  they  were,  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  cuiife-sors  of  princes  and 
the  rulers  of  tlie  Christian  world.  They  were  then 
-uper^t'deil  by  the  Jesuits  ;  but  by  a  prudent  coui- 
I  r  !..-■  wild  lln-rii,  lliey  relaineil  more  iuliueiiie 
ilmu  Ihe  Doruiiiicans.  Several  I'niwiscans  have 
risen  to  tlie  highesl  nllices  of  ihe  i  liurcli  ;  the  popes 
Mchnla-  IV.,  Alrinader  V.,  Srsiiis  IV.,  and  V.,  and 
Cleiuent  XIV.  were  from  thi-  order.  Some  members 
of  the  order  i!<-clared  this  to  be  an  unpardonable 
ileviiiiiou  hijin  its  rules,  and  therefore  formed  par- 
ticulor  fra  i  en  lilies,  such  as  the  Cn'siiriuiaiis  and 
lelostiaes  in  tlie  thirteenth  ceuinry.  the  Spirituals  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  1363,  the  dissidents 
were  uniteil,  by  St  I'au],  in  (lie  froteniity  of  tlie 
Sneriilfliili,  or  sandal- wenrerii.  In  1415.  tliey  were 
con-tituted,  by  tlie   pope,  a  separate   branch  of  ll.c 
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Franciscans,  under  the  name  of  Ohservaiitines,  which, 
in  15 1 7,  when  Leo  X.  effected  nn  accommodation 
between  the  different  panics,  retained  ihc  superiority. 
Since  that  time,  the  u*  neral  ot'  tin?  Olrservaii  tines  das 
kfii  the  general  minister  of  the  whole  onltr  (tin* 
Franciscans  iim*  (his  term,  inini*trr.  servant,  by  way 
of  humility).  Tin-  Conleliers  an*  a  branch  of  clit* 
Franciscans  in  France.  Tin*  Htfurmati  in  ludy.  and 
the  llms/lifti,  formerly  numerous  in  France  (so  called 
because  they  lived  a  strictly  meditative  life),  belong 
to  die  brethren  of  llie  oWrwiire.  The  strk'tesl  an- 
the  A  Icantarines,  who  follow  (he  reforms  introduce' 1 
by  Peter  of  A  Icantara,  and  l'O  with  their  feet  entirely 
biire.  They  are  numerous  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
not  in  Italy.  The  branches  of  the  <  Miservants.  under 
their  roiuiiioii  general,  fonu  two  families — the  ri*. 
iHt)/if<tnr,  who  have  sixty-six  provinces,  now  generally 
in  a  feeble  state,  in  Italy  and  I  |i]»er  (iennnny,  in 
iluupary,  Poland,  Palestine,  and  Syria;  the  ultra- 
tuontQHr,  with  eighty-one  province*,  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Asia.  Africa,  America,  and  the  island*.  Tliat 
|N>rtion  of  the  Franciscans  who  wear  shoes,  or  the 
conventuals,  are  much  less  numerous.  Mefbre  the 
French  revolution  of  ITKU.they  liad  thirty  provinces, 
with  a  hundred  convents  and  lf».<)00  monks.  They 
are  now  found  only  here  und  then*  in  the  south 
of  (ienuany,  in  Switzerland  und  I  tidy,  where  they 
have  given  up  bcgt?iui;,  and  serve  us  professors  in 
the  colleges.  A  coarse  woollen  frock,  with  a  con  I 
round  the  waist,  to  which  a  nipe  with  a  knotted 
s««ourge  is  MiN|tcnded,  is  the  common  dress  of  all  the 
Fmncisrans.  In  I52H,  Matthew  of  llassj  foiimleil  the 
Capuchins,  a  branch  of  the  Minority,  still  inure 
btrict  than  the  ( MiscrvanUues.  Since  HMD.  they 
liave  liad  a  particular  cciicml.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  had  17(H)  convents,  with  20,000 
members. 

Si  Francis  himself  collected  nuns  in  IgO!),  who 
were  sometimes  called  Dantiunistincx,  from  their 
first  church  at  St  Dnminn,  in  Assisi.  St  Clare  was 
their  prioress  ;  hence  they  were  also  called  the  nuns 
of  St  i  "Aire.  The  linns  were  also  dit  ided  into  branches, 
according  to  the  severity  of  their  rules.  The  I  rlmn- 
i<ts  wen*  a  branch  founded  by  poj»e  Trlmn  IV.;  they 
revered  St  Isahclle.  daughter  of  Louis  V II  I.  of  France, 
as  their  mother.  ( )lher  branches  an*  the  female  ( 'apu- 
chi  us  a  ud  ban- Km  ited  nuns,  of  the  strictest  observance; 
also  the  Anmuiliata.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  wen*  *^,OU)  Franciscan  nuns,  in  <MX)  convent- 
They  were  formerly  siipporteil  by  the  alms  collected 
by  the  monks  ;  they  now  live  by  the  revenues  of  their 
convents.  St  Francis  also  founded,  in  1:^1,  a  third 
onler,  of  both  sexes,  for  persons  who  did  not  wish  to 
take  the  monastic  vows,  and  yet  desired  to  adopt  a 
few  of  the  easier  oh  rrvances.  They  an1  called  7#r- 
t  ia  r  in  its,  and  were  \cry  numerous  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  From  them  proceeded  several  heretical 
fraternities,  as  the  Fraiiivtfu  Brghttrth%  and  the  Pw- 
/>«.<».«,  as  the  strict  Tertiarians  in  France  were  called. 
The  whole  nuinlier  of  Franciscans  and  Capuchin*,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  amounted  to  1 1  .i,000  monks. 
in  7(XK)  corneals.  At  present,  it  is  not,  probably, 
one-third  so  great,  as  they  have  1>een  suppressed  in 
most  countries.  In  Austria,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
receive  novice*.  The  onler  flourishes  in  South  A  me- 
rica.  In  Jerusalem,  they  watch  the  holy  sepulchre  ; 
ami,  in  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  they  are 
entrant!  in  the  education  of  the  youm?. 

FRANCOIS  \)V.  NF.rFCMATF.Al".  Niiimi.as, 
count,  mcudicr  of  the  French  national  institute,  was 
horn  April  17.  I7.«0.  in  Lorraine,  and  early  displayed 
a  poetical  taste,  lie  tore  he  had  finished  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  liad  published  a  collection  of  poems,  of  which 
Voltaire  expressed  a  favourable  opinion,  lie  was 
e levied  a  mcmltrr  of  several  provincial  academics  ui 


France,  and  was  expected  to  become  I 
first  magnitude  in  French  j-oelry.  'I  his 
h»we\er.  was  not  fulfilled  ;  but  Fm 
irui-hrj  hiuw-lf,  during  the  revolution, 
an  able  suue-maii,  and  a  good  citiien. 
was  nppoirted  attorney-ecm-ml  of  St  Dm 
he  translated  hr  In  into  Fnra***,  into  Frelir 
the  manuscript  was  lo>t  in  a  shipwrei 
mi  Hired  on  his  return.  During  Uw  n 
ilistiiiLruis|ie<l  himself  as  a  friend  of  lib 
IT!'?,  was  elected  a  deputy  to  tlte  sect 
assembly.  His  play  Pamela,  performed  i 
mi;  iri\  en  offence  i.u  account  of  its  imnler 
thrown  inlo  prison,  from  which  he  was* 
the  !Uh  of  Thermidor.  In  I7W7.  hi 
minister  of  the  interior;  and,  after  tlte  1 
I'm  lor,  lie  became  a  memlier  of  the  dire 
place  of  Camot.  Jim  lie  was  soon  ren 
<ijuut  of  his  moderation,  and  was  cum 
obtain  from  count  Cobeutil.  at  Selti,  «al 
the  insult  offered  to  Jlcnuulotte.  the  Ft 
sailor  at  Vienna.  June  17,  IT'is.  he  i 
time  appointetl  minister  of  liie  interior,  aii 
tlie  exhibition  of  product*  of  dorue>i 
which  lias  taken  place  ever  since,  everj 
years,  and  has  been  imitated  in  oilier  ru 
was  removed  fronf  this  po*»t  previously 
of  liriimuiro.  Na]Mjlef»n  (Ten  lei  I  him  ^-n 
IKOS.eount.  lie  ceased,  however,  to  ink 
part  in  public  affairs,  anil  devoted  hiins** 
niry  pursuits,     lie  died  in  Paris.  J.nniai 

Fit  ANCONIA  .in  (ierman.  Frank** 
rhrr  Km'*,  rin'le  of  Franconia  ;  mi«*  ol 
cies  into  which  the  (ierman  empire  t 
divided,  comprising  one  of  the  finest  jons 
The  .Maine  flows  through  it  from  ra*t 
was  iMiunded  by  Suahia,  tlte  KhriiisJ 
Saxony,  lloliemiu,  bin!  liavoria.  It  bel 
sent,  mostly  to  Havana.  It  former 
1,600,000  inhabitants,  on  aUait  lt^->Ji>« 

FUANCOMAN  WIN  IS;  Herman 
duced  chiefly  in  the  bavarian  circle  ol 
Maine.  The  best  sort  is  the  Is-utm 
after  it  has  acquired  a  certain  aire,  is  *u] 
other  (ierman  wine  for  its  airretiihle  an  in 
sort  is  the  well  known  Strinurtn,  infer* 
uier  in  softness  and  flavour,  other  ru 
the  Jl'trtttlin'iHtr  ami  tMtrlhtchrr.  A 
is  the  nearest  large  city,  und  carries  on  a 
trade  in  these  wines,  they  are  often  call* 
wi at'*.  The  best  years  of  nt-ent  ibl 
I7'.H,  1 K 1 1 ,  INlU.n'ud  lh»). 

FRANK  ;  the  name  upplicd  in  the 
(Christians,  probably  lieraiise  the  Firo 
a uts  of  the  ( ierman  Franks,  particularly  \ 
themselves  in  ihe  crusades.  The  (ireel 
accustomed  to  adopt  the  Turkish  habit* 
Kiiropeans  of  i lie  West,  or,  acct»nlmg  to 
simi  of  the  {leople,  "  tlie  men  with  roa 
no  iM-nnts,"  Fnmks.  The  Ling  mm  Fr> 
jargon  which  is  spoken  in  the  Levant,  a* 
medium  of  communication  between  Fa 
the  iuluibitants  of  the  Fast.  Its  chief 
Italian,  ami  it  probably  originaied  dor 
sides,  which  l»n>ui?ht  many  different  pec 
Madden  gives  a  specimen  of  it  in  his 
resembles  tlie  Creole  duilects  of  the  We 

FKANK  ;  a  (ierman  prefix  to 
names,  meaning,  sometimes /rw  ; 
tuS  «»r  refuting  to  thr  Frank*  (^.  w.\  a  f 
man  trilie.  who  conquered  France ;  hear 
^eirpire  of  the  Franks',  the  (■erouui  nam 
—  Fmnkrnthnt,  \  alley  of  the  Frank*:  Fn 
«l welling  of  the  Franks ;  FrmiUmuteTm,  • 
of  the  Franks. 


i,  AtuDMUit  Humivs,  founitrr  of  the 
uml  at  Halle,  and  of  stvi-ra!  iiisiiluliniis 
nil  it,  diilingMislied  ill  the  history  of  plii- 
>U  born  at  Lubeck.  March  23,  10133. 
■i  assiduously,  that,  in  his  fourteenth  ye  jit, 

5lo  enter  the  university.  He  studied 
Ihc  languages  at  Erfurt,  Kid,  and 
i  1631,  lit  began  to  lecture  at  the  latter 
on  Ihe  praaical  interpretation  of  the 
net with  so  much  success  that  lip  was 
■11  sides;  andthecelebnitedThomasius, 
ur  M  I.eipsic,  undertook  his  defence. 
.  accepted  on  invitation  to  preach  at  Er- 
moons  aUnieled  such  numbers,  among 
:  many  Catholics,    that    the   elector   of 


FRANKE —  FRANKINCEiNSF. 


te  jurisilicti 


!>  Halle,  ns  professor 
•ij.ti  first  of  the  Oriental  langtiin/es,  and 
f  ifaeulogy.  Attliesametime.he  became 
Mda.a  suburb  uf  Halle,  where  hisiusti- 
■  alUmnls  established.  The  ignorance 
of  tile  inhabitants  uf  this  village  filled 
U«rr»,  iml.  Id  liil)4,  he  made  his  first 
rWtimi  tiu-rn .  He  first  instructed  desti- 
n  in  his  house,  anil  gave  Ihem  alms, 
k  Into  his  home  some  orphans,  whose 
I  iocrrual.  Some  benevolent  c.itiiens  of 
■d  him  in  his  cJinritable  Work.  If  we 
;  present  extent  of  his  institutions,  we 
xiedat  such  a  lieginninff.  They  now 
■rij.  In  1038  was'laid  the  first  comer 
I  buildings,  which  now  form  two  rows, 

LSmns  of  money  were  sent  from  nil 
pious  philanthropist.  Bud  a  chemist, 
ied  on  bis  death-bed,  left  him  the  recipe 
di»jg  several  medicine s.  wiiicli  ufteriviirds 
ncowe  of  from  20,000  to  30.000  dollars. 

enabled  to  lay  the  foundnt  i<  >n  of  so  large 
•>.  without  any  assistance  from  govem- 
ja entry,  when  he  was  entirely  destitute 
-i  apparently  incapable  of  continuing  hi-. 
-  rewired  unexpected  supplies,  in  which 
nbcatiun  of  divine  prolcclion.  particularly 

ktj'i"  in  d  niter  fervent  prayers  for  llie 
.  poor.    He  died  June  8,  I'.'il,  at  tlie  age 

Im/Uatha,  formerly  called  the  orphan 
ialtt,c~  nsists,  i.  L'f  llie  orphan  nsi/tiwi,  in 
talest  number  at  once  bus  been  iuo,  Since 
ii,  IJC'lorpliaiislmve  been  educated  there 
.  of  whom  tliree-fourllis  were  boys,  and 
Jer  girls.  Such  of  llie  boys  as  uianil'e-l 
prepared  to  study  lit  the  uiiiversity,  nnd 
ed  even  there.  At  present,  the  number 
there  is  only  100.  2.  'Ihe  royal  prn/u- 
institution  fur  the  education  of  young 
Since  its  establishment,  in  lo!>U',  t>7<J0 
have  been  educated  in  it.  They  pay  for 
m,  which  is  of  a  high  statidnrd.  3,  The 
•I,  established  1607,  in  from  nine  to  ten 
popils  of  less  wealthy  condition  l  him  the 
fur  boys  of  the  city  of  Halle.  The  nuni- 
dim;  scholars  lias  sometimes  been  large. 
•wu  tthool*  for  buys  imil  (jirls,  whose 
not  wish  to  give  tliem  S  learned  ednra- 


»M 


)  fun* 


,and  1, 000,000  of  the  New 'leslaiuent, 
«ued  from  the  ores".  The  profit  belongs 
and  is  devoted  to  rendering  succi'idiii" 
I  cheaper.      6.   A  large  library  and  col- 

r.:;:.-  .J    L i^U'ry    ;.n,l   phi. ox  h  U\ .        An 


Ilurhhiii'.lnnx  (book  establishment),  oi 
largest  in  tieriuany.  11  lias  published  ull  the  whool- 
classics  nt  very  low  prices.  The  wtdagagtuiu  alto 
brings  in  an  income  to  (lie  chariialm-  InjUTMIlllll,  and 
contributes  to  its  support.  Cliariuble  contributions 
also  continue  lo  be  received. 

FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MA1NK;  one  of  the  four 
Free  cities  of  German  v.  and  die  seat  of  theGeruianie 
diet,  is  situated  on  the  Maine,  50° 8'  N.  lat.,  ti"  313' 

E.  Ion.,  in  ft  dunning  o nry.      Saehseiibausen  is  u 

suburb  of  Frankfort,  mi  th.:  Ii  Ii  haul,  of  the  Maine. 
Frankfort  itself  contains,  besides  S200  IbreiEiiers. 
14,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Lutheran.  The  territory 
of  (he  cily,  as  fixed  by  the  rim^res?  "f  Vienna,  con- 
tains  ninety-five  H|u;ire  miles,  &I.000  inhnbitants. 
l-i'SA  houses.  The  tovernmeiu  is  republican,  nc- 
cerding  lo  the  constitution  of  May  IG,  181 0.  It  bus 
two  burgomasters,  chu-j-n  annually,  a  legislative 
senate,  and  un  executive  assembly.  lleveuue, 
7  r30,000  guilders  ;  publii;  debt,  H  ,<  K  » ),000  of  guilders. 
Frankfort,  lias  the  first  seat  auioiiu  Ihe  free  cities. 
It  whs  a  free  imperiiil  eity  in  1 164,  and  il*  rielna 
and  privileges  were  coiifirmcd  by  ibe  peace  of  West- 
phalia. The  Herman  emperors  were  crowned  here 
in  llie  later  times  of  the  empire.  The  city  was 
founded  in  tile  lime  of  the  Carlnviiigians.  In  ISOti, 
it  was  given  to  llie  prime -primate,  and  become  Ihe 
capital  of  llie  grand  duchy  of  Frankfort ;  bill  the 
congress  uf  Vienna,  in  ISli,  re-tstnlilisheil  it  as  a  free 
city,  lis  conalitulioii  has  tie  via  ted  from  Hie  ancient 
constitutions  of  the  imperial  cities  more  than  those 
of  Ihe  three  Hansealic  cities.  Tile  contingent  of 
Fnmkfort  in  tlie  iinny  oi  the  (ierniuiiio  coniedera- 
tion  is  473  men.  There  are  considerable  mnmiuic- 
lures  here,  and  an  extensive  commerce.  The  fairs 
of  Frankfort  are  celebrated.  Hut  Imnking  is  tlie 
most  important  business  in  this  place.  The  Hoih- 
seliild  fiiroily  originated  here.  Uethuumii,  also,  waa 
one  of  Ihe  most  eminent  banters  of  bis  time.  Many 
of  the  richest  persons  in  this  place  are  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  the  line  arts.  There  are  several  very 
tine  collections  in  die  city,  and  that  of  Betlminiin 
was  truly  grand.  Frankfort  has  scverul  anlit|Uilii-s, 
worth  see iit e.  It  is  llocilie's  birth-place.  The  hotels 
are  generally  considered  hihoiil'  the  finest  in  the, 
world,  and  uiiunl  a  'ctiool  fur  (ierman  iimkeepers. 

FttASKFORT  ON  TDK  ODER;  a  city  in 
the  middle  mark  of  ltrundenburg,  1'russia,  uitli 
10,000  iiilmbilunts,  and  I30G  huuses.  It  has  il 
fair,  which  was  formerly  important.  Its  university 
was  transferred  In  Breslau  in  1810,  and  united 
to  the  Catholic  university,  already  existing  in  that 

FRANKINCENSE  (called  also  alihmum,  or  sim- 
ply iiiceme)  is  u  giini-re^in.  which  distils  from  inci- 
sions niRde  in  the  *«"■-  Hi '«  l/mri/tni,  a  tree  some- 
what resemblins  t'"-'  stiuiaiii,  nini  In-lunging  lo  the 
same  natural  family,  inhabiting  the  mumilains  of 
India.  It  comes  lo  us  in  scmi-lrans-parent,  yelluw- 
ish  tears,  or  sometimes  in  ma-'is.  possesses  a  bitter 
nnd  nauseous  taste,  and  is  capable  of  being  pulve- 
rised. When  chewed,  it  excites  llie  saliva,  and 
renders   it  while ;  and,  when   burnt,   it   exhales  a 

much  employed  in  the  aii<  i<  nt  temples,  and  still  cou- 
■  ,  -  ■■  b..  n-eil  in  Catlailic  i  hurebes.  Formerly 
ii  was  frequently  administered  medicinally,  but 
myrrh  and  •  tl.er  similar  articles  have  now  taken  its 
place.  '1  lint  which  is  brought  from  Arabia  is  more 
highly  esteemed  than  the  Indian.  The  baiirttfia  has 
pinnated  leaves,  the  lobules  of  which  are  pubescent, 
ovale  acuminate  and  -orrnte,  and  very  small  Bowers 
disposed  in  simple  axillary  racemes. 


?.t)S 


i'kankim;  i.kttfks  -  franklin. 


FKANKIN(i   LKTTKKS.     Sec  /W up*  . 

FRANKLIN,  Hknjx.min.  a  tlistini: tii^lu-tl  Ameri- 
t'liii  philosopher  aiul  statesman,  was  Ixirii  in  Host  on, 

January  17,  1 7<>ii.       His  tat  her,  an  Fnglish  noun  m-  |  ten*   hy    hi*  example  and   c\l.f>r,nti>*n.      W  hile 
format,   who  had    emigrated  to  America  to  enjoy  ;  London,  he  continued  to  devote  hi-  ie:-i:rr  \vj*m> 


business,  and.  although  01  ««i«-  ::u-*-  irinit*  *A  •• 
excesses,  he  afterwards  became  .1   ii«»H  of  wdu* 
ami  temperance,  ami  even  reform*  d  hi-  brother  f« 


religious  freedom,  was  a  tallow  chandler  ami  skijj- 
iuiilir.  Urn  jam  in.  the  fificculh  ot*  seventeen  chil- 
dren, wiis  1  nit  (•>  a  common  grammar  school  at  the 
age  ot  eight  years  ;  ami,  from  the  talents  he  dis- 
played in  learning,  his  father  conceived  the  notion 
ot'  educating  him  lor  the  ministry,  Hut.  as  he  was 
unable  to  meet  the  expense,  he  took  him  home,  and 
employed  him  in  cutting  wicks,  filling  moulds,  and 
running  errands.  The  boy  was  disgusted  with  this  oc- 
cupation, and  was  soon  after  placed  with  his  brother, 
a  printer,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  that  trade. 
His  early  passion  for  reailing  was  now  in  some  men- 
Mire  gratified,  and  he  devoted  his  niirht-s  to  ionising 
such  uooks  as  his  limited  resources  enabled  him  to  ob- 
tain. Defoe's  K>Miy  011  Projects, ami  diK'tor  Mather's 
(  *ii  doing  <;<nmI,  were  among  his  earliest  studies.  The 
style  of  the  Spectator,  with  which  he  early  beeiune 
aopurintt  d,  delightetl  him.  He  gives  an  account  of 
his  exertions  to  imitate  it,  in  his  memoirs  of  himself. 
As  he  had  failed  entirely  in  arithmetic  while  at 
school,  he  now  borrowed  a  little  treatise,  which  he 
mustered  without  any  assistance,  and  studied  naviga- 
tion. At  the  aue  of  sixteen,  lie  read  Locke  011  the 
rmlcMaiidiiig.  the  1'ort-ltoyal  Logic,  and  Xeuo- 
pl 'ori's  Mf'Morahtfia.      Happening  to  meet   with  a 

work  which  recommended  vegetable  diet,  he  deter-  '  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  A 
mined  to  abstain  from  flesh;  ami  we  now  find  the  '  philosophical  society,  and  one  of  the  chief  pr 
philosophic  printer  and  newspa|>er  carrier  purchusiiu:  >  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.     In  1711.  be  t>- 
IxKjks  witli  the  little  sums  he  was  enabled  to  save  by    print  The  < General  .Maimziue  and  Historical  4 
the  frugality  of  his  diet     From   Shaftesbury   n:id    In  1712.  he  invented  the  Franklin  More  %^- 
(.'ollins  he  imbibed  those  sceptical  notions  which  he  !  y/A/rr),  for  which  he  refused  a  patent,  on  the 
is  known  to  have  held  during  a   part  of  his  life,    tliat  such  inventions  ought  to  oe  made  at  o»»- 
I  lis  brother  published  a  newspa  per,  which  was  the    servient  to  the  common  good  of  mankind.     MTi 
second  tliat  had  as  yet  appeared  in  America.  Frank-    continue  this  chronological  notice  of  hb  wnri 
tin  having  secretly  written  sou.e  pieces  for  it.  had  !  it  would  shim*  the  remarkable  versatility  of  hm 
the  satisfaction  to  find  them  well  received  ;  but,  on  its  |  but  our  since  fori) ids  us.     Heing  in  Ho>tua  ia  - 
coming  to  tie  knowledge  of  his  brother,  he  was    he  saw,  tor  the  first  time,  *oine  experiment*  ia 
severely  lectured  for  his  presumption,  and  treated  I  tricity.  which,  though  imi>erfectly  performed. 
with  great  harshness.  One  of  the  political  articles  in  .  the  origin  of  the  most  brilliant  disroreriei  whirl 
the  journal  having  offended  the  general  court  of  the 
colony,  the  publisher  was  imprisoned,  and  forbidden 
to  continue  it.     To  elude  this   prohibition,    young 
Franklin  was  made  the  nominal  editor,  und  his  inden- 
tures were  ostensibly  cancelled. 


study. and  wrote  a  sum  11  (lamphift  hun**  If.  *tv  Libn 
and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Fain.  Alter  a  re*Wa*c 
of  eighteen  mouths  in  London,  lie  returned  to  Phi 
tielphia,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  in  tlie  capacity 
clerk  to  a  dry-iroods  slwp  ;  Irat  lie  oj.rm  returned  1 
his  trade,  and  in  a  short  time  formed  an  evahfa 
ment  in  coniiexinii  with  a  person  who  supplied  U 
iiecessiry  capital.  They  |irinted  a  newspa|*Tf  wh* 
was  managed  with  much  ability,  and  acquired  Fnal 
lin  much  reputation. 

It  is  impossible  for  its  to  trace  all  the  «temof  h 
progress  to  distinction.  His  ii»tu»iry,  migauf 
activity,  intelligence ;  his  plans  for  nnj«nrrin<  d 
coiMlitiou  of  (he  province,  for  intruliu  <ng  hrttrr  * 
tents  of  education  ;  his  nnuiiri|ial  service*,  m 
him  an  object  of  attention  to  the  wliole 
His  advice  was  asked  by  the  got  ernor  and  < 
ull  important  occasions,  and  he  wns  elerted 
her  of  the  pnivincial  assembly.  He  had  t 
print  his  I'oor  Richard's  Almannc  in  17  *?  ; 
aphorism*  which  he  prefixed  to  that  fi-r  1757  wt*w* 
known.  At  the  age  of  twenty- seven,  tie  audi 
to  learn  French.  Italian,  ajid  SjauKh,  and.  a! 
iug  made  some  progress  in  those  lanna, 
applied  himself  to  the  Latin.     He  was  the  ft*< 


After  the  release  of  his  brother,  he  took  advantagt 


•  1 


lx*eii  made  in  natural  philosophy  ;  fur  an 
which  we  mu«t  refer  to  the  article  Elrttrnitj. 
cannot  avoid  being  struck  with  the  iniinrdiair  | 
cal  application  he  made  of  his  new  disonert,  k. 
invention  of  the  lightning-rod. 

Franklin  had  ever  «hown  himself  a  aralflaa 


of  this  act  to  a^crt  his  freedom,  and  thus  escape    en  tc  tor  the  rights  lift  lie  rolonies,  and.  if  hp*< 

from  the  ill  treatment  which  hcMiilered.   His  father's  i  determined  to  hold  a  general  cougres*  at . 

displeasure,  his  brother's  enmity,  ami  the  odium  to  .  arnunre  u  common  plan  of  defence,  lie 

which  his  sceptical  notions  subjected  him,  left  him 

no  alternative  but  a  retreat  to  some  other  city.      He 

therefore  secretly  embarked  aUiard  a  »iiih!I  tesscl 

Itound  to  New  >ork,  without  m«uus  or  n'commeuda- 

ti<:iis  ;  and,  not  finding  employment  then*,  he  set  out 

for  l'hiladcl|  liia,  where  he  arrived  on  fix  it,  with  his 

|MN*kets  viiitfetl  with  shirts  ami  stocking,  a  n>ll  of 

liread  under  his  arm.  and  one  dollar  in  his  pur>c.  j  , 

"  \\  ho  would  have  dreamed  (sajs  hri^ot  de  War-  ■  coiuicil  was  to  lay  taxes  for  all  the 

\ill<)tluit  this  jionr  wanderer  would  become  one  of   cie^.     The  plan,  tin nurh  unanhnouUy  & 

the  legislators  of  America,  the  ornament  of  the  new  I  the  congress,  was  rejected  by  the  board  t» 

world',  the  pride  <>f  modern  philosophy  ?'"     Here  he    sivotiring  too  much  of  the  d«  mocnitic,  »*— 

obi::iued  tmployuieiit  as  a  compositor,  and,  havint:  ]  avM-mblie<.  as  lia\ing  (ihi  much  of  prcrafE 

allractid  the  noiice  of  Sir  \\  illi;«m  Keith,  the  gover-     In  17.'d,he  w:i«app(»iiite«l  •lepnty  \**  twnMkn 

i.nr  nf  reniiNylviiuia.  ^a^  induced  by  hi-  promise*  to    ami.  in  this  mpaciiy.  advanced  large svawc 


deputy.     On  his  route,  he  injected  a  

union,  eiiibracine    the   regulation  of  a'1  **J 
|M)litical   interests  of  the  colonies  and 
country,     'ihe  sJfttatijt  phintii*  it  was 
wa*  adopted  by  the  conirrcvs 
goviTiimeut  for  the  provinces,  to  be  1 
a  president  np|H>iiited  by  the  cruwiv, 
council,  chosen   by   the  pi 


go  tn  I  ii^l.  ml.  !nr  the  purple  of  purciiasiug  types. 
to  1  -labiidi  Iii in -c  If  in  bu»iiiev:. 

'Mi  ;;rr:^  ii.g  :ii  1  01  don  (I7^j),  he  fu'.iid  tlmt  the 
letter--,  vs  iiii-Ii  Ii;mI  been  deli\ered  hini.  Iiud  no  reler- 
<  u>  •-  in  lisiu  or  his  a'i.urs  ;  ai.d  l;e  m::-  oiwe  more  'ii 

-:i.  1  ^f  ]  l..»  e.  Willi  ill.  i  iii.il    iT  at  • ;  ii:i  II  ;I :;  I  n  "•" .  ;il.<l 


momy  to  general   Hrnddock.  the  result  «- 
e\|  etlitiou  he  foresaw,  nnd  in  recnnJ  ia 
made   some   fruitless   MiLrire>>tion<    to         » 
After  1  tie  defeat  of  Hrnddock.  he  introourr^  ■ 
establishing  a  volunteer  militia  ;  and.  hari 
a  i-i  ii.iiii-siiui  a"  a  eomin:in»ler,  lie  raised  • 


::]i  ..ale  mi.  !:•.     Hut  lit  M.-011  utcetili  d  in  •■«  itn  ii  1  Jti^i  Dei.,  and  went   throntrh  a  la  burn,  us  d 


m.  he  was  rJm«isn  colonel  by  the  officers 
M.  P«n«jli'»ii.i  was  then  a  projiricmry 
;.  and  tlie  jproprietarii-s  claimed  to  be 
from  taxes,  tu  consequence  of  tile  dis- 
irfi  thii  claim  |T»>e  rise,  colonel  Franklin 
I  (in  1767)  to  3*  mother  country,  by  the 
Unmanly,  an  the  agent  of  tlie  province. 
MM*"  of  liiti  constituents,  lie  published  (in 
njjderabtc  work  entitled  the  Historical 
turii  was  completely  successful.  His 
nw  dow  audi,  both  at  home  anil  abroad, 
•  MWintwl  agent  of  the  provinces  of 
tu,  Maryland,  and  Georgia.  Oxford, 
*cfc  uaieersities,  conferred  on  him  the 
xW  of  laws,  unci  the  royal  society  elected 
*.     Purine  his  residence  in  Kngiand, 

■  m  Jo  run-.  I  personal  IT \ious  11  iili  tin1 

TOklKsJ  men  of  the  country  and  of  the 
Ms  aarnBDundence  villi  whom  displays  a 
eh  of  a  cultivated  mind  Willi  s  native  and 
ntiua.  In  17lffl.lien*urticd  tuAiucricu; 
Brulties  arising  between  tbe  province  luid 
•DM,  the  assembly  determined  to  petition 
*■ it  of  a  regal   government,  mid 


■■■i>-    ■■  'i J ;  i  r:  i  ■  i  !■  '.! 

aura  in  Englind  no  longer  ns  s  coloninl 
a*  tbe  representative  of  America.  He 
•oudon  in  17G4.  abont  thirty-nine  years 
it  landing  in  England  as  a  destitute  anil 
liiuiic.  Tbe  project  of  taxing  the  colonies 
raody  announced.      He  carried  with  him 


e  presented  tu  Mi 
efanr  the  passage  of  the  suunp-act.  He 
•  adoption  of  dial  measure,  and.  from  its 
65)  to  its  repenl  (Kofi),  was  indefatigable 
tons  to  prove  the  unconstitutionality  and 
the  act.  When  the  repeal  was  about  to 
si,  it  was  concerted  by  his  friend*  that  he 
ounined  on  tlie  whole  question  before  the 
oromuos.  This  memorable  exnmi nation 
February  3.  1706.  The  firmness,  pietf- 
ness  and  epigrammatic  simplicity  of 
h  which  he  replied  to  the  interment  or  ies. 
by  his  friends.  Hero  so  strikiiur,  tlie 
he  communicated  was  so  variei!.  rom- 
and  luminous,  un  alt  pomls  of  com. 
ince.  policy  and  government,  lliat  [he 
irresistible  ;  the  repeal  was  inevitable, 
wing  of  the  revenue  acts  of  1767,  lie  be- 
lore  bold  and  vehement  hi  his  cxjiostula- 
openly  predirted  in  England,  that  the 
esidl  of  these  mid  Ihe  other  similar  mea 
■  ministry  would  lie  a  general  rrsistatuv 
inies.  ami  a  separation  from  the  iimlhrr 
tint  he  never  deviated  Irani  his  orii:in..l 
ike  every  t (Tort  to  enlighten  the  public 
England,  to  arrest  the  ministry  in  their 
and  to  inculcate  moderation  and  patience, 
onstanry  hiiJ  uiuuiimi ij,  on  America.  He 
t).  at  tlie  same  time,  to  stand  well  with 
government,  aware  that  this  tvas  neces- 
tar  him  to  serve  his  country  eRecliinlly  ; 
ver  ceased  to  proclaim  tlie  rights,  justify 
Lines,  and  animate  the  connive  of  his  couii- 
lewas  not  ignorant,  tu  use  his  own  words. 
course  would  render  him  suspected  in 
'being  too  much  an  American,  ami  In 
being  too  much  nf  an  Englishman."  Hl> 
a  of  tlie  celebrated  letter,  of  Hutchinson 
(177S'.  winch  had  been  placed  in  his 
«  tlie  least  memorable  of  his  acts  at  this 

riod  of  Ihe  refutation,    lie  InanedUtch 

..in  share  in  tlie  transaction,  u  I  though 
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he  never  divulged  Lin-  name-,  of  the  persons  from 
whom  be  had  recoil  .-.J  them.  The  indignant  peti- 
tion of  tlie  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  ismsw)  urine 
of  tliese  letlere,  was  presented  by  him  to  the  minis- 
try, and  hp  was  immediately  made  the  object  of  tile 
most  virulent  alms.',  ami  held  up  to  Ihe  hatred  and 
ridicule  of  tbe  British  nation.  He  met  the  conflict, 
will]  no  less  spirit  tiian  wit,  as  is  particularly  exem- 
plified in  hjis  two  sntiricuj  pieces,  tlie  Prussian  Edict 
:ni,l  tin'  Holes  fnr  n-lmin  ■  i.  treol  Empire  to  ii  smlill 
mi.'.  AI  (li"  iliM-ii— ion  nf  tin:  [ii.'iniuii  l-'I'nre  tl-.i- 
privy  council,  Krtmklin  was  pn-sent.  tVeildeHnu-ii 
(afierwards  loriU.oiiKlil.-TiPimiitJtiesiilicitor-peiicral. 

assailed  in  in  with  the  i  OWTM  invedive,  stjtine 

tlie  venerable  pliilnuiplier,  and  ihe  official  represen- 
tative of  four  of  tlie  A  i neri.  :u i  provinces,  B  "  thief 
iiial  a  murderer,"  wlm  had  "liirfeilid  all  tlie  respect 
of  society  and  of  men."  Tlie  ministry  now  dismissed 
him  from  lib  place  of  deputy  postmaster -general,  anil 
a  chancery  suit  was  instituted  in  relatinn  to  tiie  let- 
ter., fur  the  purpow of  jirevciitin.it  him  from  ;iltcnijn- 
iui;  his  own  vimliealion.  Attempts  were  made,  as 
tile  ditSeulties  increased,  In  corrupt,  tbe  man  whom 
it  lind  been  found  iinjKissible  tu  iiitimidatc :  "any 
rewnnl.  unlimited  rccnm|ieiise,  honours,  and  recom- 

Sciise  Itcyowl  liis  expectations,"  were  promised  Ilim  ; 
ut  be  was  us  inaccessible  to  corruption  as  to  threala. 
It  was  at  this  period  thai  lit  presented  tbe  petition 
of  the  first  American  DongtWS  ;  and  lie  altendetl,  be- 
hind the  bar  (Feb.  I,  17ioi,  in  the  house  of  lord.. 


teriied  him  as  '•  one  whom  all  Kurope  lield  in  biph 

for  bis  liiiiwl.'il^e  ,li ui  «  i-iinin  ;  wlio  wa- 
,  not  to  the  English  nation  only,  but  to 

an  intimation,  that  the  ministers 
irrest  him  ns  euilly  of  fomenting; 
a  rebellion  in  the  colonies,  he  embarked  lor  America, 
anil  «BS  immediately  elected  member  of  the  congress. 
Asa  memfeer  of  the  committee  ol  safety  Ond  of  tliat 
of  foreign  correspondence,   he  jicrlonned  tlie  most 

favour  of  tile  dccLiirntion  of  independence,  in  1770". 
he  tins  sent  to  Krnncc  as  commissioner  plenipoten- 
tiary, to  oblain  supplies  from  tliat  court.  Ho  was  not, 
at  first,  publicly  received  in  his  oflii  iul  enpucity,  but 
lie  succeeded  in  gniniii£  the  ei.iiChiice  of  tile  count 
du  \'erj;ennes ;  mid.  soon  al't.'r  the  reception  of  tlie 
news  of  tlie  surrender  of  Iturgoyne.  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  cnnclitdinj!  i  he  first  (renty  of  the  new  states 
with  n  foii'iL'ii  power,  1'eb.  f>,  177S.  For  the  p*rU- 
e  ilan  of  ihi.  mission,  ive  nniit  refer  to  bis  mrrc's 
ji-.nilenre.  He  endeavoured  to  establish  the  credit 
if  Atutri'-n  ihrnuslmiit  Kurope,  by  his  essay  entitled 
■  riii.,n-..i,  .  f  liri'at  Uriiain  and  America  as  tci 
'  redit.  in  17 77.  No  sooner  were  tlie  capture  of 
Hurgoyne  and  ilic  treaty  with  I'miite  known  in  Eng- 
tand,  tliun  the  ministry  Iwgaii  to  talk  of  a  reconcilia- 
liuii.  Emissaries  were  employed  to  sound  Franklin 
as  to  tlie  terms  on  whieli  this  reroueilial'um  of  the 
cv,/i.Hi>»eouhl  In- ellected  ;  but  he  rejected  every  idea 


Maso1  nor  tambnilr*  out  of  their  liberty."  Tin 
ext  act  of  the  British  ministry  was  to  endeavour  to 
ppanite  America  from  Franc.-,  uinl  to  excite  ujeul- 

usj-  lietween  the  two nitric*  :  but  till  these  wiles 

,ere  defeated  by  Ihe  firmness  mid  prudence  of  tlie 

After  tlie  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  France. 
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tiations  (November,  178?},  he  requested  to  be  re- I  chanting  view*  of  the  lamfHixna  *l»  /lean. 
called,  after  fitly  years  spent  in  the  service  of  his  Alma  riftn  herself,  and  of  the  -ea  in  the  d 
country,  but  could  not  olituin  |H*rnii<«inii  to  return  Ainon^  the  villus,  the  I'tlht  .lhi»<bmruiimi,  cai 
till  1 7 Ho.  During  this  interval,  he  negotiated  two  l  lirlnth  n-,  from  its  lieautiful  lieu*,  i*  reinarkj 
treaties,  one  with  Sweden,  and  oik-  with  Prussia.  '  now  hcloiiirs  to  the  llorgheM-  family.  Fit 
The  general  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  ruiiiK.  lia^s-relicfs,  fresco  |<iiui.iii&r^  in  Ik*mn 
in  France  U  well  known.  His  venerable  age,  his  '  arc  fo  be  found  in  thin  villa.  Fr.watj  is  the 
simplicity  of  manners,  his  scientific  reputation,  the  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  sc miliary,  endowed 
ease,  i^iycty,  ami  richness  of  his  conversation, — all  '  late  ciinlinnl  York,  once  liishop  nf  tlie  place. 
contributed  to  render  him  an  object  of  admirntion  to  lation,  1*00.  In  the  environ*,  and  on  the  «oi 
courtiers,  fashionable  ladies,  ami  sura  nix.     Me  recti-  i  the  hill,  the  ruins  of  TutuIiiqi  are  *(dl  visibl 

which  are  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa,  ihu-tr  of 
amphitheatre,  hath*,  &c. 

FKASKKA  CAUOLINIKNSlS.nr  AMFJ 


larly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  academy  of  scieii 

i*es,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  which 

excised  Mesmer's  imposture  of  animal  magnetism. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  academy,  he  met  Voltaire,  then  i  COLOMBO,  iiiluihits  the  basin   of  the   I* 

in  Paris,  on  his  triuinplml  visit.     The  juurinrch  of;  Mississippi,  extending  as  far  west  wan!  a*  the 

letters  and  the  patriarch  of  liberty  met  l>cfore  a  [  of  the  Arkansas,  oi id  is  a  1m i  found  among  lb 

crowded  hall,  and  embraced.     On  his  return  to  his!  ghuny  mountains.    It  is  allied  to  tlie  genii? 


native  country,  before  he  wa^  permitted  to  retire  to 
the  Imimhii  of  his  family,  he  filled  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  as  a  delegate  in  tin* 
fill  en  1 1  convention,  in  1787,  and  approved  the  con 


iios-csses  similar  sensible  properties.  Jhr  « 
herbaceous,  erect,  from  three  to  fix  feet  lur 
leaves  oval,  oblong,  opposite,  and  vertk'iiiat 
flowers  greenish  yellow  ;  the  corolla  is  much 


stilutiou  then  formed,     lie  died  April  17,  I7«K),  with  i  than  the  calyx,  ami  both  are  divided  into  f>n 


his  faculties  and  affections  unim- wired.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  London,  l&Mi, 
in  3  voU.  Nvo.  His  memoirs,  with  his  posthumous 
writing**,  were  published  by  his  grandson,  W.  T. 

Franklin,  in  1HI<),  3  vols.  4to;  later  edition,  Svo.       j  1oiiiIn>,  to  which,  however,  it  is  inferior. 
FKANKLIN  ;  a  po-t  town  of  Mi-mun,  capital  of        Fit  AT.     See  Ettphrnte*. 


ments;  there  ore  four  stamens  und  one  sty 
is  biennial,  and  grows  in  marshy  place*.  Tb 
which  is  very  bitter,  lias  been  exteu»ivt  It  em] 
in  the  western  country,  in  placp  of  the  grnju 


Howard  comity,  on  the  north  liunk  of  the  Missouri. 
200  miles  a  bote  St  Louis.     This  town  was  laid  out 

in  1^ Hi,  and,  in  lH-> I.  contained  ulwutoOO  huili lings.  ]  formed  during  the   middle  ages,  from  a  « fe- 
lt has  a  healthy  situation,  in  a  district  very  fertile  and    imitating  the  holy  orders.     From  the  twelfth 


FltATKRMTILS;    relit  ions  societies  fn 
practices  ami  beiievolelit  objects.     Th»-y  wer 


fifteenth  century,  nothing  wu*  iiwsidered  mur 
torious  than  to  form  and  In* long  to  sm  h  order* 


rapidly  settling. 

FKANKLIMTK.     This  mineral  is  found  crystal- 
lized in  the  form  of  the  regular  octahedron  (its  pri-    luity,  who  did  not  wish  to  pronounce,  the 
uiary  form),  though  more  geuenilly  its  crystals  are  '  vows,  entered   into  association*,   in   unler  1 
highly  modified  by  various  replacements,  so  as  to  lie-    some  of  the  advantages  of  the  religion-,  r*»m  , 
come  nearly  globular  in  their  shape.     Its  common  I  worldly  life.     These  societies  were  at  iru 
mode  of  occurrence  is  in  granular  masses.     It  is  !  without  any  ecclesiastical  interference,  and. 
black,  brittle,  and  slightly  magnetic.     Specific  gra-  ,  account,  many  ot'  them,  which  did  not  ubuu* 
vity,  4  87.     It  consists  of  iron,  fiii;  oxide  of  xiuc,  ;  not  seek  the  acknowledgment  of  the  church- 1 
17;  and  oxide  of  manganese.  Hi.     It  occurs  very  i  appearance  of  separatists,  which  subjected 
abuudaiuly  in   New  Jersey,  accompanying  the  nil     the  charge  of  heresy  ;  as,  for  example,  th»»  ** 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  is  oficu  imbedded  in  limestone,  i  and  lieirhards.  the  Brothers  and  SiMrr*  of 
associated  with  garnet,  spinel ie,  &c.  I  Spirit,  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  the  Flagellar 

FKANKS  ;  a  (Jennan  trilie,  which  br-came  known  1  lirothers  of  tlie  ('ro?s.  (See  the  article  Fmm 
in  'J.'iS  A.  I).,  when  they  lived  between  the  U'eser  whose  third  order  presented  similar  ap| 
and  the  Lower  1  Urine.  As  early  n>  in  the  fourth  i  The  church  tolerated  them  fur  a  longer  o 
century,  they  made  invasions  into  (iaul,  and,  in  the  |  time,  but  finally  |tersccutcd  and  Mippr*rs*ed 
beginning  of  i\w  fifth  century,  they  first  entered  I  lei- :  heretics.  The  pious  fraternities,  which 
gic  (Iaul.  (See  r'-vi/nr/-  The  extensive  district  j  under  the  direct  ion  of  tlie  church,  or  were  • 
which  the  Franks,  at  a  later  period,  wrested  from  ■  ledged  by  it,  were  either  required  by  their  ff 
the  Allemanui.  on  the  Rhine, constituted  the  Frnnriu  i  afford  assisfuince  to  travellers,  to  the  unJbrUa 
Rhi'miift.  The  country,  since  called  Fnturtttihi  \  distressed,  the  sick,  an* I  the  dcMTted.  on  Ma 
(FntnAvntiitut),  did  not  then  belong  to  the  Franks,  |  the  inefficiency  of  the  police,  and  tlie  vrarf 
Imt  formed  part  of  Thuringia,  from  which  it  was  :  lions  for  the  pHir,  or  to  |>erfunn  certain  acti< 
prolKibly  serrated  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.     In  ;  tence  and  devotion. 

the  ninth  century,  we  find  a  duchy  of  Fraiicouia  in        Of  this  description  were  the   Fratrt*  j 
<icrmnn  history,  which,  at  a  later  period,  belonged    who  flourished,  in  the  south  of  France, 
to  the  Ilolicnstuttfen  family.  thirteenth    to    the    fifteenth  century.     1 

FKANXKXSKIU'NN  ;  the  name  of  some  mineral     br  id  ires  and  hospital*,  maintained  fen 
springs  near  Egcr,  in  Bohemia,  rising  from  a  turf    road**  iu  rej iair,  pro\ided  for  the  in       .•> — 
moor.     As  early  us  1591,  they  seem  to  have  been    ways,  and.  by  alms  and  gifts,  amass™  * 
visued,  and   to   have  enjoyed  much  reputation  in    which  fell  into  the  liauds  of  the  Ku  w 

the  seventeenth  century,  after  which  they  sunk  iu    when  they  were  suppressed  by  Fius.  ... 
repute.  |      Similar  to  then'  were  the  Knights  andC 

rUASPATl  ;  one  of  the  u'.o«t  cliarming  spots  of    of  the  Santa  Ilcrmandad  in  Sjtain  ;  the  Fat 
Italy,  on  the  site  of  t!ie  ancient  Tusculum,  eleven  I  1  ross  Hearers  in  tlie  M*nice  of  the  Spaa 
miles  S.  K.  from   Kmae.     TiihcuIuiii.  according  to  j  lion  ;  the  Calender  llroihcrs  in  tiermany.  •>- 
Irailition,  was  built   l>y  Teli^omis,   «>on   of  lljsses.  i  profenMs:!  object  of  the  Alexians  wba  to  * 
<alothe  c<  nsor  ^vas  liorn  here.     Frascati  is  much  ■  ami  impris4uusl  ;  to  collect  alnu  far  iliathu-* 
rcMirted  to  by  the  Komauo,  in  the  summer  season —  |  cmiMile  criminals,  and  accomimny  them  CD 
Ir/Hpo  if,  ';/''«■  >...</» in.  as  the  Italians  call  it.     Situ-  j  of  execution;  tu  bury  the  dead,  mod  to  cava 
fitcd  on  the  .hi  liwty  of  a  lull,  it  allVn.N  the  m»>t  en      to  br  said  for  those  who  had  been  ex*eui*d 
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J  dead.     They  derived  their  name  from 

S  patron  Vint,  and  were  at  first  (in  the 
be  fourteenth  century)  principally  com- 
nta  from  the  lower  classes  of  Uie  people 
■lands.  They  wen-  afterwards  increased 
[i-.ni  of  the  female  branch,  Uie  Black 
tpnod  through  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
f  brothers,  tliey  had  houses,  and  formed 
Bo  two  provinces,  under  an  ecclesiasti- 
rnt.  On-account  of  their  mean  liabita- 
tn  also  called  Cetlitea;  aiiJ.froin  their 
siaging  {in  German,  Latlen)  at  inter- 
*aV;  also,  from  their  temperance,  the 
faey  still  exist,  in  the  societies  for  bury- 
ha,  in  Antwerp,  Utrecht,  and  Cologne. 
wrs  r,f  Death,  of  the  order  of  St  Paul, 
d  at  Koueu,  in  I  BSD.  They  were  dress- 
,  like  the  Aleiians,  and  were  distin- 
i  druh's  bead  on  their  sen  pulary.  They 
■ed  by  pope  I'rban  VIII.  Of  a  similar 
it  penitents  who  perform  charitable  acts 
in  all  the  principal  cities  in  Italy  (in 
there  are  more  than  100  fraternities}, 
rhom  ore  persons  of  all  classes,  even  of 
ItoUlily. 

also  Gray  Penitents  (an  old  fraternity, 
■lining  as  early  us  liiit,  in  Rome,  and 
ito  France  under  Henry  III.),  the  black 
f  Mercy  and  of  Death. the  Red,  the  Itlne, 
nd  the  Violet  Penitents,  so  culled  from 
'  their  cowl ;  tlie  divisions  of  each  were 
le  colours  of  the  girdle  or  mantle.  The 
il*mitk-s  are  distinguished  by  certain 
The  spiritual  mid  secular  u iitiwiri t ics 
,  because  their  activity  supplies  many 
e  public  institutions  ■  and  they  are  often 
service,  as  in  endowing  poor  girls,  in 
prostitutes,  and  aiding  strangers,  mid 
rstkute  circumstances.  See  Journal  of  a 
y,  »y  Madame  dt  in  tUcke. 
e  principal  societies  of  this  kind  are  the 
Fine  Holy  Trinity,  founded  at  Rome,  in 
ilip  de'  Neri,  for  the  relief  of  pilgrims. 
d  dismissed  from  tile  hospitals  ;  the  fra? 
hoe-makers  and  tailors,  founded  at  Paris, 
the  religious  instruction  of  apprentices 
men ;  and  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of 
I  schools  of  Uie  child  Jesus,  founded  in 
upported  free  schools  for  poor  children, 
great  service  to  neglected  young  people 
This  body  supplies  Madame  de  Main- 
il.  at  St  Cyr,  with  female  instructors. 
-nities  which  were  established  after  the 
of  the  elder  Bourbon  line  in  France, 
tme  of  miishnnr.i ■*,  concealed  political 
er  the  cloak  of  religion.  They  were 
rcction  of  the  niiLi-constiLutiaual  clergy, 
htfa  the  ultras  (t'tnteur  European,  1817). 
nities  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  tlie 
1  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose,  hospitals  ure 
the  principal  cities  of  Catholic  Christcn- 
jlm  de  Diea,  who  served  in  Africa  under 
of  Charles  V.,  founded  similar  societies 
In  Spain,  in  15-10.  Tiley  wore  a  black 
eceived  tile  rules  of  a  mendicant  order. 
rwards  gave  them  tlie  rule  of  St  Augus. 
observe  all  the  monastic  vows,  and  in 
Injost  every  part  of  which  they  are  found, 
%  general  superior.  Those  in  America 
cow  hi.  and  have  a  distinct  general.  The 
yuity  form  independent  societies  ;  among 
sbmeots  is  the  great  Hotel  Dual  at  Paris, 
e  the  sick  of  every  condition,  nation,  mid 
n  1685,  the  onler  lux)  2*4  monasteries. 
ELLI  ;  the   Italian  diminutive  of  /rttfe. 


according  t 


hrutlurr,  or  monk  ;  the  name  given,  towards  Uie  end 
of  Uie  thirteenth  century,  to  wandering  mendicant* 
ofdiiferent  kinds,  nud  also  to  certain  Franciscans, 
who  pretended  to  practise  Die  rules  of  Uieir  order  in 
their  full  rigour.  They  soon  sunk  into  contempt,  as 
Uiey  seemed  to  con s id rr  Christian  virtue  as  consist- 
ing altogether  in  squalid  poverty.     See  J'taucucniM. 

PR  At,  German  for «n,  occurs  in  many  gao- 

graph leal  names,  as  fwww/W/f,  1'rauenitciH. 

FRAUD.  All  frauds,  or  attempts  to  defraud, 
union  pni- 
punishable 
iffence.  In 
prudence  might  have  guarded 
h  man,  na  a  ten  to  his  civil  remedy  (the  suing  tor 
damages).  The  deceiving  by  liilse  weights  or  mea- 
sures or  false  tokens,  cams  within  the  class  of  cri- 
minal offences. 

FRAUENLOB,  Hs.snv;  a  name  of  honour  be- 
stowed upon  n  minstrel  uwhli  .i'iu'tJ,  who  lived  at 
tlie  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  Winning  of  tile 
fourteenth  century,  of  whose  life,  however,  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  practised  his  art  at  Menu, 
nml  died  in  that  city  in  1317.  According  to  tlie 
opinion  of  sonic  writers,  he  was  a  iloctor  of  divinity 
and  canon  nt  Menu,  His  real  name  seems  to  have 
been  llrnri/  eon  Maim  (Meissen),  liy  which  he  is 
sometimes  mentioned.  The  principal  Uieiae  of  his 
songs  was  tlie  virtues  of  the  fair  sex.  For  Uiis  rea- 
son, he  wast  so  Highly  t'Sti-i'ineil  I'V  the  ladies  of  his 
lime.  Unit  Uiey  lire  said  loliuve  mined  his  body  with 
their  own   hands  to  the  grave,  which  Uiey  bathed 

with  their  tears,  nml  or d  which  they  poured  so 

much  wine  as  to  inundate  the  whole  floor  of  the 
church.  Some  of  his  poems  are  in  Uio  collection  of 
Mancssr.  and  many  others  in  unuiuscript. 

FRAUNHOFER,  Jusr.ni  vos,  was  horn  at  Slrau- 
bing,  in  Bavaria,  March  G,  ITS",  and  was  early 
obliged  lo assist  his  lather  in  hi-  husinessof  a  glaiier. 
tn  his  elevenUi  year,  he  lost  his  parents ;  and,  in 
1799,  he  whs  placed  "  itli  n  looking  l-Ioss  maker  and 
it  lass -grinder  at  Munich,  lie  was  iinnlile  to  pay  any 
tuition  fee,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  serve  a  six 
years'  apprenticeship.  His  master  would  nut  allow 
him  lo  go  to  the  Sumlay-SL/liool.  and  l-'raunhufrr  al- 
most forgot,  how  to  read  and  write.  During  his 
apprenticeship,  the  House  of  His  master  fell  down, 
and  the  boy  remained  buried  fur  four  hours  in  the 
ruins.  The  king.  Iitiving  Heard  of  this  accident, 
cave  him  eighteen  ducats,  and  promised  lo  lake  cure 
of  him  if  he  wanted  ■any  thing.  Frauuhofer  hud  still 
to  serve  three  years,  mid  he  spent  his  money  on 
optic- glasses,  which  he  «  nan  id  on  Sundays,  for  wliicli 
purpose  an  optician  allowed  Him  the  use  of  His  ma- 
chine. He  vion  procured  a  machine  ol  his  own, ami 
used  it  also  for  culling  stones,  though  he  had  never 
seen  this  dune.  I'lischneidrr,  having  heard  (if  Uie 
lioy,  and  seeing  nab  how  many  dillieullies  He  had  to 
struggle,  arising  from  his  want  ol  knowledge  in  the 
theory  of  optics,  lent  him  books  ;  but  his  master  for- 
bade him  to  read  ihi-m.  and  he  was  obliged  to  steal 
away  on  Sundays,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies. 

After  various  viii—imdcs  in  Ins  life,  in  which  He 
never  would  ask  Uie  king  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise.  He  became,  in  'iSOii,  connected  with  Von 
lieicheiibftch,  who  was  in  want  of  an  optician,  as  the 
war  then  prevented  the  obtaining  of  glasses  from 
England.  In  ISO".  Frauntiofcr  was  appointed  10 
superintend  the  optical  instrument  man u factory  at 
1  b- ued icltK' urn,  established  by  I'ttschneider.  In 
IWJ.  Ueiclienliach.  1  ttscluicider.  ami  1'rnonhofer 
united,  and  founded  the  establishment  for  dioptrical 
instruments,  nt  Beiicdicibeum,  One  of  the  most 
difficult  operations  of  practical  optics  was  lo  polish 
the  spherical  surfaces  of  large  object-glasses  accu. 
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ralcly.  r'rutiulinfer  im ent«-d  a  machine  viiuh  oU\ i- 
ated  this  ililiiriiliy,  tiiiil  rciiderid  the  surface  more 
accurate  Uiau  ii  was  Irii  hy  tlie  grinding.  He  in- 
terned, ulsci,  other  grinding  una  ]H>li»Jiii]«>  machines. 
Hint  introduced  iiiuny  improvements  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  ilitfcrcul  kinds  of  i»la«.>  ini!  tor  optical 
instruments,  and  wuich  he  found  in  In*  always  injured 
hy  tiaws  ami  irregularities  of  various  sorts. 

In  1S11,  he  constructed  a  new  kind  at*  furnace, 
ami,  on  tlit'  second  occasion  wlieu  he  melted  u  large 
fpiuuiiiy,  found  (Jut  he  could  produce.  flint-t;lu>«. 
which,  taken  from  the  liotlom  of  a  vessel  containing 
twu  cwt.  of  glas»,  luul  the  s'.iiue  refractive  power  us 
glais  taken  from  the  Mirf:u>«.  ile.  did  not  again 
siu'ctvd  so  well  for  svme  time  ;  vet  he  continued  to 
sillily  (he  causes  of  his  failure,  alwa>  -  iiiciung  at  once 
four  cwt.  Ile  toiuid  thai  the  Kuuli-.li  crown-glass 
mil  the  (irriuau  tahlc-glast  both  muLiiiiied  defects, 
which  occasion  irregular  refraction.  In  the  thicker 
mill  larger  glasses,  there  would  la.*  more  o(  such  dc- 
f"Cts.  so  thai,  in  larger  telesiinpes,  this  kind  of  pin** 
would  not  lie  tit  fur  object-glasses.  Fruiiiiliofer 
therefore,  made  his  own  crown-glass.  The  cause 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  accurate  deter- 
initiation  o\'  the  power  of  a  given  medium  to  refract 
the  rays  of  light  and  separate  the  different  colours 
v.hich  tliey  contain,  was  chiefly  the  circumstance  that 
liic  colours  of  the  si>ectruiii  have  no  precise  limits, 
and  that  the  transition  from  one  colour  into  another 
in  i<raduai,  and  not  iuunciiiate ;  hence  ihe  angle  of 
retraction  cniiuoi,  in  (he  case  uf  lar^e  spectra,  he 
mca-iired  Willi  in  10  or  15  .  To  ohviale  this  diffi- 
culty, Fran nl inter  made  a  series  of  rxperimenLs,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  homogeneous  light  artifi- 
cially ;  and.  as  lie  was  unable  to  elied  his  object  in 
a  direct  way.  he  imeuted  an  apparatus  which  ena- 
bled him  to  attain  it  by  menus  ot  lauijw  and  prisms. 
In  llie  course  of  the-e  experiments,  he  discovered 
that  bright  Axed  line,  which  appears  in  the  orange 
colour  of  the  spertrum.  when  it  is  produced  by  the 
li-lil  i if  fire.  This  line  enabled  him  afterwards  to 
deteniiiuet lie  absolute  jiowcrof  refmction  inditlerent 
si  distances.  The  experiments  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vilnr  >|HH*iruiu  contains  the  same  bright  line  in  the 
orange  as  that  products!  by  the  light  of  lire.  led  him 
lo  ihe  discovery  of  the  innumerable  dirk  fixed  lines  in 
the  solar  «pcctrum.  consisting  of  jicrfeetly  honiogeii- 
imii>  colour*.  '1  his  was  an  important  discovery. 
FruiiiihotVr  luis  df-svrihi-d  hi*  experiments  relating  to 
these  discoveries  in  \  til.  v.  of  the  .Mriuoirsof  the  Royal 
liuturiau  Academy,  ami  in  vol.  I  v.  of  (lilhcri  *  .}»«- 
thitrit  tbr  I'ttftttk.  The  accounts  liuve  been  translat- 
ed into  several  languages.  In  I  SI  7,  he  was  cIiomji 
a  memtxT  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Munich. 

Frauiihoier  made  other  cxperiinrnts  IicmuV*  iho-e 
on  tlie  reflex  i"ii  ami  refraction  ot  the  light,  pnnicu- 
lirly  on  the  inflection  of  light,  the  happy  succc-s  <,f 
which  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  very  dith  n  j;t 
pheuomeiia  which  are  produced  by  the  mutual  inf.n- 
i  mr  i  if  inflected  rays  :  tbr  instance,  he  was  enabled 
to  produce  perfectly  homogeneous  spectra  of  colours 
entirely  without  prisms.  As  the>e  s)»ccira,  which  are 
produced  simply  bv  fine  thn'ads.  |>crfcclly  efpml  and 
parallel,  placed  cIom'  to  eac!i  other,  contain  those 
dark  fixed  lines,  which  he  luul  formerly  discovered  in 
the  sjiecirum  produced  by  a  pri-xu  ;  ami  as  therefore, 
fallowing  the  course  of  the  liirht.  the  angles  could  be 
I'sri-riuiiie.i  with  an  extraordinary  preoion,  the 
i  -.irioiis  Liws  of  this  modi  lira!  ion  of  light  could  lie  dc- 
tl-ii'dl  wiiii  uiuis!ial  iii'i'iii-.u-y.  (St*  %<■!.  \  \\\  of  the 
1/  WiT*  t.f  tfir  ltnr.ir,'i'!  ./'"/</#';»  jf.  a  I  id  l'art  II.  of 
S'huiiuii'her's  M-l.*tru.r>Mirtil  Twitis**.  ill  French.) 
Tin?  laws  i if  light,  as  tl:eu  known,  were  such  that 
M-wTil  hy|Mithesis  ci.idd  lie  adapt**dto  them.  Fraun- 
I. tiler,  in  eiitlra^ouraig  lo  tiad  a  liieory  which  should 


embrace  his  discovcrie*..  saw  ilia*  iheyconhl  \w 
fiiciohly  explaiiwd  on  Uie  prim  ijdr^  of  intrrfrmM 
that  is.  according  to  doctor  \  oun^'s  hypudie«t% 
ii  i  id  illation,  with  certain  im  Hlific.it  fir*.     PnrrM 
on  thcM-  principles,  he  i*sud>l;-»lit-l  a  sr^n«TaJ  an 
cal  ex  press  ii  hi  fur  tile  new  laws  of  ]•:•!  :.  from  i 
it  ap|x>ari>d  that  if  he  werr  ca|>ahir  uf  u^ikmr  fc« 
slriiiueiit  roiisi^iug  uf  |>«-rfeilly  i^ir.iih'l  UirrMk. 
tine  iluit  about  &**)  wtmid  make  only  one 
inch,  tlie  phenomena  jinxlmed  by  thnn 


mi x lifted  in  a  wuy  np|>arriiily  very  cumplicated     M 
therefore  made  a  new  course  of  experiments,  sad  it 


vented  a  machine  for  division,  which  enabled 
produce  such  instruments  with  Uie  iiec**wy 
acy.  'Ihe  n-suhs  of  ihi h-  i xperinents,  vhirh  pa 
feet ly  justify  the  Uieon.  were  publishisl  hy  Fm 
hofer,  in  vol.  Ixxiv.  of  < filbert's  Aumit*  «r*  Pkimn 
('mil  his  dentil,  be  was  occupied  with  the  farther ■ 
▼esligntion  of  this  interesting  Mibject.  Sterol 
mosulHTic  {ltienouieua,  whicli  fijrmrHy  rould  bol  . 
explaineil  aci'nnliii»  to  tlie  laws  of  liebi  then  \m 
(lor  instance,  kilos,  parhelia.  &c).  weiv  rxj 
mi  optical  principles,  by  Fraimliofer.  A 
Ui is  subject  is  contained  in  Schumacfwr'*  A 
cal  Treatises. 

We  must  remark,  further,  that  he  made,  wica  M 
own  liands,  the  instruments  whiiii  lie  iuvrannl  h 
his  exiieriments.  and,  at  the  same  time,  exi 
ciiiT ravings  Am*  his  treatises.     Some  of  the 
portaut  instruments,  either  invented    or 
provrd  by  him,  ami  now  generally  known,  an 
foliowiiiff  :  the  heliomt-ter;  the  riHfmimxmrtrT, 
fatup  rirru/ar  and  net  mirromHrr  (iW  acrili^d  by  Ft^ 
hofer,  in  No.  43  of  the  Attrttn*»mitrKrn  AVfArwA 
transl.  in  Fhil«»sojihical  Mumunr.  March.  1894) 
ffrriMti  punt  (lactic  rrfrurtur%  for  the  university  d 
|Kil  ( :»ee  Stnrve's  />^*m/>/i>/«  */  the  erf  it  Hrf 
uf  FniHtthofrr.  in   thr  <>ln>rmit*irif  ot   Uorpml  J 
pat,  IH^A.  folk),  witli  engravings),  &c.      At  a 
periml,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Havana,  Fnua* 
made  a  still  larger  parallactic  refractor,  theokj 
glass  of  whicli  is  «if  twelve  Parisian  inches 
and  of  eighteen  fm  focus,  which  he  carried  toj 
pcrn-cikm.     hi  In  If  I,  the  optic  inuHution, 
Ijeciane  so  famous  under  his  direction, 
from  Heiiedicihetirn  to  Munich,  where  it 
jiresent.  aliout  fifty  |iersons.     The  ill 
wasl'tzschneider,  Keictu-ulachnnd 
Uiat  year.  CtischnpideraiMi  Fraunhofer.     Frr- 
wus  memlter  of  many  foreign  academirm. 
tinguislied  man  dieil  June  7~  \9£&,  nrohabr|  h  < 
sequence  of  his  iinmnitteti  labours  and  the  m 
take  proper  car*-  of  his  ptiyskul  warn*.     I 
is  near  Uiat  of  IteWHienraich.  wlio  died  afr* 
fore  him.     The  appropriate  epitapli   <^pav      , 
indent  is  insiTilxi)  mi  his  timih.      See  ftlbeth. 
life,  hy  .los.  v.»ii  I  tzschucider ;  al«o  the  an 
fntftur,  a  in  I  /  'tz*rltM-idi-r. 

FKKCKLKS;  small  spots  of  a  yeUowwa  fl> 
M^sittered  owt  Uie  face,  neck  and  hawk,     ft 
an-  either  natural,  or  proceed  acrale         i 
jaundice,  or  tlte  anion  of  the  sua  Umm 
Ilejit,  or  a  sinldfu  change  of  the  weather,  < 
cause  the  skin  to  appear  of  a  darker  o 
natural,  auti  thereby  produce  wlnt  is  calkft«~-, 
hurn%  &c,  which  seem  to  differ  only  in  dnw*. 
usually  disip|i«>ar  in  winter.     lVrs««i»  of  aaa*< 
plexion.  and  thost*  w|nis««  hair  is  red.  are 
subject  lo  freckles,  especially  in  those  p 
they  exposf  in  the  air.     Ihe  origin  of  frr        >- 
plaiuetl  in  ihis  way  :  In  th»*  spriur.  the  < 

the  warm  covrring  whicli  tiie  ln»ly  aaahau  v  — 
and  from  vnr.ous  other  cause*.  » iiecvhariy  * 
Th«*  hrat  of  the  sunbeams  now  iirawn  «wt 
moisture,  which  ilo  ihm  ilry  as  rapidly  a*  m 
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I ,*•«-*  operate  like  A  convex  fitasi,  [a  I  mi  III 
riH>  iqv  urhtett  are  thus  made  Hi  net  power- 
m  the  r»<r  maiftshit,  and  (In-  carlxui  which  it 
Mia  talf  acidified,  and  this  sil  I  Glance,  in  this 
ilnn  In*  H  •IhHc  colour.  In  the  same  iiibii- 
in  tlwr  dark  liut  which  tin-  skin  in  general  as- 
■u  ■■aiuticr,  and  whirli  fire  eotnmuniciLt.  s  10  ar- 
■ha  labour  constantly  in  III  hum  nihil  uciiiitv 
My  had  eaVct  of  freckles  is,  tliut  lliey  induce 
U  keeji  theuwHes  stmt  up  from  (he  Mai  uo- 
I  weather,  or  lo  upply  injurious  washes  lo  tilt 
nnanTrUini. 

■MOOtfDat;  the  wifeofChilperic.  b  Frank- 
at  af  Subauiu,  a  woman  who,  K  all  thai 
i.d-  relate  of  her  is  true,  must  he  considered  s 
M  id  witfcedlHi.  WithBrulirhaut  (ci.  v.).  she 
attna*!  ouwof  (be  wars  which  ifaesau  of 
tarried  on  against  each  other  from  the 
She  *■>.  tatni  in  543.  Tim  station  of  her 
unknown,  mid,  while  in  die  service  nf  the 
•rmml  wives  of  Cliilperic,  her  beauty 
Ltnjc,  In  iwdee  to  arrive  nt  (lie  throne. 
h>  removed  (tie  first  wife  nt  the 
aw  second  by  ass 

■  een  the  two  brothers  l.'hilperie  nnil  Sige- 
ife  of  Si  ge  belt  anil  Mar  of  the 


■  king  by  ai 
This  led 


MM 
|  pan 


become  his  wife,  found 
.'•tatted.  She  then  took  ndvnntape  of 
which  this  event  produce.!  in  Hie  camp 
earury,  lo  attack  and  defeat  them,  and  n»l- 
4  In  Hark,  where  die  tact  BnmehuiH  and  Iter 
iwwri.  Cliilperic.  however,  afterwards 
iu>  hark  to  Mru.  where  her  eon  Childe- 
,  ruumed  knur,  in  575.  The  sons  of  hat 
■a  by ;hb  am  nuUTiagc  now  lell  victims  lo  tin- 
length  caused  Chil- 
li to  obtain  the  op- 
By  the 
I  brother-in-law,  limit  mm.  king  of 
ik,  Fiedegocido  was  made  regent  of  I  lie  kin;;. 
dnriiiK  Che  minority  ol'  her  son,  I'lotliaire  II 
redually  eilended  Jilt  authority,  uas  vieloriniis 
r  wars  Against  (he  Fnuiki«h  kings,  who  laid 
im  alliance  against  her,  and,  on  her  death,  at 
W  of  55  (in  eWT),  she  left  the  kingdom,  in  a 
to*  condition,  in  her  son.  If  Fredegotidr  was 
•f  lave  described  her  from  (tic  chronicles,  she 
nuarkable  instance  of  suoccs-uli  guilt.  Hriine- 
■ht  mortal  enemy  ot  KrcileiMiide.  attempted  lo 
tt  CbxJinire  II.  of  the  crown,  but  she  was 
■d  by  her  vassals,  taken  prisoner  by  ('lutlinirc. 
a  1613.  mused  her  to  be  tied  lo  tile  tail  of  a 
■..,':■■  .!'ri-i:h'l  El.!  -i.i-  *c,l-  dead:  lirr  re 
went  then  burned. 

EDtRir  ;    the    name   of  ninny  di>(iny  ni-lo'il 
els.  particularly  of  Herman,)-.     The  tiernian 

•  t'trttlr-rfi ,  roni| bleilut"  fVWrjfiw.1,  ami 

fw*  .  and  meaiB  pruivfiil. 
IPBltC  I.  Bhumhu,  son  of  Frederic 
of  Soatiia.  whom  be  sui-ceedul  in  HIT,  mis 
.1*1,  and  received  the  impcn.d  i-rowo  in  1  ISM, 
!  death  of  Ilia  uncle,  the  eni[>eror  Conrad  111. 
b  tbr  sHTtiml  lifxiiiHii  eiujieror  of  tin-  house  of 
aCMrfVn,  and  one  of  (he  (RDM  able  and  nvN 
IW  nf  the  BnvrTeiKii-  nf  t;  hi  nil  iiv.  lie  waged 
■A  sueeeM  »?aiitsi  Kol^laiis,  kin«  of  I'olau.l. 
ST,  and  raiswl  Bohemia  to  Hie  rank  of  a 
■a.  H»  |frinci|'al  eiii.?n^  ueri'  ilirerli  d  (o  ilij, 
in  and:  Cflntirnu,tiim  ol'  his  [nuier  in  Italy. 
alertouk  sil  omrpaipi«  to  cliiisti-'-  tin-  relifl- 

Itir*  of  Loirilmnlv.  w'liii-h  ti.nl  I.ti -  rich  iiud 

Sil-  diririii-ti  llmir  emnnien.'e  and  iiianilfatlun.-. 


ini[irlletl  it,  a 


The  city  ut  Milan,  in  parli'/iilHr.  luid  ruistol  lin 
■  '  subjected  seiernl  cities.  Tin-  tmftb* 
t,  alter  an  obstinate  resistance  (11,^8),  lo 
The  oily,  having  revolted  a  second  (hue, 
was  (igain  cajtniwl  (llo^),and  ruled  to  the  ground, 
with  (Jit  Miwpiiuii  of  miiiip  clnirdiff  and  convents, 
some  suburbs,  and  one  gale,  built  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Ollio.  Brescia  and  I'uu.-eina  were  ooio- 
pelled  to  destroy  tlnir  fortifi,i,ii..ns  ;  the  other  cities, 
which  had  engaged  in  the  revolt.  lo-,(  their  privikgi* 
and  (heir  freedom.  But  ihe  pojie,  Aleian.ler  III., 
who  hiui  lied  to  France,  exoomimiiiiralril  (lie  ein- 
peror,  in  1108.  The  cities  of  Lnmbordy  entrre.1 
iutu  a  new  alliance.  The  Milnnes.,  rebuilt  their 
city,  and  gained  ihe  deci-ive  Imltle  of  t'uiiio,  over 
the  imperial  army  (I  I "(i),  Ihe  ciiisci|uei]ce  of  whleli 
was  the  peace,  concludi'd  B(  Venice  (1777),  between 
llie  emperor,  the  pope  Alexander  111.,  and  the  cities 
of  I.omlmrdy.  The  events  of  the  war.  which  lasted 
almost  twenty  years,  «  ere  not  particularly  favourable 
fiir  the  emperor.  In  tile  menu  lime,  Frederic  Had 
declared  Lubeck  nnd  Kntiibon  impeiial  cities,  and 
thus  (omitted  a  middle  milk  between  the  emperor 
and  the  (".ernutn  princes,  by  which  the  un|*rial 
power  was  increased,  and  the  condition  of  (he 
eiiiiens  raised,  Frederic:  also  increased  his  power 
by  the  separation  of  the  duchies  of  Bavaria  ami 
■-■■■  ■■■my  (I (80),  which  Henry  tl.c  Liun  liad  held 
to;:.-i  !,.■!-;  but  the  two  parties  of  the  Guelfe  and 
liliilielhies  (q.  v.),  which  la«l  ariseii  under  his  pre- 
>n  this  account,  the  mi 


Ihoiisniid  voluntecrM.  undertook  the  Uiird  crusaiie, 
before  Ihe  cinnmeiicenienl  of  which,  in  1187,  a 
general  peace  was*  signed  in  tienuiiny.  The  (ireek 
emperor,  at  ConsUmUnople.  had  secretly  entered 
into  alliance  with  Saladin  and  ihe  sultan  of  Iconium, 
nnd  attempted  lo  prevent  the  innrch  of  the  r.eraiBm 
through  Ids  dinuinions.  Hut  Frederic  forced  his 
way  to  Alia,  gained  two  buttles  over  (he  Turks,  near 
Iconium,  penetrated  into  Syria,  and  died,  in  the 
mil  1st  of  Ins  tuctwsaes,  June  10,  lino,  near  Seleucia, 
in  Syria,  after  botliiiii.",  :is  -une  "liters  say.  in  the 
L'ydnus  ;  others  say,  in  the  Salef.  Frederic  was 
iH-ave.  libenil,  and  equally  linn  in  (rood  fortune  and 

measure,  far  Ihe  pride  and  arni^ance  which  were 
llie  j-riniij.nl  motives  uf  his  mlioii.s.  lie  possessed  II 
remarkable  memory,  mid.  for  his  ai;e.  unusuaJ  kuow- 

letlse.      He  ealee I    men   of  letters,   particularly 

historians,  from  whose  works  lie  drew  the  enalted 
idea  of  tin  emperor,  which  lie  endeavoured  to  realise 
throughout  his  rcicii.  He  appointed  his  cousin,  Llie 
bishop  Ollio  of  Fieysingiu.  bis  biographer,  and 
his  taste  for  architecture  is  still  attested  by  the 
memomlilp  ruins  of  the  imperial  palace  erected  by 
liicu  at  tielnliauseti,  in  11  etteruvia.  He  was  of  a 
noble  and  majestic  appearance,  nnd,  nniwiihsEaiidiiig 
his  quarrels  with  the  popes,  a  more  tuiUiful  adherent 
"0  rrligiun  tluin  those  who  used  its  name  to  obtain 
heir  own  purposes.  After  the  emperor's  death,  llie 
ibject  of  tile  crusade  was  no  longer  attniiuible. 
Ii>  hertric  sou,  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabin,  who  had 
ci-eplnl  the  chief  coiuniauil.  and  founded  the  Teu- 
ouic  order,  was  also  carried  oil'  by  a  cuiiinejous 
ii),  ami  only  a  small  pan  ot"  that  powerful 


army.  "'Inch  Frederic  h. 
rvi  r  I'liinieii  home. 
FREDERIC   11.  Hon 

f,i-',-  c  lin^  .  burn  Lit  ,lcsi. 
iberiti,  1194,  T- 


Londiictedout  of  litiiuany, 

sstacfes,  (rmndson  of  the 
i  (lie  uiaripiisiite  of  Anconn, 
T  of  Ihe  emperor  Henry 


VI.  and  of  (he  Norman  princess  Culis. lance,  heirest 
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cif  the  Two  Sicilies.  No  sovereign  of  the  mhldle 
ages,  witli  the  exception  of  Charlemagne  ami  Alfred, 
was  of  so  great  historical  imixirtance  ;  and  few  were 
so  distinguished  by  their  (termini!  diameter,  and  by 
such  a  remarkable  series  (if  lid  venturer.  1 1  is  lung 
reign.  from  WW  to  12f>0.  liclongs  to  the  most  I 
remarkable  period  of  the  middle  a«cs.  lie  lived  at  ; 
a  |«criod  when  men  like  tiregory  VII.  mid  Iimoceiit 
III.  hail  raised  the  hierarchy  to  a  decree  of  im{K>rt- 
niice  ulmost  iik'redihle  ;  when,  by  (he  establishment 
of  the  orders  of  knighthoiHl  (for  tin*  purpose  of 
fighting  against  the  infidels,  niul  of  extending  the 
I  mi  mi  I  jurisdiction),  of  the  meiHlicant  orders,  and  of 
tiie  inquisition,  the  fonuulahle  pillar*  of  tlie  eccle- 
siastical structure  were  erected ;  when,  by  means  of 
the  crusades,  the  ]>cople  of  Kuro|<c  were  first  lirviught  i 
into  a  closer  connexion  by  a  common  feeling, 
imhodied  in  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  when,  after  many 
individual  voices  had  been  raised  in  vain,  though  not 
forgotten,  the  Protestantism  of  the  middle  aires 
made  itself  heard  through  the  U'aldentes  and  the 
Albigeiises  ;  wlien  chivalry,  ennobled  by  religion, 
obtained  a  higher  character  and  a  consistent  organ- 
uation ;  when  the  class  of  free  citizens  was  gradually 
rising  from  its  long  degradation,  and  was  supported 
in  (iennaiiy  by  Frederic,  nirainst  the  aristocracy, 
although  opposed  by  him  in  I'ppcr  Italy,  as  contri- 
Imtiiiir  to  the  |>ower  of  the  |Mipe,  and  when  the  cities 
st rengt  hem il  themselves  against  external  dangers 
by  great  confederacies,  and  cmupleted  and  confirmed 
their  internal  organization  by  the  establishment  of 
corporations  ;  wlien,  in  opposition  to  the  system  of 
violence  in  which  the  right  of  the  strongest  is  the 
strongest  right,  the  first  public  peace  was  proclaimed 
in  the  Cerman  language,  and  the  secret  tribunal  of  j 
the  fVmr  (q.  v.)  N'gau  its  first  scarcely- perceptible  ' 
workings;  when  the  first  universities  aroused  the  i 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  examination  ;  when  the  songs  of  ! 
fhe  Provencals  had  found  a  home  in  (Sermany  ami 
Italy,  and  were  sung  by  emperors  and  kings : — 
these  were  the  times  in  which  the  great  Frederic  of 
llohenstnufcii  lived  ami  acted. 

Without  l>euig  tall,  Frederic  was  well  formed,  of  I 
a  fair  complexion,  with  a  fine  forehead,  and  a  nose 
resembling  the  antique,  and  a  gentle  and  kind  ex- 
pression of  the  eye  ami  mouth.     He  inherited  the 
chief  virtues  of  his  highly  distinguished  family  ;  was  : 
brave,   liold,  and    generous,  and    possessed    great  \ 
talents,  highly  cultivated,     lie  understood  all  the  ', 
languages  of  his  subjects — (I  reek,   Latin,   Italian. 
( Senium ,  French,  ami  Arabic.     lie  was  severe  and 
passionate,  mild  or  liberal,  as  circumstances  required  ; 
gay.  cheerful,  and  lively,  as  his  feelings  dictated. 
As  his  body  1ml  been  strengthened  and  rendered 
graceful  by  chivalrous  exercises,  so  his  mind,  not- 
withstanding   the    neglect    of  his   education,   had 
been  developed  liy  its  own   vigour,  ami  obtained, 
in  the  scliool  of  adversity,  a  versatility  of  power  randy 
found  in  those  liorn  to  the  purple,  and  an  energy  of 
purpose  which  sustained  him  in  situations  in  which 
others  would  have  been  reduced  to  despair.  All  this 
strength  of  body  ami  mind  was  necessary  for  a  man, 
who  was  obliged  to  repn*ss  a  powerful  aristocracy  in  j 
(lennany.  n  powerful  democracy  in  Ippcr  Italy,  a 
powerful  hierarchy  in  Central  Italy,  ami  to  reconcile 
and  unite  in  closer  union,  in  his  southern  territories, 
the  hostile  elements  of  six  nations;  who,  for  forty 
years,  opposed  by  secular  ami  spiritual  arms,  by 
ri\als,  excommunications  ami  interdicts,  victorious  or 
vanquished,  endured   the  rebellion  of  a  son.  the  j 
treachery  of  his  dearest  friend,  and  the  loss  of  his 
favourite  child. 

Frederic  remained  under  the  guardianship  of  Inno- 
cent III.  till  l?0",  when  he  took  upon  himself  the 
government  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,     'flic  country 


was  divided  by  the  Dictions  of  the  gn 
futoiircd  by  the  heads  of  the  chun 
time  when  Freilerir,  at  fifteen  yean  ot  a 
counsel  or  direction,  took  the  reins 
meiit.  After  promising  to  conduct  acnr 
crowned  as  (ienuanking.at  Aix-la  Chape 
Tlie  possession  of  the  (iernuiii  and  Siril 
gave  Frederic  the  hope  that  he  should 
make  himself  master  of  all  Italy,  subdue 
and  reduce  the  spiritual  monarch  in  R 
dignity  of  the  first  bishop  in  (Tiristrndoc 
mNtook  the  spirit  of  his  times,  which  « 
behind  his  enlightened  views.  He  slow 
the  execution  of  this  great  plan,  with  a  pn 
l«uiioiied  toils  importance.  He  causeiJ 
«nn.  Henry,  to  lie  chosen  king  of  Kmn^.i 
ttp|ieas<>d  the  new  pope,  lluuorius  III. 
I2lt>).  who  was  offended  at  this  niea*t 
pretence  Uiat  the  crus*le.  which  he  wi 
undertake,  rendered  it  necessary,  and  bj 
ance  that  he  would  never  attempt  Ui  uniu 
the  empire.  He  Uien  went  to  Koine.  whJ 
any  regard  to  the  refusal  of  tlie  Milanr 
him  to  assume  tlie  iron  crown,  received  t 
crown  in  ItHi),  ami  retunied  as  empi 
here«litary  dominions,  which  he  had  left 
little  better  tliaii  tluit  of  a  fugitive.  Her 
to  make  prej>arations  fur  the  crusade. 

Although  Frederic  was  obliged  to  tres 
tics  in  the  empin'  with  seventy,  and  ev 
their  children,  to  the  second  generation,  i 
office  or  honour,  unless  they  denounced  Ui 
yet  he  introduced  the  Saracens  from  Sic 
Italian  territories,  allowed  them  Uie  free 
their  religion,  ami  thus  made  them  his  i 
and  faithful  subjects.  His  new  code  u 
designed  to  unite  tlie  interests  of  church 
and  to  reconcile  tlie  nobility  and  clergy 
and  tiie  jieasaiils.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  the  character  of  |»eople  so  different 
other  as  the  Koinans,  (■  reeks,  (iermam 
Normans,  Jews,  and  French,  while,  at  the 
it  should  respect,  as  much  as  possible,  t 
institutions.  Frrdcric  hnukled  a  universal  j 
the  |iaradise  of  the  ancient  world,  in  I 
leaves  many  later  institutions  of  a  soni 
liehind  it.  The  famous  medical  school 
was  put  in  a  flourishing  coiHlition.  Kit] 
tare  shone  forth  iu  the  court  of  Fretk-ric,  m 
himself  may  be  counted  among  the  aai 
more  refined  Tuscan  jioetrT.  The  fine  a 
patronage,  hud  their  Nicola,  Masucrk 
da  Stephani,  and  tlie  collections  of  ,  — 
Naples,  Uie  treasures  of  which  were  - 
cavutions  at  Augusta  hi  Sicily,  wert 

In  latt?7,  Frederic  undertook  a  c  c 

fnistrateil  by  a  contagious  disease  — . 
of  the  emiH'mr,  so  that  the  fleet  r 
reaching  its  destination.     This  ex      ^ 
the  pnjie,  (Jregorv  IX,  who  exi        i 
emperor,  and  put  his  ihiniiiiheai  ifr-m  m 
In  1«8,  Frederic  set  out  on  a  new  cm 
(iregnry  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Ji 
Uie  three    orders   of  knights  to    opf~. 
emperor's  designs,  and  caused  the   tk 
Frederic  to  be  devastated  by  his  own  tn 
John  of  Hrienne.      Frederic,  nrn        k 
plished    what    no    one    since  Uie    u» 
(lOtKl)had  been  able  to  obtain.     By* 
Camel,  sultan  of  Kgypt,  he  obtained  a 
years,  the  cession  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  - 
of  the  whole  country  between  Joppa. 
Nasireth,  ami  Acre,  and  of  the  unp 
Tyre,  and  Sidon.     All  Christendom  r-j— 
envy  of  tlie  patriarch  and  tat  knights  wi 


r  thought  himself  strong  enough  for 
ith  the  Lombards,  and  made  his  pre- 
igsburg,  1236.  The  alliance  of  Eize- 
o,  ruler  of  Verona,  and  the  Ghibeline 
Italy,  doubled  his  small  army.  This 
ectkm  of  Conrad,  his  second  son,  as 
urere,  however,  interrupted  by  a  short 
Yederic,  duke  of  Austria,  the  last  of 
s  (1237).  Soon  after  the  renewal  of 
t  the  Guelph  cities  of  Upper  Italy,  a 
te  Kuova,  on  the  Oglio,  broke  the 
ranbards.  Milan,  Bologna,  Piacenza, 
I  the  other  cities,  surrendered.  But 
till  more  incensed,  particularly  when 
mde  his  natural  son,  Eniio,  king  of 
repared  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
irdy.  On  Palm-Sunday,  1239,  he  ex- 
Frederic  anew.  The  emperor  con- 
,  but  he  suffered  much  by  the  secret 
oelino.  To  bring  the  war  to  a  corn- 
on,  he  marched  suddenly  against  the 
(1240),  penetrated  through  Spoleto 
,  dominions,  captured  Ravenna,  and 
tremble  in  his  capital.  Rome  would 
easy  prey,  had  Frederic  been  able  to 
a-t  remains  of  superstition  in  his  own 


his  efforts  will  always  form  a  remarkable  epoch  in 
history  ;  and  though  a  century  of  political  and  men- 
tal barbarism  followed,  in  which  the  noble  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  perished,  yet  we  see,  in  Louis  the 
Bavarian,  who  resembled  Frederic  in  many  points, 
that  his  example  was  not  wholly  lost,  and  that  a 
great  idea,  once  brought  to  light,  cannot  be  easily 
forgotten. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  generally  called  the 
great  elector,  was  born  in  1620,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  succeeded  his  father  as  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. He  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  Prussian  greatness,  and,  in  more  than  one  point, 
his  reign  gave  to  Prussia  a  character  which  it  still 
hears.  From  him  is,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  that 
military  spirit,  which  is  so  striking  a  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  His  reign  began  when  the 
unhappy  thirty  years'  war  was  still  raging  in  Ger- 
many, and  his  conduct  towards  both  parties  was 
prudent.  In  1641,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutra- 
lity with  Sweden,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Austria.  In  1644,  he  concluded  an 
armistice  with  Hesse-Cassel,  by  which  Cleves  and 
the  county  of  Mark  were  restored  to  him.  According 
to  the  terms  of  former  treaties,  Brandenburg  ought 
to  liave  received  Poroerania,  on  the  death  of  trie  duke 
without  heirs  (1637)  ;  but  the  elector  was  obliged, 
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formerly  de|triulcut.  'I  lie  e*i:tlcs  of  tin-  duchy  of 
Prussia  (now  I'm.-siu  Proper)  were  dissilisfied  with 
these  clianges,  because  tiny  llflll  taken  place  without 
their  consent.  The  elector,  in  consequence,  erected 
n  lonrt'os  iii'ar  Koiiil^Ut^.  In  lb^,  he  concluded 
n  tit  ul y  with  tin-  Dutch  republic,  when  this  state  was 
threatened  by  Louis  \IV.  Though  the  In  nth 
retreated  from  the  Nethei  lands  when  Frederic  U  il- 
liani  advanced  into  Wfstjihiilssi,  the  Mi(tc»s  of  the 
whole  war  was  frustrated  by  the  slowness  of  (lit* 
Antrum  generals  ami  their  jealousy  of  the  elector, 
wiio  wus  obliged  to  retreat  from  want  of  provisions. 
June  (i,  Ll>7;i,  in*  concluded  a  treaty  wild  France,  at 
\ OsM'iii.  near  l-ouv; .;..  h)  which  I' ranee  promised  to 
yield  W  cstphalia,  an!  to  | v\  h()i>.ono  livrcs  to  the 
e.cctor.  wliu,  in  return,  1..-..M'  oil  his  treaty  with 
Holland,  ,'inil  promised  not  to  render  any  aid  to  the 
enemies  of  France. 

In  IliT  I,  the  (ierman  empire  declared  war  against 
France.  The  elector  marched  i ti ,< N m )  men  into 
Alsicc,  hut  Hounionvillc,  tlte  Austrian  general, 
axoided  a  battle,  which  was  ardently  desired  by  the 
elector,  and  Turn  me  defeated  the  iinjM*rial  army  ul 
-Muhlliausen.  In  tilt  following  1  )eceml>er,  a  >wedish 
army,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  entered  I'onie- 
raiaa  and  the  Mark.  The  elector  hastened  back,  and 
ilefented  them,  June  18,  Ltiio.  at  Fehr1>cllili  (q.  v.>, 
w  ilIi  ;>li(X)  rivalry.  In  H»7s,  lie  concluded  a  separate 
peace  wiih  K ranee,  at  Nimcgueii,  us  did  also  Holland 
*iii>l  Spain.  France  demanded  the  restoration  of  all 
the  conquered  territories  to  Sweden.  The  elector, 
hating  refused  compliance,  formed  an  alliance  with 
J  'cnniark,  and  waged  a  new  war  against  Sweden, 
but  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit,  by  the  |ieace  of  St 
(iermain,  June  2!).  KiTU.  He  received  from  France 
;iOO,coo  crowns.  Louis  XIV.  having  occupied  seve- 
ral circle*  of  Alsace  by  his  famous  chtimbrr*  de  re- 
KtifriMi  Frederic  William  effected  an  uruiistk'e  of 
twenty  years  between  France  and  (iennany  (in  HS84). 
Hat  when  lie  renewed  (ItiHS)  his  treaty  with  Holland, 
and  received  into  his  dominions  about  14,000  Protes- 
tant refugees  from  France,  new  difficulties  arose 
1m  i ween  him  and  France,  which  brought  him  into 
a  closer  connexion  with  Austria,  particularly  as  be 
hoped  to  receive  from  that  power  an  indcmuificatioii 
for  the  three  principalities,  Liegniti,  Hrieg,  and 
tt  olnu.  whose  prince  Itad  died  without  heirs  in  lu'Io, 
and  which,  according  to  an  old  treaty,  ought  to  have 
fallen  to  Hruudeuhurg.  He  received  the  circle  of 
Schwiebus.  in  lbXii,  and,  in  the  same  year,  sent  8000 
men  to  assist  the  Aiistrians  against  Turkey.  These 
troops,  umler  the  nmuiiand  of  general  von  Scheming, 
diil iu«* install  themselves  at  the  attack  of  Huda. 

The  elector  paid  great  attention  to  tlie  promotion 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and,  by  nihirding 
protection  to  the  French  refugees,  gained  1*0,000  in- 
diMrious  manufacturers,  wlm  have  been  of  the  great- 
est advantage  to  tlie  north  of  Ciennany.  Merlin  was 
much  improved  during  his  reign.  He  founded  tlie 
library  in  tliat  city,  and  a  university  at  Duishurg.  in 
lifts.  He  died  at  rotsdaui.  April  29,  1688,  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age,  anil  left  to  his  son  a  country  much 
enlarged  and  improved,  an  anuy  of  28.000  men,  and 
a  well  supplied  treasury.  His  colossal  statue  of 
bronze,  at  Merlin,  was  cast  by  Jacobi.  in  1700,  and 
is  si  ill  one  of  tlie  greatest  ornaments  of  that  city 

rllKDKKIC  Ar<;rSTl'S  II  and  III,  electors  of 
S.i  miii  \  and  kin  its  of  Poland.     See  -7«i*«*/irs. 

:  U!  1)1  :kii;  WILLIAM  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  *on 
of  Friilehc  I.,  am  I  father  of  Frederic  the  threat  (I  I.  J. 
v.  as  birn  in  UiSS.  anil  displayed  a  passion  for  mili- 
tary exercises  at  an  early  age.  While  crown-j wince 
(ITOii).  he  married  Sophin  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the 
elector  «f  Hiuiover,  afterwards  (Jenrge  I.  of  Eng- 
land     i»m  his  acivs*iou  to  the  throne,  in  1713,  he 


endeavoured  to  increase  tlie  army  and  r 
finances,  a  in  i  became  tlie  font  itlt-r  of  Uir  rv 
line  and  regularity,  which  luive  mint  d-w 
ihe  Prussian  «•«•!  Ijer*.     His  ridiruNius  foi 
tal!  inn  is  well  known,     lie  cstahtahed  a 
<j(  them,  uial  iw>i  exery  nu-iux—  fraud,  U*\ 
— to  ti.l  its  ranks.     Nothing  cnuid  In*  mar 
th.:u   his   iniiiuiry  system.      In  u.hrr  m 
stialied  the  liappincss  uf  his  subji  el*  ami  tl 
of  the  suite.    >**m  after  Hh  acci^sioii,  he  i 
nised  as  king  of  I'nikSia  in  a  treaty  win 
Indignant  at  the  humiliations  which  l.h  i 
s!i:.crcd  i'mm  the  Swedes  and  Kussum«.  win 
their  troops  through  his  dominion*  with  ini 
detenained  to  protect  hi*  subjects  man  I 
(jceiK  o  of  any  future  rupture,  and  main 
army  of  nearly  (>:j,(JU0  men.     Frederir  wus 
to  4-ngfige  in  the  war   between  t  harir* 
Russia,  I'olaihl,  and   Uenmark ;   but  t'h 
whom  he  had  a  gnat  esteem,  liavinc  made 
Prussians   prisoners,  he  inuneduiiely  drrtt 
and  jMit  IniiiM'lf  at  the  head  of  nn  army 
men.     vSee  i  fuirlr*  XII.)    He  afterward* 
in  favour  of  tlie  I'rotestante  of  ^nue  ne»j 
countries,  and  lie  liberally  re  wank  tl  the  u 
<»f  useful  arts.     Hut  being  void  of  science 
men Uil  literature,  he  regarded  thein  wuli « 
and  tn-ateil  their  professors  Willi  every  k. 
courage  meat.     Poetry  and  philoxiphy  we 
his  avt  rsion.     He IwiiislMnl  Wulf  for  hi»  nr 
opinions,  and  his  own  son,  who  had  acqui 
liaiity  for  |M>lite  liteniture  and  music,  wi 
tiimully  thwarieii  by  the  king,  that  he  uVcf 
quit  I'russia.     (See  Frrderie  II.)     He  i 
in  his  punishment*,  and  always  showed** 
to  aggravate  rather  Uian  mitigate  th 
he  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  lien lth,  vhicka  u*c 
iKLtural  \ioleuce  of  hi»  Hinp4'r.  and  lie  bth 
the  greatest  brutality  to  his  physician*.     II 
1740,  after  having  been  reconciled  to  ha 
expressed  the  greatest  regard  tur  Iimb.     II 
in  his  anus.     He  left  behind  him  an  abon 
sury.  and  an  army  of  oti.OUJ  men.     Hi*  al 
in   tlie   grejttest   order  and  regularity,  a 
la  Injurs  and  wisdom  was  Prussia  much  'wa 
that  prosperity  and  success,  which  distingi 
till  she  was  humbled  by  tlie  power  uf  Naui 
FKKDEKir  II.;   king  of  TruMia,  0m 
monarch  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  was  Lot 
^1.  171^.     He  was  the  son  of  Frederic  W 
and    tlie    princess   Sophia   Durotliea   of 
His  early  education  was  strict.     Aktha 
direction  of  his  fattier,  he  was  instructed  . 
details  of  military  exercises  and  service 
poetry  and  music  was  early  developed 
ence  of  his  first  instructress,  the  highly 
de  Kocnules,  anil  his  early  teacher,  « 
count eiiancetl  by  tlie  queen,  formed  a 
lion  to  his  father's  system  of  education.    -- 
inch  nation  led  him  to  adopt  entirely  ike 
mother.     This  gave  rise  to  a  cooiojess  fa 
and  his  father,  which  increased  the  kia%  • 
settle  the  succoswm  on  lib  yoomjer  soa. 
W  illiam.     The  minister  von  tinunbavv 
|ni1iI.  prince  of  A niialt- Dessau,  to  |m«t 
plans  ul  tlieir  own,  and  the  Austrian  aa 
von  Sfvkendorf.  for  different  rfasoas,  wid 
hp-.irh. 

Indignant  at  the  oppression  and  hatred 
»\j erieme*!  fmm  liis  father,  Frederic  drift 
flee  to  tlie  court  of  (ieorge  II.,  king  of  Ebj 
mother's   brother.      Hi*  sister   V\ 
friends  lieutenants  Kiitt  and  Keith. 
I  arsons  iutnisteil  with  the  secret  ul  bk* 
iuteiidtsl  tu  -tart  from  WeseJ,  vhi 


.■.  lachiavel,  liad  their  origin  in 
it>  %»I  Rheinsberg. 
s  father  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
Frederic,  on  liis  accession  to  the 
his  estates  a  population  of  only 
At  his  decease,  he  left  6,000,000. 
to  this  pitch  of  greatness  by  his 
tator  and  general,  assisted  in  the 
ibinet,  during  a  reign  of  forty-six 
distinguished  men.  His  father, 
i  war,  on  account  of  the  succession 
alters,  had  an  army  of  70,000  men 
c  II.,  who  had  already  excited 
i,  retained  for  the  most  part  the 
lws  of  his  rather,  but  gave  to  the 
and  vigour.  The  death  of  the 
/I.  was  a  favourable  moment,  of 
[.  took  advantage,  to  revive  the 
e  of  Brandenburg  with  regard  to 
DCipalities,  Jagerndorf,  Liegnitz, 
,  so  far  as  to  ask  from  the  queeu 
lie  ducliies  of  Glogau  and  Sagan, 
ich  he  promised  her  assistance 
lemies,  his  vote  for  the  election  of 
emperor,  and  2,000,000  Prussian 
e  proposals  being  rejected,  he  oc- 
ilesia,  in    December.    1740,    and 
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Maria  Theresa,  and  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  of  Frankfort,  after  Hesse-Cassel  had  already 
declared  itself  neutral.  Besides  this,  Austria,  England, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Saxony  had  entered  into  an  al- 
liance at  Warsaw  (January  8,  1745,)  and  Saxony  had 
concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  Austria  against  Prus- 
sia (May  18,  1745).  But  Frederic  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Saxons  (June  4, 1745),  at  Hohenfriedberg 
(Striegau),  in  Silesia,  entered  Bohemia,  and  gained 
a  second  victory  at  Sor,  after  a  very  ol'Stinate  com* 
bat,  September  30,  1745.  The  victory  of  the  Prus- 
sians under  Leopold,  prince  of  Dessau,  over  the 
Saxons,  at  Resseldorf,  December  15,  1745,  led 
to  the  peace  of  Dresden  (December  25),  on  the 
basis  of  the  peace  of  Berlin.  Frederic  retained 
Silesia,  acknowledged  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
Francis  I.,  as  emperor,  and  Saxony  promised  to  pay 
1,000,000  Saxon  dollars  to  Prussia. 

During  the  eleven  following  years  of  peace, 
Frederic  devoted  himself,  with  the  greatest  activity, 
to  the  domestic  administration,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  army,  and,  at  the  came  time,  to  the  muses. 
It  was  at  this  time  tliat  he  wrote  his  Memoires  an 
Brundenbonrg,  his  poem  UArt  de  la  Over  re,  nn<l 
other  works  in  prose  and  verse.  He  encouraged 
agriculture,  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
reformed  the  laws,  increased  the  revenues   of  the 
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basis,  terminated  (his  war.  without  any  foreign  inter- ' 
ferencc,  on  the  principle,  tliat  llt«*  cunt  meting  panics 
sliould  niiiiiin  in  statu  *fuu.     Frederic  came  out  of 
the  *cvcii  year*1  war  w  ith  a  reputation  which  promised  ' 
him,  in  the  future,  a  decisive  influence  in  the  affairs  , 
of  (Iciniany  mid  l!uro|>e.     His  next  <*arc  was  the 
relief  of  his  kuigtlom.  drained  and  cxliaustcd  by  the  ! 
contest.      He  opened  his  magazines  to  furnish  hi-  | 
subjects  mm   for  food   mnl   for  sowing.      To  the 
|x'i'itmits  he  distributed  Itorscs  for  ploughing,  rebuilt, 
at  his  own  ex|»cnsf»,  the  houses  destroyed  hy  fire, 
established  new  settlements,  built  tun  mi  fact  ones,  iiihI 
la  ill  out  canals.     Silvia  was  excused  from  nil  taxes 
for  six  months,  the  Neumurk  and  Pomerania  for  two 
years.      In    L7(M,   Frederic   founded   the    tenik   of 
Herlin,  with  a  capital  of  N,(KM),(KK)  Prussian  dollars. 
Mis  attempt,  in  17«><s  to  organize  the  excise  on  the 
French   system    met   with   great   censure.     Several 
good  institutions  were  estublisheil  during  this  interval 
of  iieuce ;  but  the  new  eotle  of  laws  was  completed 
and  carried  into  operation  under  his  successor. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Kussia  (March  *U. 
1 7<* J),  in  consequence  of  which  Frederic  supported 
the  election  of  the  new  kins:  of  Poland,  Stanislaus 
Ponialowski.  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Dissi- 
dents (f|.   v.)  in  Poland.     For  the  ptirjMM*  of  con* 
iiectiui;  Prussia  with  Pomcrniiia  and  the  Mark,  and 
of  enlarging  and  consolidating  his  territories.  Frederic 
eoiisiMited  to  the  first  jmrtitiou  of  Poland,  which  wns 
first  proposed  at  Petersburg,  and  cohcIiiim*!  .August  o. 
17". 2.     Frederic  received  tiie  whole  of  Polish  Prussia 
(which  had  )>ec!i  ceded  to  Poland  by  the  Teutonic 
order,  in  1-ltiti,)  with  the  part  of  (ircat  Poland  to  the 
river  Netz,  excepting   Duntzic  and   Thorn.     From 
this  time,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  divided  imo 
Kast  and  West  Prussia.     The  king  erected  a  fortress 
at  (iruudeiu.  and  established  a  council  of  war  and  of 
the  domains  at  Marieiiwenler.     The  plans  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II.,  who  visited  him  in  Silesia,  in  I7ti!», 
and  whose  visit  he  returned  in  Moravia,  in   1770, 
could  not  escape  his  vigilance.     Undeclared  against  I 
the  |MisM-ssioi»  of  a  large  jmrt  of  iluvaria  by  Austria,  ; 
in  1778,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  elector  j 
of  Huvaria,  without  issue.     (Tiarh  s  Throilore,  dec 
tor  of  the  Palatinate,  inherited  as  the  nexi  heir,  and  ! 
had  consented  to  a  cessiwi  ;  but  ihe  duke  of  Deux-  j 
Pouts,  presumptive  heir  of  the  Ihivnrinn  Palatinate.  . 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  also  claims  to  . 
the  inheritance  of  Kuv  aria,  refused  to  acknowledge 
tliis  cession.     Austria  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
her  designs  by  negotiations.  Saxony  therefore  formed  ■ 
an  alliance  with  Prussia,  am]  Frederic  invaded  llo.  i 
hernia  with  two  armies  (July,  17 78).     The  emperor 
Joseph  kept  his  position,  in  a  strongly  fort ifiisj camp, 
behind  the  Kllie,  near  luromirz,  and  could  not  lie  in- 
duced  to   give   luittle.     The  aged   empress  Maria 
Theresa  wished  for  peace.     Negotiations  wen-  com- 
menced in  the  monastery  of  Hraunau  (in  August).  \ 
but  were  broken  oil'  without  being  brought  to  any  ' 
result.     Hut,  Catharine  II.  having  declared  her  in- 
tention of  assisting  Prussia  with  tiO.UK)  men,  this  ' 
war  of  tlie  Havarian  succession  was  terminate*!  with- 
out a  untile  by  the  pesice  of  Teschen  (q.  v.).  May  13, 
1 7 7 1 » .     Frederic  lind  generously  declared,  in  the  l>e- 
g iiiniiur  i if  the  negotiations,  that  he  would  not  de-  > 
maiiil  any  reimbursement  of  the  expends  of  the  war. 
Austria  consrnird  to  tlie  union  of  the  principalities  ' 
of  Friiiicouia  with  Prussia,  ami  reiiouu<'«'d  tlie  few  la  1 
claims  ill"  Hiiheuua  to  iluw  countries.     In  the  even- 
ing  i if  his  active  life,  Fretleric  concluded,   in  con-  ' 
iK-ximi  uith  Saxony  and  Hanover,  the  confederation  j 
ot  the  Cermaii  princes,  July  v:i.  1 7S.">. 

An  iiicur.ible  dropsy  Iinstemd  the  death  of  tliM 
gn.it  king.  He  died  at  SiuivSouci,  August  17, 
\\ Nti,  in  the  seventy -Kth  yrar  of  his  lilV  and  the 


forty -seventh  of  his  reign,  and  left  to  hi 
Frederic  William  II. .a  kincdom  imTea**d 
square  miles,  mure  than  7' U  mm  >,**■)  Pnis*i 
in  the  treasury,  an  army  of  ?<iO.(iiNf  mm.  gi 
with  ail  the  huro|>ean  powers,  and  a  *u 
guished  fur  |4>puUitiou.  industry,  wealth,  an 
Improved  by  severe  cx]icricuce  liefort*  lie 
the  throne,  animated  by  the  example  of  r 
and  ]x»>si'%s«'dnf  rare  talents,  ripened  in  tin 
of  Kheiiislienr.  Frederic  seiied  the  helm  n 
incut,  and  shook  the  whole  political  sy«4c 
rofic,  when  he  drew  hi*  sword  in  tirfm 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  empire,  him!  of  t 
uf  his  liouse  against  tlie  enennt  hmrut* 
tyranny  of  the  emperors,  when  he  cimm-i 
established,  in  accordance  with  the  wauls  oi 
the  confederation  of  prince*,  tlie  niastrr  v< 
|Milicy.  One  of  his  great  merit*  is.  Uiut.  iii 
1 1 1  iTi  <  >  i  &  1 1  circumstance,  lie  t*oiiLracted  ihmhiI 
but.  on  the  contrary,  although  he  iksinbnt 
siderable  part  of  his  revenue**,  in  dinVn 
aiiioug  his  sulijecLs.  he  had  a  richer  trt-a 
any  nionanh  in  Kun»|ie  e«er  ixyssrssed. 
tempt  for  eccle^iastjcal  csudilishiueiits  • 
cuiisiilenil  by  his  contemporaries  mini 
reliu'iou.  has  been  cciisiurd.  Hut  In*  wnt 
tluu  his  heart  was  often  open  to  thr*  higfc 
uients  of  piety.  Kntirely  tumi  .ptiuit*ti 
literature  ami  mental  cuhiiatioii  of  tier 
underrated  it.  ami  contributed  nothing  to  it* 
ment.  It  must,  however,  lie  cimfrssed  tha 
man  muse  was  not  very  attractive  at  the  t 
Fretleric  devciUil  hiui^If  to  French  litem 
when  a  higher  spini  was  infused  into  it, 
crowded  with  <M'cupatious  was  too  stnmgl 
his  tastes  and  stnd.es  to  be  affected  bv  it.  . 
in  his  writings  shows  that  he  antinpalrd  i 
ilay  fortienaan  literature,  wiUiout  Uielio^ 
it  himself. 

Frederic's  complete  works  relaling  rhie 
tory,  politk's.  miliuiry  science.  philuMiplrf 
iM'lles-lettres.  :u:<i  his  poetiiiil  ami  miM 
works,  are  to  be  found  in  three  mllei-titiD*- 
Ptmtlnnu*'*  fir  Frvib'-rt*-  II.  Po*thiimwift 
Frederic  II.,  Merlin,  17SK,  1;">\iiU.);  >»^/< 
tKitcrm  VunthniHt*  rfr  I'ritlrri**  if  f»ranJ. 
vols.;  jiiul  lEitrrr*  tir  Frrrfrrir  I /..  y#v/./ir«  < 
//*■  V.lntrur  \\\  orksof  Fretleric  II..  publisl 
the  Lite  of  the  Author\  lierlin.  I7S'J.  4  w 
edit  it  in  of  Amstenlam  (17W»  nittl  IT'.MV  inure 
His  Antimachiavel  (first  edition.  Hague,  17« 
how  he  prepared  himself  for  the  thnnie.  Hi 
the  forms  uf  gowmmrntaud  on  tlie  dotie*t 
which  he  wrote  after  forty  years'  reinn.  w 
lent  manual  for  a  sovereign.  I  >tppo!d.  in  htt 
of  I  iii\er-al  History,  draws  an  excel  lent  | 
Frederic.  The  government  of  Frederic  w* 
cr.icy.  and  its  coi;«ei]iience^  showed  tbesMel 
tli^aiivantageously  in  the  civil  admiubtraf*' 
contimuilly  Intame  more  a  machine.  S 
himM'lf.  Fretleric  had  no  council.  Has  ■■ 
army,  and  his  tn-a«ure,  were  hit  «ole  I 
government.  The  consequence  wa«  thai  Ui 
(ion  Ix-tween  the  citizens  and  tlie  military  r 
unexampled  height  in  the  Prussian  munard 
it  must  lie  ncknowlcdtntl  tliat  Freik he  tv 
in  the  noblest  sensi*  of  the  wont— that  hi 
man  of  the  nation.  He  lived,  imleed.  in 
of  his  ptiiple.  harh  of  his  subjects  va* 
liim.  ami  nd»lre-s(s|  him  without  fe»r,  for 
considered  himself  as  only  the  first  uffn 
slate. 

rilF.DKUIC  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  w* 
l7^:i.audsiuTee«]eil  his  fattier  Christian  VI. 
He  preserved  his  dt^miniuihi  in  peace,  and 
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m  and  manufactures,  encouraged  agriculture 

■■■■■.!.:   of  muic». I  much  increased  the 

Jha  people  and  hi?  own  revenues.  He  km 
I  patron  ot  the  Hits  and  sciences,  instituted 
i  i.r  the  improtroient  of  painting,  sculpture, 
uareture,  wnt  a  m'Mion  of  learned  men  into 
tot,  tx  lilt  Jilirj-.  >■  of  mil  tidsi   ili-cii' 

&',:',  "Z     . 
was  twice  married,  first  to  I.) 
■mm  It.,  Bud  secondly  In  Juliana  Ma 

■  riWdhiu  nTBrantwick-WoUtebiiUel. 
•ERICS  OORD.      Sec   Vvlonie;  Pauper, 

■  ■rtiele  Coitmy. 

I  CITIES.    1  he  cities  nf  Germany  originated 
utfUf  the  reign  of  theCarlovingiu,ns  and  die 
-i  ot'  tilt  Salon  house,  and  remained,  for  a 
le.  d-jradrnl  on  Ihe  secular  or  spirittnd  no- 
lo otttn  e»erci»ed  tlieir  authority  in  a  very 
rw  maimer.     The  disturbances  utidrr  Henry 
(■run]  the  inhabitants  of  wine  of  tile  cities 
and  Cologne)   to  arm  Uiemselvcs.     They 
hnr  services  to  the  emperor,  who  gladly 
he   odrr,  winch  liis  rmbarrosspd   situ.il 
.  very  agreeable.     Commerce  and  ninnul 
•dull;   Increased   their  importance ;    tl 
Ij  assisted  the  emperors  in  repressing  the 
t  aC  the  nobles,  and,  in  return  for  llieir  ser- 

Fibulion.-,  received  various  privileges 
.     Id  this  manner,  the  imperial  oii.ic- 
Ihe  middle  of  die  twelfth  century. 
*,  however,  has  proved  by  means  of  doc.n- 

■  lis  work.  '•'■■;  ,l.i,  Vrtprmg  iter  Sfadl 
mrr  »</  Blirr  altrn  Freittailte,  namenllick 
Jr'fti*/,  Straiturg,   Sprier,  IVorm*.  Mara; 

t(On  the  Origin  of  the  City  of  Ralisbou, 
ancient  Free  Cities  ;  in  particular,  those 
r,  Strasburp,  Spire,  Worms,  Meals,  ami 
,  Munich,  1817— that  there  were  free  cities 
my.  which  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Ito 
d  bad  little  in  common  with  the  free  cities 
[|  the  beginning  of  the 


■I  thci 


IB  Of  f. 


rs,  through  the  ■  s»i  i ■  1 1-- 
I  carelessness  of  their  magistrates.  The 
octant  of  iho^e  privileges,  a;  is  shown  par- 

in  respect  to  Ratisboii.  were,  that  they 
njoy  an  independent  government;  should 
■r  allegiance  to  any  emperor  or  king  ;  nor 
d  either  to  engage  in  any  e«pedition  aplnst 
ins.  or  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  eieniji- 
r  to  pay  any  contributions  whatsoever  to  the 
■or  te  in  any  way  reckoned  among  the 
ie  empire.  In  one  woril,  until  llie  period 
rationed,  they  constituted  independent  re- 

The  cities  of  Loiubardy,  enriched  by  com- 
id  encouraged  by  the  assistance  of  the  piopes, 
lured  to  resist  llieir  musters,  the  emperors, 
I  iwt  lie  n-diiri-d  [u  oWirncc  "  ilhoiit  nr.al 
.  The  example  of  die  cities  of  Lombard) 
onged  those  of  Germany.  In  the  middle 
rteeulh  century,  two  important  confederacies 
ibliibed  for  common  objects — the  llausenlic 
..  *.)  (litl),  and  the  league  of  the  Rhenish 
16).  The  powerful  Hansen  tic  league  lasted 
w  centuries,  until  its  dissolution  w as  elTii-tcd 
al  causes,  in  1630.  The  remnants  of  this 
■  nil  die  former  confederacy  of  cities,  which 
^presentalises  in  the  German  diet,  and  the 
I  of  Hamburg,  Hrciuen,  and  l.ubeck,  were 
ted  with  the  French  empire  in  1811).  As 
ies  co-operated  vigorously  in  Uie  recovery 
a  independence,  tliey  were  acknowledged. 
with  Frankfort,  as  free  cities,  by  the  enn- 
f'Ktua.     As  such,  tliey  joined  the  German 


confeilemcy,  June  st,  IS1C,  and  obtained  llie  rigfit  of 
a,  vote  in  tile  diet.  In  conformity  with  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  cons  I  i  tut  inn  of  the  German  confederacy, 
liiey  established  u  common  supreme  court  of  appeal, 
in  1830.  By  tile  geiieml  act  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  the  city  of  l-mnkfort,  with  its  territory  a»  it 
was  in  ISU3,  was  dccbircd  free,  and  a  member  of  the 
German  confederacy.  It  was  required  that  its  con- 
stitution should  establish  a  perfect  civil  and  political 
equality  of  the  different  religions  sects.  Lubeck, 
Ilremen,  and  tluinliiir:;.  lime  restored  their  consti- 
tutions, us  they  were  before  [he  year  ISiO.  Besides 
tliese  four  free  cities  in  Germany,  Cracow  was  like- 
wise declared  a  free  city  by  the  general  net  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  is  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  A  perfect  neutrality 
has  been  guaranteed  to  it  by  these  three  powers,  and 
the  limits  of  its  territory  have  been  accurately  de- 

FREEDMEN  (libtrli,  librrtlui)  was  die  name  ap- 
plied  by  the  Romans  lu  those  persons  who  had  been 
released  from  a  state  of  servitude.  The  freodnian 
wore  a  nip  or  hat,  as  a  sign  of  freedom,  (henee  the 
origin  of  the  cap  of  liberty)  assumed  the  name  of  his 
master,  and  received  from  him  a  white 


hite  garment  and 


,-ilegea  of  a  Roman  ei 


always  remained  in  a  certain  moral  dependency 
(vinculum  pielat i»)  mi  hi*  former  muster.  They  owed 
each  odier  reciprocal  aid  and  support.  At  a  later 
period,  die  number  of  emancipated  slaves  increased 
to  such  an  alarming  extent,  thai  liiej  even  became 
formidable  to  some  weak  emperors  by  the  power  and 
wealth  tliey  had  acquired;  am]  many  laws  were 
passed  for  the  purpose  uf  diflrfaMtBg  their  number. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  ordered,  that  out  of  £0,000 
slaves,  not  more  Uian  100  should  be  set  free  by  lesui- 
meat.  Besides  emancipation  by  testament,  two 
other  modes  were  in  use.  Tlie  one  consisted  in  llie 
mnsler  causing  his  slave  to  lie  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
citizens  by  the  censor.  The  other  was  the  more 
solemn.  The  mn-ter,  lenitiim  his  slave  by  the  laiml 
before  the  pretor  or  consul,  declared,  •'  1  desire  that 
diis  man  lte  free,  accordine  vi  the  custom  and  Usage 
of  the  Romans."  If  the  latter  consented,  he  gave 
the  slave  u  blow  on  the  head  with  a  rod,  saying,  "  I 
declare  Ihi*  man  free,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Roman*."  The  lfctor,  or  the  master  of  the  slave, 
then  turned  him  round,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the 
cheek,  and  let  him  go,  iniiiiiiiling  lliul  he  might  de- 
.  where  he  pleased.  The  whole  pioeeediny  «;i* 
red  on  the  registers  ,,f  ihe  prilor.  and  the  slaic 
lived  a  cap  or  but,  the  lutd^e  ui  freedom,  in  the 
temple  ot  I'eronia. 

Tliemnntnniltedsla\fsinthel'niiislStntesofNortli 
America  in  id  in  Knropean  colonies  liave  this  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  the  Irceiliaen  among  the 
ancients,  that  their  clour  continually  recalls  their 
former  condition,  and  connects  them  with  the  re- 
inder  of  the  same  nice  in  servitude,  while  it  uro- 
I  their 


l  between  ihem  and  L 


luces  a  nmrked  >l 

admiiied  to  1 1  ii-  full  rights  of  citi/ensliip  in 

s,  (See  Sktlrli  ;f  Ihr  lsun  relating  lu  Slavery 
■  United  Slates,  by  George  M.  sjLroud,  I'hila- 
delphia,  iei7-)  In  Colombia,  die  emancipation  of 
all  the  blacks  liaving  Ih-.-ti  provided  for.  dicre  is  much 
'ess  unwillingness  on  Ihe  jjirt  of  the  whiles  to  asso- 
iale  with  them,  ami  some  distinguished  officers,  in 
he  war  of  indcpciidcm  e  in  thai  <'uiuitry,  were  per- 
sons of  colour. 

FIlEKllOM  OF  CORI't  Hi  ATION,  the  right  of  eii- 
juying  all  tile  privileges  and  immunities  lhat  belong  to 
it.   'I  he  freedom  of  cities  and  corporations  is  regularly 
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obtained  hy  serving  an  apprentice  dip  ;  hut  it  i>  also    more   mom   liinn   il  nathi-aiiy   doe*   uj   i 

purcliased  with  moiicy,  and  somci  hut  s  conferred  by     1'erhnps  jiart  of  the  heat,  which  i«di*tL 

way  of  compliment.  'the   In  czing   water.   coiuh.nes   wiili   tl*- 

FHKKIIOLP,    in   law;    that    land  or  tenement     ela^iic  stale,  ami.  by  resinriiu:  it*  rla^iM-i 

which  a  man  hold*  in  fee  simple,  fee-tail,  or  tor  ifiin     that  e\tr;inrdiimr\  l«»ni'.  ;:-  i-  *t-<-ii  a*«M»  : 

ofhfi*.      Frrrfttiftf  in  tlrul  i>  tlit1  real  possession  of    i.-f  air  suddenly  cxir;cin>d  in  tin-  cxi'iosii 

!aiul<.  &c.,  in  Ice  or  for  lifr.      Frrrhnhl  in  lutr  i*  ihe    puwder.     A  very  great  degree of  colli  i«|ii 

i  iirlil  a  per*  on  liath  to  such  InniU  or  tenement  >  before    mixing  snow  with  certain  suk-*.     '1  lit*  l«-si 

his  entry.     Freehold  also  includes  office*  held  in  tie    |  urj-oM*  is  muriate  of  lime.     If  this  be  1 

or  for  life.     See  Fre.  ■  dry.  liulit  Miow.and  the  tiuj  Imdics  be  « 

F  It  KK  MASONRY.     See  Mutuary.  ■  together,  the  cold  produced  will  lie  «o  ml 

FHKKSTONK.     Sit  SnHtl*huh\  freeze  mercury  in  a  few  minute*.     (  <>iujim« 

FHKK-TIUNKKR ;  a  person  who  rejects  rcvclji-    -now  produces  a  great  tlecree  of  mid.     K 

lion  ;  a  deist.    The  term  originated  .11  the  eighteenth    likewise  produces  cold.      Ihe  method  of  1 

century,  mid,  like  the  French  tuprit  /or/,  contains  a    artificially  in  the  East  Indies,  depend*  upu 

sneer  at  believers.     Frre-thiuktng.\\\  Fiitfhmd.  t'r+l    ciplc.   'I  he  manufacturers  at  lienor**  dig  \ 

ap|icared  in  the  form  of  uppish i.<u  to  abuses  in  the    open  plains,  the  I k atom  of  which  thry  • 

church,  which  were  attacked  in  the  reigns  of  .lames    sugar-canes,  or  dried  stems  of  maize,  iir  li 

II.  and  William  III.     Podwell,  Steele,  Auth.  Collins  '  I'|nmi  this  beil  they  phice  a  number  of  uiur: 

(who  first  made  it  a  name  of  a  party,  by  his  Discourse    inaile  of  so  porous  an  earth,  that  the  w 

of  Free- thin  king,  Loin  Ion,   1713).   and  his   friend,    through   their  substance.      These,   pan* 

John  Toiand,  an1  among  die  number.     In  li  IS,  h    towards  evening,  in  ihe  winter  season,  1 

weekly   |iaper  was   published,   entitled    the   Free-  !  which  has  been  boiled,  uimI  are  left  in  the 

'l'h inker,  or  Fssays  of  Wit  and  Mumuur.  &c.  Math,     till  morning,  when  more  or  less  ice  is  fi»ui: 

Tim  Inl  (who  died  17&i\  Morgan,  and  licniard  Man-    according  toUie  temperature  of  the  air  ;  t 

deville    exteiuleil   free-thinking    to  morals.      Lord    more  formed   in  dry   and   warm   weathf 

Koliughroke  and  Maine  are  tlie  most  distinguished    cloudy   weuiiier,  Uiough   it   may  be  rok 

free-thinkers.       Free-thinking    also    originated    in    human  Ixxiy.     Kvery  tiling  in  this  oprrai 

France,  from  the  abuse*  of  the  church,  but  assailed    dilated  to  produce  cold  hy  evaporation  ; 

all  re\calcd  religion.      Voltaire  and  (he  encyc.lo|w'e-    on  which  the  pans  are  plaiTd,  MinfT  the  « 

dists  D'Aleiiibert,  Diderot,  and  Ilehetius  (the  author    a  free  puvsige  to  their  bottoms,  and  the 

of  the  Sif.stiHir  #/#•  lu   Sutnrr)  led   the  opposition    stantly  oozing  out  the  water  to  liieir  exu-n 

against  revealed  religion.     The  same  spirit  became  .  are  cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  11.     li 

fashionable  in  Germany  in  tlie  reign  of  Frederic  the  ■  kind  of  earthen  jars,  called   lujrnr**.  i> 


earth  of  which  is  mi  porous,  beini*  ««Uy  I 
lliat  the  outride  is  kept  moist  by  ihr  wj 
fillers  Uirough  it ;  and,  though  placed  il 
tile  water  in  the  jar  bii'oiues  us  cold  a»  ic 


Great. 

FKFKZK.  or  FKIKZK,  in  commerce;  a  cmirse 
kind  of  woollen  stuff  or  cloth  ;  so  culled  us  U-ing 
fre«fi'tl  or  napped  on  one  side. 

FKKFZLNG,  (!UN(iKLATI(>N,   in   philosophy  ;.  common  practice  in  Lhinu,  to  cool  wia* 

the  trans mrnuition  of  a  fluid  Imdy,  into  a  arm  or  !  lapion*  by  wrapping  a  wet  cloth  round  1 

solid  muss,  by  tlie  action  of  Mild.     The  process  of '  and  hanging  it   up  in  tlie  sun.     Tin*  wa 

congelation  is  always  attended  with  the  emission  of  cloth  e\aporates.  and  thus  cold  is  pn»h 

heat,  as  is  found  by  experiments  on  the  freezing  of,  may  lie  produced  at  any  time  by  the  eraj 

water,  wax,  >i>cniiaceti,  fcc.  ;  f«ir  in  such  cas***  ii  i>  ether. 

iilways  found,  that  a  thermometer  dip] M-d  into  the  fluid         Fnifcssor  Leslie  dw*o^*eml  liu*t  (<ir]<hi 

keeps  continually  descending  as  this  cools,    till    it  pounded  and  dried,  will  absorb  our~lrai:i 

jurivrs  at  a  certain  point,  being  tlie  point  of  freezing,  weight  of  moisture,  and  can  hence  be  eaM. 

which  is  peculiar  to  each  Ihiid,  where  it  is  awhile  freeze  1 1  le  eighth  jurt  of  its  weight  tif  ws 

stationar).  mid  then  rises  a  littli-.  while  the  conucla-  coimtries.    the    |H(\nUr   will,    after    n 

tiou  Lro«-s  on  ;  at  (he  same  time,  the  bulk  of  the  Imdy  reroxer   its   power    by    ilrying    in    die    - 

is  excluded.     'Ihe  prodigious  pnwer  of  expansion  curious  and  lieamiful  discovery  of  aruaVia 

evinced  by  water  in  the  ad  ol  fre«*ziug.  e\»ri»il  in  m>  tiou,  will,  therefore,   produce    ice   in  tin 

small  a  mass,  seemingly  by  the  force  of  cold,  was  climes,  or  even  at  mu.  with  very  little  tr 

thought  a  very  material  argument  in  favour  of  tlio-r  no  miii  of  ri*k  or  iuci»ii\eiiieiice.     Leslie 

who  supj K>*cd  that  cold,  like  heal,  i*  a  positive  sub-  ilis«<iVHntl  that  |iurvhed   oatmeal  is  eve 

suiiice.     Ihn'tor  Black**  discovery  of  latent   heal,  jxiuerful  alNorbcnt  th;ui  tlie  whinsione ;  1 

however,  has  all'onled  an  easy  and  natural  expluna-  stnitiiui  of  oatmeal,  about  a  foot  in  dvsa 

tir»n  of  this-  phenomenon.     Me  lias  shown  that,  in  one  inch  deep,  he  froze  a  pound  and  a 

the  act  of  couu^la lion,  water  is  not  cooled  inure  lli.iu  water,  contained   111   a   hemi»|'herx,al  pu 

it  was  liefore.  but   nit  her  crows  wanner;  (hat  i.s  'Ihe  me;d  is  easily  dried,  and  restored  to 

much  heat  is  di«clutrgcd.  and  passe*  from  a  latent  to  use. 

a  sensible  state,  as.  kid  it  In-cii  applied  to  water  in  a         ntKLZINC   POINT  ilcuotcs  the  point 

fluid  stale,  would  loive  heated  it  to  13o°.     In  this  of  cold,  shown  by  a  mercurial  thernxaacfti 

]uoi-rs<:,  tin-  exjmnsiiai    is  occasioned   by   a   gn'iit  cerlain  fluids  liegiu  to  freeie,  or.  when 

number  .if  minute  bubbles  suddenly  produced.     For-  which  iliey  Ugin  to  tiiaw  again.     On  Fj 

merly  these  wen*  sup|K»«tl  to  lie  cold  in  tlie  abstract,  thermometer  this  point  is  at  +  32  fur 

and  to  1m'  m»  Hibtile,    that,  insinuating  theniM-lvcs  at  —  40  for  quick  silver,  these  fluUb  frvrtu 

iiili>  the  siili>rauce  of  the  fluid,  they  augmented  its  two  points  rtsjie«'lively.     Sec  TkrrmmmuU 
bulk,  at  Ihe  same  time  tluit.  by  imp«tl:ng  the  motion         FIH-'.IGIIT  is  the  consideration  munrj 

■  >f  its  |iiirtic|is  upon   i-uch   other,  they  chunge«l  it  be  i<a id  for  the  use  or  lure  of  a  ship ;  ur  i 

fi'xm    a    finiil    to  a    solid.      Mat    these  are  only  air  sense,  il  is  the  burden  1  if  such  ship.     Ihf 

extriiatnl  ihirinir  the  eiuiueliiLif-n  ■  and  to  the  exlri-  most    frequently    dcteniiiiied   fur  the  via 

cniion  of  thiN  air  <(e  aHTiiH1  th«*  pnjdii:ii>use\|*i'tii«i\e  without  respect  to  time;  snuirtinm  it  d 

fiiree  e\i-riei|  by  freeziuir  wa'er.      Hy  wliat  means  tunc.     In  the   former  csise,    it  is  either 

does  linj  a>r  come  to  U*  extricated,  and  to  c.l.e  up  ctrtaiu  sum  tor  tiie  whole  cargo,  at  so  mu 
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:iWIU9.  Jons,  bora  at  Ulm,  1608, 
liaut  talents  at  an  earl;  age,  anil 
uuvcraty  in  tils  fifteenth  year.  He 
Marburg  aiidliiessen.  He  nfter  wards 
the  fibrarirs  in  France,  and  became 
Ji  tl»  learned  men  of  thai  country. 
tj  us  (iuiiavus  Adolphus  made  him 
«nrn  by  its  vigoroos  eloquence  and 
1  he  was  invited  to  Sweden,  in  1642, 
political  economy  and  of  eloquence  at 
emulation  induced  queen  Christine  to 
■nriftn  and  historiographer  in  Stock- 
I.      But,   although    his  position   was 

■  he  was  in  great  favour  with  the 
at*  was  so  unfavourable  to  his  health, 
■iiged  to  return  to  German]',  where  he 
I  l>y  the  elector  palatine  honorary 
ir  university  of  Heidellierg,  witli  the 
»/  rwnwffor,  and  died  there  August 
i  (bowed  himself  a  profound  nllr, 
i  ancient  literature  and  history,  by 
veral  classics,  and  by  his  excellent 
'  the  lost  booki  and  passages  of  Curtis 

Ha  German  epic  poem  mi  liemlnrd, 
ar.  entitled  Tlie  Descent  and  Deeds  of" 
mules,  remain-  in  deserved  nliliviuii. 
BEANS,  or  KIDNEY  BEANS,   the 

french,  are  the  product  of  the  phaieo- 
ioppose-1  to  he  a  native  of  the  Fast 
• .(..;. ii-i::'.y  i-iiliiv,[|.-il  in  ail  parts  of 
his  plant  is  an  annual  vine,  tiearing 
ti.  which  are  situated  on  fnoL-ttilks. 
of  three  oval  pubescent  folioles.  The 
hitish,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
have  the  carina.  Style,  and  stamens 
f.  The  sreds  are  more  or  less  reni- 
uf  all  colours ;  either  pure  while,  yel- 
upreoos,  black  of  various  shades,  or 
V  treat  unrulier  of  varieties  are  cult i- 

ivhich  is  thttt  commonly  called  Lima 
the  tropics,  French  lieans  may  lie  sown 
-jf  the  year,  but  in  temperate  regions 
-ing,  and  usually  near  the  latter  part 

as  the  plants  are  very  lender,  Biid 
nri'd  by  J'ro-is.  A  light,  dry.  and  tole- 
■il  is  the  most  suitable,  and,  if  lliey  are 

warm  situation  should  be  selected. 
grounds  are  altogether  unfit  fur  them. 
1  Europe,  and  in  America,  they  are  an 
ret  of  cultivation,  Dud  are  eaten  pre- 
u»  idh  mien. 
IISTORY,  LITERATURE,  &c.    See 

SttHOLAs,  born  nt  Paris,  HiSS.  son  of  a 
he  parliament,  abandoned  lus  profession 
*e  himself  to  the  study  ot  history  and 
In  Ilis  sixteenth  year,  he  had  rem!  anil 
from  the  principal  works  of  Scnliger, 
to,  and  other  distinguished  chrouolo- 
.le  Roliiu  liis  model.  The  academy  of 
lected  him  a  member  at  the  age  of 
On  account  of  his  discourse  on  his 
i  the  academy,  Sue  t'Origiii':  del  Frnn- 
u  as  learned  us  it  was  bold,  and  co:i- 
jpuiions  orlellsive  to  the  government, 
led  sin  month*  in  the  Hostile.  The 
lioerirllt  contradicts  tfie  story,  whii 
i  repeated,  that  Hayle  was  almost  the 
■I  was  allowed  to  him  in  his  confine- 
t  he  read  him  Bu  often  lliat  he  knew 

■  heart.  The  Bmgrnphir  cays  that  he 
«m  tfie  greater  part  of  the  lirrck  and 


Latin  writers,  and  that  he  devoted  himself  particularly 
to  the  tyroposriia  of  Xeaophon.  The  frequent  peru- 
sal of  Bayle  In  prison  has  been  treated  as  the  origin 
of  the  atheistical  opinions  manifested  i"  the  Letter* 
de  Triiighule  a  Lf'irippe,  and  the  EJ-amtn  ttet 
dpologiite*  tin  Chriatinxitnte ;  but  tho  Biographic 
luainlains  Hurt  these  works  were  not  his,  but  were 
falsely  ascribed  to  him  after  his  death.  After  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  the  marshal  de  N<«illes  confided  to  him 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  he  continued  liis 
literary  pursuits  without  interruption,  He  returned, 
'n  1783,  to  his  fe tlier V  hou-e.  and  entered  upon  the 
itudy  of  the  chronology  "f  the  ancients.  He  found 
Jiat  the  Egyptian  history,  the  earliest  of  all.  begins 
inly  8U0O  years  before  (  lirifl.  and  tliat  the  Chinese 
precedes  the  Christum  era  only  aoTii  years.  His 
treatises  and  controversies  on  this  subject,  among 
others  with  Newton,  compose  a  great  part  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  at  iiiat  time,  lie  studied 
hy  with  the  same  diligence  ;  1357  charts, 
iy  himself,  were  found  among  his  papers,, 
a  stranger  to  no  science,  and  wrote  with 
great  renilineas.  In  174*.  he  was  appointed  perpe- 
tual secretary  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  He 
died  in  174B.  An  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in 
I'aris,  1 792,  fa  4  vols.;  a  second  collection,  1795.  in 
20  vols.  An  augmented  and  ivell  arranged  col lec- 
Lion  {(Emimi  cumplrtei  tie  Fn'rel),  with  annotations 
,md  etplanatioiis,  by  t'liaiii|"il.iuii-['i;:ear,  lias  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  commencing  in  IS.'o,  in  SO  vols. 

FRERON,  Eli«  Catharine,  burn  at  IJulmper, 
1710,  received  his  education  frout  the  Jesuits,  and 
(Might    for  some  time  in   the  college   of  Louis  le 

id,  where  Brumny  and    llousii  ant  awakened  his 
lor  literature,      lie  published,  in  174(3,  a  jour- 

utitled  Lellret  He  Madame  la  Comteitt  /U . 

countess  was  to  be  the  representative  of  sense 
and  good  taste,  and  certainly  displayed  much  talents 
and  wit  in  her  Corre*poi*Ience.  Some  authors,  whom 
he  had  treated  with  little  respect  in  his  journal,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  it  suppressed  ;  but,  in  1749,  it  ap- 


caused   interrupts 
iiKvaj-B  to  the  ilisplea-iin 


'.  I.ctO-r, 


If  ¥«ci7«e*  Em 


its  publication,  but 
public.  King  Ran. 
,  of  wluini  (la  ii  at  I  ior  was  a  lav ourite,  protected 
the  work,  which  be  rind  with  pleasure,  and  prevented 
the  arrest  of  Freron.  After  having  published  thir- 
teen volumes  of  ill  i-  Jomnal,  lie  continued  it  regain  rly 
trooi  1751,  under  the  title  of  Annie  Littiraire,  till 
Ilis  death,  1770.  Fre'ron,  on  account  of  his  severe 
criticism  of  Voltaire's  t.n  I'umiu-  r/ui  a  Hainan,  bud 
n  must  violent  contest  with  that  satirist.  Ilis  son, 
StunMaiu  Freron,  commenced.  I7S9,  the  Oratrur  ilu 
Veujiie,  and  wi>,  notwithstnnding  his  mild  temper, 
for  a  long  time  die  most  icalous  adherent  of  Robes- 

FHESCO  PAINTING  %  a  term  of  art,  applied  by 
the  Italian  artists  to  pictures  i  seeuled  in  distemper 
or  siie  colours.  On  the  revival  nf  the  arts  in  Europe, 
it  l>ecame  customary  to  decorate  the  outsides  of 
eh  ti  relies,  palaces,  cloisters,  and  convents,  with  his- 
torii-al  pictures  ;  and,  as  these  were  exposed  to  the 
impressions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  term  al  /react, 
was  npjilird  to  the  specie-  of  painting  itself.  The 
cleeoratiuus  and  Siiiiiry  in  ruir  modeni  theatres  are 
likewise  executed  in  ili>tcmpor,  nr  fresco,  but  tliere 
ar--  i-iTiam  p,.nli.irn;.-  aiieii.lsii"  Ilu-  lialinn  aiitliuil. 
which  we  shall  attempt  U>  describe.  The  site  of  the 
wall  to  be  decorated  lieing  aaeiiained  by  accurate 
(eeasiiremcnt,  a  fiui-hed  dniwin^  on  paper,  cnlletl  a 
cartoon,  was  first  made,  to  serve  as  a  model.  Tho 
artist,  then,  had  a  certain  pnrliun  nf  the  wall  coverel 
over  with  a  fine  sort  of  stucco,  or  Roman  cement,  of 
the  thickness  of  an  inch,  or  moie,  and  upon  this  ]ior- 
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tiuti  lie  traced  oft*  from  his  cartoon  enough  to  fill  tlie 
space.  Hut,  as  it  was  necessary  to  the  smvess  and 
permanency  of  liis  work  tliat  tin*  colours  should  lie 
applied  while  the  stucco  was  yet  dump,  no  mon* 
cement  was  applied  at  one  time  tlian  what  the  artist 
could  finish  with  convenient*  in  on*'  (by.     Tin*  first 

Sirt  of  his  <>]H*niiiiui.  after  the  tracing .  was  to  lay  in 
e  masses  of  colour  with  a  largr  lirn-li.  and  then  to 
finish  up  the  parts  by  delicately  I  latching  them  o\er 
with  a  scries  of  niimite  strokes,  by  means  of  smaller 
brushes. 

In  old  writers  on  fresco  painting,  dincreiit  pro- 
resses  are  descrilied  for  mixing  up  ami  preparing  the 
colours  ;  but  they  all  agn-e  in  slaiiiu  (hat  the  colours 
should  all  lie  luilive  earths  or  minerals,  us  hikes  ami 
vegetable  colours  will  not  stand,  ami  that  the  white? 


who  instruct ril  him  in  the  rudiment*  of  h»  nwiMir.** 
art.  In  Hi-'U,  lie  acconi|>ainfd  his  fnrnd  MtgamJ 
to  Italy,  ami  was.  til  this  period  of  hi*  hie,  tmmlf 
iudclrtcd  to  his  liberality  for  sup]*on.  lie  maram 
to  France  in  Htto,  Iiaving.  dun  112  his  *uy  m  Inly, 
coiuplet«ii  his  well  known  |«orm,  Itr  Art*  i§rwpkm. 
which  did  not,  however,  appear  tiil  Hirer  veani&ir 
his  i!ccea«c.  when  his  friend  IN*  Files  puhL*Aai  • 
(in  Hiosj.  w ith  hi*  own  annotation*.  'I  In*  varkiai 
lN'en  three  times  translated  into  KnrlbJi.  ant  ay 
Dryden,  in  I1414.  then  by  firaham,  and  lastly  If 
Mason,  in  1  7k>  ;  to  the  kilter  edition  are  aaacafl-i 
some  noteN  In nu  the  pen  of  Sir  Jo*hoa  Rrnvhk. 
Du  FreMn>y's  pictures  tlo  not  exceed  fifty  in 
Titian  ;iih1  the  <  aracci  appear  to  have  been  *■ 
cipnl  models  ;  the  tints  of  the  one  and  the 


made  u«e  ofsliould  be  of  while  chalk,  or  powdered  :  the  others  ltt'iiig  the  maiufe^l  objects  uf  his  rtati 
nmrble.   Secondly,  tluil  the  vehicle  should  lie  a  solu     and    imiiaiiou.      'lliey    are    much    athnired,  ■£ 


though  they  were  of  but  little  profit  lo  the  j< 
on*  now  of  considerable  value.     He  diet!  in  16Mb  at 
u  pulmonary  complaint,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fair. 

FUK'I  S  ;  certain  short  pieces  of  wire  filed  aa  Ai 
finger-board  of  guitar*,  &c.  nt  right  ancle*  to  Ai 
strings,  nod  which,  as  the  strings  ore  brought  all 


cular  fret  is  one  semitone  higher  lluiii  if 

the  next  fret  towards  the  head  of  the  ii 

one  Mini  to  ne  lower  tJian  when  brought  intoca 


tion  of  animal  glue,  prepared  by  boiling  the  skins  of 
animals  or  fisJies,  such  as  {.tarings  of  parchment,  glove 
leather,  &<•.,  or  from  the  whites  of  eggs.  One  old 
author,  indeed,  directs  that  a  certain  iuiuiImt  of 
fresh  egi*>.  yolks,  shells,  &r.,  should  In1  well  licalcn 
up,  and  i« Minded  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  that  a  small 

{Mirtioii  nf  good  vinegar  (siy  a  gill  to  six  eggs)  should  !  contact  willi  them  by  tile  pressure  uf  the  I 
k»  added, and  the  whole  mixture  beat  up  with  a  bunch  j  serve  to  \nry  and  determine  the  pitch  of  the 
of  fresh  twiirs  eut  from  a  fig-tree.     In  this  way,  the  j  Tlie  frets  an*  always  placed  at  such  dittaBmpi 
white  and  jolks  of  the  egg*  form  a  sort  of  emnUion.  ,  each  other,  that  the  siriiur  which  touches  aay  f-j 
and,  the  vinegar  i lissolviiig  the  earthy  matter  of  the" 
shells  n'lid'-rs  the  vehicle  mon*  binding  ;  the  \ellow- 
ness    of  the  eg^s    would    not   materially  alter  the 

colours,  neither  would  the  whites  l>e  tarnished  then*.  |  witii  the  next  fret  towards  the  bridge.     F< 
by,  being  of  chalk,  which  would  noi  be  the  ca>e  if  ;  the>e  frets,  or  Mops,  consisted  of  string*  Urdf 
white  lead  or  ceruvse  were  employed.    As  to  the  fii?    the  iwck  of  tlie  iiistniment. 
leaves,  it  is  well  known  that  the  juice  given  out  by  I      FRKJDK  (Jug) ;  a  (iemuiu  word,  which 
them  is  a  species  of  ludinii-ruhlicr.  or  caoutchouc — an  j  part  of  many  geographical  names,  a»  fi 
elastic  gum,  which  will  render  the  colours  less  liable 
to  crack.     In  this  manner  all  the  finest  fresco  jaiut- 
in«»s  of  tlie  eh  an  lies  in   Italy  luive  lieen  execnt  e*l. 
The  Si>tin«'  chn|iet,  Vatican,  (irotto  Fcrrato,  Far- 
nesine  palace,  Jvc 

It  is  prelemleil  that  there  arc  specimens  of  fresco 
painting  extant  of  the  lime  of  Constantinc  tlie(«n*at. 
It  began  to  revive  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
example  of  Micluiel  Augelo  and  Ilapliael  shows  how 
worthy  it  is  of  the  greate>l  artists.  Tlie  painter 
cannot  seduce  the  senses  by  soft  tints  and  tender 
liar  on  my  of  colours  ;    he   is,  therefon*,  reduced  to 

depend   solely  on  form,  character,  expression.     If    i;iw  18' K.),  ami  contains  Mime  remarkable 
oil  painting  is  Utter  >uited  for  nice  expressions  of  the  !  ties.     In  the  cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  the  c 
••lightest  emotions  of  the  heart,  fresco  painting  is  the    mineralogist  Werner,  (q.  v.)    Tlie  city  aw 
field  which  the  true  poet-j»aiiiler  will  prefer.     Wliat    school  awl  library  ;  bill  the  most 
can  he  mon1  sublime   than  the  l.a>t  Judgment  of    tion,  which  is  unique  in  tlie  world,"  h 
Micluiel  Angelo,  in  the  (\tjH-lttt  Sigfimi !     flow  rich    academy,  founded  in  1 7ti5.     Werner  na 
and  vast  an*  Ituphuel's  conceptions  in  tlie  utanz?  and  '  all  over  the  scientific  world,  and  some  of 
faggi*'!    The  (ienuaiis  p»si-ss  nt  present  the  most    distinguished  naturalists  of  tlie  are  I 
distinguished    frcseo    painters,  ami   Cornelius    has  ■  there  ;  e.  g..  II umlNiidt.     In  Kill. 
established  his  fame  by  his  grind  fresco  pictures  in    jng  was  erected,  which  contains  the  lert 
the  Ulyutnt '/trra  in  Munich.     Sell norr  is  also  distin- 
guished in    this  line,  and   the  villa  Mnxsiwi.  near 
Home,  is  a  fine  monument  of  coutcm|)orury  (ienuaii 

art,   as  Overleck,  Schnorr,  and  Keith   |«iinted  the    by  Werner  to  the  academy.     'I here  »*»  U- 
tliree  rooms  in  fn*«co.     Fresco   (tainting  was  long  :  sors   for  the   miuiiig  science*  and 
dsn'ganled.  when  all  noble  and  grand  coiK'eptions  ■  branches.      Seine  of   the  Saxon  M 
seemed  to  have  mil  troin  the  art :  and  it  i<  only  in  i  instruction  gratuitously,  besides  having 
recent  times  that  it  has  lieen  taken  up  again,  chiefly  |  and  laUiur  m  the  mines,  at  their  Ii 
by  the  (Germans.  t'ommou   miners,  for  a  little   higher 

Fltl  SNF,  i»".     See  Dufrew.  chief  ininiuir  ^choid  is  preparatory  to 

FKF.SNoY,  rinBi.K>  Am-iiiin-ii  I".-  :  n  native  of  'I  hen-  an*  al»o  nuuuimemries  in  Fre>« 
Taris.  eminent  in  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  chief  sitj.pnn  is  derived  from  in inuig  a 
Trfifirv  ;  was  lioru  in  Kill.  He  was  intended  bv  his  fuclures  ( ouuected  witii  it.  Ahout  lO.OQu 
famil)  for  the  legal  profession,  and  was  lorn  time  are  employed  in  the  mines  in  then 
di^canleil  by  them  in  couse'pieiice  of  his  determuui-  '  'I  lie  mine  called  Himmrlfvrtt.  is  cek 
tion  to  follow  tlie  U'iit  of  his  genius,  which  led  him  pnidiictivriicts.  n*r  the  excellent  maiaih  m> 
to  put  him>elf  under  the  tuition  of  \'ouetnnd  I'trrier,  j  is  worked,  nnd  for  tlie  macliiiNTj  eaiployvd 


\  alley  of  Joy. 

FKKYA.     See  S*/iihrrn  .1/yfAWr^jr. 

rKKYHKKCJ,  n  celebrated  mining  town  of 
circle  of  the  Krxgebirge  (q.  v.).  on  the  Ma 
owes  its  origin  to  tlie  discovery  of  silver  nuv, 
neighlxairiiig  country,  in  the  twelftli  ceo 
miners  from  the  Ilartz  mountain*  settle*. 
11U3.     In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
Freyberg  had  .HO.onn  intiuliitanu.   but 
yean*  war,  that  scource  of  (lermanj.  ue«w»«w 
pnisjMTity  of  the   plan*.     It  has  at   frej 
houses,  with  !MXN>  inlabiiants  (1*1.  5*>°  ST  .... 


the  library  j  tlie  institution  for  selling 
specimens,  and  the  rich  Wernerian  n 
lections  illustrative  of  oryctognosy  and 
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^d  for  Iwn  centuries  uninterruptedly, 
■■adry  about  7C1.0UO  dolUirs  worth  of 
«iled,  from  IT*  to  ISIS,  2176  cwt.  of 
(T  the  establishments  in  the  neighbonr- 
*srg.  are  the  large  silver  tiiriinci  s,  and 

*  amalgamating  works,  where  (iO.000 
melted  annually.  Accordmg  to  Ihci- 
.V*e  urn/  /tfif  Ihrgtladt  Freiberg  in 
r  tH*rkiehlr,  atulinlii,  lallur  null 
jrbrrj;.  1825).  the  mines  of  this  city 
d  £40  millions  of  Snxon  dollars,  or 
■>  silver,  ill  610  years. 

G  ;  forcncrty  capital  of  tin-  llrisgnu, 
place  of  Dip  circle  of  the  Treisatn,  in 
fry  of  Baden,  to  which  tit?  Hri-gau  WU 
uia.  ot  Ihe  peace  of  Presblir;;  (isij.) 
Minted  in  ■  romantic  district  in  tile 
population,  10/XX).  Its  minster,  the 
of  wliidi  is  S13  feet  high,  and  is  one 
I'hic  nceplcs  which  is  complete,  is  a 
Jiicc.  Vater  tins  published  lithugra- 
it  (Frryburg,  1 82(i),  anil  Schrciber 
(Prcyburg,    18S0.)      The    university, 

*  men  of  distinction  Idoiij;  its  proles. 
bich  the  number  of  students  increases. 
■d  in  I7*a.  It  is  highly  cre.litnl.ln  to 
ntcy  as  Batten,  which  contains  also  the 
iiersity  nf  Heidelberg.  The  vicinity 
i*  of  some  disadvantage  to  it,  yet,  in 
>00  students.  Freiburg  has  likewise 
my  and  ■  polytechnic  school. 

;  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  sihtiiiiihI.iI 
:  of  Berne  and  VniuL  except  a  tuuTuw 
ouchw  the  late  of  Neufchiitel.  The 
-t  of  the  country  is  more  level  than  the 
ao~<  abundance  of  com  and  fruit ;  the 

*  iin>unUiiMH]«,  lint  contain  ltikh!  pa«- 
red  great  herds  of  cattle.  The  cliief 
tlie.  butler, and  particularly  the  eioel- 
■own  by  the  name  of  (irtiyere.  Square 
wpiilation,  C7.B74  ;  7300  Protestants. 

..it  fiiKiiiriu;;  mll.il  PeUm  » 

isiinguish  it  from  Frili'in  ■••  ''■■  !'•  ■ 
in  Swiurrland,  capital  of  «  gala  "1 


icen  professon. 


d  by  it.      I 

rt  .if  it  in  li 


tTsled  rock,  part  nl 
he  west  it  occupies  h  smaii  piain. 
igular.  steep,  clean,  ami  tolerably  w 
'well  built,  and  some  of  tliriii  h 
nrminded  with  Halls,  towers,  and  ,1 
■mall  river'whi.h  divides  the  town 
imdary  between  Ihe  Herman  and  Fri 


ive.1  for 


i-ii!.l»ii 


lie  resistance  in  machines  coHseitbjthe 
.e  different  parte  against  each  other. 
5  from  tlie  roughness  of  the  surface  of 
ed  on.  and  thai  of  the  moving  lu «iy  ; 

itti  c-oihisLiii^  alternately  uf  small  eiiii- 
.vi  ties,  these  act  apt i list  each  other,  ami 
ee  mot  ion  that  would  ensue  on  a  supoosi- 
>  bodies  heini;  perfectly  polished  planrs. 
on  found  that  the  quantity  of  friction 
roportional  to  tlie  weight  of  tin-  riihliius; 
:  to  the  quantity  of  surface  ;  and  that  j 
Till  an  increase  of  velocity,  but  was  not 
lo  the  an  cementation  of  celerity.      He 


louml  also,  Uint  the  friction  nf  smooth  soft  wood, 
niovuif  iiiioii  .month  soli  wowl,  Wits  equal  to  one. 
thin!  of  tfi*  weight ;  of  mueli  wood  upon  rough 
wood,  unoliaif  of  tlie  weight ;  of  soft  wood  upon 
hard,  or  him!  npmi  soft,  one-MMi  of  tlie  weight ;  of 
polislied  steel  upon  pnltslml  rteel  or  pewter,  onr- 
qiuirter  nf  the  ueitdil  :  of  polisliril  steel  upon  cop- 
per. One-fifth;  no.i  of  polished  Meel  upon  l.iass,  oue- 
siith  of  the  wekht. 

(.'oiilonibiiia.le  iiiiiin-i -  es|»-riint-nts  upnn  friction, 

and.  by  employing  Inrpe  liodies  and  |»mti'rons 
weifiiits,  and  coniluctiim  his  experiments  on  a  larae 
scale,    corrected  several    emirs,   which    necessarily 


i,  andcoiifinni  it  ntlit-rs,  which  mere  previously 
liui  purliiilly  islal.li-lii.l.  Wc  rannot,  in  a  work  of  tliis 
kind,  follow  M.  Coulomb  llniiu[;h  his  numerous  and 
varied  experiments  ;  all  that  can  I  ic  expected  will  he 
a  short  abstract  of  the  most  iuicrestinprof  hi*  results  j 
a  few  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 1.  ihe  friction  of 
liumogeneous  bodies,  or  liodics  of  the  same  kind, 
moving  upon  each  oilier,  is  fue  rally  supjiosed  to  be 
greater  limn  that  of  heterogeneous  l»nlies  ;  but  Cou- 
lomb showeii  that  there  lire  emepthms  to  this  rule. 
~i.  It  was  jrenerally  supposed  that,  in  the  case  of 
"ond,  the  friction  is  greatest  whin  the  bodies  lire 
drawn  contrary  to  tile  course  of  their  fibres ;  hut 
Coulomb  ihowed  that  die  friction  in  this  case  is  some- 
times the  smallest.  3.  The  longer  the  nibbing  sur- 
mces  reniuld  hi  contact,  the  en>iiler  is  their  friction. 
4.  Friction  is,  in  (.in.ral.  priiporiuiniil  tn  the  force 
with  whiclitlie  rubliiiiL'  surfaces  i.re  presse.1  together, 
and  is  commonly  coiiul  to  between  one  half  and  one 
oimrter  of  tliat  force.  5.  Friction  is  not  epiientlly 
increased  by  Biifrriieniiiii/  ihe  mlibitin  smloeis,  ti. 
Friction  >s  J«>t  increased  by  an  increaw  of  velocity  ; 
at  least  it  is  not  generally  so  ;  and,  in  some  cnx-s. 
even  decreases  with  an  Increase  of  celerity, 
7.  The  friction  of  cylinders,  rolling  upon  n  hori- 
zontal plane,  is  in  llie  direct  ratio  of  their  weights, 
iiiiil  in  [lie  inverse  ratio  of  their  diameters. 

Ait  easy  method  of  espeiiiiieiitiiie  on  the  friction 
of  -urliices,  is,  to  place  »  plank  *  itli  its  npjier  sur 
I'a  .  level,  and  on  this  a  thin  block  of  the  matter  lo 
I.,  ti lid.  with  a  cord  fixed  to  ii,  which  block  may  Im 
loa.led  willi  diltereiil  weights  ;  and  a  spring  s  lee  I  - 
yard  attached  lo  the  other  end  of  the  cold,  to  draw 
it  alone  by,  will  -how  Ihe  force  necessary  to  produce 
motion.  It  appear-  from  experiments,  that  liie  fric- 
tion of  dill,  rent  .  i. uihi i in tious  of  mailer  .lifters  very 
considerably,  nod  lhat  na  immense  quantity  of  power 
may  he  lost  in  a  inwhine  hy  using  those  substance* 
fur  the  rubbing  parts  which  have  great  friction,  lu 
a  combination  where  yini-metal  moves  against  steel, 
the  .nine  wt-ishl  may  he  moved  with  a  force  of  15^ 
pounds,  which  it  would  require  it  pounds  to  move 
alien  cast  iron  moves  against  steel. 

The  resistance  called  frirtiim  performs  impoTtni it 
offices  in  naliire  and  in  works  of  art.  Friction 
di-.tr.iys,  but  never  generates  motion.  Were  there 
no  friction,  all  Indies  on  ihe  surface  of  the  earth 
would  1m?  rhisiiiii::  ligaiu-1  one  inn  it  her  ;  rivers  would 
ihoiinded   velocity,  and  we  should  see 


flash 

little  besides  collision  and  r 
whenever  a  body  acquire;  a  great  velocity,  it  soon 
loses  it  by  friciiiuj  against  tin-  .-.aiijct'  of  the  earlli ; 
the  friction  of  water  against  the  surfaces  it  runsorer 
soon  reduces  the  rapid  torrent  to  a  gentle  stream  ; 
the  fury  of  the  lempest  is  lessened  by  the  friction  of 
the  air  on  the  lace  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  violence  of 
the  ocean  is  subdued  by  the  attrition  of  its  own  waters. 
Its  offices  in  works  of  art  are  equally  im- 
portant. Our  garments  owe  llieir  strength  lo  fric- 
tion ;  and  the  strength  of  ropes,  sails,  and  rariou- 
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oilier  things,  depends  on  tht-  same  cau^e ;  for  they 
are  made-  of  >hort  fibres,  pressed  together  hy  twist- 
ing ;  ami  this  pressure  causes  a  sufficient  degree  of 
friction  to  prevent  the  fibres  sliding  one  upon  another. 
W  ithout  friction,  it  would  l>e  impossible  to  make  a 
rope  of  the  fibres  of  hemp,  or  a  sheet  of  the  fibres  of 
flux  ;  neither  roiilil  the  short  fibres  of  cotton  liave 
cut  been  made  into  such  an  infinite  variety  of  forms 
as  they  liave-  received  from  the  hands  of  ingenious 
workmen.  Wool  also  lias  Urn  converted  into  a 
thousand  textures  for  comfort  or  for  luxury  ;  and  all 
these  an?  constituted  of  nuns  united  by  friction.  In 
fine,  if  friction  retards  the  motion  of  machines,  and 
consumes  u  large  quantity  of  moving  power,  we  have 
u  full  coin|HTisution  in  the  numerous  and  ini|>ortant 
benefits,  which  it  ensures  to  us. 

Friction,  in  medicine  and  surgery  ;  the  act  of  rub- 
bing the  surface  of  the  body,  whether  with  the  hand 
only,  with  the  flesh-brush,  flannel,  or  other  sul>- 
sUuices,  or  with  oils,  ointments,  or  other  medicinal 
matters,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  health,  or 
to  the  removal  of  particular  tUVeases.  The  wholesome 
efliicts  of  friction  are  well  illustrated  by  the  advan- 
tages of  currying  horses.  Friction  is  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  several  conditions  of  disease  ;  particularly 
in  chronic  rheumatisms  of  long  standing  ;  in  muscular 
eon l ru< lions,  smreediug  to  rheiimutisni,  &c,  ami 
com utted  often  with  etitisions  of  lymph  ;  in  some 
states  of  paralysis  ;  in  certain  indolent  tumours,  &c. 
In  these  cases,  a  variety  of  unguents  ami  liniments  is 
i  commended  ;  but  Uie  friction  itself  is  the  principal 
source  of  relief. 

FRIDAY,  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  h 'rigrtlay,  has 
its  name  from  the  wife  of  Odin,  Freu  or  irigu.  See 
iYc/rM#r;i  Mythnfagy. 

Kit  IDA  Y,  CiiMin  ;  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion. The  I'rotestnuts  on  the  continent,  consider 
this  day  as  the  most  solemn  in  the  wliole  year  ;  by 
the  Catlwjlics,  however,  it  is  celebrated  only  as  a  half 
holydny. 

FIUKDEX  (German  for  /*yt<v)  occurs  in  many 
geographical  names,  as  Friedland, 

FRIKDLAM)  ;  a  town  and  lordship  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Runzlau,  with  a  castle,  Walleifeteiii 
bought  the  lordship  in  Hi**,  and  was  created,  in  the 
same  year,  duke  of  Friedland  hy  the  einjienir  ;  hence 
he  was  called,  by  the  troops,  J)rr  Friedlnndrr.  'lhe 
castle  contains  a  |Kirtrait  of  Walleiistein.  The  town 
contains  over  2<><)0  inhabitants. 

FKIKDLAM),  Batti.k  of  ;  gained  by  Najwleon, 
June  1 1.  IN07,  over  the  Russians,  under  Rennigseu. 
Although  the  Russians  had  rebelled  the  attack  of  the 
French  army  at  lleilsberg  (June  10\  they  were 
obliged  to  retire,  on  the  following  days,  towards 
Friedland.  On  the  14th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  advance  guard  hod  a  skirmish  with  a 
part  of  the  division  of  Lannes,  which  covered  the  road 
to  Konigsberg.  The  contest  remained  undecided  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  first  divisions  of 
the  Russian  army  arrived,  and  crossed  to  the  left 
tank  of  the  A  Her  by  the  stone  l)ridge  in  the  town, 
and  two  pontoon-bridges  above  and  lielow  it.  The 
Russian  army  (deducting  the  detachments)  amounted 
to  about  07,000  men  (seven  divisions).  It  was  drawn 
up  in  two  bodies,  with  Uie  A  Her  in  the  rear.  The 
right  wing,  consisting  of  four  divisions,  and  Uie 
greatest  part  of  the  cavalry,  rested  on  the  A  Her. 
lhe  left,  consisting  of  two  divisions,  separated  from 
the  right  by  a  mill  it  ream,  also  rested  on  the  A  Her  ; 
and  one  di\  won,  divided  into  lnittalioiis,  was  stationed 
as  a  reserve  upon  the  right  tank  of  the  river.  The 
first  liody  was  drawn  up  with  two  foliations  of  each 
regiment  in  line,  and  the  third  in  the  rear  iu  column; 
tlie  whole  second  body  was  composed  of  columns  of 
battalions.     On  the  French  side,  the  remainder  of 


the  division  of  I  .a  lines  <viue  up  in  Uie  bniii 
battle  ;  Uiat  of  Mortier,  at  se\  en  •  Yli«*k  u 
ing  ;    Na|N  -leon  himself,  at  nine  o'clock,  w 
sion  of  Ney  and  the  horse- guards  ;  the  At 
under  Victor,  with  the  fouM?uards,  at  Uu 
in  the  afternoon;  in  all,  75.Mii)  men.  From 
in  lhe  morning,  Uie  battle  was  rontiiiued 
wing,  willioiit   any  decisive   re>ultv     H 
kept  Uieir  position  (Ijinnes  limned  the  1 
right  wins  of  Uie  French  army)  ;  yet  i 
cav  airy  ofhoth  wings  made  several  lucres* 
and  the  whole  line  advanced  half  a  leagu 
now  liave  l>eeii  ea*y  for  Bennigsen  to  ovi 
division  of  La  in  us  (which  was  only  suppc 
successi\e  arrival  of  detaclimeutS/,  to  laki 
of  the  wood  of  I'osUieiten  bihI  of  Uie  i 
passe*  tlirough  it,  ami  thus  prevent  Uie  d 
of  the  French  forces,  and,  perhaps,  oW* 
detail.     But  Rciinigseii,  satisfied  wiUi 
siderable  advantages,  allowed  himself  u* 
by  a  cannonade  and  some  skirmishes  of  t 
tuiilry,  and  looked  on  while  the  enemy 
augmented  liis  forces.     'I lie  French,  ou 
up  of  their  last  divisions,  immediately  ro 
ucneml  attack  in  front,  whilst  Ney  (at  si 
the  evening)  fell  upon  the  left  flank  of  tl 
with  a  strong  detachment.      The    Kit 
already  forced  back  into  their  former  pub 
he  opened  a  lattery  of  forty  caiumns  uimu 
to  Uie  left  of  Friedland,  which  soon  ifrrii 
of  the  day.     The   havock  which   it  ma 
masses.  coni|>ellfd  Uie  Russian  left  wmg 
to  Friedland,  over  Uie  A  Hit.     They  « 
retreat  by  setting  fire  to  the  suburb, 
circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to  re 
advantages  taints  1  by  Uie  right  vine,  an 
retreat  through  Friedland  was  ordered, 
detachments  of  Ney's  division  had  air 
)N>ssession  of  Uie  town.     The  Russians,  e 
heavy  cannonade,  threw  themselves  into 
suburb,  and  were  compelled  to  fight  their' 
the  enemy.     The  carnage  was  dreadful, 
sion  which   covered   the  retreat  found 
already  destroyed,  but  succeeded  in  esrap 
a  fonl.     The  Russians  retreated  di  finish 
the  left  bonk  of  the  Memel.     An  aramt 
eluded  on  Uie  ailst,  which  was  succeeded  i 
of  Tilsit.      The   Russians   liad  about 
(ainoiii;    wliom   were    two    generals), 
wounded.     The  French  had  live  genera 
Their  total  loss  cannot  be  ascertained.  I 
bably   much  less  Uian  that  of  the  em 
captured  sixteen  cannons. 

FRIKNDLY  COVK,  or  SAXTA  C 
hour  in  Nootka  Sound,  where  a  sett) 
in  1788,  by  Mr  Meares  and  some  c»««  . 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade 
3C  W.;  lat.  49°35'N. 

FRIENDLY  ISLANDS;  ad  r  c 
the  SouUi  Facific  ocean,  of  grea*  « 
wards  of  150  in  number ;  tome  of  i  * 
and  some  lofty,  with  volcanoes.  Thr  •_) 
art*  Uie  following:  Tonga,  Eaoowe,  J 
llapaee  islands,  Mayorga  islands,  Fee, 
Yavoon,  and  Toofoa.  Loo.  184°  46*  to 
lat.  19"  40T  to  21*  :KT  S.  Thry  are  in  gi 
and  well  planted  with  cocoa-nut  and  brew 
plantains,  sugar-canes,  yams,  &c.  Fow 
and  good ;  parrots  ami  paroquets  are  fin 
oils  kinds ;  pigeons,  with  plenty  of  wiM 
other  water-fowl.  The  udiabitanu  apfK 
tain  Cook,  who  first  discovered  these  mt 
hospitable  and  kind,  and  to  be  united  a 
ance ;  on  which  account  he  gave  them  til 
bear.     But  the  accounts  of  subseeueaa  «i 
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it  of  Mariner,  show  them  Id  be  capable  of 
■niriitui  cruelly,  and  to  be  in  the  practice 
dtsm.  They  are  a  shade  darker  than 
vrn.of  common  stature, muscular,  healthy, 
•1  some  of  them  handsome.  The  popula- 
nosei]  to  Ik  about  £00,000.  The  climate 
The  inhabitants  are  active  and  induslri- 
o]uanited  with  neither  riches,  want,  nor 
.  The  sea  coast  abnmuls  with  fish,  in 
■hid)  tliey  are  extremely  fipert,  and  on 
t  are  found  great  number*  and  variety  of 


1    denote     associations, 
H  Industrious  of  tlio  lower  and 
m  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  for  the 

afmliiie  roth  other  relief  in  sickness,  and 
«i  and  children  M  assistance  tit  their 
■M  ■aeittln  in  Britain  hnvebeeii  thought 
tar  Kotetlion  of  the  legislature,  toprevent 
Set  nod  arisen  from  the  irregular  principles 
nany  of  them  were  conducted. 
35.     See  itu.ik,T». 

.AND  j  a  jiroTince  in  the  Netherlands, 
orth  by  the  German  ocean,  east  by  G  ronin- 
Ortrywel,  south  by  Overyssel  and  the 
*,  and  vest  by  the  river  Ftie.  Frieslnnd, 
tad  wil,  resembles  Holland,  especinlly  in 
•  est  parts,  which  lie  lower  than  the  sea, 
Bliciilarlj  remarkable  for  tine  pastures,  in 
odes  excellent  oxen,  cows,  and  sheep,  a 
Vr  of  large  horses  are  bred  for  Sale  in 
-i  ■!  other  countries.     In  llie  more  elevated 

■■;'■!  good  curii    land,      l.ewnrdrn    i-    the 

■■{■;.  r .I--.  115*.      It  is  divided  into  the 

wing  districts  : 


,ANI»,  BAST;  a  province  of  Hanover, 
iith  by  the  sea,  east  by  Oldenburg,  south 
ixrf  and  Meppen,  and  west  by  Groninccn  ; 
[j-right  miles  from  nortli  to  southland 
from  t«st  to  west.  The  air  is  moist  and 
much  purified  by  sen  brecies.     Thespriiuj 


e  Lite. 


I,      1; 


y  strong  and  lofty  dikes  against  the  naves 
.  The  land  along  the  ciiiiat  is  rich  and 
elly  meadow  land,  with  a  few  com  fields. 
itaiils  are  mostly  I.  tithe  tans,  and  partly 
The  Catholics  have  a  free  toleration  in 
k,  and  the  Moravians  nt  Emden,  Leer, 
Ti.  The  principal  towns  arc  Aurirli, 
id  Emilen.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  dis- 
Jare   miles.    1113;    population,    1*0,820; 

fiii. 

'..  in  architecture  ;  tliat  part  of  the  en- 
sl  Columns  between  the  architrave  and 
Anciently  friezes  were  enriched  with  figures 
;  in  modem  times,  they  BIB  commonly 
i  by  figures  in  bsaso  relievo. 
IE,  in  the  navy;  a  light,  nimble  ship, 
Jie  purpose  of  sailing  swiftly.  These 
<nit  from  twenty  to  forty-fotu-  gnus,  and 

HE-BIRD.    See^ttafrM, 

>THEK(l:te,M««  I-irpinUri-i  is  n  small 
ginj!  to  llie  same  natural  family  wilh  the 


olive,  inhabiting  America,  from  latitude  119'-"  to  0>o 
gulf  of  Mexico.  It  Btanetinit*  attains  tlie  height  of 
twenty  feet,  but  usually  does  not  exceed  eight  or 
I ni  -  (Ik-  leaves  ure  <ipj»isite.  oval,  ami  six  or  seven 
inches  long  ;  the  (lowers  are  very  numerous,  snow- 
white,  disrobed  in  poinded  racemes  ;  llie  corolla  is 
divided  into  four  long  linear  segments,  whence 
it  derives  the  name  of  friuft-lrec.  The  fruit  is  (in 
oval  drupe,  containing  a  -ingle  striated  nut.  This 
tree  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  orna 
mental  plant.  Four  other  species  of  chiwtnnihiti 
are  known,  two  of  which  inhabit  tlie  IV est  Indies, 
the  third,  Ceylon,  and  the  fourth.  New  Holland. 

FRISIANS  (Frini);  an  old  German  tribe  of  the 
Istajvones  and  Inpeionis.  which  dwelt  between  the 
Rhine,  the  German  oceiin,  and  the  tins.  They  werr, 
nt  first,  allies  of  tlie  Roman*,  till  the  latter  at  tempt  cd 
to  deprive  them  of  tlieir  liberty,  when  the  Frisians 
became  dangerous  enemies  to  llie  Roman  colonies. 
In  the  fourth  anil  fifth  centuries,  they  appear  in  the 
great  confederation  of  tin1  Saxon  tribes,  and  inhabited 
the  sea  coast  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Kibe  and  Eider. 
We  also  find  them  among  llie  Saxons  in  England. 
Charlemagne  appointed  dukes  over  them,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  were  succeeded  by  chiefs  from  among 
themselves,  who  were  engaged  in  continual  quarrel*. 
Count  Ethan)  at  length  united  l-j.st  Frieslnnd,  and 
held  it  as  nn  imperial  Bel'.  The  estates  of  Frieslnnd 
always  retained  considerable  power.  On  the  dentil 
of  tlieir  lost  prince,  in  1744,  Prussia  took  possession 
of  the  country,  by  virtue  of  nn  iin[ierial  iiifeoffmenl 
of  lfiSO,  but  respected  the  estates.  Tlie  pence  of 
Tilsit,  in  1807,  separated  it  from  Prussia,  and,  in 
ISM,  it  was  annexed  to  llnnover.  West  Frieslnnd, 
a  province  of  the  Netherlands  was  formerly  a  part 
of  this  country.  Tacitus  describes  llie  Frisians  as 
extremely  jioor,  and  paying  their  tribute  in  furs. 
They  have  always  been  hold  seamen,  and  ardenlly 
attached  to  liberty.  Their  language  is  interesting 
for  the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon.  There  are  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Frisians,  on  some  of  the  small 

characterized  by  peculiar  dress,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage. See  Winrda'-.  IIM-ni  ■■/'  ImiI  Fri'tland,  ten 
vols.,  coming  down  to  IShi.  Aurich,  I7!>y — 1S10. 

FltlTlLI.ARlA  (fn'itfory)  is  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  lo  the  natural  order  WiW'w.  The  species 
are  herbaceous  ;  the  leaves  Mmpic.  alternate,  though 
sometimes    appearing  opposite   or   vertirillate ;  the 

lute,  of  six  petals  ;  the  -.lumens  -i\  ;  the  style  trifid. 
mid  terminated  with  lliree  stigmas  ;  the  capsule  of 
three  cells.  Alwiul  a  down  species  are  known, 
several  of  which  me  cultivated  in  gardens,  being 
hardy  and  higlil;  nriianu-uial  plants.  The  F.  im- 
/itriiilic,  or  crown  iniperinl,  so  generally  a  favourite, 
ami  supposed  to  lie  a  unlive  of  Persia,  differs  from 
the  oilier  species  in  having  its  I  ante  orange  or  yellow 
Hoiiers  eenmoiis  beneath  a  iinniiinl  tuft  "of  leaves. 

FRODEN,  John  (Fnibenius) ;   a  learned  printer, 

born  nt  Hanimeiliuig,  in   francouiu,  in  HOT).     After 

having  completed  his  studies,  he  went  to  Hasle,  ami 

liecnmc  the  corrector  nl  AirieiUn  lis  press  until  I  Jill , 

hen  he  established  a   press  of  his  own.     His  im- 

rc—inns.  which  are  reniurkulile  tijr  tlieir  correctness, 

ire  |iriuij|silly  of  tllnilo^icnl  works,  particularly 

le  fiithers.      His  Greek  lyjie  is  not  handsome;  his 

nman  is  round  and  clear,  wiihoul  being   pleasing; 

is  title-|sigesare  t;eiicralli  crowded,  but  [he  inanrins 

re.  in  many  of  tlicm,  decorated  wiili  designs  from 

Holbein.     He  iil'n  primed  the  second  edition  of  the 

pw  Testament  of  Khimiiu'  (l.'ilf)  on  parchment. 

t!  was  an  intimate  friend  "f  Krusmus,  who  lodged 

his  house,  and  had  all  his  work"  printed  at  Frobcn's 

press.     He  died  In  15*7.     Erasmus  wrole  n  tirrek 
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formerly  de|>cndeiit.  'Il.c  chairs  of  il.e  ilurhy  of 
Prussia  (now  Prussia  Proper)  wcrr  dissitisticd  with 
these  cliaugcs,  because  they  taul  taken  place  without 
llif-ir  consent.  The  eh-clor.  in  consequence,  erected 
fi  fortress  Hear  KoiilLslierg.  In  U>7?,  he  concluded 
n  trt-:il y  with  llir  Dutch  republic,  when  this  state  was 
threatened  by  Louis  NT,  .  Though  the  French 
ifircated  from  the  Nclhci  lands  when  Frederic  \\  il- 
Jt.iiii  advanced  if:!o  V.  i>-t|.!i:iliii.  the  siurcs*  of  the 
who it»  wiir  was  frustrated  hy  the  slowness  of  tht> 
Austrian  generals  and  their  jealousy  of  (he  elector, 
who  was  obliged  u>  retreat  from  vant  of  provisions. 
June  <i,  l(i7;i,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Fruicc,  at 
V  ossein,  near  Louvi ',,,,  !,y  which  i 'ranee  promised  t<> 
j icld  \\  cstphalia.  an  !  t«i  ;::■  h^io.ii'nl  livres  to  l!ita 
e:ecior,  who,  ill  reiurn,  In  \e  oil"  his  treaty  with 
Holland,  anil  promised  i:ut  t.i  render  nny  aid  to  the 
enemies-  of  Kruno1. 

In  hi?  I,  the  (iernmn  empire  declared  war  against 
France.  The  elector  marched  Hi.OtiO  mtii  into 
Alsice,  hut  liouniom illc,  the  Austrian  ueiierul, 
avoided  a  kittle,  which  was  ardently  caviled  by  the 
eicctor.  ami  Turennc.  defeated  the  imperial  anay  ai 
.Muhlhauscn.  In  tlit  following  December,  a-  >wedish 
army,  at  the  instigation  of  r ranee,  entered  Pome- 
ra.ua  ami  the  Mark.  The  elector  hastened  back, and 
tlefealcd  I  Item,  June  18.  l(i".o,  at  Fcliriiclliii  (q.  v.  , 
vw.h  ifWX)  c;:vulry.  In  loTs,  he  concluded  a  separate 
peace  with  France,  at  Nimcguen,  as  diil  also  Holland 
i.ii.l  Spain.  Frailer  demanded  the  restoration  of  all 
the  ctiiiquered  territories  to  Sweden.  The  elector. 
li:i\ ni«r  refused  compliance,  funned  an  alliance  with 
Denmark,  and  waged  a  new  wnr  against  Sweden, 
hut  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit,  hy  the  peace  of  St 
tierinain,  June  2Jl>,  HiT'J.  He  nreived  from  France 
'im.cm  crowns.  Louis  X  IV.  having  occupies  I  sevc- 
nil  circles  of  Alsace  hy  his  famous  rhnmbrix  tie  r»> 
Kttniu.  Frederic  William  effected  an  armistice  of 
twenty  years  between  Fninceandtieniutny  (in  H»84). 
Hut  when  he  renewed  (l(j85)  his  treaty  with  Holland, 
and  received  into  his  dominions  about  14.000  Protes- 
tant refugees  from  France,  new  difficulties  aros^ 
between  him  uml  France,  which  brought  him  into 
a  cio-er  connexion  with  Austria,  particularly  as  In 
hopeii  to  receive  from  tlmt  power  iui  indemnificutioii 
for  the  three  principalities,  Liegniti,  Brieg,  and 
V.  olau,  whose  prince  liad  tlied  without  heirs,  in  l(>7o, 
ami  which,  according  to  an  old  treaty,  ought  to  have 
fallen  to  Brandenburg.  He  received  the  circle  of 
Schwichus,  in  wisti,  and,  in  the  same  year,  sent  8000 
men  to  assist  the  Austrians  against  Turkey.  These 
troops,  tiiuler  the  con unaiid  of  general  von  Scheming, 
diilinguished  themselves  at  the  attack  of  Htula. 

The  elector  paid  great  attention  to  Uh*  promotion 
of  agriculture  ami  horticulture,  ami,  by  iiili>nhng 
protection  to  the  French  refugees,  gained  20,000  in- 
iln*triou<i  manufacturers,  who  have  been  of  the  greau 
est  advantage  to  the  north  of  Germany.  Kerlin  was 
much  i  m  pro  veil  during  his  reign.  He  founded  the 
library  in  that  city,  ami  a  university  at  Duisburg.  in 
1  <;.»;*>.  He  died  at  Fot.stfaun,  Aprils,  1688,  kixty- 
niue  years  of  age,  and  left  to  hi*  son  a  country  much 
enlarged  and  improved,  an  army  of  28,000  men.  and 
a  well  Mipplutl  treasury.  His  colossal  statue  of 
hmiue.ut  Herlin,  was  cast  by  Jacobi,  in  1700,  and 
is  st  ill  one  of  tlie  greatest  ornaments  of  that  city 

I  UKDKIUC  AltirSTl'S  H  and  I H.,  electors  of 
Si\oik  ami  kiuus  of  I'oland.     See  JuffHttu*. 

:  |{:' DI.Kir  WILLIAM  I.,  king  of  1'mssia,  son 
of  Frederic  I.,  and  father  of  Fn-dericthetin-at  (II.  \ 
v. as  him  in  UiSH,  ami  displayed  u  [Mission  for  mili- 
l  iry  exercises  nt  nn  «arly  age.  While  crown-prince 
(ITiMi).  he  married  Sophia  Dorothea. daughter  of  the 
elector  of  Hiuiover.  afterwards  (ieorge  I.  of  Kiig- 
kuid      ti'i  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  17 lit.  he 
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c]i:if*uvourcil  to  increase  ihr  arniy  nod 
fmaiufs,  ami  In-canir  tlie  foiuul**r  of  Uir  e' 
line  and  i'e"ulari<v.  which  imve  shut  ri 
the  l'riissi.,11  on  I  iii-i-s.  1 1 1>  h«licu:ous  fit 
tal!  n.t  a  is  well  known.  He  established 
or  th«m.  lual  u*ol  e\ery  mean>> — fmud,  Ui 
— to  lt.l  its  ranks.  .Nothing  could  U*  mn 
(l..!ii  his  uiiiiuiry  systein.  In  u'.Jirr  n 
siiiili'tl  the  lia|ipiuess  of  Lis  siibji  it*  utnl 
of  the  suite,  mhiii  ufter  his  uccositm,  he 
uisfd  us  king  of  Prussia  in  u  treaty  mi 
iinligiutut  at  the  luimiUatHms  which  II* 
sii::«*r«*«l  from  the  Swedes  and  Kussuins.wi 
their  troops  tlinuiuh  his  dominions  with  u 
determined  to  protect  his  bubject*  from 
(pieuces  of  any  future  rupture.  ai*d  mat 
anay  of  nearly  (>j,0t)0  men.  Frcdcru  via 
to  eug.ige  in  the  war  betwe«*ii  t  l*ri*-» 
Ku-sia,  Poland,  und  Denmark ;  but  C 
whom  he  had  a  great  esteem,  having  mad 
Prussians  prisoner^,  he  iiuineduilely  lie* 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  arm 
men.  ,See  ilnirlr*  Si  I.)  He  afterward 
in  favour  of  the  Protestants  of  M»mr  nc 
countries,  and  he  liberally  rewanli  d  Uiv 
of  useful  arts.  Bin  beim;  void  of  scienc 
mental  literature,  he  regarded  tliem  wui 
iiiul  treateil  their  pnife>M>n  wiUi  r«ery 
coiirageuieiit.  Poetry  and  plulosupliy  m 
his  aversion.  He  Umislieti  Wolf  for  hi»  n 
npinions.  and  hi>  own  sou,  who  bail  aciji 
t  la  lily  for  |*»lite  liL»:nilure  and  musir.  % 
tuuuilly  thwartcil  hy  the  king,  thai  he  dr 
quit  Prussia.  (Sec  Fr*tlrric  If  )  He  wj 
in  his  punishments,  and  always  showed  an 
to  aggravate  rather  than  mki«ute  then, 
he  tell  into  a  had  state  of  liealih,  which  in 
natural  violence  of  his  u-ui|ier.  uml  lir  Ik 
the  greatest  brutality  to  his  physician*. 
1740,  after  liaving  lieeii  rmiucileii  to  L 
expressed  the  greatest  regard  tor  bin. 
in  his  arms.  He  left  behind  him  an  aha 
sury.  and  an  army  of  6<i.U)0  men.  Hi*  l 
in  the  greatest  order  uml  regularity, 
laliours  und  wisdom  was  Prussia  much  n 
tlmt  prosperity  and  Miccts»(  wliicli  distin| 
till  she  %ias  humbled  by  tlie  power  of  Na| 

KKKDKKK    II.:   king  of  Prusaia,  ti 
monan'h  of  the  eighteenth  century,  «as  U 
^1.  171  J?.     He  was  the  son  of"  Frederic 
aial    the    princess   Sophia   Dorothea  of 
His  early  education  wa»  strict.     Altim 
directiitfi  of  liis  fadier.  lie  was  instructed 
details  of  military  exercises  and  service,  I 
ptHtry  and  music  was  early  developed  fag 
ence  of  his  first  iiistnu'tress,  the  highly  gd& 
de  Uocoules.  ami  his  e;irly  teaclier,  Ut 
countenanced  hy  tlie  queen,  formed  a 
lion  to  his  fathers  system  of  edu 
inclination  led  him  to  adopt  eJ 
mol her.     This  gave  rise  tua^ 
and  his  father,  which  increased  t 
settle  the  succession  on  his  y 
W  llliam.     Tlie  minister  von  «•■ 
|Mild.  prince  of  Anlialt-I>e«sau.  to  \~ 
plans  »l  tlieir  own,  and  tlie  Auslrmu.  • 
von  Seckeiitlorf.  for  different  reasons,  i 
bri-aeh. 

Indignant  at  the  <>p|»ression  and  hatred 
e\p'rieuced  from  his  father.  Frederic  del 
flee  lo  the  court  of  (ieorge  11.,  king  of  £ 
mother's  brother.  IUs  sister  Frederic 
friends  lieutenants  Kail  and  Keith,  wrr 
persons  intrusted  with  the  secret  uf  his  I 
intended  to  start  from  Weset,  whither  I 
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*  fclhrr  s.™c  lntautious  exprvnlntis 
»"rt  On-  introUmit  of  the  prince.     Hit 

mi,  brought  to  iriui  nl  Cnstrta.  and 
an  */y*-wilne-*  of  the  execution  of  lib 
fceiti  waile  liis  escape  Irani  iTlMl.Hal 

u.i.1.  hgfctaf,  nd  nttanl,  till  Fivfe. 

■  to  the  throw,  when  he  returned  to 
r*t,  and  m  made  Ilcutemuit-coionel- 
MrMnr  iif  the  academy  of  sciences. 
;  nr.ri iMMtad  in  the  closest  confine- 
™.  and  was  undergoing  examination. 
i!  to  him  lo  renounce  the  auc- 
it  tar  ihonld  have  the  OtaUj 
i  own  inclinations  in  regard  lo  his 
"  I  accept  the  propoal," 
-  if  my  father  declares  that  I  am  not 
a."  I'poa  this  answer,  the  king,  who 
•ajiijral  fidelity  villi  religious  respect, 
as  plan.  'Hint  the  king;  was  inclined 
■a  nil  to  death  it  certain.  Hut  tile  pro- 
cfc  nnd  SeckennW.  who  had  before  ill. 
aal  the  prince,  now  saved  hi*  life  ;  the 
-UrnUr,  by  anuling  himself  of  the  inler- 

mm  BM  lid  riL.lt  id   III  l.'Olirt  till  OR  OCCa- 

nuatatls  of  the  prince**  Frederics  with 
•VD-prince  uf  Bayreuth,  and  was  obliged 
,  m  17S3,  to  marry  the  princess  Hied  it  tli 
». ),  daughter  uf  Ferdinand  Albert,  duke 
k-Bevern.  Frederic  William  gave  Ihe 
oniausen  to  her,  and,  to  the  prince,  the 
ippin.aml,  in  1734,  the  town  of  Itheins- 
i  he  lived  devoted  to  study  till  he 
>  throne.  Among  his  daily  visitors  were 
icians,  and  painters.  He  Corresponded 
l  <chi>lars,  particularly  with  Voltaire, 
rally  admired.  Several  of  his  writings, 
-  hit  AntimBchinvel,  h»d  their  origin  in 


40.     Frederic,  on  I 

.1  in  his  estate,  a  population  of  only 
•en.  At  his  decease,  lie  left  liJrtXi.Om), 
russia  In  this  pilch  of  grealne.ss  by  bis 
legislator  Bod  general,  assisted  in  tlie 
Ihe  cabinet,  during  a  reign  of  forty-'ix 
'- shed  men.      "' 


m  of  a 
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r  of  Juliers,  had  an  army  of  70,000  men 
rederic  II.,  wlio  hnd  already  excited 
talions,  retained  for  (lie  most  part  the 
and  law*  of  hi'  father,  but  gave  lo  the 
extent  and  vigour.  The  death  of  tile 
arles  VI.  was  n  favourable  moment,  of 
eric  II.  took  advantage,  lo  revive  the 
e  house  of  Brandenburg  with  regard  to 
i  prutcipa  lines,  Jagenidorf,  l.ieguits, 
<*  olnu,  50  far  as  to  ask  from  die  queen 
*sa,  the  duchies  of  (llogau  and  Sagnn. 
br  which  he  promised  her  assistance 
her  enemies,  his  vote  for  the  election  of 
d  as  emperor,  and  2,000.000  Prussian 
it  these  proposals  bring  rejected,  he  ne- 
wer   Silesia,    ill    December,    1740,    and 
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i,  and  tlie  war  of  Hie  AmM  itntrM     I 

.  TheoukallynMi-  .;in-.i]..t  I'n.  -.,r> 
i.fieurse  II.  of  rjigliind,  advised  her  tii 
with  Pnwta,  because  Frederic  II,  was 
-live  nnd  formidable  enemy  Aftef  the 
"luslau  'Chntusitj),  trained  by  Frederic, 

M,  the  Erst  Sffesmii  trat  was  tftiniiinteJ 


by  tlie  preliminarie*  signed  at  Brrilnn,  tinder  llrindi 
mediation  (June  II),  and  by  the  pence  iloneil  at 
Berlin,  J  uly  «8„ 174a.  Frederic  obtained  Lower  mid 
Upper  Silesia,  and  the  comity  of  (llata,  with  tlw 
exception  of  Troppnu.  .]»■;.  ithIo.  f.uid  Tcsdii-u 


claims  to  the  other  Austrian  terri- 
tories, assumed  a  debt  of  1 ,7O0,<"«>  "nnliiii  dollar* 
charged  upon  Silesia,  Mini  promised  to  respect  tic 
rights  of  Ulo  Catholics  in  Silesia.  Knxony  iriUltlJ 
"   tliis  peace,  of  which  Fiiglond  and  Russia  were  the 


Frederic  II.  sriied  the  opportunity  of  a  pence,  to 
introduce  useful  institutions  into  the  ciami'ivd  i.r. 
ritoriea,  ami  to  render  bis  army  more  fonnidahie. 
In  1743,  on  the  death  of  the  Inst  count  of  fruit 
Friesland,  he  look  posse*tion  of  tbnl  country,  tile 
reversion  of  which  hail  lieeii  grontel  In  his  family.  In 
1844,  by  the  emperor.  The  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession  continued  ;  Ihe  emperor  Charles  Vtl.  wn» 
driven  from  lib  hereditary  estates  of  Buvaria,  ond 
tile  Auslrians  were  everywhere  victorious.  Frederic 
therefore,  appreliensive  tlmt  an  atlempt  would  lie 
made  lo  recover  Silesia,  entered  inlo  a  arret 
tilliance  Willi  France  (April,  1744),  and  with  Ihe 
emperor,  (he  Palatinate  and  Messe-Cassel,  at  Frank- 
fort (May  U£,  1744).  He  promised  to  support  Uu 
cnuso  of  the  emperor  by  tlie  invasion  of  Bohemia, 
on  condition  tlint  he  sliould  receive  the  circle  of 
Noiiigingruta.  He  entered  Bohemia  suddenly,  Au- 
gust 10,  1744,  and  captured  Prague;  but  the  Am- 
irions  and  Saxons  uo.iii  i  Imrles.  prince  of  Lorraine, 
compelled  him  lu  evacuate  Holuiniii  before  the  clo^e 
of  the  year.  The  death  of  the  emperor  (January 
18,  !7J5,)aud  the  defeat  ot  the  Itavurians  at  Pfafieit- 
bofen,  obUged  Ml  I  llllllaiii  Joseph,  the  young  elector 
of  Bavaria,  lo  conclude  the  pence  of  Fuessen  with 
Maria  TLeresa.  ami  m ■■  ;isi<nn'.|  the  rlissohitiou  of  the 
alliance  of  Frankfurt,  after  Mes-.-l  iissel  had  already 
declared  itself neiitra],  BM0M  this.  Austria,  EiurLinil, 
the  Netherlaiuls,  ami  ftiionj  had  eniered  into  an  al- 

i:i  included  a  scparaie  ireiitv  with  An-tria  iigain-t  I'vus. 
sia  (May  18,  1745].     Bat  Frederic  defeated  the  Aus- 


econd  victory  at  So r,  after  a  very  ohsl 
liiil,  September  .r!0,  1745  The  victory  of  the  Prus- 
sians under  Leopold,  prince  of  Dessau,  over  Ihe 
Saxoas,  at  Itesseldorf,  Deiemli.r  15,  1715,  led 
to  the  peace  of  Dresden  jDecciiibei'  *5),  oil  the 
basis  ol  the  pence  of  Berlin.  Frederic  retained 
Silesia,  acknowledged  the  liu-baml  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Francis  I.,  as  emperor,  and  Snin,tiy  promised  to  pay 
I.IKO.COn  Suxou  dollars  lo  Prussia. 

During  the  eleven  following  years  of  peace. 
Freileric  devoted  lum-i-lf.  with  the  greatest  activity. 

10  ihe  domestic  aduiiiiisimtimi,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  anuy,  mid.  at  tlie  same  time,  to  Ihe  muses, 

11  was  at  this  lime  thai  he  wrote,  his  Mtmttirei  ii:- 
tlr'/iti/rulxitirt!,  his  poem  VArl  tic  In  (iuerrr.  and 
Other  works  in  prose  and  verse.  He  encouraged 
agriculture,  tlie  arts,  mam  i  fact  arcs,  and  commerce, 
reformed  the  laws,  increa-ed  the  revenues  of  the 
slate,  perfected  the  or-janiLilion  of  his  army,  which 
was  increased  lo  100,000  men,  end  thus  improved 
ihe  condition  of  the  state. 

Secret  inforiniiti'iii  of  on  nliiunce  liclwee.it  Austrut. 
Hussia,  nnd  Saxony,  pave  him  reason  to  fear  an 
niuick  and  the  loss  of  Silesia.  He  hoslened  lo 
anticipate  his  enemies  by  the  invasion  of  Saxony 
(Aug.  S4,  1751),  with  which  the  seven  years' war 
(q.  v.),  or  Ihinl  Silesian  war,  commenced.  The 
peace  of  Hubert  hurt',  February  15,  1703,  of  which 
those  of  Bmhia  (r?«r)wid  PresdBI  (l?W  ncre  lh= 
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coldness  of  the  air.  Many  fluids  expand  by  frost,  as 
water,  which  expands  about  on«<-lcnlh  port,  for 
which  reason  k-e  floats  in  water  ;  hut  others,  again , 
contract,  an  quicksilver,  anil  thence  frown  quick- 
silver sinks  in  the  fluid  metal. 

Frost,  lieing  produced  by  contact  with  the  atnio- 
sphen*,  naturally  proceeds  from  the  external  parts  of 
1  iodic*  inwards  ;  so.  the  longer  a  frost  is  continued, 
tlie  thicker  the  ice  becomes  ujhhi  the  water  in  ikhuK, 
and  the  deeper  into  tlie  earth  is  tlie  ground  frozen. 
In  atout  sixteen  or  seventeen  days'  irost,  Mr  Hoyle 


sciences  and  in  bclles-lettre*.  U  ht 
began  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Hresria,  1 
attained  the  reputation  of  an  elegant 
ami  verse,  U>th  in  the  Latin  and  ilal 
Hi*  there  founded  an  .7r»w/*#i»  ml 
called,  in  which  Ik-  lion*  the  name  of  I 
tin*.  Hut  it  was  in  Home  that  hi*  j 
by  the  grandeur  of  surrounding  ohjei 
example  of  lite  poets  asaeinhlitl  Lhrn 
veloped  itself.  He  followed  coper 
Melastasio.      From    171!).  he  iiMn 


fiiiind  it  had  penetrated  fourteen  inches  into  the  .  (Jenou  and  afterwards  at  Hologna)  th* 
ground.  At  Moscow,  in  a  hanl  season,  the  frost  will  siastics  of  his  onler.  In  Modena.  I 
penetrate  two  feel  deep  into  the  groiuid ;  undcuptaiu  "mull-pox.  and,  during  his  com  ales* 
James  foiuid  it  ]»cnct  rated  leu  feet  deep  in  Cliarlton  ,  the  Italian  translation  uf  ihe  Hhml'imn 
island  ;  and  the  water  in  the  same  island  was  frozen  to  Jly  tlie  |tatrouage  of  cardinal  Ileum  i 
tlie  ilepthofsix  feet.  Sehcfler assures  as,  tliat,  in  Swe-  '  an  honourable  retreat  at  the  court  of  I 
deu,  the  fro>t  pierces  two  cubits,  or  Swedish  ells,  into  ,  here  obliged  to  lax  liis  uuw  for  ore 
the  earth,  und  turns  what  moisture  is  found  there  into  for  banquets  and  other  occasions.  A 
a  whitish  substance,  like  ire,  and  |ieuetrates  slam  I-  of  duke  Antonio  Faraese,  Frugoui  u 
ing  water  to  three  ells  or  more.  Tlie  same  author  collection  of  his  poems.  At  tlie  same 
also  mentions  sudden  cracks  or  rifts  in  tlie  ice  of  the  i  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Farne 
lakes  uf  Sweden,  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  many  '  reared  in  1721);  and  the  title  of  rvya 
leagues  long,  the  nipture  being  made  wiih  a  noise  1  his  recompense.  The  fluke  Antonio  d 
not  less  loiid  than  if  many  guns  Men;  discliarged  to*  j  months,  his  wife  was  thought  pregi 
gethi-r.  Hy  such  means,  however,  tlie  fishes  are  fiir-  ,  celebrated  the  fulfilment  uf  tlie  gener 
uishetl  with  air.  so  that  they  an*  rarely  found  dead.     ■  series  of  twenty-five  beautiful  sonnet*. 

The  natural  history  of  fn>sls  furnishes  very  extra-  lion  was  not  accomplished  He  eouli 
ordinary  results.  The  trees  arc  often  sconhed  and  ;  at  the  new  court,  ami  tlierefore  retui 
iiiirnt  up.  as  witli  the  most  excessive  heat,  in  con«c- ■  His  monastic  vows  now  became  I 
quciiceof  the  separation  of  water  from  the  air,  which  |  him,  and,  after  much  solicitation, 
is  therefore  very  drying.  In  the  treat  frost  in  WS'A,  '  from  them  by  liciiedict  XIV.  Hi* 
the  trunks  of  oak.  ash,  walnut,  &c,  were  miserably  on  the  taking  of  (Iran  by  the  Span  is  I 
split  and  cleft,  so  tliat  they  might  he  seen  through,  ;  the  command  of  count  Moiilemar,  an. 
and  the  cracks  wen1  often  attendcil  with  dreadful  I  which  headdn^etlut  tin*  same  Lime  t 
iioNes,  like  tlie  explosion  of  fire- anus.  Phdutuphi-  .  the  queen  of  Spain,  met  with  great  mj 
rtil  7  rri/w/r/iW,  No.  105.  ;  recalled  to  the  court  of  I'anua.     The 

The  close  of  tlie  year  1708,  and  the  beginning  of  .  broken  out  in  Italy  between  Spain  an 
1 7<>9,  were  remarkable,  throughout  tlie  greater  |Hirl  nished  him  with  the  subject  of  many  e 
of  Kuropc,  for  a  severe  frost.  Doctor  Derlium  says  but  often  placed  him  in  difficult  situa 
it  was  the  greatest  in  degree,  if  not  the  most  univcr-  recourse  to  his  talent  for  burlesque  ni* 
sal.  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  extending  through  mo>t  .  lie  composed  a  numlierof  |Nit-m.sot  tl 
(Kirtsof  Kun)pe,  though  scarcely  felt  in  Scotland  or  others  the  tenth  canto  of  that  singii 
Ireland.  In  very  cold  countries,  meat  may  be  pre-  tuhl<>,  lUrtuhiino  r  Cat  turn  ho%  u}Nm 
served  by  tlie  fn>st  six  or  seven  months,  and  proves  \xnt>  la  I  *  Hired.  After  tlie  |»eace  of  A 
tolerably  good  eating.  (See  captain  Middlcton's  olv-  '  he  returned  again  to  the  court  of  Fa 
servat ions  made  in  Hudson's  liuy,  in  the  Phihmuphi-  >  gave  himself  up  more  freelv  to  hi* 
cnl  Tran*nrtmns%  No.  -Mio.sect.  2.)  In  tliat  climate,  j  poetry.  He  enriched  the  Italian  l) 
tiie  frost  sterns  never  out  uf  the  ground,  it  liaving  j  translation  of  several  French  oi^ras 
been  found  luml  frozen  in  the  two  summer  months,  i  struggle  against  the  attacks  ot  criui 
liraudy  and  spirit,  set  out  in  the  o]>cii  air,  freeze  to  |  lived,  imtil  I7«>8.  a  life  of  continual 
solid  ice  in  three  or  four  hours.  Lukes  and  standing  ;  Italian  |ioets  have  obtained  so  gret 
waters,  not  nlmve  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  are  fn»xeu  during  their  life,  or  have  been  equ 
to  tlie  ground  in  winter,  aiul  all  their  fish  peris  h.  >  after  their  death.  An  ci  lit  ion  of  his 
Mat  in  rivers,  where  the  cunvnt  is  strong,  the  ice  !  volumes,  was  published  at  Parma  i 
docs  not  reach  so  deep,  and  the  fish  an*  preserved.     '  complete  edition  in  fifteen  volumes 

Hoar  frost  is  the  dew  fmien  or  congealed  early  in  ;  selection  was  published  in  six  toIium 
cold  mornings;  chiefly  in  autumn.  .  I7H?.     r'mgoiii's  poem*:  are  sumetii 

KltrcTIDOK,  18th  (Sept.  4,  17517).     On  this  day  •  but  the  greater  wirl  of  them  are  ri 
(lie  majority  of  tlie  French  directory  (see  Itarrux)  i  thoughts  and  tmly  beautiful  images, 
overthrew  the  opposite,  porty.  Curnot  and  Harthcl-  |      FlUITHKAKlNt;   SOCIKTY.  oi 
eray.    Sixty-five  deputies  (Fichegni,  Ike.)  were  con-    I'AI.MS  ;  a  society  foundnl  in  1617. 


\\  eimar,  hy  Kasiiar  von  Tentleben.  % 
young  primi'  .b4ui  Krnest.  having  fti 
pres«'rvaliou  and  rest  oral  ion  of  the 


demueil  to  deportation,  as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  fur 
the  restoration  of  the  monanhy  ;  ami  with  them 
Ilartlie'lemy.     Cuniot  esca|HHL      'Hie  councils  re 

ueweil  tlu-ir  oath  of  lintretl  against  royalty  on  this  :  (lennan  language,  which  wa*  in  ilanc 
iK'casion.    Si'  f  Vi/em/iir.  I  its  peculiarities  by  the  introduction  ot 

FRlTiONI,  Cakiu  iNNorFx/n,  a  celebrat<i|  ami  aiul  idimns.  Five  (lennan  prince*  U 
prolific  |H>et,  was  horn  at  (jenoa.  in  lti'12,  and  was  (  foundation  ;  three  dukes  of  Weimar,  i 
■  •bligedto  reiumuce  his  patrimonial  inhrriLaiice  in  j  of  Anhalt.  The  siN-iety  numbered  al 
favour  of  his  two  elder  Imtthers.  and  to  embrace  the  '  tavus,  king  of  Swi-ilen,  among  Hs  mei 
i-cclesiasiical  profess  inn.  1|(*  entered,  in  1707,  the  ■  oriiauised  in  a  great  measure  hke  the 
eoiuireguiion  ot  the  brothers  of  Somasquo.  The  lines ;  for  example,  in  order  to  aru 
quickness  of  his  genius,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  ima-  about  precedency,  ami  to  make  all 
filiation,  i  unified  him  to  make  rapid  pmun—  in  the    equal,  a  name  was  given  to  each 


nai  remains,  wnen  uie  wp  is  cm 
llel  to  the  lxise,  and  is  otherwise 
rwie.  The  frustum  of  a  pyramid 
ins,  after  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a 
s  base. 

of  cryptogamic  plants,  inhabiting, 
can,  and  generally  known  by  the 
The  substance  of  these  vegeta- 
menibranaceous,  or  cartilaginous, 
dried,  and  becoming  sometimes 
\  generally  branched,  or  furnished 
g  the  form  of  leaflets,  but  some- 
filiform.  Their  branches  are  fre- 
with  prominent  air  vesicles,  and 

rd-Hke  protuberances,  some  con- 
hairs,  and  others  a  gelatinous 
X  minute  globules  which  are  re- 
Is  ;  but  the  origin  and  functions  of 
ot  well  understood ;  and  many  fuci 
m.  Several  species  present  at  cer- 
tufts  of  articulated  hairs,  which,  on 
i  points  on  the  surface  of  the  fronds, 
nsperent,  but  their  colour  is  usually 
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on  uus  account,  uiai  uiey  are  capaDie  01  uurauig 
upon  a  wick,  and  become  in  this  way  the  most  man- 
ageable sources  of  heat;  though,  on  account  of  their 
price,  they  are  never  employed  for  producing  it  in 
great  quantities,  and  are  only  used  when  a  gentle 
degree,  or  a  small  quantity  of  heat,  is  sufficient.  The 
species  which  belong  to  this  class  are  alcohol  and 
different  oils.  The  first  of  these,  alcohol,  when  pure 
and  free  of  water,  is  as  convenient  and  manageable 
a  fuel  for  producing  moderate  or  gentle  heats  as  can 
be  desired.  Its  flame  is  perfectly  clean,  and  free 
from  any  kind  of  soot ;  it  can  easily  be  made  to  burn 
slower  or  faster,  and  to  produce  less  or  more  heat, 
by  changing  the  sise  or  number  of  the  wicks  upon 
which  it  burns ;  for,  as  long  as  these  are  fed  with 
spirit,  in  a  proper  manner,  they  continue  to  yield 
flame  of  precisely  the  same  strength.  The  cotton, 
or  other  materials,  of  which  the  wick  is  composed,  is 
not  scorched  or  consumed  in  the  least,  because  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  constantly  soaked  is  incapable 
of  becoming  hotter  Uian  174°  Fahrenheit,  which  is 
considerably  below  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  It  is 
only  the  vapour  that  arises  from  it  which  is  hotter, 
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pnqterty.  The  flame  becomes  much  weaker,  or  is 
si ! together  extinguished.  WIjmi  ulrw >]ml  is  used  as  n 
fuel,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  made  as  strong,  or  free 
from  water  as  possible. 

<  )il.  although  fluid  like  spirit  of  wine,  anil  cn|t«hle 
of  burning  in  a  similar  manner,  is  not  so  convenient 
in  uuniy  respects.  It  is  disused  to  emit  soot  ;  ami 
this,  applying  itself  to  the  ltottum  of  the  vessel 
exposed  to  it.  and  iiKTcasing  in  thickness,  forms,  by 
degrees,  a  soft  and  spongy  medium,  through  which 
heat  is  not  so  freely  and  quickly  transmitted.  It  is 
true  we  enn  prevent  this  entirely  by  using  very  small 
wicks,  ami  increasing  the  iiuiiiIht,  if  necessary,  to 
produce  the  heat  required.     <  >r  we  may  employ  one 


this  change  of  the  -mokr  K  nl  nerved.  tl* 
out  for  want  of  air.     '1  he  pile  is  now  i 
ciniI      This  require*  many  days  ;  fur.  char 
a  >«ry  lind  conductor  of  hint,  the  pile  Ion 
red  hot  in  the  centre,  and.  if  o|»eni-d  in 
would  instantly  burn  with   fury.     Small 
may  Im-  procured  at  any  time,  by  burnin| 
i-Iom»   vessels.     Little   pieces    may   lie  % 
prewired,  at  any  time,  by  pi  line  hie  the 
lead  melted  ami  red  hot.     litis  kind  of  fb 
much  used  by  chemists,  and  has  many  goc 
ties.     It  kindles  quickly,  emits  few  water 
v;i[NMirs  while  laiming.  mid,  when  cumum 
few  ashes,  it i id  those  very  light.     They  i 


of  Uiosc  lamps,  in  which  a  stream  of  air  is  allowed  to  j  fore  easily  blown  away,  »o  thai  the  ft 
rise  through  the  middle  of  the  flame,  or  to  pass  over  I  open,  or  |>erviou*  to  tlie  current  of  air 


quickly  consumed,  and  needa  to  be  freqoi 
plied. 

Fossil  coals  cliarred,  called  rimdrrt. 
have,  in  many  resjiects.  the  same  ■roperor 
coal  of  wood ;  as  kindling  more  readily  ■ 
than  when  they  are  not  charred,  and  not 


its  surface  with  such  velocity  as  to  produce  a  more  I  pas*  through  it  to  keep  it  burning.     Tr. 
complete  inflammation  than  ordinary.     Hut  we  slmll  :  fuel,  too,  is  capable  of  producing  a<  intri 
W  as  much  embarrassed  in  another  way  ;  for  the    as  can  lie  obtainei  1  by  any  ;  bat  in  violent 
oils  commonly   used,   lieiug    capable  ol    assuming 
a  heat  greatly  above  Uiat  of  fouling  water,  scorch 
and  burn  the  wick,  and  change  its  texture,  so  that  it 
does  not  imbibe  the  oil  so  fust  as  before.     Some  have 
attempted  a  remedy,  by  making  the  wick  of  incom- 
bustible materials,  as  asbestos  or  wire  ;  but  still,  as 

the  oil  does  not  totally  evaporate,  but  leaves  a  small  |  watery,   or  other  gross  smoke,  while  la 
quantity  of  gross,  fixed,  carhonuf<>ous  matter,  this    This  sort  of  charcoal  is  even  greatly 
constantly  accumulating,  clogs   the  wick  to  such  a  '  other  in  some   properties.     It  is  a 
degree,  that  the  oil  cannot  asmid.  the  flames  liecome  ■  fuel,  or  contains  the  combustible  matin  I 
weaker,  ami,  in  some  cases,  are  entirely  extinguished,  j  quantity,   or   in  a  more  condensed  sf  " 
There  is,  however,  a  d  it!  ere  nee  among  the  different  >  therefore,  consumed  much  more  slowly 
oils!  in  this  respect,  some  being  more  totally  volatile 
than  others.     But  the  l>est  are  troublesome  in  this 
way,  ami  the  ouly  remedy  is,  to  change  the  wicks 
often,  though  we  can  hardly  do  this  und  be  sure  of 
keeping  always  an  equal  flame 


sious,  and  particularly  when  employed  for  f 
intense  melting  heals.  The  only  incnoveaif 
attend  it  an*,  that,  as  it  consumes ,  it  Ira* 
more  ashes  Own  the  other,  ami  these  and 
too,  which  are.  therefore,  liable  to  culled 


The  second  kind  of  fuel  mentioned,  peat,   is  so    quantity  as  to  obstruct  the  free  |<as*nge  of  ai 


spongy,  that,  compared  with  the  more  solid  fuels,  it    the  fin* ;  ami  further,  that  when  the 
is  unfit  to  lie  employed  for  producing  very  strong    inten.se,  these  ashes  are  disposed  to 
heats.     It  is  too  bulky  for  this;  we  cannot  put  into    into  u  tenacious  drossy  substance,  which  ■ 
a  furnace,  at  a  time,  a  quantity  that  corresponds  with    grate,  the  sides  of  the  fun  tare,  and  th 
the  quick  consumption  that  must  necessarily  go  on     llns  ln*t  inconvenience  is  only  trouble! 
when  the  heat  is  violent.     There  Is,  no  doubt,  a    ever,  when  the  heat  required  i>  very  uu. 
grcat  diflereuce  in  this  respect  among  different  kinds  I  ordinary  heat,  tile  allies  do  not  melt,  an 
of  this  fuel  ;  but  this  is  tlte  general  character  of  it.  j  they  are  more  copious  ami  heavy  than        * 
However,  when  the  desire  to  produce  ami  keep  tin,  ,  co.il  of  wood,  they  seltlom  cladce  up  iLr 
by  means  of  cheap  fuel,  an  extremely  mild,  gentle  ,  ably,  unless   the   bars  of  the   grate  W 
heat,  we  cam  hardly  u<c  any  thing  ltettcr  titan  pent.  ■  together.     This    fuel,   tlierefore.   is    preie 
Hut  it  is  l>e>t  to  have  it  previously  charred,  tliat  is,  >  most  ca<e«,  to  the  charcoal  of  wood,  on  ■* 
scorched,  or  burnt  to  black  coal.     'I  he  advantages'  its  bunting  much  longer,  or  giving  mark 
gained  by  charring  are  considerable.     When  it  i-  |  1m  litre  it  is  consumed.     The  heat  prod — 
u-cpare*!  for  use  in  that  manner,  it  is  cnpablr  of !  quantities,   by  weight,  of    pil-rual. 
M-ing  made  to  bum  more  slowly  ami  gently,  or  will  ,  and  wood  itself,  is  nearly  in  the 
hear,    without    being    extinguished     altogether,    a  '  ami  3.     The  reason  why  both  tliese 
greater  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  air  with  which    coal  are  preferred,  on  mu«t  nrcauom, 
it  is  supplied,  than  any  other  of  the  solid  fuels.  mental  chemistry,  to  the  crude  wood,  or 

The  next  fuel  in  order  is  the  charcoal  of  wood,  j  from  which  they  an*  produced,   is,  tatt 
This  is  prepared  by  piling  up  billets  of  wood   into  a  j  fuels  are  deprived,  by  charring,  of  a  ft 
pyraniHUil   heap,    with    several   spiracles,  or  flues,    quantity  of  water,  ami  some  other  Tikatile 
formed  through  the  pile,     (.'hips  and  brushwood  an*  ;  which  ;<re  eviiporoted  during  the  process  ol 
put  into  those  below,  and  the  whole  is  so  constructed    in  the  form  of  sooty  smoke  or  flame.    """ 


I 


as  to  kindle  throughout  in  a  very  short  time.     It    |«irts,  w*hile  they  remain  in  the  furl. 
would  burst  out  into  a  blaie,  and  be  quickly  con-    (or  lc*s  fit   for  many  purposes  in 
Mimed  to  ashes,  were  it  not  covered  all  over  with    besides  oltolmctin?  the  vents  with  touty  to 
earth  or  clay,  beaten  close,  leaving  openings  at  all    require  much  heat  to  evaporate  them  ;  a* 
the  spiracles.     These  are  carefully  watched  :  ami  j  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  in  which  they  if* 
whenever  the  white,  watery  smoke  is  observed  to  ■  much  dimiiiiilied  and  wasted  by  every 
l>e  succeeded  by  thin,  blue,  and  transparent  smoke,  i  fresh  fuel,  until  the  fresh  fuel  is  coa:pletej< 
the   hole    is   immediately  stopped  ;    this   lieiug   the 
indication  of  all  the  watery  va|tour  being  gone,  und 
the  burning  of  the  true  coaly  matter  commencing. 
'1  hus  is  a  pretty  strong  nil  heat  raised  through  the 
whole  muss,  mid  all   the  volatile  matters  an-  dissi- 
pated by  it,  ami  nothing  now  remains  but  the  char- 
chniI.     '1  he  holt*  lieiug  all  slop|>cd  in  succession,  as         It  is  pmjier  to  lie  on  our  guard  l 


and  restores  the  heat  to  it.*  former 
lluse  great  and  sudden  variations  of  tm 
furnace  are    quite    inconvenient  in  rua 
processes.     In  the  great  number  of 
tioits.  therefore,  it  is  much  more  cow 
charred  fuel,  than  'he  tame  fuel  m  iu 


J 
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■  of  the  burn!  air  which  arises  from 
ill  tindt.  Charcoal  burns  without 
t.  The  air  arising  from  it  appears 
tt  purr  and  as  dear  as  common  air 
nrli  u«d  by   those   |>ersons  who  are 

ihWery  circunis.aii.-c  should  make 
li+iiil  ajuinst  its  etlccts,  which  may 
mat,  in  the  highest  degree,  before 
k  J  it.  The  air  arising  from  oom- 
U  b.  no  doubt,  Bl  hid,  but  the 
n  it  diwgrewible,  before  It  becomes 
Tin  IrM  sensation  is  a  slight  sense  of 
iligdntrcins  to  require  a  little  ntten- 
MaJang.      A  slight  giddiness  succeeds. 

kji  feeling  tif  a  flu-.il  or  glow  in  the 
*  Soon  nlW  Uie  person  heroines 
Usl  iltnm,  but  commonly  falls  un  the 
ihk  of  all  ahuut  him,  and  breathes 
■latin  an  apoplexy.  If  the  person  is 
■Mai!  escapes  into  the  open  air,   he 

■rimt  with  a  violent  Iwadarli,  which 
an.  But  when  the  effect  is  completed, 
iQilipL  death  very  soon  easues.  unless 
natd     There  is   usually  a   foaming   at 

|M  Audi  or  ■■■*"■ trr"  over  the  face 
/eitry  indication  of  nil  oppression   of 

dni  scrum  ulation  of  hlood.  The  most 
Swnt  is,  It)  fair  off  a  quantity  of  Moot) 
,  uj  throw   cold   water   on   the   head 

A  uremic  stimulus,  such  us  hartshorn. 
'::•:-;  of  the  bet,  DM  abo  a  very  good 

>al  list  kind  of  fuel  is  wood,  or  fossil 
i  aa\t  stale,  which  it  is  proper  to 
■■»  rhurrools  of  the  same  substances. 
'  0'n,i-L-  iii  their  i.'ifin»  a  copious  and 
•  ti  jil.ntr  of  air  is  admitted  to  them, 
Wof  which  Uiey  must  lie  considered 
'  iftrent  from  charcoal,  and  adapted 
WptKrs.  (See  Fbtmr.)  Kbuiiiic  fuel 
*»jri  like  Ihe  charcoals.  If  little  air 
il  eiies  no  flame,  hut  sooty  vapour,  and 
oflieat.     And  if  much  air  ho  admitted, 

!|i| rs  l,reak  out  into  flame,  the  heal 

laese  limning  fuels,  however,  have 

Pit  flame,  when  produced  in  great 
W'le  la  hum  violently.  Iiv  mi\iii<!  it 
quantity  of  fresh  air.  by  driving  it!  on 

M  throwing  it  into  whirls  and  eddies. 

'air  with,  every  pi    '     * 


e  heat.     Thi: 
~irr  of   name,  and 


K-ceds  ft 


Jl  Hie  air. 
lor  air  are  necessary  to  11 
■ibie  body,  so  the  air.  wl 
.'.'i  farKn  titer  ailvtininiri- 1 

■1  tiled  iiit'::ijiiiii.i|p|i'  Im.iii 
o  these  lasi.it  tan  only 
particle?  of  them  that  an 
being  a  vapour  or  Blast 
i-Liiuriviinct-s,  can  be  intii 


is  llit;  consequence  n; 
we  try  small  rptantit 
.ni    quietly,   because 


flame  is  too  sum  1 1  to  prodi 
en  name  is  produced  in  largi 

mixed  and  agitated  with  air 
is  immensely  increased.      It 


matter  to  a  violent  degree*  especially  if  ihe  contact 
of  solid  fuel  with  such  matter  is  inconvenient. 
Flaming  fuel  is  used,  for  this  reason,  in  many  oper- 
ations performed  on  large  quantities  of  metal,  or 
metallic  mineral-,  in  tin-  iiii:Liiii:  i if  t'lnss,  ami  in  the 
unking  or  burning  of  all  kinds  of  earthenware.  The 
potters  kiln  is  u  cylindrical  cavity,  ailed  from  Ihi' 
bottom  to  the'  tO[i  ivuli  columns  of  wares :  (lie  only 
interstices  ai-e  those  that  are  left  between  the 
columns  ;  and  Ihe  flume,  when  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity,  is  a  torrent  of  liquid  (ire,  in nstandy  Bowing 
up  llirotlgll  tile  wlinli  of  tin-  interstices,  which  beats 
llic  whole  pile  in  an  equal  manner.  Flaming  fuel  is 
also  proper  in  ninny  work-  or  mil  mi  factories,  in  wliich 
much  fuel  is  consumed,  as  in  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  the  like.  In  such  works,  it  is  evidently  worth 
while  to  contrive  the  furnaces  so,  that  heat  may  be 
obtained  trom  the  vulutile  pans  ol'  ihe  fuel,  as  well 
as  from  Uie  fixed  ;  for  when  this  is  done,  less  fuel 
serves  the  purpose  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary. But  this  is  little  attended  to.  or  ill  understood, 
in  many  of  those  manufactories.  It  la  not  uncommon 
to  see  vast  clouds  of  black  smoke  mid  vapour  coming 
out  of  their  vents.  This  happens  hi  consequence  of 
their  throwing  loo  larite  n  quantity  of  crude  fuel  into 
Ihe  furnace  at  once.  The  heat  is  not  sufficient  to 
inflame  it  quickly,  and  the  consequence  is  a  great. 
loss  yf  heat.     See  fjiitwra/ory. 

The  quantity  of  watery  fluid  c ained  in  fuel  greatly 

affects  the  amount  of  heat  it  produces  ;  much  more, 

indeed,  than  is  con inly  admitied  in  practice.    It  is  a 

well  known  law  of  chemistry,  that  the  evaporation  of 
liquids,  or  their  conversion  into  -t.nni.  consumes,  and 
renders  latent,  a  pn -titer  uiununt  of  caloric.  Wlien 
green  wood,  or  wet  coals,  are  ndileil  to  the  fire,  they 
abstract  from  it.  by  dcurecs,  a  sufficient  part  of  its 
heat,  to  convert  their  own  sap  or  moisture  into 
steam,  before  they  art-  capable  of  lining  Imrnl.  And 
us  long  as  any  consideraliU-  pan  ol  ibis  fluid  remains 
uttevu ponded,  the  combusLHin  goes  on  slowly,  the  fire 


ni1-11"" 


nllngtodiegreai 
.  Nolliiug  is  fu 
ii  green  wood,  (it 


ill.  under  llie  tlnke  of  AUft       In   laSD.'wheii 

■'  and  prudence  of   l-'uentis   itnin.d  the  confi- 

i  i  .  1..1..  i-al.  who  ituie  tiiiii  a  coiiipanv  of 
.  lie  gained  equal  distiiicihm  in  tile  cam- 
in  the  l.ow  Countries  under  the  great  Alf*- 
■'arncse.  lie  wa-  ii  ft  em  on  Is  sent  un  iinportiuil 
ies  to  different  courts,  lie  dis:inKuisli.  ,1 
tinew"  nailer  tin-  marquis  Spinola,  al  the 
ufttstend,  in  1(50(5.    hi  the  reign  of  I'iiiliii  111., 

made  governor  of  Milan,  and  rendered  him- 
midable  to  the  Italian  princes  and  republics, 
ling  them  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish 
In  1(503,  be  erected  a  fortress  on  a  rock  at 
lux  of  the  Adda  into  lake  Como,  un  the 
■  of  the  Valteline.  called  by  his  name,  which 

object  of  great  jealousy  to  the  Orisons.  In 
r  wil.li   France,  in    1635,   so   unfortunate  for 

Fuentes  again  appeared  upon  the  staee. 
wished   to  take  advantage  of  the  death'  of 
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Louis  XIII.,  mid  the  minority  of  his  successor,  ami,  I 
in  1643,  sent  Fueutes.  then  at  the  ace  of  eighty-two, ' 
witli  un  army,  into  <'ham|>ngnc.     lie  laki  siege  to  ( 
Kocroy  ;  but  the  young  and  brave  duke  d'Kughicii  , 
(afterwunls  tin*  great  <  onde)  attacked  tlie  besiegers,  | 
May  l!l,  Mi  13,  with  inferior  forces,  and  fell,  with  his  i 
cavalry,  upon  the  Siauish  infantry,  mi  renowned  | 
from  tin*  time  of  Charles  V.,  and  till  then  considered 
invincible,  and  destroyed  nearly  the    whole   army. 
File  ntcs,  severely  afflicted  with  the  gout,  caused  him- 
self to  lie  carried,  in  a  cliair,  into  the  midst  of  the 
fight,  and  there  fell. 

Fl'GKK,  Frkukkic  Hknry,  director  of  the  imperial 
picture-gallery  in  Helvidere.  at  Vienna,  court  j«a  inter, 
professor,  and  memlier  of  the  imperial  academy  of 
tin*  fine  arts,  was  horn  at  lieilbruim.  in  1751,  where 
his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  drawing,  even  while  at  school,  and,  at  the  uge  of 
eleven,  he  painted  miniatures  without  assistance.  The 
sight  of  Audran's  battle  of  Alexander,  after  Lchmn. 
the  lives  of  great  artists,  and  his  passion  for  historical 
reading,  determined  him  to  paint  historical  subjects. 
In  1774,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  sent  as  a  pen- 
sioner to  Koine  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa. 
After  a  diligent  study  of  seven  years  in  that  place 
(from  1775  to  1781),  he  went,  in  178?,  to  Naples, 
where  tlie  imperial  ambassador,  count  von  Lamlierg, 
received  him  for  two  years  into  his  house,  during 
winch  time  he  had  an  op]»ortumty  of  showing  to  the 
world  his  extraordinary  talents  by  three  large  fresco 
paintings  in  the  hall  of  the  <lermaii  library  of  the 
queen,  at  Cuscrta  (although  he  had  never  attempted 
tills  style  before),  and  by  an  excellent  likeness  ot  the 
queen.  lie  was,  in  17NI,  appointed  vice-director  of 
the  school  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Vienna. 
Fuger  here  painted  many  portraits  (including  minia- 
tures), and  historical  pieces.  I  le  has  left,  also,  twenty 
beautiful  drawings  with  crayons  and  Indian  ink.  upon 
blue  paper.  They  were  finished  by  the  artist  during 
a  long  protracted  illness.  The  subjects  are  from 
Klo|>sLock's  Messiah.  Some  of  them  have  liecn 
engraved  fur  the  splendid  new  edition  of  this  poem, 
at  Lcipsic.  Ley  bold  lias  copied  them  on  A  larger 
scale  fi»r  FrauenhoU's  edition.  One  of  the  last  and 
most  U-antifiil  of  Fuger's  works  is  his  John  in  the 
Wilderness,  painted  for  the  imperial  chnpel,  in  1K04, 
for  which  he  received  MXX)  ducats.  Fuger  died  at 
Vienna.  November  5,  18 1 H. 

Fll.liKR  FAMILY.  The  founder  of  this  family 
was  John  Fugger,  a  weaver  in  tin*  village  of  (Jrnben, 
or  tioggingeu,  not  far  from  Augshtinr.  His  eldest 
son,  John,  likewise  a  weaver,  obtained,  by  marriugc. 
the  rights  of  a  citisen  of  Augsburg,  ami  carried  on  a 
linen  trade  in  that  city,  then  un  imi>ortajit  commercial 
place.  He  was  one  of  tlie  twelve  weavers  who  sat 
in  the  council,  and  was  one  of  the  Frrischofr  of  tlie 
U'estphulian  Frm.  He  died  in  NO!).  His  eldest 
son,  Andrew,  acquired  such  great  wealth,  that  he  was 
called  tlie  rich  Fttggrr.  His  line  became  extinct  in 
158:1.  John's  second  son,  James,  was  the  first 
Fugger  who  owned  a  house  in  Augsburg.  He  was 
also  a  weaver,  but  carried  on  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce. Three  of  his  sous,  I'lrirh,  Ceorge,  ami 
James,  extended  their  business,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  greatness  of  their  family.  They  married 
ladies  of  noble  families,  and  were  raised  to  tlie  rank 
of  nobles  by  tlie  emneror  Maximilian. 

The  Fugger*  rendered  great  sen" ices  to  tlie  house 
of  Austria,  and  Maximilian,  who  was  often  in  want 
of  money,  always  found  them  ready  to  assist  him. 
For  70,0:  X)  gold  florins,  he  pledged  to  them  tlie  county 
of  Kirchlierg  and  the  lordship  of  Weisscnhorn  for  ten 
years,  and,  on  eight  week*'  ivitice,  they  raised  1 70,UUD 
ducats  for  the  |»o|ie  Julius  II.,  who,  in  connexion 
with  the  ki!iu<*  of  France  and  S|mui.  was  then  assist- 


ing tlie  emperor  Maximilian  to  earn 
Venice.  James  attemled  to  mining, 
mines  of  Schwatx  in  tlie  Tyrol,  and  t» 
rich.  He  built  the  magnificent  can 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  die* I  in  I.7H3.  Tin 
miliaii  attended  hi*  funeral  in  penui! 
continued  to  work  these  mine",  and 
gary.  Cnruiolu.  ami  ('ariulhia,  an 
great  riches.   Their  goods  were  sent  < 

The  thmily  rose  to  its  higliest  spit 
emperor  Charles  V.  llrich  Fuggei 
without  heirs  ;  James  had  left  no  c4i 
all  the  wealth  and  dignities  of  tlie  « 
fallen  to  tJeorge,  who  had  two  son 
Antony.  When  the  emperor  C'hai 
memorable  diet  of  Augsburg  (l£iO) 
year  and  a  day  in  Antony  Fugger* 
near  the  wine  market.  Antony  hai 
the  proud  Spaniard,  since  his  famil 
the  deficiencies  of  tlie  imperial  eoUei 
ror  relied  much  upon  their  a«*isUinc 
the  time  of  his  exjiedition  tn  Tui 
emperor  raised  him  and  his  brother 
dignity  of  counts  and  liaiinercts.  1 
them  with  tlie  estates  of  Kirch  berg  i 
which  liad  been  mortgaged  to  then 
seat  among  the  counts  at  the  Uniterm 
giving  them  princely  privileges.  I 
after,  he  gave  theiu  tlie  right  of  si 
silver  coins,  which  Uiey  exercised  I 
hi??,  MWS,  1024,  ami  MiiU).  Thi 
his  death  o  .000,000  gold  crowns,  hi 
other  valuable  property,  and  »«ssts 
of  Europe  and  both  I  in  lies,  ft  wus 
emjtcror  diaries,  when  viewing  tli 
at  Paris,  exclaimed,  "  There  is  at  t 
weaver,  who  could  pay  us  much  as  I 
gold." 

"  This  noble  family,"  says  the  M 
"contained,  in  five  branches  (H 
counts  and  countesses,  ami,  includin 
her*,  )oung  and  old,  about  as  man; 
year  has  days.''  Kven  while  count 
their  commerce;  and  their  wealth  b 
in  ninety -four  years,  they  bought  n 
amount  of  941,000  florins,  ami  in  I 
counties  six  lordship*,  and  fifty-srv 
besides  their  houses  ami  lands  m  ai 
burg.  The  first  and  higtie«t  plan 
were  held  by  them,  ami  several 
thought  themselves  honoured  by  the 
liad  collections  of  rich  treasures  of  ar 
Painters  and  musicians  were  snpp 
ami  sciences  were  liberally  {atnmnwi 
houses  and  their  gardens  exhiljited 
of  the  architecture  and  taste  of  thos 
entertained  their  guests  with  rrg 
When  Charles  V.,  after  his  campoij 
a  visit  to  count  Antony,  tlie  latter 
cinnamon  wood,  in  his  hall,  with  I*1* 
givi-n  him  for  on  immense  sura, 
the  industry,  the  prudence,  the  hoi 
fliience  of  the  Fugger  family,  we  inn 
lienevolence,  their  charity,  ami  thei 
and  to  relieve  tlie  distressed  and  oe 
enumerate  ail  the  hospital*,  school 
institutions  of  every  kind,  which  they 
reformation,  the  family  took  an  act 
of  the  Calliolic  religion,  and  cuotri 
support. 

'1  lie-  fumily  was  divided  into  to 
Itaimond  and  that  of  Antony.  K» 
subdivided  into  several  branches,  I 
themselves  nuintg  Fttpprr  **f  KrrrAk 
W».     "1  lie   Kirch herg-U'rfcsenhur 


to  each  other.  In  all  the  different 
,  the  parts  fly,  or  run  after  each 
e  the  derivation  of   the  general 

vtUh. 

rrly  a  bishopric  and  principality  of 
rcle  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  bounded 
ttel,  east  by  the  county  of  Henne- 
bishopric  of  Wuraburg,  and  west 
f  of  Isenburg  and  Hesse;  about 
th,  and  from  seven  to  twenty-five 
wintry  is  mountainous  and  woody, 
inble  lands,  and  some  salt  and 
It  is  well  watered.  When  the 
e  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the 
ik  place,  it  was  ceded  to  Orange- 
te  grand  duke  of  Frankfort.  In 
idea;  and  a  district,  containing 
,  was  given  to  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
a.  Prussia  ceded  her  portion  to 
ich  now  forms  a  grand  duchy 
itter  government,  Square  miles 
,  890;  population,  116,000. 


chaplain  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  employed  his  lei- 
sure in  making  collections  relative  to  English  history 
and  antiquities.  In  1646,  he  was  permitted,  by  Sir 
T.  Fairfax,  to  go  to  London.  In  1650,  he  published 
a  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines  thereof, 
with  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
acted  thereon  (folio),  with  maps  and  views ;  and  in 
1650  appeared  his  Abel  Redivivus,  consisting  of  lives 
of  religious  reformers,  martyrs,  divines,  &c.  In  1656, 
he  published  the  Church  History  of  Britain,  from  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  year  1648  ;  to  which  was 
subjoined  the  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
since  the  Conquest,  and  the  History  of  Walthaiu 
Abbey.  In  1658,  the  living  of  Cranford,  in  Middle- 
sex, was  bestowed  on  him,  and  he  removed  thither. 
The  restoration  taking  place  in  1660,  lie  was  rein- 
stated in  his  prebend  of  Salisbury.  His  death  took 
place  August  15, 1661.  The  year  after  his  death 
was  published  his  principal  literary  work,  the 
Worthies  of  England  (folio)— a  production  valuable 
alike  for  the  solid  information  it  affords  relative  to 
the  provincial  history  of  the  country,  and  for  the  pro- 
fusion of  biographical  anecdote  and  acute  observa- 
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ITLLER'S  F.ARTII;  a  will-known  mineral, 
{generally  of  a  gn'cnish  white  colour,  mon*  or  les- 
mixcd  with  hniwn.  gray,  or  yellow  ;  of  u  soft  and 
friable  texture,  and  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch. 
If  consists  chiefly  of  silex,  aluminc,  ami  water 
W hen  thrown  into  water,  it  immediately  alisorl*  it. 
Mini  breaks  down  into  a  fine  pulp.  It*  utility  in  rc- 
mo\  iiiir  grease  from  woollen  clotlis,  ami  other  fabric*, 
lias  giien  this  earth  a  im-nt  value  in  commerce. 
Tlierv  are  very  extensive  licds  of  this  earth  in  several 
counties  in  Kngland.  us  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  mid  at 
Waved  on,  near  Wobtiru  in  licdfonUhire.  We  have 
nor  iced  the  valuable  pro|ierty  of  this  earth  of  inking 
grease  out  of  woollen  and  other  cloths,  which,  on  a 
large  scale,  is  effected  by  the  o|>cnuion  calleil/#///i/*ir. 
whence  its  mime  luis  Inen  derived.  This,  which  i- 
pcrformed  by  a  kind  of  water-mill,  called  a  fttflinfr- 
//////,  is  particularly  necessary  with  n»s|»ect  to  new 
cloths,  tor  the  purpose  ot  depriving  them  of  the 
grease  and  oil  which  luive  been  used  in  their  prepar- 
ation, ami  thus  enables  their  fibres  to  curl  ami  inter- 
twine during  the  fulling.  The  cleansing  pro]terty  of 
this  earth  de|icnds  entirely  on  its  illumine,  which 
readily  alisorbs  the  grease.  Tlie  pro|*»rties  of  good 
fuller's  earth  are,  a  susceptibility  of  lieing  dillu*ed 
through  water  without  firming  a  paste,  and  a  ^?re»C 
decree  of  fnieiwss,  as  the  {(articles  uf  silex  would 
otherwise  injure  the  cloth.  As  an  article  of  domestic 
utility,  it  might  Ur  more  frequently  used  than  it  is 
for  the  cleaning  and  scouring  of  wooden  Moors  and 
waii wots.  In  this  respect,  it  might  lie  rendered  nu 
excellent  substitute  for  >oap. 

FULLINti;  the  act  of  cleansing,  scouring,  nml 
pressing  stuffs  cloths  stockings,  fcc,  to  render  them 
stronger,  firmer,  and  closer ;  called  aUo  milling,  be- 
cause these  cloths  an*  in  fact  scountl  by  a  irnhrnnll. 
The  priucijMil  parts  of  a  fullinir  inill  an'  the  wheel, 
with  iLs  trundle,  which  gives  motion  to  the  tree  or 
spindle,  whose  teeth  communicate  that  motion  to  the 
I »estle^  or  stampers,  which  mil  into  troughs,  wherein 
the  cloth  is  put,  with  fuller's  earth,  to  be  scoured  ami 
thickened  by  this  process  of  heating  it. 

PC  LM  IN  ATI  Mi;  un  excommunication.  See 
Externum  ttiiiiHitfriH. 

Pl'L  Ml  NATION.  In  a  variety  of  chemical  com- 
binations, it  happens  that  one  or  more  of  the  princi- 
ple* assume  the  elastic  state  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  concussion  of  air  produced  gives  rise  to  a  loud 
report.  This  is  called  fnlmtHntiun%  or,  more  fre- 
quently, tlrtunation.  Fulminating  gold,  fulminating 
silver,  fulminating  mercury,  ami  gunpowder,  are  the 
most  familiar  substances  of  this  kind.  (Tor  an  ac- 
count of  tliem  see  fi«M.  Silrrr,  Mrrrurtt,  and  Uun- 
jMtnfrr.)  The  fulminating  jHiwder  is  made,  by  tri- 
turation, in  a  warm  mortar,  three  parts,  by  weight, 
of  nitre,  two  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of 
flowers  of  sulphur.  A  few  grains  of  this  composition 
fused  in  a  ladle,  and  set  on  tire,  explode,  with  a  very 
deafening  noise,  leaving  an  impnssiou  upon  the  ladle 
as  if  it  had  received  a  blow  downwards.  Three 
]iarts  of  chlorate  of  [lotash  and  one  of  sulphur,  separ- 
ately reduced  to  powder,  and  afterwards  intimately 
mingled,  oil  being  triturated  in  a  meial  mortar,  cause 
numerous  successive  detonations,  like  the  cracks  of  a 
whip,  or  the  reports  of  pistols,  according  to  the  rapi- 
dity ami  tone  of  the  pressure  employed.  Six  parts 
uf  the  chlorate,  one  of  the  sulphur,  mid  one  of  char- 
coal, detonate  by  the  same  means  but  more  st  mug  ly. 
and  accom |tanird  by  a  nil  flame.  All  detonating 
mixtures  explode  with  still  irreater  violence  if  pre- 
viously wrapped  up  in  a  double  paper. 

FI'LMIMC  ACID;  a  peculiar  acid,  known  onlv 
in  combination  with  certain  metallic  oxides. ami  firs"t 
discovered  with  those  of  mercury  and  silver,  with 
which  it  forms  powerfully  detonating  compounds 


The  com  lit  ions  necessary  for  funiiiug  these  o 
are.  that  the  silver  or  memin  be  di-MiitMl 
which  contains  mi  much  free  nunc  ui-kI  ad 
that,  on  the  application  of  heal,  nitric  ethi 
freely  disengaged.  Accordiui!  to  an  analj 
minute  of  silver  made  by  MM.  tiay-Li 
Licbig,  the  acid  i»f  the  salt  is  composed  of  I 
parts,  or  one  atom,  of  cyanogen,  and  right 
one  atom,  of  oxygen.  It  is  thin-fore  in  be « 
a  true  cyanic  act* I,  and  its  sails  may.  with 
lie  tenned  vj/uiinh-n;  and  this  im  ft  with*! 
differs  in  so  imny  re»|ie<1.s  fn>ra  the  ryaii 
W  ohliT  tor  an  account  of  which,  «*■•-  Fnu 
See  Si/rrr.  fi»r  fn I in i/i/il in g  Ji/irr,  uiid  J/n 
J  ill  in  i  mi  ft  til*  Hirri'Mrif. 

rTLTUN,  U..HKHT,  an  American  eiigir 
although  not  the  inventor  of  »u-uii>-U«La 
first  who  hniught  tliem  into  practical  ii<«>. 
in  Little  Britain,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  176.' 
infancy,  he  was  put  to  scIkmjI  in  Lancasi 
syb an ia),  where  he  acquired  the  rudiment* 
mon  Fjiglish  education.  Ill*  peculiar  »jn 
tested  itself  at  a  very  early  age.  In  hi*  ■ 
ull  his  hours  of  recreation  wen*  pa****!  in 
of  mechanics,  or  in  the  employment  of  h 
At  the  aire  of  seventeen  years,  he  painted 
ami  lamlscanes  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
tiil  he  was  about  twenty  one.  In  lii»  twei 
year,  he  went  to  Fug  laud,  and  was  reo 
great  kindness  by  his  distinguished  muntr 
West,  who  was  so  pleased  with  hi*  pnaiw 
ami  his  amiable  qualities,  tliat  lie  took  hw 
house,  where  he  continued  an  inmate  ft 
years.  After  leaving  the  family  of  West,  I 
for  some  time  to  have  nude  painting  his 
ploymeut.  He  spent  two  year-  in  I  >e%  onsn 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  duke  i 
water,  (who  was  early  in  currcspomlence 
Symington  for  introducing  sU-ani-navigaUc 
ennuis  ami  lonl  Stanhone,a  nobleman  relr 
hi<  love  of  science,  and  particularly  for  h 
meat  to  the  mechanic  arts.  In  1703.  Wi 
Fulton  actively  enguged  in  a  project  to  ii 
Land  navigation.  In  May,  17'.i4.  he  obta 
the  British  government  a  patent  for  a  duuh 
plum*,  to  l)e  used  for  transportation ;  on 
same  year,  he  submitted  to  the  Hritish  sot* 

{•roinotion  of  arts  and  commerce,  an  tmprc 
lis  invention  on  mills  fur  sawing  marMe, 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  society  and  M 
medal,  lie  also  olriained  patent*  fur  ma 
spinning  flax  ami  making  niprs,  and  inra 
cluiniciil  contrivance  for  scirfiping  out  tin 
certain  situations,  to  form  the  channels  fat 
aqueducts.  The  subject  of  canals  appears 
have  engaged  his  attention  uljout  Unsi 
and  prolKibly  for  some  time  ptevi 
hiin^lf  a  civil  engineer.  I'm!*"-  t 
lished  his  work  on  canab.  ' 
as  a  mechanist  ami  civil  ei  rm.  -^ 
advantage  from  his  talent  U«  **•*!  ■ 
lie  was  an  elegant  and  accurate  u*< 
hi*  attention  was  directed  to 
not  to  have  used  his  pencil  as  a  pabuer,  I 
time  hefon*  his  death,  when  he  |iainted  sobji 
of  his  own  family. 

In  I7!I7,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  hr  itmfcci 
er  inatiieinatkN,  physics,  chemistry,  and  n 
While  there,  he  pn»jecte«l  the  irst  ] 
was  exhibited  in  Pans.  He  also 
there,  in  I  Tm 7,  on  the  Seine,  with  a 
to  pn>pel  carrns>es  of  gunpowder 
given  |K)iut,  and  there  lo  explode 
this  project  failed,  he  continurd  lo 
tion  on  the  subject,  until  lie  hod  persectti 
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msirocceu,  ai  we  uarron  rounary,  a 
rhich  was  tried  on  the  Forth  and 
November  and  December,  1789,  and 
c  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  An  ac- 
i  experiments  made  with  this  vessel 
the  Edinburgh  newspapers  for  Feb- 
toon  after  this,  a  misunderstanding 
Messrs  Millar  and  Taylor,  and  the 
be  invention  was  by  them  for  some 

Mr  Symington,  the  engineer,  mean- 
ibandon  the  project.  Having  cora- 
■  at  Falkirk,  he,  in  1801,  built  an. 
tal  steam  vessel,  which  was  also  tried 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  but  was 
e  canal  company,on  account  of  its  mo* 
the  banks.  This  vessel ,  which  lay  at 
ras  inspected  by  Mr  Fulton,  accom- 
lenry  Bell  of  Glasgow,  when  on  a 
on  works  ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
Ir  Fulton  launched  a  steam  vessel  on 
1812,  Mr  Bell  another  upon  the 
c*|rolively  the  first  vessels  of  the 

service  of  the  public  in  the  new 


piianty,  ana  trie  sciences.  r»ui  wnac  was  mosi  con- 
spicuous in  his  character,  was  his  calm  constancy, 
his  industry,  and  Uiat  indefatigable  patience  and  per- 
severance, which  always  enabled  him  to  overcome 
difficulties. 

FLLVIA;  the  ambitious  wife  of  Mark  Antony. 
See  Antony. 

FUMIGATION ;  means  employed  for  the  de- 
struction of  miasmata,  or  effluvia.  The  most  effica- 
cious substance  for  this  purpose  is  chlorine ;  next  to 
it,  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid,  and  lastly  that  of  muria- 
tic acid.  The  fum.es  of  heated  vinegar,  burning  sul- 
phur, or  the  smoke  of  exploded  gunpowder,  deserve 
but  little  attention  as  antiloimics. 

FUNCHAL,  or  FUNCH1AL  ;  a  sea-port,  and 
capital  of  the  island  of  Madeira ;  Ion.  17°  4'  W.; 
lat.  32°  38*  N.;  population,  15,000  ;  houses,  2000  j 
bishop's  see.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  several 
batteries  and  a  castle.  It  contains  six  parishes,  one 
cathedral,  and  seven  other  churches,  four  convents, 
and  three  hospitals.  The  streets  are  narrow,  wind- 
ing and  dirty,  and  the  city  is  irregularly  built.  Some 
of  Uie  houses  are  neat,  and  the  windows  sashed  with 
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FUNDAMENTAL    NOTE—  FINKRAI.    KITES. 


Function,  hi  mathematics.  A  quantity  is  said  to 
be  a  functitMi  of  another  <|unntity,  when  its  value 
depemb  on  that  quantity  ami  known  quantities  only ; 
and  it  is  said  to  lie  a  function  of  several  quantities 
when  its  value  depends  on  those  quantities  and  known 
quantities  only. 

FUNDAMENTAL  NOTE,  in  music ;  the  princi- 
pal note  in  a  song,  or  composition,  to  which  all  the 
rest  are  a«lapted :  it  is  called  the  keu  to  the  song. 

FUNDING  SYSTEM  ;  the  manner  in  which  mo- 
deni  governments  have  sought  to  give  security  to 
public  loans,  and  thereby  strengthen  the  public 
credit.  It  was  first  used  in  Britain,  ami  after- 
wards followed  by  all  the  other  states  which  paid  attcn-  j 
tiou  to  their  credit.  It  provides  tliat,  on  the  creation 
of  a  public  loan,  funds  shall  immediately  be  formed, 
and  secured  by  law,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
until  the  state  redeems  the  whole,  and  also  for  the 
gradual  redemption- of  the  capital  itself.  This  gra- 
dual redeeming  of  the  capital  is  called  the  linking 
of  the  debt,  ami  the  fund  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose is  called  the  sinking  fund.  (q.  v.) 

FINDS.  See  Loan,  Sinking  Fund,  Storks,  Pub- 
lic Storks,  ami  National  Debt. 

Fl'NDS,  I'vhlii:  ;  the  name  given  in  England 
to  those  taxes  and  other  public  imports,  which  are 
destined  for  the  discharge  of  the  interest,  or  capital 
of  the  national  debt.  The  government,  resorting  to 
the  expedient  of  borrowing  auiMderahle  «um<forthc 
public  sen- ice,  assigned  to  those  u  ho  math*  the  loans 
the  income  of  some  branch  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  which  wus  deemed  sufficient  for  the  paying  off 
of  the  interest  or  the  capital,  or  both,  according  to 
the  contract  inade  between  the  government  and  the 
capitalists.  Thus  every  loan  had  it*  funds.  In  order, 
however,  to  avoid  tlie  inconveniences  which  nro*e 
from  the  circumstance,  that  sometimes  a  single  fund 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  discliarge  of  the  sums  for 
which  it  was  destined,  while  another  one  afforded  a 
surplus,  several  funds  were  united,  and  from  the  com- 
mon amount  the  payments  made,  for  which  they  had 
been  appropriated.  In  this  manner  the  Aggregate 
Fund  originated  in  17 15, the  South  Sea  Fund  in  17  it), 
the  (ienernl  Fund  in  1716  ;  the  Sinking  Fund,  into 
which  the  surplus  of  the  three  beforcmeutioned  funds 
flows,  and  which  was  originally  destined  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  national  debt,  but  in  latter  years  lias  also 
been  applied  to  meet  the  necessities  of  government ; 
finally  the  Consolidated  Fund,  under  which  appellation, 
in  the  year  17 So'  (all  the  beforeroentioned  funds  being 
then  abolished),  the  whole  amount  of  the  public 
re venues  (with  the  exception  of  the  annual  grants' 
became  united.  The  interest  of  the  whole  public 
debt,  as  well  as  the  capitals,  the  payment  of  which 
U  due,  also  the  interest  of  the  bills  of  the  exchequer, 
the  civil  list,  the  pensions,  salaries,  ami  several  other 
annual  expenditures,  are  all  paid  out  of  this  fund. 
The  surplus  is  annually  assigned  by  the  parliament, 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  current  year.  As 
every  obligation  of  tlie  public  treasury  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  or  capital,  is  assigned  to  a  certain 
fund,  the  holder  of  government  securities  for  a  certain 
amount  is  said  to  have  such  an  amoiuit  in  the  funds, 
and  the  expression  "  .£1000  in  the  public  fluids  " 
means  a  capital  of  £1000,  which,  according  to  the 
original  conditions  made  at  the  time  of  the  loan, 
brings  a  certain  annual  interest  livable  by  the  state. 
The  public  debts,  for  which  certain  interests  an* 
|»aid  tun  it  the  time  when  the  capital  itself  is  to  he 
discharged,  an*  called,  in  the  language  of  the  finan- 
ciers. perfM'tuul  or  rrttremable  an  unit i'nr.and,  in  com- 
mon life,  funds  or  shtcks.  A  small  part  of  the  pul>- 
hc  debt  consists  of  annuities  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  which  cease  as  soon  as  the  term  lias  expired. 
They  are  called  irredeemable  or  determinate  annui- 


ties; and  ure  di\  ided  into  tune  annua**.  *i 
for  a   period  tif  ninety   or  KM)  years  lis 
of  king  \\  illiam  III.,  tliey  brought  ten,  ti 
fourteen  per  cent,  above  par:  thu*e  which 
yet  cca«ed,  will  all  expire  in  the  year 
short  annuities,  which,  in   1778,  were   * 
terms  of  ten,  twenty,  at  most  thirty  yci 
demuificution  to  those  persons  who  had 
cm  the  redeemable  annuities.     Besides 
an*  also  life  annuities,  which  hut  until  •« 
one  or  several  persons.     By  far  the  great 
annuities  are  perpetual,  winch  diflrr  accu* 
interest  tiiey  Iwing.     As  often,  however,  i 
veniment  makes  a  new  loan,  it  is  ihrowi 
part  of  the  public  debt  vliich  j*ys  eqos 
and  the  funds  destined  for  the  payment  of 
est  of  the  new  loan  are  joined  to  tlie  h 
which  the  interest  of  tlie  older  capitals  » 
tins  manner,  the  old  and  new  debts  are  ra 
and  all  the  interest  is  paid  out  of  the  whu 
of  the  fund.    The  business  which  is  daily 
in  these  different  funds,  particularly  in  ti 
dated  three  percent.,  of  which  the  far  gi 
of  the  public  debt  consists,  is  enormous, 
augmented  by  stockjobbing— a  kind  of  I 
sisting  in  a  contract,  which  two  |«rUes  ■ 
certain  sum,  so  tliat,  after  a  fixed  period  h 
not  the  capital,  but  only  the  sum,  to  whirl 
ence  of  tlie  value  of  tlie  stock  on  die  day 
tract's  expiring,  and  tint  on  which  k  w 
into,  amounts  must  be  paid.     Although 
is  prohibited  by  the  laws,  and  the  honour 
ties  is  tlie  only  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  oJ 
gagements.  yet  tlie  business  transacted  hi 
very  considerable.      See   I'ubtir    Stocks. 
Debt.  &c. 

FINDV,  Ihv  of  ;  a  hay  of  North; 
tween  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
about  JJOU  miles  in  a  N.  E.  directum,  h 
leagues  across  from  St  John's,  N.B.,  to 
Anua|iolis,  N.  S.  Here  the  tides  rise  I 
In  the  Imsin  of  Minas.  the  eastern  arm  of  I 
tides  rise  forty  feet ;  ami  at  the  bend  of 
eastern  arm,  called  Chignerto  ekamnei,  the 
feet.  These  tides  are  so  rapid  as  to  orerti 
feeding  on  the  shore. 

FINES,  or  FYEN ;  an  island  of  Dram 
entrance  of  tlie  Baltic,  nearly  of  an  oval 
some  irregularities,  extending  from  N.  I 
thirty-five  miles,  ami  from  E.  to  W.  aii 
insulation,  112,000;  square  miles,  1 
fertile  ami  pleasant  island.     Most 
nobility  have  seats  here.    The  soil 
of  com,  so  tliat  nearly  100,000 1 
annually  to  Norway  and  Swede.  , 
coiisiunptioii  at  home.     Thei  •. 

number  of  bees,  and,  with       .      «.  Jff 
mead,  which  forms  a  c       •  «« 

being  sent  to  every  pari  «.  u«  . 
is  the  capital.     Lon.  9°  ¥Jt  to  lw   , 
2'  to  55»  '\o  N. 

FINERAL  KITES.     Rel 
with  physical  circumstances  _        *-*. 
of  tlie  last  tribute  of  friem  &-«. 

remains  of  tlie  dead  ;  nor  U  ■»  •      --J 
mine  which  of  tliese  causes  mat        t 
to  preserve  the  corpse  by  an  i 
prorrvs,  anotlier  to  reduce  it  ■»  —        — 
elements,  ami  others  to  leave  il        — - 
disposition  of  nature,     On  the  - 
the  influence  of  religious  opunons 
surd,  uml  revolting  practices,  wl 
in  some  countries,  and  thei 
ences  in  tlie  touching  yet  c 
We  must  content  ourselves  •» 


swatnea  in  linen  bandages,  and 
nab.  The  mourning  customs  of 
ollected  from  various  passages  of 
ley  went  bareheaded  and  barefoot, 
hsvnd  kept  silence,  put  on  sack- 
their  bodies ;  funeral  songs  were 
hired  for  the  purpose,  splendid 
ometimes  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
is  niches:  as  each  niche  was  filled. 
Dpped  up  by  a  large  stone  rolled 
rocess  of  embalming,  as  practised 
i  to  have  been  intended  merely  as 
t  infection. 

meed  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
ct  of  piety  to  the  dead  ;  without 

wander  a  hundred  years  on  the 
any  Styx.  The  last  breath  was 
7  a  near  relative,  who  opened  his 

it;  the  body  was  washed,  and 
vers,  a  cake  of  flour  and  honey 
d,  as  a  bribe  for  Cerberus,  and  an 
h,  as  a  fee  for  Charon.    Interment 

practised  indifferently.  In  inter- 
s  placed  with  the  face  upward,  and 

the  west.     In  burning,  the  pile 

materials:  it  was  lighted  by  the 
►erfumes  and  wine  were  poured  on 

/•' l/>t  llOC       4kT       till*       flO'ljl      «<■<>»•«>        liMHIItiil 


were  regaled  witn  bread  and  cneese  and  wnisKey. 
In  North  Wales,  the  wyl  nSt  is  kept  with  solemnity. 
The  friends  bring  a  pic-nic  supper,  and  pass  the 
night  before  the  funeral  in  singing  psalms  and  read- 
ing the  Scriptures.  In  Ireland,  the  wake  of  the 
lower  classes  is  a  scene  of  tumult  and  drunkenness. 
The  ululation  has  often  been  described.  The  law 
requiring  that  a  corpse  should  be  buried  in  none  but 
woollen  stuff,  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
FUNES,  Grkgorio  ;  a  patriot  of  La  Plata,  exten- 
sively known  by  his  Entayo  de  la  Historia  civil  del 
Paraguay,  Buenos  Ayre*,  y  Tucuman,  published  at 
Buenos  Ay  res,  in  1817,  in  3  vols.  Doctor  Funes 
was  then  dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Cordova, 
and  has  been  actively  engaged' in  the  cause  of  the 
revolution,  from  its  commencement.  He  became 
member  of  a  junta,  assembled  at  Cordova,  which, 
under  the  instigation  of  Liniers,  resisted  the  progress 
of  the  revolution,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  dean  to  the  views  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues. 
In  1810,  he  was  sent,  as  a  deputy  from  Cordova,  to 
the  congress  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and,  on  various  occa- 
sions between  that  and  the  present  time,  has  been 
prominent  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country.  His 
brother,  D.  Antonio  Funes,  lias  acted  a  still  more 
distinguished  part,  having  lost  a  large  fortune  and 
two  promising  sons  in  the  contest,  and  signalized 
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manuscripts,  ami  adds  greatly  to  our  shx  k  of  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Fl-NFKIKCIIKN,  or  FIVK  till  UCUKS,  or 
l'KTS  ;  n  royal  fire  town  ami  bishop's  vc  in  Hun- 
gary, capital  of  Ituranyu,  between  the  Drave  ami 
tilt;  Danube:  KM)  mile*  S.  by  \\  .  Pest,  110  \V.  N. 
W.  llcl^rudc,  176  S.  S.  K.  Vienna;  ion.  1SC  -l.j 
K.;  lat.  H>~  5'  N.;  ]»opiilalion,  MS 7.  1 1  is  situated 
on  the  ascent  of  u  liinouuiL-  ridge,  in  a  district  leniir. 
especially  in  wine,  is  moderately  well  huilt,  iiml  has 
an  imposing  asjiect.  It  contains  a  fine  cathedral, 
seven  churches,  several  monasteries,  a  public  hhrary 
of  upward*  of  20,000  vols.,  a  military  a  nil  a  civil 
academy,  ami  two  hospitals.  Kuril  of  the  churches 
ami  monasteries  has  two  ur  more  steeples.  It  is  the 
most  considerable  trailing  town  in  litis  |mrt  of  Hun- 
gary, ami  is  noteil  for  its  tobacco,  ami  for  the  *w im- 
am 1  cattle  sold  at  its  markets.  A  university  was 
founded  here  in  1304,  by  Louis  I.,  alone  i*Tiod  con- 
Uiining  upwards  of  2000  students,  but  was  destroyed 
after  the  buttle  of  Moluics,  in  lo^b,  ami  not  after- 
wards re-established.  The  Jesuits  founded  a  college 
hen*  in  KWI,  which  grew  into  much  repute. 

FL'NCil  ;  an  extensive  family  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  Linna'uu  class  cry/ttogtiMin.  Many  cf  tlie 
species  are  coiumouly  cat  let  I  umthrooitt*.  These 
plants  vary  greatly  in  siie,  form,  colour,  and  consis- 
tence. They  frequently  have  the  form  of  a  parasol, 
or  are  filamentous,  membranaceous,  lulicrous,  frolh- 
like,  &c.  They  an*  found  of  all  coloius,  except 
green,  but  their  prevailing  hue  is  grayish-white,  or 
yellowish.  Their  consistence  is  coriaceous  fleshy, 
spongy,  gelatinous,  corky  or  ligik-otis,  but  never 
herbaceous.  They  are  destitute  of  leaves  or  flowers, 
and  differ  much  in  their  appearance  from  other 
plants.  Their  anatomical  structure,  when  examined 
with  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  entirely  of 
cells,  some  rounded,  and  others  more  or  less  elongated. 
When  arrived  at  maturity,  they  all  present  certain 
mill ute  coloured  globules,  which  are  considered  re- 
productive, ami  ami  logons  to  the  seeds  of  other 
vegetables.  The  situation  of  these  globules  is  differ- 
ent in  the  different  genera ;  sometimes  internal,  as 
in  the  truffle  and  pull-ball,  or  covering  the  entire  sur- 
face, in  lamina'  on  the  inferior  surface,  at  the  open- 
ing of  tula's,  in  furrows,  capsules,  or  upon  particular 
uppem luges,  either  attached  on  one  side,  or  floating 
in  mucilaginous  mutter.  The  abundance  of  these 
globules  in  some  fungi  is  incalculable  ;  gJUl)  sjiecies 
of  fungi  an*  now  known,  which  are  distributed  in 
about  eighty  genera.  No  other  vegetables  grow  and 
develo|ie  themselves  so  quickly  as  fungi.  It  is  not 
unusual  lo  see  hundreds  of  them,  which  have  sprung 
up  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  It  Is  well  known 
how  rapidly  mould,  which  is  a  fungus,  covers  cer- 
tain substances  ;  some  species  in  a  few  minutes  jta*s 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  existence  ;  other* 
li\e  only  u  few  hoars,  but  their  d  unit  ion  is  generally 
several  days,  and  even  a  season,  ami  Mime  continue 
for  many  years,  but  these  are  com|M)*ed  of  sever.il 
successive  generations.  They  delight  in  luoM, 
shady  places,  and  grow  on  all  animal  ami  vegetable 
substances  in  the  state  of  decomposition,  on  dead 
and  living  trees,  on  the  leaves  ot  all  plants  ;  and 
some  species  are  confined  to  particular  plants,  under 
tlie  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  none  are  truly  aquatic, 
though  some  float  on  the  surface  of  fermented  liquors. 
Nunc  fungi  grow  even  iu  the  interior  of  vegetables, 
and  in  tins  respect  are  analogous  to  intestinal  worms. 
All  (tows*  a  |»cculiar  odour,  by  which  their  pre- nice 
may  Ik*  recognixil.  Their  taste  is  iii-jpid.  or  some- 
times  nuiiseoii*,  acrid,  styptic,  or  caustic,  aad  in 
some  of  the  isdible  species  very  atrreeahic.  .Many 
specie*,  of  mushrooms  have  been  used  for  food  from 
Ume  immemorial  in  I'hnia,  India,  and  Africa,  and 


more  recently  in  Knrope,  where  they  are 
Mimed  in  vast  inutilities.  In  Mime  juris •■ 
inhabitants  lu\c  l>eeii  at  lime's  reduced 
tin*  aliment.  'J  hey  are  cultituted  in  toyi  i 
c-iit  all  Kuro|»e.  by  which  means  actmlmo; 
furnished  during  the  season  ;  and  tarioi 
have  l>een  devised  for  prc*emng  them  t) 
remainder  of  the  year.  Many  s|*rir<»  a 
iii!*ly  poisonous,  producing  nausea,  vim 
vtiUions,  and  speedy  dVath.  It  lias  lieen 
tliat  acids  diminish  considerably  tlie  ileie 
feels  of  mushrooms,  as  also  sometimes  t» 
case*,  of  |K>i>oiiing,  an  emetic  slunild  be  ii 
administered.  Ill  gathering  mu»hn«mi 
lable.  great  care  should  lie  taken  to  < 
jMjisonous  siiccies  ;  those  that  iiov*%*  a  n 
are  generally  acrid,  ami  should  lie  reject! 
those  which  lmve  a  sombre  hue,  and  wlio* 
is  heavy,  tough,  or  fibrous,  and  tlio**  *hx 
dark  places,  or  upon  old  trunks  of  tret 
species  require  the  parts  of  fructification 
removed  ;  but,  besides  the  poisonous  spec 
liable  to  become  iieruicious,  unless  certain  \ 
are  taken.  If,  tor  instance,  they  have 
freshness,  or  an'  in  a  state  of  deroiiipu 
even  ut  the  bet  of  limes  they  should  lie  < 
moderation.  As  the  poisonous  *pcrie*  c 
liuguished  hy  no  common  character,  it  * 
use  those  only  whose  innocence  is  well  » 
Some  species  are  employeil  in  dyeing  yelin 
fur.ui  nre  the  banc  ot  the  husl  landman.  oV 
a  short  time  the  fruits  of  his  labour ;  as  t 
dew.  &r. 

1TNK.  rmnrnKv  HKNEtm-T  ;  a  popub 
teacher,  was  U>rn  at  Martenstein.  in  iht 
Schoiihurg.  in  IT:H.  His  education,  till  h« 
year,  was  conducted  iu  his  tut  tier's  hon«e, 
destined  to  theology,  but  Uie  respons-bib 
profession  ap|»earcd  to  him  too  great,  od 
he  liegan  tlie  study  of  tlie  law.  at  Leij 
advice  of  Cramer  ;  but,  in  the  following 
mer.  then  court  minister  at  Copenhagen.  I 
into  his  house  as  a  tutor  to  his  children, 
mained  with  him  thirteen  years,  tludymg 
and  became  intimately  acquainted  mia 
liuguished  men.  among  whom  was  Klup 
l?o*l.  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  n 
in  Magdeburg,  of  which  he  became  rerti 
ami  retained  this  office  forty  years.  Fun 
of  the  liest  of  teaclicr*.  taking  tlie  word  ii 
extent.  I  Ie  oV  voted  himself  s*i  entirely  lo 
that  he  declined  the  honour  o(  the  couiw 
the  consistory,  offered  him  by  Fredmc 
from  fear  tluit  it  would  interfere  wfth 
Funk  died  June  IS,  IV 14.  His  uapdi 
momuiient  to  his  memory,  and  his  btr4  i 
in  the  cathedral,  with  tlie  insc niiinin  SrkmL 
fMtrier  ito'H*.  His  works  have  been  pubin 
volumes,  with  a  biography.  Funk  pull 
m in n>1  books,  very  popular  in  a  great  , 
manv. 

Fl-RrA,  or  FORK  MOUNTAIN';  I 
1X171  feet  high,  iu  the  Valofe,  so  called  I 
country,  viewed  from  tlie  mountain,  look* 
or.  according  to  some,  liecause  the  motiou 
points.  It  lies  on  tlie  north-emlrm  f 
\'alois,  and  forms  the  chief  central  (viae « 
Alps. 

ri'lllKS.  KrMKNU>KS.KRISSYB* 
Hon  wins,  Furitr,  ami  JHrtr)  ;   deitin  ■ 
mxthology.  who  were  the  avenger*  of  ■ 
jury,  mid  filial  iii^raiiimle.     Tliey  opr 
fm|K  of  bliNnl  which  fell  from  Trama, 


miniated  by  his  ^on  Kroiios  or  Solarm.  O 
them  the  (laughters  of  Acheron  and  > 
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D  three  of  them,  and  rail  them 

„     i  and  T„iphone.    Smtirfina,  in  tin 

rd  Iraeedy  of  the  Eumenides,  introduced 
<•,  and  Willi  diem  Fear  and  Horror,  upon 
r.  These  terrible  beings  were  described  u 
In  black  nibrs,  witli  serpents  iiisLead  of  hair, 
ten  like  clnws,  on  outstretched  tongue,  eyes 
;  with  gote.  They  were  the  suckers  of 
vmi  whom,  wtbro  satiated,  tlie  blood  streamed 
wir  necks,  and  from  whom,  when  enraged. 

venom,  (hat  Spread  like  a  leprosy-put. 
■r  it  fell,  and  made  [lie  ground  barren.  '1  hej 
rarded  widt  great dread,  the  Athenians  hanlly 
i  fpeak  their  names,  and  colling  Uiem  only 
n  tiL  gwt/Jtues.  With  (he  progress  of  good 
d  aifornuitioii  among  (he  Units,  (he  mytho- 
'  these  frightful  fiends  underwent  .several 
L  tit  iciui'lon,  proceeding  on  the  idea  of 
iag  buntersi  of  men,  represented  them  us 
1  hunting  nymphs,  whose  character  mu  ituii- 
Jy  by  liie  itrnincssof  their  expression,  by  [he 
unr.  and  other  similar  ihIwiiih  The  en- 
M  first,  mid  afterwards  Lhe  ftun- 
w  in  diem  only  personifications  of  the 
Then  it  was.  diat 
tmdri.  i.  e.  die  irtie- 

A  small  hut  cicellent  treatise  on  this  sub- 
.  been  written  by  llotriger,  entitled  lhe 
'an/BUilaerkeniler 


rmae* 

ria<j 


{Wei 
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IH;  B  manufacturing  town  in  Btnria.  In 
teof  the  R«at,  at  the  conftiu  of  the  liednii/ 
[■ill;  four  miles  W.  of  Nuremberg  ;  popula- 
,700 ;  7000  Jews.  It  contains  two  churclies, 
lavgogues.  and  a  Jewish  university,  villi  ?rni 
t  The  inbabitenls  nre  mostly  employed  in 
■tares,  as  glass  of  all  kind*,  watches,  saddles, 
rs.  gnblbcating.  joinery,  ire. 

TRADE.     The  Indian   or  fur  trade    com- 

airly  in  lhe  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
on  by  the  early  French  emigrants,  Quebec 
antrex!  were,  at  first,  trading  peats.  The 
at  then,  as  now,  a  barter  of  guns,  cloth,  ain- 
u,  ike.,  lor  the  beater  and  other  furs  collected 
natives,  and  was  eucetcd  by  the  iiilervenlio 

rmjegrurs,  engage;  or  coareurt  ,/ej  Soil 
ken  curried  burdens  of  merchandise  on  tin  i 
o  the  Indian  camps,  and  exchanged  lliei 
i»  peltries,  wiili  which  they  returned  in  the 
tanner.  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
ippi.  lermuiiriK  lioii-.-s.  mid.  m  many  ]-l;iti-~, 
le  forts,  were  built,  mid  men  of  capital 
A  in  the  trade.  Iletroit,  Mackinaw  — 
Ray  were  settled  in  this  manner.     Ill 

the  fur  trade  has  undergone  no  u 
oa  since.  Traders  now,  at  least  wi 
rasote  tribes,  enter  (lie  Indian  country  with 
■den  with  poods,  and  manned  with  Cniindinu 
a,  who  perform  the  same  service  alioi  e  altri- 
o  their  ancestors.  The  rngngia  are  a  hardy 
,ud  laborious  race,  habitually  making  excr 
'which  no  other  people  are,  perhaps,  capable. 
Baring  all  hardships  and  privations  for  small 

J70,  shortly  after  die  restoration  of  Chafte 

ted  to  prince.  Rupert  and  others,  a  char 
•ring  them  to  (rade,  exclusively,  with  the 
n  and  about  Hudson's  buy.      A  company 
!  HudHia'i  bay  compaw  ~— 
Tlte  trade  was  tV 
ii  it  present     in  lhe  Winter  of 
is  formed  nt  Montreal 


North  trcil  far  tampan;/,  which  disputed  the  right  (if 
die  Hudson's  bay.  and  ucdvely  opposed  it.  The 
earl  of  Selkirk  was.  nt  that  time,  at  the  hend  of  (Jim 
Hudson's  boy,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  planting  n 
colony  on  the  Ited  river  of  hike  Wiiineprp.  Of  this 
colony,  the  North- west  company  was  suspicious.  In 
consequence  of  this,  and  the  oil  feelings  naturally 
growing  out  of  a  contrariety  of  interest,  n  »nr  en- 
sued between  die  servants  ul  the  jnrUes,  and  a  loose, 
•a  to  outrage  and  barbarity.  Wearied,  nt 
companies  united,  and  ure  now  known  by 
3  of  (he  Hiidsen'i  bay  fur  company.  The 
colony  established  by  lord  Selkirk  soon  broke  up, 
the  settlers  remm  iirg  to  tlie  I  'nitrd  States. 

Of  all  who  have  traded  widi  the  aborigines,  the 
French  were  the  most  popular  and  successful. 
They  did,  and  do  conform  to  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  the  Indians,  belter  than  die  English  and 
Americans  ever  could.  Most  of  the  persons  now 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  In  the  region  north  of  (lie 
Missouri,  are  French  ■  ant!  they  are  much  esteemed 
by  the  nativrs,  widi  whom  they  frequently-  inter- 
marry. The  male  offspring  of  these  alliances  are 
commonly  employed  nS  interpreters,  engagti,  fcc. 
'Iliey  nre  handsome.  athletic  men.  Mixing  lhe 
blond  seems  to  improve  die  races. 

The  Indian  trade  on  (he  great  lakes  and  the  t'p- 
per  Mississippi  with  lis  hnnn-hes,  lias  long  been  in 
possession  of  the  XartA  American  fur  mrnpanv,  the 
princi|>al  directors  of  which  are  in  tlie  city  of  Sew 
York.     In  the  year  I8SJ2,  n  new  company,  entitled 


lhe  I  blumhian  fur  rompnriy.  was  organii 


employ  by  the  union  of  lhe  Mud-mi's  baj  and  North- 
west, as  before  mentioned.  Its  operations  soon 
extended  to  the  Missouri,  vvhitlirr  ils  members 
went  frum  (lie  sources  of  die  St  Peter's,  with  carts 
and  wagons,  drown  by  dogs.  When  it  had,  after 
three  ycare'  opposition,  nbiainrd  a  seeirre  fooling 
in  the  country,  it  jnined  with  the  North  Americnn. 
There  was  another  euni|.any  on  the  Missouri  nt  the 
-ill lie  (in ii-.  t  lit-  Meir  iil-o  olitiiinnl  frum  1.1  le  1  [.[.<  r 
Missouri  and  the  llucky  nioiintains,  as  follows: 
Large  bodiei  of  nun  (under  lhe  pri.icnce  of  (radias; 
with  Indians,  to  avoid  die  provisions  of  (he  law] 
were  sent  from  St  Louis,  provided  with  (raps,  pins, 
and  all  thing*  MCeataT)  to  luuit.rs  and  tr^mtrs. 
They  travelled  in  bodies  of  from  f,0  to  900.  Wnr 
of  security  aaiiin^t  the  nttiuks  of  the  saiaw.  till 
they  nrrii  ed  at  die  place  of  their  destinaUiE.  tnea 
they  separated,  and  pursued  the  fur-ci.i  uiiaati. 
'  igly,  or  in  small  parties.      When  their  niijra  «s 


invade  the  privilegM  of  the  na(iv»s  *;dl  in|iaan^ 
but  sometimes  suffered  severely  j,  life  jurj  pmamV 
This  system  still  continue*,  anj  is  lanatins  farm 
ii  distinct  class  in  the  stale  of  Manari. 

'1  he  articles  used  in  the  ladjan  trauenn.  ehleflr 
these  :  Enarse  blue  anil  red  iilinh  md  aae  ^mrle- 
gnus  kiiives,  blankets,  Lnp,,  nrarra cntnu.  naw^l.-r 
and  lioll.hoes,  liatchet*  Urniti  femai 
kettles,  (si.'.  We  know  on  In 
furniture,  but  the  Sanaa  and  ft 
in  return  are  those  of  tie  Ii 
on  this  side  the  Rarky  Th...— 
marten  bear,  deer,  Ija^.aBtl.asi,.  ]),„ 
*'""' nt  little  raJae.  FAaonviM  miimal*  ■*  i 
of  uV  mwk-m.  am  aaw  almem  «i 
,t  [o>^1^W]frf*;  F»t  lakes,  .i 
killed  Jia  a 


;.tr,|  ,,,, 


fitrlher 
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Till*  course  of  a  trader  in  the  NorUi-west  is  tliis: 
He  blurts  from  .Michilimackinac,  or  St  Louis,  hit*'  in 
llit*  summer,  with  a  Mackinac  boat,  laden  with 
goods,  lie  takes  with  him  an  interpreter,  ctun- 
moiily  a  half  breed,  and  four  or  f.%e  '•Hgugin.  On 
his  arrival  at  his  wintering  ground,  hi*  men  build  n 
store  for  the  goods,  an  ;i|«»rtiuci)t  tor  him,  uml 
unoiher  tor  themselves,  These  buildings  are  of 
rough  lops,  plastered  with  mud.  and  roofed  with  ash 
or  linden  slabs.  The  chimneys  are  of  clay.  Though 
rude  in  appearance,  there  is  much  comfort  in  them. 
This  dune,  the  tru«ler  gives  u  great  jmrtion  of  his 
mercliaudise  to  the  Indians,  on  credit.  These 
credits  are  from  £5  to  .£50  in  amount,  according  to 
the  reputation  of  the  applicant  as  a  hunter.  It  is 
expected  Uiut  the  del>tor  will  j»ay  in  the  following 
spring,  though,  as  many  neglect  this  part  of  the 
Imsiness,  the  trader  is  compelled  to  rate  his  goods 
very  lugh.     Thus  the  lionest  pay  for  the  dishonest. 

Ardent  spirits  were  never  much  used  among  the 
remote  tribes.  It  is  only  on  the  frontier,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  white  settlers,  that  the 
Indians  get  enough  to  do  tliem  physical  injury, 
Uiough,  in  the  interior,  the  traders,  in  the  heat  of 
opposition,  employ  strong  liquors  to  induce  the 
savages  to  commit  outrage  or  to  defraud  tlieir 
creditors.  By  this  means,  the  moral  principle  of  the 
aborigines  is  overcome,  ami  often  destroyed.  Spirit 
is  commonly  introduced  into  their  country  in  the 
form  of  high  wines,  they  being  less  bulky,  and 
easier  of  transportation,  Uian  liquors  of  lower  proof. 
Indians,  after  having  once  tasted,  become  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  them,  ami  will  make  any  sacrifice,  or 
commit  any  crime,  to  obtaiu  them. 

An  interpreter  is  necessary  to  a  fur  trader,  whether 
he  speaks  the  language  of  the  tribe  with  wliicii  lie 
deals  himself,  or  not.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  inter- 
ureter  to  take  charge  of  the  house,  and  carry  on  die 
business  in  the  absence  of  Uie  prindnal.  He  also 
visits  the  camps,  and  watches  Uie  debtors.  Tlioee 
traders  who  are  employed  in  the  service  of  a  com- 
pany, as.  for  instance,  Uie  North  American,  are 
culled  clerk*,  though  they  seldom  use  the  pen. 
Many  of  them  cannot  write  or  read.  They  receive 
from  JEGG  to  4*140  per  annum,  each. 

Some  traders  venture  into  tlte  Indian  country  on 
tlieir  own  account ;  but  are  usually  overcome  by  the 
opposition  of  the  established  companies,  whose  ser- 
vants employ  every  means  to  ruin  them. 

In  Uie  region  of  prairie,  dog  sledges  are  used  for 
transportation  in  the  winter.  The  sledge  is  merely 
a  flat  board  turned  up  in  front,  like  the  runner  of  a 
sleigh.  The  dogs  are  harnessed  and  driven  tamlcin, 
and  their  strength  and  powers  of  endurance  are  very 
great. 

The  laws  regulating  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
require  llir  traders  to  renin  in  in  tlieir  houses,  awl  not 
to  visit  the  Indians  in  tlieir  camps  ;  but  they  are 
universally  disregarded.  It  is  better  for  the  savage 
that  they  should  be.  Traders  are  always  Utter  clad 
ami  provided  for  travelling  than  Indians,  and  the 
latter  an*  saved  from  the  danger  and  hardship  of 
exposure  in  the  open  prairie  in  winter.  The  cora- 
l*eti!iou  that  naturally  results  from  the  practice,  is 
of  advantage  to  then,  as  they  get  their  wants  sup- 
plied cheaper  and  more  easily.  Th<*c  Indians  who 
haw  substituted  articles  of  European  manufacture, 
for  Iheir  primiti\e  arms  and  vestments,  are  wholly 
dependent  on  the  whites  for  the  means  of  life,  and  an 
I'lrlmrgo  on  I  hi*  trade  is  tile  greatest  evil  that  can 
jiefail  them.  Did  our  limits  permit,  wecoiddadduce 
instances.  The  fur  trade  demoralizes  all  engaged  in 
it.  1  he  \\;iy  in  which  it  oj^-mtes  on  the  Indians  has 
I  •■en  already  pnrtially  explained.  As  to  the  traders, 
till)  .:rc.  •reuemliy,  ignorant  men,  in  whose  breasts 


interest  overcome*,  religion  anil  moral*.  As  ' 
hcynnd  the  reach  uf  law  <m  least,  in  thr 
regions),  they  di -regard  it.  ;»nd  often  cm 
iii*u<r.ile  anions  that  they  would  blush  to  i 
ci\di/.ed  society.  MiM  of  thi  in  :»re  iiriinrr 
ludiau  women,  after  the  ctMoui  of  the  i  imji, 

In  cou«ci|iieuce  of  the  fur  Irmle.  the  bu 
receded  hundreds  uf  miles  lieymid  his  firrniri 
formerly,  mi  Indian  killed  a  biuTaio,  nvide  t: 
of  the  skin,  and  fed  on  the  flesh  while  i! 
Now.  he  finds  Unit  a  blanket  is  lighter  uik!  dj 
\eiiient  than  a  buflalu  nibe,  and  kills  two 
animals,  with  whose  skins  he  may  purt'liasr 
procure  a  gun,  he  must  kill  ten.     The  *an» 
operate  to  destroy  the  otlier  animals.     Si 
tribes,  the  Ottaways  for  example,  hunt  on  ti 
ent  parts  of  their  domains  alternately,  and 
serve  Uie  game.     Hut  by  far  Uie  greater  11 
alxuigines  have  no  such  regulation.     Tn*- 
animals  are  now  to  be  found  ui  abundance  on 
tar  north,  where  Uie  rigour  of  thr  clunmle 
difficulty  of  transportation  prevent  the  free  i 
Uie  trailers,  ami  on  the  I'pper  Missouri, and 
the  Rocky  mountains.     In  Uie   last   menu 
these  retreats,  Uie  enterprise  of  the  WrM  ■ 
exterminating  Uiem  ;  and  Uie  time  is  nut.  p 
tar  distant,  when  the  fur  trade  will  br  spokei 
thing  Uiat  has  existed  within  the  territory 
liiited  states. 

rT'KZK,  (»ltx  E,m,p<rus)  is  a  low,  slirubfa 
very  hardy,  and  very  abundant  in  bam 
throughout  the  west  of  Kurupe.  It  belong; 
natural  order  leg utmnottt.  The  stem  is  two 
feet  high,  very  much  branched,  and  the  I 
spiny  at  the  summit ;  the  leaves,  simple ;  th 
persistent,  bipartite ;  the  flowers,  solitary  aad 
Uie  fnut  consists  of  an  inflated  hairy  pod.  i 
longer  Uian  the  calyx.  It  often  rovers, 
large  tracts  of  country,  and  makes  a  sple&MM 
ance  when  in  flower.  In  barren,  sandy  * 
plant  is  cultivated  with  advantage  for  am 
affords  green  succulent  food  throughout  the 
when  no  other  can  be  obtained.  Horses  appt 
particularly  fond  of  it ;  but  for  cattle,  it  b  m 
first  to  bruise  it,  which  is  accomplished  by  a  I 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  auer-eaUL 
or  whin,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  also  toi 
used  for  fuel.  This  plant  is  exceedingly  oil 
extirpation  when  it  lias  once  obtained  wen 

FI'SLLI,  IIknry,  second  son  of  John  l 
Fut*slit  which  is  Uie  more  correct  way  of 
the  family  name,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
1 7JW,  at  Zurich,  where  his  fttilier  at  that  period 
An  extensive  collection  of  prints,  to  which 
access  in  his  youth,  first  inspired  him  with  s 
inclination  to  practise  painting  as  a  pe* 
contrary  to  Uie  wishes  uf  his  father,  who  was 
to  see  him  in  the  church.  Many  of  these  wvr 
from  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  whoi 
liar  merits  and  style  the  young  artist  was  mo 
nally  struck :  he  made  that  ereat  master  ev 
his  princi]nil  model,  lieing  placed,  in  pur 
the  views  which  his  father  entertained  few 
the  Humanity  college,  he  Uiere  contracted  i 
ship  with  the  celebrated  I.avater.  The  rwti 
distinguish**)  themselves  by  Uie  Leal  and  ahdil 
they  displayed  in  briuginir  to  justice  a  leading 
tniie  in  one  of  the  lsiili wicks  uf  Zurich,  l 
committed  ,iu  act  of  g taring  oppression, rely ■ 
wealth  ami  connexions  to  secure  him  with  il 
A  pamphlet  wliicii  appeared  fmm  the  pern  c 
and  Lawiter  compelled  the  siiprrior  authoi 
lake  the  matter  iap.  iiikI  the  culprit  abscoswlr 
than  t'jic  v  the consequent  \\\\  estimation.  Hut  i 
thus   t.ir  triiimpliaut,  the  secret   i-uiuity  \»r- 
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loced  agninsl  the  authors  proved  so  amio 
fi  the  end  Kmcli,  after  wiling  his  degree 

.  ::■;., mini     Ilk     Ini'Ild     Til    Vienna    J P T b- 1 

I.  iii  which  latter  capital  they  prosecuted  their 
■<  (or   imp   lime,   liwlrr   llic    learned    Suiter. 

■■     I   ■■  ■■  ii   i.1.':i:,ii  J   ill!     Ultimate  rifijll tulKT    M  ill  I 

U«-  Ena-lnh  bitiKWure,  and  WW  injured  bjr  die  En*. 
be  auil»K»d.,r  at  Umi  court,  Sir  Robert  Smith,  who 
wnciudi  jilra«nl  with  hi*  genius,  to  villi  Kng  land. 
la  170*,  lie  arrived  in  London,  ami.  through  the  ii>- 
IrwhaiiiKi  of  his  ptmi'i  letters,  obtained  the  lilnn- 
Uon  of  tutor  to  a  nobleman's  100,  whom  he  accom- 
panied lo  Pan*.  <Jn  his  rrtinn,  in  17(1.1.  appeared 
■■«  *n«  litrnrr  production,  lieflec lions  on  the 
raining  am)  Sculpture  of  the  (ire*  Its,  and,  soon  after, 
«n  rat)  m  drtir-uce  of  Kousscau.  against  the  attacks 
al  Voltaire.  Some  of  hi.  early  -ketches  being  about 
ih»  urn*  iliown  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*,  the  worm 
eflruanretBeni  bestowed  -_-ii  him  l>y  Unit  distinguished 
UTH  drndnl  young  Fuseli's  fate,  and  he  determined 
to  ii«f  luuivlf  to  painting,  [lis  Orel  picture  was, 
J«*fili  wirrprvting  the  Dreams  of  the  chief  Haker 
and  KuW.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  Mr 
Fmdi,  in  1TT0,  visited  Ilolj  in  company  who.  his 
fntnj  Anturtruiig,  and,  while  in  that  country,  trans- 
tutted  to  England  several  pictures,  especially  two 
UUD  from  the  works  of  .Shakspcnre— The  Dctith  of 
u*aua*t,  and  A  Scene  from  Macbeth.  He  left  Italy 
in  1778,  ami,  after  paying  a  short  v  isit  to  his  native 
phot,  rrturoed  to  England,  where  he  is  believed  10 
br>e  sngaested  to  Ule  late  alderman  Boydell  the  idea 
<i  fanning  the  Shakspeere  gallery,  for  which  bistilu. 
Una  be  painted  eight  of  his  best  pictures.  In  1790, 
fce  became  a  royaTacademiciaji,  and  in  the  course  of 
ok  aril  nine  years  painied  a  series  of  forty-seven 
fkuna  from  Milton,  afterward!  exhibited'  as  the  Mil- 
ttapdiery.  In  17U9,  he  succeeded  Mr  Barry,  aspro- 
fe™of  paiutineto  the  royal  academy,  and,  in  1604, 
Mi  Wilson,  as  keeper  to  that  association.  In  1805, 
h«  act  (o  the  world  an  improved  edition  of  Pilking- 
Baii  Dictionary  of  Painters,  and,  in  1817,  received 
thr  diploma  of  the  first  clan  of  the  academy  of  St 
Luke  at  Rome.  Mr  Fuseli  continued  10  paint  till 
•iiiiio  a  week  of  his  death,  which  took  place  while 
kt  was  on  a  visit  to  the  countess  of  Guildford,  lit 
hot*  [Jill,  in  \s-ic>. 

FL'SIBLE  METAL;  an  alloy  of  three  parts  or 
had  with  two  of  tin  and  live  of  bismuth,  which  melts 
*  197°  Fahr. 

FISTIC  WOOD  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  con- 
Bin  great  quantities  of  cu louring  matter,  forming 
He  Dost  durable  of  all  (he  yellow  dyes,  which,  bow- 
on,  is  mostly  used  iu  Cooipoanding  green  and  a 


variety  of  drab  and  olive  colours,  aa,  wlni)  emplojui 
alone,  it  is  dull  and  d.  ftcient  in  clearness.  This 
wood  is  tile  product  of  tlie  lirtntiioticlm  H»,t,.rw.  11 
tree  allied  to  tin-  ■inillnery,  inhabiting  the  Welt 
Indies,  Mexico,  Hrtuil,  Colombia,  and  particularly 
abundant  in  Campenchy,  whence  il  Is  exported  very 
extensively.  It  also  crows  west  of  the  Mkulitltipl. 
witllin  tlie  territory  ol  [be  "Allan  States.  extending 
as  far  north  as  the  river  Arkansna.  and  the  wood, 
being  remarkably  firm,  solid,  mid  elastic;,  is  hiehly 
priied,  and  generally  used  by  the  Indians  of  those 
parts  for  making  their  bows.  It  is  there  known  by 
the  appeUalion  of  Osage  oniiiffp,  or  bow-wood,  and 
is  the  maciHTUoi  Nutcall.  Il  ii  described  as  attain. 
ing  the  height  of  sixty  feet  and  upwards  in  the  West 
Indies,  bill  ill  Louisiana  it  reaches  only  twenty-five 
or  thirty,  separating  near  tlie  ground,  into  loujr, 
slender,  fleiuous,  ami  terete  brunches  ;  the  bark  and 
fruit,  when  wounded,  exude  a  milky  juice ;  tho 
leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  and  entire,  five  or  six 
inches  long  and  two  or  three  broad,  smooth  and 
shining  011  the  upper  surface  ;  the  fruit  resembles  a 
large  orange  in  external  appearance,  and  consists  of 
woody  fibres,  radiating  from  Uie  centre,  and  termin- 
ating in  a  granulated  surface. 

FOX,  John  Joseph,  a  celebrated  C.ennan  contra- 
puntist and  composer  of  sacred  nod  theatrical  music, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Leopold  I.,  Joseph 
"    "id  Charles  VI.,  was  bum  in  Sliria  about  the  year 

.  ami  Ii.  Li  the  office  of  imperial  chapel  -master 

ienna  for  about  forty  years.  Claries  VI. 
esteemed  him  so  much,  as  to  cause  the  gouty  old 

to  be  carried,  cm  n  litter,  from  V  ienna  to  Prague 
(1723),  to  superintend  an  opera  at  tlie  coronation 
festival.  Fux  liad  great  influence  on  the  musical 
taste  of  bis  time,  by  his  com  positions.  His  sacral 
uusic  is  still  esteemed,  particularly  a  miaa  canon- 
ea,  which  was  published  in  Leipsic. 

FYT,  John,  a  Dutch  painter,  liorn  at  Antwerp, 
G25.  The  year  ni  his  .I1111I1  is  nol.  known.  There. 
re  pictures  by  him  as  early  as  I6SS.  His  subjects 
tere  eliietly  game.  lieasH.  hinls,  fruit,  flowers,  bass- 
reliefs.  He  painted  mui-li  m  uli  Kehens,  James  Jor- 
daens,  and  Th.  Willebort ;  and  his  pencil  was  so 
prolific,  that  alnio-t  every  iinporlant  eollection  of 
paintings  has  some  of  his  productions.  His  draw- 
ing is  highly  natural,  ami  yet  ele»ant ;  his  coloiuing. 
glowing  and  vigorous  ;  the  colours,  especially  in 
the  light,  laid  on  richly.  In  all  these  qualities,  he 
rivals  lie  Vnes  and  Snjders.  lie  was  also  distin- 
yui-hed  for 'kill  in  the  Hrtiil' etching.  Ilepiiblislied, 
"A2,  two  series  of  representations  of  animals. 

I  Kouing  was  his  scholar. 


.   ...r    ^.entli    letter    in    the    English    alpliabet. 
If  we  bend  the  tongue  ■"  *■  '■■  B— ■■  -"  "— h   ••  '"■■'■ 


C;   U,e 


e  tcoigne  mi  n^  in  K 1  in  ;■.[,  j.rtli.  wiiuti 
r:r~*n,  d^a>»?t  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  produce  a 
mad  hy  breathing  and  lowering  tlie  tongue,  the 
toand  is  called,  in  English,  Imrd  g.  If  we  press  the 
taupe  against  tlie  ronf  in  the  same  way,  and  expire 
without  changing  its  posit  km,  we  produce  the  strong 
Ganaan  guttural,  as  in  ucA.or  the  Spanish,  as  in 
ai»iret-.  If  we  press  the  tongue  to  the  roof  in  the 
nn  way,  only  a  little  more  towards  the  lips,  the 
Guttural  is  produced,  which  appears  in  the  tlcrman 


th  and  trteAen.  If,  with  the  tongue  thus  situated, 
.ve  breathe  more  softly,  we  produce  the  Germany, 
or  the  English  y,  as  in  yellau:  If  we  press  the  point 
of  the  tongue  against  the  front  |inrt  of  the  roof,  and 
imrlly  against  the  gum,  the  sound  produced  is  the 
Kiin|isli"iv,/i»  g,  as  iii  geni,  or  the  Italian  ge.  This 
erence  in  the  mode  of  producing  these 
the  reason  that  tlie  character  g  has  been 
press  all  of  them  in  different  languages, 
and  several  of  them  in  the  same  languages,  ti  is 
nearly  connected  with  C  (as  in  hi),  from  which  it 
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originated:  hence  it  was  called  nova  rvHnonan*  liy  (  temple,  1*  fore  it  could  be  liiinit  by  the  <f  j!iiirn  of 
I)  touted,  1.  J?,  I*age  417,  I'utuvh.  '1'he  Romans  I  XehucliaducAiar,  ami  the  temple  uttrml  it*  trmn 
began  to  use  it  late,  ;uul,  therefore,  rand  g  arc  often  •  lament.  He  once  limned  Levuiiliaii.  and.  with  the 
written  for  each  other,  as  (iaiux  for  Cain*.  The.  '  ussistnnce  ofiiod,  conquered  him.  AivordmgtoDV 
Romans  ulso  sometimes  used  it  for  //.  before  g%  from  ,  Moluinuncdan  theolnsy,  he  is  tmt»  of  lit*-  f«»ur  aag*i« 
the  < i reek,  ns  aiftfrtit*.  for  angHu*,  iggrrunt  for  :  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  l)eity.  employed  in  writ- 
iiigrrunt ;  antl  even  llphi  las  writes  gi*  lor  tig.  as  '  nig  the  tti  vine  decrees,  and  theangfl  of  rerrJauon, 
for  instance.  /Vt'e  for  Jittgrr,  a ivuggrlgn  for  miner-  '  in  which  ca|»ucity  he  dictated  the  whole  Koran  (u 
///////,  titfitiu  tor  tungur.  1  he  sound  of  »#\  or  i\  very  I  Mohammed.  He  once  caught  away  Midiaaawd, 
nearly  approaches  that  of  guy  am!  we  often  tindthein    and  truns|H>ricd  him  so  rapidly  thn»iu*h  tiw  ir« 


interchanged  ;  for  instance,  H'illinm  or  IVtUflm 
into  Umllanmr  or  (iui/tirbutt,  I 'asm  into  (itntwn  ; 
and  Spaniards,  when  they  are  unable  to  pronounce 
the  English  ?#\  often  use  i,r«  instead,  and  say  ^/«r  for 
vr.  \\  e  I  u  in  I  it  add,  that  Wales  is  called,  in  French, 
Guilts.  A  numeral  (i  was  anciently  u«cd  for  -too. 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  4O,000.  (i,  in  music,  is 
the  nominal  of  the  fifth  note  in  the  natural  diatonic 
sen le  of  C,  and  to  which  (Initio  applied  the  mono 
syllable  to  I.  It  is  also  one  of  the  names  of  the  high- 
est cliff. 

(iAHALIS  (Cumte  dr  (iufm/ix,  mt  Enfrrfirns  sur 
let  Science*  tetwtrt)  ;  a  French  romance  of  tin-  lust 
p.irt  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  uuthor  of  which, 
ttie  abbe  de  Villars,  a  relation  of  the  antiquary  Mont- 
faiicon,  born  in  the  year  lo'40.  was  shot  in  1H75, 
while  on  a  journey,  by  one  of  his  relations.  In  this 
romance,  he  exposed  the  cabala  (<j.  v.)  to  riilicule, 
the  friends  of  which  accused  him  of  having  atlaekcd 
holy  subjects,  and  he  wa.s  forbiildeu  to  enter  the 
pulpit.  The  romance  was  founded  on  the  f'hiarv  drl 
Gubincttn  of  1  lorry.  A  renowned  adept,  the  count  of 
(ialwlis,  is  represented  as  having  found  in  the  author 
capacity  to  understand  the  secrets  of  the  cabala,  and 
therefore  explains  to  him  the  secret  science,  in  Ave 
conversations.  This  would,  probably,  be  known  only 
to  those  who  had  occupied  themselves  withthe  history 
of  the  mystical  philosophy  of  the  Calm  lists,  (inostics, 
and  New  I'latonists,  tliat  mixture  of  Oriental  poesy, 
(ireek  philosophy,  and  Christian  religion,  if  modern 
poets  laid  not  drawn  many  of  their  fictions  from  the 
demonology  here  set  forth.  "The  immeasurable 
space  between  the  earth  and  the  heavens/'  said  the 
count,  *'  has  many  nobler  inhabitants  than  bin  Is  and 
insects  ;  the  wide-extended  sea  has  other  guests  than 
fishes  ;  the  depths  of  the  earth  are  not  for  the.  mole 
alone  ;  and  the  element  of  lire,  far  nobler  tlian  the 
three  others,  is  not  made  to  remain  useless  and  unoc- 
cupied." After  this  introduction  conies  the  theory  of 
the  four  spirits  of  the  elements,  which  are  the  Sylphs 
(spirits  ot  air),  the  I'udines  (spirits  of  water),  the 
tiiiomes  (spirits  of  earth),  a  nil  the  Salamanders 
(spirits  of  lire).  How  welcome  such  a  system  of 
pucumutology  was  to  the  poets,  whom  the  Christian 
religion  hail  deprived  of  their  mythological  machin- 
ery, without  a  Hording  an  adequate  substitute  in  the 
fairies  and  magician*,  and  how  much  romantic  poetry 
has  gained  by  it,  is  evident.  This  system  furnished 
IN>pe  witli  the  machinery  which  lie  has  employed  with 
so  much  elegance  ami  ellcct  in  his  Kupcof  the  Lock. 

(iAltllhS.     See  lint-hrr*. 

(iAHUIKL  (Aero  §§/  timl) ;  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish mythology,  one  of  the  seven  archangels  who  inter- 
preted to  the  prophet  Daniel  his  dreams.  He  is 
introduced  in  the  story  of  Tobias.  According  to  the 
llihlical  history,  he  announced  to  Zacliarias  the  birth 
of  .John,  and  to  Mary  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The 
rabbins  say.  he  is  the  angel  of  death  for  the  Israel- 
ites, and  all  the  souls  of  that  nation  an'  delivered  to 
him  by  the  interior  receivers  of  spirits,  or  angels 
whose  side  business  it  is  to  receive  a  certain  spirit, 
and  who.  after  delivering  it  up,  ipiit  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  (Jaliricl   is  a  prince  of  fire. 


heavens,  that,  on  his  return,  lie  found  a  vmri  yrt  in 
the  ad  of  fulling,  which  he  had  overturned  on  hit 
departure. 

GADFLY.     See  iEttrns. 

<;  AKL.     The  tlael  belonged  to  the  jrrent  nuuv? 
of  Celts,  a  nation  formerly  inhabiting  a  great  eaieat 
of  country,  of  uncertain  origin.     Their  name  b  u>» 
rived,  by  some,  from  the  Teutonic  word  f fallen,  pea* 
nounced    J 'alien,  signifying  to  wander,  as  it  also 
VVallia  or  (iallia,  VamlaLs,  Walloons  if  anil  v  or  v 
are  often  exchanged  for  each  other ;  see  the  aniria 
IS),     It  is  stip|H)sctl  to  have  been  given  then  oa  ac- 
count of  their  ancient  emigrations  in  Asia  and  Italy. 
(£.#>*,  i,  33.  38,  Hi ;   Ftor.  *,  II.)     From  (iaul.lhrj 
jmsMtl  over  into  llritnin  and  tlie  adjiicrnC  tsiaads. 
I  he  ancient  Scots  or  Irish  were  of  the  same  onfria, 
as  were  also  the   U'elsh,  as  the  name   Wain  {m 
rrench,    fiallr*)    indicates.     Ipper   Italy,    fan  ef 
(iermany,  down  along  the  Danube  to  Panumua  aai 
lllyricuui,  and   Helvetia,   were   occupied  by   lass? 
colonies.     At  Uie  period  when  history  first  giTrtasy 
account  of  them,  they  were  not  without  traces  07 
civilization,  as  ap|iears  from  tlie  singular  relijricu  sf 
the  Uruids.  tlie  MHigs  of  the  banls.  and  a  kjndi  " 
and  religious  orguiiiiatkui   existing! 
which,  in  c«>nsequeiice  of  the  disunion  of  their  i 
irave  way  before  the  Roman  power.    tJnr  thhe  ef 
them  advanced  as  far  as  Greece,  Thrace.  Asia  Miast, 
and  nunle  themselves  formidable  under  the  maw  sf 
(Salatians.     (Pant.  Mi.  3)     In  France,  pns#, 
but  few  of  tlie  ancient  (Jacls  sunived.    At  aa  esny 
p<*riod,  they  were  prevsetl  on  one  side  liy  the  IUifli— 
aial  Kymri  ;  on  tlie  otlier.  liy  tlie  Komans,  and,  atmOy. 
overpowentl  by  the  Herman  trdies.    Traces  of  taea 
remained  only  in  n'mote  ami  retired  distrirts.  at  ia 
Ireland,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  Highlaaafsf 
Scotland.     See  (iuul. 

Garlic*  or  />*/*,  is  the  name  of  that  dialect  of  aw 
ancient  Celtic  language,  which  is  spnkea  ia  few 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Accorduig  to  the  opsswiaf 
antiquarians,  tlie  Celtic,  at  the  tune  of  the  JUswi 
invasion,  was  universally  spoken  orer  the  wist  af 
Kurope.  Though  it  Ls  diviile«l  into  a  variety  of  sw> 
lects  yet  they  all  sluiw  tlie  clearest  proof*  of  a  cw> 
inou  origin.  The  most  remarkable  dialerU  efwi 
Celtic  still  in  existence,  are  tlu*  (iaelir.  the  Wda\ 
the  Mauks,  the  Irish.  Another  dutlect.theConaw* 
was  spoken  within  the  memory  of  man.  (Set  sw 
liitrtidurtiun  to  Mackintosh's  Hutory  s/  JTajawil 
1  o  this  list  may  be  auMcd  the  thalect  spukea  if  ow 
natives  of  the  prov ince  of  llretagne,  in  France.  Tht 
(iaelic,  which,  fn>m  a  \ariety  of  causes, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  its  original  purity,  a 
expressive,  and  copious.  It  derives  no 
from  tlie  language*  either  of  Greece  or  House,  uwa 
which  it  diilers  in  its  structure  and  fitrnatioav  Hav- 
ing affixes  and  prefixes,  it  greatly  n  iiinhhi  w> 
Hebrew,  particularly  in  tlie  inflexions  of  its  BSW» 
and  verbs.  Like  the  lumU-ni  Frencfi,  it  knows  sutf 
two  genders,  masculine  «ji>t  feminine.  If  ever  WJ 
(iaelic  (•ossesM'd  bii  ulphubet  («culiar  to  itseiC  as 
tmces  of  it  now  remain.  Nor  can  it  bowxofow/ 
original   literary  production,  unless   the   mens  of 


who  presitles  over  thunder  and  the  rij>ening  of  fruits.  |  Ossiun  be  alloweil  to  form  aneiceptieo. 
liy  tho  command  of  Jehovah,   he  set  hre  to  the  i  tares  and  other  religious  books  have  been 
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or  the  use  of  ih*  inhabitants  of  ihe 
More  than  Iwo-thlrds  of  the  names  of 
nutted  kingdom  of  Grant  Britain  and 
"Celtic  origin.  Not  ninny  years  since, 
opened  iu  London,  for  tlic  performance 
•itp  in  Gaelic,  according  to  the  fornrs 

•le  of.    See  Gaudin. 

i  Neapolitan   fortress,  on  the  gulf 

S»  3sC  E.,  lit.  41"  3  N.,  Willi    10,300 

the  swofd  bishop,  and  is  situated 
leagues  from  Rome,  and  twelve  from 

a     promontory,  which,  according 
ii.  I.),  lias  its  name  from  Caieta,  t 
■v     It  was  founded  before  Rome,  and 
lime  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roiiimi 
iblkan  constitution.     It  was  afterwards 
hikes,  who  acknowledged  Ule  pope  as 
ml.     Gaeta  us  of  "nc  the  stron^e-t  lor- 
ope,  as  it  can  be  attacked  by  land  only 
lMhmiis.     The  environs  of  this  sne' 
rating,  and  the  many  pretty  villas     _ 
lie  ancient  Roman*  built  man;  country 
otig  the  fertile  coast)  render  the  whole 
its  vineyards  mid  olive-gardens,  eery 

iln:  middle  Kges,  Gaela  was  besiegrti 
rerrtKularly  in  1 135,  by  kiricr  Alphouso 
In  modem  times,  it  has  sustained  three 
rges  ;  in  1703,  when  it  was  taken  by 
■■  Austrian*,  after  a  siege  of  tlirec 
34,  when  it  surrendered,  after  a  siege 
,  to  the  united  nnny  of  trance.  Spain, 
It  was  besieged  in  1 806,  by  the.  Frencli. 
nee  of  Hesse- I'll ilinpsihnl  refused  to 
tier  the  capture  of  Naples.  He  was 
ii  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Sicily,  and 
iered  Jul;  ISIh,  after  a  siege  of  five 

IDE  (Italian.  Gagliorda);  an  ancient 
of  a  sportive  character  and  lively 
;  air  of  which  was  in  triple  time.  It 
',  because  it  was 


ime  originally  ii 

lea  rn,,„. 

>  MET  EH  (mitk-mtaime).  invented  by 

x.     The  first  degree  snows  all  pure 

round,  milk  with  a  fourth  Water;  the 

ith  a  third  water;  the  fourth,  milk 
iter.  Every  one  knows  thai  the  milk 
irds  the  end.  than  at  the  bi 'r=iuniiig  of 

The  milk  of  n  pregnant  cow,  too,  is 
it  of  one  which  bus  just  begun  to  In' 

.e  quality  of  butler  in  the  milk.  The 
in-,  therefore,  to  be  uncertain. 

:  in  heathen  mythology,  daughter  of 
tori..  The  Cyclops  Polyphemus  per- 
ils love  the  cliaruiiw;  nymph,  tluineli 
lint:  but  ridicule  in  return.  The  lair 
.  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her  affection,  and 
on  lier  account ;  for  rolyplienius.  *ur- 
n  tender  embraces,  and  mad  with  jcul- 

rock  at  them,  which  dashed  Acis  in 
Galutea  escaped  into  the  sea.  Acis 
ed  into  a  fountain,  mid  battened  to 
ruini  safer  region. 
;  a  part  of  1'hniria  Major,  inhabited 
.ns.  a  miMnre  of  Grcik.  ,nd  (.mi,. 
:  also  tilt  name  GuUagre  i     .  a  I 

Via  /-n  rfen.  or  MM-y  liny,,  niii-rr-- 

t.e  hcuii  us.  IVuiiii;!  in  .  i  ■.  ■  ■  .  ■ 
■ele-lio!  sphere.  It  li  ll II [Bald  la  Ihl 
zliptic  al  about  an  anjrlc  nfMiJ.  and 


Gemini,  Canis  Major,  mid  the  slop,  where  it  appears 
most  brilliant  in  suuthcrii  la  I  in  ides ;  it  then  passes 
through  the  feet  of  the  Centaur,  tha  Cross,  the 
southern  Triangle,  and  returns  towards  the  north  by 
the  Altar,  the  tail  of  Hie  Scorpion,  and  the  arc  of 
Sagittarius,  where  it  divides  into  two  Irmtrches,  pass- 
ing through  Aquila,  Sagitln,  the  Swan,  Serpentarius, 
the  head  of  Cepheiis,  and  returns  into  Cassiopeia. 
The  ancients  had  111:1111  singular  ideas  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon;  but  modern  astronomers  hare 
l.i":;  iillriliiiteil  it  t..>  11  g.reai  (is-emlihiiie  of  stars,  and 
doctor  Herschel  has  confirmed  these  conjectures, 
having  discovered,  in  a  spare  of  alioiit  15u  long,  by 
•da  bnifld.no  less  than  50.000  stars.     This,  however. 


"(tiers,  thai  u(  dm  lor  I  ler-ehel,  which  is  very  ir 
esting.  He  supposes  the  sidereal  universe  to  lie 
distributed  into  nebula?  and  clusters  of  stars,  and  tlte 
Milky  Way  [o  be  that  particular  cluster  in  which 
our  sun  is  placed.  In  a  paper  on  the  construction  of 
the  heavens,  doctor  Herschel  savs.it  is  very  proba- 
ble,  that  Hie  great  stratum,  railed  the  Milky  Hay,  is 
that  in  which  the  sun  is  placed,  Iboueh  perhaps  not 
iu  the  centre  of  it"  thickness,  but  nut  far  from  the 
place  where  some  smaller  stratum  branches  from  it. 
Such  a  supposition  will  satisfactorily,  and  with  great 
simplicity,  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
Milky  Way,  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  is 
no  other  than  the  appearance  nf  the  projection  of  tile 
stars  contained  in  Ibis  stratum  and  its  secondary 
branch.  Doctor  Herschel  then  solves  a  general 
problem  for  computing  the  length  of  the  visual  ray. 
The  telescope  which  he  11-el  will  reach  to  stars  497 
times  the  distance  of  Sinus.  Now.  Sirius  cannot  bo 
nearer  than  100.000  y  190,000,000  miles  ;  therefore 
doctor  Herschel '5  telescope  will  at  least  reach  to 
100,000  x  190.000,000  X  497  miles.      And  doctor 

Herschel  says,  that  in  the  1 1  crowded  part  of  the 

Milky  Way,  be  has  hail  fields  of  view  that  contained 
no  less  than  SSS  stars,  and  these  were  continued  for 
many  minutes,  so  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  be  has 
seen  IIO.OOO  stars  pass  through  the  field  of  view  of 
ii  telescope  of  duly  1:7  aperture ;  and,  at  another 
time,  in  forty-one  minute*,  lie  saw  2oS,«»  stars  pass 
through  tin-  field  of  bis  telescope.  Every  improve- 
ment in  his  tele-cope  discovered  slurs  not  seen 
before,  so  that  there  appears  no  bounds  to  their 
imlier.  or  to  the  extent  of  the  universe. 
BALSA,  Sr.Ki.ics,  or  BERV1U9  SLILPICICS 1 
iceessor  of  Nero,  born  B.  C  4,  of  the  ancient  and 
rehhrati'd  family  of  the  Snlpicii.  He  wits  made 
pretor  before  he  hud  rendu  d  the  lawful  age,  then 
governor  of  Aquitruiia,  and.  a  year  after,  consul, 
'aiigula  appointed  liiiu  general  in  Germany.  He 
0011  repulsed  the  Germans  who  had  invaded  Gaul. 
111]  restored  tire  tuicienl  military  discipline.  After 
lie  death  of  fa  lieu  Li,  he  eau-ed  his  troops  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Claudius,  who  received  him,  for  this 
'  'e,  anions;  his.  um-l  confidential  friends,  and  sent 
is  pi'iKTJiisul.  or  Africa,  where  great  confusion 
ileil.  In  two  years.  Gallia,  restored  order,  oh- 
1  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  was  received 
.;  the  priesisof  Augustus,  lie  lived  afterwards 
iremeiit  till  the  middle  of  Nero's  reign,  that  lie 
avoid  e veiling  siispieiini.  Nero  nppoiiiled  him 
nor  of  llispania  1  arraeoneiisi- ;  but  soon  after 
le  so  exasperated  against  him.  that  tie  ordered 
1  be  secretly  assa-iiinted.  Galbnthen  revolted 
st  the  emperor,  but  became  iumli  11!  in  great 
ilties.  when  ueiv.  arrived  of  the  death  of  Nbiti 
I.  'in);  and  he  himself  was  chosen  emperor  l,y 
returiun  cohorts  in  Hume.      Andsissador?  bom 
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the  senate  made  known  to  him  his  elevation.     He 
went  directly  to  Home,  and  caused  several  insurgents 
to  \m  executed.     Hy  this  act.  as  well  as  l>y  hi-  in- 
dulgence* to  his  friends,  whom  he  siitlcred  to  nile  him 
absolutely,  ami  hy  his  exclusive  avarice,  he  excited  ' 
universal  displeasure.     Scarcely  liuil he  entered  upon 
his  second  consulship,  when  the  U'^iuii^  in  I'pper 
Germany  revolted  against  him.     This  induced  him 
to  choose  a  colleague  in  the  government,  under  the 
name  ol  an  adopted  son.     Instead  of  <  Hho.  who  was  - 
favoured  hy  t ho  soldiery,  he  selected  I'ivo  Liciiiiauus.  ! 
who  was  lulled  by  them  on  account  of  his  rigid  %  ir-  ' 
tue.     <  Hho,  offended  hy  this  neglect,  re>olvetl  lo  tret  | 
possession  of  the  throne  by  tone  of  arms*.     The  prc- 
torian  cohorts  first  declared  themselves  in  his  favour,  J 
and  Galha,  attempting  in  vain  to  restore  order,  was 
uttacked  and  slain  A.  J).  tW.     He  was  se\eiity-two 
years  old,  and  had  reigned  three  months. 

G ALBA MM  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  buhuii 
galbiinifrrnm,  a  shrubby  plant,  lielonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  HmbeUifvne*  and  is  usually  imported  from 
Syria,  Persia,  and'  lite  East  Indies.  Ttte  galbanuin 
of  commerce,  however,  is  perhaps  obtained  from 
several  species  of  bubon.  This  gum-resin  comes  in 
large,  soft,  ductile  masses,  of  a  whitish  colour,  be- 
coming yellowish  with  age,  and  possessing  an  acrid, 
bitter  taste,  with  a  strong,  disagreeable  odour.  In 
its  medical  properties,  it  is  intermediate  lietween 
ammoniac  and  asaftrtida,  which  arc  likewise  the 
products  of  plants  of  the  same  natural  order.  At 
present,  it  is  rarely  used,  but  in  combination 
with  other  articles,  it  forms  some  officinal  prepara- 
tions. 

GALEN,  Ci..\rniCH  ;  a  Greek  physician,  born 
A.  D.  i:)l,atPergaimis,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  rather, 
Nicon,  an  able  architect  and  mathematician,  gave 
him  a  careful  education,  and  destined  him  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  After  liaving  enjoyed  the  in- 
structions of  several  renowned  physicians,  Galen 
visited  Lycia,  Palestine,  and  Alexandria,  tlien  the 
capital  of  the  literary  world.  He  attended  particu- 
larly to  anatomy,  and  returned  to  Pergamus,  his 
native  city,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  where  he 
received  a  public  appointment.  A  sedition  induced 
him,  when  thirty-four  years  of  age,  to  go  to  Home, 
where  lie  acquired  great  celebrity  by  lus  successful 
cures,  and  hy  his  skill  in  prognostics.  He  also 
drew  upon  himself  the  envy  of  the  other  physicians 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
delivery  of  his  anatomical  lectures,  and  finally  to  go 
to  Greece,  just  as  a  contagious  disease  broke  out  in 
Rome.  He  travelled  through  \arioas  countries  to 
investigate  the  most  remarkable  production*  of  na- 
ture and  different  medicines,  and  a  year  after,  he  was 
invited  to  Aquileia  by  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurc- 
lins  and  Lucius  Verus.  Here  he  prcjiured  the  Thr- 
r/fffyf.  Galen  liad  brent  merit  as  a  physician  and 
philosopher,  especially  hy  completing  tiie  empirical 
pathology,  and  laying  the  louiii  la  lion  for  a  just  theory 
of  sensation,  and  the  peculiar  animal  functions  of  the 
Imdy.  His  writings  give  evidence  of  deep  reflec- 
tion, as  well  as  an  historical  knowledge  of  the  old 
Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  and  extend  to  every 
department  of  medicine.  Numerous  us  those  extant 
are.  we  have  now  only  a  part  of  his  production*  ; 
for  many  were  burnt  when  his  house  in  Koine  was 
consumed.  Aci-onliiii;  to  i'ahriciiij,  we  ha\c  eighty- 
two  genuine  writing  of  Gaien,  eighteen  manifestly 
spurious,  fragment*  of  nineteen  which  an.'  lost,  and  a 
i-nmiiieiitary  on  eighteen  work**  by  Hip|>oemles.  (if 
his  1(M  works,  fitly  me.lical  and  IIS  mostly  philoso- 
phical.  are  mentioned  in  the  ItibluJlucu  of  Fabric  ins. 
1'tic  oldest  and  most  complete  edition,  in  Greek 
only,  is  the  A  Mine.  I. i';'.'i.  folio,  which  was  followed 
lu  Ui*  (luck  eii.iii'i)  of  l$iislc.  UMi,  folio,  and  the 


Grnrco-Latin  one,  in  13  folio  volumes  l»y  Rtn  <  tar 
tier,  with  tile  works  of  Hippocrates  atkird.  I'ur**, 
lo7U.  In  IHI'l.  OjiM'tor  Kuhii.  in  l.ei|*ic.  undriwA 
a  new  edition  in  Greek  and  I. at  111. 

GALKN,  Ciii(is!<M')it.K  |)kunh\ut<  \.i\,  the  w»p 
like  bishop  of  Marnier,  from  ;ai  awn  111  family  of 
U  estphalia.  at  first  entered  the  nnliLiry  srmrp. 
which  he  aflerwanls  left  for  the  church.  In  !»**».  he 
w;ih  clioseu  prince-bishop  of  Munster.  hut  v&« 
olili<;ed  lo  besiege  the  city  on  account  of  the  "ppmi* 
tioii  1  if  the  citizens.  He  cunquered  it  in  16ol,aad 
built  a  citadel  to  Mi-urc  his  power.  In  1664.  he  was 
ap[H>inietl  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  imprrml  artsy 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  In  tiie  lolly  ing 
year  he  took  up  unns  for  England  against  tbr  Data, 
and  gained  many  advantages  over  them.  Peace  was 
concluded  in  luoTj,  by  the  mediation  nt  Louis  XIV. 
In  1072,  the  war  broke  out  anew,  in  cnoarquracv  of 
some  territory  which  Holland  withheld  from 
In  alliance  with  France,  he  took  from  tbr  I 
States  several  cities  ami  strong  holds.  The 
having  compelled  him  to  conclude  a  peace,  be 
himself  with  Denmark  against  Sweden,  and 
new  conquests.  In  1674,  he  formed  an  alliaaci 
Spain,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Dutch  troop*.  He  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  enterprise,  one  of  the  gnmV 
est  generals  of  his  time,  an  adroit  diplomatist  m  me 
school  of  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  and,  if  be  had  asa* 
sessed  as  much  power  as  courage,  might  have  mv 
come  a  second  Alexander.  He  died  Sept.  19,  119% 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

GALENA,  in  mineralogy  ;  the  sulpburet ef  leal 
found  both  in  masses,  ami  ciritallised.  The 
form  of  its  crvstals  is  a  cube ;  its  colour  Is 
gray,  like  lead,  but  brighter  ;  lustre, 
ture,  foliated ;  fragments,  cubical ;  soft, 
specific  gravity,    7*22  to  7*587  ;     ~ 
nitric  ami  muriatic  acids ;    it 
to  83  lead,  and  from  0*8ti  to    lfi 
ally  some  silver,  and  sometimes  also 
iron,  and  bismuth.     Uefbre  the  blow-pipe,  it 
decrepitates,  and   on  cJiarroal  is 
melted,  yielding  a  globule  of  metallic 
times  the  silver  is  in  the  proportion  of 
forty,  or  even  more  than  100  ounces  to  a  ton  of  sJm 
ore.     It  is  then  worked  as  an  ore  of  silver,  sal 
called  ar£vn ttfi  run*  galrna.     The  varieties  comma* 
ing   the    uu^i  silver,  do  not  posses*  the  as, 
lustre,  nor  the  palest  colour.    In  met,  they  are  1 
times  blackish-gray.     Galena  is  sometimes 
nated  by  silex  ami  lime.     Some  vane  tie* 
yield  more  tluin  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  leau. 
phuret  of  lead  occurs  in  primitive   and 
mountains,  but  is  more  frequently  found  ia  an 
rocks,  especially   in  compact  limestone.     I«- 
sometimes  alternate  with  shell  limestone.     I» 
at m»  been  found  in  lieds  of  coal,  ami  As  veiai 
limes  contain  biuunen.     Sulphuret  of 
tutes  Utls  and  veins  both  of  which 
very  extensive.     It  is  found,  more  or 
country.     In  Knirland,  it  is  very 
widely  disjierscd  over  the  I'nited  States  of  Al 
The  mines  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the  North-* 


territory,  are  very  rich.     'I  lie  deposit  of  aaie* 
which  the  mines  of  Missouri  are  situated, »  evid 
one  «if  the  most  extensive  uml  im|«inanl  I 
discovered.     Most  of  the  lead  of  rommerce  r 
taiued  from  galena,    and  usually  cimuuns  a 
siUcr.     '1  he  annual  produce  of  all  the  lead  au 
Great  llritain  is  I  )e  I  ween  4;">.<»»»  and  48JO0 
ami  is  oltLuuietl  chiefly  from  galena.     Sf 

tiAI.KNA  is  an  infant  town  in  the  stale  of 
situated  near  the  nnrth-wt»t  angle  of  ihe< 
mouth  of  the  Fever  river,  on  the  Missia*tp|a.    It  ■ 
the  Mai  <\f  very  rich  and  |Kroiliictive  lead 
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of  whirl,  constitutes  almost  Uie  only  occupa- 
tnluJiilaiits:.  In  the  year  18S9,  lead  lo 
of  111,000,000  pounds  was  taken  fnim 

is.  Sec  JnabaptUts. 
bAl.lAM.  F«dis.so.  an  luilinu  abbe",  cele- 
le*U»l  (*  hi*  wic  *nj  writings,  was  burn  in  the  year 
□A  u  CUMli  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  his 
titer,  a  nobleman,  was  assessor  of  the  royal  court  of 
■attoa.  He  was  educated  under  the  rare  of  his 
and*,  the  amrhbishop  of  Tiirentum,  mid  applied  to 
tfWudj  of  Uie  law.  A  humorous  collection  of  verses, 
no  It*  ilraili  of  tin-  public  iiccnlioner,  in  ridicule 
'if  the  tuntomol  Hi  1 1-  MtebrMta  I  lie  deaUl  of  eminent 
ixnoD  bj  lhe  academy  Ueglt  r'muli.  first  made  him 
kuowti  a*  a  writer.  Thij  was  not  long  after  fol- 
lowed by  hb>  ceh-ljrated  work  Tniltata  ileita  Mnoet'i, 
which  vat  published  in  the  year  t"60.  He  soon 
■fur,  by  (lie  desire  of  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  under- 
took *  miton-ltun  of  specimens  of  the  various  matter 
thrown  up  by  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  a  catalogue  of  whicil 
■w  ]*l.l«lwd  in  ITT8.  This  collection  lie  sent  to 
He  pop*,  n-nd  on  one  of  the  boxes  was  inscribed, 
laiiww  paler,  far  vl  lapidei  itli  panel  fiant 
Ulul;  &th<v,  comiiuuu!  that  these  stones  be  made 
wad);  tile  pope  took  the  hint,  and  gave  him  D  living 
if  MOdursts.  jwr  annum.  In  1750,  he  was  appointed 
•nrrtary  lo  the  French  embassy,  and  soon  took  a 
Wmg  lint  among  the  wits  arid  eminent  men  of 
rim.  During  iiia  residence  in  France,  he  composed 
Aaaoutions  upon  Horace,  and  Dialogues  on  the 
I  on  Trade,  written  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
laj  fcaaeiportatioii  of  corn,  then  recently  adopted 
<tkk«Ws  l»  encourage  agriculture.  On  his  re- 
'jhi  b>  Napies,  in  lTJB,tt*  kept  up  a  correspondence 
»*•  Uie  nuwt  distinguished  men  of  France ;  and 
taW  — uuacript  letters  form  nine  thick  volumes  in 
•a.  Hedird.  lotided  with  honours  and  offices,  and 
n»tsB«J  of  very  genera!  esteem,  on  the  30th  Oct., 
I"I7,  in  hi*  fifty-ninth  year.  Besides  the  works  ai- 
rway merit  kmrd.  lie  is  the  author  of  Treatises  on  the 
Hate  Propensities  or  Inclinations  of  Men,  or,  the 
tnadplea  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations,  de- 
<W*d  from  the  Poems  of  Horace  ;  on  the  Duties  of 
Pontes  to  other  belligerent  Powers  ;  and  on  the 
Napoiitan  Dialect. 

CAL1CIA  and  LODOMIR1A,  a  kingdom  of  the 

Aeoian  munan  hy,  i-  Uunidcd  mi  the  W.  by  Austrian 

fcfcn*.  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Poland,  acid  on  the  S. 

kj  Hungary.      These  two  countries  were  duchies. 

"tra  dependent  on  Hungary,  and  afterwards  be- 

Wn>§  to  Poland,  until  lliey  fell  lo  Austria,  on  the 

tinous  partition    of  Poland,   in    1772,   and,   with 

*!«r  provinces,  formerly  belonging  to  Little  Po- 

W,  were  erected  into  a  kingdom.      In  176o,  the 

BfckosriBa,    which    Imd    bekneje.l  to  Austria  since 

I7T7,  was  added.      By  the  peace  of  Vienna,   in 

'W.  Austria    ceded  to   Saxony  all   Western   or 

WCalicia.  a  district  round  the  city  of  Cracow, 

I     *a  me  circle  of  Zamoski,  in  East  Galicia  (20,000 

'tare  miles,  with  l,41(rjQJM  inhalii Units);  to  Russia 

*k  ceded  3500  square  miles  of  Old  Galicia.  with 

•0,000  inhabitants.     The  peace  of  Paris  of  1811 

titcred  things,  for  the  most   part,  to  their  former 

*».      At   present,    the  country    comprises  32.500 

"pure  miles,  with  1.070,0  ■')  inhabitants.-    The  capi- 

*u  '«  Lcjcberg.     Tbe  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  and  pro- 

"*ic»  gram  for  export,  though  agriculture  is  in  a 

**dv  cute.      Honey  and  win  constitute  articles  of 

trade.      Black  cattle  are  nosed  in  great  numbers. 

•art  the  horses  are  valued  for  their  swiftness  and 

tuliKK.      The  horses  of  the  Uukowmn  are  parli- 

r*iarty  excellent  f.ir  light  cavalry.  Himaloes,  wolves, 

Cars,  eatse  of  all  kinds,  particularly  hares,  are  the 

*  [hi  animals  of  Uie  country  ;  there  are  also  beavers. 


which  here  live  a  wandering  life.  The  cochineal, 
insect  is  found,  mid  us.  .1  Cur  dyeing  scarlet.  Salt  is 
the  most  important  mineral.      It  is  found  111  nil  the 

salt  springs.  Iron  is  also  found  in  must  of  the 
mountains,  but  the  ore  is  not  very  rich.  The  river 
Bistricza  contains  gold.  Flints  of  a  fine  quality 
nnd  mineral  water;  are  Irniinl  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  country  is  divider)  into  nineteen 
circles.  The  governoient  is  administered  liy  tJie 
"  Galician  cliancery."  Lemberg  is  llie  neat  of  the 
provincial  government  nnd  of  u  court  of  appeal. 
Estates  have  exisicrl  in  linlicia  since  1775,  composed 
of  nobles  and  deputies  u(  the  liugest  cities.  The 
clergy  does  not  form  a  separate  estate,  bishops  ami 
abbots  being  comprised  in  the  noble  estate.  The 
estates  have  the  right  of  imposing  the  tines  demanded 
by  the  emperor,  mid  oinnik, na  n-preseutations  to  the 
government.  Seventeen  nrcll-olliccs  have  been 
erected  for  the  higher  nobility.  The  manufectures 
are  not  important.  The  established  religion  is  tbe 
CaUiolic.  An  archbish'ip  rcsl  Jf-s  nl  l.cintwre.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  Creeks  and  Armenians,  and 
Jews,  who  have  a  high  rabbi.  The  Lutherans,  who 
have  hiit-  ben  i  cidied  liifiilm!..  limn  die  lime  wlieii 
the  country  belonged  to  Poland,  have  a  superintend- 
ent at  Lemberg.  There  is  a  university  in  Lemberg, 
a  lyceum  in  Zamoski,  and  six  gymnasiums  in  the 

I..M.H.I 
Spain,  bom 

ria  and  Leon,  and  S.  by  Portugal,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Minho.  The  soil  in  general 
is  unequal,  and  tbe  country  mountainous,  with  some 
small  plains  on  the  sea  coast.  It  contains  sixty-four 
cities  and  towns,  but  few  considerable  ones,  32-tt 
parishes,  five  cathedral  chapters,  and  five  collegiate 
chapters,  ninety-eight  convents  and  several  abbeys. 
Santiago  Is  Uie  capital  of  the  province.  The  other 
principal  towns  are  Compostella,  Corunna,  Lugo, 
Orense,  Fermi,  and  Vigo.  Square  miles,  1 6.T30. 
Delabonle  gives  the  iniiuln-r  nf  iiilmliitaiits,  in  1807, 
as  1,315,800.  and  Minaim  estimates  them,  in  18^0, 
at  1,105,189.  'lhe  inhabitant-s  are  styleil  (lalteyus, 
and  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  quiet  and  hospitnblc 
disposition,  and  simplicity  ut'  nianiiei's.  dieir  counige, 
anil  industry.  As  a  very  large  portion  of  the  soil 
lielotit;s  to  the  clergy  anil  nubility,  great  numbers  of 
the  ti,ilici(iiis  go  to  the  large  cities  of  Spain  nnd  Por- 
tugal to  cam  a  subsistence  us  In  In  uurrs.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Cai/aiei,  Bu  ancient  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  country,  and  opposed  u  gallant  resist- 
ance to  the  Itomnns,  nnd,  in  714,  to  the  Moors.  In 
1 OUO,  this  province  was  creeled  into  a  kingdom,  by 
Ferdinand  the  Ureal,  kins  of  Leon  and  Castile  j  but 
the  in habi Units  in  the  mountains  paid  Utile  respect 
to  the  royal  authority.  In  1-17-1,  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  V„  il  was  made  a  province  of  Spain,  re- 
tiiinins  the  I  iile  of  a  kingdom. 

GALILEE,  in  Uie  time  of  our  Saviour,  Uie  most 
northern  province  of  I'ale-tii  e,  bounded  on  Uie  E. 
liy  the  river  Jurilan,  on  lhe  S.  by  Samaria,  on  the 
\Y.  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  I'lurnicia,  and  on 
the  N.  by  Syria  anil  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  was 
Inhabited  mostly  by  poor  fishermen.  As  the  cradle 
of  t.'hristianily.  tins  small  country  las  a  general  in- 
iere-l.  I  ten-  lay  Nni.'irelb.  in  n  Inch  Jo-n.  «n-  nh.- 
cated  ;  here  flowed  the  .lurlan.  on  whose  bunks  he 
began  his  ministry  and  collected  to-ether  his  disci- 
pi.  I  ;   hen-  m  (  ana,  where  ha  perixrmed  bis  first 

lii'i'l  on  nb.r'h  he,!leVei'-.|,|b!-,pi-eeepls',calledthe 
terwoami  the  imuat  (the  height  Is  nuff  cnlleil  the 
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Mount  of  Chrixf) ;  here  was  mount  Tidior,  where  liis 
disciples  saw  him  in  his  transfiguration.  The  iuliabi- 
tants  of  this  country,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  uml 
simplicity  of  manners,  were  dc«pised  by  the  Jew*, 
who.  by  way  of  contempt,  called  Christian*,  at  first, 
Halibut  tut,  liccniise  their  religion  particularly  pre- 
vailed in  (inlilee.  At  present,  C.nlilee,  with  the 
oilier  provinces  of  Palestine,  forms  a  part  of  the 
government,  of  Damascus,  hi  Syria  or  Soristau,  aiul 
languishes  under  Uie  we  it:  I  it  of  Turkish  oppression, 
liedoiiiiisand  hordes  of  ro  1)1  >ers  swarm  in  the  desolated 
valleys,  and  only  a  few  holy  places  are  Mill  guarded 
by  a  few  oppressed  Christians. 

(iALILKI,  (i.M.n.Ko,  who  has  pained  inimor- 
tnlity  by  his  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  was 
'"  lx>ny  1;}(M,  at  IMmi.  His  father.  Viiiccuio  (ialilci, 
a  nobleman  of  Florence,  caused  him  to  he  instructed 
in  the  ancient  langiia pes,  draw ing;,  and  music,  ami 
he  very  early  showed  a  strong  inclination  to 
mechanical  Uilmurs.  In  1581,  (iulileo  entered  the 
university  of  1'isa,  to  alteiNl  lectures  on  medicine 
and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  The  latter,  loaded 
with  scholastic  rubbish,  even  then  disgusted  him, 
and  he  afterwards  became  its  declared  adversary. 
That  siiirit  of  observation  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished.  was  early  devcln]ted.  When  only  nineteen 
years  old,  the  swinging  of  a  lamp  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  „f  the  cathedral  in  1'isa.  led  him  to  in- 
vestigate tin*  laws  of  the  osrillatioii  of  the  pendulum, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  apply  as  a  measure  of  iinu\ 
He  left  it  incomplete,  however,  and  it  was  lwoughl 
to  perfection  by  his  Mm  Vinceuzo,  and  jKirlicnlarly 
by  nuygens,  the  latter  of  whom  is  to  be  viewed  as 
the  true  inventor  of  the  |>eiulultmi  clock.  He 
studied  mathematics  under  (Milio  Iticci.  soon  ex- 
Iiaiistcd  Kuclid  and  Archimedes,  and  was  led,  by  the 
works  of  the  latter,  in  lOSti,  to  the  invention  of  the 
hydrostatic  balance. 

He  now  devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to 
mathematics  and  natural  science;  and,  in  1581),  he 
was  made  professor  of  mat  hematics  in  the  university 
of  Pi-a.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in  asserting 
the  laws  of  nature  against  a  perverted  philosophy, 
for  which  he  is  now  extolled  as  the  father  of  modern 
physics,  but  then  suffered  the  severest  persecutions, 
in  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators,  lie  went 
through  with  his  ex(>eriineiitst  which  he  performed 
on  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  to  show  that  weight 
has  no  influence  on  the  velocity  of  railing  bodies. 
Ity  this  means  he  excited  the  op|M»itiou  of  the  ad- 
hereuts  of  Aristotle  to  such  a  degree,  that,  after  two 
years,  he  was  forced  to  resitrn  hi.s  professorship. 
He  retired  to  the  house  of  Filip|m  Sahiati,  when*  he 
b-'came  acquainted  with  KrancescoSagredo.a  worthy 
Venetian,  ujwm  whose  recommendation  the  senate  of 
Venice,  in  |;VJ^f  appointed  him  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Padua.  He  lectured  here  with  un- 
paralleled success.  Scliolars  from  the  most  distant 
regions  of  Kurofie crowded  almtil  him.  He  delivered 
his  lectures  in  the  Italian  language,  which  he  first 
applied  to  philosophy.  In  l.">i)7,  he  imeuted  his 
geometrical  ami  military  compass. 

The  mathematical   truths   which    he    discovered 
after  HW.  are  highly  important ;  for  example,  tliat 
the   s]iiices   through   which   a   ho  iy  falls,  in  equal 
I :mes.  increase  as  the  numbers  I,  3.  5,  7  ;  that  is,  if 
a  ho.ly  talis  l;j  Paris  feet  (alioul  hi  Knglish)  in  one 
si-  -oiid.  it  will  fall  |.~»  in  two,  7,">  in  three,  and  so  on. 
N  hether  the  thermometer  was  his   invention   it    is 
dilliciilt  lo  determine  ;  |ierliaps  he  only  improved  it.  ■ 
He   made    some    interesting    ol)ser\  aiions    on    the  I 
maimer     The  tclescu|ie  (n.'  v.),  which,  in  Holland.  ' 
remained   not    only  iinjicrlecl,  but    Useless,  (ialilco 
turned  to  the  heavens,  and  in  a  short  time  made  a  ' 
MTit'i  of  the  inou  important  discoveries.     He  found  j 


that  the  moon,  like  the  earth,  has  an  nn* 
and  he  taught  his  scholars  to  measure  I 
its  mountain*  by  their  shadow.  A  |*trti 
he  rcsolveil  into  iudi\idual  stars.  Mid  « 
tu red  that  the  whole  Milky  Way.  with 
mciiLs.  might  I**  resolved  in  the  sai 
His  most  remarkable  di«roverv  was  iIliI 
satellites,  January  7,  Kiln.  ||p  likt-u 
datum's  rinir,  though  he  had  not  a  ju* 
regard  to  it.  He  saw  the  siiii\  %puf 
later,  and  iiiferreil.  from  their  regular  a* 
east  to  west,  the  rutation  of  the  sun,  ai 
nation  of  its  axis  to  the  plain-  of  i 
Si-heiiier,  at  liigoId«tadt,  ami  Jolui  Ka bru- 
in Ostell,  in  Fast  Frieslnnd,  how  eve 
honour  of  first  publishing  llui  discmc 
press.* 

(iBltleo's  name,  meantime,  had  grown  « 
that  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  II.,  in  Hil* 
him  grand  ducal  mathematician  ard  |*lnl 
invitetl  hint  to  l>ecome  first  in«tructrr  in 
at  Pisa,  where,  however,  he  was  ihK 
reside.  He  liveil  sometimes  in  FiorriMi 
times  at  the  country  Mat  .4 lie  .V/r*.  v 
Salviati.  Here  he  gained  a  decisive  vi< 
Cojteniican  system,  in  ItilO.  by  the  disc 
\ar>iug  phases  of  Mercury.  Venus  anil  > 
motion  of  these  planets  about  the  mii 
dcjicudeiire  on  it  for  light,  were  thus 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  He  w 
afterwards  on  the  flouting  and  sinking  of 
in  water,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  iu  u 
writings,  he  lias  scattered  the  seeds  ot 
doctrines. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  in  eniari 
of   natural    philosophy,  a    tremendous 
gathering  about  his  own  head.     He  ti 
himself  in  favour  of  the  Cojvernican  «y 
work  on  the  sun's  spots,  and  was  therefor 
as  a  heretic  by  his  enemies,  who  though 
endangered  the  honour  of  the  Bible, 
preached  against  him,  and  he  went  to  f 
lie  succeeded  in  a  p|  leasing*  his  enemies.  1 
that  he  would  maintain  his  system  no  ni 
by  words  or  writings.     I  le  would  hard 
have  esca|ied  the  cruelties  of  the  ino/jii 
the  grand  duke,  suspecting  his  danger, 
him. 

In  1018.  the  appearance  of  three  cow 
an  opportunity  to  communicate  to  his  i 
general  oWrvations  on  these  bodies. 
Mario  Ciunhicci,  wrote  a  work  imroedial 
which  he  severely  condemned  the  Je 
Supposing  Calileo  to  be  the  author.  (Ira 
him.  (Jalilco  replied  in  his  Sacfiat<m 
piece  of  eloquence,  pronounced  by  A  If 
the  finest  controversial  work  Italy  lias  ev 
and,  notwithstanding  the  error*  oontaii 
work  nlways  worthy  to  lie  read.  Ilia 
him  the  fury  of  the  Jesuits. 

A  Unit  this  time  he  completed  his  fit 
in  which,  without  giving  his  own  opini* 
duces  three  |*erM>ns  in  a  dialogue,  of  wl 
def'-iuls  the  Copernicnil  syMrro.  the 
Ptolcmrraii.  ami  the  tliirxl  weighs  the 
both  in  such  a  way  that  the  subject  «em 
problematical,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
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*  To  nfrnre  To  lbr(*rnn«n«  fl»r  b< 
hffiire  iltp  Italian*,  vie  unly  nred  to 
rhfir  w»rk«  on  !tu«  ■>  b  rrt  The  \mrrmtto  i 
■W«  nA»r nutis  of  P-tliri,  iu«  •pprarr4  iat  Ifil 
Iktc  i  Srhrinrr'*  Tri*  f-'pittoL*  4t  VmrmHi 
Au£+Uut£.  in  I01Y;  (faliln'a  /i/«TM  t  J 
in  tar  nit  aUe  Mticrkt*  Mohtn,  ir*t  at  Reaar,  ta  i 
n-Ut«*«  The  hi«t.iry  \4  thr>  mntcat  for  anarii), 
uomii,  in.  p.  JMi'i,  td  rjiliou 
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_    nulls   in   favour   of  Cop< 

I  Ihte  immortal  wort,  in  which  [lie 
[ance  ual  accuracy  of  style  is  iiniled 
imbI    and  most   concise    i 

.  la  Borne,  in  1(00,  and  su 

privilege  In  prim  it.      Having  *.l>in iui-i I 

luii-Kitm  in  Hortnce.  he  published  !' 
t—Di«l*ge  .li  Valitea   tlnl-lei,  iim-e 

fuatln  fiiomatr  ii  tiiicorre  de'  it 
•mi,  Tttrmaktt  el  Vnpernieatto.  Scarce- 
>pe*r*d,  when  it  was  attacked  hy  the 
Aristotle,  and  most  violently  of  all  by 
■ramonti.  teacher  of  philosophy  lit  Pisa. 
,  who,  when  a  private  man,  had  been 
■J  admirer  of  Galileo,  now  became  hi? 
sccutor.  The  monks  had  persuaded 
ililco,  in  (lie  person  of  Simplicio,  had 
idicu]«  his  folly  in  sullering  so  olleii'ive 

printed.  It  was  no  difficult  task  far  his 
>  inflict  upon  Galileo  the  severest  treiit- 
tlljr  as  his  patiun,  Cosmo  11.,  was  dead, 
;nimenl  at  Florence  was  in  the  feeble 

young  Ferdinand  II.     A  confjivgiitiou 

monks,  anil  mathematicians,  ail  sworn 
laiileo,  examined  Ills  »«t,  comit-i  lined 
|  m  ,-i, i ;..:,] 1. 1  -mnim.Ti.-il  him  before  the 
e  inquisition.  The  veteran  philosopher 
J  lo  go  to  Home  in  the  winter  of  1633, 
me  months  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
■s  finally  condemned  lo  renounce,  in 
i  assembly  of  ignorant  monks,  kneeling 

with  his  hand  upon  the  Gospel,  the 
be  liad    maintained.      Corde  liacero   el 

miJMTO,  laalediciret  dele/tor  utprailieto* 
■mw,  was  lite  formula  which  he  vvus 

pronounce.  At  the  moment  when  he 
un  at  having  sworn  in  violation  of  his 

■n.  he  exclaimed,  stamping  his  fout,  E 
■  (and  jet  it  moves ',)  This  happened 
J.     (.''pim  tliis,  he  was  sentenced  to  the 

the  tnqnicilEon  for  an  indefinite  time, 
■ek,  for  three  years,  was  to  repeat  the 
itial  psalms nf  David.  His  D,u/,ig,>vns 
td  bis  system  condemned  as  contrary  to 

lis  judges  were  merciful  enough  tocuw- 
. elite  of  imprisonment  lo  banishment  to 
I  palace  at  Sienna,  and,  soon  after,  to 

AitatL  nut  fur  from  Florence. 

cd  his  last  years  here  principally  in  the 
hanics  and  projectiles.     Tlie  results  sire 

important  works  on  the  laws  lit'  motion. 
mi  of  die  present  system  of  physics  and 

At  tlie  same  time,  he  tried  lo  malic  use 
atrllitcs  forihe  calculation  of  longitudes; 
ie  brought  nothing  to  perfection  in  this 
■as  the  first  who  reflected  systematical!  v 
rihod  of  fixing  geographical  longitudes'. 


T.)  of  the  moon. 
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crrJ    the 

n  of  Galileo's  life 

nd  deprives  me  ahi 
-*  (the  year  Newlo 
flity-eiglit,  expiring 
r,  in  the  arms  of  h 
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,  Jiiriuary 
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:''"'  were 

Galileo  wns  of  dimimittve  size,  but  (trong   mid 
heallliy.      His  couulihiiivc  wn,  agreeable  ;  liis  c  ~ 
veriiit.ii in,   lively.       He  loved  music,    drawing, 
poetry.     He  knew  Ariusto  by  heart ;  and,  in  on> 


his  predilection  fur  lasso,  though  he  often  blamed 
him  severely.  He  had  few  books.  "  The  best 
hoolt,"  be  said,  "is  nature."  His  style  is  lively, 
natural,  and  fluent.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  13  vols.,    appeared  tit   Milan,  ISPS.     His 

(Weimar,  1763). 
from  Neili's  Vila 
8  vols.  (Florence,  18BI). 

GALL,  John  Joseph;  the  founder  of  modern 
phrenology,  was  bum,  in  1758,  in  Ticfcnhrmin,  iii 
the  kingdom  of  W«r(<  ml. erg,  where  Ids  lather  was  a 
shop-keeper.  He  studied  medicine,  and  lived  nt 
Vienna  as  a  physician,  where  he  made  himself 
known  to  advantage  by  his  Philosophical  and 
Medical  Inquiries  respecting  Nature  and  Art,  in 
Relation  lo  the  Diseased  and  Healthy  Slate  of  Men 
(2  parts,  Vienna,  1731}.  He  attracted  more  atten- 
tion hy  his  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Inquiries 
respecting  the  liraiii  and  Nerves,  on  account  of  the 
many  new  discoveries  and  psychological  remarks  it 
contained.  These  discoveries  were  soon  widely  cir- 
culated. Gall  had  already  remarked  at  school,  tluit 
some  hoys,  who  excelled  him.  in  spile  of  his  efforts, 
in  committing  things  lo  memory,  Mere  distinguished 
by  large  eyes.  He  remarked  the  same  peculiarity 
afterwords  in  great  actors.  Thence  lie  inferred  that 
the  talent  (llie  organ)  of  iri.iumy  must  reside  in  this 

Ct  of  the  head,  lie  afterwards  rejected  the  idea, 
again  resumed  it,  Unit  certain  talents  actually 
depend  on  tile  formation  of  certain  ports  of  the  bead. 
He  afterwards  undertook  to  collect  skulls,  carefully 
comparing  the  prominences  common  lo  all,  and 
those  which  dislincni-li  Itiern  IVom  each  other.  He 
compared  also  the  -kid  I-  of  bea'ls,  •■tiidied  the  habits 
of  beasts  and  men,  tlie  formation  ul"  their  bodies  and 
brain,  and  tints  arrived  hy  dearies  to  assign  the  par- 
ticular locations  of  twenty  organs,  or  as  many  dif- 
ferent seats  of  the  inns!  prominent,  operations  of  the 
mind.  (See  Pl,rem,h£.,.)  Gall  did  not  at  first  com- 
mit his  doctrines  to  writing,  but  delivered  them 
verlmlJy,  in  bis  [ravels  through  the  great  cities  and 
universities  of  Germany,  lie  then  laboured  some 
years  in  company  with  his  friend  doctor  Spunheim, 
ul  Paris,  where  he  delivered  lectures,  with  more  or 
less  success,  and  continued  to  reside  there  as  a 
practising  physician.  Mis  principal  merits  are  his 
advancement  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  lo  the 
y  of  tlie  brain.  He  has  proved,  what  hefore 
y  ciPiiji/i'tund,  llial  the  brain  brums  in  the 
pinni  marrow,  from  thence  ileieloj.es  itself  in  the 
hape  of  a  net,  and  divides  it-nf  'lit"  llie  creat  and 
he  small  brain  {•rr-irt<m  and  frrriellum\  Willi 
ipunheim,  Gall  published,  at  Paris,  in  ISlt),  ill 
uiu-to.  Ann'mu"-  el  r/it/siologie   '     " 


unfy  i 


^rtirutfcr.  Against 
llie  many  ubjmuins  ihal  were  made  to  his  views, 
i  .ii.i   i,.i\    by  llie    I'uri-i.'ui    selndars.   lie    delended 

I -elf  ID    his   work,    De,   Dhpnidionn    hiJtt   <lc 

C.-lme  el  de  fH^nl.  ,„,  ,la  Maleriuliume,  he.  (Paris, 
181K).  Spunheim  also  published,  in  London,  a  work 
upon  his  own  and  Gall's  ili-coieries,  which  met  Willi 
severe  criticism.  A  new  edition,  in  six  volumes, 
uf  Gall's  Orgamilupie,  ,m  E-Tpnsitivn  lies  Inxtiiuti, 
>les  Ptneham.  (si:.,  el  <iu  Siege  'tr  /run  Ihgans,  was 
published  at  Paris,  lb"J3 — 5.  Doctor  Gall  died  in 
the  year  1S2S. 

GALL,  in  the  animal  economy;    the  same  with 
S/fc.  (ii.  v.) 
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Ua'l  Tlbiihlrr.  called  vrsicula  Sllltl  ru»tis  frl'ra,  is 
usually  of  the  shape  ot'a  jH'ur.aud  the  s  z<-  ot"  a  snmil 
Iicii'k  ecu;.  It  is  situated  on  tin*  concnxe  side  of  the 
liver,  and  lies  upon  the  colon,  |«sirt  of  wliU'li  it  tinge- 
with  its  own  colour.  It  is  compo^-d  of  four  mem- 
branes, or  roa Is — tlicr  common,  (lie  vesicular.  tlu> 
iniiM-uhr.  anil  the  nervous  one,  which  Inst  Is  of  a  ; 
wrinkled  or  reticulated  surface  within,  ami  furnished 
w  iih  an  unctuous  liquor.  The  use  of  the  gall-hlnoMf  r 
is  to  collect  the  hi le  secreted  in  the  liwr.and.  mixing 
with  it  its  own  peculiar  produce,  to  pcrli-ct  it  far- 
ther, to  retain  it  a  certain  time,  and  then  to  expel  it. 
tiALL,  in  natural  history,  denotes  any  protuber- 
ance or  tumour  produced  by  the  puncture  of  inject* 
un  plants  and  trees  of  different  kinds.  (Jails  are  ot' 
various  forms  and  sixes,  and  no  less  different  with 
regard  to  their  internal  structure.  Some  have  only 
one  cavity,  and  others  a  number  of  small  cells  com- 
municating with  each  other.  Some  are  as  hard  as 
the  wood  of  the  tree  they  grow  on,  others  are  soft 
and  spongy.  The  first  are  termed  gall-nuts,  and  the 
latter  berry-gall*  or  apple-gall*.  ( tak-galls,  put  into 
a  solution  of  vitriol  in  water,  give  it  a  purple  colour, 
which,  as  it  grows  stronger,  becomes  black ;  and  on 
this  property  depends  the  art  of  making  our  writing 
ink  and  black  dyes. 

GALL-FLY  {cynipt,  L.).     The  innumerable  and 
curious  excrescences  which  are  seen  on  the  leaves, 
branches,  and  roots  of  trees,  are  all  the  productions 
of  different  kinds  of  insects.    Some  of  these  excres- 
cences have  within  a  single  cavity,  in  which  several 
insects  live  together.     Others  have  a  number  of 
small  cells,  with  communications  between  them ; 
others  again  have  numerous  distinct  cavities.    These 
productions  are  of  various  sites,  form,  and  consist- 
ence, some  being  spongy,  and  others,  like  tlie  gall- 
nut,  extremely  hard.   A 11  these  apparently  monstrous 
productions  are  occasioned  by  the  puncture  of  insects 
when  depositing  their  eggs.     The  ancient  opinion 
concerning  the  animals  found  in  these  receptacles 
was,  that  they  were  spontaneously  produced  from  the 
rotten  wood.     Afterwards  it  was  believed  that  the 
roots  of  plants  had  the  power  of  sucking  up,  with 
the  sap,  the  eggs  of  insects,  and  that  these  were  ani- 
mated as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  a  proper  situation. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  insects  which  form  these 
excrescences,  the  principal  of  which   is  the  cynipt. 
That  which  attacks  the  oak  is  of  a  burnished  brown 
colour,  with  black  antenna,  and  chestuuUlvown  legs 
and  feet.     The  wines  are  white.     It  is  small  and 
hymenopterous.     The  species  of  oak  is  slirubby,  in- 
habiting Syria  and  Asia  Minor.     The  excrescences 
are  called  gall  nut*.     The  insect  is  described  and 
figured,   in   Olivier'*   Travels,   under  the  name  of 
<l't pi nh  pin  gu 11  tr  tin cturiir.     Like  others  of  the  genus . 
the  female  pierces  a  branch,  and  deposits  an  egg  in 
the  interior,  around  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  an  excrescence  is  thrown  out,  a  Hording  nour- 
ishment to  the  young  insect,  and  protecting  it  from 
external  injury  until  it  has  attained  its  full  sire,  when, 
after  I  Living  undergone  metamorphosis,  it  penetrates 
the  sides  of  the  excrescence,  ami  conies  out  into  the 
open  air.     'I  he  oak  which  hears  the  pall-nut  of  com- 
merce (i/hw'h*  in/rrturia)  does  not  attain  a  greater 
height  than  four  or  fi\e  feet,  and  usually  has  very 
numerous  htruirffliug  branches.     The  leaves  are  ol>- 
lonc,  sinuate,  mucroiintc-deututc,  and  smooth  on  both 
-idi's.     The  acorns  an1  elongated,  and  sf»s>jU»  or  sul>- 
m'nmI,..    The  trails  an*  hard,  woody,  and  heavy,  nltout 
tin*  size  <>f  a  innrb!e.  usually  round,  ami  studded  with 
I  rot  u1m>  ranees.      Those  winch  are   gathered  before 
I  lie  departure  nf  the  insect  are  most  esteemed,  and 
have  a  bluish  colour.     The  whitish  are  cheapest,  and 
art-  <Miiueiiuics  d)ed  blue,  but  the  deception  may  be 
dclf-rtcd  by  the  liule  mad'-  by  the  insect  in  its  exit. 


(■n!l-nuts  are  powerfully  astringent,  and 
queutly  em  ploy  iil  in  medicine,  a-,  uImj  in  dji 
making  ink.  An  info-inn  is  an  i  xi-elli-ni 
iron.  They  are  unj»orle.!  from  Miiyrna.  'Ir- 
other  places  in  the  Levant,  •-*|<«-i  ially  fnun 
to  which  place  they  are  brought  by  the  <  i 
the  western  hunk  nf  the  Ti»ris. 

CALL-M'IS.     See  Hall  fly. 

<i  A  LL-STt  >N  KS  ;  calculous  concretions  ft 
formed  in  the  gall  bladder, :  nd  sometimes  i 
inij  great  |*niii  in  their  pas^agp  through 
into  the  tlumlrnum ,  before  tliey  are  evarmLi 
stones  often  occur  in  the  inferior  animals, 
larly  in  cows  and  hogs ;  but  the  biliary  en 
of  these  animals  liave  not  hitherto  hern  t 
with  much  attention.  Soups  liat  e  been  i»rt 
solvents  for  these  calculi.  Ihe  aca«lf-my 
has  published  tlie  success  of  a  mixture  of  e 
turpentine  ami  ether. 

(1ALLANI),  Anthony,  an  able  Oriental 
wns  l>orn  of  humble  parentage,  at  Rollot,  in 
in  164G.  Colbert  employed  him  to  trave 
account  of  government,  and  his  seal  and 
evinced  by  several  treatises  |niblished  L,  , 
return,  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  < 
Moliammedan  empire  and  religion.  «•«>  < 
versed  in  antiquarian  research,  and  put 
learned  treatise  on  medals  and  coins  ;  but 
by  which  he  is  principally  known,  is  his  c 
lection  of  Arabic  romances,  published  by  h 
tlie  title  of  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain 
work  which  has  gone  through  a  variety  of 
in  every  language  of  Europe.  His  other 
are  an  Account  of  tlie  Death  of  Sultan  Oa 
the  Coronation  of  his  Successor ;  a  Tn 
Coffee ;  and  a  Selection  of  the  most  appro* 
risms  and  Jcmjc  a"E*vrit  to  be  found  in  the 
Oriental  Authors.  M.  tialland  was  elect* 
sor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  Paris*  an 
ber  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  Ilia  <ft 
place  in  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  on  a  tr 
of  the  Koran,  which  he  did  not  live  to  corn) 

GALLANTRY.    In  the  times  when  a 
individuals  of  the  non-labouring  classes  wi 
clergymen  or  warriors,  and  when  chivalry 
alike  valour  and  devotion  to  the  female  m 
natural  that  the  same  word,  gallant,  sb 
ceived  tlie  double  meaning  of  brave,  am*  • 
the  ladies,     liesides.  the  bravest  in  b      * 
the  mildest  towards  the  defenceless,     * 
rcs|iect  for  ladies,  which  chivalry  ruK* 
iterated  more  and  more  into  fnvoloo*  , 
won  I  gallantry,  though  always  retain  u^ 
ing  nf  bmrrry,  also  acquired  a  bad  sen*. 
lisli.  it  is  often  used  in  tlie  worse  signhV- 
tierm an,  however,  it  means  only  great 
ladies,  or  a  desire  to  please  them. 

liALLATKS;  salts  formed  by  the  gaHic 
alkaline  earths  or  metallic  base*. 

HALLKON  ;  formerly  a  kind  of  ti 


used  by  the  Spaniards  ami  Portuguese.  « 
three  to  four  decks.  They  are  no  longer  is 
inure  recent  times,  tliose  vessels  were  called 
in  which  the  Spaniards  transported  ireai 
their  American  colonies.  The  merchants 
in  this  transportation  were  called  galteomui 
(iALLFKY.  in  anhiterture.  a  Ions; 
i-oom.  the  width  of  which  is  at  least  three  t 
than  its  lciuzth,  by  which  proportion  it  isdnt 
from  a  saloon.  Corridors  (q.  v-'  ■**  snmet 
called  gal  It  rift,  (iallcrie*  are  not  destia 
occupied  as  si  nine  rooms,  but  for  dancil 
•liniiiLT  on  festi\al  occasions ;  and  are  era 
coral ed  with  piciiires  in  oil  or  fresco,  <ialft 
sometime*  I  •ecu  built  merelv  to  receive  cull 


(jit*  a.  painter  ail  opportunity  fur  frc: .  o 
jVDOe  a  large  collection  w  pit-tuns. 
ne<I  ill  several  uilju 1 1 1 i ■  i ?  n Ktiti «.  i-  culled 
Ibe  fir.1  gullrrv  was  established  by 
reil  known  spoiler  of  Sicily.  Cicero 
It  contained,  among  other  bra  mi  fill 
D  statue  of  J  unite  r  Ou.in,  (the  dispenser 
woids);  die  Diana  Segestes,  a  grim. I 
statue    of  bronze,  railed,    bearing    a 

•li.Hllili-r.  holding    ii    l.i.W  Ill    iir-r     iilI-i 

l.jrhU-d  torch  in  her  left  ;  Apollo  mud 
works  of  Myron  ;  aCupid  l>y  the  hand 
1  a  Sappho  in  limine  liy  Silanion  ;  Usui 
4*-plajeT  Aspendus.  II  also  contained 
Urrtion  of  vases,  patera.  Sic,  of  gold 
roTBle-l  with  costly  gems  and  eiurraved 
pictures  were  of  equal  value  and  rarity, 
embellished  with  rich  borders  «f  soM, 
n  of  Die  gallery  enriched  with  nil  Lb* 
■t  art  and  wealth  could  bestow.  In 
ic.  the  gallery  founded  by  Cosmo  II., 
|.  t.),  was  long  consiilered  as  tlie  roost 

At  present,  the  rateri*  dn  Lourre, 
e  finest  in  the  world,  though,  in  1815. 
it  of  many  works  of  art,  retaken  hy  the 
lis  from  whom  they  had  been  plundered 
balcony,  projecting  from  the  stern  or 
hip  of  war,  or  of  a  targe  merchantman. 
fortification  ;  a  covernl  walk  across  the 
m  ;  and,  as  a  nun',  it  is  a  narrow  pas- 
:  p»rt  of  the  mine  lo  another. 
:  a  kind  of  low,  flat-built  vessel,  fur- 
ue  deck,  and  navigated  with  sails  and 
irij  in  the  Mediterranean."  The  largest 
revels,  called  prffeaww,  were  formerly 
the  Venetians.  Tliey  were  about  Ids; 
jve,  and  133  feet  by  the  keel,  38  feet 
feet  length  of  stem-post.  They  were 
h  three  roasts,  and  32  banks  of  oars, 
ptaiiring  two  oars,  and  every  oar  being 
six  or  seven  slaves,  who  were  usually 

In  the  fore  part,  they  had  thrre  small 
annoti,  vii.  two  30-pounders,  two  tt- 
1  two  2-pounders.  They  had  also  three 
tin  each  quarter,  and  carried  from  11)00 

The  galleys  next  in  site  to  these  are 
lleys,  and  are  from  120  to  130  feet  long, 
d,  and  9  or  10  feet  deep.  Tliey  have 
hirh  may  be  struck  at  pleasure,  and 
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Kavit  Oaerariu. 
Their  war  galley*  were  -  <iri,in-!v  named  from  their 
>ws  or  ranks  of  oars.      Those  which  had  two  rows 
-  tiers  were  calleil  hiremei;   three,  trtremci;  four, 
niiiritnurx;   live,  fitinquertinf*  or  jienleret. 
It  i.infortunaiely  happens  that  no  ileluiled  account 
r  explicit  evidence  has  come  down  to  us,  whereby 
the  mode  in  which  tile  banks  of  oars  were  arranged 
night  be  satisfactorily  awr Named  ;   the  only  source 
if  information  being  the  mere  casual  allusions  of  his- 
orians  and,   poets,   who   have   naturally  avoided  to 
■ucumlier  Lheir   narration  with  technical  details  «i 
constrnclioii.     I'pon  Tr.ijiius  column,  indeed,  vessels 
sculptured,  supposed  lo  he  those  of  two  and  three 
ks  of  oars;   but  the  figures  and  oieehanicBl  pro- 
portions upon  it  are  so  confused  and  crowded  that 
nothing  can  lie  safely  determined  from  tliis  authority, 
"he  roslrat.it  column  i.i  Iluilius,  erected 
naval  victory  over  the  Curlha- 
id  discovered   aiciiit   two  centuries  and  a 
fialf  ago  at  Rome,  only  tin-  beaks  of  galleys  are  pro- 
jected from  tlie  shaft  ol  the  pillar.  :iinl  no  port  of  the 
banks  of  oar>  is  exhibited.       Several    paintings   of 
ancient  vessels  have  liken  ise  Im-ii  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  Heriuliniciiiii,  hut  sn  umch  ell'aeed  tliat  no- 
thing can  be  gathered  lYum  them  In  throw  any  light 
on   tlie   subject.      In   tile  absence,  therefore,  of  all 
direct  evidence,  recourse  has  been  necessarily  bad  to 
conjee I ure. 

The  form  of  vessels  of  one  bank  of  ones  may  I  mi 
readily  imagined  :   hut  the  construction  uf  the  nume- 
rous  class   of  galleys  of  mure  tliau  one   bank,  is  a 
point  fruitful  of  cnniii  tun  -  and  perplexities.     After 
-lining  insuperable ul i'|ic( ion*  tn  tin-  various  solutions 
■  •I  these  difficult  ii'*  ih;it  have  Ih'cii  |  roposed  liy  Vos- 
-iits,  Snvlle,  Melville,  and  others,  Mr  Howell,  in  bis 
iUEcnious   "  Essay  on   Olie   War  Calleys  of  the  An- 
rienis,"  advances  the  following  theory.     Aller  de- 
tailing the  inconveniences  which  would  be  found   in 
the  early  war  galley*  ul'a  siiiLtle  arrangement  of  oars 
occupying   the   whole   vi—el's    length,  mid   neitlier 
leiivn.g   a   deck   for  the  soldiers  to  fight  upon,  nur 
aibne.ting   of  n  I'nnininndiug   heijlit  whence  to  dis- 
.  liiirac  their  mi-ilcs,  he   proceeds  lo  unfold  the  idea 
l.uli  ......  i  Rug  to  in-  -.u].  pi.-:  tii. n,  nmst  have  struck 

the  I  rsilnTiMi:-,  vi  Nn  BK  gi-iiernlly  ndmitle  I  to  have 
been  the  first  lo  Milnliiiilr  gtiltevs  of  two  banks  for 
the  old  ones  of  a  -iuule  tier.  Suppo'e  a  vessel  of  Ibe 
original  form,  pulling  Ivvenly  oat-,  ten  on  each  side 


Ihc  1-rythnenii'.,  lie  iiiuip lam.  found,  rluil.  wilhuw 
mlding  lo  tin;  li-nglli  uflhe  vi«m-I,  ilii-y  cimM  luivr 
ii-  iiiiwWrof  nnr*  ill  iienrly  imc-hiilf  of  ihi 


u-iinth.  Iiy  placing  the  ium  ubiiijiirly,  thin,  up  tin*  i 
jmU-  nl"  (In-  (jull'-y  : 


l>y  this  means  lli>'  mivers  Wins  'ill  plncrd  in  tin 
tiiiiMii|i>,  ample  rixirii  would  Ih<  left  fijc  mi  i-h-iiurii 
ilu-k  liir  conduit  lit  tin-  I'lKijinnil  prow.  Thus then, 
mil m line  l«  Mr  lltnvi-ll.iiriniiiiiu-J  iln-  cniiliwi  uf  ii 
liin-iiif ;  and  when  iliis  idea  was  unci-  siarlcd,  ul 
pluciiig  tlw  tanks  nf  live  ours  curli  uMiipirly.  the 
PXIi'liikm of  tin-  jiIiiii  win  eaiylo  mi  indi-linitt- degree, 


would,  for 


kind  uf  light  mlli-jl  ii'iil  by  the  Uburni.anfe 
of  Dnliiiuliu,  nddirtrd  to  piracy,  lo  inipt  id  *■ 
kiiul  A iif-iistns  wns  in  11  pn.ni  innuure  iuoVtu*1  (m 
lib  victory  mer  Antliony  ul  Art  mm.  Hpm-e,  at* 
■lull  timi-,  lite  name  of  khi-m  lib*™*  n*  gntmtnl 
'  k-Miiliiie  vessels,  and  fir*  ttup*  wot  bat 
tt  construct  inn. 


i   .   Until  Ijlll. 

j  but  <>l  lit 

!       f.-*tfry 

iug  six  or  eight  nan,  ami  used  up  the  liter  laaaa 
by  custom, .house  uffirera,  i-rrss-gamrs.  and  iMk 
pleasure ;  hence  the  appellation  uf  miftmi  <■■■  aat 
/'.¥.  arrH-fmlhy,  fcc. 

'  fcW/ry.  ur,  6W/»,  i*  al*o  ll*  name  of  the  ktekai 
nf  a  ship  uf  war,  ur  tin?  place  where  the  tnun  a* 
[ill  up,  fires  iJL-iilnl.  and  the  vh-tnal*  (euerall)  haW 
nr  n>ii-tiil.    In  Ko-i  India  ships  it  is  generally laari 

rlillf-il  tin-  mkoatr. 


anil  so  i m.  until  the  pillcy  nt  I'tiilcmy  rhiluvoitiir 
would  iiinnt  liirly  of  tlii-t-  iiUliiiue  iisciius.  behind 
mi'-  another  from  >l<m  In  slrni.und  iiu-li  of  live  oars. 
Million!  brill;!  nrcrssiirily  higWr  in  ittc  tiller  tlian 

Tlii*  theory  suiHTiciles  nil  oilier-  in  pmlialiililv, 
anil  ii  ill  m;rrt-niciit  with  inu1-!  nf  tin-  passage*  rt-fi-r- 
ring  in  gnlk-ys  nnJ  mailers  of  miliiiiry  marine  in  the 
aiK-ii-iil  authors.  It  nl  once  obi  lutes  the  ahsurdily 
rtintuint-il  in  that  monstrous  fiippusiiieui,  tlmt  nm 
flirty  banks  mn>t  have  la-en  plnced  one  over  On- 
other.  Nor  won  1. 1  ilu-rr  W  any  iitronvrtiictn-e  in  tin- 
nbli'iue  nsccinliiig  series  of  live  ixas  in  i-flih  lank. 

II  justifies  idxi  lln<  general  rill*-,  npplit-il  lo  <mr  fjnl- 
Ipjs.  mitm  fancir  ;  the  iiji[ini[iriiili'iir>*  of  vrliirh 
wnnlil  In-  ntti-rij-  lost  in  Ibc  liiijzri-  |ini|ii.rtiuin  nf  a 
rnlli'y  of  furly.  in  rvi-n  ten  kink.,  n-inj;  our  hImik-  , 
iinnlbiT;  nliilt-  il  iipi-*-,  villi  llir  iin-viiulil*  ib-ilnr-  ' 
lion  from  MirUuit  trili-rs.  mul  fnitn  tlw  ini|«Tf«l 
repn-Sfi.ulioii  no   Tniinn's  ml ilia  I  lb-re  wrn- 

III  Ir:i*t  M-vrmliisrcniliiij;  (in-,  uf  mi  jiml'i.  n-onirinr; 

oar*  of  various  |,,Uilli.,.      Il,  ,„„r ,,.  i,  hi  wnml. 

aiK-c  with  tin-  ii]i|«amnrc  of  the  gulli-y*  on  Dniliiis's 
ro-ln.till  i-oliiimi  ;  on  wtiH-ll,  ill  tW  lltllks  (if  tin-  . 
crMfl*  [till-  only  (art  n-|in-H-ii(i>il)  Ilu-rr  nn-  no  nors ;  ' 
li-iiilii-K  lis  tu  i-iiiH-lmk'  tfiiil  tWsr  wrre  iilnrnl  only 
in  llir  anM.  Mr  IIobi-II  Ims  ininiftl  Hie  iliiwliin 
ot  tin-  Kilinbireli  ai-inl.-my  Willi  a  mid  of  a  hi-si-  . 
rtiiii-.  i-oii-lriii-li-il  ni-i-onlioK  In  bis  llw-ory.  | 

I  lir-  liillint-inj.!?  cm  rr[  ri'-i-ius  h  li^-lil  tiiil.-y  : — 


d  <Ma«M 

tllhrpAv, 


ilrtk.     |S«-  fMlcf)     lomiiiu 

is  a  1'iiiiisli iiieni  wbcn-liy  rriaiinab  and  6 

lire  (iilju.lKtil  tn  si-rv  r  us  slavrs  nn  boaf 

i-ilbrr  ilnriiip  liti-.  or  fur  a   limknl  Ii 

niiul.-miinl  for  pL-nw-luiiy  io  iVail,  in  a  rtri  aaac, 

"      I  ill*]         r  i  ii  j    fli'i  i  Ifi  in.  n—na*a*| 

uihI.  if  In-  In-  [iiiirritil.  bis  marriaj(e  ■  nail ;  a«M 
bis  wiilnw  luive  any  uf  l«r  iluwrr  ma  uf  an  faaVj 

wbii-h,  Kitb  his  lands,  na-  ilu-r«by  cr~' " 

UAi.UA.    S*  tlmml. 
ALI.II' 


from  llie  pull-nut.  wlii'iii-K  it  wai  tnt  praevka 

St-liiTli-.      Il  niay  In-  ulmiined  by  thr  fbUawiaf 
l>ij:r"l   limi'iil  prulls  in  builinf  aaUT.  i 


;^^*'*^S 


vi-lliim  (inline*,  for  -0111 
Inn-  In  (-mil.  nml  filter  it.     Add  lo  the  fitetVal 
n  xiliilinn  uf  iu-Ftnti-  of  Ind.  as  lun|  an  -  -■ 
any  iirriijiitnlr.  j-onr  thr  ■hide  upon  a 
the  I'lfiijiilntr  with  wnnn  water,  and  • 

very  inlnu-  Kiiljliunr  nrid,  Uu-r.  mid,  ba- 
ilie clear  linimr  Willi  ihalk.  eviiuunle  _  _  ■ 
Intruilui-e  tlie  dry  mass  iiiioo  retort  ularet 
Imtli,  ti|>|ily  henl,  mill  a  pun  inn  of  wain  . 
rise.  Dihi  afleni'Hrils  a  erysialline  tubltm 
mid.      1  iu-ir  art-  many  other  nrureav*  t- 
Ibis  arid,  amuiw;  wbii-h  the  follvwiiMEiVi 
Mnistrii    limiseil   gall  nuts,  en. I  experv   . 
or  five  weeks  to  a  teniperalinw  of  abi 
nuiuldf  |«s|c  is  funnrd,  wliirh  is  to  be  t^v 
niu)   ilii'.-.trii  in  larilinf  water.     Il  Ihea 
udulinn  of  iTrillic  arid,  whii'h  may  be  wfc, 
m i mini  eh.in-oal.  nml  whirti,  no  1 1  iipmln 
irnllii-  mill  cnstalliinl  in  while   DrnUr*. 
niiiiit-  irf  iKiwdi-ml  jralls,  in  sixtrea  paarei 
down  In  right,  and  strain  it ;  diuohp  Iwo  * 

nf  iinassii.  uinl,  nlirr  edulrontiiur  H.  out 
llir    ileiiH-tiuii ;   the   next   day   Clier  the  ■ 


|  will  no  limprr  liL-n-ken  nulphale  of 
wnshirur  wnii  the  flltrrrd  liqi 
,  giillir  iic ill  will  W  obtained  in 


GALLICISM — C.ALVAX 


■  lien  purr,  is  In  whitish  crystals,  of  a 
d  ltliidi  pilialc  n  peculiar  smell  when 
saolns  in  about  twenty- four  parts  of 
■ad  in  Hirer  ports  at  m°.  ll  is  also 
ohol  and  in  ether.      When  repeatedly 

— ' *-*  is  uttered  and  in  part  ilei'iiim-ii-ed. 
-    I,  of 


km  give  the  number  sixt  y-three,  as  Ihr 
uf  (jnlJicociJ.  The  comliinaiioiis  of 
id  Willi  metallic  liases  have  scarcely 
1.  und  consequently  we  have  no  accu. 
hiuorj  of  the  gnllates.  Their  solutions 
rone  to  decomposition,  and  acquire  u 
linor.  Tli is  ntiil  funus  no  precipitate 
pots-Si  or  of  soda,  hut  « hen  dropped 
f,  boryta-iraler.  ipr  stronlia -water,  it 
•palatini)  of  adifiicnkly-sohilile  gnllate 

til  alto  causes  u  precipitate  in  snlu- 
,  elucina,  ami  jttris.  When  an  infu- 
i  added  to  certain  metallic  solutions,  it 
■M*  composed  of  tannin,  gallic  acid, 
lie  oiide;  and,  as  these  are  often  of 
rs,  the  infusion  is  employed  as  a  test 

Is.     Of  llic.se  compounds,  the  taiuin- 

b  of  the  most  importance,  as  forming 
ritinc  ink  and  bhick  dyes.  When  an 
■  is  dropped  inioa  solution  of  sulphate 
bcm  a  deep  purple  precipitate,  which 
tone  in  subsiding.     It  Incomes  black 

the  air.  In  writing  ink,  this  precipl- 
I  in  suspension  by  mucilnpe.  and  the 
unions  appear  the  lies!  which  can  lie 
bruised  nails,  three  ounces ;  green 
Ipllatcuf  iron),  logwood  dmvings.. "gum 

one  ounce  ;  vinegar,  one  quart.  Put 
Ms  into  n  battle,  Biul  agitate  ilirm 
iring  twelve  or  fourteen  days ;  then 

i-r  |«rts  to  settle,  and  pour  oil'  the 

vl  ;  an  idiom  of  the  French  language, 
.  expression,  or  in  the  Construction  0 
Oaring  to  another  language. 
HAS  i  nonsense,  gibberish.  The  cx- 
Inel  thinks,  was  occasioned  liy  the 
■ch  peasant,  Mathins  (Mnlthcn),  who 
•n  account  of  a  cock  (in  Latin, for/ici). 
* ho  argued  his  ruse  in  l.aliu,  agree 
turns  of  ilie  time,  frequently  repealed 
■l«t  Mtttw  (Matihew's  cock);  bin. 
iided  by  the  repetition,  he  used  the 
V  Mat  hurt  (the  cock's  Matthew).  As 
itliiiur,  imy  unmeaning,  absurd  expres- 

rarrh  called galtimntiux.   Perhaps  this 

id  etymology  is  nut  a  bad  specimen  uf 

in  oniillii.lngy:  tin-  fil'ili  order  of  lilr«l- 
re  com  pre  he  1 1  iled  the  peacock,  phi  a 
e  common  cock,  partridge,  grouse,  do- 


strew  it  with  mil, "which  should  lie  left  on  till  0.. 
horse  be  saddled  in  the  on. mine,  when  the  part  is  u 

in    llgaill  ill  linlll  I'd  ivilll    hutter  in    grease. 

i;AI,LIOT  ;  n  Dutch  vessel,  currying  a  n. 

a  luiwn  juast,  and  n  liirgc  gulli.i.tui -sail.  A  galliot 
is  a  sort  of  a  briKinitiue,  or  small  galley,  built  very 
slightly,  anrl  desigurd  only  for  cluise.  She  can  bolli 
sail  mill  row,  and  innally  carries  atiiut  two  or  three 
pcfrrrot,  and  lint  siitern  or  twenty  oars.  All  the 
seiimeu  on  board  are  soldier;.,  hi  a!  each  has  a  musket 
by  him  on  quilling  his  oar.   Some  also  rail  the  bonib- 

GALLITZIN,  A  nAi.n,  princess;  a  German  lady 
distinguished  (far  laleut  and  a  strong  propensity  (o 
mysticism.  She  was  the  daughter  of  count  Schuiet- 
lan,  and  lived,  during  a  |um  ol  her  youth,  at  the  court 
of  the  wife  of  prince  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Frederic 
the  Great.  She  was  married  to  ihe  Russian  prince 
Gallitiiti  ;  and,  lis  much  ol'  his  time  was  passed  in 
travelling,  the  chose  Minister,  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many, for  her  permanent  resilience.  1 1  ere  she  assem- 
bled around  her  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 

of  the  age,  Hemslerluiis,  Hum: ,  Jacobi,  Goethe, 

Fiirsleiibcrg,  und  others.  The  two  first  were  her 
most  intimate  friends.  She  was  an  ardent  Catholic, 
and  strongly  given  i»  making  [.resettles  With  tile 
exception  of  her  eicessive  religious  mil,  she  was  an 
excellent  lady  in  every  respect.  In  the  education 
of  her  children,  she  fi, I  lowed  Itoussrnu's  system.  The 
princess  is  the  DinUmn  to  whum  I  lenisterliitia,  under 
the  name  of  Dm/tins,  nddn  ■—•-,!  his  work  On  Atheism. 
She  died,  in  191)6.  near  Minister.  Her  only  bod  was 
a  missionary  in  America. 

GALLON,  an  Bogota  measure,  of  capacity, 
lieiiiK  e'jual  to  Jour  ijiiiirts.  ov  eight  pints. 


The  old  grillon,  wine 

ditto,  beer  measure, 

The  new  imperial  gal.  contai 


contained  £:ll 


hoard,  with   »  ledge  »ji  lliree  side.,  mid  a  groove  to 
admit  a  false  bottom,  called  a  gatiy-iliet. 

GALLIfl'I,  H>tr..>s.1BO;   a  musician,  called  also 
il  Uumntlh),   IV IIiiimiio,  k.i   Lshind  near  Venire. 


lurnt  xlvf'm^rrai-rmdreh  liituralili.     At  Ihe 
FIRE;  a  repeated  discharge  of  cnm.uii.     a-   of.nt;  three,  he  nas  appointed  ar.i  ihapel-ma- 

which,  by  iusexecuiinu,  «ivatly  a n-     it  r  .it  >i  I'lter-burc.      In    I7fi8,  he  returned  to  his 

family  at  Venice.  He  eoniinued  his  labours  until 
OF  A  HOUSE'S  HATK  ;  a  di-ord.  r  hi-  .t.iith.  in  1THS.  His  last  operas  nnd  church 
heat  ami  the  cliafiiin  i>r  pinching  of  il.c  mit-ie  Iwie  lieeu  Uiunqlit  to  -iiq-a-s  his  limner  pro- 
ireTent  it.  some  person,  take  u  hind',  .hniioti.  in  spirit,  laste,  and  jiower.  His  operas, 
lisfied  w  i;l i  hair,  ami  tit  il  m;i'  i  ■:■!■  r  nliich  were  almtll  fil'iy  in  iiiiiiiIh'I-.  were  almost  all  of 
lite  saddle,  su  licit  the  hairy  ~ele  may     the  eiuuie  kind 

irse.  When  a  horse's  b.nk  is  galled  GALVAM,  Leii.i,  an  llnlian  phvsiologist.  luunvn 
Make  out  a  Little  uf  ihe  stuilii  g  of  I  lie  n-i  llu-  discoverer  of  animal  electricUy.  or  plvani-in. 
lie  swelling,  and  sew  a  piece  of  soli  was  born  at  Itnlogna.  Sept.  (J.  1737  iiiulied  medieine, 
hi  the  inside  i.f  the  pnnnel.  anoint  ihe  I  and.  having  distiii^iti-lied  himself  by  a  thesis  on  the 
Utter,  and  every  evening  wipe  it  clean.  I  nature  and  formation  of  the  bones,  IB  1768   he  entered 


:\?i 


(iAI.VAMSM. 


tm  (lie  prat lice  of  his  profession.  I  lis  favourite  studies 
veic  anatomy  and  physiology.     Mi*   soon  received 
the  ii|*|j«iiiiliiH>nt  of  prolcs-or  ot  aiisii«nii\  in  the  cele-  ! 
hialed  institute  of  his  native  city,  ami  published  an 
interesting  treatise  mi  iln*  iiriiuiry  \  easels  of  bird*,  j 
Kucoiiragcd  by  ihenpproUitiou  with  which  this  work 
was  received.  I  if  ri'suit  ril  cm  writing  a  complete  phy- 
siology of  birds;  but  lie  afterward*  cnu.iud  JimiM-lt'  to 
iin  iu\  estimation  of  the  organs  ot'  heaiiiiir.     In  the>i 
pursuits,  ht»  was  fortuitously  led  to  the  di»co\cry  ot 
several  ]ilit'iuiTiit'ii;i,  which  Iiave  h-d  to  a  new  bniiM-h 
ot"  science,  called,  from  tin*  discoverer,  fitilrauitm. 
(<|.  v.)     On  it  journey  to  .siuiuaglin  and  Itimiui,  In* 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  trace  tin*  cau>e  of  the  electric 
npjM>a  ranees  which  are  oliservcd  in  the  torpedo,  and 
wrote  u  leaniei]  treatise  on  this  subject,     simple  in 
his  maimers  and  wishes,  and  beintt  naturally  inclined 
to  melancholy,  he  aviided  general  society.     The  lo*s 
of  his  beloved  wife,  in  17W).  rendered  him  inconsola- 
ble. As  his  conscience  would  not  |H»niiit  hiin,  during 
the  revolution,  to  take  the  oath  required  of  all  public  | 
officer*,  he  was  dej irived  of  his  otfice.     He  retired  , 
into  tlie  country,  and  died  Dec.  4,  171)8.     In  Koine 
a  medal  has  been  struck  with  his  effigy. 

GALVANISM.     Although  this  agent  is  generally 
believed  to  be  identical  with  electricity,  yet  its  mode 
of  production,  and  the  laws  which  it  observes  when  in 
action,  are  so  far  peculiar,  that  it  is  most  advantage- 
ously treated  of  by  itself.     Its  name  is  derived  from 
Ualvani  (q.  v.),  an  Italian  philosopher,  who,  in  a  | 
course  of  experiments  on  animal  irritability,  oliserved  j 
the  first  striking  phenomenon  which  led  to  its  dis- 
covery.    The  origin  of  galvanism  is  due  to  a  trivial  j 
circumstance.     A  physician  of  Bologna  hud,  in  171X), ' 
prescribed  a  dish  of  dressed  frogs  to  a  lady  affected 
with  rheumatism  in  that  city.   Some  of  these  animals, 
which  had  been  skinned  by  one  of  Gulvani's  domes- 
tics, lay  in  a  dish  upon  the  table,  when  the  accidental 
discharging  ot  an  electric  machine  upon  Uie  table, 
caused  a  strong  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
frogs,  although  they  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
spark.     Galvani,  in  varying  his  experiments,  found 
that  the  same  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction 
may  be  produced  by  interposing  one  or  two  plates  of 
metal  between  a  muscle  and  a  nerve,  and  he  was  led 
to  conclude,  tint  the  muscles  of  an  animal  are  nega- 
tively electrified  and  the  nerves  positively,  and  that 
tlie  effect  of   the   metal  is  merely  to  restore  the 
equilibrium.     The  fullucy  of  this  theory  was  fully 
shown,  about  ten  years  after,  in  Uie   year  1800,  by 
Volta,  a  celebrated  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Pavia,  who  excited  similar  contractions  by  making  a 
connexion  between  two  parts  of  a  nerve,  l>etween 
two   muscles  or  between  two  parts  of  tlie   same 
muscle  ;  but  to  produce  tlie  effect,  two  different  metals 
wen*  found  to  1m*  requisite.     lie  showed  also,  that  in 
a  similar  way  xinwitnm*  can  be  excited  ;  as,  tor  ex-  : 
liinple,  u  piece  of  silver  liring  applied  to  one  sale  of : 
the  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  copper  to  the  other,  when  I 
their  edire*  an-  brought  into  contact,  or  a  connexion 
is  established  between  them  by  a  conductor,  a  |h*cu- 
linr  taste  is  felt,  and  often  a  flash  of  light  up|>cars  to  ' 
pass  Im -fore  the  eyes.  Hence  he  was  led  to  infer,  that  , 
the  electricity  is  derived,  iml  I'mm  the  living  system.  ' 
but  from  the  action  c\citcd  lie t ween  the  metal  niul 
the  humid  animal  filirc  ;  that  the  animal  matter  Ails  i 
merely  as  a  medium  conducting  this  electricity,  and 
that  the  effect >  produced  are    to  In-  nscrilied  to  the 
stimuli!*  of  the  electric  fluid  passing  aloii;'  the  nerves 
and  t'.bres.  as  in  a  slunk  I'ruia  a  Lt-rdcii  jar.     In  the 
further  demonstration  of  hi*  \  u  w»  of  the  production 
of  galvanism,  \  olla  >uow«  d  thai  plates  of  different  ! 
metals,  such   as   silver  and   zinc,    in   contact  with  J 
one  another,  are  excited,  the  silver  negatively,  and  • 
the  st: lie  josiUvely  ;  and.  by  employing  scwral  paiis  I 


\ 


of  tlie-e  plate*.  cei'.ni-<  ling  tlii  in  ill  *>»K"h  i 
that  the  electricity  excited  by  ea«  h  |a»r  • 
tiifiii-fd  tliroujh  the  whole,  he  di«4o\cn<d  I 
ej  rally  augment  imr  the  galtamc  n.»  rcy. 
seated  to  catn;i*iry  ;;ii  unri\  tided  u,*:n 
research.  It  consisted  of  aii\  im.ihUt  ol 
zinc  and  cop|KT,  or  zinc  ami  si.ier  p. at*-  ; 
being  scju  rated  from  the  udjoiiun*:  one*  by 
cloth,  nearly  of  the  si  me  *]*■•  as  the  p. 
moist eiit-il  in  a  saturated  solution  ■»!  *. 
relative  position  of  the  metal*  in  e.n  h  |a.i 
same  in  the  whole  series  ;  i.  e.,  if  the  •■■ 
placed  below  the  zinc  in  the  fir»t  cnudiiu; 
s;i me  order  was  proened  in  all  the  <*hi 
]>ile.  the  construction  of  which  will  be  l»:  It 
s(imm1  by  the  aitl  of  the  annexed  r,      , 

figure,      was  contained    in    a        — 
proper  frame,  formed  of  glass 
pillars,  fixed  into  a   piece  of 
thick  wood,  which  affonled  the 
apparatus  both  support  and  in-  <  •:    . 

solution.  The  instrument  thus 
arranged  was  found  to  be  in  the 
same  state  of  excitement  as  the 
single  pair  of  metallic  plates, 
affecting  the  electrometer,  and 
exciting  muscular  contractions, 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  in  a 

much    greater   degree.      Tlie      

opposite  ends  of  the  pile  were    [ 

also  differently  excited,  the  side    ■ 

which  began  with  a  line  plate  being  positivi 
otlier  negative  ;  and  licnce,  when  lliey  wer 
communicate  by  means  of  a  wire  from  each,  i 
flowed  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  continue*: 
If  the  wires  were  applied  to  living  matter, 
ami  contractions  were  excited :  they  also 
electric  spark.    This  instrument,  at  nresi 
used,  in  consequence  of  more  convenien 
upon  the  same  principle,  has  received  l. 
voltaic  pile.    Another  apparatus  for 
pose  was  invented  by  Volta,  which  K  > 
couronnr  tie  tas§es.     It  consisted  of  a  terie 
cups  nearly  fillet!  with  water  or  a  saline 
In  each  cup  was  placed  a  plate  of  one  as 
of  silver  or  copper ;  the  plate  of  silver  in  tl 
being  connected  with  that  of  line  in  the  > 
thin  slip  of  metal  bent  into  an  arc,  ant 
order  being  preserved  as  in  the  construct i 
pile.     Several  improvement*  upon  the  v« 
were  soon  made  by  otlier  philosophers 
discoveries  in  galvanism  multiplied  with  i 
and  to  an  extent,  which  surpass  any 
known  in  the  history  of  science.     In  a— 
gave  an  outline  of  these  discoveries,  we  sl- 
the  following   order  : — I.     The   c^/nttrttrti 
ffiilntttic  tipjMirafmi.  am/  the  rirrMtmHamm 
to  th*'  rivitfiHeht  of  this  tHOf/iji*tttt**m  *»f  etrc 
it.i  rhftrittit  tjfWt*  ;  \y.  its  vhemtcal  a^emc\ 
ft  r  tftrory  of  gal rani*  w. 

1 .  The  simple  contact  of  difmnt  romJmei 
is  all  tluit  is  necessary  tor  the  excitement  u 
electricity.  Conductors  of  electricity  (<re  J 
have  been  divided  into  ]*>rfrrt  and  imyrrferx 
mer  comprehending  the  metals,  plumbago 
coal,  the  mineral  acids,  and  saline  solutions: 
including  water,  nlc^hol.  and  ether,  suit 
res! lis,  metallic  oxide**,  ami  compounds  oi 
Tlie  lea-t  complicated  galxanic  nrrangemetil 
'/  si  in  plf  pa/ran,,'  t-.rr/.'.  It  consists  of  l 
ductors  :  of  which  one,  at  least,  must  be 
second  fluid  ;  the  third  may  be  eiliier  solid  a 
the  h>; lowing  tables,  some  duTrrent  simple 
nrr.iuuetl  in  Uie  order  of  their  i*uwen  ; 
ciiiT^elk-  oit'iipying  the  liightst  piacr. 
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do  of  these  tables,  it  may  be  observed, 

those  cases  where  the  lliiiil  nienstrun 
n,  those  metals  which  have  the  strongest 
B(  oxygen  are  those  which  form  the 
'.  Bui  when  tlie  fluid  menstrua  afford 
he  metals,  the  metal,  which,  under  tlie 
mmstences,  lias  die  slrougest  iiilruction 
determines  the  positive  pole.  Thus,  lit 
■pper  and  iron  plates,  introduced  into  ;i 
High,  the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with 
I,  mill  -•.liiiiiiii-.  the  iron  i-  pu-ilive  and 
■native  ;  but  when  the  cells  are  lilted 
no  at  sulphuret  of  putash,  the  copjier  is 
I  tlie  iron  negative.  When  one  metal 
sroeii,  the  surface  opposite  the  acid 
d  that  in  contact  with  tlie  solution  of  the 

aJphur.  or  of  its  alkali,  is  posi 
uiic  circles  are  possessed  of  but  feeble 
.  these  are  often  sufficiently  obvious,  as 
ice  above  alluded  to,  of  a  slip  of  line 
e  tongue  and  a  piece  of  silver  under  it. 
■,  we  have  an  example  of  the  arranEe- 

perfecl  conductors  (tin-  metals)  with  (me 

ie  [the  tongue,  or  rather  the  fluids  wlihJli 

A   piece  of  tine,  immersed   in  water 

ely  exposed  to  itn-  niumsphere,  niydizcs 

;  but  when  placed  in  the  same  situuliun, 
with  a   piece  of  silver,  its   oxidation   i> 

rapid.  By  immersing  iron  and  silver 
tact  with  each  other)  in  dilute  muriatic 
lion  of  tlie  acid  upon  the  iron  is  consider- 
ed ;  and  hydrogen  gss  is  evolved  from  the 
mlj  where  it  is  in  contact  wiiJi  the  iron, 
I  touches  the  silver.     These  facts  explain 

she.  i thing  of  ships,  it  is  necessary  to  use 

nae  metal  which  forms  the  plates  ;  for 
ere  Lit  metals  be  employed,  they  both 
r  speedily,  in  consequence  of  their  foiiiiii.i-. 
■later  of  die   ocean,  a   simple   gal' 

,■!  p-ilvanie  t-irt-lt-s  or  [ralvanir  ItiHl' 

lit  multiplying  those  iii-nuiL'i'ineiits  v.  men 

nple  circles.     Thus,  if  plul.es  of  attic  and 


But  the  galvanic  apparatus,  by  fm  the  mint  con- 
venient, am)  generally  used,  was  invented  hy  Mr 
Cruickslimilt — tlie  gtitraiiu:  friiugh,  as  it  is  named  ; 
and  which  consists  of  a  long  mid  narrow  trough, 
madeof-baked  wood.  TrrooTesare  rut  In  tlie  trough, 
n||H>iii'  to, and  at  ihr-  distance  of  a  half  uiid  three 
pjurlers  of  an  inch  from  each  other  ;  Mid  into  these 
ire  let  down,  mat  secured  by  a  cement,  rqiiare  plates 
if  xinc  and  copper,  previously  united  together  hy 
oldering.  The  space,  therefore,  lwlween  each  pair 
of  plates,  forms  a  cell  for  tile  purpose  of  containing 
the  liquid  by  which  Lite  comlii  nation  is  to  be  made 
ctive.  Tlie  plates  may  lie  from  three  to  six  or 
ight  inches  square ;  ami  care  is  to  be  taken  in  their 
arrangement  in  tlie  trough,  that  the  order  in  which 
they  are  inserted  lie  not  in  any  instance  re- 
versed, but  that  the  capptr  side  uf  each  double  plate 
be  alwoys  bnrtrds  OW  hand,  and  the  line  sitlc  to- 
wards the  oilier.  The  galvanic  trough,  thus  con- 
tracted, is  more  easily  pM  in  iiciiuu  than  the  pile, 
iml  more  easily  kept  clean  :  and,  besides,  it  can  be 
continued  longer  m  action,  as  it  coma  ins  mure  liquid, 
owing  to  which  cause  it  is  also  more  energetic;.  Tor 
ordinary  experiment '.  n  troiujh  coniaining  fifty  pairs 
of  plates  fijur  inches  square  is  sullieient.  In  liaise 
cases  where  n  greater  power  is  wauled,  it  maybe 
commanded  by  uniting  the  power  of  several  inch 
troughs  llirmigh  tlie  union  of  tlie  line  end  of  one 
trough  with  the  copper  end  of  another,  by  a  metallic 
slip  or  wire.  The  buttery  of  the  royal  institution, 
with  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  made  his  great  dis- 
coveries, is  composed  of  -><kni  pairs  of  plates,  each 
Slnte  liaving  thirty-two  square  inches  of  surface. 
lie  following  cut  represents  an  improved  form  of 


cloth  of  the  S 


plates,  and  moistened  with  water,  be  piled 
Jther  in  the  order  of  line,  silver,  cloth  ; 
,  cloth  ;  and  bo  on,  for  twenty  or  more 

we  hate  die  voltaic  pile,  the  description 
"as  given  above.  Tlie  power  of  such  a 
i  is  sufficient  to  give  a  smart  shock,  as 
t  hy  grasping  in    the   hands,  previously 

the  wires  connecting  the  upper  and 
unities  of  the  pile.     The  sliock  may  be 

pleasure,  until  after  a   few   hours,  the 

the   pile    begins    to    nlsile,  and    finally 


the  voltaic  bntlerr,  the  hint  fir  which  was  derived 
from  the  cunroiiiie  il<-  tune*  :  it  consists  in  keeping 
the  plates  detached,  instead  of  suldering  them  toge- 
ther. They  arc  connected  at  the  upper  edge  by  a 
metallic  arc.  and  are  introduced  into  a  tntogh  di- 
vided into  cells  by  puriiiiuns  of  gla-s  (nr  sometimes 
into  troughs  wholly  made  of  earthen  ware),  in  such  n 
maimer  that  one  pine  is  on  one  side  of  the  partition, 
the  other  mi  the  other.  This  iirraiigement  has  the 
advantage,  tliat,  both  surfaces  of  each  plate  being 
acted  on,  n  greater  power  is  obtained. 

Doctor  It  (illusion  has  heightened  the  improve- 
ment  hy  placing  hi  each  cell  one  plnte  of  the  one 
metal,  as  the  imc.  and  two  of  tlie  other,  the  copper, 
so  that  each  surface  of  the  line  may  be  opposed  to  n, 
surface  of  copper.  The  plates  of  copper  are  con. 
nected  by  metallic  arcs,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  ; 
and  between  them,  supported  by  pieces  of  wood,  is  the 

Elate  of  line,  distant  an  i-ifhth  nr  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
urn  the  copper  on  each  side.  The  communication  be- 
tween these  triple  plates  is  established  by  ares  of  lead 
or  other  metnl,  ennue,  ting- each  central  line  plate  with 
I  he  copper  of  tlie  adjoining  cell.    This  arrangement  is 
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the  senate  made  known  to  him  his  elevation,  lit 
went  directly  to  Kome,  anil  caused  several  insurgent' 
to  be  executed.  By  (his  art.  as  well  as  by  his  in- 
dulgence to  his  friends,  whom  he  stitiered  to  rule  him 
absolutely,  and  hy  liis  excessive  avarire,  he  excited 
universal  displeasure.  Scarcely  liad  he  entered  ui>ou 
his  second  consulship,  when  the  lc»ion-  hi  I'pper 
Cienuaiiv  revolted  against  him.  '1  his  induced  him 
to  choose  a  colleague  in  the  government,  under  the 
name  ot  nil  adopt  <*d  sou.  Instead  of  t Hho,  who  \v;h 
favoured  hy  the  soldiery,  he  selected  I'iso  Lifiiiinmis. 
who  win  luued  by  them  on  account  of  his  rigid  vir- 
tue. Ulho,  olieiidcd  hy  this  neglect,  revolve* I  to  get  \ 
I  possession  of  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  pre-  ' 
torian  cohorts  first  declared  themselves  in  his  tiivour. 
and  (Jalha,  attempting  in  vain  to  restore  onler.  was 
uluicked  and  >lain  A.  I).  <>'.).  He  was  sexenty  two 
years  old.  and  had  reigned  three  months,  j 

CfALHANl.'M  is  tlie  concrete  juice  of  the  biihoii  j 
palbanifrri/M,  a  shrubby  plant,  be  longing  to  the  na- 
tural order  Mmbrl/ifrrtr,  and  is  usually  imported  from 
Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Kast  Indies.  Tlie  gulbanuin 
or  commerce,  however,  is  perhaps-  obtained  from 
several  s|>ecies  ol  bubon.  This  gum-resin  comes  in 
large,  soft,  ductile  mosses,  of  a  whitish  colour,  be- 
coming yellowish  with  age, and  possessing  an  acrid, 
bitter  taste,  with  a  strong,  disagreeable  odour.  In 
its  medical  properties,  it  is  intermediate  between 
ammoniac  and  asafurlida,  which  an;  likewise  the 
products  of  plants  of  the  some  natural  onler.  At 
present,  it  is  rarely  used,  but  in  combination 
with  other  articles,  it  forms  some  officinal  prepara- 
tions. 

UALKN,  Claudius  ;  a  Greek  physician,  born 
A.  D.  131,  at  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  rather, 
Nicon,  an  able  architect  and  mathematician,  gave 
him  a  careful  education,  and  destined  him  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  After  having  enjoyed  the  in- 
structions of  several  renowned  physicians,  (lalen 
visited  Lycia,  Palestine,  and  Alexandria,  tlien  the 
capital  of  the  literary  world.  He  attended  particu- 
larly to  anatomy,  and  returned  to  Pergamus,  his 
native  city,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-eight,  where  he 
received  a  public  appointment.  A  sedition  induced 
him,  when  thirty-four  years  of  age,  to  go  to  Home, 
where  he  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  successful 
cures,  and  by  his  skill  in  prognostics.  He  also 
drew  upon  himself  the  envy  of  the  other  physicians 
to  such  a  degree,  tliat  he  wus  obliged  to  give  up  the 
delivery  of  his  anatomical  lectures,  and  finally  to  go 
to  (ireece,  just  as  a  contagious  disease  broke  out  in 
Koine.  He  travelled  through  \arioiis  countries  to 
investigate  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  na- 
ture and  different  medicines,  and  a  year  after,  he  was 
invited  to  Aquiieiu  by  the  eui|»crors  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  ami  Lucius  Verus.  Here  lie  prepared  the  "/%#•- 
riaiii.  (ialen  liad  great  merit  as  a  physician  and 
philosopher,  especially  by  completing  the  empirical 
pathology,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  a  just  theory 
of  "eiisation,  mid  tlie  jwculiar  animal  functions  of  the 
liody.  His  writings  j»ive  evidence  of  deep  reflec- 
tion, as  well  as  an  historical  knowledge  of  the  old 
(ircek  systems  of  philosophy,  and  extend  to  every 
detriment  of  medicine.  .Numerous  u>  those  extant 
are,  we  have  now  only  a  part  of  his  productions ; 
for  many  were  burnt  when  his  house  in  Koine  was 
consumed.  According  to  r'ahricius.  we  liuve  eighty- 
two  genuine  writings  of  tlalen,  eighteen  manifestly 
spurious,  fiacmt-nts  of  nineteen  which  are  lust,  and  a 
commentary  on  eighteen  works  by  Hippx-rales.  Of 
his  hist  works,  fifty  medical  and  1  IS  mostly  philoso- 
phical, are  mentioned  in  the  ilihlmthrrv  of  Kahricius. 
i'lie  oldest  ami  most  complete  edition,  ill  (ireek 
only,  is  thf  A  Mine.  I:7M.  folio,  which  was  followed  j 
b\  lh«  (nick  cditi.il  of  l>a>le,  U,iS,  folio,  and  tlie  j 


(•rrpco-Ijitiit  one,  in  13  folio  volume*.  Iry  R<n.  i  \*r 
tiir,  with  the  works  of  Hip|4jcra(e*  Bikini,  I'iirH, 
I  *  >  7  *  * .     hi  IM'i,  doctor  Kuhii.  in  l.rip«k\  undeffttidk 
a  new  edition  in  I  ireek  and  I. aim. 

ii  AI.KN,  (  ii;{|s|och»k  HiiiMhui.  v  ,s.  the  war 
like  bishop  of  Minister,  frmii  .mi  aiicnm  family  of 
W  e^tphalia.  at  first  entered  ihr  iiitiiLirr  «rr*r*. 
u  Inch  he  after  wan  Is  left  for  the  church.  In  I  **t\  be 
\\:is  cliosiii  prince-bishop  of  Munster.  hut 
obliged  to  iN-sifire  the  city  on  accniuit  of  tlie  o 
lion  of  tin-  citizens,  lie  coiupirreil  it  in  loot,  mad 
built  a  t-iiadel  to  *fcure  his  power.  In  1G<»4.  he  wv 
ap|M)inted  one  of  the  leaders  of  tlie  impenal  tray 
against  the  'lurks  in  Hungary.  In  tlie  following 
year  he  took  up  firms  for  hug  land  against  the  Dam*] 
and  gained  many  advantages  over  them.  Peace  was 
concluded  in  lGtW,  by  the  uiediatirm  of  Louis  XIT. 
In  lu'72,  the  war  broke  out  anew,  in  rnmequence  ef 
some  territory  which  Holland  withheld 
In  alliance  with  France,  he  took  from  the  I'l 
States  several  cities  and  strong  holds.  The 
having  compiled  him  to  conclude  a  peace, he 
himself  with  Denmark  against  Sweden, 
new  conquests.  In  1074. lie  formed  an 
Spain,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Dutch  troupe.  He  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  enterprise,  one  of  the  gtsaV 
est  generals  of  his  time,  an  adroit  diplomMaC  hi  At 
school  of  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  and,  if  he  haw  pe> 
sessed  as  much  power  as  courage,  might  have  ar- 
eolae a  second  Alexander.  He  died  Sept.  19,  IfflL 
in  tlie  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

<;  ALENA,  in  mineralogy  ;  the  sulpharet  of  b*a\ 
found  both  in  masses,  andcrvstalliaed.  The  ^ 
form  of  its  crystals  is  a  cube ;  its  coloor  Is 
gray,  like  lead,  but  brighter  ;  lustre,  metalb 
ture,  foliated ;  fragments,  cubical ;  soft,  bat 
specific  gravity,  7*«  to  7  587; 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids ;  it  contains 
to  83  lead,  and  from  0  86  to  '16  of ! 
ally  some  silver,  and  sometimes  also 
iron ,  ami  bismuth,  before  the  blow-pipe,  it 
decrepitates,  and  nn  cliarroal  is 
melted,  yielding  a  globule  of  metallic 
times  the  silver  is  in  (he  proportion  of 
forty,  or  even  more  than  100  ounces  to  a  ton  of  tfa 
ore.  It  is  then  worked  as  an  ore  of 
called  argt  ndhrvH*  galena.  Tlie 
ing  the  mo*t  silver,  oNi  not  possess  the 
lustre,  nor  the  |ule>t  colour.  In  met,  they 
times  blackish- tf ray.  (ialena  is  sometimes 
nateil  by  silex  and  lime.  Some  vi 
yield  inore  tluin  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of ! 
phuret  of  lead  occurs  in  primitive  and 
mountains,  but  is  more  frequently  found  in 
rocks,  es|ieeially  in  com} tact  limestone, 
sometimes  alternate  with  shell  limestone, 
also  been  found  in  beds  of  coal,  ami  its 
times  contain  bitumen.  Sul|»huret  of  lead 
lutis  l*i Is  and  veins,  both  of  which 
very  extensive.  It  is  found,  more  or  less,  a1 
country.  In  Knirland,  it  is  very  abundant. 
widely  disfierscd  over  the  I'nited  States  of 
The  mines  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the  N< 
territory,  are  very  rich.  Tlie  deposit  of  aaleaa,  *■ 
which  tlie  mines  of  Missouri  are  situated.  ■ 
one  of  the  most  exteasive  ami  important 
discovered.  Most  of  tlie  lead  of  commerce  i 
tuiucd  from  ir.ilemi,  aihl  usually  contains  a 
silver.  'I  he  annual  produce  of  all  the  lead  ssawssf 
t  treat  Hritalu  is  Ixtweiii  4.\»ja*>  and  48.(100  usa\ 
and  is  obtained  chiefly  from  galena.    See  l*mi. 

(i  AI.KN  A  is  an  infant  town  in  the  stale  of  liliaan. 
situated  near  the  nortli-west  angle  of  the  stale.  St  aw 
month  of  tlie  Fever  river,  on  the  Miarisripp  h  * 
the  seat  of  very  rich  and  productive  lead  la'nti  da 
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i4a*irtr«l   etiwmaeTrts   f*   perluriucd   by 

pi*  was,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  doctor 

I  tt»U  the  ehemiatt  rendu  of  [lie  galvanic 

i»  be  produced  by  eiectricit  y.     The  coiidi. 

rod  lor  producing  the  eJecirical  effects  ul 

:  battery  ar*  different.     Electrical  altrac- 

TfulHoiu  take  p lace  ill  thchighest  degree, 

ml  Dumber  of  suiail  plate*  are  employed, 

us  «Wd  with  water.     For      "' 

b.  a  battery  or'  i 

iled,  and  conur. 

d  foritsexcilatiou.      Kur  ]  rudu, -in» 

'  a,  a  numerous  series  ofplates, 

_  are,  and  excited  with  dilute 

.  Kur  burning i uelidllc  leaves,  fusing 

luuog  eiwrcimi,  a  smalt  number  ul"  large 

*  better  than  a  great  nuiuls-r  of  wall 

toe   acid    tolutJun    should  ulvi    |H-    rm 


giiisur  ducks,  anunien 
r  laches  sqiara,  and  e 


•rr*<>(  tJir  iralvaiiic  battery  istlwipiiiliou 
•J  metal-,  which  lias  alrmdy  been  alluded 

The  facility  uf  bring  ignited,  in  the  dii- 
iN.  in «<  i  to  be  inversely  proportional  to 
tt   (if  conducting   beat.     Ilellce    pluliuu. 

tin  tan-na  condia/ting  power,  is  mini 
rd  ;  and  silver,  whidi  touduKti  bent  with 
iut y  llian  uny  oilier  metal,  U  l^uitr.l  with 
dly  tlian  any  of  the  rest.  The  combus- 
rail  by  jrsilvauir  turn ngeui ruts  have,  also 

■  «f  above.  1  he  plates  fur  this  pwpow 
be  Ins  lioui  lour  inches  iintnre,  ami  an 

ul  not  Itsi  tlsui  ISO  pairs  of  plates  em. 
i>  MtM  ^r<-  burnt,  in-  rather  deflagrated, 

■  of  very  tliin  leaves.  Gold  emits  a  very 
light,  iiieliuinj;  a  little  In  blue  ;  the  flume 

i  •  vivid  green,  somewhat  like  lltat  of 
■d  one  a  bluish  while  flame,  fringed  with 
b»jhi  striking  effect  of  the  voltaic  batlery, 
I  the  intense  light,  which  i*  produced  by 


ipiM,f  h 


or  plaliun  wlrcmrij  connected  with  the  opposite  polra 
of  a  brntery,  and  llieir  free  exUrmiLws  are  plunged 
into  the  same  cop  of  water,  but  without  luiuJiiug 
each  oilier,  hydrogen  g*s  in  disengaged  at  llie  iwgn- 
the  wire,  ami  uxigiiint  the  i-osiuve  side.  By  col- 
liding Jn;  fiH'.-iiu  ■.  ii,!i;h.-iii1k>  iijihey  are  tunned, 
they  are  found  tu  lie  quite  pure,  ami  in  the  i 
proportion  of  two  m ensures  of  hydrogen  to  a 
oxygen.  If  wires  ol  a  mute  oxhlahle  metal  are  ru, 
ployed,  the  hydrogen  gu»  will  appear  no  luusl,  hut 
the  oxygen,  iuslend  ol  escaping",  combines  Willi  till) 
metal,  converting  it  uito  an  oxide.  Numerous  other 
compounds-,  such  as  ucids  and  salts,  are  found  lu  lut 
decomposable  in  the  same  maimer,  cue  of  Uh<Mi 
elements  appearing  at  oun  tide  of  thu  buttery.  Hint 
tli*  ulher  at  tile  oppo.iti;  extremity. 

A  rtumrkulile  law  in  tlie  drcunutaitres  attending 
the  decomposition  is  alio  observed.  'Ihus,  in  decuni- 
IKJSing  wuter  or  any  other  conipunu.l.  llie  |0M  <ou 
elitutwtt  principle  is  always  dlietigu  ucd  at  the  suuw 
■ide  uf  the  battery  ;  %a  tliut  the  principles  which 
collect arouiH I  riu'b  pule,  lime  u  i-erluiu  unalogyj  ill- 
fiiiminablrt  bodies,  ullulirs,  Rial  eurtlu  go  tu  Ilia 
urgnti'c  side,  while  KM  iual  ociJs  go  inure  to  His 
positive  aide.  It  is  nbo  tound,  tliut  uot  only  are  lha 
rlcmeiiW  of  a  cimipuuml  Huid  hi  united  by  galvanic 
lie  npiHiiite  nirtH  in  distant  [art.  uf  ths 
vesi^J,  u-idmut  (h<<  im^etiii'iil  of  these 
eleatHrtsljeiueperce^iljle,  hutthiil  tlie  elemenM  mny 
even  be  evoive.1  in  tejaraie  portions  of  tlie  fluid 
placed  in  distinct  v.>-.;h,,  jiihI iniinm.il only  by  wauo 
slight  link.,  as  a  few  fibres  of  moist  cotton  or  amino- 
""'ius  two  glasses  may  be  filled  Willi  pure 
id  counectid  witli  moisteuiil  ihrend;  tt«? 
poBilive  wire  imnnrsid  in  the  water  in  oiie  vessel, 
and  die  negative  in  (hat  uf  the  other;  and  uimir- 
diately  olygeu  pis  n  ill  In;  ili^i'i^ii^rd  at  tile  exlre- 
Biity  of  llir  former,  uinl  hydrogen  u:'-tit  the  exlremily 
at  the  latter.  Now,  in  this  iuslnuce,  -' 
difficulty  iuiniFiliately  proeuls  itself  in 


ails,  at  the  twu  end,  of  the   v 

cu-cuil.  W  hen  the  battery  is  u  wry 
ne,  and  the  c-lairrual  points  are  br<iui:ht 
thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  nil  inch  of  each 
cM  spark  i>  producid.      I)y  v-ithdninini; 

from  each  oilier,  a  constant  discluiige 
e  throuirli  the  healed  air,  in  a  space  of 
\o  fiiur  or  more  inches,  atayirdiiif;  tu  (lie 
the  apparatus,  producing  a  must  brilliant 
.:.  of  iimsidci-iihlr  Ueudth,  tun)  in  the  limn 
•  rjouc.  I'lultna.  introduced  into  this  art h, 
*\  dors  iu  (lie  flume  of  a  candle.  I  his 
Is  tbe  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  mul  cannot  be 
yesof  cnmmoii  tUtnffh,  unless  protected 
That  it  does  not  nri-e  fruiueomhiDtion, 
ty  (lie  fact,  that  very  little  of  tlie  cliarcual 
iv  it^  cuntiinviui'e  for  some  lime.  In  the 
dt&ufratur,  it  was  observeil  by  prolWsor 
Jul,  during  tlie  discliur^e,  the  cluircoul 
e  positive  pule  sliotout  into  a  Utile  sliiluc- 

■D  the  direction  of  the  opposite  point; 
Ik  charcoal  of  die  nefBtive  pole,  on  tlie 

cfater-shapeil  cavil;  was   iorined  at  tlie 

•ppearuig  as  if  umlter  wan  actuaHy  trnns- 
i  the  uegnlive  to  (lie  positive  side,     'llie 

Serred.  as  it  bad  nil  the  marks  of  having 
I,  induced  the  belief  that  tlie  charcoal 
Jse  stale  uf  vapour,  ihruusrb  the  ijtnited 
■a.  and  concreted  again  on  arriving  at  Un- 
fa. 

t  iaofioruuii  diemiuil  eliti't  of  galTBahm, 
■uduciiu;  decomposition.  The  mlQlsnci 
posed  by  it  was  water,      "lieu   two  gold 


it  for  I 


h  pro 


ed  in  o 


is  obvious  a 
unpting  to 


might 


die  deciiro  posit... 
..I  one  portion  of  water,  and  Imd  been  attracted  tu 
ill--  upuuaiie  i«des.  Hut  how  mil  this  happen  iu 
■ejurate  vessels.  What  Inhumes  of  the  byiirugen  ill 
die  h'im'I  where  the  positive  wire  is  pi  need,  and  why 
iloes  oxygen  not  ajipear  in  the  other  vessel,  iu  which 
tlie  negative  wire  is  immersed  t  'Hie  unly  explana- 
tion that  uui  be  given,  is  to  s-uj  post  that  one  ur  Uitli 
of  tlie.se  iiigieiliiiita  im:-t  have  passed  Irom  one  vessel 
to  the  other,  oImuf  the  eouiiecluig  fibres  uf  tliread, 
allliuugli  we  are  uiiiililc  to  perceive  such  a  iruiisuiis. 

Numerous  utlier  facta  uf  a  similir  niiliu-e  are  also 
now  known,  particularly  mill  respect,  tu  the  dccoin- 
|iosiliun  of  saline  solutions.  'I'bus,  let  two  ciijis  nf 
Hftale  or  gold  (ns  glass  is  liable  to  lie  acted  upon)  be 
connected  by  a  few  IiIjits  of  nuiianllins  moistened  by 
water,  and  a  soliitimi  "I  miIiiIdHl-  of  so*  In  or  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  polnsh,  uiiialeol  silver,  or  any  ulher  com- 
pound salt,  lie  placed  in  each  of  the  cups.  Now,  if 
we  introduce  into  one  the  positive  wire,  and  into  thu 
other  the  negative  wire,  of  o  galvanic  battery  in 
ncliou,  inn  short  time  il»  principles  uf  tliesait  will  be 
separated,  ami  all  the  acid  will  lie  collected  in  tlie 
vessel  with  which  the  positive  pole  communicates, 
nod  ull  the  base  iu  the  oilier;  each  being  conveyed 
by  the  medium  of  the  moistened  amianthus,  and.  us 
it  would  appear,  iu  opposite  currents,  passing  one 
nni'diir  ui  so  narrow  a  space.  Hiihuul  combining  ur 
olherwise  interfering  witii  inch  other's  nwiveuieiits. 
.\gain.  if  the  suime  -"liitioii  In-  pluced  iu  one  of  Ihu 
i  u.  is.  nod  distil  led  wuter  in  I  lie  oilier,  mid  the  positive 
wire  inserted  In  the   I  niter,  the  ac  kl  will  leave  both 
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the  base  with  which  it  was  united  and  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was,  and  pass  by  the  amianthus  wholly  into 
the  water,  the  liase.  remaining  in  the  first  cup :  and  if, 
after  this  change  he  effected,  the  wires  are  reversed, 
the  arid  will  immediately  begin  to  quit  the  cup  into 
which  it  had  |«issed  in  the  former  exjieriinent,  und  to  . 
return  to  the  first  cup,  while  the  lwise  will  move  in  | 
an  op[Nisite  direction,  till  all  of  it  is  collected  in  tlie 
vessel  in  which  the  negative  wire  was  placed. 

Phenomena  still  more  extraordinary  present  them- 
selves  in  connexion  with  these  most  intcre>ting 
researches.  The  elements  of  compound  bodies  arc 
actually  conveyed  by  the.  influence  of  die  electric 
current  through  solutions  of  sulistnuces,  on  which, 
under  other  circumstance^,  they  would  have  exerted 
an  immediate  and  powerful  chemical  action,  witliout 
any  such  effect  being  produced.  Acids  for  example, 
may  be  transmitted  from  one  cup  .connected  with  die 
negative  |»ole,  to  another  cup  on  the  opposite  or  posi- 
tive side,  through  a  portion  of  fluid  in  an  intermediate 
cup  tinged  with  any  of  the  vegetable  coloured  infu- 
sions, which  are  instantly  reddened  by  the  presence 
of  an  acid,  witliout  occasioning  the  slightest  change 
of  colour.  The  same  happens  also  with  alkalies. 
Sir  II.  Davy  found  that  when  three  vessels  were 
connected  with  each  other  by  moistened  amianthus, 
and  there  was  placet  1  in  the  first  a  solution  of  sulplmte 
of  potash,  with  a  win*  from  the  negative  side,  in  the 
middle  a  vessel  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  (a  sul  Mance 
having  a  strong  attract  ion  for  sulphuric  acid),  and  in 
the  third,  water,  with  a  wire  from  the  positive  side  of 
the  galvanic  Iwttery,. — in  five  minutes  (a  Imttcry  of 
150  pairs  of  plates  being  employed)  acid  was  found 
collecting  around  the  wire  in  the  water.  It  had, 
therefore,  passed  through  the  ammonia,  without  the 
affinity  of  this  being  Mifficient  to  arrest  it.  When 
the  disposition  was  reversed,  and  the  saline  solution 
connected  with  the  positive  side,  the  water  with  the 
negative,  and  an  acid  placed  in  the  middle,  the  alka- 
line base  was  conveyed  through  the  interposed  acid, 
and  collected  in  the  pure  water.  The  same  results 
were  obtained  in  operating  on  a  number  of  other 
salts,  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic.  Where  a  strong 
force  of  cohesion,  liowever,  interfered,  the  sulistance 
was  intercepted  :  thus  sulphuric  acid  could  not  lie 
transmitted  through  a  solution  of  lmrytes  or  strontU 
tes  ;  nor  these  earths  through  sulphuric  acid  :  when 
it  was  attempted,  these  earths  fell  down  in  insoluble 
precipitates.  Not  only  liquids,  but  solid  substances 
are  decomjMtsed  by  means  of  the  galvanic  energy,  and 
their  elements  transferred  to  the  opposite  wires.  And 
such  is  the  force  of  this  agent,  that  the  most  minute 
portion  of  a  substance  thus  acted  on  by  either  of  the 
win*s  is  collected  around  it.  Portions  of  muriatic 
acid,  of  soda,  and  of  other  alkalies  ami  acids,  apj»ear 
at  the  opposite  poles,  even  when  distilled  water  alone 
is  employ ed,  proving  that  these  substances,  in  the 
condition  of  neutral  salts,  exist  in  all  waters,  how- 
ever purified  they  may  be  by  art. 

From  these  researches,  the  general  law  is  cstnlv- 
lislied,  tliat  when  conifioiinds  are  placed  in  the 
galvanic  circuit,  their  elements  are  separated  from 
the  state  of  combination  in  which  they  exist,  and. 
according  to  their  ]>eculiar  nature,  are  collected, — 
some  around  the  positive,  others  around  the  negative 
|K>le.  How  this  is  effected,  whether  by  attractions 
alone  exerted  at  each  pole,  or  by  repulsions,  or  by 
both,  the  element  attracted  to  the  one  being  repelled 
from  the  other,  is  not  so  ap|<areiit. 

<  J  rot  thus,  hi  explaining  the  galvanic  decomposi- 
tion of  water,  advanced  the  conjecture,  that  as,  in 
the  voltaic  pile,  each  pair  of  olntes  lias  its  negative 
and  jxisiiivr  |kmYs  it  nuiy  establish  a  similar  {Hilarity 
among  the  elementary  particles  of  the  portion  of 
water  interred  between  its  principal  |»oics.     One 


element  of  the  water  may  thus  acquire  th 
the  other  the  negative  stale :  and  if  Uii* 
then,  according  to  the  laws  of  electricity , 
has   liennnc   negative  (the  oxygen   in  i 
water)   will    In*    replied   from   the    net 
attracted  to  the  po>iti\c  pole;  and  that 
become  positive  (the  hydrogen  ■  will  lie  rej 
the  positive  anil  attracted   to  tlie   nra 
This  explanation    is    extremely   probsoi 
regard  to  the  mode  of  conveyance,  it  may 
cessivc  decoiiii>ositions  and  recompoMtM 
coiupoiuid  between   tlie   two   |-ole*  ;    in 
instance,  the  particle  at  each  wire  way 
posed  ;  tlie  (Hie  element  may  be  dbeticajE' 
residual  element  may  attract  a  correal** 
tiun  of  die  other  from  die  next  (article,  ai 
a  series  of  successive  •lectrnipositioos  and 
tioas,  each  may  be  brought  to  the  wire  t 
is  attracted  and  evolved;  or, what  is  ec 
sible,   the  decomposition  may   lie  ennfa 
particles  at  each  pole,  and  the  element  rt* 
opposite  electricity  may  he  repelled  from 
this  repulsion  and  tlie  corresponding  ail 
the  opposite  wire,  be  lirought  to  tlaU  oi 
and  anulogy  is  in  favour  of  this  suppo 
atmospheric  air,  bodies  rendered  pisitivrl 
tively  electrical,  are  attracted  ami  repelk 
sideruble    distances.     From  tlie  decree 
electricity  exists  in  galvanic  arrangement 
a  medium,  with  regard  to  it,  nearly  as  i 
air  is  to  electricity  evolved  in  tlie  commc* 
machine ;    ami    it    may    therefore    alki* 
attractions  and  repulsions  hi  operate  ■ 
manner. 

A  different  theory  has  been  proposed 
Davy,  and  which  has  received  tlie  app 
the  rlcrtro  chemtmf  fhrory.     It  lias  been  l 
some  eminent  philoso|i|iers,  and  among  oth 
telius.    He  conceived  that  bodies  possev 
trie  energies,  which  are  inlierent  in 
they  are  in  n  state  of  enmbinatkm  or  i~%- 
chlorine,  iodine,  ami  ackU.  according  to  I 
are    naturally    negative;    while    inaama 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  &c,  and  metals,  an 
jK^itive.     Hence,  when  the  coinliinataai 
substances  are  subverted  by  the  galvanic 
the  si  distances  are  evolved  in  the  e!*i 
natural  to  them ;  and  as  it  ii  a  law  of  > 
that  liodies  in  opposite  states  attract  earn 
oxygen,  being  negative,  is  immediately  at 
the  positive  wire,  while  tlie  innanunabk?  € 
lmsc,  being  naturally  fmsilive,  is  ail 
negative  wire.     In  this  way,  the  untfu 
of  these  bodies  at  tln>ir  particular  nnl».  _ 
for.     To  explain  liow  combinati 
the  electric  influence,  a  further  «jr 
gelled  by  the  author  of  die  theory , ' 
cul  attraction  may  itself  be  a  modi 
city  ;  tliat  the  same  power 
attractive  ami    repulsive    propert 
matter,  may,  when  acting  upon  the 
of  different  liodies,  induce  then  either  as  i 
unite,  as  their  natural  elect™ 
or  different     Thus,  if  hydrogen  is 

and  oxvgen  naturally  negative. 

laws  of  electricity,  they  must  attract  ei 
and  if  these  opposite  states  are  sufficiently 
give  Uiem  an  attractive  force,  npenor  ft* 
of  aggregation,  they  may  be  expected  hi 
ami  in  like  manner,  other  bodies,  whose  n 
in  different  states,  may  from  tms  cause  he 
tlier.  1  f  a  bod j  also,  whose  electrical  i 
tliat  of  one  of  the  substances  e  -. 

to  act  upon  these,  H  may  expel 
Like  its  place  ;  and  this  may  he 
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lion    from  elective  affinity.     The 

ewise,  iu  prome-ting  i-.m  ibhr.il  ion  nr 
nay    often   depend   on    its  exciting 

;  and  the  elevation  of  temperature 
f  light,  so  frequently  attending  '.he- 
ir depend  011  tin-  eljanscs  alteiuiiiii; 
Lea,  since  such  changes  arc  aiwrni- 

evolution  of  heat  and  light.  The 
lvalue  nppnratu-.  thi.ii,  in  pn> hirim; 
,  is  conceived  on  this  hypothesis,  is, 
s  placed  in  contact  wiili  die  com- 
itates of  electricity,  miire  intensely 
v  natural  states  of  the  two  itigre- 
he  attraction  of  these   two   highly 

overcomes  tliat  nib^istiiig  hetv..-cu 
t;  they  are  separated,  and  iiumc.li- 
[]«  respective  pole-,.— (he  |»j-ilive 
e  negative  wire.  and  the  ingredient 
y  negative,  to  tlie  punitive  wire.    A 

are  brought  forward  in  support  of 
bus,  when  dry  acids,  such  as  the 
tic,  are  touched  with  nu  insulated 
the  electric  equilibrium  is  imine- 
I  ;  the  acids  are  found,  alter  [lie  mil- 
;  negative  state  of  electricity,  and 
[  positive.     Here  then  it  was  sup- 

nntural  states  are  manifested,  -in  h 
raitly,  at  all  times.  Again,  when 
i  applied  lu  earthy  and  alkaline  sub- 
.isite  ap,  caraucc  is  presented  ;  (he 
egative.  and  the  latter  bodies  pusi- 

Swhen  acids  are  brought  in  rnn- 
eartliy  and  alkaline  substances, 
e  states  are  exhibited — the  former 
-,  and  the  latter  positive, 
eciiliilioiis,  however,  it  has  been 
ere  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
rally  in  particular  electric  stales, 
ae  either  positive  or  iieir.itivi-  wln-n 
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joflt: 


tthey 


ncy,  also,  always 
two    sob-lances    wen:   naturally    in 
nid  were,  by  the  electric  altracl.ini 
mi'aaahon.  as  -it'iji  ii-  ibey  umlei 
stales  wiiuld  imim1,  iiji  c-piilikou 
J  Do  attractive  furce  would  rental 
union.      It  has  also  lieen  shown,  i 
-  hypothesis,  that  Unlies  in  oppnsit 
■ity,  do  mil  combine  when  pre-enlcd 
id  that  bodies  in  similar  states  < 
itch  force  as  if  in  dissimilar  sti 
■efore.  does  nut  yet  stand  on  so 
uce  chemists  to  aliandun  the  1101 
re  liitlierlo  employed,  ami  cea: 


protect  the  copper  sheathing?  of  ships  from  eorro- 
m.  It  is  well  kiniv.  ii  that  tin;  copper  sheathing  of 
vessels  oxidizes  very  rapidly  in  sea  water,  and,  con. 
seipiently.  iv7,-i...  will,  .mli  rapidity  as  to  require 
frequent  renewal.  Sir  H.  Davy  observed  that  the 
capper  derived  its  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  and  lh.it  the  oxide  of  copper 
then  took  muriatic  acid  from  the  soda  and  magnesia, 
forming  with  it  a,  SUB  marfata  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 
Now,  if  tile  copper  did  not  oxidise,  it  could  not  com- 
bine with  muriatic  acid-  and,  according  to  Sir  11. 
Davy,  it  only  coin  I  lines  with  oxygen,  because,  by 
contact  with  that  body,  it  is  rendered  positively 
electrical.  If,  therefore,  the  copjier  could  by  any 
means  he  made  ucgaii*.'.  then  the  copper  and  oxygen 
wouid  have  uo  tendency  to  unite.  '1  lie  object,  then, 
was  to  render  copper  permanently  negative.  Now 
this  is  done  liy  briufiiig  topper  in  contact  with  line 
or  iron  ;  for  the  tinnier  then  becomes  negative,  itttil 
the  latter  positive.  Acting  on  this  reasoning,  it  was 
found  that  the  oxidation  of  the  copper  might  be  com- 
pletely prevented.  A  piece  uf  line  as  large  as  a  pea, 
or  the  head  uf  a  small  round  nail,  was  (bund  fully 
adequate  to  prcsene  forij  or  filly  square  inches  of 
copper ;  and  this  wherever  it  was  placed,  or  under 
whatever  form  it  was  used.  Every  side  and  every 
surface  of  the  copper  remained  bright,  whilst  the 
iron  or  the  nine  was  slowly  corroded.  I'nhappily  fur 
the  application  of  this  principle  in  practice,  it  is  found 
that  unless  a  certain  degree  of  corrosion  takes  place 
iu  the  copper,  its  surface  becomes  foul,  from  tlte  ad- 
hesion of  seaweeds  and  shellfish.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that,  by  duly  adjusting  ibe  proportion  of  iron 
and  copper,  a  certain  degree  of  corrosion  may  be  al- 
lowed to  occur,  sufficient  in  prevent  lite  adhesion  of 
foreign  bodies,  and  yet  materially  retarding  the  w-aste 
of  the  copper. 

A  more  suceesslnl  application  of  these  principles 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr  Pepys,  which  is  to  pre- 
serve iron  or  steel  instruments  from  r   "*  *™ 


;,:;,:';■ 


The  ii 


iteel  i! 

:,  being  pusiti 


r,b, 


u.vmues  with  increased  rapidity. 

It  is  tu  the  elei-tiii  clieiai.  al  theory,  also,  Unit 
chemistry  owes  the  must  philosophical  arrangement 
of  which  it  appears  capable.  Hy  it  bodies  are  divided 
into  groups, accordingly  ,i-  (Heir  natural  electric  ener- 
gies are  the  same  or  ditlercul.  The  electric  energies 
are  ascertained  by  exposing-  compounds  to  the  action 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  observing  the  pole  tit  which 
the  elements'  appear.  Those  that  collect  around  the 
positive  pule  are  said  to  have  a  negative  electric 
energy;  mid  those  are  considered  positive  electrics 
which  are  attracted  toward-  the  negative  pole.  The, 
following  list,  showing  the  electric  energy  of  the  dif- 
ferent elementary  substances  in  relation  to  each 
other,  is  taken  from  Herw bus's  System  of  Chemistry. 
They  are  given  by  their  author  us  an  approximation 
* —  order,  rather  than  as  rigidly  e — ' 


c  firal  r 


In  the  first  column,  each  sub- 
:o  those  below  k  ;  and  in  tlie 
t  is  positive,  compared  with  tlie 


II  then  had  been  regarded 

pftbig  that  if  they  were  conipt d 

resolved  into  llu-ir  elements.  The 
irtlts  were  in  (his  manner  succes- 
fd  ;  a  substance,  with  the  aspect  and 
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KegatUt  RUrttlcs. 

Pott  tin  Mictiiit. 

R  ii  ou. 

/inc. 

Carbon. 

C*dmi<<iu. 

Antimony. 

Iron. 

Tellnri(itij. 

Nirkrl. 

C'OlitnibiiiM). 

Cob»lt 

Tititnimu 

Ccruni. 

Silicon. 

U'wA. 

Osmium. 

TiD. 

Il>ilrtift  0- 

ftwmutli. 

t'rantuiu. 

Copper. 

Hilirr. 

Mtrcury 

Halladiiui . 

J'latina. 

Ilbodlutu. 

Iridium. 

Gold. 

Ilefore  concluding  this  part  of  tbo subject,  it  sIkmiIc! 
lie  remarked,  tluit  in  the  production  of  the  different 
effects  arising  from  the  operation  of  galvanism,  n 
different  Inw  is  oWrved  witli  regard  to  each  of  these 
effect*,  According  as  Uie  structure  of  the  galvanic 
arrangement  varies.  Thus,  a  few  metallic  plates,  of  a 
surface  witli  two  or  three  square  feet,  will  lie  |mwer- 
ftil  in  producing  heat  and  light,  and  will  therefore 
deflagrate  metallic  leaves  placet!  in  the  circuit,  mid 
illuminate  charcoal  points  vividly ;  but  the  Imttcry 
which  tliey  form  will  display  little  jniwerof  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion,  will  liave  t'oinjmmtively 
little  effect  on  sentient  organs,  scarcely  producing  any 
shock,  and  will  act  feebly  in  producing  chemical  de- 
composition. Thus  the  great  buttery  of  Mr  Children 
and  the  deflagrator  of  I)r  Hare,  which  melted  ninny 
feet  of  plutinu  with  ease,  had  no  very  remarkable 
]n>wit  in  effecting  decomposition, or  in  giving  shocks. 
If  the  same  amount  of  surface,  however,  a*  existed  in 
either  of  these  arrangements,  had  been  disponed  in  a 
liattcry,  so  as  to  liave  formed  four  times  the  numlier 
of  plates,  the  result  would  tiuve  Imtii  that  the  burning 
effect  would  have  been  diminished,  while  it  would  liave 
exhilriled  more  evalently  different  electrical  states, 
and  lieen  more  jiowerfiil  in  exciting  «eusut  ions  in  ani- 
mal organs  and  effecting  chemical  decomposition.*. 

4.  Theory  of  (iuirtntism.  The  various  attempts 
which  hu\e  ul  ditl'erviu  times  liecn  made  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  galvanism,  by  the  application  of 
the  laws  which  are  known  to  govern  those  of  ordi- 
nary electricity,  have,  on  the  whole.  l>eeii  attended 
with  little  success  ;  and  the  theory  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy  still  remains  invohed  in  considerable  uu> 
certainly.  AVe  do  not  yet  understand  the  nature  of 
that  force  which  orginnlly  disturb*  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  different  jmrls  of  the  voltaic  apparatus, 
and  constitutes  the  primary  source  of  iralvanic  power. 
Volta  conceived  that  it  proceeds  solely  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  metals  .--the  interposed  solutions  ojH'rat- 
ing  merely  as  conductors,  by  meuns  of  which  the 
electricity  developed  by  each  |utir  of  plates  is  con- 
veyed from  one  |>ari  of  the  apparatus  to  the  other. 
Hut  in  proportion  as  u  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  phenomena  a  Honied  the  means  of  u  more  ac- 
curate analysis,  the  insufficiency  of  this,  which  was 
termed  the  vMriiitt  ttovrg,  became  more  apparent ; 
and  it  is  now  regarded  as  fully  established,  tJiat  the 
primary  agent  in  the  evolution  of  electricity,  is  the 
force  of  chemical  attraction.  This  hitter  view  of  the 
subject  has  led  to  what  liny  In*  called  the  ohrmical 
thmry  of  ptilraiuvm.  The  Uisis  of  this  theory  de- 
pends ujH)ii  the  following  ffict*.  n  imely  :  That  no 
sensible  effects  are  produced  by  a  combination  lorm- 
eil  tit  substances  which  ha\e  no  chemical  action  on 
each  other  ;  that  the  action  of  the  pile  i>  always  ac- 
companied by  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc,  ami  that  the 
energy  of  the  pile  in  producing  chemical  decnm por- 
tions and  f^her  galvanic  effects  i*  in  some  proportion 
to  the  activity  of  (he  chemical  action  w  iiliin  tiie  aji- 
j-iiralus  il-t-ll".     To  tin-  tin  ki\  it  in;«)  U  ol  tin  led  that 


the  mere contact  of  snbsUnce^, witlmot any 
change  whatever,  is  adequate  to  the  fif-itmrat  of 
electricity ;  iuhI  that  galvanism,  to  ai>  exier*  rapaUe 
of  tlecom)Nising  water,  may  Im*  exritml  fry  a 
combination  in  which  no  chemitTil  art»iei 
occurs.  The  tliinl  theory,  ami  which  «a-» 
by  Sir  II.  I>avy,  is  intmnediate  between  the  raw 
others.  It,  in  some  measure,  removes  U»e  lUrvhan 
peculiar  to  each,  by  attributing  the  galvanic  cirMa- 
lion  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  electro-awliv* 
iHiwers  of  the  metal*,  and  the  chemical  action  of  Ike 
liquid.  The  commencement  of  llie  prureaa.  it  is  con- 
ceived, is  that  the  sine  am!  copper  plates,  by 
contact,  break  the  electric  equilibrium,  in  the 
supposed  by  Volta,  and,  in  consequence,  the  one  I 
liecomes  jxisitive  and  tlie  other  negative.  AL 
sine  plates  in  the  series  thus  become,  at 
moment,  positively  electrified,  and  all 
ones  negative ;  and  by  means  of  the  coo. 
witli  winch  the  cells  are  filled,  the  eleclric»j  , 
lutes  on  one  side  of  Uie  hat  t  err,  and  the  other  U 
as  strongly  negative.  Hut  the  quantity  of  e* 
thus  excited  would  be  insufficient,  as  Is  ma 
for  causing  energetic  action.  Fur  ths  e«. 
electric  equilibrium  of  each  pair  1/  plates 
restored  us  soon  us  it  is  disturbed,  in  order 
may  lie  enabled  to  faniMi  an  additional  -^p 
electricity.  'Mm*  chemical  substances  of  — 
are  supjosed  to  effect  lliat  object  In  lU-  ■ 
manner  :— The  negative  ingredients  of  — 

such  us  oxygen  and  the  acids,  pa«e  over  U* 
v.  hile  the  hydrogen  and  (he  alkalies,  which 
tive,  go  to  the  copper  ;  in  consequence  of  « 
the  metals  are  tor  Uie  moment  restored  to 
nil  condition,     llut  as  the  contact  betwi 
continues,  the  equilibrium  Is  no  sooner  resti., 
it  is  aguiu  disturbed ;  and  when,  by  a  cu 
the  chemicttl  clianges.  the  sine  and  enoi 
tlieir  natural  state,  electricity  is  1 
a  continuance  of  the  same  conditio.*  »j  1 
excited  in  the  first  place.     In  this  wav 
explains  why  chemical  action,  though  1 
the  first  development  of  electricity.  U  *- 
necessary  for  enabling  the  voltaic  app 
with  energy.     This  theory  may  be  regMw  — 
protahlc  tluin  cither  of  the  former.     The 
culty  which  is  attached  to  it,  is  in  explain! 
elements  come  to  lie  evolved  In   oppotHk  -- 
stales ;  for  it  has  already  been  reniarfced- 
opinion  that  all  bodies  are  naturally,  srh 
hiiied  or  Insulated,  in  peculiar  electric  ■ 
mere  assumption.     For  the  effects  of  j 
the  magnet,  see  Elertro-Slnfnetitm. 

have  thus  concluded  our  view  «*  1 


f 


We 
lie  regarded  us  the  present  state  of 
branch  of  science  ;  but  from  the 
1m  en  obtained  by  recent  experimei     ,  » 
to  infer  tliut  our  knowledge  o"        •  1 
long,  lie  irreally  enlarged.     '  7 

Mr  Faraday,  as  well  as  some  ot  d 
losophers,  justify  such  expectaUuuB,  m 
furnish  our  readers  wiili  an  aowiBSj 
reitiit  dts<-overies  in  galvanism,  the  r 
uguin  resumed  in  oin*  urticle  /  Wniiir  I      . 

(IAMA,  Vanii  he,  born  at  Sines,  a 
of  Portugal,  of  u  noble  fiunily,  dsmoversd 
to  the  l!a^l  lislies  by  sea    a  discover**  of 
importance,  not  only  in  regard  to  o 
the  civilisation  and  political  relatt 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  o 
of  Portugal   in  the   Indian 
pupil  of  Henry  the  Navigator, 
ate,  had  SMvmled  the  thronev  he 
carry  into  execution  the  project  of 
round  the  caj*-  of  tiuud  l,«,]ie  (ilbcv« rml 


piIl  Dbu),  for  which  great  preparation,  had 
litdly  made  by  his  [nrHmfTW  John  II.  By 
■naniL  four  vessels,  manned  with  lift  infiriiies 
iloro,  were  filled  uul,  uikl  liaiun  intrusted 
[he  chief  command.  Huianilcl  solemnly 
rd  to  him  the  Hug,  which  be  was  i„  ii.Lir  with 
iih  [he  rn»  of  the  order  of  Christ  (of  wluch 

the  Navigaior  iiaJ  bean  grand-maiter;  mi- 
ni on  iL  July  !).  1 197.  ( ,0111ft  went  on  board 
anl-ohip.  which  Ik, re  the  name  of  St  Cahriel. 
other  Pattl  bad  the  couiuaiial  uf  tilt'  second. 
.>.Uu»  I  urllm  uf   ill.'  third  armed  ship.     The 

>wM*l,  m  barge  with  provisions,   was  cuni- 

ibj  'iimaalo  Nunei  November  20,  Ganm 
the  r»|"   "if  Good  Hops.     In  [J*  beginning 

year  I  W«,  In.  reached  the  eastern  mM  uf 
.ami  March  t, entered  the  harbour  of  Mumm- 

where  his  erew  were  in  great  danger .  oa 
it  of  the   hwlilitj  uf  the   inluibilants  (u  t'hns- 

Il»  |Wn  vivid  him.  In  Mombata,  lie  met 
Milar  enmity.  His  reception  by  tba  ktafj  of 
■  wai  more  friendly,  lie  save  tin-  aliiuml  11 
HBrdkn  from  lluttrat,  skilled  in  niuigaiJLiii, 
i  eiperlciicwi  pilot.  Holding  his  course 
t  toward*  lln  coast  uf  Malabar,  lianui  arrived 

L(L  e..  the  beginning  of  winter  in  those 
1  Cahciit,  a  city  inhabited  by  Hindoos, 
ruler  over  the  counlrj.  culled  lbs  aoauria 
cfewf  king  or  emperor),  had  his  residence. 
Ml  Ml  arrival,  nt  favourably  received  ;  hut 
JmailHiiii  merchants,  who  visited  Calicut, 
eat  by  niotites  of  coiuuierciel  jmlnui],  round 
lo  di-lilrb  this  *i  likable  undent  undine;. 
however,  restored  it  by  his  resolution  and 
re.  Hie  nuioriu  afterwards  sent  iln-  adiui- 
ttrr  foe   king   Kmauuel.     Cama  look  several 

Etli  him,  in  order  lo  give  these  people  an 
native  country.  (In  In-  way  home^.ird, 
jo  Tinted  the  king  of  Melimla.  Nicola  us 
,  tailing  before  the  uilier  vessels,  first  reached 
rbour  of  Lisbon,  where  (lama  arrived  soon 
He  broUier  Paul,  who  died  on  Ihe  vovuge, 
buried  in  the  island  of  Tercera.  His  vuyiip' 
two  years  and  two  months.  Of  160  men, 
tf-ive  petnmed  with  him. 
1  hit  arrival  m  the  capital,  he.  spent  a  week 
U  exercises  in  the  convent,  which  laid  been 
j  tin-  infant  Henry.  The  king  sent  suiue  uf 
t  oScen  uf  his  court  to  salute  hiiu.aiid,  when 
nade  his  solemn  entrance  iiilo  the  city,  puli- 
tivals   were   celebrated     in    honour   of    htm. 

irj   l«.ui«i.il  r.  uanls  11  in  in  all  I  lie  r |^ini"iis 

bold  navigator.  Vnsco  received  fur  himself 
1  descendant?  the  title  of  •!■■>■.  and  I  In-  dignity 
aire/  0/  lie  Emtrrn  itai,  with  an  income  of 
Imtt ;  he  was  permuted  lo  add  pari  uf  the 
if  the  kingoViiii  to  Ins  family  coat  of  arms,  and. 
rry  voyage  lo  tlie  Indies,  lo  employ  SOOjOOQ 
m  ua  his  own  account.  Some  lime  liter,  the 
ibo  beMowed  on  him  the,  dignity  or  count  of 
Kir*.  The  resuli  of  this  c*i*  iliiioii  piuuiis..] 
nat  advaotages.  tliat  all  those  who  hail  l)eeu 
rd  to  Toyages  of  discovery  cltaneed  Ihei 
I.  Sot  lodfj  after  Cnniu's  reinrn,  tiug  llinu 
icwt  a  Mjnailrun  of  iliirtieu  sail  to  the  Indies, 
tie  command  of  Pedro  Alvarei  Cabrnl.  Alii 
■mi  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  will 
wiian  princes,  ami  tahrals  sijuailnm,  as  wel 
Mer  oue  under  the  command  01  .hi.in  t'ot'llio, 
id  to  Portiu^tl  Willi  rich  cargoes.  The 
N  Kal  for  enL-jdni:  in  the  cunnneriy  witli  the 
waa  kimllnl  am.iug  all  clnsse-  f\'  die  nation, 
e  harbour  of  l,i-bou  was  crow.l.d  iviih  for. 1^11 
1, 10  obtain  tlie  merdiandise  uf  tlie  Ka»i. 
ike    year    1502,   the  kutg   again    fitted    oul   a 


squadron  .•nmWjiijjj of  twenty  lurfr* thipi,  with  which 
GSlua  set  sail  tlie  M0tw4  i'11"'  '"<  (to  Indies.  Hhv- 
ing  forced  tlie  hnslile  iin^j  of  Ijniloa  to  pay  trlhuUi 
of  Portugal,  he  \in>i  Ins  mine  lowiuiin 


I'om-liidtd  lij  i.'tiliml.  Both  i:in«s  were  el 
Ule  auuoriu,  who,  since  Gaina's  first  voyage,  hail 
treated  the  Europeans  in  a  lamlile  monner;  fiirly 
Porlugnese  had  been  killed  in  Calicut,  diirine; 
Cabral's  stay  in  litif.i  liy  the.  iiilialiiuints,  who,lncite>l 
by  the  intrigues  o)  lite  Mohammedans,  hud  tuken 
the  factory  of  the  stian^ers  by  assault,  llama  now 
resolved  to  punish  the  mmorin.  He  appeared  on 
the  coast  of  Calk'ut.  mid.  pi);uii:  no  regard  lo  l!i« 
[leaceable  pro[tosnls  i.l  the  terrified  king,  nude  an 
attack  oil  lite  ships  tltat  lay  in  the  harbour,  awl 
ordered  the  cllt  io  bo  bombarded.  IliB  cannori  car- 
ried terror  and  destruction   into  tile  city.      At  the 


brails,  hands,  and  feel  to  tlie  king.  I  le  then  paid  n 
visit  with  his  squudrun  to  hi*  ally,  the  king  of  Co- 
chlm,  where  be  received  u  deputntion  from  tile 
Christians  of  St  ThomHS.su  called  (sec  Ciriiliani  of 
SI  Tliomus),  wliu  lived  ill  tlie  neigliboiirhood,  and 
soliciteii  his  prutcction  airainst  the  piigans.  A 
bramin  ol  rank,  aceomponieil  by  two  of  his  relations, 
presented  himself  before  him,  expressing  a  wish  to 
accompany  him  to  I'urtiignl,  (hat  lie  might  lie  in. 
strutted  in  the  Christian  reUfion.  Some  days  after, 
this  person  succeeded  in  persuading  him,  thnt  the 
differences  between  the  Portuguese,  awl  the  uunorin 
might  be  sallied  by  Ins  mediation.  Camu  was  tlie 
ninre  easily  imposed  upon,  as  the  bramin  surren- 
dered to  bitn  his  sou  ami  nephew,  as  pledges  of  lus 
Sincerity.  Conimilting  the  command  of  the  squn- 
ilrou  to  PU  npprovnt  ollicer,  be  sailttl  with  tlie 
largest  of  his  ships  and  a  caravel,  U.  Calicut,  hop- 
ing to  join,  on  lite  voyage,,  Vincent  Sodre,  who 
'  '  escorted  the  depnties  of  the  Indian  Cliristian* 
.  It  soon  Iwciimi;  evident,  however,  that  the 
111  had  deceived  him  ;  but  here  also  his  resolu- 
lavnl  him.  lie  punished  the  treachery  of  the 
in,  returned  to  Cochim,  and,  after  having 
established  a  factory  tliere,  -mini,  with  ten  ships,  lu 
faiiauor.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  squadron 
of  tlie  king  of  (alicnl,  consisting  uf  Iwenty-ninu 
6ltips.  After  a  sliori  eugii^einent.  llama  put  than 
to  night.  Anionic  l.lie  rich  lamty  fnuild  in  tlie  vessels 
thai  laid  fallen  into  ilie  poiver  of  the  Portuguese, 
there  was  a  gold  idol  of  a  1  nun  si  runs  iigitre,  weighing; 
more  than  thirty  pounds,  (lama  then  sol  out  on  his 
return  lo  Lisbon,  where  lietiri -iv  ed  with  rich  cargoes. 
At  lus  solemn  entrance,  a  vessel  uf  silver,  contain- 
ing the  tribute  of  the  king  of  IJuilua,  was  carried 
before  him,  out  of  which  king  huumuel  ordered  a 
costly  pyx  to  be  made,  which  he  presented  to  the 
convent  at  Be  Inn  ( lietlilehem),  I  milt  by  him  instead 
of  the  little  chapel  thai  had  lieen  creeled  by  Henry 
the.  Navigator,  in  order  lu  render  tlie  memory  of  tile 
great  discoverer  immortal.  Francis  de  Almeida  and 
the  gruit  Allmijui  ripie  had  gloriously  cunfirmed  lite 
power  of  Ponugal  in  India,  when  liuma  was  sent  fur 
the  third  time  to  ihc  Iheatre  of  his  reuown  by  Euui- 
niiprs  Miccessor,  John  ill.  He  was  authorised  lo 
assume  Uie  iidminisi  ration  of  the  new  eokmies,  uliich 
already  extended  Iruru  the  Per-inu  gulf  lo  Ihe  Mo- 
luccas, with  the  title  of  mm*.  In  1584,  be  left  the 
hnrhuur  of  Lisbon,  with  foiirieeu  vessels.  Iminedi- 
alj'ly  after  his  arrival,  he  visile.)  several  small  colo- 
nies, using  all  means  in  bis  power  fur  their  defence 
ami  the  preservation  of  the  authority  of  ihe  Portu- 
guese anus  among  the  natives  ;  bul  he  hud  scarcely 
administered  his  BOCC  for  tlie  space  of  three  months. 
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when,  amidst  the  victories  of  his  squadrons,  lie  sank 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  died,  Deceinlxr  24, 
1524,  at  (ioa. 

GAMBIA,  or  CAMBRIA,  or  GAMBA  (an- 
cientlj  Siac/iir)  ;  a  river  in  Western  Africa,  which 
rises  from  the  mountains  on  the  lionlers  of  Foota  Jal- 
]oo,aud  flows  westerly  into  the,  Atlantic,  nliout  Ion.  low 
'My  W.,  lat.  1:»M :W  N.  It  is  navigable  to  Harracuiida. 
about  400  miles.  In  the  higher  |mrt  of  its  course, 
it  is  called  liy  the  natives  Ha  Duma.  It  annually 
overflows  its  banks,  'lhe  territory  along  its  hanks 
is  divided  among  a  uiultitiitleof  petty  sovereignties, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  Hour  Saluin.  'lhe 
northeni  side  is  inliahited  chiefly  by  the  .lalofls  and 
Maud  in  goes ;  Uie  southern  liy  the  Fcloops.  'lhe 
commerce  of  Uie  Gambia  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  I  hit  Mi,  who  have  erected  .lames  Fort  near 
its  mouth,  und  formed  the  settlement  of  Hathurst. 

GAMHOGK  is  a  gum-resin,  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  tlte  garriniu  gnmftfgia,  a  large  tree,  nearly 
related  to  Uie  celebrated  maiigostan,  intiabiting 
I  ndia,  Ceylon,  Sin  in,  Cochin-China,  and  Cambodia. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  glabrous,  oval,  ami  acute  ; 
the  flowers  fe  w  and  terminal,  of  a  yellowish  colour  ; 
the  calyx  consists  of  four  leaves,  and  the  corolla  of 
tour  petals ;  the  stigma  has  eight  lobes,  and  the  sta- 
mens are  numerous  ;  the  fruit  is  ubout  the  site  of  an 
orange,  and  lias  a  slightly  acid  taste.  GamU^e  is 
sait I  to  1m?  the  inspissated  juice  of  this  tree,  ami  is 
obtained  in  commerce  in  masses  of  a  dull  omnge 
colour,  with  a  couchoidal  fracture,  possessing  no 
smell,  but  an  acrid  taste,  which  is  very  slowly  deve- 
loped. When  ignited,  it  melts,  throwing  out  u  dense 
smoke  with  sparks  ;  is  soluble,  or,  more  pnqicrly, 
diffusible  in  water,  affording  a  beautiful  colour,  very 
much  employed  by  painters ;  is  also  used  to  stain 
wood  in  imitation  of  box  ;  and  the  tincture  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  gold-coloured  varnish, 
with  which  manufactures  of  brass  an1  overlaid.  It 
is  said  to  give  also  a  beautiful  and  durable  yellow- 
stain  to  marble.  Its  medical  properties  are  violently 
purgative. 

GAME,  in  general,  signifies  any  diversion  or  sjiort 
{icrformed  with  regularity,  or  restrained  by  rule-. 
Games  are  usually  distinguished  into  those  of  ud- 
dress,  and  th«»se  of  liaznrd.  'lo  the  first  belong 
chess,  tennis,  billiards,  wrestling,  &c. ;  and  to  the 
Litter,  those  performed  with  cunis  or  dice,  as  back- 
gammon, ombre,  picquet,  whist,  &c.  (q.  v.)  See 
nl-o  Sptirft. 

i  J  A  M  !•;  1 ,  A  W S.  The  game  laws  of  Knu la nd  i>ro- 
hibit  persons  not  having  certain  qualifications  from 
killing  certain  kinds  ot  game,  ami  ail  |*»r>ons  from 
killing  such  game  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  laws  limiting  the  privilege  of  killing  game 
to  qualified  persons  are  relics  of  the.  ancient  forest 
laws,  which  made  it  as  great  an  offence  to  kill 
one  of  the  king's  deer  as  to  kill  one  of  liis  sub- 
jects. These  laws  are  justified  upon  the  assump- 
tion, that  beasts  of  the  cliase  and  game'  are  a 
sort  of  unappropriated  chattels,  ami  so  belong  to  the 
king  ;  ami.  accordingly,  it  is  no  infringement  of  the 
right  oi  any  of  his  subject  to  grant  the  privilege  of 
killing  them  to  any  persons,  with  Uie  exclusion  of 
others,  any  more  than  to  grant  an  exclusive  rip  lit  to 
a  piece  of  unowned  land  to  one  roan  is  nn  infringe- 
ment of  the  right  of  another.  Hut  this  mode  ot  rea- 
soning would  justify  any  exclude  privileges  which 
could  be  granted  to  a  part  of  the  subjects  of  a  go- 
vernment in  preference  lo  others,  the  property  of 
every  thing  being,  in  theory,  in  the  government. 
Hut  this  is.  in  fart,  not  a  question  of  legal  right,  hut 
of  civil  ]  policy,  and  of  economical  utility;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  a  satisfactory  reason  tbrcontinuimr  a  privi- 
lege to  some,  and  co: miming  to  deprixc  others  of  it. 


tluit,  from  time  immemorial,  tlte  druii 
made.  <  >ne  ostensible  reaso.;  iu  favour  < 
the  presen  at  ion  of  game.  This  object  r 
be  sufficiently  secured  by  giving  all  t 
equal  right  to  kill  game  at  certain  sea* 
ami  prohibiting  e\ery  one  from  d*Mru 
tain  other  |  Kraal*.  Such  laws  have 
in  respect  to  certain  fame,  m  some 
Suite*  of  America.  Thus,  in  Ma<*arh 
a  penalty  for  shooting  certain  birds,  oi 
or  taking  certain  kinds  offish  in  cm 
the  year  ;  ami  sportsmen,  laving  Um 
with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  din 
\  igilaully  watch  the  execution  of  tbcs« 
laws  are  not  liable  to  llie  odium  and  r 
Kuglish  game  laws.  '1  he  FiiL'li«h  pa: 
make  a  very  consitlerable  ci>ie.  tlir  i 
which  is  watched  ami  maintained  by  t 
ers,  appointed  in  all  purls  of  the  k 
lords  of  manors,  liy  Uie  statute  of  2. 
person  can  kill  game  until  he  has  giv  i 
to  Uie  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  otlier  oiL« 
ed  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications, 
for  a  violation  of  tht-e  laws  are  exti 
I  >estroying  conies  is  punished  by  trail 
Geo.  III..C  I  I  ;  robbing  warn-ii*  wi 
by  9  Geo.  I  ;  killing  coiiie*  in  cJic  nig 
iug  to  kill  them,  is  punished  by  a  fine  < 
by  ?Z  ami  *\\  Charles  II..  c.  ¥;> ;  stalk 
out  permission,  by  u  fine  of  J£M\  by  I 
c.  1 1  ;  hiintimr  or  killing  them,  by  af< 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  by  5  Kii 
engines  for  the  destruction  of  game  k< 
tied  persons  are  liable  to  he  seized,  uu 
c.  \\\\  selling  such  engines,  by  a  fine  of 
under  3  James  1..  c.  *7  ;  ami  these  \n 
the  statutes  of  William  III.,  George 
II.,  are  increased,  ami  Uie  laws  ma«W: 

(•AMES,  in  antiquity,  were  public  • 
hibited  on  solemn  occasions.  Sud 
Greeks  were  the  Olympic,  I'yUiian, 
tames  ;  and  aiuinitr  the  Human*,  the 
CircfiHiaii.  Capitoline,  Kv.  games, 
hiiil  iliree  sorts  of  g-iraes.  vii.  sacred, 
ludicrous.  The  first  wen'  institute*: 
some  deity  or  hero ;  of  which  kin 
already  mentioned,  together  with  U 
Human i,  Pnfati»it  &c.  The  second  w 
biteil  by  private  jiersons  to  please  U 
the  combats  of  gladiators,  Uie  seen 
other  amphitheatrical  sports.  Tlte  1 
were  much  of  Uie  same  nature  with 
exercise  ami  lianrd  among  u«  ;  Midi 
7V»»Aiiiir#,  titsrr  r.  fn/i.  (r**'/iiiMm  kv.  S 
thittn,  XrmftttH.&r.  fiatnr*  ;  also,  'ret 

GAMING.     >ee  Sj**rt* ,  ■  n In w/hI. 

GAMLA  ;  a  Swedish  word/whi 
several  geographical  names,  signify 
(warn la  tnrlrhy,  Ancient  Caroline. 

GAMMIT.     lhe  name  given  tci 
scale  laid  down  by  G  nit  Jo,  to  Uie  noli 
applied  the  monosyllables  wf,  rrm  m 
Having  added  a  note  lielow  Uie  prm 
or  lowest  tone  of  Uie  ancients,  he  rnlo 
the  fnmmn  of  the  Greek  alphabet ; 
scale  was  afterwards  called  fammni. 
consisted  of  twenty  notes,  via,  two 
major-sixth.     The  first  octave  wa«  di 
capital  letters.  a<  G.  A,  li.  fcc  ;  the  1 
letters,  as  g.  a.  h,  &r.T  and  the  Miprr, 
by  double  letu  r*.  as  gg.  aa,  bow  Ac. 
pamihMf,  we  now  generally  under?* 
present  exiting  srale  :  aial  tn  linrn  I 
situations  of  iu  difftrrnl  notes,  is  to  I 
mut.     It,  however,  sometimes  simpl 


pet  number  of  a  ship's  ercw",  npp.iint- 
ll*r  service,  aud  ooiiimamled  by  D 

msrrit  word,  meaning  river.   I 
led  so  by  way  of  excellence. 
Ml ;  a  plank  or  board,  mi  li  M 
ailed  to  it,  for  the  convrnieu 
ml  of  a  boat  upon  the  stiort*,  where 
lerp  enough  lo  float  the  boat  close 

M  "by  the  natives  tlanga,  i.  e.,  file 
Jie  greatest  riven  of  Asia,  which 
i i.li  side  of  tin'  I  limuula  mountains. 

and  Tt°  E.  j  Int.  Si"  and  a*"  ,\, 
"iijti  s,rin.'ieur.  il  is  joined,  in  lat. 
t  Alacananda.  l'ur-ning  a  course  of 
le»  farther  it  issiirs  from  tin'  iiiouii- 
.  At  Allohnliad  it  i-  joined  In-  tin' 
a.  ami  this  junction  forms  the  most 
t  Hindoo  ablution,  h  afterwards 
Hjmly.  Gogra,  Soone,  IliiL'imiitv, 
,  Teesla,  and  numerous  'smaller 
-  tnii.i  niuneroils  braiuhes,  enll.it  the 
*£rt,  which  flow  into  llie  bay  of 
liin.  88°  Bin)  01"  E.  ;  hit.  El°  -it)' 
The  main  braoi.ii  receives  the  great 
ex  about  forty  miles  above  tin-  bit) 
eneral  course  is  south -easterly  ;  its 
oflBtXI  miles:  at  500  miles  from 
jr  niiies  wide  and  sixty  feet  deep  in 
and  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  dry.  Its 
•>.!  at  four  inches  per  mile ;  its  mo- 
eason  it  less  than  three  miles  an 
season,  five  or  sin,  and  in  particular 
I  situations,  seven  or  eight.  It  is 
barer,  on  an  average,  tiiruugliruit 
■  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second. 

(he  Nile,  lias  a  very  wide  delta,  ex- 


!  * 


of  throwing  tliem  into  the  Conges.  Tliat  line  of 
the  Ganges  which  iies  in-twccn  G  anguine  nnd  Soger 
isiuntl,  below  Calcutta,  is  held  particularly  sacred. 
Wherever  the  river  runs  from  .south  to  north,  contrary 
to  its  usual  direction,  and  wherever  it  joins  other 
rivers,  it  act|uires  ii  more  peculiar  sanctity.  In  the 
British  courts  of  justice,  the  water  of  the  Ganges  Is 
used  forswearing  Hindoos,  ns  the  liible  is  lor  Chris- 
tians.    See  Alia  and  Hindontan. 

GANGRtNK  is  a  «real  nod  dangerous  ilegree  of 
inflammation,  wherein  the  (urla  begin  to  be  in  a 
suite  of  mortification. 

GANGWAY';  a  narrow  platform,  or  range  of 
p bulks,  laid  horizontal!;  along  the  upper  port  of  a 
ship's  side,  from  the  ipuirterdcck  to  the  forecastle, 
peculiar  to  ships  that  are  deep  waisted,  for  the  con- 
venience of  walking  more  expeditiously  fore  and  aft, 
titan  by  descending  into  (lie  waist.  It  is  fenced  on 
the  outside  by  iron  stanchions,  and  rope*  or  rails, 
anil,  in  vessels  of  war.  with  a  netting,  in  which  part 
of  the  hammocks  are  stowed,  lu  merchant  ships,  it 
is  frequently  called  the  goiighoord. 

(iangwag  is  also  that  part  of  a  ship's  aide,  holli 
within  and  without,  by  which  |iep-ons  enter  and  de- 
part. It  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
steps,  or  cleats,  nailed  upon  the  ship's  side,  nearly 
as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  Muter,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  railed  accommodation  ladder,  re- 
sembling a  flight  of  stairs,  projecting  from  the  ship's 
salts  and  secured  by  iron  braces. 

(langirai/  ii  also  used  to  sip  lily  a  narrow  passage 
left  in  the  bold,  when  a  ship  is  laden,  In  order  to 
enter  any  particular  place  as  occasion  may  require, 
whether  to  examine  the  .situnli. f  the  provisions 

cargo,  In  discover  and  stop  a  leak,  or  to  bring  out 
an;  article  that  is  wanted. 

Finally,  gangway  implies  a  thoroughfare,  or  Bar- 
ic jHtitogn  of  any  kind. 

Tn  tring  lo  Ihr  tiangteag;  a  phrase  signifying;  to 
punish  a  seaman,  li;  senang  him  up,  wud  flogging 
-nine!  a  Us. 


ET   («< 


Brisst 


i  bird  i 


■t  of  il  is  in  un.tilal.iicl  co.n.lr*. 

'/.-.  overgrown  ntte  beam  and  in. 

.      The 'westerlim.i-t  bttattl   najfai 

h  i-  form  I'd  liy  the  I  ns-iinltii.ir  and 
iil'ilv  l.run.-li  1'iaiiiiiniily  il:ls  i.aTiil 
country  through  which  it  RBWS, 
■rliiinds.  i-  healthy,  am!  the  natir 
Mtf.l,   m,m,,\    I,   Hi,   ,.»,..-. 

li  ipal  cities  (.ri  tins  riser  and  its 
irtui,  l);icca,  M.sir-lie.liilinil.  I'attia, 
sid,  l.uckiiow.  Agra,  anil  Delhi. 
live  .Inly  of  llie  Hindoo-  t<>  bulla-  in 
i  least,  to  wash  them-elves  with  il- 
. i ribiite  alius  mi  certain  ,luy=,     The 


its  banks,  and  drinks  of  its  nutt 
is  thought  to  be  exempted  from  I 
■ning  into  ibis  world,  and  eommei 
WhriwVer,  therefore,  a  sick  pcrs 
ver  by  the  physicians,  his  rektla 

■     '..'the  honk  ■■:  :.....-.. 


Iherefjrv.  a  considerable  article  nf 
ii*.  It  it  a.i>  (iisioiuar;  .  nfo  r  l'n 
bumi.l.  i      pn-MTSK  tile  remains  ,,1 


igth,  nrul  sis.  in  breadth  from  lip  lo 
lip  -  tlie  whole  piumiige  is  of  u  dirty  white,  inclining 
to  cm;.  The  eyes  tire  of  n  pale  yellow,  nnd  sur- 
mumlei!  with  :i  mtkeil  skin,  uf  a  line  blue  colour.  The 
1  ill  i-  -ix  inches  lone,  anil  furnished  beneath  with  a 
kind  of  pouch,  like  iJmt  of  the  pelicans,  with  which 
Inn!-  the  gannel  was  classed  by  Liuiueus.  The 
taiiin'ls  are  birds  i.r  pas-age.  appearing  in  Great 
liritiiiii  in  (he  summer,  arriving  about  March,  mid 
departing  in  August  or  Se|iienilier.  The;  princi- 
pally feed  on  herrings  ;  and  hence  it  is  probable,  that 
ibeir  arrival  nnd  departure  arc  influenced  by  the 
motions  of  these  fish,  us  iliey  are  constantly  seen  at- 
tending Llit'Ri  during  Hie  «  Imle  circuit  of  these  fish 
niund  the  Brfflih  islands.  '1  be;  migrate  lo  tlie 
-outhwanl  in  llie  muter,  and  ojipcar  on  the  roast  of 
l',.nu..,l.  In  tl.e  breetflng  season,  these  hints  retire 
to  lugh  nu  k-  •  -ii  'uiiiilinbiicil  i-lands,  ami  are  found 
m  iminen-r  iiiiinlicrs  in  tile  Orkneys,  and  on  tlie 
Ha—  rack  in  the  firth  of  Forth,  These  dreary  pre- 
ripices  are  nlrau-t  covered,  during  Ma;  and  June, 
"  ih  1..-I..  i  ^l-.  nnd  joiiiig  birds  I'enliuut  sjiys 
ll.  c.  'In  nuiiiU  rs  of  these  birds  that  fl;  annunl  their 
l.ri  cihi.g  places.  up|M'ar  to  a  unon  at  some  distance, 
.ike  h  swarm  nf  In  es ;  and  when  he  approaches  the 
in. t  el  die  rocks,  llie  air  is  inimedintel;  durkeiicd 
'i.th  the  vost  flocks  Ilia  I  rise  from  their  nests.  These 
m-'.s  are  generally  liimicd  of  sen  weed.  The  female 
lays  only  one  egg.  tbotiKli,  it  it  !»■  removed,  she  will 
dej.osii  another.  The  young  are  much  darker  tlinn 
Hie  old  birds.  They  remain  in  the  nest  until  the; 
Nbic  nearly  atlain.d  their  full  size,  becoming  i-x- 
tn  iiirly  fill.      In  Ibis  state  lliey  are  nitteh  eslcemoil, 
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tltough  their  flesh  is  strong  ami  frdty.  In  St  Kilda, 
tliey  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants ; 
Martin  states  Dial  no  less  than  «,0f)0  are  consumed 
annually.  Tlie  taking  of  tliese  birds  is  atteiuled 
with  great  danger.  The  persons  employed  in  it  are 
let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  top  of  tlie  precipitin, 
and  thus  liang  s»is|  «f  Hied  at  very  great  heights. 
They  are  in  peril,  not  only  from  the  insecure  footing 
of  those  who  hold  the  rope,  but  also  from  Die  tlis- 
lodgment  of  the  loose  stones.  When  the.  person  thus 
suspended  has  beaten  down  all  tlie  birds  within  his 
reach ,  he  is  raised  and  lowered  as  occasion  requires ; 
and  when  he  lias  completely  destroyed  all  in  one 
quarter,  he  is  removed  to  anotlier.  Both  tlie  eggs 
and  Mrds  are  preserved  in  small  pyramidal  stone 
buildings,  covered  with  ashes,  to  protect  them  from 
moisture. 

GANTLOPE,  or  GAINTLOPE  (vulgarly  pro- 
nounced gantlet)',  a  race  which  a  criminal  is  sen- 
tenced to  nm  in  a  vessel  of  war,  for  felony,  or  some 
other  heinous  offence.  It  is  executed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  whole  sliip's  crew  is  disposed  in 
two  rows,  standing  face  to  face  on  both  sides  of  the 
deck,  so  as  to  form  a  line  whereby  to  go  forward  on 
one  side,  and  aft  on  tlie  oilier,  each  person  being 
furnished  with  a  small  twisted  cord,  called  a  knittle% 
having  two  or  three  knots  upon  it ;  the  delinquent  is 
then  stripped  naked  above  the  waist,  and  ordered  to 
pass  forward  between  the  two  rows  of  men  on  one 
side,  ami  aft  on  the  other  side,  a  certain  number  of 
times,  rarely  exceeding  three,  during  which  every 
person  gives  him  stripes  as  he  runs  along ;  in  his 
passage,  he  is  sometimes  tripled  up,  and  severely 
handled  while  incapable  of  proceeding.  This  pun- 
ishment, which  is  called  running  the  gantlet,  is  sel- 
dom inflicted,  except  for  such  crimes  as  naturally 
excite  general  antipathy  amongst  the  seamen. 

GANYMl£l>K,iii  fabulous  history,  great  grandson 
of  Dardanus,  who  founded  the  city  of  Troy,  son  of 
Tros  and  of  Callirrhoe,  a  daughter  of  tlie  Scumuuder. 
Jupiter,  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle,  carried  him  off 
from  mount  Ida  to  the  seat  of  the  gods,  where  he 
discharged  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  immortals, 
Hebe  having  rendered  herself  unworthy  of  this  of- 
fice. This  fiction  lias  afforded,  both  to  poets  and 
artists,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  subjects.  Nume- 
rous paintings,  statues,  cameos,  and  intaglios,  nias- 
terworks  of  ancient  art,  hate  descended  to  us,  upon 
which  this  youth,  scarcely  passed  tlie  years  of  boy- 
hood, is  represented  as  of  great  beauty.  Tlie  repre- 
sentations of  Ganymede  are  to  lie  recognised  by  the 
Phrygian  cap,  and  the  eagle,  which  is  cither  stand- 
ing beside  him,  or  carrying  him  in  its  talons  to 
Olympus. 

GAOL.     See  Jail. 

G  AK  is  a  root  common  to  the  Teutonic,  Sclavonic, 
and  Persian  languages,  meaning  a  fortified  place,  ami 
appearing  in  many  geographicul  names,  as  Kashgnr, 
place  of  tlie  mountains,  Stargard  (a  German  place), 
old  city.  The  Russian  gontd,  tlie  end  of  many  geo- 
gra)ihical  nanus,  is  of  tlie  same  origin.  Si  are  hrad 
und  grad. 

GARCIA,  Madame.     See  Ma  libra  n. 

GARCILASO  DE  LA  VKGA  (properly  Garcia* 
Lata  tie  la  I  ega),  called  tlie  prince  of  Spanish  vort*y 
was  born  at  Toledo,  in  the  year  1503.  His  father 
was  comandador  mayor  of  Leon,  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  counsellor  of  state  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  and  amhassiulor  ut  the  court  of 
Leo  X.  ;  his  mother  was  donna  Saucliu  Guzman. 
Hoth  families  are  very  ancient.  According  to  an 
account  given  in  the  Hisfaria  tie  la*  (iitrrra*  civil™, 
the  Garcilasos  received  their  surname  from  their 
combats  with  Moorish  heroes,  in  tlie  great  valley 
of  Granada,  called  la  i'rga.     Gifted  by  nature  with 


,  all  the  qualities  «if  a  poet,  Garcila* 
proper  sphere.     1 1  is  grmus  was  kin* 

.  of  the  ancients,  particularly  of  the  N 
had  already  beiciui  to  transplant  ll 
the  Italians  into  Spanish  poetry. 
lowed    his   example,  ami,    destroy 

j  attempts,  imitated  the  Italians  only 

1  so  well,  tliat  he  is  still  ranked  amut 
isli  poets.  Most  of  the  events  of 
learned  from  his  own  works.  He 
time  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  traveile 
Germany,  in  the  sen  ice  of  Charles 
was  engaged  in  the  expedition  i 
and,  in  1535,  in  that  against  Tunis 
he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
remained  some  time  in  Naples.  1 
mantled  Uiirty  companies  of  nifanu 
nied  tlie  imperial  army  against  X. 
its  retreat,  the  army  was  detained  1 
soned  by  Moors,  said  to  be  the  Iwi 
Frejus.  Tlie  emperor  gave  him  < 
Garcilaso,  amidst  a  shower  of  stu 
ward  with  a  halberd  in  his  hand  ; 
he  placed  his  foot  upon  tlie  ladder 
the  ground,  dangerously  wounded  i 
was  curried  to  Nice,  where  he  die 
thirty-three  years.  1 1  is  body  was  m 
in  1538,  and  placed  in  the  total 
When  we  consider  his  early  death, i 
troubled  life,  we  are  astonished  at  I 
his  poems.  Spanish  poetry  is  hi; 
him  ;  fur  without  his  aid,  rJoscan,  a 
never  have  succeeded  in  his  umori 
liculariy  as  he  had  a  formidable  a*j 
loval  de  Castillejo.  Ilo»caii  was  *ti 
uwistance,  that  In-  collected  the  »n 
with  tlie  greatest  care.  They  con 
epistles,  odes,  songs,  sonnets  (iu  w 
Petrarch),  and  some  smaller  poena 
his  works,  with  mites,  appeared  at 
and  1 1 emra's  commentary  (Seville, 
by  Asira  (Madrid,  I7<>5,  4 to).  W 
found  with  him  the  Inca,  Garrilasi 
('usco  in  America  vborn  in  15-10,4 
author  of  tlie  Iliitoria  de  la*  Antt 
autita  del  PerU  (Lisbon,  lliOD,  fi 
IT**,  a?  vols,  fol.),  and  /*  Flnridt 
4to.  and  Madrid,  1723.  fol.) 

GARD  ;  a  department  of  Franc 
meat. 

GAUD,  Pont  nr ;  a  Roman  aq 
ten  miles  from  Nismes,  joining  two 
pussing  over  the  G union.     It  com 
of  arches  ;  is  157  feet  high,  530  k 
and  8'<2  at  the  top.     The  grand* 
of  this  monument  excite  the  i 
traveller.     See  an  elevation  of  tL.^. 

GARDEN,  Alexander,  an 
zoologist,  was  born  in  St—ImmI 
at  the  university  of  Edinbu 
rica,  and  settled  as  a  ph       .. 
South  Carolina,    in   175*.     .J 
botanical  researches  and,  becot 
the  system  of  Tournefort,  theu  .. 
naturalists,  he  opened  a  louespm 
celebrated  Li  ana*  us,  in  1755.     Soi 
lained  the  Phi/oso/dkia  Botaniea.the. 
ami  some  other  works  of  the  Swedhl 
greatly  assisted  him  in  Ins  faquir!* 
were  directed  to  the  ihsrovery  aa 
new  sjiecies  among  the  anissml  and 
of  North  America,  m  which  he  was 
To  his  exertions  Liiuwem  was  iwl 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  msect*  and  i 

jimoiig  which  is  the  Siren  taeert^m 
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4>ag  Imth  «  lianrd  and  a  fish.  After 
nearly  twenty  years  in  America, 
returned  li>  ftglw*!  in  MMBHBana 

J  commotions  which  preenied  the 
.  Id-  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
i  1773,  but  Ml  Ml  admitted  until  ten 


An  Account  of  the  OjMWfMl  E/'vlri- 
rai  Eel,  in  Ilie  Philosophical  Transnc- 

>  other  detached  papers,  but  produced 

sJO.  Herder,  in  the  KalUgom,  calls 
aecood  liberal  nrt,  architecture  (tie 
IricV'  says  he,  "  of  which  every  part 
best  fur  it,  ill  which  no  waste  spot 
dirlence  of  the  inhabitants,  slid  which 
beautiful  gardens,  needs  no  statues  on 
MMfCere*,  P«k«,  Vertumiiiis,  Sylvan. 
«t  in  with  all  their  gifts.  Art  and 
re  harmoniously  mingled.     To  dislin- 

3  harmony  from  discord  ;  to  discern 
every  region  with  a  taste  which 
dispones  to  the  best  advantage  the 
■re — if  this  is  not  a  line  art,  then  none 
rtrt  true  it  may  lie,  that  f  I  P  IT  lg 
railed  a  fine  an,  we  con  tun  11;  Igne 
hat  it  Is  the  second  In  the  order  of 
■ugh  gardens  must  have  originated 
.  bad  advanced  beyond  the  mere  iioma- 

>  practice  of  gardening  as  a  fine  art, 
■erely  as  n  useful  occupation,  must 
■e  been  of  n  much  later  date.  The 
na  of  Setniramis  are  reckoned  among 

the  world;  but  thai  which  astonishes 
t  beautiful.  Scaffoldings,  supported 
tred  with  eiirlli,  bearing  trees,  and 
rred,  are,  no  doulit,  wonderful  ;  hut 
ison  to  suppose  them  beautiful.  The 
r  Persians  (paradises)  are  called  by 
ghtful  pliu-es,  fertile  and  beautiful  ; 
rather  lo  have  been  places  liatiually 
h  fruit-trees,    flowers.    &c,    growing 

than  irardens  artificially  luiil  mil  ami 
liether  the  tirreks,  so  ilisliiiLiiishcil 
.  iie-_rlecicd  (lie  art  of  gardening,  is  a 
:t  decided.  The  gardens  of  Aicinnos 
!  IS — 13S)  were  nothing  but  well  laid 
rds  and  Yincvards.  with  some  flowers, 
Calypso  (tijv.yri,,  v.  ttn — T;i)  is  more 
■rotubly  i-  ii, 'i  intended  to  In1  descrilwd 
rt.  1  he  common  giirdi  us  which  the 
ar  their  farms,  were  mure  or  less  like 

Alcinous.  Alteiition  was  paid  to  tlie 
■  agreeable,  i„  culinary  plants,  fruit-. 
iwing  trees,  Bud  irrigation.  Sliady 
Pinions,  with  -ome  stutucs,  were  the 
i  of  the  garden*  of  the  philosophers  at 

descriptions  of  LTinleiis  in  the  luler 
tsdo  not  show  uiiy  ureal  progress  in 
lening  in  their  lime  ;  and  it  would  be 
to  inquire,  whether  the   same  cause, 

led  the  culiivntk t  biiilx-ajH-  painl- 

tirieiits,  did  not  also  prevent  the  pro- 
nt  'if  Hardening.     The  ancieiils  stood 


r.Uiuii  ti 


r  from  the  n 


1  In  influence  on  rill  arts  ever  since  ihe 
Juki  letters,  and.  in  some  dearcc.  ever 
rininn  era.  Even  Ihe  grottoes  of  the 
■I  liiiir  uriiriii  merely  ti>  lire  de-ire  fur  I  he 
f  Hfurded.  Natural  grottoes  1«1  to  arti- 
'Iwh  wnt  const rui 'led  in  ihe  palaces  in 
""tiii'h.  ;.-  Plin;  -ays,  nature  was  conn 


lerfeited.  Hot  a  potto  diies  not  constitute  a  ptrden , 
and  that  the  Homans  liad  no  fine  gardens,  in  Our 
sense  of  the  won],  is  proved  hy  several  passages  of 
their  authors,  and  by  lite  accounts  we  have  of  their 
gardens.  In  I'liny's  dr-cripiinu  of  his-  Tuscan  villa, 
we  find,  indeed,  all  conveniences — |iroleclinn  against 
tlie  weather,  an  agreeable  mixture  of  coolness  and 
warmth;  but  every  ihiug  henntifni  relates  merely  to 
buildings,  not  to  ihe  garden,  which,  with  its  innu- 
merable figures  of  Ikix,  and  in  its  whole  disposition, 
was  us  tasteless  as  possible.  Of  the.  gardens  of  Lu. 
cullus,  Varm  says,  that  they  were  not  remarkable  for 
flowers  sod  fruits,  but  lor  the  paintings  of  the  villa. 
A  fertile  soil,  and  n  fine  prospect  Irom  the  villas, 
which  were  generally  beautifully  situated,  seem  to 
have  .satisfied  the  Romans.  Whatever  the  art  of 
gardening  liad  produced  among  them,  was,  with 
every  other  trace  ul  refineinenl.  -wept  away  by  the 
barbarians  who  devastated  Italy.  Charlemagne 
directed  his  attention  to  Ibis  nrt,  but  his  views  did 
not  extend  beyond  mere  utility.  The  Troubailour* 
of  the  middle  ages  speak  of  symmetrical  gardens. 
In  Italy,  at  tile  time  uf  the  revival  of  learning,  atten- 
tion   was   again   turned    towards  pleasure    (titrdeiis, 

some  of  which  wer IVoiioiis,  that  drawings  wern 

made  of  them.  They  taay  have  been  very  agreeable 
places,  but  we  liave  in-  reason  to  suppose  them  to 
have  exhibited  lunch  of  the  skill  of  the  scientific  gar- 

At  a  later  period,  a  new  taste  in  gardening  pre- 
vailed in  Frnnce.  Regularity  was  carried  to  excess  ; 
clipped  hedges,  alley's  laid  out  in  straight  lines, 
flower-beds  tortured  into  fantastic  shapes,  trees  cut 
into  tile  form  of  pyramids,  hay  slacks,  animals,  fcc., 
were  now  the  order  of  the  day.  The  gardens  cor- 
responded with  the  laste  of  the  lime,  which  displayed 
itself  with  the  same  artificial  stilfkiess  in  dress,  archi- 
tecture, and  poetry.  I.enotre  was  the  inventor  of 
this  style  of  French  gardening,  which,  huwever,  his 
successors  carried  to  greater  excess.  Nothing  na- 
tural was  left,  and  yet  nature  was  often  imitated  in 
artificial  rocks,  fountains,  &c.  Only  nne  thing 
strikes  lis  as  truly  amud  in  gardens  of  this  sort — the 
fiiiiiitnins.  which  wen-  eni^iructeil  ai  great  expense. 
The  Dutch  imitated  the  L-'rcrieli.  The  English  were 
the  first  who  felt  the  absurdity  of  this  style.  Addi- 
son at lacked,  it  in  his  ti »  fcssius  on  Gardening, 

in  the  Spectator ;  and  Pope,  in  his  fourth  Moral 
Epistle,  lashed  its  petty,  cramped,  and  unnatural 
character,  and  displayed  a  belter  laste  in  the  garden 
uf  his  little  villa,  at  Twickenham;  crowds  followed 
him.  and  practice  went  lei. ire  theory.  See  Horace 
Walpole's  HUtoty  if  Modem  Tutte  in  fiiirdciiini.'. 

This  style,  however,  was  ulso  carrieii  to  eici-ss. 
All  appearance  of  resrolarity  im-  rejected  as  hurtful 
to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  ii  was  forgotten,  that  if 
in  n  ganlen  we  want  imiJiiua  but  nature,  we  had  bet- 
ter leave  gardening  altogether.  This  extreme  pre- 
vailed, particularly  alter  the  Oriental  and  Chinese 
style  [see  Chambers'  Iliwrtalhns  tm  Oriental  Gar- 
rfeniity)  had  become  known.  What  In  nature  is  dis- 
persed over  thousands  ul'  inik-s,  was  huddled  luyellier 
mi  a  small  spot  of  a  lew  acres  sipinre— urns,  tombs ; 
Chinese,  Turkish,  and  Sew  Zealand  temples;  bridges, 
which  could  not  be  passed  without  risk  ;  dump  grot- 
toes; moist  walks;  noisome  pools,  which  were 
meant  to  represent  lakes  ;  houses,  bills,  castles,  con- 
vents, hermitages,  ruins,  decaying  trees,  heaps  of 
stones  ;— a  pilieru  can!  of  everything  strange,  from 
nil  nations  under  heaven,  was  exhibited  in  such  a 
garden.  Stubles  took  the  shape  ol  palaces,  kennels 
of  liiilhic  temples,  \<-.;  alii  tins  whs  called  nature  ! 
The  fully  of  this  was  soon  felt,  and  a  chaster  style 
took   its  place.    At   this  point   we  lifive  now  ur- 
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Tlie  art  of  gardening,  like  every  other  art,  is  niani- 
fi  Id  ;  iiiul  out'  of  its  first  principles,  as  in  architec- 
ture, is  to  calculate  well  the  means  and  the  objects. 
Immense,  cathedrals  and  small  apartments,  long  epics 
anil  little  songs,  all  may  Ik*  equally  lieautiful  and  per- 
fect, but  eii:i  only  be  made  so  by  a  proper  regard  to 
tlie  cluirurter  of  caih.  Thus  tlte  climate,  the  extent 
of  the  grounds,  the  soil,  Rcc,  must  determine  the 
character  of  a  garden.  Aikiu  justly  observes,  that 
limiting  deviates  more  from  nature,  tlian  the  imita- 
tion of  her  grand  works  in  miniature.  All  decep- 
tion ceases  at  tlie  first  view,  ami  the  would-be  mag- 
nificent garden  appears  like  a  mere  baliy  house. 
Let  the  character  of  the  agreeable,  the  sublime,  the 
awful,  the  sportive,  tlie  rural,  tlie  neat,  tlie  romantic, 
the  fantastic,  predominate  in  a  garden,  according  to 
the  means  which  can  be  commanded.  This  is  not  so 
easy  as  might  appear  at  first,  and  it  require*  as  much 
skill  to  discover  the  disposition  which  should  be  made 
of  certain  grounds,  as  to  carry  it  into  ellect ;  but  if 
such  skill  wen'  not  required,  gardening  would  not  lie 
an  art.  Another  principle,  which  gardening  has  in 
common  with  all  the  fine  arts  i*,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  its  highest  aim  to  imitate  reality,  because 
reality  will  always  be  better  tlian  imitation.  A  gar- 
dener ought  to  study  nature,  to  learu  from  her  tlie 
principles  und  elements  of  beauty,  as  the  |iaiiiter  is 
obliged  to  do  ;  but  he  must  not  slop  there.  As  an- 
other general  remark,  we  would  observe,  that  the 
true  style  of  gardening  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  reproach  to  a  garden,  that  it 
shows  tlie  traces  of  art,  any  more  tlian  it  i*  to  a 
drama.  Both,  indeed,  should  follow  nature  ;  but  in 
respect  to  the  fine  arts,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  free  following  of  nature  ami  a  servile  copy 
of  particular  realities.  Tieck,  in  his  Phnntusim, 
does  not  entirely  reject  the  French  system  ;  at  least, 
he  defends  the  architectural  principle  as  one  of  tlie 
principles  of  the  art  of  gardening. 

There  are  many  works  of  great  merit  on  garden- 
ing, of  which  we  only  mention  Dncriptions  det  hom- 
rrttHX  Jnrdint  dr  la  France,  &c.  by  l*a  Horde 
(Paris,  1808  to  I  KM),  tlie  most  complete  for  descrip- 
tions ;  Loudon's  Kncycloptedia  of  (•  an  lei  line.  5th 
edit.  ^Loudon,  1827);  Hundbuch  der  ichoncn  Uttrten- 
kun*tf  by  Dietrich  v(iiessen,  1815);  Hirschfcld's 
Thwrirdrr  (inr/t'/tAu/utt  (Leipsic,  1779),5  vols.,  4to, 
with  many  engravings,  a  work  of  very  great  merit, 
and  still  of  i  *onsidemble  u*e;  Lilnm  Jardinier^  Alma- 
ftur/i  ptmr  I'Jiiittr  1830,  edited  by  A.  Poiteau  (Paris', 
I (#2  }>age<.     See  the  article  HurtwuUurt. 

(iARDINKK,  Jamks,  a  Scottish  military  officer  in 
the  reign  of  ticorge  II.,  was  born  in  1688.  at  Cam- 
den, Linlithgowshire,  and  entered  tlie  army  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  On  the  breaking  out  of  Uie  SeottUh 
rebellion  of  1745,  (iardiner  commanded  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  and  fell  at  Preston  |>ans.  A  sing. i tar 
story  is  told,  by  his  biographer.  Doddridge,  of  hit 
Midden  conversion  from  a  licentious  cirtrse  of  life, 
by  the  accidental  perusil  of  a  Calviui^tie  treatise, 
entitled  Heaven  taken  by  Storm.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  received  a  supernatural  intimation  of  his  own 
approaching  death. 

K\  ARDINKR,  STF.niKN;  an  English  prelate  in  the 
reitrns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Kdward  VI.,  and  queen 
Mary.  I  le  was  the  natural  sou  of  Lionel  Woodville, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  horn  in  1483,  at  St  Kd- 
iiiund's  Bury,  Suffolk,  ami  received  his  education  at 
Trinity  luill,  Cambridge.  In  1520.  he  succeeded 
to  the  headship  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged, 
but  soon  after  left  the  university,  and  attached  him- 
self  to  tlie  Howard  family.  He  then  entered  the 
mtv  ice  of  Wol^ey.  and  soon  ranked  high  in  the  favour 
of  his  master,  and  consequently,  in  that  of  the  court. 
In  1527,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  negotiations  at 


the  ittpal  court,  respecting  the  king's  dWo 
CaUiarine  of  Arragou  ;  and,  although  in 
in  his  mission,  his  exertions  were  rewarded 
an'hoVacoiiries  of  Norwich  and  Leirt-sCrr.  ■ 
sion,  and  the  appointment  of  xtTetary  of  ft 
devotion  to  tlie  king  now  got  the  better  of 
giaiK'e  as  a  churchman  to  tlie  poprf  and  he 
did  all  in  his  |Niwer  to  facilitate  h»  dew 
respect  to  tlie  queen,  who*e  divorce  br  i 

on  Henry's  abjuring  tlie  supremacy  of  < 

and  declaring  himx  If  lioad  ot  tlu-  rhurdi 
supported  by  Gardiner,  newly  created  bikini 
cheater.     The  bishop  continued  to  rnjuy  I 
favour  till  his  master,  taking  a  di»gu»i  at  q 
tharine   Parr,  consulted   with   hiu   on   th 
metlaxl  of  getting  rid  of  her,  and  arquin 
plan,  the  leading  feature  of  which  wan  the  « 
of  articles  against  lier  on  a  charge  of  lirre 
design    hatl  proceeded  so  far,   thai  ofic 
already  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  arm 
when  lhe  tpieen,  in  a  personal   interview 
huslKiiid,  laid  address  enough  to  turn  tlie  i 
the  bishop,  to  re-establish  herself  in  tlie  king 
and  to  bring  him  into  disgrace  with  Hear 
his  successor,  he  stood  in  a  *ull  mice 
light ;    his  opposition   to  the  doctrine  » 
formed    church    br  miring  on   him   tlie  di 
of  the   prevailing   jwrty,  who  succeeded 
ing    tlie    young    im  march  to  commit   n 
Tower,  with  a   «entriice  of  oVunvaUoti 
diocese.     On  the  an-csion  of  Mary,  hoi 
was  not  only  received  into  favour,  and  re 
his  see,  but  elevated  to  tlie  officw  of 
Kngland  and  first  minister  of  state.     ■•« 
linguished  himself   as  a  principal    novel 
executions  which   took   place    during    ihi 
acting  occasionally  with  equal  caprice  and 
In  his  private  character,  lie  appears  lo  am 
advantage,  being  not  only   learned   dim 
great  encotiracer  of  learning  in  others. 
artful,  dissembliiur,  ambitious,  and   proad, 
grateful  und  constant.     He  died  Nov.  I*,  1 
treatise,  entitled  Necessary  Doctrine  of  a 
Man.  printed  in  1543,  is  said  to  be  the  joiai 
(iardiner  and  Cranmer. 

GAR  FISH  (mw  Mome,  Lin.).  Thk 
known  uuiler  the  name  of  tra-nrrdlr.  and  I 
appearance,  on  tlie  English  cow  ui  inmawi 
time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the       rken 


it  much  resembles  in  taste.     It  is  k 


_-l 


I 


flattened  a  little  towards  the  belly,  and , 
towanls  tlie  tail.     The  head  is  flat,  p 
ward  into  a  very  long,  sliarp  snout.     1—  . 
belly  are  of  a  bright  silvery  colour;   the 

{sreen,  market  1  along  the  middle  with  a  <av 
inc  ;  the  sides  are  also  each  distinguished 
rum i ing  from  tlie  gills  to  the  tail.     The  k 
projects  consjilerubly   beyond  the 
initiates  in  a  soft  substance. 

GARGARA  ;  the  highest  mc 
of  lila,  in  Natolia,  near  the  i        «f  - 
the  N.     Gargara,  like  JE\ 
triple  snue  ;  first  a  district  ~* 
wanls  an  assemblage  of  fore 
tlie  summit,  a  region  of  snow 
name  is  Kasdagh. 

GARLIC  (alii  urn  tntirmm) 
cultivated  in  Knrope  si  me  the  year  1551.   1 
are  gra*fe-hke,  ami  diner  from 
onion  in  not  U-ing  fistulous,     lhe 
feet  high,  terminated  by  a  Iieadc 
of  bulbs  instead  of  flowers  ; 
and  funiislied  with  tricuspid*-, 
a  compound  bulb,  consist  iug  of . 
commonly  denominated  dorrs,  enve) 


cuL. 


is 


;»«  ii 


l,  convert  the  crystal  into  the  trapeso- 
ti  is  a  frequently  occurring  form  in  the 
other  very  frequent  form  is  that  of  the 
i»  with  ail  its  edges  bevelled.  The 
t  of  its  crystals,  even  when  perfect,  is 
taricaJ,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
*  It  sometimes  occurs  in  fragments  or 
n  amorphous  masses,  either  lamellar  or 
ls  varieties  are  not  all  equally  hard. 
er,  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  scratch 
structure  is  seldom  distinctly  foliated. 
i  uneven,  or  more  or  less  conchoidal,  and 
mgh  variable  in  degree,  is  usually  vi tre- 
es resinous.  Its  specific  gravity  extends 
4.35.  It  sometimes  moves  the  magnetic 
ed  most  of  its  varieties,  when  examined 
agnetism,  affect  the  needle.  Its  pre- 
r  is  red  of  various  shades,  but  it  is  often 
onetimes  green,  yellow,  or  black.  It  is 
lucent,  sometimes  transparent,  and  not 
le.  It  is  easily  melted  by  the  blow-pipe 
Jack  enamel,  which  is  often  magnetic. 
1  ingredients  of  the       net  are  probably 


easily  separated.  It  occurs  in  great  quantity  at 
Willsborough,  New  York,  in  a  vein  traversing  gneiss, 
where  its  colours  are  remarkably  rich  ;  also,  mingled 
with  granular  augite,  at  Rogers'  rock,  upon  lake 
George.  It  is  likewise  found  in  Sweden.  When  the 
particles  of  garnet  become  impalpable,  the  variety 
called  allochrotte,  is  formed.  Aplomc  is  of  a  deep 
brown  or  orange  colour,  and  is  crystallised  in  dode- 
cahedrons with  the  acute  solid  angles  truncated.  It 
is  found  in  Siberia.  Essonite,  or  cinnamon  stone,  is 
of  a  colour  varying  from  hyacintli-red  to  orange-yel- 
low. It  is  both  crystallised  and  in  grains.  In  the 
latter  condition,  it  has  been  brought  from  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  sand  of  rivers.  The  crystal- 
lized varieties  have  been  found  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Carlisle,  in  white  limestone,  and,  in  Maine,  near 
Bath.  The  following  table  will  show  the  composi- 
tion of  garnet  in  its  principal  varieties  : 


1 0nutuUr. 

Mttanitt. 

Prtr.iaut  6 

Otl*ph*nitr. 

40  P0 

Emmite. 

Silin, 

44-tiO 

35-40 

85-73 

87*00 

38-OT 

Alumna, 

8-50 

600 

87*5 

1350 

88-50 

81-80 

Lira*. 

33*50 

32  50 

29-00 

3-50 

81*85 

Oi.  or  Iron, 

1200 

24-85 

36  00 

7-M 

1650 

6*51 

Ox.  of  Manet. 

•40 

•85 

4-75 

•85 

3t>0 


(iAIlOXNK  —  (.ARRItK. 


blind  for  several  years,  Garowlo's  works  sliuw  the 
influence  of  all  the  schools  |iurticiilarly  of  Uie  I«oin- 
bard,  and  still  najre  so  of  Kapha*!'* ,  whuui  lie  sur- 
passed in  colon  hi  i  jr.  r'rom  Ku|ihneL  1m*  hacl  received, 
says  Frederic  Sclilegel,  u  ceruiiu  chinning  clear- 
ness, an  expression  of  grace,  and  u  type  of  beauty, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  |ieculiiir  merits 
render**!  him  highly  jdeusiug.  Se\cral  of  his  Mn- 
Uvuna*  and  figures  oft  ungels  are  full  of  exj  rt-sMoii. 
MiM  of  his  works  are  at  Home.  Several  of  them, 
however,  are  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna  and  Dresden. 

GARONNE  ^anciently  (iontmuft) ;  a  river  in 
Franc*',  which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and.  joining 
with  the  Dordogne,  ulx>ut  twelve  miles  below  lluur- 
deuux,  changes  its  nmne  to  (nrvMtlr.  It  is  upwards 
of  400  miles  long,  and  naa. 'igahle  from  Morel.  Hy 
means  of  Uiis  river,  and  the  canal  of  Laugiiedoc,  a 
navigation  is  openetl  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  tlie  Atlantic. 

GAKONNK,  Department  of  tlie  I'pper;  a  de- 
lta rtuient  of  France.     See  Department. 

GAKIUCK,  D.win,  tlie  most  eminent  a/tor  ever 
produced  by  tlie  Kuglish  stage,  was  born  at  Hereford 
in  171li.  His  grandfather  was  a  French  refugee,  his 
father  a  captain  in  the  unuy.  He  was  educated  at 
tlie  grammar  school  of  Litchfield,  but  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  liis  sprightliness  Uiiui  attaclm;i>nt  to 
liteiature ;  uud  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  liis  dnirau- 
tic  tendency,  by  inducing  his  school -fellow*  to  act 
the  Recruiting  OlBccr.  in  which  he  himself  took  tlie 
jiart  of  Serjeant  Kite,  being  then  only  twehe  years 
of  age.  As  tlie  circumstances  of  his  fiillicr  were 
narrow,  he  was  sent  to  LisImhi  upon  tlie  invitation  of 
his  uncle,  a  wine  merchant  in  that  capital.  His  stay 
at  Lisbon  was  short ;  and.  returning  to  Litchfirld.he 
was  placed  under  the  celebrated  Samuel  Johnson. 
A  love  lor  Uie  stage  luid,  however,  become  firmly 
rooted  in  tlie  mind  of  (iarrick,  and  his  grave  tutor 
was  induced  to  accompany  him  to  tlie  metropolis 
(1736),  and  (iarrick  was  placet!  tuider  the  care  of  a 
i-iathcuiniiciau,  with  a  view  of  cultivating  his  general 
powers  previously  to  his  admission  at  Uie  'temple. 
The  dcuth  of  his  father,  however,  disturbed  this 
arrangement ;  and,  having  been  left  a  legacy  of 
.£1000  by  his  micle,  he  joined  his  broUier,  Peter 
(Iarrick,  in  the  wine  trade.  This  connexion  was  soon 
dissolved,  ami,  in  1741,  he  gave  way  to  his  inclina- 
tion, by  joining  (J Ward's  company  at  Ipswich,  where, 
under  Uie  name  of  Lydibil,  he  played  a  great  variety 
of  parts  wilh  uniform  success.  At  Uiis  time,  tlie 
stages  of  Uie  metropolis  were  but  indifferently  sup- 
plied  wiUi  leading  performers,  mi  Uiut  when  GiHard, 
who  was  manager  of  a  theatre  in  Goodmau's-fields, 
introduced  his  accompli*! led  recruit  there,  Oct.  1!), 
1711,  Uie  ellect  wa*  immediate  and  decisive.  He 
judiciously  chose  th"  jMirt  of  Kicluird  111.,  which 
required  not  that  dignity  of  person  which  he  did  not 
puvtess,  while  it  gave  him  scope  tor  all  Uie  strong 
marking  of  diameter,  and  changes  of  passion,  in 
which  h^  principal  excellence  consisted.  He  at  Uie 
same  time  adopted  a  natural  mode  of  recitation, 
which  was  a  daring  innovation  on  Uie  part  of  a  new 
{•erformer,  before  audiences  accustomed  to  Uie  arti- 
ficial declamation  of  Uie  school  which  precluded  him. 
1  he  |iari  of  Richard  was  reiteated  for  many  suoces- 
>i\e  nights,  nud  Uie  established  Uieatres  were  desert- 
ed. Their  proprietors  threatened  GhTard  with  a 
prosecution,  as  :m  infringer  upon  Uieir  patents,  and 
Fleetwood  drew  Gnrrick  over  to  1  >rury-lane.  By 
acting  ut  (ovent  iranlt-ii,  he  liad  re«lnced  Drury-lane 
to  Mich  a  state  of  inferiority,  tliat  Lucy,  the  patentee, 
was  triad  to  admit  him  a  partner  upoii  equal  terms, 
in  1747,  Lacy  assuming  the  care  of  the  property  and 
general  ivoiiomy,  and  (iarrick  Uie  management  of 
Uie*uu?e.    I  'uder  Uiese  auspices,  Drury-lane  opened 


in  1747;  on  which  occasion,  kit  old  and 
friend,  Samuel  JohiiMai,  furnished  thr 
wiUi  a  celebrated  prologue,  one  of  tl* 
merit  lasting  preservation.     The*  )*ra«l 
em  in  the  LukILiIi  stage,  from  which  luay  be 
comparative  revival  of  Shak*peaiv.  ami 
boUi  in  tlie  conduct  and  lirt  n*e  of  the 
is  very  honourable  to  the  genius  of  the 
effected  it. 

The  remainder  of  his  theatrical  career  i       a 
ond  uninterrupted  series  of  success  and  pn»>| 
UI  its  close.     AlUuiugh  panimufuoos.  and.  t« 
ally,  too  hasty  in  his  intercourse  with  ami 
managed  to  keep  on  terms  with  the  majunt*  • 
most  respectable,  and  received  from  many 
an  excess  of  incense,  which  was  bat  too  net. 
In  17(3,  he  visited  Uir  continent,  and,  up  fan  ( 
after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half,  i       n> 
wiUi  unbounded  applause.     He  had  wi       ■_ 
an  actor,  his  farces  of  The  Lying  Valet,  u 
Miss  in  her  Teens ;    ami,  in  1766,  he  €*■- 
jointly    with    Colmen,    the   excellent    cam 
The  Clandestine  Marriage.     The  yew   1 
signalised  by  the  famous  SiraUbrd  Jamlee    ■ 
iug  proof  of  his  enthusiasm  but  Shaksprare.  k 
,  pied  three  days  at  Stratford,  and  its  npiuii 
i  at  the  then t re  lasted  for  ninety- two  atfjata. 
|  Uie  death  of  Lacy,  in  1773,  Uie  stile  nssangej 
I  the  theatre  devolved  u|mju  Gurrick,  who  re 
1  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  until  1776.  »- 
determined  upon  liis  final  retreat,  and  told  his  ■ 
of  the  theatre  lor  £37.000.    1  he  btj 
performed  was  Don  Felix  in  The  W 
benefit  of  the  Uieatrical  fund.     At  the 
the  play,  he  addressed  a  brief  farewell  lo  thi 
The  general  feeling  with  which  this  was  _ 
and  received,  rendered  it  truly  ianrcmn  :  as 
fiersfNis  ever  quitted  the  stage  wit*  wl* 
and  unanimous.      He  died  Jan.  >. 

remains  were  interred,  with  en       p 
minster  abbey ;   his  funeral   »»«n 
numenms  assemblage  of  rank  ami  fal 
fortune,  af'er  an  ample  prorhjon  far  mm  * 
divided  among  his  relations. 

As  an  actor,  (iarrick  has  rarely  been  a 
truth,  nature,  and  variety  and  fiuauty  m(  e«- 
for  which  his  coimiriaiiice  appears  to  have  a 
mirably  adapted.     Kxprejciun  and  the  aw 
passion  formed  his  great  strength.  Debar  an 
many  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  enancsntsni 
sentimental,  ami  poetical  oVcJanmtam    As  - 
his  predominant  fault  was  vanity,  and  a  I 
economy   bordering   on    panimour, 
Jolunon  would,  however,  una  ionally 
excessive  love  of  praise  necessarily 
ling  to  share  it,  and  he  is  charged  with 
to  keep  down  rising  talents  on  this 
commerce  with  the  great,  he 
preserving  sufficient  freedusa  to  make  i 
companion,  without 
and  his  attention  to 
of  Uie  most  grave  and  digniard  c 
literary  talents  were  respectable,  boL 
besides  Uie  pieces  already  nmrtrttrd,  I 
epigrams,  a  great  number  of  prologues 
and  a  few  dramatic  interludes,  and  am 
ciou*  alteraUons  of  old  plays. 

GAKKICK.  Eva  Mabi.%,  wfaw  of  the  - 
David  Ciarrick,  was  born  at  Vienna,  Feb. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Vipgel,  under  % 
turn  she  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Maria  Theresa,  as  a  dancer,  and,  by  — 
duuiged  it  to  Uiat   of  Vioie     ,  a 
the  German    word    vielge. 
I  mime.    In  1744,  she 


lee  ana  ine  cair,ana  is  enamelled  with 
mi  smt  qui  mat  y  pense  (Evil  to  him 
i  hereof.)  The  origin  of  the  order  is 
nL  "A  vulgar  story,"  says  Hume, 
1  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient 
.  at  a  court  ball,  Edward's  (III.)  mis- 
r  supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Salis- 
her  gaiter ;  and  the  king,  taking  it 
one  of  the  courtiers  to  smile,  as  if  tney 
ie  had  not  obtained  this  favour  by  acci- 
uch  he  called  out,  lloni  soit  qui  maly 
accounts,  equally  uncertain,  are  given. 
amukl,  a  physician  and  poet,  was  de- 
i  respectable  family  in  Yorkshire.  He 
tcaderaical  education  at  Peter  house, 
here  it  is  said  be  resided  until  he  took 
M.*D.  in  1691.  He  was  admitted  a 
allege  of  physicians  the  next  year,  and 
the  first  rank  in  his  profession.  A 
i  arose  among  the  medical  profession, 
bment  of  a  dispensary  for  the  poor  of 
,  induced  doctor  Garth,  who  espoused 
o  compose  his  mock-heroic  poem,  The 


writers,  are  ot  great  value,    his  styie  b  ciear  ana 
correct. 

GAS  is  the  name  of  every  permanently  elastic 
aeriform  substance.  G  as  is  distinguished  from  steam, 
or  vapour,  by  thi9  circumstance,  that  vapours  are 
raised  from  all  fluids  by  heat,  and  are  again  conden- 
sable by  cold  into  the  same  fluid  form ;  but  gases  are 
obtained  from  the  substances  containing  them  only 
by  chemical  decomposition,  whether  this  be  sponta- 
neous or  artificial.  All  air  was  considered  as  a  uni- 
form, homogeneous  substance,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there 
existed  at  least  as  great  differences  among  aeriform 
as  among  fluid  substances.  Accustomed,  however, 
to  regard  the  atmosphere  as  the  only  air,  philoso- 
phers called  these  new  forms  of  air  gases,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  it.  This  name  had  been  already 
introduced  to  the  sciences  by  Van  Helmont,  and  was 
derived  from  the  old  German  word  giesch.  Every 
gas  consists  of  some  ponderable  liase,  or  substance, 
which  is  maintained  in  its  aeriform  state  by  means  of 
heat  or  caloric ;  thus,  all  gases  possess  common  pro- 
perties of  elasticity,  &c,  which  they  derive  from  the 
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ninny  natural  phenomena,  wf  will  descrilie  n  few  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  sjiccies.  The 
following  arc  a  few  (if  the  most  reinarkuhle  : 

I.  stttHMpttvrir  air.  This  is  now  well  known  to 
be,  not  a  simple  element,  (is  was  long  supposed,  bur 
to  be  constituted  by  a  mixture  of  several  pases  and 
of  watery  vnjiour.  This  is  very  >iinply  and  evidently 
ascertained  in  the  following  manner : — If  a  quantity 
of  common  atmospheric  air  is  inclosed  in  an  inverted 
glass  over  mercury,  and  burning  phosphorus  is  intro- 
duced into  it,  and  its  introduction  related  till  it 
ceases  to  burn,  it  is  found,  ii|>on  measurement,  Uiat 
the  jiortion  of  air  enclosed  in  the  glass  is  diminished 
twenty  one  parts  in  the  hundred,  while  seventy-nine 
remain ;  and  this  residue  will  not  support  combus- 
tion, or  maintain  animal  life,  for  fin'  goes  out.  mill 
animals  are  suffocated,  ti|»oii  lieing  placed  in  it.  [ 
These  twenty- one  parts  consist,  as  Ls  found  by  many 
experiments,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  air  or  gas  first 
discovered  in  I"J71 — I,  which,  from  its  being  ncci's- 
Hary  to  the  siip]Mirt  of  lite  and  combust  inn.  was 
termed  vital  air,  but  which,  in  tile  reformed  chemi- 
cal nomenclature  of  Lavoisier  (a  great  ]>ortion  of 
which  remains  iiiicluiiiged. — a  noble  monument  of 
his  mine),  was  named  nii/^nt,  from  its  being  found 
to  enter  into  the  comiNisit iuii  of  ull  acids  then  known. 
The  remaining  seventy-nine  parts  consist  of  another 

{>eculiar  gas,  <-ailed  az**/t\  or  nitntgen  gas.     Com- 
»us( ion,  willi  a  very  few  exceptions,  takes  place  only 
when  oxygen   pas   h  present  ;    and  the  Mil* tu nee 
burnt  is  found,  ii|)on  examination,  to  have  formed  an 
intimate  combination  with  the  base  of  the  gas,  while 
the  heat,  or  caloric,  which,  we  have  seen,  entered  , 
into  its  composition  as  a  gas,  is  given  out  in  the  j 
shaj>e  of  blaze  or  fire.     And  combustion  takes  place  | 
with  much  greater  rapidity  and  brilliancy  in  pure  . 
oxygen  than  in  atmospherical  air,  because  in  the  la  a 
a  greater  proportion  of  nitrogen  or  axote  gas  is  in 
contact  with  the  burning  body,  which  it  lias  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  extinguish.     If  a  lialf-extinguishcd 
taper  is  introduced  into  pure  oxygen  gas,  it  biases  up 
at  once  ;  a  red-hot  wire  will  burn  in  it  with  brilliant 
scintillations,  and  burning  phosphorus  immersed  in 
it  throws  out  a  light  as  dauling  as  the  sun  itself. 
Oxygen,  although  necessary  to  the  support  of  animal 
lite,  will  destroy  it  in  time,  if  respired  in  a  state  of! 
purity ;  for  it  stimulates  so  highly  as  to  induce  in-  I 
flammatory  and  other  diseases.     Hot  lies  burned  in  it 
are  clianged  to  acitls,  as  sulphur,  carbon,  phosphorus.  ! 
&c;  and,  in  fact,  if  any  substance  must  be  named  ! 
as  the  master  spirit  of  chemistry,  it  is  certainly  oxy- 
gen gas. 

2.  Azote  fins  has  no  properties  by  means  of  which 
its  action  can  be  subjected  to  actual  inspection  ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  important,  from  the  combinations 
which  it  forms.  Some  of  these  are  inuia  fortis.  ni- 
trous acid,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  nitrous 
oxyde  gas.  This  peculiarly  exhilarating  smVfiuicc 
is  one  of  the  compounds  of  axote  with  oxygen,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  substances  in  nature. 

3.  If  the  vapour,  or  steam  of  water,  is  made  to  pass 
over  iron  filings,  or  wire,  heated  to  redness,  in  an 
earthen  or  iron  tube,  ami  the  air  which  escapes  at  \ 
the  end  of  the  tube  is  collected,  we  obtain  another 
species  of  gas,  which  is  called  hydrngm,  which  is  in- 
flammable, of  an  offensive  odour,  and  is  a  constituent 
part  of  water.  When  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  it 
explodes  u|*>n  the  application  of  fire,  and  water  is 
the  result  of  the  explosion.  The  pro|Hirtions  in 
which  they  are  mixed,  to  produce  water  by  explo- 
sion, are  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen. This  experiment  should  be  tried  only  in  a 
strong  bottle,  otherwise  it  would  burst.  When  pure, 
hydrogen  gas  is  fifteen  times  lighter  than  atmospheric 
air,  and,  ii|nui  this  account,  is  used  for  filling  hullooiis. 


This  gas  retains  its  gaseous  forn 
with  carbon,  sulphur,  owl  |*uki 
these  gaseous  compounds,  especial 
carlioii  enters  us  a  («rt,  ore  of  %u 
the  arts,  furnishing  tin*  gas  fur  ligl 

■1.  When  carbon  is  buna  in  «x 
does  not  ap|iear  to  dinvnish  in  qui 
scuts  a  set  of  entire  new  pmpertu 
lie  chunked  into  ntrt.unir  ami  gut 
Ininiiug  bodies,  and  is  fatal  to  aim 
much  heavier  than  common  air.  t 
in  an  open  jar,  ami  poured  from 
other.  From  this  property,  it  al« 
the  lowest  place  to  which  it  lias  » 
found  at  the  bottom  of  caves  *e 
gus  which  is  so  destructive  to  Uie  I 
up  wiili  burning  charcoal,  and  wlin 
brewers'  vats,  in  cellars,  wells,  d 
liave  been  long  unowned,  and  into 
to  descend  tillthey  have  been  vrni 
down  buckets  of  water,  or  swine  in 
fun  in  them.  It  is  abmrbed  in  la 
water,  to  which  it  coinn»mik*ate>  a  i 
in  which  form  it  constitutes  tlie  mu 
of  the  shops.  Thu*.  by  a  singular 
the  same  gas  afford  a  fa  tail  joiso, 
refreshment.  Many  natural  mine 
premiated  with  the  same  gnu,  a*  t 
Spa.  I'ynnont,  &c.  It  wn«  first  dt 
and  lias  since  heci >me  familiarly  ki 

5.  Another  still  more  impuruui 
feeling,  bleaching  iras.  called  chlvr 
is  procured  by  the  dccomjiosilion 
or  of  salts  which  contain  it,  and 
from  its  coutribiiliors  to  the  health, 
luxury  of  num.  in  the  cases  above 
the  piiqiose  of  blenching,  it  is  ni 
see  an  account  of  thr  process  in  I 
inff.  For  a  more  minute  account  c 
t iuited  and  all  other  gases,  wc  I 
separate  articles. 

GAS-LIGHT;— The  appliratk 
and  hicarhureited  hydrogen,  i.  e.  r 
lighting  of  buildings  and  street*. 
Mr  Clayton  published  a  pu|«-r  hi 
Transact  ions,  detailing  his  exjs*rim 
mable  nature  of  the  gitse**  obuu'nei: 
"iiiou  of  pit-coal  in  heated  cln*e  v« 
made  the  discovery  long  hefore.  a 
in  a  letter  aiMrcs>ed  to  the  **-»rt 
Yet  no  practical  application  of  tl 
e\  en  h inlet!  Ittforc  1 7'Jtf.  In  this  3 
doch,  a  native  of  Cumnock,  in  Ayi 
time  of  which  we  speak  resjdinj 
Cornwall,  in  the  employment  uf 
Hon  lion,  made  extensive  ex  peri  nw 
naliug  pni|>erties  ot  gases  obtained 
wood,  peat,  and  other  combustible 
led  him  to  the  idea  of  collecting  the* 
and  expelling  them  through  jets  lb 
stitute  for  lamps  or  candles,  and  on 
lighted  his  own  house.  From  was 
not  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
five  years;  but,  in  1797,  he  ligfc 
Cumnock,  and  in  the  following  yeai 
apparatus  on  a  large  scale  at  s>ou»  I 
rejoicing  for  the  peace  of  A  miens  u 
front  of  the  Solio  works  was 
Murdoch's  gas  ap|«ratu*.  In  IW : 
lion  lighted  his  luMisf  in  Porta 
from  wood  and  coal,  and  mode  a  p 
the  whole  city,  but  Ijunpadins  m 
practicability  of  such  a  thing,  the  p 
German  work  on  mining,  pubbsb 
In  1803,  Mr  Wiunir,  mho  borrowa 
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•a.  exhibited  pi-  illuminations  al  Lon- 
-euni  ;  and,  ill  180ft,  n  gas  apparatus 
tfce  factory  of  Messrs  Philips  and  Lee. 
under  (lit  directum  of  Mr  Murdoch, 
jrnr,  hoj  honoured  with  the  ftumford 

esorjrty  for  the  paper  Ou  pis  light, 
forthelr  transactions  of  tkil  >enr 
tl>)  specious  pri.imi-.i-si  pi  I  nI  ful- 1-  stale- 
I  lum  of  £60,000  from  a  number  of 
i  formed  themselves  into  a  company, 
I  light  and  heat  company,  hi  raising 
u  assisted  ill  imposing  iij.mjh  the  juili- 

:ll    ■■!■:■ oil-  --l..i(|-|lli[Ll-  ill"  plCte  tided 

rederic  Accuin ;  but  with  tho  money 
hted  Pall-.Mall,  iind  thus  proved  Ulu 
i  lighting  1'it  streets  of  cities  by  gas. 
e,  gas  has  been  inure  estcu*ively 
■j  succeeding  year,  aiut  throughout 
ilmost  all  factories  ami  large  towns 
it.  Tlie  chief  improvements  upon 
,  since  ftlr  Murdoch's  erection  at 
lire  been  made  by  Mr  Cleg,  who  lias 
Jie  most  correct  specimens  of  rnlcn- 

purpose  of  illumination,  is  obtained, 
•  Cutd,  and  sometimes  from  oil.  In 
cocesa,  we  shall  devote  our  attention 
■rmslioo  of  coal  gas. 
;XV1II.  we  have  given  a  view  of  an 
ipporstus,  well  touted  for  supplying 
■  light  may  be  required  from  Ih-Iupi  I) 
nnlrel  jets.  In  describing  this  en- 
.11  follow  the  order  of  the  process  of 

ration  is  the  decomposition  of  the  coal 
K  effected  bj  subjecting  the  coal,  en- 
iron  vessel  called  a  retort,  to  the  action 
in  eeneral  tlie  retorts  are  made  in  the 
cylinders,  and  lie  in  the  furnace  with 
i  horifontsl  direction.  It  has  been 
-,  that  although  tlie  cylindrical   shape 

last,  though  j    ■     ..  .i  it  .lil.     .-...  m- 

it  A,  is  the  best  of  all.  In  ihe  engim 
■pnssented  one  furnace  us  only  lirutiiu: 
arrangement  which  seems  preferable 
inc  two  or  three  retorts  in  one  furnace 
jnifs  done  with  till*  view  of  economi-- 
uder  tlmt  lilt  li'-.ii  may  lie  distributed 
possible,  the  Hue  of  the  funis™  Ls  led 
rt  to  the  front,  and  then  returns  to  the 
e  heated  sir  escapes  into  tin:  chimney, 
e  ihe  retort  as  mm  h  lis  possible  from 
reflect  of  the  brig/il  ml  heat  which  is 

the  ili-corapo-iti I   the  coal,  it  is 

tilh  an  arcli  of  lire  brick?,  as  may  la- 
be  drawing.  The  ([uontily  of  gas,  as 
qnalily,  vary  during  the  progress  of 
the  cool.  At  first  carbonic  acid  is 
[ltd  with  a  little  steam,  if  the  coals 
i  previously  well  dried.  (arbureltcd 
Ut  gas,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
■"lin.h  Ix-oome  less  in » I  less  nhiiiuiiiiil 
i  advances,  until  nothing  is  produced 
uxl  carbonic  oiidr.  'I  lie  time  required 
position  of  the  cull,  depends  upon  its 
i  coal  being  the  must  easily  deeum- 
Jterval  of  recharging  the  retorts,  caries 
la  half  to  six  and  a  half,  or  even  eight 

og  Uble.  by  Mr 


direction  ;   brine  supivirli 


During  the  1st  hour  are  generated, 

—  ML       ...         .  1405  3405 

—  3d 1387  4888 

—  4th,     ...  1879  eiei 

—  5th,         .         .        .         .  1 1 89  7350 

—  Oth,      .          .          .          .  091  8341 

—  Tth 8S4  SMS 

—  arJi,                   .       .  775  ioooo 

From  the  lop  nl"  tin-  retort1*,  pipes  1!  ft,  cnlled  dip 
pipes,  arise;  which,  having  miched  to  n  consider- 
able height,  return  dowuwitrd-  and  enter  the  hydrau- 
lic or  condensing  main,  C.  The  condensing  main  is 
r  pipe,  lying  in  a  nocitnnliil 
Tied  by  pillars  on  front  of  the 
lumocei.  inr  mam,  C,  is  coiislntitly  kept  half  full 
of  water,  ami  the  dipping  pipes  nre  mnde  to  tcrmi. 
nnte  ill  it,  ntodoplh  nl  mIhui!  two  inches  below  tins  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  which  it  contains.  By  this  arrangr- 
ment,  two  important  ends  are  attained ;  for.  when 
the  gas  which  j,  generated  in  the  ict.nii  ascends  the 
i  lip  pipe,  B,  an  J  [lasses  into  the  water  in  llin  con- 
densing main,  C,  limn  the  lur  anil  oilier  useless  mat- 
ter flrisinjr  from  tlie  retorts  are  in  a  great  measure 
coodensecf,  and  separated  from  the  gas  which  rise* 
above  tlie  surface  of  the  water  in  the  main,  and  (asses 
out  hy  tlie  pipe,  l>  1),  in  a  Stat*  of  much  greater 
purity  than  that  in  which  it  was  produced  in  the 
relnrt.  But,  hesiiics  this  nd vantage,  th"  condensing 
main  enables  us  to  open  slid  olaaa  any  of  the  retorts, 
without  any  possibility  of  lie'  gns  rt-tuming  through 
the  dip  pipe;  since,  before  the  gas  in  the  condensing 
main  could  pass  up  through  tlie  pipe  It,  it  would 
require  to  eiert  a  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
on  the  main,  sufficient  to  raise  a  column  of  water  to 
the  lop  of  llto  dip  pipe,  which  slmws  the  necessity  of 
carrying  these  pipes  |.<  a  nm-iilerable  height  before 

The  giis.  partially  purified,  passes  out  of  the  main 
<  ,  mid  down  the  pipe  I)  I '.depositing  the  tor  in  the 
vessel  t.  I' rum  tlie  tar  vessel,  K,  a  pipe,  F,  is  led 
Ui  a  cooler,  i-  tl,  wllicil  is  a  sort  of  ublullg  reetan- 
-a'nr  i  he-t.  k-pt  iilvml  hull'  full  nl  water.  The  gas 
is  introduced  into  this  vessel  fur  the  purpose  of  being 
cooled,  and,  in  order  to  do  this  the  more  isffectoully,  the 
gas  is  made  to  mine  into  contact  with  tlie  greatest 
possible  surface  of  water,  by  an  iinnugemciit  of  par- 
tilinns,  seen  endwise  in  the  plate.  Those  ure  fas- 
tened lo  the  top  of  the  iimii  r.  and  reach  nearly  to  the 
bottom  ;  one  lialf  of  llu-in  are  fastened  to  one  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  other  half  lo  the  other  side,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  anne\ed  ground  plan  ;  where, the 
gas  being  introduced  al  one  end.  must  cross  tlie  ves- 
sel nl  every  compartment  before   it  can  enter  the 


After  the  pi*  has  Ken  •  milcl.  by  traversing  from 
side  to  side  of  I  lie  moler  on  th.-  surface  of  the  water, 
it  passes  out  of  this  vessel  by  the  pipe  1,  and  enters 
tin-  purifier  H.  This  is  a  close  vessel,  in  which 
shelves  nre  placed,  formed  of  sieves  of  wire-cloth, 
tin  these  sieves,  layers  of  dry  pulverised  quicklime 
tire  laid,  and  the  gas,  in  rising  through  them,  is  puri- 
fied too  considerable  extent,  by  the  combination  ol 
the  lime  with  the  carlvinii:  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  lid  of  the  purifier  is  kepi  air-light, 
by  inverting  a  vessel  over  it,  whose  bottom  rests 
in  water.     The  gns  iibsscs  out  of  Uie  purifying  ves- 
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sel  through  the  |iijic>   .1,  whose  top  roaches  nearly  i 
to  tlie  liil  of  the  purifier.   'I'lii?*  pipe  jm^ses  out  at  the  i 
lioltom  of  tlie  vessel,  and  niieus  into  a  cylindrical 
vessel,  K,  containing  liquid  lime,  or  lime  cream,  as 
it  is  usually  called.    In  this  vessel,  the  purifying  pro- 
cess  is  completed,  and,  in  order  that  the  pas  ma)  he  J 
brought  into  contact  with  as  much  of  the  cream  as  ; 
possible,  the  liquid  is  kept  in  agitation  l>y  means  of 
floats  or  oars  revolving-  on  an  axis,  which  is  put  in 
motion  hy  the  handle  M  ;  which,  in  small  establish- 
ments, is  turned  occasionally  hy  the  attendant  of  the 
a] >par.it us ;   hut,  in  large  pa*  manufactories,  it  is  ] 
kept  in  constant  motion  by  machinery.     The  lime 
cream  is  mixed  in  a  box,  O,  and  is  admitted,  when 
required,  into  the  purifier,  through  a  pipe  furnished 
with  a  stop -cock,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.     In  tlie  ! 
liquid  purifier  there  are  three  division  plates,  placed  I 
horizontally,  and  i>erforated  with  holes  at  one  end,  ' 
the  perforated  ends  being  alternate,  so  that,  when 
the  gas  passes  up  through  one  plate,  it  must  traverse 
across  the  \e*sel  l>efore   it  can   rise  through  tlie 
second,  and  so  with  tlie  third,  after  passing  through 
which  the  purified  gas  ascemls  through  tlie  pipe  I\ 
into  the  gasometer  It. 

All  this  purifying  process  is  instituted  with  a  view, 
as  before  stated,  of  separating  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  tlie  gas,  the  presence  of 
either  of  which  is  highly  detrimental  to  its  illuminating 
power.  The  attendant  on  the  apparatus  ought  fre- 
quently to  test  the  purity  of  his  gas,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  the  lime  ought  to  liecliauged.or  the 
retorts  recliarged.  The  presence  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen may  be  easily  detected  by  allowing  the  gas 
to  play  ujkjii  a  piece  of  white  pa|»er,  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  Lead),  as  tlie 
paper  will  soon  In-come  black ;  and  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  eas  may  lie  detected,  by  staking  some 
of  tlie  gas  with  pure  lime  water,  in  a  phial;  the  mix- 
ture will  soon  become  turbid,  by  tlie  action  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  if  it  lie  present. 

The  gasometer,  into  the  lx>ttom  of  which  tlie  pipe 
K  ]>a>se*,  is  u  sort  of  storehouse  for  the  gas.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  vessel,  usually  made 
of  cast  metal  plates,  open  at  one  end,  and  placed 
upon  its  open  end  in  a  cistern  of  water  rather  larger 
in  dimensions  than  itself.  The  principles  of  its 
construction  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
gasometer  employed  in  pneumatic  chemistry.  The 
best  proportions  of  tlie  gasometer  are,  that  the 
depth  should  In*  <qual  to  twice  the  diameter,  and 
the  cajocity  must  lie  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
gas  required  for  consumption.  The  greatest  care 
should  lie  taken  tliat  it  he  made  strong  mid  tight. 
by  being  well  rivetted.  and  braced  with  malle- 
able iron  stays.  The  plates  are  mode  to  overtop 
each  other,  similar  to  those  of  steam  engine  1  Miller*, 
slips  of  canvas,  besmeared  with  white  lead  and  oil. 
Iieing  interposed,  to  ensure  |»erfect  tightness.  The 
cistern  or  tank.  R  K,  is  sometimes  made  of  mason 
work,  and  not  uu frequently  of  cast  iron  plates.  The 
pipe  V  from  the  purifier  passes  up  through  the  lx>t- 
tom  of  the  tank,  and  terminates  in  an  opening  above" 
the  surface  of  the  water,  with  which  it  is  nearly 
filled  ;  this  is  called  the  induction  pipe.  There  is 
another  pi|>c  of  similar  dimensions  also  opening  into 
the  tank,  but  led  out  in  u  dillerent  direction  from  the 
induction  pi]»e.  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  ("as 
to  the  place  where  it  is  to  In4  consumed. 

As  the-  weight  of  a  gasometer  is  very  consider- 
able, it  is  necessary  to  diminish  it,sntlial  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  which  enters  from  the  purif.er  may  cause 
it  to  rise  in  the  tank,  'lhis  end  is  accomplished  by 
a  counterweight,  S,  suspended  by  a  chain  passing  over 
the  pulleys  T  T — an  arrangement  which  will  lie  at 
<>ncc  uiidcrsloc-d  by  an  insju-clion  of  the  piate.     The 


regulation  of  the  weight  of  tlie  cm  inter  pui<*  .<  « 
matter  of  some  nicety,  as  it  i*  eviilciil.  fnun  the  j-n» 
ciple  of  hydrostatics,  that  the  aeiirht  i.|"  ill*  kv-« ot- 
ter will  increase  as  it  rises  out  of  the  lunk.  In  urkr 
to  compensate  for  this  tariatiou  nf  w»  jrhi  of  the 
gasometer,  the  ditl'ereiues  of  its  weight*  m  and  oat 
of  the  water  must  first  be  condescended  ii|rf>n.  New 
it  lias  been  found  tliat  cast  iron  lose*  about  ob*- 
seventh  of  its  weight  when  immersed  iii  waitr  ;  sad  « 
is  clear  tliat  as  tlie  gasometer  ascends,  thr  MHpesv 
sion  chain,  S  T,  is  lengthened,  or,  to  speak  tuurrcvr- 
rectly.  tliat  fNirtiori  of  it  whkh  adds  to  the  edert  sf 
the  counterweight  is  increased  ;  and.  therefore,  dm 
much  of  the  drain  as  is  equal  in  length  to  lite  hnsjl 
of  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  gasometer,  be  ■*« 
equal  in  weight  to  half  of  tlie  weight  lost  by  1st 
gasometer  by  immersion,  then  will  the  vamtkasf  m 
weight  he  compensated  for,  and  its  pressure  apaafe 
gas  rendered  uniform. 

When  the  gas  in  the  gasometer  is  to  be  (uU 
for  use.  a  certain  pressure  must  be  exerted.  Tmisj 
effected  by  diminishing  tlie  counterweight,  hy  a 
quantity  which  is  usually  estimated  as  rquivaleatli 
the  pressure  of  a  certain  depth  of  water  :  thsa,  1 1 
lie  required  tliat  tlie  gas  should  issue  from  the  i 
meter  with  a  force  equal  to  tlie  pressure  of 
of  water,  we  have  only  to  find  the  area  of  the  1 
of  the  gasometer,  and  see  wliat  pressure  worna  It 
exerted  hy  a  column  of  water  with  this  base  ami  a 
height  of  one  inch.  Now  if  the  are*  of  the  cms 
section  of  the  gasometer  be  1000  inches,  siace  thf 
pressure  of  one  inch  of  water  is  "03fi  of  a  pusmtssf 
pressure  will  be  1000,  multiplied  by  -096,  last  h 
30"  lbs. 

The  consumpt  of  gas  in  large  towns  is  by  ao  mam 
regular,  and  therefore  tlie  eflect  of  the 
equable  pressure  of  the  gasometer  will 
measure  lie  destroyed  by  the  unequal  exj 
gas.     The  contrivance  employed  fbrovi 
is  at  once  simple  and  ingenious.  The  pipe  A,  by ' 
tlie  gas  issues  from  the  gasometer,  is  led  into  a' 
vessel,  furnished  with  a  conical  valve,  C/ 
into  a  vertical  pipe  leading  into  a  %  essel  so* and  ■ 


water,  resembling  a  gasometer.     The  pip* 
the  gas  on"  for  the  supply  of  tlie  jets.  If  the  < 
of  gus  become  greater  titan  tlie  supply,  thek 
pressure  on  the  Ixittom  of  tlie  valve  C  be  * 
by  the  gas  from  the  pi|»e  A.  that  on  the 
from  the  gas  in  tlie  pipe  B  being 
valve  C  will  therefore  be  raised  a  little, 
quently  more  gas  will  issue  out  of  the 
Again,  if  a  number  of  the  jets  lie  takes 
consumpt  become  less,  then  will  the 
the  demand,  and  tlie  pressure  of  the  gas  ■ 
will  exceed  tliat  of  the  gas  in  (he  pipe 
in  consequence,  the  valve  C  will  have  a 
close;  ami  so  allow  less  gas  to  issue  i       ■ 
meter. 

before  the  gas  is  consumed,  it  v  fin 
through  an  instrument  called  a  mete.- 
ascertain  the  number  of  cubic  feet  i 
in  a  given  time,  or  in  a  particular  pU«.^. 
nctcd  wood  nit  will  show  the 
hMrmm-nt : 


GAS  LIGHT, 


rrjcr*ents  an  outside  cast  metal  rase  of  ■  Gat 
si  form.  Into  the  back  of  this  rating  a  pipe 
m  the  gasometer,  llie  opening  of  which  turns 
m  tic  «nt,'  On  the  knee  of  litis  point  a 
feted  exactly  opposite  to  another  nWlllwll 
frtmt  hat  of  tin-  case,  on  wlilcb  pivots  n  sort 
,  C  C  C  C,  revolves.  This  drum  came* 
harli  open  at  the  clrcumfcreuce,  lit  muy  be 
Hi.-  figure.  Tna  laMmneot  is  filled  with 
>  Ui  lb*  lieighl  ninrkrd  by  tlie  doited  line, 
■■  urifc-c  In  the  side  of  [ho  vessel,  in  which 
i  filed.  The  gas  enters  )>y  tlie  pipe  A,  and 
ca<  itf  above  with  gas,  causing;  the  drum, 
'.  fci  revolve  from  right  to  left,  while  the  gas 
E-ton  an  orifice  cm  the  other  side  into  the 
br  coiiiuineil.  Uy  mean)  of  a  linin  of  wheel 
*d  upon  the  oxis  of  the  drum,  an  index  is 
rkicb  points  out  on  an  index-plate  how  many 
rt  hove  pnvied  through  the  meter.  Should 
tuo  much  water  in  the  meter,  it  is  dear  that 
i  will  point  out  falsely,  as  there  will  be  less 
d  limn  is  registered. 

rindplea  of  the  distribution  of  ens  are  exhi- 
the  following  table  given  by  Mr  Peekston. 
■holder  is  worked  at  a  pressure  of  one  verti- 
of  wnter,  and  each  argaml  Imnicr 
ks  fret  per  hour. 
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lumber  of  candles  equivalent  lo  produce  an 
atntity  of  light,  iiiaj  lie  found  liy  multiplying 
column  in  the  table  by  4. 
irea  of  the  pipes  which  lead  from  the  retort, 
'  equal  to  the  sum  of  tile  arm  of  all  the  pipes 
-h  they  transmit  the  pit  fur  consumption. 
in  pipes  are  usuully  made  of  cast  metal,  ami 
hich  are  led  from  them  to  the  jets,  are  com- 
afmed  of  tinned  iron  plate.  The  diameter  of 
I  of  gas  burners  varies  from  one-fortieth  toone- 

t  been  found  tliat  one  pound  or  runnel  coal, 
■■■•.■)  on  the  small  scale,  will  yield  S  cubic  feet 
hut  in  large  manufactories  only  about  3j 
■1  the  quantity  of  tar  from  one  ton  'if  coal  is 
aboirt  11  ale  gallons  ;  ami,  iinvirdine  io  Mr 
h  lit)  tons  of  run  I  will  yield  about  fOtfllWof 
The  qoantity  nf  coal  fur  furnae.es  used  with 


the  tar  and  coke  is  almul  Iwenly-six  tons  fur  seven- 
teeli  til' Jits  retort  coal,  and  tltt  quantity  of  lime  for 
purifying',  varies  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  Ihe  retort  cool.  3500  cubic  feet  of  i 
may  be  obtained  from  ltgO  Ins.  of  caniiel  coal,  1  . 
oidy  3000  from  the  some  ([uanlity  of  Cliftoo  cools. 
l>r  Henry  nates  tliat  100  measures  of  oil  gas  I* 
comjioscd  of 


Tli*  ■(weihe  aniity  btingOBW.  tnd  the   liydrofin  in  » 

W*  slmll  not  enter  here  into  the  prtwvss  of  oil  gas 
manufacture,  as  it  has  not,  upon  trial,  been  found  in 
possess  all  tlie  advantages  wlnrli  k-alvocates  would 
hnve  liad  the  public  to  believe.  Its  production  is 
much  more  expensive  ilittn  that  nf  coal  pis,  and  it* 
tendency  to  explode,  when  ignited  in  combination 
with' common  air,  is  also  much  greiiler  than  tlie  ens 
obtained  from  pit  coal,  but,  at  the  same  time,  itsiilu- 
minating  power  is  In  that  of  coal  gas  as  16  to  10. 

The  formation  of  oil  gus  is  much  more  simple 
than  tlmt  of  coal,  nothing  more  being  necessary  1  linn 
decomposing  the  oil  in  retorts  moderately  healed, 
and  allowing  Ihe  gas  which  rises  to  bobble 
through  a  vessel  of  water  for  its  purification,  before 
it  passes  into  Ihe  gasometer.  It  contains  more  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  thnn  coal  gas.  in  the  proportion 
of  75  to  40,  in  equal  volumes.  It  may  he  obtained 
from  oil  of  very  infrrior  quality .  and  is  destitute  of 
'  ps  it  Injure, 
eyed.  Tlie 

r  of  its  escape. 
The  following;  statements  may  be  interesting  to 
the  render.  A  manulJutory  near  lilflsuow  using 
■UK)  common  pits  burners  or  jets,  during  all  the  dark 
hours  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night, 
from  September  16,  1S33,  till  April  12,  1834,  is 
supplied  with  gas  from  two  retorts,  each  having 
elliptical   cross  section,   tlie   greater   diameter 


II  of  coal  gas  may  1 


i  inches,  and  the  lesser 
eight  inc-hes,  the  h  null]  beiiig  sixty-two  inches; 
thirty-six  tons  of  .lordanliili  rnnl  fur  llie  retorts,  forty 
Inns  of  dross  for  tlie  furnaces,  used  along  with  the 
tar  and  coke  produced  during  the  process.  The 
coal  is  changed  in  the  retort  once  in  six  hours,  and 
the  lime  iu  the  purifiers  i*  changed  once  in  three 
days.  The  cost  of  the  whole  apparatus  amounted  to 
-t'JIO,  ami  £G"  I'cr  annum  are  required  fur  iis main- 
tenance, of  which  jt'lfi  go  to  pay  the  attendant ; 
£18  for  gas  coal :  £10  for  furnace  o*il ;  £2  for 
lime,  anil  tlie  re-t  for  repair*,  &<:.  ;  the  price  of  light 
for  one  .jet  being  thus  £0  4s.  6jd. 

In  a  larger  factory,  in  the* e  city,  u*mg  837  jets 

during  the  same  hours:  ns  ihe  factory  allmled  to  in 
the  foregoing  statement,  the  fullowiiij;  ijuioilities  of 
roal  were  consumed  each  .■.ucco-ive  fortnight,  trom 
the  1st  of  September  1833,  to  March  IS,  1831. 
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The  retorts  are  three  in  number,  one  of  which  is 
kept  iu  reserve.  The  length  of  each  is  five  feet, 
depth  one  toot,  ami  breadth  two  feet.  The  cross 
section  being  of  the  saddle  form,  and  the  gasometer 
having  a  capacity  of  453*4  cubic  feet.  The  expense 
for  Lesmahago  coal  for  retorts  amounts  to  .£44  1 6s., 
allowing  .€0  10s.  Oil.  per  ton;  coal  for  furnaces  (used 
along  witli  coke  and  tar),  seventy  tons  at  £0  4s.  i\\. 
per  ton,  being  .£14  0s.  Od.  For  twenty-four  bolls  of 
Irish  lime,  at  .£0  Is.  3d.  per  Imll ;  attestant's  wages, 
.£17  0s.  ()d.  ;  in  all  £77  (is.  Od.,  and,  allowing  about 
£*:\  for  contingencies,  the  whole  cost  is  .£l(X). 

GASCONY  ;  before  the  revolut ion  of  17»>,  a  con- 
siderable province,  of  France,  situated  between  the 
Garonne,  Uie  sea,  ami  the  Pyrenees.  Sometimes, 
but  improperly,  under  the  name  of  Gascony,  Langue- 
doc  and  die  whole  of  (iiiieimc  were  included.  The 
(iascons  liave  a  great  deal  of  spirit ;  but  their  exag- 
geration in  descriUng  their  exploits  has  made  the 
term  fftttcvnattt'  proverbial.  The  Gascons  who  dwell 
near  tlie  Pyrenees,  were  originally  from  Spain. 

GASKKT  ;  a  sort  of  plaited  cord  fastened  to  the 
sail-yards  of  a  si  tip,  and  used  to  furl  or  tie  up  the  sail 
firmly  to  the  yard  by  wrapping  it  round  both. 

GASSKNDI,  Pktkr,  an  eminent  French  philo- 
sopher and  matliematician,  was  tarn  iu  1592,  at 
Chantcrsier,  near  I>igne,  in  Provence.  He  early 
displayed  a  lively  and  inquisitive  genius,  wlu'ch  deter- 
mined his  parents,  although  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, to  oestow  upon  him  the  best  education  in 
their  power.  It  is  said  that  he  delivered  little  ser- 
mons when  only  four  years  old.  t'nder  the  instruction 
of  an  able  master  at  Digne,  he  made  a  rapid  progress 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  afterwards  studied  philo- 
sophy at  the  university  of  Aix.  At  Uie  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  was  appointed  to  all  the  vacant  cliair  of 
philosophy  at  Aix,  ami.  notwithstanding  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  was  still  warmly  maintained,  he  ventured 

{mblicly  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  system,     ilis 
ectures  on  this  subject,  which  were  delivered  in  the 
indirect  ftinn  of  paradoxical  problems  ami  published 
under  Uie  title  of  EjrrrrHatkuu'*  Purmlti.rictr  advertu* 
Ari*Mrlrm%  gave  great  offence  to  Uie  votaries  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  obtained  him  no  small  re- 
putation with  Peirescand  other  learned  men,  through 
whose  interest,  after  being  induced  to  take  orders, Tie 
was  presented  to  a  canonry  in  the  caUiedral  church 
of  Digue,  ami  made  doctor  of  divinity.     A  second 
Ixwk  of  EUcrcit  at  tones  excited  so  much  enmity,  Uiat 
he  ceased  all  direct  attacks  on  Aristotle,  although  he 
still  maintained  Uie  predilection  he  had  formed  for 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  which  lie  defended  with 
great  learning  and  ability.     He  strenuously  main- 
tained the  atomic  theory,  in  opposition  to  Uie  views 
of  the  Cartesians,  and,  in  particular,  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  a  ntcuum.     On  Uie  subject  of  morals,  he 
explained  the  pleasure  or  indolence  of  Epicurus  in  a 
*eiwe  the  most  favourable  to  morality,     lie  was  np- 
I>ointcd  lecturer  on  mathematics  iu  the  cttlltgvmyitL 
at  Paris,  in   KM5.     Here  he  delivered  lectures  on 
astronomy  to  crowded  audiences,  and,  by  his  great 
application,  «o  injured  his  health,  Uiat  he  was  oblige*! 
to  return  to  Digne  in  11547,  from  which  place  he  did 
not  return  until  tli:V4,  when  he  pub! Mail  the  li\c«  of 


Tycho  Krahe,  ( 'o|icriiu'ii>.  lYurhat'lu  an 
moi nanus  (John  M ullrr).  He  al<*u  reMimed 
mimical  laUmrs  with  an  inieiwiy  to  which 
of  health  not  beini:  adequate,  his  funnel 
returned,  ami  terminated  his  lite,  IM.  *5 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Hi*  i%  i 
Harrow  amongst  the  most  eminent  matlien 
the  aire,  ami  mentioned  with  Galileo,  Gi 
I  )c$cartes.  ( ;as«endi  was  Uie  first  person  * 
veil  Uie  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun  I 
credit  of  both  philosophers,  Uiat  alUiough 
warm  iu  their  scientific  controversies,  Ga* 
Descartes  became  friemls  in  the  sequel, 
which  the  former  left  behind  him.  and  thi 
published  during  his  life,  were,  in  IG6S,  rn 
Sorbiere,  in  6  \olumes,  folio,  and  published 
and  by  Averrani,also  in  t>  folio  volume,  at 
in  1 728.  They  consist  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  author's  own  philosophy  ;  the  lives  of 
Peiresc,  Muller,  ami  others,  iu  addition 
already  mentioned  ;  refutations  of  Dex-arte- 
and  other  treatises,  (i  ihhon  calls  G  asset*! 
est  philosopher  among  Uie  learned,  and  the  I 
etl  of  the  philosopliers  of  the  aire;  but  Demi 
higher  for  original  thought,  ami  in  respect 

GASTON  DK  FOIX,  duke  of  Nemc 
I ISN,  son  of  John  tie  Foix.  count  d'fcfttai 
Mary  of  Orleans,  sister  of  Louis  XII., 
favourite  of  his  royal  uncle,  who  used  t 
exultation,  ••  Gaston  is  my  work ;  1  haw 
him.  and  formed  him  to  the  virtues  whir 
excite  admiration."  At  the  age  of  tweiKi 
acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  war  which 
ried  on  iu  Italy.  He  muted  a  Swiss  arn 
crossed  four  rivers,  drove  the  pope  from 
won  Uie  celcliratcd  battle  of  Kavenna,  April 
and  here  emled  his  short,  hut  glorious  I 
attempting  to  cut  off*  a  bmly  of  retreat: 

G  ASTKIC ;  Uiat  which  relates  to  d 
ymtrn^  belly. 

G  ASTKIC  JUCR  ;  a  fluid  of  Uie  ntw 
tance.  in  the  pmce>s  of  digestion.     It  tin 
indiscriminately  on  all  substances  ;  nor  is  i 
iu  all  animals  ;  nor  does  it  continue  alwi 
same  nature,  even  in  the  same  animal, 
according  to  circumstances.     It  acts  with  j 
energy  in  dissolving  food  ;  attacking 
bodies,  and  uniting  to  the  particles  of  u» 
rates  with  more  energy  ami  rapidity  t— r 
ftHMl  is  divided ;  am)  its  action  is  increased 
temperature.     The  food  is  not  merely  redor 
minute  parts  ;  Us  taste  and  smell  are 


its  sensible  properties  are  destroyed ;  and  i 
new  ami  very  different  ones.     This  find 
as  a  ferment ;  it  is  a  powerful  antiarpu_ 
restores  flesh  already  putrefied. 

(.ASTKIC  SVSTFM  comprehends  al 
the  l)ody  which  contribute  to  digestion.     « 
orflrrs  are  those  in  which  the  digestion  p 
is  deranged.     As  the  precepts  of  health. « 
to  eatimr  and  drinking,  are  so  often  I 
quality  of  Uie  food  itself  often  had,  tU 
composed  of  many  parts,  and  much 
influence  of  the  external  tempera 
ders  must  necessarily  be  frequent.      -1 
are.  want  of  appetite,  a  hitter  and  d 
a  furred  tongue,  frequent  ami  unplc^. 
the  stomach,  a  sense  of  weight  and  oft**^ 
hc-lly.  looseness  or  costiveness,  &r.     Frost 
connexion  of  Uie  organs  of  digestion  m 
iwrts  of  the  body,  gastric  disorders  av  « 
billed  with  others ;  e.  g.  with  fever.    See 
ami  Di£tttioH. 

GASTROMANTlA  (from  y^r^brlS 
liar  kiml  of  divination  among  the  Greel 
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tUio  tawgr-bellied  glass  vc»li,  filled  with 
r,  in  a  particular  place,  with  burning 
■at  lima.  Tney  tlien  prayed  in  a  low  tone 

S.  and  proposed  to  him  the  question  which 
to  be.**  solved.  Theuuchnsle  and  undc- 
<  a  pregnant  woman,  was  to  notice  with 
:  ■  tna<i>t U  dint  took  place  in  the  vessels, 
•aiae  time  to  wish,  to  implore,  and  even 
.  an  lannr  from  the  divinity.  The  spirit 
it  last  gave  tire  answer  by  certain  images 
in  the    vessels,  which   U-tuk  tilled  future 


UNOMY: 


jm  ;  in  modern  Limes,  tliat  of  the  French 
epicurrs,  mint  approved.     See  tlte  Paris 

du  Gourmands.  The  new  series,  from 
Una  tongs  by  Be'ranger  and  other?, 

Umitiij,  an  American  officer,  who  distin- 
oseJf  during  the  revolutionary  war, was  born 
i,  in  1728.  He  early  embraced  the  career 
id  row  to  the  rank  of  major  by  the  force 
ooe.  At  the  capture  of  Marlinico,  lie  was 
rjl  Monkton,  and,  after  tlie  peace  of  Aix- 
■.  was  for  some  time  stationed  at  Halifax, 
■ntia.  Seven  years  afterwards,  he  was 
-1  into  active  life,  by  the  breaking  out  of 
,  and  was  with  Braddock  when  Hint  Ulifor- 
oaander  was  defeated,  in  1775.  In  ram- 
f  a  severe  wound  which  he  received  in  tlie 
■as  for  some  time  debarred  from  active 
ad.  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  pence,  he 

hi*  native  country.  He  soon,  however, 
rod  purcluiscd  on  estate  in  Virginia,  on 

raided  until  tlie  commencement  of  tlie 
iry  war  in  1775,  when  he  was  appointed 
mil  by  congress,  with  the  rank  of  hrign- 
lujjr,  1775,  he  accompanied  the  command- 

tu  Massachusetts,  where  he  continued 
in  the  following  year,  when  he  received 
command  of  the  army  which  liad  .just 
■rom  Canada.  This  appointment  gave 
,aee  to  general  Schuyler,  who  had  hitherto 
led  tlie  forts  and  garrisons  uf  New  York, 
(pressed  his  determination  to  resign  unless 
rere  redressed.  I  ongress,  in  consequence, 
■d  to  reconcile  the  pretensions  of  the  two 
y  assigning  to  tlitun  authorities  in  some 
ilependenL  On  each  otlier.  Schuyler  was 
i  provide  and  equip  n  naval  armament,  in 


ler.  Hut,  in  August  following,  when  Uurgoyne  hod 
obtained  possession  of  Ticomleroga,  defeated  St  (.'lair, 
occupied  fort  Ann  and  Skeensborough.  and  hud 
arrived  at  fort  St  Edward,  on  tile  upper  branches  of 
tlie  Hudson,  Gates  was  reinstated  in  tlie  command. 
At  fort  St  Edward,  lliimoyiie  renin  ined  for  some  time, 
in  order  to  collect  nete varies,  and  then,  ]*iasiug  Ilia 
Hudson,  encamped  at  Marat  nga.  dates  immediately 
put  himself  in  motion  with  an  equal  force,  and,  Sep- 
tember ID,  an  almost  gcin.-ial  cufjigcment  look  place 
without  any  decisive  result.  October  H.  another 
action  occurred,  in  which  the  British  were  loudly 
defeated,  and,  on  the   Itilh,  Burgoyue  surrendered 


i  troops 
isnbfc. 


licli  liad  lite  greatest  effect  in  giving  it  a  favourable 
result.  About  this  lime.,  wlien  the  popularity  of 
general  Gates  was  at  its  highest  point,  intrigues  were 
commenced  for  elevating  liiui  to  the  station  occupied 
by  Washington,  which  were  us  shameful  as  they 
were  unsuccessful,  i  low  far  he  himself  was  engaged 
in  them,  or  whether  lie  v.;;*  concerned  in  them  at  all, 

is  not  in  our  power  to  state  ;  nor  should  we  wiih 
i  enter  into  ar-  J-' 

ItiJun 
uf  die  -o.iUieni  districts.     In  this  quarter,. 
of  the  colonies  were  in  a  very  had  condition.  Charles- 
ton had  been  taken,  and  general  Lincoln  captured. 

When  Gates  assumed  tin-  i and  of  the  soullieni 

army,  it  scarcely  amounted  to  1500  men,  badly  sup- 
plied in  every  respect.  Afier  collecting  nil  their 
he  could,  and  equipping  tlicm  as  well  i  ' 
he  advanced  against  the  enemy,  whom 
gust  16,  under  Cornwollis,  at  Cminlen,  where  the 
Americans  were  totally  defeated.  About  fifty  days 
after  litis  disaster,  mineral  Greene  was  sent  lo  super- 
sede Gates,  whose  conduct  was  subjected  to  tlie 
investigation  of  a  special  court.  After  n  long  and 
tedious  inquiry,  he  was  finally  acquitted,  ami  rein- 
stated in  his  command  in  1782  ;  but,  in  the  interim, 
the  war  find  been  brought  lo  a  glorious  termination 
by  the  capture  of  Cornwall*. 

M  hen  peace  ua-  imi'le.  lie  retired  lo  hi-  \  irginin 
estate,  and,  in  17110,  removed  to  New  York,  having 
first  emancipated  all  tii-  slaves,  and  provided  for 
such  of  them  us  < ■■mild  mil  provide  for  themselves. 
(In  his  arrival  at  New  York,  he  was  press 
tin-  freeiWi  of  ilie  <-ity,  and,  in  the  year 
rhu-en  a  luciulicr  oi  [lie  stale  legislature,  in  conse- 
quence uftheiTiii.nl  balance  uf  parties  at  that  time. 
But  resigned  his  seat  as  soon    as  the    purpose   for 


nmtnand  of  Arnold,  who  was  opposed  by 
lerior  force  under  Carle  ton.  The  first  step 
■casioned  some  surprise  and  much  clamour, 
can  forces  had  retreated  to  Crown  Point, 
i  ravages  were  made  among  them  by  the 
that  Gates  abandoned  tliat  fortress,  and 
J  his  army  at  Ticonderngn.  This  move- 
fa  opened  to  the  enemy  the  whole  naviga- 
b  Cham  plain,  was  greatly  condemned  by 
ti  and  all  the  field-officers.  Tlie  imexpecl- 
if  general  Carleton  relieved  them  from  the 
rf  defending  Ticondera.pl.  After  this 
tes  marched  with  a  considerable  delach- 
e  assistance  of  general  Washington,  and 
with  him,  during;  his  operations  in  the 
mies.  until  the  spring  of  1777,  when  he 
is  command  on  (he  unrtheni  frontier. 
is  shortly  afterwards  superseded  In  Srliuy- 


(iATINAIS.orGASTINAIS;  anciently  a  country 
of  France,  which,  in  ihc  ilcveiuii  ctntury,  had  counts 
of  its  own  ;  it  was  afterwards  joined  to  Anjou.  It 
pflerwards  belonged  partly  to  the  government  of 
I  Irleaiis,  and  partly  lo  tlie  government  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  was  distinguished  hy  the  names  ot  tifiti- 
mtis  Ortva««h,  and  fintiuaii  Fran  fail.  It  now  forms 
part  of  the  departments  of  Seine-ond-Manie,  Seiue- 
niiil-Oj-e.  and  Loiret. 

UATTGKEIl.JoHN  Christopher,  a  Grrman  writer, 
born  at  l.ichtetiHU,  in  the  territory  of  Nuremberg, 
17J7,  studied  at  Nureml>erg  and  Altdorf,  devoting 
himself  pari  iciifarlj  to  liijloriad  science,  obtained  a 
place  in  the  gymnasium  at  Nuremberg,  went,  1758, 
as  regular  p  rules -or  of  hi'.inry,  lo  lioltingeii.  ami  died 
therein  17'fJ.  He  made  himself  master  of  tlie  whole 
province  of  history  anil  its  auxiliary  branches,  geo- 
graphy, genealogy,  heraldry,  diplomacy,  numismatic", 
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and  chronology  ;  illustrated  its  departments  In- 
various  important  works  and  treatise*,  and  introduced 
into  the  study  of  universal  history,  and  the  academic 
discourses  on  Uiis  subject,  the  improved  method  which 
connects  Ute  narrative  according  to  the  onler  of  time 
synchronically.  Ancient  his  lory,  particularly,  was 
indebted  to  his  industry,  deep  erudition,  and  spirit  of 
research.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliut  many  of  his 
works  were  left  unfinished.  He  published  several 
excellent  manuals  of  diplomacy,  chronology,  genea- 
logy, geography,  and  heraldry.  Gatterer's  <  laughter, 
Magilalen  Pliilippina,  Uie  widow  of  Engelhard,  born 
1756,  made  herself  known  as  a  lyric  poetess. 

GAU;  u  German  word,  meaning  originally  a  div- 
trict,  as  in  Gau-gnif,  district-coiuit.  It  appears  at 
present  in  several  geographical  names,  as  ThnrgaH, 
Aargan,  Rhcingau,  district  or  canton  of  the  rivers 
Thur,  Aar,  Rhine. 

GAUL,  GALLIA.  The  country  of  the  Gauls  ex- 
tended, in  the  times  of  tlie  Romans,  from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  side  of  Italy,  lK'youd 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  It  was  divided  into  (Saul 
on  this  side  (the  Italian  side)  of  the  Alps  (Gallia 
Cisalpinu),  and  Gallia  beyond  the  Alps  (Gallia  Trans- 
alpinu\ 

I.  Gnllia  Cisalpina  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic  sea,  and,  consequently,  comprised  all 
Upper  Italy  as  far  as  the  Rubicon  and  Mucra.  In 
consequence  of  its  connexion  with  Italy,  it  assumed 
the  Roman  maimers  and  customs,  received  the  Ro- 
man citizenship  from  Cwsar,  and,  on  account  of  its 
adoption  of  the  Roman  toga,  wus  tidied  Hall  in  tv- 
gata.  It  was  divided  into,  1.  Liguria,  comprising  the 
territory  of  Genoa  and  Lucca,  with  a  part  of  Pied- 
mont; 2.  Gallia  Transpadana,  Gaul  beyond  the  Padu* 
(the  Po);  and,  3.  Gallia  Cispudan:i,  i.  e.,  Gaul  on  this 
bide  of  the  Po.  Liguria  wus  inliabited  by  the  Ligu- 
rinns.  Gallia  Transpadana  principally  by  the  Tauriu- 
ians,  Insuhrians,  and  Cenomaues ;  Gallia  CispaoVina 
by  the  lloii,  Senones,  and  Lingones,  all  of  them  na- 
tions of  Gallic  descent.  Most  of  the  cities,  which 
were  principally  Roman  colonies,  have  retained  their 
ancient  names.  In  Gallia  Transpadana  are  Tergeste 
(Trieste),  Aquileia,  Patavium  (Padua),  Viucentia 
(Vicenza),  Verona,  Mantua,  Cremona,  Hrixia  (Hre*> 
oia),  Mediolaiiuni  (Milan),  Ticinum,  (Puvia\  Au- 
gu>tu  Taurinoriim  (Turin) ;  in  Gallia  (  ispadunu, 
Ravenna,  lioiiouia  (liologua),  Mutiua  ^Modena), 
Parma,  Placentia  (Piacenm). 

II.  Trun  si  I  pine  Gaul  was  also  calle«l  fia/lm  nj. 
mntti,  in  distinction  from  Ottilia  tomato,  becuuse  the 
inhabitants  wore  their  luiir  (cw/m),  long,  or  (iallm 
bruccnta,  liecuusc,  particularly  in  the  southern  |iurts, 
they  won;  h  kind  of  breeches  {bmtt\g),  which  the 
Romans  did  not  u<-e  ;  bordered  west  on  the  Pj  re- 
iu*es.  east  ou  the  Rhine,  on  a  line  drawn  from  its 
source  to  the  small  river  Varus  (Var),  and  on  this 
river ;  north  on  the  Atlantic,  and  south  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  it  therefore  comprised  France,  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  the  left 
bauk  of  the  Rhine.  The  part  of  Transalpine  Guul 
nearest  Upper  Italy,  and  stretching  along  the  Me- 
diterranean towards  the  Pyrenees,  was  conquered  by 
Fabius.  As  this  was  the  first  part  that  was  con- 
verted into  a  Roman  province,  it  was  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Prurincia  (which  was  afterwards 
changed  into  Provence).  It  was  bounded  by  the 
Alps,  the  Ceveiuies,  and  Uie  Rhone.  Ctesar,  who 
conquered  Transalpine  Gaul  at  a  later  |wriod,  found 
it  divided  into  three  parts:  1-  A  qui  tania.  extending 
from  Uie  Pyrenees  to  the  Garonne,  chiefly  occupied 
by  Iberian  tribes  ;  v.  Gallia  Celtica,  from  the  Ga- 
ronne to  Uie  Seine  and  Munie  :  3.  Gallia  Hclgicn, 
hi  Uie  north,  extending  to  the  Rhine,  liy  the  row 
iu&itd  of  Augurs  Aijrippa  organized  :he  <ouutry 


anew,  and  divided  it  in  Uie  following  n. 
Aquitaiiia  was  enlarged  so  us  to  reach  the 
order  to  render  it  more  nearly  equal  to 
capital,  liurdigala  (liounleaux)  2.  Helen* 
the  rivers  Seine,  Saoue.  Rhone,  Rhine,  and 
sea;  capital  place*.  Vcmhiuo  (He^aiy-un* 
(Treve*),  and  oUiers.  This  division  include 
countries  on  the  Rhine,  ami  Switierian 
were,  however,  aflemanU  M-|«iralcd  from 
the  name  of  fwrrmattm  prima  or  super* it. 
wan  in  xcrumtn,ur  inferior.  In  it  were  Htua 
the  Rhine,  Uolouia  Agrippina  (Cologne;.  3 
cum  (Mentx),  ArgenUiratum  (Strasbourg). 
Iia  Lugd  linearis,  or  Celtica,  comprised  the 
country  of  the  Celue.  Uie  whole  region  bet 
Seine,  Saone,  am!  Loire,  as  tar  south  a«  U 
nes  and  the  Rhone  ;  chief  towns,  Lugdunua 
Alesiu  (Alise),  Uibracte,  afterward*  called 
duuuitt  (Autun).  Lutetia  Parisiurum  (Par 
latter  was,  in  the  time  of  C'fr>ar,  an  ixr 
place,  confined  to  Uie  island  in  the  Seine  ;  I 
ro^e  into  unjxirtance  on  account  of  it*  t 
situation.  4.  Gallia  Narbonensi*,  formeri; 
vincia  Romana.  I J  ere  were  Uie  cities  Ni 
tins  (Narbonne),  an  old  Roman  colony,  Tol 
loise),  Neman*. us  (Wme>),  Vieiuia  {\  "iew 
silia  (Marseilles).  The  latter  city  was  a 
<  ■  reek  colony.  See  Serpetle  de  Mariuco 
tuirr  fir  In  (,'aitlr ;  Paris,  ISS2.  3  vols. 

The  Gauls  were  Uie  ^hief  branch  of  I 
original  stock  of  Celts.  They  caiied  U 
O'ufl  or  Gail,  whence  probably  the  name  d 
the  whole,  a  great  resemblance  appears 
existed  anions  all  Uie  Celt*  ;  and  although  I 
divided  into  numerous  tribe*,  Uiere  were 
brunches  Uiat  were  (lerceptiUy  dinerenft  I 
oUier.  It  is  probable  Uiat,  descending 
Caucasus,  Uiey  look  their  way  alonir  the  * 
of  Uie  Danube,  liaviug  Uie  numerous  aatii 
Thracians  in  Uieir  rear  and  the  German* 
side  ;  but  the  )*riod  of  thi*  event  a  so  nrn 
we  camiot  even  venture  a  conjecture  in  rei 
They  look  po»e?*ioii  of  weral  countries  s 
fereut  name*  in  the i r  ear lie»t  migrations:  Ui 
the  names  of  liubri  and  Auaufies,  they  « 
part  of  Italy  ;  of  Tauriaci  (aficrwar.b  Kha 
delici,  Norici,  llelvetii,  Uie  Alpine  coua 
new  swarm,  under  Uie  name  of  Rate**. 
separated  fniiu  the  KUeiii  abual  sau  H 
tillered  Italy  by  Uie  way  of  Trent.  There 
reived  the  names  of  Tu*ci.  Etrmrt,  from  il 
U  mi  rim:  nations,  am  I.  having  conquered  3 
the  I  iiihri,  who  were  before  Uie  ruliat  i 
lltat  region,  ihey  overran  a  greai  |<iriof  It 
early  civilization  of  these  Ktrusran*.  thei 
mythology,  their  artificial  calendar  (which  b 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  A  Heck*  in  Mr 
several  other  circumstance*,  almost  lurre  a| 
belief  (wlmtever  may  be  said  of  the  intara 
Greeks),  Uiat  a  very  ancient  civilimioa  i 
Uiis  tribe,  which  was  afterwards  losi  or  eft 
Uie  influence  of  oUier  nations.  Several  CeJ 
retained  their  seats  ou  the  shorn  of  the 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  thi 
part  of  Germany,  while  the  prinri|ial  bran 
nation  settled  between  the  Pjieuce*  and 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine,  in  Uie  cooatry 
ceived  its  mime  from  them;  hence  they  pi 
Albiou  ami  lerne  (Great  llritain  and  Irelai 

A  too  great  population  (which  is 
udparUTi 


half  savage  and  partly  nomadkr 
of  supplying  their  wants  are  very  imj 
nijuire  u  great  extent  of  country),  and  Ua 
of  German   ami  Tliracian    tribe*,  causa 

lihcraiimiH  uinonj  the  Gaul*  aIkhi:  J\*m  H 


.i  dun  many  tribes  look  their  tourw  westwards 
m  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  eastwards  along  the 
uubc.  Ibis  passage  of  the  Critic  Ganla  over  tlie 
lot  |  commonly  placed  £011  years  tsrlirr),  first  brings 
■1  nation  into  the  region  of  history,  iv'e  find  it 
hU  into  many  trilx-s,  one  of  tlicm  (at  thul  time 
cBiwrign)  widi  a  sii[*rioriiy  almost  amounting  1.1 
■fmuc;.  The  abuse  of  this  superiority  caused 
Hnnoni,  and  ii!.Li-nin;ils  joined  -.nine  oilier  Iribes. 
i  tin*  manner  the  superioril  j  passed  into  different 
mds  ;  ijul  tlie  general  system  remained  tlie  same. 
VryUem  of  dependence  went  through  tlie.  whole 
■tton.  The  oulj  free  men  were,  in  fact,  the  nobles 
■ho,  by  way  of  distinction,  were  called  witw'i) 
sd  It*  prom  (/MA).  The  common  people 
wni  ■»  ■.aute  of  suoyvtion,  defended  against  wrongs 
jhI  iahirte*.  not  by  the  laws,  but  by  the  protection 
- — -*-L  Among  the  nobility,  tile  numerous 
S  held  iln;  Erst  rank.  In  important 
iry  seem  to  have  chosen  a  general 
ilrl-     (St*  Brrnnm.)   Tlie  male  and  female  l.iniids 

U)   were    in    po;sesijinii  of  certain    knowledge. 
they  **>mHly  taught  in  the  deptlis  of  shady 
nxrtaud  ilaxk  late*.  Tliey  were  not  ignorant  of 
■j.  the  natural  science?,  and  poetry ;    but 


onr  rvlijrroo  win  replete  with  abominable  prieat- 
■ft.     mhI      Iwrrid     superstitions    (frequent 
i  beings).      Duels  and  drunl 


tr.-  gBJJjaiM  HMrnj  tliein  ;  cjtke  few,  rillafea 
ornnD/  their  household  uten-irs  lew  tun!  poor. 
ewof  thrm  tilled  tile  eround  ;  the  greater  part  sub- 
Widen  the  product  of  thek  In  id-  mid  flocks.  Their 
nctaav  W  a  kind  of  beer  or  mend  ;  tlie  eultivn- 
M  of  the  tine  was  unknown  to  them.  Tlie  sand  of 
tr  men  *nd  HMM  mines  furnislied  gold  to  tlie 
i«brr  nuik-.  Persons  nl  dis  tine  linn  went  into  buttle 
iiih  a  rtccJc  around  their  shoulder;,  made  of  a  pafty- 
aiuved,  checkered,  and  shining  stub"  (like  tliat 
lakh  n  Mill  wom  by  die  Highlanders).  They  wore 
u  (titer  cannent :  their  neck  mid  arms,  however. 
■rrr  decorated  with  thick  gold  chains.  Their  high 
a* art,  •stage,  features,  and  matted  yellow  hair, 
rutoed  their  aspect  terrible  ;  their  impetuous  and 
»ind  courttKe,  their  immense  numliers,  tlie  stunning 
«s*  which  proceeded  from  llieir  numerous  lioms 
<al  trumpet*,  tht.r  terrible  devastations  whenever 
Iry  p»<c-ed  through  a  country  (captives  were  often 
Krinord  ;  the  skull-  uf  ihe  sl;nn  served  us  trophies. 
Ctai  also  as  goblet-),  rendered  them  Ihe  terror  of 
hewrstern  world.  Hut  they  were  destitute  of  union, 
■nerrnnce,  and  good  anus  ;  fur  their  shields  were 
light  and  bodly  contrived,  and  Iheirenormous  swords 
aT  rapper  were  bent  at  every  blow  upon  iron,  so  that 
I  wis  frequently  necc— arj  m  sinii^hieii  them.  For 
Ihu  reavm  thi-ir  first  ousel  only  was  to  be  feared, 
laiinfilioo — whether  the  love  of  wine, or  tlie  invila- 
IBnof  an  Etruscan,  whose  wife  had  been  seduced  by 
■Mof  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  wlui  thirsted 
•riereage,  had  allureil  thorn  into  ludy — this  n 
Uaputi  the  Ktrusci.  who,  in  eoni^-irison  with  diem, 
■ct  rBVinuiaie.  and  who  were  at  die  same  lime 
arailrdhy  the  Romans.  On  the  very  same  day  (.'iUG) 
(•which  Camillas  conquered  \'eji.  the  Gauls  are 
■alto  have  taken  In  a  —  jjnlt  Mel  pun.  a  eons  idem  hie 
*y  of  Upper  Italy.  lieliuiL'iug  lo  Lhe  Etrusci.  Hut 
IW  tempest  of  this  Migration  was  soon  directed 
le>iiHt  the  cilj  of  Itome  it«elf,  whieh,  foreseeii; 
»»■  fate  in  the  I'.t ru;e;in  eilie.i  dint  luy  nrulli 
Bdeaiouml  to  st..jj  the  victorious  tourse  of  tlie 
Sank  by  entenn-  into  ur-ntiatiuus  witli  them.  0 
ha  orcaiioti.  the  Etoowa  ImbBssadora  violattd  tli 
M>  of  nations ;  the  incensed  Cauls,  being  deuit 
■tKBUticin,  adviiu.i'1  toward-  Kuiue.  destriiyed  tli 
tower  of  tlie  Homan  youth  ill  an  rinraeeineiii  .. 
he  small   river  Allin,  38«  II    I'.,   sink ed  an. I  bun 


the  city,  and  laid  siege  to  lhe  < -ajiii.nl,  wltiull  was  on 
tlie  point  of  purchasing  ha  deliverance  with  gold, 
when  Cumulus  appi-ared  to  rescue  it. 

Our  accounts  of  the  course  of  die  eastern  Gauls 
along  tlie  banks  of  the  1'anolf,  are  t.ery  imperfi'Ct ; 
tliis,liowever,  tsevideiil.  that  their  muvementsocen- 
sionetf  tlie  migrations  of  whole  nations.  It  appears 
tliat  a  part  of  a  German  race,  the  Cimri,  or  Cimbri, 
were  nlrewly  mixed  witli  the  Celue.  109  years  after 
the  burning  of  Home,  ihe  ensteni  liauls,  from  280 — 
S78  B.C.,  made  lime  destructive  irruptions  into 
.Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  liad  already  been  de- 
populated by  former  wars.  Ptolemy  Cera unus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  a  1 1. 1  Si  ni  hones,  the  commander  of  the 
army,  fell  in  battle,  and  Greece  trembled,  liut  in  an 
attack  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (which  con- 
tained immense  treasures,  but  was  protected  by  its 
situation),  the  terrors  of  religion  and  tile  assaults  of 
the  elements  (tempests  ami  hail-slorins)  came  over 
them;  they  were  defeated,  an. I  hunger,  cold,  and 
tlie  sword  of  the  Greeks  completed  their  destruction. 
Several  tribes  pursue.!  llieir  rourse  inio  AaiB  Minor, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Oalatian*,  they  long  re- 
tained their  notional  peculiarities,  and  preser red  their 
language  even  to  the  latest  period  of  tlie  empire. 
The  reaction  of  tla-<  mipr.itinu>  upon  Gaul  Itself  ap- 
pear! lo  liave  been  considerable.  Tlie  Gauls  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  Ihe  Miutll  of  Ger- 
many, disappear  from  that  lime.  Tribes  of  German 
origin  occupy  the  whole  eoiiulry  as  far  as  tlie  Rhine, 
and  even  beyond  that  river.  The  Cimbri,  a  mingled 
race  of  Gauls  and  Genua ns,  whom  the  Gauls  Called 
Be Iga,  occupied  the  whole  northern  fpart  of  Gaul, 
from  the  Seine  and  Marne  to  tlie  British  channel  and 
tlie  Rhine,  from  whence  they  [passed  over  into  Bri- 
tain, where  they  drove  back  those  Gauls  who  had 
made  themselves  muster-  of  the  country  at  an  earlier 
period,  to  North  Britain  (Scotland),  where  tlie  latter 
appear  afterwards  in  history  under  lhe  name  of  Cult- 
domant  (Highland  Gaels),  and  still  later,  under  those 
of  Fid*  and  Stall.     These  Belga;  or  '"'—'••I  ••»  =" 


fact  i  he  . 


it  Brito 


l.thuimli 


.'f  features  of  lllose  peculiai 

and  customs  whieh  we  lane  above  tlescrilied,  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  iiihivutiuu:  to  which  probably 
their  intercourse  witli  the  Greeks  in  Mnssilia  (Mar- 
seilles), whose  letters  they  used  in  «  riting  their  own 
language,  ami  with  tlie  Carthngiuinns,  in  whose 
armies  they  frequently  served  as  mercenaries,  contri- 
buted in  it  great  measure.  But  Ihey  were  then 
hardly  able  lo  re-i-i  the  Germans  ului  lived  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Hhine.  Their  kindred  tribes,  the 
Helgie  ami  Cimbri.  and  tile  Britons,  who  painted 
their  bodies,  foii"ht  from  chariots,  and  practised 
pulviiiirri) .  were  una-e  fierce  Ihan  lhe  fells. 

Meanwhile  tlie  VUalfint  Saul*,  as  the  Honions 
called  them,  after  having  driven  one  part  of  the 
Ktrusci  south,  into  lhe  pre-ent  teirii.oiy  of  Tuscnny, 
and  another  uordi,  into  lhe  Itlunttan  Alps,  had 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
Upper  Italy.  Here  they  i-oiitinued  formidable  lotlie 
Humans  for  a  long  lime  ;  soiaetinies  in  wars  which 
they  undertook  tin  their  own  account,  and  nt  others 
as  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  other  nations.  Hut 
after  the  first  l'unic  war  had  been  successfully 
brought  to  a  close,  17a  years  nfler  tlie  burning  of 
Kuiue,  lhe  hour  of  revenge  was  come.  The  Gauls  in 
vain  culled  some  warlike  tril.es  of  their  brethren  over 
the  A  Ips  to  their  aid.  After  a  destructive  war  of  six 
years,  tile  nation  wits  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
rkamna  BgG  1>.  r.i.  When  Hltnnitau  carrird  the 
lem.r  of  hi-  nniii  to  the  gales  of  Rome,  they  al- 
teui|rtod  ui  Jmke  oB'  tlie  yoke  ;  but  the  Romany 
..  ■■  ii.  hi  i  ...  i  aril iag uiian-.  n. hieed  theiiia^am 
Id  .nluni-i.ui       llnrty-oiie  years   later  (1^9  B.  C  ) 


r 
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their  kindred  tribe  iii  Asia,  the  (ialalians,  met  with 
the  same  fute  ;  they  also  were  vanquished,  ami  tlieir 
princes  (tctrarchs)  became  tributary.  Dejotarus,  in 
whose  defence  Cicero  delivered  an  excellent  oration, 
which  we  >till  possess,  was  one  of  tliese  princes  ut  a 
later  period.  The  ambition  of  the  Koiuuns  soon 
surmounted  the  Alps  also.  They  had  subjected 
Spain,  and  it  w;is  iiiijiortaiit  to  tliem  to  liave  a  ]4is- 
sage  by  land,  by  which  they  could  easily  march 
troops  into  that  country,  liy  the  subjection  of  the 
Allobroges  ami  Arverni,  the  latter  of  wliom  were  ut 
that  time  the  principal  nation  in  Gaul,  the  Komnns, 
in  the  years  l^N — |j#  \\.  C,  ennepjered  the  southern 
purt  of  (Jaul  along  the  *ea,  from  the  A1|k  to  Uie 
l'y rentes.  The  descriptions  of  the  Arverni  antl  their 
kings  show  their  splendour  to  have  been  considerable. 
They  liad  stately  courts,  at  which  even  j»oets  were 
inaintuineil.  It  is  related  tliat  lliey  kept  dogs  liolh 
for  hunting  and  for  war  (like  the  s>)ianiards  in  the 
West  I  ndies).  Soon  afterwards,  Europe  was  agitated, 
from  the  lilack  sea  to  Spain,  by  the  expeditions  of 
the  Ten  tones  and  Cimbri,  nations  of  (ierman  origin. 
Tliey  were  joined  by  many  tribes,  particularly  Cauls, 
who,  from  time,  immemorial,  liad  been  connected 
and  inixetl  with  the  Cimbri ;  ami  they  destroy ed 
tour  consular  armies.  Koine,  Uie  mistress  of  the 
world,  trembled  at  the  irruption  of  the>e  UirlKirinns 
into  Italy;  but  Caiu>  Marios  (q.  v.)  sivrd  the  re- 
public.  In  two  bloody  battles,  at  Aix  in  In?,  and  at 
Vercelli  in  101  It.  ('.,  he  destroyed  these  nations. 
Their  wives,  after  having  supplicated  in  vain,  that 
tliey  might  !>e  consecrated  to  perpetual  cluistity  as 
prie>tesses  of  Vesta,  killed  their  children,  and  then 
put  an  end  to  their  own  existence.  4  )nly  that  portion  of 
these  nations  which  luul  remained  in  Caul,  to  await 
the  issue  of  Uie  expedition.  e*cai>ed  the  general  ruin. 
Forty-three  years  after  this  event,  Cains  Julius  (a'sir 
received  the  proconsuNhip  over  the  countries  bm-. 
dering  on  (Jaul.  lie.  resolved  to  subject  all  (Jaul. 
and  executed  his  purjn>se  in  less  than  nine  years 
(58 — 50  It.  C),  in  eight  bloody  campaigns.  Cn»sur 
found  Caul  torn  by  internal  dissensions  ;  enfeebled  by 
the  attacks  of  the  Hermans,  a  body  of  whom,  under 
their  king  Ario\i>tus  (Khrftst),  had  passed  the 
Khiue,  and  many  nations,  especially  the  .Edui,  old 
allies  of  Koine,  favourably  <!is]H>sed  towards  him. 
At  first,  he  assumed  the  ehanicter  of  a  deliverer  and 
protector  of  the  Cauls,  driving  liack  the  Uelvetii 
into  their  own  country,  and  compelling  Ariovistu* 
also  to  return  to  Cenuauy.  At  a  later  period,  lie 
subdued  the  tierce  Helj;e,  and  repel  led  l  he  incur- 
sions of  several  Ccrmau  tribe*.  Hut  the  warlike 
spirit  ot  the  Ci  an  Is  was  not  yet  extinguished,  und, 
though  no  longer  |mis«*s<(>,|  of  the  fierce  valour  of 
their  ancestors,  they  had  become  more  ready  to  imi-  , 
tate  the  regular  warfare  of  the  Komaus.  WIhmi  j 
they  perceived  that  Uie  Koman  troops  were  contain-  ! 
ally  maintained  in  their  country,  tliey  became  ' 
alarmed  for  their  liberty,  and  run'  against  their  (qu  I 
pressor*.  More  tlian  once  the  Komaus  suffered  heavj 
losses  ;  but  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
the  genius  and  fortune  of  Osnr  (after  the  sacrifice 
of  a  million  of  Caulv,  secured  them  the  final  victory. 
The  lust  great  leader  of  Uie  Cauls,  the  valiant  Ver- 
cingetorix,  after  liaving  sustained  one  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  sieges  in  the  records  of  ancienl  times  in 
the  city  of  Alesia  (now  A  Use,  near  Dijon),  was  com. 
lulled,  in  the  year  5?  li.  C,  to  surrender  to  the 
Koiiuins.  Suae  later  revolts  proved  fruitless. 
Ca»snr  completed  the  subjugation  of  4  Jaul.  ami,  by 
means  of  the  money  and  troops  of  that  country, 
rendered  himself  a  1  isolate  master  of  the  whole 
KuiiKiii  empire.  The  dominion  of  the  Komaiis  in 
4i.uil  w.t-  <t m finned  bv  colonics  ;uid  the  hljcrui 
ijam   ot   ih<'    «i*in:iii   clijeiisliip  t-i    s<\tral    Oalli-'  J 


tribes.   The  religion  of  Uie  Druid*,  Uinc  mi||h 

in  Caul  by  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  gradually  n. 

treated    into  Hritain,  where,    partku;uxly   %m  the 


small  islam  Is  near  Uie  liriti«h  cua«L«.  tlie 
established  their  mysterious  nte*.  of  which,  m 
ancient  times,  strange  and  dreadful  accounts  wen? 
current.  The  Uriiuio  also  were  *hax\  <  uii«pj*red  by 
the  Komaus.  After  Uie  extinction  ut  il»-  Luuti}  uf  mt 
Ca*-ars,  the  (iuuLs  once  wore  mauV  an  attempt  to 
recover  Uieir  liU-rty  by  Uie  aid  of  the  (ieru-aas  bat 
in  vain.  After  Uiis  list  effort,  Uiey  gradually  be- 
came Konuiu  citizen*,  and  mi  entirely  Roman md, 
that  even  their  ancient  lammagr,  Uie  Critic,  wm 
supplanted  by  a  corrupt  I. aim  dialect,  niiwf. 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  Critic  wiea* 
especially  as  roots,  which,  intermingled  with  Fiaa* 
co-Cenuanic  words,  formed  Uie  modern  langaafr 
About  Uie  year  48ti,  the  Franks  subdued  uV 
greater  iiart  of  (iaul,  anil  put  a  period  to  the 
i lion  of  Uie  Romans  in  that  country.  The 
Celtic  language,  though  it  underwent  great 
tioiw,  in  Uie  course  of  time,  ha*  lieen  breamed  m 
its  greatest  iiurity  in  Uie  (iaelic  of  Uie  llighfinrim, 
or  the  Erse  ui  Ireland,  aikl  tlie  Celto-Ciermaii  m> 
guage  (of  Uie  Belga  and  Cimbri)  in  W'ale>,  C«*s> 
wall,  an«l  Hasse-Hretague. 

HACKS.     See  Umrlrr*. 

(i.\li  ;  a  tenu  made  use  of  in  the  East  loae\, 
to  denote  a  passage  or  nod  from  Uie  coast  to  la* 
mountainous  or  upland  country.     See  Himdmatmrn 

CAl  ZK,  in  commerce,  a  Uiin,  trnnsparem 
Muuetimes  woven  wiUi  silk,  sometimes  only  of '  ~ 
(iauies  are  either  plain  or  figured.  The  fetter  M 
worketl  wiUi  flowers  of  silver  or  gold,  oai  A 
ground,  and  are  chiefly  imjorteil  from 
(•uuzes  of  excellent  auality  liave.  of  late  Jean, 
manufactured  at  Paisley. 

(t AY.  Jmix,  an  eminent  English  port,  < 
at  or  near  Hanistaplc,  in  H>sH,  and,  after  **• 
tion  at  Uie  fre<*-schrMil  at  llani^taple,  appreatk^ 
a  silk-mercer  in  hoiuioii.     He  showed  such  a 
like  to  trade,  tliat  after  a  few  year*  his  md 
were  cancelled  by  agn^ement,  aiul  he  ileroW* 
self  to  literature.     In  1711.  he  published  his  • 
Sports,  which  he  dedicated  to  \'o\+.     Thkc 
meat  introduced  them  to  each  otlier,  and  rn*»™ 
fnundation  of  a  frieiulship  which  lastrd  for 
IT13?,  he  actepusl  Uie  office  of  secretary  L»  - 
duchess  of  Muuintaith.  which  left  him  at  If 

{iay  his  court  to  the  muses  ;  und  his  pleataa 
leroic  poem,  entitle* I  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  V. 
the  .Streets  of  London,  was  |  ubbShed  io 
year.     In  1711,  his  caricature  of  A mbruw- 
pastond  iHielry  was  published,  under  the  ti 
Hiepherd's  Week,  anil  iledicated  U>  lord  BoU. 
wlio,  with  Uie  Tory  party  then  in  power,  m 
friended  the  |«H«t.     Ily  their  interest  he  i 
(mintetl  secretary  to  the  earl  of  ChUTadia> 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Hanover  ;  but  the 
the  queen  once  more  threw  a  cloud  npoa  > 
l»ects.      In  1715  apnt-iired  his  boticanr 
Wliat  d'ye  Call  it?  which  was  fuHoved  t,  * 
in  conjunction   with  Pope  and  AibuthuuL 
Three   Weeks    after   Marriage,    whkh 
fiii led.  In  17*0.  he  publbJied  his  poems  bi 
lion,  by  which  he  secured  a  thousand  pom 
present  of  SouUi  sea  stock,  from  serrttm  j  • 
In  17iTd,  he  proiliH*e«l  lus  tragedy  of  the  C 
ami  some  instaiH'es  of  court  fiivnur  enrol 
to  employ  himself  in  his  well  known  Falu.— 
pn*tess«t|ly  for  Uie  instruction  of  the  duke 
berland.  iumI  publi*>lied  with  a  dedicat 
j  prince  in   17*<».     This  pcrtonnanr*  r 
east*  of  narration,  ami  much  lively  and  h 
i ni>       His    |Vg^nr'«  i^m,   the  notim.   «.-. 
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e  been  afforded  by  Swift,  was  first  acted 
Lincwln's-inu  Fields,  having  been  pre- 
rt  at  Rnu-y-lane.  lis  chief  purpose  was 
~ir  Italian  opera  :  but  llie  spirit  of  the 
.1  it  a  unique  performance,  from  the  mil- 
rt- ,  pathos,  burlesque,  and  satire  which 
It  ran  for  sisty-thrre  successive  nights, 
rmed  the  actress  who  represented  the 
■  duchess,  but  hi  offended  the  persons 
that   the  lord   chamberlain    refused    " 


is  friends  and  tlie 
locoroe  forward  on  its  publication 
■home  a  subscription,  that  bis  prufits 
>  £\tO0,  whereas  the  Beggar's  Opera 
kw  only  .£400.  Tlie  duke  and  duchess 
>rj  took  him  into  their  house,  and 
I  pecuniary  concerns.  He  was  soon  after 
dejection  of  spirits,  but  enjoyed  intervals 
bent  to  enable  him  to  comiiose  his  sonata 
Galatea,  ami  the  open  of  Achilles.  He 
«,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
ts  njonument  contains  an  epitaph  by 
3Dr  his  smaller  pieces,  his  two  ballads  of 
towns,  and  'Tuns  when  tile  Seas  were 
■Mich  admired. 

TaawDoHE  -,  a  successor  of  Fmamtel 
a*  teacher  of  the  Greek  language  and 
(be  West.  He  came  a  fugitive,  after 
of  Constantinople,  through  Turkey  to 
■ere  speedily  acquired  ,1  thorough  know- 
language  of  the  country.  In  1440.  be 
teacher  nt  Perrara,  and,  in  1451,  pope 
nited  him,  with  other  learned  men,  to 
■  canfinal  Ressarion  took  htm  into  his 
r  the  death  of  Nicolas,  king  Alphoosu 
to  Naples.  When  death  liud  deprived 
■Iron  also,  he  returned  again  to  Rome. 
rr,  lie  was  so  mortified  by  the  smalhiess 
given  him  by  Pope  Sextne  IV.,  for  a 
■  *--  withdrew  to  Perram,  and  from 


ed  for  the  dilliisi 


■   he   died,  i 

t  nt  Greek  literalui 


ork  is  a  translation  uF  tlie  writings  of 

natural  history. 

i  town  of  Palestine,  about  a  mile  from 
ranean  sea;  forty-four  miles  south-west 
Ion.  34"  40'  E. ;  Int.  31"  ^5'  N. ;  popu- 
.  It  is  often  mentioned  ill  Scripture, 
merit  n  magnificent  city,  and  strongly 
.  is  now  much  reduced  from  its  ancient 
The  environs  are  exceedingly  fertile, 
e  pomegranates,  ommjes,  dates,  mid 
greet  request  even  in.  Constantinople, 
mufoetnre  of  cotton,  v.  Inch  employs  51*1 
-.  town  and  neighbourhood.  There  are 
at  quantities  of  ashes  made  by  the  Arabs, 
D    the   manufacture  of  soap;    lint    this 

has  declined.  Guia,  at  present,  is  a 
e,    divided    inti>   two  parts,    called  the 

Lower.  Roth  of  these  parts,  taken 
r  now  called   llnz'ini ,    and  tin"  upper 

the   castle   is    situated,  has    the  same 
tin  lower  part  is,  by  the  Aral™,  dislin- 
rr  the  name  of  Hunt  tl  Srgiayt. 
E.      See  AnMopr. 

E  ;  a  prmled  account  of  the  Iransac- 
the  coimtries  in  the  known  world,  io  a 
ir  half  sheet.  This  name,  in  England, 
i  that  pa  per  of  news  published  bj  nnlho- 
jov  en  line  nt.  llie  first  gaielto  in  Eng- 
rblished  at  lllfnnl,  >uvemher  7,  It6». 


GAZETTEER  ; 

first  work  of  this  kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  tlisl  of  Stephen  of  Byiaiitinm,  who  lived  in  tlie 
beginning  of  llie  sixth  century.  We  have  only  an 
abridgment  of  it.  The  first  modrrn  work  of  the 
kind  is  tile  Dictimiarhim  HisthricGeogmpllicnm 
(Geneve,  1565).  by  Charles  Stephens,  with  addition*, 
by  N,  Lloyd  (Oiford,  1070.  and  Loudon,  16861. 
The  works  oF  Ferrari  (/„•.,  ™,  ti.wnipAirui*.  I US7J. 
and  Bnndrand  {timer.  t'rr/inn  Literanan  Diipn*. 
loSS),  ore  full  of  the  strangest  errors.  Those  ol 
Maty  (1701),  Thomas  Conn-ilk-  {'.^  vols.,  fol.  1708;, 
and  Savonarola  (1713).  were  liased  on  the  former, 
with  additions  and  corrections.  The  Dictirmiiaire 
tli'igranhhpie,  Hi'tvriqvr  it  Critique,  of  L»  Marli- 
nie're  (Hague  ami  Amsterdam,  Va<>.  1 0  vols. .  folio, 
Paris,  1708,  6  vols,),  superseded  ali  that  bad  gone 
before  it,  though  it  retained  many  errors.  An 
abridgment  of  it  hy  I.advorat,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  fiagitr,  has  continued  fi.  lie  republished  in 
Prance  till  the  present  time.  The  Gmfraphiaeh. 
Slathtixchet  Hawlirortrrrlmih  of  (be  late  eminent 
German  geographer  Hassel  (1817,  2  vols.,  with  a 
supplement  of  two  -.ninnies)  i,  the  result  of  laborious 
and  judicious  iuvesti cations.  The  Universal  Gaiet- 
teer.  by  Cruttwell  (London.  1808,  4  vols.  4to),  mid 
the  Edinburgh  Ga«ettcer,(fi  vols.,  Svo,  1817— I8SE). 
are  the  principal  Fiisjli-.li  u<>rk-  of  llie  kind.  The 
latter,  tliongh  not  without  errors,  is  a  valuable 
work.  An  abridgment,  in  one  volume  (1829), 
professes  to  be  brought  down  lo  the  time  of  its  pnb- 
lication,  but  does  not  in  all  instances  bear  marks 
of  revision.  The  most  valuable  and  recent  of 
French  gniettcers  is  the  DirtiaHnaire  Geogra- 
pAiqve  Ctiirtraef,  published  Rt  Paris.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  ^W^  v/i.v  Kilinn  rt  Piquet),  tile 
seventh  in  1830.  Among  the  contrihutora  are 
Depping,  Klaproth,  the  Lapies.  Ilemusot,  Wale- 
kenner.  and  Warden.  A.  von  Humboldt  ami  the 
late  M.  Malle-Brim  have  also  assisted  in  the  work. 
Tlie  American  Gmetteer  of  Mr  J.  E.  Worcester 
[second  edition,  Boston,  ISB3,  S  vols.,  fivo).  din- 
plays  the  industry  and  accuracy  „f  its  editor  in  a 
favourable   light.      It    is    particularly   valuable    lor 

REARING  is  the  connexion  of  one  toothed  wheel 

wiih  iuiimIut.     See  ilerhaiiirn. 

GE1IEL,  a  corruption  of  Ihe  Arabic  ilji-ket  (monn- 
lain),  appears  -m  iminy  j<i-ii£nij  lii<nl  mimes,  us  fJtiil 
.■1mor,  Us.     See  UiM 

GUBFIt  ;  an  Anilnnn  pliilo-jiptier.  who,  Bffunlint 

I.eo  Afriraiius.  lived  in  the  eighth  century,      lie 

said  to  have  been  a  tireek  by  birth,  and  lo  have 

aposlatiied    from  Christianity  lo  Mohammedanism. 

His  writings  relate  I"  BMr my  nm!  cbemislry,  or 

rattier  alchemy,  on  which  hist  suliject  his  puthorily 
wiisso  grrnt,  that  lie  was  sijlnl  Ihe  vmstrr  >if  n.ns- 
tTs  in  that  art.  A  Latin  translation  of  his  Com- 
mentary on  tin-  Almagest  of  I'tnlciny  wns  printed  at 
Nuremberg,  in  i.'i.i'.l.  mid  hi-  iil.lieiniml  works  were 
published  in  Latin,  by  Go!  ins,  under  tlie  title  of 
Lnjiix  Pkitosiijili'trmu,  mill  mi  i-jialisb  translation  of 
them  by  Holjert  llussel!  appeared  nt  l.eyden  in  166S 
(Ski),  (ielwr  corrected  iimni  i-rrors  in  the  astrono- 
my of  tlie  Fiiicieni-,  and  described  chemicol  instru- 
ments and  operations  with  greater  accuracy  than  his 
predecessors.  Vulvar  ignorance  ascribed  to  Ibis 
ihilosopber  the  diameter  of  a  magician,  on  which 
.sauilc  remarks,  that,  from  the  catalogue  of  tlie 
works  of  Geber,  given  by  Gesner,  it  muy  be  con- 
cluded he  understood  every  tliitiL'  escepl  magic. 
Another  phihisojiher.  named  'oW.  is  suppnsed  l-i 
been  a  native  of  Seville  in  Spain,  and  to  hav 
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UKIiERS.     See  (iuebrrs. 

(iKLillUiK,  a  (iermaii  word,  the  collective  noun 
of  lirrg  (mountain),  signifying  u  vhnin  or  f amity  nf 
wji/ /!/«///«,  appears  in  many  geographical  names,  as 
RiexrHprhirpr  (mountains  of  giants),  Erzqrhirgr  (ore 
mountain"). 

tIKCKO;  the  local  name  of  a  small  species  of 
lizunl,  very  common  in  the  Levant,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  iMjison  persons  wIkj  eat  of  provisions  over 
which  it  has  crawled.  A  )>eculiar  ncriil  mucus  is 
secreted  by  glands  on  the  under  surface  of  the  toes, 
which  is  said  to  imsse^s  a  slight  blistering  pro- 
]»erty  when  applied  to  the  skin;  ami  to  Ik*  otherwise 
IHiisonoiis.  '1  here  is,  in  reality,  little  foundation  for 
the  fears  which  ure  entertained  of  this  little  reptile, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  hunting  flies,  mosquitoes, 
and  other  troublesome  insect*.,  which  constitute  its 
proper  food.  The  soles,  or  rattier  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  toes,  is  divided  into  a  kind  of  lamella*, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  exhaust 
the  air  under  the  foot,  and  thus  udliere  forcibly  to 
any  tint  surface  on  which  it  may  lie  pluced.  In  this 
manner,  it  courses  over  w>rpendicular  walls,  and 
walks  in  perfect  safety  inverted  on  a  ceiling.  Much 
variation  in  the.  disposition  of  these  curious  suck- 
ers is  observable,  and  luis  uflbrd«*i  M.  Cuvicr 
characters  for  several  very  good  divisions  of  the 
genus.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  very  large,  dilating 
and  contracting  in  the  same  manner  as  tliosc  of 
the  feline  race  imioiig  (imidrupeil*.  The  teeth 
are  extremely  small,  and  close  set  in  the  jaws. 
On  the  inferior  surface  of  the  thighs  of  some 
species  are  ranges  of  jhhvs,  and  the  skin  of  all 
the  species  is  covered  with  rouirh  scales  and  tuber- 
cles. Many  of  them  are  decorated  with  the  most 
lieuutiful  colours,  as  the  (i.  inttnpHi*.  wllatu*,  and 
cepntii.  (/.  Mauritunica,  the  common  specie*  of  the 
south  of  France,  sic.,  is  of  u  deep  gray  colour  ;  the 
head  rough  ;  the  body  covered  with  tubercles  arrang- 
ed in  clusters  ;  scales  under  the  tail  similar  to  those 
underneath  the  belly.  The  appearance  of  this 
animal  is  disgusting.  During  the  day.  it  lies  hid  in 
damp  and  obscure  places,  sallying  forth  in  the  even- 
ing to  prey  upon  insects,  which  it  pursues  with  great 
rapidity,  uttering  from  time  to  time  a  .short,  sharp 
chirp.  In  Italy,  the  gecko  is  culled  trrrentota,  in 
Provence,  tarmtv,  and  by  the  Romans  it  was  called 
sfrftio,  a  name  now  appropriated  to  another  genus  of 
lizsir.  s.  The  gecko  ol  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  the 
Ittcrrfti  ift'rAu  of  Linuc,  it  smooth,  reddish  gray, dotted 
with  brown  ;  scales  ami  tuliercles  very  small.  At 
Cairo,  this  animal  is  generally  seen  crawling  over 
walls  and  ceilings  at  dusk,  uud,  during  the  tlay,  lies 
hid  behind  furniture,  ami  in  tlurk,  retired  places. 
The  natives  call  it  afau  hum  (father  of  the  leper.) 
Other  species  are  described,  iuliabiting  Mwlaguscar, 
which  have  the  sides  of  the  tail  crested  or  fringed, 
as,  lor  instance,  the  6'.  Jimbriatu*,  or  fnmn  rant  rut  a 
of  the  natives  of  that  island,  where  it  i*  much  dread- 
ed, but  witliout  reason. 

(IK DDES,  Alkx.\m>kr,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  HaiuT,  Scotland,  in  1737. 
At  the  nge  of  twenty-one,  lie  was  sent  to  the  Scot- 
tish college  at  Paris,  ami,  returning  to  Scotland  in 
17H-I,  officiated  as  priest  among  the  Catholics  in 
Angus.  In  17TD,  the  university  of  Aberdeen  granted 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  .  He  was  the  first  Catholic, 
shut!  the  reformation,  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned. 
Aliout  tins  time,  he  repaired  to  London,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  facilities  tor  his  scheme  of  a  new  English 
translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  known  opinions  of  doctor  tieddes  in 
regard  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  his  work  met  with 
iimii-Ii  i»-ii Mire.  ;md  his  own  immediate  Mip«  riors  sus- 


pended him.  In  17U7,  he  published  lb* 
volume  of  his  translation,  which,  displayiin 
latitude,  produced  similar  censure*,  from  both 
lies  and  Protestants.  He  wan  m  the  »** 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  wlien  he  died  in 
a  very  painful  illness.  Tin*,  learned,  but  «* 
divine  wrote  many  tracts,  ol  more  or  lrvt  \m 
vindication  of  his  |ieruliar  notnuis  and  ouuu 
well  as  some  indifferent  \ er*e*.  I  'r  iictUn' 
tiou  was  truly  philanthropic  and  henrvuleiil, 
wit  and  vivacity  ctMitributrd  greatly  to  tbr  di 
the  social  parties  in  which  lie  mixed.  He 
uniform  advocate  for  uncontrolled  Ireniun  of 
and  of  discussion.  He  extended  hi*  rtuud  wi 
sects,  ami  was  disjio^ed  to  grant  to  oihrr 
privilege  which  lie  claimed  tor  himself.  See 
Lifr  uf  ff7v/r/ej. 

"tJKDIKK,  Kbehehic  ;  a  !  Sermon  «cholar  • 
much  for  Uie  advancement  of  education.     1 
born  in  1754,  at  Boberow,  a  village  near  La 
Brandenburg-     In  1771,  he  weut  to  the  uniri 
Frankfort,  and,  in  1779.  Invanie  rector  of  a 
siiuu   in    Ilerlin.      He   was    transferred   to 
gymnasium  of  the  same  city,  wliere  hr  died 
His  leal  to  promote  education  was  uutirinf, . 
north  of  (iennany  is  deeply  indebted  Ui  has 
servu'es.  1 1  is  Headers  ami  f'Are*t*>matAimM  m 
languages  have  long  been  considered  tbe  be* 
works  on  education  contain  many  useful  idea*. 

(iKIIKNNA.     See  Tuphrt. 

( ; KM LKR ,  .1  i>h x  Sam  kl  Tb a t  uott  :  a  C 
mathematician,  was  born  at  tiurliU,  Sovea 
1751,  where  his  father  was  burgomaster.     I 
educated  in  the  gymnasium  there,  and  studie 
science  and  mathematics,  ami   afterwards 
Lcipsic.     In  1774,  he  delivered  private  lee 
mathematics  ;  in  1777,  he  received  a  our* 
law  ;  in  178:*,  he  was  mnile  a  counsellor  at  I 
ami.  in  1786,  a  member  of  the  supreme  c 
died  October  |6,  17*15.    Of  hi*  many 
Uses,  we  mention  especially   his  Ifcswr.. 
logarithm.   \*itnrtt/nnH   Primt*4m  (L 
The   Physikaliitche   ll'urtrrhuck   (IMcU 
tural  Philosophy),  a  work  which  is: 
(1787 — 17U5.  5  vols.),  hears  Grtiler'*  au- 
this  dictionary,  Hrandes,  timelin.  I'sasT,  H« 
Miuicke  (under  the  superintendence  of  lU 
Imve  lately  published  a  new  edition,  aoantai 
present  slate  of  the  science.     It  is  a  work  ol 
mon  excellence. 

GKISTICS  (from   the  Greek  >«,  the  m 
name  applied,  by  tlu*  (iermans.  to  that  n      — 
cal  pcoumphy,  which  relates  to  the  &*■ 
the  solid  land.     It  comprises  the  felloai 
1 .  iiesological,  or  llie  geotrraphy  of 
treats  of  Islands  and  peninsulas,  their 
tion,  and  origin ;  whether  fa       &  br  the  i 
tire  or  water  ;  separated  ft>  ■-• 

projections  of  coral  .    ».   «-%- 

geography  of  mounta.119,  ^i  e'aa  .  — J» 
elevations,  boUi  in  the  seas**,  aau.  P" 
connexion,  and  difference  (as  t«*  J 

snow,  glaciers,  volcanoes,  or  ftlle»  i         «* 
3.  oryciological,  describing  me  —  < 

to  their  formation,  Bge,  and  «.w»*d         .- 
penological  geogni|4iy ,  relating  to 
and   gentle  slopes :    5.   ihetkal  .«* 
treats  of  the  interior  «d  the  eo  ^ 

strata,  veins  &c. 

(tKI.ATINK,  In  chemistry,  is  one 
ent  parts  of  animal  substances,  and 
by  repeatedly  washing  the  fresh 
cold  wiiler,  afterward*  boiling  it,  m- 
small  ipuuitily  by  sIom-  c^rapnratiuav 
to  cool      It   liien   u»Muut">  the  lb 
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It  is  a  principal 
it  the  •olid  mil  fluid  parts  of  animal.. 
I  in  die  stale  of  glue,  sine,  and  isin- 
«  bmiI  in  a  new  kiwi  of  dread,  called 
■.  now  manufactured  in  Paris.  It  hav- 
■i  that  the  gelatine  of  bones  used  j'or 
ceediusrlj  nutritious,  il  was  imagined 
ekatine  could  be  introduced  into  bread 
onr,  which  is  very  much  less  nutritious 
i  flour,  the  former  would  be  equally 
I  even  more  nutritive  titan  wheaten 
s  been  tried  with  great 
il  loaves  of  bread,  made  in  this 
told  in  Paris  at  a  much  lower  price 
ran  wheat  flour.  The  gelatine  is  so 
input  no  unpleasant  flavour,  and  the 
Jms  manufactured,  is  as  agreeable  as  it 
.  As  a  cheap,  nutritious,  and  useful 
]  for  the  poor,  the  potato  bread  thus 
•lied.  A  large  quantity  of  the  biscuit 
the  French  expedition  to  Algiers  was 

■J.W.T. 

Anglo-Saxon  word,  sigiiilvui:;  innney 
so  a  compensation  for  n  crime.  Hence 
aed  for  die  value  of  a  man  slain,  and 
east. 

Jim.     See  Claude  Lorraine. 
,  Chbistj-ik  Fuji' iiTEi'.OTT  ;  a  German 
«n   1715.  at  I  laynichcn,  n  city  near 
he  ErxgebirKC.  where  his  father  was  a 


who  had  a  family  of  thirteen  children, 
i  *ce  of  eleven,  was  obliged  to  support 
■pymc.  His  first  poetical  attempt — a 
uhrr's  birthday — he  made  at  the  age 

n  nStt.ht!  was  sent  to  the  royal  school 
In  1734,  he  began  the  study  of  theology 

Better  health,  stronger  lungs,  and  a 
y,  would  have  made  him  one  of  the 
■shed  preachers  in  Germany.  He  as 
*d  in  the  translation  of  Bayle'«  Die- 
-  also  wrote  fables,  stories,  didactic 
event  I  prose  essays,  besides  comic  anil 

intended  lor  the  improvement  of  the 

a  view  of  adding  to  the  iliirtiity  ami 
ance.  he  wrote  Ins  S,-/,„:;i, *,■■!„■  ilmjin 
utess).      He  was  much  ntHicLed  at  limes 

sic  with  much  applause,  nhrn  lie  »n' 
:traurdiiiiiry      protcs-or    ■  >f    |<hi: — phy 

1.    lie  nuw  read  lectun     -..,.' 


■ins  the  seven  year-"  war.  mat  uum- 
*ers  visited  l.flhn.   *!.-,  had  lien  nil. 

3-sed   with   his  conversation,    that    he 

Sim  raU-miaUt  .le  bm h-t  savajm  Ails- 
rrt  received  numerous  [.resents  and 
i>f  regard  both  from  his  scholars  and 
s,  and  was  surrounded  with  most  of  the 
as  of  happiness ;  but  his  health  grew 
orse,  ami  his  disorder  would  not  yield 
He  died,  December  13,  17H9,  aged 
'ate  character  was  hiuhly  amiable.      .No 

jhlc  and  fertile  writer   the  ]-«■!  ol  reli 


nions.  For  romance  hr*  had  no  talent,  as  is  shown 
by  his  Swedish  Countess.  His  theatrical  pieces, 
though  better,  are  still  a  failure.  His  letters,  for 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  are  worthy  of 
praise,  though  Ihey  are  not  wholly  free  From  the 
limits  of  the  age.  The  last  edition  of  his  complete 
works  appeared  at  l.eipsic,  1784,  in  ten  volumes. 

GELLIUS,  Ablos  ;  a  Roman  author,  who  lived 
under  Adrian  and  the  Aolonmes.  He  studied  rhe- 
toric at  Koine,  and  philosophy  at  Athens,  and  after- 
wards received  the  dignity  of  a  centumvir.  He  is 
the  author  of  Series  .-III,,-,-  (Attic  Nights),  full  of 
interesting  ohserv.it ions,  particularly  for  philologists 
and  critics,  which  In-  collected  in  the  winter  nights, 
during  lug  residence  ai  Athens,  from  the  best  Latin 
and  Greek  authors.  The  following  are  the  best 
editions:  Paris.  Ii85.  by  Henry  SLephaints;  I'arw, 
ISSI.lto,  {in  I".»i  l"-li,hu,,\;  \ uisterdam,  1651, 
12mo,  byElsevir;  Ley.leu,  itiiiG  (rom  Nolis  ear.); 
Leyden,  1706",  4to,  by  Gronovius  ;  Leipsic,  1762,  X 
vols.,  by  loiiradi,  &c. 

GELON  ;  son  of  ninrjiueiies,  'yant  of  Syracuse, 
of  which  he  usurped  the  sovereignty  aliout  4ill  or  500 
B.  C.      He  embellished  the  city  and  increased  its 

Sup  illation.  When  Greece  was  threatened  by 
erxes,  Athens  and  Sparta  sent  ambassadors  to  him, 
to  conclude  in  alliance  against  the  king  of  Persia. 
Gel  on  offered  KOU  galleys,  20,000  heavy. armed  sol- 
diers, 4000  horsemen,  2000  archers,  and  as  many 
sliugers,  with  provisions  for  them  during  the  war.  if 
they  would  yield  to  him  the  supreme  command  by 
land  and  sen.  The  conditions  were  rejected.  Ge- 
lon  therefore  refused  the  desired  assistance,  and  sent 
to  Delphi  a  man,  by  the  name  of  Cadmus,  with 
orders  to  await  the  result  of  the  war,  and,  if  the 
Greeks  were  overcome,  to  pay  homage  to  Xerxes  in 
his  name,  and  to  send  him  valuable  presents.  He 
was  not  then  aware  that  Xerxes  had  induced  the 
Carthaginians,  while  he  was  assaulting  the  Greeks  iu 
their  own  country,  to  make  an  attack  on  their  settle- 
ments in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Ha milcar  finally  landed  at 
Panorama,  with  a  fleet  of  SOOO  ships  of  war  und 
oOiX)  transports,  enrrjin^,  iii  ;ill.:itH).l.«  10  land  troops, 
ami  laid  siege  to  I  (intern.  Gelon  inarched  against 
this  army  with  50,000  infantry  und  5000  cavalry. 
I  It*  learnt  from  an  intercepted  letter,  that  Huinilcar 
intended  to  engage  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  the  next 
day,  nml  to  receive  auxiliary  troops  into  his  eomp. 
i  ■■.mi  succeeded  iu  introducing,  iu  the  room  of  the 
auxiliaries,  a  detachment  of  Ins  own  cavalry  into  the 
i  in  lay's  camp,  which  till  upon  Hamilcariii  liiemiilst 
iu  Ins  religion-  ceremony,  slew  him.  and  sel  fire  to 
his  .hips.  At  the  same  time,  Gelon  assailed  the 
(  nrtliucimans,  who  were  dejected   by  the  death  of 

their  general  and  tin-  I ■!  their  fleet,  and  totally 

il.-conilitied  them.  This  remarkable  battle  happened 
mi  the  same  day  on  which  the  I  i  reeks  were  victorious 
at  Marathon.  It  i-  celebrated  in  an  oile  by  Pindar. 
The  booty  was  immense,  and  Gelon  offered  the  Car- 
thaginians peace  only  on  condition  that  they  should 
pay  8000  talents  of  silver,  erect  two  temples  for  pre- 
serving the  cnuililious  id  peace,  and  ulxuish  fur  ever 
human  sacrifices.  His  next  ambition  was  to  obtain 
the  title  of  royalty.  For  this  purpose,  he  summoned 
a  meeting  of  the  people,  ln-fore  whom  he  ap|jcared 
unarmed,  ami  declared  In.  intention  id'  resigning  bis 
h  jb  power.  All  were  filled  with  wonder  iiudnstou- 
i.hnii  nt ;  and  the  general  voice  hailed  him  as  the 
pre-erver  of  Syracuse.  The  royal  title  was  unani- 
raoic-ly  conferroil  upon  him.  ami  die  people  persisted 
ui  i nmpclling  hiin  to  accept  it.  A  statue,  which 
reprt  -iiited  iiim  iu  u  ciliien's  dress,  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  this  event.  Generosity  and  kindness 
iM-re  the  cliamcU  ri-iies  of  Grain's  administration. 
I .v er  striving  to  mnke  his  people  hnj'py,   he  died 
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after  a  reign  of  raven  years.     He  \*as  succeeded  by 
his  hroUier  Hiem. 

(JKMINl  ;  die  Twins  (II);  one  oi'  the  northern 
signs,  being  the  tliirtl  sign  of  the  todiac,  and  Uie  last 
ot'  the.  spring  signs. 

tlKMS,  or  TKKCIOIS  STONES,  are  sometimes 
found  of  regular  shaj>es,  and  with  a  natural  jKjlish, 
ami  somet  imes  of  irregular  shapes,  ami  wiUi  a  rough 
coat-  The  first  sort  may  be  considered  as  of  the 
pebble  kind,  and  are  said  to  be  found  neur  the  beds 
of  rivers,  after  great  rains  ;  the  others  are  fotuid  in 
mines,  ami  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  The  trems  of  the 
fiiM  were  what  the  ancients  must  usually  engra\ed 
upon.  These  are  commonly  culled  intaglio*;  ami 
they  an?  mostly  of  a  lout;,  oval  figure,  inclining  to  a 
point  at  each  end,  convex  as  well  on  the  engraved 
iiice  as  on  Uie  otliers,  with  a  ridge  running  from  end 
to  end  on  Uie  under  side,  which  N  hereby,  as  it  wen*, 
divided  into  two  faces  ;  both  which  are  also,  though 
not  so  distinctly,  parted  from  the  upper  face  by  am- 
other  ridge  running  quite  nauid  the  oval.  The  stone 
most  commonly  found  engraved  is  the  beryl.  The 
next  is  Uie  emerald ;  ami  then  the  jacinth.  The 
chrysolite  is  but  rarely  found  engraved,  as  an*  al«o 
the  crystal,  or  Oriental  pebble.  Uie  inimci,  ami  the 
amethyst. 

The  following  is  a  general  list  of  what  are  usually 
called  preriuHH  stunt'*:  the  beryl,  red,  yellow,  or 
while;  emerald,  green;  jacinth,  of  a  deep,  tawny 
red;  chrysolite,  of  a  light  grass-un-en  ;  crystal,  or 
Oriental  pebble,  of  a  silvery  while;  garnet,  of  a 
deep  red,  claret  colour ;  amethyst,  purple  ;  diamond, 
white ;  ruby,  nil.  or  crimson-coloured  ;  emerald,  of 
a  deep  green  ;  nqiia  marina,  of  u  bluish,  sea  green, 
like  sea  water  ;  topax.  of  a  ripe  citron  yellow  ;  sap- 
phire, of  a  deep  sky  blue,  or  of  a  silver  white ;  cor- 
nelian, red  or  white ;  opal,  white  and  changeable ; 
vermilion  stone,  more  tawny  than  the  jacinth.  All 
these  stones  are  more  or  less  transparent.  The  fol- 
lowing are  all  opaque :  the  cut's  eye,  brown ;  nil 
jasper, 'called  also  thick  cornelian,  of  Uie  colour  of 
red  ochre  •  jet,  black ;  agates  of  various  sorts ; 
blood-stone,  green,  veined,  or  s|>ottcd  with  red  and 
white  ;  onyx,  consisting  of  different  parallel  strata, 
mostly  white  and  black;  sardonyx,  of  several  shades 
of  brown  ami  white ;  agate-onyx,  of  two  or  more 
strata  of  white,  either  opaque  or  transparent ;  ala- 
baster, different  strata  ot  white  and  yellow,  like  the 
agate-onyx,  hut  allojwiqne;  toad's  eye,  black;  tur- 
quoi*e,  of  a  yellowish  blue  inclining  to  green  ;  lapis 
hiiuli,  of  a  fine  deep  blue. 

Of  most  of  the  s]»ecics  heforementioued,  Uicre  an* 
some  of  an  inferior  class  and  beauty.  The<e  are 
commonly  called,  by  jewellers,  thi-iitrtitul  ntum-*. 
They  are  mostly  the  produce  of  Kwope.  and  found 
in  mines  or  stone  quarries  ;  ami  are  so  named  in  op- 
(Hxition  ft*  those  of  a  higher  class,  which  are  always 
accounted  Oriental,  and  supposed  to  be  only  pro 
diiccd  in  the  Fast. 

The  onyx,  sardonyx,  agate  onyx,  nlalmster  of  two 
colours  or  strata,  as  also  certain  shells  of  different 
coats,  were  frequently  engraved,  by  the  ancients,  in 
relief;  and  these  sorts  of  engravings  are  commonly 
called  catnr/M.  They  aUo  sometimes  ingrafted  a 
head,  or  some  other  figure  hi  relief,  of  gold,  iq«on  a 
blood-stone.  He*  ides  which  there  are  some  antiques, 
mi»stly  cornelians,  tliat  an*  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
white.  This  stratum  lias  by  some  liern  looked  upon 
as  natural,  but  it  was  really  a  sort  of  coat  of  enamel 
tliat  was  laid  on.  The  stoics  esteemed  the  best  for 
engraving  ujhui.  were  the  onyx  and  sardonyx  ;  ami. 
next  to  them,  the  l>eryl  mid  the  jacinth.  The  an- 
cients engraved  most  of  ttieir  stones,  except  the  onyx 
mid  the  Nanlmiyx,  ju«t  as  they  were  found:  their 
natural  polish  excelling  all  ilia!  ran  1m'  eixen  b\  :irt  ; 


but  Uie  beauty  of  the  several  specie*  < 
only  be  discovered  by  cutting.  I  be 
glios  and  cameos  depeml*  on  their  en 
termed,  or  the.  goutiness  of  the  work 
the  beauty  of  their  i<oiish.  The  autiqi 
are  most  esteemed  :  ami,  next  to  U»e 
ones  of  the  times  of  Uie  higher  eui|>irt 
employ  a  considerable  quantity  of  dianv 
which  Uiey  use  with  steel  insirumei 
jH'hhles  and  precious  sti*ies.  The  v 
diumoiid,  of  which  tlie  powder  is  mi 
twenty-ei^ht  shillings  a  carat.  The 
mond  in  this  way  is  very  extensive. 
withheld  the  diamond,  Uie  pebble.  Um 
variety  of  oUier  stones,  would  have 
value,  as  no  other  substance  it  hard  e 
rate  upon  them.  In  this  wuv,  ruck 
Brazil  is  divided  into  leaves,  ami  gnmn< 
with  diamond  dust  for  sjieciacles  and 
instrument*. 

fit/hs.  Artificial.  The  great  value  c 
stones  has  led  to  artificial  imitations  ci 
ami  lustre,  by  com|«ositkms  in  glas*. 
approximate  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
retractive  power  of  native  cems,  a  b 
jHiatf  is,  made  from  tlie  finest  flint  el 
of  se  lee  let  I  materials,  combined  in  dili 
lions,  according  to  the  preference  nf 
turer.  Tliis  is  mixed  with  metallic  i 
of  producing  Uie  desired  colour.  A 
of  complex  receipts  are  in  use  among  ; 
of  these  article's. 

(itm*,  Imitation  uf  Ant  to  w  ;  a  met! 
the  impn'sMou*  anil  figures  of  autuii 
their  engravings,  in  glass,  of  Uie  cult 
ginal  gem.  (treat  cure  is  necessary  in 
to  take  the  impression  ot  Uie  gem 
earth,  and  to  press  down  upon  this  a  |i 
srlnss,  softened  or  half  melted  at  the  ti. 
tigiurcs  of  the  im|>ression  made  in  the 
nicely  ami  perfectly  express**!  upon  U 
yellowish  tripoli  lias  been  found  best,  * 
purp«»se. 

c;r.M-S(  TLVTIKK;  Uie  glyptic 
glyptics  ;  the  art  of  representing  o>>i 
cioiis  stones,  either  in  ruisrtl  work  (r 
figures  cut  into  or  below  Uie  surface  y. 
former  method  may  have  been  pracli 
early  |<eriod,  and  probably  had  its  01 
Itahy  Ionian*,  who  wnr*hip|*d  the  ha 
and  were  accustomed  to  wear  agin 
which  served  as  symbols  i>f  their  influ 
them,  Uie  custom  of  wearing  engraved 
to  the  llelwews  (Kichhorn,  /><■  (Jrmmt 
hr  torttm,  in  the  Comment.  Sue.  tiott. 
Acconling  to  others,  Uiis  art  origin 
The  Egyptians  cut  Uie  hardest  kinds  of 
custom  of  wearing  cut  stones  as  seal 
to  have  been  general  among  the  (ire* 
of  Solon.  One  of  th*  earliest  artists  i 
of  whom  mention  is  made,  is  Mncsarc 
of  the  philosopher  Pythagoras,  consr 
tf'iii]Ntrary  of  tlml  Thwxloni«uf  Samof, 
Uie  ring  of  Tolycrates,  of  which  m 
stories  are  told  by  the  ancient*, 
works  were  pndiahly  in  tag  In* ;  the  m 
of  the  lathe,  the  mtismm.  the  ostrarthi 
point,  and  diamond  powder.  Kesper 
of  atones  chiefly  used  liy  the  anrienU, 
cal  | towers  attributed  to  tbctluferrm  ■ 
lenuann's  trim  uwl  Thummim,  dw  nU 
(Merlin.  18*4). 

Whether  Uie  Fgyptian  &earnkri.  afl 
Ktniscan  imitations  of  them,  are  the 
sjweimcus  of  this  u  tie  resting  nrt.  tmj  I 


i-EMSCllLI'Tt/llB. 


Mm  of  the  italics  (rut  into  the  shape 
i  the  specimens  of  the  early  period 
w  we,  tluit  wo  have  not  snlticicni. 

un  any  clan  us  prior  to  that  just 
it  nourislunj;  period  of"  the  irlt/jiiit: 
ivc  L«n  thr  tan  of  Alexander  the 

■ro  ahle  to  judge  of  the  works  of 
llonides,  and  Lruuius,  011I7  from  trn- 
jt  no  works  of  these  will  III  lit  111 

di guialied  for  works  in  relief; 

Rthe  art  mny  have  risen,  gradually, 
JwJettkm  of  which  wl:  |,i,m  audi 
The  nrtisli,  »oine  of  whose  names 
■eir  world  themselves  (of  whom  Gr. 
i  l)blinbii  ItetcriptkHi  iltm  jiutigiici 
r  A  France,  i-aris,  18S0),  took  the 
Ipturr  for  their  subjects  '.Jul 
Koniau  emperors,  in  particular, 
tamon.  The  names  of  Dioscurides. 
iio>,  Ilyll.w,  Cneius.  Solon,  remind 
perfect  works  in  this  branch  of  art. 
pf  greatest  value  wliidi  have  come 
e  onyx,  in  the  cliapel  at  Paris,  the 


■.nlj.lli 
the  Hon 


uruitus  in  Vienna,  the  onyx, 
Kiog  [he  apotlieosis  of  the  e: 
•*  GmeutiiiR  Patrodus,  the  land  of 
igiiK-uurt's   Sculpt,  pi.  48), — these, 
-icfc  vase,  and  tlie  Trivulcian  and 

bear  no  distinguished  names. 
ik  composition  were  frequently  put 
m  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  tlie 
■  Medici  revived  Lite  taste  lor  gems 
1*  (9.  v.),  which  had  M  powerfully 
ranch  of  art  under  tlie  Inter  Roman 
pey  conserrated  the  dactylajiheca 
is  a  votive  nfleriiiij.  in  llie  capitol ; 

tablets,  witli  six  gems,  in  the  temple 
a  later  period,  the  collection-  til 
,  of  Vespasian,  &c,  were  celebrated; 
lute  was  not  able  to  preserve  the 
We  find  proofs  of  ttlis  degeneracy 
le  Inter  emperors,  in  the  numerous 
died  libra  ins  (ij,  v.)  Mild  aliruj-iil'-s. 
ks  of  the  rijiantine  period  (llufrei 


;  ed.    I  la 


,  Paris 


>.  I..I, 


.i.jHudii 


le  of  Tassie's  Col 
f  tlie  firsi  ccnturi 
hi  be  made  of  the  material  of  these 
tinued  lo  lie  highly  priied,  even  in 
greatest  lititliunsui,  nud  served  to 
lirines  of  saints,  royal  badges.  ;nnl 
es,  nnd  thus  jusbi-d  safely  through 
■urtion  and  ignorance,  in  which  lite 
re  valued  as  materials  for  mortar  or 
'n  to  ages  which  could  appreciate 
'we  may  judge  from  the  remains 
e  down  to  u~.  engraved  gems  seem 
re  common   in    lij  zeuiLjuiii  anilCou- 

ilX,  we  have  (riven  seven  represen- 
t  eiuraved  gems. 

■-tut-  Hard  1  ii!-,  (done  un  sardonyx). 
.lie  manuscript  ratal. ^ue  (if  penis  in 
the  duke  of  1  Means,"  lias  taken  ibis 
bu».  in  truth,  its  form  partakes 
ale,  but  such  is  the  ehnnieti  r  that 
its  gave  to  their  representations  of 
e  Greeks,"  says  the  ablie  ""inkil- 
represcnt  tlieir  divinities  a-  yontliful, 
voiding  ihe  hnr-h  forms  that  charur- 
age.  Rites  more  unity  to  the  design, 
sur-aUe,uig-%diigali,.«lytodiviiiii  .-. 
Ogfct  10  lie  the  must  elegant,  ihf  on. -I 
iRrecahle,  and  the  least  material  pus- 
d  apjiears  upon  Ihis  statu  in  an  iitti 


arm  being  placed  upon  the  head,  which  posture  was 
conventional  among  the  ancients  as  expressive  of 
Holiness  mid  repose. 

fig.  8. — Mercury  (on  ji  cornelian)  appears  here 
with  tlie  attributes  of  the  god  of  commerce.  He  is 
seated  on  a  sort  of  ml.  a  light  mantle  meets  below 
his  neck,  and  (aided  round  his  right  arm  falls  down 
upon  the  hand,  whidi  holds  the  raduceus;  and,  in 
Ills  left  hand,  lie  holds  the  purse.  Ifefoie  die  grnl  is 
a  cock,  and  at  his  feet  is  a  goat.  The  reverse  of  the 
medal  of  Tiberius  struck  at  Carthage,  and  another 
of  Lutiua  Verus  struck  at  Corinth,  present  Mercury 
in  tlie  same  manner,  sealed  on  a  rock  or  mount  of 
stone.  If  it  is  a  ruck,  it  might  Imve  reference  to 
navigation,  of  which  he  i.  the  protector,  and  hence 
named  totinrm,  and  had  temples  erected  to  him  on 
promontories. 
Fig.  3. — Cupid  upon  the  waves,  a  cameo — agate- 
Fig.  4. — Terpsichore,  (on  oriental  sardonyx).  The 
figure  represented  here  lias  been  repented  by  various 
artists,  imii  upon  ililferent  materials.  Ouesas,  Allioii 
Croniiis.  have  executed  it  with  I  "  ' 
probably  after  some  uutique  stal 
ndiet ;  lor  tin-  ancients,  as  is  cnmmi 
copied,  reproduced,  anil  uiuiiijdied  tin;  chefs  d'eruvre* 
ot  sculpture.  Nearly  all  tin;  antiquarians  have  taken 
tills  figure  for  that  ot  one  id'  Iheunists.  The  baron 
de  Stostti  conceives  it  to  be  Erato,  and  the  abbe  Wbv 
kelmann  believes  it.  to  be  Ter]«i chore.  The  opinion 
of  llie  last  appears  to  us  to  be  llie  best  founded. 
The  attitude  of  the  small  intake  placed  upon  the 
cippus  on  whicli  tlie  figure  leans,  appears  to  express 
that  the  muse,  presides  at  the  dance  ;  and,  in  llie 
second  volume  of  the  Herculanean  pictures,  where 
each  of  the  muses  is  represented  with  its  attribute, 
Terpsichore  has  the  lyre. 

Ftg,  fi. — Dudouiun  Jupiter.     Tliis  sardonyx  is  one 
of  great  importance,  and  is  cugrai  cil  in  a  fine  style. 

1 1  wa-  I'oiii.eriv  111  thecal -I  of  the  l-'.leelor  I'ulatine. 

■     -    t  oF  tlie  duke  of  Orleans      It 


it  pre 


11    Of  his 


tils"  given  hy  IMoiiifaucon,  in  the  supplen: 
antiquity,  where  he  entitled  11  Jupiter  Saviour.  But 
it  is  easily  perceived  that  none  ot  these  nnmes  apply 
properly  to  it.  The  only  chnmcicr  recognisable  is 
Unit  of  Jupiter,  and  the  wiealh  of  oak  nitli  which  he 
is  crowned,  and  which  is  the  attribute  of  the  Dutlo- 
niaii  .111] liter,  should  allow  110  doubt,  to  remain  of  tl m t 
liciug  the  cltaracter  ii  is  intended  to  express.  One. 
of  the  finest  bend-  kinnm  of  this  god  is  tliat  seen  on 
the  gold  medals  ol  Alexander  king  of  Kpims,  that 
M.  Diiane  has  caused  to  be  engraved  hy  ttartaluai. 
The  Itcads  and  slaliics  of  tlie  Dod-jnian  Jupiter  me 
excenlingly  rare,  a  thine  the  more  nstonisliiug,  as 
that  iiracle  was  tin-  nio-l  famous  of  antiquity. 

Fig.  GUl  represi'iilsJupitiriuerciiniinglhc  Titans 
This  fine  cameo  is  in  the  miL-euni  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  bears  the  name  of  All.rmun.  It  belongs 
probably  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
exhibits  un  example,  perhaps  unique,  of  a  fore- 
shortened group,  1  lif  ground  plan  of  the  figures  being 

l-'ip.  Tth  represent;  a  Dancing  Nymph.  This  is  a 
beautiful  little  iutairlio  The  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  tlie  figure  (ire  truly  exquisite.  The  nymph,  perhaps 
Euterpe,  is  playing  on  t«o  (lutes,  while  turning  on  Hie 
tue  with  a  graceful  ease  that  puts  to  shame  the  pirov- 
i-lles  of  modern  dancing.  Her  drapery  flouts  on  the 
.111,  .  \|  re— inj;  I  he  lircnlar  movcuiciit  of  the  lignre, 
and  agreeably  tills  the  space  that  would  otherwiseHp- 
pi  ar  .uipty.  'The  orifiual  gr'in  Ion  acrly  existed  in  llie 
t-io-ch  collection,     lis  age  and  author  are  unknown. 


:*sa 


(IKM-SCrLPTUtK  —  C.KNF.ALMiV. 


The  earl i Ml  gem-engraver,  of  modern  times,  »s 
Vittore  Pisanello,  who  lived  at  Florence  about  Llif- 
year  1400.  Among  tfio  Cennans,  Daniel  Kngelhnrd, 
of  Xurcmlierg,  was  the  earliest.  He  died  in  15I3J 
The  discovery  of  some  fine  specimens  in  1  Lilly, 
particularly  nt  Florence,  and  the  display  of  gems  hy 
t  lie  emperor  Pataologus,  at  the  coimril  of  Florence, 
in  143N,  were  jHrliaps  the  original  cause  of  the  taste 
of  the  Medici  for  engraved  stones.  The  |»o|ies  and 
tliat  family  were  the  first  j nitrons  of  this  art  in 
modern  times.  A  Florentine  artist,  hy  the  name  of 
John*  generally  called,  on  account  of  his  great  skill. 
(iitwanni  iM/e  for/ifo/*-,  distinguished  himself  in  this 
early  |>eriod  of  the  modern  art.    There  are  but  few 


duke  of  Tuscany,  with  hi*  wile.  I  i«-t»r*> 
children,  tire  represented.  A  MdaiM**?. 
tie  l(o>si,  who  was  a  contemporary  n 
tiunily  (about  l.j?0).  is  the  am«i. 
were  five  brothers,  and  the  crystal  lit- 1 
of  Havana  is  a  proof  of  their  skill.  > 
Sturm  //»*///*  Si'utturti^  rtttziw  #/i  Prat' 
The  fir»l  traces  of  ireiiM  ngraring  ii 
fouiiil  in  the  fourteenth  and  fiftreiitl: 
.\urem1>erg  aiNl  Strasburg.  Nutter. 
tiuguisJied  artist  in  this  Imnch.  has  git 
of  his  predecessor*  in  his  Truth'  #/r  In 
t ly »/e  it*'  g mv*  r  rn  I 'trrrr  h'm-.  r*-tn 
Mi  t huh'   M>M/true  1 1. oudull,  IT.iO  .      * 


gems  which  can  l>e  ascribed  to  him.  with  any  coufi- 1  IVhlcr  and  Marcluint  are  considered  J 


deuce,  beside  the  famous  cornelian  in  the  Florentine 

museum,  with  the   [M>rtrait  of  Savonarola.  hearing 

the    inscription     lliwotymus    hWntrirnsi*    urdin  * 

priKtiicntnrMm^  pritphrtti^  vir  »t  utnrtyr.     This  stolir. 

which  must  have  l>een  engraved  later  Uian  1 1!IS,  is 

given  in  Agincourt's  Sculpture  (tab.  48,  numlier  *»:?). 

Contemporaries  and  rivals  of  tiiovanni  were  Naniii 

di  I'rospero  dalle  Caruiolc,  in  Florence,  whom  Fran 

fcsco  Salviati  directed  in  his  works,  am  1  Domenico 

Com  pain  lie  ('/*■#  rumri),  a  Milanese,  whose  jMirtniit 

of  Ludovico  Sforca,  calleil  Mun>.  cut  in  a  ruby,  is    htrhttrr  StrinschttriilrkNHtt  f  Manual  n: 

still    preserved  in    the    Florentine    museum.     After  I  >"!?«   Munich,  LK?u)  is  <im~id«  red  a  i 

licrnardi  (///■///•  Cvriihifr),  Vtilerio  \'iceuliiio  (under  •  also  is  I\    I'artsch's  I'rrz*  tr/n.uM  *•* 

Leo  X.)  rendered  himself  famous  as  a  gcm-cnirraver.  I  '■'»"   lh'thtinft-n   uu*l  ihr   zur    lU-iwl*- 

This  art  found  patrons  in  all  the  Italian  princes  ;  the     wthtrrMtiiem  .Ippnrnfr  ;\  leiuui.  I  *•*•£ 

number  of  artists  constantly  increased,  and  the  sphere        tlKNDAKMhS.     S*e  1hnn  «/*.  trm* 

of  their  art  was  extended.     The  names  of  the  artists, 

I iow ever,  are   not   generally    known,  1m cause   they 


of  this  art  in  that  country.  Fariu*  ni 
also  esteemed.  It  is  still  practised  w 
ci-ss  by  sereral  artists,  and  hy  Poll 
particular  skill,  but  only  for  coat*  nf  i 
country,  .lames  'lassie  (q  v.)  who  die 
most  distinguished  himself  as  a  gem-ri 
uuxt  eminent  artist  of  the  present  at 
Henni,  a  native  of  Home,  who  will, 
(iiromelli,  at  Home,  ami  Pntinati  u 
produced  very  fine  works.    Jakob  Fri« 


were  rarely  put  upon  the  stones.     Many  genis,  too. 


(SKNKALOtJ  Y.  The  sy*:<  main  a. 
origin,  descent,  and  relations  of  i 
auxiliary  of  historical  science.     <iene, 


are  still  couceale  1  in  the  cabinets  of  the  wealthy,  or  led  ire  Incomes  imj»ortanl  in  a  jfrs^iei, 
the  treasuries  of  princes.  Cnlil  these  are  as  accu-  when  family  claims  are  to  he  establish 
rately  described  asathoscof  the  A  mhn>siaii  collection,  is  founded  on  the  it  lea  of  a  lineage*  or 
it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete  general  -  sons  descended  from  a  common  fatm 
view.  j  family.     I'ndcr  the  idea  of  degree 

Subjects  of  antiquity  were  treated  by  these  nrtMs  nearness  or  remoteness  of  relationship 
in  preference,  and  with  such  ability  that  it  ofien  person  stands  with  res]ieci  to  another 
requires  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  connoU-  several  persons,  defended  from  a  crunD 
seur  to  distinguish  them  from  genuine  antique*,  is  called  a  lute.  A  line  is  either  three 
The  dispute  concerning  the  famous  seal  rim;  of  '1  he  direct  line  is  divided  into  tlie 
Micliael  Augelo  i*  well  known.  It  is  not  improliablc  de-ccnd:iig.  As  far  as  the  seventh 
that  this  cornelian  is  the  work  of  Pictro  Maria  da  cular  names  are  piven  to  Uie  prop 
Pescia,  as  the  figure  of  the  fisherman  in  the  exergue  ,  civil  law  ffmhr.  urn*.  pr**irns.  a 
may  indicate  that  artist,  who,  with  Michel ino,  hi»-  j  tritarus.  pnJnhirH*  ,  and  to  the  desor 
longeil  to  t  lie  a<;e  of  Leo  X.  (Fi>rilIo,  Ks>ay>,  vol.  ii,  i  «'/*»*.  pronrjM,  ubrtrphi,  atnrpo*.  tr 
page  188.)  In  order  to  give  the  gems  more  com-,  wj*'*).  "1  he  other  ascendant*  urr  caL 
pleU'ly  the  ap|>caraiice.  of  amiijues,  some  artists  ]  mujorrs  ^aik-e-Ujrs),  a  ml  the  other  dex 
en^ravetl  their  names  in  (ireek.  but  witli  so  little  !  ri  (or  posterity).  Tlie  collateral  lin 
knowledge  of  the  language,  that  they  sometimes  the  several  lines  which  unite  in  a  conn 
betrayed  themselves  by  this  artifice.  To  this  time  They  lire  either  equal  or  unequal,  ao 
we  must  axaril>e  the  gems,  with  the  name  I\i/r •:'>*'/■•*,  number  of  the  degrees  in  the  lines  t 
which  Fiorillo  endeavours  to  prove  wen*  tlie  uorks  diileniu^.  The  collateral  relatkint*  u 
of  an  Italian  of  (Ireek  descent  (La  scar  is.)  side  are  termed  u^witt,  on   tlie 

The  art  of  engraving  was  also  applied  to  glass  ami  ,  Children  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
gold.     The  crystal  box  of  Valerio  Helli,  the  nio-t    of  the  full  blood  or  the  half  blood,  ar 
skilful  and  industrious  artist  in  this  branch  during    are  descended  from  the  same  |arents 
the  sixteenth  century,  deserves  particular  mention,    one  |>areiil  iu  common. 
It  was  intended  by  Clement  VII.  as  a  present   lo  '      For  illustrating  descent  and  relaiiof 
Francis  I.,  when  Catharine  of  Mnlici  went  to  Mar-    u'ical  tablts  are  (iinstrurted,  the  order 
seilles   in    IZXi.     At    present,   it    is    iu    Florence.    ]»ends  on  the  end  in  view.     In  tables 
Drawings   of    it  an1   to   he    found   in    Agincourt's  .  vihich  is  to  show  all  the  indi\  almls  « 

mil  lo  liegin  Willi  tlie  old 
le  persons  of  the  nurJe 
and  then  in  collateral 
jtatnmise  tliis  art.  tables  exhibit  tlie  auceMors  of  a  partk 
.iucojKj  thi  Tre/^i,  the  same  artist  who,  iu  13(11,  ascending  lines,  both  on  the  fatjber*f 
e\eriiUil,  tor  Philip  IL,  the  famous  tabernacle  ol 
the  Kseorial,  made  the  first  attempts  at  en  graving  on 
the  diamond,  iu  Milan.  The  greatest  cameo  work  of 
inodei  n  limes  is  the  stone  in  the  Florentine  museum. 


seven  inches  in  breadth,  ujwiii  which  Cosmo,  grand    w I m  have  claims  to  the  sjiwernmeri. 


side.     In   this   way,   4,   8,    IU,   &c, 
exhibited.     (See   Anrrttvri!)    The  U 
the  succession  of  rulers  contain  merel 
of  the  persons  who  lia«e  reigned  ia 


Heraldry. 

SSUE,  in  law,  is  tliat  plea  which 
lie  whole  declaration  or  indictment, 
;  any  special  matter,  by  which  to 
ailed  the  general  issue,  because,  by 
solute  and  general  denial  of  what  is 
fclaration,  it  amounts  at  once  to  an 
rmed  on  one  side,  and  denied  on  the 
the  ordinary  plea  upon  which  most 
and  is  now  almost  invariably  used 
ises.  It  puts  every  thine  in  issue, 
rery  thing,  and  requires  the  party  to 
?  has  stated.  It  is  a  frequent  ques- 
be  eiven  in  evidence  by  the  defend- 
and  the  difficulty  is,  to  know 
w  defence  may  be  urged  upon  the 
must  be  specially  pleaded  upon  the 
ny  cases,  for  the  protection  of  jus- 
s,  excise  officers,  &c,  they  are,  by 
t,  enabled  to  plead  the  general  issue, 
«cial  matter  for  their  justification, 
i  evidence. 

}F  AN  ARMY,  in  the  art  of  war; 
ds  in  chief. 

o  used  for  a  particular  march  or  beat 
the  first  which  gives  noiice  for  the 
\  readiness  to  march. 

n  u-.f»<l  for   tli*»   r •  1  •  i » •  f"    nf  nn    n:\l««r   nf 


its  mouth  are  falls  of  ninety-six  feet,  and,  one  mile 
higher  up,  other  falls  of  seventy-five  feet.  Above 
these,  it  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  seventy  miles, 
where  are  two  other  falls,  of  sixty  and  ninety  feet,  one 
mile  apart,  in  Nunda,  south  of  Leicester.  An  aque- 
duct for  the  Erie  canal  crosses  this  river  at  Roches- 
ter. There  is  a  tract,  at  the  head  of  Genesee  river, 
six  miles  square,  embracing  waters,  some  of  which 
flow  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  others  into  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  others  into  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  This 
tract  is  probably  elevated  1600  or  1700  feet  above 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  river  waters  one  of  the 
finest  tracts  of  land  in  the  state.  Its  alluvial  fiats 
are  extensive  and  very  fertile. 

G  ENESIS,  in  mathematics,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
generation,  being  the  formation  of  a  line,  surface,  or 
solid,  by  the  flowing  of  a  point,  line,  or  surface.  Here 
the  moving  line  or  figure  is  called  the  describent,  and 
the  line  in  which  the  motion  is  made,  the  dirigent. 

GENESIS  (Greek) ;  creation,  birth,  origin.  The 
first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  so  called  by 
the  Alexandrian  translators,  because  it  treats  of  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

GENETIILIACON  ;  a  birth-day  poem.— Geneth- 
liatic ;  one  who  predicts  the  fortune  of  an  infant 
from  the  situation  of  the  stars  at  the  moment  of  its 
birth.     See  Astrology. 

iW.WX  A  •    n    Protectant    canton   of  Switzerland 
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70.000  watches  (of  which  half  arc  of  gold),  volutd 
in  2.1 50,000  SwNs  francs.  The  nst  of  the  workmen, 
employed  in  the  working  of  metals,  art*  engaged  in 
tin*  manufacture  of  watchmaker's  tools,  and  of  ninth**- 
matical  and  surgical  instruments.  'J  lie  innmifartures 
ot'  gold  ami  silver  jewelry  are  iini»ortaiit.  Besides 
ihe-.'c  an*  factories  for  chintz.  woollens,  muslins,  gold 
lace,  >ilks,  and  |Mirce!nin.  The  advantageous  situa- 
tion of  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  fa\  ouruble  to  commerce, 
hut  the  vicinity  of  France  encourages  smuggling, 
(icnevn  aequiml,  by  these  means,  so  much  wealth, 
that  she  hud  120,000,000  livres  invented  mostly  in 
French  funds,  part  of  which  was  lost  in  the  French 
revolution. 

hi   the  middle  ages,  (lemvii  w.is   subject  to  a 
bishop  ami  a  count,  who  disputed  with  each  ether  for 
their  resj>eciivc  privileges.     The  count's  right  came, 
at  last,  into  the  liands  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who 
soon  brought  the  bishop  over  to  their  side.     The 
citizens  had  also  many  pri\  i leges  from  the  emperors. 
Hence  arose  dispute*;  and,  as  the  dukes  were  pressed 
by  the  French  on  the  one  side,  and  the  (lenevese 
supported  by  the  Swiss  on  the  other,  the  former  could 
not  easily  make  good  their  claims.     In   1524,  the 
city  released  herself  from  the  ducal  government,  and, 
in  nine  years  after,  from  the  l>ishop's  also,  by  oj>enly 
adopting  Protestant    doctrines.      Several    families, 
adherents  to  the  duke,  wen*  tarnished.    The  claims  of 
the  dukes,  fur  a  Ion*;  time.  aave  ri«e  to  contentions; 
and,   in   1002,   the    n'igning    duke     made    a   last 
attempt  to  get  the  city  into  his  power  by  surprise. 
The  attempt  fa  i  let  I,  and  an  annual  festival  was  insti- 
tuted on  the  12th  of  Decern  tier,  to  «-om  me  morale 
the  esealade.     In  1003,  by  the  mediation  of  Heme, 
Zurich,  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  permanent  ac- 
commodation was  effected  with  Savoy,  by  which  that 
|M>wer  renounced  all  her  claims,  and  the  three  media- 
tors guaranteed  to  Geneva  a  free  government.    This 
constitution  was  a  mixture  of  democracy  and  aristo- 
cracy.    The  citizens  formed  the  general  or  sovereign 
council,  which   had  power  to  make  laws,  and  to 
decide  in  matters  of  most  importance  to  the  public 
weal.     A  great  con  aril,  consist  in**  of  200,  ami  .sub- 
sequently of  260  members,  was  elected  from  among 
the  citizens  ;   ami   from   these   a  «4iinll    council  of 
twenty-li**  c    meuilicrs  was  chosen,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  syndic.  These  h:id  tlie  executive  jiower, 
the  care  of  public  incisure,  and  the  management  of 
on  I  i  miry  iluiiy  business.     As  early  as   lu:i<>.  it  was 
determined  that  nothing  should  come  Wfore  tile  great 
council  till  the  smaller  hail  signified  their  nppmba- 
lion,  and  that  the  great  council  must  first  approve 
whate\  er  was  presented  to  the  burgess***.     This  form 
the  govenimeut   retained   for  a   long  time,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  people,  until  it  degenerated 
into  an  oligarchy  ;  particular  families  mniiojiolizing 
the    most   iinporUint  offices,  ami   treating  the  citi- 
zens as  their  tle|iendants.      Signs  of  the  disaffection 
thus  produced  discovered  themselves,  in  the  course 
i»f  the  eighteenth  century,  very  frequently,  in  violent 
eruptions,  and  in  the  demand  for  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution.     The  complainants  were  denomin- 
ated rvpretrHtatiws,  and  the  adherent*  of  the  council 
families,  urgativis.     The  evil  was  increased  by  the 
old  constitution  of  (ieneva,  according  to  which  the 
iiilmhitaiits  were  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  the 
citizens  or  such  burgesses  as  were,  by  birth,  entitled 
t»  citizenship,  ami  were  eligible  to  all  offices  ;    the 
Uiurgeois.  or  such  commoners  as  sprang  from  families 
recently  introduced  from  abroad,  wlio  might  attend 
the  general  council,  but  could  not  be  members  of  the 
smaller  council,  nor  be  invested  with  public  office  ; 
ami,  lastly,  the  householders,  or  commoners  at  large 
—such  as  had  no  right  of  citizenship  whatever,  ami 
wlu>se  descendant-  were  styled  unit rr*,  simply.     All 


tla*S4"cbissc^  had  cause  fur  discni;:uil :  a 
very  account,  the  small  council  wat  ah*r 
itxdf  longer  in  its  usurped  juivileger*.  la 
bmke  out  into  a  violent  ni|ilure.  The 
terminated  by  the  mediating  j-owi-rs,  r*f 
French  minister.  Verge  nnev  with  nrui*  in  I 
in  favour  of  the  oligarchy  :  but  die  cuo^efj 
tliat  many  families  emigrated  to  ('mMaiic 
chatel,  KngUiiHl,  and  America,  curryinn 
skill  and  industry  of  the  country  with  iIm-m 
i  evolution,  ui  1789,  placed  tlie  rights  of  i 
on  n  better  footing,  arid  many  of  lire  eni 
exiles  returned;  but  the  French  revolution 
out.  ami,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  in  1 
vie  was  ap|»oiiited  by  nis  giwenimenl 
(iciieva,  and  acted  over  there  tlie  born 
then  taking  place  in  France.  Many  citi 
out  form  ot  law,  lost  home,  prn|»ertj(  and 
this  storm  succeeded  a  few  years  of  tramp 
1798,  French  troops  were  quartered  in 
which  was  now  incorporated  with  the  i 
France,  (leneva  was  the  capital  of  the  « 
of  Lcman.  December  30.  1813,  (ienera  < 
to  die  allies.  Since  then,  it  has  form* 
canton  of  the  Helvetic  confederation. 

The  constitution  of  (ieneva  is  ArUtnrn 
cratical.  A  council  of  state,  compoM^ii  uf  i 
of  the  present,  ami  four  of  the  past  year.w 
one  counsellors  of  noble  rank,  possess  the 
power.     The  legislative  authority  is  vest* 
pn>eutntivc  assembly  of  *7'i  member!, 
vese  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
science  as   by  their   public   spirit  ;    and 
admiration  to  see  how  much  tliey  hate  dot 
still  duinir,  witli  their  limited  means,  fir 
of  learning  and  the  advancement  of  «w* 
]iatriotic  spirit  extends  even  to  die  labouri 
who.  to  give  an  instance,  in  1815,  when  1 
wished  for  a  botanic  garden,  offered  vol 
build,  without  remuneration,  a  hot-house 
to  furnish  the  necessary  glas*  at  their  owi 
The  university,  founded  in  136$.  was  revir 
by  the  influence  of  Calvin  and  Bcsm.   It 
library,  an  observatory,  built  in  1770. 
mu.se urn  of  natural  science,  founded 
comprising  Saussure's  mineral   coUev»«w 
/trrlxirhim,  I'ictet's  philosophical  appar 
society  of  arts  hare  appropriated  80.000  L. 
erection  of  a  splendiii  edifice,  wliere  the « 
natural  science  ami  of  the  art*  nairht  be 
In  185! 5,  also,  a  new  penitentiary  «s«  h 
model  of  that  in  New  York.     In  II         ■ 
tiiral  school  for  poor  ciiihlren.  like  mat  I 
was  established  at  (ami,  in  tlie  canton  i 
Among  the  objects  worthy  of  notice,  in  ■ 
<teue\a,  an*,  the  house  in  which  Rouwena 
Calvin's  tomb,  without  inscription    nr 
Kynnnl's  palace;   the   iron   wire   bra 
which  remains  in  possession  of  F 
miles  from  Genera ;  it  is  gra<        . 
tlie  lower  apartments  are  as  Vc 
glaciers  of  Chamouny.  a  day's  v         j 
The  kike,   with  its  picture*     ;  w^«„. 
celebrated  by  several  poets.  sw*l  a* 
lonl   liynm   (in   Chilile   Harold,  I.) 
lirydges  lias    even  fk-*roted  a    lone  )w 
volumes  to  the  subject,  (printed  hot  not  * 
\K\\.)      It  is  above  forty-one  mne*  lo 
trniitest  width  is  about  8j  miles.  It  *sde_, 
supplied  with  fish,  and  iloes  not  frees*  cm 
although  it  lies  \\tt\  feet  shove  the  level 
The  situation  of  Geneva  is  beautiful  bey** 
lion.     For  a  more  particular  anuurnt  of 
TujmertiphHttl  and  Statistical  jkrmmmi  -. 
ami  ( nHf»n  itf  (iemern,  by  Mangrt,  ii 
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I'lEVE  j— 1.  SI  Genevieve  ;  born  at  Nan- 
M  five  miles  torn  Para,  in  tlie  year  423, 
UM  of  Pliaramoixi,  the  first  king  of  France. 
lin,  bishop  of  Auxerre.  observing-  in  her, 
wry  yormj;. a  particular  disposition  lo  sane- 
•d  lier  lo  take  a  vow  of  perpetual  virjrinily, 
accordingly  did  in  tlie  presence  of  lite 
r»rk.  After  the  death  of  tier  parents,  she 
•rw.  The  city  was  nhout  to  be  deserted, 
.U,  with  bis  Huns,  broke  into  France  ;  but 
r»«uml  the  inhabitants  uf  complete  securi- 
:  wwaH  nwk  it  by  fervent  prayers.  Allila 
-oorut  from  Champagne  to  Orleans,  returned 
MCtaapiae,  without  touching-  1'nris.  niid 
NKl  in  tft.  By  this  event.  Genevieve's 
n  •«  established.  In  a  lime  of  mrnnte, 
•long  llie  liver  Seine,  from  city  to  city,  and 
rued  with  twelve  large  vessels  haded  Willi 
jeb  she  distributed  gratuitously  among  tlie 
This  increased  her  authority,  and  she  was 
Moored  by  Merov.Tiis  and  Chilperic.  No- 
werer,  conlrihuted  more  lo  her  repuluLion 
iy,  than  the  circumstance,  that,  from  her 
m  bee  fiftieth  year,  slie  nte  nothing  but  bar- 
,  except  that  she  took  some  beans  every  two 
reeks,  and,  after  her  fiftieth  year,  some  fish 
In  460,  she  built  u  church  over  tlie  graves 
xrynia  Rusikus  and  Eleutherius,  near  Hie 
t  Cbaslcrille,  wliere  Dagohert  afterwards 
1m  abbey  of  St  Dcnys.  Site  died  in  409  or 
btr  body  was  placed  in  the  subterraneous 
luch  St  Deny,  bail  consecrated  to  Ibe  apos- 
-and  Peter,  Clovls.  by  her  request,  built  a 
re*  it,  which  was  afterwards  called  by  her 
was  also  Die  abbey  tliat  was  founded  there. 
*orch,  consecrated  to  this  saint,  was    built 

Uj  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  Her  reliquea 
rved  in  the  former.  Tlie  church  celebrates 
January,  the  day  on  which  llie  died,  in  honour 
With  ibis  saint  must  not  be  confounded, 
her  St  Genevieve,  countess  palatine,  by  birth 
jf  Brabant,  who,  liaving  been  accused  of 

was  condemned  to  die,  by  her  husband, 
1.  Ileing  saveji,  however,  by  tlie  protection 
n,she  lived  si*  years  in  a  cavern,  U}kiii  nn- 

herhs.     She  was  finally  found,  mid  carried 

fur  husband,  who.  in  ilit  mean  lime,  Ibid 
ucancileH  to  her.  Among  the  old  German 
lales  irM,iuel,Fr),  there  is  one  entitled 
'«  anmuthige  unrf  Iftnaiettnlige  Hhturir 
*tcJt*idig  bftmtgten  Aril.  P/uhgniJiu  St- 
un ihr  in  A&iccienhrit  ilim  kfrztietmii  Ehe- 
rrgangrn — A  fine  and  interesting  Story  of 
ieve,ihe  countess  Palatine,  in  which  is  re- 
H  happened  to  tlie  innocent  dame,  who  had 
scuted  during  her  Absence  from  her  bi-Jov- 
md — (Cologne  and  -Nuremberg).  "  Of  all 
i  belonging  to  this  class,"  says  (inrres,  "  the 
f  Genevieve  is  undoubtedly  tile  most  elatior- 
mnplete  ;  in  some  parts  perfect,  and,  in  its 
ng  simplicity,  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
.he  kind.  It  is  written  in  a  moving,  inno- 
e,  simple,  miadomed.  and  spreading,  as  it 
Hunt  it,..  If  a  shade  of  sacred  feeling. 
-IS-KHAN.  This  renowned  conqueror  wits 
■fa  .Mongol  cbiefiain,  by  the  name  of  Yeion- 
wuVju.whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  thirty 
dans,  but  who,  at  die  same  time,  paid  tri- 
ne Tartar  Khans,  or  Kin-,  llicu  bearing  sway 
tem  Tartarj,  snd  the  north  of  Chins.     Gcn- 

nts  of  the  youth  were  so  well  cultivaled'liy 
rr,  Ka/skliar,  lluit.  at  the  early  age  af  thir- 
was  able  lo  govern  llie  little  domain  which. 


[is  tlie  first  born  son,  he  inherited  from  his  fsilwr. 
The  heads  of  the  trilies  and  families  under  hi. 
jurisdiction  imagined  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  dispossess  tlie  tripling  of  bis  territory,  or  lo  with- 
draw themselves  from  bis  dominion.  But  be  im- 
mediately led  an  army  of  30,000  men,  In  person, 
against  the  rebels,  and,  after  one  undecisive  bid- 
tie,  entirely  vanquished  them  in  n  second,  und 
rewarded  his  soldiers  w  iili  tlie  spoils,  of  wliich  llie 
prisoners,  who  were  treated  as  slaves',  made  a  part. 
Many  of  tliese.  however,  who  itere  distinguished  fur 
their  rank  anil  influence,  wire  pinniped,  by  tlie  con- 
queror's orders,  into  set-e.nl j  vessels  of  boiling  waier. 
— a  fit  prelude  to  ihe  numberless  cruellies  by  wlucli 
lie  was  afterwards  lo  spread  terror  through  Asia. 
A  great  number  uf  trilies  imw  combined  tlieir  force's 
against  him .  Hut  L ■  lmii.,1  n  power ful  proleetor  io 
tlie  great  Khan  of  llie  Karaile  .Mongols,  Oung,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  This  occasioned 
n  wnr  witli  a  discarded  rival.  The  parlies  met  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  Altai  mountains,  and  a  great  liultle  was 
on  llie  point  of  being  fought,  when  the  father-in-law. 
terrified  by  tlie  approai  hiiii:  Jiiiigi-r,  retrmled  from 
the  field.  Geugis  observed  this  desertion  in  time, 
and  immediately  inlreiieht-d  himself  lielween  Ooon 
and  Tula,  whence  he  could  render  aid  lo  llie  Karaite 
troops,  wh.i  were  exposeil  to  the  vengeance  of  llie 

This  noble  conduct  restored  pence  between  the  fii- 
ther  and  son,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In  1803,  they 
formally  doclnred  war  against  each  other,  and  Oung 
lost  in  buttle  more  than  40,000  men,  and  was  killed  in 
his  flight.  The  victor,  however,  found  n  new  and 
moiT  formidable  adversary  in  Tnyiuik.  the  chieftain 
of  llie  Nairnan  Tartars.  A  lialtle  was  fougtil  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Altai.  Tnyank  was  wouudnl.nnd  died 
in  the  flight,  after  seeing  his  soLiiers  cut  down  lo  llie 
lust  man.  This  si gnnl  "victory  secured  to  tlie  con- 
queror the  dominion  uf  n  ureal  pint  of  the  Mongol 
territory,  and  llie  possession  nl  llie  capital,  Karn-Kur- 
om.  In  tlie  spring  <■■!"  the  fili.nvuii-  year,  ha  lield  a 
sort  of  diet  in  Bloun  Vouldi.uk.  the  land  of  his  birth, 
where  deputies  us-euililcil  friiui  all  the  liordrs  subject 
toliiui.  Tliis  body  loulerreil  un  liiin  the  crown, und 
procbimed  him  Klmkau,  or  great  hhau,\n  presence 
of  tlie  army.  At  llie  snme  time,  u  devout  Kliainim, 
who  was  highly  venerated  by  llie  Mongols,  propl.e- 
sied  that  he  would  reign  over  the  whole  earth,  nnd 
commanded  him  to  lie  culled  henceforth,  noL  Temud- 
jyn,  but  GfXgit-KAaa.  In  Hie  same  assembly,  tlie 
emperor  proiuul(;i!le,l  a  military  und  civil  coile  of 
laws,  which  is  still  kn.iwii  in  Asia  by  llie  name  of  Y:i 
UriigisKhiJiig.  This  Code  is^rouodediiii  uiiiuothei-m. 
thiiugh  liennis  did  mil  proIVs-  any  purliculiu- religions 
creed,  lie  did  not  give  llie  slightest  p reference  to  any 
one  over  anoLher.  '  All  men  of  merit,  whatever  their 
fnilli  might  be.  wen'  «  elcoim  ui  his  court.     Gengis 

also  caused  many  hooks  in  var s  bniiiiaEes,  such 

as  tlie  Thibetan,  the  Persian,  ami  llie  Arabian,  to  be 
translated  into  llie  Mon^ul  lununnge,  an  example 
whidiwas  imitated  hy  his  si«'ce--ors,so  MinLlhe  Mon- 
gols soon  took  rank  ani..ug  (lie  rellin.l  nut  inns  of  Asia. 
'lin-  projilieey  ai  the  eoninnliuti  of  the  great  Khun 
so  nuiiiuiled  llie  spirit  of  his  soldiers,  thai  they  were 
easily  led  on  to  new  wars.  The  benuliful  anil  estcu- 
sive  country  of  the  lii^un..  in  lin;  eeiilre  of  Tarlary, 
had  lung  excited  hi-  desires.  This  nation,  more  dis- 
liuguislo'd  fur  iis  liierary  reimemrii!  than  iLs  martial 
prowess,  wtis  easily  snlidued.  mid  lleug-is-Khan  was 
now  mitsler  of  ihe  greati'st  part  of  Tartary,  Soon 
after,  several  liiriar  Irilie-  pm  iheniselves  under  hi* 
dominion  ;  and,  in  IKOO.  he  passed  the  great  wall, 
and  sent  troop*  to  i.eatongaiid  l'etsi-lteli.  The  con- 
quesl  of  China  oc.iiiiiid  the  Mongols  more  than  three 
yezrs.      The  capital,  then  called    le/ie*r«g,  now  /'•-. 
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kii*i  was  taken  by  storm,  in  I v I :i.  and  plundered.  I 
The  conflagration  lasted  it  mouth.  '1  he  murder  of 
the  ambassadors  wliom  Geiigis-Khnn  liudseiit  to  the 
king  of  Klinrism,  occasioned  the  invasion* if  Turke- 
stan, in  1218,  villi  an  army  of  700/*  Omen.  The 
first  conflict  was  terrible,  but  undecisive.  The  sous 
of  (icngis-Khnu  showed  themselves  worthy  of  their 
father.     The  Khnrismans  lost  NiO.OOO  men. 

In  1219,  the  Mongols  pushed  their  conquests  still 
further.  The  two  great  cities  of  Hocliam  and  S»- 
inurrand  made  the  greatest  resistance.  Tliey  wen* 
stormed,  plundered,  burnt,  and  more  titan  200,000 
men  destroyed  with  them.  U'e  must  here  lament 
the  destruction  of  the  valuable  libraries  of  Horliaru 
— a  city  famous  through  all  Asia  lor  its  institutions 
of  learning.  Seven  y«*urs  in  succession  was  the 
conqueror  busy  in  the  work  uf  destruction,  pillage, 
uud  subjugation,  and  extended  his  dominions  to  the 
banks  of  the  I)nie|>er,  where  also  the  gnuid  duke  of 
Kiew  and  the  duke  of  Tchemikoff  were  taken  pri- 
soners. He  had  ut  one  time  thought  of  putting  to 
death  all  the  natives  of  ('hum,  turning  the  cultivated 
fields  into  pastures,  and  making  it  the  residence  of  a 
few  men,  who  were  no  longer  able  to  d»  military 
service.  Hut  one  of  his  counsel lors  Tletcliiisuy, 
strongly  opposed  the  measure.  The  conqueror  now 
resolved  to  return  to  his  capital,  Karu-Korom.  Here 
his  family  came  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Tula, 
to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  the  liveliest  joy. 
He  showed,  tin  this  occasion,  that  lie  was  not  desti- 
tute of  feeling.  Of  his  numerous  "rand-children,  he 
caused  two  to  be  educated  according  to  a  system  of 
his  own.  In  1225,  though  more  than  sixty  years  old, 
he  marched  in  person,  ut  the  head  of  his  whole  army, 
against  the  king  of  Tau^nt,  who  had  given  shelter 
to  two  of  his  enemies,  and  had  refused  to  give  them 
up.  The  Mongols  marched  through  the  desert  of 
('obi,  in  winter,  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, where  they  were  met  by  an  army  of  500,000 
men.  A  great  luttle  was  fought  on  a  plain  of  ice 
funned  by  the  frozen  Karamonin,  in  which  tlie  king 
of  Tangut  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
300/XiO  men.  The  victor  remained  some  time  in 
his  newly  siiIhIiichI  provinces  from  which  he  also 
sent  two  of  his  sons  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Northern  China.  Meantime  the  siege  of  the  capital 
of  Tangut,  Nankin,  was  zealously  prosecuted.  The 
city  at  length  yielded,  and,  like  the  others,  was 
given  up  to  tire  and  sword.  Hut  the  foundation  of  a 
Mongol  monarchy  iii  C  hum  was  reserved  for  his 
grandson. 

On  this  cxjiedilion,  (icngis-Khaii  felt  his  death 
approaching.  He  summoned  his  children  together, 
enjoined  union  upon  them,  and  gave  them  the  wisest 
ml  vice  for  the  government  of  the  extensive  states 
which  he  left  them,  and  which  stretched  1200  leagues 
in  lcuirih.  He  died,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  in 
the  Imimnii  of  victory,  A  uplift  21,  1227,  in  the  sixty- 
MXth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second  of  his  retail. 
The  ambition  of  this  conqueror  cost  the  human  race 
from  five  to  six  millions  of  |mtsoiis,  of  every  age  ami  | 
sex.  Besides  this*,  he  destroyed  a  vast  imudter  ofj 
monuments  of  art,  and  valuable  manuscripts,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  cities  of  Italk,  lioclmra.Samnr- 
cand,  I'ckin,  and  other  places.  He  was  internal, 
with  great  ]>omp.  at  Tangut,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  lie  died,  under  a  tree  remarkable  fur  the  enor- 
mous sue  of  its  branches.  He  hail  himself  chosen 
this  spit  for  his  burial  place.  I  More  he  died,  he 
divided  his  territories  aim  mil:  the  four  prinees  whom 
lie  had  by  the  fir-t  of  hi*  four  legitimate  wive*.  A 
treat  part  of  the  empire  of  (icngis-Khaii.  however, 
tame  into  the  hands  of  Kuhlai,  who  is  considered  us 
the  founder  of  the  Mongol  dvna^ty  in  China. 

til.Mt'S.     'I  he  (icuii  of  the  Hoiiuuis  were  the 


*ame  as  tlie  demon>  of  the  tir»-ek"».  A« 
the  I H'i iff  of  the  Roman*  (says  lVirland}. 
common  to  almost  all  nations,  etrry  pen 
own  (i cuius  ;  i.  e..  a  spiritual  bHnsr.  wlm 
ce<l  him  into  life,  ucconi|auiicd  him  durim 
of  it,  and  again  conducted  him  nut  «»f  lb* 
the  close  of  Iiis  career.  The  denii  uf  w. 
called  J  urn,  iips.  Male  sen  ants  *wo 
(ienius  of  their  master,  female  ones  by  t 
their  mistress,  ami  the  whole  Roman  eiu 
(Jen ins  of  Augustus,  and  of  his  successor 
religion  of  the  (J reeks  and  Romans  in  g 
cormecteil  with  no  distinct  and  set  tin  I  « 
their  whole  creed  was  indefinite,  wavrrini 
trary.  so  there  was  nothing  determined  i* 
jeet ;  ami  every  one.  according  to  his  p 
lievetl  either  in  twuiienii,  a  white  and  gc 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  fawiurahli 
his  life,  and  a  black  and  evil  otm*.  to 
ascrilied  all  his  misfortunes  ;  ttr  \u  but  or 
1 1  once  (Kpistles,  ii,  5?.)  says,  was  lilark 
at  the  same  time,  niri,%r«<ordinir  to  the  fa 
a  man,  his  friend  or  enemy.  From  this  « 
gimit«-d  tlie  expressions  •«  to  have  to 
Senilis,*'  *»to  reconcile  hi*  <ienius,"  ■•  t 
(if 'i i ins  well,"  &o.  The  strungrr,  rimer 
prudent,  watchful,  in  short,  the  more  prrfc 
was.  and  the  greater  the  friendship  whir, 
tained  for  the  person  under  hi*  protect! 
fluence,  the  luippier  was  the  condition  of' 
ami  the  greater  were  his  adv  aula  res  ■ 
llnis,  for  instance,  an  Kgyptian  conjuror 
on  Ids  guard  against  Ids  cot  lea  true  anil 
law,  Oiiuvianus.  "Thy  (icniu*,"  said  I 
in  fear  of  his.  Though  great  by  nature 
ngeous,  yet,  as  often  as  he  nppnnches  tli 
that  young  man.  lie  slirinks.  and  Income* 
cowardly.  *  The  belief  ot  the  ancients  n 
not  only  every  m:m,  but  every  heiiur  in  i 
a  <ieuiiis)  was,  iki  doubt,  a  consequence  « 
of  a  divine  spirit  pervading  the  whole  phy 
Whatever  gave  a  thing  duration,  inten 
growth,  life,  sensibility,  ami  soul,  was. a 
their  opinion,  a  part  of  that  common  an 
spirit  of  nature;  therefore  Horace  rails 
the  gt*l  uf  human  nature  He  is  not  thi 
self,  but  lie  is  what  renders  every  one  as 
man.  His  indi\  id  unlit  y  depends  on  the 
man;  and,  as  soon  as  tlie  latter  dies,  th 
lost  again  in  tlie  universal  ocean  of  i 
which,  at  the  birth  of  that  man,  he  « 
order  to  i»ive  to  that  portion  of  matter,  o 
man  was  to  consist,  an  individual  form,  i 
mate  this  new  form.  Horace,  therefore 
mftrtnlnn  in  ttnNmyu ft/if nr  raput.  As 
were  accustomed  to  clothe  all  invisible 
all  abstract  ideas,  in  beautiful  human 
tienius  of  human  nature  also  received  ■ 
image.  He  was  represented  as  a  boy 
of  an  age  Ulween  boyhood  and  yoa 
dressed,  in  a  garment  spangled  with  star 
ing  a  wreath  of  flowers,  or  a  branch  d 
naked,  mid  with  wings,  like  the  Genius  i 
IJorgl  ipse,  of  whose  beauty  Winckebnann 
m>  much  enthusiasm. 

The  .linns  of  the  Fast ,  commonly  trans 
seem  to  lie  the  lineal  descendants  of  tl 
and  Kak^hasas  of  the  Hindoo  mythok 
were  never  worshippeil  by  the  Arnb«Fno 
as  any  thing  more  tluui  the  I  nt»  of 
Since  the  establishment  of  Man** 
they  ha\e  been  docriUnJ  as  iir.B.im 
their  teats  and  deformities,  winch  fijriav 
ure  as  little  believed  Iry  the  AsnUini  a* 
Arthur's  round  table  ore  by  ourselvrs 
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lo  br  »  class  of  intermediate-  beings,  be 
rh  and  men.  of  a  grosser  fabric  tlaiu  the 
d  man  active  and  powerful  llinu  the  Int. 
c  of  tiirm  are  good,  others  bail ;  and  they 
torn,  capable  of  future  sidrolion  or  con- 
.  Tlielr  existence  as  superhunuiu  beings 
iu»ktiUinrd  by  tlie  Mussulman  doctors,  bill 
little  rounrxioo  with  their  diameter  anil 


r  whom.  **  their  Mile  monarch,  they  pos- 
b  srorld  for  2000  yean,  till  their  disobe- 
.Inl  dun  ii  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High,  and 

lb! is,  or  Ebb's,  m  sent  to  chastise  and 
lesa.  After  completely  routing  Jan  ibn 
I  sBcroedrd  to  his  dignity  ;  but,  turning 
-■■I:'.  liHi.ii-  ufliTwanls  ilvlill'i'iK.I,  ill  11 1  rim- 
to  eternal  pimishment.  The  Afrita  mid 
Vdeoro  spectres,  assuming  various  forms, 
>g  ruins  woods,  ami  wild,  desolate  place?, 
UK  men, and  other  living  be  ingii,  their  prey, 

confounded  with  the  Jtnns,  or  Diva,  of 
nuance,  though  probably  Ihey  are  of  Ara- 
n,  and  only  engrafted  in  later  times  on  the 
mi)  system  of  Persia  ami  India. 

b  something  in  human  nature,  so  mysteri- 
it  villi  difficulty  admits  of  a  precipe  defini- 
takes  Its  nam?  from  die  Latin  wool  genius. 
mmtiHg  article.)  Genius  combines  ojipo- 
lecloal  qualities ;  tlie  deepest  penetration 
liveliest  fancy;  the  greatest  quickness  with 

uj,lc!uiix^''ic  nUtecnce,  ami  ilie  most  reso- 
rveraoce ;  the  boldest  enterprise,  with  the 
discretion.  It  discovers  itself,  by  uflecliug. 
e-paruoenl  of  human  action,  snmcthhig  ex- 
rj.  To  what  is  old  it  gives  a  new  form ; 
au  the  new  ;  and  its  own  productions  are 
f  original.  Hence  originality  is  a  necessary 
ice  of  genius ;  and  there  is  a  pleonasm  in 
<  "original  ge  ' 
■s  beforehand. 
possesses  ability  -ii[erii 
e  :  ability  which  opens  I 
■efore,  a  purtnuitjr  ninth 


acceptation  of  tlint  lenn,  which,  in  the  ru- 
originating  in  extern  and  i  ■  >  ,  _■  .  I  I 
niw.  N  here  ordinary  power.  Svata  •■  bj 
*es,  genius  soars  on  rapid  w nig.  lint  ge- 
nol  1'sume  its  disliuctivi;  character  in  every 
if  iu  powere.  A  gifted  port,  for  instance, 
fryfore,  Bn  ingenious  philosopher,  nor  iloes 
nwn»  genius  include  that  of  the  soldier, 
aguish  this  genius,  therefore,  into  various 
;  nditary,  poetical,  musical,  mathematical 
DC;  thus,  for  example.  Mount  possessed  n 
w  music,  Goethe  for  poetry,  Raphael  for 
Newton  for  mathematics,  Kant  lor  philoso- 
Itc.  A  universal  genius,  in  the  true  Beats 
rase, is  what  never  lias  been, and  never  will 
if  we  suppose  this  to  signify  one  who  ran 
every  walk  of  science  ami  art ;  for  Ihr-  i« 
mt  with  the  cirrumstanccs  and  conditions 
for  attaining  perfection  in  each,  lint  if  llii- 
[  limited  lo  the  capacity  of  excelling  in  any 
art  or  science  to  which  a  man  01  |.rnui- 
tvole  himself,  we  must  acknowledge,  thai 
f  tunstitution  of  mind  possessed  by  such  a 
s  capacitate  him  so  to  excel,  the  necessary 
■not  his  mind  to  the  subject  being  supposed, 
ough  celebrated  artists  have  seldom  excelled 
Jks  of  science,  yet  lliere  have  been  men, 


who  linvc  laboured  with  equal  success  in  variom 
branches  of  art  and  science;  thus  Michael  Ang.ii. 
was  equally  celebrated  us  a  statuary,  architect,  and 
painter;  J.eibniti,  as  a  [  >hi  I  osop  I  ur,  iuu  thematic  imi, 
and  jurisprudent. 

GKNLIS  (Sramatrli  Fm.icitk  Ddcbkst  as  St 
Ac-bin,  marquise  de  siilcry).  countess  dc.  This  pro- 
lific and  papular  authoress  was  born  near  Aulun,  in 
1710.  Mile,  de  St  Aubin  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  musical  Lili-nts.  and  Lin  numbly  received 
in  the  most  distinguished  lumilie.s,  "here  she  had  an 
opportunity  to  euhii  ate  her  mind,  and  improve  her 
knowledge  of  tlie  world,  f'oiuit  Genlis,  who  hail 
never  seen  her,  but  had  read  a  letter  of  hers,  was  so 
enraptured  with  the  style  in  which  it  was  written, 
that  he  offered  her  his  hand,  notwithstanding  her 
want  of  fortune.  Tlie  countess,  now  become  tlie 
niece  of  mndamedc  Moiitess.ui,  gained  access  lo  die 
house  of  Orleans,  ami.  in  1782, was  made  governess 
Of  the  duke's  children.  Her  new  duties  induced  her 
to  write  Hie  ThCnire  <n~.dti™ti<>»  (1770),  Adile  el 
Theodore  (1782).  the  />,//.,-  ,l„  CAuleau  (1784),  and 
the  Annate*  de  ia  I'-Hu  (I7SH)— Hurkson education, 
to  which  die  reputation  and  -Laiion  of  the  audioress 
attracted  general  attention.  She  conducted  the  edu- 
cation of  the  chili  Iito  enlircly  herself,  taking-  part,  nl 
the  same  time,  in  the  other  alTairs  of  the  house  of 
Orleans.  It  appeara,  from  her  writings,  that  she 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  revolution ; 
that  she  had  received  1'ciini  and  Harrere  in  her 
house,  and  had  been  present  In  the  sessions  of  die 
Jacobins.  She.  however.  left  France  as  early  as 
I7BI.  She  relate.,  herself,  in  her  Prfcit  de  ma  Con- 
duile,  UiBt  Pr/lion  conducted  her  to  l.otulou,  Lhat  she 
might  meet  with  no  obstructions  to  her  journey. 
About  the  time  of  the  Seiitcmlier  miissacres  (17!ia). 
the  dnke  of  Orleans  iiqllm  her  to  I'aris.  As  the 
eoverness  of  die  yomig  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  lluj 
friend  and  confidant  of  the  filher.  she  had  became 
suspected.  She  dn'iifure  retired,  v.iih  die  princesi,  lo 
Tournay,  where  she  marrivd  her  adoptive  daughter, 
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j  lord  I 


Her- 


gviiertd  lhiinonricz,  and  ti 
and.  Not  nppmvitiu  of  the  plan  of  ihe  gcnrml 
o  limf  the  -mi-  of  the  duke  oi  I  »r leans  with  him), 
lurch  to  Paris  anil  overthrow  die  republic,  sue 
red  with  the  princes  to  Switzerland,  in  April. 
:t,  where  she  lived  in  a  convent,  al  Ureiiiij'iirteii. 
w  uul'-s  from  Zurich.  The  daughter  of  the  duke 
irleaiis  haling  then  tone  to  join  her  aunt,  the 
ices,  of  I  untie,  al  Frihnru,  ni.idume  de  Cenlis 
red  with  in  r  fosorihiuuliter.  Henriette  I-'itct, 
i  was  host  >.•„„■  |,.['i    h,  la  r   to  Alioiui.io  17'M, 


t,iemB,n- 
repuliliran 


where,  in  monastic  soliiude.  sl„  .Irvoi 
linly  to  literature  At  mnmrj  sent 
of  lliilsu-in.sln-  n  n-'.r  I  In  I '. ■  ■"'.■  r-  ■!■ 
burg.  17y5)— n  novel  which  conuiins:  in 
expressions,  anil  verv  free  de.scriplious.  It  oppenrtsl 
in  Ifsvij.  in  I'aris.  iviiji  minij  alterations.  In  17;I5.  she 
published  VfieU  •!>■  /■■  Vmulmlr  <Ie  Madame  de  Ven- 
t.i.  At  die  end  of  this  work  there  is  11  letter  to  her 
elde-t  pupil  sub j„ in,',!,  in  wlnih  she  elhorts  him  [lot 
in  sn-epi  the  crown  if  ever  it  sliriiild  be  oll'creil  to 
liiia.  I:,  1-aiis,  1  lie  i-'t  Fin  h  republic  seemed  to  rest  upon 
moral  mid  just  foundations.  When  Ho na pnrle  was 
placed  :u  the  head  of  the  govern  rue  11 1,  she  returned 
1  .  i  r  1 .  .  ,  run)  received   from  him  a   house,  and,  111 

is  1  ,.n  ,  eu-a.it  of  uWi  francs.    Her erousworks 

(upu.inl-  of  ninety  1 1  ill  inn'-.),  anioni;  which  the  Tne- 
!,■•.  ,1  ].:,i,nlii.ii,  Mndrmoitellt  de  Vlertuiml,  and 
Madam''  dr  ia  I'atli.re.  upjieur  to  lie  the  best,  are 
distinguished  by  tin  ir  plrn-in;  style  and  noble  senti- 
ments. Most  of  the  works  of  uimhmo  de  Genlis 
belong  lo  lite  class  of  historical  novels.  She  died  in 
Decenihcr,  I80II.   Fur  lurtlier  inf, inflation  sec  the  .We- 


r 
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<;enoa. 


tnoireJ   IntdiU  dt    Mat/,  la   Cuint.   dr  (it ah*.  *ur   le 
iHme  Sii'cl*  et  la  Ktrulutiun  Fratn-ttise,  dvpnt*  175H 
jusquA  mm  Junrt  (Paris,  IS2.1,  8  volumes). 

GKNOA  ;  a  Sardinian  dukedom,  nnd  a  crity  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  which  here  forms  the  gulf  of 
Genoa.  '1  he  city  contains  70.00O  iiiluihitunts.  I5.00O 
houses,  ami  is  about  a  league  in  diameter.  On  the 
Unul  side,  it  is  surrounded  by  it  double  line  of  fortifi- 
cations :  the  outer  outs  are.  extended  beyond  (he 
hills  which  overlook  the  city.  The  spacious  harlxuir 
is  enclosed  and  made  secure  by  two  moles,  ami  the 
city  lies  in  a  semicircular  tbnn  around  it.  It  was 
nuide  a  free  port  in  1 7.*  I .  In  the  sum II  inner  hnrlxmr. 
called  IhtrsrHtiy  vessel*  find  shelter  from  every  wind. 
Genoa  lias  licen  styled  the  m»t^HiJitt'id,  tin*  prwtd, 
partly  because  of  its  fine  situation,  like  an  amphi- 
theatre on  the  sea,  with  overhanging  mountains  ;  ami 
pnr»ly  on  account  of  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  weal- 
thy nobility.  From  the  sea,  <ieuoa  makes  a  grand  ap- 
pearance ;  but,  not  withstanding  its  numerous  palaces, 
one  can  scarce  pronounce  it  really  beautiful ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  its  confined  site,  and  of  its  being  on 
a  declivity,  the  streets  are  mostly  i.arrow,  dirty,  ami 
so  steep,  that  but  few  of  them  cm  lie  passed  in  car- 
riages, or  on  horseback.  Hence  the  jieople  make 
their  \  i<ils  in  sedans  it  the  weather  is  l>ad,  which  are 
carried  l>chiud  them  when  the  vv  ealher  is  fine.  '1  here 
are,  however,  some  streets  which  ;ire  broad  and  rcgu- 
lar.  particularly  that  called  iSalKi,  and  the  ele^nnt  new 
street,  in  which  are  many  palace  with  marble  front*. 
Among  the  buildings  thus  distinguished  are  the  cathe- 
dral, the  palace  of  the  former  done,  the  | places  of 
llnlhi  and  Doria.uud  the  Jesuit  college,  rebuilt  in 
1S17.  The  city  has  an  aqueduct,  which  supplies  it 
with  water  from  fountains,  and  tine  walks.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  olive  oil  and  fruit. 
There  are  also  manufactures  of  siiks,  of  some  impor- 
tance, particularly  the  black  st litis,  velvet,  damask, 
and  stockings,  which  employ  about  1500  looms  ;  also 
of  cloth,  cotton  host;,  hats,  macaroni,  candied  fruits, 
chocolate,  white  lead,  &c.  The  silk  is  obtained  partly 
in  the  province  itself,  nnd  is  also  brought  from  the 
rest  of  Italy,  especially  Calabria,  Sicily,  the  island 
of  Cyprus  and  Syria.  Genoa  is  now  the  seat  of  an 
sirchbishop,  ami  possesses  a  senate,  a  high  court,  and 
commercial  tribunal,  a  university,  three  literary 
societies,  a  trading  company,  established  in  181  o. 
St  George's  bunk,  and  a  marine  school. 

The  late  republic,  and  present  duchy  of  Genoa, 
containing  2'A'M)  square  miles,  and  5UO,5<X)  inhabitants, 
is  Inianded  east  by  Lucca  and  Tuscany,  west  and 
no rtli  by  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  Lombard)*,  and  south 
by  the  sea.  It  was  divided  into  two  jiarts,  the 
eastern  and  the  western  (Ilirirra  di  Lmmtr  ami 
Hirivra  di  Pottndr).  In  the  former  lie  Genoa  ami 
S est ii  di  Lev  ante ;  in  the  hitler,  Vintiiniglia,  Sun 
Kemo,  Savona,  Finale.  Along  the  north  side  appear 
the  A|Haumues  which  extend  in  neighbouring  masses, 
nearly  to  the  coast.  The  territory  is.  notwithstand- 
ing the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  very  fer- 
tile. The  nobility  an*  remarkable  for  their  learning 
and  good  morals  the  people  for  their  spirit  nnd  in- 
dustry. The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  the  Liguriuus,  who  were  conquered  by  the 
liomun*.  during  the  interval  lietween  the  first  and 
second  I'uuic  war.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  West,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lomkirds,  and  with  them  lieramt-  subject  to  the 
Trunks.  After  the  downfall  of  the  empire  of  Char 
Icmuuiie.  GeiiKi  erected  i(si>lf  into  a  republic,  and, 
till  the  eleventh  century,  -ha  red  the  fori  urns  of  the 
cities  of  LoinWirdy.  The  sit  cation  of  the  city  was 
favourable  to  commerce,  an  1  it  pursued  the  trade  of 
the  Levant,  even  earlier  than  \  <  nice.  The  acquisi- 
Imiis  Hi'  i  in-  fii-nocsr  on  the  iiiuiui'Mil  rave  ri  -»■,  as 


early  a*  the  Im-liiui'il-  «•!  llir  twelfth 
lent  contentions  with  the  enterprising 
inerclmnts  and  tradesmen  of  Piia.  wt 
near  neighbours,  niter  Genoa  had  ins 
id  the  gulf  of  >|*iiia.     In  1 171,  (< 
Monifemit,  Mtmaco,  Nizki.  Marseil 
whole  coast  of  Provence,  aihl  tlie  r*l 
Tiie  quarrel  w  ith  the  l'i«am  cuntui 
hiiiidred  years,  and  peace  was  nut 
Genoa  had  destroyed  the  harbour  ol 
q  tiered  the  island  uf  Klba,     Nut  les* 
contest  with  Venice,  which  was  firs 
ISMS,  by  the  peace  of  Turin.     As  it 
ion  over  the  western  part  of  the  Medit 
formed  the  Mihjett  of  dispute  with 
war  with  Venice,  it  was  contended  wi 
sess  the  eastern  portion  of  that  sea. 

The  Genoese  made  roniiarrrial  ti 
different  nations  of  the  levant.  Tlie 
trntle  was  at  its  highest  joint  at  t 
revival  of  the  Gneco-llyiantiue  em 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I. 
the  inactivity  of  ( 'onstantinople  allow 
to  obtain  a  large  sJmre  in  the  curanw 
cian  states.  Hut  when  tlie  Genoese 
of  the  town  of  'afla.  now  Feoiosia. 
of  Crimea  (ve  (tijTn)*  they  also  anpi 
of  the  Mack  sea,  and  obtaineil  the  ri> 
of  India  by  the  way  of  the  Caspian, 
adopted  a  wise  colonial  system,  and 
to  bind  her  settlements  together  by  I 
rest,  am!  to  knit  them,  as  it  wen*, 
state,  she  would  have  held  tlie  fir*t  r 
commercial  nations  at  the  end  t »f  li 
After  the  «-oiiquest  of  Constantiimpb 
II.,  in  145:*,  tl le  Genoese  soon  «un> 
they  had  imprudently  afforded  the  Ti 
took  from  them  their  settlements  on 
in  1475.  They  still,  it  is  true,  carrie 
time,  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  inh 
region;  but  at  last  all  access  to  this 
was  denied  them  by  the  Turk*.  Et 
cial  intercourse  which  the  Tartars  of 
for  a  considerable  time  maintained 
their  own  ships,  was  cut  off  by  Turki 

While  the  power  and  commercial 
were  attaining  their  height  by  means 
trade  and  acquisitions  of  territory.  1 
tenially  convulsed  by  civil  discord  a 
The  hostility  of  the  democrats  and 
the  diflerent  parties  among  the  hu 
continual  disorder.  In  1330,  a  chief 
doge,  wus  elected  for  life,  by  the  | 
had  not  sufficient  influence  to  reoonr 
ing  parties.  A  council  was  ap[«jinu 
yet,  after  all  attempts  to  restore  oni 
there  was  no  internal  tranquillity  ;  i 
sometimes  submitted  to  a  foreign  yo 
get  rid  of  tlie  disastrous  anarchy  wh 
of  parties  produced.  In  the  midst  ol 
St  George's  liank  {mmprra  di  S.  tie*r\ 
etl.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  loam  I 
wealthy  citizens  to  the  state,  and  was 
siip|Ki>t«N|  by  the  alternately  domtnai 

In  L'»?H,  the  disturbed  suite  regmxi 
ami  order,  which  Listed  till  the  end  of 
century.  The  form  of  government  ei 
strict  aristocracy.  The  doge  was  ek 
head  of  the  state.  He  was  required  l 
of  age,  and  to  resale  in  the  palace  t 
(fHthizm  dr/ta  signttria).  where  aho 
their  meetings.  The  doge  had  the  i 
all  laws  in  the  senate.  Without  L. 
the  senate  could  pass  no  decree :  an 
the  trorenimeut  were  issued  in  hi-  i 


le  principles  or  we  rrencn  representa- 
rwo  years  afterwards,  a  portion  of  the 
ory  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  ; 
'  Genoa  was  decided  by  the  battle  of 
provisional  government  was  establish- 
38,  it  received  a  new  constitution,  as 
republic.  The  doge  was  assisted  by 
nators,  and  a  council  of  seventy-two 
representatives  of  the  people,  which 
examined  the  government  accounts, 
the  laws  proposed  to  them  by  the  seu- 
mbers  of  the  council  were  elected  by 
and  consisted  of  300  lauded  proprie- 
bants,  and  100  men  of  the  literary  pro- 
■  republic  also  acquired  some  increase 
nd  had,  in  1804,  a  population  exceed- 
Its  naval  force,  which  was  so  formida- 
lle  ages,  now  consists  only  of  from  four 
and  some  armed  barques.  The  land 
s  two  German  regiments  of  government 
Bttoaal  troops,  and  2000  militia.  The 
was,  in  June,  1805,  when  the  republic 
ed  with  the  French  empire,  but  the 
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ueimecs,  cuirasses,  pistols,  norses  protected  witli 
armour,  &c.  After  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  they  had 
only  pistols,  helmets,  and  swords.  Part  of  them  were 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king,  part  com- 
posed the  first  body  of  the  French  cavalry.  The 
latter  consisted  of  men  of  rank,  and  belonged  to  the 
troops  of  the  royal  household.  At  the  revolution, 
this  body  was  broken  up.  The  name  gent  formes 
has  since  been  given  to  a  corps,  which  succeeded  the 
former  (marechaussee) ,  employed  in  the  protection 
of  the  streets.  It  was  composed  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  belonged  to  the  military,  but  served 
principally  to  enforce  the  police  regulations.  Under 
Napoleon,  it  was  a  distinction  to  serve  in  this  corps, 
because  only  veterans  were  employed  in  it ;  but  the 
members  were  liated  in  a  high  degree,  because  they 
had  to  execute  so  many  odious  orders.  When  the 
German  nations  rose  against  Napoleon,  gens  d'armes 
were  killed  wherever  they  were  found.  The  Bour- 
bons retained  this  corps  ;  and  they  are  said  to  have 
behaved  generally  with  great  moderation;  yet  the 
people  continued  to  hate  them  as  the  instruments  of 
tyranny.     On  one  occasion,  however , — the  massacre 
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will  one  lias  |>eeii  ilhcoverail  in  New  llolluml;  tru 
species  inliubit  the  l/niU^l  States  of  North  America. 
They  are  herl>aceous  plants.  with  simple,  s<ssile. 
oi>]Nisitf  leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillary  flower*, 
either  solitary  or  fasciculate,  furnished  with  two 
siyles,  ;s ml  usually  five  stamens,  hut  sometimes  four 
only  ;  the  calyx  is  of  one  leaf,  and  the  corolla  mouo- 
pcialotis,  varying,  however,  considerably  in  shujie  in 
the  dillcrent  species,  either  rotate,  cam naiui late,  or 
funnel-shaped,  and  sometimes  plaited,  or  with  a 
fringed  margin.  The  officinal  gentian  is  the  dried  root 
of  the  ft.  lutrti  of  the  Knroi»c;in  Alps,  which  has  a 
^tein  alxiul  throe  feet  high,  oroad.  ovate  leaves,  and 
numerous  yellmv  flowers ;  it  has  an  intensely  hitler 
taste,  and  is  frequently  employed  as  a  tonic  in  diseases 
of  debility  ;  indeed,  its  febrifuge  virtues  have  lieen 
celebrated  from  antiquity,  and  it  was  in  common  use 
in  iutermittcnts  before  the  discovery  of  cinchona, 
which  it  strongly  resembles,  and  for  which  it  may  be 
advantageously  substitute!.  The  otlier  sj>ecies  of 
gentian  jtosscss  similar  prujierties,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  which,  indeed,  extend  to  the  oJier  genera  of 
the  some  family — fra*mt%  *af/f.fttitt,  xpigcfiu,  &c. 
The  U.  criuitu  produces  one  of  the  mosl  licautiful 
flowers  in  North  America  ;  it  is  very  large, of  u  beau- 
tiful blue,  and  fringed  on  the  margin  ;  the  plant 
flowers  late  in  (he  autumn,  and  is  iiol  uncommon  in 
wet  places  between  the  forty-eighth  and  thirty-eighth 
parallels  of  latiLudc. 

(■LNTILLS.  The  Hebrews  cave  the  name  of 
jE.'/f/i/ii  (nations),  to  all  the  inhabit  ants  of  the  earth, 
except  the  Israelites.  Originally  this  word  had 
nothing  reproachful  in  its  meaning,  but,  by  degrees, 
the  Jews  attached  such  a  diameter  to  it,  on  account 
of  the  idolatry  of  all  nations,  except  theinseUcs. 
The  Jewish  converts  to  the  gos]H*l  continued  the 
name  gttjim  (in  Latin,  gruff*),  for  those  who  were 
neither  Jews  nor  Christians.  St  Paul  is  called  the 
(ijMistir  of  the  Geutilr*,  because  he  laliourcd  chielly  to 
convert  or  instruct  the  foreign  pagans. 

(•KXTLKMAX.  In  the  modern  languages  of 
western  Kun>i>e,  we  generally  find  a  won!  to  .signify 
a  person  distinguished  by  his  staudinir  from  the 
lalnuiring  classes,  as  grutilmnuo*  f*vulilhomutf%hhhit- 
£".  &c.  In  the  (lermaii  language,  the  tenn  which 
most  nearly  expres?es  the  same  idea,  is  grhihlvf. 
which  includes  not  only  gentlemanly  manners,  but 
also  a  cultivated  mind.  The  Knglish  Inw-liooks  say, 
tliat,  under  the  denomination  of  grnthmru,  are  coin- 
prised  all  above  yeomen  ;  so  that  noblemen  are  truly 
called  geiitfrutrn  ;  and  further,  tliat  a  grutinuuu,  in 
r.uglaud,  is  trcnerally  defined  to  be  one,  who,  without 
any  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whose  nncc-tors 
have  In'en  freemen  :  the  coat  determines  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  descended  from  others  of  the  same  name. 
In  Itlacksionc's  table  of  the  rules  of  precedence  in 
I'.n-laml.  we  find,  after  the  nobility  ami  certain  official 
dignities,  tliat  doctors,  esquires,  gentlemen,  yeomen, 
tradesmen,  artificers,  Insurers,  take  rank  in  the  order 
in  which  we  liave  named  them.  Hut  the  word  cor- 
rpspoudingtoJe;r/j//r»»f'/fl.  lias  in  no  language  received 
so  much  of  a  moral  signification  as  in  Kn-land.  The 
reason  of  this  seems  to  us  to  Ik*,  that  aristocracy  has 
no  where  taken  the  lead,  in  all  matters  of  life,  so 
much  as  in  Knglaud,  and  that,  therefore,  the  word 
c-  ntirmnn,  meaning,  originally. a  man  of  gentle, that 
i".  noble  blood,  soon  came  to  signify  a  man  tliat  does 
uhni  is  proper,  becoming,  and  hchav«s  like  a  i>ersoii 
of  the  higher,  viz..  well  bred  classes. 

(iruth-nmn,  in  its  highest  sense,  signifies  a  person 
who  not  only  docs  what  is  right  and  just,  but  who-e 
conduct  is  guided  by  a  true  principle  of  honour,  tliat 
honour  which  docs  not  consist  in  observing  fashion- 
able punctilio--.,  hut  springs  from  that  self- respect  and 
in'«  l!e<  ;ii:tl  re'.ijeiiieiH  v.  In-  h  manifest  them -elves  in 


easy  and  free,  yet  delicate  manner*.  1  o  1 
geiitleiiuin  in  feeling  ami  maimer*,  is  an 
great  i  importance  :  him  I  many  wrll  int-aiiiin 
in  the  education  of  the  ycais,  forget  to  aw: 
enough  the  sense  of  honour  ami  self-respt 
is  one  of  the  best  guards  against  all  m 
conduct. 

UfitthMtiH,  in  the  I'nited  States  of  Am 
word  of  n  very  comprehensive  cliarartCT. 
dote  relatetl  of  llie  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  < 
travels  in  Uiat  country,  that  a  »tuee<uaf-hi 
to  his  inn,  and  asked  him,  *  Are  y«u  the 
goes  in  the  stage  ?  1  an  the  geiitlemui 
drive  you,"  is  a  good  caricature  ol'  the 
application  of  the  word  among  tliem. 

tJKNTOO       See  HtudtA. 

(iKOCKN'lIUC  ;  what  relates  to  the 
the  earth,  or  is  considered  a>  if  from  the  rn 
earth.     See  HrlmrrHtnr. 

(.KOCYCUC  MAC  II1NK;  a  machine 
to  represent  in  wliat  manner  tlie  rlauiref  u 
sons,  tlie  increase  and  decrease  of  tlie  da;* 
caused  by  the  inclinaiioii  of  the  alls  of  li* 
Uie  plane  of  the  eclijrtic.at  mi  angle  of 
a  half  degrees,  and  how  the  axis,  by  rrnwi 
lei  to  itself  in  all  points  of  its  path  rutin* 
invariably  preserves  this  inclination. 

(iKOFFKF.Y  OF  MoNMOl  III  (ca'. 
U'-nffrry  np  Arthur) ;  mi  errlfriarijr  and 
of  the  twelfth  century.  According  to  L 
was  educated  at  Monmoutli.  in  a  ruuvf 
liencdictines,  whose  society  he  iiiitmi. 
nfterwanls  nuule  archdeacon  of  Motunuat 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Ah 
suite  of  affairs  in  North  Wales  induced  hia 
to  the  court  of  Henry  11.  lieofrey  win 
works  ;  but  his  Chronicle. or  History  of  Ui 
is  the  only  production  of  Ids  pen  whkft 
notice.  This  Chronicle  is  now  known  to 
compiler  states,  chiefly  a  translation  from  ^ 
manuscripts.  It  contains  a  pretended  gei 
the  kings  of  Hriiain,  from  the  time  of  ia 
Bruce,  or  Unite,  the  Trojrn.  The  worn 
told  of  king  Arthur  aUo  take  their  rise  u. 

CKOFFKIX.  M.ikik  TiikROK  Ror-fcT, 
Nirn  in  lotti,  a  woiubii  alike  distinguish 
qualities  of  min J  ami  heart,  wh  >,  dun 
century,  was  the  ornament  of  the  mo* 
cultivated  societies  in  l*aris.  was  on  orphai 
cnulle.     Site  was  educatisl  l«y  her  gramlm 
early  accustomed  to  think  ami  judge  ja 
afterwards  Ucame  the  wife  of  a  man.  of  ' 
thing  can  be  *uid.  exce|i|iiii?  that  he  left  I 
possession  of  a  considerable  fortune,  wbk 
ployed   partly   in   assisting    tlie    newly. 
assembling  around  her  a  select  circle  of  ifo 
l>ersons.     Her  henevol»'nce  was  exerted  i 
iug  and  delicate  manner.     An  aliemi%« 
inankiiHl,  enlightened  by  reason  and  ja 
tausrht  Mad.  (ieoflriu  that  men  are  aaore 
vain  than  wickeil,  tliat  it  is  necr^wytoe* 
weakness  ami  liear  with  the  vanity  of  < 
Uiey,  in  turn,  may  hear  with  ours,     lit* 
maxim,  therefore,  was  "  (Ihe  anil  furgw 
her  very  childhood  slie  was  of  the  mofl 
dis|m»ition.     She  wished  to  perivtuair  m 
lehce  Uimuifli  the  hands  of  Iter  n-iemb.    " 
In*  blessed,"  said  she.  "  ami  tliey.  in  their 
bless  my  memory."    Tim*  she  assigned  ■« 
friends.  wIki  wa«  |«oor.  an  income  of  IS 
his  lifetime.    "  If  you  should  crow  rirnrr, 
•*  distribute  the  money  out  of  fctr  tome.  « 
tis«>  it  no  longer."     In  her  house  the  best 
Talis  uns  as%i'mbleil.     ( '  iihivatni  mind* 
diMTiptioii  fobiid  .ucrsH  to  her.      >c*»r  \-- 
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arools,  '■  i  ova  arrr  tti  ckarntanl  aujaurd' 
Irrr-sr.i  (■■  her  the  well known  anil  deserved 
nl,  "  J*  He  ruin  yu'iin  fetiti  um**t,  maJame, 
art*  lie*  joiti."  "Tile  question  is  often 
»y»  l.a  Hitrpe,  "  whether  this  woman,  who 
■  so  touch  witli  wits,  is  herself  a  wit :  she  is 
t  *e  possesses*  so  mid  judgment, and  a  wise 
m  it  the  foundation  of  her  character.  She 
lint  pleasing  politeness  which  is  gained 
■ocuone  with  society;  and  iiu  one  1ms  a 
•cWe  feeling  «'  propriety."  Among  the 
■abcr  of  stranger*  who  visited  her  house  in 
e  mat  distinguished  wns  count  Ponialuw. 
■wards  king  ul  Poland.  He  apprised  her  of 
lion  to  the  throne  with  these  words  :  "  Ma. 
*  JUt  tsl  rot,"  uniting  her,  at  the  suae 
T«bv.  On  Iter  journey  thither  (ITliS), 
received  at  Vienna  in  the  most  flattering 
bj  the  emperor,  and  empress.  The  latter, 
n  Mad.  Geofirin,  while  taking  &  ride  with 
aTO,  immediately  sloped,  and  presented 

tllpon  her  arrival  at  Warsaw,  she 
there,  perfectly  like  the  one  whieh  she 
prd  iu  Paris.  She  relumed  to  Paris,  after 
iceived  the  most  flattering  marks  of  respect, 
u  1177.  Three  of  her  friends,  Tliouias, 
.  and  d'Alerabert,  dedicated  particular 
to  her  memory,  which,  with  her  treatise, 
mrrrtatu/n,  have  1>een  lately  republished. 

PROV,  Jglikh  Lotis  ;  a  celebrated  French 
is  born  at  llranrs.  in  1743.  He  studied  in 
it  of  the  Jesuits. and  was  left  in  very  strait. 
■omsuuxes  by  the  suppression  of  that  order. 
berane  ■  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  rich  indi- 
ual.  bavins:  frequent  opportunities  of  visit- 
lealre.  he  run  traded  a  taste  for  the  drama. 
I  him  Id  the  study  of  the  dramatic  an,  In  an 
ion  of  its  principles,  ot  the  merit  of  die  dif- 
na,  the  genius  of  the  poets,  und  the  talents 
ors.  In  order  to  understand  mure  thoroughly 
ry  of  the  art,  he  wrote  a  tragedy,— the 
tato, — merely  as  on  exercise.  He  offered 
to  the  directors  of  the  theatre,  who  received 
-anted  him  free  entrance.  This  was  nil  be 
anil  he  never  made  any  attempt  to  bring 
on  the  stage.  At  a  later  period,  a  tragedy, 
e  same  name,  was  published,  und  ascribed 
by  some  malicious  wit,  said  to  have  been 
Fainielealix.  GeoBhlT  had  hitherto  sup- 
mself  by  gi 


m  the  ui 


arriej  nil  the  annual  prise  lor  the  best 
,  in  1773,  and  tlie  two  succeeding  jc 
j.lend  necessary  In  establish  llie  rult 
person  should  not 


rsity. 


In  t 


n  fur  I 
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;  the  French  academy  for 
:  hides  V.,  La  Hurpc  was  the  successful  I 
-.  but  honourable  mention  was  made  of 
s  performance,  tjeoflroj  then  entered  upon 
■I  in  winch  he  gained  so  inueli  reputation, 
jroprlclors  of  the  .limn  UnrrnsT  were 
of  finding  a  mail  able  Iu  till  will,  h.in.jiir 
place,  and  to  maintain  tin  ir.dit  i'l  tiui 
-■1  critical  juurnal  ;  and  their  rhmce  fill 
tiffruy,  who,  a  short  Lime  before,  liml  re- 
le  professorship  uf  elotiiienee  in  the  college 
rio,  and  was  considered  Die  ablest  of  the 
a  of  rhetoric.  Me  accepted  the  oiler,  anil 
<i  tliai  journal  from  1 7T(i  till  two  years  after 


j  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  linriog  U*JM 
fifteen  years,  he  enriched  it  with  profcauid  and  fji- 

j  leresling  articles -m  philosophy uals,  and  Iheni- 

ture.  His  style  is  pure,  clear,  und  iioncisc,  and  nhm- 
ever  he  lias  written  bears  testimony  tn  his  lasle, 
knowledge  of  classical  literature,  und  tlie  desire  of 
instrucliug,  rather  than  of  amusing  hlsrrader.  The 
revolution,  to  the  principles  of  which  ticullroy  was 
opposed,  put  an  end  to  these  occupational.  In 
cotuieniori  with  tlie  tibbe  Koyou,  he  tlien  undertook 
another  joiminl — L'Jni  tin  Kvi;  but  both  journal 
and  editors  were  enon  after  prmcrilwd.  Geoffrny  fled 
to  an  obscure  village,  where  lie  lived  iu  disguise, 
teaching  tlie  children  of  (lie  peasants,  until  tlie  year 
1TIKI,  nlieu  he  returned  to  Paris. 

In  180(1,  he  uuderin'ik  the  .ii.unsUi-al  criticism  ill 
the  Journal  tin  Prints,  wtiich  alterwards  appeared 
under  Uie  name  Journal  de  I  Empire,  thus  entering, 
Under  favourable  auspices,  on  a  new  career,  wliidi 
rendered  him  truly  celebrated.  He  received  for  his 
labours,  tt  salary  of  y  1,000  francs.  Pur  a  little  more 
than  ten  years,  fal-e  dnctiines  had  iuimduced  con- 
fusion into  pliilosupliy,  ' a! -.  politics,  and  litera- 
ture; truth  and  sound  principles  seemed  to  havo 
been  forgotten,  tunl  npjieured,  when  revived,  like 
new  discuveries.  Criticism  guinetl  a  great  advan- 
tage by  thus  being  permitted  ii  examine  into  truUis, 
which  hud  already  been  invesli gated  a  hundred 
times,  and  to  speak  of  aneiciit  and  iuihIith  literatun: 
as  if  neitlier  had  ever  been  judged  befure.  Geotlroy 
investigated  with  sagiicitj,  and  witltout  sparing  tho 
principles  of  modern  writers.  They  insulted  and 
calumniated  him.  Still  he  appeared  every  morning 
with  new  expositions  ami  new  nan-asms.  He  did 
not  always  remain  within  the  bound-  ol  moderation  ; 
his  wit  was  often  too  severe ;  his  sarcasms  in  bad 
in-ie.  He  nine  eeii-mcil  ao  actress  liir  her  maimer 
in  a  piece  in  which  she  bad  mi  er  acted.  L'pnn  tho 
whole,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
Gimffroy  knew  how  to  be  just,  if  he  intended  to  be, 
and  that  he  generally  had  this  intention.     He  made 

witli  tlie  vanity  of  dramatic  juris  and  actors;  but 
he  had  also  many  friends,  who  appreciated  his  judg- 
ment, learning,  ami  talents,  ami  admired  the  fecundity 
of  his  inind,  that,  ill  su  narrow  a  subject,  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  new  resources.  Even  if  we  cannot 
always  admit  his  principles,  we  never  lire  of  reading 
his  observations,  and  the  Journal  <!■:  I  Umpire,  during 
the  lime  that  Geollioy  wrote  its  feitilleltin.  hail  the 
most  extensive  Circulation  of  ull  the  trench  daily 
papers.  >otwilhslamiiiig  this  occupation,  he  found 
time  for  publishing,  in  JSOm.  a  ciimiueululy  on  Ha- 
i  ine,  in  seven  Vol*.  If,  in  Ibi'  work,  the  poetry  of 
that  great  nutlmr  is  not  deeply  inve-tignled,  it  has 
other  merits,  fur  the  excellent  translations  which  it 

contain-  of  several  t'rii: ats,  and  even  of  two  entire 

IIMndlil  of  the  aueii'iits.  lie  published,  also,  a 
iran-blion  of  Theocrilas,  in  I  SOI.  He  died  in 
Paris,  Feb.  Uti.  1811,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
year*.  See  (  m,rt  <!•■  I.,lli rnttirr  ,/rdmatifue,  ou  hV 
(»r,/is.  de*  MOObm,  •!>•*  Ptuilhtou  dt 


:,  the  g 


f  condition  of  a 


S  ita 


lorlil.  in  relnlion  to  ibe  other  worlds  ;  or  as  a  body 
f  diltcreiil  parts,  pr.ij.erti-ts,  and  phenomena,  which, 
i  tlie  same  tune,  is  inhabited  by  In  ings  of  difl'crenl 
allures ;  or  as  the  residence  of  trie  mora!  agents, 
lining  whom  its  surface  is  divided,  and  through 
ihose  influence  it  undergoes  many  cliangrs.      liio- 
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graphy,  Uierefore,  is  commonly  divided  inu>  inathe- 
iiinlical,  physiail,  ainl  |>oliiical.  The  two  first,  taken 
together,  are  also  called  general  t*tugr»phjj. 

Mathematical  geography  »s  a  jiart  of  upplied  nia- 
tliematics  («j.  v.) 

Physical  geography  comprises,  1.  geology  (q.  r. ); 
'J.  hydroirraphies,  which  treats  of  iIn>  sens  (tJieir 
<!"|>th,  colour,  temperature,  motion,  lieds.  downs, 
rl ill's,  shoals f  hanks,  bars),  ami  of  inland  waters — 
springs  (their  origin,  nature,  temperature),  streams, 
rivers  (their  sources,  direction,  talis,  mouths  &c), 
lakes  ;  3.  meteorology,  which  treats  of  air  and  ether, 
of  the  different  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  (limits  of  ]«Tpetual  snow  in 
diltereiit  climates),  of  the  motions  of  the  air,  winds, 
trade-winds,  brecie>,  of  meteors,  &«:. ;  4.  a  descrip- 
lion  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  eompriseil  under 
zwlogy.  botany,  mineralogy;  5.  anthropology,  or  a 
description  of  men. 

In  political  geography,  the  earth  is  considered  as 
the  abode  of  rational  beings,  according  to  their  diffu- 
sion over  the  globe,  and  their  social  relations,  as  tliey 
are  divided  into  larger  or  smaller  societies.  Al- 
though jiolitieal  geography,  particularly  since  the 
lime  of  Knsching,  has  been  treated  profoundly,  yet 
many  things  have  obtained  a  place  in  it,  that  belong 
exclusively  to  tlie  science  of  statistics,  which,  in- 
deed, was  first  reduced  to  a  scientific  form  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  imjiortiuit. 
however,  to  draw  the  houmlary  line  between  political 
geography  and  statistic*  with  exactness,  and  to  re- 
move from  the  former  science  all  that  belongs  solely 
to  the  latter.  I'or.  while  statistics  represents  the 
individual  state,  as  a  whole  connected  in  itself,  with 
a  perpetual  regard  to  public  law,  politics, and  |HjIicy. 
Iiecause  the  constitution,  administration,  and  political 
relation  of  one  state  to  the  rest  can  only  be  explained 
with  precision  through  the  medium  of  those  sciences, 
geography  treats  exclusively  of  the  local  relations 
of  a  country.  This  science  describes  the  individual 
divisions,  wherever  it  finds  them;  it  treats  of  the 
departments,  circles,  and  provinces  of  states  and 
kingdoms,  and  specifies  the  natural  peculiarities  of 
the  surface,  mountains  rivers,  the  cities,  villages, 
th"  different  means  of  smVistencc  ami  profit,  and  the 
in. ist  remarkable  curiosities,  always  with  regard  to 
local  situation.  Probably  the  statistical  remarks  in 
which  our  geographical  works  have  abounded,  have 
been  received  into  them  with  the  view  to  render  the 
study  of  geography  more  attractive  to  youth,  or  to 
adapt  the  manuals  and  com  pent  limns  more  to  the 
wants  of  readers  of  d liferent  stations. 

This  error  in  geographical  manuals  and  compendi- 
ums  together  with  the  continual  changes  in  the 
{Mjlitifal  condition  of  the  tturojicau  state*  and  coun- 
tries, with  which  the  geographical  works,  notwith- 
standing their  rapid  succession,  and  the  repeated 
editions  of  the  same,  could  never  keep  pace,  induced 
several  thinking  men  to  propose  and  execute  a  purr 
« nigra  fifty,  so  called,  in  which  tliey  took  the  natural 
condition  of  the  globe,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  sea*., 
chains  of  mountains,  and  rivers,  us  tin;  fomklation. 
di\ided  the  surface  of  the  earth  according  to  these 
natural  boundaries,  and  endeavoured  to  produce  in 
this  manner  a  complete  system.  Hut  iilthomrh  this 
mode  of  treating  geography  recommends  itself  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  principle,  as  well  as  by  its  strict 
exclusion  (if  stall- lies,  yet  it  is  to  he  I'rurcd.  particu- 
larly if  it  should  Income  the  general  method  in  the 
instruction  of  youth,  thiit  the  want  of  a  well  ordered 
political  fieoirraphy  will  he  sensibly  felt.  The  expe- 
riments \\  1 1  i '  - 1 1  have  lutlicrhi  Urn  made,  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  c-iabli-lancii;  of  the  system. 

It   is  i  vub'iil  that   |>»itii.il  geography  clii-m  ]„■ 
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history,  into  ancient,  niukLe.  and  iiiuuVrn. 
geography,  in  its  widen  sens*.  ami«i«k 
the  representation  of  the  condiUHi  of  the  i 
its  inhabitants,  historically  known,  fruai 
creditable  historical  accounts,  U>  Ute  met 
the  Hoinau  empire  in  the  West,  but  also  I 
traces  of  information  of  tin*  kind,  whirl 
fount  I  in  tlie  preceding  ages,  h  extendi 
ancient  nations.  A  part  of  it — tlie  bihlica 
phy — necessary  to  a  learned  exegesis  *>f  I 
has  principally  l^eu  cultivated  by  Uodiarl 
lis.  Hoseiimuller,  J.  Schultbe**,  Mansfred, 
these  works  may  he  added,  Richard  raimi 
A  this,  or.  Sacred  Geography  delineated,  u 
six  small  map.  Loud.  IM3.  Middle  w 
which  commences  with  tlie  downfall  uf  tin 
Koiiuiii  empire,  reaches  to  tlie  discovery  U 
(from  47o  to  U'J2).  .Modern  geography 
the  period  from  tlie  discovery  of  A  merit 
present  time. 

In  tlie  history  of  geography,  tlie  fullowia 
may  lie  fixed:   1.  Tlie  mythical  period, 
remotest  times  of  tradition  to  I  lerodotu : 
of  our  information,  respecting  this  perk*, 
writings  of  Moses,  Homer,  and  Hesiud. 
the  events,  that  fail  in  this  (wriod,  are  wi 
darkness ;   the  accounts  are  few,  ami  b 
choroL'raphical  Uian  a  geographicjil  nature 

Jieriod  in  which  tlie  detached  accounts  were 
rem  Herodotus  to  Kratosthenes,  270  yet 
Hauno.  Si-ylax,  l*ytheas,  Aristotle,  DicBai 
nish  interesting  accounts  of  different  cuan 
Systematical  period,  from  Kratosiheiies  to 
rtolemy,  A.  I),  lot.  l*olybiu>.  Ilipparrli 
niitloms  Vosidoiiius,  Straho,  I>iouy»ius  P 
l'ouipouius  Mela',  and  I'Uny  belong  to  it. 
metrical  period,  from  1'toleuiy  to  fopernac 
I52U.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  pi 
liecoine  fixed.  Here  we  may  dislmguii 
times  before  tlie  Arabians  (sources,  Paum 
ciaiius,  Aentliemerus.  Peuiinjreriaii  tilde. 
(h)  times  mini  the  Arabians,  tnmi  A.  IK  BOX 
Al-Mamn,  Abu  I -clink.  Scherif  Fdrisi.  Na 
Ahulfeda.  Hugh  lie»h;  the  sole  Chrisum 
phcr  is  (iuido  of  Kavenmi).  5.  Scienul 
from  ('ojiernicus  to  our  times.  Now  we 
exact  astronomical  estimates,  accurate  ac 
travels  by  land  and  by  water,  more  trust w 
systematic  topograjthies,  niun*  precise  mea 
of  countries,  and  the  measures  given  in  sou 
besides  scientific  geographical  system*  and  \ 
urns.  In  this  period,  tlie  first  attempt  has 
made,  with  some  success,  towank  a  «y 

f geography  of   the    aucit-ut    world.      Mo 
lowever.  has  \**rx\  done  in  tliese  time*  fa 
cient  than  the  iiiiildlc  geography.     (  brtsti 
larius  hen*  led  the  way.     His  work  first 
at  l.eipsir.  in  lusti,  li'mn. — tinprmpAm  « 
retrrmu   IlittnrirvruiH  fnctlmrtm    Hipbe* 
partita  ;  re\  bed  .V*Vf/M.   urbis  nnitfui,  t 
Leipsic.  1 701 .    The  latest  edition  appeam 
After  him,  J -dm  ])av.  Kohler  wrote  aa  lot 
to  Ancient  and  Middle  (Geography,  vita 
in  A  vols.    (Nnreinljerg.   1730).     The   \ 
Ancient   (ieoiiraphy,  by  if  Anville.  m  5  ^ 
rev i set  1  and  enriched  with  very  valuable 
by    several    (ierniau    s<  hnlars   (Nuremfati 
et  seq..    Is*    maps).      Conrad  Mannett  wi 
liable  geography  of  tlie  (ircflcs  and  Roam 
from  their  writings,   in  eight   parts   (the 
have    appeared    in    a    new.   entirely   re 
tii-n).  I7S8— IKsJO.     Valuable  reteanhe»f 
of  ancii  nt  geography  are  contained  in  lleer 
oil   the  1'olicy.  Intercourse,  itml  O 
piiiu-ipul  Nation-  of  the  ancient  U'orid 


envois,  rromuie great cnanges,wnicn 
undergone  since  that  period,  the  form 
m  become  a  little  antiquated,  and  is  no 
idapted  to  the  present  time;  it  has, 
omphical  system,  too  much  that  be- 
•%t  and  the  arrangement  is,  in  some 
Of  the  new  revised  edition  of 
•  has  been  announced,  only  the  Geo- 
tugal  by  Ebeling,  that  of  Sweden  by 
kmerica  (incomplete),  in  seven  vols.,  by 
rica  by  Hartmann,  and  the  continuation 
ttngel  and  Wahl,  have  as  yet  appeared, 
aphical  works  have  been  undertaken 
aspari,  Bruns,  and  Causler,  but  remain 
'he  compendiums  of  (batterer — Abridg- 
■aphy  (Gottingen,  1772),  and  Short  In- 
ieography  (Gottiugen,  1789  ;  new  edit. 
r  a  critical  mind.  With  reference  to 
mges  and  revolutions  in  the  political 
Stein,  in  Berlin,  wrote  his  Manual  of 
scording  to  the  latest  views,  which  is 
colleges  and  academies,  and  appeared 
(Leipsic,  1808),  and  in  a  fifth  edition 


tei,  Dy  Deuaani  muara,  uouaix,  uuorena,  jsynes, 
A.  v.  Humboldt,  &c.  (Paris,  1824  et  seq.);  and  DtVs 
tionnaire  Classique  et  Universel  de  Geographic 
Moderne,  with  an  atlas  of  ancient,  and  one  of  modern 
geography,  by  Hyaz  Langlois  (Paris,  since  1825),  de- 
serve honourable  mention.  Van  der  Meelen's  Gen- 
eral Atlas  for  the  Physical  and  Mineralogteal  Geo- 
graphy of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Earth  (Brussels,  1826 
et  seq. )  is  valuable.  Among  the  manuals  for  travel- 
lers, the  French  and  German  works  of  Reichard, 
Guide  de*  VoyagewrB  en  Europe,  and  Pattagier  auf 
der  Reise  in  DeuUchland,  in  der  Schweitz,  zu  Pari* 
und  Petersburg  (Traveller  on  a  Tour  through  Ger- 
many and  Switierland,  to  Paris  and  Petersburg),  are 
the  most  distinguished,  and  have  run  through  many 
editions.  For  further  information,  see  the  article 
Gazetteer. 

GEOLOGY ;  the  science  which  investigates  the 
successive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature ;  inquires 
into  the  causes  of  these  changes,  and  the  influence 
which  they  have  exerted  in  modifying  the  surface 
and  external  structure  of  our  planet.     Geology  and 
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oil  this  subject  by  ancient  writers.  We  shall  only 
Iiere  uotice  tlie  pnncqiaL  modern  theories. 
.  According  to  the  sacred  theory  of  Ihirnet.  the 
whole  materials  of  which  tlie  earth  is  composed  wen* 
united  together  in  one  fluid  chaotic  mass.  When 
these  eleineiits  licgan  to  separate,  the  heavier  imrti- 
clcs  formed  a  nucleus,  anil  the  water  and  the  air 
occupied  places  according  to  their  sficrificr  gravity. 
A  crust  formed  of  matters  collected  from  the  air  was 
de|»osited  upon  the  water,  and  afibnled  a  station  for 
numerous  tribes  of  vegetables.  No  seas,  or  moun- 
tains, or  inequalities,  were  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  which  was  then  clothed  with  the  richest  ver- 
dure, but  the  power  of  the  sun  producing  cracks  and 
fissures  in  the  external  crust,  the  surface  was  broken 
up  and  destroyed,  and  the  fragments  sinking  into  the 
abyss  of  waters  ocvasioned  the  universal  deluge ;  the 
waters  ami  in  retiring  into  caverns  and  fissures,  the 
dry  land  a p| ►cared,  and  islands*  and  continents  were 
formed  as  they  are  now  seen. 

In  an  essay  towards  a  natural  hUtory  of  the  earth, 
by  Woodward,  it  is  supposed  tliat  a  new  crust  was 
deposited  on  the  earth  from  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
ami  that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
arranged  according  to  their  specific  gravity ;  the 
heaviest  and  liardcsi  bodies  forming  the  nucleus  and 
being  covered  by  those  of  a  finer  uiul  lighter  quality. 

Million's  theory  was,  I  lint  the  planets  in  general 
were  struck  oil'  from  the  sun  by  a  comet ;  and  that, 
being  composed  of  fluid  matter,  they  assumed  a 
spherical  form,  and,  by  the  operation  of  centrifugal 
and  ren trivial  forces,  w<  re  retained  in  their  orbits. 
As  the  earth  cooled,  the  surrounding  vnjK)iirs  were 
condensed  on  its  surface,  and  other  matters  finding 
their  way  into  fissures  and  cavities,  formed  veins  and 
masses  of  metallic  and  earthy  minerals.  Hut  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  winds, 
and  tides,  new  clianges  were  produced.  The  waters 
were  greatly  elevated  about  the  equator,  ami  lwougbt 
with  them  s<d id  fragments  from  the  polar  regions. 
The  surface  of  tlie  globe  now  exhibited  a  broken  ami 
irregular  us|>ect ;  land  arose  in  one  place  and  exca- 
vations were  formed  in  another. 

In  Werner's  theory  it  is  assumed,  that  the  materi- 
als of  which  the  external  crust  of  the  earth  is  com- 
]K>sed  were  cither  dissolved  or  suspended  in  water  ; 
and  that  the  first  class  of  rocks  were  deposited  from 
a  state  of  chemical  solution,  ami  thus  exhibit  a 
crystal  Hied  ap|>caraiicc.  In  the  next  series  of  rocks 
a  few  organized  remains  are  oliscrved,  and  hence  it 
is  concluded  that  marine  animals  were  created  about 
the  time  when  these  nicks,  which  are  <ialled  transi- 
tion rucks  t  were  forme* I.  A  ftcr  this  period  the  wh t ers 
of  the  earth  holding  in  sus(>cnsion  } articles  of  matter 
in  a  state  of  minute  division,  derived  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  first  series  of  nicks  .began  to  subside 
more  rapidly,  and  to  deposit  that  series  of  strata 
which  are  denominated  won < fury  mtk*  or  ilneti 
rocks,  liecause  they  are  dcjKwted  in  beds  in  a  hori- 
tontal  position,  lty  the  action  of  the  air  and  the 
operation  of  water,  the  three  classes  of  nicks  being 
wasted  down  and  broken,  produced  inequalities  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters  still  farther 
subsiding  deposited  the  different  kinds  of  alluvial 
matters.  In  tin's  system  a  fifth  class  of  rocks,  in- 
cluding those  substances  which  are  ejected  by  vol- 
canoes, are  called  volcanic  rocks.  The  formation 
of  vertical  strata  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  theo- ! 
ries  of  the  earth.  According  to  the  theory  of  Wer-  I 
iter,  as  the  waters  which  held  in  solution  or  suspension  , 
the  materials  of  wlcch  the  solid  parts  <>f  the  earth  ' 
an*  composed  sulisiiled,  fissures  wen*  formed,  and  the 
waters  holding  in  dilution  olher  earthy  and  metallic 
matters  au'iiiu  covered  the  earth  ami  d'*|»«sit«d  then 
Mi'iiUiN  in  the  fissures.  ; 


Mutton's  tiieory  is.  tliat  the  surface  of  U 
is  in  a  suite  of  constant  deMrurtiou  and  re* 
Hy  the  action  of  air  ami  water  the  liardest  r 
subject  to  decay  and  tlen imposition  ;  and 
te^r.itetl  materials  are  com-yed  to  the  r. 
then*  1 1< 'cumulating,  an*  formed  into  burin n 
The  strata  thus  deposited  are  *»up)tf-*rd  to  % 
liiiated  by  the  heat  of  central  fires  ;  anil  tolJ 
of  the  same  subterraneous  heal,  the  product* 
primitive  nicks,  which  are  supp«*M-d  to  In 
projected  in  a  state  of  fusion  faun  the  bowr 
earth,  is  n^rilied.     To  the  operation  of  I 
cause,  all  kinds  of  liasaltk*  rocks  are  also  i 
to  owe  their  existence ;  and  the  material*  of 
veins,  and  of  die  vertical  strata,  havr  been 
in  a  state  of  fusion  from  the  centre  of  the  e 
deposited  in  fissures  either  previously  fci 
which  they  form  for  themselves  in  their 
through  the  superincumbent  strata.     In  tlu 
the  operation  both  of  fire  and  water  is  intr 
the  disintegration  and  decomposiilon  of 
parts  of  the  glolie  are  produced  by  water, 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  are  «, 
and  hardened  hy  heat ;  and  a  new  series 
projected  in  a  state  of  fusion  hy  the  ari« 
same  ]xjwer,  burst  through  the  secondary 
elevating  it  to  great  heights,  constitute  a  » 
of  primitive  rocks.     This  system,  then,  b 
a  i»erpetual  system  of  renovation  and  decay 
it  is  assumed  and  cxpn*ssed  by  I)r  Hut  ton  hi 
the  series  of  change*  which  are  constantly  r 
•'  there  is  no  symptom  of  a  liepinning  and  no  i 
of  an  end."    See  P  lav  fair's  Illustrations  of 
tonian  Theory,  Kdin.  IH'tt.  8vo. 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  the«e 
let  us  now  consider   the  dV*4niyinr  and 
irig  effects  of  water  and  fire  on  the  su      i 
eartlL 

Destroying  ami  farming  rffreis  *4  wn>r.- 
acts  either  vhrrnktitty  or  mechanically  ma  the 
of  the  earth.    Kvery  long  continued  rain  com 
of  the  powerful  meciianical  effects  of  water  on 
mce  of  the  earth.    The  precipitated  water  pe 
the  surface,  then  flows  alone  mixed  with  the  ■ 
the  soil,  and  in  its  course  forms  small  water- 
and  occasions  considerable  changes  in  the  fat 
and  the  declivities  of  mountains.     As  it  rain 
considerable  portion  of  the  Tear,  and  as  e* 
carries  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  the  m 
obvious  clianges  must  in  this  manner  be 
the  surface  of  the  globe.    Thimder-rtornv.  — 
spouts,  although  more  unconunon  phen 
tliice  more  considerable  changes,  and 
alone,  or  when  their  waters  join  or  low 
These  depri\  e  wliole  districts  of  their  soil  m 
nick  ;  they  sometimes  even  form  small  rati 


break  down  and  carry  away  great 
that  wen*  either  formerly  much 
form  as  to  be  easily  overpowered  bv  i 
changes  take  place  in  the  low        L 
vastly  more  considerable  in  the 

Tlie  thaw-floods  that  lake  pbk..  -~ 
towards  the  end  of  winter  ami  begi 
and  in  mountainous  districts  during 
still  greater  changes  on  the  surfacr  ok 
Their  effects  are  truly  frightful,  parti 
accompanied  with  rain.     ThrderlnritleJ 
tries,  over  which  water  fl'-ws.  are  leas 
than  in  high  coimtrirs  ;  ami  besides,  the 
extend  itself  farther  in  low  and  flat 
its  destmying  effects  are  diminished  in  i 
mountainous  countries,  on  the  roi 
much  greater  than  in  flat  coantrir*. 
coinpn'sxfd  into  narrow  mrky  valleys ; 
lows,  that  rain  floods  mint  be  more 


or  of 


in  wis  manner ;  ior  many  ami  very  ex- 
ys  are  formed  by  mouutain  groups  dis- 
rcoiar  form,  as  is  the  case  in  Bohemia, 
ansylvania,  &c.  ;  others  by  the  original 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  some  by  the 
sition  of  formations,  and  others  by  the 
great  rents, 

observed,  that  numerous  rents  and  fis- 
e  fall  of  great  masses  of  mountains,  take 
floods  or  wet  seasons.  These  falls  are 
ither  by  the  weight  of  the  masses  being 
the  great  quantity  of  absorbed  water,  or 
lished  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  rock 
tie  same  cause,  or  by  the  splitting  of  great 
seting  of  water,  or  any  other  ]>ower  that 
e  continuity  of  the  rock,  and  favours  its 
ito  different  masses.  The  fall  of  rocks  is 
vied  by  the  softening  and  removal  of 
-ata  or  beds  by  means  of  water. 
isses  sometimes  interrupt  the  course  of 
hus  form  lakes.  These  lakes  in  their 
force  a  passage  through  this  enclosing 
sometimes  so  suddenly  as  to  deluge  and 


sures,  uecause  uiese  auow  uie  water  to  taiier  more 
easily,  and  favour  the  separation  of  the  masses  when 
the  water  expands  during  the  process  of  freesing. 
Hence  we  find  no  species  of  rock  more  changed  by 
the  effects  of  frost  than  basalt  and  porphyry  shite. 

The  chemical  effects  of  water,  particularly  the 
destroying  effects,  depend  on  the  kind  of  rock  over 
which  it  flows  ;  for  some  allow  water  to  act  on  them 
chemically,  others  do  not.  Limestone,  gypsum,  and 
rock-salt,  are  more  particularly  acted  on  by  water 
than  most  other  rocks. 

By  this  agency  of  water,  the  height  of  limestone 
and  gypsum  mountains  is  gradually  diminished,  caves 
are  excavated  in  them,  and  the  water  of  such  coun- 
tries is  much  impregnated  with  gypseous  and  calca- 
reous matters.  The  rock-salt  which  occurs  in  lulls  of 
gypsum,  is  often  dissolved  by  tlie  water,  and  thus 
cavities  of  considerable  magnitude  are  formed ;  and 
by  the  continued  action  of  die  water  on  the  gypsum, 
the  cavities  increase  in  size,  until  the  superincumbent 
pressure  Incomes  too  great,  and  then  the  roof  falls 
in  and  forms  those  remarkable  funnel-shaped  hollows 
so  often  observed  in  gypsum  countries. 
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sited  cm  the  surface  of  the  iaml,  in  lakes,  rivers,  on 
<>ohsis,  or  on  the  bottom  «»f  the  sea.  During  land 
floods,  the  water  does  not  always  convey  its  mechani- 
«dly  mixed  parts  to  riven  ;  oil  the  contrary  it  often 
ilfposiU's  them  in  hollow  places.  Those  panicles  tluit 
i  each  rivers,  tbnn  sand-bunks,  particularly  in  slow- 
f  owing  rivers.  Very  extensive  mechanical  formations 
;ire  daily  taking  place  on  the  coasts,  und  even  in  Mine 
places  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Uteui,  by  tin* 
waters  of  the  ocean.  In  the  Baltic  or  Kast  sea, 
many  appearances  of  this  kind  are  to  lie  observed. 
Thus  the  bay  of  Pultiaka,  which  was  navigated  with 
lioats  within  the  memory  of  man,  is  now  filled  up  and 
covered  with  grass.  Several  harbours  in  Lapland 
tliat  fonnerly  admitted  ve>scls,  an>  now  three  or  Ibtir 
thousand  paces  from  the  sea  ;  and  at  M  el  singor  there 
»re  iron  works  in  places  which  were  covered  by  the 
sea  about  eighty  years  ago.  The  whole  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  ot  Prussia  appears  to  have  been 
formed  in  this  manner ;  it  is  said  that  the  sea  reached 
us  faros  Culm  within  the  period  of  human  history. 
The  city  of  Dautzic,  several  hundred  years  ago,  was 
close  on  the  sea-shore. 

Similar  appearances  occur  on  other  coasts.  He- 
tweeii  the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Zealand  in  Holland, 
there  is  a  great  sand-hank  where  opfiosite  currents 
meet,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  bank  will  in  time 
form  an  island,  and  probably  even  an  isthmus.  Much 
of  the  country  of  the  Tinted  Provinces  lias  been  pro- 
duced by  the  forming  action  of  the  >ea. 

A  great  portion  of  the  flat  country  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees,  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  the  whole  tract  of  country 
from  Pisa  to  Leghorn,  is  a  formation  of  the  same 
nature. 

In  those  parts  of  the  sea  where  its  waters  are  but 
little  agitated,  similar  forming  effects  are  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Where  marine  currents  flow  rapidly,  and  near  the 
const,  they  exert  a  destroying  power,  but  when  they 
act  at  a  distance,  a  forming  power. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  sea  alone,  without  the. 
aid  of  rivers,  arc  far  less  beneficial.  When  the  tea- 
coast  is  low,  and  the  bottom  consists  of  sand,  the  waves 
pudi  this  silk!  to  wan  Is  the  si  ion*,  where,  at  every 
remix  of  the  tide,  it  Incomes  partially  dried  ;  and 
the  winds,  which  almost  always  blow  from  the  sen, 
drift  up  some  portion  of  it  u|mhi  the  bench,  liy 
this  means  ttuun.\t  or  ranges  of  low  sand-hills  arc 
formed  aloiit:  the  coast.  These,  if  not  fixed  by  the 
growth  of  suitable  plants,  either  sown  by  nature,  or 
planted  by  human  industry,  woidd  he  gradually, 
but  certainly  carried  towards  the  interior,  covering 
up  the  fertile  plains  with  their  sterile  particles,  and 
rendering  them  unfit  for  the  Irabitation  of  mankind, 
because  the  same  winds  which  carried  the  loose  dry 
sal  id  from  the  shore  to  form  the  downs,  would  neces- 
sarily continue  to  drift  that  which  is  at  the  summit 
further  towards  the  land.  (>u  the  east  cou-t  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  many  of  the  islands,  there  are  striking 
« Herts  of  this  kind.  The  sinds  of  the  Lybian  desert 
have  left  no  lands  capable  of  tillage  on  any  part  of 
tiie  western  banks  of  the  Nile  not  slicltered  by 
moiuitaiiis.  Summits  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
buried  by  these  sands  still  appear  externally. 

^ea-salt  affords  us  examples  of  the  chemical  furm- 
»«••  cffrVt  of  water,  ns  is  exemplified  in  the  lakes  of 
i'ie  Tauritle.  in  Southern  .\fricn,  and  many  other 
places.  W  e  then*  observe  beds  of  salt  formed  by 
precipitation  from  the  waters  of  the  lakes ;  and 
MnnHinics  the.se  bed*  alternate  with  others  of  clay 
and  loam,  and  vary  much  in  their  dt-gnf*  of  inclina- 
l  ion.  Itiijr  iron -ore.  which  is  funning  daily,  is  another 
t  t.nupleof  the  same  kind  of  formation.  Morass-on*  ; 
-(•upiiiuco  ii!tciu,i!e»  in  Iwdi  with  p«at  ;  mid  Mvantp 


ore  sometime*  occurs  in  thin  beds,  cuvrr* 
compact  kind*  of  peat.  Peat  iurll  may 
as  one  of  ilie  substance*  formed  b 
agency. 

'Ihe  vast  accumulate  on*  «.f  calcunU 
limestone  caws,  as  in  tin »*e  of  Derbyshire 
I  In:  Fichtelgebirge,  Anti|inrus,  (Gibraltar.  . 
alvj  to  Uie  c  hcmical  formal  loirs,  (.'ale  sin 
usually  in  enclosed  space;*,  wliereas  calc-ti 
in  o|M'ii  spaces.  This  sulisUtnre  i«  oVpu 
time*  in  craves,  and  frequently  in  ns»ur 
veins,  which  are  in  this  manner  filled  will 
pact  calc-Miiter,  and  sometimes  even  with 
calc->»j.ar.  Calc-tuH  i>  formed  by  raJcan 
emptying  themselves  into  hollows,  and  th 
an  opportunity  for  the  deposition  ot'  Uieir 
contents.  Near  (  aiistadt  in  Wirtemhtnf 
this  kind  iiicni.<.t  every  thing  in  Lhrir  v 
caic-tun",  which  approaches  more  or  le-s  to 
If  such  streams  now  into  situations  when 
has  repose  and  time  to  deposite  its  calrareo 
calcareous  beds  or  strata  are  formed,  mbi 
or  less  porous.  This  porosity  is  inrresk 
land,  by  Uie  tuff  mixing  with  reeds  and 
beds  of  this  substance  tkeletons  of  exiu 
|»etls  are  met  with. 

Drs/roytHi;  ttntl  fvrmimg  rffriin  ttf/ir*  - 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  means  ei 
nature  in  producing  volcanic  fire,  we  can  j 
effects  of  the  changes  it  is  capable  of  prod 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  W  hen  a  volcano 
itself  after  some  shocks  of  an  earthquake. 
itself  an  opening.  Stone*  and  ashe>  are  i 
great  distance,  and  lava  is  vomited  forth, 
fluid  part  of  the  lava  runs  in  long  streams  w 
fluid  port  if  >n  slops  at  the  edge  of  the  ope 
it  all  round,  and  forms  a  line  terminated  K 
Thus  volcanoes  accumulate  substances  on 
that  were  formerly  buried  deep  in  the  h* 
earth,  after  having  changed  or  modified 
or  appearances,  ami  raise  them  into  now 
these  means,  they  have  formerly  covered  ' 
t*i  the  comincnt>,  and  have  suddenly  prodt 
tains  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  ch a nires  wluch  earthquakt  s  prodi 
earth's  surface  form  an  im|Kiriant  coosi* 
geology.     Werner  distingublus  two  kin» 
quakes.    Some,  he  >ays,  appear  to  be  cube 
a  {articular  volcano,  and  to  have  their  fc 
same  region  as  ii.    They  are  oidy  fell  to  tJ 
of  a  few  leagues  around,  ami  their  pan 
aluu»st  always  connected  with  those  of 
( Ither*,  which  ap|>ear  to  liave  their  forte 
greater  deptli,  and  whose  effects  are  nror 
are  projiagated  to  immense  distances  wan 
celerity,  aial  are  fell  almost  at  the  saa 
[* tints  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  e 
Some  of  tlte  latter,  however,  approach 
and  are.  still  coiuiected  with  volcanic  r 
Thus,  during  the  earthquake  which  arena 
in  the  year  I'-Iti,  and  which  was  one 
terrible    that   has    been    recorded,  ft 
o]iened  in  one  night,  and  the  agiutiob  M 
ceased. 

If  in  the  more  violent  we  include  the  si 
tat  ions  of  (he  earth's  surface  in  partirul 
earthquakes  may  be  said  to  be  universal  o 
and  we  may  affirm  that  no  considerable 
entirely  exempted  from  them.  Sandy  d 
fertile  regions,  primitive,  secondarv.  an 
lulls,  extensive  plains,  and  eien  mar  i 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  IL* 
protection  against  these  destructive  ,, 
which  are  equally  prevalent  in  cold,  in  i 
and  in  tropical  cliiuato.     They  are.  Fwat 


shocks  of  an  earthquake,  consisting 
r  heaving*  and  horizontal  undulations, 
Luce  rents  in  houses,  moving  light 
d,  as  articles  of  furniture.  Persons 
rith  the  phenomenon,  or  who  do  not 
i  the  subterraneous  noise  resembling 
iccompanies  it,  feel  unsteady  while  in 
particularly  when  sitting,  and  believe 
«d  with  a  sudden  giddiness.  The 
1  gradually  to  be  more  violent,  and 
ery  easily  perceived  even  by  the  in- 
nen  the  most  substantial  buildings  are 
ieces,  and  the  inhabitants  buried  be- 
ns ;  while  buildings  of  a  lighter  con- 
nly  rent,  and  very  slender  reed  huts 
1  exposed  to  destruction.  In  some 
ming,  or  as  it  were  trituration,  sur- 
ion.  Hence,  for  the  plainest  reasons, 
roils  to  remain  in  houses  or  inhabited 
en  the  fields  and  mountains  themselves 
t  security,  inasmuch  as  the  fields  fre- 
e  places  open  into  fissures,  and  are 
while  mountains  are  not  only  rent. 


fk/mvi    v  ^^%m 


shock.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  agitations  were 
noticed  in  lake  Ontario,  in  October,  1755.  During 
the  earthquake  at  Lima,  1586,  a  wave  of  the  sea 
rose  eighty-four  feet  high  in  the  harbour  of  Callao. 
During  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria  in  1783,  the  sea 
not  only  overflowed  the  coast  and  drowned  many 
people,  but  was  in  general  so  much  agitated  that  the 
guns  on  ship-board  sprang  from  the  deck  to  a  height 
of  several  inches. 

Besides  the  common  operations  of  earthquakes 
already  mentioned,  others  occur  that  do  not  imme- 
diately succeed  the  concussions,  and  therefore  happen 
less  frequently.  To  these  belong  the  sliding  down 
of  parts  of  mountains,  as  at  Dobratch  in  1345,  and 
the  falling  together  of  two  mountains  in  Jamaica  in 
1692,  by  which  the  bed  of  a  river  was  dammed  up. 
In  the  latter  place,  a  part  of  a  mountain  slid  down 
and  covered  many  plantations;  the  city  of  Port 
Royal  sunk  to  the  depth  of  eight  fathoms ;  and  a 
plain  of  1000  acres  fell  in,  with  all  buildings  upon  it. 

The  magnitude  of  rents  formed  by  earthquakes 
vary  from  a  few  feet  to  many  fathoms  in  extent. 
Thev  have  either  a  direction  which  is  nearly  straight 
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dislriel  of  l'lais:iio  n  rem.  tit'  nearly  a  mill'  in  length.  ] 
(Hit*  hundred  aud  five  feet  hroad,  and  thirty  feet  deep 
opened  ;  mill  in  fflit-  siiiiiff*  district  two  gulfs  ahm*,  one 
at  Or/.nlli.  three i piart crs  of  a  milt*  lony,  our  hundred 
ami  filly  feet  broad,  anil  nlioiit  one  hundred  feet 
deep  ;  iiiiil  numhf-r.  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  milt1  lon^. 
alxiut  thirty  tret  hroad, and  two  hundred  and  tveiit)- 
five  feet  deep.  I  lion  relates  that  in  the  earthquake 
of  171(1,  in  Peru,  a  rent  took  place,  which  was  two 
miles  and  a  lialf  hum.  and  four  or  five  feet  wide. 
These  rents  sometime  close  again ;  thus,  in  the  year 
l<;!)2,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  during  nn  earth- 
quake, tlie  ground  heaved  like  a  fouling  sea,  aiul 
was  traversed  l>y  numerous  rents,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  whirl i  were  often  s*'4*n  at  a  time  opening  aikl 
closing  rapidly  again. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  hind  is  fractured  and  thou 
traversed  with  vast  rents,  by  earthquake*,  tluit  i na- 
tion of  the  land  will  in  some  places  sink  and  in 
others  rise,  and  this  not  once  but  several  limes  in 
the  same  place.  In  the  year  1772,  during  an  erup- 
tion of  tine  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Java,  the 
ground  licgun  to  sink,  and  a  great  part  of  the  vol- 
cano, and  jKirt  of  the  iieighliouriiig  country,  estimated 
to  lie  fifteen  miles  long  and  six  miles  broad,  was 
swallowed  up.  During  the  earthquake  at  Lislnm  in 
l7or>,  a  new  quay  entirely  disappeared;  thousand** 
of  the  inhabitants  hail  taken  shelter  on  it,  to  In*  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  tottering  and  falling  huildiiurs, 
when  suddenly  the  quay  sunk  down  villi  is  ll.on- 
sinds  of  human  l>eiii«s.  ami  not  one  of  their  dead 
bodies  ever  floated  to  the  surface.  In  the  year  lti!>3?, 
during  an  earthquake  in  Jamaica,  a  tract  of  laud 
about  a  thousand  acres  in  extent  sank  down  in  less 
than  a  minute,  and  the  sea  immediately  took  its  place. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  island  several  large  tracts 
with  their  whole  population  were  swallowed  up.  and 
a  lake  appeared  in  their  place  covering  uImivc  a 
thousand  acres.  Numerous  examples  of  the  uprais- 
ing of  the  laud  by  earthquakes  might  be  given  ;  we 
stuiil  enumerate  a  few  of  them.  On  the  llHh  No 
vemher,  1S'J2.  a  most  dreadful  earthquake  visited 
the  coast  of  Chili  ;  the  shock  was  felt  at  the  same 
time  throughout  a  space  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  from  imrth  to  south.  When  the  country  around 
Valparaiso  was  examined  ou  the  morning  after  the 
shock,  it  was  found  thai  the  entire  tine  of  coast,  for 
the  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  was  raised 
above  its  former  1cm  1.  'lhe  area  over  which  this 
upraising  took  place  was  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  square  miles:  the  rise  upon  the  coast  was 
from  two  to  four  feet ;  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in- 
land, it  was  estimated  from  five  to  seven  feet.  On 
the  18th  of  March  in  the  year  1790,  at  St  Maria  di 
Niscomi.  some  miles  from  Terrain iovo,  near  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily,  a  loud  subterranean  noise  was  heard 
under  the  town  just  mentioned,  and  the  day  after 
earthquakes  were  felt  ;  then  the  ground  gradually 
sunk  down  for  a  circumference  of  three  Italian  mile", 
during  seven  shocks,  and  in  one  place  to  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet ;  as  the  subsidence  was  unequal,  rents 
were  formed,  some  of  which  were  so  wide  that  they 
could  not  lie  leaj>ed  over:  this  gradual  sinking  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  mouth!  About  the  miildle 
of  this  period  an  opening  took  place  in  the  subsiding 
hind.  alKiut  three  feet  in  diameter;  through  which 
continued  to  flow,  for  three  hours,  a  stream  of  mud. 
whirh  covered  a  space  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet 
bnuid  ;  the  mud  was  saltish  and  composed  of  chalky 
marl  and  a  viscid  clay,  villi  fragments  of  crystalline 
Limestone  ;  it  smell  of  sulphur  and  )<etroleum.  On 
the  Kith  June,  INI!),  at  (  utch  in  Itoiiduy.  a  violent 
earthquake  took  place,  during  whi<h.  independent 
of  other  cluing!' s.  ilic  eastern  and  u'auost  aUtndoiM'd 
«haiuicl  of  the  Indus  was  much  altered:  this  estuary  | 


was.  hrfore  the  earthquake.  ffrd:di>  at   link;*.*, 
being  onl)  a  foot  deep  when  the  tide  *a\  at  rWt  j;«1 
at  flooil  trde  never  more  than  sis  fen  :   but  it  tk 
dcfjM'iied  at  the  fort  of  LiH'kpnt.ntif  r  t.'-e  eanhqiake, 
to  more  tlian  eiqhlee  n  feet  at  low  we.ier.  »h«iwimr  thai 
a  considerable  depression  I, ail  ink  en   p.are.     The 
cJuniiiel  of  (he  ri\er  lluiui  was  ^»  nm,  ti  sunk  thai. 
instead  of  beini;  dry  as  before,  during  iluil  \modU 
the  jeiir,  it  was  no  longer  fundable  •  xcrpt 
place;  mid  it  is  n'liuirkeil  by  Captain  Mara 
— and  the  oliscrvaticn  in  of  high  geological 
as  connected  with  the  formation  of  vaJlej*,  of  rrtrr 
districts,  &c. — "  should  the  water  continue  ihiuaga- 
oui  the  year,  we  may  pcrlui|*  >re  an  inland  navigs- 
tiou  nhmg  the  northern  nImhv  of  ( 'utrii ;  which,  faa 
si  one  anchors.  &c,  still  to  lie  seen,  and  the  t  radii  m 
of  the  country.  1  1ielie\e  to  have  existed  at  mm  fir- 
mer peril n I."    Sindree,  a  small  mud  furl  nud  vil^p 
belonging  to  the  ditch  government,  situated  vWrr 
the  II iiiiii  joins  the  Indus,  wa>  overflowed  at  the  list 
of  the  shock.     The  |<eople  escaped  with  dificafcy, 
kikI  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  wall* 
seen  above  water.     In  the  year  17941,  in  the  Ci 
cos,  during  an  earthquake,  a  portion  of  o 
sunk, and  left  a  lake  800  yards  iii diameter,  and  i 
eighty  to  an  hundred  feet  deep :  it  was  a  }«rt  of  the 
forest  of  Ar'q-ao  which  sunk,  and  Uir  trre> 
green  for  sfviral  mouths  under  water. 

Tor  a  further  account  of  the  general 
the  earth,  and  of  its  surface,  we  refer  to  the 
Eftrth*  Mount/linn.  Sm.slir.  Itirrrg,  (i tuners, 
*ft/i*-n\  fJurt/tf/f/fiAn,  /V#/fVi/f«r«,  &c. 

Me  shall  now  proceed  to  some  more  partinuv  it- 
marks  ou  the  comjtoiwnt  jarts  of  tlie  taruYt 
or  covering.     '1  his  consists  cliiefly  of  vanuai 
of  rock  und  mountain  umu»m-s.  more  or  lessen 
Hocks  may  be  di\ided  into  hoitio^eoeous. 
liomogeneous,    lietenigeneoiis    or   cuaapouaj 
nients,  loose  mountain  rocks,  and  mail 

mogeneous  rocks,  as  quart*,  limestone. 

lielong  to  the  simple  mineral  species.  In  the 
ently  homogeneous  nicks,  several  species  are 
in  such  minute  particles,  and  with  so  o 
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n.-xion,  that  the  piirts  cannot  be  distincvu^* 
eye ;  as  in  the  case  of  b:t<alt,  kc.     Id  the  - 
geneous  rocks,  the  com i -orient  ports 
easily  iiistiiiii«iislutl.  acconliug  tocirv , 
for  example,  the  qua rtx.  feldsjtir.  andn.««,« 
Kocks  consisting  of  confused  fragments,  as  r 
stmie,  Im'ccia.  ^c.,  nie  made  up  of 
and  mi  up  led  pieces  of  stones,  held 
of  a  uniform  paste,  like  themselves  in 
generally  of  a  dilTerent  composition, 
ami  tine  gravel,  sand  and  loam,  are  ail 
the  mechauittil  division  of  large 
decomposition  or  disintegration  from  the 
air,  moisture.  &c,  or  from  the  continued 
streams  of  water,  torrenls,  &r.     A  pnitknlar  a| 
in  the  mineral  kingikim  belongs  to  Use 
minerals  produced  by  the  instruction  of  i 
of  the  vegetable  world,  constituting  the 
cies  of  cool.     In  regard  to  structure, 
talliue,   liranular,  slaty,  compact,  |M«nhj 
amygilalokial.    Tlie  crystalline  gnura       r 
sist  of  small  crystalline  or  angula.    , 
together  by  the  process  of  common  er\ 
In  slaty  nM-ks,  the  mass  splits  into  tJ 
layers.     Kocks  an*  cvlleil  n#m/>fr^f,  of  \  , 

partk'les   wear  a  luiiform  ap|iearaiir«. 
assume  no  particular  forms.     I'orpliy        •«. 
sent  a  compact  and  homogeneous  tar**...*  v. 
imbedded  other  minerals,  in  the  fo 
crystals  or  grains.     Some  rocks  roaUu. . 
irregular  cavities,  which  are  eitlier  em 
or  wholly  filled  with  mineral  substances »*•* 


—in  which  respect  they  are  called 
ilar t  spherical,  &c.  By  the  position  of 
ntood  their  place  in  the  general  ar- 
the  rocky  masses  which  form  the  ex- 
ir  of  the  earth.  The  position  of  rocks 
wmable,  unconformable,  or  overlying. 
f  rocks  is  said  to  be  conformable,  when 
lie  strata  of  a  rock  lying  upon  another, 
ame  appearance  and  arrangement  as 
one  upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  uncon- 
1  the  rocks  which  lie  upon  older  forma- 
%  different  appearance  of  strata  from 
y  being  different  in  dip  or  direction, 
is  overlying,  when  the  strata  of  the 
conceal  from  the  view  the  position  of 
»w.  Alternating  position  is  when  two 
of  rocks  lie  upon  each  other  in  re- 
iioii,  and  thereby  indicate  a  coiitempo- 
i.  Parallel  formations  are  when  difler- 
Lernately  take  each  the  place  of  the 
particular  situation  of  minerals,  their 
►stiion,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
tions.  are  of  great  importance.     The 


or  of  rocks.  Many  deposits  contain  both.  (For  an 
account  of  petrifications,  see  Organic  Remains.) 
The  substances  of  which  the  subjects  of  these  re- 
markable changes  consist,  are  chiefly  calcareous,  less 
frequently  siliceous,  or  combustible  minerals;  also 
ores.  The  presence  of  petrifactions,  especially  in 
rocks  of  new  or  later  formation,  is  a  circumstance  of 
great  importance  in  a  geological  point  of  view; 
bince,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  them,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  successive  generations  or  creations 
of  animal  species,  such  as  are  not  now  living  any 
where,  are  found  buried  in  rocks,  in  such  order  that 
similar  or  related  species  are  found  in  rocks  and 
situations  of  a  similar  character ;  and  that  they  differ 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  antiquity  of  the  rock 
formations  in  which  they  occur.  And  in  this  manner 
a  ground  is  afforded  for  solid  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  antiquity,  or  period  of  formation,  of  many  kinds 
of  rocks.  See  Plate  40  for  a  geological  map  of  Europe. 
Divisions  of  Time  in  the  Formation  of  Mountains, 
and  the  Classification  of  Rocks.  The  circumstances 
of  the  relative  position  of  rocks,  enable  us  to  form 
some  comparisons  between  them,  in  regard  to  their 
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get  her,  they  always  lie  m u lor  the  secondary  ruck*. 
at'<l  are  hence  supposed  to  luive  been  formed  U'fore 
thrni.     Hut  although,  in  their  relative  situation,  the 
primitive  rocks  are  always  lowest,  yet,  when  second- 
ury  rocks  are  ulisent,  the  primitive  often  ap}>cnr  ut 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  ami  ilo.  in  fact,  constitute 
the  simiitiiK  ttf  the  greater  |iart  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains.      When   primitive   rock*  are   stratified,   the 
si  nit  a  are  seldom  horizontal :  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  often  highly  inclined,  ami  sometimes  nearly  or 
quite  vertical.     Hut  whether  tliese  strata  were  i>ri- 
ginnlly  inclined,  or  whellicr,  subsequently  to  their 
formation,  (hey  were  clianged  fnim  a  horizontal  to 
an  incline* I  position,  by  the  action  of  some  powerful 
ninse,  is  a  question  on  which  the  most  distinguished 
geologists  ore  divided  in  on'mion.     The  tranxition 
wit*  hear,  aUo,  some  resemnlmice  to  tlie  primitive : 
but  there   is   less  distinctness  of  their  comjKineiiL 
jmrts,  and  among  them  we  meet  the  first  occiutciu** 
of  organic  remains  of  animals  previously  existing. 
In  the  secondary  or  newest  format  Sons  of  rocks,  we 
find  many  and  various  remains  of  a  former  nice  of 
inhabitants  of  the  world.     We  ran  trace  meclianical 
o(ienitioiis  in  the  growth  of  iikK  rocks  of  this  class, 
and  also  the  fragments  of  older  rocks  in  the  com- 
jhhiihI  structures  met  with  among  them.     They  an* 
earthy,  and  not  crystalline,  in  their  structure,  and 
the  calcareous  earth  predoini nates  in  their  coui]K>si- 
tion.     Though  sometimes  found  on  the  summits  of 
primitive  mountains,  they  are  usually  phi  ceil  on  tlie 
declivities  of  these  mountains,  or  at  their  feet,  or 
under  the  intervening  valleys  or  plains.     Deposits 
of  atones,  gravel,  sand,  rlay,  earth,  &c,  are  called 
diluvial,  when  they  are  so  extensive  us  to  cover  large 
portions  of  the  earth,  and  as  to  1m*  evidently  the  re. 
salts  of  floods  of  water,  nil  ling  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  earth ;   itllitrinl,  wlien  they  are  limited   in 
extent,  and  may  he  ascribed  to  the  operation  of 
causes  now  iii  action,  as  the  sea,  rivers,  rains,  &c. 
The  clarification  of  rocks  is  either  raineralogiral  or 
geological.     The  former,  restinjf  upon  the  actual 
composition  of  rocks,  must,  of  course,  take  a  form  and 
oilier  of  arrangement  quite  different  from  the  latter, 
in  which  their  relative  position  mid  inferred  compara- 
tive age*  form  the  basis  of  the  system.  In  the  arraiice- 
meutH  founded  upon  elementary  composition,  or  other 
miiHTological  [mints  of  similarity,  rocks  are  often 
found,  in  near  relation  and  approximation,  which 
hcloii<£  to  periods  of  formation  tor  remote  from  each 
other ;  and  older  and  more  recent  formations  of  rocks 
often  present  striking  similarities,  in  composition  and 
other  respects,  from  which  their  relative  ages  could 
not  by  any  means  Ik;  inferred.     In  opposition  or  con- 
tradistinction to  this,  may  he  regarded  the  gcogiiostic 
or  geological  arrangement  of  rocks,  which  attempt* 
to  follow  the  order  in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  liccu  formed.     The  following  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  general  grounds  of  geological  opinions 
and  systems.     All  writers  u|mu  this  subject  agree  in 
this :  tliat  there  are  evident  marks  of  at  least  three 
distinct  revolutions  or  changes,  which  liave  been 
co-extensive  with  the  surface  of  (he  earth,  and  which 
occurred  previously  to  the  earth's  assuming  its  pre- 
sent form  ;  by  which  the  order  of  tilings  was  wholly 
changed,  ami  nil  creatures  living  at  such  iieriud  en- 
tirely destroyed  ;  mid  which  have  been  followed,  in 
each  ca*e.  by  a  new  organization  of  things  partially, 
hut  not  wholly,  similar  to  the  preceding:.     Various 
circumstances  seem,  also,  to  ren-ier  it  as  probable, 
that  mnn  was  not  a  witness  of  any  of  these  changes, 
but  that  it  w;:s  alter  the  hist  of  them  that  he  was 
nuuilMTcd  among  the  inhabitants-  of  the  earth  : — and 
it  follows  of  course,  from  this,  tkit  the  flood  of  which 
tradition*;  exist  in  all  <-ouiiiries.  is  not  one  of  those 
.ilhi'led  lo.     As  each  race  of  organic  il  Im  ings  was 


successively  overwhelm^  d  by  Uial  d**^ 
motion,  which  was  to  terminate  ill  the  1 
new  covering  for  the  earth,  various 
left,  and  are  still  to  be  recognised,  * 
the  form  and  size  of  thote  h>si  ram  of 
show  them.  wilh  few  exceptions,  to  In 
diilerent  fn mi  the  races  at  prevent 
These  remains  give  lb  distinct  account* 
who  then  inhabited  this  earth,  as  we 
they,  unfortunately,  give  ui  no  dfotin 
the  events,  which  terminated  in  a  rfaan 
'ive  to  them.  In  this  resprct,  they 
gigantic  architectural  and  other  arid 
which  are  found  in  Asia  and  Anrrk 
ilate  from  a  jieriod.  and  belong  to  a  I 
we  have  no  oUier  tidings, — the  impc 
tainin?  which,  only  renders  their  insqiet 
interesting  Tlie  races  of  being*  wti 
destroyed,  lie  in  the  upper  strata  vi  th 
their  predecessors  are  buried  for  benej 
present  cliaracteristics  sufficient  to  nai 
tiiera.  The  first,  or  Umisc  wluch  are  : 
the  lowest  points  in  tlie  earth,  diner 
those  which  now  exUt.  and  show  that 
which  were  then  established  among  th 
the  earth,  were  quite  imTereM  from  th 
ing.  Writers  nrc,  also,  n  creed  in  lhi« 
ously  to  the  existence  ol  those  rare* 
mains  we  were  just  speaking,  and  whi 
1  perfection,  were  so  inferior  to  tlie  pi 
animals,  this  planet  was  waste  and  vu 
existed  in  a  fluid  fonu,  at  least  tlkose  p 
stituting  the  primitive  rocks,  and  tba 
solid  Ivy  crystallization.  Tlie  spheroid 
earth,  which  is  flattened  at  the  poles, 
nouiena  presented  by  tlie  internal  stro 
mountains,  nflbrd  strong  grounds  for  I 
the  moss  of  which  they  were  formed. ' 
when  it  began  to  become  solid,  aid 
so  before  its  |«arts  could  entirely  ■ 
order  of  arrangement.  See  UreiilajK 
geology.  ( hie  of  the  most  valuable  w 
subject  is  that  of  Ilumhoiili  upon  the  re 
of  rocks  in  the  two  hemisphere!.  We 
to  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Geological  ? 
uVmi.  commenced  in  1K07,  and  I-ea 
t eristics  of  Rocks,  published  at  He*, 
See,  also,  t'tivier's  Thrftry  of  the  Ear 
by  R.  Jameson,  Kdmburgh,  1*17  ;  Lyt 
»f  Grulikgy%  3fl  edition,  J<oiidon.  •a'M. 
U  rami  He  I'enn's  <i  eulogy;  l>e  la 
Manual,  3d  edit.,  Lomlnu,  1R3.B,  «^< 
Hrlhfuier  IHlMrkinte%  2  vols.  4to.  lumdr 
(JKOMANCY  is  called,  by  Cotgra 
wnt/f  btf  wtints  art//  circles  m  the  earft 
his  traaslation  of  rattan's  (Jeomanrie 
the  midille  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ac 
j  151)1),  says  :—•*<; eomancie  »  a  arii 
,  which  coiisLsteth  of  points,  ]*rickes.  ■ 
!  instead  of  tlie  foure  elements,  and  of  ti 
j  planets  of  heaven,  called  the 
Iwcaiise  in  times  past  H  wk 
hen-after  declare.  And  thus  every  pi 
a  stnrrc,  and  every  line  an  element,  as 
the  foure  quarters  of  tlie  worloV.  that 
Fast,  \Ve*t.  Smith,  and  North.  Whe* 
•  to  know,  that  geomanck"  is  moe  > 
!  astrokejie.  aihl  a  thmi  mean,  that  is  i 
pat  ing  of  two.  which  i<  alqneny.  Gi 
j  of  fy,  a  (Srreke  uorde  which 
!  mttnrir,  which  is  to  say,  knowledge.  < 
.  more  |  rojirrly,  it  is  derived  of  ey*  and 
|  si^nifieth  know  leilge  of  earthly  things 
of  the  superior  bodies  of  the  foure  i 
sc:n  eu  planets,  and  of  tlie  twelve  sign 
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auy  Iv  made  on  tiit  tan])  M  on  while 
cat  any  other  thing  wlirreou  il  inay  cum- 
done,  m  that  ill.'  prickes  and  lines  mr.y 
llie  beginning  and  original  of  this  arte 
he  Indians  which  Ibiunl  it  before  till' 
owned.  II  may  be  practised  whenso- 
iuu  will,  according  to  tlie  demand  Unit 
I  night  or  day,  fair  weather  or  fowle, 
I*."  One  of  the  oldest  writers  on  geo- 
Id  he  Pbilo  Gml-Riri.  Cornelius  Agripjai, 
aoUcn  in  his  work  De  occulta  Phitoso 
%  an  eipress  tract,  lie  Geomanlia,  of 
wki  witli  much  honesty  in  it  production 
an,  lie  f'mittitc  UrientiaTiim:—"  I  have 

■  certain  book  of  geomamtie.  far  tliflcr- 
other.  but  no  lease  superstitious,  false, 

t,  I  wyll  sty,  lyirisr."  (Sandford's  truus- 
)  In  a  subsequent  chapter  (36),  lie  ibs- 
•a  tans  o[  geronaticy  :  "  All  they  whirl 
do  aflirnie,  Uiat  geomancie  is  the  daugh. 
i*ie,  whereof  we  liave  spoken  in  arith- 
«5t  rashioneth  certain  figure.--  oUribuied 
air  «fnes  by  which  they  divine.  There 
er  kind  of  geomancie  which  Almadul  the 
mfciced  and  brought  in,  the  which  doth 
-uwl  conjectures  taken  of  similitudes  of 

■  of  the  earth,  of  the  moving,  cleaving, 
Mr  of  itselfe,  or  els  of  inflammation  and 
ifcundriiigs  lliat  happen,  the  whiclte  also 
■pon  vatne  superstition  of  aslrologie,  " 
iterveth  houses,  the  newe  moones,  I 
mac  of  the  starves. "     This  science  was 
d  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  was  deeply 
■■   Drydeii.  at  die  time  of  his  rifu 
•'»  Tale.    Cattnn,  whose  book  ■ 
Uonnl,  appears  to  have  been  very  largely 

Amonpolhcr  figures,  he  presents  us  with 
the  lord  of  Ferte,  when  he  was  in  love 

&  Bye  ;  one  for  the  lord  of  Lymoges,  to 
r  a  musician,  who  liad  absconded  from 
would  return  ;  one  tor  my  lord  Clermont 
resi*etin!r  his  litigated  inheritance  ;  some 
the  sale  a"itd  purchase  of  horses ;  one  to 
rbelher  the  cardinal  Trivulfce  (Trivuliio) 
eed  in  making  peace  between  the  king  of 
the  emperor  ;  one  to  determine  the  day 
le  emperor  should  quit  Nice  ;  another  to 
better  the  count  of  Novelaire  was  dead  or 
;ure  to  find  the  question  for  whicli  anotlier 
i  by  accident,  was  made  ;  others  to  dis- 
t's  thoughts,  or  to  Rial  out  their  names, 
[ratifying  to  nur  readers  to  know,  tlutl  this 
"  bo  arte  of  incliauntiii};,  as  some  may 
to  be,  or  of  divination  which  is  made  by 
relocation;  but  it  is  a  part  of  natural 
ailed  of  many  worthy  iiini  the  daughter  of 
and  the  abbreviation  lhcrcor  "     " 

groniancy   by    l^irtoloincii 
t*B  fVms/o  iidtgxrrimo  {V 


ijt/.tn-J.     The  former,  or  theoretical  gcomch  t ,  tiiitts 
m"  p.l  ii  ■  iliii'.'i-eiil  jt-h'i  1 1  u  r.  imil  re  Lilian  of  the  inngm- 

mlei  of  dimension  in  it renin  ami  deniunstra lions, 

vliich  the  latter  applies  to  i.lie  various  pui-|.i!-.s  ol 
life  in  proliEems  and  solutions.  Geometry  is  taught 
diflerent  ways;  as.  for  instance,  by  diagrams, 
icli  is  called  mnitrm-tirr  geamniri/,  or  by  thonpjili- 
ion  of  algebra  to  Jhnciision.  which  is  colled  «n«/><t- 
cat  geianeliy.  The  invention  of  this  imjioruuil  science. 
i,  iim  rjl«f,l  by  sonif  lo  the  I  liuhtcan-.  and  liuhj  Inn 
ians ;  by  others  to  ilic  Egyptians,  who  were  uLbged 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  liirir  fields,  after  the 
inuntlutionofilieNile.by  geometrical  measurements. 
According  to  Castiodoru*,  the  Egyptians  eillter 
derived  the  art  from  the  Babylonians,  or  invented  it 
after  it  was  known  to  litem,  Thales,  a  Phrmlcian, 
who  dieil  S48  B.  C,  and  Pythagoras  of  Saiuos,  who 
'  '  '  nbout  Siffi  11.  <-.,  introduced  il  from  fc'fijpl 
:e.  The  discovery  of  five  regular  j;eouie- 
trical  bodies,  the  cirfc.  tctrurdron,w'.ir,lrim,iro*aclmii 
and  dotlectttilroH,  is  ascribed  to  the  latter.  He  ilis- 
".  himself  particularly  by  the  invention  of 
die  theorem,  which  is  called  from  him  tlie  i'glhagor- 
mi  account  of  In.  inipnruml  improve  men  is. 
Ims  received  the  name  of  magiitrr  tuat/irtem.  In 
elementary  gen  me  try.  fcaidid  of  Alexandria  is  parti- 
cularly distinguished.  About  a  hundred  years  after 
him.  Archimedes  extended  the  limin  nf  geometry  by 
his  measure  of  tlie  sphere  and  the  circle.  Arisueus, 
and,  at  u  later  period,  Apollunius  of  Perga  (who 
flourished  200—3:10  Ii.  C.),  dill  muclt  fur  the  higher 
geometry.  In  Italy,  win  -it  Mir  sciences  first  revived, 
after  the  dark  ages,  several  niatheumtician*  were 
distiuguMied  ill  the  sixteenth  eentiiry  ;  the  French, 
and,  particularly,  Utc  Germans,  followed.  Justus 
liyrge  bid  tlie  foundation  uf  logarithm?,  and,  accord- 
ing tosome,  was  the  inventor  of  tin'  proportional  circle; 
others  ascribe,  the  inveiitiun  tu  lialileo.  Beinerus 
GetuiUB  Frisius,  wlto  died  in  laja.  invented  tlie  in- 
strument used  in  stirvcyiriL-,  called  the  plain  table. 
Simon  Stevin  of  iiniKcs  applied  the  decimal  m 
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ts^nf  the  magnitudes  of  dimensions.  It 
to  limgnmlry,  uceupw4  evchisively  «i 
umrtry,  occupied  wllh  planes  or  surfaces, 
•efry,  treating  of  solid  tiotlies,  their 
,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  i 
its  application  to  certain  figures,  f< 
■om  which  originate  (a.)  trigatwmelrg ,  [A.) 
Kiry,  (c.)  pvtxguHomrtry,  (./  )  cgeblnetrj 
A  us  tu  find,  from  the  dimensions  ol  certai 
a  igurr,  tltose  of  certain  otlter  parts,  by 
rlicularl;  altitudes  and  depths  are  lo  be 
Geometry  is  dividrii  into  el"» 


the  piiiti  to  Ilic  higher  seoiuctry  of  infinite 
lo84,  Leibnitz  adiiim,,!  the  seienee  by  the  invention 
of  the  dillerenlinl  cjlIi  nlii-,  and  Newton  by  Lite  theory 
'  -he  flmions.  Robert  Hoot,  who  dietl  in  1703, 
the  first  who  n.n-iilered  (In-  influence  of  the  re- 
fraction of  light  ill  measuring  heights,  l.udolph  of 
■_'culu,or  Cdlogne.  who  died  at  Leyden  in  ItiKI,  dis- 
■overed  lite  pruporiimi  lietineu  the  diameter  and  tlie 
i  n  -ii  in  ft  mice  of  tlie  circle.  In  recent  times.  Lilt' 
''reach  have  been  mast  ilniin..'iiMied  in  geometry, 
ind  have  produced  the  he-i  elementary  works  for 
ehonls  in  this  branch  ;  ns,  for  instance,  those  of 
l.egemlre  and  Mongo.  The  Germans  have  a  num- 
ber of  elementary  "or".-,  on  ■jcoiuciry,  collie  of  which 
re  excellent.     Aumni!   tlie  most   approved  iiiodern 

orks   on  tlie  elements  of   gei try,   are  those   of 

lie  lid,  as  translated  h\  Sou-on.  Ingram,  and  I'lay- 
,ir,  and  the  treatises  of  prole»sor  Leslie,  and  M. 
rgeodre,  above  nieiuiuned. 


m 


Definition/.  A  point  is  Uiat  which  has  position, 
hut  no  magnitude,  nor  dimensions;  neither  lenirth, 
breadtli,  nor  lliiekncss.  A  line,  6g.  1,  is  length, 
without  breadth  or  thickness.  A  surlace  or  su|ier- 
ficies.  fig.  M,  is  an  eitensinn  or  a  figure  of  lw.> 
iliineniions.  length  and  br "*• 


;   but  wlthoiit  thicl.- 


nrss.     A   body  or  solid,  fig.  li,  is  «  figure  of  thr. 
dimensions,  namely,  length,  breadth,  and  dentil,  ur 
thickness.     A   right  linr,   ur^  straight  line,  lies  til 
In  tie  Mine  directum,  between  itsextrciuitirs  ;  arid 
Ilir  shortest  distance  between  two  jioiiiis.      When 
line  is  mentioned  simply,  it  mruus  u  right  line. 


A  curve,  fig.  4,  continually  clirwges  its  direction 
between  its  extreme  points.  I'uruliel  line*,  fig.  G, 
are  always  ut  the  same  pcrpcndk'tilar  distance  ;  ui.. ! 
tlicy  never  meet,  though  ever  so  tiir  produced.  <ll> 
lique  linen,  fig.  0,  cHonge  iLrlr  distance,  anil  would 
meet,  if  produced  mi  tlie  side  of  llie  least  distance. 
And  an  angle  is  the  inclinnlimi  ur  opening  of  two 
lines,  AH  and  AC,  having  dill'ercnt  Jirn-tiotn  and 
meeting  in  &  point  A.  In  designating  an  angle,  the 
letter  nt  the  point  of  meeting,  is  placed  in  llie  mid- 
dle: tlius  we  say,  angle  MAC  ur  C  A  1),  but  ut 
A  B  C  or  A  C  B,  fig.  7. 


".  1).     Or  when  the  angles  un  eneli  side  are 
another,  tliey  nre  right  tingles. 


oblique  angle  is 

lines ;  sJhT  is  either  less  or  greater  lluin  _  .  _ 
angle.  An  acute  angle,  A  II  I',  Gg.  8,  Is  less  linn 
tt  right  angle.  An  obtuse  tingle,  A  DC,  fig.  u,  ' 
greater  tluui  a  right  angle.  Miijierficies  or  surfaces  i 
either  plane  or  curved.  A  plane  snperfich-s,  or 
plane,  is  that  with  which  a  right  line  may,  erery 
way,  coincide.  Or,  if  the  line  much  the  plane  it 
two  point*,  it  will  touch  it  in  every  point.  But,  i 
nut,  it  is  curved.  Plane  Ggures  an-  hounded  eitlic 
hj  right  lines  or  curves,  Plane  figures  that  an 
bounded  by  right  lines  have  names  according  to  tin 
nuinlwr  of  their  aides,  or  of  their  angles  ;  Tor  the; 
have  as  many  sides  as  anglei ;    the  least  nun  lie' 


tin  of  opposite  side*  parallel.    A  reetti 
a  parallelogram,  having  a  right  angle. 


i_.i 
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A  square,  fig.  1 1,  is  an  i^uilatenl  pa 
..iiiuigle;  laving  its  leiigdi  and  bnosltl 
rhumuuid,  fig.ld.Uanubhquesuialeil  pei 
rhmiibm,  fig.  lu,  n,  on  equilateral 
-vingallits  sides  equal,  (rat  itsaugieso 
tnipeuuiu,  fig.  17,  is  a  quadrilateral  wbm 
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which  has  one  right  angle, 
angled  triangle,  the  side  A 
angle,  h  railed  the   liypoteu 


A  uuiiT*  AIM*,  ig.10,  of  three  lidn  and  angles  is  cal- 
led n  triangle.  An  equilateral  triangle  is  that  whir* 
three  sales  ore  all  equal.  An  isosceles  triangle, 
fig.  10,  is  that  which  luis  two  sides  equal.  A  sca- 
lene triangle  is  that  whose  tliree  sides  are  all  nn- 
A  right-angled  triangle,  fig.  11,  is  thai 
■  '■  —  le,  A  11  C.  In  a  right- 
opposite  to  the  right 
r,  and  llie  other  two 
skies  are  called  the  legs  ur  sometimes  Hie  base  C  H. 
ami  perpendicular  II  A,  Oilier  triangles  are  nl)- 
liipie-angleil.  nml  are  either  obtuse  or  acute.  An 
oln use  angled  triangle,  fig,  12,  ha*i*ieoblusenii«le. 
An  Brute-angled  triangle,  fig.  13,  has  all  iLs  Uiree 
angles  acute.  A  figure  of  four  sides  and  angles  is 
Calicd  a  quadrangle,  ur  quadri lateral.  A  parallel- 
ogram, fig.  14,  ij  a  quadrilateral  which  lias  both  its 


A  trapezoid,  fig.  1 S,  ha*  only  tar  pair 
ilea  parallel.      A  diagonal  is  a  linr  jtiuui 
opposite  auglesof  a  quudrilaleraL    I'lane 
liave  more  Uian  four  skies  are,  in  gent 
polygons.      A  pentagon  is  a  lulygau  of 
a    hexagon,  of  six   sides ;  a  heptagon, 
icon, eight. j  a  nonagon,  nine;  a  dec 
undetagon,  eleven;   and  a  dudn-nei 
■*.     A  regular  polygon  has  all  its  tain 
anglcs  equal. — If  they  are  nut  both  eqna 
puns  irregular.     Any  figure  is  equi*aten 
.ides  are  equal :  aihl  it  is  equiangular  i 
les  are  equal.      A  circle,  Bl'AE,  fii 
le  figure  bounded  hy  a  curve  line,  eal 
ircreiire,  whicti  is  everywhere  equidta 
certain  point  V  within,  called  ib  centre. 
_ii mi crei.ee  itself  is  ufien  railed  a  cirri- 
peripliery.     The   radius  of  a  circle  I 
line  drawn  from  the  centra  to         « 
llie  iliameter  ot'a  cin:le  is  a  law  —J.  t«. 
Jlruugh  the  centre,  aial  terminating  ai  ti 
crenceuu  butli  sides.     An  are,  fig.  t,  d 
iiiij  part  of  tlie  circumference.      A  ebon 
-'1.  is  a  right  line  joining  llie  exUrmum 
Al'B.     A  segment  ALB,  fig.  81,  is  any 
circle  bounded  hy  an  arc  and  it*  chord. 
i.Ib  is  liolf  tlie  circle,  or  a  segment  cut 
loctrr.     The  half  circumference  at  aim 
tlie  semicircle. 


A  sector  AC  B,  fig.  H,  b  any  P      " 

■hieh  is  bounded  by  an  arr,  anil  two 
s  extremities.     A  quadrant,  fig.  23,  —  , 
circle,  is  a  sertnr  hav  ing  a  quarter  tt  Ik 
ft rence  for  its  arc,  and  its  two  radii  are  at 
ir  to  each  other.      A  quarter  of  the  can 
.»  sometimes  railed  a   quadrant-     TV 
altitiul*  of  a  figure  A  BC  l».  fig.  M.  it  a  ne 
ir  AB  let  Eill  from  an  ancle  A.  or  its  • 
pposite  side  I'll,  called  the  ton«- 
rnre  of  every  circlr  is  supposed  to  **. 
!j0  equal  parts,  ralleil   degrees;  tf~*  - 
ito  lit)  minutes,  each  minute  Idu 
soon.      Hence  a  semicircle  ciaua>_ 
nml  a  quadrant  90  degrees.     TV  F 

Hi-rent   method  of  division.     (See         — 
measure  of  an  ancle,  is  on  arc  AB 
circle  contained   between  list  tana 


.tte  angle,  the  an 


CKOMii'JKY. 


.    -„T,  the  angular  point  C  being  die 

J    It    13    l'-l  'IllillL'li    llV   lilt'   l.lltllli.T  111'  .((-II.!- 

idui  ate.  Aiian^ie  in  a  segment  BADl  ' 
bat  which  is  contained  by  two  lilies,  BA 
',  CD,  drawn  from  any  point  A  or  1j  ii 
he  segment,  to  the  two  extremities  of  llm 
.'.  An  angle  on  ■  segment,  or  an  arc 
4  H)  contained  by  two  lines,  drawn  fruii 
■  the  opposite  orsupplcniental  port  of  die 
we,  to  die  extremities  of  tile  arc, 
lhe  arc  between  iheui.  Thus  llm  ai 
ia,  Monthe-arcBC. 


icon 

ABC,  fig.  26,  at  tlie  circumference,  is 
■agabv  point  or  summit  Is  anywhere  in 
spmce.  Ami  an  angle  ADC  at  (he  cen- 
Kbow  angular  point  ii  at  tlie  centre.  A 
Sgure,  fig.  JT7,  is  inscribed  in  a  circle,  or 
circumscribes  it,  when  all  tile  angular 
>  figure  are  in  die  circumference  or  lhe 
Sght-luied  figure,  fig.  S8,  circumscribes 
Ai  circle  is  iusctibed  in  it,  when  all  the 

figure  touch  tlie  circumference  of  Lhe 
:  right-lined  figure,  Ii,;.  2'J,  is  inscribed  in 
-hr  latter  circumscribe-?  tbe.fonuer,  when 
i  .r  ^DkB  dTUh  Bnurn  placed  in  die 
latter,  Identical  figures,  are  such  as  are 
U  '  i|iiilul.  ,.;!  an.[  .  ■|iii:inu'iil;ir  ;  or  tlim 
;  ridri  ami  all  die  angles  of  die  one, 

equitl  to  all  die  skies  and  all  the  angles 

each  lo  each ;  so  that,  if  tlie  one  figure 


efigur 


.Hilar  figures,  ai 

JHltl 


angles  0f  the 

■  oilier,  each  lo  eacli,  and  Lhe  sides  about 
Jgits  proportional.  The  perimeter  of  n 
!  auui  of  all  its  sides  taken  logether.  A 
is  something  which  is  either  proposed  lo 
Ui  lie  demonstrate,!,  and  is  either  a  pro- 
lieorem.  A  problem  is  something  pro- 
one.  A  theorem  is  souieltnns  proposed 
slraled.      A  leunna.  i.-.  soiiicl iiiin>  which 
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Let  Hie  line  EF,  fig,  33,  cutting  the  two  lines 
AH,  CD,  make  d,e  alternate  angles  AKF,  DFE, 
equal  to  each  other;  then  will  Alt  be  parallel  to 
CD,  J.et  the  line  EF,  lig.  34,  cul  the  two  parallel 
lines  Alt,  CD  ;  then  will  the  outward  angle  EGB 
bo  equal  to  the  inw an i  opposite  angle.  CUD.  on  the 
same  side  (if  lhe  line  LF;  ami  the  hvo  uiwardnngltM 
BC.II,  GHD,  luk.li  together,  will  be  eqirai  to  two 
right  angles.  Let  die  lines  All.  C  U,  fig.  35,  he  each 
ol  diem  parallel  to  the  line  EF  ;  then  shall  the  lines 
AB,  CD,  be  parallel  to  each  other. 


10 
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Let  AD,  fig.  36,  be  the  one  line,  and  AB  die 
ether,  divided  into  Hie  pans  AF,,  F.F,  FB  ;  then  will 
the  rectangle  cniit'.iitvil  by  ,\  I)  and  AB,  be  equal  lo 
the  sum  of  the  rectangles  of  AD  and  AE,  and  AD 
and  EF,  and  AD  ;m.l  FB  :  thus  expressed,  AD  .  AB 
=  AD . AE  +  AD  .  EP  +  AD  ,  FB.  If  a  right 
line  1*  divided  into  any  two  purls,  lhe  square  of  dm 
whole  line  is  equal  to  bold  die  rectangles  of  die 
whole  line  and  each  of  die  parts.  Let  die  line  AH, 
fig.  37,  be  lhe  sum  of  any  two  lines  AC,  CB  ;  then 
will  tlie  square  of  A  B  lie  equal  to  the  squares  of  AC, 
CB,  logether  with  twice  lhe  rectangle  of  AC  .  CB. 
That  is,  AB"  =  AC"  +  CB'  +•  2  AC  .  CB.  If  a  line 
he  divided  into  two  equal  purls,  lhe  square  of  die 
whole  line  will  In-  equal  to  four  limes  the  square  uf 
half  die  tine.  Let  AC,  BC.fig.  38,  lie  any  two  lines, 
and  All  dieirdiilen-i.ir-  then  will  the  square  of  A  B 
be  less  limn  the  squares  uf  AC,  HC,  by  twice  the 
rectangle  of  AC  unit  BC.  Or,  AB'  =  AC1  +  BC" 
-■MC.  BC.  Let  AB,  AC,  fig.  39,  be  any  two 
unequal  lines  ;  then  will  lhe  ilulrirnce  of  the  squares 
of 'A  Ii,  AC,  be  equal  lo  a  rectangle  under  their  sum 
and  difference.  That  is,  AB"  —  AC  ="AB  -I-  AC" 
AB  — ACT  If  AB,  AC,  AD,  &c,  fig.  40,  he  lines 
ilrawo  from  the  given  point  A.  to  the  indefinite  line. 
HE,  of  which  All  is  i>erpeiidiculiir  ;  then  shall  the 
perpendicular  AH  lie  lest  than  AC,  and  AC  less  than 
AD,  &c.  Let  the  four  lines  A,  V,  C,  D,  be  propor- 
tiomds,  or  A  :  H  :  :  C  :  D  ;  then  will  the  rectangle 
of  A  and  IJ  he  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  B  and  C  j 
or  the  rectangle  A  x  D  =  B  x  C. 


o/  LmtM.  Let  the  line  AB,  fig.  30, 
I  CD  ;  then  will  the  two  angles  ABC, 

together,  be  equal  to  two  righl  angles. 

lines  AB,  CD,  fig.  31, intersect  |R  the 
En  will  the  angle  A  EC  lie  equal  lo  lhe 

and  the  angle  AED  equal  to  the  ancle 
Jie  line  EF,  fig.  32,  cut  lhe  two  parallel 
};  then  will  the  angle  AF.F  lie  equal  lo 

angle  KFD. 
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Pnpertin  of  Triangtu.—Sn  lhe  two  triangles 
ABC,  DBF,  fig.  41.  if  die  side  AC  be  equal  lo  the 
side  DP,  and  the  side  BC  equal  lo  the  side  EF,  and 
the  angle  C  equal  to  lhe  angle  F ;  then  will  the  two 
triangles  be  iijtutifiil,  or  equal  in  all  respects.  Let 
the  two  triangles  ABC,  DFF,  fig.  II,  have  the  angle 
A  equal  to  the  aimle  I>.  the  angle  B  equal  lo  the 
angle  E,  and  the  side  AB  equal  to  the  side  DE;  then 


s*  two  triangles  will  I*  ideuliiul.  If  llM"  trianelp 
KI,  fig.  42,  have  Uie  side  ACcqimltii  the  shir  HC; 
ii  will  the  angle  M  lie  equal  to  the.  uncle  A.     The 

ingle  of  i 
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ABC,  , 

then  will  the  angli 

line  which  bisects  the. 

t riung U'.  bisects  tile  liase,  ami  in  also  perpendicular 
tu  it.  Kvcry  equilateral  triangle,  i*  also  equiangular, 
Or  has  all  its  anglea  equal.  If  the  triangle  ABC,  fig. 
42,  lutve  tlie  angle  A  equal  In  the  angle  Ii,  it  will 
nl™  have  the  side  AC  equal  to  the  Kiile  HC.  Every 
equiangular  triangle  I*  alsu  equilateral.  Let  Ihe  two 
triangles  ABC,  ADD,  fig.  43,  liave  tlieir  three  **><■* 
respectively  equal,  via.,  Uie  side  Alt  equal  tii  All, 
AC  tu  AD,  and  ItC  to  l(l> ;  Uieii  -ludl  the  two 
triangles  be  identical,  or  have  tlieir  angles  equal,  via. 
those  angles  tliat  are  opposite  to  ilie  equal  sides 
namely,  the  angle  HAC  to  the  angle  BAH,  the  angle 
ABC  to  tin:  angle  ABI),  and  the  angle  C  tu  the 


angle  I). 
41 

A, 


Let  ABC,  fig.  41,  be  a  triangle,  having  the  side 
AH  produced  tu  D  ;  then  will  tlie  outward  angle 
CHI)  he  greater  tlian  cither  of  the  inward  nppixiti: 
angles  A  or  C.  Let  ABC,  ag.  45,  be  a  triangle, 
having  tlie  hide  AB  greater  (Jian  tile  side  AC  j  then 
will  the  angle  ACB,  opposite  Uie  greater  side  AB, 
be  greater  tluui  tlie  angle  U,  opposite  the  1cm  side 
AC.  Let  ABC,  fig.  45,  be  a  triangle ;  then  will  tlie 
Bum  of  any  two  of  its  sides  be  greater  than  tlie  third 
side ;  as,  fur  instance,  AC  +  L  II  greater  tlaui  AB 
Let  ABC,  ig.  46,  he  a  triangle  ;  then  will  the  differ- 
ence of  any  two  tides,  as  AB  _  AC,  be  less  tlian 
the  Uiird  side  ItC. 
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Let  the  side  AB,  fig.  47,  of  the  triangle  ABC,  he 

Ck1jc.i1  to  I>  ;  then  will  the  outwanf  angle  CHD 
equal  tu  Uie  sum  of  Ihe  two  inward  opposite 
angles  A  and  C.  |.ct  ABC,  fig.  lo',  be  any  plane 
triangle;  then  the  sum  uf  the  three  angles  A  +  B-f-C 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  If  two  angles  in  one 
triangle,  be  equal  to  two  angles  in  another  triangle, 
tlie  tliird  angles  will  also  lie  equal,  and  tile  two 
triangles  equ  Lingular.  If  one  angle  in  OIK  triangle 
l>e  equal  to  one  angle  in  another,  tlie  sums  of  the 
remaining  angles  will  also  be  equal.  I  f  one  angle  of 
a  triangle  be  right,  the  sum  of  the  other  two  will  also 
he  equal  to  a  right  angle,  and  each  of  them  singly 
will  be  unite,  or  less  tlian  a  right  angle.  The  two 
least  angles  of  every  triangle  are  ucute,  or  each  less 
tliao  a  right  angle.  Let  ABC,  fig.  48,  be  a  right- 
niieled  triangle,  having  tile  right  angle  at  C  ;  then 
will  tlie  square  of  the  hypotenuse  AH,  be  equal  to 
tlie  sum  of  (lie  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  AC, 
l!B.     «(AB'=  AC'  +  BC*. 


A 


If 

ill 


Let  AIIC,  (ii!  |'l.  In  nil)  iriamelr.  hai  ii.; 
nendicular  to  Alt ;  Um-ii  will  the  d.lcrrD. 
squares  of  AC,  HI'.  In-  equal  in  ii«-  diffriri 

squares  of  AD.  BD;ihati«.  AC  -»■=  Al 

Let  ABC,  fig.  4!Lg»l,  heatriHielr,  iihtnte 
A,iimM'li  j«T|«'iuiiriiuir  In  Alt;  then  Willi 
of  AC  lie  gmiler  lima  tlie  squaro  uf  A I 
twice  the  rectangle  of  A  B,  Bl».  That  b.  At 
IK-'  +  z-AIt.  »l>.  Let  AHC, I*.  41, 1st. be • 
having  tlie  angle  A  acute,  and  I'D  prneai 
All;  then  will  the square  of  BC.  be  leas 
squares  of  Alt,  AC,  by  twice  the  rrrtangi 
Al).  Tliat  is,  !«'■  =  AB*  +  AC-  —  tf 
Let  AIR-,  fig.  50,  lie  a  triangle,  and  ID 
drawn  from  ihe  vertex  to  the  middle  uf  ift* 
bisecting  it  into  Ihe  two  equal  parts  A II.  •< 
will  the  sum  uf  the  squares  of  AC,  C  H.  be 
twice  the  sum  of  Uie  square  of  CD,  Al); 
CH"=  BCD' +  HAD*.  Let  ABC,  a*.  SI.. 
celes  triangle,  and  CI)  a  line  drawn  b 
to  any  point  D  in  the  base:  then  will 
AC,  be  equal  to  ihe  square  of  CD,  la, 
rectangle  of  Al)  ami  1>B.  That  B,  „,.  ■. 
AD.DB. 
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angle  A  =  the  angle  I),  and  the  ■ 
proponional  to  the  sides  DE,  UK;  tbaa 
triangle  A  DC  be  equiangular  with  the  Ilia 
Let  A  UC,  fig.  53,  be  a  right-angled  irianfL 
a  perpendicular  from  the  right  angle  C  to  i 
liaiuse  AH ;  then  will  CD  be  a  mean  p 

between  AD  and  DB;  AC  a  mean  prop-. 

tween  A  Blind  Al)  ;  Hl'auiean  nrnpurua 
Alt  and  HI).      Let  the  two  triangle*  AlK  ,. 
54,  have  the  same  altitude,  or  be  hetwera 
parallels  A  K,  IE  ;  then  is  the  surface  at 
ADC,  tu  the  surface  of  tlie  triangle 
base  AD  is  tu  the  hue  DE.     (h-.  AD  . 
triangle  ADC :  the  triangle  DEP. 
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Let  ARC,  BET.  6*.  55,  be  two  I 
the  equal  bases  A  H,  BE,  and  wt 
perpendicular*  CG,  >'H;then- 
the  triangle  IIEF  : ;  CO  ;  1 
tlieir  base*  are  equal,  are  to  r.i  .i  e 
tudes ;  and  when  their  altitni       i 
to  each  other  aa  their  base* ; 
when  neither  are  equal  the; ,       _ 
the  compound  ratio,  oraa  then 
their  bases  and  altitude*.     I      .  -..,  r- 
allrl  tu  Ihe  side  BC  of  the  L  _-*m>  i 
AD:  DB::AE:EC. 

AB  -.  AC  : :  AD  :  AB, 

AB:  At:;  BD  :  CK. 

Let  the  angle  ACB,  fig.  57,  of  the  trim 

bisected  by  the  line  CD,  making  Ike  angta 

to  the  angle  I :  then  will  the  teg«wnt  A  D I 
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GEOMETRY 


A  a  B. 


a  triangles 
i)F  ; :  BC  : 


i  uid  the  liingoiiaj  BD  will  divide  it 
]Xiu,  or  triangles.    If  one  angle  of  a  pr 
.  be  a  right  angle,  all  the  oilier  three  w 
■it  angles,  and  the  parallel  ogram.  a 

KfunnifniiJ  tnon.ljucciit  ;iugJe-nf  n  | 


D  equal 
1  these  equal  sides  be  also  parallel, 
gvrt  a  parallelogram.  Let  AB,  DC,  be 
ai.ipjralk!  line-";  then  will  the  lines  AD, 
.  join  their  extremities,  be  also  equal  and 
L«  ABC  D,  ABEF,  fig.  60,  be  two  paralle- 
■d  ABC,  ABF.  two  triangles,  standing  on 
sse  AB,  and  between  the  same  parallels 
then  will  tlie  parallelogram  ABCD  be 
if  parallel'  ■gram  ABEF,  and  the  triangle 
1  to  the  triangle  ABF.  Parallelograms, 
a,  having  the  same  base  and  altitude,  are 
rallelogranis,  or  triangles,  having  equal 


Rw 


CD,  fig.  61,  ben  parnllel'igrani.  and  A  HE 
on  the  same  base  AB,  and  between  the 
lletsAB,  HE;  then  will  the  parallelogram 
:  double  tlie  triangle  ABE,  or  the  triangh 


rall.-l. 


nhalf 


■gram  of  tlie  same  base  anil  altitude,  be 
altitude  Is  the  perpendicular  distance  l>e- 
fiarallels,  which  is  everywhere  equal,  by 
km  of  i anlleb.  If  llie  liase  of  a  paralle- 
I  half  that  of  a  triangle,  of  the  same  alti- 
■e  base  of  a  triangle  lie  double  that  of  the 
ram,  the  two  figures  will  be  equal  to  each 
et  AC,  EG,  fig.  62,  be  two  rectangles, 
e  aides  AB,  BC,  equal  to  the  sides  EF, 
to  each  ;  then  will  lite  rectangle  AC  lie 
the  rectangle  EG.  Let  AC.  tig.  03,  be  n 
7am,  BD  a  diagonal,  E1F  parallel  to  All 
■d  SIB  parallel  to  AD  or  BC,  making  AI, 
lements  to  the  parallelograms  EG,  I1F, 
I  about  tlie  diagonal  Db :  then  will  the 
nt  AI  be  equal  to  tlie  complement  1C. 
D,  tg.  61,  he  a  parallelogram,  whose  dia- 
Lenect  each  oilier  in  E:  then  will  AF,  lie 
iC,  anil  BE  to  ED ;  and  the  sum  of  the 
"AC,  BO.  will  be  equal  to  the  suin  of  the 
'AB,  BC,  CD.  DA.  That  is, 
=  EC.  and  BE  =  ED, 
4-  Blr*  =  AB'  +  BC-  +  CD'  +  DA'. 
Moid  is  equal  in  area  to  the  rectangle  of  it.1' 
nd  half  the  sum  of  its  parallel  sides.  The 
*e  wiln  its  diagonal. 


n  o- 
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Let  ABCD,  fig.  65,  be  a  quadrangle;  then  UV 
sum  of  the  four  inward  angles,  A  +  B+C-f-Dls 
equal  to  four  right  angles.  Let  ABCDE,  Bg.  6o, 
be  any  figure  ;  then  the  sum  of  all  its  inward  angles, 
A  +  il  f  C  +  If  +  E,  i-  equal  to  twice  us  many 
right  angles,  wanting  four,  as  the  figure  lias  sides. 
Let  A,  S,  C,  &c,  tig.  67,  be  the  outward  angles  of 
any  poljcon,  made  by  producing  all  the  sides  ;  then 
will  the  sum  A  +.  B  +  C  +  D  +.  E.  of  all  those 
outward  angles,  be  equal  to  lour  right  angles. 
68  ft)  70 

4>  <fr  & 

Proptrties  of  Circltt,  &c  Let  AB,  fig.  68,  be 
any  chord  in  a  circle,  and  CD  u  line  drawn  from  tlie 
centre  C  tolheelioj'l.  Th>-n,  il  tin-  ilmrd  be  bisected 
in  tlie  point  D,  CD  will  be  perpendicular  to  AB. 
Let  ABC,  fig.  60.  be  a  circle,  and  D  a  point  within 
it;  then  if  any  three  lines,  DA,  DB,  DC,  drawn 
from  the  point  D  to  tin-  circumference,  be  equal  to 
each  otlier.  tlie  point  I)  will  lie  (lie  centre.  Let  two 
circies  touch  one  another  internally  in  the  point; 
tlieu  will  tlie  point  and  tile  centres  of  those  circles 
be  all  in  the  same  right  line.  Let  two  circles  touch 
one  another  externally  at  a  point;  then  will  the 
point  of  coDtnct  and  the  centres  of  the  two  circles  be 
aU  in  the  same  right  line.  Let  AB.  CD,  fig.  70,  be 
any  two  chords  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre 
G;  then  will  these  two  chords  AB,  CD,  be  equal  to 
each  other. 
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,et  tlie  lii ._ 

radius  CD  of  a  circle  ;  then  shall  All  touch  tile  ei 
cle  in  tlie  point  D  only,  and  he  a  tangent.  Let  Als, 
fig.  72,  be  a  tangent  to  ;i  circle,  and  CD  a  chord 
drawn  from  the  point  of  conUict  t  ;  then  is  the  angle 
BCD  measured  by  half  the  lira  t'Fl),  and  the  aujjl.- 
ACD  measured  by  half  the  arc  CGD.  Let  BAC, 
fig.  73,  be  an  nnule  nt  tlip  e  inn  inference;  it  has  for 
half  tlie  arc  Hl  which  subtends  it. 


Mi 
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Let  C  and  11,  fig.  74,  be  two  angles  in  the  same 
segment  AC11H,  or.  which  k  the  sune  thing,  stand- 
ing on  the  supplemental  arc  AFB ;  then  will  tlie 
angle  C  be.  equal  to  tlie  angle  D.  Let  C,  fig.  75. 
lie  an  angle  at  tlie  centre  C,  mid  D  an  angle  at  the 
i-.i.-iijiilrrri..,-,  !»i. ill  -.uui'liiLi!  on  ilic  -ame  are  m 
-nine  chonl  Ab  ;  then  will  the  angle  C  be  double  of 
the  angle  P.or  tlie  angle  I*  equal  iu  half  the  angle  I '. 
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GEOLOGY. 


sited  on  the  surface  of  the  lam  I,  in  lakes,  riven,  on 
coasts,  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  During  laud 
floods,  the  water  does  not  always  convey  its  merhani- 
«wlly  mixed  |iarts  to  rivers  ;  on  tlie  contrary  it  often 
ile  posing  them  in  hollow  places.  Those  particles  that 
reach  rivers,  form  sand-banks,  particularly  in  slow- 
f  owing  rivers.  Very  extensive  mechanical  formations 
are  daily  taking  place,  on  the  coasts,  ami  even  in  some 
places  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tliem,  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  In  the  lialtic  or  Hast  sea, 
many  appearances  of  this  kind  are  lo  In*  observed. 
Thus  tlie  bay  of  Fulhaka,  which  was  navigated  with 
boats  witliiu  the  memory  of  man,  is  now  filled  up  and 
covered  with  grass.  Several  harbours  in  Lapland 
tluit  fonnerly  admitted  vessels  are  now  three  or  four 
thousand  paces  from  the  sea  ;  and  at  HelMiigor  tliere 
are  iron  works  in  places  which  were  covered  by  tlie 
sea  about  eighty  years  ago.  The  whole  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Prussia  appears  to  have  Ireeii 
funned  in  this  manner  ;  it  is  said  that  the  sea  reached 
as  for  as  Culm  within  the  period  of  human  history. 
The  city  of  Dantfcic,  several  hundred  years  ago,  was 
close  on  the  sea-shore. 

Similar  appearances  occur  on  other  coasts,  be- 
tween tlie  coasts  of  Norfolk  ami  Zealand  in  Holland, 
tliere  is  a  great  sand-bank  where  opposite  currents 
meet,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  bank  will  in  time 
form  an  island,  and  probably  even  an  isthmus.  Much 
of  tlie  country  of  the  I'uited  Provinces  lias  been  pro- 
duced by  tlie  forming  action  of  tlie  sea. 

A  great  i»ortion  of  the  flat  country  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees,  is  said  to  lie  the  work 
of  tlie  ocean  ;  and  tlie  whole  tract  of  country 
from  Pisa  to  Leghorn,  is  a  formation  of  tlie  same 
nature. 

In  those  parts  of  the  sea  where  its  waters  are  but 
little  agitated,  similar  funning  effects  ore  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Where  marine  currents  flow  rapidly,  and  near  the 
const,  they  exert  a  destroying  power,  but  when  they 
act  at  a  distance,  a  forming  power. 

The  effects  produced  liy  the  sea  alone,  without  the 
aid  of  rivers,  are  fur  less  beneficial.  When  the  ?ea- 
const  is  low,  and  the  bottom  consists  of  sand,  tlie  waves 
pinh  this  sand  towards  the  sliore,  where,  at  every 
reflux  of  the  tide,  it  liecomes  partially  dried  ;  and 
the  winds,  which  almost  always  blow  from  tlie  sea, 
drift  up  some  port i mi  of  it  upon  the  beach.  Ky 
this  means  t/otrn.s,  or  ranges  of  low  sand-hills  are 
formed  along  the  coast.  These,  if  not  fixed  by  tlie 
growth  of  suitable  plants,  either  sown  by  nature,  or 
planted  by  human  industry,  Mould  be  gradually, 
but  certainly  carried  towards  the  interior,  covering 
up  the  fertile  plains  with  their  sterile  J  ►articles-,  and 
rendering  them  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  mankind, 
liecuuse  the  same  winds  which  carried  the  loose  dry 
sand  from  the  shore  to  finm  the  downs,  would  neces- 
sarily continue  to  drift  that  which  is  at  the  summit 
further  towards  the  laud.  On  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  many  of  the  islands,  there  are  striking 
i  fleets  of  this  kind.  The  sands  of  the  Lybinn  desert 
have  left  no  lands  capable  of  tillage  on  any  part  of 
tiie  western  banks  of  the  Nile  not  sheltered  by 
mountains.  Summits  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
buried  by  these  sands  still  appear  externally. 

Sea-salt  n  fiords  us  examples  of  the  rhrmicat  form- 
in  2  effect  of  water,  as  is  exemplified  in  tlie  lakes  of 
i-n'  Tauriile.  in  Southern  Africa,  and  many  other 
places.  \\  e  there  ol nerve.  IkmLs  of  salt  formed  by 
precipitation  from  the  waters  of  die  lakes ;  and 
-oiiiftimes  tliesc  be* Is  alternate  with  others  of  clay 
mid  loam,  and  vary  much  in  their  degree  of  inclina- 
tion. I  log  iron  ore.  which  is  forming  «laily.  is  another 
i  tinnplcof  the  same  kind  of  formal  it  hi.  Morass-ore-  j 
•oineiimco  a!tciiiaic«  in  I*  di  with  peat  ;  and  swamp 


ore  sometimes  occurs  in  thin  beds,  cuverine 
compact  kinds  of  peat.     Peat  itself  may  br 
as   one    of   tlie    substances    formed    by    • 
agency. 

lhe  vast  accumulations  of  rale-suiter 
limestone  caves,  as  intlios**  of  Derbyshire,  the 
the  Fichtelgehirge,  Antiparos,  Gibraltar.  &c.. 
alio  lo  tlie « liemical  fbrmutioiM.   Calc-ftinlfr  is 
usually  in  enclosed  spaces,  whereas  calc-tof  is 
in  ojicii  slices.     This  substance  r*  ihpoiard 
tunes  in  caves,  and  frequently  in 
veins,  winch  are  in  this  manner  filled  with  very 
|>act  calc-sinler.  ami  -tune times  even  with 
en Ic- sj.ar.     C  alc-tuH  is  formed  by  caJeareoi 
emptying  themselves  into  hollows,  anil  thus 
an  opportunity  for  the  deposition  of  their 
contents.     Near  Canstadt  in  Wirtemberg. 
this  kind  iucniat  every  thing  in  their  ti 
cnic-tiuT,  which  approaches  more  or  lr*s  lo 
If  such  streams  now  into  situations  where  lhe 
lias  repose  ami  time  to  deposite  its  calcareous 
calcareous  beds  or  strata  are  formed,  which  ami 
or  less  porous.    This  porosity  is  increased  at 
land,  by  tlie  tuff  mixing  with  reeds  and  p 
beds  of  this  substance  skeletons  of  extinct 
peds  are  met  with. 

De*truiji»c  unit  forming  rffect*  of  Mr*.— Aaassn) 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  means  eiapfcsyaJaj 
iiature  in  producing  volcanic  fire,  we  can  jonge  h/fc 
eflects  of  the  cluuiges  it  U  capable  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Wlien  a  v 
itself  after  some  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  ic 
itself  an  opening.  Stones  ami  ashes  are  la 
great  distance,  and  lava  is  vomited  forth.  Tataaw 
fluid  part  of  tlie  lava  runs  in  long  strean 
fluid  portion  sto|*  at  tlie  edge  of  the  opens] 
it  all  round,  and  forms  a  line  terminated  by  a 
Thus  volcanoes  accumulate  substances  oa  the  i 
that  were  formerly  buried  deep  in  the 
earth,  after  having  changed  or  modified  their 
or  appearances,  and  raise  them  into 
these  means,  they  have  formerly  covered 
of  the  coiilineiiis,  and  have  suddenly 
tains  in  tlie  middle  of  tlie  sea. 

The  clmnges  wliich  eartliq 
earth's  surface  form  an  impo«u 
geology.     \\  enter  distinguishes  »«■» 
quakes.    Some,  he  says,  appear  to  be 
a  ] articular  volcano,  and  to  have  their 
same  region  as  it.    They  are  only  felt  to  the 
of  a  few  leases  uround,  and 
utmost  always  connected  with  those  oY  the  v* 
Others,  which  apfiear  to  have  their  fo 
greater  deplli,  and  whose  eflects  arc 
are  propagated  to  immense  distances  * 
celerity,  and  are  fell  almost  at  the 
points  thousands  of  miles  distant 
Some  of  tlie  latter,  however,  am*- 
ami  are  still  connected  with  vole 
Thus,  during  the  earthquake  which 
in  the  year  1746,  and  which  was 
terrible    that  has    been    recorded, 
opened  in  one  night,  and  the  agitation  of 
ceased. 

If  in  the  more  violent  we  include         fcc 
unions  of  the  earth's  surface  in  ]       . 
earthquakes  may  be  said  to  be  unt 
and  we  may  affirm  tiiat  no  c  ~ 

entirely  exempted  from  th  ^» 

fertile  regions,  primitive,  K^on       •  _ 
hills,  extensive  plains,  and  even  k_* 
little  elevated  above  tlie  level  of  lL»  m 
protection    against   these    desiractive  pW 
which  are  equally  prevalent  in  cold,  in  k*H 
anil  in  tropical  climates.     They  are,  howevrr,  r- 


;es  net 


:-il  mure  frequent  near  to  coasts  ;  tints, 
JU  mill  islands  of  Asia,  America,  the 
sis  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  ami  Iceland, 
xt  to  them  :  while  tlie  plains  of  Africa, 
North  of  Europe  are  least  exposed, 
hole  rartli ,  an  J  including  every  slighter 
thquakes   appear  to   bit    eiceedingly 

1  it  may  be  maintained  lliat  not  a  week 
all  the  earth's  surface,  in  some  place  or 
jore  or  less  agitated.  Tlie  great  mun- 
wious  observed  in  civ  ili ted  countries, 
-at  some  districts  urn  ■■iiji^t.'illdy  agitated 
lies  its  to  draw  the  conclosioo.  Tiieir 
places  most  subject  to  them,  and  in  the 
they  are  less  frequent,  is  not  reflated 

2  period  of  time.  Their  appearance  is 
with  any  particular  MM  of  tlie  year 

■  hi pi i tie,  and  tliey  lake  place  by 

■  bynffdU. 

ufficienlly  simple.  They  consist  in 
■1  oscillations  of  the  earth's  surface, 
i  extending  over  greater  or  smaller 
try.  and  frequently  following  a  pnrli- 
i.  The  shocks  appear  at  first  chiefly 
liar  heuvings;  then  na  horisnutal  rai- 
jseillations  ;  lastly,  x 
-iii  agitation  :  the  motion  is  mi 
"  *o  Ute.se  we  add  the  rending 


ud  sinking  of  the  ground ,  the  violent 
tie  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs  ;  coil- 
rings,  in  their  drying  up  or  bursting 


■  when  sitting,  n 
sudilen    giddin 


ik>-.«,  rivers,  and  springs 
p  ,  .  their  drying  Up  or  bit 
»l  violence ;  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  the 
r  falling  and  rising,  pod  HRUM  ii.uk- 
wards,  owing  to  the  sinking  ami  rising 
e  obtain  an  enumeration  of  tlie  prince 


■r  shocks  of  an  ctirthqiute,  ci>nstsliog 
lur  hearings  unit  horisoiital  tun!  illations, 
aduce  rents  in  houses,  moving  light 
•m,  as  articles  of  furniture.  Persons 
with  the  phenomenon,  or  who  do  nut 
im  the  subterraneous  noise  resembling 
i  acium  panics,  it.,  feel  unsteady  while  in 
i  particularly  wlwd  sitting,  ami  believe 
■iied  with  a  sudde 
ed  gradually 
very  easily  perceived  even  by  the  iu- 
Then  the  must  5ulr>tnii(i;il  buildings  lire 
pieces,  and  the  inhabitants  buried  be- 
uins  ;  while  buildings  of  a  lighter  con- 
only  rent,  and  very  slender  reed  huts 
nil  exposed  to  destruction.    In  some 

ition.  Hence,  for  the  plainest  reasons, 
jeruus  to  remain  in  houses  or  inhabited 
veu  the  fields  and  mountains  themselves 
?ct  security,  inasmuch  as  the  field-  (re- 
me  places  open  into  fissures,  and  are 
;  while  mountains  are  not  only  rent, 
i  into  the  valleys,  dam  Up  rivers,  furni 
jse  inuiiilnliiins.  Although  the  desn- 
ed  by  these  convulsions  exceeds  nil 
lis  is  much  inure  the  case  with  the  rota- 
;  a  species  of  motion,  however,  the 
ehich  has  been  denied  by  some  geolo- 
ol  of  it,  however,  ii  may  be  mentioned, 
.-  earthquake  of  I' mania,  whose  general 
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.vs.  These  rotatory  motions  of  masses  of 
particularly  interesting  when  viewed  in 
i  with  phenomena  count. -ted  with  faults  ui 
shifts  among  strata  in  iion-volcanic  districts,  in  tlie 
earthquake  at  Calabria,  two  obelisks  placed  at  tlie 
extremities  of  a  magnificent  liK.-ude  in  the  convent 
of  S.  Bruno,  in  a  smalltown  railed  Stefono  del  Hosco, 
were  observed  to  have  undergone  a  movement  of  a 
singular  kind.  The  slunk  «hieli  agitated  tlie  building 
is  described  as  having  Ijeen  horisonlal  and  verticose. 
The  pedestal  of  each  oheiiik  remained  in  its  original 
place;  hut  the  seiurale,  stones  above  were  turned 
partially  round,  and  removed  in  some  instances  nine 
inches  from  their  position  without  tailing.  See  Plate 
41,  figure  1,    for  a  representation  of  tills. 

It  is  the  agitation  of  the  sen  that  points  out  the 
great  extent  of  the  tracts  of  land  convulsed  by  earth- 
quakes. In  this  respect,  the  ftirthqunkr.  at  Lisbon, 
in  1755,  was  the  mi,-!  remarkable  and  most  violent 
that  ever  visited  Kurope.  In  consequence  of  it,  by 
the  concussion  on  the  Imltoin,  or  momentary  rising 
or  upheaving  of  tin- siili-aiaiine  hind,  tile  sea  over- 
flowed the  coasts  ipf  Sweden,  England,  and  Spain, 
also  the  coasts  of  Antigua.  Uarimdoes,  and  Mar- 
tinique in  America.  In  Barbadoes  the  tide,  which 
rises  only  twenty-eight  inches,  rose  twenty  feci  in 
the  bay  of  Carlisle,  and  the  water  appeared  as  black 
as  ink,  owing  probably  to  hituinimius  matter  thrown 
up  from  the  tied  of  the  ocean.  On  the  1st  of  J."o- 
veinber,  when  tlie  concussion  was  most  violent,  the 
water  at  Gnudnloupr  retreated  twice,  and  on  its 
return  rose  in  the  channel  of  the  island  (<•  the  height 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  Similar  appearances 
were  witnessed  at  Martinique.  A  wave  m  tlie  sea, 
sixty  feet  high,  overflowed  a  part  of  the  city  of  Cadit ; 
and  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  such  as  lieneva,  were 
observed  to  be  in  commotion  six  hours  after  the  first 
shock  It  is  also  rrmiirknble  that  agitations  were 
noticed  in  lake  Ontario,  in  (Mute,  1755.  During 
tlie  earthquake  at  Lima.  1586,  a  wave  of  the  sea 
rose  eighty-four  feet  high  in  the  harbour  of  Callno. 
Purine  the  earl  hrpu,kc- in  Calabria  in  1783.  the  sen 
not  only  overflowed  the  coast  and  drowned  many 
people,  but  was  in  general  so  niiieli  agitated  that  the 
[runs  on  ship- board  spurns  from  I  he  deck  to  n  height 
ui  s.vii'ai  inches. 

Besides  tlie  common  operations  of  earthquakes 
already  mentioned,  others  occur  that  do  not  imme- 
diately sureeed  the  coneu--iuu-..  anil  therefore  happen 
less  frequently.  To  these  belong  the  sliding  don  ti 
of  parts  of  mountains,  as  at  Dobrntch  in  1345.  and 
the  falling  together  of  two  mountains  in  Jamaica  in 
lbll2,  by  "which  the  bed  of  a  river  was  dammed  up 
In  the  latter  place,  a  part  of  a  mountain  slid  down 
and  covered  many  plantations ;  Ihe  city  of  Port 
Royal  sunk  to  the  depth  of  eight  fathoms;  and  n 
plain  of  1000  acres  fell  in,  with  all  buildings  upon  it. 

The  magnitude  of  rents  formed  by  earthquakes 
ary  from  a  few  feet  to  many  fathoms  in  extent. 
I'hey  have  either  a  direction  which  is  nearly  straight 
ir  mare  or  less  winding,  or  1 1  icy  run  in  nil  directions 
from  a  Centre,  1  lurina  tin  terrible  f  nliibrinn  earth- 
quakes of  1783,  rente  were  formed  of  great  dimen- 
sions. At  Jerucame  Ihe  country  was  luceraled  in  a 
list  extraordinary  mamier,   the  fissures  running  in 

ery  direction  like  cracks  on  a  broken  pane  of 
glass,  (See  Plate  41,  figure  2,  for  a  representation 
of  this.)  On  the  s loping  side  of  a  hill  near  Ojipido, 
a  ercat  chasm  opened  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
500  feet  long  and  200  deep,  See  Plate  ill,  figure  A, 
for  a  representation  of  this.  See  too  figure  4,  6*  * 
representation  of  another  eliasm  in  Ihe  hill  of  Si 
Angela,  near  Soriano.  In  the  territory  of  San  t-'ili 
there  was  t'ormed  a  rent  half  a  mill-  long,  two  feet 
and  a  half  broad,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep;  in  tlie 
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incuts  fiiuu  Flanders,  and  llir  r;i|*itl  usm  labiate  of 
troops  from  all  quarters,  to  op|>ose  ami  intercept 
him,  decided  him  to  ret  nut.  and  the  buttle  of  (_'ullo- 
den,  April  17,  174fi,  terminated  Uie  struggles  of  the 
house  of  Stu.irt.  (See  Edward^  (  hart  fa.)  Duiviil' 
these  events,  the  king  rtrcived  numerous  ileuionst  ra- 
tions of  attachment  to  hi*  jHTson  mul  family  ;  und  it 
was  obvious  thai  the  greater  ourt  of  the  nation  con- 
nected the  interests  of  civil  liiierty  with  the  support 
of  the  principles  which  had  called  the  house  of  I  lan- 
nxer  to  the  throne.  In  17  IN,  the  war,  whieh  liad 
heen  very  un productive  of  udvuutuee  to  I'ligland. 
was  terminated  hy  the  treaty  of  Aii-lu-Cha|*clic. 
In  1751  died  Frederic,  ]iriii<'4>  of  Wales,  who.  having 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  at  \arianee  with  hit 
father,  was  naturally  thrown  into  the  opposition 
party,  and  thereby,  in  n  iiiumier  whieh  has  not  lieen 
unusual  with  Kii^lish  heirs -apj>areut,  lieeaine  the 
avowed  patron  of  popular  maxims  of  government. 
In  1755,  Uie  disputes  between  (I real  Britain  and 
F ranee,  in  relation  to  their  respective  lioiiiidarics  in 
<  ;ij]u«lii.  produced  hostilities  in  that  country,  and  an 
open  war  between  the  two  nations  the  following  year. 
The  events  of  this  war,  in  whieh  the  principal  powers 
of  F.uropc  l>ecame  engaged,  under  the  able  auspices 
of  Pitt  (first  earl  of  Chatham),  raised  (ireat  Hrituin 
to  the  pinnacle  of  power.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
George  II.  died  suddenly,  OctoU-r  25,  I7o0,  in  Uie 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  a^eaud  thirty-third  of  his 
reign.  <;«*orge  II.  was  a  prince  of  very  inodenile 
abilities,  parsimonious,  and  wholly  regardless  of 
science  or  literature  ;  hasty  and  obstinate,  but  honest 
and  o|»en  in  his  disposition.  His  queen,  the  culti- 
vjited  and  well-infornietl  ('aniline,  acquired  a  great 
ascendancy  over  him,  whieh  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent some  of  the  irregular  attachments  so  common 
with  royalty. 

(iKoKUE  HI.,  king  of  (ireat  Britain,  horn  June 
4,  17:48,  was  the  eldest  ton  of  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales,  by  the  princess  Augusta  of  Saxc-iiotlia.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1751,  his  education  was 
intrust «h!  to  the  earl  of  Harcourt  an«l  the  bishop  of 
Norwich  ;  but  the  formation  of  his  opinions  and  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  lieen  materially  influenced  by  the 
maternal  ascendency  of  the  princess  down  per,  who  wa 
principally  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  earl  of 
Mute.  <icorgc  HI.,  who  had  lieen  previously  cre- 
ated prince  of  Wales,  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
demise  of  his  grand  father,  (Jeorge  II.,  October  *.}. 
17(h),  U'ing  then  in  his  twenty-third  year.  A  pros- 
perous war  having  made  the  existing  administration, 
lieadcd  by  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  ( 'hatham).  exceed- 
ingly jNtpnlar,  no  immediate  change  was  made  in 
the  cabinet,  and  the  first  speeches  of  the  new  king  to 
his  council  and  parliament  wen*  favourable  to  the 
anticipations  formed  of  the  conduct  of  a  young  prince 
of  unspotted  re;  utation,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage 
it  being  the  first  sovereign  of  the  line  liom  ami  edu- 
cated in  England.  In  lTo'l,  the  Pitt  administration 
exchanged  Mr  Leuge  and  lord  Holdemess  for  vis. 
count  Ihirrinirton  and  the  earl  of  Mute — a  fact  wor- 
thy of  notice,  as  commencing  that  series  of  incessant 
ministerial  changes  which  distinguished  the  first  leu 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  In  the  same  year, 
Mr  Pill  resiifiusl  the  seals  of  foreign  secretary,  in 
consequence  of  being  outvoted  in  the  cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  a  war  with  Spain.  The  marriage  of  the 
kin;;  with  the  prince**  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklcu- 
hurg-Streliu  (a  union  which  in  its  result  operated 
ina'.erially  on  the  domestic  character  of  litis  reiirn) 
:il*n  tiKik  place  mi  I7iil.  A  new  administration,  for- 
mally  headed  by  lord  llute,  having  entered  into 
nc-f«*it ■:.! urns  with  France  and  Spain,  preliminaries  of 
pi  air  wnh  ihosr  ti;itioiis  wi  r»*  si«ii.»d,  Nn\  ember  'A, 
I."'    :■«   r<'ii'.i.nebl*.iu      In  r.n:i.  the  publication 
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of  the  North  llritt-n.  b>  Wilkp«(ij.  v.  . 
i uis| taring  censure  tit  the  Hull*  aiuuiiii*ii 
a  series  of  measure**,  the  result  of  * 
favourable  to  tin*  interests  of  civil  hhrrl 
Mr  (ieor.L'c  (inn villi*,  who  had  limine 
the  retirement  of  liie  earl  ot  Mute,  hrj£a. 
sures  in  relation  to  the  American  itiimi 
sequences  of  which  proved  so  moment n 
stamp  act  was  |-as*c<l  Uie  follow  ing  year 
same  time,  in  consequence  of  some  up; 
tlie  inentui  derangement  of  the  king 
passed  to  e i«i Me  his  majesty  to  uppoiul 
anyol  the  royal  family  rrsidiujr;  in  Lnula 
to  his  successor,  and  regent  of  the  kin 
attempt  of  Uie  ministry  to  confine  the 
family  to  the  descendants  of  lienr-re 
exclusion  of  tlie  princess  dowager  of  W 
another  cliange  of  administration,  in  wli 
quis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  Um* 
treasury.  In  1 7ot>.Uic  new  administration 
American  stamp  act ;  ut  Uie  same  time 
claratory  act,  asserting  the  rinhl  of  taxing 
The  Kuckiiiuhaiii  cabinet  was  dissolv. 
I7b(j,  and  succeeded  by  «mr  formed 
of  rhatham,  who  took  the  ntT.ce  #*f  It* 
In  I70S,  lord  Chatham,  di^ie-ted  with  tl 
his  colleagues,  resigned  the  privy  s«-al,  i 
ceeded  by  lord  Jln-iol.  'I  he  suae  *« 
ting  ui  shed  by  the  retuni  of  Mr  \l  ilkes  tu 
and  the  popular  tumults  allt-iidaiil  upmi 
mint  ami  outluwry.  (See  fl'tiki*.)  T 
was  si-iiuiiiunl  by  another  change  of  ad 
which  rendered  lord  North  premier:  hy 
of  the  (irenville  ail  in  reguJaU-ni  uf  tlie 
of  the  house  of  commons,  in  regard 
election*  :  by  a  bold  address  and  rem 
the  throne  from  Uie  livery  ami  corpor 
city  of  Loudon  ;  and  by  Uie  crlebrati 
Junius.  In  the  session  of  1771.  Ute  \u 
mous  made  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  | 
their  del  Kites,  which  failed  ;  and  thr  c 
lieen  published  ever  siiK*c.  In  1772.  U 
of  the  dukes  of  (iloucesUT  and  (  uinl 
hidy  Waldegrave  and  Mrs  Hurton.  p 
royal  mnrnape  act,  which  prevents  the 
the  royal  family  from  marrying,  wiiImh 
appnilKition,  before  thr  age  of  twenty-: 
sulisequeiiily,  if  disapproved  by  \x*h  In. 
iumeiit.  In  177:*  Uie  discontent*  in  A 
into  an  often  flume,  nnd  a  ntyal  mrsflBgi 
mencenienl  of  Uie  Missions  «if  1774.  call 
ment  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  : 
1  ry .  (See  I  'n ittii  Statrt . )  N ot<*  ithstan 
astmus  American  war,  anil  Uie  lo**  ol 
(ieorge  HI.,  by  Uie  steadiness  with  « 
down  the  coalition  ailiiiinistration,  aruui 
of  ]N»pularity  which  ta-vrr  afterward* 
serteil  him.  The  sinooUi  course  of  Ui 
of  the  ndiniiiistraiuMi  of  Mr  Pitt,  matm 
this  disimsition.  wluch  exhibitrd  it«rlf  * 
when  tlie  cniirtitutH'ual  malaily  of  the 
displayed  itself  in  I78W,  and  still  more  uf 
queut  recovery.  In  reference  to  thr  Ki 
tion,  and  the  importaiil  contents  wlurfaa 
it  is  miUm  ient  to  remark,  that  (ieorgr  I 
coincided  in  the  policy  adn|Xed  by  Ins ; 
A  similar  oliservaiioii  will  apply  lit  M 
ainl  Irish,  himI  Imlian  jxilicy  of  the  Pitt 
also  to  the  transactions  dHinertrtl  with 
hellion,  (ifor^e  HI.  was  inimovahie  u 
tii  >ii  to  the  demuuds  of  Uie  Irish  C'ai 
>ecomliil  hy  the  influence  of  thr  chu 
INipular  feeluiL',  vmls  etiabJrd  to  eject 
t irenville  ndmini-tratiuii,  wluch  SMcm 
dt  ath  f.'f  Mr  Put.      The  proceedings  of 


rtimi,  until  the  i«a'  retirement  of  the  king 
.  W«l  not  be  detailed  her-?;  while  the  in- 
kj  «f  the  monarch  renders  the  interval  which 
pwrf  from  his  rwirenietil  M  Ml  drath  n  blank  in 

Wojpaphy.  II  ii  decease  took  place,  January  89, 
"i,  in  lite  "I'd  yrnr  of  his  age,  nnd  Kith  of  his 
m.  George  111.  possessed  personal  courage  mid 
hfim  of  cliaractcr  in  a  high  degree.  Of  a  plain, 
j.il.  hut  n<<t  fit;.. i-., I  iimli  i-tniiilin^.  he  acted 
a  Im  convictions  n  uh  sincerity.  His  tastes  and 
nemenii  were  pltL.o  and  practical,    l.iieralure  ami 

fine  W  rogrosscd.  but  a  Minill  share  of  Jiis  alteit- 
i.  mil  hunting;.  agriculture,  mechanical  coutriv- 

it-,  i-i-i  aintOCStiC-  intercourse.  Set  III  td  liave  chiefly 

upied  hit  leisure.  Heligious,  mural,  and  tem- 
MClhe  decorum  of  bis  private  life  was  always 
■opUrj.     His  deportment  as  a  father  and  a  hus- 


*  of  praise;  and  lite  throne  was  regarded 
urn  in  mpert  to  the  conjugal  duties. 
GEOflGE  IV.,  Fasmntic  Acotnrm] ;  king  of 
si  Britain.  «ni  of  George  111.  and  the  prin- 
•  Charlotte  of  Mccklinbnrg.Sinliiz.  Irorn  August 

170*.  declared  regent  of  Great  Britain  and 
•J.  wllii  limit"!  powers,  February  3,  1811, 
InttM  of  ttie  new  kingdom  (if  Hanover  in  I81S. 
Bd,  with  much  strictness,  by  doct'ir 
equently  archbishop  of  York,  and 
g  and,  after  I77ti,  by  doctor  Hitrd 
*opu(  Worcester),  and  Mr  Arnold  of  St  John's 
ltfr.it  Cambridge,  with  a  good  education  and 
■I  talents,  tlie  prince  of  Wales  united  a  prepos- 
«ig  dltrior.  He  was  easy  anil  graceful  in  ma 
■ma,  affable  ami  winning  in  hi*  intercourse  with 
en,  and  otie  of  the  handsomest  men  in  tile  king- 
• ;  the  iilol  of  the  women  and  of  the  people,  nl- 
■gh  ■hmdiHH-d  tip  debauchery  and  -ru-s  excesses, 
maujuuiy  with  colonel  St  Leger,  colonel  (since 
Mnl)  Tarletnn,  and  others.  He  now  aimed  at 
«larilT,  associated  with  tlie  whig  nobility,  and 
aed  [olitioal  connexions;  with  lord  Moirn,  Pox, 
tke,  Sheridan — tlie  leaders  of  (he  opposition, 
er  abandoning  hi-  former  mistress,  Mr-  Kol.inson, 
alttched  himscli  to  the  beautiful  widow  i'ildicr- 
t,  a  Culllolic.  and  lite  opinion  was  very  prevalent 
1  a  marriage  actually  look  place  between  the  par- 
.      This  connexion  displeased  the   royal   family 

the  ration.  Hi-  di='ipated  mode  of  lilt',  and  the 
Iding  of  Carlton  house,  had  loaded  '  " 

.   ■■ n-  rl'.oi    t'."»'.'       ■ 

at  this  time  £'50,000. 
■Hist  him,  compelled  liiin  to  adopt  a  system  of  re 
irhment,  in  which  he  (.e  [severed  I'm-  nearly  a  year. 

sold  Ins  stud  of  niuoin^  horses,  discharged  many 
hh  state  •etrniils.  stopped  huildiii!;.  Hie.   His  ease 

ing  finally  been  laid    liclurc  parli eiil,  in  1787, 

1  acted  as   mediator,    and     parii ent    granted 

KUm  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The  ma- 
ty of  the  kins  (ITNS)  having  r,,i>e.l  the  question  of 
■agency,  fill  proposed  the  limitation  of  the  powers 
•fc  regent,  which  t'u\  in  vain  opposed.  (See  Pill 
i  A#.)  The  Irish  parliatntut  concurred  wii.li  i'oi. 

11BS,  the  prince  consented,  on  condition  of  the 
.ynwnt  of  his  debts,  to  marry  the  princess  Caroline 

Bnnwwiok.  The  marriage  look  place,  April  ft, 
■'•5.  on  which  nccii3u.it>  hi-  income  was  increased  to 
IJi.OOO    Merlin^.       When    Napoleon     threalene-1 

rtain  with  an  invasion,  (he  prim  e,  then  only  cob I 

f»  regiment  of  dra^uon*.  while  hi-  brothers  were 
Mends,  awl  the  duke  of  York  was  couimander-iu- 
fcief,  desirerl  to  lie  pnnnoted  ;  hot  the  ministry  and 
hUng  lowhoin  lie  made  pnssini;  applications  on 
*» i-iltpi-t,  refused  hi-  request.  He  look  the  oath 
urtient,  Febnuiry  Ii,  IB1I,  *i|h  some  limitations,  on 


bis  exercise  ol 

He  r  ■  in kl  not,  lor  e. 
fur  important  services,  n 
for  life,  &c.  As  he  did  m 
tlie  principles  oi  hi-  former  friends,  hut  continued  the 
Pitt  party  in  power,  he  came  t'>  nn  open  rupture  wilh 
bis  former  supporters,  tinkled  by  the  policy  and 
advice  of  Liverpool  bind  t'astlerragh,  he  contributed 
so  powerfully  to  I  he  success  of  hriiiuuurj.  tliat  Louis 
XVIII.,  after  his  restoration,  declared  himself  in- 
debted, for  his  crown,  under  God,  to  tlie  prince  of 
Wales.  Soon  after  tliut  event,  lie  received  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  tlie  king  of  Prussia,  und  other 
foreign  princes,  in  London,  with  great  splendour. 
July  14,  ISIS,  Napoleon  a. Mr. -s.il  in  the  regent  his 
petition  for  an  asylum.  '•  Like  Theuiistnoles."  snid 
his  letter.  "  I  tlirow  myself  upon  the  protection  of  the 
most  constant,  atalllit-  most  generous  of  my  enemies." 
But  the  British  policy  n-m  ynveiued  by  other  prece- 
dents than  tlie  stories  of  I'luureh.  August  It,  I8I&, 
he  founded  the  llaiioverian  civil  and  military  order  ot 
the  Cuclf,  and  (ISIS)  the  liiiglisli  oriter  of  St  Patrick. 
To  the  holy  allinncc  he  cave  his  assent  only  in  his  in- 
dividual character,  (.let.  fi,  1815,  the  principles  oftho 
English  Constitution  not  permitting  his  formal  ncoe* 
sioli  as  king.  At  the  same  time,  he  undertook  the 
guardianship  of  the  din .hv  nf  llrun.it  i,-k,  in  which,  in 
1811),  he  re-established  the  old  feudal  estates.  In 
March,  181G,  he  informed  piu-lijinii-ni  of  the  intended 
marriage  uf  his  daughter,  Charlotte,  to  prince  Leo- 
pold of  Saxe-Cuburg.  which  took  place.  May  i.  The 
interruption  uf  the  denoiiid  ("or  manufactures  after 
the  peace  gave  rise  to  much  distress  and  discontent 
among;  the  people,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  on  tin-  life  of  the  prince  regent,  as  lie  was 
going  to  Westminster,  .lnmi.ti  y  :'s>.  isi7.  to  open  tlie 
session  of  parliament.  In  October.  ISIS,  his  amhos- 
sadora  at  the  congress  t>f  Aix-ia-i .'hnpelle  snbscrilied 
t.i  the  declaration  of  November  11).  France  and 
Britain,  at  this  cons-res',  v.  err  apjMiitiled  to  compel 
the  Barbary  states  lo  observe  the  law  of  nations 
towards  Europe.  The  kins  forbade  any  of  his  sub- 
jects to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  insurgents  in 
Spanish  America.  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
was  more  and  more  strictly  enforced.  At  home. the 
stoppage  of  trade  produced  continual  ferments-, 
especitdly  when  the  magistracy  el  Manchester,  Aug. 
10,  IHID,  brought  out  the  military  against  an  assem- 
blage of  people,  met  to  discuss  the  ipiestion  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  on  which  occasion  many  lives  were 
lost.  The  distrcs-is  of  the  pour,  altera  twenty-three 
years'  war,  which  in  addition  to  the  prodigious 
amount  raised  hv  loses  during  its  continuance,  Itad 
increased  the  national  debt  lo  ul»>uL  .i'1100 ,000,000, 
sterling,  could  only  he  vrndually  n  laved,  and  strong 
measures  were  adopted  for  rcstriiiuiug  the  malcon- 
tents, especially  in  Ireland,  where  bloody  commo- 
tions I  lad  broken  out.  Parliament,  for  tlie  soke  of 
assisting  emigrant-,  cialilished,  in  1819,  a  military 
colony  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  borders  of 
Callrn rin.  The  foreign  trade  and  possessions  of 
the  kingdom,  meanwhile,  were  increasing.  (See 
firifgrl.  and  Hiu-latlun.)  George  IV.,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  January  l".i,  IfJU.  was  crowned  in 
WtflLmii,slernl,oey,July  19,  1821,  with  the  ancient 
Ceremonies  ;    and,  lo  increase  the  splendour  of  tlie 

occasion,  extruordl y  nmlmssadurs  were  Sent  from 

the  oilier  powers  of  Europe.  Previous  to  this,  a  pro- 
cess was  instituted  before  the  house  of  lords,  against 
the  queen,  Caroline,  for  misconduct,  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving-  her  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  queen 
of  England.  i.See  CrtrttciHe,  qvten  i,f  England.) 
Sihui  after  his  coronation,  tin.  kins  undertook  Ii 
journey  lo  Ireland,  at  which  lime  he  heard  of 
the  queen's  death,  August  7,  IBKI.     (In  this  ocea- 
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sion,  the  Orangemen  and  the  Catholics  ditl  not  ap- 
jK'iir  to  pn«et  the  monan'h.  After  a  succession  of 
feasts,  (ieorge  left  Dublin,  September  :i.  and  returned 
to  I.iuhIoii.  Mcpteinlicr  *0  of  tlir  shim*  year.  the 
kinir  visited  his  (.ernian  dominions,  after  li:i\  mc 
»)*|ifiiiiWii  a  commission  of  go\  eminent,  under  tin' 
presidency  of  hi*  brother,  the  duke  of  ^>rk.  In 
18**,  he  made  a  similar  visjt  to  Scotland.  The 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  (4.  v.).  Aiumm 
1*,  recalled  him  to  London,  when1  he  armed,  S#*j»- 
tcmlier  1.  He  sent  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  the 
congress  at  V en >ua,  and,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  lord  Liverpool,  siipi*  tried  by  the  public  voice, 
appointed  Canninc.  although  his  opposition  to  the 
proceedings  against  the  queen  liad  oll'cnded  hiui,  sec- 
retary of  foreign  affairs.  An  alteration  in  the  politi- 
cal  system  was  made  by  this  statesman,  and  the  neu- 
trality of  Filmland  in  the  French  and  Spanish  war 
was  the  result.  In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  lord 
Li\crjioo],  Canning:  was  appointed  prime  minister  hi 
April,  18*7.  On  his  "death,  in  August  following, 
Mr  Robinson,  created  viscount  tioderich,  mm% 
cecded  him,  who  was  himself  succeeded  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  in  January.  18*8.  (leorce  IV.  foun- 
ded the  royal  society  of  literature,  in  18*0,  and  pave 
the  library  of  his  father  to  the  nation.  It  contains, 
besides  pamphlets,  maps  and  plans  Ii5,£50  volumes, 
and  is  deposited  in  the  JSrilish  museum.  The  most 
remarkable  event  in  the  latter  pari  of  the  rcii:n  of 
(Iconic  IV..  was  the  bill  abolishing  the  disabilities  on 
the  I  toman  Catholics  .see  fV/V/W/r  IliwiHc'jHttion)* 
]«isscd  in  April.  18*!).  The  kin?,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  suilercd  much  from  the  ^out  and  other 
disorders,  having  lieeii  all  his  life  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  Cieorge  died,  June  2ti,  1830, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  brother,  the  duke 
of  Clarence  (William  IV.),  who  is  also  childless. 
The  only  child  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent  (who  died 
18*0),  third  brother  of  the  kin  v.  the  princess  Vic- 
toria, born  1819,  is  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Hriiain. 

(■KOIICK  CADOI'DAL,  chief  of  the  Tuonans 
(<|.  v.).  was  the  son  of  a  village  miller,  near  Auray, 
in  the  Morbihan.  When  lirctaguc  took  up  anus, 
he  entered  the  service  as  a  common  horsi-man, 
joined  the  army  ot  the  Vendee  with  a  body  of  lire, 
tons,  after  il  had  parsed  the  Loire,  ami.  at  tin*  sinre 
of  (irauvilic.  was  madman  officer,  lie  distinguished 
liiiuself  by  his  vii'rmrlh  and  courage.  After  the 
reverses  at  Mans  and  Savany.  lie  took  refuse  in  his 
native  province,  where  he  en  1  Med  peasants  uud 
siilors  out  of  employ,  ami  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  Heimr  surprised  by  a  republican  column,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  in  Hrest,  with  his  father. 
Afiern  loiur  captivity,  he  csca|>cd  in  the  drev«  of  a 
sailor,  and  air  a  in  took  the  chief  com  inn  ml  of  his  can-  , 
ton.  He  now  endeavoured  to  remove  the  nobles 
from  the  command,  and.  from  the  year  1  ?!>">.  was  \ 
considered  us  the  head  of  a  plebeian  party.  In  IT'.Mi, 
he  liad  the  command  of  the  divi>ioiiof  the  Morbihan. 
In  1?!MI,  he  n train  look  up  arms,  was  anions  the 
chiefs  who  were  accompanied  by  the  greatest  uum- 
Urof  followers,  and.  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  republicans  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
troops.  He  was  even  s|x>kcn  of  as  generalissimo. 
About  that  time,  he  again  occupied  Lower  Hretiiffiic, 
and  was  the  only  ireucnil-iu  chief  who  was  not  noble. 
•  lis  division  was  most  frequently  divas  cd  with  the 
republicans  and  was  sen*  to  receive  a  supply  of  mus- 
kets and  cannons,  which  hail  been  In  in  led  oil  the 
banks  of  the  Vilainc.  by  the  UriiMi.  He.  for  a  limir 
liaie,  refused  the  proposals  of'  pence  offered  by  the 
r.  instil  lloua  parte  ;  Iiut,  after  the  eiuragemeuN  of 
(•taiidchaiiip  ami  Liven  (.hiuiiary  l\"»  and  *<».  I**'). 
finding  thai  all  the  ci.it  U,  irotte  only  excepted,  laid 


submitted  to  the  republic,  he  mnlvn 
l>rucc.  I'ehninry  «».  knowing  tliat  tr 
was  re<>«iuuoiiriiip,  In*  went  10  m*-et  h 
nieil  only  by  two  (  hoiian*.  nt  tiie  \  ill 
and.  ha\iug  infonm  d  the  c'nernl,  by  01 
panioiis,  of  his  desire  t<»  «|«-ak  t«i  hu 
interview  with  him  m  the  open  fell),  a 
tion-  wen*  arranged  within  the  *>pnrr 
tleorgc  promised  to  di«iui«*  his  troo|« 
render  his  arms.  1  lie  conditions  hate 
tied  by  the  consuls,  he  went  to  l':iri«,  t 
tiou  of  lionapartc.  who  endeavoured  to 
and  other  chiefs  of  tlic  Vender,  of  the 
their  submitting  to  the  existing  gmrn. 
all  went  away  satisfied  with  the  first  n 
(■  forge.  He  afterwards  went  to  Londi 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  fnni 
princes  ami  the  Hritish  minister*.  1  h# 
infernal  machine  is  said  to  hnr»*  origin.it 
He,  however,  constantly  denied  having 
in  it.  In  August,  INiKi.  (ieorge  and  I'ii 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  to  execute  s 
lind  been  devise«l  in  Ilritain.  of  e\r 
lions  in  France,  and  u*^isMnatiug  the 
They  wen*  taken  over  by  a  capudn 
vessel  belonging  to  the  lintidi  na 
gni.  (ieorpe.  and  Moreau  were  to  a 
111  (his  conspiracy,  which  was,  hour 
and  frustrated  by  the  polce.  Ilinr 
coucj'aled  in  the  capital  until  March. 
In*  was  arretted  near  the  Luxembur 
had  driven  nlioiit  in  a  fiacre  Si»r  tv 
lN*iu«r  able  to  cet  nut  of  the  waits  u 
dt>fi*uded  hiniseft  by  discharging  mo  y 
broil irht  two  jHilice  officers  to  the  croiin 
juui)ieil  fmin  the  vehicle,  and  eiideavr lii 
but  he  was  curroiiiHleil  by  the  cn»wil 
He  whs  carried  lo  die  prctVctiire.  and  1 
temple.  The  tribunal,  before  whirfa  I 
witli  a  emit  mindier  of  accomplices 
guilty  of  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
and  he  was  com  learned  to  death,  May  I 
executed  at  Paris,  June  *l.  Ilr  ti 
years  old.  showed,  during  his  trial,  the 
ncss.  was  very  careful  not  to  cxp»*e  hi* 
by  his  answers,  mid  openly  proclaimed  I 
to  the  cause  ot  the  Ilourhons. 

<;!:()K<iK-\OhLK;  an  ancient  rn- 
the  size  of  a  double  ducat,  whu-h  was  1 
Henry  VI H..  in  1.14').  '1  he  name  is  fi 
knight  St  (ieortre.  wiaisf*  iina«*e  i»  cckne 
j^old  is  of  twentv-two  carats. 

(iLoKCl-yi'o'w  N  :  »  i«m -town  and  j 
Washiucton  county,  and  district  of  i  oh 
north-east  lumk  of  the  Potomac,  ubo 
from  its  mi  mill,  ami  %  0  trtrni  the  rape« 
three  west  of  the  capitol  in  ^'asliinctm 
W .  ;  u:t.  .'iSw  .jo  N.  :  populatHfi  in  \H 
ls*'i.  ::i(i:i:  in  |S3().  M41.  It  is  «*; 
W  ashinpton  by  a  «uiall  river,  called  H** 
which  then*  tire  two  tinders.  It  rcmuu 
house,  a  college,  a  IjiiM'SsCerian  tchu 
iibniry.  four  kinks,  and  houses  of  puhii 
KpiM-opaluuis,  1'n-sliyttTiaiis,  and  Metl) 
situation  is  very  pleasant,  commanduti 
view  of  the  river,  the  city  of  W  aklunr 
Mirroinidinc  country.  'Ihe  hoiM-*  ar 
built  of  brick,  ami  many  of  ihrm  are  t 
the  hills,  near  the  town,  tbere  are 
country  scats.  The  situation  is  very 
the  water  excellent  It  is  a  flourishing 
plar*r  of  considerable  trade.  In  nnsn]i 
ihl)icnhi«ks  of  naviinitiou  occasionnl  by 
miles  ltelow  the  town,  a  cuDshleraHlr  pa 
duvc  is  iniiisjNirled  to  Alexandria,  aii«lc 
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is  a  Catholic  hillln 
rated  Catholic 
led  In  I7D9, 
.  act  of  con- 
is  is  about  150. 
iETOWN  ;  a  post-town,  [ion  of  entry,  and 
pMMttom  ili-irict,  S.iutli  Carolina,  on 
Me  et  Winjaw  bay,  at  the.  entrance  of 
W.  twelv*  miles  from  the  sea.  sixty  north 
Charleston.  13-1  south  Fnyette*u1e  ;  Ion. 
T. ;   lot.    Xt"  Vf  N.  ;  population,   about 


prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing 
.  lei  m  feet  of  water. 

IA  ;  one  of  the  Coiled  States,  bunded 
riiiic&er  and  Nurlli  Carolina  ;  norUi-e.-ist 
Carolina,  from  which  it  ii  separated  by 
iter;  ■■=nii .  .i-t  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
'lurida  territory,  and  nest  by  Alabama. 
kKtli'f  river  forms  the  western  boundary, 
to  Miller's  Bend.  The  remainder  of  the 
orUi  leii  degrees  west.  Georgia  extends 
V  IsV  t«  to  35"  K„,  and  from  lon.81°  to 
,  II  is  300  miles  long  from  north  lo  Moth, 
an  cast  to  west,  and  contains  upwards  of 
•re  miles.  Population  in  1700,  SKjOOO; 
K.OOO;  in  1810,  iiH.ihH;  in  IS20, 340.080; 
•AJH8  whites,  and  I753SH  blacks;  total 
the  number  of  counties,  in  1827,  was  sev- 
edgevillo.  on  the  Oconee  river,is  theseat  of 
I.  "Savannah  "ad  Augusta  are  tlie  largest 
ha  principal  rivers  arc  the  Savannah, 
Alauunaha.  Ottilia,  Onkinulgee,  Oconee, 
,  Flint,  Cliatahoocliee,  Tallapoosa  and 
he  coast  of  Georgia,  for  four  or  five  miles 
.  salt-marsh,  mostly  uninhabited.  In  front 
■ant.  the  sea,  tliere  is  a.  chain  of  islands  of 

Tthee.  tlu-w.i',    .      . ..-    i        .,,  i„ 

Simon's,  Jdtfl,  and  '  mb t,     I   i 

■ring  on  tli.'  salt  marsh  i-  of  DC  .;  >  I .  - 
ly  as  tliat  of  die  islands.  In  the  r<  ar  ..i 
i.  cnmiurwe  tlie  pine  barrens.  The  r»  m 
are    bordered    with    swumps    or    i.    r-li. 


Melons  grow  here  In  great  perfection,  nrul  -Sgi  an 

'■ moti,      i  irfin::r\,   lime",  citron-',   p':ars,    peaches. 

and  a  le-w  other  Hill  of  mild  climates,  are  also 
cultivated.  A  pint  of  the  ~oil  it  well  suited  to  dit 
grope  vine.  The  climate  is  more  mild  tlian  in  tlie 
Mine  latitude  •■'•  Ihe  Mississippi  river.  'Hi'.'  mer- 
cury  in  summer,  rises  tu  ninety  degrees,  and  some- 
times as  high  as  liiuelj-si*.  or  even  a  hundred.  This 
is  true  of  nearly  every  part  of  die  tinted  States.  But 
the  winters  in  Mississippi  ami  I,  ouisiaiui  often  present 
a  few  Jays  of  snow  anil  cold,  which  nre  never 
equalled,  in  the  same  liilitudc,  on  the  Atlantic  const. 
In  the  low  country  of  Georgia,  near  the   s 


raplnlnls  and  fevers  are  very  c 
lontha  of  July,  August,  andSei 


in?  the  months  of  July,  A  ntii>t,  mid  Srpti-mber,  At 
the  approach  of  tins  season,  the  rich  planters,  with 
their  families,  remove  either  to  the  tea-islands,  oi  lo 
more !  elevated  situations.  The  legislature  of  Georgia, 
called  the  geutnil  awwtfif,  consists  of  a  senate  and  a 
bouse  of  represeiitulivis.  liruei -is  on  the  first  Monday 
of  November.  It-  lueinlicfs  nre  chosen  by  counties, 
each  county  sending  one  senator,  mid  from  one  to 
four  representa lives,  acciirdmi;  lo  its  population.  A 
number  .if  negroe-.,  in  various  parts  of  tin  stale,  urv 
ciuployeii,  under  overseers,  in  working  ou  roads  and 
rivi-i  ..  Ari'.i-.i.ri-  to  tli'1  "  [»>rt  "f  the  couimiUee  nf 
internal  improvement,  the  canal  from  the  Savannah  In 
die  Ugrerlice  was  i  s  per  led  I"  I  «■  completed  in  March, 
1830,atUieespenteo(nlv1ul  1 0S,WH.) dollars.  Thediv 
sign  is  to  extend  the  ciiual  to  the  Alatamaha,  making 
il-  length  seventy  two  miles.  The  |  riueij  eiI  literary 
seminary  in  this  state  Is  Franklin  college,  or  the  uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  nt  Alliens,  which  lias  funds  to  the 
amount  of  136.W0  dollars,  of  winch  11)0.000  dollars 
arc  invested  in  tlie  hunk  of  the  stale  of  Georgia, 
which  stock  the  stale  guarantees  to  yield  eight 
percent,  per  annum.  According  toSherwood'a  Gaict- 
teer  of  Georgia,  "there  are  about  eighty  incorporated 
academies  in  this  state,  til  of  winch  have  been 
■tit  into  operation.  The  averuge  number  of 
■  -  17  =  S008.  In  the  northern  and 
of  the  slate,  there  nre  probably 


ery  best  quality,  and  is  commonly  t 
e  as  much  as  dial  which  grows  in 
the  country.  Hire  is  prmlu.'.d  in  k 
and  of  good  quality.  Sinn.'  lohaco 
for  exportation.  The  quantity  oi  Co 
vim  S-ivaiinnh  in  ih.'  vear  eiidine  Sen! 
VO,  was  U~fiBt  bugs,  and  from  Ha 
i.  Tlie  ei|  orLs  o!  rice  Irom  --nvnnn.il 
tiding  S.|. umber  3ft  IHS6,  were  LI. 
idol  tobacco,  170  hogshead-.  Cimsl 
llieaof  the  same  articles  were  nl-o  cspr. 
ii.  isrutiswii.-k.aiKl  St.Mary's.  'J  he  fill 
bundaut  supply  of  fine  liinlar,  musi. 
oak,  pine,  hickory,  mulberry  and  it 


.,.!,  i  i  ■  .  mount,     By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 

[:•■.  fji-ii  c.iiniiy  arm  I. in','  was  ;.  I  lowed  to  pureliasu 

.      '       ■     "I'  XI'.) I'  L'l.nli-ciiLil  pn.pii.)  :    lliim 

,"   ',."1  In   eaob  cmintv  were   Ei'anted   for  the 

,■:■.  ■    i-t  ..;-:...■  -,.-.i"l  :il fund  ofai'J/X.K]  dolhu-s 

.,  i .   ii-i,  ,  hi  si  .i  I-  I'm   the  same  purpose.     The 

i.'.si  num.  n  u-  >h  i malioii  of  t  hristiaus  hi  Geor- 

tb)  are  the  lt.i[  tisis.     Wes(  lo  Ihesi'  nre  the  Metlio- 

lists.     The  fir-l  »eti  lenient  in  Georgia  was  made  at 

-uvaunali.  in  ITIiit.  by  l.iii  inl  O^hihorpe,  who  was 

d-o  in  first  gov  en  inr.     The  white  inhabitants  have 

.cry  slonly  acquired  n  lilic  to  the  Intiils,  liemitse  the 

Indians  in  tins  stall-  have  lieeti  miire  dis|msed  dun 

ii  others  to  adopt  the  arts  of  t  iviliieil  life.      For  tlie 

n      'i  ,  ...a.  tl  e  |  iipiiliiliim  is  still  small,  consider- 

DD  Ike  en  at  extent  of  its  terrilury.     Two  consider- 

itile  tribes  of  Indians  reside  partly  wiiliiu  tin*  eluir- 

.ered    htniu   of  ihis  slate— the   t'liemkees    hi    tlie 

north  western  part, and  the  Creeks  in   tlie  western. 

The  Cherokee*-  li.ee  inailc  en  aker  advances  in  tile  arts 

"  civiliwd  life  thuu  any  other  tribe  of  North  Ameri- 

n  Indinus.      A  proposition  In  remove  them   to  the 

'i-l   of  the  Mississippi,  which  has  been   recently 

mlc,  baa  exciteil  n  deep  totcrart  throngliom  the 

country  ;  and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  such  a  course 
will  be  pursued  as  stmll  lie  consislent  at  once  with 
justice  and  lmiii.mil  J,  with  tlie  we  1  Hire  of  the  Cheru- 
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kees,  nnd  the  luin 
kiwilli;  II 
..I',   i 


.    Tbelol- 


if  till-  I'mli-ilSta! 

i  is  ciimclrd  from  Mr  Siier- 

wood's  (iuu-Ut-cr  ill  lirorgiil,  |inljlistinl  in  |«S7. 
'■  Witliin  Ihr  List  twenty  yvurs.lhe  t'hemkcrs  haw 
ni|>klly  lulvriiiivil   luwunhi   i-iviliuttuii,     They  iww 

live  ii iGirlnlile  liuiises  chiefly  in  villiiijes.  ami 

cultivate  hira*1  i'.imi*.  They  mi«e  hirer  hwth  of  cat- 
tle, which  tln'y  sell  fiir  la-el  In  tlir-  inhiihiUiiits  i>f 
ucifthliuiiriii<;  suti-s.  Muny  mechanical  arts  liitve 
lni'H  iiitruiliH-nl  iiimmj;  them.  The;  Imve  curprulcr- 
lull  blacksmiths.  Mini  many  of  the  women  s|iiu  and 
will  vc,  and  nuike  butter  miwl  rlKTse.  The  |ni|iiiIii. 
liml,  instead  of  decnsi-iiiir,  us  in  tin-  nv  generally 
villi  tribes  ■.in-rounded  by  tin-  whiles,  increases  very 
ni|>idly.  There  are.  now  ISJiM  natives  in  the  1111- 
liim  ;  117  white  turn  Dial  73  while  woiihii  have  inter- 
married  villi  ttorm.  They  own  IS77  slaves.  Tiitnl, 
l.">,OfiU  souls.  Iiu-toom!  ill  tin-  lust  sin  yrars.  3.",iki. 
Their  government  is  republican,  and  wowr r  is  vested 
in  ii  umnmillec  iitiiI  council,  an. wain !;  to  our  ~eni!Tc 
nnd  house  of  rejiresiiitnlives.  The  members  are 
elected  once,  ill  lw»  years.     Newtiiwn  is  tlir  seat  of 

ptiiviT ciil.    Their  judge*  act  with  uiilhorily,  nnd 

]ircreul  entirely  Mh-  ii-i-  iif  ardent  s|iirit.s  i  luring  till' 
ncstiuns  of  ilirir  courts.  The  mission  at  t*|iriii(£ 
1'hn-c  wns  i-sliiblislied  ill  11*11.  Since  thai  lime, 
nearly  *  dnirii  lime  btiii  broujilit  itilu  nneratiiin  in 
various  jiiirls  of  Ihr  imlimi.  Tin*  iiiiiuIht  of  rliil- 
ilnii  in  llic  -.i\  ti;il  iiii-.ioiiiiry  schools  i-  nearly  ail, 
;ill  li-amiug  ihe  Kn^li-h  lanL'iinj;o."  'llic  cultivation 
of  silk,  wlrii-h,  in  all  orolubiliiy,  will  Ihi-oiiic  ii 
valuable  Imm-li  of  industry  in  ibr  I' lilt nl  Suites,  lm- 
hern  successfully  ntieiii|iteil  in  I  i  cor  Liu.  A  (lentli- 
nuiti  in  Augusta  in  will  to  have  ol ruined  silk  iiTrxrel- 
lent  quality.  It  mti-i  lie  remembered  that  the  wil.l 
iniillierrj  «rows  in  abiindiUMV  in  tlie  vicinity  of  An. 
ulMa.* 

lirltWlJIA.  liru  ir ;  a  large  pilf  of  Hip  Norib 
rucilic  ocean,  lieiwren  tlir  miiLiiaiil  of  North  America 
mill  Quadra  nnd  Vanvuuvrr's  i-lnnd  ;  about  ISO  miles 
in  lentil  from  nonli  lo  south;  tlie  In-radth  varies  sab-red  Ibe  fil 
(.Tcatly  in  iis  ilillVreiu  |«ris,  from  sin  miles  to  twenty. 
Ii  contains  sev  cm  I  cluster.  <  if  islaiuls,  uml  bnim-ln-s 
nil' into  ii  icmit  lliunht-r  uf  ciinali.  It  rionnninkatcs 
uitli  [In.'  iH'ciui.  on  the  imrtli.  by  Qw-eli  ('Imrlotlc'-i 
Miiuitl,  uml   ihi  the  Mjiith  by  the  strait  uf  Juiiil  tie 

liKOKIilA  (in  tVr.!lill,  Unci*** ;  in  Him'nn 
firn*ia,  fimtiHta  ;  by  llic  imlivi  -  callttl  lirriii);  a 
naintry  in  Asia.  uluYh  is  I -nunl.il  by  t'inaMEi, 
-'-  awl  Ibr  Illurk  so 
.  II  .ili'iii.iiiillji-iti'ni 
(i cochin.  Itussiiin  lipurgia,  or  the  |iru\  iuev  iif  Tel- 
1m.  cmKains  l7.iilW  M|iiurc  inih*.  with  :VK !,(»*)  in- 
lialiilanls.  TnrkMi  iMiinrfn,  or  (artiiel  (Zcntn 
Karlli),  lieUuigs  |..  tin'  |miluilk-  ofTcliaklir  umKoii- 


lains  fiOla  >.jimn-  miles,  wiji  »/><*«'  inlwl.:  jui 
its  I'upilni  is  ALillike.  Srnaniusl  fnan  Huaai 
(ieiiniiik  is  iIip  lliissinii  jipi wince  lm  n-le  .,r  louraua, 
ctmLnnine  I3,:t70  Mniare  mile*,  with  ^Tiuiw  nhak- 
Hints.  This  jmiviiK-e  coiuurisrs  the  fullooinr  dni 
uimm  : — linin-ua,  Ihr  naLhr  eunitry  uf  tin  |  law, 
with  the ca|iiial  Kotnlii  (/■/■»/,  Mincniu.  i,nnrL 
Willi  I'nli  at  tin'  iimmli  of  ll*  river  Tuh  Cl'lniiui,  lad 
Awcliasn  on  the  si  Hit  h-  western  declivity  of  the  I'aav 
nisus.  MiinEreliii  uial  I hirii-1  ivniinur  bi  la- 1  irawi 
by  lircek  lii-rciLwry  i-iars,  Irilailury  to  ltii»<a.  TW 
I'liruicr  i-air  of  IMSM-L'in  ifa-Artut  uml  Cartattamt, 
llrrtu-lins  Tininiiniinitsi'ti.iwLiiuwintarJ.  in  ITNl 
the  sovereignly  of  Kussia,  fur  liiiusclf  and  his  dr- 
siyihIbhIs.  In  1TNI,  tlie  nurnfliDintU  foiluwcalfeii 
i'UliujJc.  Iii  ISill,  the  eui[«-nir  I'aul  uWlarasI  hak- 
-eir.  at  lite  rei|ncsl  of  the  i-mr,  (ieoririua  Inikliviudk 
-iivrrciun  of  I i cm-gin,  anil  the  tnjjjerur  AlriaaaW 
fonuall;  uniteil  tienrL'ia  wilh  the  eiu]>iir  by  a  pro- 
cbmaiimi  ol  Sruteuibrr  U  {it),  1N0I.  TbrptiMn 
still  liiinp  rerriieil  k  |rn*iun,aiHl  1'rtn  la  ■■«■ 
Die  sent  of  government.  In  tlie  Awehaaa,  Bw 
ltu>sian*  larujiy  sever.il  fortresses  iai  the  short  «f 
the  Illuelt  sea;  for  iiUiUinn-,  Anajia.  Ibr  — L-1- 
tanls  (1f  Awcliasa  are  Mnliajiiimibuis,  and  uklr- 
jaiKlfiit:  they  |«y  no  trilmlc.  <  hrminnay  wm 
inlrmhuiil,  in  MTU.  from  AnneniA  inui  lieonrav.  Iht 
inilj-  Cmunsiali  Coimlry  in  which  it  lm-  rnurrl;  aaw- 
iiiiiir-,1  itsi-ll.  'Ibr  llejirpiiin  narina,  Taaar, 
iiidcn'  onml.  in  ;lie  secoml  hull  >.l ihe  Iwelfthii  af), 
to  jmijia^HU-  rbrisiaitity  amniii:  the  momuiawn. 
Ihe  (irrck  religion,  the  (imkiuiiiiatiiUE  '•**.  ■ 
rigidly  oliserTeil,  witli  a  nuiulier  nf  anrtrat  MUal 
siijirrstitiiHis  customs.  TIh>  limrinaiis  are  ttry  aa> 
runt  towards  other  telipimis.  I  ia)er  ibr  qan*  «f 
tinircia  are  twelve  un  libisbu]is  and  bmH),  mi 
thirteen  an-liimaialritrs.  Ihe  ohuhtj  was.  aieae 
lilrirs,  the  objis.'t  of  tsmtest  brtween  1  arkey  mi 
I'crsia,  was  |iluuileml  by  both,  and  it>  i  hi'  »■■ 
carried  away  us  sluves.      The  C 


iiihI  lii-urBini 


n.al'uT  thct'aLj  — i, 
women  are  Uir  chief  at—Mi  af 
■viaii  harems.     The  follow ini  ny»t- 

ic  ul'Cnupiaii  mnvliatai :~ 


Tluiugh  Dm-  di'pnsilion  of  Ihr  pen  pie 

r  la-avyaial  rootiiuml  opprr*>un.  val- 

?-X""i     """''  ""' lli"  ,ra'l%  "■  t"r>r  charartrr. 

»rbin«     '-  iimuiilairenis,  bcinff  bounded  ,hi  the  I 

"aiaasiB,  but  is  rich  in  wood.  (Fraai.  . 


ten  folio  sheet*,  in  Ihr  tii|ii^ri|Jiic 
in|HTLll  Lzi-iii'i-iil  still  HI    l'rlrrsliiir* 


i:i:on<;rr  ■  germamcis. 


of  GubIm  (Pari-.  IHJ6),  has  shed  much  light  upon 


GEOKGIC  if  rum  theGreek  y,  and  >;>■,>,  to  work)  ; 
a  itml  puau ;  a  poetical  description  of  agricultural 
fwmti,  applied  particularly  to  u  didactic  poem  uf 

(IKORGICOX ;  b  celebrated  agricultural  instilu- 
tiun..  founded  by  comit  PeaMfca,  of  Tolna,  at  Kesti- 
feriy,  Ui  Hungary,  wliere  over  300  pupils  ore 
■IhUiicWiI  in  all  the  science  rf lutiiijj  to  agriculture, 
and  in  practical  agriculture  itself.  Natural  philoso- 
phy, natural  history,  chemistry,  tlie  veterinary  art, 
mathematics  and  survey  ina,  archil  rehire,  book-keep- 
iajr,  ic,  am  taught  hfff.  Here  is  a  forest  academy, 
n**  tbrnfi)  and  a  riding  school.  Gardens,  fields, 
Meadows,  niiieyards,  forests  belong  to  the  institution, 
aril  cattle,  iHirsrs,  sheep,  bees,  and  silk-worms  are 

rtBBL 

GEORGI1  M  5IPU9.    See  Planrli. 
GEFII >.K  ;  a  i;<  rj.Ti.in  tribe  of  the  family  of  Die 
Gotat.     According  to  Jomandes,  this  name  signified 

■  ■■■■■  '  ■  ,'.  1 1..]  laljlllallll  from  tl»'  circumstance.  tli.il 
■km  lb*  wholly  nation  passed  from  Senndinnvia  in 
On*  Tvmrii.  not  of  them  ■Billaa  slower  tlinn  the 
Main,  wa*  called  tie/mala,  signifying  in  the  Gothic 
Warn*,  tW,  Ileoi'e  [In.1  name  uf  (,'tjiaii/m  or  0»- 
r»»V  vbich  wa-.  at  first,  a  term  of  reproach.  They 
If*  lived  on  the  bunks  of  the  Vistula,  made  cou- 
tpieW  n  the  south,  and  advanced  to  Galicia  and 
IflJonriria,  tnit  were  defeated  by  the  Goths,  whom 
lary  afterwards  joiued  in  their  irruptions  inio  the 
Him  mi  tsapire.  Land1!  were  suWquentlj  ns'igticd 
Vita  in  Thrace  by  Probus.  Of  Attila's  army  they 
tmd  a  considerable  part.  After  his  death,  they 
<knkodtbe  joke  of  his  successor,  became  allies  of 
Hi  Bommw,  and  remained,  for  a  long-  time,  quiet. 
lithe  year  SCO.  a  quarrel  arose  between  them  and 
<h  Lombards,  and,  in  570,  they  were  defeated,  with 
fuel  tlaoghter,  by  these  enemies,  and  thenceforth 
ItuI  in  subjection  to  the  Lombards,  the  Huns,  &c. 

GERAMl'M  :  a  genus  uf  plants,  containing  a 
not  number  of  specie-,  many  uf  which  arc  cultivated 
«  wcouut  of  the  elegance  of  their  flowers.  The, 
etlyi  is  persistent,  of  Eve  leaves  ;  the  petals  are  five, 
wnnte  with  the  calyx  leaves  ;  the  stamen;  are 
W.niore  or  less  connected  tit  the  base;  the  style 
,  tenninatiag  in  five  stigmas.     The  specie-  are 


I  fc  Mil 


Most  of  the  cultivated  speci 
He  subgenus  petarconhiiH.  and  are  natives  uf  South- 
«s  Africa,  where,  they  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
"alfcfm  a  striking  feature  in  (lie  peculiar  vegetation 
•flail  region.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and 
a»j  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring ;  but  in 
•c  ainter  they  require  protection. 

<iERHARD,P«n.  a  German  poet,  twm  in  Sax- 
MT.UO&flr  1507,  died  in  1570.  lie  contributed 
Hfij  to  the  great  stock  of  German  hymns.  Some 
fftakyinns  are  very  popular  in  Germany, and  often 
fntai.  He  was  all  his  lit".- nil  iifficiaiiug  clergyman, 
17 pirns,  and  attentive  to  hi'  parochial  duties. 

'IERMAIN,  St  ;  the  name  of  a  number  of  places 
b  France,  among  which  is  St  Germain  en-Leye,  a 
to"  in  the  department  uf  Seine-el-l  dse,  above  two 
fcapas  north  from  Versailles,  and  four  leagues  west- 
"ma-west  from  Paris,  on  the  left  bank  ofthe  Seine. 
hoMains  11,011  inhabitants.  The  must  remarkable 
WdB5  there  is  the  royal  palace,  commenced  by 
Ckrlei  V.,  in  I37H,  and  embellished  by  several  of  his 
nccoMin,  including  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV. 
lu  ike  is  fcie,  and  the  apartments  very  beautiful. 
°athe  6rM  Sundays  of  August  und  September,  fairs 
btgia  to  be  held  in  the  forest  near  St  Germain,  each 
<*  three  days'  continuance.  They  are  real  fe'tn 
iin*ptirti,  and  many  Pari-Ums  go  there.     Under 


Louis  XIV,,  the  EUtla  wO  the  ■rfluta  of  James  If. 
mid  his  family.  James  II.  died  here  in  1701,  his 
daughter  in  1712.  and  his  wife  in  1718.  Charles 
'X.,   ilenry  II..  und  Louis  XIV.,  were  born  here. 

lie  uianufartiires  of  .St  Germain  are  iiiconstrlcmtile. 

GERMAIN,  Count  St  ;  nfanious  adventurer  and 

alchymist,  whose  nnrne  ami  origin  are  unknown.     He 

sometimes  called  luuisetf  .1  j-tnar.  or  mnrrjuis  dti  Bet- 

',  nnd  was  probably  a  Portuguese  by  birtli.  Cagli- 

o  (q.v.),  on  his  fast  jmirncy  to (iertnany, became. 

acquainted  with  him   in   llolstein,  aiul   learned   new 

artsof  deception  under  his  instruct! s.     St  Germain 

was  versed  in  chemistry  and  other  sciences  ;  but  hit 
■s'istible  inclination  lor  magic  did  not  permit  him 
seek  repulBtion  in  the  usual  paths.  He  spent 
time  in  travelling  about,  and.  by  his  impudence 
and  cunning,  he  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  (he 
weak,  and  even  gained  access  to  several  courts. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  350  years  old, 
nnd  had  in  his  album  a  seniciice  written  by  the  cole, 
lirated  Montaigne.  He  always  liad  in  his  possession 
a  powerful  elixir,  which  would  re-tore  youth  to  the 
old,  and  which  always  preserved  Ins  strength.  On 
bis  second  voyage  to  India,  which  he  pretended  ft 
have  made  in  ltj.j.  lie  succeeded,  as  he  said,  in  Baili- 
ng the  chief  object  of  all  adepts,  namely,  the  malting 
ilprecious  stones  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that,  in  1773, 
while  with  the  French  ainljussuiiur  t,t  the  Ifague,  be 
broke  to  pieces  a  valuable  diamond  of  his  own  manu- 
facture, after  having  sold  a  similar  one  for  5500 
lonis  d'or.  Nor  were  the  secrets  of  futurity  hidden 
from  his  eyes.  He  tijreloltl  to  tlie  French  the  death 
uf  Louis  XV.  His  power  extended  even  10  brute 
animals ;  he  inspired  serpents  with  a  sensibility  to 
tlie  charms  uf  music,  lie  possessed,  we  ere  told, 
power  of  being  able  to  write  with  both 
tlie  same  time,  on  two  different  sheets  of 
paper,  whatever  wa>  dietaled  10  him,  so  that  It  was 
impossible  to  distiaguisli  the  liand- writings.  He 
played  in  so  masterly  u  manner  on  the  violin,  as  to 
irodace  the  effect  of  several  instruments.  In  short, 
le  was  neither  destitute  "1"  lalem-  iinrol'  knowledge, 
md  he  would  have  la-ciinie  iiiiiuais.  if  lie  had  not  pre- 
ferred to  become  notorious.  New  light  has  been 
thrown  on  Ins  history  by  the  Mrmoirm  de  Mud.  Du- 

GKRMAMCUS,  C.Es.nt  ;  a  Roman  general cele- 
irated  fur  his  victories  over  the  Germans,  son  of 
Claudius  Drusrn  Nero,  and  the  yuuiiger  Anlonia,  a 
liece  of  Augustus,  justly  esteemed  lor  her  virtues, 
vhich  her  son  inherited.  Tiberius,  his  paternal  uncle, 
adopted  him.  lie  afterwirr-l-  inlininistered  theques- 
torship,  and  was  made  consul  before  the  lawful  age. 
Vugustus died  while  tiennanicu-,  with  Tiberius,  was 
t  the  head  of  die  armies  in  Germany.  Tiberius 
succeeded  to  the  government.  Germanicus  was 
ited  by  several  reliellinus  leriints  to  assume  the 
sovereign  authority,  but  he  refused.  He  then  crossed 
the  Rhine,  anil,  surprising  the  Marsi  in  a  drunken 
riui,  lu:  1  ile  .l  li.M'i  ill!'1  shiii-iucr  iiiai'ug  tlu-111.  ami  de- 
itruyed  the  temple  of  Tanfana.      In  a        " 


Maunert,  ilurliin-f;;  he  viclort<>u>ly  returned  ov 
the  Rhine.  Hen-  sonic  deputies  of  Segestes  ap- 
peared before  him,  soliciting  in  the  name  of  llitir 
master,  his  assistance  neainst  Arminius,  tile  son-in- 
law  of  Segestes,  by  whom  the  latter  was  besieged. 
Germanicus  hastened  to  his  rescue,  delivered  him, 
and  made  'I'liusnelila.wife  of  Arminius.  prisoner.  Ar- 
minius then  prepared  for  war.  ami  Germanicus  col- 
lected his  forces  ou  the  Ems.  A  battle  ensued.  The 
Roman  letrions  wen-  already  receiliiii;  when  Germani- 
cus renewed  the  attack  with  fresh  troops .nndUins  hap- 
pily averted  the  rout  that  threaleiu'd  him.      Arminius 
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retreated,  mul  C.ermanicus  was  content  to  regain  the 
hunks  of  the  Kin<.  mul  retired  with  honour  from  the 
contest  which hi* army  muld no longer  sn>u  in.  After 
having  lost  another  part  tif  his  troops  iliiriii!*  his  re- 
treat, by  a  \  iolent  siunn,  wliicli  wrecked  tin-  vessels  in 
which  llit')  wire  cudurked,  lie  reached  the  inciuili«» «■!' 
the  Khine.  willi  a  feeble  remnant  of  his  army,  ami 
employed  the  wiulrr  in  nuking  new  preparations  t'ur 
war  against  the  (iennans.  lie  built  a  fleet  of  l<*K) 
vessels,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficult  route  by  land 
through  forests  and  morasses,  ami  landed  al  the 
mouth  of  the  Kins.  Proceeding  thence  towanLs  liie 
V*  c>er,  he  found  the  Clicrusci  a>scnibl»-d  on  tlie  op|»o- 
hite  Uink,  with  the  inteiilioii  nt  contesting  the  i»us- 
sage.  Nevertheless,  lie  effected  it,  and  fought  a  Uit- 
tle.  whieli  be^an  at  daybreak,  ami  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Koiuau*.  (  )u  tlie  suireitliii^  day. the 
(icrmuiis  rem  wet  I  the  contest  willi  fury,  and  carried 
disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the  Humans,  but  (ierman- 
iciis  maintained  possesion  of  tlie  field.  The  (icr- 
maiis  it- Lun led  into  Uieir  forests.  (icrmauicus  re-cin- 
liarked,  and,  after  having  experienced  a  terrible 
storm,  by  which  part  of  his  fleet  wus  dissijiau-d,  went 
into  winter  quarter*,  but  iiol  until  he  had  made  an- 
other inclusion  into  the  country  of  the  Marsi.  'this 
expedition  was  his  last  inticruiany.  Tiberius,  jealous 
of  the  glory  of  tlie  vounu  hero,  called  him  home  under 
pretence  of  gniuliu:;  him  a  triumph.  In  onler.  bow- 
ever,  to  get  rid  oi  a  man  whose  popularity  appeared 
dangerous  to  him.  lie  sent  l.im,  in\ested  with  almost 


century,  by  a  treat  irruption,  and  the  ile*irarl«.fl 
an  islitiid  on  tin*  coast  ot  Sleswick.  in  lfxil  urr  yn 


of  its  fury.  The  only  island  of  much  un|«> 
MeliuolMiil.  iH'loiiifiuc  to  (treat  ItriUiui.  Ilir  \m 
pal  ports  on  or  <*uiiiiccted  with  the(ieriiiaiioer:in. 
Variuoiith.  l.ui.iiiui,  Km>;stoii-u|H»n-l  In!:,  in  Ktigiii 
Keith  ami  Dundee,  in  Motland  ;  Dunkirk,  in  r'nw 
(isliiiil.  I'll. sinner,  Antwerp.  Auislenkuu  mul  Kuci 
iktiu.  in  Holland  :  Kiubdeii.  lirMM-ii.  m*d  Maiabarc, 
(jcruimiy  ;  Christ  in  iisjiimI  and  liergeu.  in  Norway. 

(,i:HM.\Mu\\.N;  n  posHown  in  WnUdr^ 
county,  i'ciiii^ylvuiiia  ;  srven  miles  north  ol  1'h  1 1*4 
phia ;  population,  Kill.  It  couLuii*  a  bank,  i 
academy,  and  several  hoii^  of  worship,  £r  l're*b 
tcnuns,  for  <iermaii  <  aUmi-Ls,  fur  Luthrran*.  i 
Friends,  and  fur  Meiuiuiiisis.  It  is  pleasantly  sitatfii 
and  lias  considerable  manufacturer.  A  batUr  «i 
fond  it  here  011  the  4'Ji  of  <  >cioImt.  1777.  beUteail 
Americans,  under  general  \\  a»hinirton.  and  uVHn 
ish.  The  Americans  lost  2ix>  kilted.  juOvuuaJft 
and  four  taken  prisoners :  the  lintish  lust  teiflat 
killed,  and  431)  woundeil  and  taken  prw>nrP» 

(il!lt MANY  ;  an  extensive  country.  MUatffd  1 
the  centre  of  Kun>|ie,  and  divided  inio  vanwa  >uu 
of  various  dimensions. 

Urn^rufihy  tl:t*l  Sttttsttc*  -  (iemimiy  M 
east  by  Western  I'rnssi.i  and  I'osei),  1'nLind.  ( 
(ialicia,  limitary.  and  Croatia  ;  «outh  by  the  AfoaCtf 
the  l.omliardoA  eiieti;m  kingdom,  and  SvitrnaaJ 
west  l>v  1'niuce  ami  the  kingdom  ul  the  NrthmiaA 


absolute  power,  into  the  F.asl,  to  compose  the  distur-  I  and  north  by  the  North  *ca.  Denmark,  .aid  the  fcltf 
bailees  which  luid  broken  out  there  ;  at  tin*  same  !  It  extends  from  5"  #>'  to  W  W  1  .  l«u  .  ani  fa 
time  he  appointed  1'i^o,  whose  proud.  domuii-eriu»  |  l/>°  to  60"  N.  I. a.,  with  an  area  of  ^Jo.tjOi) 
and  imlexilUe  character  ulwnys  thwarleil  the  inteu-  miles.  It  is  watered  by  ami  rivers,  amunc 
tious  of  (icrmanu'iis,  governor  of  Svria.  It  was  e\i-  sixty  are  navimible.  Tlie  pruxijal  are  the  I 
dent  lluit  they  could  not  loii^contiiiue  to  act  together,  the  Khine,  the  Weser.  the  Lib*-  ami  Uie  LKlrr  * 
and  l'i.so  coiiceivetl  smh  an  inveterate  hatred  uiruiiist  thm-  urtirtrs).  The  principal  lakes  are  that  of  !<■ 
(icrmauicus,  as  to  make  it  very  probable,  that  the  '  stance. of  (  hiein,  nf  (irknitx,  the  I  raun>ee, u>  »  wi 
Litter  was  poisoned  by  him.  (iermanicusdied  in  tlie  ;  ve,  tl:e  Diuiuuersee.  the  rianeit<ee,  &c.  Tbr  coa 
year  of  Home  ?7£.  a^ed  thirty-four  years.  Rome  lo*t  ;  try  is  iiiouiuaiimus  in  the  s<mtb  ;  in  the  ■nrta  it 
in  him  one  of  her  bravest  and  noblest  citizens.  i  princi^illy  level.      (ieniumy  ilescends  towanfc  d 

<;KH.M  AN  ()(  LAN,  or  NOKTII  SKA  ;  between  |  North  sett  ami  the  Maine  from  the  south,  and*  ■ 
(irent  Hritaiu.  I  lollund,  (>ermuiiy,  Denmark, ami  Nor-    north-west,  is  constantly  ciicr»>ached  upun  by        ■ 
It  is  alHitit  ^H).tXK)  stpuire  iniles  in  extent. 


way. 


The  most  southern  iliaiu  of   (teniian 
formed  by  the  Tyml"se  Al|»>,  the  Alps  of  Au 
Cumicand  Julian  Alps,  running  fmra  ea*t  U 


The  titles  an*  greatesl  on  the  coasLs  of  Holland  and 

Filmland,  where  it  is  confined  within  narrower  limits. 

The  waters  arc  salter  than  those  of  the  ltallie,  but  '  The  most    northerly  uiouiiuiin    chain 

less  so  tlum  those  of  tlie  main  ocean  :  they  contain  a  !  wiiuliu;*  direction,  from  e;i^l  to  went.     It  bei 

LirLrer  |H*rt  ion  of  unci  uohsiiiiiuer  and  of  marine  i»Lints,  :  the  (.'ar|>ailii;iii  mountains.  \»  nh  Uie  Svlrth. 

ami  fre<|ueuily  pn-seul  a  luminous  ap|M'aniuce.     (See  '  which  j>ives  out  the  Kiesencebirge.  brtww* 

MoUnsr,i  )     A  description  of  the  banks  of  the  North  .  and  liohcinia;  to  tlie  south-west  are  the 

sea.  founded  on  numerous  soundings,  with  an  illus-  |  mountains ;  to  the  north- west,  Um*  Hi  Junta 

(naive  (hurt,  is  contained  in  the  fifth  inunlier  of  the  \  1'roni  the  btter.  the  Saxou  Kri^ehirrr  itora 

Kdiiibur^h  I'hilosophical  Journal.     Il  opens  into  tlie  ■  north-east,  the  Fichtflpehirge  to  tne  north-w*— 

Atlantic  on  Uie  north,  and  connuunicates  with  the  '  north-west  of  this  liist  lies    tup  Thi 

Kiifrhsh  channel  by  the  straits  of  Do\  er,  aiul  with  the  |  The  most  northern  mountains  of  li 

Haltic  by  the  Sra^uenic.  (<}.  v.)  and  ( 'aLtepat.  (q.  v.)     Harti.  to  the  west  of  which,  aihl  crok. 

It  may  lie  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  \  extend  the  M'escr  mountains,  fti 

Dodger  buik,  which  traverses  it  in  almost   all  its  !  the  Westplialian  (rates.    South w» 

whltli  (between  a lu  and  57°  N.  latitude,  and  3V  40  '  the  Suuerlund   mountains  Uw  Wt. 

antl  Uw  \\1'  K.  longitude).     In  general,  the  navigation  |  Siel>eni:ebirpe  on  the  Rhine.     Fr 

is  dangerous,  exposed  to  violent  und  variable  winds:  '  forest,  io  the  south-east,  extend  U-, 

a  stroui:  tide,  running  in  the  direction  from  north  to  '  gelslierg  and  the  Tnunus.  the  latter  oa  , 

south,  is  much   incn>ased  by  northerly  ami   norUi-  |  to  tlie  Hluue.     Knnu  Uie  Kbuen 

westerly  winds.    The  fisheries  are  extensive,  both  on    wanlly.  nui  tlie  S|H*ssart,  the  IKlen-      *. 

the  Do»«er  IkiiiIc  and  the  coasts  of  (ireat  Hriutin,  I  wald  (lllaek  Forest,  q.  ▼.).   wha« 

llollaml.    Denmark,  mid  Norway;     they   are    still  ■■  I'pper  Kliiue.  and  is  connerted  taw 

greater  jit  its  northeni  extremity,  in  tlie  direction  of.  the  Hough  or  Suabian  Al|is,  ami  af 

the  drkue)  and  Shetiau«l  islands      No  |»art  of  the  >  of  Ailgau.     IWyoml  the  Khine  are  the  l* 

oeejiu  i.-.  better  fitted  for  forming  able  seamen.     The    and  llmi.lsnick.  whirli.  with  p.  rti/thr  Aiv. 

nieu.  acciistomed  to  the  frequent  clumues  and  lx>is-    connected  with  the  Vosge*.     In  nurtheiB  * 

tenuis  mni<;atioiiofthissea,  need  not  fear  to  encounter  !  there  are  sandy  heaths  and  moor*,  and  auaty 

the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  lias  accordiunly  lN'eu  tli.?  nursery    contain  fertile  strips  only  alone  the  buy*  lit 

of  the  greatest  maritime  powers  111  Kunqie.     The  for-     tile  wliole.  tlu*  soil  »  fertile.  The  climate  ■>  W— 

m;it!on  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  (q.  v.),  in  tlie  thirteenth    und  healthy;  in  the  north  more  wet  and  ant™ 
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iikI  mild.     Tlio  number  of 
it  3i,34a,stx)  in  aauo  towns, 

80i«  inhabitants,  x'M)  market 
IM,CUO  f  illngns.  and  numerous  -null  stt Ha- 
ni thr.  iiduibitants,  tliere  were,  in  IflSS, 


tr  mat  yrar,  (he  number  of  pertoui  of  different 
nnin  fellows  : 

1-jlIu.Ii.-. I -,1t.;. i.i,  i 

pppuiii WMm 


Im*  are  (Mihlic  libraries  in  lot)  places,  with 
l3jtXl  loliimes.      10,000  authors  pn  w 1 1 n- 1:  nunu- 

from  about  3,'SOO  to  01**1  new  books.  There 
iWl  ion  political  journal;,  ->><\  ulher  journal-. 
about  loO  periodical  publications.      Germany   i* 

it  natural  production*.  Excellent  cattle  ;irr 
•A  in  many  ports  of  the  country.  Holslein. 
ilenlmrg,  to.,  arc  distinguished  for  thpir  good 
dof  horses.  The  breed  of  sheep  lias  lain  much 
■wred  by  the  introduction  of  ilm  merinos.  H'esL- 
UBlDd  Havaria  have  !ln  excellent  breed  of  sn  ille. 
U,  hh,  tame  and  Wild  foul,  bees,  the  si  It- 
D,  numerous  kinds  of  fi-h,  cmbv  deer,  and  in 
e  moanlnSnous  tracts  in  Lbe  suiiili,  wolves,  In-ur-. 
M,  chamois,  marmots  are  fuuml,  Vnriuiis  kinds 
rain  arc  produced  in  -mli.-n  ut  ijnantity  fur  espnr- 
■  ;  also  sjieli  and  unite  are  cultivated  in  the 
k,  and  hock- wheal  in  the  north,  hc-idc.  Icgiimi- 
I  fruits,  virion-  garden  v r ■_■.■■  tut 1 1 e-.  rape-seed. 
,  beaip.  tobacco,  huiri,  madder,  wu.nl.  salflinvcr. 
■•«.  anise,  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  south. 
•tSn»  good  chestnuts,  almonds,  mi.l  ninny  ]>meli>'- 
•pricuU.     The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  success 

1  carried  on  along  the  I  Urine  in  t'ra iiii.  bIoul; 
loaeiie  and  the  Secknr,  in  Austria, anil  in  part 
Jtmemia  and  Saxony.  The  northern  line  of  the 
Mil  Witaenlinuser..  in  IIev-e-( 'ussel.  The  fur- 
' contain  the  oak.  beech,  lir  tree  pine,  birch,  to. 


•upeiioritj  ot  At  numben 


rivers  contain  gold-dnsl),  u  considerable  ijutmtity  of 
silver  {in  particular,  In  lire  Erigebirge,  and  ll.e  !lnrt«, 
200,000  marks  nnnually).  quicksilver  {iu  Idrio  nnd 
Dcux-Ponts),  tiu  (in  Bohemia  and  Saxony),  lend,  cop- 
per, iron,  calamine,  niolybilenc.  cinnabar,  bionuui, 
arsenic,  antimony,  alum,  vitriol,  line,  sulphur,  mlt- 
pelre,  colialt,  coal,  marble,  lime,  alabaster,  gypsum, 
asbestos,  slate,  sandstone,  Ircis  lone,  and  pumiee- stone, 
trass,  jasper,  chalcedony,  serpentine,  basalt,  granite, 
porphsry.many  kinds  of  precious  stones,  amber,  ochre, 
the  finest  porcelain  clay,  fuller's-earth,  rnnrl.  peat, 
petrolium,  spring  and  rock  suit,  and  furious  kind),  of 
mineral  waters.  The  princifial  olijects  of  German 
manufacture  are  linen,  woollen,  silk,  ieatlier,  and 
cotton  goods,  laces.  o.-ipcr  huntings,  paper,  glass, 
mirrors,  porcelain,  delft  ware.  gold,  silver,  iron, 
anil  steel  wares,  gun*,  and  sword  blades,  musical 
and  oilier  instruments,  watches  and  lackered  ware, 
wooden  clocks,  vitriol,  alum,  sugar,  tobacco,  liter, 
brandy,  and  cordials,  to.  Coininerre  is  curried  on 
by  land  and  sen  :  Internal  commerce  is  disonuraeed 
by  the  many  custom-house  barriers  between  (lie  dif- 
ferent stales.  The  rxporls  are  wood,  grain  (lit  the 
value  of  belwern  one  and  two  inillines).  wine,  linen 
(formerly  In  the  amount  of  sImiiiI  five  niillkins), 
thread,  iron,  and  steel  wares,  philosophies!  instru- 
ment!, toys,  porcelain,  lackered  wares,  quicksilver, 
Elus*,  looking-glasses,  cattle,  particularly  draught 
orscs,  succury  fruits,  wool,  Milt,  minerals.  Bohemian 
garnet,  amber,  smoked  and  salt  meat,  potteries, 
smalt,  bees-wax,  woollen  nnd  cottun  goods.  We.  to. 
The  imports  are  wine,  cordials,  tobacco,  tropical 
fruits,  spices,  sugar,  cuftce,  lea,  silk,  cotton,  fine 
woollen,  cottun  and  sill;  gmnls,  millinery,  and  orna- 
ments. Tbe  principal  commercial  ports  are,  on  the 
Sortll  w«,  Hambnrn  ,   \  Itona.  Bremen  and  Embden  ; 

on  the  Haltic.  Lidieck.  "is r.  Ilostock,  Slralmmd, 

Stettin  ;  and  on  the  Adriatic.  Trieate.  The  commer- 
cial cities  in  the  interior  tire  iu  North  Germany, 
Leipsic,  Brunswick,  ManuVlmrg,  I'rankfort  on  the 
Oiler,  nnd  Hreslaw  ;  in  South  Germany,  I'rankfort 
on  the  Maine,  Nuremburg,  A  unburn.  Prague,  Vien- 
na.  and  Liiilia.no.  The  mapofGeniuiiiy.  by  Itevinaun 
(Berlin,  1825  et  seq.).  in  34H  sheet,,  is  the"  most 
complete  that  lias  HpMaradi  H.L--i.  Sla/inl.  Vt- 
brrtieht  der  :i!i  l>n/t„-i,ri>  bgdexfaoteH  (ISHnl, 
l.ithteristein's  IJeuUrMawli  tt«mteit«nttn  (lS2r>), 
anil,  j articular!;  for  stalisLics.  tile  li^rulogitth- 
Ititt.-Sbttitt.  .■Ili,,.t,m,-h  (published  anunally  at  H'ei- 
niar),  afe  among  the  best  sources  of  information  ou 
the  geographical  and  statistii-al  state  of  l.iennany. 

German  Commerce.  Germany,  in  the  more  limiteil 
sense,  that  is,  the  Germanic  confederation,  has  a 
favourable  natural  sitnalioti  for  commerce.  Lyins 
iu  the  centre  of  I'lirope.  it  borders  on  three  sens,  and 
the  direction  and  number  of  its  rivers  naturally  fit  it 
for  a  cuminercial  tttti  of  the  first  rank.  Since  the 
iniililu-  uf  IV'  ■.  ,.■:  ■■  .  iL  .i  emtury.  however,  when 
I l.i-  I  i.L !:-;■■  i  ,  ,  .  n  ■  "viireniiuiri  i.lld  ,\  II  » -bin  i;, 
censed  to  1m  the  first  commercial  places  of  Lurope, 
it  has  held,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  provinces.  ;i  subordinate  r.ink  among  the 
commercial  slates.  This  was  a  nccessin-y  effect  of 
its  subdivision  into  so  many  small  stales.  At  the 
present  time,  the  ti-i'iilarhnlian  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estates,  and  the  meJialization  (q.  v  ]  of  many  J*lty 
princes,  have  di i-licd  the  number  of  political  divi- 
sions which  formerly  gave  rise  to  incessant  intestine, 
wars  ;  but  a  slrtig^lc  ol'  financial  parties,  and  a  ragn 
for  rejjulnliug  commerce  by  political  ordinances, 
have  succeeded,  and  exert  a  more  unfavourable  influ- 
ence un  commerce  than  even  the  prohibitive  system 
of  tint  neigbliouring  stales,  tierinany  can  carry  oil 
trade  1>7  £uh1  wjUj  France,  IWlj,  SviUcriwid,  ilic 
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Netherlands.  Poland,  Hu^u   and  Hungary  ;  l»y  sea. 
Willi  France,  Spain,  Portuiral,  Hrilaiu,  the  Northern 
slates,  Italy,  Turkey.  :iik1  America.     Its  trade  liy 
sea  is  chiefly  with   Hriluin,  and  is  more  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  the  country,     lis  great  rivers,  the 
Danube,    Klhc.    Weser,    Itliine,   Oder,  &c,    alVurd 
great  facilities  tor  maritime*  commerce.     The  princi- 
pal of  the  (ierman  exjmrts  and  inijKnis  are  men- 
tioned in  tin*  preceding  division  of  lliis  article,  re- 
lating   to  tlie.  geography  of   (iermany.      (icrmaii 
commerce,  at  present,  is  suffering  from  many  causes. 
America  supplies  many  of  (hi*  former  purchaser-  in 
the  (iennau  market.     France  no  longer  wants  licr- 
inan  materials, us  her  own  pnnhictious  have  increased 
ii\e-fo!d  since  the  revolution.     S|iitiii  and  Portugal 
are  again  producing  for  themselves.     The  coinincr- 
«*ial  |Milii*y  ul<o  of  her  own  ami  foreign  states,  luis 
lieen   very   injurious   to   (ierman  commerce.     Tlie 
first  step  was  taken  by  the  British  act  of  navigation. 
A  u*t ria  and  Prussia  followed  this  example.     Havana, 
first  among  the  (ieniian  states  of  the  second  rank, 
did   the.   same.     Some  other  (ierinan  governments 
have  imposed  restrictions  on  commerce,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  their  revenue  ;  and  this  system 
lias  luid  the  most  ruinous  effect.     If  the  commerce 
of  the   (ierman  states,  among  themselves,  should 
In-  made   free,  ami  if  the  restrictive  system  <*ould 
lie  turned  against  Hriiniu  and  Holland,  instead  of 
a<raiie»t  each  oilier,  t iermany ,  witli  a  jMjpulalion  of 
thiriy.four    millions,    and    such  an   extent  of  ter- 
ritory, could   supply   her    own    wants.       Hut   her 
internal  commerce  is  hardened  with  excessive  cus- 
toms.    Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  manufacturing 
states,  and  those   which  are  in  want   of   manufac- 
tures, (icrmany  appears  fitted  to  he  the  market  of 
Kurope.      At   the    (ierman    fairs,   business  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  .IW'MKMKK)  annually,  is  trans- 
acted.    They  collect  ]»ersons  fnim  all  parts  of  Ku- 
rojK».     Those  of  Frankfort  and  Leipsic  are  the  most 
uajKirtant.    The  bulk  of  foreign  manufactures,  which 
they  bring  into  (icrmany,  is  again  exjHirted.     The 
trade  in  French  silks  is  almost  exclusively  in   the 
hands  of  (ierman  merchants,  and  the  commerce   in 
Mrilish  manufactures  employs  many  hands,  and  in- 
creases the  national  revenue.     The  northern  purclius- 
ers  at  the  fairs  also  supply  articles  which  serve  as 
the  materials  of  an  intermediate  trade  with  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.     The   pros*»ects  of  (ierman 
commerce,  at  present,  arc  discouraging,  unless  a  free 
intercourse  Im'Iwccii  the  states  of  the  federation,  a 
belter  economy  in  the  governments,  so  as  to  leave 
more  capital  to  the  tradimr  classes,  and  a  lietter  sys- 
tem of  political  regulations  with  regard  to  commerce, 
lie  established. 

fit  r/tmn  KiNpirc.  The  (ierman  empire  was  formed 
by  the  diMiiemhenuent  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  by 
the  treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843.  Otho  the  <i  rent  added 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  \}MM),  and  united  the  Homan 
imperial  crown  willi  the  (ierinan  empire  («Mis?),  which 
was  thenceforward  called  the  Hnly  linmnn  nupire  *>/ 
UmuttHit.  The  Italian  states  were  not,  however, 
inemlM-rs  of  the  (ierman  empire,  but  merely  feudal 
dc|>endencies.  The  public  deliberations  of  the  em- 
peror with  the  imperial  estates  in  the  diets  produced 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  which,  beside* 
immemorial  customs,  includeil,  1.  the  perpetual 
peaiv  of  the  empire  of  I4!)5  ;  t.  the  golden  bull 
v'|.  v.)  of  l:iOl> ;  'A.  the  decrees  of  the  diets;  -I.  the 
i  leetond  capitulations;  5.  the  treaty  of  Passim,  of 
IA02.  or.  rather,  the  religions  peace  of  Augsburg, 
founded  on  that  treaty  ;  (i.  the  |H*ace  of  Westphalia 
of  hilS.  In  1500,  Maximilian  I.  and  the  estates 
divided  (icrmany  into  the  six  circle-;  of  Francouia. 
Huvaria,  Siuhia.  the  I'ppcr  Khiue,  UeMplialia,  ami 
Saxony ;  which,  m  1 51  J,  were  increased  to  ten,  by 


the  addition  of  Au-ln.i  and  Itiirjuud* . 

• 

lion  of  two  new  circh^  out  i»l  the  lr 

four  electors  mi  the  Khine  and  lite  two: 

l.usatia.    Silesia,  liolieiuiu.   Moratu. 

were  not  comprcheiidfd  hi  this  di\  isior 

uas  governed  by  a  prince,  whoawmb 

aiul  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  fun 

death  of  Charles  the  Fat  1***1,  (iemu 

elective  monarchy.     The   eni|icrors 

elected  by  all  the  estates,  spiritual  an 

common  ;  but,  during  tlie  interreinuuu 

the  arch-oflicers  of  the  «  mpire  assiiuiei 

right  of  choice,  which  was  confirmed 

bull  of  Charles  IV.  in  IW.      Ihe  el 

summoned  tin-  electoral  prince*  to  tl 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine.     The  elecm 

per miii.  or  by  ambassador*,  but  wen* 

folio wi«l  only  by  a  small  suite.     All 

I  even  foreign  aiubussidors.  were  oblig 

|  city  on  the  ilay  of  the  election.  The  en 

J  observe  the  elective  capitulation  (see/  n 

i  was  then  proclaimed.     The  cnmiuUioi 

first  in  Aix-la-Chapclle,  but  afterward 

In  case  of  the  decease,  minority.  » 

of  the  emncror,  the  elector  uf  Miinny 

-  of  the  Palatinate  wen-  \icm>  mer  th 

1  of  the  empire  ;  but  Austria  ami  flaiar 

governed  by  a  vu-ar.     The  esiai***  nf 

I  lhoMk  immediate  nieud»-rs  who  IbuI  i 

,  in  tluk  diet,  were  either  spiritual,  vii. 

cal  electors,  the  archbishops,  prelates, 

ses,  the  unind  master  of  ihe  'ti-utoiiir 

grand  master  of  the  km»ht*  of  ^t  Juhj 

\  ii  the  M*cuhir  electors,  dukes,  pr.iM 

,  margnives.bur<:nives,  I'niiiits.uihl  Um> 

■  After  the  peace  of  WiMphalia.  lhee»t 

!  etl  into  the  Protestant  ami  tlie  (  athn 

('itthnliiiirmii).     The  iinuii'diate  nob 

1  pin*  did  not  In-long  to  the  estate*  • 

I  They  were  divided  into  tlie  Francnnui 

Kheiiish  circles,  with  courts  of  judt 

the  right  of  sending  deputies  to  the 

peror  summoned  annually  two  rcini»a 

the   extraordinr.ry  meetings),  which 

Itatisbon,  and,  together  with  the  rm\ 

all  tlie  jirenigsitives  of  soveri-iciitv.— 

making   laws,  declaring   war.  aiul 

There  were  three  chambers  :  I .  tluU 

£.  Uiat  of  the  }rinccs,  which  was  d 

spiritiud  and  temporal  benches  (the  Pn 

of  ( tenabriick.  und  Lnlx^-k  sat  on  a  *> 

The  counts  of  the  empire  did  not  vo 

but  they  were  divided  into  the  U'ettei 

Frauconiaii,  and  M  eslphalian  lienches 

had  one  vote.     The  prelates  and  abb 

the  Suabian  and  Rhenish  henrhe«.  h.-u 

leclive  votes.  3.  The  chamber  of  tin 

was  divided  into  the  Khenish  and  mj 

FjicIi  of  the  thn*e  chamber*  deliberate! 

t  he  two  first  then  met  togetlier.  and 

tively,  on  any  proposition,  which,  whr 

emperor,  became  a  decree  of  the  er 

decrees  of  a  diet  were  called  a  rrm 

The   dirluration  of  war  by   the   en 

posed  by  the  emperor,  and  deckled  I 

votes.     When  mercenary  troop*  btf 

in  the  time  of  Sipismund  (1411 — It 

instead  of  its  former  contingent  of  n 

florins  for  every  horseman,  and  ftmr 

fiM»t  soldier;  and  iht*se  sums  called 

(because  the  first  expeditions  had  tt 

Itome.  and  ihe  time  of  the  feudal  sri 

vassjils  were  hound  to  rentier  on  thru 

liccii  limited  to  six  weeks,  which  thry 

j*fj#i//j),  were  allowed  to  the  fuiprru 
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■an.  nulicnlarly  in  Ilir  wars  of  the  empire. 

■  ■unto,  lor  Die  whole  empire,  consisted  of 
■nirr  nid  urn  (Htnlry,  which  amounted  to 

rf  IH.tjoo  Borlus.  The  estates,  however, 
••oooptormuiicynt  pleasure.  The  estates 
nth  of  tnuriunUng  the  tuxes,  or  (he  riiriit 
fcclure.  The  judicial  tribunals  of  tlie  empire 

■  loptdil  dumlirr  (q.  v.),  anil  tlie  Aulic 

a  v.i.  rim  i)i.-  provincial  courts  of  tlie 
tl*  AnBipil  courts.      (See  (lie  account. 
**"*U  tturtf,  in  the  sequel  of  [his  article.) 
4  mnttm,  shctlier  relating  to  Protestants  or 
»,lk  njufial  chamber  ami  the  Aubc  coun- 
r  ■Unpluyit  to  decide.     Tile    Protestant 
rM  in  redfsisstical  affairs,  by  consistories. 
Uk  Oius  were  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical 
i»»thrli»i)dsof  the  popes  and  the  W skips, 
"Jo  of  lie  canon  law.     By  tlie  peace  of 
Jailatnyta  of  coining  money  and  of  worlt- 
*»t  (titrn  to  all  the  states  of  the  empire  ; 
H]ud  leeurity  of  commerce  and  iiavi. 
torreen  and  ports  of  the  empire,  were 
slf  UV  members  of  the  empire.      Mali- 
Mated  Ihepost-ollici-s,  and  appointed  u 
'■•ml  of  tlie  empire.     The  office  COB- 
*ferjlnoue  family  till  1747.     The  im- 
""        *B  M  inconsiderable,   lliat  the 


In  -uppoit  their.ii^iiily. 

re    those    prerogatives 

ruts     exercised    throughout    the 

ntly  of  the  slates.    In  respect  to 

to  the  empire,   the   lands  of  the 


mueror 

..:.■:,'!; 


m  part  fiefs,  anil  in  unit  allodial,  and 
a»o  ecclesiastical  and  secular,     lly  tin 


MUM 

X  reunified  by  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
a.  All  the  electors,  and  some  other 
•  empire,  had  the  jut,  or  pripilegium 
iande,  and  others  tile  jirii-ilegmm  etrrti- 
ee  Pncikgr.)    In  ecclesiastical  matters. 

right  of  reformation  (jut  rrformunrii), 
xniduce.  and  Uilerale  in  their  territories. 

three  religions  parties  ;  yet  they  could 

upon  Ihe  rights  and  possessions  of  an; 
tj.  which  existed  in  their  dominions  in 
year  of  1G24,  and  were  bound  to  allow 
gtit  of  emigration  for  five  years.  The 
aires  were,  in  their  own  territories,  the 
j  church,  and  tlie  Catholic  princes,  of 
tant  subjects ;  but  the  Calholirs  wire 
nrtsdiction  of  tlieir  bishops.  As  cnn.se- 
Jieir  sovereignty,  the  members  of  the 
ilso,  tlie  right  of  making  war  and  peace, 
lading  alliances,  which,  however,  was 
ws  of  the  empire.  Such  were  the  fila- 
tures of  a  constitution,  of  which  sonie- 
e  said  in  favour,  itnd  much  against  it 

the  most  extensive  countries  of  Europe 
i»t  iinpolent.  But  (his  very  impotence, 
foreign  politics,  mill  the  tdisoiice  of  the 
of  party,  in  regard  to  i|  motion-  ofinler- 
ration,  led  to  tlie  anient  pursuit  of 
f  refiimjali.nl.  loo.  could  not  have  been 
carried  dirnutih.  except  in  a  country  in 
iterests  of  the  princes  were  so  divided 
action  of  the  re  ton  nation,  Germany  sne- 
f  fur  mankind.  No  one  will  doubt  this, 
i  the  horrors  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 
Yeart-  Wot.)  The  dissolution  of  the 
aire  (6th  August,  1H00),  made  way  fur 
ilioo  of  the  Rhine  (n  v.),  which  was  suc- 


crcdedhy  theticniuuie  i  lllflilfl  miuu  (i).  f.)  See 
also  Kteetur. 

Germanic  Cnn/rdrralion.  AftiT  the  QllllHII  oln- 
[lire,  which,  during  Hie  tyth  ctiitury,  I  mil  been  tile 
mere  'li::'ii:v.  ui'  n  j.., :■;■!■;■  I,.i,h  ■-■,.:-  ,;.  .,.-..  ,|  ;il 
(SOU,  the  coniedenitioniif  tlie  Itbinc  (i|.  v.),  reuniWsl 
many  of  the  German  states,  muter  die  prou-cti™  of 
Napoleon,  who  allow  ad  the  memliers  full  soveruigntj 
In  tlie  interior,  and  enlarged  their  territorial  juHBts- 
sion,  nt  the  expense  of  the  interior  l-crmttu  princi1*, 

U'itL  tlie  tall  of  Napub. ,  llie  eon  federation  of  tlie 

Rhine  was  dismembered, — Havana,  and  the  other 
members  successively,  joining  the  allies  ngainst  their 
former  protector, — anil  was  succeeded  liy  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  t'urmed  June.  B,  IS  10.  according 
to  the  words  of  tlie  instrument,  tn  secure  tlie  indc- 
pendeuce  and  inviolability,  and  to  preserve  tin-inter- 
nal  peace,  of  the  Utiles,  Germany  thus  present* 
again  the  semblance  of  a  political  whole,  which  in 
reality  possosirs  no  strength,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
as  many  instances  show.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  the  fruitless  decrees  of  the  Germanic  diet. 
respecting  tile  artiiirury  ordinances  of  tlie  elector  of 
Hesse-Cassel  against  the  hnnl-rs  of  the  old  domains, 
the  excesses  and  follies  uf  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  want  of  any  general  system  for  promotiiijf 
tlie  internal  navigation  of  the  country.  In  time  of 
war,  its  inefficiency  most  lie  still  more  apparent. 
There  is  only  one  liretinistinice  to  console  tlie  heart 
of  a  German,  wiiusf:  ititrino-ui  extends  beyond  the 
narrow  Ixiuwdarics  of  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
be  happens  to  he  burn — that  there  are  now  only 
Ihirty-eiglit  inemlx'rs  of  tile  confederation,  whilst 
formerly  there  were  several  hundred.      This  shows 


sighed  for  centuries — die  unity  and  indepi 
tlieir  respective  countries  :  each  of  which, 
language  of  tlie  great   Dante,  lias  hitherto  been 

dolort  otlellt  (the  dwellingof  bo ' 

sent,  the  Germanic  confederatlot 
only  ns  an  imperfect  union,  directed  chiefly  hy  the 
two  most  powerful  members,  .Austria  and  Prussia, 
which  entered  into  it  reluctantly,  v-itliliolding  several 
of  tlieir  provinces  fi-o in  tlieconte.der.icy.  It  needs  no 
prophetic  eye  to  foresee,  Ihnt  the  time  will  come, 
when  Germany  will  -.ii-t.iiii  that  struggle  which  Bri- 
1. mi  ii lli i  I' ranee  ended  lollj  iilio  ;  will  hei.llric  united. 
pud  rest  from  the  bloody  coutiicls.  in  which,  for  cen- 
turies, Germiins  liaee  slain  liennans,  and  which  have 
wasted  tlieir  wealth,  checked  tlieir  industry,  impeded 
tin-  development  of  public  law.  mid  extinguished  in 
tlieir  literature  that  manliness,  which  is  so  striking  a 
feature  in  that  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  partly  de- 
scended from  thetn— eootbets  most  fully  exhibited  in 
lliat  Iteurt-reiHling  tragedy  j  the  thirty  years'  war.  It 
may  lie  asserted,  without    paradox,  lliat  union  is  at 

Ere-  .nt  more  ncei  -ari  for  ilcrraailj  tknl  liberty  ;  ill 
■ast,  give  her  the  former,  and  tlie  latter  will  soon 
follow,  fence  lias  ])n n  for  a  long  time,  and  still  is, 
the  policy  of  tlie  turopran  cabiueLs,  llmt  the  commo- 
tiutis  of  late  years,  caused  by  the  indestructible  spirit 
of  growing  liberty,  may  subside  into  tlie  (so  called) 
"  legitimate  "  level.  But,  whenever  the  interests  of 
any  of  tlie  continental  i  oweis  shall  eluuige  this  peace 
into  a  general  war.  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Ger- 
manic ninfcdemtioiiwill  fall  to  pieces  tis  iiigloiiously 
as  the  German  empire  ;  iiud  eveiy  niipreiinlicrd  ller- 
uian  would  wish  tlmt  it  might.  The  less  powerful 
members  would  unite  wild  foreigners,  to  be  able  to 
wiihsumd  the  more  powerful  ones. 

The  coiistitiiliou  of  the  confederation  is  as  followsi 
—  Thirl y-Iiiur  monarchical  slates,  of  very  uneuual 
extent,  and  four  free  cilies.  enter  into  a  ciinlcdcnition, 
as  L-qiint  sovereigns.    They  are,  1.  Austria  ;  2.  Prus- 
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niu  ;  a.  Ifcuaria  ;  I.  Saxony  ;  0.  I  Iiinrsvf.r  ;  <i.  Wiir- 
tcuilierg  ;  7.  Hadcn  ;  N.  lleNSf.-russ.el  ;  !).  Iles<i*- 
Uarmstudt;  10.  [>«'iiinark  (for  Ilolstein  and  I-nii»-ii- 

burg)  ;  1 1.  The  Netherlands  (for  the  grand  duchy  o! 
Liixfinlnir^r)  ;  iv.  Meckleiihurg-Schwcriii ;  13.  Nas- 
snu;  14.  Saxe-VVcimar;  10.  "Saxe-f  ubnrp-liotlia  : 
l(i.  Saxc-Mciiiimrcii  ;  IT.  Saxc-Altenburg  ;  18. 
Itrunswick;  19.  Mccklenhurg-Strcliu;  20.  lluUteiii- 
Oldenburg;  21.  A  nhalt- Dessau;  22.  Anhalt-liern- 
hurg  ;  2:*.  AnhahVCothen  ;  24.  Schwaruburg-Soii- 
dcrsliuuseu  ;  25.  Schwa  rUburg-Kudolstadt  ;  2*i. 
Ilohcuzollcrii-Ilechingcii ;  27.  Idchtciistcin  ;  2*. 
IIohcuzoIlenK'Mgmariiigeu ;  2!>.  Waldeck  ; 30.  lieu**, 
elder  brunch;  31.  Reus*,  younger  brunch;  IJ2. 
Schaumhuri;-I.ippu  ;  33.  Lippe-Detmold ;  31.  Hcw- 
llomburg  ;  30,  3l>,  37,  3S.  The  lour  free  cities.  I.u- 
Iieck,  i  rankfort  (on  the  Maine).  Hrcmcii,  HumhurL'. 
The  house  of  Saxe-tintha  liccame  extinct  in  lfc20. 
anil  its  vote  in  the  diet  now  lieliHiir*  to  the  three  lines 
of  the  house  <>f  tiotlia.  The  organ  and  representa- 
tive of  the  confederal  ion  is  the  diet  of  plenipotenti- 
aries, which  is  permanent,  ami  assembles  in  the  free 
city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The  diet  is  consti- 
tuted in  two  fonm  ;  1.  as  a  general  assembly 
(plrni/m),  in  which  every  member  lias  at  least  one 
vote;  the  threat  power*  Iiave  several,  viz.,  Austria 
and  the  five  kingdoms  liave  each  four  votes  ;  liadeu. 
Ile<sf.t'assel,  1 1  esse- Darmstadt.  Ilolstein  and  Lux- 
emburg, each  three  ;  itruiiswick,  Mecklenburg- 
Schwcriii  and  Nassau,  each  two  ;  the  other  state* 
each  one  ;  making,  altogether,  seventy.  In  the 
making  or  altering  fundamental  laws,  in  the  admis- 
sion of  new  iih'iuIhts  into  the  confederacy,  and  in 
religious  matters,  unanimity  is  required.  In  all  other 
cases,  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  (lie  treiieral  ns*ciuhly 
are  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  any  measure  ;  so 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  unanimity  is  rcinured  in  almost 
all  important  cases,  except  in  the  declaration  of  war. 
or  conclusion  of  |>cace.  The  other  form  of  the  diet 
is  the  ordinary  assembly,  in  which  the  thirty-nine 
members  of  the  general  assembly  have  lint  sc\eiitecn 
votes.  Austria,  Prussia,  Ituvaria,  Saxony.  Hanover. 
Wurtemherg,  linden,  |le^i«-L'a<M(l.  I lesse- Darm- 
stadt. MoUiciii,  and  Luxemburg,  have  each  one  vote 
(II).  The  other  votes  are  mllcctive.  The  twelfdi 
is  given  by  the  grand  duchy  and  duchies  of  Sax- 
ony (Kruestiue  branch*  ;  the  thirteenth  by  Mnms 
wick  and  Nassau ;  the  fourteenth  by  Mcckicii 
burg  Schwerin  and  Strelitz;  the  fifteenth  by  Olden- 
hurt:,  tiie  three  houses  of  Auhalt.  and  the  two 
SchwartJuirir  houses  ;  the  sixteenth  by  llohen- 
zollcrn,  l.ichtciiste  in.  Lippe.  and  Schauiuhuri;- Lippe. 
Keiiss  and  Wuldeck  ;  and  the  setciitcciilh  by  the 
four  free  cities.  This  assembly  brings  forward  and 
discusses  pro{>osilinns,  which  must  be  decided  in  the 
/i/t>/n/m,  or  general  assembly  (in  which  there  is  no 
discussion.)  It  also  executes  the  decrees  of  the  diet, 
and.  in  general,  manages  the  affairs  of  the  confede- 
ration. It  decides  by  a  simple  majority  of  nine 
votes.  Austria  presides  in  l>olh  diets,  and  Ims  the 
casting  vote  in  the  smaller  assembly.  The  deputies 
have  the  character  of  plenii>otcntiaries,  are  respon- 
sible to  their  respective  governments  only,  und  are. 
therefore,  governed  by  the  instructions  of  their 
courts,  not  by  their  oJt'ii  convictions.  The  sessions 
of  the  diet  are  jtirtly  confidential  (in  which  the 
preliminary  conferences  take  place,  and  of  which  no 
journal  is  kept),  and  partly  formal.  Disputes 
between  the  members  of  the  confederal  ion,  the  diet 
fir-t  endeavours  to  coim|h»m'  by  a  committee.  If  this 
docs  not  Mif-cecd.  a  lejpil  process  is  commenced,  and 
the  suprviue  court  of  otic  of  the  suites  of  the  confe- 
deration is  i  hosen  l»y  the  |Kirties  to  Nettle  the  dispute 
in  a  regular,  judicial  way.  The  chief  objects  of  the 
licn.Mii   foiifrd'Totiou    ;.re   the   following:    1.    the] 


independence  and  integrity  of  lh#-  -ir.!#- 
is  connected  the  right  of  examining 
U-twi'tu  uiemliers  of  thf >  confn ii-r.tlit.it 
states,  and  of  obli^im;  the  former  to  yiei< 
judged  to  I h*  wrong.  2.  '1  he  mutual  | 
i he  state*,  against  each  other,  or  th«»  pn 
the  confederal -y.  3.  "Hie  internal  tram) 
-C|iurnte  stales  is  left  to  the  care  of  th 
L'oieniiaeuts  ;  but  in  ca*e  of  the  r»"».<! 
subjects  to  their  uovcnimem.  the  ronled 
assist  the  latter  The  confetleracy  mai 
fen',  without  licing  called  upon  by  the 
if  the  commotion*  an*  of  a  dangerous  U-i 
several  Mates  are  threatened  by  danger* 
cies.  A  central  commission  for  politic 
(ions  is  instituteil  at  Menu,  which  has  U 
for  a  miiiiUr  of  years  in  the  in\»*>tiguti« 
tionary  plots.  4.  'Ilu*  establishment  ot 
live  constitutions  in  all  the  states  Udor 
confederation.  Article  13th  s*iy«: — Al 
of  the  union  sluill  have  fiinttrg-sttttuiti 

jitftti'tn.        This    fati't*  *  Jtttttt'/i*rhr     hft5 

explaiuetl  in  such  a  way.  that  nvtcken*"* 
tions,  like  that  of  I'ru^Ma.  ha\e  liren  li 
cient  to  answer  tlie  claims  of  the  ac 
establishment  of  three  d«nrree*  of  jun*d» 
f'furts  t,f  .IjifH-nL)  li.  I.tcul  rrpinlity  • 
tiiui  i leiiom inatinns.  7.  Threstah.ishnir 
mon  civil  law  in  (iennany,  the  litw>rtyof 
ami  the  right  of  the  subjei'ts  of  each  «' 
rt-al  |iroperty  in  every  other  stale  of  th 
tion.  8.  The  regulation  of  the  leiral  rel 
mnliatized  prince>  of  the  old  empire.  ( 
witiuH.)  TheM*  pr.« vision*  were  firsts* 
fiuidameiital  act  of  the  eighth  June,  14 
firmed. 'according  to  a  decree  of  the 
Vienna,  as  the  constitution  of  the  o 
June  S,  IS^ii.  'lhese  acts  are  contt 
fur  pus  ,htri.\  funfirttrrattuni*  tirrmanKt 
M'rankfort,   |H22).aml  in  the  f  urpui  • 

tirnwiHtri  .friffrtH ,*  u 7«,liT  Afl.MuliacU 

IS'JO).  In  rcj.trd  to  Austria  ami  l'rws»u 
oh-rrved.  that  it  is  only  ttieir  fiermt 
which  are  rmisidi  rt  d  a*  |«rts  of  tlie  <i* 
denttiou.  'I  hosr  of  Austria  ci»nt..in  a 
rii!>lish  square  miles,  with  a  |<i»puiatiun 
Ui.ii.w.:w  I.  and  a  revenue  of  t*o.4IO.OU 
Prussia  contain  about  71  .•*"*•  squan-  a 
population,  in  1*27.  of  ?i.3«»2.22tif  anj. 
^0.71I.O!iO.  The  Danish  |»n»tuice 
contains  'M)\C,  ^\\n\r^  n\\U*s  :  p»puliti« 
1  Ii».!hki  ;  revenue,  .t'ltti.ittn.  'I  he  do 
emburt:.  iHloniiinc  to  th»*  kin  if  of  the  ■ 
contains  21  S3  ><|uare  nulfs  ;  |o|»uiaU 
2!Hi(.VVI;   rereiilie.  .4*lli2.tkHl. 

'1'he  court  ap)N»intetl  to  settle  iTt+fn 
the  memliers  of  the  (;  em  win  conie«lrrfe 
the  cowrf  iif  .lu*trn£titin*tauz.  Tlie  »1 
and  vigonnis  administration  oi  justice ! 
catisfnl  principally  by  the  weakness  of  I 
authority,  especially  after  the  fall  of  thf 
fen  dynasty,  obliged  the  princes,  pr  • 
knights,  csjiecially  in  southern  1» 
many  alliances  for  tl.eirown  Hsruritj  . 
tin!  condition  of  these  alway*  wa«.  tlw 
clhiosc  arbiters,  in  ca^«  of  *Ii*pute«,  a 
seUes.  who  would  either  Winir  about  i 
or  i»ni'  a  le^al  dccismn.  \llini.  at 
re<-o^nition  of  the  general  |*or*  \Ln 
I  l4.i."i.  a  stop  was  put  to  ffthk  and  pciral 
Seiier.i!  snprciiM'  court  liecarae  nrcess* 
ail  quarrels  lietweeii  the  iihlepeikient  cm 
empire,  ami.  at  the  same  time,  the  < 
imperial  chamU*r  trt  i*K*Jcammrrgtr*rktf 
2.   lu  tlie  cm: i federation  of  the  Khinr. 
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nitlcd  In  a  general  congress, 
rl.     3,   liitliu   present  liernum 
i,  this  judicial  power  of  deciding  ipter- 


ft 


ivour  to  compose 
...;,  clioien  from  their  niu 
legal  sentence  shall  be  necessary,  lire 
h  •  regular  court.  A  list  nil  and  Prussia 
ri,  ereo  at  tin-  congress  of  Vienna, 
l*e  establishment  of  a  permanent  triljit- 
m  JMpnrtaitt  affairs  ;  but  tile  other  slates 
»  variable  court.  Tlie  system  requires 
eawJ  party  shall  propose  to  the  accusing, 
«nial  members  of  the  confederacy,  of 
"»  to  choose  one  ;  nnd  in  case  tie  negl 
he  choice  is  to  he  made  by  the  gen  ... 
The  supreme  court  of  that  member  of 
wtiich  is  selected  must  then  undertake  a 
eaiption  and  decision  of  tile  quarrel,  and 
tport ;  after  which  the  question  cannot  be 
■m  open,  elcept  in  the  case  of  new  proofs 
i  The  assembly  provides  for  the  cieeu- 
eietof  the  3d  August,  1820.  The  some 
lei  place  in  case  the  demands  of  a  private 
MUtisfied,  in  consequence  of  the  obli- 
iiia  sitisSiction  beinir  a  subject  of  dispute 
-rml  members  of  tile  confederacy.  Seve- 
'luve  already  been  decided  ill  this  man- 
kn  lire  still  pending. 

Etvry  of.  The  name  CermoHin  was 
nuns  not  only  to  the  Milu>-|nt:il)U' 
with  forests,  morasses,  and  feus, 
-."utled  by  [lie  l.'auube.  (lie  Rhine,  tlie 
-kean,  and  the  Vistula,  but  also  to  like 
racing  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland,  Livo- 
iwia;  all  these  countries,  which  forma 
of  Europe,  being  inhabited  by  nations 
msl  appearance,  manners,  anil  customs, 
i  common  origin.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
nans  of  Italy,  who  had  never  known  a 
btry,  could  hardly  believe  Uint  any  nation 
1  its  native  soil,  to  dwell  in  the  forests  of 
here  severe  cold  prevailed  for  the  gTcalcr 
year,  and  where,  even  in  summer,  imjjf ■- 
sts  prevented  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun 
ig  the  ground.     They  thought  that  lite 

iccount  of  the  origin  of  this  name  in 
Jahrluchn  and  Title  in  his  forge- 
ultc/ilamii),  or,  as  they  called  them- 
their  national  god,  Tad  (Thukmn). 
■J,  must  have  Bred  there  from  the 
They,  therefore,  railed  them  iadigm  r 
ii  furnished  Us  Willi  accounts  of  their 
life,  from  trim  It  we  give  the  follow  \wn 
I'e  ought  not  to  forget  that  our  know*. 
t  subject  is  derived  from  authors  who 
■  with  a  view  to  hold  a  picture  of  nuin- 
irtue  before  tlie  eye  of  u  degenerated 
.  therefore,  extolled  many  traits  of  the 
nans  beyond  their  real  worth,  and,  also, 
wledire  cf  Human  authors  respeoliii::  1 1  it- 
is.  after  all,  scanty,  derived  from  obser- 
rman  captives  at  Rome,  anil  the  inl'or- 
iliers  who  had  served  in  Germany.      In 

call  to  mind  haw  incorrect  ttminTnrltr 

i  who  have  had  a  long  inli  n  nam  Bfilfl 
"  the  forest ;  and  yet  the  diameter  of 
be  better  known  to  Cooler  thai,  that 
mis  could  be  to  Tacitus.  However,  the 
neiit  lias  become  so  important  an  ingre- 
nslilulions  and   productions  of  the  inid- 
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die  ages,  in  politics,  ndjatah 

scqueiilly,  mj  important  a  Ui*i 

tile  iireseitt  time,  founder! or   .pi-nut;    I'r 

of  tlie  middle  ages.  that  all  Ute  information  wnicii 
has  been  transmitted  to  u-  respecting  the  early  Ger- 
mans is  of  great  interest. 

A  nation  free  from  any  foreign  intermix  lure  (sij 
the  Roman  writers),  as  is  proved  by  their  peculiar 

muioini  physiogi y.  inhabits  the  ■imiiLi ii-a  hi-ywid 

tlie  Rhine,  nii.ii  Scree  blue  eyes,  deep  yellow  hair,  a 
robust  frame  am!  a  liiganlic  height  ;  inured  to  cold 
and  hunger,  but  not  to  thirst  and  heat,  warlike, 
honest,  faithful,  friendly,  and  unsuspicious  towards 
friends,  bul  towards  enemies  cunning  and  dissem- 
bling ;  scorning  every  restraint,  considering  inde- 
pendence as  tlie  most  precious  of  all  things,  nnd, 
therefore,  ready  to  give  up  life  raider  than  liberty. 
Unacquainted  Willi  the  arts  of  civiliiaiion,  ignorant 
of  agriculture,  anil  of  the  u>e  of  metals  and  letters, 
the  Herman  lives  in  his  forests  and  pastures,  sup- 
ported by  the  chase,  and  the  produce  of  his  herd* 
and  flocks;  his  lilt  being  divided  between  ii       ' 


iole  pleasure  of  the  indolent  discm tented  warrior, 
■vho  longs  for  war,  ami  manly,  dangerous  adven- 
:ures.  Tilt  these  arrive,  he  surrenders  himself  with 
all  the  posshm  of  unrestrained  online,  to  drinking 
and  gaming.  A  lievcratte,  prepared  with  little  art, 
from  wheat  mid  barley,  indemnifies  him  for  the  ab- 
sence of  tlie  juice  of  tlie  grape,  which  nature  hits 
ilenied  him,  and  exhilarates  hi-  noisy  feasts.  His 
personal  liberty  is  not  too  precious  to  lie  staked  on 
"  " a  die  ;  and,  faithful  to  his  word,  he  suffers 
be  lettered,  without  resistance,  by  the 
lucky  winner,  and  sold  into  distant  slavery.  The 
"in-m  of  government  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
s  democratic.  The  Genntui  obey*  teneraland  posi- 
ive  laws  less  than  the  casual  ascendency  of  birth  or 
alour,  of  eloquence  or  superstitious  reverence. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Bailie,  there  are  several  tribes 
■knowledge  the  authority  of  kings,  without, 
,  resigning  tlie  natural  rights  of  man.  Mu- 
tual protection  forming  tin-  lie  which  unites  the  tier, 
nans,  tliE  necessity  was  early  fell  of  rendering  indi- 
vidual opinion  subject  to  i hut  of  the  majority;  and 
these  few  rude  outlines  of  political  society  are  suffi- 
cient for  a  nation  destitute  of  high  ambition.  The 
yuutli,  born  of  free  parcni.s.  and  ripened  to  manhood, 
conducted  into  the  general  assembly  of  his  couti- 
rmeii,  furnished  with  the  shield  mid  spear,  and 
jcived  us  an  equal  nnd  worthy  member  of  their 
oliki-  repnbl  r.     'I'li.-e   assemblies,  consisting  of 

,   ■     -     .    .i  ,.1   ticioiigiim   to   the   - ■ 

be,  are  sitmmom  d  at   tied   periods,  or  on  sudden 

nut- -..     in.   .••<  ii  iic  of  the  members  of  these 

unciU  decides  on  public  offences,  tlie  election  of 

Sistratcs,  on  war  or  peace.  For,  though  the 
i-rs  are  iillnwed  lo  discuss  all  subjects  previously, 
L  the  right  of  deciding  and  executing;  is  solely 
th  the  people.  Impatient  of  delay,  and  obeying 
e  impulse  uf  their  pn  —  ions,  without  regard  to  jus. 
:e  or  policy,  tlie  Germans  are  quick  in  adopting 
-olutions.  Their  applause  or  dissatia faction  is 
nuimced  by  the  clashing  of  their  arms,  or  by  a 
irmur.  In  tines  of  danger  a  leader  is  chosen,  to 
10m  several  tribes  submit.  The  most  vnlinnt  is 
urtrd  for  this  purpose,  to  lead  his  countrymen 
■re  by  his  example  than  bis  authority.  As  soon  as 
e  danger  is  past,  his  authority,  reluctantly  borne 
h»  free  minded  countrymen,  erases.  Ill  times  of 
ace,  no  other  superior  is  known  Ihun  tlie  princes, 
to  are  chosen  in  the  assemblies  to  .lislribnte  jn-- 
■e.  or  compose  differences  in  their  respective  div 
cts.  Every  prince  has  a  guard,  and  a  council  ol 
2  t>2 
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our  hundred  person-.  A1l1ii>ii»1i  Liu-  Romans  called  that  liv «'■!  there,  aiul  of  whom  ue  lia%  .•  ik 
several  tiermun  prince  Atn».s%  yet  these  ruler*  l*ad  accounts.  In  this  way,  Scaudm.'it  la  am 
not  so  much  as  the  right  of  punishing  a  freeman  were  peopled,  and  a  tradition  was  prcser 
widi  death,  or  imprisonment,  or  blows.  ^See  I'ritiv*:)  the  inliahitaiits  of  dmse  countries,  tli.il  diei 
A  nation  to  which  every  kind  of  restraint  was  thus  '  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  Units  of  d 
odious,  and  which  acknowledged  no  authority,  re-  There  were  din*  rhief  liranches  of  tlir 
sidled  no  ohli^aliuns,  but  thoM>  which  they  iiniMis<'d  the  IsUevoiies,  Inga'vones.  and  Umiitc 
upon  ihemscUes.  To  leader*  of  approved  valour.  Ilermiones  livid  In- 1  ween  the  hlbe  audi 
the  noblest  youths  voluntarily  devoted  their  arms  were  the  parent  slock,  mid  were  also calif 
and  services  ;  und,  as  the  former  vied  with  each  and  Si'innum*.  Fruiu them,  the  Nltvoi*- 
other  in  assembling  the  bravest  companions  around  to  the  west,  the  Inprew Hies  to  the  inir 
them,  so  the  latter  contended  tor  the  favour  of  their  three  chief  branches  differed  essentially 
leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  lender  to  be  the  first  other  ;  and  if  it  could  be  |»roved.  that  tin 
in  courage  in  the  hour  of  dantrcr,  and  the  duty  of  hit  ,  lians,  Lower  Saxons.  1  )aue5,  and  Swede*,  a 
companions  not  to  be  inferior  to  him.  To  survive  ed  from  the  In wv ones ;  the  inhabitant*  ol 
his  fall  was  an  indelible  disyraee  to  his  companions,  tlie  Fnimroiiiaiis  aihl  Hessian*,  from  the 
for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  his  per-  j  ami  the  ilavarians  und  Austrianslnmi  die ' 
son,  aiul  to  heighten  his  glory  by  their  own  deeds.  ■  the  differences,  at  lca*t  so  far  as  Uiey  rel 
The  leader  fought  for  victory;  his  companions  for  gtiuue,  still  exist.  In  the  south  of  tienns 
their  leader.  \  ulour  was  die  grace  of  man  ;  chastity  ,  only  tribes  of  emijnrants,  belonging  to  d:ri>i 
the  virtue  of  vvoimui.  The  primitive  nations  of  tier- '  some  of  whom,  afterwards  uniting  t«ged* 
man  origin  attaclietl  something  of  a  sacred  cliarucler  ■  large  states.  Such  southern  colon  i*t<  w>r» 
to  die  female  sex.  Polygamy  was  only  permitted  to  Murcomanui,  ami  their  des«*iklaiits  die 
the  princes,  as  a  means  of  extending  their  connex- ,  Hermuudiiri,  ami  their  descentfant*.  the  ? 
ions;  divorce  was  forbidden  rather  by  a  sense  ofj  The  It onuius  first  became acquainted  w 
propriety  Uian  by  law.  Adultery  was  considered  uu  !  mans  in  the  year  of  the  city  oin.  «|mii  i 
inexpiable  crime,  and  was,  therefore,  very  rare,  hurliarians,  who  called  theniM-lvc*  l'tt*l* 
Seduction  was  not  to  Ik*  excused  on  any  coiisidera- 1  on  the  Al|«,  seeking  new  liahitations.  d 
tioii.  The  religious  notions  of  this  nation  could  not  consul.  I'upirius  Carl**,  and.  hating  uiuu 
but  he  rude  and  imiicrfect.  The  sun  aiul  moon,  Tiguriiii,  turned  their  arms  agaiiM  tlir  . 
fire  and  earth,  were  their  deities,  whom  they  wor-  After  having  hen*  also  defealeii  die  Hon 
shipped,  with  some  imaginary  tarings,  to  whom  tiiey  great  battles,  they  imited  with  the Teulor 
uscrilwd  the  direction  ot  die  most  important  circimi-  ,  brones,  bmke  inti»  Transalpine  (iaul.  and 
stances  of  life,  and  whose  will  the  priests  pretended  the  Romans  again  on  die  Khone.  1  hey 
to  divine  by  secret  arts.  Thuir  temples  were  caverns  .  west wunlly,  but,  lieiug  checked  in  dien 
rendered  sncml  by  die  veneration  of  many  genera- 1  the  bnivery  of  the  Iberians  ami  Belgian* 
tious.  The  ordeals,  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages.  -  wards  Italy,  into  which  die  Tcutoiie*  and 
were  considered  by  diem  as  iutalliblc  in  all  dubious  \  attempted  to  itfiictrate,  over  the  me»ieri 
cases.  Keligion  afforded  die  most  powerful  mean-  i  die  Ciinbri  and  Ti^urini  over  die  imrthef 
tor  inflaming  dieir  courage.  The  sacred  standards, !  UfHiue  the  deliverer  of  Home  ;  he  oVfca 
preserved  in  the  dark  messes  of  consecnited  caverns, '  mer  at  Aix,  in  the  y<ar  of  the  city  66 1 
were  raised  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  their  enemies  '  and  the  Cimbri  in  the  following  year. 
were  devoted,  widi  dreadful  imprecations,  to  the  gods  escaped  spread  themselves  o\rr  i*aui.  or 
of  war  and  dmiider.  The  valiant,  only,  enjoyed  die  ,  (!,<•  Dauuiie.  Casar.  Invlng  subject*-1 
favour  of  die  gods  ;  a  warlike  life,  and  death  in  hat- 1  carried  his  \  ictorioiis  anus  as  far  &»  the 
tie,  were  considered  as  die  surest  means  of  attaining  ■  iHsiimeocqiuiintedwithaiuiticntalleal^W 
the  joys  of  the  other  world,  where  the  heroes  wen*  I  \i*tiis.  dieir  leader,  who  had  formerly  ii 
rejoice<l  by  the  relation  of  their  deeds,  while  sitting  \  -onth  of  the  I'nuidie.  formed  die  oV»igv 
aroiuid  the  festal  tabic,  ami  quaffing  l>eer  out  of  large 
horns,  or  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  (See  Myihu- 
('*U.V*  Surt/urn.)  Hut  the  glory  which  the  priests 
promised  after  death,  was  conferred  by  the  hards  on 
earth.     They  celebrated  in  the  tattle,  and  at  die 

triumphal  feasts,  the  glorious  heroes  of  past  flays,    nation  of  die  Marcomaimi  *fciu*  to  hair  b 
the  ancestors  of  the  brave,  w  ho  li stents!  to  their  sim- 
ple but  fiery  strains, and  wen*  inspired  by  them  with 
contempt  of  death,  and  kindled  to  glorious  deeds. 

Such  were  the  tree  and  uncoiiquercd  trilies  which 
once  i  ul  mbited  the  forests  of  (iennaiiy.  If  we  inquire 
into  dieir  origin,  we  on*  directed  to  Asia,  the  com- 
mon (Tiidle  of  mankind,  although  we  find  but  faint 
truces  of  their  emigration  from  that  purl  of  the  world  hri,  I  sipetes,  and  Tenrteri.  The  rest  ti 
in  the  writings  ot  the  ancient  historians.  Joseph  von  he  was  told,  was  inhabited  by  the  >o*Mi 
Hammer  (in  the  work  above  cited)  calls  diem  a  ■  divided  into  UNI  districts  (Uiiuen).  each  e 
llmtrn-Mitlittn  stock,  from  the  highlands  of  Ariann  ;  '  nuady  sent  KM)  men  in  quest  of  km<T. 
and  Min'hoiid,  the  I'ersian  ptM't,  says  ChonLsui  (the  j  nmre  by  hunting  und  piiMtin*  titan  by 
laud  of  Chawilah)  is  the  name  of  that  country,  in  held  their  fields  in  common,  and  prr 
which  were  assembliMl  the  learned  and  wise,  and  :>ppreach  of  foniLni  tuitions  by  e'erart 
which,  in  olden  times,  was  calieil  I >sherm:inia.  lb*-  lMuiiers.  This  acctmnt  i«  true,  if  it  b  ay 
fun-  the  S«)lhiaiis,  or  Scoteles.  wen*  I'on-eil  Imck  by  (iermaiio  in  gi  uenil.  aiul  il  by  the  UW  i 
tin*  Ma^sigcta'  to  the  I'oiitus  lOiixiiii^.lhet'imiiiirii,  undcr^tiNHl  iliricrent  inUs.  The  civil  wi 
a  nation  reuiled  lo  the  (iermaiis,  Hviti  in  tlio**'  regions  ihe  attention  of  the  Uomaiis  from  liera 
which  at  present  are  called  Crimea  aiul  Kunqicun  confederacy  of  the  Sypambri  made  inroad 
Tail  n-y.  and.  wlu  u  pudied  forward  by  the  Scythians  with  impunity,  ami  A^rippa  tmmfVrrrddi 
to  iln-  V m uia,  liiliTiiiini-Uti  with  the  TeiiiniiictrilH-s    were  hard  pressed  by  them,  to  die  wr* 


in  Caul,  but  wa*  defeatetl  by  1  n 
to  n -treat  over  the  Uliine.  'I  he  llrie**m 
les,  who  had  belonged  to  that  collectim 
alone  re  ma  i  net  1  on  the  western  bank  t£ 
Of  the  fu>riti\es  wlm  returned  o«er  the 


Ca'sirrnis.^iil  the  line  twice  ;  not  with 
making  conquests  in  diat  wihli-nirv,  brt 
Caul  against  the  destriK'Iive  imi{4i<ms  d 
riaus.  He  e\en  enlisted  iiem>aii«  in  ha 
against  the  (•  a  ills,  then  against  I'oinpr 
taiued  an  accurate  knowU-dge  of  IhoVr 
lluit  li\ed  nearest  to  the  Hhuie,  as  the  l' 
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it  ll>t  SygamWt,  loving  defeated  LolUus, 
fAucu->lu»  (A.  V.  C.  73!'),  the  emperor 
U9HU  to  llie  Rhine,  creeled  fortifications 
ink  of  itiiv  river,  lo  oppose  the  progress 
J  gave  hid  step-son,  Drnsus  (q.     ' 


■  Bbe.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  715. 
\ft  him,  held  the  chief  command  on  the 
■J!  two  jmrs,  and  exercised  more  cunning 
igainH  the  i  iermnns.  He  induced  them 
e  Roman  service.  The  body  guard  of 
as  composed  of  Germans,  and  3ie  Cbe- 
«iti»  (q.  v.)  was  raised  to  tlie  dignity  of 
■opi  7*J  to  755,  different  Human  generals 
in  those  regions.  Tiberius,  having  re. 
-bicf  command  a  second  time  (A.  V.  C. 
'  "  "\e  Elbe  ;  ami  the  Humans  would 
d  in  uiaking  Germany  a  Ro- 


i  riously  gained,  were  lost.  His  violent 
r  (imaging  the  manners  and  customs  of 
■.  produced  a  genera!  conspiracy,  headed 
*»e»n  Anoiiuus,  mho  had  received  his 
Rone.  Decoyed,  with  three  legions,  into 
X  Teulobnrg,  Varus  was  attacker!  and 
nth  Ins  army.  A  few  fugitives  only  were 
*  legate  Asprenas,  who  was  stationed, 
rgious,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cologne.  The 
i  of  this  victory,  gained  by  tlie  Germans 
is  the  loss  of  all  the  Human  possessions 
Rhine;  the  fortress  of  Aliso,  built  by 
s  destroyed.  The  C  licrusci  then  became 
d  nation  of  Germany.  Four  years  after, 
s,  under  Hie  command  of  Germanicus 
e  a  new  expedition  against  tlie  Germans ; 
standing  the  valour  and  military  skill  of 
jero,  he  did  not  succeed  in  re  wtriJjjHng 
dominion.  Tlie  Romans  then  renounced 
of  subjugating  the  Germans,  whose  inva- 
easily  repulsid,  and  against  any  serious 
n  whom  tliey  were  secured  by  the  internal 
which  had  arisen  in  Germany.  Marubu- 
had  been  educated  al  the  court  of  Augus- 
ited.  partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by 
ml  Sue  visa  Iribes  in  a  confederacy,  which 
oder  the  name  of  l}\&.Murcanitu:itic  cunft- 
.t  the  head  of  this  powerful  league,  be  ut- 
grrat  kingdom  nf  the  lioii,  ill  tlie  soulh- 
;  Uohemiu  and  i'ranconia.  conquered  it, 
"1  a  forma  lable  stale,  whose  authority  ex- 
t  llie  Marcomaiini,  Ilermunihiri,  tjualii, 
i,  and  Semiioiies,  and  wliicli  was  able  io 
i  fighting  men  into  the  field.  Augustus  hail 
icruis,  with  twelve  legi.uis,  toatiiick  Maro- 
i  destroy  his  power;  bill  n  general  rcbel- 
natia  obliged  him  to  conclude  adisadvim- 
ace.  The  disasters  which  afterwards 
lemons  in  the  west  of  Germany,  prevented 
renewing  tlieir  attempts  against  the  Mar- 
fan ventured  tn  make  frequent  invasions 
ithem  purls  of  Germany.  Two  powerful 
refore,  nuw  existed  in  Germany,  the  Mar- 
id  the  Chcrasci,  who,  however,  toon  be- 
?ed  iu  disputes.  On  the  one  irand,  tlie 
undSemnoiHS,  disgusted  with  the  oppres- 
iroboiiuus,  deserted  bis  confederacy,  and 
-herusci  ;  and  on  tlie  othrr,  Inguiomcrus, 
f  Arminius.  having  become  jealous  of  bis 
■at  over  to  Murobodiiiis.  After  tlie  war 
:  two  rivals  liad  lieeu  carried  on  for  a  con- 
uf,  according  to  tlie  rules  of  military  art, 
inim  and  Murobodiiiis  liad  learned  in  tbe 
ic  Unmans,  llie  victory  al  last  remained 


with   llie  Cheniaci.     Tiherius,   instead  of  a; 

Marobuduus,  who  had  solicited  bis  help,  instigated 
Catnalda,  Vine  of  the  Goths,  to  fall  upon  him,  forced 
liiin  to  leave  liis  country,  and  to  seek  refuge  with  the 
Romans.      Catnalda.  however,  soon  experienced  llie 

same  fate  from  (lie  Hen duxi,  who  now  appear  as 

Hie  principal  tribe  among'  the  -Marconi am u.  Tlie 
Cheniaci,  after  the  loss  ut  tlieir  great  leader,  Ann  111. 
ills,  A.  D.  21,  fell  from  tlieir  high  rank  among;  the 
German  notions.  Weakened  by  internal  dissensions, 
they  finally  received  a  kin;;  from  linme,  by  the  name 
nfllalieus,  who  was  the  lust  descendant  of  Anuinim. 
1  luring  bis  reign,  lli'.'y  ijui'irn  ihd  -villi  tlieir  confed- 
erates, the!  Longobardi.  and  sank  to  an  insignificant 
tribe  on  tile  south  side  of  tbe  II.  iriiiimi  forest.  On 
the  other  Iiaial,  the  Catli,  who  lived  in  llie  weslrra 
part  uf  Germany,  rose  into  importance.  Tlie  Frisians 
rebelled,  on  nccomit  of  a  tribute  imposed  on  Ihem  by 
tlie  Romans,  and  were  with  difficulty  overpowered  ; 
whilclhe  Calti,  oa  tbe  Upper  Rhine,  made  repealed 
assaults  upon  llie  Roman  fortresses  on  tlie  opposite 
liank.  Their  pride,  however,  whs  humbled  by  Gallm, 
who  compelled  them  to  uUin.luu  tbe  country  between 
tlie  I.ahn,  the  Maim-,  and  the  Kliine,  which  was  dis- 
tributed among  Roman  veterans.  Eighteen  years 
later,  a  dispute  aro-e  between  llie  llcruiunduri  anil 
Calti,  on  account  of  tlie  sail  springs  uf  llie  Fraiico- 
niunSaale.  Meanwhile,  the  numerous  companions  of 
Murolioduus  and  I'ntualda,  having  settled  on  (he 
north  of  tlie  Danube,  bclw-ceu  lire  rivers  Gran  and 
Morava,  had  founded,  under  Valiums,  whom  they  had 
received  as  kine  from  tlie  Romans,  a  new  kingdom, 
which  began  tu  become  oppressive  lo  tile  neighbour- 
ing tribes.  Although.  Vamiius  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  wilh  tlie  Saniiatiau  .Iwygic,  he  was  over- 
powered by  tlie  nailed  arms  of  the  1 1  erniundiirl,  Lygii 
and  western  Quadi  [A.  II.  50),  and  was  compelled  to 
fly  for  refuge  to  tbe  Romans.  His  son-in-law,  Sido, 
was  now  at  tlie  head  of  the  govi  rnuieiit.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  Romans,  ami  rendered  important  services 
lo  Vespusinii.  in  the  west,  the  power  of  llie  Romans 
was  shaken  by  the  liulavi,  so  that  tliey  maintained 
themselves  wilh  the  imad-sl  difficulty.  A  war  unw 
broke  out,  that  was  terminated  only  with  the  down- 
fall of  Home,  The  Suevi,  beinsc  altacked  by  the 
Lygii,  uskeil  for  ;u-i-tance  from  I'umilian,  who  scut 
them  100  horsemen.  Such  paltry  succour,  uuly 
ulleiided  the  Suevi.  Entering  into  on  alliance  with 
the  .lasygie,  in  Diicin,  tliey  threatened  I'annunia. 
Domitian  was  defeated.  Nerva  cheeked  them,  and 
I  injan  gained  a  coniplett  victory  over  Ihem.  liut, 
from  the  time  of  Anluniniis,  the  philosopher,  llie 
flames  of  war  continued  lo  blaze  in  those  regions. 
The  Human  empire  was  pi  rpi-luully  harassed,  on  two 
sides  by  the  barbarians,  on  our-  side  by  a  number  of 
small  tribes,  who,  pressed  by  tbe  Gollis,  were  forced 
to  invade  Ducia,  in  quest  uf  new  habitatiuns.  The 
southern  regions  were  assigned  1"  Ihem  lo  pacify 
llieni.  Bui  a  war  of  more 'moment  was  carried  on 
against  Koine  mi  llie  other  side,  by  the  milted  forces 
of  Ibe  Marcomuiini ,  i  leiiiiuinluri  and  Quadi,  which  is 
cuaimonly  called  the  Mureuiuaniiie  aw.  Marcus 
Aurelius  fought  against  them  to  llie  end  of  bis  life, 
nad  L'umniodus  bought  u  peace  (A.  D.  18(1).  Mean- 
lime  the  Calti  devastated  Gaul  and  RhieLin,  the 
Cherusci  forced  the  l.i.in.^oliunli  back  to  llie  Elbe, 
and  nuw  appear  tinder  tlie  name  of  Frank*.  A.  U. 
m;D,new  luirbariai  is  appeared  in  llucia,  Hie  Visigotlis, 
Gepiitts  and  Huuli.  ami  waged  war  against  Ihe 
Romans.  At  the  same  lime,  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
callu,  a  new  confederacy  appeared  in  tne  southern 
partnf  Gernuiuy — [lie  Aleinauni,  eon-i-ling  uf  Islaivo- 
nian  trilies.  Home,  in  onler  to  det'eml  its  provinces 
iiuninsl  1  lli-lil.  Mi ■■d'd  tlietionuil"  I'nlhim  liumiiimri  in 
(lloman  wall),  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible 
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from  Jaxthauseii  lo  Ochriiigcii.  Ibn  the  power  of 
tin'  Romans  sunk  more  and  mure*,  partly  by  tin*  inces- 
sant struggle  against  the  harliariaiis,  pirtly  by  inicr- 
imi  agitations.  At  tin*  timt'  when  the  Human  power 
had  lieen  weakened  by  civil  wars,  in  the  frequent 
military  rrvolutions  during  the  government  ot  tin* 
emperors,  the  Franks  forced  their  May  ns  tin*  as 
Spain,  ami,  in  tin;  reign  of  the  emperor  Irohus,  they 
also  wmqiiered  the  island  of  I  ho  liatavi.  Thus  the 
Franks  and  Alemaiini  wen*  now  the  most  powerful 
(iermuu  nation*.  Under  Julian,  the  former  lost  the 
island  of  the  liatavi,  which  was  conquered  by  the 
Saxons,  and  the  latter  were  humbled  by  the  armies 
of  Home.  Hut  this  was  Rome's  last  vietory.  In  the 
taginniug  of  the  fifili  century,  barbarians  assailed 
the  Hitman  empire  on  all  sides.  The  Vandals.  Sucvi. 
ain  I  A  hi  ns  occupied  Caul  ami  Spain  ;  the  Hurgiuidians 
followed  thrill  to  Caul,  the  Visigoths  to  Italy  and 
Spain;  the  Ilurguudinus  wen*  followed  by  the  Trunks 
the  Visigoths  hy  the  Ostrogoths,  and  these  Ijy  the 
Loitgoltardi  (Lombards).  Thus  began  tliose  iniura- 
tious  of  the  innumerable  hosts,  that  spread  them. 
selves,  from  the  North  and  Must,  over  all  Kiirojie, 
suWiuing  e\  cry  thing  in  their  course.  This  event  j* 
called  tile  great  mii*rntinu  uf  thv  nut  inns. 

The  principal  consequences  of  the  general  irrup- 
tion of  the  Uirbnr kins  were,  the  destruction  of  the 
western  empire  by  the  (terman  <Moacer,  who  made 
himself  king  of  Italy,  the  conquest  of  (iaul  by  the 
Franks,  and  the  establishment  of  an  empire  whieh 
was  to  give  to  (iermauy  itself,  where  the  Saxons,  the 
Frisians,  Thtiriiigiaus,  and  Alemaniii  remained,  a 
political  constitution  under  n  single  head,  Clovis, 
fir>t  king  of  Franco,  professed  the  Christian  religion 
(liK>),aitd  with  him  commenced  the  aeries  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  the  last  of  whom  was  removed  to 
a  monastery  (~^-).  The  Cnrloviiigiaus  amended 
tlie  throne  of  France,  and  the  conflicts  with  the 
neighbouring  (lenunus,  nut  incorporated  with  the 
Fmukish  kingdom,  among  whom  the  Saxons  were 
the  most  dangerous  enemies,  became  more  violent. 
Charlemagne  (7 t.W — HI  I)  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
the  conflict,  by  forcing  the  rude  Saxons  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  uniting  them,  in  a  political  whole, 
under  his  sceptre  ;  but  he  met  with  an  unexpected 
resistance  for  thirty  years.  Wittikiud  the  (ireul. 
duke  of  Saxony,  finally  submitted,  and.  to  s|  are  the 
blood  of  his  subjects,  whieh  Charlemagne  luid  shed 
in  torrents,  confuted  to  he  l>apti£cd,  with  his  army. 
Thus  the  great  Frankish  monarchy,  comprehending 
(iaul.  Italy,  and  (iermauy  to  the  North  sen,  was 
founded.  It  is,  however,  erroneous  to  Mip|x»e.  that, 
in  this  long  war,  the  whole  nation  engaged  in  the 
repeated  insurrections  against  Charlemagne.  The 
Saxons  uii  the  left  hank  of  the  Wesvr.  submitted 
after  the  tint  \ictory  of  Charlemagne,  and  did  not 
revolt  afterwards  ;  but  the  officers  and  priests  of 
C  harlcmague  \*\.  v.)  iroverned  Willi  so  much  severity, 
that  many  of  them  removed  tu  the  right  liaiik  of  the 
W  eser.  and  from  thence  attacked  the  Franks  and 
their  own  countrymen,  wiio  reinuiued  ImIiiiuI.  After 
luanv  alternations  of  defeat  ami  \iclorv.  the  right 
■  sink,  ot  the  W  eser  was  also  obliged  to  acknowledge 
tise  sway  of  Charlemagne ;  but  priests  and  nubles. 
who  relired  before  the  conqueror,  fiimi  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kibe,  again  renewed  the  war.  Hy  trans- 
planting several  thousands  of  the  uios-i  turbulent 
i.imilies  from  beyund  the  Fill**  into  I'icardy,  and  by 
granlii)"  other*  liie  vacant  lands  on  the  river. Charle- 
uwigue  finally  succeeded  in  obliging  them  to  abandon 
th»ir  savage  manners,  permuted  thejn  lo  govern 
th«iiiM'l\es.  and  thus  restored  )>cuce.  Fraiiki«h 
(•eriuany  became  an  iudc|»ciideni  kin-Mom,  wlien 
the  v,,ii,  nf  i  Imrlcinagur  divided  the  empire,  'lhe 
ir«Miy  of  Vtnlmi  declared  Louis  (i|n>  (icruuui)  the 


first  king  of  Ccruinuy  >I3 — *?'■  At 
the  Hhine  formed  the  frmilirr  ff  Crrr 
side  (Spin*.  Worms,  and  Mt-ntx,  i«i  tlw- 
the  Hhine.  with  their  ttrr.ti-n^.  were, 
eluded;  not.  imbed,  mi  an>iun:  i.f  thru 
but  for  their  vinejard*.  of  %*r.i«h  the  r- 
dom  would  otherwise  havt  Ueli  df>Ululi 
lKMiiiiLiries  were  nearly  the  sAine  as  at  p 
constitution  of  the  ciaintry,  wlm-h  «a« 
origin,  remained.  Cndrr  tlie  mgn  of 
graves  were  appointed,  and  ra*t]#-»  built 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Ni«nuaits  8 
ans,  ]<arlicularly  ttir  WVndes.  He  • 
dominions  by  the  annexation  of  CtiU**: 
Aix-lu-Cliapelle.  Ctreclil,  Me!i.  >tra>l 
and  several  places  on  the  left  bark  of 
from  the  hereditary  lsissessioiis  nf  hi* 
lliaire  II.  Louis  died  S76.  and  his  thr* 
lomnn.  I.ouis  the  Younger,  and  Char; 
divided  his  dominion*  among  them*e!rr«. 
(iermnny  and  Frame  were  .'urain  un«k 
soven'ign.  Cluirles  the  Fat.  win)  nttirly 
limits  of  the  kingdom  <«f  his  grandfather  : 
uf  (  luirlemagne,  whirh  alone  had  been 
together  the  heterogeneous  mass,  lad  Im 
and  Charles  the  Fat  sank  mi  low  in  tlie  i 
tlie  nation,  that  the  (iennoiis  dt*<  lareil  lii 
feited  (SS7),  and  nii^tl  his  im  pltew  Ann 
thia.  a  natural  son  of  (  arlouuin.  to  lJ>^ 
After  several  severe  stmgtflo  with  the 
in  Moravia,  ncuiiist  whom  he  railed  tn 
Hungarians  (who.  in  SS<J,  bad  seatevi  tl. 
the  ifiM)t  of  the  Carpathian  iiioujiUiim \ 
the  iiiifieriai  crown  (S<J«ii  by  tlw  ik*ft«t 
rius,  iluke  of  Friuli.  In  b***j(  Anmlil  die 
the  Infant,  his  son,  was  made  king,  at  tl 
years,  by  wliu<e  death,  in  91 1 .  the  I  urlo 
iMH'ame  extiiH-t  in  (lenuonr.  W  itii  llrnr 
commenced  the  line  of  Saxon  cni|*-rors,  n 
for  warlike  vigour,  for  their  «  »cti»rirs  o\ 
gariaus.  iiihI  for  the  foumlation  uf  cities  i 
Otho  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony.  )<a% 
the  royal  dignity,  on  accotuit  nf  hf«  grrat 
I.,  duke  of  Fram-oiiin,  was  electeil  king 
by  his  influence ;  and,  from  this  turn 
remained  an  tU-ctive  moiianhy.tiil  the  d 
the  empire  in  IS<Mi.  If  we  examine  th 
!'7o  >ear:.  we  find  (iermaiiy,  for  a  loot 
unsettled  state,  suffering  under  the  arfai 
of  its  rulers,  tlie  feudal  oppressions,  and 
of  s«'cular  authority  ntraiiist  the  usurpi 
clerLry.  till  Conrad  II.  (HKM — %<)  ori 
feudal  system  by  a  new  statute,  and  ant 
fury  of  private  wartan*.  by  e>Lablishing 
(ioil.  by  which  the  pnisectition  of  ilea*] 
ceruiiu  |  liters  and  on  certain  days  of  Um 
atteinled  with  the  punislimeiil  of  out! 
enlarged  the  empire  by  the  atkluion  of 
His  successor,  Henry  III.  (103i>— 66).  I 
[•aiial  pride  by  deposing  Uirce  popci  i 
Hut  the  authority  of  Howe,  which  exert 
iullueiice  in  (iennany,  gained  the  asren 
Henry  IV.  (1 066—  lUHi)  ami  pope  C-i 
1  hut  eiii|>enir  was  loo  weak  to  prevent 
nieul  of  the  maxim,  tint  Uie  secular  po« 
ject  to  the  spiritual.  The  warlike  *pmt 
man  nobility  found  a  theatre  of  action  in  tJ 
which  iKjwerfully  pnimoted  the  civilai 
l.uni|ie.  (S.e  i'rvwb-MS  The  eftahUUi 
first  onlers  of  knighthood,  tlie  kn.gbts 
the  Templars  and  the  Teutonic  order  (q 
important  influence  on  future  eient*. 
tution  of  the  empire  was  the  chief  ohi 
rising  comraene.  which  now  began  lo  in 
productions'  of  Asiatic  industry  uito  lien 
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ml  violence  and  plunder,  by  laud  and 
jo*  fur  self-defence  were  formed.  Thin, 
riffii  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  llarbn- 
«"J),  tile  cities  uu  Lilt  Rhine,  tlie  North 
Ualtic,  t'unued  the  Hanscatic  league,  for 
protection  of  their  commerce.  Under 
',  and.  still  more,  under  Frederic  11. 
joetry  and  the  first  germs  of  literature 
nil.  The  peace  of  the  empire,  which 
private  warfare,  unless  after  a  previous 
( three  days,  contributed  to  restore  public 
he  assemblies  of  the  estates  of  the  empire 
J  by  die  separate  members  of  which  the 
mnposed.  These  convoked  the  syndics 
s.  the  superiors  of  the  monaslcrii'S .  ami 
iprietors.  to  deUherate  on  public  alhiirs  : 
!  origin  of  tile  provincial  diets.  The 
Frederic  II.  luid  n  beneficial  influence 
-many  ;  which  was,  however,  in  u  uteu- 
by  his  wars  in  Italy.  The  duims  of 
Mkpcrore,  in  that  country,  bud,  from  the 
raikened  their  power,  and    prevented 


*  pope  and  the  powerful  enemies  of  bis 
aaten)  lamily.  On  his  death,  in  lASO 
we  mny  say,  on  tile  eltctiou  of  his  rival, 
i,  by  the  instigation  of  the  pope),  the 
mum  began.  Conrad  IV.,  son  of  Fre- 
eied  kiug  in  1237,  hod  to  contend  with 
ultam  of  Brabant,  Alphonsu  of  Castile 
of  Cornwall,  and  was  so  much  occupied 
personal  safety,  that,  in  the  disordered 
empire,  nil  treaties  were  violated,  the 
rded,  and  all  the  excesses  of  private 
wed.    The  nobles  in  Suabia,  Franoonia, 

Ke.  rendered  Uiemselves  immediate 
pire,  as  there  were  no  dukes  power- 
to  keep  them  in  check.  Thus  almost 
that  Frederic  II.  had  done  for  tlie  enn- 
the  arts  and  sciences,  was  destroyed, 
the  Hohenstaufen,  Couradili  of  Suiibia, 
the  scaffold,  in  Naples. 
L,  count  of  Hapslmrg.  was  raised  to  tlie 
■one  (1274— 1MI),  and   restored   order 


traduced  tlie  spirit  of  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  The  iwluiiil  propensity  of  (lie  (irrnuuai  to 
appeal  to  tile  swurvl,  revivod  the  right  of  private  war- 
fare in  the  time  of  Ucncesliiiu  (l;tT.S_1410).  Of 
three  competitors  of  Wenceslaus,  Sigismimd  (1 41 1  — 
143?)  succeeded  him.  During  Ills  reign  was  held 
the  council  of  Constance  (see  Cimuril,  nod  t'uaitiinrr), 
by  which  Huss  was  condemned  ;  and  the  war  of  the 
Hussites  followed  in  Hohemia.  Mi-nia,  Fraucunin. 
and  Bavaria.  Albert  11.  of  Austria  (1 437— 19)  died 
too  soon  for  the  execution  of  his  projects  for  tlio  re- 
storation of  order.  The  reign  of  Frederic  III.  Has 
marked  by  tlie  revival  of  learning,  the  foundation  of 
several  universities,  and  by  ihe  enterprise  and  actl- 
vity  excited  by  the  discovery  of  America,  wlilcb 
aroused  all  Europe.  Feudal  warfare  and  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  nobles  still  oppressed  the  eonuUry,  an  in 
shown  in  the,  con federa Lion  of  tlie  Suablon  cities. 
Maximilian  1.  (1499 — IfilO),  an  active  and  enterpris- 
ing prince,  established  Die  perpetual  pence  of  the 
empire,  introduced  a  i  'handier  ol  justice,  and  other 
institutions,  and  divided  licrnmiiy  first  into  six,  and 
afterwards  into  ten,  circles,  tie  took  the  title  of 
Hauuin  Emperor,  and  even  intended  to  ascend  ihc 
papal  throne,  but  was  anticipated  by  Ihe  cardinals. 
He  also  established  the  prist -office  (ISlti).  The 
commencement  of  the  reformation  (1,11?)  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  closes  bis  important  reign. 
To  Ills  successor  and  grandson.  Clutrles  V.,  king  of 
Spain,  an  elective  capitulation  was  proposed,  to 
which  be  was  required  to  swc.'ir,  but  whidi  be  violn- 
teil  in  almost  every  iisurc  of  bis  retell.  The  refor- 
mation iu'-tin  by  l.nthtr  i Ir  rapid  pmgre-s  ;  the 

peasants'  war,  under  Thomas  of  Minister,  spread  de- 
solation; the  union  of  tin'  uiiirlirrave-  Philip  of  Hesse 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  tuvotir  of  the  reforma- 


.liilm  Fn-.l.  iii-  fjf  Saxony,   ami  the  ii 


n  of  tlm  elector 


,   often, 


*  predatory  nobilily  were  destroyed,  the 
ate  warfare  almost  entirely  almlii.iu.-il.  and 
rwerftd  princes  til  inched  to  the  govem- 
rriages.  Rudolph  took  Austria.  Styrin. 
a  from  Ollocar.  king  of  Hohcinin.  and 
founder  of  the  dynasty  which,  in  the 
eh.  still  reigns  in  Austria.  The  retail 
f  Austria,  second  successor  of  Kodnlph 
i)  is  remarkable  for  the  foundation  of  ihe 
riuterlanrl.  I'nder  Henry  VII.  of  I.nx- 
38—1313),  tlie  celebrated  division  of  tile 
-i  hi  Whites  took  the  shape  of  a  continued 
ween  the  emperors  and  the  popes.  (Ju 
i  Italy,  the  empire  was  again  lorn  liy  the 
rederic  of  Austria  and  Louis  of  itnvnrta, 
'whom  was  victorious.  andrecCvTed  [13S0 
imperial  crown  from  the  poan  ■  l.ut  new 
■  iih  tin-  holy  father  en-ued.  . . r i ■  I  i,.  r-.  ..n 
:ler  an  interdict.     SKnfih    ■  I    ■    I 

■Irctive  union  of  l.'ms.  to  pr.-wnt  it-  m- 
fthe  popes  in  ihe  electinn.  and  delenuiueil 
oice  of  the  electors  sboul.l  lie  decisive 
C  harles 


f  Augsburg 


en  became  s.ile  emperor,  n 
■mil,  which  settled  ihe  uiai 
lion s  of  emperor,  and  uli 

-eaniirii!  and  (reed if  i 

lie  in  (Jeniiuny  ;  the  unis 
d,  in  which  Ihc  disciples 
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empire,  and  renewed  ihe  laivs  fur  ihc  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  empire  and  of  the  chamber  of  jus- 
tice. In  155ti,  lie  alidicaicd  the  government,  and 
i  tied  (1J58)  in  a  Spanish instery.  'In  the  succes- 
sion of  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  oil  'Imrles,  the  religious 
peace  was  inclutleil  in  the  e  kit  it  e  capitulation  (see 
I'opilutation),  and  ihc  council  of  Trent  t  begun  in 
1645)  was  concluded  which  rendered  Ihe  separation 
of  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  permanent. 
I'nder  his  successor,  Maximilian  II.  (1564— ?ti),  the 
divisions  among  the  I'ldlcstants  themselves,  tlie  con- 
Irover-ii-s  hetwi  en  Mclam  litlion  and  Calvin,  and  the 
separation  of  the  Calvini.is  from  the  l.uthernns,  by 
the  formula  ('iini-Hr-firi ,  took  place,  and,  in  the  reifni 
of  bis  son,  Jtudolpll  II.,  tile  thirty  years'  war  wns 
preparisi  by  llie'-si.-.hli-tiincni  of  (lie  union  and  of  tile 
ha^ue.  I'nder  Matlliats  (llilS  I,  the  two  parties 
Inok  up  arms.  The  fanaticism  of  Fcrdinttnd  (1619 
— 37)  kindleil  the  spark  Into  a  fliinie.  The  thirty 
years'  war  began  with  all  its  terrors.  Notwitb- 
suiudina  the  bloody  resistance  of  the  union.  Tilly 
ntnl  Wiillensteiu  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
pire to  submission  :  the  edict  of  rt  -li  till  ion,  ret[tiiring 
all  the  foundations  antl  estalcs  of  the  church,  which 
tlit-  Protestants  had  seized  since  l.'i,w,  to  beresloreil 
to  the  Calholic  chair  h.  and  authorizing  the  Catliolic 
•tales   to  oblige  their  I'roltslnnl  subjects  either  to 


r 
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embrace  the  Catholic  religion  nr  to  emigrate,  was 
already  put  in  force  in  several  places ;  ami  Ferdi- 
nand thought  he  had  attained  his  uim  when  (iiistavu> 
Adolphus  of  Sweden,  in  pursuance  of  the  pLun  of 
cardinal  Richelieu,  came  to  the  relief  of  tlie  Frote*- 
tauts.  After  his  death,  France  opposed  Ausiriu; 
the  great  elector,  Frederic  William  uf  Hrandeiihiirg, 
declared  (HilO)  for  the  Protestants ;  Huunier  an>l 
Torstcii*on,  W'rangel,  and  Tureuiie,  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  saint'  side,  until,  utter  thirty  dread- 
ful years,  die  ]ieace  of  Westphalia  restored  re*t  m 
dMurl>ed  Knrope  (I (MS).  This  was  during  the  reign 
of  Fenliiinnd  III.  (1037 — 57).  Entire  equality  of  sects. 
IdM'rty  of  conscience,  the  free  exercise  of  all  religions, 
except  in  the  Austrian  domains,  and  the  indej  en- 
deiifu  of  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  were 
acknowledged  by  this  peace.  Anions  the  important 
consequences  of  Uiis  peace,  which  settled  the  const  i- 
tutioii  of  (iennaiiy  more  definitely,  was  also  the 
restriction  of  the  Nausea  tic  league  to  Hamburg, 
llreuicn,  mid  Lubcck,  the  maintenance  of  standing 
armies,  and  a  more  regular  system  of  taxation. 
1'ndcr  Leojiold  1.,  who  ascended  the  im|M'rial  throne 
in  10/7,  the  diet  Ijecnmc  permanent  from  UiiKl.  This 
cmj>cror  Imtaiuc  involved  in  several  wars  with  Tur- 
key and  France.  lie  died  before  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession.  The  eighth  electorate 
had  been  established  by  ihe  fw-uce  of  M'cstplialia.for 
the  Mavannn  house  ;  the  duke  of  Hanover  was  now 
made  the  ninth  elector.  Priis*i:i,  in  the  menu  time, 
hud  raised  herself  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  ob- 
tained a  new  importance  in  the  n (lairs  of  (Germany. 
Cnder  Joseph  I.  (1705 — 1711).  the  Spanish  war  was 
continued ;  under  Cliarles  VI.,  the  peace  of  I'trecht, 
and  that  of  Kustadt  (1714)  put  nu  end  to  the  project 
of  uniting  the  Spanish  with  the  (ienuun  rniwn,  and 
the  succession  in  the  house  of  Austria  was  settled  by 
the  pragmatic  sanction.  The  peace  of  V  ienna  ter- 
minated the  war  produced  by  the  Polish  election  in 
favour  of  Saxony,  and  the  peace  of  Belgrade  (I73!») 
concluded  the  war  with  Turkey,  by  which  Austria 
was  obliged  to  make  some  cessions.  With  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  (1740),  the  male  line  of  the  llapshtirg 
dynasty  became  extinct,  and  his  daughter.  Maria 
Theresa,  assumed  the  government  of  tlie  hereditary 
Austrian  dominions,  lint  the  elector,  Charles  Allien 
of  Kavariu.  came  forward  witli  claims  on  the  Aus- 
trian hereditary  dominions,  and  (in  174?)  as  (ierman 
emperor,  under  the  title  of  (hart ft  I'll.  The  eight 
years'  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  was  terminated 
on  tin*  death  of  Charles  VII.,  by  the  peace  of  Fussfii 
(1713),  and  by  that  of  Aix-lu-Clutpcllc  (q.  v.)  (17-IM, 
in  favour  of  Maria  Theresa,  who.  in  the  mean 
while,  had  carried  on  two  wars  against  Frederic  II.. 
the  (Jreat.  September  15,  1715,  her  husband. 
Francis  1.,  was  elected  (iernian  emperor.  The 
seven  years'  war,  so  ruinous  for  (icraiany.  was 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Huhertshurg  "(17b\i). 
Joseph  II., the  distinguished  son  of  Francis  I., mic- 
rreded  his  father  in  tiie  imperial  dignity  (17i>^.  1 1 is 
first  luliour  was  a  reform  of  the  administration  of 
justice  and  of  the  chamber  of  justice  :  this  was  fol. 
lowed  by  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in 
his  states  (1773),  after  the  example  of  cither  Kurn- 
peau  powers,  by  the  abolition  of  the  superfluous 
monasteries,  the  edict  of  toleration  of  1781,  nud  a 
greater  lilierty  of  the  press.  The  troubles  in  Hel- 
eiiiin,  and  tlie  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Turkey,  dis- 
turbed the  end  of  his  reign,  ami  he  died  17l>0,  with 
many  fears  for  the  fate  of  his  benevolent  and  liberal 
|dun«.  l.eo|Kild  II.  concluded  |ieace  with  tlie  Sub- 
lime Porte  through  tlie  mediation  of  Prussia.  The 
l-reneli  revolution  broke  out,  and  Leopold  mid  Fn  d- 
«  nj'  V*  1 1  ham  of  Prussia  formed  an  uilmiire  at  Pilniu 
(17-11).  fur  inaiiiluiuiiig  the  constitution  of  Cicmiuny 


and  the  royal  dignity  in  France  li.i 
came  of  the  greatest  historical  impoi 
the  ciiu-e  of  a  great  ]<art  of  the  exit? 
the  reaction  of  which  on  Cienuany  i 
Leo|H>id  ilietl  suddenly .  in  1 7*.nf .  and  h 
II.,  continued  the  alliance  with  Pru>* 
national  assembly  had  declared  war  a? 
the  I  iernian  empire,  iu  re'.uni,  deciarei 
FniiH'e  ;  but  Prussia  aiul  several  in 
made  separate  treaties  witli  the  new 
the  (leace  of  Camiio-Foniiio  (q.  v.)  m 
tweeu  Austria  ami  France  (1 797).  Ni 
a  pare  with  tlie  lierman  empire  we 
KuMudt,  but,  before  tlieir  conclusion,  t 
out  iinew.  The  (•eaceof  Luneville  (q 
made  the  Rhine  tlie  boundary  bet  wee 
iiennmiy;  the  latter  thus  lost  mort 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  nearly  4  X 
i units.  The  Austrian  monarch  four 
diuiry  empire  of  Austriu  (1804),  and  ti 
of  France  (liona)iarte)  was  dechireil  * 
French,  under  the  title  of  Stif**lnin  I. 
Russia  soon  after  united  against  Nap 
l»ence  of  Fresburg  (Dec.  2ti.  1805)  t 
war,  in  which  three  states  of  the  (if 
Itavuria,  Wurtemberg,  aikl  Hudeii,  Itai 
allies  of  France.  In  the  following 
(iennan  princes  renounceil  their  conn* 
(Iernian  empire,  and  entered  into  a  i 
lS(Ki),  umler  the  name  of  the  rrw/n 
Khine  y  which  acknowledged  the  em|w 
as  its  protector.  This  decisive  step  w 
a  second.  The  (iernian  empire  wis  • 
emjieror  Francis  resigned  the  German  < 
clured  his  (ierman  hereditary  domin 
fnim  the  (iennan  empire.  W  ith  thi* 
tory  of  the  con  federation  of  the  Rhine 
rmtitiiiof  the  lihme. 

ilermnny  fnmi  1806  tn  1815.  Th 
the  existence  of  the  coiifcleration  liai 
when  its  armies,  united  with  those  of 
marched  to  the  Saale,  the  Kibe,  and  the 
the  Prussians,  and  ufterwards  to  the  V 
(he  Russians.  After  the  peace  of  TiJ 
confedenition  was  streiigllieneil  by  tin 
eleven  primt'ly  houses  of  Northern  !•< 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  establish*! 
the  brother  of  Napoleon,  put  upo* 
Four  kings,  five  grand  dukes,  and  twr 
and  other  ]iriiM*es  wen*  uuilisl  in  tlie 
nicy.  The  jx'ace  of  \  ienna  ilSOli)  uk 
tent  aiul  power.  The  north-western  p 
ami  the  Ha  identic  cities,  liremen.  I 
l.uliei'k.  were  united  witli  France  in  It 
NajHileoii  undertook  his  fatal  expeditl 
and  the  contingents  of  the  KhenUh 
joined  his  arm  v.  A  tout  WOJVH)  !■ 
theirgnues  in  the  mows  uf  Russia. 
pursued  their  advantages  to  tlie  fromiei 
Prussia,  wearied  with  her  lung  sintering 
with  enthusiasm  (Kalisrh,  Feb.  28.  I 
tlie  same  time,  some  of  the  states  of  tht 
manv  nuked  with  them.  Luherk  c 
m>e  ag-.iiustthe  French,  ami  all  liennai 
ed  with  the  cheering  Ihijh*  of  litiefBtion 
Au>tria.ioi!ie4l  the  alliaiK-e  against  Na 
war,  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
assumed  a  most  favourable  appearance 
and,  net.  N.  ISKi.  lAiivaria  >»ined  tin 
'Fen  <lay>  afterwards,  thr  Kittle  of  Leii 
the  I'rencli  dominion  in  (iernuiny,  bikI 
I'oiifeiU'ratioiiofthc  Khine.  Novenbri 
W  urtfinlNTg,  aiul  the  other  prince*  < 
joii.ed  the  grtntnlliuitre.  After  tlie  bai 
« >»  ioImt  :*o.  the  Fn'iich  army  had  relit 
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th*- e\e»ptiotiof  some  fortresses  I  be 
tin  rrerywlwrr  annihilated  in  Gcr- 

the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  nor  the 
Berg  any  longer  nllcd,  Through 
unei»e  preparations  were  made  b 
a  of  the  recovrred  independence, 
.tied  between  the  people  and  Hie 
■d  bj  the  promises,  made    by    the 

i-ttLuk   lilieral   i iiii [ilions  on  their 

anniet  passed  tile  Hill 
i  itf  tlie  following  year,  ami  all  I 
Jmi  French   IhmI  cominercd  (rum  Oi 
1  «u  regained  miij  secured  by  the 
npaign  ill   Prance  and  the   peace  of 

rraiwr  re-lored  nil  her  acpiLsi  [inns, 
jn  of  Montbrllinrd  iJn.l  some  sniiiilrr 
le  circle  of  DHIU,UUdy,  with  Lit-iie, 
he  Hew  kingdom  uf  tin:  Netherlands. 
4,  by  tlte  nrtlcies  uf  this  i*ace.  dial 
»  «hould  be  independent,  but  con- 
bj  a  federative  system.  TIlis  pro- 
ty  was  carried  into  effect  by  thecon- 
Nov.  1,  1SU,  and  by  the  statues  of 
noted  end.  ion,  June  8,  IB15.  The 
mu  nrit  revived,  but  was  superseded 
jn  of  equal  mid  sovereign  stales, 
ipoleon  kindled  a  new  war,  the  re- 
re  unexpectedly  rapid  ;i iii  1  fiiiuuiaie 
lie  treaty  of  November  HO,  1815,  re- 
ny,  besides  Motilbeliiard  and  some 
irraiue,  all  the  former  possesions 
until  in  tin-  luiriris  of  France,  villi 
DUidnii  aiui  the  territory  up]  i.Ttn  i  !.u  i  ^ 
BIO.  the  diet  ol"  the  new  Germanic 
I  opened.  (See  (ii-rtimn  <\,nft:drril- 
npire,  and  ICiHiinii-flerniaa  ll'ar, 
rice  that  tunc,  the  German  confederu- 
tle  but  prosecute  lilirral  ideas  (see 
,  in  tin'  diet,  resolutions  which  lime 
oled,  and  organize  an  army  of  tlie 
■Ji,  from  its  very  organisation   would 

of  reliance.      May  Germany  ' 

n  freedom  jirid  niicii.  mid  n i r i ■,■  sli^ 
•.essory  suffering  in  the  struggle 
ie  must  pass  to  altnin  ihem  -  for  liit- 
<-tn  the  cup  of  i  lii  i  mil  i,i  pp  j  it  mi  it  1-5, 
""    if  foreign  aggression,  domestic 


iii);  (o  ancient  trnJition,  tlie  eilrly  Cm ■:. 
tllt'ir  civ  llliltliill,  Willi   the   Worship   of   lturrlrtn   noil 
tile  muses,  front  the  northern  Thrace ;  Mint  liiMnry 
"    TtaMOt  fk-Ttliiu,  n  Teutonic  tribe  of 


their  native  country,  showed  n  Mrikinp  re 
in  the  forms  of  their  language,  to  lliu  (".reek.  This, 
lit  least,  seems  certain,  that,  in  accordance  Willi  tile 
tmdltions  of  the  mitioiis  who  spoke  It.  it  was  of 
Asiatic  origin,  and  was  brought  by  those  iintknn  10 
Europe.  The  changes  of  we  langungn  enn  ho 
historically  traced  110  further  back  than  (he  middle 
of  lite  fourth  century,  when  UljihiJas  introduced  tlie 
art  of  writing  it,  and  made  a  translation  of  the 
Gospels.  The  language  of  this  version  Is  a  mixture 
of  High  Cernian  and  Law  German  Willi  snmn 
foreign,  perhaps  Thraciilit,  winds,  and  d'les  DM 
essentially  diWer  from  most  of  the  present  German 
dialects  in  its  gramuuilk'nl  forms.  It  I  in-  i.lso,  | 
duiil  number,  like  the  Creek.  The  fir-t  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  a  a  specimen  of  it.  'Die  second  is  t'nuti 
Luther's  translation  of  tlie  lliblc,  Matthew,  c.  So, 


present,  may  be  ^ivi'ii  in  a  few  words  :—K**etifi 
[Grtchreibe,  writing  ■  K.~,  htifli  {S,/,r,ft,  BoniKhiiig 
written) ;  -Sca/».  S™/(\.*i/.  sheep)  ■  .Hifiil  [*rgiit, 
renders);  eUahtau  l/uilira.  In  hold];  I'uehuKhida 
{I'tikttuGheit,  uuchaslily) ;  «i*aii  (eigrn,  own); 
piicauimhe  [iMTiWiim,  to  view)  ;  si-nmilo  (■cAnurnJ, 
viewing) ;  Fiur  (Fcner,  ire).  As  an  example  of  die 
declension; — Singular,     H'rg.    If'rgti,    /I'rgc     and 


outlet 
'"?'■ .' 
JleGer 


opprt 


.of  the  old  Tenlof 
■esearrieil  with  the 


:  of  Knri 

eof  lUmiaii'miil  Cillie  liinguaire^ 
ijj  tliir  uiKiierli  I'l-emh.  Ill  Sjiuill, 
ces.  In  Kngland,  it  united  with  the 
to  form  tlie  present  Knglish.  Its 
more  dissimilar  to  each  other  than 
have  remained  written  ami  fiiukcii 
■den,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  in 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  Switier- 
ins  rail  their  language  TrvUthr,  or 
le  Teutones,  or  from  their  ancestor, 
is  sometimes  derived  from  tin:  word 
rum  which  come-  [he  modern  ilH), 
Its  origin  has  been  a  subject  of 
Hussions.  A  number  of  similar  words 
ersian.and  other  kindred  tongues, 
some  lliat  it  is  derived  from  the 
in  languages, or  Isof  the  same  ori- 

at  of  tlie  rt'si'mlilnnre 

lave  derived  it  from  tlie  Greek. 
d  the  elder  German.     Accord- 


Uiers,  on  accoun 


■I    ..,!..;;  S,-k. 


/t'efii/H  and  li'egtm,  ace.  It'egu. 
similar  modifical«>i^  ;  ih.  loriniilioii  of  the  preterits, 
by  means  of  the  auxiliary  hahen,  was  tlien  entirely 
unknown.  This  l-'iinicniiijii  dialet't  gave  way  tu 
Suabian,  which  was  cultivated 
piiriii'ulnrly  under  tile  em[ierors  of  tile  family  of 
'loheiislaiifen.  A  great  number  of  full  sounding 
owcls  give  tlie  hini'iiaiioii'llic  Minnesiiiger  a  certain 
melody.  It  has  many  expletives,  particles,  prefnes, 
illijJSKS  ;  it  reiidily  forms  derivative  and  diminutives 
nd  componuit  words.  The  grammatical  constru<p- 
ion  in  the  celebrated  epic  poem.  Ihc  Xicbetuitgrii- 
tied  (f|.  v.),  is  siui|.ile  and  highly  f.nished.  The  use 
ol'  the  particles,  an  1 1  he  lilienv  of  varjing  tliejiosition 
01"  [lie  ailjective,  roiilrilnite  much  lo  tlie  ease  and 
beauty  Of  tlie  diction.  The  High  German  (which  had, 
however,  been  previously  formed  as  a  written  lau- 
liiiaL'C,  equally  distant  from  tlie  Low  and  from  the 
I'jiper  (ierinan),  as  it  is  useil  at  tlie  present  day,  with 
slight  mod inca lions  hi  the  forms  of  the  verbs  and 


of  the  liible.  In  tlie  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  it  was  mixed  with  many 
Idrciirii  words,  particularly  French,  which,  liow- 
iv  it.  on  account  uf  tlie  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
Ihe  German,  could  not  coalesce  with  its  roots  anil 
forms.  Hence  it  was  not  difficult,  even  at  the  time 
in  which  Freileric  tile  Great,  and  the  German  courts 
in  general,  displayed  their  contempt  for  their  native 
language,  for  Lessing,  (■  attached  and  others,  by  pre- 
cept ami  example,  to  purify  it  from  its  foreign  addi- 
tions. The  German  language  atpresentexistsunder 
the  following  forma  ;  on  the  northern  coast,  through 
"  "*  Tirt  of  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  tlio 
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several  works  of  an  eorly  dale,  prove  its  adaptation  ;  Sliakspeare  and  Caldcron,  of  Aroi^to  ai 
to  the  purposes  of  u  written  language.     This  dialect     Plato's  Dialogues,  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
is  smooth.     The  vowels  art:  full,  ami  the  consonants    spirit  oi  the  original    is  faithfully  m* 
pronounced  softly.     It  lias  less  accent  tlutu  melody,     rhyiluu  ami  metre  of  tlw  original.     '1 1* 
Through  the   greater    part  of   Lower  uml   Cppcr    upon  won  Is  are  preserved,  or  analojui* 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  IVussia,  and  ihe  Russian  pro-    tilled.      Foreigners    often    rounder    tin 
vinccs     of    Ksthoiiia    ami    Courlaud,    ihe     dialect    harsh.     Mela  declares  Uiul  Unman  lif> ' 
approaches  more  to  the  forms  of  the  written  language    pronounce  it,  ami  Naianu*  assert*  Uwt 
than  in  other  places.     Through  Hesse,    along   the  i  of  it  excited  a  shudder.    It  i>  true  thai  1 
Maine,  in  Central  Germany  ami  in  Franconia,  the    consonants  and  rough  vouels,  which  pr 
Frauconian  dialect  prevails  >vwitli  short  vowels,  sliaqi, .  (itnnun   luountaiii   districts,  do,  iml^eti 
hissing  consonants,  and  an  easy  and  quick  pronuiK'iu-    ear  harshly  ;  and,  in  general,  the  arm 
tiou.)  In  Suabin,  a  great  part  of  liavaria,  Alsatia,  and    the  consonants  seems  incompatdilr  » ill, 
tilt;  (iermau  countries  of  Switzerland,  the  Suabiaii  or  '  harmonious  uttenuice;  buttliat  tlit^  is  itu 
Aleinajiiiie  dialect   prevails,   with   broad   hut  soft    the  <:a.se  is  shown  ui  the  pronunciatHin 
vowels  and  diphthongs,  characterized,  licsides,  in  the  .  (ienium  by  the  higher  ruisses,  and  of  sun 
iiiountaiiious  regions,  and  aloug  the  Cppcr  Khiiic, ,  dialect*,  as  in  die  l'olish  and  other  Luifft 


long  ami  pure  towels  of  die  Lnguag 
capability  of being  leugtlic  ned  and  shorti 
and  rhytlnu  require,  make  it  well  adapt< 
There  is  no  dictionary  which  comj>rrh*-n 


<iermaii-Kiigli«h  dictionaries  may  I* 
students: — Kber's,  in   5   vol*..   b\o; 
Nicholson's,   also  in    five    vols.    fcvo 


by  strongly  aspirateil  gutturals.  The  pronunciation 
is  mostly  slow.  It  has  much  melody  and  accent. 
In  many  places,  it  diners  but  little  from  the  language 
of  the  MinncsingtTS,  and  of  the  Sivh*luHgntheti ;  jet 

ii.  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  former  chief  beauties,  of;  verlml  treasure  of  the  language,  coiuj 
the  participle  and  the  simple  preterite  and  imjierfect,  >  provincialisms.  Kxcellciu  foundation* 
which  are  now  always  supplied  by  the  auxiliaries  such  a  work  in  the  dictionaries  of  Adrh 
atyn  mid  lutbvu.  In  the  eastern  part  of  I  lav  aria,  in  Fulda,  Riudcrling,  Voigtel,  Muyii.  hbn 
the  Tyrol,  Austria,  the  Ciermau  purl  of  Hohemia,  the  sius,  &c.  The  best  modem  grammars 
dialect  is  a  medium  between  the  Fraiu'ouiau  ami  |  Adelung,  Heynatz,  Moritz.  Itoth,  lluiw 
Suabiaii.  This  dialect  is  distinguished  by  frequent  [  beck,  ileyse,  Ileinsius.  I'nlitx,  ami  (inm 
diminutive*  in  I.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  I  prosody  has  been  very  ably  in  alt  d  by 
transitions  and  mixtures,  as,  for  instance,  the  idiom  .  messuitt;  tivr  Ih-utuchfa  Syrttckr.  ~\\\ 
of  the  Kiesengebirge  in  Silesia,  rougher  ami  broader  ; 
tiiat  of  the  Krzgebirge  and  of  1  huriugia.  distinguished 
equally  by  harsher  and  deeper  sounds.  The  language 
ot  conversation,  among  the  cultivate!  1  classes  through-  ■  Fahreukruger's  (new  edition  by  \t  agt 
out  (lennaiiy,  ami  the  language  of  public  speakers,  fcvo;  Kick's  F.rlaugeu ;  llurckliard's  I'm 
is  the  written  High  Ionian,  pronounced  the  purest  I  ary,  I  vol.;  Kahcnhorst's.  I  \ol.  i*\ 
in  some  parts  of  Hanover,  by  the  Coiirlandish  .  that  of  Doctor  Folien  is  su|ienor,  iii  prat 
nobility,  and  in  some  parts  of  Prussia,  yet  every-  ',  ne>s,  to  Uiose  of  Nohden  and  KoubothaJ 
where  more  or  less  affected  by  provincialisms.  The'-  derma  n  Lthntturr  ami  .Science.  I 
(Icnnan  language  in  general  is  distinguished  by  iu»  !  questioned,  even  by  (■eraum**,  wbrU«c 
richness  in  words,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  '  (lerman  literature.  If  we  con>idrr  hm. 
Kuropean  language  ;  and  it  is  capable  of  being  contiu-  '  lure  as  the  expn*ssion  of  the  rliaractei 
unlly  developed  from  its  own  substance.  As  an  ori-  I  cuntainetl  in  a  mtio  of  origuial  «ork«. 
giuul  language,  it  has  its  accents  on  the  radical  sylla-  \  common  stamp  of  nationality,  we  suu.i 
bles.  Hence  tlie  additional  accents  iu  combinations  .  to  call  the  body  of  tiermaii  works  a  na: 
can  be  changed  with  ease,  according  to  the  sense,  tare.  We  may,  perhaps,  say  tliai  it  i»  i 
The  preposit  ions  may  be  either  connected  closely  with  .  plete  ;  but  then  we  must  aliow  Uul  it  i< 
the  chief  word,  or  separated  in  the  construction,  i  developing  itself  further.  We  shall  set- 
which  imparls  to  the  language  a  great  pliability  of'  a  more  comprehensive  whole,  than  it 
construction,  which  is  still  increased  by  the  number  .  taste  of  a  court  or  of  an  academy  can  | 
of  syllables  of  in  Ilex  ion  and  derivation.  It  is  thus  |  find  it  deficient  in  finish,  yet  we  shall  « 
jiarlicularly  fitted  lor  a  concise,  scientific  style,  in  |  penetrated  with  a  love  for  lilierty  and  ii 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  give  a  series  of  ideas,  |  of  thought,  an  impartial  teal  for  die  truti 
which  lieloug  together,  in  the  same  period,  and  in  ;  ordination  of  art  to  nature.  vO/"  1i*rma, 
logical  order;  though,  by  thi«  very  quality,  the;  thull  trvat  in  n  sr/»trttfr  mtttun.)  'Ihe< 
(lerman  prose  writers  are  often  seduced  to  swell  and  ,  ten  monument  of  the  (ieimaii  language 
prolmig  their  periods  to  a  tiring  and  confounding  <  the  year  3(>0.  It  is  the  translation  of  t 
extent.  The  richness  of  words,  and  the  life  and  !  \«-\>  into  the  Mopsogothic,  by  bishop  L'ij 
capacity  lor  variations,  in  the  language,  have  pre-  (ierman  language  was  therefore  «n;ieu 
vented  the  origin  of  fixed  phrases,  in  which  the  nuuc  !  any  of  the  living  European  tocigurs. 
words  are  exclusively  used  for  the  same  notions.  |  established  scho»»ls  iu  (iaul,  in  the  m 
For  this  reason,  the  language  of  conversation  ts  not  which,  taught,  however,  only  reading, 
so  easily  to  l>c  learned,  and  not  to  lie  used  with  so  a  little  bad  Latin, 
great  precision,  as  the  French,  for  instance  ;  but  the  I  I.  The  first  |ieriod  of  Ciena  an  littn 
writer  retains,  iu  a  higher  degree,  the  power  of  us-  '  with  (he  reign  oi'Charli  magiie  (Toh).  «o 
ing  the  words  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  and  mipriNs  I  sevend  monastic  schools,  formed  a  kin 
(he  full  font.'  of  his  ideas,  independent  of  any  ,  society  at  his  court,  collected  the  monoi 
phrase  or  construction,  as  well  as  to  produce,  ,  t Ierman  language,  in  particular  the  anri 
on  the  other  hand,  the  finest  shades  in  the  mean-  songs,  ordered  the  preaching  to  hr  in  I 
ing  and  strength  of  words,  by  *  ary  ing  their  place  and  caused  several  translation*  to  be  made  fix 
r.uik  in  the  construction.  From  these  united  causes.  His  successors  did  mil  preserve  Uir  hub 
i's  fitness  for  poetical  exiire<*ioii,  its  susceptibility  of  the  serration  of  (Germany  from  the  Frai 
all  kinds  of  rhythm  ami  verse,  and  its  ca|mcity  of ,  was  favourable  to  the  tmWtirndeiit  de* 
fleering  into  the  spirit  of  every  foreign  language. arc  the  liennan  language  and  character.  ' 
cr.sily  exjtlaiiieil.     I  he  (•ernuuis  have  translations  o(  '  progress  was  made  under  the  Saxon  cm 
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Lwy.  Ihtrr  were  icvera!  distinguished  chapter  ami 
uSbry  xhools,  which  wore  endowed  with  libraries. 


mophjcnl  and  nbcc-lbuieo 

undpnrticulfi 

d   at  Mbb B. 

s  remarkably 
Biaful  ind  concise  (fee  «/«/:;  Sotker  { abbot  of 
MiaLliaU,  died  uni)  ;  n  uler-on  (abbot  of  Kbers- 
(rrj.  in  Ifainrin,  died  1085),  and  the  nullior  of  the 
firun  [o  si  Anno. 

II.  A  arennd  period  o mences  with  the  Siinbian 

napenin  (lias),  and  extends  to  the  lime  of  the  re- 
fenaataju.  in  ihr  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
t>re*iiy  bad  begun  to  he  settled  and  cultivated  in 
itt  faunrtor,  and  cities  were  (bonded.  The  monastic 
tfhook,  lh*  expeditions  Lo  Italy,  the  crusades,  the 
aamefrr,  which  took  its  way  from  liicEast  through 
lirrnaoy,  had  diffused  knowledge.  Acquaintance 
VllbbnteD  cuiiuiri>-s,  with  science  and  refinement, 
tad  ocintiilnitnl  much  lo  the  cultivation  of  the  tuition, 
pU-Ojcahu-ly  of  the  nobility.  The  court  of  the  empe- 
iw  of  thf  Huheustaufeu  dynasty  spoke  tile  Sunburn 
4*l*o,*nd  made-  it  tlie  general  language  of  litern- 
tm».  "Hit  Minnie ingtrs  (?ee  that  Hi-tK-li-  ;  ■!■'-  al-o 
ferae*  Ftrtry),  and,  after  them,  the  Masters  incurs 

Si  *.),  ami  un.i  re  lined  this  language,  as  the  vehicle 
thr  Kmran  romamic  poetry.  The  privileges, 
ntUi.jn.1  biw-ef  German  countries  and  cities,  liegan 
lo  be  collet-tcd  mul  }>ut  into  writing  ill  the  beginning 
■flti*  UiirliT'iith  century.  'I  lie  Human  law  had  been 
«*uV  the  subject  of  treatises  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
•Mary,  and  appiiel  lo  German  institutions.  Histo- 
6m  »«t  aJ»  written,  such  us  the  Chronicle  of 
Mif  OOiu  of  frey-ingea,  and  Ins  history  of  Krede- 
w!.;  the  work i  of  Henry  of  llerfurd  (died  1370) 
G^rlinra  Prrsmi»  (HSI|,  and  many  others  in  the 
Mb  language.  The  Chronicle  of  Ottucnr  of  llor- 
■wt.ui  rhyme,  (bom  IB64),  is  the  oldest  great  histo- 
rml  work  in  the  German  language,  Sebastian 
rraate's  Chronic U-  of  the  World  i-  the  first  universal 
hnlory  Philosophy,  which  had  before  culls  isted 
■oely  of  tran-btions  of  the  philosophical  works  of 
*•  ancients,  and  of  the  Arabians.  WW  now  more 
iiiieeiitly  cultivated  ;  it  was  Combined  with  theu- 
kwy,  and  ased  for  the  defence  of  the  church,  by 
■fcft  it  was  in  ttim  influenced.  Among  [he  school- 
Mo,  several  Germans  were  distinguished  in  the  be- 
giming  of  the  thirteenth  century,  among  whom  was 
The  Dimimcaii,  Albert  us,  Magnus  of  Lauiugpri  on 
the  Danube  (died  I -'(SO),  who  taught  nut  a  physics  in 
Kris,  and  in  several  Gentian  cities,  and  made  exten- 
di'? researches  in  naiunil  philosophy.  A-  a  tlieuio. 
pral  writer,  the  mystic  John  Tattler  (died  136T) 
etewdagrent  influence.  In  the  following  century, 
*(  Strnsbun;  theologian.  Geyler  of  Kuisersberg, 
Wastian  Brant,  a  severe  satirist  (bom  1*58,  died 
UlO),Midhissucces4orThomusMiirner(lKiniH75). 
were  distinguished.  At  tlie  end  of  this  period, 
•Bthnnatic-s  astronomy,  and  mechanic*  were  dili- 
gatty  ttudied  in  Germany,  and  several  important 
fcmeries  were  made.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
fc  eMaUisJiment  of  iiniversiiies,  nod,  in  tlie  fifteenth, 
fc  bweotiono)  tbe  tirt  of  printing",  made  new  epochs 
fcheriUure.  The  ruin  of  the  Creek  empire  (l-lilH), 
(he  (dartars  of  which  Bed  to  Italy,  ami  spread  the 

Ip"  of  a  new  civilimtion  over  nil  Kurotie.  by  ren- 
•inj  tlie  classical  nutliors  more  generally  known, 
••operated  powerfully  with  [U,-  ci re n instances  above 
••■tirmfd.  The  spirit  of  iininiry.  uliicli  was  excited 
■*e universities  fiy  the  study  of  the  ancients,  was 
•»  chief  entire  of  Ibe  ellorl.-  in  lavotir  of  a  reform!!- 


tioti.  Among  Ihow  who,  at  a  very  curly  period,  pro- 
molnl  the  progress  of  learning  ami  Civihialiou,  are 
llodolphus  Agricola.  (iu^-  ft:,),  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelluft,'.  I  oiirnd  Cdti-s,  [llau.  1.W8I, 
Johannes  Trilheiiiiiis  (I4(IS— I5IH),  and,  ftbove.  all, 
iteudtlin,  professor  in  Tubingen  (1454— 15*6),  and 
LTrio  of  Hiilteu  (143S—15K1).  Meliinclithoii,  Jnacliiiii 
Camerariiu.nndtlieceleliriitedErastiiiisofnolli'riluiii. 
III.  Maitrn  Literature ,  from  the  IleformatiirH  la 
onroiFH  Timet.  1.  With  Lullter,  who,  by  his  mas- 
terly translation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  Created 
the  German  prose  and  the  High  German  language  of 
literature,  was  united  MebiieMhon,  the  mild  and 
learned  disciple  of  Hencliliti.  Lutlier  was  more  active 
in  public,  while  Mclnndilbon  laboured  for  the 
improvement  of  schools  and  (he  diHiision  of  learning. 
Latin  schools  and  libraries  were  eslablislied  by  the 
i'rotestant  princes,  and  theology  and  philology 
mutually  assisted  each  other.  L!uf  after  the  dogma- 
tical system  of  the  l'ml-'sLant  rhiin-h  Imd  become 
more  settled,  less  attention  was  piiid  to  the  study  of 
the  mi'-iriit  liniLtoa^is  :  :i  .-rluvaslu-  and  foletnieal 
theology  prevailed,  to  which  mystical  doctrines  ware 
beneficially  opposed.  Mrlanchthoii  had  already  en- 
deavoured, by  pliilosopliienl  eoinpeniliuius,  to  supplant 
the  scholastic  pliil'jso|>hy  ;  anil  frinii  that  time  efforts 
were  made  to  appro:,i-li  the  originn!  peripatetic  doc- 
trines. The  mystic?  attached  themselves  either  lo  the 
Cabbala,  to  which  Reuchlin  was  led  by  his  study  of 
tlie  Hebrew  literature,  or  lo  chemistry  and  astronomy, 
that   time,  however,    differed    little   from 


Jacob  Hohine,  and  others.  In  the  natural  si 
the  great  metallurgist,  George  Agricoln  of  Meiistn, 
and  Coiirud  Gesner  f  15  V.'.).  the  lath,  i  of  natural  his- 
tory, were  distinguished  Theoplu'nslns  Paracelsus 
(1526)  gave  a  new  iiiipnl-e  to  cliemistry,  applied  it 
with  succcbb  to  medicine,  and  invented  several  chemi- 
cal |  ire  pa  rations.  Medicine,  mathematics,  and  mecha- 
nic*, also,  madesome  progress.  Durerwrote  a  work 
on  perspective,  in  the  German  language.  In  Astro- 
nomy, Copernicus  nod  Tjciio  Hrahe  were  succeeded 
by  Kepler.  The  jurists  of  this  period  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  law.  and  their  science  was 
increased  by  tlie  church  regulations , if  the  Protestants. 
The  foundation  of  the  German  poliiit-al  law  was  laid 
by  the  introduction  of  several  fundamental  Ihws  of  the 
empire,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  civil  code  was 
formed  by  colleeLiiu;  the  laws  already  existing,  and 
was  followed  by  the  criminal  code  of  Charles  V., 
called  tlie  Carolina,  (q.  v.)  History  was  less  culti- 
vated. The  Chronicle  of  Carton  (15;i2)  excited 
general  interest,  mid  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. The  uuiver-al  history  of  Sleidonus,  written 
in  Latin,  was  more  celebrated.  Particular  history 
was  more  attended  to.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  the  chronicles  and  documents  of  the  middle 
ages  were  collected,  and  the  hi-tory  of  foreign  nations 
was  cultivated.  The  eelituriators  of  Mtisrdeburg  (see 
leiiiurifi  of  Mitg,tel,urg)  wrote  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory with  diligence  and  accuracy.  Literary  history 
commenced  with  Conrad  Gesner;  and,  in  1SU1,  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  at  the  Frankfort  fair  wns 
published.  Learned  societies  and  mutual  correspon- 
dence maintained  n  connexion  unions  the  scholars  of 
Germany.  -I.  The  thirty  years'  war  threatened  to 
destroy  all  the  work  of  civilisation  in  Germany;  but 
it  could  not  interrupt  the  private  labours  of  tlie  retired 
scholar,  although  it  left  him  destitute  of  all  public 
encouragement.  During  this  war,  the  German  lan- 
guage and  poetry  received  a  new  impulse  from  Uto 
SileaiiM  poeti,  as  they  are  culled— Martin  Opitz, 
(1507 — Hi3<J),  Flemmiug,  Andrew  Gryphius,  &c.,*nd 
from  the  foundation  of  several  literary  societies  (for 
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in  lance,  th"  Fruit  Waring  Scciety.  (ij.  v.).  or  the  f  guagr  ar.d  |<nclry,  by  hi*  sarreil  tone*, 
v  nlcrof  the  Palm,  the  Order  of  the  Swan,  the  Flower  ■'  loftiness,  richness,  and  originality,  whuli 
Order,  the  Shepherd*  of  the  IVguitz).  The  pi  ace  before  ntlaimd.  In  iiddiikni  to  thi*  n 
of  W  c<»iphalia  (lots)  had  the  mo>t  salutary  influence  :  tioned  tin*  influence  of  KnglMi  litem  Hire, 
up  exhausted  tJermuiiy.  As  there  wih  no  central  the  translation  of  Shak*pcarc.  Adelimi 
point,  no  capital  In  ilirlati*  laws  to  li.e  luition,  u  free-  ,  others,  mad*- critical  re*»-jjrch»*s  into  the  * 
•  I'liu  of  imesiigalion.  of  opinion,  and  of  expression  extent  of  the  language,  whuh  was,  nllbi 
pre\  ailed,  which  was  found  hardly  any  when;  el*e.  applied  to  every  department  ot  *ciri*  e 
I 'km  , loin  of  thought  was  particularly  linoured  in  the  critical  work*-  endeavoured  to  give  a  ns» 
rising  stale  of  Prussia.  Different  brunches  Wnuii  to  ■  to  the  overflowing  stream  of  liertiuiii  lit- 
he treated  in  a  philosophical  manner  ;  history  mid  it*  profound  study  of  theology  was  pn-ni 
auxiliary  sciences,  and  public  and  private  law,  were  eihirts  of  Michaelis  and  r.ni»*tit  ^I«  *l«r 
thus  raised  to  a  ni-re  elevated  character.  Ilenuaiiii  •  Storr.  Keinhard.  SchlciermaclwT,  IvWr 
louring  and  Samuel  von  Putieudorf  an*  pre; it  name*.  '  sophy.  particularly  nietaphy*ka*.  was  dew 
which  must  Ik*  uieiiiionetl  here.  otto  (■ucrike  stand*  |  original  systems  of  Kant,  Fk-hte.  M-hel. 
at  the  head  of  (icrman  natund  philosophers.  Whilst  !  and  others.  Philology  was  advanced  by 
the  grossest  spirit  of  dogmatical  controversy  reigned  '  of  I  ley  ne.  Wolf,  Hermann,  llockh,  \'at# 
in  theology,  then*  were  men.  like  Spcner  and  others,  and  many  others.  History  proents  name* 
whose  devout  mysticism  had  a  Wueticiul  influence. 
<  'ne  of  the  chief  obstacle*  to  the  progress  of  (ierniau 
literature  in  this  period,  was  the  corruption  of  tht 


John  Muller,  Wolimanii,  Schrockh,  ><  hiu 

Kichhoni,  lleereii,  Nicbuhr,  Ltulen,  I'Ln! 

huuld  tJie  scrvH'es  of  Voss,  rn-iju-r,  Kani» 


(•eruiaii  language.     (See  UrrmuH  huisuagr.)     After    mythology,  nml  of  the  creator*  of  the  in 


hensive  criticism  (sit-  tirrmnn  Crthrttm 
ten  in  the  general  history  of  literature, 
of  original  minds  lint  o  extended  ticrma 
in  nil  directions.  If  the  objection  whu 
made  to  modem  (icrman  literature  In*  -a 
tliat  the  manner  has  received  too  little  i 


liernutn  works  art*  imperfect,  on  arrow 
velty  and  greatness  of  the  undertakini 


the  thirty  years*  war  (Hi 1 7 — 10  IN),  during  which  tht 
Spaniards   mid    French    had    exerted    so    great    an 
inr!;:etice.  it  was  corrupted  by  the  mixture  of  foreign 
words,    particularly    Latin    and     French  ;    but    the 
learned   John    Daniel   Morhof   died  IG:»I),  and    the 
diligent  Justus  (icorge  >chottel,  endeavoured  to  sup- 
pi)  tlie  want,  of  a  (o-nuau  grammar  ;  and  from  the  j  t ion  which  has  Imvii  ]4iid  to  the  natter 
lime  of  Christian  Thomasiu*,  tlie  (M-ruiau  language  j  said,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Uiat  a  greater 
w.ii  u>ed  for  literary  purposes.     Willi  the  increase  of 
the  political  influence  of  Fiance,  this  corruption  of  the 

language  increased  also.  The  greatest  genius  of  his  excessive  minuteness,  of  investigation,  t 
time  in  (iermany,  Leibnitz  (Hi  10 — 17 Hi),  made  un'of  sujierficial  treatment  of  the  subject.  (( 
the  French  language,  in  preference  to  his  mother  views  of  madaiiie  de  Stael  on  liernuv 
tongue.  The  e Hurts  of  Christian  von  Wolf  to  render  opinions  in  the  fifty-s<*cond  numlier  of  iht 
philosophy  intelligible  in  tlie  (ierman  langu;ige,wer«»  i  Keview.)  In  regard  to  the  recent  tlerma. 
of  great  importance.  Ills  system  was  adopted  ami  it  may  Ik*  obscrwnl,  Uiut  a  struggle  has  ] 
exteiidetl  by  numerous  followers,  and  assailed  by  j  the  branches  of  literature.  In  tlM-olopy. 
others,  for  instance,  Ousius  ;  and  thus  speculation,  i  and  art,  it  i<  the  contest  between  mystk-i* 
as  well  us  style  and  language,  was  improved.  The  ;  romantic  spirit  on  one  side,  ami  rational! 
Merlin  academy  of  science,  founded  by  Leibnitz,  led  severity  of  tlie  ancient  style  on  the  othf 
the  way  to  great  discoveries,  in  the  mathematical  ami  i  tics,  history,  and  natural  law,  it  is  the  coot 
natund  sciences.  Literary  societies  and  avsociations  j  IiIhtuI  ideas  and  legitimacy.  Intheolo^] 
were  every  where  formed.  The  book  trade  liegun  to  !  -it ion  apjxars  in  the  systems  of  rain, 
fltuirish,  and  many  criiu»l  tribunals  were  instituted,  *  siiprnralionalism.  In  philosophy,  the  d 
to  pass  judgment  on  science  and  art.  The  (iennaiis  tcius  with  reganl  to  the  sounvs  of  hu 
iM'gau  to  nuike  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  native  .  ledge,  might  almost  he  ileMgnatetl  bj 
laugiuige  an  objt'ct  of  attention.  Alexander  Haum-  j  uaim  s.  In  poetrj'  ami  the  fine  arts,  t 
gartcii,  the  founder  of  philosophical  criticism,  and  ;  classical  and  that  of  romantic  uWriptiOi 
liotlM'hed,  (17<.x> — oi.i).  coiitributeil  greatly  to  prmluce  |  (xisitioii.  Of  an  unquestionable  and  imp 
this  etfect.  The  latter  purified  the  language,  but  !  ence  upon  (iermaii  literature,  have  ben 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  the  '  (Hilitical  events.  Tlie  ureal  body  of  lit 
French  CLsie  for  a  tame  style,  Ixith  in  |metry  and  pn>s(».  I  deeply  iinhuetl  with  the  patriotic  tei** 
(>ce  1i*rnfiit  t'ritn-i»tu.)  I  lis  school,  which  w&s  nil.  ,  lime.  Tlie  (ienuaii  writers,  since  the  ge 
led  the  Lupntr  *r/ti*ifm  was  successfully  o|>|m>m\I  by  in  Kuro|ie.  have  gi\en  to  their  works  mi 
that  itf  Zurich,  at  the  head  of  which  were  In-dmer  a  practical  diameter  than  tlie  writers  oft 
and  lireitinger.  The  ink-is,  Mailer,  llagedoru.  tiel-  times.  Theologk'al  litemlure  ha&  ili<pb 
li  rt.  J.  I .  Schlegtd,  gave  energy,  eiegiince.  and  ease  ;  controversy  between  the  n&tiooalixi*  and 
to  their  mitive  tongue.  The  researches  of  (ieruuin  ralists,  tlie  former  of  whom  either  oV*k 
st  i.iil.irs  were  aUo  directed  towards  classic  autapiity,  I  from  the  principles  of  reason,  and  endn 
by  philologists  uiul  arclueologists  (Joh.  Mat.  (lesne'r.  j  plain  the  Scriptures  in  accordance  with  tJ 
-'till.  Dav.  Micluieiis,  J.  A.  Kniesti.  and  oUiers).  par-  >  pies,  or  memy  endeavour  to  free  religiot 
ticularly  after  the  fouiKLation  of  the  university  of  Hot-  .  appears  to  them  supernatural.  The  lat 
tiugiii.  ;i.  TIicmi  lieginuiiigs  were  matured,  in  the  dogmatists,  founding  their  system  on  «■ 
ihiiil  I'iiri  of  this  period,  by  I.essiug,  Klopstink,  j  duced  from  tlie  Scriptures  by  a  uiore  m 
W  iiickelmaiiii,   Meyne,  the  Slolbergs,  llenler,  W  ie-    interpretation,  or  inyslio,  who  have  adopl 


land.  Voss,  Schiller,  tiuelhe.  Lessing,  gifu^l  with  a 
rue  wit  and  penetration,  appeared  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  popular  French  taste,  and  the  founder  of  acute 
cn.iciMii.  Winckelmaiui  (4.  v.),  under  the  influence 
of  enthusiasm  for  aulupiity  and  art,  produced  his 
li.iiuoruil  work,  a  specimen  of  elevated  taste  and 
»  •  .eiisive  learumt:.  in  the  midst  of  literary  degeneracy 
4.  •!  lKirn-uiK^s.     K'op.-iiM'k   raise. I  the  ttcriuaii  hui 


of  a  divine  illumination,  proving  and  evej 
the  truths  of  revelat ion.  Dogmatical  mi 
Ihtii  written  by  Keiuluird,  Brelschneiojrr, 
der,  Sch leiennac her,  De  Wette.  A  firwi 
A.  I..  Kaliier.  in  his  connexion  between 
and  siuHTiiaturmlLsm,  and  A.  Klein,  in  hi»  I 
>/*•*  lithtn'isisMut,  have  made  fruitlr**  a 
w.nds  a  reconciliation.     The  I'alhoU***  I 
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their  literature  in  this  period  more  than 
t.  H'itli  Van  Kss's  translation  of  the  New 
,  and  the  truly  Christian  eloquence  ills- 
Sayler,  an  intolerant  spirit  has  appeared 

orks.  'I  he  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
■■ligUm  has  inspirrd  many  Protestant  Witter* 
«*t  activity.  A  temjiorury  excitement 
ioaed  by  the  theses  of  Harms,  the  miracu- 

of  tlip  prince  Ilohenlobe,  and  other  pro- 
rf  mysticism  or  enthusiasm.  The  disent- 
itle purjioM  of  uniting  Hie  Lutheran  nnd 
r  churches  (which  has  been  actually  effected 
fta*  anal!  stales  of  Germany)  have  been  of 
-rol  •  whilst .  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
jcher's  Chruthcke  Miri™W«,  in  which 
ma  iloctrinc  m  exhibited  without  a  dog- 
mas, wns  intended  on  an  instrument  of 
deanwhile,  theology,  m  »  science,  has  made 
«**-»  fcxegeties  have  been  improved; 
xWoinpy  and  criticism  have  been  extended 

tide,  by  men  lite  Gesenius.  Griesliach, 
kr,  Huinul,  Bretschncider,  F>e  Welle,  l'uu- 
.  and  others.  The  history  of  tlie  church, 
(Bias,  has  been  treated  by  many  learned 
H    WBler,    SMiutun,    HentreL,    Giessler. 

■mslity  lias  Iwen  ably  and  profoundly 
j  Reiobard,  Flatt,  De  Wette,  Kichhoni, 
a.  Geneml  theology  tuts  been  cultivated 
n  and  Bertholdt.  I  n  practical  theology,  we 
un,  as  sermon  writers,  Aintnon,  Druscke, 
f.  Tast-liiroer.  Rial  many  others.  Many 
ular  theological  works,  also,  liave  appeared, 
ich  some  of  the  most  interesting  are  of  the 
ind.as  the  worksof  doctor  Jung  (Stilling), 
d  many  otheia.  The  science  of  the  law 
escape  the  influence  of  the  age.  Not  only 
;.  .l-'.:.iii  onesuons  of  law,  as,  for  instance, 
n  of  literary  property,  the  liberty  of  Uie 

the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers,  have  been 

bul  the  spirit  of  Uie  time  has  demanded 
tat  changes  in  the  law,  the  establishment 
irrty,  the  participation  of  the  nation  in  the 
lit,  and  the  publicity  of  trials.  The  Struggle 
the   adherents  of  the   old  system   and  Uie 

of  the  new  principles,  has  lieen  renewed, 
riocea  liave  succeeded  (till  lately)  in  making 
ion  entirely  a  literary  quarrel,  and   in   pre- 

from  resulting  in  action.  I  hie  of  the  most 
works  on  this  subject  is  Feuerl inch's  lip- 
en  wifr  die  O&tnlUehieU  <•,•<!  M„,„//;,-/t- 
't*/:'^,,,,,^     'ISL'IJ—C'onsidfrnliims 

oral  Trials.  Anolher  principal  Object  of 
JOtmy  in  Germany,  has  be. nine  ntii--tii.ii. 
he  Roman  law  was  nol  eniirrlv  contrary  to 
nil  character  and  in-titut  dm,  and  r>. pored 
MTwded  by  laws  of  native  erowth,  cure- 
to  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Bgi>. 
the  practical  results  of  these  discus-ions 
been  very  perceptible,  yet  the  science  Could 
-  unproved  by  them.  The  historirs  ol"  the 
>«*ieny.  Eietihom.  Goscheu.  Schroder,  anil 
e  of the  greatest  merit.  At  the  same  tunc'. 
ce  of  criminal  legislation  has  lieen  nblj 
I  Kleinschrod,  FeuerWh,  Konopack.  Mil- 
Numerous  nifth<hiic.nl  digests  of  the  taw, 
lid)  diosei.fHeningnndFalck  lire  esteemed. 
I  the  slikiy.  Phil.i-nphy.  which  had,  for  a 
.  been  employed  in  pulling  down  old  sys- 
.  building  new  ones,  heard  the  call  of  the 
came  from  the  schools  into  life,  and  found, 
fairs  of  the  state  and  the  church,  objects 
Tits  activity.  Dead  forms,  ns  well  as  the 
art.  find  long  since  ceased  to  salisfy  an  age 
loed   speculation   only   in   its    relations   to 

life.     (See  Pa/bajpajr.]     Political  writings 
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liave  nnturnllr  bleu  cxIiMmively  read  in  a  time  ol  so 
uiiieh  excitement.  "11i.jhj.Ii  nuniy  of  them  could  not 
hut  trouble  or  revolt  impartial  minds,  and  though  but 
few  will  outlive  tlie  times  in  which  they  originated, 
yet  they  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  having  produced 
the  discussion  of  opposite  views.  One  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  discussion,  in  political  writings,  lins  hern 
tin'  , jiir-lii.il  lit'  representative  eoosii  unions,  which 
were  promised  ut  the  time  when  the  German  priuco 
wished  to  rouse  tile  whole  population,  lo  deliver  the. 
country  from  the  yoke  of  Napnleun.  The  promise 
wns  afterwards  evaded  in  most  of  (lie  larger  slates, 
but  was  partially  fulfilled  in  VY'nrtemberg,  Baden, 
and  Bavaria,  Anion"/  tlie  works  which  appeared  un 
this  subject,  was  Waiigenueiui's  I,k-r  ,frr  SlniiUfrfai- 
fnn£.  Another  suliject  of  iuii'nM  was  the  tiiui-iicr 
of  Kotiebue,  nod  the  esinlilisluiieut  of  ti  political  In- 
quisition at  Meti.  The  celebration  of  tlie  reforma- 
tion at  the  WarLburi;,  by  the  stinknts  (see  11'nrthnr-j'i 
afforded  new  cause.)  of  enntroversy  between  Uie 
liberals,  on  the  one  side,  mi'l  the  inlli.  rents  of  the  old 
sy-teiu  mi.)  inertrnriry  auiliui-s  on  [.lie  nil  ut.  I'iurrr?, 
in  his  Europe  nod  the  Revolution,  and  Germany  and 
the  Revolution,  displayed  with  huldii.-ss  and  profound 
views  the  system  of  deception  practised  by  the  op- 
pressors of  liurope  and  Germany.  The  feeling  nf 
independence  nmniig  the  Germans,  kindled  anew  by 
a  victorious  war  ;i^iiin-t  lui'ei.in  'Inclination,  gave 
rise  tonewresearclH-s  into  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  to  nssociations  fnr  protnotiiiif  the  study.  Such 
was  the  society  established  at  Fnuikfort  on  the 
Maine,  in  IS18,  for  tlie  publicali >f  historical  docu- 
ments, and  original  writers  on  German  history  in  (lie 
middle  ages.  Other  early  documents  of  German 
history  were,  also,  ililiirriitly  examined.  Luden's 
history  of  the  Germans  is  un  importiint  work.  Meuiel 
nlso  wroti?  a  history  of  Geniuuiy.  Whilst  recent 
times  liave  been  accurately  descrilied  by  Saolfeld.  tile 
middle  ages,  SO  often  depredated  or  overrated,  have 
found  an"im|iarlia)  historian  in  li.  Lmten.  Universal 
history,  also,  has  lieen  treated  with  great  learniiie;. 
by  Freilerie  Chri-liau  SelilossIT,  and  the  period  of 
Lhe  crusades  has  been  niiieally  e\amini-il  by  Milken. 
Ancient  tils  lory  lias  not  heen  neglected.  Freilerie 
von  Rnumer's  f'eritltagim  nber  alle  lietchivhte 
opened  a  new  incllin.l  nf  iiiveMigiitioii.  In  particu- 
lar, the  study  of  the  iiinieiil  Greek  history  has  been 
ill  list  rnteil,  in  many  essential  points,  by  Midler  and 
Knriuin.      The  cui'lier   lii-inry  of  Home  and  Greece 

bus  received  new  ILIu  tV the   labours  of  Nieuuhr 

and  «  iiclismutb.  The  controversy  on  the  mytholoiry 
of  the  ancient  nations  has  Iweu  i-urried  mi  by  Creu- 
ler,  Musi,  Itnter.  Vn-s.  Hermann,  I>.  Mnller,  l.o- 
Iw-ck.  Ilaur,  and  uthrfs  ;  and  su  much,  at  least,  lias 
lipm  Bim-iil  ti  p.  hi.— that,  iu  tracing  buck  all  the 
Hellenic  iu-tiuiimn-  In  India,  lhe  svslem  had  been 
carried  too  6V,  iu  sume  instances.  L.  W'aclder  has 
cnntiuueil  his  labours  mi  the  history  of  literature. 
l)n  the  history  of  the  ancient  arl.wilh  particular 
reference  to  lord  Elgin's  marbles  an  I  the  remains  of 
,Egineticarl,Tliier-e!i.  1 1  in,  Gmtefcnd,  D.  Muller, 
ni n I  i>i!i<  r-,  liave  di-l  iliL-rii-tl,  il  (lieur-eln-S.  Sliegliti, 
Uii-ctnne.  Fiorilln,  Mnller,  Von  der  Hngen,  Joiiun.t 
S<  li.ipenlL-iuer.  11  iia^en.  and  parlieularly  the  brotliers 
ll.pi—rri'f.  have  coiitrilaucil  in  illustrate  the  history 
of  mieienl  German  ort.  Philology,  to  which  the 
Germans  liave  alway-.  been  pm-iiciilurly  devoted,  luis 
not  lieen  neglected.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  editions  of  the  cbs-ii-s,  by  vnrinus  scholars,  Ast 
I'lato),  Poppo  (ThucyiliJes).  IJockh  (Piudar),  ller- 
tuiinn  (Sn|ihoi-les),  l.ofiri-k  (I'lirjniclnis),  Dothe  (Ho- 
race, after  I'ea).  Itekker  (Attic  orators).  Sella  Un-, 
\c,,  and  the  ( r ; . 1 1 -. ! ;  1 !  ii  m-  liy  ' I'lli-  r-r-tl  (filldlir).  J.  fi 
Voss  (Aristophanes).  Von  Kneriel  (Lucretius},  and 
Lite  lexicORraj.hicnl  labours  of  J,  G,  Schneider,  Pas- 
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OI1C  lllllltlnd  pITSOll-.        Although  tllC    RoiliailS  CaliCu 

several  (icniuta  priiiiv*  Ami:*,  yel  these  rulers  liud 
mil  so  much  us  the  right  of  punMiinn  u  freeman 
with  death,  or  imprisonment,  or  blows.  ^Si-e  I'ritu-r.) 
A  nation  to  which  every  kind  of  restraint  was  thus 
odious,  iiml  which  acknowledged  no  authority,  re- 
S]ieclcd  no  obligations,  hut  those  which  they  im|Kis«  d 
upon  thcmscU  cs.  To  lenders  ot'  approved  valour, 
the  noblest  youths  voluntarily  de\oted  their  arms 
and  services  ;  and,  as  the  former  vied  with  earh 
other  in  assembling  the  bravest  companions  around 
them,  so  tlie.  latter  contended  for  the  favour  of  their 
leaders.  It  was  the  duly  of  the  lender  to  In?  the  first 
in  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  anil  the  duty  of  his 
couijuunons  not  to  he.  inferior  to  him.  To  survive 
his  fall  was  an  indelible  disgrace  to  his  eouijiaiiions 
for  it  wus  their  most  sacred  duly  to  defend  his  jier- 
son,  and  to  heighten  his  glory  by  their  own  deeds. 
The  leader  fought  for  victory;  his  comjiuiiioiis  for 
their  leader.  \  uloitr  was  the  grace  of  man  ;  chastity 
the  virtue  of  woman.  The  prunitive  nations  of  tier- 
man  origin  attached  something  of  a  sucred  diameter 
to  the  female  sex.  Polygamy  was  only  permitted  to 
the  princes,  as  a  means  of  extending  their  connex- 
ions; divorce  was  forbidden  rather  by  a  sense  of 
propriety  Uum  by  law.  Adultery  was  considered  an 
inexpiable  crime,  and  was,  therefore,  very  ran*. 
Seduction  was  not  to  lie  excused  on  any  considera- 
tion. Mhe  religious  notions  ot  this  nation  could  not 
but  be  rude  and  im|K*rfecl.  The  sun  and  iiiikui. 
fire  and  earth,  were  their  deities,  whom  they  wor- 
shiped, with  some  imaginary  lieiugs,  to  whom  they 
ascrilM'd  the  direction  ot  the  most  important  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  whose  will  the  priests  pretended 
to  divine  by  secret  arts.  Thuir  temples  were  caverns, 
rendered  sacred  by  the  veneration  of  many  genera- 
tions. Tin;  ordeals,  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  considered  by  them  as  infallible  in  all  dubious 
cases.  Religion  ali'orded  the  most  powerful  means 
tor  inflaming  their  courage.  The  sacred  standards, 
preserved  in  the  dark  recesses  of  consecrated  caverns, 
were  raised  on  the  field  of  tattle,  and  their  enemies 
were  devoted,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  to  the  gods 
of  war  and  thuuder.  The  valiant,  only,  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  gods  ;  a  warlike  life,  and  death  in  bat- 
tle, were  considered  as  the  surest  means  of  attaining 
the  joys  of  the  other  world,  where  the  heroes  were 
rejoiced  by  the  relation  of  their  deeds,  while  sitting 
around  the  festal  table,  and  quaffing  lieer  out  of  large 
horns,  or  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  (See  Mytlto- 
f'V-'y*  Xtirthrrti.)  Hut  the  glory  which  tin*  priests 
promised  atter  death,  to  as  conferred  by  the  Uirds  on 
earth.  They  celebrated  in  the  battle,  and  at  the 
triumphal  feasts,  the  glorious  heroes  of  past  days, 
the  ancestors  of  the  brave,  who  listened  to  their  sim- 
ple but  fiery  strains,  and  u  ere  inspired  by  them  with 
contempt  of  death,  and  kindled  to  glorious  deeds. 

Such  were  the  free  and  uucnnqucrcd  trilx-s  which 
once  inhabited  die  forests  of  Ccrmuny.  If  we  impure 
into  their  origin,  we  urc  directed  to  Asia,  ttie  com- 
mon cradle  of  mankind,  although  we  find  but  taint 
traces  of  their  emigration  fromtliat  part  of  the  world 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  hisloiiaus.  Joseph  \  on 
Hammer  (in  the  work  above  cited)  rails  them  a 
Hut'tra-Mrttiun  stock,  from  the  highlands  of  Ariaua  ; 
ami  Mirchond,  the  Persian  poet,  says  Chorasin  (the 
laud  of  Chawilah)  is  the  name  of  that  country,  in 
which  were  assembled  the  learned  and  wise,  and 
which,  in  olden  times,  was  called  LKherniaiiia.  He- 
furc  the  Scjthians,  or  Scotch's,  were  forced  Imck  by 
the  Mn-tsngeUf  to  the  Pont  us  Kuxiuiis,  thet'immiTU, 
a  nation  nutted  to  the  <i  crmnus,  lived  in  those  regions 
which  at  present  are  called  Crimea  and  Kuropeuii 
fart  :ry.  and.  when  pudted  tor  wan  1  by  the  Scythians 
to  tin-  \  i  tula,  intermingled  vilh  the  Teutonic  tribes 


ilia  I  lived  there,  ami  of  whom  we  lia%  •  v.- 

aecoiinls.     In   tin*  way,  Srai>dui'i> la  ant! 

were  peopled,  and  a  tradition  was  preset-* 

the  inliahituuis  of  those  countries,  that  thri 

had   formerly  dwelt  on  the  Kinks  of  U 

'1  here  wire  three  chief  braiiclic-  of  the 

the   NUev ones,  I ug,*evoiie<».  ai.d    Hr*rmui 

Mennioiies  lived  lielwecii  the  hi  be  and  I 

were  the  parent  slock,  and  wen-  also  calif 

ami  Si  anion'  a.     r'rom  them.  Uie  Isirevonr; 

to   the  west,  the  lngn»\ones  to  the  n»»r 

three  chief  branches  differed  essentially 

other  ;  and  if  it  could  be  proved,  tliat  tin 

lian*,  Lower  Saxons.  I  >ane%  and J*wetle*.  a 

ed  from  theIiiL'aa\oiies;  the  inhabitant*  ul 

the  Krai  won  in  us  ami  Hessians,  from  the 

and  the  Jlavnriaiisand  Austrian*  from  the  ' 

the  dinerences,  at  least  so  far  as  they  rrl 

guaue.  still  exist.     In  the  south  of  tirnra 

only  tribes  of  emigrants,  fwlonuing  to  d.tfri 

some  of  whom,  afterwards  muling  togeUn 

large  stall's.  Such  southern  colonels  wr  rr 

Murcomanui,  and  their  descendant*.  Uie 

Ilernniiiduri,  and  their  ilcsceiulants.  the  J- 

The  Romans  fir-t  became  acquainted  w 

mans  in  the  year  of  the  city  «ip*.  when  I 

barbarians  who  called  themselves  t'imkr 

on  the  A l|»s,  seeking  new  tiahitutH>ii».  d 

consul.  Papirius  (  arlm,  and.  hatwt;  umu 

Tiguriiii,  turned  their  arms  against  U*  . 

Atter  having  here  al*o  defeated  tin*  Koui 

great  liattles,  they  united  with  the  Teuton 

hrnues,  broke  into  Transalpine  danl,  uaft 

the  Romans  again  on  Uie  Rhone.     They 

westwardly,  but,  lieinp  check*  d  in  tlirh 

the  hmvery  of  the  Iberians  and  Helg  an*, 

wanls  Italy,  into  which  tlie  Ten  tones  and 

attempted  to  penetrate,  over  tlie  ihwi 

the  Cimbri  ami  Tigurini  over  tlie  norther 

iiecame  the  deliverer  of  Rome  ;  he  oVfeal 

mer  ut  A ix,  in  the  year  of  the  city  661 

ami  the  Cimbri  in  the  following  year. 

escaped  spread  themselves  o\cr  (■auk  «*■ 

the  Daiiulie.     Casnr.  having  subjects! 

carrinl  his  v  ictorious  arms  b>  far  as  the  I 

became  acquainted  with  a  nation  called  tor; 

\istiis.  their  leader,  who  had  formerly  Ir 

ninth  ot  the  Pa i ml >c.  formed  tlie  desim 

in  (iaiil.  but  was  ilefeated  by  l  arsar.  and 

to  retreat  over  the  Rhine.     'I  he  llrieum 

tes,  who  hail  belonged  to  that  roHceiioi 

alone  remained  on  the  western  hunk  %4 

Of  the  fmritites  who  returned  o*er  the 

nation  of  the  Marconianni  seeiu«  to  ha%e  b 

(fe-ar  cro»-eil  the  line  twice  ;  not  wnll 

making  nun  plots  in  that  wilderness,  bed 

Caul  against  the  destructive  irrtipti««H  at 

nans.  '  He  e^  en  enlisted  liennaiu  in  htf 

against  the  Cauls,  then  against  Potnpq 

taiucd  an  accurate  knowle»lge  of  tbosr 

tluit  Ii\  etl  neanst  to  the  Rhine,  as  the  I" 

hri,  I  siprtes,  and  Tenrteri.     1  he  rest  ci 

he  was  told,  was  inhabited  by  the  Sortt 

divided  into  l(N)  districts  (1iauen).  earh  c 


niinily  sriit  KKNI  men  in  ipiest  of  K«4y. 
more  by  huntiiitr  und  pasture  tlvan  by  ; 
held  their  fields  in  comnmi,  and  prv 
«a,.pproach  of  foreign  nsitions  by  iferi 
iKn-ders.  This  jimMint  is  true,  if  it  b  k|< 
tiennaiis  in  general,  and  it  by  the  ICO  i 
uiiderstiNiil  Jitlerenl  lnU<.  The  civil  w 
the  attention  of  tlie  Romans  from  tn 
nmfiilenicy  of  the  Sygnmbri  made  ii 
with  impunity,  ami  Atrrippn  transferred tl 
were  hard  pressed  by  them,  to  the 
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ut  the  SygOitibri,  laving  cltTcatsd  Lollius, 
jfAuEUilus  (A,  IT.  C.  ?3U),  the  emperor 
Mrnrd  to  UiMt  bine,  erected  fortifications 
Milk  of  this  river,  to  oppose  the  progress 
jij,  noil  gave  his  step-son,  Drusus  (q.  v.), 
■uiiiuuui  against  then*.  This  great  general 
co*  in  several  expeditious,  mid  advanced 
■t  Elbe.  He  died  in  tile  year  of  Rome  745. 
.r.j  i  him,  In  Id  the  ciile]  command  on  the 
■£  two  years,  and  exercised  more  cunning 
igairst  the  Germans.  Hi!  induced  them 
be  Roman  service.  The  body  guard  of 
*M  composed  of  Germans,  and  the  Clin- 
■mi  us  £q.  v.)  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
'nam  ~*0  W  755,  different  Roman  generals 
din  those  regions.  Tiberius,  having  re- 
chief  command  a  second  time  (A.  l).  C. 
seed  to  the  Elbe  ;  and  (he  llonuuis  would 
»ve  succeeded  in  mating  Germany  a  Ro- 
ve, but  for  the  imprudence  of  bis  successor, 
,  Yams,  by  which  nil  the  in  I  vantages,  that 
weviously  gained,  tot  lost.  HU  violent 
in  changing  the  manners  and  customs  of 
w,  produced  a  general  conspiracy,  beaded 
in—  mi  Anniuius,  who  had  received  his 

■  Rome.  Decoyed,  with  three  legions,  into 
af  Teiitoburg,  Varus   was   attacked   and 

■ih  liU  army.  A  few  fugitives  only  were 
Ike  legate  Asprenas,  who  was  stationed, 

lefrkuit,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Cologne.     The 

tof  this  victory,  gained  by  the  Germans 
the  loss  of  nil  the  Roman  possessions 
r.  Rhine  ;  the  fortress  of  Aliso,  built  by 
•s  destroyed.  The  Cherusci  tlieu  became 
pal  ii.irn.il  of  Germany.  Four  years  afler, 
jis,  under  the  command  of  Germanieus 
lie  a  new  expedition  against  the  Germans  ; 
tlManding  the  valour  and  military  skill  of 
hero,  he  did  not  succeed  in  re-establishing 
i  dominion.  The  Romans  then  renounced 
".  of  subjugating  tin:  Germans,  whose  inva- 

■  easily  repulsed,  and  against  any  serious 
Jm  whom  they  vt-ere  secured  by  the  internal 
I  which  had  arisen  in  Germany.     Mnrobo- 

tad  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Aogns- 
nited,  partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by 
iral  Saevian  tribes  in  a  confederacy,  which 
under  the  name  of  \hh.  iUiTaimainiiv  Cattfe- 
At  the  head  of  this  powerful  league,  lie  ut- 
e  great  kingdom  of  tile  liuii,  in  the  south- 
M  Bohemia  and  Franconia,  conquered  it, 
led  a  formidable  slate,  whose  authority  ex. 
■w  the  Marcomnnni,  Ilermunduri,  (Jundi, 
ili.  and  Seuiiiones.  and  which  was  able  to 
W  fighting  men  into  the  field.  Augustus  had 
iberius,  with  twelve  legions,  tonllucfc  Ma.ro- 
od  destroy  his  power;  but  a  general  rcbcl- 
dmetia  obliged  Slim  to  conclude  adisadviin- 
neace.      The    disasters    which   afterwards 

Romans  in  the  wist  of  Germany,  prevented 
I  renewing  their  attempts  against  the  Mar- 
who  ventured  to  make  frequent  invasions 
mithem  parts  of  Germany.  Two  powerful 
lerefure,  now  existed  in  Germany,  the  Mar- 
Hid  the  Cherusci,  whu,  however,  soon  be- 
aged  in  disputes.  Un  the  one  band,  the 
ifi  and  Semitones,  disgusted  witli  the  oppres- 
laroboduus,  deserted  his  confederacy,  and 

Cherusci  ;  awl  on  the  otlur,  [nguiomenis, 
of  Annuiins,  having  become  jealous  of  his 
rent  over  to  Marobodutis.  After  the  war 
■e  two  rivaLs  liad  been  carried  on  for  a  enn- 
ime,  according  to  the  rules  of  military  art, 
niniiis  and  Maroboduus  bad  learned  in  the 
the  Humans,  the  victory  at  last  reiufiiued 


with  the  Cherusci.  Tiberius,  iusteiid  of  assisting 
Maroboduus,  who  had  solicited  lii-  help,  iDstiealed 
Catualda,  king  or  the  Goths,  to  full  upon  hint,  forced 
him  to  leave  bis  country,  and  to  seek  refuge  with  the 
Romans.  Catunldn,  In. never,  soon  experienced  the 
same  fate  from  tlie  Henmmdnri,  \i  hn  now  appear  as 
the  principal  tril*  among  tlie  Marconwuni.  The 
Cherusci,  td'ter  the  loss  of  (lit  ir  great  leader,  Armin- 
ius,  A.  D.  21,  fell  from  their  high  rank  among  the 
German  nations.  Weakened  by  interna]  dissensions, 
they  finally  receivi-d  a  king  I'mui  Home,  by  tlie  name 
of  ltalicus,  who  was  tin-  last  descendant  ul  Anuuilus. 
During  his  reign,  they  quarrelled  with  their  confed- 
erates, tlie  Lungoliitnli,  and  sank  to  un  insignificant 
tribe  on  tlie  south  side  id'  the  ller.-iuiun  forest.  On 
tlie  oilier  band,  tlie  Calti,  who  lived  in  the  western 
part  of  Germany,  rose  into  importance.  The  Frisians 
rebelled,  on  account  of  a  IribuLe  imposed  on  them  by 
tile  Romans,  and  were  with  difficulty  overpowered  : 
while»lhe  Catli,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  made  repealed 
assaults  upon  (he  Roman  fortresses  on  Lire  opposite 
bank.  Tlicir  pride,  hnwei  it,  was  humbled  by  Galba, 
who  compelled  tin  in  to  aUiudou  I  he  cuuntry  between 
the  Lahn,  the  Maine,  and  the  Rhine,  which  wit  ,li,. 
tributed  among  Roman  veteran.!.  F.ighleen  years 
later,  a  dispute  arose  between  tlie  Ilermunduri  and 
Calti,  on  account  of  tlie  sail- springs  of  the  Franco- 
niau  Saale.  Meanwhile,  (he  numerous:  companions  of 
Marofioduus  and  Catualda,  having  settled  on  the 
nor  til  of  the  Danube,  between  the  rivers  Gran  and 
Moravn  liod founded,  under  Vunuius,  whom  they  hud 
received  as  king  from  the  Uumuns,  a  new  kingdom, 

which  begun  to  beeon pprevkc  to  the  neighlioiir- 

iug  tribes.  Although  Vannius  bad  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  tlie  Sarmnlian  Jaiygie,  he  was  over- 
powered  by  the  united  arms  of  the  I  lennunduri,  I-ygii 
and  western  Quadi  (A.D.  50),  and  was  compelled  to 
fly  fur  refuge  to  the  Romans.  Mis  son-in-law,  Sido, 
was  now  at  the  he; id  el"  tin'  government.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  Romans,  and  rendered  im|Miruml  services 
to  Vespasian.  In  the  west,  the  j  owcr  of  the  Koroam 
was  shaken  by  the  llauivi,  -o  (lir.it  they  maintained 
themselves  with  the  greatest  diliiciiliy.  A  war  now 
broke  out,  that  was  terminated  only  wilb  the  down- 
fall of  Hume,  The  Suevi,  being  attacked  by  the 
Lygii,  asked  for  assiiiauee  from  l'umitiuii,  who  sent 
them  100  horsemen.  Such  paltry  succours  only 
ulli-ndni  the  Suevi.  Entering  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Jaxygn.',  in  Oucb,  tliey  ilucateued  I'annouia. 
I'omitian  was  defeated.  iNerva  checked  tbem,  and 
'linjaii  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them,  lint, 
from  the  time  of  Anluiiiiius,  the  philosopher,  the 
flaaies  of  war  continued  lo  blaze  in  tliose  regions. 
The  Roman  empire  was  perpetually  harassed,  oh  two 
sides  by  the  bin -lui ians,  on  one  si.le  by  a  number  of 
smull  tribes,  who.  jiressi  d  by  the  Gotlis,  were  forced 
to  invade  Duciu,  in  quest  of  new  habitations.  The 
southern  regions  were  assigned  to  them  to  pacify 
them.  But  a  war  uf  more  moment  was  carried  un 
against  Rome  on  the  oilier  side,  by  the  united  forces 
ol'lhe  Marconi; un ii.  1 1»  rmimdiu'i  and  i^uaili,  which  is 
cummonly  called  thti  Miircomimnie  unr.  Marcus 
Aurelius  tbuglil  against  them  to  tlm  end  of  his  life, 
and  Commodus  bought  a  peace  (A.  D.  180).  Mean- 
time tlie  Calti  devastated  (inn!  nnd  RliUfLia,  tlie 
Cherusci  forced  tlie  Longolmrdi  liack  to  the  Kibe, 
and  in.w  tippear  under  tlie  name  ul'  I'mntt.  A-  I'. 
M20,  new  barbarians  appeared  in  Duciu,  the  Visigoths, 
Gepitbe  and  iiirnli.  and  waged  war  against  the 
Romans.  At  the  same  time,  in  tlie  reign  of  Caia- 
colla,  n  new  confederacy  appeared  in  (he  soutlieni 
part  of  Germany — the  Alemauiii,  consisting  of  Isuevo- 
n in n  tribes.  Rome,  in  order  to  defend  its  provinces 
against  Llicm.  creed  il  tile  Famous  I  Wl™  Itimtanurrin 
(Hon in n  wall),  the  ruins  uf  which  are  slill  visibhi 


yf  Cliurlemugrie.  which  alone  )uu\  been  d 
together  the  heterogeneous  mass,  had  h»mj 
anil  Charles  the  Fat  sank  m>  low  in  the  r- 
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from  Jaxthaiiscn  to  Ochriugcii.  Hut  tilt*  power  of  ■  first  kin ir  of  (ieruiaiiy  {S-13 — 8Tt<).  At  I 
the  Komaussuuk  more  and  more,  juirtly l»y  tin-  hut"*-  I  the  Rhine  formed  the  frontier  of  Genu 
Mint  struggle  airainsl  tlu*  harliariaii*,  |mrlly  hy  inter-  '  side  ("spire.  Worms,  sunl  Mentz,  on  the  li 
nal  agitations.  At  tlu*  time  when  tin*  Itomun  jiower  (  the  Rhine,  with  their  territories  were.  l> 
had  heeii  weakened  by  civil  wars,  in  the  frequent  elmli  d ;  not,  indeed,  on  account  of  their 
military  revolutions  during  the  government  of  the  hut  tor  their  vineyard*,  of  which  lit?  ea 
emperors,  the  Franks  forced  their  way  as  tin-  as  dnm  would  otherwise  have  been  destitute 
Spain,  and,  in  the  reign  ot  tin*  emperor  I  rohtis,  they  '  lioiindaries  were  nearly  the  siime  as  nt  pn 
alto  conquered  tin*,  island  of  the  liatnvi.  Thus  the  j  constitution  of  the  country,  which  was  t 
Franks  and  Aleinanni  wen*  now*  the  iihhI  powerful  origin.  remain»"d.  I'nder  tlu*  reum  of  I 
(icrmau  nations.  I'uder  Julian,  the  former  lost  the  graves  were,  appointed, oikI  ea**tle*  built  a 
island  of  tlu*  Hatavi,  which  was  conquered  by  the  .  auuiust  the  invasions  of  the  Normans  an 
Savons,  and  the  latter  were  humbled  by  the  armies  i  ans.  lurticularly  tlie  Wende*.  He  n 
of  Home.  Hut  this  was  Koine's  la>t  \ictory.  In  the  dominions  by  the  annexation  of  (olii<rr 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  liarlKirians  as*uiled  ■  Ai\  la-f  liapcllc,  Itrecht.  Mr!i,  >tra«dn 
the  Human  empire  on  all  -ides.  Tin*  Vandals.  Sucti,  :  and  several  places  on  the  left  Kink  of 
mid  A hiiis  occupied  Caul  and  Spain  ;  the  Hiirgundiaus  '  from  the  hereditary  |s>xses>ions  of  his  r 
followed  them  to  (iaul,  the  YiMgoths  to  Italy  and  ,  lhaire  II.  Louis  died  h 76.  and  his  three 
Spain;  tlu;  lluri*uiidians  were  followed  by  the  Frank-,  Ionian.  Louis  the  Younger,  ami  Charle 
the  Vitipiilit  oy  the  ()>tro£uth>.  and  these  by  the  |  divided  his  doiuiiiioiis  amnii^  themselves. 
Loii'/ohardi  (I. milliard*).  Thus  ljcgau  those  migra-  i  (iermnuy  and  Fnuice  were  airaiu  iui'h*i 
lions  of  the  innumerable  hoMs.  that  spread  them,  sovereign,  Charles  the  Fat,  who  nearly  r 
selves,  from  the  North  and  Hast,  over  all  Kunqie,  limits  of  the  kingilom  of  his  trniiidtiather  :  li 
suUluing  every  tliin^r  in  their  course.  This  event  is 
called  the  fi/mt  tni^nttioti  ##/'  thv  nation*. 

The  priucipiil  consequences  of  the  general  irrup- 
tion of  the  lKirlxiriaus  were,  the  destruction  of  the  >  the  nation,  that  the  (icnuaiis  declared  tlir 
western  empire  by  the  (icrman  ( Muacer,  who  made  I  feited  (KM?),  ami  raised  his  nephew  Arnoi 
himseii'  kino  of  Italy,  the  couque-t  of  tiuul  by  the  |  thia.  a  natural  son  of  (arlonian.  to  the  i 
Franks,  and  the  establishment  of  mi  empire  which  I  After  several  severe  struggles  with  the  : 
w;h  to  give  to  (iermany  it -elf.  where  the  Faxons,  the  I  iu  Moruiia.  against  whom  he  called  M 
Frisians,  Thuriugiuns,  and  Aleinanni  remained,  a  Hungarians  (who.  in  8ND,  had  «eatcd  tlir 
political  constitution  under  n  single  head,  (lovis.  tlu*  f«x»t  of  the  Carpathian  mountain*  ,  I 
first  kin^r  of  France,  professed  the  Christian  religion  the  imperial  crown  (N'Mii  hy  the  defeat  o 
(lilti).  nuil  with  him  commenced  the  series  of  the  rius,  duke  of  Friuli.  In  h«»!>f  Arnold  died 
Merovingian  kings,  the  last  of  whom  was  removed  to  the  Infant,  his  son.  was  made  king,  at  the 
a  monastery  (7;>i).  The  Carloviugiaus  ascended 
the  limine  of  France,  and  the  conflicts  with  the 
neighbouring  (iennuns,  not  incorpomted  with  the 
Fraukisli  kingdom,  among  whom  the  Saxons  wen* 
the  most  dangerous  enemies,  became  more  violent. 
Charlemagne  (70S — 811)  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
the  conflict,  by  forcing  the  rude  Saxons  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  uniting  them,  in  a  political  whole, 
under  his  sceptre  ;  but  hi*  met  with  an  iiuex]>cctcd 
resistance  for  thirty  vears.  Wittikind  the  (ireut. 
duke  of  Saxony,  finally  submitted,  and,  to  s|  an*  the 
blood  of  his  subjects,  which  Charlemagne  liad  shed 

iu  torrents,  cou>euted  to  Ik-  kiptited,  with  his  unity.  |  uiisetiled  state.  suffering  under  the  arintJ 
Thus  the  great  I'niukidi  mouan'hy,  comprehending  of  its  rulers,  the  feutlal  oppression*,  and  rj 
(iaul,  Italy,  and  (iermany  to  the  North  sea.  was  J  of  secular  authority  uguiii«t  the  usurp* 
founded.  It  is,  however,  erroneous  to  Mippo<*e.  that.  '  clergy,  till  Conrad  II.  (11)2-1— • -3*.i)  orf! 
in  this  long  war,  the  whole  nation  engaged  in  tin*  i  feudal  system  by  a  new  statute,  and  first  c 
re pealed  insurrections  against  Clinrlemugue.  The  I  fury  of  private  warfare,  by  establishing  ti 
Saxons,  on  the  left  lunik  of  the  Wescr.  submitted  ■  (iod.  by  which  the  prosecution  of  ilratU 
after  the  first  victory  of  Cluirlemagiie,  and  did  not  '  certain  places  and  on  certain  days  uf  the 
revolt  afterwards;  but  the  officers  and  priests  of !  atteiideil  with  the  punishment  of  outli 
Charleiuugiie  M|.  v.)  governed  with  so  much  se\erity.  enlarged  the  empire  by  the  addition  of 
that  many  of  them  removed  to  the  rii>hi  hank  of  the  Hi*  successor.  Henry  ILL  (Ktf'J — 5tD.  bi 
W  eser,  und  from  theme  nlUcketi  the  Franks  mid  i  |si|nd  pride  by  deposing  Uiree  popct  ta 
their  own  countnineu,  who  remained  behind.  After  ;  lint  the  authority  of  Koine,  which  exert* 
many  alternations  of  defeat  ami  victory,  the  right  iulhieiice  in  Uermaiiy,  gaiuetl  Uie  atcend 
bank  of  the  W eser  was  also  obi igml  to  acknowledge  ;  Henry  \\\  (I05t» — 1KJ6}  and  pope  Gn 
tlie  sway  of  Charlemagne ;  but  priests  and  nobles,  !  That  empenir  was  too  weak  to  prevent  tb< 
who  retired  Ixfore  the  coiiquemr,  from  the  right,  men  I  of  the  maxim,  that  tlie  secular  powc 
I  wink  of  die  LUre,  again  renewed  the  war.  My  trans-  .  jecL  to  the  spiritual.  Tlie  warlike  spirit  < 
planting  several  thousands  of  the  iiio»t  turbulent  man  uohiiiiy  fiuuid  a  theatre  of  action  in  th 
lamilies  fnmi  lH*youd  the  F.lbe  into  1'icanly,  ami  by  which  {mwerfully  pnunousl  the  n«ilmi 
grautiui;  others  the  vacant  hinds  on  the  river. Charle-  l.uruj>e.  (See  1  ru>ndrg.\  The  estabushl 
m.'orue  liualiy  succeeded  in  ohli^iui;  them  toaUindon  !  first  orders  of  knighthood,  tlie  knights  « 
their  savaue  manners,  pennmed  them  to  govern  ,  the  Templars  ami  the  Teutonic  order  (q  ' 
themselves,  anil  thus  restored  {.mice.  Fraukisli  j  iiu|Kirtunt  influence  on  future  e\ent*.  ' 
(ienuany  iMiamc  an  indc|»endent  kiiiifdoiu,  when  \  tution  of  the  empire  was  Uie  chief  ohri 
the  S4HK  of  i  harleiua<;uf  ili\idtd  the  empire.  The  rUinj;  commerce,  which  now  uecan  to  in 
tnaty  of  Virdim  deilannl  Louis  (ihe  tJerman)  the  '  proilucliomi  of  Asiatic  industry  into  li 


years,  by  wlnise  death,  iu  911 .  the  I  uriuv 
Iwrame  extiiH't  iu  (iermany.  W  itii  llenrv 
commenced  the  line  of  Saxon  en  q  ten  its,  uj 
tor  warlike  vigour,  for  their  « icioric*  an* 
uariuus.  ami  for  tiie  fouiHlation  of  cities  in 
<  >tho  the  I  llusirioiis,  duke  of  Saxony.  Iia%  a 
the  royal  dignity ,  on  account  of  Iik  great  I 
I.,  duke  of  Fraucoma,  was  elected  king  *i 
by  his  inHuence ;  and.  from  this  tiiae, 
reniaiiitil  a»i  elective*  monanhy ,  till  the  di< 
the  empire  in  IMHi.  If  we  examine  this 
•»7n  j  ears,  we  find  (iermany,  for  a  long 
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gainst  violence  and  plunder,  by  laud  uial 
iatiausfor  self  defence  wcrv  formed.  'Dim, 
*  reign  of  die  emperor  Frederic  I.  Burba- 
X — 90),  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  the  North 
He  Baltic,  formed  tin-  Man  senile  leue;ue,  for 
tl  protection  of  their  commerce.  Coder 
iw,  and.  still  more,  under  Frederic  II. 
I).  roptT  a"d  tlie  first  genus  of  literature 
Sourish.  'Ihe  peace  of  the  empire,  which 
,11  pi-irate  warfare,  unless  after  a  previous 
ni«' three  days,  contributed  to  restore  public 
The  assemblies  of  the  estates  of  the  empire 
Med  by  (he  separate  memhers  of  which  the 
" '     These  convoked  tlie  syndics 


a  deliberate  mi  public  aiiiiii>  ■ 
I  origin  of  the  p 
Frederic  II.  had 


ate  M  pub 
;i  of  the  provincial  di 
■ic  II.   liad  a  beneficial  influence 
,  ;  which  was,  however,  in  u  raea- 
«ed  by  his  wars  in  Italy.     'Hie  el  aims  of 


in.,'    .lomc-tie 

ted  by  theop- 

rflti  pope  JUid  the  powerful  enemies  of  his 
i— infill)  family.    On  his  death,  in  I52C1 

Ke  may  say.  mi  the.  election  of  lus  rival, 
by  the  insligiuion  of  the  pope),  the 
mpirao  began.  Conrad  IV.,  son  of  Pre- 
,  elected  king  in  1237,  had  to  contend  with 
V  William  oflirnlsinl,  Alphonso  of  Castile 
■id  of  Cornwall,  and  was  M  much  occupied 
own  personal  safety,  tluit,  in  Ihe  disordered 
the  empire,  all  treaties  were  violated,  the 
regarded,  ami  all  tlur  excesses  of  private. 
■eoewed.  The  nobles  in  Suubia.  Fmnconia, 
-he  Rhine,  rendered  themselves  immediate 
f  the  empire,  as  there  were  no  dukes  power- 
*n  to  keep  them  in  check.  Tims  almost 
i»  that  Frederic  II.  had  dune  for  tlie  con. 
lor  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  destroyed. 
of  the  Hohenstnnfen.  Conradin  of  Suabia, 
on  ihe  scaffold,  in  Naples. 
jh  I.,  count  of  Ilnpsbtirg,  was  raised  to  tlie 
throne  {1272 — 1*91),  and  restored  order 
powerful,  and,  often,  severe  hand.  The 
:  the  predatory  nobility  were  destroyed,  the 

■  ,:.  i.lr  v.  arliire  a  I  Hunt  cut  i  re  I  v  ill -in  il.  in  i' I 

powerful  princes  nllarhtd  to  the  govem- 

nerriatres.  Rudolph  took  Austria,  Slyrin. 
ntola  from  Otlocar,  king  of  Itohemia,  and 
tlie  founder  of  the  dynasty  which,  in  tile 
ranch,  still  reikis  in  Ait-trio.  Tlie  reign 
[  of  Austria,   second  succc"or  of  Itoiiolph 

306)  is  remarkable  for  the  foundation  uf  the 
f  Switzerland.  I'nJcr  Henry  \  II.  of  l.ux- 
;t30R— 1313),  lit 


i.  in  Italy,  Ihe  empire  was  again  torn  hy  the 
f  Frederic  of  Austria  and  Louis  of  Havana, 
r  of  whom  was  victorious,  and  received  (1330 
(he  imperial  crown  from  the  pope  ;  but  new 
ss  with  the  holy  father  ensued,  and  Germany 
under  an  interdict  sis  of  the  electors  eon- 
Be  elective  union  of  133M,  to  prevent  the  hi- 
re of  die  pope- in  the  lection,  and  determined 


iroduced  the  spirit  of  op|>Osiiinti  l»  n-i|esia.rir.il 
abusea.  The  tintnul  propeii-ily  ol  the  itrnnnru  to 
appeal  to  tlie  sword,  revived  Ihe  right  of  private  war- 
fare iu  the  time  of  Weneeskttu  (1378—1410).  Of 
three  competitors  of  \\  cncBsluus.Sigismund  (till  — 
1437)  succeeded  him.  During  his  rcigli  was  held 
the  council  of  Constance  (see  V&aneit,  and  fwuttiHrr), 
by  which  Huss  was  condemned  ;  and  tlie  war  of  the 
Hussites  followed  in  Bohemia.  Misuia.  Fmnconia, 
and  Bavaria.  Albert  II.  of  Austrln(H37— 39)  dieil 
too  soou  for  the  exci  uliuu  of  his  projects  for  tlie  re- 
storation of  order.  The  reign  of  Frederic  II  I.  was 
marked  by  die  revival  uf  learning,  the  foundation  of 
several  universities,  mi. I  by  the  enterprise  and  acti- 
vity excited  by  the  discovery  of  America,  which 
aroused  nil  Europe.  Feudal  warfare  ami  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  nobles  still  oppressed  the  country,  a*  I* 
sliown  iu  the  coti  federal  ion  of  the  Snahian  cities. 
Maximilian  I.  (1403—  1619),  an  active  and  enterpris- 
ing prince,  established  the  peiji-liial  peace  of  lite 
empire,  introduced  n  ctuuuliei  ut  justice,  anil  other 
institutions,  and  divided  Ccnuany  first  into  six.  and 
afterwards  into  ten,  circle.  He  tool  the  title  of 
Roman  Emperor,  and  even  intended  to  ascend  lilts 
papal  throne,  but  was  anticipated  by  lite  cardinal*. 
He  also  established  the  po-t-offirc  (15l!i).  Thr. 
conimehcemrnl  of  tlie  reformation  (1517)  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  closes  his  iniportanl  reieu. 
To  his  successor  nod  grandson,  Charles  V.,  kinif  of 
Spain,  an  elective  i-j  pit  illation  was  proposed,  to 
which  he  was  required  to  swear,  but  which  he  viola- 
ted in  almost  ei  civ  inca-uiv  of  lie.  rcinl.  '1  he  refur. 
matioii  begun  by  Luther  uuiifc  rapiil  progress  ;  thii 
peasanta'  war,  inulcr  '1  honui  .  uf  Minister,  spread  de- 
solation ;  the  union  of  tlie  landgrave  I'hilip  of  llcsse 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  favour  of  the  reforma- 
tion :  the  solemn  protest  uf  the  adherents  of  [he  new 
doctrine  (16S9),  and  the  Smalcaldic-  league  of  Ihe 
Protestant  princes  (i;,;tl».  preceded  the  HmBlcaufic 
war  (1546).  Afler  the  deposition  of  die  electur 
John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  and  the  interim  {i\.  v.)  of 
I. -VIM.  Ihe  elector  Maurice  allied  hilu'elf  with  France 
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e  papal  sanctum.      I  hurl.-  !\   ,  king  oi 
..  then  became  -"I-  eiup.  r.. r.i, i.l  i-u.d  (I  :ioG) 


obliged,  by  the  treaty  ofl'assau  (155SI),  I  o. 
i'rnlestiuits  entire  hlierty  of  ceii-eiriice  and  equal 
civil  rights  with  Ihe  ftitholic.s,  which  were  princi- 
pally confirmed  by  tlie  religious  pence  of  Augsburg 
(1555).  Charles  rciifu-iiied  the  administ  ration  of  tlie 
etujiire,  and  renewed  tin-  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Ihe  empire  and  uf  the  cluimber  of  jus- 
lice.  In  15513,  he  nlxliruted  the  govern  in  cm,  and 
died  (I  jj8)  in  a  Spanish  monastery.  I  In  the  succes- 
sion of  Ferdinand  I..  brother  of  I  Imrles,  the  religious 
I iciii  <■  was  includeil  in  the  clei-tivi-  rii|iilulation  (see 
(itjiilulalioi^,  and  ihe  council  ol  Trent  (l>egun  in 
1545)  was  concluded  which  reialcreii  tin?  se]iaratiou 
of  the  ProlesLtnts  ami  the  Catholics  permanent. 
I'nderhis  successor,  Maximilian  II.  (1564— 70),  tlie 
divisions  unions  ihe  i'lolesUinis  themselves,  ihe  con- 
troversies between  Mrlniii  I.iIh.ii  and  Calvin,  and  Ihe 
separation  of  the  (alviai-ts  fniai  the  Lutherans,  hy 
the  formula  f'rmeu nlia-,  took  place,  and,  in  the  reign 
of  Ids  son,  lioilolph  11.,  the  Ihirty  years'  war  was 

Erepartsl  by  the  iMabli-hiucni  «f  ili,>  union  and  of  Ihe 
ague.  Coder  Mutlhias  (ItilSi,  the  two  parties 
took  ap  arms,  'the  fanaticism  of  Ferdinand  (1619 
— ST)  kindled  the  spark  into  a  flame.  The  thirty 
years'  wnr  beean  with  all  its  terrors.  >olwilh- 
standing  the  bltM»ly  rc^islance  of  the  union,  Tilly 
a:i.|  \i  iillfu-li'in  i-cIiicmI  the  greater  purl  of  the  em- 
pire lo  submission  :  Ihe  edict  uf  restitution,  requiring 
all  the  foundations  and  estate*  of  the  church,  which 
Hie  Frotestanls  hail  seijed  sinc<.  i;.;,?,  to  be  restored 
to  the  Catholic  cliiir.li.  and  aiiihoriiing  llie  Catholic 
states  to  oblige  their  Prottslniil  suh|ects  either  to 
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embrace  Uit-  Catholic  religion  or  to  emigrate,  was 
already  put  in  force  in  several  places ;  niul  Ferdi- 
naiul  thought  lit'  lint  1  attained  his  aim  when  liirtiivus 
Ailol}>hiis  of  Sweden,  in  pursuance  of  llitr  plan  of 
cardinal  Kichelicu.  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Protes- 
tants. At'ti-r  his  death,  France  op|»osed  Austria; 
tiif  ^n>al  cliH'tor,  Frederic  William  ot'  liraiidcnbiinr, 
declared  (Hi Hi)  for  tin*  Protestants  ;  Haiiuicr  ami 
Torsiciisou,  Wrniurel,  mul  Tiireuiie,  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  same  suit*,  until,  after  thirty  dread- 
ful years,  the  peon*  of  Westphalia  restored  rest  10 
disturbed  Kuni|ie  (1G4H).  This  was  during  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  III.  (I(i37 — 57).  Kntireecpialily  of  sects, 
lilierty  of  conscience,  the  fn*e  exercise  of  all  religions, 
except  in  the  Austrian  domains,  and  the  indej  eu- 
deiii'e  of  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  were 
acknowledged  by  litis  peace.  Amoiur  the  iui|iortniit 
consequences  of  this  peare,  whieh  -elllcd  the  coiisti- 
tution  of  <  Germany  more  definitely,  was  also  the 
restriction  of  the  I J  myelitic  league  to  Hamburg, 
liremeu,  and  Lulicck,  the  ma inlei lance  of  standing 
armies,  and  a  more  regular  system  of  taxation. 
I'nder  l.eo|H>ld  I.,  who  ascended  the  iin|Mrinl  throne 
in  I(ii7,  the  diet  became  permanent  from  HHW.  This 
einjKTOr  In -came  involved  in  sevenil  wars  with  Tur- 
key ami  France,  lie  died  before  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession.  The  eighth  electonite 
had  lieen  established  by  the  peace  of  tVcstplialia.fnr 
the  lhivariau  house  ;  the  duke  of  Hanover  was  now 
made  the  ninth  elector.  Prussia,  in  the  mean  lime, 
had  raised  herself  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  ob- 
taiued  n  new  importance  in  the  affairs  of  (Germany. 
I'uder  Joseph  I.  (1705 — 171 1),  the  Swinish  war  was 
continued ;  under  diaries  VI.,  the  peare  of  Ctreeht, 
and  that  of  Kastadt  (1714)  put  an  end  to  the  project 
of  uniting  the  Spanish  with  the  (ieruuui  crown,  and 
the  succession  in  the  house  of  Austria  was  settled  by 
the  pragmatic  sanction.  Tin;  ]>euce  of  Vienna  ter- 
minated tlie  wnr  produced  by  the  Polish  election  in 
favour  of  Saxony,  and  the  peace  of  liclctntde  (17ft)) 
concluded  the  wnr  with  Turkey,  by  which  Austria 
was  obliged  to  make  some  cessions.  Willi  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  (174<>),  the  male  line  of  the  llapshnri: 
dynasty  became  extinct,  and  his  daughter.  Maria 
Theresa,  assumed  the  government  of  tlie  hereditary 
Austrian  dominions,  lint  tin*  elector,  Charles  Albert 
of  Havana,  came  forward  with  claims  on  the  Aus- 
trian hereditary  dominions,  and  (in  174?)  as  Cicrmnii 
emperor,  under  the  title  of  ChnrW*  I'll.  The  eight 
years'  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  was  terminated 
on  the  death  of  (  liarles  V 1 1.,  by  the  peace  of  I'iismmi 
(I7ir>).aiul  by  that  of  Aix-la-<  hapcllc  (<|.  \0  (IT  IS), 
in  favour  of  Maria  Theresn.  who.  in  the  mean 
while,  lutd  carried  on  two  wars  aimi list  Frederic  II.. 
the  (treat.  Septemlier  15,  1715,  her  htidMiud, 
Francis  I.,  was  elected  (terman  emperor.  The 
seven  years'  war,  mi  ruinous  for  (lermniiy.  was 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Hubert  "burg  (I7(U). 
Joseph  II.,  the  distinguished  son  of  Francis  ^suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  imjuTml  dignity  (17<>.>).  I  lis 
first  laUntr  was  a  reform  of  the  administration  of 
justice  and  of  tlie  chamber  of  justice  :  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in 
his  states  (1773).  after  the  example  of  other  Kuni- 
pean  powers,  by  the  altolition  of  the  superfluous 
monasteries,  the  edict  of  toleration  of  1781,  ami  a 
greater  liberty  of  the  press.  The  troubles  in  Hel- 
1'iimi,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Turkey,  dis. 
lurbed  the  end  of  his  reitm,  and  he  died  !7i)«».  with 
many  fears  for  the  fate  of  his  Innevolent  and  liberal 
plain.  Leo|x»M  ||.  concluded  pea<-e  with  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  through  the  mediation  of  Prussia.  *lhe 
r reach  revolution  broke  out,  and  Leopold  mid  Fred- 
t  nc  \\  illiam  of  Prussia  formed  an  alliance  at  Pilni!?. 
(I  7  'I),  lor  inaiiiuuiiiiig  the  constitution  of  <;erm:iiiv 


and  the  royal  dignity  in  Franc*-.  TI.i* 
came  of  the  greatest  historical  iiapnrta 
the  cause  of  a  great  |4irt  of  tin  excess* 
the  reaction  of  which  on  (•ennany  is  % 
Leojiold  dietl  suddenly  ,  in  t~(J2.  and  his  < 
II.,  continued  the  alliance  with  Prussia, 
national  assembly  laid  declared  mar  ajpiu 
the  (iennaii  empire,  in  return,  drriarrd 
France  ;  but  Prussia  and  several  tirn 
made  sejinrate  treaties  with  the  new  r« 
the  )>eafe  of  Campo-Fonmo  («|.  v.)  wu« 
tween  Austria  and  France  (I7l>7).  Neir 
a  jH-ace  with  the  lierman  empire  were 
Kasuidt,  but,  before  tlieir  conclu«k>n.  tlie 
out  anew.  The  |«eace  of  Luneville  (q.  « 
made  the  Khine  the  boundary  Let  wren 
(iennany ;  the  latter  thus  lost  more  i 
wpiure  miles  uf  territory,  anil  nearly  4  JO 
i units.  The  Austrian  monarch  foumlr 
ditary  empire  of  Austria  (1804),  and  tlie 
of  France  (lionapartc)  was  declared  m 
F reach,  under  tlie  title  of  Xupolmi  I. 
Russia  soon  after  united  against  Na|«di 
l**aie  of  Presburg  (Dec.  afci.  lMtt)  ler 
war.  in  which  three  states  of  the  fieri] 
Havana,  Wurtemberg,  ami  Haden,  liod  t 
allies  of  France.  lu  the  following  v 
(iennaii  princes  renounced  their  cutiur\i 
(iennan  empire,  and  entered  iuto  a  uni 
1S(N>),  under  the  name  of  the  cvufnln 
It  hi  ne,  which  acknowledged  the  emj^ru 
as  its  protector.  This  decisive  step  was 
a  second.  The  (Jerman  empire  was  di- 
emperor  Francis  resigned  the  ttennan  rn 
ciuretl  his  tierman  hereditary  domiiuoB 
fnim  the  (ierman  empire.  With  Uib  lie 
tory  of  the  confederation  of  tlie  Khiiie. 
vriitiwuf  the  lihinr. 

<  it-mi  tiny  fn,m  1806  t»  1815.  The  1 
I  he  existence  of  the  coiifaleration  Iiad  i 
when  its  armies,  united  with  those  of  F 
marched  to  the  Saale,  the  Kibe,  and  the  CI 
the  Prussians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Vbi 
the  Kussians.  After  the  |*»ace  of  Tilstf 
cuiifcderatioii  was  strengthened  by  tlie  i 
eleven  prini'ely  houses  of  Northern  lien 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  established,  I 
the  I  m  it  her  of  Napoleon,  put  upon  I 
Four  kings,  five  crand  dukes,  and  t went 3 
and  other  prince*  were  unitetl  in  Um*  nc 
racy.  The  peace  of  Vienna  ilbO1.*)  incrr 
tent  and  ]iowt*r.  The  north-western  port 
and  the  Maiiseatic  cities.  Hrenien,  llai 
Liiheck.  were  united  witli  France  in  1810 
Napoleon  undertook  his  fatal  expedition 
and  the  contingents  of  the  Kheni*h  rt 
iuuieil  his  armv.  AUmt  lfK),tMU  lie« 
their  irnixes  in  the  mow*  uf  Russia.  1 
pin-sued  their  advantages  to  the  fromier*<, 
Prussia,  wearied  with  her  lorn*  «uaVfiBfr«. . 
with  enthusiasm  (Kalivh,  Feb.  UK,  181 
the  s.'ime  time,  some  of  the  states  of  the  ■ 
many  united  with  tlirm.  Lulierk  ant! 
rose  a^iinst  tlie  French,  ami  all  l»ernany 
ed  witli  the  cheering  liope  of  IdieraiHO. 
Au>tria  joineil  the  nlliaiM-e  against  Naj« 
war,  owini;  to  the  eiithiisiaam  of  the  j 
as.sumiH:l  a  most  hivounible  appearanre  fc 
and.  Oct.  8.  isili.  liavaria  joinetl  the  1 
Ten  days  afterwards,  the  Uittle  of  LripM 
the  French  tloiiiimou  in  tiennany.  aial 
confederation  of  the  Itliine.  November  «. 
V.  iirteinlx-riT.  and  the  other  princes  mi 
joii.i  d  the  «n  at  alluince.  After  tlie  hatt! 
<  h  lobei-  '.V >.  the  French  army  had  rrtrea; 
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•„  With  the  cuvptii  in  of  slum;  I'orlrcSMS.  [In: 
b  wmrmc  TO  everywhere  annihilated  in  Gcr 
>*Hbrr  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  Do*  the 
da-riiy  i»I  H*rg  any  longer  existed.  Thnmgh- 
Inly,  immense  preparations  were  omnia  k* 
mcmtion  uf  tlie  r«mmJ  indenendi'iire. 
my  |*Tvnileil  between  the  people  mid  the 
t.  axTrtun]  liy  the  promises,  made  by  the 
a,  of  conferring  liberal  constitutions  cm  (heir 
ta>  The  victorious  armies  passed  the  Rhin.' 
t  or*  dojsi  of  Hie  following  year,  ami  all  tile 
«7  wlnrh  the  French  had  conquered  from  Ger- 
■n  IMS  to  regained  anil  secured  by  tile 
1  W  llir  ouiipaiiin  in  France  nnd  the  peaoi  of 

K:jO.       1 1 ■  '  fr- Lured  till  lu-r  acquis)! inns, 
crptimi  (if  M  on  lb*  I  lii.nl  mid  sum.1  smnlli  r 


I,  by  (he  articles:  i.f  this  peace,  liint 
s  should  be  Indejiendeiit,  bnt  con- 

I  together  by  a  federative  system.  This  pro- 
rflhe  lmtr»a-  carried  intoelTect  by  thcron- 
rf  Vienna.  Nov.  1,  1814,  and  by  the  MM  nil  II  r,( 

I I  Mini  cniifedr  ration,  June  8,  1815.  The 
in  empire  was  not  revived,  but  was  III|HI II >1»| 
om%dlnikui  of  equal  and  sovereign  stales. 
■urn  of  Napoleon  kindled  a  new  wiir,  the  re- 

[which  were  uiieiiitrti.'.lly  rapid  and  fort U- 

'  allies-      The  treaty  uf  November  ai,  1815,  re- 

lo  Germany,  besides  Montlielliard  and  some 
(to  in  Lorraine,  all  the  former  possessions 

had  remained  in  the  hands  uf  Prance,  with 
■  ".  '.'il  'if  Lend  i  Lhe  trlTili'l'J  appertaining 

So*,  ft,  1H10,  Uie  diet  of  the  new  Germanic 
acatloa  wat  opened.  (See  fiermnn  Conftdtra- 
■m"«  Empre,  and  AHM»0«1wn  War. 
J*.»)     Sines  that  lime,  the  Gc 


■»),  adopt.  In  the  diet,  resolutions  which  li;in- 
hern  executed,  and  organise  an  army  of  the 
raacy,  which,  from  its  very  organisation,  would 
la  worthy  of  relimice.  May  Germany  si nm 
Jot  her  own  freedom  nail  union.  urn!  may  -h.- 
■  all  unnecessary  suffering  in  the  MruYele 
;h  which  slip  mii-l  pas-  to  aiiaia  them  :  I'm  bil- 
*lgh  has  oven  llii'  cup  of ihis  unhappy  ruiiTilry, 
t  the  theatre  of  foreign  nggri'-.-iuu,  di'iai'-tii- 
Moo,  and  political  oppression. 
max  Language;  n  hrantli  of  the  old  Tonlonir 
ige,whiclitlir  German  iril*--  carried  with  tin 
le  greater  part  of  Europe. 


ing  to  ancient  tradition,  the  early  Grecians  received 
their  cisilroition,  with  the  worship  of  Hacchiis  and 
the  muses,  from  the  northern  Throne;  anil  history 
mentions,  in  Thrace  or  Scylhio,  11  Teutonic  trllie  of 
Goths  mi  the  Black  an,  who.  although  they  find 
been  separated  inure  thai)  n  thousand  years  from 
their  native  country,  showed  a  striking  resemblance, 
in  the  forms  of  their  language,  to  the  Greek.  This, 
at  least,  seems  certain,  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  the  nations  who  spoke  it,  it  was  of 
Asiatic  origin,  and  was  brought  by  those  nations  to 
Europe.  The  changes  of  the  language  run  be 
historically  traced  no  Bntkor  baa)  than  the  middle 
of  tile  fourth  century,  when  Ulpliilus  introduced  lhe 
art  of  writing  It,  and  made  a  translation  of  (he 
Gospels.  The  lunmi.ii.'.'  of  this  version  Is  a  mixture 
of  High  German  anil  Low  German  with  some 
foreign,  perhaps  Thraclan,  words,  and  does  not 
rs-critinlly  differ  from  most  of  the  present  German 
dialects  in  its  rrnmmaticiil  forms.  It  bus,  alio,  a 
dual  ijiiiuber,  like  the  Greek.  The  nr»l  of  thr  fol- 
lowing lines  is  a  specimen  of  it.  The  second  is  from 
Luther's:  trans Int  in  11  of  the  Hiblo,  Matthew,  c  *fi. 
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[Kin  of  i:m-o]ic.  In  France,  it  was 
e  of  Koniiin  nod  Gallic  languages,  j 
ig  Lhr.  auhlerll  Kreiidi.     In  flfaln, 


In  England,  it  united  with  th. 
— d  French  to  form  the  present  English.  Its 
rations,  not  more  ilissitnilar  to  each  oilier  than 
■t  dialects,  have  remained  written  and  spoken 
fes  in  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  in 
■J  Proper,  and  iu  the  greater  part  of  Switier- 

Tfce  Germans  call  their  language  Teu/icne,  or 
ale,  film  the  Teutones,  or  from  their  ancestor, 

The  word  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  word 
.or  Deui  (from  which  comes  the  modern  diet), 
tog  prople.  Its  origin  has  been  a  subject  of 
earned  discussions.  A  number  of  similar  wonls 
Saanrrit.  Persian,  and  other  kindred  tongues, 
anrinced  some  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
and  old  Persian  langntages.or  isof  the  same  ori- 
hthem.  Others,onaecuuntoftheresemblauce 
orris  and  forms.  Iisve  derived  it  from  tile  Greek. 
I  the  Greek  from  the  elder  German.    Aceord- 


Jf^no";.' 


::c 


moling  tile  progress  of  poetry  and  literature.  A 
couipnrNuTi  iietween  tin-  language  of  (his  tune  and 
tlie  present,  may  b.i  given  in  a  fen*  words  : — Ktmrip 
'" ricfireibe,  writing)  ;  Kriehrifli  (Sehrift,  souiotlliilR 
lien)  ;  Sro^,  .-in/  [Srhaf,  sheep) ;  enb'aA  (erg-it. 
renders);  ehatdua  '{hillm,  to  buhl);  Inchmttrkido 
{VaktitKhrit,  uiichastityl ;  ti'kan  {eigta,  own}; 
piacautUfhe  {inc/aitim,  tu  vie*)  ;  uvuiiln  (trAnaeiiil, 
viewing)  j  Ftur  (Finer,  (re).  As  all  example  of  tho 
declensioii : — Singular,  ft  eg.  It'eget,  fl'rgr  and 
ffega,  ft'eg;  plural,  Horn,  ff'rgit,  gen.  tfigo,  dat. 
fl'egum  and  If'egon.  Bee.  IVtga,  The  verbs  present 
similar  modiScntkiiis  [  tlie  formation  of  the  preterite, 
of  the  auxiliary  /mini,  was  then  entirely 
unknown.  This  I'r.Hii.miau  dialect  gave  way  lo 
the  Aleinaimic  or  Suabian,  whicli  was  cultivated 
purtii'ularly  under  the  emperors  of  the  family  of 
I  loheustaufeu.  A  great  number  of  full  sounding 
j  we  Is  give  tlie  lan-najc  oft  he  Minm'siuger  a  certain 
iplody.  It  bus  many  esuietives,  |iinticles, prefixes, 
elli-ises  ;  it  readily  I'urms  drririilives  and  diminutives 
and  com|KiunLl  words.  The  gmroianlii-nl  construe- 
':jri  in  the  celebraicd  cpii-  i-oeni.  (lie  Siebclaitgrn- 
■d  (((.  v.),  is  siiii-ile  and  highly  tini-lied.  The  use 
'tin'  partich-s,  and  1  In-  lih.-rtv  uf  1  iiryinj,'  the  position 
ul  the  adjective,  can  tribute  much  to  the  ease  and 
beauty  of  tlie  diction.  The  High  German  (whicli  had, 
however,  lieen  previously  formed  as  11  written  lan- 
guage, equally  distant  fritm  tile  Low  and  from  the 
Upper  German),  as  it  is  used  at  the  present  day,  with 
some  slight  modifications  in  the  forms  of  the  verbs  and 
in  the  orthography,  became  the  general  written 
language  of  Germany,  through  Luther's  translation 
of  tlie  Bible.  In  tile  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  it  was  mixed  with  many 
foreign  words,  particularly  French,  which,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  tlie  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
the  German,  could  not  coalesce  with  its  roots  and 
forms.  Hence  it  was  not  difficult,  even  at  the  time 
in  which  Frederic  the  Great,  and  tlie  German  courts 
in  general,  displayed  their  contempt  for  their  native 
language,  for  Lessing,  Gottsched  and  others,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  purify  it  from  its  foreign  addi- 
tions. The  German  language  at  present  exists  under 
the  following  forms  ;  011  tlie  northern  coast,  through 
a  great  part  of  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  the 
German   is  spoken  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
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several  works  of  an  early  date,  prove  its  adnptat ion    Shaks|H>are  ami  I  alderou,  of  Ano-tn  and   Ir— •,  U 
to  the  pur|M»es  of  u  written  language.     This  dialect  ,  Plain's  Dialogues,  of  I  lower  and  \  irgiU  m  »hn.h  uW 
is  smooth.     The  vowels  are  full,  ami  the  consonants    spirit  of  the  original   is  faithfully  rruUrrd  in  Lbt 
pronounced  softly.     It  has  less  ucceut  tlutn  melody,    rhythm  and  metre  of  the  original.      I  lie  *ery  piaji 
Through  the   greater    ]>nrt  of  Lower  ami    I'pjier    upon  words  are  preserved,  or  analogous  one*  tubaii- 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  I'rus^u,  and  the  Ktissinn  pro-     tilled.      Foreigners    often    consider    llw*     Untune* 
vinces     of    F.stltoiiia    and    Coin-land,    the    dialect    harsh.     Mela  declares  that  Human  U\r*  cuiimI  bardie 
approaches  more  to  the  forms  of  the  written  language  '  pronounce  it,  and  Naiarius  assert*  tint  titr  hi  inne 
than  in  other  places.     Through  Hesse,    along   tin*    of  it  excited  a  shudder.    It  is  true  thai  the  asperate* 
Maine,  in  Central  (iennany  and  in  Fraucoma,  the;  consonants  and  rough  \owrls,  «uich  pmail  m  thr 
Fraiieoniaii  dudtrt  prevails  i^witli  short  voweN,  <,luirp/  (iermaii   mountain   districts,  do,  indeed,  strike  the 
hissing  consonants,  and  mi  easy  and  quick  proiiuiifia-    ear  handily  ;  and,  in  general,  the  accwniilatif  ti 
lion.)  InSuabia,  a  great  part  of  Havana,  ANatia,  ami  i  the  consonants  sccius  inronipatible  with  ft  *tft  ami 
the;  ( i en i inn  countries  of  Switzerland,  the  Suahian  or    harmonious  utterance ;  but  that  thi>  it  nut  m  ri  wn'ff 
Aleinaiinir  dialect   prevails,    with   broad   but   sou  i  the  csiae  is  shown  m  the  pronunciation  of  the  High 
vowels  and  diphthong,  characterized,  liesides,  in  the  j  (ierinan  by  the  higher  classes,  and  of  some  |cmmcil 
mountainous  regions,  and  along  the  Ipper  Rhine,  i  dialects,  as  in  the  l'olish  aikl  other  languages.    Tat 
by  strongly  aspirated  gutturals.     The  pronunciation  |  long  and  pure  vowels  of  the  language,  and 
is  mostly  slow.     It  has  much  melody  and  accent,  j  capability  of  being  lengthened  and  sJiurtened,  at 
lu  many  places,  it  dilicrs  hut  little  from  the  language  |  and  rhythm  require,  make  it  well  adapted  for  i 
of  the  Minnesingers,  and  of  the  SuMun^mluil ;  yet  i  There  is  no  dictionary  which  comprehend*  the 
il  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  former  chief  Uaulies,  of  I  verlial  treasure  of  tlie  language,  cwnpminc 
the.  participle  and  the  simple  preterite  and  imperfect,  :  provincialisms.     Kxcellent  foundations  am  u 
which  are  now  always  supplied  by  the  auxiliaries  i  such  a  work  in  tlie  dictionaries  of  Adehing,  C 


my/I  mid  /hi/hh.     In  the  eastern  part  of  llavuria.  in  ,  Fulda,  Kiuderling,  Yoigtel,  Stosch,  Kbcrhafd.  He* 

the  Tyrol,  Austria,  the  (icrjiiaii  jwirt  of  Hohemia,  the  sius,  &c .     The  best  motleru  grammars  are  thou  d 

ilialect  is  a  medium  between  the    Franconiau   and  Adelung,  lleynatz,  Moriu,  Kotii,  Hunerkoch.  ~ 

Suahian.     This  dialect  is  di-siingiiMied  by  frequent  beck,  llcyse,  Hciusius.  l'oliu,  and  lirium.    Gi 

diminutives  in  /.      I  it-sides   the>e,  there  are   many  prosody  baa  liceu  very  ably  treated  by  Yi 

transitions  and  mixtures,  as,  for  instance,  the  idiom  metsunti   tier    I  hut*  thru    SjtnuMc.     The    luiicnriag 


of  the  Kicsengebirge  in  Silesia,  rougher  and  broader  ;     (jerman-Knglrdi  dictionaries  may  lie 

thutof  the  F.r/.gehir^e  and  of  lhuriugia,  distinguished    students: — hhrr's,  in  6   vol*.,    hvo  ;  Kuttarff 

equally  by  harsher  and  deeper  sounds.   The  language    Nicholson's,   also  in    five    vols.   Svu ;    HaUry 

otcouversitiou,  among  the  cultixated  classes  thnnigh-     Fahrenkruger's  (new  edition  by  Wagner;,* 

out  (icrmauy,  and  the  language  of  public  speakers,    S\o  ;  Kick's  Krlaiigen  ;  Ilurckliard's  I'orkK^ 

is  the  written  High  (icniiaii,  pronouucetl  the  purest  '  ary,  I  vol.;  Habcnhorst's,    I    vol.     Of 

in   some   parts  of    Hanover,   by    the    (uurlandish  .  that  of  Doctor  Follen  U  sujierior,  in  practical 

nobility,  ami  in  some   parts  of  I'nissia,  yet  every-  j  ni»,  to  those  of  Noliden  and  Iluwhutham. 

where  more  or  los  atlecled  by  provincialisms.     The  ,       Herman   Lihrttturr   ami   Nnrwrr.     Il  ktm 

(ierman  language  in  general  is  distinguished  by  its    questioned,  even  by  (icnnaiis,  whether  w        ka 

richness  in  words,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  '  i ierman  literature.     If  we  consider  nalinn*. 

KuroiH*an  language  ;  and  it  is  capable  of  being  coulin-    ture  as  tlie  expn-ssion  of  the  cliaractex  of  I 

undy  developtnl  from  its  own  substance.     As  an  on-  j  contained  in  a  scries  of  original  work*,  vhio* 

giuul  language,  it  has  its  accents  on  the  radical  sylla-  |  coniuiou  stamp  of  natiuiiauty,  we  shall  nut  1 

hies.     Hence  the  additional  accents  in  combinations  .  to  call  the  boily  of  Herman  works  a  national 

can  be  changed  with  ease,  according  to  the  sense.  ,  ture.     We  may,  jierliaps,  say  that  il  b  nut  yb 

The  prepositions  may  l>e  either  connected  closely  with  I  plete ;  but  thence  must  allow  Uiat  it  t»  cafaa. 

the  chief  word,  or  separated  m  the  coiistruciion,  i  de\ eloping  itM*lf  further.     We  sliall  tee  ■>  it  p 

which  imparts  to  the  laiumaL'e  a  Lrreat  pliability  of!  a  more  comprehensive  whole,  than  the  ffiffa 

construct  ion.  which  is  still  increased  by  the  number  !  taste  of  a  couit  or  of  an  academy  can  giv»-    L 

of  syllables  of  inflexion  and  derivation.     It  is  thus  j  find  it  deficient  in  finish,  yet  we  shall  MC        L  w- 

pnrticularly  fitted  for  a  concise,  scientific  style,  in  i  j»euetrated  with  a  love  for  liliertj  and  iadvpn 

which  it  is  of  importance  to  L'ive  a  series  of  ideas,  j  of  thoinrht.  an  ini]ianial  teal  for  tJie  truth,  aadi 

which  belong  lu<:ether.  in  the  muiic  iktukI.  and  in  ;  ordination  of  art  to  nature,     ifif  Hrrmu 

logical    onler ;    thou<:h,    by    tliii    very   quality,   the  I  shall  treat  in  n  atpttrate  «#.rf*uM.)      I  be 

(•ennau  prose  writers  are  often  seduced  to  swell  and  j  ten  monument  of  the  lieiinan  language. 

prolong  their  period*  to  a   lirintr  and  t^ontoumling  ;  the  year  HliO.     It  is  the  translation  ot 

extent.     The  richuos  of  words,  and  the  lite  and  I  pels  into  the  Mo?sogothic,  by  bishop  I 

capiicity  for  variations,  in  the  language,  have  pre-  .  (ierman  lan^uauc  was  llierefurc  wntl*» 

veuteil  the  origin  of  fixed  phrases,  m  which  the  sum-  \  any  of  the  lining  Kumpean  tongues. 

words  are  exclusively   used   lor  the  same   notions,  j  established  schools  in  (iaui,  in  the 

For  this  reason,  the  language  of  conversation  is  not    which,  taught,  however,  only  readi 

so  easily  to  l>e  leanietl,  mid  not  to  he  used  with  so  .  a  little  bad  Latin. 

great  precision,  as  the  French,  for  instance  ;  but  the        I.  The  first  j«eriod  of  German  litem* 

writer  retains,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  |Hiwer  of  us-    with  the  reign  ol'Charltmagne  (7(£),  whti 

ing  the  wiutis  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  and  impress  '<  several  monastic  schools,  formed  i 

(he    full    force   of  his  ideas,   independent  of   any  \  society  at  his  court,  collected  the 

phrase  or   construction,  as    well    as    to    produce,    t ierman  language,  in  particular  the 

on  (he  other  hand,   the  finest   shades  in  the  mcun- 

inu'  and  strength  of  word-,  by  varying  their  place  and 

i.iuk  in  the  cou-l ruction.    From  these  united  causes, 

i's  fitness  fiir  poetical  expression,  us  susceptibility  of    the  separation  of  lienrany  from  the  F 

all  kinds  of  rhythm  and  \er<e.  and  its  cajtacity  of'  was  favourable  to  the  independent 

eii.ering  into  the  spirit  of  every  foreign  language,  are    the  tiennaii  language  and  character. 

e.-.sily  expiaim*tl.     '1  he  (•crmaiis  ha\e  translations  of  '  progress  was  made  under  the  $■: 


songs,  ord«.'nil  the  preaching  to  be  in  G 
enured  several  translations  to  be 
\  His  suivessors  did  mil  preserve  the 
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:uUrlj  Ihe  three  Olhos,  and  under  the 
emperors  {from  10*4).  In  the  tenth  cell- 
were-  several  distinguished  chapter  and 
its,  which  were  endowed  with  EibrnrifS. 
ifid  belong  th*  writers  of  chronicles,  Egin- 
lind.  Ditftmar,  Lambert,  llrunu  ;  (lie  phi- 
inj  miscellaneous  writers,  Aicuinaud  ltha- 
■us  (77  u — 850).  and  particularly  those  who 

id  j  Otfried  of  W'eissenburg,  whose 

—     f  the  Gospels  is  remarkably 
e  QlfnrU:;    Ndlkcr    (,'ibllOt   uf 

died  1088)  ;  W'illeraiu  (nhbot  of  Ebers- 
vario,  died  1085),  and  the-  author  of  Uie 

wind  period  commences  with  the  Sunbian 
1 138),  and  extends  to  the  time  of  the  re- 
in Uh-  beginning  of  lite  sixteenth  ceutury. 
■d  begun  to  be  settled  and  cultivated  in 

and  cities  were  founded.  The  monastic 
;  expeditions  to  Italy,  the  crusades,  the 
which  took  its  way  from  the  East  through 
lad  diffused  knowledge.  Acquaintance 
n  countries,  willi  science  utid  refinement. 
ioled  mucli  to  the  cultivation  of  the  nation, 
r  of  the  nobility.  The  court  of  theeiiipc- 
Hohetistaiifeu  dynasty  spoke  the  Suabiun 
I  mode  it  the  general  language  of  litem- 

Minnesinger*  (see  that  article;  See  also 
■etry).  and,  after  them,  the  M  asters  ingers 
d  and  refined  this  language,  as  tlie  vehicle 
Titan  romantic  poetry.  Tin;  privileges, 
lews  of  German  countriesand  cities,  begin) 
:tid  and  put  into  writing  in  the  beginning 
eenth  century.  The  Rinnan  law  had  been 
abject  of  treatises  as  earl;  as  tlie  eleventh 
■1  applied  to  German  institutions.  Histo- 
also  written,  such  as  tlie  Chronicle   of 

I,  nl    i'[i-v-i:i"rll.    ;illd  Ills  lli-tufy  of  I  Ii -di;- 

i  work!  of  fleury  of  Herford  (died  13TO) 
Persona  (1420),  and  many  others  in  the 
nage.  The  Chronicle  of  Ottocnr  of  Hat- 
jnie,(bom  I2G4),  is  the  oldest  great  hislo- 
.  in  tlie  German  language.  Sebastian 
hronicle  of  Ihe  World  is  the  first  universal 
"hilosophy,  which  had  before  consisted 
ranslations  of  Ihe  philosophical  works  of 
Is,  and  of  the  Arabians,  was  now  mure 
cultivated ;  it  was  combined  willi  theo- 
used  for  tlie  defence  of  the  church,  by 
as  in  turn  influenced.  Among  llie  schnul- 
■al  Germans  were  distinguished  in  tlie  be 
the  thirteen  til  century,  among  whom  was 
lican,  Albertus  Magnus  of  Lauiuiipn  on 
e  (died  1«80),  who  taught  metaphjsics  ill 
in  several  German  cities,  and  made  ex ten- 
ches in  natural  philosophy.  As  a  thcoln- 
er,  die  mystic  John  'i'auler  (dieil  I3bl) 
i  great  influence.  In  the  following  century, 
■ure  theologian,  Geiler  of  Kaisersberg, 
Brant,  a  severe  satirist  (burn  U38,  died 
his  successor  Thomas  Murder  (born  1475). 
inguisheil.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
cs,  astronomy,  anil  mechanics  were  dili- 
died  in  Germany,  and  several  important 
*  were  made.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
shment  of  universities,  ami,  in  the  fifteenth, 
ion  of  the  art  of  printing,  made  new  epochs 
re.  The  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire  (I45.'i), 
Bra  of  which  fled  to  Ittily.  and  Spread  the 

t  classical  authors  more  generally  known, 
*d  powerfully  with  tile  circumstances  above 
4  The  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  was  excited 
ivervitips  by  the  study  of  tlie  ancients,  was 
cute  of  the  efturla  in  lavour  of  a  rrfurmn- 


tion.  Among  those  who,  at  a  very  efirly  period,  pro- 
moted the  progress  of  learning  mid  rivilitntion,  net- 
Rodolphus  Af.rlci.ln.  (I  44*— hi),  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  I  nnrad  Celtes,  (1459— I60B», 
Johannes  Triibeniins  (Ilea— 151B),  and,  above  all, 
Reuclilin,  professor  in  Tubingen  (1454—1526),  mid 
Clric  of  Mullen  (1458—  !5i:3|,  MelimchOion,  Jonchtn. 
Camerarius,and  il.e  celel.n  filed  L'rusiiuis  of  Rotterdam. 
III.  Modern  Literature,  from  the  RllfilwUJM  to 
•mr  turn  Timet.  1.  With  l.ulhcr,  who,  by  his  nuis- 
terly  translation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  created 
the  German  prose  uml  the  High  German  languaw  of 

literature,    was   united    Mehiiicbll the   mild  and 

learned  disciple  ol'Ueuchlin.  I.uther  whs  more  active 
in  pnblic,  while  Mehtnebthon  lutiourrd  for  Oic 
imp  raven  lent  of  schnols  niid  (In-  diffusion  of  learning. 
Latin  schools  and  libraries  were  established  by  tlie 
1'rotestant  princes,  and  theology  mid  philology 
mutually  assisted  each  other.  Hut  after  the  dogma- 
tical system  of  tlie  I'roteslant  cbureb  had  become 
more  settled,  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  ;  n  scholastic  and  polenucnl 
theology  prevailed,  in  which  mystical  doctrines  were 
beneficially  opposed,  Melanchtlion  lind  already  en- 
dtavonred,  by  philoso|iliical  coo, pemiinms,  to  supplant 
the  scholastic  philosophy  -  and  from  tliat  time  efforts 
were  made,  tn  approach  Ihe  original  peripatetic  doc- 
trines. The  mystics  ntttiched  themselves  either  to  the 
Cabbala,  to  which  Reuchlin  was  led  by  his  study  of 
the  Hebrew  literature,  or  to  chemistry  and  astronomy, 
which   at    that    time,   however,    differed    little   from 


Jacob  Bohme.  and  others.  In  the  natural  sciences, 
the  great  metallurgist,  George  Agriculfi  of  Meissen, 
and  Conrad  (iesner  (I5JK),  die.  father  of  natural  his- 
tory, were  distinguished.  Theophrastus  Paracelsus 
(15L'li)  gltv-e  a  new  impulse  to  chemistry,  applied  it 
with  success  to  luedii-im.-,  mid  invented  several  chemi- 
cal preparations.  Medicine,  mathematics,  tuid  mcclm- 
nics,  also,  made  some  progress.  Durer  wrote  a  work 
on  perspective,  in  tile  Gi-nnnn  language.  In  astro- 
nomy,  Copernicus  and  "1'vcho  Itrulie  were  sacceeded 
by  Kepler.  The  jurists  of  this  period  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  Knnusii  l;iw,  niid  their  science  was 
increased  by theclinrili  rcjiidaiiuii^of  the  I'roteslants. 
The  foundation  of  the  German  political  law  was  laid 
by  the  introduction  ot  sue  nil  I'm  idamental  laws  of  tlie 
empire,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  The  civil  code  was 
formed  by  collecting  the  laws  already  existing,  and 
was  followed  by  tile  criminal  code  of  Charles  V., 
.■ailed  tlie  Carolina,  (q.  v.)  History  was  less  culti- 
vated. The  Chronicle  of  Cnriou  (15:11;)  excited 
general  interest,  ami  wus  tninslaled  into  several  lan- 
guages. The  univ.r-iil  lii-iory  of  S I eidti litis,  written 
in  Latin,  was  mure  celebrated.  Particular  history 
was  more  attended  to.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  the  chronicles  ami  dm-iuiieuts  of  the  middle 
ages  were  collpctc.i,  and  tlie  history  of  foreign  nations 
was  cultivated.  Tlie  ceniurialors  of  Magdeburg  (»ee 
Centuries  nf  Magdeburg)  wrote  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory with  diligence  and  accuracy.  Literary  history 
commenced  with  Conrad  Gesiter  ;  and,  in  I5U4,  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  at  the  Frankfort  fair  was 
published.  Learned  societies  mid  mutual  correspon- 
dence maintained  u  coiuiexiun  aiming  the  scliolsrs  of 
Germany.  2.  The  thirty  years'  war  threatened  to 
destroy  all  the  work  of  civilization  in  Germany  ;  but 
it  could  not  interrupt  tin  pri\;ilc  In  I  mors  of  the  retired 
scholar,  although  it  left  him  destitute  of  all  public 
encouragement.  During  this  war,  the  German  lan- 
guage and  poetry  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
Siieiian  pveti.  as  they  nre  culled— Martin  Opiti, 
'■5[17— llCi!)),  Flemniiug,  Andrew  Grjpliius,  &c.,and 
'  several  literary  societies  [fee 
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in  lance,  ill"  Fruiflu'nriiipr  Scriety,  (ij.  v.),  or  the 
*  idcr  of  the  I'ahu,  the  <  irdcr  of  thr  Swan,  Ihr  Flower 
Order,  lilt*  Shephcnls  of  the  rcgni'/).  Tin*  |ieuce 
of  \\ C>tphulia  (Hi IS)  had  tin*  most  silutary  influence 
op  exhausted  (ieminuy.  As  there  was  no  central 
point,  no  capital  to  dictate  laws  to  In-  nation,  n  free- 
iltiiu  of  investigation,  of  ojiinioii,  and  of  expression 
I  revaileil,  which  was  found  hardly  any  when*.  else, 
l-'ici'ddiu  of  thought  was  particularly  favoured  in  the 
rising  slate  of  Prussia.  DiU'ereni  branches  begun  to 
l>c  treated  in  a  philosophical  manner  ;  history  und  its 
auxiliary  sciences,  ami  public  and  private  law,  were 
ilius  raised  to  a  mure  elevated  character.  Mennann 
Conriiig  and  Samuel  von  Futfcudorf  are  great  names, 
w  hich  must  lie  mentioned  hen-.  <  Jtto  (iuerike  stands 
at.  the  head  of  (icruian  uatund  philosopher*.  Whilst 
the  grossest  spirit  of  dogmatical  controversy  reigned 
in  theology,  there  wen*  men,  like  Speuer  and  oilier*, 
whose  devout  mysticism  liad  a  Inuencial  influence. 
Cue  of  the  chief  olistnclcs  to  the  progress  of  (iermaii 
literature  in  this  period,  was  the  corruption  of  the 
(iermaii  language.  (See  (imnn»  fan»itu^\)  After 
the  thirty  years  war  (Hil? — ItilS).  during  which  the 
Spaniard*  and  French  had  exerted  so  prat,  an 
influence,  it  was  corrupted  hy  the  mixture  of  fon-igu 
words,  particularly  Latin  and  French  ;  but  the 
learned  John  Daniel  Morhof  died  IG'M),  and  the 
diligent  Justus  tleorge  Schottel,  endeavoured  to  sup- 
ply  the  want  of  a  (iemtan  gr.iniiuar ;  ami  from  the 
lime  of  Christian  Thomasiiis,  the  German  language 
was  used  for  litemry  purposes.  With  the  increase  of 
(lie  political  influence  of  France,  this  corruption  of  the 
language  increased  also.  The  greatest  genius  of  his 
tune  in  (icrniauy,  Leibnitz  (Kilti — 171(i).  made  use  of 
the  French  language,  in  preference  to  his  mother 
tongue.  The  ellorts  of  Christian  vou  Wolf  to  render 
philosophy  intelligible  in  the  Herman  language,  were 
of  great  importance.  His  system  was  adopt eil  and 
extended  by  numerous  followers,  and  assailed  by 
others,  for  instance,  ('nisi as  ;  and  thus  speculation, 
as  well  as  style  anil  language,  was  improved.  The 
Merlin  academy  of  science,  founded  by  Leibnitz,  led 
the  way  to  great  discoveries  in  the  mathematical  ami 
natural  sciences.  Litem ry  societies  and  associations 
wen*  every  where  fonued.  The  book  trade  liegun  to 
flourish,  and  many  criiical  tribunals  were  instituted, 
to  | »ass  judgment  on  science  ami  art.  The  (ienaans 
licgan  to  make  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  native 
language  an  object  of  attention.  Alexander  Haum- 
gurteii,  the  founder  of  philosophical  criticism,  and 
(iotLsched,  (I7(*l — (io),  contributed  greatly  to  produce 
this  ctlcrt.  The  latter  purified  the  language,  but 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  the 
French  taste  for  a  tame  style,  both  in  poetry  and  proM». 
(>ee  H'Mtn/i  t'riftti*nn.)  lli«>  school,  which  wa> cal- 
led the  Lr/ji»ir  nr/n*ui.  was  successfully  op|M>sed  by 
that  of  Zurich,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Hcdnier 
and  Hrciliiigcr.  The  jMiels,  Duller,  llngcdorii.  Hel- 
ler!.  J.  C  Schlegel,  gave  energy,  elegance,  and  ea<c 
to  their  native  loiigiic.  The  researches  of  Herman 
scholars  wen*  aUo  directed  towards  classic  auti«|uily. 
b>  philologists  and  arcIueolo"ists  (.lull.  Mat.  Hesiier, 
Joh.  Dav.  Micluielis,  J.  A.  Kmesli,  and  otliers).  |»ar- 
ticularly  after  the  foundation  of  the  university  ofHot- 
tiiiiicn.  :i.  These  lieginuings  were  matured,  in  the 
third  part  of  litis  |ieriod,  by  Lcssiug,  Klopstock, 
W  inckeluiauii,  Ilcyne,  the  Sloll>ergs,  Herder,  Wic- 
land.  Whs,  Schiller,  Hocthe.  Lessing,  gifted  with  a 
rare  wit  and  penetration.  ap|»cared  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  {Hipular  French  taste,  and  the  founder  of  acute 
ci-iiii'isiii.  \\  iuckelmanii  (4.  v.),  under  the  influence 
ui  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  and  art,  produced  lii< 
iKUuoruil  work,  a  specimen  of  elevated  taste  and 
1  '.tensive  learning,  in  the  midst  of  literary  degeneracy 
i.-  il  kirrciuu  >s.     l\!<ipviiH-k   raKcd  the  Herman  Ian 


guage  and  jMH-try,  by  his  .sacred  aortgi. 

loftiness  richness,  ami  originality,  whu  1 

I M- fore  a:tainc«l.     hi  addition  to  thi>  1 

tinned  the  influence  of  Knglidi  literature 

■  the  translation  of  Shaken  are.      A  tit  !w 

,  others,  made  critical  researches  into  lh»* 

!  extent  of  the  language,  which  was.  al  it 

!  appiied  to  every  ilejiartiueiit  ot  *cicim»* 

;  critical  works  endeavoured  to  give  a  ri. 

:  to  the  overflowing  stmim  of  Ht-niuii  !» 

•  profound  study   of  theology   was    pn»n 

;  ellorts  of  Michael  is  and  hriH-*ii,  M«.*lt 

i  Storr,  Kcinhanl,  Schleierniaclwr,  I'e  VV. 

1  x'pby,  particularly  metaphysics.  wa»de% 

I  original  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte.  Mbel 

!  and  others.     Fhilology  was  advanced  bi 

of  I  ley  ne,  Wo  if,  Hermann.  lt«n  -kh.  \'al* 

and  many  olliers.  History  prevents  name* 

John  Muller,  Wollinaiui,  Schrnckh,  >chu 

Kichhoni,  Heeren,  Niebulir,  Liklen.  IMoi 

should  the  services  of  Yo*s,  f'reunT,  ICaiii 

mythology,  ami  of  the  cnalors  of  the  r 

heiisive  criticism  (*ee  (irrmnn  Critn'uu 

ten  in  the  general  history  of  liteniture. 

of  original  minds  1  in w*  extended  (iernu 

in  all  directions.     If  the  objection  win* 

made  to  modem  (iermaii  literature  be  * 

tliat  the  manner  lias  m-eiv«s.l  too  little  • 

tion  wliieh  lias  lieeu  |mid  to  the  niattei 

said,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  a  great* 

Geruuui  works  are  imjHTtect.  mi  acrou 

velty  and  gn*atness  of  the  umlertakin 

excessive  minuteness  of  investigation. 

sii|N'rficial  treatment  of  the  subj<*ct.     (' 

views  of  liiailiiine  de  Stael  on   (ierma 

opinions  in  the  fifty-second  nunilier  of  th 

Keview.)     In  retrard  U>  the  n<cent  (>ermi 

;  it  may  U*  obscrt  ed,  tliat  a  stniggle  lias 

the  branches  of  literature.     In  theology, 

and  art,  it  is  the  contest  between  myotic  1 

romantic  spirit  on  one  side,  and  rational 

severity  of  the  ancient  style  on  the  othi 

tics,  history,  and  natural  law,  it  is  Uw  run 

liberal  ideas  and  legitimacy.    1iitheok>£ 

sition  appears   in  the  systems  of  rati 

supranitioualism.     In  phih>sophy(  the  «J 

terns,  with  n.*ganl  to  the  <ounY»  or  I 

ledge,  might  almost  be  designated  »• 

names.     In  (melry  and  the  fine  an*.  I 

classical  and  tluit  of  romamic  de>cri|<iO 

|M>sitioii.     ( )f  an  unquestionable  aikl  in| 

euce  ii|m»ii  (ienuau  litemlun'.  hate  bee 

political  events.     The  gnat  body  of  litd 

deeply  imbued  with  the  patriotic  tend 

time.     The  < iermaii  writers,  since  the  gi 

in  Kun»pc.  have  given  to  their  works  m 

a  practical  diameter  tlian  tlie  writers  of  1 

times.     Theological  literature  lia>  di«| 

controversy  between  Uie  rationalists 

ralists,  the  fonner  of  wiiora  either  oV 

from  the  principles  of  reason,  and  em. 

i  plain  the  Scriptures  in  accordance  with 

J  pies,  or  merely  endeavour  to  free  re! 

1  ap{nv'irs  to  them  supernatural.     1  he 

dogmatists,  founding  their  system  on  % 

I  duccd  from  the  Scriptures  by  a  more  o 

interpretation,  or  my  si  10,  who  have  atlof 

of  a  divine  iUurainatjnn.pn>ving  and  «▼< 

the  trut lis  of  revelation.     Dogmatical 

Ih'I'Ii  written  by  Reiuhird.  lirrtachne***^ 

tier.  Sell  Icier  machcr.  De  Wrtte.     A  fcw 

A.  L.  Kahler.  in  his  connexion  between 

ami  siipcniuluralLsin,  and  A.  Klein,  in  hi* 

///*  litfwitriuiHHs.  luive  nunte  fruitless  1 

w.iids  a  ri I'onciliaiiou.     The  Cathulii-* 
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T  works.  1  'In-  increasing  prevalence  if 
':■  religion  h''-  inspired  in.iiij  I'roLc-liint  writers 
a  greater  activity.  A  temporary  cn-ilcineut 
■crasioued  by  the  theses  of  Harms,  the  miracu- 
■ures  of  the,  prince  llulifiilohe,  and  other  pro- 
am  of  mysticism  or  euthu-hism.  The  discus- 
fur  the  purpose  of  uniting  tin-   Lutheran  ainl 

liiiljr  i  In  in -I  »■-  [which  ll;i-  In-ill  i|c|[|;i!!y  l-lt'eclcd 

or  of  llic  small  "tales  of  Germany)  have  been  of 

iutenst  ;  wlitUt.  |ii  the  republic  of  letters, 
iomaclirr't  '  %•< ■■", -.-/.-■  iilniii1>-u«H.ri;  in  which 

hrisLian  doctrine  was  exhibited  without  a  Alg- 
al Jrra»,  was  intended  a*  an  instrument  af 
r.  MeutiwliiIc.th«ilntT,asu  science.  Iiiis  made 
progress,  EieeeOcs  liave  been  improved; 
«I  archeology  nnrl  criticism  have  been  extended 
rery  sale,  by  men  like  Gesenitts.  G ricsbneh. 
nronller,  Kninul.  Hrrtschn  eider,  Hi-  Wcltc,  I'mi- 
'  Ian,  and  others.  The  history  of  the  church, 
t  dogmas,  has  been  treats!  hy  many  learned 
«,  as  Spittle r,  shiii.llin.  Beimel,  Giesslcr. 
tian  morality  Ims  been  ably  mid  profoundly 
M  by  Reinhnrd,  Flatt,  Dp  Writ,-,  L'iehhorn. 
Jihers.  General  theology  lias  been  cultivated 
RUdlinand  Beriholdt.  In  practical  theology, we 
■ration,  as  sermon  writers,  Amnion.  DnaeJte, 
I  Wq  laMttntBTj  and  many  others.  Many 
I  popllnr  theological  works,  also,  htvc  appeared. 
c  which  some  of  the  most  imerestiinr  arc  of  (lie 

cal  kind,  as  the  works  sf  doctor , «  [StiUinj), 

e,  and  many  otliers.     The  science  of  the  law 

not  escape  the  influence  of  the  age.  Not  only 
j  important  questions  of  law.  as,  for  instance, 
uhject  of  literary  property,  the  liberty  of  the 
.and  the  free  navigation  of  (|u-  rivers,  have  been 
»nl,  but    the  spirit  of  the  time  bus  demanded 

mental  changes  in  the  law,  the  ntenJMm 

il  liberty,  the  participation  of  the  nation  in  the 
nimcnt.nnd  the  publicity  of  trial*.  The  strncslc 
een  the  adherents  of  the  <ihl  system  and'  the 
:Stes  of  the  new  principle;,  bus  been  renewed, 
he  princes  b.ive  succeeded  (lilt  l.,iely)  in  making 
.uestion  entirely  a  literary  ipiarrel,  and  in  pro- 
ng it  from  resulting  in  action,  i  ine  of  ihe  most 
ujle  works  on  this  subject  is  Feuerhaclis  ll<- 
tfvigrn  "b-r  ./;,■  '•.-/f,„ll„l,l,-,;'  „„<!  Muuilli.-I,- 
Jrr  Unn-hllgkeiltjf,-^  (ISil)— Considerations 
siblir  oral  Tripds.      Another  principal  object  of 

controversy  in  Germany,  has  been  the  ouesUnh, 
her  the-  Itnninn  law  Has  mil  eiiliti-ly  contrary  to 
aiional  character  and  institution-,  ami  required 
f  'iiperseil.il  by  Laws  nl'  ,ntivc  ui-owlh.  c.n-re- 
liini  to  the  wants  i,f  the  nation  and  of  the  age. 
jg)i  the   practical    results  of  these   discns-inns 

not  been  very  perceptible,  yet  the  sri.'nie  i'uiiLI 
Wl  be  improved  by  them.      The  histories  of  the 

I'j  S.-,vi-ny,  Kichhoni.  li.ischi-ii,  Schrader.  and 
rs,  are  ..(the  jreatest  mi  Til.  At  the  same  time. 
seience  of  criminal  legislation  lias  l>een  nbly 
rf  by  Kletnselirn,!.  ['euerhiuh.  K pack.  Mil- 
Bier.  Numerous  mtiWticnl  digests  ni'tlie  law, 
l"*hiditbo-er,l'l|  etiin!;iltMU'':ilek::re<-steeliu'il. 
itateil  the  study,     rbilosophy.  which  bad,  for  a 

tiro,  been  employed   in   pulling  iluwii  old  ^ys- 

and  buihiing;  new  ones,  beard  the  call  of  the 
and  came  from  the  schools  into  life,  and  found, 
(e  affair;  of  the  slate  and  the  church,  objects 
by  of  il-  activity.  l)eail  forms,  as  well  as  the 
all-  art.  had  lonjr  since  ceased  to  ~ati-l'y  an  jije 
h  valued  tywrwEiUon  only  in  its  relalnais  10 
jcal  life.      (See  Pkilusophy.)     1'olilical  writings 


hove  nutunilly  been  esletisively  re.id  in  a  time  of  so 
much  excitement.  Tlwligh  many  of  them  could  not 
but  trouhleor  revolt  impartial  minds. and  though  but 
few  will  outlive  tlie  timi*«  in  which  they  origiimteJ, 
yet  they  have,  al  least,  the  merit  of  having  produced 
the  discussion  of  opposite  views.  One  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  discussion,  in  political  writings,  has  been 
tin-  !)ili--!iiiii  nt"  li-|.ri'.r'li[;ili>c  n.ii-1  ilul  ii-us.  which 
were  promised  at  the  time  when  the  German  prinrei 
wished  to  rouse  the  whole  population,  to  deliver  llic 
country  from  the  joke  of  Napoleon.  The  prorniMt 
was  afterwards  evaded  in  most  of  the  larger  -Intes, 
but  wus  partially  fulfilled  in  M  nrlemberg,  linden, 
and  BuTaria.  Among  tin-  works  wliich  oppcocil  on 
tllrs  subject,  lTO5M.-nii.'eulnii]i's  hlrr  iter  Staatntvrfa*- 
sHHg,  Another  subject  of  inlercit  was  the  murder 
of  Kohtelnie,  and  the  i-^U'ililislimcnt  of  a  political  iu- 
qiiisilion  at  Metli.  The  celebration  of  the  rctortHH- 
lion  at  the  Wan  burg,  by  the  students  (see  //"urMur/;  i 
afforded  new  causes  of  controversy  between  tile 
liberals,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  adherents  of  tlm  old 
system  and  mercenarj  iiiuhors  on  [lie  other.  Gorres, 
in  hbt  Europe  and  the  Hevolulion.  find  Gennany  wtij 
the  Revolution,  display,  d  with  b-ildness  tuid  proloimd 
views  the  system  of  deception  practised  hy  tlie  oji- 
pressors  of  Europe  and  Germany.  The  frellnjj  of 
independence  nmong  the  Germans,  kindleil  anew  bj" 
a  victorious  war  agaiu-t  foreign  dutnination,  gate 
rise  to  new  researches  into  the  hi-iory  of  the  country, 
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the  society  establis! 
Maine,  in  1818,  for  the  publicaUou  of  historical  docu- 
ments, and  original  writers  on  German  history  hi  the 
middle  ages.  Oilier  early  documents  of  Gernuiu 
history  were,  also,  diligently  esajnined.  Lwlen's 
history  of  the  Germans  is  an  im]>ortant  work.  Menlrl 
also  wrote  a  history  of  Germany.  Whilst  recr-nt 
times  have  been  accurately  df-iril»-ii  by  Saalftid.tim 
middle  ages,  so  often  depreciated  or  overrated,  liave 
found  an  impartial  historian  in  II.  Laden.  Universal 
history,  also,  has  lwen  treated  with  great  learning, 
hy  Frederic  Christian  Schlosser.  and  the  period  nf 
the  cmsjulcs  has  l«ra  critically  eiamined  by  Wilken. 
Ancient  history  has  not  been  neglected.  Frederic 
von  llnumer's  f'erletHSgt*  uber  alle  (iesckichte 
opened  a  new  method  of  invesii^aiiun.  In  ]inrt!cu- 
lar,  ihe  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  history  has  been 
illustrated,  in  ninny  essential  points,  by  Muller  and 
Knrtitm.  The  earlier  history  of  Home  and  Greece 
has  received  new  lijii  from  the  labours  nf  Niehulir 
and  Wndisniuth.  The  controversy  on  Ihe  mythology 
of  the  ancient  nation*  has  been  carried  on  by  Cre'n- 
Eer,  M riser,  Hilter,  \'oss,  Hermann,  J>.  Muller,  Lo- 
lieck,  Hiiur,  mid  others  ;  and  so  much,  at  least,  has 
been  agreed  upon. — that,  in  tracing  back  all  the 
Hellenic  iiistiuu.iniis  to  India,  the  system  had  been 
carried  too  far,  in  soma  instances.  L.  Wackier  has 
continued  his  labours  on  the  hi-tory  of  literature. 
(In  the  history  of  the  ancient  HrL.ivith  particular 
reference  to  lord  Klein's  marble-  ;,u  |  ||„.  remains  of 
/Etriuetic  art,  Thiersch,  1 1  in,  Grntefend,  D.  Muller, 
and  others,  have  (listinj-ui-hHl  ih. mselvts.  Stieglili, 
liuscbing,  Fiorillo,  Muller,  Von  der  llageii,  Joamia 
Seltopecihauer,  Miiasen.  ami  parii'  nkirly  the  brothers 
Buisser<;e,  have  contributed  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  ancient  German  art.  Niilology,  to  which  the 
Germans  have  always  been  piirticuiarly  devoted,  has 
in.t  been  iic-1-cied.  It.  i"  only  riecc-sary  in  ineiitioii 
the  editions  of  ibe  cl:i--ri-s,  by  varinus  scholars,  Ast 
il'lnto).  Foppo  (Thucydiilcv),  Hoclli  (I'indar),  rler- 
maim  (Sophocles),  l-ulwck  {I'lirvnielm.),  Hothe  (Ho- 
race, after  Fea).  liekker  (Attic  orators),  Schntlrr, 
tsc,  and  the  translations  by  Thiersch  (Pindar),  J.  H. 
I'oss  (Aristophanes).  Vrm  Kncbcl  (Lucretius),  and 
the  Iciicographicol  labours  of  ,1.  G,  Schneider,  I'us- 
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Pof  the  terrible  stories  of  knigliU, 
-s,  whiell  used  K -  [ill  tin-  ('in  ututiug 
BUUjinnlioii  'it'  the  umlilliMli-y.  of 
be  forgotten.  Spiess  and  l_ Iramrr 
principal  writers  uf  works  of  tiiis 
■cintlinc   and   critical    German    prose 

Pwied  under  Ihe  articles  German 
n  Criticitm,  &c.  There  remain  to 
.utbors  distinguished  by  their  style 
:rs — Spittler,  Heeren,  Eichhorn, 
N.  Voigt,  I'osselt,  Schiller,  Wult- 
l.udrli.  I'oilll  ,  a\  philosophical  writers, 
rcidl,  Ficlite  (in  particular  in  his  ud. 
.iOTiian  nation:,  Sciiellini.  (for  instance. 
on  the  Relation  of  Nature  lo  the  Pias- 
trirh  Helnrich  Jucolri,  SlefflViis  [On  Ihe 
,  Wiuekelmnnn  (.lied  ITtrt),  Justus 
|:<>1),  Helt.  IVter  Stun  (died  ITOB), 
Lavnter  (died  1801),  George  Fnrster, 
aolitical  writer,  Licbtenberg,  a  man  uf 
ml  a  caustic  mind,  best  known  by  his 
f  Hogarth's  caricatures,  Sulier  (died 
if  the  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arlal,  Tboni. 
76),  Carve  (died  1708),  Moses  Men- 
abuve  all,  Lcssiug,  tin'  two  SchlegeU, 
A,  W.  Schlegcl,  Koppen,  the  truly 
iu>  ( WajKisbcckcr  Bote),  Voss,  Ani.lt, 
hrrs  :  in  Lie  proper  oratory  style,  Ged- 
,  Jacobs,  Delbruck  ;  in  the  treatment 
««nclifs  of  science,  Feiterbach,  Zacha- 
Hureniiie  description  of  nature,  lluni- 

n 

wiry.  If,  under  the  name  German 
lode  nil  the  poetical  productions  of  the 
1c  earliest  liuie  to  tlie  present  day,  it 
It  to  describe  it  by  an;  general  term, 
ira  have  been  so  different  at  different 
excluding  everything  foreign,  every 
i  i  mod  if*  a  I  ion,  "i-  sIlli.1I  iiiid  tlint  Ger- 
ritaracteriied  liy  depth  of  feeling,  trntli. 
ng  spirit,  clothed  in  a  strung,  pietu- 
■*|>rc"estve   language.     The  history  of 


tlie.l.vi: 


oic  Mings  of  the  ancient  Germans,  of 
is  speaks,  are  lost.  They  served  as 
i  nation  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing, 
i  tlie  memory  of  their  heroes  uru  I  pi  ita :•■•. 
>n lectured  Ilia  I  tilt:  sonics  which  Clmrle- 
I  to  \k  collected  ami  written  out,  were 
nit  without  sufficient  grounds.  If  any 
ucliolis  sire  exUuir,  the  fragment  from 
llildctirnnd,  published  by  the   brothers 

a  manuscript  in  Cassel  (IMS),  must  lie 
ong  tliem.  During  tlie  period  iimne- 
ediiig  tile  introduction  of  Christianity 
y,  German  poetry  consisted  merely  of 
lid  paraphrase*  frmu  the  llihle,  valuable 
luments  of  the  language.  Ottfried's 
tlie  Guspels,  in  rhyme,  written  in  the 
i  the  German,  is  the  mo-l  important  of 
!  poems.  The  earliest  German  ballad 
e  victory  of  Louis  111.,  king  uf  :\eus- 
■  Normans  (SSI).  From  the  time  of  the 
iry  1 V.,  we  lave  the  hymn  in  bono 
;  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  ii 
le  lower  Rhine.     In  the  oilier  poems 

e  mentioned,  the  I  pper  German  dialect, 
he  Fraud m ian,  prevails. 
eign  «f  the  Suabian  emperors  of  the 
ii  family  is  included  in  the  i'.r-t  dn  i-imi 
I.  It  is  the  age  of  the  poetry  uf  chivalry 
Minnesingers,  and  is  usually  called  tlie 

in  the  history  of  poetry,  on  niconnl  uf 


the  Suatunn  origin.  Imth  ^r  the  [lohcustaiifrri  eiupc- 
run  and  tile  best  poeti  of  the  lime,  unil  on  mvniuil 
nf  the  universal  prevalence  of  tlie  9oah!  in  ■.;,.,,.  i 
which  was  tlie  ricliest  and  ami  cultivated,  us  the 
language  of  poetry.  The  increasing  cultivation  nf 
Germany,  arising  from  Ihe  grttrin  t> t-r. h !<  fftfeft 
commerce  and  foreign  ronnuesLs  hnd  produced  :  iti 
i'oiiih:\khis  with  Italy  an. I  I  hiihv.  iii  particular,  I'm,., 
the  time  of  the  resilience  of  Frederic  BBrhflrwni-s  in 
Provence  ;  tlie  cru-ades,  which  kindled  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  to  a  romnoiic  -liiliu-iii-m  ;  the  taste  liir  the 
arts  cherished  by  the  I  lohensUulrii  race,— combined 
with  oilier  causes  to  promote  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  poetry  in  this  period.  German,  emperors 
and  princes  were  themselves  Mimics  in  cers  (q.  r.)  ; 
Iheir  courts  resounded  with  Uie  notes  of  wandering 
tuinstrds,  and  poetical  games  alternated  with  tour- 
naments. The  esuiaple  uf  the  princes  was  imitated 
by  the  nobles,  and  jiorlry  thus  MHXM  an  essentia! 
element  in  the  life  i.f  the  liinhu  classes.  The  series 
of  M  innesingers,  tiint  L«,  nioatorj  poets,  begins  with 
Henry  of  V  el  deck  (lITIi)  ;  and  tin-  names  of  almost 


A  collection  made  by  Rodiger  i 
in  1313,  coiiuiins  tlie  works  uf  1 1(1  of  them  (Zurich, 
I7oH— 59,1?  vols.,  4to).  The  molt  celebrated  are 
Wolfram  of  Eschenlmch.  "'alter  vim  der  Vogclwelde. 
Henry  of  Ofterdiugen,  llartuiaun  of  Aue.  llric  of 
Lichtenslein,  Godfrey  of  Sirailairg  :  nnd  one  of  the 
latest  is  Conrad  of  H  itrtiburg.  Most  of  the  Minne- 
singers confined  then, sell  es  t.,  tin-  suljeet  Which  (Jlfir 
name  denotes.  They  sunt:  "I  love  and  uf  their  fadira 
in  lyric  strains,  full  nf  delicate,  drip,  nnd  animated 
feeling,  nnd,  at  Die  sum.'  lime,  with  few  exceptions, 
with  great  purity  of  leelinp.  Many  of  them  alio 
wrote  epics.  The  national  tales  are  often  wrought 
front  traditions  of  the  old  times  of  paganism,  ami 
relate  lo  the  storms  and  wanderings  ot  the  nation,  at 
the  period  of  tile  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  principal  lieroi  s  of  these  stories  are  Allila.  the 
king  of  the  Finns,  and  Tlicodorio.  king  nf  the  listro- 
nuLlis.  The  principal  poiius  of  this  kind  are  the 
MeMuiigeiilifd  (q.  v.),  a  romantic  epic  of  great 
merit,  both  in  retard  to  ihe  plan  and  execution  ;  and 
the  ILitlenLwA  (q.  v.),  tufiiposed  hydilfcreJitautJior), 
and  founded  on  traditions  of  Ihe  highest  antiquity. 
The  foreign  materials  are  mostly  of  the  Provencal, 
Norman,  and  British  origin.  They  consist  of  tradi- 
tions relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  and 
king  Arthur  and  his  round  table,  and  the  tan  grant 
(the  plate  from  which  the  Saviour  ale  the  last  sup 
per,  and  which  afterwards  received  his  blood). 
Among  the  poems  of  this  series,  are  Wolfram  uf 
I  -cheabach's  Martgruf  vm  Xurbvnnt,  Tilnrel,  and 
Pareirat;  Godfrey  ot  Strasuiirg's  Triitan;  Hart- 
mann's  twain,  and  many  uihers.  The  Roman  and 
I  •  reek  antiquity  and  history  also  furnished  materials, 
which  were,  however,  arrayed  in  tlie  dress  of  mo- 
dem chivalry.  Ilenryof  Veldeck's  Eneid,  and  Ihe 
Trojan  War,  by  Conrad  of  Wurtiburg,  are  of  this 
kind.  With  Rodolull  of  llai'sliaig,  and  Ihe  tttr- 
bnlent  limes  of  feudal  violence,  began  the  decline 
uf  genuine  chivalry  iu  Germany,  and  of  the  poetry 
which  sprang  from  it,  and  was  dependent  on  it.  In 
the  period  ut  transition  from  tlie  poetry  of  the  Min- 
i;csiji£ers.  and  of  chivalry,  to  that  of  the  Mastcrsin- 
gers  and  uf  civic  life,  are  found  some  didactic  nnd 
-aliricnl  works,  as  Der  Rennerof  Hugh  nf  IrymlBrg 
(iill:100),aiid  the  i'aliles  of  lloucr,  entitled  Der  Edcl. 
.'In,,  (laai).  About  the  middle  ol  tlie  fourteen  III 
century,  the  schools  of  the  MasLersingers  were 
funned,  particularly  in  the  cities  uf  Menu,  Nnrem 
berg,  ami  SlrnsbarK-  These  schools  partook  of  tlie 
nature,  of  academies  nnd  of  guildt,  and  the  art  of 
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poetry  decile  rated  to  a  iu<  re  mechanical  labour. 
Nc\erthclcss,  there  wrrp,  among  tlu*  Mastersingers, 
men  like  Hans  Suciis.  ami  before  him,  Hans  Komii- 
plul  ami  I  Inns  Full,  whu  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
(irnnan  theatre.  Hans  Sachs  (I  I'.M — 1570).  jkt- 
lutps  the  most  fertile*  of  jhk  In,  excepting  tlie  Span- 
iard, l.ope  de  Y villi,  was  the  most  distinguished. 
The  period  of  llu*  Mastcrsint:ers,  in  general,  displays 
much  miuic  and  satiric  humour.  The  celebrated 
satirical  pocinsuf  this  |mtkkI  Men*,  at  the  >aiut* time, 
effects  ami  causes  of  the  great  iutelleetual  fermenta- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  reformation.  Aiudiijj 
them  are  distinguished  Kciiard  (he  Fox,  by  Henry  of 
AJckmuer  ;  the  SurrruttvhijT (Ship  of  Fools),  by  Se- 
bastian J 1  rand ;  Thomas  Muriicr 's  Xnrrritlirtrh*rii- 
rung  (Conspiracy  of  Fools),  ami  .S»  ■/«#'//#•«  ;««/"/.  Hol- 
lenliageu's  FrwftuuiNiflvr,  ami  the  writings  of  John 
Fischurt.  liicoiinected  with  thi-sc  schools  are  many 
popular  songs,  pro* h iced  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
which,  from  the  variety  of  their  subjects,  relating  to 
all  the  ranks,  feelings,  ami  situations  of  life  in  thine 
times,  and  their  spirit,  liveliness,  boldness  and 
gaycty,  present  a  phenomenon  in  literature.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  sinning  nnd  music 
had  l>ecome  a  necessary  amusement  of  the  (Icnnan 
people.  This  produced  a  popular  |*>ctry,  which 
spread  through  all  cla*se>of  .society,  and  suprrwdiil, 
in  some  measure,  the  deircuerale  production*  of  the 
M  asters  iuircrs  ;  as  instances,  may  be  mentioned  the 
excellent  war  songs  of  Veil  Wclier.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  revival  of  learning,  nnd  the  de- 
cline of  the  national  prosperity,  were  equally  injuri- 
ous to  this  kind  of  poetry.  In  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth  centuries,  epic  poetry  began  to  assume  an 
allegorical  nnd  historical  diameter,  as,  for  instance, 
Melchior  l'fimuiig's,  7<  uenlunk  (of  which  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  1.  is  the  hero),  and  to  approach 
the  form  of  the  romance.  Hal  lads  had  already  U»- 
come  distinct  from  the  longer  romantic  poems,  and 
gave  rise  to  those  populur  books,  I) if  Alrlusiur,  J/«- 
valu/tr,  the  reading  of  which  is  the  delight  of  the 
lower  classes  at  the  present  day  ;  mid  to  which  have 
been  added  Inter  original  productions,  as  the  fumouo 
Till  EulniMpirgcl.    See  EuleiM/iirgrl. 

111.  The  third  |ieriotl  of  (.enunn  poetry  com- 
mences with  Luther,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
IKjetry  as  on  account  of  his  influence  as  the  creator 
of  a  new  (iermau  language.  As  a  religious  poet,  he 
siaihls  l>etwceii  this  and  the  former  period.  His 
hymns  an*  animated  and  vigorous  ;  his  images-  are 
taken  from  the  liibie  :  his  |*>eticnl  >tyle  and  lan- 
guage he  formed  himself,  nnd  took  the  materials, 
not  mi  much  from  any  preceding  poetry  as  from  the 
circumstances  »f  his  country  at  the  time.  \\  ith  him 
began  a  series  of  sacred  poetry,  which  for  a  long 
lime  was  ui rifled rd  by  the  influences  of  profane 
|Kwtry.  MclisMis  Andrea  and  U'eckherlin  were  the 
earliest  writers  of  the  new  school.  The  latter  enter- 
tained the  design  of  transforming  the  poetry  of  his 
country.  He  introduced  the  Alexandrine  verse. 
At  ihe  head  of  the  first  Siiesian  school  was  Martin 
<lpi(4.  of  Mot  ertl  Id  (born  lit  MuiiUlnu,  1 57! I,  died 
Hm'J.)  He  endeavoured  to  supply  by  correctness 
what  he  wauled  in  inventive  genius,  and.  in  this 
respect,  was  of  service  to  the  language.  The 
ancient  classics  were  his  models  ;  yet  he  was  con- 
tented with  imitatiiu;  the  French,  and  their  imitators, 
the  Hutch  pocLs.  He  introduced  the  iw  of  quantity. 
iu«.if  ail  of  framing  hi*  verse.*  merely  with  refi  renee 
to  the  number  of  syllables.  As  lie  i<  not  without 
richness  of  imagery  and  warmth  of  feeling,  his 
lyrical  |*>ems  coiilrihnu -|.  ni  twillistnnding  his  false 
taste,  to  revive  and  enrich  (ierimui  poetry.  Among 
his  numerous  followers,  uumv  of  whom  are  religion* 
V»et      tii«*  hum  di  tin.* i;i. hid    lir*'   l*rtul  F'cniinini: 


(lona—4i»),  >hn.  H.ich  %  |*^#.» — i.  ).  A.  i 
(Mill — J Till),  l'aul  (.erhard  (Ihmi—7'  \  F.  % 
(tlil)l — ;"•.">),  A.  dryphiiis  ;liili»— Ji.%,  . 
(KiJi; — ii7).  deorgf  I'lul.  Har>-«»orfer  ai*d  . 
the  founders  of  the  Order  of  I  luv.«-rv  J 
years' war  destroyed,  in  a  cnat  i:t»a»ur**, 
man  naiional  diameter  and  i»  •  j-i-c  In  it 
its  desolation  appeared  twu  |«*t».  t'-.li  «j 
ami  mystical  enthusiasm,  U-;h  Jesiniv 
Jacob  liable  (los'tt — fj?>.  wpur  m  L.,pim 
other,  Frederic  S]  ee,  published  Ins  p«ii 
man.  under  the  title  Trutz  A»»*//i. -.7 
period,  a  iihiiiUt  of  jmetwal  s*»  .#•.•->  * 
liihcd  ;  for  instance ,  Ihr  frtt*  hftrn  ±*,;uf" 
Uarini:),  founded  loh.i,  by  print*-  1.<.i:«i. 
the  Order  of  Flowers,  the  Shepherd*  of  tin 
established  Kill,  at  Nuremheiir,  and  od.ir 
which  aimed  at  the  iiuprovtmeiii  ai»l  i.i. 
language,  and  the  reformation  of  |mt-iry.  In 
ally  degenerated  into  petty  pe»Luitry  ainl  .11 
\\  itti  the  seevmd  Siiesian  M-liool.  an  ;i':»-<l 
lion  of  foreign  taste,  |<irticularly  of  the  r  i 
Lfrathd  (iermau  jKietry  to  tlie  lowest  d-«rrr 
ti:iu  lloirmuiui,  of  Horinuiiiiiswalilau  11 
|K)et  of  some  wit,  but  without  gein.in*  ie*-. 
duciil  the  conceits  of  Marino  and  ■«  iu.->r  j 
to  the  mhuiration  of  his  eontc-miM>rar.«  ~.  I 
is  iNimliaslic,  iinpurt*,  and  empty;  l:e  »n. 
to  hide  his  want  of  irenuine  te»-].iig  by  a 
seutimeiiUdity.  The  *umr  fals«*  ta^r  a  • 
the  |NHtical  talents  of  Daniel  (ia>j»T\oi;  I. 
( | (i,'l j_ K3>,  to  whom  fin*  and  i  ri«;ici».:tv  . 
denicHl,  notwithstanding  his  roineit»-l  .u-l 
ml  style.  His  novel  .Irmunu*  nr.d  V'A»«im 
iincoiiiinoii  vigour  witli  the  uT»at#^t  :a<; 
time.  His  innuitors  are  dislini;m«li«d  by  t 
lion  and  ailected  seulimentaliiy  ;  as.  \>x 
Henry  Aiiselm  von  /iegler  (H  i* ; — T?.  aul 
A  tint  u*  Itnnixe.  This  mania  lasted  tni  tl.r 
the  eightet'iith  century,  and  was  in«  fferluail 
by  the  satire,  of  VVemike  and  otlufv  It 
lowed  by  a  flood  of  sude  ami  in«p>d  e 
poems,  among  the  authors,  of  which,  "I 
t'auitz  (HkjI— mi),  Neukireh.  IU-smt.  a 
ceiebrati  d  in  their  time.  I  >u!y  a  genius  ,.l 
the  unfortunate  (1  lint  her.  was  ab.'e  to  six 
above  the  general  deluge.  liott*cl.r>Iti*lra 
purify  the  language  from  fun  igu  'J.l«ii:i-i>:  > 
oth'T  lmi:il,  he  d»-pn\f^l  poetry  i>f  life,  by  \ 
chief  merit  in  smiNithiics*  ami  r  i^n** 
French  taste.  He  was  soon  opj-oMd  by  t 
Ihhlmer,  and  Mn<itinger.  who  \wrvan  iitnti 
trreat  iiiimN  of  antiipiity  and  the  «pir>l  <■ 
poetry,  and  who  endeavoure*!  to  re\i%e  t>«* 
]>oetry  of  the  middle  ages.  .Mliert  v«>u  I! 
]*orletI  this  M-hiN»l  by  his  \i^or«iM>  |«o^ir>.  • 
in  thought.  tiottM -tail's  srhmil  «i«  f.»i.-i» 
l.eipsic  association  of  younger  jn-i-.  ui*\ 
some  ol  whom  are  to  l»e  meiiiioii»-d  us  the  ! 
the  gohleii  age  of  lifrmaii  |«wlry  ;  a«.  for 
.1.  A.  t'lamiT  (tlieil  ITsiS).  t'hr.  Furvlitu:" 
(tlicd  l?i>')).  with  his  fables  and  sarredhyu. 
KaU'iHT  (ilieil  ITTn).  known  br  his  %atin- 
trleim  ;ilied  ls<Kt\  more  sui*-«^-i*iil  m  h»*  ^ 
than  in  his  AiKUTtiiutics  ;  (  hr.  F.  vm  Ki< 
I75U).  I.  I'-  I  *  idled  17  «\\  F.  W.  7mU 
l?T?l.  a  satirical  |«tet.  r.<«l  wuhiuit  »,•  ni^i 
tioii.  Frmli-ric  vou  Haueiloni  (uitii  l~jl 
linpui-hcil  fur  an  easy  and  luiturul  -iy:r  . 
taste  ;  Solomon  (ies<.uer.  the  creator  «»t  a  n 
p>etry,  was  characterLtd  by  Mir.poruy 
eeiire,  filhl  a  taste  for  the  l*aiilit-«  of  lull 
resolution  was  fiualiy  ulW-ud  tlutriy  by  \ 
unlike  each  other  in  every  res.|r»i.  t\.  •■: 
ju  tc -tit in  for  antiquity,  and  nn  uk!  |*u 
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in  laure,  th««  Fruit  t*e.irin;r  Sceiety,  (ij.  v.).  or  t!»o 
i  nlcrol  the  Fulm,  the  Order  c»f  tin-  Swnn.the  Flower 
Order,  the  Shepherds  of  the  r«^m»y).  "J  In-  peace 
nf  M'«-"*l|»luilui  (Ii»l**)  li:i«I  tlit*  mo>t  salutary  influence 
in*  exhausted  (iermuuy.  A»  t litre  va>  no  central 
point,  no  capital  to  dictate  laws  to  ti.r  nation,  u  free- 
ii>iin  of  iiu  estimation,  of  opinion,  ami  of  expression 
|-i'('\;iiii'>la  which  was  foiuid  hardly  any  where  civ. 
Ficedoni  of  thought.  was  particularly  timmred  in  the 
rising  state  nf  Prussia.  Dinercm  brunches  began  to 
In1  treated  in  a  philosophical  manner  ;  history  and  its 
auxiliary  sciences,  and  public  ami  private  law,  were 
iIiiih  raised  to  a  m»«re  elevated  character.  I Icriiianii 
Conniitr  mul  Samuel  von  Fiiifciidorf  an-  great  names, 
whirli  must  lie  mentioned  here.  Otto  (iuerike  stunds 
at  ill**  head  uf  <  iernian  natural  philosophers.  Whilst 
llie  grossest  spirit  of  dogmatical  controversy  reigned 
in  theology,  there  were  men.  like  ispcner  und  others, 
whose  devout  mysticism  had  a  licuc  iicial  influence. 
One  uf  the  chief  obstacle*  to  the  progress  of  (iernian 
literature  in  this  period,  was  the  corruption  of  the 
(•erinan  language.  (See  (immtn  fit/t»Mtigr.)  After 
the  thirty  years'  war  (hi  17 — Hi  IS),  during  which  the 
Spaniard*  and  French  had  exerted  so  great  nil 
influence,  it  was  corrupted  by  the  mixture  of  foreign 
words,  particularly  Latin  and  French  ;  but  the 
learned  John  Daniel  Mnrhof  died  KM  I),  and  the 
diligent  Justus  (ieorge  Schottel,  endeavoured  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  a  (iernian  grammar  ;  and  from  the 
time  of  Christian  Thomusitis,  tin*  (icrmun  language 
v.  .is  ummI  for  literary  pur|Mi«.cs.  U  illi  the  increase  of 
the  |Nilitical  influence  of  France,  this  corruption  of  the 
language  increased  uNo.  The  grcutest  genius  tit"  his 
lime  in  (iermuuy,  Leibnitz  (hi Hi — 171  (i).  made  u-eof 
the  French  language,  in  preference  to  his  mother 
tongue.  The  enorts  of  Christian  von  Wolf  to  render 
philosophy  intelligible  in  the  (iernian  language,  were 
<■!  great  in>|>ortauce.  His  system  wus  adopt ed  und 
extended  by  iiuuieruas  followers,  and  assailed  by 
others,  for  instance,  ('nisi us  ;  und  thus  speculation, 
as  well  as  style  and  language,  was  improved.  The 
Herlin  academy  of  science,  founded  by  Leibnitz,  led 
the  way  to  great  discoveries  in  the  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences.  Literary  societies  und  association* 
were  every  where  formed.  The  book  trade  tieguu  to 
flouri>h,  and  many  critical  tribunals  were  instituted, 
to  pass  judgment  on  science  und  art.  The  (ieniwins 
liegnu  to  make  the  purity  und  elegance  uf  their  native 
language  un  object  of  attention.  Alexander  Haum- 
garlcii,  the  founder  of  philosophical  criticism,  ami 
(iotlschcd,  (17<*) — ti(»), contributed  greatly  to  produce 
this  effect.  The  latter  purified  the  language,  but 
endeavoured,  ut  the  same  time,  to  introduce  the 
French  ta>le  for  a  tame  style,  lioth  in  poetry  and  prose. 
(>ee  litrimiii  1'ntn-nnn.)  His  school,  which  was  nil- 
led  the  Lrijt»ir  *chw,l%  was  successfully  opposed  by 
that  of  Zurich,  at  the  head  of  which  were  I m -diner 
and  Unit inger.  The  jioets,  llaller,  llairednrn.  (iel- 
hrt.  .1.  C.  Schlcgcl,  gsive  energy,  elegance,  and  ease 
to  their  native  tongue.  The  researches  of  (iernian 
scholar*  were  aUo  directed  towards  classic  uiiticpiily, 
by  philologists  und  urclueologists  (.loll.  Mat.  (iesiier, 
Joh.  Dav.  Micluidis,  .1.  A.  Krnesli,  and  others),  par- 
ticularly  after  the  fo  inula  Li  on  of  the  university  ofliot- 
linuen.  ;i.  These  beginnings  were  matured,  in  the 
third  pari  of  this  period,  by  Lcssiug,  Klopstock, 
W  iuckclmuiiii,  I  ley  no,  the  SioIImtu^,  Herder,  W  in- 
land. \'o>s,  Schiller,  (ioethe.  Lessiug,  gifted  witlt  a 
rare  wit  and  penetration,  appeared  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  jKipular  French  taste,  and  the  founder  of  acute 
cnuiisiu.  Wiuckelmuiiii  (•[.  v.),  under  the  influence 
of  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  and  art,  produced  his 
immortal  work,  a  specimen  of  elevated  taste  and 
i  .  ensive  learning,  in  the  midst  of  literary  degeneracy 
;.  .1  liunriiucs*.     Ul'ipttock  raised  (he  (iermun  Ian 


|  gunge  and  jxwlry,  by  hi*  <irm«l  soii«t.  !•■ 
1  loftiness,  rirhneso,  and  origiiuibty,  whu  h  r. 

before  altainnl.     In  adilui<»fi  to  this  ti.w 
I  tioned  the  influence  of  Fngltsh  literature,  |« 

the  translation  of  Shakspare.      Adf  !iu:«. 

oihrrs.  mad*' critical  resi-ai-cl:»'s  in:o  lit*  *in 
I  extent  of  die  lamruaue.  which  was.  ;.t  iht-» 

appiieil  to  every  dc|iartmeiit  ot  «c;<m-»* 
i  critical  works  endeavoured  to  trive  a  ri«;ht 

-  to  the  overflowing  stnaia  of  (iennaii  l*i»-r. 

-  prtifoiiud  study  of  theology  ua-  pnin«»t 
,  illiirt<  of  Michael  is  and  Kni»'Mi,  M<.<»h*-  n 

•  Storr.  Heiuhan).  Schlciermacher,  Ii»-  Wrtli 
[  ^'p'1)"'  particularly  mctaphysic*.  wa^ile^rlu 
j  original  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte.  >clifllin^ 

•  and  others.     1'liilology  was  ailvauctsl  Lj  U 
of  lleyiie,  Wotf,  Hermann.  Iloikh.  \'ai»r. 
and  many  others.   1 1  istorj  preM>nts  name*  l.l 
John  Muller,  Uoltmaun.  Schrmkh, >«-huiid: 
Kichhoni,  lle<'ren,  Niebuhr.  Liultn.  I'Luik. 
should  the  servk'es  iif  Voss,  (.'riMiiiT,  Kannr.  i 
mythology,  and  of  the  creators  of  the  iwh 
hensive  criticism  (s#e  (imunn  i'nti*i*>n\  I 
ten  in  the  treneral  history  of  hteniture.     A  ; 
of  original  minds  lintr  exteinlitl  (itmun 
in  all  directions.     If  the  objection   which 
made  to  modern  (iernian  literature  t*1  wtll 
that  the  manner  has  received  too  little  \t(  I 
tioii  which  lias  lieen  |mid  to  the  niatlrr.  i 
Slid,  on  the  other  hand,  tluit  a  greater  d 

j  (ieruuiu  works  are  imperfect,  on  acrnunt  < 
velty  and  greatness  ot  the  undertaking*, 
excessive  minuteness  of  investigation,  thai 
Mi|Hrficial  treatineiit  of  the  subject,     (f 
views  of  mailame  de  Stael  on   (irrraart;, 
opinions  in  the  fifty-second  nunil»*r  of  the  I' 
Keview.)     In  retard  to  the  recent  (ierman  L 
it  may  In?  observed,  lliut  a  struggle  hat  per 
the  branches  of  literature.     In  tlieoloey,  ph 
and  art,  it  is  the  contest  between  roy«tirkai 
romantic  spirit  on  one  side,  and  rationalita 
severity  of  the  ancient  style  on  the  other. 
tics,  history,  and  natural  law,  it  is  the  cuotrtf 
liberal  ideas  and  legitimacy.    In  theology. ll 
sitioii   apiH'ars   in   the  systems   of  ration, 
supranitionalism.     In  philosophy,  the  d.5e 
terns,  with  regard  to  the  9oum*»  of  husa 
ledge,  might   almost  he.  designated  by 
names.     In  poetry  ami  the  fine  art*,  the 
classical  and  that  of  romantic  deanriutiao  a 
portion.     Of  an  unquestionable  anil        art 
ence  upon  (iernian  I  item  tun-,  have  u       ti 
jKilitical  events.     The  gnttt  boily  uf  lii 
deeply  imbued  with  tile  patriotic  tex- 
time.     Tiie  (iernian  writers,  since  the  gr, 
in  Kun>iH',  have  given  to  their  works  mi 
u  practical  diameter  than  the  writers  ol 
times.     Theological  literature  has  iCs|mb)c< 
controversy  between  the  ratiouahsu  and  n 
ralists,  the  tonuer  of  whom  either  oVdace 
fn mi  the  principles  of  reason,  and  endear o 
plain  the  Scriptures  in  accordance  with  tho* 
pies,  or  merely  endeavour  to  free  religion  fr 
appears  to  them  supernatural.     The  latter  a 
dogmatists,  founding  their  system  on  dud 
duced  from  the  Scriptures  by  a  wore  or 
interpretation,  or  mystics,  who  have  adopted 
uf  a  divine  illumination,  proving  and  even* 
the  truths  of  revelation.     Dogmatical  mat 
Ih'cii  written  by  Keinliard,  Ureudmeider,  - 
der,  Slide iennacher,  De  U'ette.     A  f 
A.  L.  Kahier,  in  his  connexion  betw 
ami  su|teniaturalLim,and  A.  Klein,  in  hit  On 
iff*  ItrfiEittfitmMg,  have  matie  frniUes*  alit 
w.ird)  a  reconciliation.     The  l'athoi.c*  la 
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lilts  period  more  thnii    hnvo  nntnra.il;  brcn  rilemWely  read  in  u  time  .if  -,,. 

translation  nf  ilu-  Nrn  much  exciti-uu-nt.  Though  many  of  them  could  imL 
but  trouble  or  rcvnll  iuiji-iriii.il  rniiids.nnd  (Iiuum),  I  mi 
few  will  outlive  the  times  in  which  they  orlginnli-d, 
yet  they  liave,  nt  least,  the  merit  of  Laving  producd 
the  discussion  of  opposite  views.  Onr  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  discussion,  in  political  writing*.  ha»  been 
the  question  of  representative  constitutions,  which 
were  promised  at  the  time  when  the  Gt-numi  princes 
wished  to  rouse  the  wht.le  population,  to  deliver  the 

country  from  the  yoke  of  Napoleon.      Tile   | uise 

was  afterwards  evaded  in  mn-t  of  the  larger  Male-., 
but  wns  partially  fulfilled  in  Wiirtcmberg,  linden, 
and  Bnvarui.  Aiming  the  works  wlticlnippearerl  on 
this  subject,  was  Wancenhcinrs  Mr  i/rr  Ntatitinrrfiit- 
iitng.  Another  subject  of  interest  mis  the  murder 
of  kotiebiir,  nml  llie  i-unhlii-lunetit  nf  »  political  In- 
quisition at  Mcti.  The  celebration  of  tile  rcfonnn- 
tion  lit  the  VVartburg,  by  the  students,  (see  fFatftmnfl 
afforded  new  causes  of  emilrovrrsy  between  the 
liberals,  on  the  one  side,  and  ili<-  adherents  of  llie  old 
system  mid  mercenary  authors  on  the  oilier,  Gorres. 
in  his  Kurope  and  the  Revolution,  and  Germany  and 
the  Revolution,  ilispluy.il  wilh  boldness  nod  profound 
views  the  system  of  deceptkin  practised  liy  tlie  op- 
pressors of  Europe  and  Germany,  The  feeling  of 
independence  among  the  (ienuims-,  kindled  01 
- —  war  against  fore! 


y  Christian  e.loipici 

' it  ■.pirn  has  appeared 

ing  prevalence  of  the 

on  has  inspire.)  many  I'm lestnut  writers 
*  activity.  A  temporary  exrilersent 
d  by  the  tlieses  of  Harms,  tlie  miracu- 
Ihe  prince  Hohenlohe,  and  other  pro- 
ysticism  or  enthusiasm.  The  diseus- 
purpose  of  uniting  the  Lutheran  and 
iivJk-s  (which  Ims  t>een  actually  ell'ected 
i  small  slate*  of  Germany)  have  lieen  of 
;  whilst,  in  the  re-public  of  letter", 
r's  Chrirttiche  (ilautmiirhrr,  in  which 
doctrine  was  exhibited  without  a  dog- 
,  wns  intended  as  an  instrument  of 
while,  theology,  as  a  science,  has  made 
«.      E»e«- 


•,    by  men   like  Gesenius,  Griesbnch, 

Una) .  BietMfnwUer,  Tie  Wettc.  Pnu- 
I  others.  The  history  of  llie  church. 
4,  lias  been  treated  ly  many  learned 
Spiltler,  Staudlin,  Bengel,  Giesslrr. 
rility  has  been  ably  and  prtilimndly 
etnhard,  Flatt,  De  Wette,  fcuchhoni, 
General  theology  lias  lieen  cultivated 
A  Bertholdt.  In  practical  theology,  we 
as  sermon  writers,  Ammnn,  Drasoke, 
■schirncr,  ami   many  others.      Many 

ihtologk-iil  works, al -mi,  1  uw e appeared, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  are  of  the 

at  the  works  of  dnclw  Jung  (Stilling), 
MUiy  others.  The  science  of  the  law 
■I*  the  influence  of  the  age.  Not  only 
ant  questions  of  law,  as,  for  instance, 
f  literary  property,  the  liberty  of  the 

free  navigation  of  tlie  risers,  have  been 
I  the  spirit  of  tlie  time  has  demanded 
hanges  in  the  law,  Uie  establish  men  I 
.  the  [isrti.-ipali.in  of  the  nnlion  in  the 
mJ  Hie  publicity  id  trials.  The  struggle 
adherents  of  llie  old  system  and  the 
Llie  new  principles,  lias  been  renewed, 
's  have  succeeded  (till  |ilt,.[jj  in  iiiakill; 
titirely  a  literary  rjiuirrel,  and  in  pre- 
ii  resulting  inaction.  I  Ine  of  llie  most 
ks  on  this  subject  is  Feurrbneli's  /(. 
ibrr  ilit  ftrffctlirhkeU  and  Mnndhrl,. 
tMigkeiUpftr^7  (1881)— Ct 


it  foreign  domination,  gave 
a  the  history  of  llie  country, 
romoting  the  study.     Such 


ials.     Another  principal  objci 


and  to  associations  lor  pr olitii;  the  study. 

was  the  society  established  at  Frankfort  on  ebb 
Maine,  in  1818, for  the  publication  uf  hlsttirtcai  docu- 
ments, and  original  "Tilers  on  German  history  In  the 
middle  ages.  Oilier  early  documents  of  German 
history  were,  also,  diligently  e.vamined.  Luden's 
historyof  the  Germans  is  nn  important  work.  Memel 
also  wrote  a  history  of  Germany.  Whilst  recent 
times  have  been  accurately  described  by  Snulteld,  lim 
middle  ages:,  so  ol'ieu  .lejueiiated  or  overrated,  have 
Foimd  an  impartial  historian  in  H.  I.uilen.  Universal 
history,  also,  has  lieen  treated  wilh  great  learning, 
by  Frederic  Christian  Selib-i-r.  and  the  period  of 
the  crusades  lias  Wneriiimlly  eiainined  by  IVilkeii. 
AnciCDt  history  has  not  hern  neglected.  Freileric 
von  Rnumer's  Ftrtmmgm  nier  alte  fietdiichte 
opened  a  new  larihiid  of  invesiiniiLion.  In  [larticn- 
lar,  the  study  of  the  aiiciinl  (,rck  history  has  lieru 
illusirated,  in  many  ess.ulial  jmiirts,  by  Muller  and 
koitnm.  The  earlier  l.i-tory  ol  Koiiic  and  Greece 
I  ]...■■..■!  ni'w  lijlu  from  I  In-  l.iLjiirs  of  Nit-lmlir 
:u*  I  M  arlismuth.  The  controversy  on  the  mytholoi;y 
-"'lis  has  hern  carrier]  on  by  Greu- 


-,  Mos 
I  beck,  Bain-,  and  others  ; 


Ionian  law     ..    . 

hiimi-fer  mid   in-'.itutina-.  an-l  required     ln*en  a^renl  ujmii.- 

nlcd  by  laws  of  native  growth,  crirrp-  J  He"     "" 


bs,  Ilei 


earned  on  by  Greit- 
aim,  D.  Muller,  Lo- 
ll much,  at  leust.  Ii 


minal   legishtian  bai  hem  mV| 

irod,  Feuerliach,  KanOfSfJC,  Mrt- 

uinerons  ineth.i-lic-.l  .li^r-  -  ..i  i;.. 
(lioseof  Weninganrl  FaIcIc  artnUEtsn] 
e  study,  railosophy,  which  bad,  for  a 
ra  euipli.ive.1  in  pulling  il.mii  old  sys. 
ilding  new  ones,  heard  the  call  of  the 
e  from  the  -j-linols  into  life,  and  found, 
of  tlie  state  ami  the  church,  objects 
■ctiviiy.     Dead  forms. 


h--.|  J..I:/ 
I   -i-'.'iilal 


nly  I, 


-i-l  to  si 


»  relnt 


nnge 


(See  VMumphg.}     I'olilical  writings 


-that,  in  tracing  hack  a 
to  India,  the  system  had  been 
carried  loo  fat.  in  some  instances.  I..  Wachler  has 
contiuue.1  his  labours  on  the  history  of  literature. 
On  ibr  hi-lory  of  the  ancient  art.  with  particular 
r.  f,  mice  to  h.r.l  Hgin's  marbles  an  I  llie  remains  of 
.Eginetic  net,  lJi.f-r~.li.  I  lirt.  t,r-.>  fend.  I>.  Muller, 
nnd,,t!ii-rs,havcaisli,,,„H,.-.l,l„nw.|vcs.  Stieglit., 
ll.i-ching.  Fmrillo.  Midler.  \  on  dor  llagen,  Jouiuia 
N  hiipeiihauer.  \\  an  gen,  and  particularly  the  brothers 
ll."..i-r.-r.  have  cuiilnhnted  In  illustrate  the  history 
of  ancient  German  art.  Philology,  to  which  the 
Germans  have  always  been  piuiiciilMrly  devoted,  lias 
not  been  neglected.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  editions  of  the  classics,  by  various  scholars,  Ast 
, I'lnto),  I'oppo  (Thncyili.le.),  Hoekh  (Piminr),  ller- 
inanii(Sophoclesl,  l.olieik  (I'hrjiiiclms),  Bothefllo- 
raee,  after  Feal,  Hekker  (Attic  ontors).  BchjuTrr, 
S.r.,  and  the  translatiims  by  Tliiir-ih  (Pindar),  J.  Ii. 
VoM  (Aristophanes),  Von  Kneliel  (l.ucretiui),  and 
(lie  lexicographical  la  lours  of  .1.  G.  Schwider,  Pas- 
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•ow.  Linn  maun,  and  other. ;  and  the  treat  undcr- 
taknis*  tif  llu*  llerlin  academy,  the  1  '»'/ntx  iuitm/it. 
(inrr.,  edited  by  Hockh.  the  excellent  Latin  gram- 
mar of  Schneider.  &c.  Tin*  <>ru*M:tl  languages  and 
literature  have  been  illustrated  by  llif*  labours  of 
(ie-ciiins.  Von  Hammer,  (hhtcs  (who  translated  the 
Schah-Namah).  ami  others.     Hindoo  literature  ha» 

been  ciilmated  by  A.  \V.  Schlcgel,  .1.  Ci.  L.  K - 

garU-n,  l>.  Frank,  ami  Francis  llopp.  "I'ltt-  great 
Em-)  rlo|>«'iailia  of  Krsch  ami  (irulier  may  furnish  Intuit* 
times  with  a  slam  bird  ot*  the  cultivation  of  the  prc- 
sriil.  The  bibliographical  lexicon  of  F.hert  will  fiii 
a  voiil  in  bibliography.  The  hii>*;ra|ilii«'al  work  of 
Krsch  lias  liecu  enlarged  ami  improved,  in  a  new 
rdilion.  Among  tin*  periodical  publications,  the 
LittrnitHrirituHgrn  of  Halle  anil  Jciia.lhe  (inftmarti 
vrUhrtr  Aiwt*er%  rex  i«w  every  new  puhlh'alioii  of 
importance  1  he  HruiHI,* rah* r  Jithrfaii'lur  tl*r 
Lifh-mtttr,  lit  rmm.  ami  the  Jl'ftii-r  Jnhrhnrfur. 
confine  the  nisei  \es  more  to  the  important  publica- 
tions. The  /***  of  t ik«*ii  was  chiefly  remarkable  as 
the  representative  of  tin*  spirit  of  llu*  age.  though 
natural  philosophy,  politics,  \oyngfs,and  discoveries, 
were  discussed  in  it  with  much  ability.  It  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  government,  'llu*  Muni* nhtntl^  the 
Zrituut!  fitr  thr  rfi-snutr  ft 'iff,  JvC. .  are  calculated, 
not  only  for  amusement,  but  also  for  instruction  of 
llu*  cultivuted  classes.  The  l.itiruri.sr/,tn  f'unrtr*a- 
tftt.sblitlt  (published  since  IS'.'ti)  presents  the  opinions 
of  alt  literary  parties,.  There  is  one  journal,  called 
ItnttiH/ttii,  relating  to  Ureal  Kritaiii.  and  two  re- 
\icws  rcintiiu;  to  America.  The  histi>ry  of  (icrmnn 
liter.it are  is  given  in  the  excellent  lectures  of  U  achler 
(Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  ISIS,  •_>  vols.)  For  further 
iiiforniatiou  on  subjects  of  ('ermau  literature,  see  the 
subsequent  divisions,  (if  runt  it  l'r»*r  aiul  (if  whim 
Pot-try. 

(ivruniii  i'mxr.  This  has  undergone  more  numer- 
ous cluing  cs  than  (iirinan  poetry.  The  first  attempts 
at  coinj>o>ition  in  t'eniiuii  were  translations,  ;is  early 
us  the  eleventh  century.  At  a  later  period,  many  of 
the  romantic  talcs,  ami  fragments  of  epic  |>oetry, 
were  translated  into  pro«e ;  but  this  owed  its  com- 
plete  development  more  particularly  to  smie  mysti- 
cal theologians,  of  whom  Tauler  (duil  I'iiil)  was  the 
earliest  and  the  most  distinguished.  Fie  himself. 
however,  wrote  mostly  in  Latin  ;  but  his  sermons 
were  written  down  by  his  friends  in  (i  ermau.  The 
painter  AHmti  Durer  (horn  1171.  died  l.V.'tf)  used 
the  (iermau  in  his  works  on  fortification,  ami  on  tin* 
proportions  of  the  human  figure.  John  Turma>r 
( Aventimis) ,  in  his  historical  w  orks,  Sflia*ti;*ii  Fr.iuke, 
Ixith  in  his  historical  ami  theological  writings,  ami 
others,  wrote  liefore  Luther.  Luther,  from  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  r<  formation  to  his  death,  continued  ii. 
improve  his  style,  and  gave  to  the  literary  language 
the  High  tier  man.  which  had  liecu  formed  amidst  the 
dillereiit  spoken  dialects,  authority  and  grammatical 
consistency.  The  mystical  writings  <»f  Jacob  liohme 
enriched  the  laiiiiuagc  with  metaphysical  and  plol'^o 
j'hical  c\pres.sions,whiUt  Fischart,  Schuppe.auil  other 
satirical  writers,  gave  it  life  and  jMiiut.  The  writing-, 
of  Abnihiim  a  SaiictaClani  (Megerle),the  representa- 
tive of  the  popular  style  of  preaching  of  his  time,  art- 
ful I  of  wit.  imagination,  and  truth,  but  an*  course  and 
undignified.  The  thirty  years*  war  was  followed  \v, 
a  perioil  of  barUirism.  in  which  the  (Ierinau  langiiase 
w.is  a  corrupt  medley  of  foreign  words  from  the 
ancient  aul  modern  languages,  particularly  the 
French.  The  language  of  the  learncil  was  Latin. 
1 1 1 - : t  of  the  courts  was  French,  (it  rmau  siirvixed 
onl\  in  the  pulpit  and  in  society.  Thomasins  revived 
the  u>e  of  the  vernacular  toiuue  in  scientiAc  work-*. 
From  this  jhtkhI.  a  gradual  impnivemeut  of  the  l'*vr- 
u. an   langiia^e  is   |icrccptihlc,   notwilh-tandiu^   the 


(inliuiHitniii  of  I'p'dcric  the  dreai  an«l  !•  • 
its  complete  triumph  in  the  hand*  nt  I  ••• 
circumstances  reii<lered  tliisdiiTHiili.  1 
was  behind  MMiel)  in  rtfilieiiifiit.  As  the 
the  language  of  courts  aiul  the  h.*:h»r 
there  was  liexer  ai:y  pmuii  for  piiitaal 
eioipience.  "I  here  were  miiy  time  f. 
prose  style — sicred  eliMpicmi-.  works  ■  *i 
the  langiuiL'e  of  science.  Pulpit  vU*\w 
stored  to  its  dignity  by  1-aureiwe  Mo 
lii'M.  died  17.rij.  lie  was  followed  by 
puipil  onitors — Sack.  Jenisn bin.  <  rami 
tiieseke.  J.  A.  S'hlix'el,  /ollikotfer,  1* 
Keinliard.  Marciol.  Amnion,  Niemejr 
llibl)e(k.  Siolz.  I.afflcr.  liraseke.  Marn 
cbcr.  Sailer,  Schleienuucher.  I>e  H  tit 
T^sehiriier.  and  others,  many  id"  whoii 
distinguidied  iu  other  brain 'hes  tif  birr 
elegant  pro*e  htfmtiire,  and  iu  part >cu 
man  novel.  Iiad  Iweii  imprnxed  by  the  ii 
liottM'heil.niiil  the  many  critical  jntirtin;< 
Mailer  published  his  /  *«ng.  and  other 
vels,  and  (ielSert  his  late  of  the  >«»il 
< ). — the  first  example  of  a  rcpreseiituifii 
life.  At  the  same  time,  he  iuipm\cd  t. 
style.  The  novel*  of  liichnnlsoii  wen*  tr 
tirrnmn  by  Musch.  Ilenne^  wrote  nmi 
works  in  th"  st\le  of  Kii'luirdsoii.  T 
cainr  the  favounli'  branch  of  the  iters 
for  the  purpose*  of  amiiscuieiit.  or  •»!" m> 
phical.  and  political  instruction,  kfigei 
|i-r.  Niculai.  Sebaidus  Notltankrr.  A.  * 
J.  II.  Jung,  F.  Sehulu.  are  nit»*rc«tii 
Nnuhhard  ami  F«s>l» r  wmte  historical  n 
Miller's  Stgirtirt  wa>  distnitiuishtsl  fur  i 
seiitiuientaliiy.  Awz.  Lafontame  f.llo*. 
interest inLr  aiM|  original  imjmU  with  an  > 
of  iiiferii»r  imitations  of  the  first  .!.»•■! 
wrote  philosopiiical  noxels.  I)tn-*.i>r  Jui 
reliuious  novels  and  tab**;  IV-t«ii**ii*.  i 
Lieuhand  ami  <iertnide.  F.  Kim.tr  i 
noM'lisi.  Thoiinh  \\  ieland's  (irrtk  be; 
mines  fre(|iieutly  phiii«soph:z«*.  they  •!*• 
Attic  gnice.  and  uener.ioy  with  Attn*  w 
to  the  -ti:!  prose  of  Ir.s  time  the  e.is#-  a 
nature,  thouirh  he  often  wn>te  with  t<«i 
geiice.  tioethe.  after  his  >nrrows.if  \ 
powerful iv  exciteil  the  seiiiimeiita.itv  «*» 
ga\e.  in  his  H'v'hthn  \l*'*ttr,  to  th'-  I 
situation*  i,f  1 1 t"t •  a  hiuh  i*octi«':il  ir.urest 
rit  with  which  he  anaUzed  and  luni* 
raiiL'eil  their  elements,  and  by  the  rich 
his  lanu'iia^e.  Me  is  a  master  in  earn 
scriptive  pnise  Jean  l'aul  FnsltrH-h  I 
fluws  with  wit  and  original  liuu.oiir. 
tlms'asm.  atnl  the  teu<leri*st  lo\e  of  manl 
from  his  de-p  reffcioiis.  as  wnl  as  fnu 
ii  \z  details  of  luunlhe  life,  and  liis  all 
<  rimes  ami  follies  «.f  our  tunc.  Nu%a« 
his  mvstical  feelings,  in  the  lio\el  Hsi*n 

m 

«/'//.'  #i.  in  inspireil  langtui^e.  full  of  run 
city.  Wagner  sa\e  plultiM>|>hii*al  % ir« 
n-s.pic  situations  of  i;fe.  in  a  dignified  a 
style.  Thuiiimel  ami  (  Liitreii  were  t*«tJ 
seutiiiieutal  and  witty,  but  trraecful  fnti 
( 'harles  I  loll  man  n  <:a\  e  vent,  in  minir  %j 
description,  to  his  sparkling  humour  ar« 
uielaiK'holy.  Tlu-revi  \on  llutwr  d*wr 
uio>i  refiuetl  laii*-riuice.  the  nmni»rr**  o 
classes,  and  of  religious  sects  t  an*4irj 
is  a!-o  to  Ih*  mentioned  a*  an  elegant  ai 
tercstintr  authoress.  Hesides  the**,  tit* 
Imt  of  very  interest  in::  mwels.  of  as  d; 
deiu-y  as  the  style  ami  the  tnirni*  of  flit 
v.iiiotis.  the  mimes  of  which  cannot  l» 
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Ihc  iiuairiiuitton  of  tlie  middle  classes 
.  not  be  forgotten.    Spiess  anil  Cramer 
llie   principal  writer*  of  works  of  tliis 

te>■-ie^ltifi^    and  critical    German    prole 
unitioued  under   the    articles  German 
trman  GUmkm,  fa.     There  remain  to 
authors  distinguished  by  their  style 
ten — Spittler,    lleereii,    Fichhorn, 
■  J..  N.  Volgt,  1'osselt,  Schiller,  Moll- 
-  'tti.  Polni  ;  us  philosophical  writer., 
I,  Fichtc  (in  particular  in  his  nd- 
■  in  nation),  Sc,helliu»  kfiir  Instance. 
5  Relation  of  Nature  to  the  I'lus- 
li  Hrinrirn  .Incohi,  Stctiins  (On  the 
Vlm-krlroatin    (died    1KB},   J  us L us 
M).  Hell.  Peter  Stun  (died   ITii'J). 
.•viler  (died  ISOI),  George  Forster, 
jlitical  writer,  I.iehtcnberg,  a  man  of 
■1  a  caustic  mind,  liest  known   by  his 
f  Hogarth's  caricatures,  Suiter  (died 
irf  the  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts\  Thorn. 
7T>3),  Carve  {died  1798),  Moses  Men- 
.  above  all,  Lessing,  the  two  Sclilegels, 


',  Jacobs,  Delbrtick  ;   in  Ilia 


r.J...  Dfa 


Feuerbach.  Zuclia- 


,e  description 
MM. 

'*etry.  If,  under  llie  name  German 
.dude  all  the  poetical  proline  I  in  lis  of  t  lie 
be  eoiliest  time  to  the  present  day,  it 
ik  to  describe  it  by  any  general  term, 
ie*  have  been  so  dillexent  at  different 

excluding  everytliing  foreign,  every 
tal  Mudlkation,  we  shall  find  that  Ger- 
characte  riled  by  depth  of  feeling,  truth, 
iiuj;  spirit,  clothed  in  a  strong,  pictti- 
espressive  language.  The  liistury  of 
try  may  lw  divided  into  three  periods, 

llie  divisions  made  in  art.  German  lite* 

■role  swig*  of  the  ancient  German*,  ol 
us  speaks,  are  lost.  They  served  as 
a  nation  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing, 
dthe  memory  of  their  heroesand  princes. 
XHijH-tured  thatthe  songs  which  Cliarle 
A  to  be  collected  and  written  out.  Here 
but  without  sufficient  grounds.  If  any 
Auctions  are  extant,  tin-  iViiL'iuciit  from 
llildebrantl.  piilm-heil  by  tin'  brothers 
a  a  manuscript  in  I  iL-.se  1  (in  IK),  must  lie 
Dong  tliem.  During  llif  period  imiue- 
*eding  the  introduction  ol  Christianity 
ay,  German  poetry  consisted  merely  of 
and  paraphrases  from  the  Hilile,  valuable 
iDumeuLs  or  the  language.  Untried'* 
the  liospels,  in  rhyme,  written  in  the 
is  the  German,  is  the  most  important  uf 
ll  poems.  The  earliest  German  lrallud 
bevictoryof  Louis  111  ,  king  of  Neus- 
*  Normal)?  (881).  From  the  time  of  the 
mry  IV.,  we  have  the  hymn  in  honour  ol 
it  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  the 
the  lower  Rhine.  In  the  oilier  poems 
ire  mentioned,  the  Upper  Gcruiun  dialect, 
the  Franconiati,  prevails, 
reieu  of  the  Suabiau  emperors  of  the 
hi  family  is  included  in  the  first  di\  isioii 
«L  It  is  the  age  of  the  poelryof  elmnlrv 
Minnesingers,  and  is  usually  railed  (he 
',  in  the  history  of  poetry,  on  account  of 


the  Smibinn  origin,  both  of  the  Huhciistnufcii  rni|.e- 
n.rj  and  the  best  poets  of  the  time,  mi. I  cm  m  c.  urn 
of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  Siuluuii  dialect, 
which  was  tile  richest  and  most  .  ultiialcd,  as  the 
language,  of  poetry.  The  increasing  cultivation  i.l 
Germany,  arising  from  the  growing  wealth  willed 
commerce  and  foreign  conquests  hail  produced  ;  hi 
connexions  with  Italy  and  France,  In  particular,  from 
the  time  of  the  residence  of  Frederic  llnrranwia  m 
I'rotence;  the  crusades,  which  kindled  H,.  ,  u,,  ,,f 
chivalry  to  a  romantic  enthusiasm  :  [he  uvfle  for  the 
arts  cherished  by  the  llohenstaulen  race,— combined 
with  other  causes  to  promote  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  [Kjetry  in  tills  period,  German  emperors 
and  princes  were  themsi  Ives  Mil  me  singers  (q.  ».)  ; 
their  courts  resounded  with  the  notes  of  wandering 
minstrels,  and  poetical  games  alternated  with  tour. 
■laments.  The  example  of  the  princes  was  imitated 
by  the  nobles,  and  poetry  thus  became  an  essentia) 
element  in  the  life  of  the  higher  classes.  The  series 
of  Minnesingers,  that  is.  amatory  poets,  begins  with 
Henry  of  Veldcck  (U7u)  ;  nod  the  names  of  almost 
300  poets,  who. during  tliis-liori  period,  sang  nfinve, 
the  ladies,  and  the  honours  of  knighthood,  are  known 
to  us.  A  Collection  made  by  HudijoT  vim  Muiiess;.. 
in  1313,  contains  the  works  of  MfJof  tliem  (Zurich, 
176S — 59,  8  voU.,  «o).  'ihe  most  Ddafanttd  ore 
It  ollraiii  of  Fscliciikich.  U  alter  von  ,ler  Vogelweide, 
Henry  of  Ofterdingen,  linrtmnun  of  Aue,  Olrlc  uf 
Lichtenstein,  Godfrey  of  Strashurg  ■  and  one  of  the 
latest  is  Conrad  of  Wnrtiluirg.  Most  of  the.  Minue- 
siiili.Ts  confined  themselves  to  the  sulij.^l  which  ilieir 
name  denotes.  Tiny  sang  of  love  and  of  their  ladies 
in  lyric  strains,  full  of  delicate,  deep,  and  animated 
feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  few  exceptions, 
Willi  great  purity  of  feeling.  Many  of  them  also 
wrote  epics.  The  national  tales  are  often  Wrought 
from  traditions  of  the  aid  limes  of  paganism,  and 
relate  to  the  storms  uiiil  wanderings  ol  llie  nation,  it 
the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  principal  heroes  of  these  stories  are  Attillt,  die 
king  of  the  Runs,  and  Tholoric.  king  of  the  Ostro- 
jjoths.  The  principal  poems  of  this  kind  arc  the 
idttfluegtHlUd  In.  r.J,  a  romantic  epic  of  great 
merit,  both  in  recurd  to  tin:  ;>hm  and  execution  ;  and 
the  UMi'iihai-A  i.i.  v.),  i.umposiij  dydidcrcJitnutJiors, 
and  founded  on  traditions  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
I  be  foreign  materials  are  mostly  ofthe  Provencal, 
Norman,  and  Uritisb  origin.  They  consist  of  tradi- 
tions relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  and 
king  Arthur  and  his  round  table,  and  tile  tan  graol 
(the  plate  from  which  the  Saviour  ntc  the  last  sup- 
per, and  which  afterwards  received  his  blood). 
Among  the  poems  of  this  series,  are  Wolfram  of 
I'.schctihach'jj  Mtiri-gmf  run  Stirlitmne,  Titttrtl.  ami 
I'ureintl  ,*  Godfrey  of  Strtisburg's  Trittan  ;  llnrl- 
tuiii m's  lirahi,  and  many  others.  The  lloman  and 
Greek  antiquity  and  history  also  furnished  materials, 
which  were,  however,  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  mo- 
dem  chivalry.  Ileuryof  Veldeck's  Enrid,  and  lite 
Mar,  by  Conrad  of  VVurtiboiw,  are  of  this 


of  genuine  chivalry  in  Germany,  and  of  the  poetry 
which  sprang  from  it,  and  was  dependent  on  it.  in 
the  period  ol  transition  from  the  poetry  of  the  Min- 
nesingers, and  of  chivalry,  Lo  that  of  the  Masters in- 
gers  and  of  civic  life,  are  found  some  didactic  and 
satirical  works,  as  l)er  Reniierot  Hugh  of  Irymlurg 
iLn  I  :;i»>i.  and  the  tables  ol"  liouer,  entitled  Der  EdeL 
item  (I3:>4).  About  the  middle  ol  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  schools  of  the  Mastersingers  were 
formed,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Menta,  Nurem 
berg,  anil  Strashurg.  These  schools  partook  of  the 
nature  of  academies  and  of  guild*,  and  the  art  ol 
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poetry  ili«««  aerated  to  ;i  mire  mechanical  labour. 
NcxertheU-ss,  there  were,  among  the  .Musiersinircrs, 
men  like  linns  Sachs,  ami  before  him,  Ihms  Kihii- 
pint  and  Hans  Vuli,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
(uTinaii  theatre.  Hans  Sachs  (I  Iii4 — 1070).  |ier- 
haps  the  most  fertile  uf  inmN,  rxc^'j-tiiiLT  the  Span- 
iard, Lope  de  Vena,  was  the  most  distinguished. 
'Hit'  | H-iii m1  of  the  Maslersimrcr.s,  in  general,  ili^phiys 
liiiicli  comic  and  satiric  humour.  The  celebrated 
satirical  |Mit*nis»  of  this  jieriod  were,  at  the  sime  lime, 
eilects  aikl  causes  of  tin*  great  intellectual  fcrmcutn- 
lion  which  resulted  in  the  reformation.  Among 
tht»m  are  distinguished  Kenan!  the  Fox,  liy  Henry  uf 
Alckiuaer  ;  the  AVirr#7#*r/i///'(Ship  of  Fools),  by  Se- 
bastian liraild  ;  Thomas  Slumer  s  Snrmtbrsrhini- 
runf?  (Conspiracy  of  Pools),  and  S*-h*,lh'uzunft^  Hoi- 
lenluigcu's  t'rtwfiuuiNiIrr,  and  the  writings  of  John 
Fisclmrt.  I  Won  netted  with  these  schools  are  many 
popular  solids  produced  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
which,  from  the  variety  of  their  subjects,  relating  to 
all  the  ranks,  feelings,  and  situations  of  life  in  those 
times  und  their  spirit,  liveliness,  boldness  and 
gayety,  present  a  phenomenon  in  literature.  In  the 
tinirteenih  and  fifteenth  centuries,  singing  and  music 
ha«l  become  a  necessary  niuuseiueut  of  the  (ieniian 
people.  This  produced  a  |M>pular  ]H>clry,  which 
spread  through  all  classes  of  society,  and  supers  tied, 
in  some  measure,  the  degenerate  productions  of  the 
Mastcrsmirers  ;  as  instances,  may  lie  mentioned  the 
excellent  war  Mings  of  Veil  W  cber.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  revival  of  learning,  anil  the  de- 
cline of  the  national  prosperity,  were  equally  injuri- 
ous to  this  kind  of  poetry.  In  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  epic  poetry  began  to  assume  no 
allegorical  and  historical  diameter,  a«,  for  instance, 
Melchior  P  fin  ring's,  'i,  itmlnnk  (uf  which  the  em- 
l»enir  Maximiliun  I.  is  the  hero),  and  to  approach 
the  form  of  the  romance.  Hallnds  had  already  lie- 
come,  distinct  from  the  longer  romaiuic  poems,  and 
gave  rise  to  Uiose  popular  books,  Die  Mrtu*ittt\  .1/n- 
vafuHr,  the  reading  of  which  is  the  delight  of  the 
Tower  classes  at  the  present  day  ;  and  to  which  have 
been  added  later  original  productions,  as  the  famous 
Till  Eulrttspicgel.    See  EnlvHt/itrtfl. 

111.  The  third  period  of  (ierman  poetry  com- 
mences with  Luther,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
poetry  as  011  account  of  his  influence  as  the  creator 
of  a  new  (ierman  language.  As  a  religious  ihm-1,  he 
suiuils  lietween  this  and  the  former  jicriod.  His 
hymns  art*  animated  and  vigorous  ;  his  images  are 
taken  from  the  llihle ;  his  (Hietieal  style  and  lan- 
guage he  formed  himself,  and  took  the  materials 
not  hi  much  from  any  preceding  ]»oetry  as  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  country  at  I  lie  time.  \»  iiti  him 
began  a  series  of  sacred  jxietry.  which  for  a  loiur 
tiia*'  was  una  fleeted  by  the  influences  of  pmtaue 
poetry.  Melius  Andrea  nnd  WeekheiTm  were  the 
earliest  writers  of  the  new  school.  The  hitter  enter- 
tained the  design  of  transforming  the  poetry  of  his 
muntry.  He  introduced  the  Alexandrine  verse. 
At  the  hem  1  of  the  first  Silesiun  school  was  Martin 
OpiU,  of  Itolerfdd  (bom  at  Himtzliiu,  lo7«».  ilieil 
Hi.V.1.)  He  eiwleavoured  to  supply  by  correctness 
what  he  wanted  in  inventive  genius,  and,  in  this 
respect,  was  of  service  to  the  language.  The 
ancient  classics  wen*  his  models  ;  yet  he  wns  con- 
tented with  imitntiii!!  the  French,  ami  their  imitators, 
the  Dutch  poets.  He  introduced  the  iw  of  iniuntity. 
instead  of  frauiin«*  his  verses  merely  with  reft  reuce 
to  the  number  of  syllables.  As  he  is  nut  without 
richness  of  imagery  ami  warmth  of  fccliwr.  his 
lyrical  |>oeiiis-  roiitrihiiii  -d,  n«  l\\  ille-tanding  his  faNe 
taste,  to  revixe  mid  enrich  dermaii  poetry.  Among 
his  numerous  followers,  many  of  whom  are  religion* 
|.«iet ..   the  most  di  !iii.*i.i.hii|    are  1'aul  Plcmiain ; 


(HiMti— 1<>).  Mm.  H.ah  il«-"."i—  :V").  A .  *i 
(Kill — «)),  Paul  derliant  (H/Mi— 7«  \  F.  . 
(liiOJ — /i.-,),  A.  tirypl'ius  1  loll,—  i*,\ 
iliiOT — liT).  (ieorge  Will.  Har-torfer  ;,i^l 
the  founders  of  the  Onh-r  of  liov.  «rs. 
years' war  destroyed,  in  a  trr»-.it  iii»a«ur< 
man  national  cluiracter  and  !*■  •  -iing.  In  1 
its  desolation  nppeaml  t«o  i«*i».  fi.ii  ••! 
and  mystical  enthusiasm,  l».ih  .lr*wiS. 
.lamb  liiildf  (!(;•:{ — (^  .  wpi>  :n  l.ul'in 
odier.  Fredepe  >!♦•*•,  publ.sl.t^l  Ins  p«i 
man,  itikler  the  title  Trutz  A»m//«a-jV 
]Hariod.  a  huikUt  of  poeli«;d  ^», *■',">  \ 
|!«hed  ;  for  instance,  litr  frmhtl n:._ »•./•■ 
Ix'anuu),  founded  lolti,  by  prim*  Lios-i 
the  tinier  of  Flower*,  the  Shepherd-  of  tl, 
established  Ki-JI,  at  NurenuViir,  an*l  *AU\ 
which  aimed  at  the  iuijuovt-meni  i'l^l  1.1 
language,  ami  the  reformation  of  i««-Lry.  I 
allv  ilegeneraUil  into  petty  |»edaiilry  ainl  .1 
W  ilh  the  MToiid  Silesian  school,  an  a*w-r 
lion  of  foreign  taste,  |i:irticuUriy  01  tl,i-  r 
irnuled  (German  jKietry  to  tlie  lo«rsi  i\**Tr 
tian  Hotruuinii,  of  Hoilnuiuiiowaldau  If-! 
poet  of  some  wit,  but  without  gem. in*  tra- 
duced the  conceits  of  .Marino  and  -  m.  at 
to  the  admiration  of  his  coiilemporar.t*. 
is  iMimlKisiic,  imptire,  and  empty;  he  m 
to  hide  his  want  of  genuine  teelihg  by  .1 
M-ntimeutalily.  The  same  false  La*:e  .1 
the  |KNtical  talents  of  Hauiel  iia-p*  r\on  I 
(Kili.i—  s:i),  to  whom  fin*  and  ongiiui.itt 
den  mm  I.  notwithstnndinc  his  iuin.  nr.l  ai-i 
csd  style.  His  novel  .trmunu*  mat  7'An4» 
uncommoii  vigour  with  the  t;rt:ii«M  Uf 
time.  His  innUitoiN  are  distin i:  1  a- bed  try 
tion  ami  aliW'^l  sentimental u\  ;  a-.  1-r 
Henry  Aiiseimvoii  Ziegler  (In. ; — 4»:\  ,\u 
.huittc  Hh ni *r.  '1  his  mania  lusted  ti.i  tl.r 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  wii<*  ineiTeriiuii 
by  the  satire  of  U  ernike  and  other  >.  I 
lowed  by  a  flood  of  sLile  ainl  ii,»-pid  • 
poems,  among  the  authors  of  «t,uli,  ! 
t'aniii  (lii."#l — nil),  Neukin-h,  lits^r.  . 
celebraieil  in  their  time.  Oniv  a  pilous  .. 
the  unlbrLuiiate  (iunther.  was  able  t<<  su* 
above  the  trcuer.il  deluge.  <mtt-r!.ei  t  i»l»- 
purify  the  latiiruaire  from  fon  i*ni  nd<u:i>  t »; 
other  iiauil,  he  da-pmed  pH-try  ••!"  life,  by 
chief  merit  in  smoothness  and  t  .ran** 
French  taste.  He  was  sonn  npj^wid  l>y 
HiMluier.  mitl  Hreitin<:er.  who  were  an  iuai 
unreat  minds  of  antiquity  and  the  «pint  < 
poetry,  and  who  endeavoured  to  n'ti^e  t}> 
piN'try  of  the  middle  aires.  Ailtrt  v.n  II 
|Nirleil  thi^  scImmiI  by  his  vi^onitl*  jh^it.*.  . 
in  thought.  (iottM'tusl's  school  was  f«.ii»« 
l.eipsie  asMiciation  of  younger  |N-t-  an» 
some  of  wluim  are  to  lie  mentioned  us  lIi#« 
the  trohlen  age  of  tier  man  |»oetnr  ;  a-.  t«»r 
«l.  A.  Cramer  (dim!  I7ss).  rhr.  Funlit»tr' 
(•lied  ITo'.i),  with  his  fables  and  *aered  htu 
HaU-iier '.ilieil  17Td).  kiHiwn  by  his  satin 
(•leini  ,ilied  IMU}.  more  sui-f^^^fal  in  his 
than  in  his  Anacreoutu*s  :  (  hr.  F.  **•»  K! 
I  Tali).  !.  p.  I  1  4ilux|  IT  .i,\  F.  IV.  Rati. 
IT??),  n  satirical  |met.  not  wiihou;  **r.  ai^> 
tion.  Fnileric  vmi  lla^iilurn  ^Iieii  IT.*>I 
tineni-lii'd  for  an  ea«v  ainl  n.iiurrd  ^:t>  : 
ta^le  ;  Siiloiuoii  < it* — ii»  r.  the  errator*-!  a  1 
jm'try,  wns  clianu%teri..ei!  by  sin  purity 
eeiicc,  lllltl  a  taste  for  the  braulies  »■!  lot 
rexolulion  was  fiiudiv  etftvtitl  el.i^ri  hi  ' 
uuhke  each  other  in  every  re»|r«t.  « \  i-j 
ju  icotitm  for  antupiiiy,  and  an  iu»l  j-i 
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LITERATURE 


tti  and  fifty  years,  from  (ho 
Uh  century  after  Christ  to  the 
rtke  eleventh,  may  be  mar 
I  hiterreiiing  between  ancient 
Mure.  At  the  first  of  these 
genius  was  already  extinct ; 
sariou,  in  the  classical  tongi 
Sng  to  provincial  corruptions 
new  elements  of  speech.  At 
I,  many  causes  conspired  to 
hi  on  the  face  and  fabric  of 


ml  h,s 


*-U 


Ten  upon  <':.•:  minds  of  tliose 
tongues  to  which  (hoy  belong. 
tin'  knowledge  of  these  rich 
pse  of  time,  revived  with  pro. 
,  in  the  classic  dialerta  them. 
jk-  addition  was  ever  again 
res  of  polite  learning.  The 
oilers  becomes  now  mixed  up 
yzantine  Power;  and  the  fate 
me.  Neither  fell  at  once  by  a 
it  there  was  a  gradual  decline 
olitical  strength.  In  vain,  at 
the  aspiring  [tarda?,*  nhose 
intellectual  merit  made  some 
ambition  and  his  crimes,  rail 
istry  of  Photius  and  the  philo- 
an  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
ijs.  Science,  by  these  eudea- 
ly  restore.1 ;  but  there  was  no 


corresponding  restoration  of  literary  vigour 
or  elegance.  In  vain,  under  the  sway  of  the 
family. t  'lid  the  erudition  of  I'seltus 
and  Eiistathius.  the  f.'mah  I'uthiiskisin  of  princess 
Anna,  essay  to  fan,  upon  the,  altar  of  the  muses, 
an  expiring  flame.  Occasional,  desultory  oftorts 
could  not  stay  the  death  of  arts  and  empire  in 
the  eaat  of  Europe.  In  each  the  vital  principle 
had  disappeared  long1  before  the  sword  of  the 
Turkish  conqueror  inflicted  a  fir  Nil  blow. 

Latin  literature  experienced  a  destiny  not  less 
deplorable.  When  province  after  province  of 
dominions  was  overrun  by  the 
northern  hordes ;  when  the  imperial  schools  were 
suppressed ;  when  the  monuments  of  ancient 
genius  were  eagerly  destroyed  ;  minds  already 
enfeebled,  and  a  language  already  debased, 
-mild  not  be  expected  to  contend  successfully 
many  adverse  circumstances.  Aban- 
doned, for  the  most  part,  to  those  of  the  priestly 
profession,  Latin  composition  was  thenceforth 
no  longer  cultivated  in  a  refined  and  liberal 
spirit.  During  tiie  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
it  degenerated  into  the  rudeness  of  the  monkish 
style,  full  of  barbarous  nords  and  grammatical 
errors.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the 
care  bestowed  by  Charlemagne  upon  the  details 
of  education  produced  some  purifying  oflect 
upon  the  writings  of  the  cloister ;  that  the  tenth 
■ntury  was  distinguished  by  increased  leal  in 
the  task  of  transcribing  the  classical  authors, 
which  was  not  unattended  by  good  results;  and 
that,  in  the  eleventh,  the  Latin  works  of  the 
Normans  display  traces,  if  not  of  high  polish,  at 
least  of  masculine  force  and  freedom.  But 
neither  then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  date,  did 
there  appear  a  specimen  of  prose  or  poetry,  in 
the  It oman  tongue,  eminent  enough  to  be  noticed 
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PART    II. 


r  hundred  and  fifty  years,   fro 

"  a  Chr 


■ent  of  the  eleventh,  may  be  marked 
period  intervening  betwee  ancient 
>  literature.  At  the  first  of  these 
laricol  genius  was  sJreadj  extinct ; 
>f  expression,  in  the  cJaasica  tongues, 
r  yielding  to  provincial  corruptions 
lux  of  new  elements  of  sj*  At 

epoch,  many   causes   con  :  To 

it  change  on  the  face  and  fabric  of 

be  ages  that  tie  between,  though  con- 
tome  evident  links  with  those  whist 
i,  hare  likewise  some  Btronf  feati 
tbcmsel.es.  Throughout  their  course, 
>s  of  Ureek  mid  Latin  composition, 
constant  danger  of  perishing,  and 
,-  much  actual  loss,  exerted  no  auick- 
ence  even  upon  the  minds  of  those 
t'd  the  tongues  to  which  they  belong, 
though  the  knowledge  of  these  rich 
>.  in  lapse  of  time,  revived  with  prn- 

■'I,  jet  in  the  classic  dialects  theut- 
valuahle  addition  was  ever  again 
he  stores  of  polite  learning.  The 
ireek  letters  becomes  now  mixed  up 
f  the  Byzantine  Power;  and  the  fate 

the  same.  Neither  fell  at  once  by  a 
ike  :  but  there  was  a  gradual  decline 
is  of  political  strength.  In  vain,  at 
[,  did  the  aspiring  Bardas,*  whose 
lent  of  intellectual  merit  made  some 

for  his  ambition  and  his  crimes,  call 
he  industry  of  1'hotius  and  the  philo- 
jeo,  in  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
Tner  days.      Science,  by  these  emlea- 

partially  restored;  but  there,  was  no 


corresponding  restoration  of  literary 
or  elegance.  In  tain,  under  the  sway  of  (lie 
Comnenian  family,  +  did  ilie  erudition  of  I'scllus 
and  Eustnthius,  the.  female  enthusiasm  of  princess 
Anna,  essay  to  fan,  upon  die  altar  of  the  n 
an  expiring  flame.  Occasional,  desultory  ullbrts 
could  not  stay  the  death  of  arts  and  empire  in 
the  east  of  Europe.  In  each  the  vital  principle 
lind  disappeared  long  before  the  sword  of  the 
Turkish  conqueror  inflicted  a  final  blow. 

I       Latin  literature  experienced  a  destiny  not  less 

[  deplorable.      When  province  after  province  of 
the     Human    dominions     was    overrun    by    the 

<  northern  hordes ;  when  the  imperial  schools  were 

.  suppressed  ;  when  the  monuments 
genius  were  eagerly  destroyed  ;  minds  already 
enfeebled,  and  a  language  already  debased, 
could  not  be  expected  to  contend  successfully 
against  so  many  adverse  eimuustnnc.es.  Aban- 
doned, for  the  most  part,  to  those  of  the  priestly 
profession,  Latin  composition  was  thenceforth 
no  longer  cultivated  in  a  refined  and  liberal 
spirit.  During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
it  degenerated  into  the  rudeness  of  the  monkish 
style,  full  of  barbarous  words  and  grammatical 
errors.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the 
care  bestowed  by  Charlemagne  upon  the  details 
of  education  produced  some  purifying  effect 
upon  the  writings  of  the  cloister;  that  the  tenth 
century  was  distinguished  by  increased  zeal  in 
the  task  of  transcribing  the  classical  authors, 
which  was  not  unattended  by  good  results;  and 
that,  in  the  eleventh,  the  Latin  works  of  the 
Normans  display  traces,  if  not  of  high  polish,  at 
least  of  masculine  force  and  freedom.  But 
neither  then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  date,  did 
there  appear  a  specimen  of  prose  or  poetry,  in 
the  Roman  tongue,  eminent  enough  to  be  noticed 
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in  a  sketch  that  ran  totirh  upon  only  the  mosl  pro- 
miiient  and  attractive  points  of  literary  history. 

Kven,  therefore,  as  regards  the  middle  ape,  it 
seems  a  mere  abuse,  of  terms  to  talk  of  a  double 
literature.  There  was  certainly  a  double  em- 
ployment of  language;  the.  corrupted  Latin 
being  appropriate!  to  one  class  of  compositions, 
the  vernacular  dialect*  of  Northern  Kurope  to 
another.  Latin  wan  the  repository-  of  such  sys- 
tematic knowledge  an  the  times  could  boast;  it 
was  used  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  in  the 
chronicles  that  supplied  the  place  of  history ;  in 
the  very  songs  of  the  soldiery  of  the  southern 
countries,  some  of  which  still  rank  amid  the  most 
curious  relics  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
Hut  it  was  not  the  vehicle  of  any  great  produc- 
tions, Htaui)Kkd  with  true  genius,  and  deeply 
impressing  the  mind  of  posterity.  Still,  genius 
was  not  altogether  sunk  and  lost  in  every  part  of 
Kurope.  There  were  yet  sundry  emanations  of 
it,  conceived  iu  a  national  vein,  and  expressed 
in  national  tongues  of  great  antiquity.  For 
these  we  must  look  to  the  North  :  a  region 
which  not  only  sent  out  its  daring  tribes  to 
change  the  aspect  of  civil  life,  but  which  fur- 
nished, moreover,  a  fresh  source  of  men  til  in- 
spiration, destined  at  last  to  work  together  with 
the  recovered  influence  of  the  classic  spirit,  and 
other  prolific  causes,  iu  giving  birth  to  the  best 
portion  of  modern  literature. 

It  is  very-  easy  for  historical  and  literary  in- 
quirers to  treat  with  contempt  the  intellectual 
achievements  of  our  Celtic  and  Teutonic  ances- 
tors. Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  those  proofs 
of  a  primitive  relationship  Iwtween  them  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  which  are  drawn  from  the 
affinities  of  language  and  of  popular  supersti- 
tions, may  be  strengthened  by  lively  evidence 
that  each  people  underwent  the  same  process  in 
lirst  developing  the  mental  faculties.  Unfa- 
vourable circumstances  long  interfered  with  the 
regular  growth  and  establishment  of  literature 
among  the  northern  nations:  but  the  grand  ele- 
mentary step  towards  a  complete  literature  was 
very  earh  attained  by  their  independent  efforts. 
Impulses,  similar  to  those  which  awoke  the 
Grecian  lyre,  operated  with  equal  energy  upon 
ihe  natives  of  a  less  genial  clime;  and  the 
poetry,  thus  called  out  from  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart,  was  kindred  in  its  character,  as 
well  as  in  its  causes,  with  that,  to  whose  first 
fruit--*,  as  far  as  their  quality  has  been  ascertained, 
we  ma\.  without  injustice,  compare  it. 

At  tin*  memorable  e|Nich  of  the  overthrow  of 
thf  Human  dominion  in  the  West,*  the  seats  of 


the  Teutonic  nice  extended  from  the  bank*  of  the 
K hi ne  and  the  Danube  to  the  rork -bound  rotm 
of  Norwav.  The  victorious  emigrant*  who  «r. 
cupied  the  southern  provinces  of  Kurope  speedily 
lost  their  own  forms  of  speech,  which  m 
broken  down,  together  with  those  nf  the  rs*. 
quished,  into  a  jargon  unfit  for  composites. 
Hut  iu  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  where  nVssi 
language  retained  its  purity,  that  specif  of  star, 
which  all  we  know  of  the  stair  of 
those  districts  at  that  time,  and  all  we  am 
from  the  analogies  of  history,  prepare  m  la  Its* 
for,  continued  to  flourish.  There,  Irani  n» 
most  distant  era,  which  l^atin  t  pens  haw  •>- 
scrilied,  the  favourite  attendants  of  chiefi  mi 
kings  were  those  celebrated  IIabm  who  pp> 
served,  in  their  traditionary  strains,  the  meamy 
of  great  events,  the  praises  of  the  rods,  mi 
glory  of  warriors,  the  laws  and  nisi  nam  of 
countrymen.  Entrusted,  for  the  most 
the  Grecian  heroic  minstrelsy,  to  oral 
and  seldom  committed  to  writing,  it  was  i 
the  propitious  reign  of  Charlemagne 
respect  also  sharing  the  fortune  of  the  c 
viving  Greek  poems— thece 
collected,  and,  as  he  hoped,  seiured  fr 
hazard.  Hut,  alas !  not  a  fragment  of  as)  t 
tion  has  survived  the  active  persecutes*  of 
bigoted  successor,  or  the  slower  ravages  of 
The  loss  thus  occasioned  ran  hardly  be  Ism 
lamented ;  since,  though  some  original  km 
the  eighth  century  perhaps  exist,  we  auy  hi 
that  the  researches  of  Charlemagne  am 
learned  assistants  remounted  to  a  Car  I 
and  accumulated  a  mass  of  valuable 
That,  even  at  a  very  high  dale,  the 
poetry  displayed  considerable  nrrUsaet 
structure  and  expression,  may  be  i 

the  formed  and  regular  prose  of  L  Ipmiat, 
Gothic  translation  of  the  suiptims         « 
the  state  of  the  tongue  in  the  three  bona 
eightieth  year  after  Christ     But  of        | 
tone  and  tenor  of  that  poetr 
tions   from   other   interesting   do 

N 1 B KLD  N a  RN  -LI KO    (  \jB$   of  the    SM 

IIeldbh  bl-cm  {Book  of  IUrot9\ 
former,  may  be  marked  as  the  II 
of  Germany.     The  I  jay  of 
epic  of  the  most  rich,  bold,  n 

Though  recast,  probably  by  Henry 
about  the  clos.»  of  the  twelfth 
mitted  to  us  in  the  altered  form  which  n 
upon    it,    yet    through    all 
changes  of  diction,  the  original 
clearly  discerned.     The  scene,  laid  f 
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tly  ob  the  harden  of  Austria  and 
«gs  to  the  age  of  Attila ;  *  and  the 
kw  stormy  days  is  drawn  with  too 
1  knowledge  to  allow  of  our  fixing 
>  real  author  much  lower  than  the 
n.  It  is  a  tale  of  impassioned  love, 
eiry,  of  joy  and  woe,  of  glory  and 
tie  at  once  for  the  variety  of  its 
for  the  unity  of  it*  plan.  If  inferior 
nent  of  its  action,  and  the  vividness 
itation,  to  the  work*  of  Homer,  of 
lie  production,  of  any  country  or 
the  same  bo  affirmed  ? 
of  hoot*  seems  to  have  been 
f  the  hands  of  the  tame  Henry  of 
ih-esdy  mentioned,  and  by  those  of 
m  temporary,  Wolfram  of  Eschen- 
gh  made  up  of  an  assemblage,  in 
f  different  knightly  legends,  the 
aid  national  songs,  it  yet  possesses 
it  in  the  person  of  the  principal 
of  Bern,  another  name  for  the  great 
fie  whole  abounds  in  strokes  of 
■o  and  the  wonderful,  and  speaks 
vivacious  and  exhaustless  fancy  of 
rds.  After  exploring  these  monu- 
x  ability,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
•  honour  in  which  they  were  held, 
e  with  which  their  hearers  were 
»  sparkling  eyes,  the  irrepressible 
ire  represented  as  attending  their 
t  show  not  more  plainly  the  sen- 
■  audience  than  the  magic  or  the 

Lingui.-hed,  .-mil  equally  worthy  of 
ere  the  Sc.ilus  of  Scandiiin 
hese  famous  poets  were  as  full  of 
ieir  poetry.  Ever  in  the  train  of 
illaiu  adventurers,  in  "nr  or  peace, 
and,  they  chanted  their  rhyme  less 
ular'c  and  encouragement  of  heroes, 
ption  of  ,1  fen  hymns  to  ihe  gods. 
ii!T»  or  Sagas  seem  to  have  been 
rical  import.  Such  were  the  themes 
hem  at  those  festive  entertainments, 
pleasures  of  the  banqueting  trilie 
il  incomplete  without  some  poetical 
r  own  exploits,  or  to  the  fame  of 
s.  In  the  Icelandic  Kno*,  Imw- 
lest  monument  of  this  species  of 
ihe  theological  element  of  their 
«ed  out  in  Ihe  most  picton'smic  and 
ds,  is  predonihiaiit.       In  ihe   latter 


parti  of  that  singular  work,  there  are  gome  traces 
'f  an  acquaintance  with  classical  mythology,  and 
titli  the  Christian  doctrines :  but  in  Ihe  earlier 
portion  of  it  we  find  the  unmixed  spirit  of  the 
onir:  creed ;  a  spirit  naturally  fostered  hy 
nose  of  Scandinavia,  since  in  that  region 
heathenism  longed  lingered,  and  most  reluctantly 
gate  way.  to  Christianity.  The  conversion  of  its 
inhabitants  was  not  fully  achieved  until  the  tenth 
century  :  the  Edda  appears  to  have  received  its 
present  shape  between  the  ninth,  when  the  Nor- 
wegians, disgusted  with  Ihe  tyranny  of  Harold 
Fairhnir,  first  established  themselves  in  Iceland, 
and  the  thirteenth,  during  which  Icelandic  free- 
iloni  expired.  But  hi  this  instance,  as  in  that  of 
the  poems  before  noticed,  the  substance  of  very 
ancient  lays  has  evidently  been  preserved  under 
some  external  alterations. 

Such  was  the  poetical  elate  ;  that  is,  such,  in 
one  of  the  highest  modes  by  which  intellect 
reveals  itself,  was  the  intellectual  state  of 
Europe ;    down    to    the   age    of   Charlemagne. 

While  in  the  once  lai is  seals  of  arts  and  arms 

scarcely  a  ray  of  native  genius  or  courage  was 
visible,  the  light  of  the  human  mind  still  burned 
in  lands,  whose  barbarism  had  furnished  matter 
for  many  a  sarcastic  stroke  of  classical  pens. 

The  character  of  Ciuhlxmio-ie,]:  with  whatever 
vices  it  might  be  stained,  had  two  rare  and  excel- 
lent qualities:  in  spite  of  a  youth  and  manhood 
spent  in  warfare,  plain  Tor  ihe  encouragement  of 
letters  divided  bis  mind  with  those  of  conquest 
and  dominion ;  and  his  reverence  for  exact  and 
recondite  learning  did  not  degenerate  into  a 
pedantic  hatred  of  all  that  was  indigenous  and 
popular.  While  he  established  schools,  filled  his 
court  with  men  of  erudition,  and  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  science,  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  true  though  homely  lustre  of  Teutonic  genius. 
He  gathered,  as  has  been  previously  staled, 
partly  from  extant  manuscripts,  and  partly  from 
oral  recitation,  the  songs  of  the  primitive  bards  ; 
and  bestowed  great  pains  upon  (he  improvement  of 
his  vernacular  dialect.  The  consequences  of  this 
patriotic  and  enlightened  patronage  extended,  in 
the  face  of  opposition,  into  succeeding  reigns, 
and  kept  up  the  genuine  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  One  portion,  indeed,  of  the  old  poetry, 
the  strictly  mythological  portion,  had  fallen, 
centuries  before,  together  with  the  ltuuic  charac- 
ters mid  the  superstitious  riles  in  which  they  were 
employed ,  beneath  the  spread  of  Christianity  ;  bill 
the  half-historical,  heroic  verse  retained  its  charm 
and  its  popularity  even  after  the  epoch  of  Charle- 
magne.    The  people  slill  delighted  in  talcs  of 
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wood  ami  wild,  of  blood  and  battle,  of  love  ami 
wassailing.  These  neither  the  rivalry  of  the 
monks,  nor  the  ban  of  the  church,  were  able  to 
suppress  in  favour  of  moral  rhapsodies  and 
versions  of  Scripture.  The  gospel  -translations 
of  Oithrikd  *  were  not,  we  may  believe,  so  often 
on  contemporary  lips  as  the  grand  triumphal 
hymn,  pregnant  with  lyric  fire,  that  commemo- 
rate* the  overthrow  of  the  Normans  by  Louis  the 
Third,  f 

A  foreign  writer,  with  praiseworthy  liberality, 
has  pronounced  the  merits  of  Charlemagne,  great 
as  they  were,  inferior  to  those  of  Alfred. |  That 
illustrious  prince  was  himself  a  scholar  of  no 
mean  attainments ,  and  an  author,  whose  labours 
improved  and  enriched  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect ; 
one  of  the  finest  and  purest  forms  of  Teutonic 
speech.  His  animating  example  and  fostering 
cares  had  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  his 
contemporaries;  and  but  for  the  subsequent 
troubles  of  England,  and  the  incessant  terrors  of 
Danish  invasion,  might  have  caused  so  ample  a 
development  of  men  til  powers  as  would  have 
created  an  early  and  complete  Knglish  literature. 
Even  amid  the  agitating  events  of  those  turbulent 
times  which  followed  his  death,  the  voice  of  song 
at  least  wad  not  silenced.  How  much  of  epic 
inspiration,  as  well  as  of  national  pride,  still 
lives  in  the  Saxon  poem  on  the  victory  of  Athel- 
stan!§  Hy  appealing  to  further  evidence,  and 
especially  by  turning  once  more  to  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  state  of  Iceland,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Scandinavian  territories,  it  would  be  easv  to 
make  out  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  genius  of  the 
middle  ages  at  their  close ;  but  the  appearance 
of  new  languages,  and  the  fresh  dawn  of  intellect 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  now  invite  our  attention 
to  a  wider  and  more  fruitful  field  of  observation. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  confusion 
and  debasement  of  language,  produced  by  the 
torrent  of  immigration  from  the.  North,  iu  those 
Southern  countries  over  which  it  passed.  Where 
the  medium  of  thought  was  so  corrupted,  and 
while  the  virulence  of  the  corruption  endured, 
there  could  Ire  no  vernacular  literature.  But, 
force  and  activity  of  mind  having  been  original 
attributes  of  the  conquering  race,  and  recollec- 
tions of  pristine  glory  still  lingering  among  the 
conquered,  it  was  to  Ik»  expected  that  regularity 
and  harmony  of  speech  would  ultimately  reap- 
|»ear  even  out  of  the  concussion  of  discordant 
elements.  And  thus,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
order  in  new  and  various  shapes  arose  from  pre- 
vious confusion  :  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  tongues 
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were  blended  together  upon  a  prinrip 
promise;  and  hence  proceeded  all 
dialects  of  Modern  Kurope.  Over 
from  Portugal  to  Italy,  the  Latin  el< 
vailed :  but  even  where  Teutonic  ma 
and  main  ingredient :  in  the  Knglish, 
purer  and  more  primitive  (ierman :  the 
so  considerable  an  infusion  of  Koa 
that  these  also  might  fairly  be  class* 
Komaiiic  languages.  Among  those,  I 
which  that  name  is  generally  given; 
cal,  the  French,  the  Italian,  the  Spaai 
Portuguese ;  the  traces  of  a  conn 
notwithstanding  some  curious  diversi 
formation  of  vocables  from  the  Latin 
much  more  deeply  and  indelibly  mi 
these  five,  so  closely  related :  and  u 
two,  which  way  be  viewed  apart  from 
that  is  prominent  and  precious  in  mm 
belongs.  The  birth  of  some  of  these 
of  the  Provencal,  which  having  been 
Aries  during  the  reign  of  king  Boson. 
the  rest  in  antiquity  :  and  of  the  b'r* 
took  its  rise  in  the  court  of  William  Los 
son  of  the  Norman  duke  Hollo :  falls 
limits  of  the  middle  age :  but  it  is  m 
eleventh  century  that  their  progrea 
identified  with  the  history  of  literature 

With  the  earliest  years  of  this  rem 
began  to  unfold  themselves,  which  i 
relations  of  society  in  Europe,  and,  a 
sary  consequence,  the  tone  of  her 
duct  ions.  Hitherto  circumstances  I 
forbidden  the  development  of  mon 
poetical  faculty  in  certain  popular  fori 
had  l>cen  no  elegant  repose  ;  no  mid* 
freedom ;  no  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
the  independence  and  industry  of 
classes,  which  have  since  generate! 
mental  power,  were  things  scarcely  k 
chieftain,  the  vassal,  and  the  slave 
characters  which  stood  out  in  highest 
determined  the  aspect  of  civil  life. 

At  last,  through  that  tendency,  so  i 
in  human  affairs,  of  enormous  evils  to 
own  cure,  the  social 
some  appearances    of 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  ele 
this  process  was   in   operation;   ami 
Kurope  was  then  in  a  stale  of 
results  became  more  evident  in  the  cv 
next  two  hundred  yean,  yet       •  very  « 
nient  of  the  great  change  is  si       ie 
to  constitute  a  new  era.     It 
gradual   abolition   of  personal 
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i  tare*  successive  centuries,  began. 
■rose.  The  rights  of  cities,  and 
n  -  spirit,  growing  out 
Irove  men  to  combine  for  mutual 
ih-tfi  to  a  species  of  steady  inter- 
them,  which  led  to  immediate 
,f  language  and  idiom.  Then  also 
y  adhering  to  its  original  purpose, 
its  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles, 
and  refine  their  manners.  From 
first  crusade*  down  to  the  close 
century  was  the  golden  ago  of 
principal  thrones  of  Europe  were 
or  foremost  knights.  The  East 
it  of  union  for  the  ardent  and 
tires  of  many  different  countries ; 
*  rivalry  carried  to  a  high  pitch 
of  generous  sentiments  and  the 
•e  deeds.  The  feeling  of  honour, 
ary  soul  of  chivalry,  waa  never 
And  the  crusades  themselves, 
i  by  their  original  promoters  to 
i  of  superstition  and  retard  the 
human  intellect,  had  to  a  great 
ssite  effect.  By  the  passage  of 
ir  sons  through  Greece  into  Asia 
id  the  ancient  seats  of  art  and 
Gnement,  in  which  all  traces  of 
gn  were  not  yet  obliterated,  the 
>pe  was  roused.  Men's  minds 
h  and  powerful  impulse.  They 
impure,  to  reflect,  to   aspire,  ;:nd 

ire  i  l.-arlv  (he  progress  of  rinidt'rii 
epoch  which  we  have  fixed,  and 
their  gonvr.il  scope  anil  spirit  .it 
and  the  height  of  excellence  to 
rrc.'il  minds  Attained,  it  will  lie 
distribute  onr  juiliji'i't  accordion 
ih]i>  periods.  The  first  will  con i- 
rsc  of  the  new  literature  from  its 
urovntion  of  religion ;  the  second 
u  the  Reformation  to  the  end  of 
century,  or  the  reign  of  Queen 
nd  :  and  the  third  period,  colli- 
de reign  of  that  princess,  will 
j  iho  present  day, 
of  these  periods,  or  of  n  large 
least,  very  opposite  impressions 
;  prejudice  and  the  love  of  theory 


the  love  of  truth,  . 


■  ■  alio 


<■,!  [.. 


f  the 


It  will  I 


literature  and  science,  to  fasten  their  eyes  upon 
the  scholastic  theology,  or  the  metaphysics  of 
the  twelfth  mid  diirlefiil.li  centuries,  and  to  in- 
veigh against  the  speculative  refinements  of  Iho 
one,  or  the  frivolous  subtleties  of  the  other. 
But  it  sceins  monstrous  to  confine  attention  to 
works  of  this  sort,  composed  in  degenerate  Latin, 
while,  at  die  same  points  of  tinie,  the  natural  and 
healthy  produce  of  genius,  excited  by  all  the 
causes  that  have  been  above  enumerated,  and 
breathing  the  accents  of  vernacular  dialects 
which   had  at   last    arisen,    presents    a    prospect 

equally    real,    anil    infinitely    re    pleasing  to 

contemplate. 

As  of  these  dialects  the  Provencal  was  the 
earliest  formed,  bo  in  the  age  with  which  we  are 
Bxm  concerned,  the  I'rovencal  poetry  took  pre- 
cedence of  all  oilier  kinds  of  literature.  It  was 
the  most  rapidly  developed,  ami  the  most  widely 
diffused  ;  spreading  from  the  extremities  of  Spain 
to  those  of  Italy,  and  iserviiig  fur  a  model  to  the 
poets  of  other  lands  and  tongues ;  eren  to  diose 
of  die  North.  The  language,  in  which  it  was 
composed,  wns  spoken  in  all  the  provinces  of 
France  south  of  the  Loire ;  a  regiou  that  had 
been  subject  to  several  of  Hie  successors  of 
Charlemagne,  but  had,  in  Mil,  gained  the  rank 

i  independent  kingdom,  and  enjoyed  its  in- 
dependence for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
At  the  close  of  that  period,  Provence  was  joined 
tn  a  portion  of  Spain,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Itiiyumtid  Ilerenger.t  count  of  Barcelona:  but 
as  the  Calaloitian  dialect  was  closely  allied  to 
the  I'rovencal,  this  junction,  instead  of  distract- 
ing the  minds  of  the  united  people,  only  impressed 
them  with  a  fresh  movement.  The  Catalonians 
kail  exercised  their  faculties  in  the  pursuits  of 
roniinerce  and  of  war:  lliey  had  enlarged  their 
knowledge  and  polished  their  taste  by  familiar 

course   with   the    Moors   of  the   peninsula. 
The  Arabian  poets,  and  writers  of  history,   who 
dien  to  be   found  at  every  petty  Spanish 
court,   were  brought   by   (he  reign   of   Herenger 

•oiitact  with  his  French  subjects.      And  thus 
East   anil    West   at    once,    partly    through 

s  of  the  Crusaders,  partly  through  means  of 
the  Moors,  the  fictions  and  modes  of  composi- 

belonging  to  Arabia  and  Persia,  began  to 

influence   the   progress   of    letters   in    Europe. 

Here,  therefore,  seems  the  proper  place  to  say 

few  words  concerning  both  these  branches  of 

I 'mil  the  middle  of  the  sevendi  century  after 
Jhrist,  the  Aruihh*  peninsula,  cut  oft'  by  its 
osition  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  having 
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few  commercial  relations  with  other  countries, 
could  boast  of  little  intellectual  culture.  Dur- 
ing those  times  of  th»'ir  ignorance,  as  the  Arabs 
themselves  have  named  the  ages  before  Mahomet, 
there  was,  however,  anion*;  them  that  species  ami 
degree  of  original  power  which  irrepressibly 
breaks  forth  in  song.  And  artless  as  their  poetry 
was ;  made  up  of  successive  pictures  in  the  order 
in  which  they  might  strike  the  imagination,  with 
no  heed  of  system  or  regular  arrangement;  still 
those  rude  rhymes  were  so  highly  loved  and 
valued  by  the  people,  that  the  great  Impostor 
never  felt  sure  of  the  triumph  of  his  doctrines 
till  the  character  of  poet  as  well  as  prophet  was 
conceded  to  him  by  contemporary  criticism. 
About  one  hundred  years  before  his  appearance 
means  had  been  adopted  to  invest  with  more  than 
their  primitive  pomp  and  circumstance  the  strains, 
which  from  an  immemorial  date  had  formed  the 
delight  of  his  countrymen.  Full  of  martial  tire, 
they  had  long  thrilled  the  bosoms  of  the  desert 
tribes;  rich  in  amorous  sentiment,  which  is  not, 
like  the  former  feeling,  an  uniform  ingredient  of 
early  and  unpolished  poetry,  they  had  long  been 
dear  to  the  natives  of  a  burning  climate ;  long 
had  they  amused  and  recreated  the  weary  pilgrims 
who  thronged  to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca ;  but  the 
appointment  of  a  set  place  for  the  competitions 
of  the  bards,  and  the  custom  of  suspending  the 
successful  poems  on  the  doors  of  the  Caaba,  can- 
not be  traced  further  back  than  the  l>egi  lining  of 
the  sixth  century .  The  oldest  productions  of  this 
class  which  have  reached  us  have  no  claim  to  a 
higher  antiquity. 

Vet  what  an  untainted  freshness,  what  an  union 
of  strength  and  pastoral  simplicity,  such  as  we 
expect  to  be  breathed  from  the  soul  of  a  warrior- 
shepherd,  do  these  specimens  of  Kastern  poetry 
exhibit!  True,  there  is  great  sameness  in  their 
introductory  parts,  in  the  passages  descriptive  of 
scenery ,  and  in  the  allusions  to  a  circle  of  objects 
and  ideas,  which  circumstances  made  unavoidably 
narrow.  Hut,  with  thus  much  of  confessed  uni- 
formity, how  striking  a  variety  is  there  in  the 
rharacters  of  the  different  poets ;  from  the  mel- 
lowed wisdom  of  Zoheir,*  from  the  tine  struggle 
between  passion  and  heroism  in  the  bosom  of 
Autara,  to  the  tenderness  of  Lehid,  or  the  ready 
guile  that  aids,  without  allaying,  the  impetuosity 
of  Amriolkais!  Their  compositions  may  not 
belong  to  any  regular  division  of  the  art,  (unless 
the  limits  of  lyric  poetry  be  deemed  wide  enough 
to  admit  them),  but  who  will  deny  the  praise  of 
beauty  to  that  exquisite,  however  irregular,  mix- 
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ture  of  martial  audacity,  with  elegu 
anil  the  richest  glow  of  voluptuous 
The  Mo  all  ax  at,  as  the  seven  rita 
made  known  to  KnglUh  readers  by  t 
of  Sir  William  J  one-*,  are  named  ;  m 
the  more  ancient  verses  in  the  Ha 
anthologies;  force  us  to  entertain 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  thr  Arabian  I 
the  epoch  of  the  IVophet. 

Then  came  the  Koran  :$  so  far  poetii 
that  the  principle  of  rhyme  is  dim-en 
several  chapters :  so  far  poetry  in  suJm 
some  passages  of  genuine  sublimity  aj 
much  flatness  and  poverty  of  concept! 
far  important  iu  the  history  of  Arab 
that  when  the  scattered  leaves  were  n 
Abubeker,  the  successor  of  Mahomet, 
wards  revised  by  the  caliph  (Hhm. 
thirtieth  year  of  the  Ilegira,  they  nxi 
the  classic  language  of  the  Arabs,  a 
their  standard  in  style  as  well  as  i 
Hut  though  the  work  in  itself  possess* 
degree  of  literary  merit,  the  first  et 
new  faith  which  it  inculcated  was  to  n 
love  of  art  and  science  in  a  flame  a 
enthusiasm.  For  one  hundred  and 
after  the  Ilegira,  the  Arab*  were  11 
cupied  about  schemes  anil  feats  of  rut 
fruits  of  which  were  a  dominion  streti 
the  borders  of  Tartary  and  India  to 
the  Atlantic.  Little  room  was  there  t 
or  the  encouragement  of  letters  amid 
of  warlike  plans  and  operations.  At 
ever,  the  Abassides  were  esiihlisfci 
caliphate, J  and  brought  in  their  tram 
of  learning  and  philosophy.  Kspe» 
the  reign  of  Al-Mamoi*  |  we  must  dj 
glory  of  Hagilad.  His  court  was  nrar 
brilliant  academy  than  the  centre  of 
empire.  Then  was  the  great  day  of  I 
commentators,  doctors,  and  profess 
zeal  that  adorned  the  throne  sprw 
its  dependencies :  pervading  and  ei 
Kgypt  and  Morocco,  until  H  reach* 
acme  of  its  Iteneficent  influence  in  !*■ 
Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada  cssj 
palm  of  merit.  Then,  too,  tko  h 
and  the  metaphysical  sciences  i  > 
cultivated,  poetry  and  rhetoric  were  i 
into  the  shade.  I  hi  the  refinement  of 
and  on  every  other  aid  and  apptii 
fascinating  arts,  the  most  ui 
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1  almost  incalculable  Lost  of  nam 
to  attest  the  richness  of  the  Ara- 
i,  and  above  all  of  the  Spanish 
An  late  as  the  fourteenth  century 
Uy  died  away,  bet  in  the  eleventh, 
«t  nearly  connected  with  our  pr 
its  beauty  and  rigour  were  at  the 
L 

ing  on  the  side  of  extiavagan 
even  the  cultivated  poetry  of  t  ■ 
if  a  highly  original  vein.     While 
dug   lessons   in  science   from  t  ■ 
sophy,  the  Greek  poets  as  well  as 
toriana  remained  unknown  or  a 
a.     The  praise  of  equal  originality 
tot  due  to  another  department  of 
tire  works;  those  picturesque  ai. 
,  allied  to  poetry  in  some  of  its 
attributes,   one  body   of  which, 
wible  to  the  majority  of  European 
n  translation,  still  occupies  a  com- 
>  in  literature.    Yet,  admitting  th 
■y  hare  rightly  derived  much  of 
collection  from  Persian  01  Indian 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ara 
at  patrons  and  promoters  of  t 
on  to  which  it  belongs.     As  soon 
,  all  of  the  natives  of  Arabia,  m 
thiuiasm  with  which  they  were  wont 
applaud  the  art  of  narration.    From 
rit  was  caught  by  the  Crusader 
itself,  together  with  the  spirit  .if 
ry,  into   the   compos itioiia   of  the 
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1  of  tin-  principal  leg-ends 
n  Europe, 

of  I'kksu,  likewise,  was  brought 
<  mil  as  by  a  circuitous  channel, 
litli  the  European  mind.  In  that 
g  the  times  of  the  -Maui,  there  had 
iiu'ii'iit  literature,  .-nine  fra^uici  is 
ived  their   fall.      The  .Magi  thei.,- 
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Iahoiuet.ui  conquest,*  when  poll 
ions  led  to  tin-  suppression  of  their 
'ter  a  tedious  interval,  the  .real ion 
rsian  dialect  brought  with  it  t 
■.!  polite  learning.  In  history,  ami 
nently  in  poetry,  successful  ctlor- 
*o  lale  as  in  the  thirteenth  ceutiin 
ind  the  liose-garilen  of  S«di  coin> 
gled  flowers  of  narrative,  gnomic, 
ig;  so  late  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
me  mysteries  uere  couched  hv  ti«.- 
ider  the  allegorical  praises  of  Iiim' 


and  wine.  Here,  however,  us  in  the  history  of 
Arabian  letters,  the  epoch  of  perfection  nearly 
coincides  with  the  dawn  of  the  Provencal  min- 
strelsy. At  that  era  Ferdusi  f  poured  forth  a 
hundred  and  twciil}  thi.usand  verses  to  the  fame 
of  his  country's  hemes,  and  deserved  hy  their 
excellence  to  be  styled  the  Persian  Homer. 


To  look  back  c 

to  the  old  literature  of  Persia  would  serve  the 
single  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  its  origin 
and  growth  were  similar  to  those  of  Grecian 
poetry,  as  already  described.  But  Ferdusi  has 
a  thousand  claims  on  our 'attention.  His  bold 
epic  diction ;  the  beautiful  fancy  with  which  he 
idealized  traditionary  tales  of  kings  and  warriors; 
have  been  felt  in  their  vivifying  influence  upon 
many  European  productions  :  and,  if  some  cor- 
responding notions,  and  ionic  kindred  supersti- 
tions already  existed  in  the  West,  they  took  at 
least  a  warmer  colouring  from  the  splendours  of 
his  oriental  imagery. 

Among  the  embellishments  borrowed  by  Pao- 
vasg*L  poetry  from  the  Arabs  was  rhyme,  an 
ornament  as  essential  to  Arabian  verse  as  al- 
literatiou  was  to  that  of  the  Northern  tribes  ; 
and  which  its  adopters  strove  to  vary  with  the 
most  sportive  prodigality.  From  the  same 
source,  likewise,  were  derived  many  glowing 
maxima  of  chivalry,  that  great  virtue  of  the  gal- 
lant Moors;  and  many  aspirations  of  romantic 
love.  For  in  the  troubadowt,  as  in  their 
Eastern  masters,  the  traits  »f  the  amorous  and 
of  the  martial  character  werelilended.  If  strokes 
of  satire  anil  political  allusions  iiere  allowed  to 
mingle  with  some  of  their  kinds  of  composition, 
still  in  all  those  kinds,  their  single  lays  and  their 
am.ebaean  dialogues,  their  sirventrs  and  their 
teiuoiis.  or  whatever  else  thoy  might  be  called, 
war  am)  love  were;  evermore  the  key-notes  of 
the  strain.  Hy  the  appellation  of  Courts  of 
hji'i  Here  (host-  assciuTdi.-s  knoun,  in  which  the 
ardour  of  coiilen.iinir  poets  «.is  inflamed  by  the 
presence  of  beaut;  and  the  hope  of  prizes  from 
a  female  band,  liven  this  incitement,  however, 
failed  to  call  forth  any  production  of  surpassing 
merit.  None  rises  high  above  the  level  of  the 
multitudes  around.  It  would  be  needless  to 
number  the  piles  of  manuscripts,  in  which  these 
are  chielly  preserve.! :  or  to  recount  a  long  list 
of  individual  troubadours,  though  it  would  in- 
clude a  name  so  illustrious  as  that  of  the  lion- 
hearted  Richard,  the  hero  of  bis  age,  and  the  idol 
of  Ins  poetical  contemporaries.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Provencal  style  endured,  in  different 
Quarters,  from  the  time  of  William  of  Poitiers  J 
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to  the  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile,*  without! 
greatly  adding  to  the  vigour  and  tenderness  dis- 
play M  in  iu*  earliest  specimens.  The  rage, 
perhapw,  for  joining  the  ranks  of  the  troubadour*, 
hu  too  universal  to  favour  the  real  progress  of 
their  art.  Fashion  rather  than  inspiration  led 
too  many  to  enroll  themselves.  Men  rhymed 
because  they  heard  the  rhymes  of  others :  they 
rhymed  as  a  knightly  accomplishment :  and  the 
Iwht  among  then i,  when  tlieir  natural  vein  was 
exhausted,  were  still  compelled  l>y  rivalry  to 
rhyme  on.  Moreover,  the  principal  seat  of  this 
nit,  tlie  southern  portion  of  France,  was  toru  to 
pieces,  in  tlie  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
l»y  tlie  Albigcusiaii  persecution,  f  At  last  Pro- 
vence itself  fell  into  tlie  possession  of  the  French 
crown.  The  northern  dialect,  technically  dis- 
tinguished as  the  language  of  cmr,$  drove  the 
dialect  of  the  south,  or  the  language  of  or,  from 
it*  position  on  the  field  of  literature. 

The  dialect  of  Northern  Franc r  had  indeed, 
though  sprung  from  the  same  sources  as  tlie 
Provencal,  and  distinguished  from  it  only  by  a 
greater  predominance  of  the  Teutonic  element, 
always  resisted  the  sister  language,  and  rejected, 
with  intolerant  disdain,  those  ameliorations  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  its  more  early  anil 
rapid  culture.  Till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Walloons,  or  French  of  the  north, 
made  use  of  Latin  alone  in  all  works  of  taste  or 
fancy.  The  Normans,  however,  as  one  result  of 
tlieir  successful  invasion, §  communicated  some- 
what of  their  own  nerve  and  liveliness  to  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  their  new  subjects  :  and  in 
Normandy,  or  hj  natives  of  that  province,  the 
lirst  well-known  writings  in  the  Walloon  dialect 
were  produced.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  Hri't  of  Ksuland.  a  rhymed  fable  from 
ancient  legends,  which  appeared  in  1155.  Then, 
under  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,'.'  a  cluster  of 
poet*,  from  the  Norman  town  of  1  tenia y,  and 
other  places,  charmed  the  Parisian  court  with  the 
adventures  of  Alexander,  the  great  Macedonian, 
metamorphosed  into  a  cavalier.  Koyal  and 
noble  patronage  soon  summoned  into  existence 
a  swann  of  versifiers,  who  gradually  ripened  and 
improved  the  French  language :  though  its  pro- 
gress was  not  swift  until  the  full  restoration  of 
cl.i4sic.il  learning  in  Kurope.  Lyric  poetry 
claimed  a  share  of  their  attention  :   so  that  in 
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their  art,  as  well  as  in  their  name,  ike  froesOTf 
of  the  north  were  allied  to  the  soman  11 
dours.     Hut  the  epic  tendency  was 
Mere  songs  and  verses  of  gallantry 
so    popular    with    those,   whom    the 
sought  to  please,  as  stories  of 
merry  tales,  especially  when  grafted  on 
chosen  stork  of  romance,  or  redolent  of  the 
of  the  fairies. 

This  appetite   for  fablos  of   adreatare 
further    inflamed    by    the    inoculation    of 
oriental  taste.     The  very  legends  of  la* 
were  broken  into  rhyme ;  though  the 
never  able  to  imparl  to  them  that  sieges* 
naivete  and  interest  which  some  of  ta*  lay 
ings  attained.   No  wonder  that  France,  as 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  compt 
original  form  to  one  species  of  it,  ami  en 
the  cradle  of  the  ronwncw  of  ckivabyi    ' 
lirst  appeared  in  a  poetical  dress 
primary  estate  at  least,  were  not 
poetical  essence.     Bechada  1 
to  them,  when  in   the  year  II 
exploits   of   Godfrey  and 
earliest  crusade.     But  I  : 

Fendragon,  the  rudiments  of 
found  in  the  above-mentioned 
magician  Merlin ;  and  the  ki 
Table ;  supplied  the  subjects  of 
regular  romances.     The  coort  of  i 
and  his  paladins,  whose  real  kisser] 
liant.  amid  the  darkness  of  the  nodes*  1 
it  readily  afforded  a  nucleus  for  a  east  of  I 
additions,  gave  birth  to  another  class, 
famous  chronicle  of  Tttrpim.  the  j       si 
second  family,  had  been  translate*]  en 
Latin  in  which  it  was  composed.    He 
popularity  of  the  former  of 
the  chosen  scenes  of  its  adreawarea,  i 
plainly  that  though  romantic  lays  w* 
enough  in  other  provinces, 
chinery  might  be  borrowed 
was  the  Normans,  w ho  so  power!       i 
early  French  literature-,  1 

creators  of  this  new  workl  of  1 
it  matters  little,  for  se  01 

whether  their  tint . 
or  in  France.     And. 
absurdity  disfigure  the 
though  there  is  no  great 
in  the  long  chain  of  n  si 

not  onlv  do  the  fairies  el         J 
wild  dance  of  iinidi«te»  eat         ■ 
distortions  of  lire      ■  rise        | 

classical  reader  of 
there  breathes  the  t 
in*  knifktb<»od  anel 
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*»,  on  which  their  whole 


i  is  made 


>  lie  date  of  Tristan,  in  1190,  the  first 
i  written  in  prose,  a  large  portion  of  these 
aas  withdrawn  from  the  domain  of  Terse. 

poetical  form  was  again  adopted  for  a 
led  composition,  allied  to  them  in  nniiie 
than  in  substance,  which  bespeaks  the 
Ihy  of  French  genius,  and  h.is  been  the 
i.f  -OHIO  illustrious  imitators.      Willi; I" 

who  died  in  I  :Jo0,  began  the  Rohisce  or 
me  :  John  of  Meiin,  about  fifty  years 
•Miipleted  it.     This  allegorical  dreani  od 

of  lore,  distinguished  from  the  Visions 
a  some  classic  authors  by  the  nature  of  its 
id  from  the  chivalry -romances  by  its  shape 
able  meaning,  was  received  with  acclama- 
I  .■■.■■:  |  :■!  ■■  and  pleasure.  The  fart  that  it 
•  greeted  has  been  often  adranved  us  a 
if  the  extreme  bad  taste  of  the  times  ;  yet  it 

be  denied  that  amid  all  the  extravagance, 
*cy ,  and  tcdiousncss  of  its  twenty  thousand 
iere  are  both  great  powers  of  luxuriant 
tion,  and  traces  of  tliat  wit,  tluit  invention, 
it  practical  philosophy,  which,  in  com- 
a  with  the  talent  of  narrating,  very  early 
ed  the  French  people,  and  constitute  the 
■tl  of  their  literature. 
Mther  great  branch  of  poetry,  tlio  Normans 

example  to  modem  Europe.  In  their 
either  on  French  or  English  ground,  the  art 
■Minn  once  more  Warmed  into  the  DtUsU. 

the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cenlnry .  tales 
loirue,  grounded  upon  ko  red  ~<il.j--. :-. 
traduced  by  pilgrims  ri-(i;riiin»  from  the 
_and.  In  lai.'i.  Philip  Ih-  Fair  off 'ranee 
n  entertainment,  at  uhirh  dramatised  fa  its 
irables  of  Scripture  ware  mixed  with  satiri- 
rces.  In  I  iiftt),  regular  companies  were 
scd  to  conduct  both  these  species  of 
Jon.  It  is  curious  to  perceive,  in  game 
se  (tens,  a  near  resemblance  lo  the  rise  of 
t  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  e  ha  meter  of 
histories.,  uhit-h  furBidiecl  its  plots,  rathi'r 
Jiythbg  in  the  process  of  its  growth,  gave 
1  character  to  the  romantic  drama,  when 
■red  with  that  of  the  classical  ages. 
in  while   composition   in  prose,  (hough  (he 

that  marred  a  vasl  proportion  of  llieir 
al  works,  mm  even  exceeded  bj  iU  na- 
tions, was  not  abandoned  by  the   French. 

lie  year  130U  Joinyili.E,  by  hid  biography 
Louis,  became  the  founder  of  a  historical 
,  in  which  the   France  of   later  days  has 


wit*. 


red    many     of    her 

h    deserving    praise    for    his    fulness    and 

.",    hi*    style    is    unfornied,    verbose,    ;iml 


intricate':  but,  almost  a  century  later,  Ibe  en- 
thusiastic FroissiRt,*  conceiving  bis  plan  in 
youth,  and  devoting  bis  lifo  to  its  execution, 
croHiieit  the  oilier  merlin  of  bis  captivating 
chronicles  with  a  fluency  and  a  potter  of  paint- 
ing that  reveal,  in  spite  of  frequent  carelessness, 
the  hand  of  a  master. 

During  the  hundred  years  thai  lie  between 
Froissart  and  the  end  of  our  lirst  modern  period. 
French  literature  was  not  entirely  stagnant. 
Vie  may  mark  the  venomous  satires  nf  C'oK- 
HKuiL.t  and  the  flffreealde  memoirs  of  I'mi  ir  ok 
Com  inks.  J  But  mighty  causes  were  now  com- 
ing into  operation,  the  heralds  nf  a  now  era,  and 
whoso  effects  on  the  progress  of  French  letters 
will  hereafter,  in  their  turn,  bo  pointed  out.  At 
present  we  must  go  back  to  take  up  the  literary 
annals  of  other  countries. 

With  the  literature  of  northern  Franco  that  of 
IrtLV  hos  certain  links  of  consanguinity.  The 
Tomance  of  the  rote,  immeasurably  inferior  as  it 
is,  gave  the  hint  for  the  transcendent  vision  of 
Dante.  Boccacio  drew  upon  llir  fabliaux  of  the 
troutores  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  materials.. 
Arii>.-i<>,  and  other  authors  of  the  chivalrous 
epics,  echoed  nhile.  t d'-y  improved  the  tone  of 
the  chivalrous  romances.  Hut  the  lirst  literary 
connexion  of  the  two  nations  arose,  more  natu- 
rally, between  the  Italians,  and  the  poets  of 
I*rovenr;e. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  middle  age,  and 
while  the  Romanic  language  in  Itnly  was  still 
raw  and  fashion les-i,  some  legendary  tales  appear 
to  have  lieen  atti'iiipleil  in  that  dirtied  ;  but  il  bad, 
as  yet,  no  litness  for  rogiibir  composition.  Sub- 
sequently, (lie  constant  intercourse  of  the  Italians 
nidi  tlm  south  of  France,  made  them  an  are  of  the 
graces  of  the  1'rovencnl  tongue,  nnd  masters  of 
its  use.  Thus  put  in  possession  of  an  already 
funned  medium  of  thought,  Ihev  strove  to  emu- 
late the-  Provencal  poetry.  The  troubadours 
welcomed  and  encouraged  the  ardour  of  their 
disciples.  For  tno  centuries,^  the  style  which 
they  hail  created,  continued  popular  in  its  new 
territory ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  Manttian 
Sordkli-O  ;|l  of  him  whom  Dante  honoured,  nod 
in  whom  he  figures  Virgil  as  proud  to  own  a 
fellow -citizen  ami  successor;  illustrates  the 
brightest  point  of  that  period. 

Ity  degrees  tint  proper  Italian,  both  in  Sicily, 
where  songs  were  written  in  it  on  the  Arabian 
ami  I'ruvencal  model,  and  in  Italy  itself,  was 
gaining  form  and  flexibility,  liy  the  very  fer- 
mentations of  its  political  state,  by  the  increase 
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of  trade  and  manufactures,  by  the  growing  pros- 
perity which  these  engendered,  the  Italian  people 
began  to  feel  its  own  strength  and  to  seek  a  vent 
for  it  in  fresh  directions.  The  voire  of  a  few- 
poets  was  heard  in  the  accents  of  their  country  : 
even  prose  was  here  ami  there  essayed.  It 
seemed  possible  that  the  scattered  powers  and 
liannonie8  of  the  language  might  be  condensed, 
in  process  of  time,  into  true  force  and  rhythm ; 
when  at  once,  a  single  individual,  borne  up  by 
the  consciousness  of  irresistible  genius, 

44  At  one  plight  bound  high  over- WpM  all  bound," 

and  raised  his  native  tongue  to  an  eminence  un- 
approached  by  any  contemporary  form  of  speech. 
Dantk  *  produced  the  first  great  work  of  modern 
literature  ;  and  instantly  made  classical  the  ming- 
led nerve  and  melody  of  the  Tuscan  dialect. 

A  portion  of  the  multifarious  studies,  whose 
fruits  are  manifested  in  the  various  and  astonish- 
ing knowledge  of  this  mighty  poet,  was  prosecuted 
at  Paris ;  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  sort  of  mould,  in  which  the  allegorizing  spirit 
of  his  age  might  be  embodied.  But  the  hints  as 
to  externals,  there  or  elsewhere  acquired  by  him ; 
the  tone  of  elevation  and  true  art,  with  which  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  ancients  endowed  him ; 
the  deep  tinge  of  scriptural  sentiment  that  imbued 
his  soul,  breaking  out  hi  more  than  the  typical 
features  of  his  poem  ;  all  these  things,  allowing 
them  their  utmost  influence,  still  leave  him  per- 
fectly original.  The  Divine  Comedy  is  worthy 
of  that  strange  and  compound  title,  derived  from 
the  author's  modesty  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  on  the  other; 
since,  though  not  dramatic,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  equally  foreign  to  the  rest  of 
the  regular  divisions  of  poesy,  and  defies  us  to 
class  tis  well  as  to  imitate  it.  It  is  not  a  mere 
vision :  it  is  not  a  mere  allegory.  The  actual, 
the  visionary,  and  the  symbolical,  are  blent  into 
an  unparalleled  alliance.  Who,  indeed,  shall 
endeavour  to  define  and  class  an  hundred  cantos 
of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  that  give 
shape  and  local  habitation  to  the  unseen,  and 
soar  above  every  other  monument  of  human  in- 
genuity in  the  horrors  and  the  splendours  they 
unfold  ?  Who  shall  reduce  to  one  category  that 
amazing  mixture  of  high  and  low,  of  tragical  and 
1  ud i emus,  of  touching  and  terrific,  of  the  love 
lighted  up  in  the  breast  of  Dante  by  his  immor- 
talized Beatrix,  and  the  madness  that  was  all  his 
okii  ?  What  a  sensation  must  have  been  caused, 
in  those  days,  by  his  learning ;  by  his  religious 
feeling,  meriting   to   be  so  termed,  when  it   is 


obliquely  revealed,  though  too  apt,  in 
direct  assertion,  to   ran  into  fi*rr+  fan 
by  his  audacious  satin* :  by  his  stern  | 
ship,  wielding  infernal  tires  for  the  pw 
of  political  enemies ;  by  the  lurid  gram! 
style,    whose   light  and    darkness  were 
exciting !    The  fourteenth  century,  at  the 
of  which  the  Divine  Comedy  was  written 
ended  before  academical  lectures  were  i 
for  its  elucidation;  and  Hoccarto  hue 
not  disdain  to  be  so  employed.      Heart 
Dante  had  no  genuine  followers  in  poetry 
he  did  not  remain  at  all  times  the  especial 
of  the  Italians ;  the  impression  he  wade  oj 
language  has  been  profound  and  lasting 
Dante  burst  upon  the  world  with  the 
ness  and  the  pomp  of  a  volcano.     In  tl 
of  Petrarch  f  burned  a   gentler  nam 
caught  and  continued,  in  his  own  ton; 
spirit  of  the  love-poeU  of  Provence :  U 
far  higher  genius,  which  has  east  an  und) 
round  the  memory  of  Laura  and  the  fa 
Vaucluse.     He  has   all   the  tenderness 
troubadours,  dashed  indeed  with  much 
affectation,  yet   more    intellectually  « 
and  uttered  with  more  skill  in  romposiut 
the  Italian  language,  even   after  the  i 
Dante,  he  was  a  signal  benefactor. 
and  delicious  harmonies  gave  it  a  more  j 
consistent  polish  ;  the  polish  of  Cicero  I 
gil,  chosen  objects  of  his  worship ;  the  | 
those  classical  ancients,  whom  he  first 
awakened  from  the  sleep  of  ages. « 
thusiasm  for  every  thing  be. 
antiquity,   which   he    laboured    to  d 
Europe,  and  whose  effects  were  speedih 
his  native  land.    How  must  that  > 
filled  and  controlled  the  mind  of  rXrart 
it  caused  him  to  blush  for  his  Italian  pes 
to  rest  his  pretensions  to  renown  npon 
epic  !     Hut,  though  the  university  of  Fri 
senate  of  Rome  crowned  him  for  his  Afn 
the  vernacular  verse,  which  he  despised. 
won  him  a  crown  from  posterity, 
known  only  for  the  sake  of  Petrarch:  J 
himself  is  known  and  honoured  for  tht 

We  cannot  marvel  that 
such  poets  as  Dante  and  Petra     i  overs! 
the  souls  of  men,  and  oppressed  the  r 
Italiau    song   for    more  than  one   gei 
Dante  was  too  lofty  to  be  the  founder  of 
Not  less  few  than  vain  were  the  . 
low  him.     Petrarch,  though  even       se  1 
the  candid  and  elegant  Sismondi*^  most 
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a  his  conceits  ami  his  cold  abstractions 
■<(■■•-.-  that  tin-  perfections  of  his  sty  It 
hard  to  equal  a*  Dante's  sublimity, 
to  present  an  easier  slaiid.ird.  Hence 
le  the  universal  rage  to  imitate  the  ]i 
r«.  His  sonnets  fixed  a  new  shape  of 
oetry :  fatally,  perhaps,  fur  the  lyric 
it  hia  country.  Originality  shrunk  away 
«  constrained  thoughts  ami  vapid 
F  the  «onnett«ere.  For  a  season,  too, 
ept  down  by  a  resuscitated  Mai  for  the 
1  writers.  Much  intellectual  paw 
mi   imitative   endeavours  in  Latin 

*  age  of  Petrarch,  Italian  prose  began 
to  rival  the  graces  of  his  poetry.  A  few 
i  efforts  had  been  innde  ;  a  lew  tales  had 
rails  la  ted  from  the  Frencri  < 
o  *  applied  hie  shining  talents  to  the  same 
■d  in  the  Decameron  furnished  an  eiampti 
y  and  harmony,  of  a  choice  and  richness 
ession,  which  showed  that  the  language 
voted  was  now  fit  for  the  treatment  of 
i: ;  and  which,  among:  other  ce- 
nto the  shade  his  own  poems,  though 
with  the  epic  vein,  and  memorable  for  the 
n  of  a  stanu,  that  was  afterwards  adopted 
be  heroic  verse  of  Italy,  Portugal,  and 

The    criticism    of    later   times    detects 
)esides  those  which  regard  morality, 
ehrated  work ;  some  prolixity  of  uai 
ad    some    careless    verbosity:     but 

liveliness  and  elegance  are  worthy  of 
id  of  Petrarch. 

:«  the  imitators  of  Ilocracin,  Sacckhtti 
pimded  his  novels  upnii  real  events,  aur 
ngs   us   down   to   the   year    MOO,  come* 

In   the  Tuscan  beauties  of  his  model. 


.lo  II 


e  than   glau 


of  a  more  serious  kind.      The   political 

ii  of  Italy,  when  it  bad  once  been  broken 
a  number  of  separate  states,  gave  all 
in  interest  in  public  a  Hhirs  ;  bestoueil  the 

statesmen  on  her  antiquaries  am!  her 
learning;  and  made  history  Mil  object  of 
rem.  So  early  as  the  year  l*2ti'*  Shsku.i 
d  annals  of  Naples  in  the  Neapolitan 
Similar    works    appeared    in    various 

Even  Petrarch  deigned  ,„  employ 
prose  in  a  brief  account  of  popes  and 
s.     Unfortunately,  in  spite  „f  Oris  bc- 

historical  writers  soon  betook  tliem- 
•    the    use   of    Latin,   and   maintained  it 


has  been  already  noticed,  preceded  iu  resur- 
rection in  other  countries.  Her  opulence  and 
liberality  attracted  the  teachers  of  ancient  letters: 
the  munificence  of  her  great  men,  her  Viscontis, 
her  Sforxas,  and  those  princely  merchants  of  the 
Medicean  family,  who  discovered  how  alone 
wealth  could  minister  to  real  glory,  nursed  the 
flame  which  these  teachers  kindled.  Manifold 
and  precious  were  the  ultimate  results  of  this 
sacred  zeal ;  but  its  immediate  cfiect,  no  doubt, 
was  to  retard  the  progress  of  modem  Italian 
literature.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  right  ap- 
plication of  classical  knowledge,  so  inestimable 
when  properly  directed,  was  clearly  discerned, 
the  enlightened  taste  of  Italy  returned,  witJi  fresh 
appetite,  to  the  culture  of  its  own  tongue.  The 
fame  of  JKneas  Sylvius  f  and  other  masters  of 
good  latinity  is  merged  in  that  of  Lorenzo 
Medici, %  the  restorer  of  Italian  song;  of  his 
favourite  Politien,$  who  struck,  though  with 
desultory  hand,  bold  notes  of  both  heroic  and 
dramatic  poetry  ;  of  Pulci  I]  and  the  more 
nent  Boiardo,^[  who  with  all  their  delieieni 
genius  or  of  style,  led  the  way,  in  Italy,  to  that 
renewal  of  the  old  cliivalric  romance,  which  we 
shall  presently  find  productive  of  memorable 
excellence  in  the  great  poeU  of  our  next  period. 
The  kiiidreit  language  of  Sp«in  was  quickened 
to  life  sooner  than  that  of  Italy.  From  the 
termination  of  the  ninth  century,  the  active  and 
incessant  struggles  of  the  Spanish  Christians 
against  the  Moors,  an  well  as  a  contact,  which 
they  could  not  avoid,  with  Arabian  civilization, 
began  to  elicit  sparks  nf  intellectual  energy. 
Little  need  lie  said  nf  the  poems  in  the  Liiuosi- 
nir  nr  ('nlalniiiau  iliafcct  ;  (1i.>ii^)i  to  compose  or 
to  improve  them  was  the  occupation  of  kings 
themselves  :•*  though  they  formed  the  cherished 
iimiseuient  of  I  he  Spanish  nobles  ;  and  expired  not 
until,  in  the  rcijru  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  la  ,+t 
that  haughty  class  was  humbled,  and  the  bustle  (if 
Iraliie  and  business  drowned  the  accents  of  du- 
al ry  and  love.  For  the  Liiuosiuic  dialect,  through 
he  union  of  southern  Spain  and  France  under  the 
muse  of  Ilerenger.  was  merged  in  the  Provencal ; 
mi)  itssubsci]iienL  poetry  en  intitules  a  part  of  the 
'ruvenpal  literature.  Hut,  side  by  side  with  it, 
he  pure  old  (lastiliati  limine  >ia-  likewise  rn-'big 
nto  being.  As  victory  inclined  more  ami  mure 
o  the  Spanish  arms,  it  rapidly  grew  into  a 
'chicle  adequate  to  express  the  pride  and  dignity 
>f  the  prevailing  people,  and  that  enthusiasm  for 
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liberty  which  was  long  their  finest  characteristic. 
The  Castilian  strains  were  of  a  higher  mood  than 
either  the  Provencal  or  the  Limosinic  songs. 
While  they  gave  a  voice  to  amorous  ecstasies, 
their  chief  function  was  the  rehearsal  of  heroic 
deeds.  Above  all  other  relics  of  those  remote 
times,  the  chronicle  of  the  Cid,  however  barbar- 
ous in  point  of  style  and  metre,  must  delight  the 
antiquarian  as  the  oldest  epic  in  a  Romanic 
language,  the  philosopher  as  a  vivid  and  various 
picture  of  human  nature.  It  is,  probably,  not 
less  ancient  than  the  eleventh  century ;  and  it 
reveals  all  the  soul  of  that  chivalrous  age. 
Without  pretension,  it  is  full  of  greatness ;  with- 
out disdaining  a  mixture  of  comic  description, 
it  teems  with  high  sentiment  and  marvellous 
exploits.  And,  though  some  of  its  materials 
wero  perliaps  Arabic ;  and  much  of  its  spirit  is 
necessarily  that  both  of  Moors  and  Spaniards ; 
it  is  nevertheless  a  true  national  image  of  the 
Castilian  race.  Profound  was  the  impression 
made  by  this  poem,  and  by  its  hero,  upon  the 
Spanish  mind  :  still  is  heard  among  the  house- 
hold words  of  Spain  the  name  of  Don  Rodrigo 
de  flivar. 

Time  rolled  on  :  Alkomso  the  wise,*  chemist, 
astronomer,  and  poet,  while  he  wrote  some  can- 
ticles in  the  Gallician  dialect,  lavished  his  chief 
care  on  the  amelioration  of  that  of  Castile,  and 
even  tried  to  tune  it  to  a  philosophic  key :  but 
the  Cid  was  not  forgotten.  That  portion  of  his 
story,  which  is  commemorated  in  the  ancient 
epic,  together  with  his  previous  and  subsequent 
adventures,  proved  the  parents  of  a  numerous 
family  of  romantic  ballads,  all  glowing  with 
heroic  ardour.  This  fact  should  l>e  noted  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  critical  question  as  to  the  coin- 
position  of  the  Iliad  ;f  and  gladly  do  we  draw, 
from  a  work  so  Homeric  in  its  best  qualities,  any 
argument  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Homer. 
It  may  be  merely  by  accident  that  the  great  poem 
of  the  Cid,  m  it  has  reached  us,  is  confined,  like 
the  Iliad,  to  a  brilliant  segment  of  its  hero's 
history ;  but  it  is  of  infinite  moment  to  observe 
how  much  its  being  the  exact  reverse  of  a  com- 
pilation out  of  shorter  scparato  lays  makes 
against  the  theory  that  the  Iliad  was  so  com- 
piled. 

The  literature  of  Spain,  throughout  the  thir- 
teenth century,  has  nothing  worth  recording 
except  its  ballads.  In  prose,  the  symptoms  of 
rusticity  were  not  mitigated  until  the  next  age 
began.  Alfonso  the  wise  reaped  no  good  fruits 
frori  his  endeavour*  to  promote  historical  com- 
l»tnilion.     Hut  the   prince   Ji:ur    Manuel,  who 
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died  in  13o*,  exhibits  some  grace  in  iht  tan*. 
nine  novels,  of  which  his  CotaU  Utcwwr  rmtmmu. 
Lopes  de  Ayala$  translated  Livy  into  Casuliaa-. 
and  essayed,  without  much  turr***.  to  \-\itmm 
him  in  his  own  chronicles.     Kksjiaxdo  ds  Prv- 
uak,   eighty   years  afterwards, 
tiuguished   by  a  more  ripe  and  man!) 
of  writing  Spanish  history  ;  bat  in  the 
of  fiction,   a   contemporary   of    Juan 
named  Vasco  Lobkiiia,$  produced  m   powttfcl 
sensation  by   four  books  of  AmadU  de  GmL 
Whether  or  not    the    germ  of    this    rsnuamd 
romance,  on  which  even  Cervantes  has  merry .| 
were  borrowed  from  France,  there  is  do  dosU  ef 
the  greedy  acceptance  it  met  with  from  ail 
of  Spaniards,  and  its  instantaneous  effect 
their  taste.     The  spirit  of  those  French  m 
with  which,  whatever  its  precise  origin,  it  umt 
certainly  be  classed,  spread  on  all  aides.    Eim 
the  verse-romances  of  Spain  became  mere  mi- 
valrous,  more  inventive,  more  fanciful  thaa  ever. 

Thus  proceeded  the  course  of  Spanish  Insnv 
ture,  mainly  directed  in  one  channel,  as 
animated  and  controlled  by  a  forcible 
national  character,  to  the  end  of  the  anstnn 
century.     Its  tone  was  that  of  chivalry,  mnl 
chivalry  itself  was  no  more.     The  feeble  mi 
troubled  reign  of  John  II., 11  during  which  tht 
Castilian   power  seemed  atterly  sunk,  wis  mt 
without  poetry.     Honour,  pride,  and  gallsjsj| 
still  burned  in  verse.     These 
even  with  the  erudition  of  Lope  de 
the  pedantry  of  Juan  de  3Iena.*#   But  as 
epoch  drew  near,  new  species  of  poetical  raav 
position   began  to  predominate;  the  lyrir,  ■ 
which  the  warm  passions  of  the  Spas 
were  damped  by  a  fondness  for  cone 
allegorical,   in   which   Dante  was  in       B 
imitated.      Even  the  rudiments  of 
religious,  pastoral,  and  satiric,  #howe€       a* 
selves,   and  were  marked   by  siu 
original  thought    and    talent.    None  el        » 
branches  yet  rivalled    the    excellence   ttf 
romantic  ballads:    but  in   some  the  nay 
paved  for  future  triumphs. 

(ihrmaut  shared  in  the  general 
the  European  mind  at  the  dawn  of 
era.     No   country  more  warmly  ei 
institution  of  knighthood  ;  in 
sion   for  crusading  more  vivacious. 
Germans  were  brought  into  an  ennobling  I 
ship  with  other  nations ;  their  pen 
grand  and  the  beautiful  in   art   or  i       re  i 
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rpene<l  :  their  rery  climate,  Immtld  by  the  Pa- 
ul of  forests  .1111I as.v-s  am!  I  he  introduction 

■ew  modes  of  cultivation,  poured  n  mellowing 
•Urrp  into  the  souls  of  men ;  and  their  princes 

chiefs,  charmed  with  tdmnthlf  had  learned 

»"»d.  promoted  the  ru ■<] i [ i .* i T I f  foreign  a  race j 

mental  as  well  as  physical  culture.  The 
■pie   of  the   Provencal   troubadours  was  not 

upon  their   north -eastern  neighbours.     Yet 

Irermans,  while  they  took  from  them  the 
Jd   of  their   lore-poetry,  did  not   cense  to 

■  ■'■  -t .  in  it-  substance,  jir.ml-  of  thai  indepi.  il- 
ea, for  whirl]  tin-  Teutonic  muse  li.nl  previously 
a  famous.  With  regard  to  the  outward  garb  of 
r,  their  metres  were  immediately  matured  to 
rgnse  of  harmony  that  still  pleases  the,  ear  ; 
.  notwithstanding  a  certain  enlargement  of 
r  vocabulary  out  of  that  of  their  masters,  the 

change  wrought   upon  their  luiglfgl    DM 

*  else  than  one  of  dialect.  Hitherto,  from 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  Frankieh  form  of 
German   tongue  had   been  moil   cherished. 

r  poetical  panegyric  nil  Hannn,  Archbishop 
..l.vi-iie  :  n  curious  medley,  which  carries  us, 
arti-niiie  strophes,  from  the  creation  down  to 
death  of  that  prelate  in  1075 ;  is  written  in 
■Irish.  But  when  a  Swabian  dynasty,  the 
■*  of  Hohenat.iufen,  mounted  the  Imperial 
me,  their  native  dialect,  more  soft  and  refined 
like  Frankish,  took  precedence  of  it  in  courts 
I  literature.  From  1 1 38,  the  date,  of  the  ac- 
tion of  Conrad  the  third,  In  about  the  year 
■si.  was  the  age  of  the  Swabian  .Minsksiniieiis. 
ree  hundred  of  that  tuneful  bond  are 
ran  to  as.  Knrpemrs  and  kings,  clukea  and 
lots,    knights    and    barons,    were    among    the 

Ms  were  held  in  lists  crowded  with  the 
t  blood  of  Germany.  They  chanted  the 
ises  of  wine:  they  gave  vent  to  all  the 
■aius  and  longings  "f  untamed  fancy:  they 
i  of  the  pains  and  jitjs,  the  sighs  ami  smiles 
love,  with  a    truth   and    rendeme--*  that    litly 

*ited  tbein  wlh  the  very  nan f  t.'.c  paaaiott  * 

purtra) cd.  >nt  that  other  llunc-.  were 
i>»l)    overlooked   by  the    .Vliuncinugers.      Fa- 

•  and  •pinbial  hymns,  heroic  and  didactic 
«ry,  were  occasionally  produced  by  then). 
S*T  tie  ViiuRCK.t  af'.er  the  precedent  of  an 
i  French  work,  wrote  a  half-version,  half- 
■aphrasc,  <>f  the  duieid  ;  taking  ''are  to  Era- 
lish  Virgil  with  romantic  episodes  in  a  taste 
aewhat  dim-rent  from  that  of  his  original, 
e  trouteres,  in  addition  to  the  troubadours, 
ame  favourite  models ;  ami  the  Round  Table, 


the  Paladins,  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  deeds  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  made  their  appearance  in 

Bui  the  Minrieiiugefs  always  shone  most  in 
their  erotic  poetry.  Tender  nod  thrilling  to  the 
last,  it  would  hardly  have  died  of  mere  exhrrtis- 
tion,  from  constantly  dwelling  on  one  fertile 
topic,  had  not  political  changes  altered  the 
aspect  of  Germany .  The  death  of  Frederick  1 1. , 
in  1250,  was  followed  by  twenty-three  years  of 
confusion,  and  by  »  melancholy  depravation  of 
the  rhnrneler  of  the  German  nobles.  No  more 
crusades,  no  more  chivalry,  no  more  delight  in 
minstrelsy,  dijrnilied  their  order.  Feudal  vio- 
lence prevailed  on  eiery  side  :  all  intercourse 
will)  foreign  poets  was  abandoned:  the  knight 
sank  into  the  military  robber  :  Sunbia,  once  the 
sent    of  taste   and   happiness1,   fell   into  decay. 

An. I,  ll "ii    iimlnl|jb   of    Uab-hiirg  %    ri.|,rr-:...t 

violence  with  n  strenuous  arm,  neither  this  able 
monarch,  nor  his  immediate  successors,  had 
leisure  to  patronise  the  peaceful  arts.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Golden  Hull,  in  I.Tjfi,  bestowed 
on  Germany  a  settled  constitution  ;  but  by  that 
time  the  inclination  lo  romance  had  vanished  ; 
and,  since  the  gentle  contests  of  poetry  were 
pmt>d  no  more,  and  sterner  realities  or  other 
pleasures  had  driven  the  art  away  from  palaces 
and  castles,  it  is  rather  surprising  that,  amid  sn 
many  discouragements,  n  few  Minnesingers  should 
hare  lingered  on  so  long,  than  that  their  career 
should  then  have  closed  for  ever. 

The  IHEieTKH5»P"JHaa  were  their  degenerate 
successors.  Never  so  faintly,  as  when  struck  by 
them ,  sounded  llie  harp  of  Germany,  They  snug 
lo  it,  moreover,  in  n  tongue  that  was  now  grier- 
ously  corrupted.  Fven  the  love-poet;  hud 
incorporated  wilh  the  German  language  a  gra- 
dually-increasing number  of  Provencal,  French, 
and  Latin  words.  After  their  decline,  both  the 
adoption  of  I'ureigll  [ilirascobis-y  became  more 
habitual,  and  the  rising  demands  of  the  philo- 
sopher, the  lawyer,  and  the  my  stir,  for  a  fresh 
roionge  of  term-,  while  ihcv  held  out  the  prospect 
of  a  rich  and  teeming  future  Tor  the  German 
tongue,  gave  birth  in  llie  mean  while  to  an  un- 
ninth jargon,  ill  adapted  for  either  poetry  or 
prose.  The  first  of  these,  falling  entirely  into 
plebeian  hands,  and  putting  on  a  trade-like 
exterior,  became  in  very  truth  a  craft  and  not  an 
inspiration.  The  Aliislt'rsaog'Ts  congregated  in 
towns,  such  as  Materiel',  Nuremberg,  and  i~tras- 
burg  :  they  had  their  corporate  statutes,  meet- 
ings, ceremonies,  and  privileges  ;  their  thirty-two 
prohibitory   articles;   their   choice  of  scriptural. 
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atones  of  Kobe;  of  (ibim-cstcr,'  g| 
Bnmne.t  or  of  the  spirited  Minot;t 
humorous  but  oh  uiu'on  o/"  Pierce 

i  «a  ascribe  in  England,  as  in  modern 
rise  of  genuine  poetry  lo  the  prodi- 
fteof  ooenan.  Ini|.<  lied  bj  the  instinct 
ic*l  iniod,   install  by  much  study, 

*j  the  credit  of  die  Italian  m^O, 
pa,  in  hi*  travel  by  personal  com- 
■  witk  Petrarch,  Chauckb  !'  permitted 
area  of  public  life,  in  which  ho  nut 
□gaged,  to  direr!  him  (ruin  the  lofty 
ridung  hie  natire  lan^ajf  Wall  glut! 
W  oil  world  b  knew  under  all  its 
id  which  bo  ideal  in  so  far  as  the 

of  Hi  art  require' I,  only  by  combining 
atrating  things  tliat  had  a  literal  oxis- 
themselves.     Chi  borrowed   pro- 

tsrda,   forms,   rat  and   millennia ; 

dnesa,  and  aware  of  (be  good  of  trading 
capital  of  others  lint  that  practical 
which  made  him  shun  any  waste  of  llie 
tacnlty,  what  a  command  did  it  not  also 
over  the  realities  of  life  and  nature! 
sr»,  be  applies  them,  with  Homeric 
f  and  freedom.  Nay,  liad  their  plan 
tier,  and  their  rhythm  more  Bounding, 
IjT  would  his  poems  have.  approached 
riomeric  miracles !  Does  any  one  sup- 
hia  turn   for  light  satire  anil   [imii.iri.us 


-li.-it 


r   fro 
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ir  trait  .4  of  Thersite;,  Me  In  nth  ins.  Inn, 
red  with  many  passages  in  the  Canter- 
let,   and    that    impression   will    vanish 

inner,  ton,  Chaucer  maintains;  a  snlitarj 

The  grave    and    mural  (luvferfj  was, 

is  contemporary  :   me  versatile,  ililiiise. 


.  divide  imr  admiral will.  tin,  Mtrfl- 

writer,  The  travel.  of  ,>laudevilJe,-|-f- 
-  version  and  lliunlugical  treatises  of 
,JJ  yielded,  however, certain  prognostics 
ui»ht  afterwards  be  done,  llul  from  the 
ins  of  the  war  between  the  N»H^  In 
simmfthe  House  ofTmlor.  there  occurs 


i  a  I    , 


eclipse  of  literature,  that  wan  feebly  broken  by 
the  translations  and  compilations  of  CnxUm ;  • 
1 1  much,  by  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
England,  he  made  her  acquainted  nidi  one  uf 
those  mighty  influences,  which  were  lo  breathe 
new  life  into  a  succeeding  age. 

The  early  literary  record*  of  Scotland  are  nut 
so  barren  as  its  long  turbulent  state  might  lead 
ii«    lo    fear.        In   the     thirteenth    century    Lived 

l'h is    uf    Lri'ililiiun.'.    Mlio.se.   i lii  at    talents 

obtained  fur  him  the  title  of  the  Ilymer, 
whether  he  were,  or  were  not,  author  of  Sir 
Triilram:  and,  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth, 
the  Scottish  dialect,  originally  related  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  improved  by  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  north  of  England,  ivaa  able 
to  sustain  the  heroic  theme  of  BiReouk.t  About 
a  hundred  years  Inter,  there  was  more  di  lie  retire, 
in  some  respects,  between  the  two  diaWu ; 
though  the  intervening  lime  was  adorned  by 
Harry  the  minstrel,  James  I.,  the  picturesque. 
Dunbar,  and  (jaw  hi  Douglas,4;  the  translator 
of  Virgil's  ^neid.  Of  Dtoa,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  asserts,  that  "  be  has  he  -n  justly  raised  to 
a  level  with  Cham-er  I . >  everj  judge  of  poetry, 
to  utiiiiu  liii  nliMilcl"  Jiirm-iiiigc  ha.-  nut  rendered 
him   unintelligible:''    and   were   it   not   for  an 

short  poems  he  has  left  behind  him,  ne  might 
subscribe  to  tltis  high  eulogium.  But  James  I, 
merits  no  less  attention ;  as  one  whose  just 
views  of  policy,  mid  labours  in  the  cause  of 
good  government,  were  not  inferior  to  his 
learning  and  literary  abilities.  During  his 
boyhood  the  i.'uiversity  of  St  Andrews  was 
founded  ;  in  the  lime  of  his  successor  that  of 
tilasgnw  followed;  and,  in  the  reign  of  James 
IV.,  a  monarch  more  fortunate  in  arts  than  In 
arms,  there  was  erected,  al  Aberdeen,  ^  a  third 
of  those  institutions,  to  which  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  is  so  deeply  indebted.  Even 
in  their  infancy  •'  the  labours  of  these  learned 
seminaries  were  nut  in  vain  :"  ||  they  have  con- 
tinued, in  every  succeeding  age,  to  do  mum 
guild,  ami  gain  more  honours,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  limn  any  similar  institutions:  and, 
should  the  attempts  of  some  to  change  their 
system  ultimately  prove  as  harmless  as  those  of 
others  In  decry  it,  they  may  still  flourish  long, 
without  diminution  of  their  usefulness  or  fame. 

ll  i j > i ■  ■ .  1 1 u i —  ■  I  ,  in >(  iiiipruli.iiiU  ,  by  ,-i  rri'i'iit 

historian  of  Ireland,^!  licit,  in  the  brilliant  times 
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of  her  scholastic  greatness,  from  tlie  mission  of 
St  Patrick  *  to  the  iiiuth  century,  tlie  Filea*  or 
Hards  of  that  island,  roused  l>y  her  growing 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  must  hare 
made  a  simultaneous  progress  in  their  vernacular 
literature.  Hut  their  literature  is  now  one  of 
memories  and  fragments ;  more  fitted  to  kindle 
the  fine  fancy  of  their  legitimate  descendant, 
than  to  arrest  our  onward  march.  As  we  draw- 
near  the  date  of  the  English  invasion, f  other 
fragments  of  the  same  class  possess  a  stronger 
interest :  since  it  seems  to  be  ascertained  that 
these,  in  conjunction,  perhaps,  with  some  remains 
of  Gaelic  song,  supplied  a  basis  for  the  splendid 
imposture  of  Macphcrson.  We  turn,  with  a 
blush,  from  the  many  dismal  consequences  of 
English  rule  over  the  Irish  people.  It  is  painful 
to  reflect  that  the  Reformation  itself,  an  event 
which  falls  within  the  opening  of  our  second 
modern  period,  at  first  conduced  only  to  the 
further  depression  of  their  country  :  but,  ore  that 
period  ends,  we  shall  have  to  mark  the  revival  of 
letters  mid  of  science  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  Pro- 
testant colonization  in  Ireland. 

II.  The  Reformatio*  of  religion  was  not  the 
only  cause,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  hurried  on  a  general  advance  of 
the  human  mind  and  a  full  development  of  its 
resources.  Heforc  that  great  event,  the  rage  of 
feudal  contentions,  after  lingering  too  long  in 
many  countries,  had  begun  to  subside.  In  Spain 
and  France  the  kingly  power,  raised  to  a  com- 
manding pitch,  enabled  its  possessors  to  con- 
centrate the  energies  of  their  subjects,  and  to  act 
and  war  upon  an  ample  theatre.  The  Papal 
influence  was  on  the  decline;  and  Home  had 
ceased  to  be  the  point  of  gravitation  in  European 
politics.  In  England  civil  broils  had  been  at 
length  exchanged  for  internal  order :  Germany, 
for  a  season,  tasted  the  same  blessing.  The  use 
of  gunpowder  gave  to  warfare  a  more  regular 
and  less  savage  character  than  heretofore ;  and 
cabinet  -intrigues,  whose  birth-place  was  Italy, 
exercised  a  sway  commensurate  with  that  of 
anus.  Now,  too,  the  different  states  of  Europe, 
not  isolated  as  they  were  wont  to  be,  were  drawn 
by  friendship  or  enmity  into  a  number  of  close 
relations.  And,  though  many  convulsive  shocks 
resulted  from  this  approximation,  as  one  country* 
after  another  became  the  scene  of  military  move- 
ments, yet,  in  spite  of  partial  interruptions,  the 
scholar  and  the  merchant,  the  artirt  and  the 
manufacturer,  carried  on  their  useful  competi- 
tion; travellers,  voyagers,  adventurers,  continued 
to  bring  home  with  them  accounts  and  specimens 


of  all  that  nature  or  industry  had  dent  far  urn 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth :  and  kmlts^t 
and  intelligence  spread  throughout  the  priarje) 
members  of  the  European  family. 

For,  this  was  likewise  an  era  of  niarnsnttn. 
coveries.  Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic  erttAj 
Vasco  de  tiaraa  opened  a  passage  by  tea  w  at 
East  Indies.*  The  world  was  en 
What  an  enlargement  of  ecienre, 
in  mental  cultivation,  couM  not  nul  to  §m 
such  magnificent  achievements!  Hew 
streamed  in  from  each  newly 
the  mistakes  of  former  ignorance 
were  unveiled ;  and  thenceforth  h 
to  conquer  prejudice  and  to  dispel 

Though  of  all  the  slowest  and  oust  it 
to  retire,  even  religious  errors  were  4 
and  driven  from  their  grosnd.1T     Lnthi  i 
chthon,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and  their  dii 
collecting  into  a  focus  the  stragglinr/  ■ 
truth,  "  lighted  a  candle,  which,  by  (Ml 
shall  never  lie  extinguished. **•• 
craft  overthrown  by  the  bible, 
means  of   education    purified 
Then  was  reason  invited  to       t 
faith,  iu  which  the  peculiar  pro 
mutual  dependence  of  both  are 
freedom  of  thought,  once  tr.       d 
the   Christian    arena,    gradu,     r 
dominion  along  all  paths 
by  the  human  understanding.     r> 
this,  unchecked  by  temporary  4 
ing  rapidly  from  every  de* 
advanced  with  an  erect  port,  an*  a  i 
Triumphing  over  the  wiles  of  j* 
flames  of  persecution,  the  genius  of  lYse 
has  diffused  countless  benefits  e 
lands  which  adhere  to  the  creed  saw 
popery.     Literature  received  front 
diate  and  invigorating  impulse.     '     '  f 
dialects  were  cultivated,  in  some  e 
fresh  animation ,  and  took  into      ir        • 
the  energy  of  those  bold  champi*       uM 
them  in  the  defence  or  inculcation  of 
trines.     The  knowledge  of 
was    prized    and    promoted    as   I 
necessary  for  the  critical 
ture. 

The  revival  of  ancient  li 
going  on  for  more  than  a  buntireS]  < 
the    Reformation.       Dante    called    i 
master ;  and   we  hare  already  |     ■ 
learned  labours  and    enthnsi 
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ul;  was  the  first  to  prove,  by  he*  apprecii 
DJM  rrsu»-ilAled  classics,  that  tho  germ  of  taste 
hub!  dead  within  her  bosom.  Nor  did  any  ft*el- 
[  of  hereditary  pride  routine  her  within  the  pnle. 

Hoouui  (Mm  Ti.«ar.is  the  end  of  the  four- 
-ulli  century,   she  listened   once  moro  to  the 

tale*  nf  (irni.il i   teachers  ;  mid  when  the  fall 

Conataii  lino  pie,  in  1468,  fun  r.l  crowds  of 
lirhteord  Greeks  lo  flee  from  the  Turkish 
m4,  it  rru  Italy  that  welcomed  the  fugitives  : 
re  lie  gnneroua  wisdom  of  many  rulers  raised 
a  to  wealth  and  dignity  ;  and  thence,  in  spite 

apposition  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the 
HMuthey  had  given  were  ultimately  imparted 
u>  leading  nations  of  Europe.  The  political 
aUm«  o(  the  Italians  did  not  endure  long. 

the  discovery  of  new  avenues  for  commerce, 
y  Iom  iheir  trade.  War  robbed  them  of 
ependenre.  lint  they  still  grasped  at  the 
■*!»  of  genius  :  and  we  shall  see  that,  for  a 
•  at  least,  they  mi  and  wore  it.  From 
ly,  Spain   and    Portugal    caught  tlie  classic 

thai  (lows  in  their  hex!  poetry  and  eloquence. 
Ml  canie  the  Elizabethan  age  of  England. 
•V  aluwl)  dawned  the  brightest  era  of  France. 
marry,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  coi! tending 
EM,  last  perceived  the  true  route  she  ought  in 
low,  uul  which  lias  coiidiicted  her  to  so  many 
ttpha.  On  all  these  countries,  on  alt  their 
s*  mixta,  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
i  acted  with  an  nperatinn  more  or  less  direct, 

iii  tin-  i- 1  irl  n  In  a  \  j  (imi  i-rfu  I  and  iilnavs  lie  ne- 
ed. It  has  elevated  the  tone  of  history  : 
■led  and  enrir  tnil  pliiliisuphv  :  nmdiilated  itn- 
lioda  of  oratory:   iiupcil   the   wings  of  song, 

id.  unless  wickedness  and  fully  lire   ile-.il I 

rebarbarise  mankind,  lliul  literature  must  ever 
Minus  to  stimulate  and  light  them  on  llieir 
effectual  way;  b;  it*  dilnYulties,  which  exercise 
ihout  wearying  the  mental  powers:  by  its 
inties,   whirl:   have  stood  the  brunt  of  time: 

its  lofty  independence  of  changeful  fashions 
d  local  partialities,  through  which  it  forms  a 
■d n d  that  all  ages  may  regard  with  the  same 
adness.  and  all  nations  cherish  with  the  same 
Me. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  conjunction 
ihthe  treasures  nf  the  I  i  reek  and  Latin  tongues. 
■e  of  the  Hebrew  language  "-'re  soon  brought, 
the  real  of  Heui-hliu  •  and  his  followers,  into 
■hands  ..f  ihe  t hrisliau  world.  MoffiO**r 
m,  exactly  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most 
■Ind,  appeared  that  ureal  invention,  uitlioul 
cb  ili"'  bresaurea,  displayed  perhaps  for  a 
rf   interval,    ralh-r    to    daunt    than    instruct, 


would  have  enjoyed  no  wide  and  lasting  clrcula- 
tion.  The  art  of  PnminG,!*  tlie  most  precious 
gift  to  man  since  that  of  an  alphabet,  obtained 
for  genius  the  whole  earth  as  an  audience.  Wo 
are  accustomed  to  dwell  on  many  of  the  grand 
results  of  this  invention;  how  it  helped  to  break 
the  chains  of  superstition,  to  found  and  fence  tlie 
citadel  of  reason,  in  shake  ibsputUm,  to  render 
every  future  conspiracy  against  knowledge  mi- 
availing.  Let  us  rank  among  its  best  fruits,  that 
by  it  the  stores  of  ancient  learning  were  inrtait- 

t ."J J isly  ilirliisi'il  and  made  immortal. 

And  never,  we  repeat,  from  that  moment  of  iU 
complete  awakening,  has  the  universal  mind  nf 
Europe  relapsed  into  slumber.  Look  at  her 
political  condition  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Italy, 
indeed,  fell.  Spain  did  not  long  occupy  that 
pinnacle  on  which  she  stood  at  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.J  Her  riches,  amassed  for  the  most 
part  by  so  much  crime  :  her  insolence,  that  caused 
aspire  to  the  mastery  of  the  world  ;  her 
population  ;  her  moral  ami  intellectual  might ; 
ere  exhausted,  humbled,  prostrated,  by 
s  of  tlie  succeeding  hundred  years.  $ 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  those 
civil  and  religious  strifes,  which  broke  out  anew, 
lieree  and  desolating  as  they  were,  produced 
no  such  linal  consequences.  The  tempest  that 
passed  nver  Iheiu  seemed  but  to  quicken  the 
of  the  Mil.  England  established  her 
mt  faith;  secured  her  liberties;  became 
of  the  sea.  France  forgot  a  bloody 
f  insurrections,  massacres,  and  assassi- 
in  the  glories  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. t 
y  arose  from  the  ashes  of  the  thirty  years 
Look,  in  the  iient  place,  at  the  state  nf 
European  letters  for  the  same  period.  Though 
the  resurrection  nf  the  classics  was  followed  by 
a  burst  of  pedantry;  by  the  fooleries  of  tlie 
Apuk-ian  and  Ciceronian  seels  ;  by  a  serious 
design  of  some  scholars  to  make  Latin  the  eom- 
lilerary  language;  yet  these  evils  quickly 
vanished,  leaving  nothing  but  good  behind. 
Though  the  ilin  of  senseless  metaphysics  re- 
funded again ;  though  the  mysteries  of  the 
■abbala.  the  absurdities  of  astrology,  theosophy, 
and  magic,  engrossed  some  subtle  intellects; 
igh  there  were  faults  of  puritmiisiu,  faults  of 
i,  faults  of  allectalion  ;  still  was 
host  of  high  minds,  that  either 
bowed  not  down  at  ail  to  the  Baals  of  the  day, 
ennobled  their  idolatry  by  the  splendours 
which    they    threw    around    it.       Our    review    of 
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sake,  we  almost  regret  thai  preference  for 
■i.-y.  which  threw  hini  upon  the  sullen  patrnn- 
of  Uk>  Cardinal  d'Esta,  and  the"  niggardly 
■m  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 

''"-'■',  as  we  hare  mid,  lias  the  spirit  of 
ners  song  without  its  form.  In  the  dull 
'■.[■■:  of  Trissinn  •  to  revive,  in   Italian  hi  jink 

-■,   llttl   SI  SI  Cm  Dili:     ''pin  ill    Jtlll  i'juilv.   HI'    IlilVC 

form  without  the  spirit.  But  forgiven  he  the 
Iness,  the  beaviuc-*,  C  J .  -  -  stupid  gravity  of  his 
u  Uberoia,  if  either  the  theme,  which  Trissinn 
<ted,  or  the  earnest  view  he  took  of  it,  had 
it  to  do  with  kindling  heroic  fire  in  the  breast 
j"ojioo»to  Taho  if  Not  the  world  of  classic 
ges  and  recollections  alone,  hut  the  whole 
us  of  poetry  were  engraven  on  the  learned, 
gwatire,  sublime,  pathetic,  polished,  feeling 
d  of  this  wonderful  man,  this  restorer  and 
mer  of  epic  song  in  its  noblest  shape  and 
are.  All  critics  seem  to  join  in  extolling  his 
mof  a  subject,  from  the  brilliant  annals  of 
first  crusade ;  as  displaying  I  BUguiflettll 
form  for  lofty  Scenes,  and  an  unrivalled 
lunation   of  the   marvellous   with   the   true. 

can  it  be  questioned  that  the  Fall  of  Troy 
J  scarcely  rouses  so  many  ■Win  illiuin,  or 
Bands  such  universal  interest,  as  the  De- 
rasw-e  of  Jerusalem.  This  subject,  under 
■»'■    management,    has    all    the    unity    of 

Iliad ;  it  has  equal  grandeur :  and  now, 
i>,p  first  lime,  there  was  diffused  over  epic 
U-y  a  bright  halo  of  love:  not  the  physical 
don.  which  the  ancients  commonly  depleted  ; 

the  domestic  feeling  of  Andromache  and 
dor;  bill  that  devout,  that  enthusiastic  Benti- 
*,  of  which  the  expression  was,  perhaps, 
(gerated  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  lint  which 

essentially  the  highest  evidence  of  those 
:  ethics  and  liberal  manners  introduced 
m«  men  by  Christianity.  Willi  regard  to  the 
tr  merits  of  Tasso,  it  is  omitting  to  contrast 

opinions  "f  his  judges ;  the  mockery  of 
llaire,  or  the  qualified  praise  of  Schlegcl. 
hike  raptures  of  Sismondi.  His  machinery 
childish  . 1 1 j ■  I  coiiteinptible,  savs  one;  it  ia 
«*sary.  natural,  ami  majestic,  another  re- 
's:  and  assuredly,  though  Daul'''.-  nrutfsroie- 

•  is  here  and  there  not  happily  imitated  by 
mo,  there  is  something  truly  elevated  in  those 
'■  pti  ins  of  infernal   power   and   eloquence, 

■  which  Milton  deigned  to  receive  a  lesson, 
i  episodes  are  beautiful,  hut  they  might  have 

■  placed,  iiith  equal  propriety,  in  .my  other 
:,  says  Srhlegel.     Schlegel  might  have  said 

*  justly  that  they  arc  uol  only  of  nintchless 


beauty,  hut  most  skilfully  interlaced  with  the 
subject;  that  the  magic  of  Annida,  the  charms 
of  Clorinda,  the  love  of  Fniiinla  (since  these  are 
specified  by  the  critic)  even  nhere  they  do  not 
conduce  to  the  march  of  the  plot,  surround  it 
with  a  lustre  that  makes  the  progress  of  the 
main  action  more  conspicuous  and  impressive. 
It  is  curious  lo  compare  these  differences  of 
opinion  with  the  controversy  that  raged,  during 
the  life  of  Tasso,  between  his  partisans  and  those 
of  Ariosto.  Strange  that  one  so  proud  and 
confident  as  Tasso  was ;  so  successful,  too,  in 
answering  his  first  assailants ;  should  have  suc- 
cumbed, nt  last,  to  the  Delia  Cruscan  academy, 
and  actually  recast  his  work,  and  corrected  his 
phraseology.  In  deference,  as  it  would  appear, 
lo  their  authority !  But,  persecuted  by  critics 
and  by  princes,  Tasso  has  had  one  glory,  of 
which  they  could  not  bereave  bbu.  He  has  been 
the  people's  bard.  His  strains  have  hardly  yet 
ceased  to  swell  the  alternate  songs  of  Italian 
gondol  iers. 

Both  Ariosto  and  Tasso  wrote  many  things 
besides  their  great  works.  The  dramatic  pieces 
of  the  former  will  be  mentioned  when  in  sketch- 
ing the  last  period  ni  modern  li tern t lira  we  come 
(o  speak  of  the  Italian  theatre.  But,  though  in 
that  period  alone  the  loftier  kinds  of  the  Italian 
drama  deserve  notice,  we  may  here  allude  to 
(he  Aminlit  of  Tasso,  as  belonging  rather  to 
pastoral  than  dramatic  song.  Pastoral  poetry 
had  received  a  new  shape  of  mingled  verse  and 
prose  from  Boecacio,  in  which  he  had  tried  to 
mingle,  likewise,  (lie  tone  of  the  Virgilinn  eclogue 
with  that  of  the  romantic  muse,  ( lumposed  on 
the  same  plan,  but  with  far  superior  elegance, 
the  Arcadia  of  Paunniarot  enjoyed  at  one  time 
a  degree  of  popularity,  that  carried  it  through 
more  than  sixty  editions.  It  was  J!ercari$  of 
Ferrara,  however,  who,  remembering  perhaps  ihe 
latter  form  of  the  (ireck  satyr ic  plays  (for  the 
Qrfto  of  Politico  is  too  tragical  to  have  been  his 
model)  brought  out  the  lirst  regular  bucolic 
drama  at  the  court  of  Hercules  II,  His  dreary 
seutimenlali-m,  made  only  worse  by  a  seasoning 
of  coarse  gaycty,  was  soon  forgotten  in  tin;  graces 
of  Tamo's  Aminta,  Faults  were  entailed  upon 
this  delicious  poem  by  the  system  lo  which  it 
belongs;  but  they  are  redeemed  by  infinite 
beauties  in  the  execution,  and  by  the  balmy 
atmosphere  of  love  that  exhales  from  every  line. 
Not  that  quaint  conceits,  in  (he  Petrarchan  style, 
are  altiigelher  banished  from  the  Atuililn,  any 
more  than  they  are  from  Ihe  Jertiixxtcrn.  By  A 
like  iuc<)iigriiii)  ,-i  chill  I,   | .ft. 'ii   thrown  even 
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over  the  more  animated  scene*  of  (i uariiifa  * 
Pastor  Fido :  and,  as  defects  are  easily  copied, 
the  affectation  which  taints  these  otherwise  ex- 
quisite productions,  became  not  the  exception 
but  the  rule  with  a  crowd  of  bucolic  dramatists, 
male  and  female,  who  were  roused  to  activity  by 
their  success ;  and  whose  writings,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  good  age,  already  announced  the 
fall  of  Italian  poetry  in  that  which  ensued.  To 
aid  in  precipitating  that  fall  the  services  of  the 
sonneteers  were  not  wanting.  To  little  purpose 
did  the  fiery  Chiahrera,f  in  the  most  original  of 
his  numerous  effusions,  restore  the  lineaments  of 
the  classic  ode,  and  clothe  them  sometimes  with 
Anacreontic,  vivacity,  sometimes  with  the  serious 
energies  of  Pindar.  This  was  but  a  transient 
gleam,  mocking  the  intellectual  ruins  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  For,  coeval  with  Chia- 
brera  was  Marino,$  the  arch  corrupter  of  Italian 
taste.  What  need  is  there  to  enumerate  and 
analyse  his  many  kinds  of  composition  ?  In  all, 
made  wanton  by  the  very  talents  he  undoubtedly 
possessed,  and  stung  by  a  lust  of  novelty,  that 
has  frequently  proved  mischievous  to  literature  he 
strove  to  outshine  his  mighty  predecessors  by 
substituting  bombast  for  dignity,  effeminacy  for 
tenderness,  the  play  of  words  for  genuine  fancy. 
To  the  disgrace  of  Italy,  nay  of  Europe,  Marino 
had  everywhere  his  imitators,  and  some  who,  like 
himself,  were  for  a  season  so  famous,  that  in 
more  than  one  country  it  required  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  recovered  mental  power  to  trample 
their  reputation  in  the  dust.  In  Italy  they  were 
adored  and  copied  through  the  entire  era  of 
the  proverbially  degenerate  seicentisti.  Only 
towards  the  termination  of  that  era  are  some 
sparks  of  true  feeling,  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment, again  perceptible  in  the  verses  of  the 
Florentine  Pilicaia.$  Vet,  amid  the  general 
degradation  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  distinguish  the  burlesque  epic  of 
Tassoni  :||  a  good  specimen  of  that  national 
species  of  satire,  which  lierni  *J  had  made  classi- 
cal about  a  hundred  years  before  him. 

Whether  it  were  because  most  of  the  prose- 
writers,  l»eing  also  poets,  wavered  between  two 
manners ;  or  because  a  painful  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  in  many  instances,  hampered  them ;  or 
because  there  were  in  the  example  of  Hoccacio, 
the  great  father  of  Italian  prose,  certain  provo- 
catives to  a  faulty  exuberance  of  style,  which  the 
opposite  example  of  Macchiavelli  could  not  cor- 
rect ;  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  these  illustrious 
exceptions,  the  authors  of  this  class  in  Italy  fall 
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short  of  her  highest  poets.  After  the  day*  of 
Hoccacio  and  SaccheUi,  history  became  the  aval 
of  their  triumphs.  But  he  who  indifputahly  ex- 
celled the  rest  in  historical  composition,  did  set 
confine  himself  to  that  province.  The  loo  Eamset 
l*rince  of  Macchiatbui,*  and  bis  Rerttrti— s  ea 
the  First  Decade  of  Livy,  arc  aa  well 
as  his  Florentine  Annals ;  and,  in  tae 
of  some,  the  Reflections  far  surpass 
works.  We  leave  the  political  system  of  aw) 
extraordinary  individual  to  the  low! 
and  the  ingenious  apob      m  t 

nately  provoked;  admi&o        annuo 
weight  of  the  general  set      ntd  iae  a 

his  name  with  prind     m  of  |      i 
No  one  will  disparage  ais  penetrats 
his  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity ;  i 
anything  in  his  clear  and  nervous  style, 
too  great  a  monotony  in 
periods,    (wutcctsannii  +  re  ' 

harmony  in  this  respect:  yet  a 
proach    Macchiavelli    in    force 
thought,  or  true  manliness  of  e 
History  of  the  Council  of  T; 
much  bold  simplicity  by  Sarpi,f 
French  civil  wars  by  toe  acute  ami 
Davila,§  illustrate  Italian  proas 
fatal  to  poetry :  but,  on  < 

ambitious   parade    of   Bentin 
manifest  that  no  kind  of  compi 
exempt  from  the  besetting  sins  ol 
century. 

From  the  literature  of  Italy  to 
an  easy  transition.    The  pn 
Spanish  peninsula  was  maten 
Italian  precedents  at 
the  period  which  we  are  now  e 
but  that  the  original  genius  ol 
their  proud  consciousness  of  i 
had  much  to  do  with  the  maintc 
proveinent  of  their  literature,  in 
Inquisition  itself.     Released  by 
Granada  *J  from  the  presence  el 
prosperous  at  home  and  poi 
naturally  rose  to  high  mental  i 
all  that  she  gathered  from  f 
her  writers  kept  muck  of  tnear  ■ 
free  than  before  of  OminlsliamJ 
of  their  own  romantic  clime,    A 
tion,  however,  for  more  than  one  a 
with  Italy,  familiarised  the  S 
the  eminent  authors  of  that  o 
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>t  classics  itIiIcL  she  had  recalled  from  the 
»  aaid  that  the  advice  of  a  Venetian 
t  first  drew  the  famous  Boscmj  *  to  aii 
•nruainlance  with  the  Italian  taste.  His  friend 
tuaciLuo  :ik  ls  Veoi  t  shared  with  him  the 
tuk  of  refining  Spanish  poetry  according  to  the 
■ttndard  ho  had  set  up.  Diboo  or  Mbxdoix  } 
"the  great  historian,  poet,  soldier,  and  stntes- 
wan,"  a*  he  is  styled  by  the  vigorous  pen  of  Mr 
Lodthart,$  took  the  same  side  ;  and  tJie  oppoai- 
tiou  olfered,  the  scornful  reproaches  showered 
upon  them,  by  the  disciples  of  the  old  Castilian 
■rhool,  Here  unable  to  defeat  an  enterprise  thus 
begun  and  thus  seconded.  Let  us  bestow  a  few 
sentences  on  this  triumvirate. 

Bosun  was  a  bold  innovator.  He  availed 
himself,  indeed,  although  bom  in  Catalonia,  of 
the  Castilian  dialer!,  which  the  union  of  Castile 
and  Aragoii  had  made  the  language  of  all 
Spain.  But  hsmUngthe  uational  style  of  bis 
•nrliest  compositions,  lie  introduced  into  the 
second  book  of  his  poems,  consisting  of  those 
■ongi  and  sonnets,  by  which  he  became  renowned, 
the  Italian  versification,  in  the  whole  compass  of 
its  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  metres.  The  Italian 
spirit  he  sought  In  imbibe  by  imitating  Petrarch  : 
and,  in  point  of  expression,  the  imitation  is  very 
successful ;  yet  the  Spaniard  his  more  heat  and 
fore*,  more  of  the  struggle  of  passion  against 
reason,  than  we  find  in  the  melodious  reveries  of 
the  Tuscan  poet. 

The  few  but  e\miisite  poem'  of  (iarcilaso  were 
nell  entitled  to  appear  in  the  same  volume  with 
those  of  Iloscan.  For  lie,  likewise,  emulated 
Petrarch  ;  and  his  sensibility  .  his  delicacy,  per- 
haps also  his  false  nil.  bring  him  nearer  lhao  his 

friendly  rival  to  their  c i bl.      Uarcilaso 

hi  even  better  known  as  having  taught  his  country- 
men tlie  soft  and  melancholy  notes  of  the  pastoral 
reed.  Here,  too,  he  followed,  or  wished  to 
follow,  at  once  Virgil  and  Sannazaro  ;  and  was 
himself  followed,  but  not  overtaken,  by  a  host  of 
Spanish  bucolics. 

Diego  de  Mciidii/,1  should  rank  above  liis 
brother  triumvirs.  The  Spaniards,  in  assigning 
him  the  lowest  place,  regard  only  the  inferior 
in  tineas  of  his  sonnets :  but  Meudoza,  carried 
into  other  branches  of  literature  the  forcible  and 
nrious  talents  which  empowered  him  to  play  si 
prominent  a  part  in  public  life.  Among  o the i 
things,  be  polished  ami  pcrfiTii-d  ihe  old  Castilian 

ttiondilla:  he  c posed,  in  old  age  and  n 

Bent,    a  history    of  the   Moorish  revolt, J    whose 


liii 


elegance  hardly  atoned,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Spunish  court,  for  the  boldness  of  its  de- 
tails :  and,  better  than  all,  while  yet  a  student 
Salamanca,  be  founded  by  his  comic,  romance, 
Laiarillo  de  Torme*.  a  species  of  fiction  that  lias 
been  subsequently  enriched  by  some  or  the  first 
ivriters  of  Europe.  In  classical  literature,  Lu- 
uan  and  l'ntroiiius  may  be  said  just  to  graze  the 
'dge  of  this  domain  ;  but  neither  of  tliem  exhibits 
uch  an  intimate  knowledge  of  man,  and  of  a 
peculiar  people,  .is  is  here  revealed  by  a  Spanish 
youth  before  emerging  from  the  precincts  of  an 
university.  Tliis  extraordinary  precocity  of 
Mendoza  was  an  omen  of  the  future  statesman  ! 
fear  ive  must  add,  in  his  case,  of  the  future 

The  Spaniards  duel]  uilh  complacency  upon 
other  literary  names,  pertaining  to  the  same 
period  with  the  three  which  have  been  now 
singled  out.  They  boast  of  their  divine  lyric, 
they  term  him,  l-'erdinanil  de  Herrera  j* 
of  the  harmonious,  religious,  .11  el  iiilhol  Horatiao 
Ponce  de  Leon  ;t  of  Miranda's  J  Ciistilinn  ec- 
logues ;  of  Montemayor's  $  pastoral  romance, 
a  work  as  much  admired  and  copied,  at  its  first 
appearance,  as  the  Amadi.i  had  been  before,  of 
Ercilla's  ||  Araaeana,  an  epic  whose  merits  were 
wildly  exaggerated  by  Voltaire.  But  an  Eu- 
ropean reputation,  a  place  in  the  memories  and 
hearts  of  many  different  races,  was  reserved  for 
genius  of  loftier  grade  than  these.  The  year 
5-10  was  made  memorable.  In  Spanish  story,  by 
the  birth  of  CHavANTKi. 

readers  need  to  be  told  thai  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  wrote  many  other  books,  in  a 
■iety  of  styles,  and  with  various  degrees  of 
:cess.  Brit  wild  thai  great  pn  "lection  it  would 
be  us  abntrd  to  cooipare  the  other  fruits  of  the 
same  pen,  as  it  would  be  to  comment  at  largo 
upon  a  work  familiar  lo  every  school-boy.  We 
believe,  moreover,  thai  the  real  aim  and  merits 
of  Don  tjuixote  arc  veryecnerally  appreciated. 
If  it  be  read  once  for  tC  mere  adventures,  so 
delightfully  combining  the  romantic  with  the 
humorous,  further  perusals,  (and  who  is  content 
with  only  one?)  seldom  fail  to  beget  veneration 
for  that  genius,  which  could  unite  with  the  finest 
and  most  exterminating  satire  upon  books  of 
chivalry  a  manly  and  loyal  sense  nf  all  that  is 
generous,  sublime,  and  wise,  in  the  character  of 
the  true  cavalier;  which  could  expand  the 
rambles  of  a  c.ravy  gentleman  and  his  attendant 
into  a  picture  of  Spain  and   its  inhabitants,  so 
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>■(  Ctumoii.'  If  Lope  originated  the  Spnnish 
comedy,  Calderon  improved  it.  He  drew  char- 
acter taore  vividly  than  Lope  ;  he  unravelled 
intrigue  more  skilfully.  And  yet  Calderon  Ion 
light  of  nature  in  many  of  his  portraits ;  and 
Je<pUed  simplicity  in  much  or  his  expression. 
H(  is  so  addicted  to  strained  conceits,  to  Mart- 
ling  hyperboles,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  intense  devotion  of  Schleget  t»  liis  memory. 
And  then  to  exalt  Calderon  as  the  poet  of 
Christianity !  The  poet  of  Catholicism  would 
bare  been  a  fitter  title. 

One  word  on  Portoo*l  for  the  sake  of  Co- 
b«iu.  The  dialed  of  that  country  was  distin- 
guished from  the  sister  language  of  Castile  by 
lighter  and  softer  forms.  It  was  early  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  poetry;  and  Ihe  national 
jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  mi  sufficient  to  make 
them  contend  with  their  neighbours  in  every  other 
branch  of  letters.  Some  of  those  natives  of 
Portugal,  who  shone  in  Spanish  composition, 
sort  as  Miranda  and  Mont..' mayor,  took  eare  to 
writ*  also  in  their  own  tongue.  But  it  has  been 
justly  said  that  the  Portuguese  literature  is  com- 
plete without  being  rich.  Although,  in  following 
all  the  changes  that  affected  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  Spain,  in  yielding  to  the  influence  or 
the  Italians,  and  to  the  in  duct  ice  of  the  classics, 
it  still  preserved  an  independent  tone ;  yet  in 
only  two  departments  was  remarkable  excellence 
achieved.  The  bucolic,  iuuse'was  most  at  home 
on  those  banks  of  the  Tagtis,  which  Lollo  f  cele- 
brated ;  and  the  great  Portuguese  epic  transcends 
all  the  similar  productions  of  Spain.  As  Portu- 
gal had  a  golden  period  of  maritime  enterprise 
and  glory.J   so   the   very   spirit    of   that   period 

stems  to  be  infused  into  tl lind  or  C»moens,$ 

and  to  sustain  the  Ion"  ami  towering  flight  of  his 
taiiad.  That  poem  has  some  undeniable  de- 
fects.     Its  subject,   llie   discovery  of    Imlia,    is 

obviously  rather  hi-i.jrie.il  than  | final :  it  is  not 

to  much  a  regular  epic,  as  a  gallery  of  pictures 
from  the  Portuguese  annals,  net  in  an  epic  frame  : 
lad  the  mixture  of  different  mythologies,  though 
not  unknown  in  other  works,  is  clumsy  ami 
molting.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the 
genius  of  Canu'H.'iis  has  caught  from  tin;  classic 
poeu  of  antiquity  their  clearness  of  intaition, 
Iheir  inrentite  skill,  their  lively  and  elegant 
rinrplieity,  without  ever  forgetting  his  own  age  or 
u>  land  of  his  father*,  He  deserves  nil  this 
praise:   and  if  not  enough  to  exalt  him  to  the 

tide  of  Tasso,  it  is  e i»h  to  place  him  in 

below   that   radiant    light    of     Italy.        In 


fortunes  these  illustrious  contemporaries  were 
much  alike.  Alfonso  imprisoned  Tasso : 
Sebastian  let  Caaioeua  ftorve.  We  rejoice  in 
the  retributive  ruin  of  Ferrara  and  of  Portugal. 
As  for  the  latter,  her  neglected  bard  was  speedily 
revenged  by  Phillip  II.,  and  the  enormities  of 
Spanish  oppression.  And,  though  the  Portu- 
■  at  last  shook  off  that  iron  yoke,  among 
all  the  honours  of  the  house  of  Brogunza,  they 
have  never  been  able  to  reckon  a  rival  for 
Camoens. 

From  the  "sole  dominion,"  or  at  least  the 

surpassing   glory  "   of    this   luminary  in  .the 

western  horizon,  let  us  divert  our  eyes  to  another 

quarter,  where  the  heavens  are  "  sown  with  itnrs, 

thick  as  a  field."     Simply  to  record  the  names  of 

the  chief  ExtiiasH  authors,  between  the  beginning 

of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  reign  of  Queen 

Anne,  would  require  oo   little  space.      Many  we 

st  omit  altogether  ;  on  the  greatest  we  can  do 

more  than  touch,  with  a  hasty  though  reverent 

Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Hoses,*  some  rays 
of  intellectual    li^ht   began  to   glimmer   again. 

*e  must  pass  hy  Harklny ,+  and  oilier  obscure 
versifiers  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  In  tlie 
next  reign  we  must  not  he  delayed  by  the 
king's  fitful  displays  and  capricious  patronage 
of  talent ;  nor  hy  Wolsey's  magnificent  zeal  for 

learning;  nor  even  by  the  sonnets  of  the 
gallant  mid  gentle  Suiirxi.}:  who  hoped  to  make 

ernMinc  as  fan ?  as  IVtranVs  Laura,  and 

certainly  copied  Petrarch,  in  his  best  mood, 
with  brilliant  success.      Sonnets,   however,  have 

r  built  up  .1  high  reputation  in  British  litera- 
ture; though  Shakspearc  ami  Milton  sometimes 
imprisoned  their  elastic  thoughts  in  that  durance, 
and  later  writers  have  been  slow  to  discover  that 
the  masculine  spirit  of  our  poetry  is  equally 
averse  to  coniiuing  a  rich  conception,  and  to 
expanding  n  poor  one,  to  the  limits  of  fourteen 
lines.  Wyat,  likewise,  the  friend  of  Surrey, 
must  be  passed  by  ;  with  .1  regret  that  is  roused 
less  by  his  sonnets,  slutted  as  they  are  with 
Italian  conceits,  than  by  the  ease  and  point  of 
his  satirical  epistles,  so  superior  to  the  acrimo- 
nious grossness  of  the  scurrilous  ballad-monger 
Skelton.j  Over  the  epoch  of  the  bigoted  Mary 
we  will  not  linger.  Yet  genius  languished  not 
in  those  dreadful  day*-  About  the  close  of  her 
reign  there  was  planned  and  partly  composed 
the  famous  Mirrourfor  Magiitra/es,\\  an  nllegori- 
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ml  poem  on  the  unfortunate  diameters  of  Eng- 
lish history,  which,  if  it  borrowed  unreservedly 
from  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Hoccacio,  was  at  the 
same  time  instrumental  in  suggesting  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  maimer,  style,  and  metre,  to  the 
author  of  the  Fairy  Queen.    Hut  now  bursts  upon 
us    the   auk  of   Elizabeth  ;  *   if   that  glorious 
period  must  still  take  its  designation  from  an 
aide  mistress  of  police — perhaps  a  great  sove- 
reign,-—but  certainly  a  heartless,  taste  less  woman, 
whose  best  public  virtues  were  private  vices ;  who 
prated  of  humanity,  while  she  committed  mur- 
der;  and   pretended  to  love  letters,  while  she 
neglected   their  brightest  ornaments.     Call    it 
rather  the  age  of  Spenser ;  the  age  of  Hooker ; 
the    age    of    Shakspbarr,   greatest  of    earthly 
names.      It   is  true  that   Klizalteth   encouraged 
learning:  or  rather,  though  she  herself  under- 
stood and  cherished  only  the  triflings  of  pedantry, 
jet  even  this  was  productive  of  good  in  a  country, 
where  the  reception  of  the  ancient  classics  had 
been  so  slow  ami  sullen  that  Krasmus  f  himself 
had  failed,  at  the  two   I 'nirersities,  to  make  an 
impression    in    their    favour.      Nor    can   it   be 
denied   that  by  upholding,  from  whatever  mo- 
tives, the  IVotcstant  religion,  Elizabeth  guarded 
a  mainspring  of  free,  excursive  thought,  whose 
impulse  was  keenly   felt    in    literature.      And, 
by   authorizing  that   version  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  became,  under  her  successor,  the  basis 
of  our  present    English    Hihle,  she  both  sup- 
plied, according  to  a  philosophic  historian. f  "  the 
richest    More -house   of    the   native   beauties   of 
our  ancient  tongue."  and,  in  the  emphatic  words 
of  one,  who  .ilua\s  rritirises  well  when  he  knows 
his  Milijrrt.$    "  gave   a   mind  to   her   people.** 
Hut  the  grand  workings  of  that  mind  were  from 
Im»Iow  ;  not  stimulated  so  much  by  royal  or  noble 
patronage,  as  by  the  innate  and  salient  vigour 
of  the   middle  classes.     Their  healthy  appetite 
was  now  no  longer  to  he  satisfied  by  sonnets  like 
Surrey's ;  nor  by  buffooneries  like  Horde's ;  K  nor 
by  epigrams  like  Heywood's,  though  his  "merri- 
ments moved  even  the  rigid  muscles  of  Queen 
Mary ;"  K   nor  by  mere   induction*   like    Sack- 
ville's.**     While  on  the  one  hand  intellect  was 
roused  and  information  spread,  and  on  the  other 
hand  enough  of  romance  and  superstition  for  the 
purposes  of  fancy  still  remained,  to  these  there 
was  sii|>eraddcd  the  men  til  aliment  derived  from 
translations   of   the   classics,    from   the    Italian 
literature,  and  that  of  other  modem  countries; 
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and  all  together  liroke  into  a  flame  in  the  poetry 
of  SpK!f»R  *  and  of  SiUMiMURK.t 

Not  to  speak  of  the  former  as  a  pastoral  part, 
nor  with  reference  to  any  work  except  the  f'avy 
Queen,  we  cannot  concede  to  a  1  verman  rrsir  f 
that  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  Vriamd*  AV- 
riato,  which  it  resembles  in  many  bom  «f  in 
faults  And  beauties,  would  be  prejudiriaJ  to 
Spenser.  Granting  the  Italian  poem  to  W  a 
labyrinth  of  perpetual  vicissitude,  is  it  uur  to 
call  the  English  one  merely  "  a  well  firs'  tl 
garden  of  tiresome  sameness  ?"  This  seen*  m 
inconsistent  mode  of  characterising  that  whin  is 
admitted  to  be  the  fruit  of  "an 
fancy,"  and  which  is,  indeed,  foil  of 
as  necessarily  flows  from  great 
descriptive  powers.  As  for  the  sfjrfr  of  S| 
his  slightest  eflbrt  appears  ever  sufficient  le  nam 
it  all  alive  with  images  and  words  "*  disulaw'd 
diversely/* 


**  Like  to  tn  almood-trc*  y 

On  top  of  jrreea  Sefeofc  all 
With  hlnutam*  brave  bedecked 
Her  trader  Inrk*  do  tremble  every 
At  every  little  breath  that  voder 


vm 


And  the  wide  compass  of  his  nmtfir,  too, 
described  in  some  of  its  own  exquisite 
lions ;  for,  in  that  music 


"  The  ■iWrr-Mundias; 

With  the  but  mamiur  of  tfce 
The  water's  frit  with  dMereww 

N»w  fiift.  now  load,  nato  ike 

The  gentle  wartiLintf  wind  Uw sat 


On  Shakspe are  what  volumes  have  been  « 
what  volumes  could  be  written  still ' 
it  not  be  absurd  to  expatiate  here  npaa 
tinctious  between  the  classical  and  the 
drama,  when,  after  all,  these  lie  so  mar*  ■ 
externals  and  accidents  of  poetry,  as 
essence,  that  there  is  not  one  vital  prta 
Aristotle's  which  may  not  be  iUnavntsw 
Shakspeare  f    Would  it  not  be 
the  comparative  excellence  of  SI 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  when 
Othello  rushes  on  the  mind  in  ci       i 
of  Fa  I  staff;    or  when  we  reflect 
mingling  threads  of  mortal  A       ry, 
contrasts,  that  are  so  faithfully  j 
tissue  of  his  plays?    Ev< 
needs  to  know,  he  knew  :  ever;       ag 
matist  should  imitate,  he  imitated, 
his  side,  but  shrined  within  his 
fabled   da*mon,  at  the  waving  of 
houses  were  unroofed,  breasts  uncovers      r 


I  ■  I 
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disclosed ;  so  that,  at  one  time,  he  could 
■II  the  world  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
en  merely  players ;"  at  another  time,  he 
1  "  clow  pent-up  guilts  rive  their  cou- 
ontinents  ;"  at  another,  could  summon 
>  him  "  antres  vast  and  desarts  idle  "  to 
populous  with  the  fantastic  beings  of  his 
giiiation.  Of  Shnkspeare,  an  universe 
f,  it  twins  Hipertliious  to  add  that  he  is 
minds  the  whole  British  theatre.  In  .1 
t  least,  m>  cursory  as  this,  we  shall  not 
a  chronicle  its  history  on  either  side  of 
-osaing  name.  Who  would  bear  with  us 
hack  to  the  miracles  and  moralities  of 
r  times ;  to  the  elements  of  comedy  in 
Gitrton'i  needle,  or  of  tragedy  in  Sack- 
orboditc?  Full  of  the  image  of  Shaks- 
ko  could  descend  to  even  the  best  of  his 
ri :  to  the  forcible  Mnssinger;  or  the 
Otway ;  or  the  sparkling,  rakish  Far- 
ir  the  brilliant  Congrere ;  or  the  e!a- 
heridan  ;  admirable  painters  as  they  all 
their  several  styles,  of  the  lights  and 
f  artificial  life  ?  And,  if  it  be  true  that, 
ontemporary  dramatists,  Shakspeare  was 
ogle  prodigy,  but  only  the  greatest  of 
mders,  yet  are  not  Webster  and  Dockar, 
and  Mar  low,  Middle  ton  anil  Rowley, 
edged  by  their  eulogists  to  hare  sunk 
irion  ?  Nay,  for  a  thousand  who  know 
are,  i*  there  one  well  versed  in  the 
Joner.11  ;  or  the  critical  Heaiunnnt ;  or 
r  soul,  the  most  llowery,  most  anibi- 
jst  poetical  Fletcher? 
peare  anil  his  contemporaries  bring  us 
in  the  verge  of  the  seventeenth  Century, 
irable  in  our  annals  for  the  long  struggle 
die  arbitrary  principles  of  the  House  of 
which  it  witnessed,  and  for  the  final 
of  liberty  over  both  the  anus  of  her 
1  and  the  far  more  dangerous  and  dis- 
crimes  and  follies  of  many  who  called 
es  her  friend*.  Throughout  this  period, 
landing  numerous  evils,  which  Provi- 
one  could  have  over-ruled  for  ultimate 
e  advancement  of  letters  was  not  retard. 
mil  the  throne,  the  pedantr)  of  James  1. 

ntervaLIed  h\  tlie  i-IclmiiI  (afte  of  bis 
1  eren  bis  dissolute  gtamjaoo,  with  all 
rh  predilections  and  rich  f„c  oimeaiity, 

himself  aide  10  appreciate  those  more 
tributes  of  British,  [iterator*,  which  soon 
Is  derived  fresh  rigour  from  the  Hevolu- 
[688.  In  poetry,  ive  boast  of  Hall, 
Waller,  Milton, Butler,  Dryden:  in  prose, 
some  of  these  poets,  who  were  masters. 
.  ol  the  other  brain  h  of  composition,  Wv 


may  distinguish  Brown,  Taylor,  Barrow,  Tillot- 
son,  and  Temple. 

Bishop  Hill,*  who  claims,  not  quite  justly,  to 
be  esteemed  the  earliest  English  satirist,  imitates 
Juvenal,  Peraius,  and  occasionally  Horace,  with 
so  much  wit  and  energy  as  to  verify  those  funereal 
lines,  which  eny_  of  him : 


,P,rul„,!,„.r 


Cowury,+  though  led  astray  by  ; 
school,  compensates  for  his  quaint,  perverse 
metaphysics,  by  dazzling  gleams  of  a  better  na- 
ture that  was  sometimes  more  powerful  than  Ids 
system.  W*Ua»,|  the  very  father  of  smooth 
versification  in  our  language,  was  lucky  in  that 
vein  0/ song  which  calls  upon  its  author  for  no 
depth  of  passion  or  soaring  pitch  of  thought. 
In  many  particulars  these  poets  are  unlike,  hut 
in  both  we  perceive  a  certain  polish  of  cour- 
tesy and  gallantry,  which  kept  oil' the  puritani- 
cal rust  of  their  times.  And  Milton,  $  too, 
in  all  ill'-  nobler  parts  of  his  works,  was  at  a 
measureless  distance  from  the  puritans.  What 
has  that  hateful  class  of  men,  what  have 
their  dishonest  advocates,  to  do  with  anything 
but  the  dross  and  rubbish  of  his  soul  t  We  will 
give  up  to>  them  the  sophistry  and  bitterness  of 
his  controversial  pen,  the  must  lumbering  por- 
tions of  his  prose,  anil  the  flattest  lucubrations  of 
his  muse,  when  she  yrom  polemical.  But  what 
bore  they   in   cimmion   with    him   whose    stately 

verse  ailor 1  the  masks  ami  revets  of  our  prime 

nobility;  with  that  beautiful  youth,  who  slept 
beneath  Italian  shades,  not  unrisited  by  dreams 
such  as  haunt  a  laud  of  poesy  and  love  ;  with 
that  nursling  "  of  delightful  studies  "  who,  when 
he  girt  up  his  loins,  In  muturer  age,  for  an  elUtrt 
which  "  aftertimes  should  not  willingly  let  die," 
it  was  to  wrestle  with  the  mighty  champions  ol 
lireece  and  [tunic,  in  the  strength  of  a  kindred 
inspiration?  How  could  the  barbarous  pre- 
cisians of  his  day,  or  hoiv  can  the  canters  of  the 
present  age,  those  who.  reversing  the  benevolence 
of  Christianity,  would  turn  the  racy  wine  of  life 
Into  the  stagnant  waters  nf  their  nun  sour  fanati- 
cism, pretend  to  sympathise  with  Milt.ui  in  his 
heathen  lore  and  classic  imagery,  his  luxuriance 
of  amorous  sentiment,  his  11  arm,  rich  portraitures 
of  beauty  and  of  joy  ?  Vet  these  are  the  things 
by  ivhich  he  now  lives,  and  for  which  he  will 
continue  to  he  most  dearly  prized  : 
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•*  Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  Ulk 
Of  parity,  and  place,  and  Innocence, 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declare* 
Pore,  and  commands  to  tome,  leares  free  to  aD."* 

When  we  think  on  some  of  these  things ;  on 

the  LycidaM  and  the  Comus,  or  the  Allegro  and 

the  l^erueroso,  or  Adam  and  Ere  in  Paradise,  it 

is  difficult  to  remember  that  intense  loftiness  is 

also  characteristic  of  Milton ;  that  to  hold  long 

communion  with  him,  in  fitting  mood,  is  a  labour, 

though  an  elevating  labour ;  and  that  we  ever  and 

anon 

u  Strain'd  to  the  height 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  lublime. 
As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense 
Dazzled  and  spent,  sink  down  and  seek  repair." 

Let  us  turn'  then,  for  relief,  to  Hudibras  and 
Butler.*  Here  is  an  incarnation  of  the  highest 
wit  and  the  grotesquest  drollery.  Here,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  is  the  poet  of  the  puritans ;  one 
who  was  never  weary  of  persecuting  their  vices 
with  satire  so  searching  and  so  true,  that  it  will 
apply  to  grim  and  solemn  knavery  at  all  times. 
But  if  the  reader  bo  tired  at  last  (the  author 
never  seems  to  be  so)  of  incessant  epigrams,  he 
may,  about  the  same  time,  exchange  the  rest- 
less activity,  the  short  quick  thrusts  of  Butler 
for  "the  long-resounding  march  and  energy 
divine "  of  Drtdkh  :f  of  Drydcn,  who  if  like 
Butler  he  is  an  adept  in  the  poetry  of  wit,  yet 
clothes  his  wit  in  robes  more  flowing  and  magni- 
ficent But  Dry  den  is  much  more  than  a  witty 
poet;  and  laughs  at  the  system-hatching  rage 
of  those  who  would  shut  him  up  in  a  new  class, 
apart  from  the  great  imaginative  writers.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  his  ode  on  St  Cecilia  is  the 
finest  lyric  composition  since  Pindar:  that  his 
Satires  are  vividly  descriptive  as  well  as  declam- 
atory :  and  that  his  Tales  must  have  done  some- 
thing besides  perfecting  the  language  of  English 
verse,  to  acquire,  as  they  have  acquired,  a 
general  popularity. 

In  his  plays  Dryden  sacrificed  to  the  corrupt 
taste  of  too  many  among  his  contemporaries. 
But  for  this  fault  he  almost  atones  by  his  nervous, 
nimble  prose,  which  ushered  in  the  perfection  of 
that  species  of  writing  in  the  subsequent  century. 
He  was  a  fit  associate  for  Tillotso*  %  and  Taw- 
fl*  $  in  the  work  of  reforming  our  prose-style ; 
which  so  greatly  needed  reformation.  Perhaps 
Dryden,  in  this  respect,  was  the  most  useful  of 
the  three :  since  he  avoids  both  the  frigidity  that 
is  coupled  with  the  clearness  of  Tillotson ;  and 
the  diffiiseness  that  mars  the  elegance  of  Temple. 


*  A.  D.  ir.l2-16M0. 
X  Died  A.  D.  H?JI. 
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Of  his  predecessors,  Covin  did 
and  to  polish  prose :  but  though,  be 
the  version  of  the  Bible,  a  noble  ct 
had  been  laid,  Una  part  of  titevafur. 
inferior  to  poetry  in  its  structure.     1 
has  the  sagacious  Coleridge  said  of 
prose-writers  from  the  beginning  of 
Kliiabeth  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  I* 
that  they  are  usually  "  rich  in  rarion 
exuberant  in  conceptions  and  concert! 
plative,  imaginative,  often  truly  great 
nificent  in  style  and  diction,  but,  dot 
often  big,  stiff,  and  at^pcrtWnusfac.'' 
criticism  neither  Baco*,*  the  proudi 
science  ever  shared  with  Uterafnre,  i 
kindling,  exhaustless  T*TtoE,t  nor  t» 
Miltos,  can  be  withdrawn.     And  o 
Hooker,  Brown,  Burton,  Barrow,  net 
ing  their  high  and  varied  excellencies 
judgment  will  bold  .good. 

In  Scotland  the  quick  ptogreas  of 
mat  ion,  when  it  had  once  fairly  b 
testimony  to  the  then  advanced  . 
intellectual  culture.     Yet  religions  « 
or  the  political  divisions  with  which  it 
up,  produced  more    lamentable    cm 
there  than  in  the  neighbouring  ei 
these  the    prosperity  of   the   I'nivei 
checked,  and  the  progress  of  Ietten 
Again,  the  junction  of  the  English  aa 
crowns,)  although  the  forerunner  of  in 
vantages  to  both  kingdoms,  at  fii 
from  Scottish  literature  the  i 

afforded  by  the  presence  of  a  court,  He 
of  nobility,  and  the  sense  of  perfect  usdi 
Then  came  the  conflict  between  riva 
protestantism,  in  which  both  aides  I 
Christianity,  and  the  muses  were  an 
from  a  distracted  people.     The  estsi 
the  Presbyterian  discipline  at  last  O] 
for  the  return  of  national  peace  and  pi 
ing ;  but  from  the  time  of  J  Janes  IV. 
Queen  Anne  the  great  i  e 

are  few.    We  must  not,  aowerer,  to 
Ltndsay,§  a  terse  rhymer, 
poet,  but  one  whose  i  satire 

boldness  made  H  lucky  lor  nun 
the  protection  of  the  throne  :  nor 
HaWTHoavDSJi,  II  "  whose  labours 
prose  "  according  to  his  eds 
live  and  flourish  in  all  i 
men  to  read  them,  or  art  ana  ji 
them."    Yet,  in  neither  style 
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eclipsed  BflcmiiiK,*  had  the  latter  no 
bed   bis   extraordinary  lalouia   upon   Lati. 

the  tint  negative  effects  (for  so  they  mus 
(Med)  of  the  reformed  faith  upon  the  Imai 
.  we  bare  already  spoken.  Nevertheless,  i 
tor  letters  as  well  as  science  showed  itself 
g  toe  protestants  of  Ireland  previously  to 
lose  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  name 
iui  f  is  sufficient  to  rei:all  a  season  of  high 
irtinn  in  biblical  and  antiquarian  resign -hes, 
rf  great  promise  ai  to  the  future;  progress  of 
Miutrymen. 

*  second  period  of  French  literature  opens 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.J  The  ancient 
id  bad  then  become  known  :  jjr i m ! ir^  h;nl 
LfitriMlnrt'l  :  the  mobile  class,  and  the  useful 
■kich  it  is  prone  to  cultivate,  had  risen  to  a 
»  of  eminence  that  was  partly  due  to  the 
j  of  Louis  XI.  To  eradicate  the  barbarism 
Kill  lingered  in  colleges  and  ■Iwlliium,  and 
ropagate  classical  learning,  were  darling 
with  the  magnificent  Francis.  After  liitu, 
7  IV. ,$  who  (trove,  with  Sully's  assistance, 
Dtke   by  every  potent  anodyne  the  rankling 

«f  religious  hatred,  was  the  next  benefactor 
iers.  Then  were  the  treasures  of  die  East, 
ditioo  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  made 
Mr  to  French  students ;  and  the  modern 
Tements  of  other  European  countries  incited 
lirected  their  literary  ardour.  In  the  slic- 
ing reign.  Cardinal  Kicbetieu,  of  whom  it  is 
1$  to  say  that  he  was  the  real  sovereign  of 
ce,  courted    relief   from  slate-intrigues,   or 

the  weight  of  the  iron  sceptre  which  he 
led,  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  early  studies 
int.-nourse  with  men  of  genius.  After  a 
.in  period,  devoted  lo  Latin  and  theology, 
aiproveoienl  of  the  French  lungue  and  poetr* 
me  his  final  and  favourite  nlijei  t.      Foronee 

the  institution  of  an  Academy,  ||  on  the 
a  Cruscan  plan,  was  serviceable  to  so  yuod 
ad.  The  French  Academy,  while  it  hiuutmred 
ounder  l.y  persei  uling  t.'orneille.  did  at  the 
i  time  rally  tlie  first  wits  of  the  day  around 
standard  of  taste,  ami  thus  ushered  in  that 
i»nt  era  of  Louis  XIV. ,^i  when  the  glory  of 
it  ministers,  ureal  generals,  and  a  (: 
Wr  of  tlie  art  of  government,  was  surpassed 
that  of  the  greatest  writers  to  whom   France 

fie  heat  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
die.*  patronised  by  Francis  operated,  and  of 


the  follies  with  which  they  had  to  struggle,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  Hibslais."  Little 
do  they  know  of  litis  consummate  genius,  who 
dwell  only  on  his  riotous  mirth  ;  though  none  ever 
loved  better  than  be  a  joke  for  the  joke's  sake, 
or  hunted  it  down,  when  started,  with  more  per- 
severing and  obstreperous  hilarity.  Still  less  do 
they  know  of  hint,  who  think  of  his  obscenity  or 
absurdity  alone,  and  cannot  understand  tbat  much 
of  bis  coarsest  tilth,  and  much  of  his  wildest  non- 
sense, are  but  the  cover  of  bold  truths,  ton 
dangerous  to  dispense  with  such  protection.  If, 
like  Sliakspeare's  I'ldgnr,  he  played  the  bedlamite, 
like  him  it  was  for  a  noble  cause.  They  should 
think  also  of  bis  vast  erudition,  of  bis  shrewd 
satire,  of  the  hard  blows  he  dealt  the  papacy. 
Nut  without  a  high  design  was  it  ordained  that 
Rabelais  should  be  bom  in  the  same  year  with 
Martin  Luther.  Observe,  too,  how  eloquent  he 
is,  even  with  so  rude  an  instrument  as  the  French 
prose  of  his  time  afforded.  To  raise  that  proso 
to  elegance,  without  robbing  it  of  simplicity,  was 
a  task  reserved  for  Aiitot,+  the  translator  of 
Plutarch,  Then  MosTMans.t  by  dexterous  man- 
agement, compelled  it  to  express,  without  for- 
mality, the  pitb  of  his  philosophy.  The  bombast 
and  affectation  of  some  succeed  int;  writers  testify, 
however,  that  more  of  their  success  was  due  to  the 
happy  talent  of  these  two  individuals  than  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  language.  But  after  Riche- 
lieu's academy  bad  promulgated  its  laws,  their 
go  oil  n  ess  was  exemplified  in  tlie  purity  of 
Pjsciu's  §  style;  and  in  the  refined  precision, 
and  the  moving  rhetoric,  that  nourished  together 
under  l.ouis  XIV.  What  names,  among  many 
others,  are  those  of  Roihrfouciult  and  Sk- 
vionk,  of  RouHotLoi'K  and  Uosscbt!  What 
anatomical  demonstrations  of  tlie  human  heart ! 
What  mirror-like  reflections  of  courts  and  of 
the  world!  Then,  too,  was  tlie  senlentiousness 
of    Li    Hbutkrb;    the  ingenuity    of  1.Uvi,r;  the 

FkneLon  ! 

Who  doubts  that  the  poetry  of  the  French,  in 
its  fullest  bloom,  is  prodigiously  inferior  to 
their  prose  ?  Hear  Fichhoru  upon  tlie  charac- 
teristics of  tlie  former  :  "  French  poetry  is 
nothing  but  agreeable  discourse,  set  off  with 
some  \nn'iimiiig  liiiet  j  .  ■'•■•i  ilti  «.i"  ol  l\ie  1-eench 
poet  is  no  other  than  by  a  nice  choice  of  thoughts 
and  images,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  turns,  by  a 
strict  observance  of  propriety  in  expression,  by 
correct  and  harmonious  versification,  to  instruct 
and  entertain.     He  thinks  it  no  part  of  bis  duty 
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to  moke  deep,  sincere  feelings  speak  for  them- 
selves :  enough  for  him  to  describe  them !  He 
troubles  himself  not  to  exalt  the  interesting, 
through  the  free  flight  of  fancy,  to  the  ideal : 
enough  for  him  to  represent  it  elegantly!  A 
light,  superficial  stirring  of  the  senses ;  an  airy 
play  of  wit;  such  is  French  poetry  !"  Now  this 
is  a  true  criticism  with  reference  to  almost  the 
whole  body  of  French  poetry  from  the  date  of 
the  old  trouveres  to  the  eighteenth  century :  and 
why,  therefore,  encroach  on  the  limited  remainder 
of  our  essay  by  minutely  tracing  its  route  between 
these  points?  The  jovial,  comical  Marot,* 
coeval  with  Rabelais,  began  the  first  stage :  but 
the  sportiveness  which  Marot  had  caught  from 
the  Italians,  appeared  to  Ronsard  f  to  require  a 
copious  infusion  of  the  antique  to  give  it  force 
and  dignity.  Hence  the  pedantry,  the  excess  of 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  the  pseudo-classical 
style,  which  Ronsard  introduced  into  his  abortive 
epic,  and  into  the  works  of  his  six  followers, 
whom  with  their  master  the  fleeting  homage  of 
their  own  generation  hailed  as  a  Pleiad  of  poets. 
JoDBLLE,i  one  of  the  number,  had,  however,  the 
merit  of  bringing  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
drama  into  the  French  theatre.  But  it  was  Mal- 
hbrbb  $  that  first  triumphed  over  the  pomp  and 
pedantry  of  Ronsard's  sect;  and,  though  his 
odes  are  no  more  like  lyric  poetry  than  those  of 
other  Frenchmen,  his  style  served  as  an  useful 
pattern  till  the  age  of  Louis.  Then  rises,  with 
superior  brilliancy,  an  authentic  Pleiad  : 

Qua?  M»pt*m  did,  Sex  Umen  etse  solent ! 

Oornkille  the  elder,  Molibre,  La  Fontaine, 
Racine,  Cornbillb  the  younger,  JIoilbau. 
No  one  will  hesitate  as  to  the  respective 
qualities  to  be  coupled  with  each  name :  tragic 
greatness,  sometimes  too  stiff  or  too  pointed 
in  expression;  comic  power,  always  most  suc- 
cessful when  adapting  to  modern  usages  the 
scenes  of  Aristophanes  or  Plautus ;  a  grace,  a 
matchless  skill  in  narrative,  so  felicitous  as  to 
look  like  instinct ;  perfect  elegance  and  tender- 
ness; a  taste  for  the  romantic  and  surprising; 
neat  satire  conjoined  with  the  love  of  order  and 
as  much  knowledge  of  poetry  as  one  who  pre- 
ferred art  to  nature  could  have.  The  French 
themselves  are  most  enamoured  of  their  tra- 
gedy, and  suppose  it  to  be  formed  on  the 
Greek  model.  Rut,  after  all  that  the  elder 
Corueille  has  achieved  in  the  Cidy  or  Racine  in 
his   Mholic,    French  tragedy  resembles  that  of 


the  Greeks  no  more  than  a  petit  main 
or  Prometheus. 

The    sixteenth    and     seventee) 
brought  forth  few  great  addition* 
literature.      The  name  of  Ldthxr" 
sense  the  first  of  thai  period.     To 
the  sword  of  the  Word  was  his  h 
and  therefore  he  created  a  natioi 
speech,  to  which  all  dialects  have  be 
bow,  and  a  prose  style,  free  trots 
inconsistencies  that  had  clung  to 
even  Tauler  and  Albert  Durer.     L 
room  for  poetry  also  among  his  or 
ings ;  but  his  capital  work  was  a  to 
the  Bible,  in  which  he  exhibited  a 
kind  of  literary  talent,  and  gave  • 
expression  a  wide  and  wholesome  si 
German  language.    Passing  over  J 
German  Rabelais,  and  Jacob  Bo?ba« 
tical  mystic,  observe  next  the  advent 
Ofita,  of  Lohbnitein,  and  of ! 
proofs  they  yield  that  a  fierce  battle 
be  fought,  and  aberrations  to  the  rig* 
the  left  mast  occur,  before  true  princ 
the  victory.     The  Silesian  Opita,v  a 
the  ancients,  a  master  of  style  an 
revealing,  in  many  different  species  c 
soul  of  a  heroic  poet,  held  on  bis  wi 
troubles  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  s 
tined  to  herald  a  band  of  followers  I 
greater  than  himself.    But  Ge 
ever  too  apt  to  take  its  hue  from  cos 
fluences.  Thus  Lohenstein, II  being  has 
with  the  vices  of  Marino's  Italian  pes 
difficulty  in  rallying  a  party  to  d       r 
and  the  mock  sublime.     Their  inno 
vernacular  vocabulary  were  resisted  D) 
ous  Zesen,TJ  and  sundry  quaintly 
but  the  artificial  vein  of  t 
actively  opposed  by  Neukirch,** , 
who  ran  into  the  contrary  ei 
ness    and    insipidity.       These 
whatever  bad   success,  to 


style ;  a  standard  that  had  na  f 

temporary  ascendant  in  I  ny  af 

of  Westphalia  in  1648,  ana  that  el 
IG78.     What  further  ronetautniis 
of  that  standard  gave  rise  to,  and  a* 
were  at  last  counteracted,  will  pn 
noticed. 

111.  We  must  now  explain  ken  i 
near  the  beginning  of  the  ei 
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rjiuses  that  partly  preceded  It,  and  partly 
<i  additional  force  during'  it-  progress,  a 
e  change  came  over  the  spirit  i>f  literature. 
e  political  Ante  of  Europe  about  the  year 
could  not  fail  lo  affect,  in  an  eminent  dc- 

tbe  character  of  her  mental  productions, 
in,  '-enuany,  and  Holland  stood  forth  as 
inmost  assertors  of  liberty,  and  aiilfln'oui.-t- 
feitrsry  power,  France,  making  violent 
»  to  aggrandize  herself,  and  to  blazon. 
>lic  principles,  was  nevertheless  sowing  in 
on  bosom  the  seeds  of  future  revolution. 
men  were  coming  into  exist  en  re  who  were 

lo  leach  ber  a  new  theory  :  the  circuiti- 
es were  already  operating  that  prepared 
•ople  for  their  iomiwi  She,  too,  at  last, 
u  he  ranged  on  the  side  of  freedom.  Happy 
v,  and  for  the  world,  had  she  never  over- 
ed  it  in  her  march  ! 

•  physical  sciences  were  cultivated  with 
Ming  success ;  without  prejudice  to  thai 
cal  learning,  of  which  Nkwton  *  would 
blushed  to  be  deemed  neglectful.     In  clas- 

leaniing  itself  a  higher  criticism  was  prac- 
;  applied  first  by  Bust t>T, +  lAtWs  ntj 
I  were  more  fruitful  of  good  than  truths  in 
ands  of  other  men,  and  carried  on  by  his 
Mors  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  By  the  vast 
a  of  improvement  in  these  two  departments, 
[lion  was  necc-sarily  henelited  ;  and  dccii- 
and  polish  began  lo  he  required  in  literary 
I  to  an  extent  unknown  at  former  periods. 
UB  of  modern  tongues  in  the  treatment  of 
lilic  subjects  especially  contributed  to  iti- 
e  llie  clearness  ami  precision  ol'  prose  coiil- 

e  empirical  philosophy  of  1,ori>F-.:£  though  il 
ki  directly  to  scepticism,  anil  oilier  diseases 
e  intellect,  anil  ».n  ton  fcehl;  opposed  \>\ 
alliative  theories  of  I<s<bmtbv4  served  at 
to  display  ami  i"  methodic*!  the  vigour  of 
luman  understand  ng  Facerly  embraced 
e  French,  in  their  writing*  its  most  pcrni- 
i  tendencies  were  manifested.  They  clothed 
iliiln-nipliy   illCTi-rs   i  id  iinl.le  gilrli  of  prose 

poetry,  epislolar;    ■-nrreuj lence  and  ro- 

e,  narrative  anil  dec  la  mat  inn.  And  llin-  their 
iture.  being  tilled  with  a  system  that  ll  altered 
■ride  and  passions  nf  mankind,  and  rerom- 
led  by  the  most  winning  liveliness  and  per- 
lity  of  sty  |e,  usurped  an  empire  wider  limn 
amis  had  been  able  to  subdue.  The  revo- 
■n  of  tlie  edict  of  Nantes  II    drove  llayle  and 


other  itble  men  out  of  France  in  different  direc- 
tions :  and  every"  hen-  they  acquired  a  swny  tlint 
was  nut  successfully  combated  by  those  healthful 
inthiences,  which  have  always  emanated  from  the 
highest  order  of  I'.ritish  genius,  until  her  naval 
triumphs  in  the  seven  years'  war  *  had  raised 
Ureal  Britain  to  a  station  of  paramount  weight 
with  tfie  conUiieiif.il  powers. 

The  fruits  of  these  causes,  good  and  evil,  wiU 
he  seen  as  wo  summon  before  us,  for  a  last 
review,  the  principal  Kurnpean  nations. 

No  longer  did  the  sun  of  1talt  flame  in  the 
meridian.  Even,  however,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  country  boasts  of  Siiine  writers  fit 
to  sustain  tho  singular  glory  she  has  gained  by 
being  alone  equally  eminent  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  The  lyrics  and  blank  verse 
of  Fhvqoki  t  are  admired  on  the  south  of  tho 
Alps:  the  operas  of  Mitastisio  J  enjoy  uni- 
versal celebrity.  Nothing  less  would  have  been 
adequate  to  the  merits  of  one,  who  has  uttered 
the  soul  of  music,  in  feeling  and  imagery,  by 
the  very  breath  of  music,  in  versification  and 
expression.  Here,  moreover,  Italian  genius  is 
thoroughly  original.  The  operatic  poetry,  as 
its  laws  were  fixed  by  Metaslasio,  is  exclusively 
Italian.  It  resembles  neither  foreign  nature, 
nor  nature  in  the  abstract.  Under  all  diversities 
of  costume,  it  is  still  one  musical  voluptuous 
dream;  occupied  with  neither  place,  character, 
nor  c ire u instance,  but  solely  with  itself.  In 
other  things,  the  later  taste  of  the  Italians  has 
been  as  dependent  as  their  political  condition. 
First,  they  endeavoured  lo  supply  the  defects  in 
their  literature  complained  of  by  French  critics, 
by  building  up  a  regular  drama  on  French  inter- 
pretations of  Aristotle.  Comeille,  Kneiiie,  and 
Holiere    were   assumed   as   infallible   guides,   in 

tragedy   and    c edy,    by    .1I»kikt.li  $    and    his 

friends.  Thus  the  dramatic-  art  of  Italy,  which 
in  l'olitien's  hands,  ami  afterwards  in  Tasso's, 
had  leaned  to  the  style  of  Virgil's  eclogues ; 
which,  in  those  of  Ariosto,  had  copied  l'lniitiis 
and  T«rcnce  ;  which  had  shone,  in  the  best  age, 
with  few  gleams  of  native  taleait ;  again  copied  a 
pattern,  and  was  not  happy  in  selecting  one. 
The  fetters  of  the  French  taste  were  at  last 
loosened  by  GotOOHI.II  For,  while  he  drove  out 
of  fashion  the  comedies  of  art,  or  extemporaneous 
pieces,  which  had  long  been  a  popular  amuse- 
ment, he  yet,  instead  of  aiming  at  Parisian 
correctness  in  composition,  rather  sought  to  take 
up  the  national  humour  and  careless  tiuency  of 
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the  theatrical  improvisator^  to  whose  reign  he 
put  an  end.  (ioixi,*  on  the  contrary,  who, 
meaning  to  use  dramatised  fairy  tales  as  the 
medium  of  satire  on  (*oldoni,  was  so  excited  by 
the  success  of  the  chosen  vehicle,  that  he  applied 
himself  seriously  to  adorn  it,  wrote  more  in  the 
German  than  the  Italian  vein,  according  to  the 
just  remark  of  Sisinondi.  (hi  the  merits  of 
Ai.riKRi,t  the  same  critic  shall  pronounce :  "  He 
has  combined  the  constructive  skill,  unity,  pure- 
ness  of  design,  and  verisimilitude,  proper  to  the 
French  theatre,  with  the  sublimity  of  situations 
and  of  characters,  and  the  importance  of  events, 
of  the  Greek  theatre,  and  with  the  depth  of 
thought  and  sentiment  of  the  English  theatre/1 
Has  he  not,  likewise,  almost  burlesqued  the 
antique,  by  an  exaggerated  imitation  of  its  pecu- 
liarities ?  And,  as  far  as  a  rage  for  imitation  is 
concerned,  he  is  not  singular  among  his  contem- 
poraries. Some  follow  the  English  school ;  some 
follow  the  older  writers  of  Italy  itself.  "  The 
word  imitate"  says  a  lively  author,  "  seems  to 
have  been  invented  for  this  country."  Hence 
even  the  abilities  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse  %  have 
not  brought  into  general  vogue  the  respectable 
names  of  Cesarotti,  Parini,  Pindemonte,  Monti, 
Foscolo.  Lord  Byron,  it  will  be  observed,  left 
that  task  to  his  illustrator. 

In  Spain,  under  the  government  of  the  Ilour- 
bons,  and  partly  through  the  patronage  of  Philip 
V.,§  there  was  a  certain  revival  of  literature. 
But  unfortunately  parties  divided;  and  the 
educated  Spaniards  were  so  much  attracted  by 
French  glitter,  as  to  turn  with  disgust  from  their 
own  literary  worthies.  The  code  of  this  party 
may  be  best  learned  from  the  poetics  of  or 
Loxan;||  one  of  the  many  who  have  read  Aris- 
totle by  the  help  of  Parisian  spectacles.  Mean- 
while the  people  remained  steadfast  to  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  national  standard,  and  long 
applauded,  on  the  stage,  the  copiers,  or  rather 
caricaturists  of  Calderon.  And,  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  past,  a  few  re- 
markable men  came  back  to  the  true  Spanish 
taste,  as  far  as  the  change  of  Spanish  manners 
had  left  it  unaltered.  Dr  l'Isla  ^[  wrote  a 
comic  romance,  on  the  plan  of  Cervantes,  to 
ridicule  the  monkish  preachers.  La  Hurrta  ** 
tried  to  emulate  the  old  drama  of  Spain,  with 
due  deference  to  more  recent  principles,  wher- 
ever ho  thought  them  reasonable.  YRiARTR,ff 
the  first  good  fabulist  of  his  country,  exhibits  the 
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mingled  graces  of  the  ancient  Castiliai 
dillas  and  of  La  Fontaine.     Valor*,* 
poet,  whom  Houtterwekf  deems  north 
best  times  of  Spanish  literature,  has 
small  portion  of  the  English  spirit.     M> 
tendency  become    general    among  ml 
Spaniards,  it  would  offer  the  fairest  r 
the  complete  retrieval  of  their  literary  g 
At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  pout 
Frrnch  tongue  had  been  unfolded  to 
extent;  immense  progress  had  been  i 
Frenchmen  in  most  branches  of  learnn 
had  begun  to  radiate  from  the  capital  th 
the  provinces;  and  academies  and  p 
journals  were  diffusing  education  and  a 
for  reading  over  the  whole  land.     An 
command  of  language,  displayed  most  i 
in  the  abundance  of  memoirs  wnirn  n 
composed  by  persons  of  all  conditk 
nearly  equal  facility  and  elegance,  thai 
characteristic  of  the  natives  of  France, 
tributed  to  the  establishment  of  their 
despotism.     Yet,  even  while  that  des| 
vailed  abroad,  France  was  subject  to 
home.     Between  1715  and  the  present 
has  known  three  eras  in  her  literature : 
imitation  of  models  exclusively  Frencs 
of  aspirations  after  nature ;  and  a  re 
era.     During  the  first,  the  usual  course 
tors  was  pursued— *  futile  effort  to  on 
masters  in  vigour  or  in  refinement. 
exaggerated  manner  of  the  tragic  Cri 
and  the  antithetic  point  of  Foxtr!crli.r.$ 
true  wit,  and  the  charms  of  style  res 
when  Lr  Sags  II  gave  his  delightful  fi 
the  world :    and,  somewhat  later,  the 
enchantments  of  French  prose  were  m 
showered  from  the  pens  of  Volvairr,*1 
and  Hoissrau.     The  taste  of  Voltaire 
and  manly ;  his  wit  ever  sparkling :  his  i 
prodigious.      History  and  romance: 
and  metaphysics;   tragedy  and 
poetry  and  lyric  poetry  ;  nothing 
this  versatile  genius  :  and,  though 
much  below  his  prose,  ho  did  not  sn 
those  great  poets  of  England 
usual  dishonesty,  be  affected  to  cry  •* 
author  of  Zaire  and  of  Aizirt  cannot  to 
have  read  Shakspeare  to  no  purpose. 
loved  nature  too  well,  he  had  drawn 
too  deep  draughts  of  beauty  and 
to  vie  with  her  in  the  profuse 
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d  eloquence  of  sentiment  and  passion. 
y  do  these  writers  sonr  above  French 
i  in  the  theory  of  the  lino  arts,  even  as 
in  their  day,  and  was  partly  counto- 

Voltaire  himself!  Hut  how  deadly, 
ing  except  style,  were  the  antichrist] an 
>  of  the  first,  the  sceptical  opinions  of 
I,  and  the  self-willed  reveries  of  the 
n  co-operation  with  lbs  degrading 
m  of  Helvktius,*  their  tendency  was; 
id's:  word  out  of  the  memory  of  man, 

image  out  of  his  soul-  Tben  came 
b  enginery  of  the  F^scrctoPKDis,  con- 
'  Djdkrot  f  and  D'Alehhebt,  whose 
■as  atheism.  The  people,  with  whom  a 
this  could  find  acceptance,  was  already 
he  great  Revolution ;  %  an  event  still 
d  of  ominous  forebodings,  as  well  as 
Mil,  to  be  touched  on  here,  were  it  not 
igenial  character  which  it  has  impressed 

workings  of  the  French  mind. 


whii-b,    hi'ff  "iifi-lMnlrl,:;    Un'    H^-rr"-ili'Hi 

great  minds,  has  since  circulated  together  wil 
the  life-blood  of  German  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture. The  eilecls  of  scepticism  in  Germany  bavo 
differed  from  those  observable  in  France,  only 
because  it  did  not  encounter,  in  the  former 
country,  either  the  tiger -element  or  the  monkey- 
element,  so  conspicuous  in  the  French  character. 
But  they  have  been  sufficiently  apparent  in  criti- 
cism, in  metaphysics,  and  in  all  things  liable  to 
be  worked  upon  by  those  modes  of  intellectual 
exertion.  Under  a  wiser  limitation  of  this  scep- 
tical tendency,  German  criticism  might  have 
been  the  parent  of  unniingled  good ;  especially 
by  the  learning  and  genius  it  has  brought  to  bear 
on  classical  subjects ;  greatly  improving,  we 
must  confess,  on  the  English  critics  of  the  last 
generation,  and  acting  very  favourably  on  those 
of  the  present,  who,  like  Mitchell,  Milman, 
Nelson  Coleridge,  and  other  ripe  and  eloquent 
scholars,  have  made  such  subjects  popular. 
Under  the  same  limitation,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  often  necessary  to  say  of  the  German 
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ier  wilh 
I  litera- 
lly have 


ompaiued  by  some  bursts  i  metaphysicians,  thai   in  straining  after  new  ideas 


,  such  as  broke  from  the  lips  of 
.§  But  soon  was  everjlliing  noble  and 
mm  down  by  a  rage  for  destruction, 
the  moment  when  these  lines  are  being 
■ems  again  to  infuriate  the  base,  the 
I  the  ignorant  in  lie  commimity  around 
I  from  that  anarchy  of  all  the  social 
which    flic     Revolution    brought    on 

of  the   raukaess  of  that   period  din;;* 
the    rhetoric   of   Da   Stahi,   and    the 


Cun 


what 


shall   ! 


§  spawn  of  sucb  a 
ir  to  the  systematic  profligacy  of  such  a 

as  Vvtks?  Some  of  this  clans,  in 
y  s  and  romance*,  dream  that  they 
1  j 1 1 jr  in  the  footsteps  of  Sbaktpeare 
ler  Scult.  They  hsid  better  resort, 
gel  rounsela,  to  models  which  they 
are  some  chance  of  comprehending ; 
he  old  spirit  and  poetry  of  their  own 
The    French   historians  of  the   present 

done  this  ;  and  no  one  will  deny  thai 
,  Thiers,  and  a  few  others,  have  done  it 

nt  take  up  the  Gkrmaks  where  we  left 
dcr  the  encroaching  influence  of  their 
leighbours.  Ily  them  they  Here  inocu- 
iL   that    poison   of    inlidel     prejudices 


they  have  lighted  only  on  new  words  ;  a  fault 
their  English  worshippers  degenerates 
tost  nauseous  covi-oiubry  :  or  that  they 
have  been  lured,  by  specious  phantoms,  far  away 
from  the  regions  of  faith  and  truth,  into  abysses 


In  France,  literature  takes  much  of  its  com- 
pletion from  polite  society  ;  in  England,  from 
active  life  and  politics  :  in  Germany,  where  there 
is  no  political  iiTe,  from  mere  speculation. 
Whatever  the  Hermans  borrow  from  other  races, 
they  are  sure,  in  ihe  eod,  to  dye  with  tin-  hues  of 
their  own  philosojihv.  lor  example,  the  famous 
parties  of  Gott^  kkji  *  and  l!oniiHB,t  who 
divided  tin-  literary  world  of  Germany  during  the 
lirsl  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  Ihe 
one  inclined  to  French  theories,  and  the  other  to 
classical  principles,  as  interpreted  by  the  British 
school,  had  enough  of  native  industry,  earnest- 
ness, and  quniutness  about  them,  to  show  the 
peculiar  bent  of  the  German  mind,  and  to  facili- 
tate its  further  development. 

llodiuvr  and  his  partisans  had  espoused  critical 
tenets  really  most  akin  to  the  disposition  of  their 
countrymen.  The  erudite  and  thoughtful  poet 
HhilerJ.  S''!cd  wilh  them  :  so  did  the  pure, 
simple,  virtuous  Gbi.leht,$  penitently  declaring, 
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"  there  was  a  time  when  1  would  have  pi ven 
anything  lo  be  praised  by  Gottsched ;  ami,  half 
a  year  afterward*,  I  would  have  given  anything 
to  be  excused  his  praise. "  Hut  a  greater  than 
these ,  the  greatest  perhaps  of  all  German  poets, 
also  allied  himself  with  Jiodiner.  It  was  under 
his  banner  that  Klopstoc**  appeared,  when 
he  gave  vent,  in  song,  to  the  ruling  passions 
of  his  heart,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  his 
friends,  and  the  love  of  his  father -land.  What 
could  Frederick  of  Prussia,  with  all  his  French 
associates,  and  all  the  sneers  they  taught  him  to 
indulge  in  at  German  literature,  expect  to  do 
against  the  sacred  inspiration,  the  indignant 
patriotism,  of  such  a  writer  as  the  bard  of  the 
Me**iah  f 

From  Klopstock  the  Germans  date  the  finest 
bloom  of  their  poetry.  The  judgment,  wit,  and 
fire  of  Lksmnm  t  (for  all  these  qualities  meet  in 
his  divers  works)  caused  many  of  its  blossoms  to 
expand.  French  taste,  however,  had  a  last 
chance  of  gaining  the  mastery,  when  mixed  up 
with  the  manifold  witcheries  of  \\ island. $  For 
her  ultimate  preservation  from  this  danger,  Ger- 
many is  more  indebted  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare 
than  to  any  other  outward  influence. 

Yet  Wieland  must  always  be  cited  as  one  of 
the  foremost  German  authors.  In  short,  a  whole 
galaxy  of  bright  stars  must  be  passed  over,  in 
order  to  give  due  prominence  to  him,  to  Schil- 
lkr,§  and  to  Gokthe.II 

Looking  to  his  romantic  poetry,  Schlegel  says 
of  Wieland :  "lie  might  have  become  the 
German  Ariosto,  but  stooped  to  be  the  imitator 
of  such  a  prose  writer  as  the  novelist  Crebillon." 
Looking  more  narrowly  at  his  prose  romances, 
we  would  add  :  He  might  have  been  a  Greek  of 
Athens,  had  he  not  been  so  much  a  Greek  of 
Paris. 

Schiller,  as  a  dramatist,  the  only  light  in 
which  to  view  him  justly,  had  a  more  catholic 
spirit  than  either  of  the  other  two.  In  him  uc 
behold  a  mind  ever  strengthening  as  he  advanced 
in  life,  and  struggling  on  to  greater  heights  of 
excellence.  As  a  youth,  he  was  wild  and  vision- 
ary :  a  Hercules,  whose  choice  was  not  yet 
made.  Hut  the  full-grown  Schiller  we  would 
sometimes  place  at  the  feet  of  Shakspeare ; 
sometimes  at  those  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

Goethe  is  a  tiennan  of  the  Genitalis :  a  genius 
in  whom  heaven  and  gross  earth,  the  high  ideal 
and  the  low  actual,  succeed  one  another  by  the 
most  abrupt  transitions.     How  much  must  one 
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know  of  Germany,  and  of  its  peoplf 
stand   th«.    Faust!      Without   suck 
translations  and  expositions  of  that 
poeiu  only  bewilder  the  reader. 

When  the  Germans  talk  of  their  pn 
yet    imperfect,  they  seem    to  furgi 
William  Mrixtrr.     In  point  of  st)l< 
is   faultless.      Eichhorn,*    indeed, 
every  labourer  in  literary  history 
assistance,  affirms,  on  this  head,  i 
'*  the   time  is  probably  distant   *b 
literature   will    bo  enriched  by  tai 
works  of  large  compos* ;"  and 
prose  is  more  rare  than  < 
many/' 

For  the  strait  bounds  within  whi 
now  compress  all  that  it  would  be  « 
write  on  the  latest   period  of  Ban 
there  is  a  double  consolation.    In  thi 
the  legislative  union  of  England  an 
in  I70G,  so  amalgamated  the  two  n 
many  of  their  chief  difference*  in 
taste  were  at  an  end ;  and  though 
not  taken  into  the  same  close  com 
1401,  the  great   stage   whereon   If 
talent  has  shown  itself,  during  the  1 
and  thirty  years,  has  been  on  this  side 
nel.     In  the  second  place,  the  fe« 
atibrd  to  cite  tell  their  own  story.   Ac 
will  not  be  necessary  to  array  the  Ej 
apart  from  the  Scotch  and  Irish. 
necessary  to  describe  at  large  those 
mentioned.    On  the  one  hand,  we  net 
a  comparative  estimate  of  genius 
divisions  of  geography  :  Addison,  E 
Pope,  Fielding,  Cowper,  Gibbon,  E 
south  ;  against  Thomson,  Hume,  So 
bertson,  Burns,  31ackenzie,  Scott,  oi 
or  against  Steele,  Swift,  Parnell,  Si 
smith,  Burke,  Moore,  of  the  west.    I 
hand,  every  one  knows  what  these 
famous  for.     It  is  one  of  the  great 
tions  of  modern  literature,  when  n 
ancient,  that  some  modern  at       r* 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.     '     •  is  to 
Addison,  Pope,   Johnson,   l» 
Scott,  Southey,  and  many  mora. 
to  be  told  that  Pope  and  Byron  ate 
as  poets ;  that  Addison,  Swift,  ana  * 
most  happy  in  prose ;  that  Goldman* 
Southey  write  in  either  stylo  with  so 
and  power  as  to  hold  the  j 
with  regard  to  their  mai 
always  seem  to  have  done  best 
read  from  their  pens. 


IT,  wa. 
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I  any  one  urge,  in  opposition  lo  some 
id   above,  that  mwi  En  the   rigrrUenUl 

the  authors  of  Ki  ig  la  ml,  Scotland,  ami 
lave  strong  national  features,  ami  ought 
lo  be  kept  asunder  ;  we  reply,  that  all 
erences,  proceeding  from  the  superiority 
•al  atholnrship of  England,  thumetajii.j- 
Hlety  of  Scot l»inl,  and  the  overflowing 
Ireland,  are  nothing  tt>  their  points  of 
.proceeding  from  many  powerful  causes. 
re  has.  been  one  great  aesimilator.  The 
of  this  period,  with  few  exception*,  have 
English ;  varying,  indeed,  between  the 
jmI  other  element*  of  the  tongue  ;  and 
r  lew  idiomatic ;  but  for  tlie  most  part 
nprovincial  English.  The  increase  of 
ge  has  been  another  ass  imitator.  Liter- 
have  been  furred  lo  accumulate  know- 
nf  all  kinds,  and  to  write  up  to  the 
l  of  a  knowing  public.  The  details  of 
»re  more  scrupulously  accurate,  in  our 
an  those  of  history  once  were.  Thirdly, 
J  causes  bare  aided  in  the  work  of  assi- 
u  Ou  the  whole,  the  inhabitants  of 
1,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  shared  the 
limial  advantages  secured  by  the  fathers 
devolution.  Happy  and  wise  people,  if 
ide  by  the  principles  of  those  great  mei 
the  objects  from  which  such  principl 
Aeir  incalculable  value!  Freedom  of  the 
he  free  profession  of  religious  opinions, 
'   course  of  public  justice,  these  arc  the 

of  these  has  been  nearly  equal  in  the 
ountries.  It  has  been  altogether  1:1  jii.il , 
■a  [In-  state  of  ietEe.nl  is  concerned, 
hest  way,  tlien,  of  classing  llit-  aiillmrs  uf 
t  period  is  by  generations.  One  genera- 
™L>  with  (ioldsmitli.  The  second  ends 
owper.  The  third  consists  of  our  owti 
.poraries. 

-a  Ajute  died  early  in  ihe  lirst  generation, 
may  take  its  name,  as  it  took  its  tone, 
le  assemblage  of  wits  that  were  in  maturity 
her  reign.      These   were  true  Kritons,  in 

as  in  everything  else.  They  taught 
■  a  great  deal  :  they  learned  from  her 
nccpt  a  clear  and  concise  structure  of 
:es  in  prose.  In  other  matters  they  fol- 
up  what  Ilridi  [i  had  begun. 

i  a  thorough  matter  of  idiomatic  prose 

lift !  *  Defoe  t  narrates  as  well  as  he  : 
tt,  in  the  present  day,  has  passages  of 
jloquem-e  than  Swift  could  reach.  Hut 
both  of  these  writers  equal  him  in  raciness 


of  language,  Swift  surpn«scs  ihrm  both  in  variety 
and  learning.  liven,  however,  from  the  strength 
of  Swift,  and  the  upright  I  In  AM  of  DotmWMWt," 
W«  turn  with  piea.-ure  to  the  sober  elegance  of 
A  annum,  f  His  -lyle  i«  like  erccti  among  the 
colours.  Wo  could  rest  on  it  tor  IW,  [t  M**jf 
dazzle*  :    it  never  wearies. 

Swift's  poetry  i«  Ml  prose  versilied ;  unequal, 

therefore,  in  poetical  merit,  to  tint  elliniuns  of 

Gay,  Young,  Pope.  Thomson,  and  liray.    Theirs 

tiro  poetry  of  art;  but  not  ou  iJmL  account  tlie 

ss  beautiful.     We  may  laugh  at  the  silly  tjua*. 

in  whether  Popi.J  the  greatest  of  Uiu  series, 

»re  a  poet.      If  you  ask  what  he  was  as  to  in- 

mdoo,  rend  the  Ilape  of  the  Istck :  what  he  was 

1  lo  pansioii,  read  Moinn't  teller,  and  the  Etetf}/ 

1    an    unfortunate    lad;/.       Hesidea,   he    is    as 

original  as  many  other  great  poets.      If  his  mind 

took  in  foundling-thoughts  from  all  quarters,  it 

dressed  lliem  up  in  a  livery  of  its  own. 

Nevertheless,  in  matin  genius,  Pope  and  his 
brethren  gave  place  In  ihp  novelists,  llichnnlson, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Smollett.  Hichibosok  $ 
ton  often  paints  the  irnp'c=-il>lc  in  character  ;  but 
he  is  unrivalled  in  the  elaborateness  of  his  repre- 

equal  Fielding  in  fluent  wit.  is  a  paragon  of 
lucky  quaintness ;  and,  in  pathos,  is  approached 
by  Mackenzie  alone.  Life  is  no  longer  pictur- 
esque enough  lo  produce  a  match  for  Smolirtt" 
in  descriptive  humour.  GotMMIB.tt  too.  "ho 
belongs  by  style  to  this  first  generation,  would 
In'  immortal  as  a  novelist,  had  he  not.  so  many 
more  claims  tn  iinmorlulil; — a  poet  more  simple 
and  touching  than  I'ope  ever  was ;  a  prose  Writer 
igorous    than    Addison   ever    could   have 

If  the  second  generation  nan)  to  be  estimated 
by  Joimsos  %%  and  fitfliio><,$$  it  might  justly  be 
condemned  for  Latinized  expression,  and  a 
pompous  fashion  of  adorning  coinuion-places. 
ith  their  monotonous,  though  sounding 
rhetoric,  we  must  contrast  the  spotless  style  of 
lIcvnHIII  and,  somewhat  later,  the  lively  rhythm 
of  PiLfeT.UH  IloHBHTsos"*  is  a  fine  writer; 
who  does  not  feel  at  home  with  his  pen ! 

The  literature  of  modern  oratory  has  no  name 
si.  lofty  as  that  of  BOMJt.f  f  f  though  from  the 
want  of  wealth  or  high  alliances  he  never  led  a  far- 
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lion,  and  from  the  mixed  nature  of  a  parliament 
tarv  audience  he  was  not  alwa\s  an  etlective 
speaker.  The  largeness  of  his  political  views  is 
of  itself  enough  to  preserve  that  name  from 
degcncratm!;  into  a  J  Kill  y  -toast :  ami  the  opu- 
lence of  Murkc's  style  is  so  vast,  that  it  would 
hard  I)  seem  enhanced  were  we  to  make  out  hid 
title  to  the  letter*  of  Ji'sirs. 

High  finish  in  the  execution  of  literary  designs 
m  a  characteristic  common  to  both  the  genera- 
tions through  which  we  have  hurried.  The  low 
ebb  of  poetical  genius,  in  the  second,  might  be 
inferred  from  the  temporary  popularity  of  Dar- 
win.*  (.'OuPKitf  and  Ui  rns  J  supply  the  mo 
exceptions  to  this  inference.  The  fervid  piety 
of  the  one,  the  fervid  passions  of  the  other,  gave 
wings  to  their  poetry.  Ami,  even  after  Dunbar 
and  Allan  Hamsay,  Hums  disclosed  new  powers 
in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

For  any  dearth  of  poetry  in  the  preceding 
generation,  full  amends  have  been  made  by  the 
present.  If  we  marshal  I  Scott,  Hyros,  .Moore, 
Okahbk,  (Iamim.ki.l.  Wordsworth,  Sumner, 
('OLKRioiiK,  Mi'Nk.iimrkv,  in  the  foremost  rank, 
a  multitude  of  not   ignoble  crests  may  be  seen 
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waving  liebiud  thew.  Smive  of  Utost  here 
tinned  are  great  poet*  without  rating 
great  ]>oeiiis.  Ilut  this  is  not  true  of  w"&i,ra 
Sc.itt.  Granting  that  his  nov*»U  ma\  be  iarlusjd 
in  the  conception  of  his  poetical  rlurartffv,  W 
rises  to  the  level  of  Homer. 

-  Ami  rival*  all  bat  Shak«pw*'#  awi>  WUw  - 

lu  prose  composition  British  writers  w«a  to 
be  now  gathering  their  breath,  and  proviaf  (fair 
arms,  for  future  efforts.  Meanwhile  they  sac- 
ceed  best  in  biography  and  critirisaL  TWt  aaa 
place  is  due,  perhaps,  to  those  periodical 
which  owe  their  form,  and  much  of 
to  the  great  abilities  of  J  Err  bet,  (mi 
Wilson. 

Our  prescribed  limiu 
have    cast  a  glance    at    the    literary 
tions  of  Holland,   Denmark,   Sweden,  or 
Sclavonic  countries.     We  cannot  anord  a 
line   eveii  to  the  growing  literaiare  of  Seats 
America.     Within  the  bosom  of  that  vmt 
nent  there  is  no  lack  of  talent  sunVseat  la 
to  noble   purpose,  the  resourrea  of  a  aw 
unexhausted  scene.     Hut  before 
hope  to  produce  literary  works  of  lot 
order,  she  must  learn  two  lessons  :  to 
real  freedom  of  thought  for  democratic 
and  to  honour  genius  and  wisdosa  above 
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iverc  I. •■-■-iii!;,  kkipstnck, 
ig  (bora  1 Tift  died  1781), 

,   classical    understanding,    exposed 

i  native  absurdities  in  taste.and  exhibited, 

pirnliifii.ins,  an  example  of  Uie  manner  in 
filial  thoughts  adopt  appropriate  forms, 
litalion  of  an;  kind.  lie  is  the  founderof 
il  Herman  drama,  and  of  German  criticism. 
■stock  was  taught  by  the  ancients,  that 
•  true  poetry  without  patriotism  and  rcli- 
Rirmer  he  derived  from  the  German  history 
ites;  with  the  latter  he  was  inspired  by  the 
I  highest  conceptions  of  Christianity,  which 
Bit  ~Alruiai.  lie  also  used  the  perfect  me- 
n  nf  the  ancients,  and  imparted  to  his  ra- 
nge a  high  .iegree.  of  dignity  and  correct- 
rBtian  M.  Wieinud  (born  1733,  died  1818), 
w  neither  of  the  Attic  style,  nor  of  the 
.•**,  railed  to  bis  aid  the  genius  of  grace, 
pires  the  former,  ami  die  natural  facility 
nails  in  the  latter,  to  givn  effect  to  the 
jf"  Ins  own  rich  and  inexhaustible  inisigina- 
l  muse,  though  often  sensual,  often  verbose, 
Mural  grace  and  warm  feeling.     lie  con. 

great  deal  to  give  to  the  German  language 
pliability  and  rose.  Ttie  introduction  of 
c  into  Germany  could  not  but  produce  a 
itutact,  after  the  revival  of  n  taste  for  the 
mil  poetry  and  die  old  English  ballad:. 
ing  romantic  tendency  manifested  itself  in 
.iii  liie  Goaingftt-lnion,  as  it  was  called, 
i.'A-  of  Hurler,  I  lie  fle^iis.  of  i  lolly,  and  in 
i  of  the  counts  of  Stoiherg.  Tlie  latter, 
showed  tlie  influences  of  Homer  and  the 
igexliuis.  Their  friend  Voss  (Imni  17&1) 
.mate  enough  to  forget,  in  his  love  for  tlie 
ueical  poetry,  that  its  chief  merit  consists 

5  spirit,  and  accommodation  to  thecharac- 
limes;  but  his  translations  of  Homer  Itu- 
e  metre  and  displayed  the  richness  of  the 
.neunee.  and  his  idyllic  poetry,  though  often 


jck,  but  be  gave  them  shupe  a 
ration,   instead   nf  pervading  tli 


in  .i  masterly  manner.  Willi  these  great  names,  the 
age  has  produced  many  other  poets,  of  wlioui  we 
will  mention  only  the  me.  I  eminent. or  those  who  had 
lit  least  llieir  period  of  distinct  iuti.  Matthtson 
cliarmed  by  bis  tender  pictures  of  not  lire.  Tlie 
poetry  of  Sabs  was  more  vigorous  Tiedge  is  known 
by  his  Vrania,  in  six  cautos  ;  A.  Schlegel.  by  hit 
excellent  translations  of  ShaLspcnrc,  and  Caldercw, 
nud  many  original  pi<  = -i ■  s  uf  much  merit ;  Claudius, 
by  his  popular  son^s  and  religious  hymns.  Of  the 
humour,  wit,  genius,  and  virtue  of  Jean  Paul  Frie- 
(lerich  Ricliler,  Menn-I  says  rightly,  "No  one  had 
so  much  power  to  iln  ill.  nud  no  one  was  in  feet  so 
pious  and  childlike/'  Ludwlg  Tleek  i«*ssesses  poet- 
ical resources  hardlj  inferior  to  Goethe's:  and  bis 
productions,  moreover,  ure  distinguished  for  virtue 
and  purity  as  well  as  fur  poetical  spirit.  He  is. 
moreover,  cine  of  tlie  most  learned  commentators  oti 
Shakspeare.  Kovalis,  to  whom  the  world  was  one 
great  poem,  wrote  sacred  hymns  uf  the  most  intense 
feeling  and  tlie  highest  spirit.  Ernest  Setwise,  at  an 
curly  age.  was  tile  author  ul'iwo  romantic  epic  poems, 
tlie  Enchanted  Rose  and  Cecilia,  lull  of  the  spirit 
of  lite  war  of  independence,  in  which  he  lived  and 
died,  was  the  patriotic  Theodore  Komer,  so  cele- 
brated for  his  war  songs  and  bis  tragedies,  which 
breathe  the.  spirit  of  Schiller,  as  well  as  lor  his  chiv- 
alrous death.  (See  Earner.)  Max.  von  Schenkendoif 
was,  like  him,  a  patriotic  ntid  productive  poet;  Frie- 
dericll  Ruclert.  a  poet  of  tlie  most  refined  and  abun- 
dant imagination  ;  Ludwig  Ghlsiid,  a  genius  deep, 
rich,  and  unassuming  hi.  poems  breathe  the  true 
spirit  of  romance.  !  le  endeavoured  to  make  German 
tragedy  mure  national.  Among  ttie  romantic  modern 
poets  is  also  distinguished  Gustnviis  Schwab,  Gries 
and  Streckfuss  have  become  celebrated  us  translators 
of  Tusso  and  Dante.  As  dramatic  ports,  we  may 
mention,  besides  those  already  niuned,  Werner  and 
Mullner,  Grillparwr,  Huuwold,  Aiiircnherg,  Kllngc- 
lntuin.  Kaupach,  liumermnn;  in  comedies  and  operas, 
Muhlmann.  Von  Maltits,  Oblenscldager  (a  Dane), 
IVeissriithiim,  Steiuente-ch,  Schmidt,  Hcinrich  von 
Kleist.Scln.ili.  The  dramatical  muse  of  Kolh'Iiup 
was  fertile,  but  without  dignity. and  In  ipienlly  with- 
out mxtd  morals.  Hllaml  was  the  author  of  numerous 
family  pieces.  Vi|n  iImt  the  i  ienunns  have  a  national 
theatre  has  him  ileuhled  h\  inimy  even  among  tliem- 
t  !vt  ■..  li  -urns,  indeed,  llint,  mn withstanding  the 
'  ,  i  ■,  i  vi  i  1  ,ci<t  dr.  malic  works  which  they  have  pro- 
duced, the  ihllereiiee  in  I  heir  form  and  spirit  indicates 
.i  il  r„ii  (:■■;,  in  i lie  muses  which  should  give  Ihe 
-i.  i'i|.  i >f  n.i'io'Miliiv  I o  the  productions  of  tlie  German 

,!7l'!i.vl,./h',,l'rTXVlo;.i^'"^trouKljii4rked 


uni  Ion  I  Hi  dly  the 
ielan,l,»eliliidly 
e  than   liieir  grai 


'.  The  sources  of  common  interest  must  lie  looked 
n  the  earlier  hi. lory  ol  Germany,  under  tlie  em- 
But  the  ntitnipls 


pernrs,  and  in  the  middle  ages.      I 


ill  strongly  lh 
b  which  In..  >] 

varied  play  o 


r  the  I  uthunc  polity  ol  the 

d  the  most  beautiful  cihihi- 
ie  later  sacred  poetry  lugins 
■us  accents  of  I.utber.  Paul 
ndured  hymns  lull  of  fecline, 
'      n  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Klopstock,  Lavater, 
(Jcllert,  Schuliurt,  Cramer,  Claudius  Nifint-yt»r,  Her- 
der, funn  a  series  of  sacred  poets,  lies  ides  these, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  others,  particularly  in  the 
first  jKriod  of  Protestantism.  In  tint  lirst  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  wore  more  than  &1, (MM) 
hymns  in  the  (iennun  Ian  image,  by  more  than  i'm 
authors.  The  essence  of  ih'|i  religious  ius|iinitioii 
seems  to  breathe  in  the  religious  poems  of  Novulis. 

HvnmiH  Critiritm.    (I  erman  I i tern t lire  is  truly  the 
rhiiil  of  the  nation.     Their  political  am!  civil  consti- 
tution was  given  to  thetiermans  by  their  princes  and 
the  events  of  history ;  their  spiritual  life  they  created 
themselves.     A  literary  court  of  justice,  universally 
acknowledged  as  the  itrtulrmir  Frmi<;ai*r  in  France, 
wus  inconsistent  with  I  he  iimnerous  political  iliv  isious 
of  (iermuny.      No  Manila nl  of  fashion,  no  courtly 
rules,  ever  held  dominion  over  their  literature,  uud 
limited  the  authors  to  certain  favourite  forms  nud 
manners;  and  even  the  universities  exerted  no  do- 
mineering influence.     From  the  time  of  <  Jpitz  (q.  v.). 
the  j»oets  poured  forth  their  strains  in  the  most  vari- 
ous styles  nnd  without  being  (.-ailed  to  account  for 
their  irregularity.    Kxterior  influences  were  required 
to  produce  controversy  and  party  spirit.     Till  then, 
only  frivolous  Italian  writers,  lu'lonijing  to  tlie  end 
of  the  sixteenth  ami  the  beginning  uf  the  seventeenth 
century,  went  sLudied  aiul  imitated ;  and  from  the 
French  literature,  with  a  strange  neglect  of  the  first 
classics,  only  some  wortliless  novels  and  jxiems  wen' 
selected  as  models,  and  even  the  Hutch  imitator*  of 
the  French  were  made  us*'  of  for  the  same  purpose. 
Hesides  this,  no  notice  was  taken  of  foreign  litera- 
ture.    Almost  a  century  elapsed  utter  Opiu,  liefore 
a  comparison  of  tlie  existing  state  of  the  (iennun 
literature  with  the  foreign,  gave  life  to  Cermuii  cri- 
ticism.    Hodiner  and  Hrei linger,  two  Swiss  literati, 
published,  in  1721,  the  Discourses  of  the  Painters, 
nud  endeavoured,  by  the  exposition  of  views  drawn 
from  the  study  of  Milton's  I'uradise  Lost,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  » I  erman  poetry.     Attending  more  to 
tlie  substance  thuu  to  tlie  form,  they  proceeded  in 
their  investigations  witli  as  much  peiiet ration  as  im- 
partiality.    Professor  (iottschcd.iii  Leipsic,  inclined 
towards  the  French  literature,  and  endeavoured  to 
establish,  as  a  chief  rule  for  <  I  erman  literature,  that 
it  should  be  ma<le  intelligible  to  every  body  by  a 
certain  easy,  conversational  tone  of  writing.     Hut 
whilst  he  strove,  with  this  view,  to  promote  the  purity 
and  fluency  of  the  language,  and  ease  of  versification, 
lie  overlooked  tlie  more  important  subject  of  the 
spirit  of  the  literature,  and  misunderstood  the  cliar- 
acter  and  the  wants  of  his  nation.     While  GottM'hcd 
was  thus  sinking  into  insipidity,  the  Swi<s  were  run- 
ning into  scholastic  subUltirs  ;'  uud  yet  Ci  erman  lite- 
rature owes  a  new  life,  and  (i erman  criticism  owes 
its  foundation,  to  the  disputes  Itetwccn  these  two 
parties.      The  weighty  and  vigorous  idea*  in  the 
poems  of  Ilalier.  and  the  Mensiii*  of  Klopstock.  pro- 
duced a  ]M>wiTful  excitement  ■.  1 7  IK).     If  tlie  results 
of  their  contentions  were  not  very  visible  at  the  mo- 
ment, yet  they  prefiared  the  minds  of  their  country- 
men for  inde| lendent  judgment,  and  awakened  them 
from  the  torpor  in  which  the  rules  of  Haiimgnrten 
and   Hattcux  and  l>u  I  Jos  would  have  left  them. 
Shortly  after.  Leasing  came  forth,  one  of  the  greatest 
critics  Cenuany  ever  posseted.     Without  predilec- 
tion for  any  nation,  and  appreciating  all.  I'm-  from 
prejudice*  and  the  fisir  of  men.  his  houot  and  pro- 
found  spirit  of  invalidation  >irnve  only  for  truth: 
and  he  united  wi'h  cinuprclir-nsivc  learn iuir.  a  piMie- 
traline  and  cle.Tr  jmL'iiieiU.  a  i  Tilled  and  a  sirikiui; 
cMiiri^i-n*'--.  in  »\piv->-.insf  the  results,  so  that  In*  may 
be  CHiioidcrcd.  at   the  sone  time.  :is  the  founder  of 
Cerium  criticism,   and  as  an   excellent  model   for 


imiUitioii  by  critical  writers  llm* 
duct  ions  aided  the  effect  of  his  crim-at 
same  lime,  Uie  bouk.se Her  Nia 
hiited  to  Uie  success  of  his  labouj<s  « 
ment  of  several  critical  journal*.  He 
wi:h  striking  originality  and  elevatioi 
kritischrn  ll'HlUr*  (Critical  WootJ 
jxnnitLed  himself  to  be  limited  try  i 
rule,  but  his  luminous  understanding 
w helmet!  by  his  firry  imapiiiatkjn,  ac 
was  not  sflilom  deficient  iu  elearue** 
The  Klcments  of  Criticism,  liy  lord  I 
without  influence,  at  this  lime,  on  iht 
of  (iermauy.  It  was  translated  io 
Meinhard.  Most  of  Uie  cluunoions  < 
cism  of  this  period  contended  agaii 
taste  ;  but  Wieland,  by  his  i>eutsrhn 
it  currency  again,  without  iiih-ndiiif 
former  authority.  Wielaml  had  culti 
too  comprf  lieiisi vely  and  profound!  j 
familiar  with  the  ancient  and  modern 
most  refined  notions,  to  attem|4  tlie 
any  part  of  tlie  French  literature,  bu 
general  application,  and  had  a  certi 
the  cliaracter  of  ti erman  literature, 
fluence  it  is  partly  to  lie  HltrilHited.tl 
tic  ism,  with  undiminished  life  and 
acquired  a  more  varied  ami  general  t 
tone  of  mild  and  refined  dignity,  wl 
itself  particularly  in  the  AUfmrm*  i 
of , leun,  foiuidcd  in  I7S5.  Kaut's  A"' 
ihkrnfi  (Criticism  of  the  Tower  of  Ji 
maintained  ttiat  the  judgment  of  cm 
dcjH- ndcut  of  excitement  and  emuUnn. 
was  acknowledged  by  Schiller,  in  ha 
mm  (Kingdom  of  Forms',  but  the  ai 
new  school  did  not  lianuouiie  in 
aesthetics,  and  the  nation,  which,  in  p 
ters  of  feeling,  laid  never  accepted  of 
school,  was  not  influenced  liy  the  i 
The  original  Herder,  in  his  Kalligo* 
(Hised  tlie  new  doctrine.  Srhillr'*  i 
of  the  poetry  of  I  larger  shoved  w i 
pies  of  Kant  must  lead.  A  spirit  uf 
ing  feeling,  oppo-ed  to  the  prosaic 
and  connected  \*  iUi  a  krennest  and  bu 
which  callc«l  luck  the  memory  of  \jn- 
fitted  in  tlie  Athrnetum  ol'  tlie  broth* 
which  deep  reflection  wus  united  will 
of  the  beautifuL  Their  intimate  una 
liernhanli,  Notalts,  and  other  kJodi 
hml  nn  important  influence  on  Gei 
The  tleep  glance  which  they  cast  u 
aires  gave  them  a  romantic  and  evei 
dency,  which  found  many  friends  and 
in  the  system  of  rniielling.  but  ha*  als 
mills.  Among  the  latter.  Kotiebue, 
cal  puldicntitni  Ihr  freimM/Aigr.  wm 
known ;  and,  in  a  more  lUjpiilrri  «i 
in  his  History  of  I'octry  aiuTFioquent 
titrmatt  rttilut^ihm.  See  Pkihmf 
tirr untn  S*jt*0»l  uf  Ari.  The  •ai 
Tacitus  mentions,  tlie  armorial  beam* 
cheons.  the  early  romantic  poetry,  and 
of  the  K«lda,  disjilay  the  early  taste 
nation  for  i'octry  and  the  fne  arcs. 
iiiirodiictiou  of  (  hristuuiity.  an  begat 
youd  the  mere  di*cnrations  uf  wrapuo 
i.rnt  in  churches  ami  monarches,  If 
first  ciiltivatnl.  ArrhttM  ture  «a«  < 
the  mere  piir|ui*es  of  »lM-l:er.  and  iU< 
"»pire-  towerisl  tow  anl*  he;iv« n.  l*t^trj 
b\  iht-  ii:iiuk«,  who  }  rff-«ervrd  the  m 
heathen  ancestors,  and  niiide  uniUl*' 
nan  and  (ireek  claries.      (»p  thr  n 
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rir  manuscripts,  and  on  the  altar-pi 
i.-el.is.  |KUtitiiiK  (■('('  Ihe  next  divii 
t  nide  but  inspired  traces.  It  is  uu 
cb  the  eorly  Saxon  castles  were  alTecled 
iliiie  modification  of  [Jig  Greek  mid  Ho- 
lme, ami  the  ornaments  of  Inter  periods. 
that  this  bold  and  living-,  though  often 
serere,  style  lias  nowhere  else  reached 
41  which  il  attained  in  Lhe  German  coon- 
lan  pointing  sprang  from  the  imitation 
mine  pictures  of  saints,  but  soon  rose 
retess  and  dry  diligence  of  that  school. 
irteentti  to  the  fifteenth  century  was  tilt 
of  German  architecture.  The  German 
i.ntiug  ltoiiii.lu;d  idmost  as  early,  chiefly 
-  and  in  Sualiia.  The  greatest  painters, 
pd  skilful  founders,  carvers  in  wood, 
■era.  and  jirolnlilv-  die  earliest  engravers 
Bd  etchers,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  the  south  ofliermnny.  The  raven- 
Kof  engraving  on  copper  with  the  burin, 
.■■■  ii  tiild-niiili  In  ij.pir  Germany,  who 
toil  that  of  etching  £p  Mit-lim-l  VToMgfr 
-1519;  but  neither  opinion  is  sulm.-ieiiily 


At  this  perk"!,  Germany  displayed 

!  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  rising  from  the 
and  narrow  buildings,  the  extent  and 
which  arc  visible  in  the  cathedrals  of 
uburg,  Vicuna,  and  many  other  place*, 
are  ornamented  with  the  works  of  Van 
wet  Diver,  and  tile  gloomy  majesty  of 
received  a  dim  light  through  Itn-  colours 
(lass  paintings.  Sculpture,  though  less 
Christianity,  produced  works  like  the 
"  St  Sebastian  in  Nuremberg,  and  the 
auiiful  representations  uf  ihe  holy  sepul- 
casiles  contained  drinking  horns,  fine 
the  walls,  and  other  curious  and  rare 
«*te!y  foushed.  The  houses  of  the,  free 
■  outers  uf  the  Ilanscaiic  or  Suabian 
*  often  richer  in  works  of  art  than  in 
■fart     'ITie  oumutcrta  wens  filled  with 


religious,  pnv.nfd   s< .  I.irther  deve- 

tirped  The  place  of  beauty.  Alter  the 
thirty  years'  war.  by  which  the  division 
n  was  widened,  the  I'mtcilaiit  >tales  of 
■re  .list  in^'ui-1  ird  by  the  cultivation  of 
rticularly  of  tlie   [.alio   language,  which 


a  Ion 


'.  theileve 


of  a  n 


cter;  hut  the  German  character 
usly  aliened  by  the  imitation  of 
lie  second  half  uf  die  seventeenth  c 
n-a.lt-iniH. .  uf  a  ri.  in-lit  utei  I  on  I  he  mo 
i.  c.'ulil  elTcol  little  air  I  lie  crenlion  i 
r.  The  galleries  uf  (pirn ires,  which  \v 
d.   lirst    awakened    ihe   interest   of   I 


of  nature,  tn  an  recessive  imitation  of 
els.  uiiiler  the  alluring  title  of  the  li-mi 
Greek  form.  The  events  of  the  Limes, 
otic  spirit  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Iler- 
-tilly  awakened  a  leal  fur  dirmali  nnli- 
ulnrly   top  the   rellglmis    i  I      '    ,!  ■ 

Wnckcnriidcr's   Wera.i     -  . 
tlt'jlnt    AiV-  Hr/J'i'  >■*   Mi".   .  ill'-   ;o- 


nianLic  writings  uf  Tierk  anil  Novnlis,  tlie  criticism* 
of  the  Schlegels,  the  revival  of  tlie  Nibcltmgetilied, 
and  the  colleclioo  of  tlie  finest  old  pictures  by  tlie 
brothers  Hoisseree  and  others,  turned  the  attention 
of  the  young  artist,  towards  the  romantic.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Hie  German  pain- 
ters  in  Home  have  manifest.,]  a  tendency  to  religions 
anil  historical  subjects  in  the  manner  of  tlie  old  Ger- 
man and  the  kindred  Italian  school.  Against  tins 
tendency  ninny  Hellenists,  among  whom  is  Goethe, 
have  raised  their  voice,  forgetting  diat  tlie  art  of  a 
ciiuutry  must  lake  root  in  its  native  soil,  befom  il 
din  attain  a  natural  and  vigorous  growth.  Among 
ihe  German  painters  in  Home,  who  endeavour  to 
unite  the  spirit  of  the  old  religious  schools  villi  tun 
classical   |«>rfeclion  of  form,   is  J'eter  Cornelius,   of 

Pil-.i  lilurl'    -ci'  ';..■..'.-■'.■■,.(  ;  a  I  mi  r.irl,. ,  mill  (Jirmuit 

School  nf Painting).  This  change  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  painting,  tliough  modern  art  seems  to  prefer 
the  expression  of  its  religious,  romantic  spirit  by 
light  and  colours,  Ml. list  the  ancients  ]!refen-ed  tlie 
perfect  form  of  tlie  body.  German  sculpture  was, 
therefore,  chiefly  confined,  in  elder  limes,  to  subjects 
taken  frum  sacred  pictures,  and,  in  recent  times,  has 
devoted  itself  principally  u>  iiuiuuinns  of  the  antique 
style,  and,  in  this  manner,  tlie  must  excellent  works 
have  been   produced.     The  art  of  engraving  was 

naturally  lite  cumpjni. I'  painting,  through  all  its 

changes  of  style.  iSee  Engraving.)  The  principal 
seats  of  art  in  Germany  are,  Vienna,  Munich,  Dres- 
den. Berlin,  each  of  winch  lias  an  academy  of  art. 

(ierninn  .School  of  Painting.  With  the  decline  of 
the  Eastern  empire,  Byzantine  art  and  science  were 
spread  over  Europe.  In  Germany  as  well  as  in 
Italy,  and  particularly  on  the  ithine,  the  gloomy, 
dry  style  uF  the  liyeiimiir  school  prevailed.  Many 
''  iturea  of  this  enrly  period  have  been  preserved; 
:y  are  distinpnislu  d  by  a  gold  ground  and  orna- 
mented gluries  made  of  silver,  shaded  with  brown; 
their  colours  are  bright,  without  liarmony,  and  with- 
-■'  "fe;   their  outlim-s  aredeliedle.      In  Austria,  the 

lien  iiiha lil.  It ItT  uf  [lie  im  mastery  of  Murr, 

cued  a  taste  for  the  arts  about  SWO.  He  was 
followed  hy  Si  'I'liic ,  at  Saltiliurg.  and,  in  particu- 
lar, by  Gisela,  tlie  wife  of  St  Stephen  of  Hungary. 
Louis  the  IJelwnnairr  received  costly  works  of  art 
as  presents  frum  dm  ifyuuitiiic  emperor.  The  Sile- 
sian  nuil  Moravian  princes  kept  up  a  friendly  con- 
nexion with  Ihe  Greek  emperors.  St  Methodius,  Ihe 
missionary  tl>  die  Sclanuiiuns  (MiJi),  is  mentioned  as  a 
distinguished  (lainiir;  and  the  first  Silesian  bishops 
win.  came  from  Italy,  made  use  of  sacred  pictures  tor 
spreading  ilieir  relifiun.  In  the  churches  ofSt  Kliui- 
lieiliaiiilufSt  linrliaia.  hi  Ihislau,  there  are  some  re- 
markable pictures  nl  this  period.  Ihe  church  of  St 
inline  cmiUiins  the  1 1  rd wig's  Table,  upon  which 
s  in  ihe  life  of  Si  I  Udwig  are  painted,  in  Jiirtj- 
.an |  an iiie uls.  hi  Ihivaria,  iheodtire  II.  eudea- 
dluprip.  ■  i  I  ,-liaiiiiv  bv  ilie  iii.struiiienta. 
lily  ol  St  iini  -  It,  wla  m  I.  called  from  Worms  (GU(i); 
'  '  en  .     ■   i..i  ailii'.a.i  mm  uf  panning  followed  that 

ri-linuilv.     'Ihe  urls  were  -t  zealously  cnlti- 

ii.  ihi-  monasli-riesoftlie  llemdictines,    Alfred 


kofS 

the  nm-t  ih-iiii^nished  I'.avarii.n  artists  of  this  lime, 
to  Franco-mil,  we  bud  tin;  first  traces  of  art  in  tile 
time  of  St  Union,  who  (lfJ-12)  rebuilt  the  eatliednd  at 
M'nrliliurg.  The  emperor  I  lenry  II.  and  his  queen. 
Si  t'luiigund,  were  patruiis  of  tlie  arts.  In  tlie  mon- 
astery of  Heibiliniiiu,  Iherc  are  several  paintings  of 
the  Lime  of  St  t.liho.  luslmp  uf  Unmberg,  who  died 
1130.  Sun-inhere  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  H 
i  ■  win  i  painting  and  carving  in  weod  were 
•  i.;  i  i.i.'.i  i  a  high  degpae  ot  pcrfri  non.  Tlie 
ciitin  las  1 1  tlie  Vnyiii  Mary  and  St  Sebaidus  oonunu 
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mnie  very  old  pictures.  In  Suabia.  the  monastery  J 
of  Hirschau  was  early  celebrated  for  its  treasures  of  | 
art.  Many monasteries and churches contained inanu-  - 
scripts  with  excellent  miniatures.  In  Augsburg, 
Culm,  Nordliiigen,  there  were  skilful  artists  at  a  very 
early  period.  From  Uie  time  of  Charlemagne,  many 
branches  of  art  were  practised  in  the  cities  on  the 
Cpper  Rhine.  Mcnti,  Treves,  and  particularly 
Cologne,  were  the  most  distinguished  seats  of  (ier- 
inan  art  at  that  time.  The  periu«l  from  1 153  to  1330 
was  not  less  decisive  for  <ierman  art  tlian  for  <ier- 
man  |>oetry  and  lainmngc.  The  eldest  (ierninn 
school  of  painters,  which  far  surpassed  the  later 
school  of  Nuremberg  in  purity  of  style,  depth  «t  ex- 
pression, and  quiet  loveliness,  flourished  at  Cologne, 
in  this  jH-riod.  Their  piciuris  an*  irenerally  on  wood, 
which  was  first  covered  with  ft  layer  of  chalk,  and 
then  with  linen,  upon  which  wen*  laid  another  ground 
of  chalk  and  Uric,  and,  lastly,  a  gold  ground.  They 
preserve  their  colours  with  a  remarkable  freshness. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  works  is  the  altar-piece 
in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  which  some  ascrilied  to 
William  of  Cologne,  others  to  Peter  Calf.  The  col- 
lections of  IVallraf,  lioisserc'e  (q.  v.),  and  llettcnojorf 
contain  the  finest  specimens  of  this  period.  In  Frank- 
fort, the  painters  on  glass  were  distinguished.  The 
most  poetical  of  the  old  (icriuan  masters,  llemme- 
link,  whose  works  an'  full  of  1  Mildness  and  fire,  lived 
in  this  ]>criod.  The  builder  of  the  Wurtbnrir,  count 
Louis  II.,  was  a  jiatroii  of  the  arts  in  I  lew  niul 
Thuriugia.  The  old  church  of  St  KliznU'Ui.  at  Mar- 
burg, contains  many  early  monuments.  Henry  1. 
protected  the  arts  in  Saxony.     Then*  wen*  distin- 

fitished  artists  in  the  ublieys  of  Cnrvey,  Miuden, 
lildesheim,  and  Osuabruck,  in  Lower  Saxony  and 
Westphalia.  The  number  of  the  monuments  of  art, 
from  this  early  time,  is  incredible.  They  are  found 
everywhere  in  (lermany,  not  only  in  altar-pieces  in 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  but  also  in  elegantly 
ornamented  manuscripts,  in  chasubles  embroidered 
by  Uie  nuns,  in  ne<-dle-work  and  altar-cloths.  The 
emperor,  Cliarles  IV.,  invited  many  skilful  painters  to 
Bohemia,  where,  as  early  as  13  IS,  a  corporation  of 
painters  was  formed.  In  1450,  a  distinguished  school 
of  painters  began  to  flourish  in  Hreslau,  still  earlier 
than  that  of  Nuremberg.  Werner  of  Tcgernsev  was 
distinguished  for  his  excellent  glass  paintings.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  (ileissinyller,  Maier,  Machsel- 
kircher,  Futerer,  and  Xuwnhack,  were  celebrated 
liavariau  painters;  in  Nuremberg,  Mans  Tmut,  Knl- 
enbach,  Mans  Hauerlein,  and  Michael  Wohlgemuth, 
Uie  latter,  the  teacher  of  Allien  Purer,  wen?  emi- 
nent. A  second  |»criori  of  Cerman  art  begins  with 
Allicrt  Purer  (q.  v.),  who  was  esteemed  by  Uaphnel 
(from  1471— L^N).  After  having  studied  in  the 
school  of  Wohlgemuth,  he  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  and  Italy.  Martin  Schoii 
may  l>e  culled  the  (hrmun  I'rruzhw ;  hi*  works 
1>ear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  thai  ma*tcr. 
The  paint  in  jrs  of  Luke  Crauach  (ltoni  1 470,  died  1.0.0:)) 
have  acquired  a  particular  interest  from  couiaiiiiiur 
the  portraits  of  the  imxt  distiiii>ui»hed  |iersons  of  his 
time.  The  IIol1)ein  family  produced  many  skilful 
painters;  the  most  riistiwrtiUhcd  was  Hans  llouVin 
(Uirn  ll!tj,«lied  15;">4).  Most  of  the  principal  paint- 
ers of  the  (HTiiian  school,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  ut  the  *auic  lime  engravers.  Their  ideas  were 
truly  jMH'linil.  but  sometimes  too  allegorical.  The 
cxi-ciitiou  is  finMusl,  |,ui  they  are  deficient  in  beauty 
of  forms  ami  correctness  of  outline.  Their  glowing 
fiilouriiiL'.  the  cxprcssivr  attitudes  of  the  figures,  the 
piety  which  breathes  fa  mi  their  countenances,  and, 
particularly,  the  spirit  ot  their  landsca|ies  ami  hack 
grounds,  nui»t  strike  every  eye.  In  the  seventeenth 
uud  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  art  bi 


(iernuuiy  was  in  a  low  stale.  The  fa 
hardly  survived  Albert  Durer  and  litm 
dilGcult  ami  artificial  only  was  admired  ;  I 
spirit  gave  way  to  laboured  omimrnt.  1 
of  this  decline  were  Uie  reformation  ami 
yean*  war.  A  melancholy  period  of  nai 
lowed,  in  which  the  taste  of  Luttb  XIV.  i 
aggeratetl  modern  Italian  school  vu  In 
Although  Mengs  cannot  be  considered  at 
of  art.  at  least  for  Germany,  as  his  pm 
pie  was  entirely  opposed  to  thr  spirit  of  ; 

f;eneral,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  (•ermaa 
le  improved  the  taste  of  his  time  liy  hi*  sett 
firr/miH  hue  (JM4  iiermamiewm)  it  at  a 
more  than  a  name.     It  signifies  merely  U 
in  (lennany,  so  far  as  it  is  not  drmia* 
ancient  Roman,  or  from  the  canonical  h 
the  laws  of  particular  countries.     From 
the  ninth  century,  Uie  laws  in  the  coonUi 
CennaiM,  were  in  part  articles  agree* 
tween  the  conquerors  and  the  fm  aw  i  ml 
the  lioman  provinces,  living  under  Ra 
part,  a  compromise  between  the  old  ■ 
and  license,  and  Uie  Christian  noti 
law;  and,  in  part,  comparts  betwev. 
their  military  followers,  or  the  c 
were  Uie  laws  of  the  Visigoth*,  di— . 
Kurichus,4fi(>— 484;  of  theSalia"  I 
end  of  Uie  fifth  century;  of  the 
Kipiiaruin  Francs  ;  of  the  Bavar.4M,  _ 
of  the  Frisians  ;  Saxons ;  of  Ai 

time  of  Charlemagne  ;of  I      *. 
of   the    Anglo-Saxons    til*    the-  .<-«mm 
From    the  tenUi  century,  the   feudal   t 
almost  Uie  only  mode  of  holding  laado 
and  Uie  foundation  of  public  law ;  bat 
regulations  were  so  far  from  coosuu** 
and  regular  system  of  law,  that 
which  was  taught  in  the  univemw*  as 
attracted  scholars  from  all  places,  and  an 
the  legal  constitutions.      The  laws  of 
trifies  began  to  lie  collected  systematical! 
example   hail  lieen   eireu  by   the  J 
(1215  f.nd  I  £i5) ,  and  many  cities  had 
of  written  or  customary  laws.     The 
It ouian   law  continually   increased, 
public  affairs.    The  native  laws, 
in  the  courts,  ami  retained,  though  g 
fied.  many  principles  in  common.     — 
i-eiitury.  the  pniviiK'ial  legislation 
more  fixed.     Almost  every  eoanty 
tfsMortfMNm;.  that  is,  a   particular 
The  institution  of  the  imperial 
followed  by  the  Lawtrsprvreamrdi 
nol  code  of  the  em|ieror  Charles  *"  . 
laws  of  sc|  urate  states,    George 
lectures  on  the  (iermnn  miinici|w  •»- 
Urg,  in  1707.     Of  modern 
Urutotxntzr  ttr*  iJrtif*rMeM 
IS*;i,  ?d  edition,  lfettfi) 

I'uhIvhU  uftke 


**■ 


Gf»0rra|>h  r  and  Statistic*. 

Ci'inmiTtv, 

iHTnun  Kmptrr, 
fii-muiir  C'itiifrd#rati<Miv 
Iliftury  of  (irrmnnjr, 
*i  rmuiy  frnm  IStifi  |n  18"  \ 
(•rrman  I.anruv*. 
(•rrman  Literature  and  ScWncr, 
Mf4rrn  1  jtermtur*  trvm 
own  times, 
■  ••>rmui  Prow, 
(•t-rm^n  Pk»try. 
« ifrmtn  Criticum. 
ii^rmwi  I'htloviphf, 
(riTrnno  Srhnul  nf  Art, 
(•Frninn  Sc-bnolif  ftlutiaf ,    . 
(•rrman  Law,  .  , 
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I  NO,  Jonrst  Chkistiak,  nn  entomologist, 
i  ■•'>■■.;  I  un  the  Maine,  in  1715.  died  io  the 
r,  in  180*.  He  prepared  most  of  tile  text 
<M  work,  PapiltBHt  de  I- Europe  (Paris, 
a*).  He  left  uue  of  live  lor gest  collection!; 
ev«r  made  by  a  single  individual.  It  con- 
r-  IhBn  30.000  specimens,  about  5.500  spo- 
500  varieties,  and  is  still  m  Frankfort,    Hi* 

bwr,  horn  171*1,  became  known  to  the 
queen  of  Naples,  when  they  lived  in  the 
h»  father,  at  tin-  time  of  Uie  coronation  of 
II.  He  was  afterward,  for  a  lung  time, 
apolIUn  service,  and  went  un  several  mis- 
iriign  courts.     In  1818,  he  was  amlrassa- 

L'ii.l^i.H!  .1"  He-se-llonibtirg,in  London, 

CdUhrd  (1821)  his  splrndidwork,  Views 
.  He  is  slsoihe  author  of  several  otlier 
a  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
, ;  a  strong  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
doence  of  the.  Una  and  the  Ter,  the  latter 
iows  tliroiigh  the  town.  It  is  built  in  the 
triangle,  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
Main.  It  Is  surrounded  with  good  walls, 
Ml  fortifications,  and  covered  by  two  forts, 
l  the  mountain.  Besides  these,  it  has  five 
buildings.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
the  houses  tolerably  good.  It  has  a  semi- 
lacalion  On  a  large  scale.  The  cathedral 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809.  I'opu- 
flOO.  Forty  miles  S,  Perpignaii. 
STES  (otil  turn)  ;  magistrates  in  Sparta, 
the  ephori  mid  king*,  were  the  supreme 
of  the  state.  They  amid  not  be  elevated 
nuty  before  their  sixtieth  year,  at  which 
rial  j  in  the  stale  of  New  York  are  obliged 
n  office.  They  could  not  be  removed 
aseS.  There  "ere 
ome,  thirty-two  of 


BERG,   Hxsar   William   von,  was 

.737,  at  Tondern,  in  Sleswick,  and  died 
18*3.  He  was  employed  in  the  Danish 
both  civil  and  military.  His  mind  was 
ij  intercourse  with  Klopstock,  Cramer, 
5,  He  was  once  tin*  favourite  of  his  natiun, 
Bstinguished  for  his  writings,  critical  and 
He  wrote  many  Bonos  anrl  several  trnge- 
%  1'gotino  was  successful,  even  on  the  stage, 
ON;  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  Chrysuor 
irrboe,  a  three-headed  giant,  who  mini, 
'  to  some,  in  Spain ;  according  to  others, 
laJearic  islands,  or  in  the  distant  island 
where  he  possessed  numerous  and  fine 
lidi  were  guarded  b;  the  two-headed  dog 
utd  the  giant  Eurylloii.  The  herds  were 
■ay,  and  Geryou  slain  by  I  lercules,  in  obe- 
the  command  of  Kurystheus. 
IB,  Con* ad,  surnamed  the  Pliny  •■/  Ger- 
is  bom  uf  poor  parents,  at  Zurich,  in  1510, 
I  studied,  as  also  at  Stmsbnrg,  llourges, 
,  and  was  a  school  master  in  his  native  town, 

0  raise  himself  from  his  needy  condition,  he 
iuslr,  and  devoted   himself  particularly  to 

1  of  medicine.  He  became,  afterwards. 
of  the  Greek  langiaigc  at  Lausanne,  and, 
Oft  residence  at  Muntpellier,  he  whs  made 
of  philosophy,  ami  practised  as  a  physician 
k,  where  he  died  of  the  plague,  in  1505. 
,  philology,  and  tile  history  of  literature 
departments.     He  commenced  his  labours 

branch  by  Ins  BUliatAeea  Vmnenatit,  a  full 
of  all  writers  extant  in  three  languages, 
.atin,  and  Hebrew  {Zurich.  15JS-55,  4 
).  This  work  is  a  mnnuincnt  of  immense 
mil  industry.     Natural  history  was  awak- 


ened by  him  from  its  slumber  of  centuries.  He  col- 
lected matter  in  every  uuurtcT,  cither  from  his  own 
observations  or  from  the  works  of  the  undents.  Ills 
history  of  animals  must  lie  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  modern  ioology  {Hist.  J.ituiv/.um,  Zurich,  1A50 
—87,  A  vols.,fol.).  He  also  rendered  a  service,  to 
science  by  a  complete  translation  of  *llnn.  As  a 
botanist,  tit  stiriiu.s-.cd  all  his  preiiocessors  or  contem- 
poraries; travelled  throogbalaojl  ill  )<uru  of  Europe, 

to  see  and  to  collect ;  establish nl.  notwithstanding 
his  slender  resources  a  botanic  garden  of  rare  plant", 
supported  an  artist  to  draw  ami  paint,  and  Ibrtned 
the  first  cabinet  of  natural  history.  He  was  tlie 
inventor  of  botanical  rirrnngeiiit.ul.,  since  he  diatri- 
huted  the  vegetable  kiir^-liiiu  into  classes,  genera, 
and  species,  according  to  tin-  characters  of  tlie  seeds 
and  flowers.  The  medicinal  properties  of  plants 
were  not  neglected  by  him,  and  he  made  experi- 
ments, first  U|H>ti  himself  and  then  upon  others.  He 
w-rote  also  on  mineral  springs,  medicines,  the  nature 
and  relation  of  languages  (Milhridates),  ami  edited 

and  commented  uj several  ancient  writers.     He 

was  as  modest  and  obliging  as  he  was  learned.  For 
his  various  and  great  merits,  he  was  ennobled  the 
year  before,  his  death.  See  Hanliurt's  Life  of  Conrad 
Gfjnrr,  Winterthur,  1B*4. 

GESNER,  John  Matthew.  This  scholar  was 
bont  at  Roll)  in  Aiispach,  loiil.  ami  died  in  1761,  at 
Gottiugen.  After  he  had  completed  his  studies  at 
Jens,  lie  became,  in  1716,  co-rector  and  librarian  at 
Weimar  ;  in  1723,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Ans- 

Eh  ;  in  17:i(i.  rector  uf  the  school  of  SI  Thomas  ut 
psic ;  and,  in  1 714,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  sub- 
sequently librarian,  in  the  newly  erected  university 
of  Gottingen.  He  laboured  with  equal  judgment 
end  seal  to  improve  llie  i-ourse  ol"  instruction  and  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages.  By  his  editions  of 
the  ancient  writers  on  agriculture,  of  Quinctilian, 
Pliny  the  Younger.  Cluudian,  Horace,  and  Orpheus, 
he  introduced  an  instructive,  mode  of  illustrating  the 
ancient  classics,  and.  by  his  Prima  Linrrr  hogegn 
itt  Krtii/itiisHciu  Kaii'<i'.<int.  he  prepared  the  way  for 
a  general  study  of  the  sciences.  His  Ciceronian  and 
Pliaian  ClirtxtunmtLirs  mr  u-j'ful  school  Imoks.  He 
rendered  service  io  tlie  study  ol  the  [toman  language 
and  literature,  by  lo-  eilitiou  uf  lalier's  Thesttiirva, 
and  still  more  by  his  New  Thesaurus  of  the  Koman 
Language  and  Literature  (Leipsic,  1740.  4  vols., 
fol ).  in  which  he  collected  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
tlie  I. alio  language. 

IrliSSNUl,  Solomon,  a  German  poet,  author  of 
tlie  death  of  Aliei,  waa  liorn  at  Zurich,  in  1730, 
where  his  father  was  a  bookseller  and  n  member  of 
the  great  council.  He  was  intrusted  to  the  cure  of  a 
country  priest,  afur  it  was  found  that  his  early  educa- 
tion had  not  awakened  his  intellect.  Here  his  mind, 
hitherto  depressed  by  mortifying  censures,  was 
aroused,  lie  mode  advances  in  tlie  Latin  language, 
and  his  intercourse  nidi  his  instructor's  son,  who 
read  the  best  German  writers,  as  well  as  the  beauty 
of  tlie  surrounding  country,  developed  his  natural 
disposition  to  poetry.  After  two  years,  he  relumed 
to  his  friends.  His  mierr.nir-e  with  the  most  eminent 
scholars  in  Zurich  served  to  correct  and  extend  his 
knowledge,  anil  to  enlighten  bis  conceptions. 
Gessncr's  father  desired  I  hat  lie  should  undertake  the 
business  of  a  book-rller,  and  sent  him,  in  1749,  to 
Berlin,  Hint  he  might  prepare  himself  for  this  occupa- 
tion. He  entertained,  however,  so  decided  a  dislike 
for  the  business.  Hint  he  left  his  master.  As  his 
father  endeavoured  to  compel  his  return,  by  with- 
holding the  money  neccssiry  in  his  Mipport,  he  main- 
tained himself  by  es  renting  land-capes,  which  were 
well  received.  In  I7tis.  he  published,  in  four  volumes, 
the  poems  which  lie  hud  previously  given  to  the  world 
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on  dillcrciit  occasions.  In  177*,  he  published  another  .  the  treaty  made  iu»  alteration  m  the 
volume  of  idyls.  Tlieir  quiet,  nmiuhle  character  countries,  the  term*  prup«ised  by  Uie 
pleaded  iiiiiuy  in  Cermuuyand  in  France,  where  thry  missioncr*  l<-in«*  nm'iuaily  rejected, 
were  trunslulril  by  lluhcr  ;  they  were  received  with  points  of  maritime  law  and  the  »uhJ4' 
enthusiasm,  and  the  author  was  regarded  as  a  ]>oct  of  were  re-en  nl  U  r  future  «li*eif*»*< 
the  first  rank.  lie  is,  in  fact,  the  only  (icrman  w  rilrr  relates  priuci)<ully  in  Itoundario.  I  ut  i 
whom  the  French  poets  have  repeatedly  translated  in  n'S|»ecl  to  them  ;  it  inirt-iy  pruvid* 
ami  imitated.  From  France  his  fame  spr.-ad  over  [  appointment  of  commissioner- t»i  exju 
nil  Europe.  The  most  ]M>pular  of  his  idyls  is  the  to  their  re>|«eclive  got  eminent*  nu  © 
Death  of  Abel,  which  has  been  translated  into  many  '  (mints  of  the  trraty  of  1T>3.  See 
foreign  languages.  In  the  menu  time,  lie  was  married,  than/  uf  th»  Initnt  Stair*,  2d  edit..  ' 
and,  for  the  sake  of  supp-ort,  devoted  himself  seriously     \S1H. 

to  painting.     His  advances  were  ra] iid,  and  his  Mir-         dllKRAKPrSCA  ;    a  family   « 
cess  splendid.     His  pieces  brought  high  price*,  and    imiiortuul  part  in  the  history  of  Uie  I 
encliantetl  liy  the  most  dflightful  representations  of    of  the  middle  age*.     It  originated 
luiture.    The.  remainder  of  his  hie  passed  (juietly  and    where  the  counties  of  tihernrdesca.  I 

iuYasnntly,  till  an  apoplectic  attack,  March  2,  17SV,     Moutescuilaio  (in  the  Mann. me  be 
jrought  it  to  a  close.     A  certain  tenderness  and  a    I'iomhiiHu  belonged  to  it.     A  Unit  U 
melodious  language  are  the  sources  of  the  success  of  ;  the  thirteenth   century,  the  count* 
(■essuer's  writings;  hut  he  is  deficient  in  depth  and    united  themselves  with  the  powerful  a, 
strength.     In  landscape  painting,  helms  merits  which    of  I'isa,  and  placed  lhem*ei\e>  at  tJ 
no  ngc   will   diminish.     His   etching  is   light  in  id    people,  in  opj  Nation  to  the  aristocraci 
powerful;  his  views  are  select,  wild,  and  romantic  ;    contest  between  the  (iihelmcs  aiul 
and  his  trees  an1  particularly  fine.     Twelve  engraved  !  they  joined  the  i«irly  of  the  Miahiai 
landscapes,  published  in  1770,  are  considered  aimim;  [  fought   not  less   bravely  than  faith) 
his   Ix'-i  works.     All   who   were  nnjnainted   with  i  (iilieline  lianuer.     Two  of  this  Lin*. 
Ciessjier,  describe  him  as  an  amiable,  model,  liiuli-  ,  (ihemnio    and   (ialvano   Donoratio 
minded,  ami  patriotic  man,  who  was  as  simple,  natural,  ,  ('oiirudiu  of  llohciistaufen  in  hi*  in.l'i 
iuid  (rue  in  his  niaiini  r-,  as  he  appears  in  his  works.  '.  tioii  to  Naples,  and  died  with  him 
Of  his  works,  the  L>»>>1  editions  are  those  of  Zurich.  ■  'I  his   adherence   to  the   interest*  of 
1777 — S.  2  vols.,  4to,  and  a  small  elegant  edition,    imulved   the   tihcranh^rvs  a-   ear 


hostilities  with  the  \  iscunti.  who  r 
| liny  of  the  (iuelf*  ;  mid  ail  Fisawati 
the  two  oarliev  At  length  Uie  head 
family,  I  golino  llhcrardocu.  re^iUe 
self  master  of  his  lutive  city  (Pisa 
magistrate  in  the  republic,  and  head  ■ 
in  i lie  city,  he  c\|«-cteJ  to  find  but  lr 
attaining  his  object.  Contrary,  hi 
politics  of  his  house  and  the  spirit  uf 
lar  coalesced  with  the  (iurlf*  as  to  g 
marriage  to  John  Yisroiili,  judire  « 
chit!  of  the  (iiielfs  in  Pisa.  This  nae, 
suspected  hy  all.  and  iiuleed.  the  Pis 
to  look  with  di*p!eaMirc  on  an  aliu 


Zuricli,  LTiio— 7-1,  5  vols.  ;  also,  one  of  ism,  U  vols. 
His  fellow  citizens  erected  a  monument  to  him.  I  lis 
oldest  son,  (on rail  (Ic.ssner,  who  distinuni-ia  d  him- 
self, first  by  his  pictures  of  horses  and  by  his  hullic- 
picces,  and  afterwards  by  his  landscape*,  studied  at 
Dresden  and  Home.  From  IT'.Mi  to  isol,  he  livid 
in  K.nglaiid  ;  then  in  his  native  town  of  Zurich,  where 
he  died,  aged  l£,  May  S,  182G. 

(iHAl'TS.     See  Uuuls. 

CSIIKNT  (in  French.  Hand;  in  Herman,  (tint); 
capital  of  the  province  of  hast  Flanders,  formerly  of 
(he  whole  <i)iiu(y  of  Flanders,  and.  at  a  later  period, 
of  the  Austrian  part  «>f  the  county  ;  a  well-built  city 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lys.  Lieire,  and  Mure 

with  the  Scheldt.  I. on.  3°  11  K.  ;  hit.  51°  :i'  N.  '  conditions  of  which  were  the  ov»nkn 
(ihenl  has  mauufactf tries  of  w<M>lleu  and  cotton  !>o<kIs,  ,  doiu  of  the  city.  \w-»'iiti  asrvts 
linen,  lials.  leathtr,  Kc.  U  i vers  ami  cauaU  di\  ide  t lie  j  I  goliuo  the  snp}M>rt  of  the  Quells  in  ' 
city  into  twenty-six  islands,  connected  by  eighty-file  j  fiirui»h  him  ^cmlly  with  some  nurra 
brid&es  ;  it  covers  a  iar^c  niia.  In  the  time  of  Philip  .  luid  collected  in  Sardinia  tor  hi*  lwti 
of  \alois  and  Charles  V!,  this  city  could  raise  iVMXX)  '  poses.  The  plan,  howeter,  was  not 
men  ;  but  in  the  lime  of  ('liarlts  V.,  uho  was  born  '  account  of  the  \i!>Uanee  of  the  I'tsafis 
here,  its  sphndour Im'^ui  to dirliue.  Fiiorinou-  taxes  j  Uiuis>hid,  .lime  "J I.  I'J'l,  nisi  lp 
induced  the  iiiliuhiluuls.  in  I;~>M*i.  to  throw  theniM-lvo  '  cd.  The  foru.ir  annul  the  (iut-.fs  jc 
into  the  anils  of  Fnuuis  1.  of  France.  1*ut  Fnnui^  [  hiscarU  ileaihat  Sau-Miu'atofr«-edti 
betrayed  them  to  Cluirles  V.,  who  onhnd  thirty  of  its  daiiLeroio  ;nl\rr>ary.  I  •;«  Ijm, 
the  principal  citizi'iis  to  In*  executed.  ;nnl  many  io  he  '  was  likewise  Umi^hed  soon  after.  j*m 
exile»l,  tiK)k  possession  of  tile  public  biuldin^<.  inn  >  and  (lie  jM^ople  of  hoci'a.  at  the 
alxdi^heil  all  tile  privileges  of  the  city,  which  were  1  ;v  gai mil  several  victories  o*rr  the  I* 
very  great,  built  a  c  iiad'l.  ;iud  imiHi-ed  on  them  a  ,  jH-llcd  them  to  recall  him  in  l!f7^.  I 
heavy  tine.  The  calln-ilr.il  is  remarkable.  There  j  former  plans,  he  endeavoured  to  i#c 
are  tifty-iivc  other  chimin  s.  ;:m!  many  oilier  public  :  -»hip  tf  the  (iiljeliiM-s  in  tlir  crtj.a* 
buildings.  The  city  has  some  important  scieutilk'  the  (iuelfs  abniad.  and  hi«  |n»irc 
iiistilutious.  A  treaty  was  conclmled  at  (ihuit  enahh-d  him  to  succeed  but  i**o  «< 
between  the  Tinted  States  and  Itritniu  in  1SI4.  liuiL'int  rrpiiblicmis  Mineml  themseli 
1'oinilaiioii  ii*».iHK».     Sm*  the fultinrint:  nrtirl*.  \  into  M-curity.  and,  in  !»*?.  ll»r  »ar  < 

tllll'.NT.  Tai- rn  i.r.  The  war  of  1SI2.  be-  J  iiufortiuiate  tor  Pi-a,afft»rdisl  l^ihno 
I  ween  iii-eat  ISriuiin  and  America  (m-c  I'ttifnt  SfnOtt),  for  breaking  the  jmwer  uf  tlie  prv>j»le. 
was  (enniiiated  by  thetnaty  of  (ihcut.  1>mkiulier  -I.  «»f  Meloria  .August  (i,  KS-I),  Btn>««l 
1*»1  I  '1  lie  Mrilish  etiiiiiiii<«sioiit'rs  for  negotiating  a  ( tleslru«*tion  of  the  I'isui  fleet,  oaI  id 
;'.'ii' — iiiid  (lainbicr.  Mi  *«rs  I  It-iiry  (loulburn  and  j  Fisaus  wen1  made  priM.«ners  by  the*Hi 
>'.  ,:'..•!,>    Adam^     mitivi  d   in    tlu.i    city   in  Aii::iM,     betrayeil  hi<  n»untry.  aiul,  by  hi*  |«« 


wtifri  till-  /vinri  ii-.in  eoiniiiis.iunir.s  -  .1.  if.  Adams, 
(•atl.iini.  iS.iyanl.  (lay.  and  Ku^sell  —  wi-re  alrtudy 
asatin1'''  i|       l-'v  i  j-tiiiii   (he  t  -tabli  !iu:>  ui   of  peace. 


sertiou,  ga\e  the  signal  for  tpnerel  ■*( 

giving    up   ail   fur  lost,   fc*llo«ed  htm 

I  he  old  i-iiemit  s  of  Tisa.  the  Fkirrnu** 
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I  cities  of  Fiatoia,  I'nUo,  Volterra,  Sun- 
ndColla,  in  a  word,  at)  the  Guelts  of 
receiving  intelligence 1  it'll  lb  iniiturlune, 
by  a  decisive  blow,  to  annihilate  the 
of  Pita,  the  principal  support  of  Uie 
Italy.  Tlie  slate,  on  the  brink  of  de- 
■  saw  itself  compelled  to  throw  Itself 
i  of  him  whose  treachery  hud  reduced  it 
ion.  1'golino,  for  a  lung  time  secretly 
itb  tlip  chicfi  of  tlie  Guclfs,  undertook 
cm  Willi  the  enemies  of  the  city,  whicJi 
in  turn  a  manner,  thut  he  at  length  haw 
nt  at  the  sumu.it  of  his  wishes.  The 
*  tiibeunn  were  banished  ;  the  Floren- 
■asiiti  of  ninny  cosLles,  and  Ugolino, 
utcctioaof  the  enemies  uf  I'isa,  ruled  (lie 
llr  reduced  it  still  further  by  Uie  Sur- 
«ain  castles  lo  the  l.uccanese,  which 
Ccsss  Lo  tlie  gates  of  tlie  city,  and  bj 
conclusion  of  a  peace  villi  Genua,  wliicli 
M  at  liberty  tlie  prisoners  captured  at 
'bile  be  thus  oppressed  his  native  coun- 
iied  tit  hatred  against  his  enemies,  by 
•a.  •  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
mily.    Mm)  di  Gullura,  his  nephew,  dis- 


iie'  L  Imldini,  in   dissolving  Ibis  league. 

{the  Gibelines.  The  Lanfranclii  and 
Nino  di  Galium,  who  was  banished, 
a  many  of  his  friends.  Ubaldini  was  re- 
m  services  by  lieing  driven  from  the  pub 

j  l.'goliiiu,  win,  kul  promised  to  share 
e  dominion  uf  1'isa.  The  ambition  of 
nw  knew  no  bounds.   Tlie  people  were 

the  lives  of  his  own  relation)  were 
ind  he  murdered,  with  his  own  hands,  n 
lie  archbi-hup.  Such  crimes  united  nil 
and  I'biuduii,  no  less  ambitious,  nrtli.1, 
in  L'gnliii..,  wns  at  die  head  of  the  con- 

le  artfully  concealed  the  p Ian  from  the 
was  fully  matured,  and  t'nulinn's  rel'ii-al 

war  with  Genua  allnrihsl  the  opportunity 
[log  ..ut  of  th.  conspiracy.  Un  the  1st 
SS,  l  bald  rii  caused  tlie  tocsin  to  be 
"■;.  I ....  «..-  niuike.1  un  all  sides,  ami, 
st.iuiie  re-i-unce.  which  continued  till 

l..'gui clone,  and  tim  of  his  grandsons, 
rued  /e  Urigatu,  and  .tuielio  Nuncio, 
the  five  persons  whose  horrible  death 
ibes  in  his  Mr„o.  Roger  or  Itugieri 
caused  these  nniortuimc  persons  1.1  be 
e  cattle  uf  Gual.unli.  siooe  i  i  I « ■- 1  !';,■•■• 
ami,  setting  no  hounds tu  teinngt— u  . 
jonUis.  he  tiirew  the  keys  into  the  Ami... 
tlie  prisoner!  to  die  by  linneT.  PMi 
jive  often  described  ur  represented  the 

of  Lgulino  and  his  companions,  mid  pose 
"gotten  liis  iriines  ill  hi:  lu.ircil.le  puui-h- 
iyof  Uie  family  uf  I'golino  were  either 
Pisa,  or  psaijied  by  flight  from  this  dreu.l- 
ihe,  so  that  the   family  of  Gin  rar.l-  -.'a 

■ed  it;  former  splendour  rrii-L  'l-iu u. 

fie  and  abroad  ;  mid.   in    11    0      1 

Btic.)  Giicrardc.ca  at  the  head  of  the  nd- 
in  I'jsi.  A  natural  sonnfll.i- Ki.  re  Um 
lesca,  at  the  head  uf  llie  P      BBH 
si  Cagliari,  with  a  very  Inferior   Mtt, 

■battle  uf  l.ucu  lulerua,  Pcb   vs.  l.i.'l 


di.mlilfiit.  The  .\  r  canonise  did  mil  .ucoeil  in  lakiiij. 
Cagtisri  lill  after  the  dentil  u»  Manfred,  who  died  of 
wounds  received  in  a  sally.  Another  Ghrrardesea, 
Honifaiio,  was  made  mpiiari'i  of  I'isu  in  1320,  when 
tiiat  city  sbook  uS  tlie  yoke  of  the  celebrated  Cas- 
tniccio  Castracani,  and  of  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  His  wisdom  and  integrity  gained  him  the 
love  of  his  fellow -citizens,  and  uie  city  was  indebted 
lo  him  for  the  udi  !in[ni[cou.  peace  whirl)  it  noon  after 
.  ..in  hided  villi  its  ..Id  enemies  Uie  Guelfs.  He  also 
suppressed  a  conspiracy  uf  the  nubility  nsrainst  the 
people  (1335),  Ural  .  ■ . . 1 1 l j ■  i - 1 1 *.-, Y  the  conspirators  u> 
leave  the  city.  In  1340,  this  excellent  man  died  of 
ippointet" 

Uie  office  or  aipHuHa.  'in  1348,'Rieri  also  died  of 
the  plague,  by  which  tin'  Glienirdesca  family  lost 
many  of  its  members :  the  rest  wiUidrew  to  the 
tiuniiy  Fitates  in  tile  Muremine.  anil  took  little  sliaro 
in  ttie  political  transactions  of  Pisu.  I'hilip  Gherar 
desca,  born  at  i'istoia  (17:*)),  dislingnislied  himself 
in  music  as  a  roiiijnuer  and  piano  li.nist.  He  studied, 
while  young,  with  P.  Martini  at  llolognu,  and  in  a 
short  time  became  his  most  distinguished  pupil,  He 
dad.  I.MiS.nLl'isa. 

1 1 U I HELINES.    Sec  Gvclf: 

GHIBEKT1,  LoUEMito  ;  a  statuary ,  born  in  GiTo', 
nt  Florence.  Hisnneesturn  I . ; . ■  1  ,li>tiiigiiished  them- 
selves in  the  arts,  particularly  in  tluit  of  Uie  j^ild- 
smitb,  in  which  the  Florentines  liad  aci|uireil  great 
celebrity.  He  early  learned  from  his  step-father, 
llartuliiccio,an  expert  pjldsiuilli,  the  arts  of  drawing 
and  modelling,  and  iliat  ..i.a-liii^  metals,  He  after- 
wards probably  enjoyed  the  in-trneliuns  of  Stamina. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  Florence  on  account  of  die 

Silagiie,  wliicli  prevailed  Uiere  at  Uie  end  of  the 
uurteeiiUi  century,  he  was  engaged  in  pBinting  in 
fresco  at  Rimini,  in  die  piihice  of  prince  1'Hndolfo 
Malatesta.when  tlie/in'i.w'ut  the  society  of  merehanli 
at  Florence  iiivite.1  urti-ts  tu  projum-  models  for  one 
bronre  doors,  which  still  ndnrns  Uie  baptistery 


if  St 


'the  (HlVr 


IK    up  0 


specimen  of  Uie  work . 
The  judges,  selected  the  work  uf  the  celebrated  Hru- 
iielle-ehV,  Uint  nt"lnjiiiiti'll.i,iiiii|  ihut  of  Gliiberti,  us 
the  three  best  ;  hut  the  two  first  \oliintarily  withdrew 
their  claims,  giving  the  ]irelereiice  in  Gliiberti.     Afler 

twenty-one  years 'Ta  I) (ilob'iti  completed  Uie  ducir, 

am),  at  the  request  of  the  priori,  executed  a  second, 
alter  almost  as  long  a  period.  Michael  Angelo  said 
of  ihese.  Lliat  they  were  worthy  of  adorning  the 
entrance  to  paradise,  liming  these  forty  years, 
Gliiberti  also  completed  a  -Uilue  of  Juhn  the  Baptist 
for  the  church  Dr-San-Micliele,  two  bass-reliefs  fur 
the  baptistery  uf  the  cathedral  nf  sienna,  a  statue  of 
N  Matllicw.aiid  one  i.|"  SI  Steplien,  likewise  for  the 
eliuri'h  Ur-SBii-Midielf,  ami  lor  the  ehtirch  SanU- 
Mnriadel  Fiure,  the  hrmitt-  relii|iiary  of  St  Zenobius, 
l.i-liop  of  Florence.  All  these  works  are  still  pre- 
M-rs  iil,  and  serve  tu  show  the  progress  of  Ghibcrti. 
Ihe  dryness  ul  the  school  of  Giotto  appears  in  his 
early  works  ,  die  later  are  in  imitation  of  Uie 
Greeks, and  are  marked  l.y  continually  increasing 
viirour  and  firmness.  The  reliquary  of  Zrnobius  and 
the  two  doors  arc,  to  this  day,  niiiiing  tlie  finest  speci- 
mens of  art  in  nioili'in  iti.lv.  Ghihcrti  also  executed 
some  excellent  paiiitin»s  mi  glass,  for  Uie  churches 
■  ir-S,in-Michele  anil  Santa-Maria  del  Flore.  A  work 
by  him  on  sculpture  is  exlant,  a  fragment  only  of 
which  has  been  published  hy  Girocnani.  He  died 
shoal  the  year  1 15o.  T'he  t:nlmuc  Feodor  Iwano- 
nii-ch  nublislied  twelve  beautiful  etchings  of  Uie 
dour,  of  Gbilierli  (1798). 

GIHHLANUAIO,   Dimmoi ;  one  of  the  filter 
i'lurenliue  painters.     He  was  disUnguisJied  for  ferti- 
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lity  of  invention,  and  lias  therefore  been  imitated  by 
later  artists.  He  was  Imru  at  Florence,  III'.).  and 
distinguished  himself  by  a  more  accurate  perspective 
tlian  his  predecessors,  although  lie  could  ii"t  divot 
himself  ot  the  habit  of  using  told,  particularly  in  the 
ornaments  of  his  drapery.  Several  of  his  kiruer 
works  may  Ih»  found  in  the  chapel  >;i^M-Ui,  ami  in  the 
Trinity  church  at  Florence,  particularly  hi>  historical 
pieces  from  the  life  of  St  Francis.  His  Tnuli  is  in 
Uit;  Ginstiniani  (cj.  v  )  collection.  Ghirlandaio  hud 
tlie  honour  of  being  the  teacher  of  Michael  Aiiirelo. 
J  lis  brothers,  David  ami  licuedict,  did  not  equal  him 
as  painters.  Khidolfo  di  Ghirlamuiio  was  a  friend  of 
Raphael  and  the  pupil  of  Fra  Hurtolomco. 

GHOST,  Holy  ;  Recording  to  Trinitarians,  the 
third  person  in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  acconiinu  to  the 
Socinians  a  bibliad  metaphor,  to  designate  the 
divine  influence;  according  to  «oine  Gtnnnn  ration, 
nlists,  the  Deity  himself,  us  far  as  he  exerri>es  nu 
influence  for  spiritual  and  moral  ends  in  trenend, 
and  for  the  support  and  extension  of  Christ  in  nity 
in  particular.  The  Itomau  Catholic  church,  in 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  persons  of  the  Clod- 
head,  declares  the  Son  to  lie  begotten  by  the  Father, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have  proceeded  from  Ixith ; 
yet  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  lx>th  eternal,  since 
they  arc  co-eternal  witli  the  Father.  (See  t'ned.) 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Athann-i;m  creed,  and  was 
adopted  also  by  the  Lutherans  and  CalviuUt*.  The 
Holy  ( ■  host  is  Hpial  to  the  other  persons  of  the  Tri- 
nity. (See  Trthi/t/.)  The  Creek  Catholic  church 
maintains  that  the  Holy  (J host  proceeds  from  the 
Father  only ;  and  this  difference  is  one  of  the  main 
points  of  distinction  between  that  church  and  tlie 
Itomnn  Catholic.  The  history  of  the  controversy  is 
shortly  this:  Tertullian  and  OrWrcn,  two  distinguished 
fathers  of  the  church  in  the  third  century,  maintained 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  In-gotten  by  the  Father 
through  the  Sou,  and  was  su|»erior  to  all  other  crea- 
tures. Macedouius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  denied  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  equal  in  essence  and  dignity  to  God  the 
Father.  The  council  of  Alexandria  (tttW)  declared 
this  bishop  and  his  adherents,  the  l>ncLimniomuchi->[s, 
teachers  of  h<  rcsy  ;  and  the  general  council  at  Con- 
stantinople (:iSh  declared  expressly  to  the  whole 
Christian  church,  that  the  Holy  Gho-t  was  the  third 
person  of  the  Trinity,  proceeding  from  the  Father, 
ami  to  be  wor«hip|H'd  equally  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Augustine  taught,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  the  Father  ami  the  Son  ;  ami  the 
council  of  Toledo,  in  fiSH,  condemned  all  who  Ua- 
lieved  otherwise.  This  deviation  from  the  ft  inner 
dogma  occasioned  a  controversy,  which  la.stcd  from 
the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century,  between  the  U  ex- 
tent or  Latin,  and  the  llnstern  or  Greek  chmrht  -, 
and  finally  led  to  their  complete  se|>uratiou.  The 
Western  church  and  the  I'mtotanls  maintained  lira 
the  Holy  Gho-t  proct eds  from  the  lather  and  ll.e 
Sou,  while  the  Kastem  church  averted  that  he  pro- 
ceeds from  tlie  Father  alone.  The  worship  of  the 
Holy  Gho>t  as  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  is. 
however,  common  to  Imh.Ii  churches,  and  to  the  Pro- 
testant Trinitarians,  beiiiu  essential  to  the  faith  in  the 
divine  Irimty. 

GHOST,  lion,  kki-i.h  op  ti: i-  ;  an  order  of 
male  and  female  hos;>;:.dlers.  Guy,  son  of  Wil- 
liam, count  of  .MniiL|ii-lli<-r.  founded  this  tinier, 
towards  the  end  of  ihe  tweitlh  century,  fur  the  relief 
uf  the  |  our.  the  iufirm,  and  ft  mud  hill's.  I  le  look  the 
vuws  iiiuiseir,  and  gave  a  niit  in  tlie  order.  Fope 
limiH-r.iit  HI.  confirmed  the  unler  in  I  liJS.  ami 
founded  an  hospital  in  Koine,  uu  i»hich  all  die  liospi- 
i:iU  of  the  unler  <ui  Ihe  Italian  siileof  the  Alpsuere 
di'pendi  lit  :  all  noidi  ol  tin  m  •uuliiui*  wni'  depend- 


ent upon  that  of  Montpellier.  U  if 
when  the  order  heiran  to  udiuil  feinalm.  "I  bey  uA« 
care  of  young  children,  educate  foundling*,  aid  mtt 
several  hospitals  in  France.  '1  hr  dnr**  of  l«4£  win 
is  black,  with  a  ilouble  white  cro-s  ui  t»ri%c 
on  the  left  breast. 

(»hn.\tt  I/"/ 1/,  Urdrr  *'f  iht  ;  the  |Tiji«-i|al 
onler  in  Fnmce,  instituted  in  iJTI.bt  I  if  ivy  111. 
The  knights  were  required  to  prove  il*  r  imbu4yfar 
three  de-cents,  The  order  uf  St  M  .ctarl  wm  iht 
lowest  ivnk.  The  revolution  abuhedied  «.  waia! 
the  other  orders.     '1  he  llourhom  re*  ivrd  it 

GIANNONK,  Tiktioi;  au  ..uduir  eoualy  cr*in> 
ted  by  his  l;ite  and  by  his  writings  born  May  T.  It7l» 
at  tahiiellu,  in  tlie  province  of  Capitanata  .kmjaaa 
of  Naples).  His  talents  gamed  him  aocm  to  iht 
house  uf  the  learned  lawyer  Gaeiano  Arreatt.  m 
Naples,  in  which  almost  all  the  dtotoupmhnl  Ma  d 
the  capital  were  at  that  tune  accustomed  to  anemlk. 
Here  he  conceived  the  plan  of  bbmottorkhmml 
work,  which  detennineil  the  destiny  of  m*  whdr  nfc, 
his  St'iria  rivi/f  del  Hegnn  i/i  Xayli  (4  ruftL«o*i 
Nuples,  1723),  in  the  coniposiuuaff  which  he  Ml 
twenty  years,  ami  in  which  the  work  of  Aafmw 
Costanzo,  On  Naples,  senred  him  as  a  game,  lto 
severity  with  which  Giaunune  traMed  the 
drew  upon  him  the  persecutions  of  I 
and  of  tlie  clergy  in  general ;  and 
rity  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  dot  the  icmeemaof 
the  municipality  of  Naples,  of  which  Gu 
been  elected  advocate,  were  able  to  avert 
The  priests  instigated  the  |<eople  of  the  dry  <  ^ 
the  mini  who  bad  exposed  tl*e  »piritaai  amwi  of 
tlie  Koniish  court.  The  offensive  pabli 
bunit,  ami  the  author  excommunicated,  d 
therefore  quitted  Naples  (ITi.i).  and  look  ufcfi  ■ 
Vienna.  Here  the  protection  of  prince  Eugear,  ani 
the  intercession  of  tlie  chancellor  ZiHrmWC  at 
count  liouneval ,  who  ufterw  ard«  became *u reielami 
and  the  chevalier  G  are  Hi.  then  |4iy»iciaB  of  mtmv 
peror,  procured  him  a  ]ension.  Fhe«m 
VI.  still,  however,  regarded  him  wah 
eye,  and,  in  1 7:i  I,  \n1nii  don  Carlos 
throne  of  Nnj'le-.  n-»t  mily  va«  his  pemmn 
from  him,  but  he  was  ubliged  to  brave  V 
Giannone  now  witluirv-w  to  Veuire,  wsh 
intention  (f  coniinuiui:  the  work  which  hi 
already  lie^un  at  Vicniui — //  Trtr*"»*.  m^ 
llffiun  #/»■/  t'ir/u,  tl'lta  Trrra  e  drl  i  m.  oa  « 
he  s[«nt  twelve  year«.  It  i*  to  be  n 
his  nusfortunes  prevented  him  from 
he  had  i>rop<*ed  ;  he  Imiugbt  it  «kiwn  u 
the  ninth  century.  Some  bittrr  Miires  < 
Koman  court,  which  he  had  written  in  \ 
the  cardinal  Fi^nutelli  liad  released 
cxcoiiimunii*nliuii.  were,  by  tlie  athiMv  v 
not  pulilislitil.  Giannone  was  latoural 
in  Venice,  p^irtic ul arly  by  the  senator  Ah* 
but  hi<  inrij^lb  were  soon  cha  L 
diH'liiatl  to  enter  into  the  service  _ 
as  ndviH-ate,  and  beiine  suspected  of 
o|  inions  by  no  means  favounbie  to 
of  that  ambitious  »tale.  in  respect  to  / 
he  liad,  besitles.ihe  imfirudence  to m^mmMm 
\\itl»  the  amUis>:ul.<rs  of  France  and  S^ 
was  sufficient  to  uwaken  tlie  jealomry  oi 
suspieious  of  all  trm  inuiirnU.  1 1 1*  i*rt$rrm  ■ 
J).ifH//if'i  ifrf  Man'  .Adrintifv  r4  at  7Vwflnf* <- 
I'mrziH  trnt  i'ttjMi  .-HesttiHdrti  Hi,  r  I 
t'mtrrtKt  IUtrtHirt»4*n%  published  a  «h**f  t»- 
in  lav  our  of  th»*  liomiiiiun  of  \  riuce  o*  er  lh« 
could  not  muove  the  <iispirM<i%  of  the  i 
one  niclit  ,ui  Septemlier,  1736).  the  «!»«■  — 
rcpiiblu'  sciad  him.  and  the  ptmr  auuV^ 
[Hirtetl.  a-  a  danirenuis  rm  my  i*f  the 
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r  fruitier*  of  (lie  Venetian  territory,  into  the 
titory  ol  r'cnura.  Apprehensive  of  new  pereecu- 
«B,be  look  Oh-  name  oi'  Antonio  llinaldo,  mid, 
era  ilioTt  residence  in  Modcim.  Milan,  and  Turin, 

reurtsi  with  Ins  son  in  (ieiieva,  where  he  was  nut 
Jy  nraivrd  Willi  respect  by  the  must  distinguished 
m.but  rdso  found  tlie  most  liberal  support.  He 
ufirparing  lci  publish  n  supplement  in  his  history 

Vuibn,  when,  enticed  by  ii  vil bin,  he  hud  tile 
ijinucnce  to  nucix.)  tl:o  festival  ol  Easier  (17315), 

a  Tillage  of  Savoy,  where  hi-  was  iai  medial  el  y 
rra*d  and  carried  to  lire  castle  of  Miolan,  and, 
towards,  to  the  fortress  of  Ceve,  anil,  finally, 
10  Ihe  citadel  of  Turin.      Hire  he  died,  nt  the  age 

ieienlj-twu  ycars.u  victim  of  priestly  haired,  after 
Holy-two  years  of  online  went,  which  was,  part  of 
e  linie,  tsi  strict  lUM  he  was  denied  even  the 
(til  of  his  son.  Fib  manuscripts  w  ere  carried  tu 
intfvliy  tins  order  ol' I  he  p>i|inl  niurl.  His  attempt  to 
fain  hi*  frwdom,  during  ilie  dispute  between  ihe 
mru  .if  Turin  and  Home,  by  writing  in  favour  of 
c  king  of  Siirdiniii,  luid  been  us  unsuccessful  as  las 
aHUioa  of  the  principles  expressed  in  his  Storia 
mh,  to  which  he  was  persuaded  by  Ilie  treacherous 
H  of  father  Frever.  His  Opere  pothtme  iu 
a  4tlla  iku  Sterin  Civile,  &C.,  of  which  the 
*(mt  uu-ages  against  the  Roman  clergy  had  beeu 
ihlkoed  separately  at  the  Hague,  in  J  738,  under 
a  tide  Anmltdtt  etclitiattiqaef,  appeared  after  his 
sua,  at  Lausanne,  I :  BO. 

His- 
and  profane,  makes  mention  of 
itnts.  Nothing  is  more  natural,  in  aces  when  the 
«*  and  the  future  are  connected  together  only  by 
■..'..■II,  tlian  tlini  liie  lieiglu  "fa  till!  man  sin  mid  be 
Overruled  every  year  after  his  death.  In  the 
Me  way,  a  sannll  person  would  dwindle  into  a 
rtrf  or  a  pigmy.  The  Bine  effect  which  is  produced 
[ibaMncr  of  time  is  also  produced  by  distance  of 
arc.  tu  that  a  notion  of  tall  men,  living  on  adistant 
M.tMuld  become,  in  Ihe  [ale  uf  the  mariner,  a  race 
'ftanu.  Satii.naaiuliiidividiinls.iiiilieirehildliu.id, 
it  the  miraculous ;  and  any  evcnL  which  deviates 
soi  die  common  course  of  lliiiij™,  imineiliiiiely 
■cosies  a  woti<U-r,  on  which  poetry  eagerly  seizes  ; 
tact  the  Cyclops  and  l-a-siry-gons  ul'  ilie  iincieni.s, 
Id  the  Ogres  of  romnnee.  Instances,  however, 
*   bj   no    means    wanting   of  uncommonly    large 

timt,  hardly  needing  tin-  raijiii'-raiit f  a  lively 

uake    them   object!    of   wonder. 
;  to  tlie  Jewish  traditions,  a  people  existed 


couhi  not  conquer  except  by  the  assistance  of  a 
mortal,  Minerva  called  Hercules  to  their  aid. 
He  slew  Alcyoneiis  and  I'orpliyrioo,  the  most  formid- 
able of  the  giants.  Apollo  and  llcreolw  shot  out 
thseyesof  Ephiultes  ;  linccliiu.  slew  Knrytus  with  his 
Thyrsus;  Hecate  and  Vulcan  killed  Clytius  witli 
clubs  of  hot  iron;  Neptune  hurled  u  part  of  the 
island  of  Cos  on  1'olybotes  ;  Minerva  buried 
Kneeladus  under  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  flayed 
Pallas,  and  made  a  shield  of  his  skin.  The  remainder 
perished  under  tile  hands  of  other  deities,  by  the 
ihiiinlerliulu  of  Jupiter  or  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
This  fable,  perhaps,  indicates  volcanic  eruptions,  for 
which  (lie  Phtegneau  lie-Id*,  where  the  chief  scene  of 
this  struggle  is  placed,  and  where  the  two  principal 
giants  were  bom,  were  remarkable.  Cos  and  Sicily, 
which  figure  iu  this  fable,  are  also  volcanic.  Ovid 
has  described  the  war  of  the  giants  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Metamorphoses. 

Strnho  tells  of  the  skeleton  of  Antipui,  found  in 
Mauritania,  sixty  cubits  long.  I'liny  speaks  of  a 
Skeleton  forty-sii  Liilnts  Inc:.  laid  bare  by  an  earth- 
quake in  Crete,  lit  tlie  buttle  between  Mariua  and 
the  Teutones.  at  Aquas  Hextiai,  the  king  of  die  latter, 
Theutohochus,  is  represented  as  n  giant.  In  llli:t, 
his  skeleton  was  pretended  Lo  lime  lieen  found  In 
Upper  Burgundy.  A  brick  tomb  was  discovered, 
lliirly  feet  long,  twelve  feet  broad,  and  eight  feet 
high, on  which  was  ilia  inscription  'I'liciito&tichuircx. 
According  to  tradition,  n  skeleton  was  in  the  grove, 
twenty-five  and  a  lialf  feet  long,  ten  across  Ihc 
shoulders,  and  five  feet  through,  from  the  breast  bone 
to  the  back  bone.  The  thigh  bones  were  four  feet 
long,  The  bones,  lite  story  say*,  were  finally 
curried  to  l,'nsli.ii.|.  and  it  is  nut  known  wliut  heoione 
of Ihein.  We  have  similar  accounts  in  the  si'le.niti 
Century.  Thus  Uulecliainp  protended  to  have  fuliiid  a, 
skeleton  eighteen  feel  iu  length  ;  Felix  Plater,  »c 
of  nineteen  feet,  ne--  '  - 


I  Lucerne  :  and  l.icetus,  oi 


leloiia    to    villlls.  l,al 

world,   which    rron 


thd.      AlHlat  nmuehlute. 

sent  spies  into  the  Inn. 

hack  won!  that  ihe  son-.  ■'! 

nnd  that  they  tin- ■ 


i.,.;-..,,.  thru,. 


The 


piking  of  Ha-liaii.  conquered  by  Mose~  :  lw-  >iad  a 
(ditfad  nine  cubits  long  and  lour  cuhits  briad. 
I  the  neighlvoiirhoixl  nf  Jeru-aleiu,  a  tomb  was 
ko»a,  for  a  long  lime  afier.  with  the  inscriptmn, 
■w  Uet  Ihr  pianl  Of.  In  1070,  a  tooth  was  studio 
bn>  bren  found  ill  this  grave  weighing  i's  lbs. 
%  Jewish  couimeii1.it.ji--  make  l.nlialli  eleven  feet 


I,  by 


*r 


,  Tat  giants  of  flreek  mytboloi 
j*e,lo  it-present  Ihe  struggle 
■■■n  against  ilie  gods,  llial  is,  i 
a^Kion.  They  wen-  said  to  li.n 
■fed  uf  Cerium,  which  fell  int 
Pkonh).  Their  nioUier.  ind  ■. 
■"■of  Hie  Titans  into  T.irin, 


known  Unit  these  bones  <k 
to   animals   of   the   prlinitivi 
iguiirunce  of  anntuiny,  were  lakcn  hi 

The    (iunncJies,  tl igina!    inlmbitauts    of   die 

('muiries,  were  described  by  a  erediiloiis  tniveller  us 
appearing  tu  have  been  nt  least  fifteen  feet  long, 
from  alt  examination  of  their  mummies.  Similar 
accounts  were  givji  of  tlie  I'aiaguninns ;  but 
captain  Carteret,  who  measured  several  of  them, 
found  that  most  ol  them  were  bat  from  six  feet  to  sii 
feet  five  inches  high.  The  measurements  of  Wallis 
agree  With  this.  The  ordinary  height  of  men  is  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet,  and  ihe  greatest  deviations 
('ruin  this  mPili height,  in  lairij.e.  lire  tumid  in  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland.  I'rnlerie  \(  illiaml.  of  Prussia, 
had  such  a  rnge  Sir  colletting  lull  men  as  giinnls, 

that  a  man  of  eslr ■dinar v  lieieht  could  not  escBjie 

Ih-iiih  made  a  soldier,  whatever  was  his  profession  ; 
and  u  u  related  that  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  a 
la., o  m|  ;.  snlsiai.ma-.  could  only  reach  the  chin  of  the 
tnllesL  man  of  Ihe  rrussian  gunrds  with  his  hand. 
\  ery  tali  per-ou-  have  commonly  n  feeble  pulse,  and 
do  nut.  generally  live  long. 

lilANT  BEI»S  (in  Cermnn.  itunngtahtie}  are 
lirnmli,  in  (irrniaiij.  prirUciilarl]  near  ilie  coasts  of 
the  llallicamt  oil  the  i-liiial  ol"  llugen.  They  are  of 
ditiercnt  siies,  ami  soinetiines  very  large,  generally 
enclosed  with  sloiies  of  such  weight  as  would  seem  to 
have  required  machinery  lo  move  them.  Earthen 
vessels,  metallic  oi 
battle-axes.  KiC.p 


entirely  empty.  They  are  supposed, 
ie  general  graves  of  jHrsotii  who  fell  in 
Hlght  in  those  countries,  between   Ihe 
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valuable  part  b  Uie  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
uiga,  which  are  wriUeu  with  much  apparent 
.nen.  The  merits  iiinl  defects  u('  Ins  prvat  his- 
its  elegance  and  wwnfc  as  well  as  it*  ocni. 
1  indecency  of  all  u-i  m.  and  its  sneers  at  revealed 
ion,  are  too  well  known  10  need  comment. 
ulir,  the  celebrated  Knuniu  ln<inri:iii.  professes 
sh  only  to  bring  down  his  history  to  the  com- 


of  Gib 


Hi's. 


RHUMB,     See  Gnelf: 

BRALTAH,  a  rocky  promontory,  from  I200to 

feel  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  lies  at  the 
«™  eitrewity  of  the  Spanish  province  nf  Anda- 

al  the  entrance  from  the  Atlantic  to  (he  Meiii- 
nean.  on  a  strait  uboul  fifteen  mill's  across  ;  l;it. 
r  y.  j  Ion.  5°  19'  4"  W.  It  is  seven  ..r  Bight 
■■  in  length,  fmin  ii'irtli  to  snuili,  unit,  in  die 
st  pari,  not  half  a  mile  in  brendlli.  It  is  every- 
e  precipitous,  ntul  in  some  parts  perjieudiaiiar. 
re  and  art  have  conspired  to  mate  it  nit  impreg- 
!  fortress.      It   belongs  to  Ureal  Britain,  iiml  is 

up  M  a  yearly  expense,  in  time  of  pence,  of 
I.0GO.  The  revenue  drawn  from  it  is  about 
,000.  The  great  works  are  on  the  western 
.     The  other  vuli-s.  from  their  sliape,  Ijid  com- 

-  defiance  to  nltark.     The  mime  is  formed  fr 

I raise  words  giM  al  Tart/  (the  height,  or  rock 
*i(Y  since  Tarif  A  beniaeu ,  the  general  of  the. 
h  Walhl,  at  the  lime  of  llie  irrujitioii  of  ihe 
n  iatu  Spain  (A.  D.  71 1,  et  seq.),  landed  at  the 
of  this  rock  (known  as  [he  t  rtpr  of  nntiijiiilyt. 
■e  he  took  the  town  of  Heraclea.  This  town 
■obtedly  owed  its  name  to  die  story  that  this 
,  aril  the  corrcspondim;  African  promontory. 
"  J  by  Hercules  his  piliari   " 


i  here  of  his  v 


indicate  Uie 

j  adventures.    This 

i  garrison.     It  was  taken 

Ul   MttaUIS  hy   [■■-■[itiitiinl,  tiri^  of  Castile,    ill 
In  1333.  (hev  retook   it.  arid  were  finally  de- 
ad of  it  in  l«Xt,  by  Henry  IV.    The  upper  wall 


le  Moorish  castle,   upon   [lie  north 


srs 


rcupicd  hj  private  wnrcl  !•■ -e-.  II"-  (icnn.ii 
necr  Specki-l,  of  Sti-nslnirir,  la   'I  I   RtaHafOn 

lli-auuti-.  I'.nrV:-  in  tJie  Kiire;  ■  in  M*lr  In  thr 
of  die  Spanish  succession,  the  -| ■;  ih.imI-  w.n 

pgjd  in  ntTendei  this  fortress,  Abbm  I.  I7"i.t 
British  admiral    itnote,  and   prune  <.ei>ry,i-  <.| 

lEMll.it.  Illt-n    im|-..  riiil    In!. I  r    ■,- I   i 

iie.il.K[i;i,  wlii>  nppe;.n-d  nlli-v.  ■  ■  i  I  Li  li'li  '.i 
res*  in  May  of  die  game  jest.      King  l'L..,i|.  ..: 

nhirll'.  I7HI.  with  in.flim  n,.i    „t  :i  i-..ul  whtr. 

fnnifrHtk.ii  is  connected  will   ([■•   i  ..  i   i  In  i 

■'LSHimil,  call.-il  lite  worts  l„''irtn  ,te  furpn    [tin 

*  of  lire).     At   the   same   time,   llibraliar   wir 

•  'kaili.it  by  si-a  Ijv  admiral  I'uvcs.  wilhtveuly-Iniu 
J  of  vessels,      .lust  when  it  was  redncril  In  ml  re- 


delivery  of  tile  place,  but  in  rain  ;  ami  by  a  . 
pact  at  Seville,  hi  i;.'.".',  it  iifcnod  In  renounce  all  its 
minims  upon  it.  Still  ii  mauled  nothing  to  prevent 
all  entrance  into  the  IbrtificnUon,  and  to  separate  it 
froni  the  main  land,  by  eoii.innil;  » ire  (labelling  the 
lines  of  St  Koch  and  Ahreiiran.  Hut  It  was  easy  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  ,,,,1  prriuui  hy  sea  ;  anil  a 
fresh  spring  flows  from  the  nek  ;  the  rain  tou,  forms 
enl lei-t.ii ins  of  pure  mid  sweet  water  in  the  eavitira  of 
theclifls.  Cows,  sheep,  and  mints  lind  in  this  south- 
ern clime  a  eonsiimi  supply  nf  tn.-ea  food  upon  Uie 
rocks,  soil  every  sjiot  of  fertile  soil  is  filled  with 
wild  and  cultivated  fruit  trees.  In  the  war  which 
broke  out  between  lliiiiiin  and  Spahi,  in  17T9,  Uie 
last  attempt  was  intnte  for  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar. 
(See  £!•••».}  It  was  -ecured  lo  Britain  by  Uie 
peace  of  17S3.  Since  l.iiiit  time,  in  the  various  Bri- 
tish and  Spanish,  amhiKn  freutli  unr*.  Gihraltarhas 
only  been  blockaded  on  Uie  bind  side. 

Tile  town  of  liihralUir  »tands  not  on  die  promon- 
tory, but  at  its  tool,  unit  mi  i  In'  north -west  side.  Its 
bay  is  nine  miles  Inni;  noil  five  brand,  and  forms  a 
convenient  naval  sujiiun.  Though  lurtibnl  in  itself, 
it*  chief  protection  is  derived  from  the  batteries  on 
Uie  neighbouring  heights,  which  sweep  both  the 
isthmus,  and  Ihe  approach  to  the  town  hy  water. 
The  Inst  siege  disiilayol  the  power  of  artillery  in 
every  sliape.  The  town  was  then  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  on  an  Im- 
proved and  much  enlarged  plnn.  The  houses  have 
flat  roofs,  and  large  Imw  windows:  they  arc  gener- 
ally puiuted  black,  with  »  white  strip  to  mark  each 
story  or  Boor:  the  black  is  intended  to  blunt  the 
dacdiiig  rays  of  Uie  son.  One  large  street  traverses 
almost  the  whole  town  :  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
leiigUi,  and  full  of  shops.  In  oUier  parts,  Uie  inha- 
bitants are  too  mm  h  crowded,  lis  was  fatally  exem- 
plified in  Uie  rapid  spreading  of  the  contagion  in 
I90J.  The  population  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  Uie 
puTisiin,  is  above  ISjKD,  partly  British,  partly 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Jews,  and  even  Moors,  all 
attracted  by  niercanlile  enterprise.  The  place  is  a 
general  culnpat  i'ur  llie  niaiiiifnctari-s  of  iirilaiii, and 
other  prmluce,  such  as  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  rice, 
flour,  wine,  fruits,  silk,  and  wax.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  navy  hospital,  Uie  victualling 
tillice,  the  iKirracts.  ami  thr  house  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  places  of  worship  nre  an  Knglish 
church,  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  three  syiiagiiLiies. 
Here  is  also  a  small  lint  ek^aul  [iliiyhonse ;  and, 
what  tsof  great  impuriiinci'  lo  nllici  rs  stationed  in 
dns  sjiluded  spni ,  a  :iiiiisiin  lilunry.  IU  miles  N. 
I  euta.  TO  S.  Seville. 

■  ■  .'f.ir,  Stniiti.  '■/.  Icinii  mi  elilr.'iTire  from  the 
Atlantic  inln  Uie  Mediterranean,  'the  narrowest 
pan  is  a  latli-  to  llie  west  of  C.ihraltar,  ami  fifteen 
i.  .'■      :  ■  i,  1  Li-  -uii'ieuts  railed  them  IJail'liimiifi 

end  ..  '  m  Frtrtem,  or  Strait*  of  Hircalei.  A 
■iiL'i._  ..ml  cm.  -i .... i  i  iiit.iiI  llnws  i mi  llie  Mrdllerra- 
neanlroia  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  middle  of  the 
straits,  while  two  feeble  lateral  currents  issue  from 
Ihe  sen.  But  if  no  anchor  In;  cast  in  the  straiis.  it 
lower  current  is  found  In  prevail,  setting  out  into  the 


visions  m  his  ['tnti — loiml  activity  :  hut  he  afterwards 
resumed  his  pretension*,  nwini;,  |.erhaps,  lo  domestic 
(roubles,  Uie  eon-i  'pienre  nf  mi  inihappy  marriage. 

lie  renoiuiciil  his  |,,n no. I  went  to  join  Brekltng, 

a  similar  fanatic   in   Holland,  iu  unler'  to  lit  himself 
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iklGilbiirt,  lived  ir.  Ific  seventeenth  cen- 

cimtcia[iorary  of  Corneille  and  Racine, 
preceded  in  Jus  dramatic  writings,  which 
ever,  tliruwn    into  the  shade   by  theirs, 

appears  that  these  two  great  pnels  were 
d  lo  burrow  from  him.  lie  was  secretary 
*•  of  itobiui  ;  then  lived  with  Christina, 
•eden,  who  was  wont  to  coil  him  man  brut, 
■inted  him  Swedish  resident  at  the  court 
ud  lojuled  liim  with  favours.  After  the 
iristina,  and  after  iiis  nieces  lisul  ceased  to 
public,  he  sunk  into  poverty  and  oblivion, 
rreat  number  of  poems,  we  have  fifteen 
piece*  of  Ills.  Cardinal  Richelieu  allowed 
I  own  verses  to  he  inserted  in  his  tragedy 
%U.  Gilbert  also  wrote  an  Art  of  Love, 
>*fOvid. 


mtire  ;  and  ■ 


,  born  in  1751,  was 


ne  French 

e  joined  Ihe  [iarty  who 
e  philoiophert ,  so  called,  with  ze.nL  His 
f  bighteenth  Century,  which  he  addressed 
and  My  Apology  (in  177S),  contain  passa- 
ting  and  powerful,  us  to  remind  us  of  (he 
iritts.  There  is  a  collection  of  his  poems, 
ibm*.  He  died,  deranged,  in  1780. 
■  corporation.  See  Guild. 
i,  Safiins  ;  a  British  ecclesiastic  and 
t  the  sixth  century,  of  whom  little  is 
Chen-  is  extant  a   declamatory   dintrilie 

Gildns,  which  has  been  repeatedly  ptib- 
r  the  title  of  EpitMn  de  Ejeidio  llritan- 
ttigalia  Ordinit  EccltMiaslici.  This  is  a 
naive  against  the  whole  British  nation. 
ti  have  arisen  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 

unsparing  severity  of  animadversion  with 
Britons  are  treated  being  considered  as 
cteristir  of  a  foe  to  their  race  and  notion. 


with  this  ii rt,  as  appears  from  the  ruins  uf 
The  Greeks  mid  Rowans  employe,! 
many  purposes.  The  Greets  used  to  gild 
und  herns  of  victims.  The  practice  of 
tues  prevailed  in  tlie  infancy  of  the  Jirt  of 
'rapped  by  the 


'I  he   ii. 


v  .1.1    ■. 


gilded  almost  all  their  statues  of  bronze,  wood,  or 
plaster,  and  frequently  those  of  marble,  llie  ceiling! 
of  rooms,  anil  even  marble  columns,  eatable*,  and 
victims.  The  truufiiuABM,  or  i«ii»rofer«,  were  in 
high  esteem  anion;;  Ibem,  and  enjoyed  an  eiemp- 
tion  from  taxes.  In  architectural  ornaments,  gild- 
ing may  please  tile  eve,  either  Iroin  its  appeanuico 
of  richness,  or  merely  rrmn  Us  ngrecub'p  colour. 
The  most  remarkable  e\;>inplcs  »('  gilding,  employed 
with  taste  and  elleel  in  urchi lecture,  lire  the  ceiling 
i  Marin  Mngiriorc. 
sts  oilen  tall  into  the  error  of  mistaking 
of  appearance  ibr  beauty.  The  art  of  gild- 
ing, at  the  present  day,  is  performed  either  upon 

metals,  or  upon  w I.  leather,  piirdunent,  or  paper; 

and  there  are  three  distinct  methods  in  funeral  prac- 
tice ;  namely,  tenth,  or  water  gilding,  in  which  the 
gold  is  spread,  whil-i  n  ilw.-rd  to  a  fluid  stale,  by  so- 
lution in  mercury;  leaf  gilding,  either  burnished  or 
in  oil,  performed  by ■  eemciitini;  lliin  leaves  of  gold 
upon  the  work,  either  by  size  or  by  oil ;  jnpannrr's 
gilding,  in  which  gold  du-i  in  powder  is  used  instead 
of  leaves.  Gilding  on  copper  i?  performed  with  nil 
amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury.  The  surface  of  the. 
copper,  being  freed  from  oxide,  is  covered  with  the 
amalgam,  and  ul'lerwiirils  exposed  to  beat  til!  the 
mercury  is  driven  oil.  Iciiviiiir  n  thin  coat  of  gold.  It 
is  also  performed  by  dipping  a  linen  nig  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  geld,  in i.l  burning  it  to  tinder.  The 
black  powder  tliui  obtained  is  ruhbeil  on  the  metal 
to  he  gilded,  witii  n  cork  dipped  In  snll  water,  till 
the  gilding  appears.  Iron  or  siecl  is  glided  by  ap- 
plying gold  leaf  to  the  metal,  after  the  surface  has 
been  well  cleaned,  and  bested  until  it  has  acquired 
the  blue  colour,  which  at  n  certain  temperature  it 
assumes.  The  surface  is  previously  bnmWied,  and 
the  process  is  repealed  when  t tic-  gilding  fs  required 
to  lie  more  durable.  It  is  also  performed  by  diluting 
the  solution  of  gold  in  iiitn.  tniti-iiitic  acid,  with  aleu- 
bol,  and  applying  it  to  the  clean  surface.  This  last 
process  has  been   improved   by  Mr  Stoddart.       A 

bele;  mi\ed  with  three  times  iis  weight  of  sulphuric 
f-lhrr,  di-suhes  die  uiurinie  ni  told,  mid  the  solution 
is  sepamlrd  from  the  acid  lieneatli.  To  gild  the 
•trel,  it  is  merely  n.ci— ary  to  dip  it.  tlie  surface 

1 ir  prenoihly  well   polished  and  cleaned,  in  Ihe 

ethereal  solution,  fur  an  instant,  and.  on  withdrawing 
dnntly  by  agitation  in  water.     By 


this  method,  steel   h: 


GILEAK,  Tuf 


■  fur  its  brilliancy.  This  a  ov. 
it  accuracy  of  tile  finish,  but  ii 
uf  the  leaf,  which  was  much  j 
1  leaf  Iced  by  the  modems. 


;    iiart  of  the 

Lebanon,  on  the  east  of  Palestine.    They  gnve 
iraie  to  the  whole  country  which  lies  on  tlie 
which     east  of  the  sea  oftiiililee,  and  included  the  mnim. 
u,  called,  in  Ihe  New  Testament,  Tta- 

(Sl  .Kgidiun);  a  native  of  Greece,  who 

ixtJi  century,  mil  na-  deseended  from 

iimily,      lie  gave  ult  bis  property  lo 

I  went  to   Trance,  where  he  worked 

miracles,  und  founded  a  concent.     He  is  still  revered 

in  that  country.     A  relic  of  this  saint  was  carried  lo 

Scotland,   mid  bequeathed,  under  James  II.,  to  the 

'    rch  of  Edinbureli :  hence  In'  became  Ihe  patron 


of  (ha 


f  is  tlie  name  of  a  parish  in  London,  so 
rolled  from  the  church  .if  St  Giles.  It  is  the  resort 
poverty  and  wrrteheducs.  and  a  greater  contrast 
u  hardly  lie  found  than  llinl.  formed  by  the  west 
d  of  (he  metropolis,  the  nebc-i  spot  in  the  world, 
d  St  Giles,  one  of  the  most  wretched.  There  is 
.other  church  of  .St  (ides,  culled  Si  tlila  Vrippl* 
'ft,  which   contains  the  tomb  of  Milton,  whose, 


CIOJA— GIOTTO. 


pmni  vwUrillately  :  these  leaves  Bre  tamufwl  of 

1  anrqual  leaflets,  which  arennd  lanceolate,  acute 
1  dentate,  on  the  margin  :  fruni  t J i* ■  rentreol  the  three 
r«  arts«i  a  peduncle,  tTiiiiii.ittd  liy  si  small  umbel 
CTnenish  inonnspicimiis  (lowers,  which  aresiicceed- 
by  rounded  and  .slightly  compressed  scarlet  berries. 
h  »id  to  be  a  nati>  e  nf  Turtjiry,  growing  wild  in 
nwmiainousanil  wmi-lnl  ri'eion  between  1st.  39" 
1 17*,  where  it  is  collected  with  many  precautions 
'!..  i  ii  i:i-  >■  (i mi  Tartars,  at  the  commencement 
tyratf  niiil  in  tlie  latter  part  of  autumn,  ami  is  so 
*»  to  tiring  three  linn-  Us  weight  in  silver.  An 
rty  traveller  relates  that  the  emperor  of  Chinu 
ipairM,  in  one  year,  10,000  Tartan  in  procuring 
■  nut.  From  China  it  is  inijiurletl  into  Jnpim, 
Ml  i!  «M  "hliimcd  (i;  the  Hutch,  will)  first 
(wall!  it  u>  Europe.      Nulw  ill  islanding  the  extrn- 

|T»M  price  awl  high  reputat fginsrng  in  China. 

ippntn  lobe,  really,  a  plant  of  very  Utile  efficacy; 
e  Uttt*  n  tweet  and  mini  biffin  mis.  accompanied 
til  »mie  bitterness  nnd  also  slightly  nnimiitir. 
*r  wow  plain,  at  learn  it  is  so  considered  by  botan- 
*.M<at*ts  America,  chiefly  upon  or  in  the  vicinity 
UV  Alti-ghariy  inouiitnins,  and  lias  been  exported 
fail*,  in  sueli  quantities  Ds  lo  reduce  the  price 
«T  much.  Tlie  /'.  trifatium,  another  species  of 
unt.  inhabits  Canada  and  the  north-eastern  ports 
the  (naked  gates,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
mrr  by  JU  smaller  stiitnre  and  amnio  leaves. 
GIOJA.  FlaTHI.  by  some  called  also  Giro  and 
ft,  a  navtcniur  of  I'nsibwo,  a  villiiirf  in  tin-  vicinity 
Ataalfi.  litrd  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  anil  [lie 
I'i'iiiiic  iii  lit.'  fourteenth  centuries.  He  was  lone; 
■iilrrnl  a*  having  first  applied  the  loadstone  to 

•  por|*He«  of  nacij-iitiuii,  nnd  tln-n-furp  as  the  in- 
ttor  uf  the  00BUMUU.  Later  inquiries  upon  this 
jed  have  proved  that  Knnij  ciiii  navigators  of  the 
rKih  eentnry  made  use  of  tlm  compass  or  mOEnetic 
■die.  Tlie  nieni,  therefore,  of  the  navigator  of 
aaUt  can  only  lie  that  of  laving  |ierfceted  what 

•  already  invented,  which,  lumber,  is  enough  to 

.e,  the  needle  was"  Ijm!  up.,,  i  ■■  -ii|  .-■■'■.  p: of 


ber  or  n 
Xed  t 


s  discovery  lias  cuhsrnurntly  bi 
t  CamftasM,  and  MtgMtk  Xm 
GIORDANO,  [,,,.,:.  n  rniuN 
M.  ■  scholar  of  SpasnoWto, 
rfytl, 


Peter 


«u.  He  acquired  the  name  of  L»m  fit  prrata,  on 
Bonnt  of  the  incredihlc  celerity  of  In-  execution, 
,  Borp  prolnhly.  ht-musp  lits  liitlier,  from  nvnriec, 
tni  urjci  him.  liy  this  ]i|im=p,  In  expeilition.      Hi' 


lie  w-as.  f  if  tin  ardent  tei'iperattiriit,  m 
court  with  Inn  willies.  The  queen  once  expressed  a 
»i-h  to  see  his  wife.  The  pflinter  executed  u  por- 
trait uf  her  on  the  sj-ot,  and  showed  it  to  lite  queen, 
who  was  stiilrliglili'il  "iili  it,  thai  -he  took  i>fl'  her 
pearl  necklace,  and  wnt il  t"  the  wife.  The  ltinij 
once  showed  him  n  piece  hy  Hassauo,  and  pxpres>oti 
I'uich  r- ■:.'!■>  i  nt  ii"t  |  <..-.-■. ire;  [In.  pendant.  A  few 
days  nfler,  Gioni.inn  showed  him  a  picture,  which 
the  king  took  to  he  by  [lassano,  and  for  a  kmg  time 
ciinliiuied  to  do  so,  till  our  painter  mode  himself 
known  as  the  nrtl-.t.  Iltsiiles  thii  picture,  he  also 
executed  two  other  pieces,  in  imitation  of  the  stylo 
of  tlint  painter,  which  lire  in  Hie  I  urtJiiLsian  convent 
nl  Naples.     There  is  also  in  the  same  convent,  s 

Eiere  In  which  hr  iniittited  the  manner  of  the  cheva- 
rr  Maximo  Stantioiii.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
II.,  lie  returned  to  his  native  country,  wltere  he  died, 
1704-  lit*  most  relcliiuleil  |iinis  fire  his  frescos, 
in  Ui-e  Escurial.  nl  Madrid,  Florence,  and  Home. 
Some  of  Ills  finest   paintings  are  hi  the  gallery  at 

allowed  him  time  for  careful  study  :  few  are  Uierc- 
fore  without  fnnlls. 

lilUltiilOM-!  HI  CASTE  I.  Fit  A  NCO.  properly 
GIORGIO  BABBARBLU,  born,  in  UTi,MCm- 
lelfratini.in  Hie  Venetian  territory,  is  one  of  the  mwrt 
celebrated  painters  of  the  Venetian  sclnjol.  Mis 
master  was  Giovanni  liellini,  who  dismissed  liim 
from  envy  of  his  merit*.  In  Venice,  he  ornamented 
the  facades  of  several  Inrt^;  building*,  us  w»»  tlie 
fasliiou  at  that  period,  with  frescos  which  havo 
mostly  perished.  He  found  in  Titian  a  formldnblo 
rival  in  this  branch  of  his  art.  1 1  is  portrait  J  are  reck- 
ontd  among  the  finest  ,it  ihe  llalinn  school.  In  onli-r 
to  deeidp  praciicnlly  the  dispute  concerning  tlie 
superior  of  Hie  two  imilotive  urts,  he  painted,  accord- 
ine  lo  Vasuri's  account,  tt  naked  figure,  of  which  the 
back  eras  to  thp  spectator,  nnd  the  front  represented 
as  seen  in  a.  dear  fountain.  Cpon  n  polished  ntirass, 
which  lay  on  one  shle.  was  tlie  left  [irofile,  while  the 
ritjlit  was  rcfliH'tnl  I'l'nui  u  mirror  upini  the  opposite 
sidp.  Hiat  he  niiplit  show,  in  this  wny.  that  ]aintin(f 
de-crves  the  prclcriine  to  sdilplure,  since  it  can 
.xlnl.lt  more  jarts  of  Hie  body  in  a  single  view. 
His  [lieces  are  rare.  At  Milan,  an.)  in  the  galleries 
:it  \  inula  nnd  Dresden,  some  are  to  he  seen  ;  anil 
thp  ducal  |  in  luce  at  BfllDawick  enJ  the  gallery  at 
Pome rs I'eh tin  have  each  one  of  his  pictures.  He 
died  in  1511.  Ilh  school  ii  distinguished  by  trull  I 
of  cnlnuriiijr. 

C.l  OTTtJ.  This  eel.  Imitcl  pulnler.  and  friend  of 
IVtrnrch,  was  imined  .■Imhri^inffn  Uurihmt.  Heing 
theson  of  a  peasant  intba  Florentine  village  or  Ves- 
piguiino  (born,  ticcorJing  lo  \iisin-i,  in  1^713.  accotsl- 
ing  In  ltnlJinucci.  in  |-;uij],  he  was  ciuplojeti  in  tend- 
ing cjiltlc.  Ilni  luiviii;  licen  once  seen  by  Cimabtie, 
,i  |,  i..i.,'-.,ni;  figures  of  his  -liccp  upon  a  piece 
i.  -  i  \. .  .  -,.!,!■.  ili.il  iirli-t  iililiiiiieil  leave  from 
hs    ii,:lnr   in    take    him  with   him,  carried    him  to 

ii ;.  ■!    i;  upiil   I. mi    |iiiiii(iiig.       Mis  natural 

liilii.t.  nnd  e-;  i.hiily  the  ii'iU'ct'iilnt'ss  so  peculiar  to 
him.  del  Hoped  tl  cuisi'lvcs  so  rnpiilly.  Uiat  he  became 
i  n  .i-ti  r  iii  ,i  -lion  lime,  ami  'ikui  snrpassid  all  enn- 
tampurarj  ani-t-.  He  represcnteii  luitnan  figures  in 
his  pieces  wiiii  Iritth  mi, I  iintiirc,  ,'ind  surpassed  all 
others  in  the  dignity  uf  hi-  figures,  a  pleastnp  ar- 
mngpment  of  Ihi  in,  and  a  regard  to  correct  propor- 
tions nin]  natural  tfijpt»?ti0B  of  the  tlnijiery.  His 
figures  bavp  in. ire  life  and  freclnia  than  tbosp  of  his 
]irederr*sor,  Ciniiibue.  a-  lie  ]itirliculurly  avoided  the 
sllff  style.  Anions  hi-  niii-1  celebrated  pieces  is  the 
Mtvicella  (sblpl.  nt  Home  (n  picture  of  IVter  walking 
llpiiu  thp  waves,  in  Moviir),  -.iime  Iresro  paintin.ji 
nt  Florence  (the  t»nrning  of  the  holy  virgin,  in  ti.e 


'.ik(>i/i:li  (■:  — on  nji. 


mule.  To  refute  die  calumnies  of  their 
\rj  alsrv  crojufeil  tliat  sentence  ofdailh 

Otaned  against  any  wlio  should  pra- 
■rnll  of  the  Bourlwus  to  the  throne,  will 
i  emigrants  ;  they  also  moved  the  decree 
prtsonmcut  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.     At 

trial,  Uuodrt,  Onsoune-,  and  Verpniaiid 
lire  death,  nfu-r  their  proposal  in  favour  of 
o  the  nation  hail  been  rejnfled.  (Vergni- 
uporaneoiis  Appeal  to  the  I'eople.  is  one 
eloquent  orations  in  Hie  Krcitcb  language.) 
entente  of  death  was  pronounced,  (Junilet 
[  effort*  lo  delay  the  execution,  and  pro- 
ntirtli  sou?  in  that  -mlurtur-ate  trial.  Hut 
iM*  were  loo  powerful  for  them.  Tliey 
ill  more  after  they  had  the;  imprudence  to 
iecree  against  Marat,  on  the  aoth  April. 
fritted  bj  the  revolutionary  tribunnl,  mill 
sin  parly  thought  that  they  might  now 
bring  (he  leaders  of  tlie  Girondists  to  the 
tribunal.  The  Jacobins,  however,  seeing 
boold  be  unable  to  deprive  the  Uirondists 

rty  in  tlie  assembly,  employed  the  »cc- 
whirh  made  their  appearance  before 
(Ion.  nnd  with  tumultuous  cries  demanded 
■nation  of  the  Girondists  ;  but  lluadet  was 
,  both  on  this  occasion  and  subsequently, 
rtwJc  commune  uf  Paris  re|)e*ted  tlie  de- 
be  mob  of  the  suburb  St  Antoine  and 
r  now  injured  to  take  arms,  and  the  tocsin 
rd  on  tlie  31st  of  May,  L7BS,  An  armed 
Ukleaj  (lie  convention,  while  Hasseufnita, 
k1  by  a  troop  of  pretended  petitioners,  and 
by  their  murderous  cries,  demanded  the 
F  twenty-two  Girondists.  At  tliis  decisive 
Iratdet  took  possession  of  tlie  tribune,  ami 
teemed  once  more  to  triumph ;  but  the 
tasted  only  to  the  1st  and  3d  June;  the 
mppnrtcd  by  a  lawless  mob,  gained  the 
.and  thirty-four  Girondists  were  put  under 
"'     ry.  and  summoned  to  appear  In-fore 


y  steps  to  their  nh|i-cl.      1  lie-  nufor>-i-  til 
bed  was  increase,!  io  fifty-three  ;  sixty-si* 

0  had  protested  agnin-t  the  proceedings  of 

1  ad  June,  were  expelled  from  tin*  usseiu- 


■rr-iiniz  tumi.  ninliT  (lir  ;.  '*  "i  V  ■ 
,..r  rtHslbirr,  (vc.  Rnl.u.d.  1'.  U..II 
i  others,  killed  themsfkrs.    t  J  Haiti 

it  ltr,iu,]tMi]\  -.Inly  17.1"']'.,.    !:■ 

brothcr,asrrl.,ti.Hi  -■<■•  prr-on  |  r,,.r 
-ondists  were  |  urt-  p  .rrioi-.  with  the 

heir  -iwrrhc-  and  nn-a-iir--  -li--n  : 
■tied  by  an  elevated  lore  -\  II..  n- 
rine  did  not  nnsivi-r  the  ur-i-ui  A  m;,i 
h  period,  wiiiii  France,  WfO  hf  eti 

tlin-iucn-.l  In  powerful  em  u,i>-. 1.- 

■  straggle  of  the  Girondists  with  the  r 

i  revolution.      See    Miguel's"  if- ]<■>, 

tiTTl',  {Frwh.  w.-tillicrcnrk).      In  i 


times,  when  political  systems  have  succeeded  enrh 
other  in  Prance  with  stnnling   rapidity,  11111115  ii'dn-i 

duals  of  distini-li.iii  tiiivi-   ln-cii  tu 1.  1  >f  course,  to 

turn  with  every  pulilicil  lin'ric.  ,md  ;i  ili.-tmui-firr 
'lei  iiirouetteu  tins  been  published,  containing  tlat 
names  of  numerous  public  cliHiiiciers,  with  a  number 
of  weathercocks  against  each  name,  corresponding 
to  tile  number  of  tiiinu'es  in  tin-  individual's  political 
creed.  The  Nestor  of  tlie  gin.net/ei'  is  probably 
Talleyrand,  over  who-*'  mime  it  would  be  sufficient  lo 
draw  a  few  weathercocks  and  several  points,  as  the 
mathematicians  designate  ad  infinitum. 

GIULIO  ROMANO  (properly  t.ii„h„  l'ipi)}  tlie 
most  distinguished  of  Raphael'*  scholars  end  nastsl- 
nnts.  lie  was  born  at  Home,  in  UBS.  During  the 
lifetime  of  Raphael,  lie  painted  with  hitn  anil  malar 
his  direction,  and  his  incluiuiinii  for  the  terrible  ami 
violent  was  kept  within  proper  limits]  but  after 
Raphael's  deatli.  he  followed  his  inclinaliou  more 
freely.  After  Imi  iua  (.ni-L.-.l  the  trreat  hall  of  Cun- 
slnritine  at  Home,  imder  iiemmt  VII.,  lie  went  to 
Mantua,  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  ovoid  tlie 
anger  of  the  pope,  on  account  of  some  indecent  pic- 
Uircs  sketched  by  him,  and  engraved  by  llaimundi 
(as  these  appeared  later),  tint  at  the  request  of  count 
riistiglioite.  lie  lore  found  a  wide  field  for  tile 
exercise  of  his  powerful  groins,  Imtli  io  architecture 
and  in  pninting.  i  he  palace  of  the  T  was  orna- 
mented entirely  by  him,  or  by  his  scholars  under  bis 
direction.  The  school  which  he  here  opened,  made 
(he  principles  of  Raphael  known  in  l.ouihardy. 
After  tlie  death  oi"  San  Gallo,  in  134U,  tho  bulldim; 
of  St  I'eter's  wits  committed  lo  him  ;  but  he  died  the 
same  year.  While  lie  only  aspired  to  follow  his 
master,  lie  shown!  liiui-cif  jiniii-ious,  graceful,  and 
pleasing;  but  when  he  afterwards  gave  himself  up 
to  his  own  imagination,  in:  astonished  all  by  the 
boldness  of  his  style,  by  the  prnndeur  of  his  designs, 
by  the  fire  of  his  cuniposilioii,  by  the  loftiness  or  his 
poetical  ideas,  and  his  power  of  expression.  We 
admire  all  these  nualiiir«  united  in  the  fall  of  the 
Titans,  in  the  palace  of  the  T,  and  in  tlie  History  «f 
f'otisUuiliiie  iat  Rome).  He  is  accused  of  leaving 
the  study  of  nature  for  tliat  of  the  antique  style,  of 
not  understand  in  g  drapnry,  of  u  uniformity  in  his 
heads,  ami  of  n  liHidnesi  in  his  colouring.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  110  muster  has  displayed  more  talent  and 
science  in  his  paintings.  His  most  distinguished 
scholars  were  Raphael  ditl  Colle,  1' rimat.ee in  nnd 
(iixvauni  Han  Ma  Maulovano, 

GII'M'I.  This  relebmtrd  family  of  printers, 
ralhd  als.)  Junta? .  Junta,  .luitcta,  liiiinta,  mid  Zonta, 
oriamnte.l  not  from  Lyons,  as  has  sometimes  been 
-uppo-ed.  hut  li.-i  1  I  Ion  nee,  where  they  appear  as 
early  as  UK,  I  l.e  branch  of  the  lamily  which  still 
remain-  there.  11  1-.  el.-i  :iled  in  the  piuricinn  rank  by 
11  decree  nl  ITS!'.  Ibey  were  eminent  us  booksellers 
nnd  printers,  ill  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  their  presses  at  I  enice,  i'lorence,  Lyons, 
and  later  nl  Hiirso-.  ^alioaanra.  and  Madrid,  contri- 
buted, by  the  valuable  work*  which  issued  from 
them,  lo  the  prnitioiiiai  of  Kuropeao  civil ijation.  The 
oldest  of  these  presses  appears  lo  be  that  at  Venice, 
e-tnhlished  by  Luke  Autumn  Giimli,  who  removed 
i'r.  111  I'lorence  to  Venice  in  NSO.  At  first,  from 
I  ls^  to  lJflN    In-  uiilv  -"Id  bonk*,  and  had  his  print 


lice,  Mthi    da 


last  inipressiuii!,  are  dated  I  5:17.1  lie  year  of  his  death. 
The  establishment  whs  continued,  after  his  death, 
miller  the  name  Hairedes  L,  A.  de  Giluita,  then  un- 
der (he  direction  of  his  son  Thomas,  whose  printing- 
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ulljrc  was  burnt  in  l.V;7.  It  was  rebuilt,  ami  con- 
ti nued  wider  Mirious  makers  till  some  time  in  the 
next  century.  In  1644,  the  heirs  of  Thomas  (iiunU 
appear,  as  jmrtners  in  the  liouse  of  Fr.  Halm,  ami 
this  connexion  was  still  existing  in  1048.  The  lust 
publication  known  to  be  from  the  Venetian  press,  is 
in  16*57  (///.  Ikrhi  Lib.  III.,  dr  Fcbribtts,  Ven.  apml 
Juntas,  hi.") 7).  Their  editions  are  not  at  all  distin- 
guished from  the  common  Venetian  editions  of  the 
time,  and  rank  far  below  the  best  of  Manned,  (iio- 
Jilo,  and  odiers.  The  (i  inn  tine  editions  are  neither 
distinguished  for  paper  nor  type,  and  seem  not  to 
have  beeii  intended  to  promole  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture, but  merely  for  pecuniary  nrofit.  The  Venetian 
tiiunli  appear  not  to  have  published  any  editions  in 
parchment.  They  also  published  but  few  i\ reek  works. 
The  edition  of  Cicero  by  Victorias,  in  l&il,  is  almost 
their  only  remarkable  publication.  Their  missals  are 
not  without  value.  Pliilip  (iiimli,  whose  branch  of 
Uie  family  was  afterwards  so  celebrated,  ami  who 
was  son  of  one  of  the  same  name,  and  nephew  of 
Luke  Antonio,  established  himself  in  his  native  city 
of  Florence.  He  prolwbly  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  Christopher  Laudiuo.  lie  had  a  printing-office  in 
Florence,  and  the  first  publication  which  issued  from 
it  was  Ysiwhiu*.  in  LI1.)?.  After  the  death  of  Philip 
(1517),  the  establishment  was  continued  by  his  heirs. 
The  last  work  published  at  the  Florentine  office, 
seems  to  luive  been  Huonarotti's  Hhnr  (!(>?.')).  The 
types  of  this  ollice  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
those  of  Munucci  ;  but  are  rather  inferior  in  variety. 
Their  italics  might  perhaps  l>e  preferred.  But  the 
paper,  the  ink,  and  the  whole  ap]>earance  of  the 
editions  of  Aldus  are.  better.  The  Florentine  ollice 
also  published  Mime  large  paper  editions,  and  some 
good  editions  in  jmrchment.  They  probably  jw»s- 
sessed  a  type  tbundery,  by  which  other  contemporary 
printers  in  Florence  were  supplied.  The  (iiuntine 
editions  luive  not  yet  been  tliought  worthy  of  being 
tile  subject  of  particular  collections,  although  they 
appear  to  deserve  it  as  much  as  the  Aldine  ;  and  it 
has  been  quite  too  hastily  concluded,  that  Uieir  edi- 
tions were  only  republications  of  the  Aldine  texts. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  their  editions  is  greater  than  is 
generally  allowed.  An  accurate  examination  of  the 
Italian  authors,  printed  at  this  office,  shows  what 
great  advantages  the  (iiunti  derived  from  the  scho- 
lars, whom  they,  as  well  as  the  Manned,  knew  how 
to  (rolled  around  them.  This  commendation  is  less 
applicable,  however,  to  the  office  at  Lyons,  founded 
by  Jacob  de  (■  inula,  from  Florence,  son  of  Francis, 
who  appears  to  luive  been  at  Venice  in  1 519,  but  is 
found  in  1520  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  first  a  pub- 
lisher, and,  after  1027.  a  printer.  After  his  death,  in 
1548,  Uie  concern  was  continued  by  his  lieirs,  of 
whom  we  find  traces  in  1 51)2.  The  relations  which 
subsisted  lielween  the  Italian  and  Spanish  offices,  as 
also  among  these  last,  are  not  so  easily  explained. 
Juan  Junta  printed  at  Hurgos,  in  I52fi.  28  and  51; 
Philip,  perhaps  the  same  (>ersou  with  the  Florentine 
Philip  the  younger,  from  1582  to  1)3.  Juan  Junta  is 
found  as  a  printer  at  Salamanca,  1534 — 52,  who, 
from  all  appearances,  must  have  been  the  Juan  Junta 
of  Burgos,  and,  in  1582,  Luke  appears  there  al*o. 
We  find  Ciulio  (iiuuta  at  Madrid,  in  1505,  who  died 
in  January,  1618  ;  and  Thomas  Junta  or  Junti.from 
l.'/H  to  lift  I,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  royal 
printer  in  UY£\.  An  index  of  the  Gi  tin  line  editions 
to  1550.  may  1m*  fount  I  in  Khert'<  Biblical  Lexicon. 
(ill'STIMAM  COLLKCTION  ;  a  beautiful  col 
lection  of  paintings,  which  the  king  of  Prussia  bought, 
in  IsiA.  at  Paris.  It  is  now,  with  a  selection  of  the 
nunt  lieautiful  pictures  from  the  different  royal 
prthres,  hi  the  magnificent  museum,  lately  built  by 
Air  ^chiukel.     These  pictures  were  collected  by  a 


(see  aatv).  aw 


marquis  Ctiustiuiaiii,  living  at  Home  Inward*  Ae  »•-! 
ot'  the  sixteenth  century.  In  I8U7,  the  culJerua 
was  carried  to  Paris,  where  the  prince  (iiaanaui 
sold  it  to  M.  Ilojinemai»on.  There  are  aow  1"j 
pictures  belonging  to  it. 

(ilVKN  is  a  term  frequently  u*ed  by  inalbnaati- 
cians,  to  denote  something  supposed  to  be  kaner. 
Thus,  if  u  magnitude  be  known v  iC  is  said  la  at  a 
fiirrn  magnitude.  If  the  position  of  a  thing  brkaawa. 
it  is  given  in  position  ;  if  a  circle  be  described  waka 
known  radius,  its  centre  is  gwem  fan  putiuoa.  asd  m 
circumference  cirrn  in  mignitiide.  and  Ike  emir 
itself  is  said  to  Tie  firm  both  in  magnitude  and  pn> 
tion.  If  the  kind  or  species  of  a  figure  he  kaeva,  s 
is  said  to  be  fiiren  in  specie*  ;  if  the  fatio  mxawa 
two  quantities  be  known,  these  quantities  are  main 
have  a  eiren  ratio,  fcc.  fcr. 

til  VET.     See  Chartrmont. 

(ilZKIl;  a  cUy  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  aw 
Nile,  three  miles  above  Cairo;  poauhttian.  %m 
10,000.  The  walls  are  of  great  extent,  van  aaV 
one  gate  to  the  country  ;  they  are  ten  feet  kajh  ant 
three  thick  ;  the  palace  is  in  the  sooth  quarter,  any 
the  Nile.  Here  is  a  cannon  foundcry.  The  hssna 
are  built  of  brick  and  clay  ;  and  the  town  has  aoane? 
ornameiit  than  four  or  are  mosques,  with 
ami  some  palm  trees.  A  great  ninaber  ei 
pots  are  made  here,  and  tiles,  < 
nMi,  of  which  the  Kgyctians  do  not  well  knew  feto 
use.  (iiieh  is  chiefly  distinguished  far  the  fntaassb 
situated  in  its  neighbourhood,  two  of  waka,  nnar  af 
Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  are  the  navt  Kaavkable 
in  Kgypt.  According  to  some  authors*  Ike  cay  of 
Memphis  was  situated  lierr. 

(ilZZAKI).     See  Stomach. 

GLACIERS.  The  summits 
alwve  the  limit  of  perpetual 
covered  with  a  crust,  which  is 
snow,  yet  not  like  common  ice.     Mom  ice 
on  the  sides  of  mountains  than  on  the* 
this  does  not  constitute  the  gJerarrs. 
called.   The  glaciers  are  vast  fields  of  sot, 
from  the  declivities  of  Uie  mountains 
valleys,  below  tlie  snow-iine.    They 
sonlaL  generally  however,  a  little 
of  the  glaciers  is  entirely  different 
sea  and  river  water.     It  is  not 
but  consists  of  little  grains  of 
hence,  though  perfectly  clear 
the  surface,  it  is  not  transparent.     Ill  In 
radiated,  like  that  of  sea  we,  hot  gnus 
numerous  fissures,  however,  the  ice 
lias  a  greenish,  near  the  bottom,  a 
the  edges  of  the  glaciers,  are  the 
are  called  in  Savoy  (in 
consist  of  an  accumulation  of 
several  fathoms  high,  and,  in 
appearance  of  Inttotnh 
vegetation.    It  is  probable  that 
produced  by  Uie  melting  of  the 
glacier,  which  always  takes  place  hi 
which  the  annual  accumulation  r* 
would  form  an  endless  crust    " 
are  also  continually  extending  hw 
valleys,  where,  in  summer,  they 
melted  by  the  warn 
where  the  sun  has  less  power, 
the  region  of  the  Sulitelma,  which  ra 
cool,  that  Uie  line  of  perpetual  snow 
as  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  *_ 
of  Uie  glaciers,  which  ■ 
avalanches,  is  greater  or  less, 
nation  of  the  glacier.     Tins  is 
in  the  position  of  large  m 
glaciers.  They  are  evidently 
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-imlrlbcrg.  in  ?»■  icier  In  ml,  ilhas  been 
nation,  that  stones  km  Iieen  pushed 
live  feet  in  oue  jmt.    Stones  of  co 


*  of  til 


.sdiick" 


■ltd  in  hut  summers,  decren- 
use  for  a  number  of  years  s 
■UlllllllTllllllI  Their  inci 
j  alternate  t  hutting  and  fn 
ij  the  mountain  river.,  whirh  often 
,  and  thus  form  un  arch  of 
reams  fire  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
,  which,  in   the  Heb 

poirder  ueolaiu-firi,  liecause  they 
j  fallen  MV,  which  is  catricd  by 
i«  depths.  There  lire  also,  parlicu 
jrwegiaii  Alps,  tlirl  nealnne/ics,  so 
*rrj  along  stones  anJ  earth  with 
mc  tin'  M«iH  of  the  glaciers.  In 
Uerlimd,  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  the 
nuoerous  that  they  have  been  ciileii- 
o^elher  a  superficial  extent  of  1481 
rtere  are  some  glaciers,  in  Savoy, 
en  miles  long,  two  and  a  fourth  inilri 
rixtj  to  (SOO  feet  tliick.  One  of  the 
aciers  is  the  mrr  dc  fjM  \~vi\  of 
i  1 1 1"  i  TjiiiMiiiiii,  ill  iu!i  L  iiTi«.i  fret  above 

sea.  In  France,  near  Ilea  unie,  and 
an  mountains,  near  Dselitz,  are  soli- 
iers,  which  never  melt,  Iwc1111.se  tlie 
ipon  them.  From  this  account,  it  is 
re  can  be  no  glaciers  in  the  Amies, 
mperature  continues  the.  same  the 
ten  the  tropics.  The  noise  which 
lie  0|  ening  of  fissures  ill  the  glaciers 

n'Seiiililcs  thunder  among  lh<- uiiiiui- 
;s n res  are  iiften  immediately  covered 
ire  therefore  very  dangerous  to  tm- 


The  fir>t  wears  n  helmet,  having  a  viior.  with  Ihn 
long  buckler  or  scutum.  Like  other  gladiators,  h« 
wears  the  luhlign.  u/n.n,  n  short  apron  fixed  about 
the  hips  by  n  girdle  of  brume  or  embroideml 
leather.  On  the  right  Ice  is  a  kind  of  buskiii  mndn 
of  leaiher,  and  on  tTie  left  a  grenvc.  The  left  leg 
was  best  protected.  bemuse  (I ml  mi!--  of  the  body  was 
most  exposed  by  the  ancients,  whose  guard,  on  ac. 
count  ut  the  buckler,  "as  the  reverse  of  the  modern 
guard.  The  rest  of  tile  body  was  quite  naked.  The 
second  figure  has  a  smaller  buckler,  hut  is  better 
protected  by  thigh  pieces  formed  of  plates  of  iron, 
each  leg  the  high  greave.     In  anollier  paini- 


ng found  at  1'ompcii  {n  cut  of  which  is  here  given), 
lie  figures  are  mure  lightly  armed.  One  oi  them 
ills  fallen  wounded,  and   the   conqueror  awaits  the 


^ 


tf  these  unhappy  nun. 
The  most  celebrated  glndi- 
he  gladiator  lkugho-e.  which 


iv  I'd  as  a  badge  ul 


in-  -if  1  led  ma-.  ;   >ibliy  supposed  it  to  be  til? 

■i   .'  I    from  i In-  'ii  mterium  of  the  temple 

illii  at  [ii-lphi,  wjio'h   hail  been  placed   there 

Itisa  ruiuliuiaiii,  with  extended  arm,  in 

i'.i.l., It  ut  line   grained   marble,  and  is 

the  mpilol,  to  which  it  was  restored  from 
IBIS.  S!.  Tlie  dying  u  ladiiuor,  plircha'iil 
e  Ludovisian  collection  lor  the  Museum  Ca- 
un.  It  is  a  dyinj!  warrior,  according  In 
iiliarlmrian.  who  has  received  a  wound  in  his 
and  is  in  the  Bit  of  falling,  with  an  exnrrs- 
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sion  of  rage.     The  niusl-achins  ami  the  ro|»e  <mi  the 

neck  are   |mt1uij»n  the  work  of  a   modern   artist, 

Micliael   Aniirlo.       Kvery  reader   will    remember 

llyrouVi  allecLiug  verses  on  this  statue  : — 

1  see  1x>forr  me  ike  Gladiator  lie  : 
lie  lean*  upon  his  hind— hi*  manly  brow 
CoiMt-ntNtn  death,  but  conquers  aawiy. 
And  bin  tiroopeil  head  link*  grariuMlly  low  - 

A  rnl  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbinc  sluw 
From  the-  red  gush,  fall  heavy,  one  bv  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone 

Kre  ceased  the  unhaman  shout  which  hailed  the  wrufrh 
who  won. 
lie  beard  it,  but  he  heeded  uot — Ai.v  iyrt 
tf'm  tilth  hl»  fmirtt  tinit  that  nan  jar  anay ; 
Hi  nvkiil  nut  of  tht  ///*■  hi  h*%t  nnr  ;>ri:# , " 
Hut  tthtn  hit  ratti  hut  by  tht   Daft y hi  taw; 
t'htrt  inn  his  jpwfc  tuiri-irian*  all  at  play, 
Thtn  nits  their  thivlan  moth*r—h*  thtir  *in, 
Itatcht  rift  to  makr  a  Raman  hvlidati- - 
All  this  ru shid  with  hi*  Maoil-  -Shall  he  expire 

And  unavenged  ?— Arise,  ye  Goths!  and  glut  your  ire  ! 

GLAIR  OF  KGGS  is  the  same  as  the  while  of  eggs, 
uswl  as  a  vanish  for  preserving  {laintings.  For  Uiis 
purjiose,  it  is  l>eat  to  an  unctuous  consistence,  and 
commonly  mixed  with  a  little  brandy  or  spirits  of 
wine,  to  make  it  work  more  freely,  and  with  a  little 
lump  sugar,  to  give  it  body,  and  prevent  it  cracking, 
and  then  spread  over  the  picture  with  a  fine  clastic 
brush. 

GLAMOCR,  or  GLAMKR  ;  an  old  term  of 
popular  sii}M'rstitHin,  in  Scot  kind,  deuoii.ig  a  kind  of 
magical  mist  believed  to  In-  raised  by  sorcerers. 

GLANV1L,  orGLANVILLK,  Rani'i.iii  hk  ;  an 
KmrlMi  liuronof  the  twelfth  century,  wlehrated  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  warrior.  Ne  was  of  Norman  descent ; 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1 1.,  held  the  office  of 
justiciary  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  at  that  period 
that  he  signalized  his  valour  in  rc|>clling  the  inva- 
sion of  Knglaud  by  William,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  as  he  was  l»csieging  the  castle  of 
Alnwick.  Richard  1.,  after  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  is  said  to  liave  imprisoned  Glnnvil,  and 
obliged  him  to  pay  for  his  freedom  the  sum  of 
.€15,000  towards  the  expenses  of  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  aged  magistrate  accompanied  his 
master  on  the  expedition  to  which  he  tiad  so  largely 
contributed,  siinI  |>erishcd  together  with  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  other  KnslUh  warriors,  at  thesieueof  Acre,  in 
I  I'M).  To  judge  Glamil  is  attributed  a  curious 
treatise  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  Knglniid,  which 
was  first  published  in  1551.  A  translation  by  John 
Ilea  nits,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  appeared  in  18li,  with  a 
life  of  tht'  author. 

GLAIUS,  one  of  the  smallest  cantons  of  the  Swiss 
confederacy,  the  seventh  in  rank,  surrounded  by  the 
cantons  of  St  (Jail,  the  Grisous,  In,  and  Schwcitz. 
contains  4  15  square  miles,  with  a?J,(XK)  iiilui1>ilnnts,  of 
whom  4000  are  Tat  holies,  the  others  Calvinism.  ( >n 
all  sides,  except  towards  the  iM>rtli,  Glarus  is  walled  in 
by  glaciers  and  mountains  covered  with  snow.  The 
river  Linth  flows  through  it.  In  1352,  it  joined  the 
Swiss  confederacy.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished 
for  their  industry.  Merino  sheep  have  recently  been 
introduced  into  Uiis  canton,  and  the  quality  of  the 
wool  lias  by  this  means  l>een  considerably  improved. 
Large  cjuaiitities  of  cheese  are  annually  exported 
from  this  canton  to  various  jmrts  of  Europe.  The 
constitution  is  a  pure  democracy.     The  capital, 

Want*,  situated  on  the  Linth,  has  4000  inhabitants 
It  lies  at  the  loot  of  the  Glaniisch.  a  mountain  jljtiO  : 
ft-et  hiarh.  It  contains  a  Catholic  church,  several  ' 
schools,  considerable  manufactories,  fcc.  The  green 
cheese,  called  Srhnhzirhrr*  is  made  here.  Pour 
miies  Mow  (ilarus,  on  the  Linth.  is  Nafels,  where 
I  he  inhabitants  twice  defeated  (L15*  and  1388) 
superior  numbers  of  Aiistriaus. 


GLASGOW,  a  city  of  Scotland,  in  |j 
the  most  |iopiiloti*  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  di 
for  tlie  extent  of  its  uuiufaciure*  and  cc 
situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  mrr  Clyd 
north-western  extremity  of  tlie  abort 
55w  51'  :$*'  iKirtli  latitude,  and  4**  17 
longitude;  distant  from  Kdixiliurgb  42  a 
AU:rdeeii,  1 1 1 ;  fnim  Manchester.  XI 3  ;  fin 
:i'J7  ;  and  from  Dublin  I'Jti  miles. 

f  As  Uiis  Encyclopedia  is  Ihr  first  work 
puoli>hed  in  Glastrtrw,  we  may  be  eacwi 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  city  than  « 
bestow  on  topographical  lubjerta  ] 

Hi* tor tf. —  Tlie  name  of  Glasgow  is  o 
etymology.  There  are  several  name*  o 
Scotland  which  end  in  go*,  at  Lialnhgc 
liago,  &c.  :  fiutr  or  f*n„  says  Bryant,  signal 
or  temple,  also  a  cave  or  glen,  and  some 
more  extended  sense,  it  is  found, . 
Celts  and  Germans,  to  denote  a  ww.  . 
Hy  substituting  C  fur  G,  and  spelling 
according  to  the  Gaelic  pron 
Clnit-ghuy   tlie  Mack  or  dark 


au|M>llatinn  is  supposed  to  lave  alluded  to 
glen  at  tlie  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  ihra 
the  little,  stream,  called  tlie  Molex»ontar.+ 
tliat  glen,  wliatever  may  be  the  deri 
name,  there  is  reason  to  conrlode 
tlie  city  was  planted.    The  ant  hUw 
liave  of  the  place  is  dial  of  a  rrtieioo. 
having  been  founded  tliere,  towai  « 

sixth  century, by  Kentigern,  a  disx.^W  J 
venerable  Culdee  of  the  Inch  of  Lora-Levss 
clesiastic,  who  was  also  asTectNinatrly  calk 
or  J/iiM^o,  which  signifies  in  the  Nutvmm 

tienrfrtrml,  founded  liis  church  here 

5S0  A.  I).,  ami  died  iu  tt)l.  leavm*  the 
his  blessing,  and  tlu-reby   becutni       sb 

sainL   He  was  buried  at  tar  east  ei 

and  the  remains  of  a  iaofunsent  u 
sLsting  of  an  effigy  in  a  mutilated 
seen  in  the  bishop's  cemetery,  besw.       m*  ■ 
The  vale  of  Clyde  was  at  tlu»  prrvm  .assJ 
nice  of  ancient  Hritons,  who,  alter  the 
of  the  Romans,  (uiaier  wImhu  it  bad  fcraw 
the  provimt*  of  Valenlia,)  formed  thi— 1\ 
independent  kingdom,  and  for  two  or  tare 
resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Picts  from  the  an 
<>f  the  Forth,  of  the  Scoto-Irish  trust;  Cat* 
(he  Saxons  from  Northumberland.    Nofi 
lieing  Ui us  surrounded  by  enenues 
I»osses>ioirs,  then  embracing  tbe 
l»eaiitifiil  |Mirtion  of  ScotlandL  we  nwt 
of  StraUiCly(ie/<>r  tbe  Cumbrian  or  - 
still  enjoying  iu  indepentlrnce at  tac 
the  historian,  in  734  A.  I>.     It 
Peebles-shirtk,  Dumfriesshire,  A         v. , 
Renfrewshire,  the  western  pa       — 
tlie  greater  part  of  Dunbar  a. , 

liatl  been  uno^  the  docsunaUu«u  sa^ 

iNtants  had  attained  a  decree  of  «*  i 

to  tlit*  more  northern  tribes,  and  ■■«■  ■ 
some  of  tlie  earliest  and  most  nwrfiansl  p 
of  Cluistianiiy.    St  Patrick,  the  apostle  ei 
was  born  in  the  neighbottrbood  of  Ak 


•  Other   eivroolo|>UHa  dvrir*  tW  

rhurcb,  anil  ttku,  black  ;  I^*Uu-4kw9  m  

f>>ii.*.  on  this  supposition,  tkt  bUrk  ttr*.  m't* 
trutr.%. 

•  In  trrhntcal  Latin  Moirmdimmrkt 
the  virinity  of  I  be  strraaa  ■•  Uw 
brought  mto  rvquiaitioa  by  IW 
turn   their  com -mills,  anal 
apprllaiion  of  JNrw/au  Mt 
is  still  um4  to  grind  gram 
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,  Dun  liriton,  the  capital  or  principal  furl 
itoui  of  Slralhclydc;*  Si  Columba,  the 
!ie  northern  Picls,  and  St  Niiiinu,  the  apnslle 
hero  ones,  were  also  natives  of  the  same 
lorn.  At  what  period  Siruthclyde  lost  its 
.ce  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  In  750, 
,  Alcluyd.  was  taken  by  [lie  united  attack 
uh  Uncus  and  the  Saxon  findbert;  yel  it 
■,  that  the  Stralhdyde  Britons  did  not 
ose  to  exist  as  a  separate  people  until 
,  when  Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin,  by  bis 
i  valour,  formed  one  kingdom  in  Scotland 
conflicting  elements  of  several  lielerogeiie- 

;  no  historical  information  regarding  lilns- 
j  the  Stralhclyde  dj  iiasly,  beyond  iliis,  Lhm 
is  establishment  founded  there  by  Kentigern 
j  endowed  hy  one  of  the.  StrathcTyde 
it  lands,  which  alternately  fell  a  prey  to 
Scots,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  until  they  were 
stored  by  David  1.,  then  prince  of  Cum- 

ho  refounded  the  see  A.  D.  1115, 1  in 

Luted  hi*  chaplain,  John,  commonly  called 
3  be  bishop.  Whether  Glasgow  before  the 
xl  rose  to  the  importance  of  a  town,  It  is 
to  determine.  The  sanctity  of  its  religious 
ent  would  doubtless  attract  many  to  the 
there  "savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians" 
■ceive  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the 
f  religion ;"  but  amid  the  miserable  con- 
:  times,  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
elf  much  beyond  its  then  rude  church,  and 
'  'Is  ecclesiastics  and  their 


■ince  David  succeeded  his  brother  Alex- 
to  tl*  crown  of  Scotland  in  11*4.  he 
many  donations  on  the  see  of  Glasgow,  and 
it*  bishop,  Achaius,  to  be  chancellor  of  the 
This  prelate  rebuilt  part  of  the  cathedral 
stone,  which,  previous  to  bis  time,  was  but 
ilding.  constructed  chiefly  of  timber.     The 

eb.  1133,  in  presence  of  ihe  king;  who 
:  with  the  lands  of  I'erdyc.  now  culled  1'ar- 
mius  also  divided  the  tbaCMn  into  ihe  im> 
uries    of   Glasgow    and    TtatahMe,  and 

I     tl itil'fs    of   illilJI,  suM.MII,  e!i- '     ir 

ary  upon  each  of  them.  The  diuce-c  of 
pltenoVd  from  tlie  linglish  limit-  on   die 

le  northern  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond  and 
-'orlh  on  Hie  north.  It  comprehended  ihi- 
>u  in  fries-shire,  tliccn-teni  part  of  Galloway, 
reen  tlie  Nilh  ami  I" it,  .-ill  Hoxliurghshirc. 
mall  part  un  the  north  of  (he  Tweed,  the 
Selkirkshire,  all  Peebles-hire,  Lanarkshire, 

Renfrewshire.  llum!  met  on  shire,  ami  more 
of  Stirlingshire.  Ilu-  most  esien-ive 
,r,  prelum  led  '.'I     ...  ,:.i,,  u    ■ 


ice  of  prominent  ini[ 
s  often  been  made  a 
renr  should  have  SO  fa 
rde.  eqiuilly  well  ore 
inufaciuris  mid  nant 
»  be  found  In  the  feel 


lica!  Importance,  which  rendered  nataii  early  period 
tlie  centre  of  coinnuiniculion  ill  tlie  west,  rid  thus 
esrnblishcil  for  it  n  sort  of  metropolitan  character, 
which  it  continued  id  maintain  urn  id  the  re  volutions 
and  changes  of  after  times. 

Bishop  Achaius  died  in  1147,  and  was  succeeded 
by  five-and-lweiily  bishops  before  tlie  diocese  was 
erected,  under  bishop  Ulackaddcr,  into  an  archbish- 
opric, which  took  pi;  ii  -eiil 1  tin'  period  of  the  refbr- 

mntion.  Many  of  tliese  bishops  were  also  chancellors 
of  the  kingdom,  and  nun  of  political  as  well  as  religious 
distinction.  Bishop  Juccliue,who  held  tlie  secfrom 
1174  to  1193,  built  aunilditinn  In  tlif  cathedral,  which 
liad  been  commenced  hy  Achaius.  1  he  churcli,  thus 
extended,  was  cons ec rated  on  tlie  mil  July,  1107. 
Previous  to  this,  Juceline  procured  a  charter  from 
William  the  Lion,  erecting  tlie  lowu  into  a  royal 
burgh,  and  likewi-e  a  charier  to  hold  u  fair  for  eight 
days  annually.  William  de  I!oddiUi;to!i,  bishop  from 
lS!33lo  I  HBO,  mod'-  several  reparations  and nddiliolis 
to  tlie  cathedral  church.  To  William  l<  lie,  bishop  from 
1335  to  1308,  tlie  lown  owes  tlie  erection  of  tlie  ori- 
ginal stone  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  which  still  standi, 
though  now  greatly  widened  and  nioderniied.  Lady 
Locliow,  jit  her  own  expense,  built  one  of  the  arches. 
Previous  to  this  the  river  was  crossed  by  means 
of  a  wooden  bridge.  William  Lauder,  bishop  from 
1408  to  14*6",  laid  the  liniiidiitiiin  of  the  vestry  of  ilu> 
cathedral  church,  and  built  tlie  great  tower  of  stone 
a.-  liir  a-  the  first.  In 1 1  lenient,  which  was  carried  on 
and  cuinpleo-d  liv  bolnip  Cameron  (nan  I  li'ii  to 
I44C.  William  Tumbull,  bishop  from  1447  to  14SS, 
obtained  from  king  James  1 1,  a  charter,  erecting  tlie 
town  and  tlie  patrimony  ol  the  Iiishups  into  a  regality 
in  1450.  The  bishop  had  then  the  nomination  of  the 
civil  authorities.  James  II.  also  bestowed  twenty 
acres  of  ground  for  tlie  behoof  of  the  community, 
whicli  now  forms  a  pari  uf  the  low  treen,  and  was  the 
commencement  ol  that  beautiful  park.  Soon  after, 
bishop  Tumbull  procured  a  bull,  from  pope  Nicolas 
the  fifth,  for  I  ill  I  bar  a  university  within  the  city  of 
'  i  tile  same,  bestowing  many 
■he  college  wason  ihe  north 
id  remained  there  till  14311, 
uved  lo  the  north  side  of  H  luck  friars' 
church,  James  Lord  Hamilton  having  bequeathed  a 
o  u.  ■...  Ht  ..id  four  acre*  of  laud  for  ilial  purpose,  Oil 
.  i.u.l  lion  iLii  1 1.,  h  1. 1  hi  ami  students  should  pray 
iv,  ...  .,  ,i,,,  i..ri]„    -..-.Is  of  him,  his  ancestors,  mat 

mi Rata)  l  takadder,  tnahou  from  1484 

.   i  .  ■  ,    .       i    .    ■       i  pnjie  AlrxawliT  V  1  ..  a    lull!, 

,  re -  t J !•■  -i'  ol'  i  r.asguw  into  an   urehliidiuprh:. 

iiotivii.|js[iiridin^  a  violeoi  oppo.itiun  from  tile  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews  ami  other  interested  ccclesi- 
'le  also  founded,  and  luiill  In  its  pre"-' 
aisle  of  the  cathedral,  u 
s,  hisannsi 
i'  J.iuie-  Heaton.  iiephiw  In  Ihe  primate  of  Scotland, 
|  i  nas  ihe  but  who  held  die  diocese  of  Glasgow  under 
i  die  i-ailiohr  -way.  I  luring  bis  incumbency  the  refor- 
■  1 1„ 1 1  <.n  liioke  1 1. 11.  1 1 u. I  lo  ensure  -a tiny  lo  himself, he 
'■  withdrew  into  I-  ranee,  in  the  year  1 5WI,  carrying  with 
a  |  him  all  the  wills  ami  archives  ol"  the  see  of  Glasgow, 
t '  a-  well  as  everything  valuable  of  a  portable  nature 

-  belougina  lo  the  cathedral,  -mil  [is  gold  ami  silver 
a  crucifixes,  relies.  &c.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1003, 
I     leaving  all  Msr  property  lo   the  Scots  college  liiere, 

-  and  to  tlie  monastery  of  the  I'arlhu.ians,  to  be  given 
Is"  k  In  l.la-L'ow  -ii  Hum  as  it-  uihahirants  retorind 

'"     lo  tlie  mother  church— a  period  very  unlikely  ever 

e  I  From  the  lime  when  king  David  rcfoiinded  thewo 
•I  ,  of  Glasgow,  in  Ills,  to  the  rehjrniation,  we  liavc 
■*  !  little  lijrlit  to  throw  on  the  civil  history  of  tile  town. 
"  |  From  an  old  deed  still  extant,  Glasgow,  iii  1268,  ai>- 


ie  emlovyxd  U 
.  A«<aaptlle 
leniovffiud 


eight,  lire  t 
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pears  to  liave  l>een  governed  by  a  provost  and  bailies, 
uiid  to  have  I  wen  in  all  respects  an  organized  incor- 
poration, having  persons  in  official  situations  fur  the 
investing  and  transferring  of  property,  with  courts  of 
jiiolice  for  determining  disputes  among  Uie  inhabi- 
tants. 

In  1300,  Glasgow  whs  the  scone  of  a  spirited  con- 
test  between  Sir  William  Wallace  and  the  Knglish. 
Karl  Percy,  under  Edward  I.  oi'Kngland,  having  at 
tii- it  time  usurped  the  military  government  of  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  taken  possession  of  the  epi  v 
copal  palace,  the  Scottish  patriot,  with  a  squadron  of 
:>00,  attacked  him  in  his  .stronghold,  and  after  a  se- 
vere engagement,  which  took  place,  tradition  says, 
near  where  the  college  now  stands,  totally  routed  the 
Knglish,  and  rid  the  town  for  a  time  of  their  presence. 
In  this  combat  Percy  is  said  to  liave  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  Wallace.  In  1350,  1380,  and  1381 ,  the  city 
suffered  severely  from  the  plague,  but  what  numbers 
perished  is  not  recorded.  In  13N7,  the  great  wooden 
spire  of  the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  lightning. 
Met  ween  1:490  and  1  1*4,  a  mint  house  was  erected 
in  the  Drygate,  where  coins  were  struck.  The  royal 
cre>t  crowned,  but  luisceptred,  with  the  motto  /to- 
tortus  Dei  Gratia  Rcj  Sctttt/rum,  uppear>  on  one  side 
of  the  money  coined,  and  on  an  inner  circle  are  the 
words  J'illa  de  Glasgow,  while  Dominu*  I*rtdrrf*/r 
ap(>ears  on  the  outer.  This  mintage  is  doubted  by 
Ou liners,  in  his  M  Calcdoni'i."  Prior  to  14.V),  the 
inhabitants  resided  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cathedral,  the  cross  or  public  place  of  resort  lwing  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Kottenrow,  Dry  gate,  ami 
High  Street.  In  1 435,  bishop  Cameron  enjoined  his 
pretends,  thirty-two  in  numl)er,  to  erect  houses  for 
themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  and  always 
to  reside  there,  leaving  the  duty  of  their  respective 
|«arishes  to  be  performed  by  curates.  Most  of  the*' 
manor  houses  were  erected  in  the  Kottenrow,  mid 
added  much  to  the  beauty  and  imiNirtance  of  the  city. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  college,  the  buildings 
gradually  extended  downward  to  the  present  cross, 
and  from  thence  eastward  on  the  Gallowgate.  Still 
later,  the  Saltmarket  and  llrklgegate  were  formed, 
the  latter  street  being  originally  called  l'ishcrgatc, 
from  being  chiefly  inliabited  by  people  employed  in 
ft  hing  in  the  river. 

liesides  the  cathedral,  there  was  a  collegiate  church 
in  Glasgow,  governed  by  a  provost  and  eight  pre- 
tends,  founded  by  the  citizens  about  the  year  I -187, 
ami  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  is  now  the 
iron  or  laigh  church.  '1  here  were  also  several  cha- 
pels about  that  time  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
—one  on  the  Dow-hill,  dedicated  to  Si  Mimgo;  a 
second  in  the  Gorlials,  near  the  bridge,  dedicated  to 
St  Ninian;  a  third  beyond  the  west-port,  dedicated  to 
St  Enoch;  a  fourth  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Stable- 
green  port,  near  the  bishop's  palace,  dedicated  to  St 
Kolloch  ;  a  fifth  in  the  Kottenrow,  dedicated  to  John 
the  Haptist ;  and  a  sixth,  a  little  nteve  the  cross,  on 
the  right  hand,  dedicated  to  the  holy  Thane w,  the 
mother  of  St  Kentigern.  No  vestiges  of  any  of  these 
chapels  now  remain.  There  were  also  several  hos- 
pitals belonging  to  the  town— one  at  rolmadic,  near 
Kutherglen,  which  was  of  considerable  extent ; 
another,  called  St  Nicolas'  hospital,  founded  by  bishop 
Muirhead  near  his  episcopal  palace  in  1471  ;  another 
at  the  Stable  -green-port,  endowed  by  bishop  Mack- 
.■.dder  iu  MtU  ;  and  a  small  one  for  lepers  in  the 
G  or  ha  Is,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  by  a  lndy 
nl  the  iianieofrainpbell,  nteut  the  year  1350.  Two 
ct  111  vents— one  of  Illack  Friar*  and  the  other  of  Grey 
Friars — were  early  established  in  the  city,  but  there 
js  no  account  of  there  ever  having  been  a  nunnery. 
The  first  of  the  Dominicans  or  Hlackfriars  (also  ca II- 
«  I  Fnitns   Vrmlnttt-rrs ,  hecuiw  of  their  frequent 


preaching)  who  came  to  Scotland,  weir  bn 
from  France  by  bishop  Malvoistn  of  Gla» 
after  the  year  D»0.  Their  convent  in  thai 
founded  by  the  bishop  ami  chapter,  in  the 
and  stood  where  Uie  college  church  mm-  • 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  Got  1  or  arrhilertur 
cited  the  admiration  of  Mr  Milne,  the  Lie 
tect,  wlio  sun  eyed  it  in  the  year  I63H.  It ' 
by  a  thunderbolt  in  1608,  ami  a  new  rhun 
its  place  in  HHW.     The  convent  of'  the  Gi 
or  i  runciscniK.  was  founded  in  Uie  yew 
demolished  in  159).     It  was  situated  in 
>lreet  called,  from  Uiem.  Grey  friars*  Wyta 
friars  were  ot  Uie  order  of  the  mendicant*. 
scssed  no  thine,  with  the  exception  of  li 
u[  on  which  their  houses  stood.     Their  dr 
grey  gown  (hence  the  name),  with  a  roi 
rope  about  their  waist.     As  they  cotirrlv 
on  charity,  they  were  allowed  to  go  ah 
with  wallets  on  their  backs,  befi     - 
from  the  pious.     Indeed,  in  most  ii        r*, 
fered  only  from  sturdy  brgean  in  tL_*      y 
their  indolence  under  Uie  cloak  of       uum 

The  introduction  of  the  reform™  r+ligii 
for  a  time  prejudicial  to  Uie  interests  of 
Its  archbishop  and  clergy,  Uirough  whom 
the  wealth  of  the  place  then  flowed,  were 
ami  its  university  almost  entirely  neglected 
as  1500,  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation 
spread  in  Scotland,  particular!  v  in  Ayrshire 
t.nd  about  thirty  individuals  from  that  cw 
1m- fore  archbisliop  Ulackadder  of  tilaseov 
of  being  Lollards,  as  the  reformers  1        I 
teinptuuusly  called,  or  of  entertaining  « 
to  the  mother  church.     On  this  occasion 
were  suffered  to  depart  with  an  admonh 
the  new  doctrines  extended  and  rather™ 
the  church,  alarmed  fur  its  fairly,  ben 
rigorous  in  punishing  those  who  entertaai 
Numbers  were  put  to  death  in  St  Andrews 
burgh  ;  and,  in  1538,  it  was  resolved  to  ■ 
examples  at  Glasgow,  in  order  to  intim 
hen- tics  of  the  west.     The  tictims  there 
were,  Jerome  Kn^el.  one  of  the  Grey  Fray 
gow,  a  man  of  learning,  and  John  Kenx* 
gentleman  of  Ayr,  not  above  eighteen  > 
After  a  long  trial,  in  which  Friar  Rus*el  w 
opinions  with  great  eloquence,  they  wer# 
deitmed  to  the  flames,  and  suiTered  the  est 
dreadful  sentence  with  magnanimity.    *  « 
truculent,  and  tragical  actings!''  exclaims* 
the  earliest  historian  of  Glasgow  ;  ••yet  ss 
l>e  erecteil  amongst  us  if  ever,  as  God  i 
Koman  autk-hxw.  the  scarlet  coloured  hei 
with  the  blood  of  saints  aud  martyrs  of  Ji 
ever  again  recover  his  interest  in  these  ki 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add,  that  lire 
tion  of  these  men  was  much  against  the  « 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  Gavmlhaabar,  wt 
that  such  executions  hurt  the  caaae  of  ftfc 
but  his  disposition  to  leniency  waa  overrate 
fiery  ecclesiastics.     Kussel  and  Kennedy 
only  individuals  who  suffered  in  the 
gow  for  the  cause  of  the  lefcamed  reli 
standing  the  intimiilation  of  the 
of  parliament  passed  against  heretics  the 
doctrines  gained  proselytes  every  day,  aad  i 
few  years,  the  Catholic  system  of 
which  had  cost  the  labour  of 
was.  in  Scotland,  entirely  overtaraedT 

After  Uie  Reformation  in  1460,  the  Pre 
form  of  church  government 
land  by  law,  and  a  aeneral 
convened.     The  establishment, 
a  firm  basis,  for  from  157*  to  150*.  a  <on  ^ 
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upon  itu 
blood  oi 


the  church.  From  139»  to  1610, 
ijtatian.  Prom  1010  to  1838,  it 
titan.  Id  1938,  it  resumed  the 
D  all  Ua  vigour,  which  it  returned 
,  the  tyrannical  court  of  Charles 
"  the  nation,  and  upheld  it, 
d  of  hundreds  of  inartyra  to 
anas,  till  the  resolution  of  1088. 
lie  church  of  Scotland  has  been 
d  according  to  the  presbyterian 
i  changes  it  has  happened  that 
ubrtenan  clergymen  held,  offices 
and  the  sama  time.  Among  the 
ops  of  this  city,  maybe  mentioned 
veil  known  for  his  history  of  the 
1,  and  James  Lair,  author  of  a 
:  Scriptures. 

lat  fired  the  earl;  reformers,  the 
•de  a  narrow  escape  from  destruc- 
as  given  by  the  privy  council  to 
sages  and  altars  in  the  churches, 
ore  than  fulfilled,  for  not  only  the 
vera  pulled  down,  but  many  of  die 
anseives  were  defaced  or  levelled 
Still  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow 
I,  when,  according  to  Spot  is  wood, 
irsuasion  of  Mr  Andrew  Melville, 
he  college  of  Glasgow,  and  some 
inisters,  the  magistrates,  seconded 
e  country,  agreed  to  demolish  it, 
ith  its  materials,  several  small 
e  craftsmen  of  Glasgow,  hearing 
uembled  in  arms  by  tuck  of  drum, 
traction  to  any  one  who  offered  to 
venerable  cathedral.  The  design 
doned.  Sir  WalterScott.whohas 
dial  for  ever  classical  by  his  inim- 
if  it,  alludes  to  the  narrow  escape 
.ime,  in  the  following  humorous 
puts  into  the  vulgar  mouth  of 
e — "  Ah !  it's  a  brave  kirk !  Nane 
pries,  and  curliewtirlics,  and  open- 
it — a'  solid,  weel-jointed  mason 
idnslniigns  the  world,  keep  hands 
if  it.  li  had  nmai-t  a  duuu-coiue 
.eformuliou,  when  they  pn'd  down 
idrews  and  Perth,  and  thereawa', 
'  popery,  and  Idolatry,  and  image 
ilices,  ami  sic  like  rags  o'  the 
sittetll  on  seven  hills,  as  if  a  lie 
li  forhcrauld  hinder-end.  Sae  the 
ew,  and  i>'  the  Barony,  and  n'  tile 
bout,  they  behoved  to  come  into 
iniiug,  to  try  their  hand  on  purg- 
o'  popish  nick  nuckets.  Hut  the 
trow,  if  icy  u,  re  fiiired  their  anld 
tlie  girths  in  garni  through  sicciin 
ihry  rang  the  com uum  bull,  and 
i  bands  wi'  took  o'  drum — by  good 


s  HolKit 
•ude  mason  lie  was  himsell, 
keep  up  the  auld  hinging]- 
■d.  and  offered  downright  baltle  t 
■r  than  tlieir  kirk  should  coup  tli 
c  elsewhere.    '" 


of  the  times,  GLiseow  had  :,Un  ){•■  share  in  (he  politi- 
cal  conflictsof  tbe[ieriod.  In  I542,  we  find  its  castle 
hesieged,  and  its  iuiuu'diiUe  environ-  the  scene  of  an 
engagement  betwi  M  two  ofrhe  most  powerful  factions 
that  then  prevailed  in  tile  country.  In  that  year,  the 
Lurl  of  Lenno*  was  invited  (nun  ['ranee  by  a  power- 
ful party,  headed  by  the  ipieen  dowager  of  Jiinies  V. 
mid  Cardinal  Beaton,  in  opposition  to  the  Karl  of 
Arran,  then  regent.  licl'iire  Ins  arrival,  however, 
the  latter  noble  u  ma  had  cuti  -red  inii.  mi  uccommoda- 
tion  with  Ins  opposcrs,  by  which  means  the  hopes  of 
Lennox  were  disappointed.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
distribution  of  some  money,  received  from  the  French 
government,  Lennox  soon  i-\i  in-'l  them  to  hostilities, 
and  having  fortified  the  bishop's  ensile  nt  Glasgow, 
proceeded  llience  to  Dumbarton.      Hut  Arran,  being 

apprised  of  his  designs,  summ -A  an  army  to  meet 

lit  Stirling,  with  ten  days'  provisions.  With  this  he 
marched  lo  Glasgow,  and  ussnibd  the  castle  with 
brass  guns.  The  siege  continued  for  ten  days,  after 
which  the  place  sm  render  ed,  mi  condition  of  quarter, 
which  was  treacherously  broken,  all  the  garrison 
soldiers  being  putt"  death,  coupling  one  or  two. 
Lennox,  being  now  joined  by  tie-  Karl  of  Glencutrn, 
resolved,  ot  tlie  head  ul  (heir  leuani.-  and  adherents, 
to  lay  waste  the  lands  of  the  ii minimus  ou  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde.  While  putting  this  into  execution, 
llieir  party,  headed  by  (ilencnirii,  was  met  and  at- 
tacked by  the  resent,  at  n  -put  called  the  Butts,  near 
where  tlie  intiiniry  burrock*  now  -land,  and  defeated 
with  much  loss.  Arron's  army,  thus  victorious,  im- 
mediately  entered  I  i  lasgow,  and.  in  many  of  Lennox's 
ailhereuts  were  citizens.  In'  plundered  the  town, even 
to  tlie  carrying  away  ihe  doors  of  the  houses,  shutters, 
and  the  iron  bars  of  the  windows.  After  this  engage- 
ment, Lennox  retirnl  to  Kn^lainl.  v. here  he  married 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  nice  lo  Henry  VIII., 
from  which  union  sprung  Tlriiry  Dnmley,  husband 
to  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  It  tuny  be  here  mentioned, 
tiiat  Mary,  towards  the  close  of  1566,  honoured 
Glasgow  with  n  visit,  having  come  hi  I  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  her  fui-lun.l  Danilev,  who  Ulen 
lay  sick  in  the  lln..-e  of  Mr  Ir-kine.  ehalleellor  of  the) 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  •.'a'1:'  d  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Urygale.  T»o  years  id'.'T  this,  the  battle  of 
l.an^side,  a  ullage  tun  mil'',  -mil.  from  Glasgow, 
was  fought,  whu  h  Crashed  for  ei  er  the  hopes  ot  tho 
Unfortunate  queen,  'llle  regent  Murray  wus  in  Glas- 
gow, holding  a  court  of  justice,  when  lie  received 
in  Ion  nation  of  the  escape  of  Mary  from  Loch- 1, even 
castle,  and  of  her  advance  wiih  an  army  to  Pumhar- 
lon,  with  the,  vieiv  of  streiigtheuiii!!  herself  in  that, 
fort.  Murray's  force;  amounted  tu"  about  4000  men, 
nam}  .  I  v\ Ii.ti.  «.:..  citizens  of  lllasgow,  and  he  ini- 
uiedi.it.  I;  pio  hi  d  his  tent  upon  the  burgh  niuir,  to 
the  ea-t  l  f  tin-  town,  a  place  which  the  queen's  annv 
irin-i  tart  [Willi.  Uinl  ii  taken  the  north  side  of  the 
I  h  h.      As,    boweier.  the   queen  took  n  different 

n.  .1.',  |  .i iMnrf  "ii  tin-  south  of  the  river, 

Murr  .i  -pi'i-dd;  •!...;.- .  1  J    ■  ;  mil  ion.  and.  ordering 
de     hi-  caMilr;  lo  f..|.|  the  (  lyiji .  ai.d  Id-  fool  to  pass  the 


■'IT'-" 


I    done 


■  I  from 


,    The  vi 


ibiI 


ilil  ei 


sgow—Sae  they 

a'  the  idolatrous  statues  o'  sants 
n !)  out  o'  llieir  neuks — And  sue 
idols  were   broken   in   pieces    by 

ant  flung  into  the  Mulenilinar 
il  kirk  -tood  as  erouse  as  a  cat. 
:  caiined  off  her,  anil  a'  body 

rolvnt  in  the  religious  comtiio' 


-I  quarters 
ii  eagerly  to 
■r  army  hud  advanced, 


guard  or  the  queen's  forces  : 

bat,  before  the  main  body  of 

ami.  a-  they  were  exposed  ot 

liuiied  lire  f'roni  a  lnnly  of  musquetcers,  and  attacked 
u  the  other  by  the  regent's  best  troops,  they  were 
inn  obliged  10  eive  way,  and  the  rout  immediately 
fcaiue  iiniversoi.  Mars  behelil  the  discomfiture,  ul 
it  army  from  a  neielitiouriiii;  hill,  and  tied  in  de-j  air 
>  fiigland,  where   -he   committed   herself  and  her 

fortunes  to  llle  leiuter  mercies  of  her  cousin  Elim- 
Miirrnv.  her  bastard  brother,  rrhirned  to  Ghu 
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gow,  flushed  wilh  victory,  where  lie  was  regaled  by 
the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  sense  of 
obligation,  unci  to  the  incnr|Kirutioii  of  Inkers  he  gave 
the  mill  of  Partick,  and  lands  connected  with  it,  in 
return  for  their  having  liberally  snpplitii  his  nrmy 
with  bread,  when  quartered  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  15TO,  the  castle  of  Glasgow  was  again  besieged, 
by  a  |  arty  in  the  queen's  interest,  w  ho  were  so  warmly 
received  liy  the  besieged  for  several  days  that  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  lo.-s.  Shortly 
after.  Sir  William  Drury  arrived  in  Glasgow  witli  an 
Knglish  army, and  besieged  the  queen's  party  in  Ha- 
milton castle,  which  he  took  and  demolished. 

In  1581,  the  confession  of  fuith  was  sulwril»-d  in 
Glasgow  by  2*50  individuals,  thcruliscriptioii  paiicr* 
being  carried  from  house  to  house  by  the  elders. 
From  the  suliscrintioii  papers,  it  appears  tliat  the 
population  was  then  chiefly  confined  to  the  High 
Street,  Gallowpnte.  Trongate,  Sultuiaikct,  Hridge- 
gutc,  and  Stockwell  Street. 

In  I  til  5,  one  John  Ogilvie,  a  Jesuit,  from  the  col- 
lege of  (i  rat  z.  was  apprehended  at  Glasgow,  under 
suspicion  of  his  l>eiiig  ciigaucd  in  treasonable  prac- 
tices, tcndin»  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  king, 
ami  to  establish  that  of  the  |>ope.  .After  a  lung  trial, 
lie  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  in  the  streets  of 
Glasgow  on  the  same  day  he  received  his  doom. 

In  Hi:J8,  the  general  usscmhly  of  the  rhurrh  of 
Scotland  met  in  the  rhoir  of  the  cathedral  of  Glas- 
gow. This  was  the  most  iuqtortaiit  assembly  in  its 
consequences  ever  held.  It  was  attended  by  all  the 
rank  uiul  influence  which  rould  be  collected  in  Seot- 
land  by  the  contending  parties.  The  court  or  king's 
party  was  outvoted  ;  the  commissioner,  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  retired  ;  and  the  assembly,  ha\ing  held 
twenty -six  diets  after  his  departure,  decreed,  Wi.  i|,t. 
abjuration  of  episcopacy  and  the  articles  of  I'erih  ; 
ifd.  the  abolition  of  the  service  books  and  the  hiuh 
commission  ;  3d.  the  proceedings  of  the  six  preceding 
assemblies  during  episcojiacy  were  declared  null  ami 
void  ;  4th.  the  urchbisho|>s  of  St  Andrew*  and  Glas- 
gow, and  the  bishops  of  Galloway,  Kdiuhur*»h.  Aber- 
deen, Koss,  Argylc,  and  Dunblane,  were  deposit 
and  excommunicated,  as  were  aUo  a  numl»crof  oilier 
clergymen  who  were  favourable  to  episcojiucy  ;  5th. 
the  covenant  iH'ing  appn>veu  of.  was  ordered  to  Im? 
signed  by  all  ranks  under  (viin  of  excommunication  ; 
oih.  churchmen  were  incapacitated  fn)iu  holding  any 
place  in  parliament.  "Thus.1'  in  the  lantrtingc  of 
Hume,  ••the  whole  fabric  which  James  and  Charles, 
i luring  a  course  of  years,  had  liccn  raising  with  so 
much  nire  and  policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground." 
A  commissioner  was  appointed  to  lay  the  resolutions 
of  this  assembly  before  the  king  ;  but,  ciiiiM-ioiis  tlmt 
they  would  never  receive  his  sanction,  war  was  mk>ii 
after  resolved  on.  and  a  military  force  was  raided  to 
defend  their  cau-e. 

hi  Id  15.  an  engagement  took  place  at  KiUyth, 
within  a  few  miles  ot  the  city,  hctwivl  the  royalist 
and  co\  disinter*,  in  which  the  army  of  the  latter, 
lo  the  amount  of  seven  thousand,  wa*  almost  nun- 
pli-tely  em  oil'  by  the  king's  forces,  under  the  enm- 
maiid  of  (he  marquis  of  Montro*e.  'I  his  *>allant 
gi  ucral,  after  the  battle,  marched  into  the  city ,  where 
he  levied  a  contribution  ujnm  tlie  iuluil)iianls  for  the 
H  willed  ion  they  entertained  for  the  royal  cause. 
Here,  however,  he  remained  only  one  uiuht.  owing 
to  the  plague.  whi«h  at  that  time  raged  with  fury  iu 
ti!a»giiw.  as  well  as  in  nnM  towns  in  S'*otIand. 

In  I (i|S.  when  Charles  I.  w;is  delivered  up  lo  the 
Kn-^Iish  goveriiineut,  the  Scotch,  partly  from  remorse, 
ami  parily  from  the  impro|>cr  manner  in  which  he 
wn%  u«ed.  ami  the  duty  whirl)  they  owed  him  as  tlieir 
••nvi  reign,  agreed  to  ana  themselves  in  his  fatour, 
..lid  prcj»an  d  for  nil  inva-ion  of  Knglaml.     In  these 


preparations  tliey  were  disturbed  liy  d 
animosities  amongst  Uieniselves.  Form  war  unbred 
to  be  levieil,  and  each  district  bring  reonired  lo  far- 
uish  a  particular  quota,  the  clergy,  whose  a' 
Charles  was  extreme,  took  an  active  |art  in 
the  levy.     Kxcited  by  tlieir  discourse*.  several  of  lit 
burghs  and  shires  wen*  extremely  hark*  ant  ami 
even  n*fractory.  in  providing  UteirctmiJDs^mca'aaasi 
The  town  of  Glasgow  being  amongst  the  mmmbn  a! 
these  coiitumacioiB    bunrns,  the    magutratfs  an 
council  wi*re  summoned  to  attend  iisalisanat  k 
answer  for  their  conduct,  and  althongn  the  sjah  m 
common  to  them  with  the  greater  part  of  tat  hay- 
doui,  tliey  were  imprisoned  and  detained  for 
«kiy s.     I  lav ing  professed  scruples  of 
regard  to  promoting  the  levy,  tliey  wi 
ed  of  their  ofEces  by  an  act  of  parli 
June,  lti-18,  ami  a  commission  «a 
coimcil,  authorising  them  to  elect 
which  they  did  accordingly,  while1 
horse  and  foot  were  quartered  gratuimfiy  ai  s\r 
town.    The  magistrates  thus  elected,  (fed  not,  tan- 
ever,  long  enjoy  the  situation,  far  by  an  act  af  aw 
committee  of  the  estates,  the  old 
replaced,  as  taring  been  unjustly  ejected. 
To  tlie  miseries  of  civil  war,  were  add* 
the  plague,  and  a  grievous  famine,  and  av  three  wan 
thereafter,  a  fourth  calamity  of  another  kjad  adrl 
the  city,  vii.,  in  1U52,  upon  the  17th  of  Jdr,  nam 
a  dreadful  lire  look  place,  which  thfeatenedGawv 
with  total  ruin.     It  broke  ont  uasawswaaVy 
upon  the  east  side  of  tlie  High-street, 
sliort  sjiace,  burnt   up  six  alley*  c* 
several  very  considerable  buildings. 
ing  from  the  north-east,  curried  such  •       ■  af 
lire  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  kindled  » 

on  the  west  side  of  the  Saltmarket, 
Imj(1i  sides  of  that  street  were  totally  < 
in  it  the  best  and  most  consiilerahle  ki 
town.     From  tlie  Saltmarket,  the  fre»a»- 
cDiaiguons  bui  tilings  to  tlie  TrunjnHe,  C« 
uiul  llrid^egiiie  streets,  where  a  rreat  amvj 
with  the  bin  lit  are  of  tlie  inhabitants,  fail  a  I 
to  its  fury      This  ealainity  continued  marly 
hours,  before  the  great  violence  of  the  fae  I 
nbfite.     In  that  >\<wv  of  time,  many  were 
poverty,  and   the  dwellings  of  near  caw 
families  utterly  consumed.  The  greater  psi* 
unfortunate  sufferers  were  obliged  lo  i 
selves  lo  the  shelter  of  huts  erected  ■ 
more  comfortable  accnmmoiaUion  coalck  or  i 
Hy  Satunkiy  in  tlie  evening,  nomben  has 
to  the  city,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
completely  over.     However,  this  was  — . 
ti<r  lietw  ixt  the  hours  of  seven  and  ei       * 
morning,  the  fire  limki-  t-ut  afresh  on         a 
of  the  TnHiL'ate.  ami  continued  I  •* 

near  twelve  at  noon.     This  Mtituu  «i 
i mly  destroy «tl  a  great  number  of  di 
and  oecasioiied  the  pulling  down  of  ■■ 
so   terrified  the  whole  of  the  wJ— M>* 
carried  from  their  Ikakcs  what  move 
and  Ixtook  Uieinselves  for  several ■  ■ 

fields  when*  they  coutiimed  till 
pletely  extinguished.    This  event.* 
part  of  tlie  city  was  destroyed,  f-  attested 
from  colonels  (Kerton   and    1      rJ       re  as 
Cnimwell,  whenin  they  reckon  « 

less  Uum  one  hundred  thousanu  «ou 
Cromwell,  upon  tlie  receipt  of  t 
repn'sentalioii  by  the  magistrates. « 
formerly  been  acquainted,  (by  reJ 
in  the  city  two  years  before)  ceiw^ 
siilis«Ti|itJoii  for  their  relief.    To  th™ 
afHieting  at  the  time,  ai  the  city  of  i  * 
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shUed  fur  that  regularity  and  elegance,  which  1ms 
are  rliaractrr  iied  il. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  whose  ministers 
ibiraml  to  rr-estaldish  the  episcopal  form  uf 
■Brh  government  in  Scotland.  Itiuutrli  contrary  lo 
r  Ineluinltimj  of  »  great  part  of  the  nation,  sacri- 
«  of  tin-  lives  mill  properties  of  those  who  opposed 
nrlnuf,  wrre  everywhere  common.  In  particti- 
',  the  rlliarns.  of  Glasgow  were  mostly  covenanters, 
■1  many  of  iheui  were  persecuted  with  uuremitLing 
7.     Numbers  were  hanged  in  the  streets,  while 

i'iv  amlcr  llif  threali  uiiijj  of  1 1  it-  Liki-  punishment. 
tt  Itirbhj  attending  the  |  re-liytennn  preachers.  At 
*  time  the  community  uf  the  city  was  filled  in  t"MX> 
■riiiig.  fur  allowing  a  presbytprian  minister  to 
•aeh  willlin  its  limits.  Anil  at  (mother  time, 
wds  men;  set  at  the  city  pules  to  prevent  the  inliabi- 
■tt,  on  Sunday,  from  attending  field  preachings  in 

In  1077,  Glasgow  was  a  second  lime  almost  dc- 
■oje-d  by  a  dreadful  fire,  a  thousand  families  being 
rreby  left  witlnmt  ■  habitation!  and  one  hundred 
d    thirty    •hops  and    liouseB    roii.sumed.      As    it 

people,  confined  principally  for  their  religious 
inuni.  the  ciliiens  broke  open  the  doors  and  set 

SB  at  i  i  \r rty . 

■i  used  against  the  covenanters,  how- 
t  found  lo  answer  the  inicndiil 
.  more  rigorous  if  possible,  were 
A  bond  was  made  out  by  order 

fwrmntent.  which  the  inhabitants  oflilasgow  ami 
r  w«Uerri  khires  were  orilered  to  subscribe.  As 
»  deed  contained  u  complete  renunciation  of  pre.s- 
tary.  amisn  abhorrence  yf  all  their  former  proceed- 
it,  it  was  easy  lo  foresee  that,  few  would  relish  it. 
i  enforce  the  subscription,  mi  army  "f  ilighlandi  rs. 

Ihe  amount  ot  eitilii  thousand,  were  assembled  nt 
Iriour,  from  whence  ilicj  issued  nut  against  this 
itriet.     On  tne  Slith  of  January,  1078,  tliey  arrived 

Glasgow,  where,  Brier  exercising  for  the  space  of 
t  day*  the  most  wanton  an;  nf  i  ruelty  ami  oppres- 
H)  upon  such  as  would  im|  willingly  comply  with 
r  bond,  they  proceeded  toward.  Ayr-hire.     There. 

in  Ulasenw,  Uiey  made  a  pn  y  nt  whatever  came 
thin  die  reach  nf  their  hand-,  and  if  they  -n-pci  irsl 
J  mnefn  line  nt,  compelled  Ijy  lorturo  the  iinfortim 
>  objects  of  their  suspicion  in  discover  their  hidden 
■•1th.  Such  acts  of  violence  excited  il  general  in- 
rrrmion  through  the  kingdom;  tin*  Highlander* 
rre  recalled,  nu>)  the  wr-i  »a-  at  once  stripped  of 
-x  effects,  ami  liberated  from  her  oppressors. 
In  1679,  on  the  nauiver-ary  of  the  res  turn  tit  in, 
unt  eighty  cove.i.jr Li  i-  having  assembled  nt  Kather- 
rn.  they,  after  extiugui-liin:1  the  bonfires  that  had 
en  lighted  fur  solcniniintiou  of  the  birth-day,  pull- 
bed  a  declaration  ami  n-timnuy  expressive  of  tiieir 
ati*>es,and  burned  at  tin  mm  the  wvenal  arta  of 


«aetoE,iinburgti,('lai'Hi.,u-..*il„.de.pat.he-l  with 

party  to  quell  the  insurgents,  iiini  at  the  same  ti 

ah  orders  to  give  them  biiltle,  in  oa-e  any  resist- 
a*  should  be  otlered.  lie  accordingly  till  in  with 
«  presbyienain.  assembled  near  l.oiidmi-hiU,  ami 
Wing  to  no  purjiose  desired  them  to  disperse  ami 
aWrup  the  ringleaders,  he  began  an  attack.  From 
e  superiority  ot  the  uumlu-rs  uf  the  covenanters, 
bterhnuse  ami  hi-  |iiiny  were  defeated  with  n  con- 
fcrabte  loss  ;  they  inniicdiaiely  retreat et I  to  Clns- 
W,  wliere.  as  they  expected  lo  be  assaulted  by  the 
Ontry  peojile,  llie  streets  were  barricaded,  and 
Iher  men-ures  taken  tor  their  better  defence.    These 


Hamilton,  mnrclied  lo  (ilnsgow.  When  nenr  the 
city,  they  divided  their  fnri-e  into  two  bntlallons, 
ttie  one  mnrcliing  into  the  ton  n  by  Ihe  Gitllowgnte, 
and  the  other  by  the  College  Vrnnnl.  Immediiilely 
thereafter,  nn  etagaVaWalt  look  place,  whidi  w«* 
supported  for  o  cnnsideiiihle  time  »  ith  grent  hrovery 
on  both  sides.  At  tact  tile  eovena liters  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  from  the  superior  .skill  of  the  soldiery,  us 
well  as  from  the  lire  kept  up  ngninst  Iheni  from  the 
windows  and  closes  adjacent  to  the  street.  'I'liej 
accordingly  left  the  city  in  pm-l  order,  after  having 
eight  men  killed  in  ihe  engagement,  and  several 
nuumled.  To  lids  in  n  few  days  succeeded  the  bat- 
tle of  Bolhwell  Bridge. 

Immediately  after  that  engagement,  ClaTerliouse 
reqiiesle.1  permission  tu  burn  lilasgow,  and  llie  other 
tuvrns  in  llie  west,  on  account  of  their  containing  a 
great  number  who  were  well  afli-cled  lo  the  cause  of 
Hie  coveniuilers.  This  was  refused.  It  is,  however, 
■aid.  i  IinI  lo  -heller  tin*  (nv.  n  from  pi iiinlcr,  the  ei im- 
munity were  obliged  to  quit  lo  liiiiiburgh  a  debt  of 
thirty  thousand  merits,  which  they  held  upon  tliu 
Cutioinnills. 

At  the  revolution  of  I  OSS.  Ihe  oil  i«*n«  oI'IJIbb-iow, 
to  testify  their  regard  lo  the  protestaiit  persunsion, 
levied  and  nnned  five  hundred  men,  whom  they  sent 
lo  Edinburgh,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Argyle  and 
lord  Newbottle,  to  assist  in  ;ii;iriling  Ihe  convenlloll 
of  estates  convened  formating  a  render  of  the  crown 
to  William  am!  Mary.  That  muivenlion,  regardful 
of  the  general  voice  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  which 
laid  ever  lieen  averse  lo  episcopacy,  having  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  parliament,  abolished  that 
form  of  church  government,  and  in  its  stead  estab- 
lished presbytery,  fur  which  -Scotland  liad  so  firmly 
contended,  dnriap  the  two  preceding  reigns.  In 
consequence  of  lids  act,  John  Patcrson,  who  tlien 
held  possession  of  die  see  of  (lltisguw,  resipie.I  his 
charge,  niaJ  retired  in  lilialiiir^li."hirp,  imen  years 
afterwards,  he  died  at  (lie  age  of  -evpnty-six. 

Shortly  after,  William  and  Mary  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne,  they   granted  in  favour  of  the  c 


nd  i 


of  Uiel 


*■  i  Bad  and  ordain,  llial  the  city  of  lilnsgow  n 
i.nii  .ouncil  thereof,  -hall  have  power  and  privilege 
lo  ill. i.i-o  thi.'ir  own  magistrates,  prnvusts,  Imilies, 
anil  oilier  offircrs  within  the  burgh,  as  fully  and 
freely,  in  all  respects,  as  the  city  of  Idinburah,  or 
any  oilier  royal  burgh  within  the  kingdom."  Hy 
this  charter,  [heir  right  of  election,  which  had  been 
oha] leneod  and  infringed  upon  -iin.r  the  last  charter 
in  Ihe  year  Kiic.t.  was  established,  mid  continued  no- 
minally in  use  till  the  reeeul  Scots  burgh  reform 
hill.  William,  though  he  favoured  the  citizens  by 
thus  etiuli rming  their  liberties,  yet  he.  or  his  minis- 
ters, in  another  respect,  hurt  them  much,  as  well 
as  man]  slum  bj  djaorjaruina  ihe  infant  colony 
ll-in  I  -i  >  i-i.d,  hed  »l  liie  isthmus  of  Darieu. 
In  ihi--  iIiiim.  I.  -„oiw  was  Ueeplj  pngngrd,  and 
the    mil-'    -  i  i;  one    hopes    were  entertniiled  of  its 

powerful  to  lie  su[pres-nl.  arose  and  accomplished 
its  destruction,  to  the  unspeiikablc  cbnirriu  of  the 
nation  in  geneitll.  as  well  a-  of  many  iiniiviillitils  who 
ware  thereby  involved  in  ruin. 

In  \&!i.  io  consequence  of  a  dispute  betwixt  b 
citiiell  and  a  soldier,  the  town  clerk  of  Glasgow, 
llobert  I'ark,  was  slabbed  to  death  in  the  city 
chamlMT,  by  major  James  Meniics.  Tile  niajor  im- 
aiediately  nnl,  but  was  pursued,  and  in  eoii-rqiieuoc 
of  re  si  si  a  ace,  shot  in  Kenfield  garden.  The  dispute 
belwixt  the  citizen  and  the  so.ilier  had  been  referred 
lo  tile  sitting  magistrate.  The  town  clerk  embraced 
tlie  c.mse  ot  the  citizen,  while  the  major  siipimrtol 
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«rpose  were  accordingly  set  on  foot  !•■ 
.  sum  was  raised  in  u  few  days  to  Llie 
i  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  which, 
metal  wal  then  manifested  in  support 
,  completed  this  corps  hi  the  course  of 
miner.     The  regiment  bus  afterwards 


carrying  in  whole  about  one  thousand 
/rrte  in  tile  course,  of  the  war  of  very 
nice,  by  driving  the  Ufivtem  of  the 
e  coast,  and  protecting  the  trade  of  the 

eafier.  a  numerous  bin])  of  ilie  ciiiien* 
ftr.  out  into  a  ferment,  by  a  bill  hav- 
ed  for,  to  Ik  brought  into  parlimneul 
o(  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Un- 
lit this  citj  alone,  cighty-iivc  diller- 
onsisling  of  upwards  of  twelve  tboti- 
were  formed  with  a  view  of  opposing 
ition :  these  again  cm-responded  with 
c.oiuitry,  whose  business  was  to  form 
is.  and  thus  in  ii  short  time  the  greater 
iiid  inveighed  LiL'iiii<st  the  me,i>urc. 
lie  time  prudently  dropt.  The  minds 
led  on  this  occasion,  were  so  inflamed 
llwlics,  who  were  re  [ire  sen  ted  as  con- 
I  ilmr  litieriics.  that  outrages  against 
ml  eflicts  ul"  persons  of  that  prrsua- 
unnvoidiibie  consequence.  In  1779, 
collected  on  Sunday,  during  the  time 
:e,  they  proceeded  to  a  popi>h  chapd 
■eet,  and  after  forcing  their  way  into 
s  disniis.-ed  tin;  coi  is  "-'gat  ion,  by  pelt- 
stones,  while  the;  destroyed  a  number 
presenting  tin.  dillcrcut  saints,  hung 
ir.  Tlie  magistrates  having  arrived 
ith  a  party,  the  mob  dispersed,  and  no 
e  look  place  at  the  time.  On  the 
I  fiih  of  1'ebtuary  thereafter,  the  pupu- 

ll».  Itooian  (.alhnlir  perslia which 


■ewarii  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the 
■t  any  one  of  the  ringleaders,  they  nil 
nptalinu,  and  none  were  ever  secured, 
■ruprielor  uf  the  simp  mid  dwclling- 
i-r  commenced  an  action  fur  il;mu:'i  - 
r,  and  recovered  lo  the  amount  of  hi- 

.  occurred  about  the  same  time,  on 

he  duty  Oil  French  cambric,  -u.  h  a 
r  to  reduce  the  uugesi-flhe  uciiir- 
i-as  restore*!,  however, by  tlie  nuui-lr) 


did  not  apera  to  carry  any  »ery  threatening  npprur> 
mice,  otherwise  than  uhui  it  'lions  in  bad  or  stormy 
weather.  But,  on  the  nli'i  inxm  ol  that  day,  it  began 
suddenly  to  swell,  and  In-line  ten  in  tlie  evening,  the 
waters  had  extended  over  tlie  Green,  stopped  the 
communication  with  tlie  country  by  the  bridges,  and 
laid  the  BridgeBUie  in  flood  to  the  depth  of  some 
feet.  As  the  inhabitants  of  that  street  liad  been  fre- 
quently used  to  inundations  of  the  river,  they  quietly 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surrounded  by  tlie  water, 
thinking  that  during  the  night  il  would  subside  as 
usual,  and  in  (his  opinion,  ninny  of  them  went  to  bed. 
iiisu-i,,]  i,f  ilt'Creaiing,  llie  (liiud  increased,  and  the 
fears  of  the  suffering  inhabitants  were  at  last  seriously 


itig  their  ground  apartments  several  feet  deep, 
liniinishing  their  tires,  and  at  last  entering  those  very 
beds,  where,  a  (t\r  hour,  before,  many  had  lain  down 
to  rest.  To  fly  at  this  time  from  the  presence  " 
the  calamity  was  impossible,  as  the  water  in  ' 
street,  from  its  depth  and  current,  would  have  I 
tinted  tlie  attempt,  by  at  once  sacrificing  those  lives, 
which  in  another  sii  nation  it  so  dreadfully  threatened. 
Nothing  was  now  to  be  beard,  but  the  cries  of 
despair, and  the  most  pitiful  e\clainatioin  for  help, 
uttered  by  tlie  old  us  well  as  tlie  young.  Day  at 
length  approached,  and  hoped  for  relief  was  at  hand, 
from  the  exertions  of  their  tello* ■eitiieiis.  By  seven 
o'clock  hi  tile  morning  of  Tuesday,  tlie  flood  began 

to  abate,  to  tlie  infinite  -iiii-litciu f  the  sufferers, 

us  well  as  the  oilier  inhabitants,  who  Iiad  it  now  in 
their  power  to  administer  (but  relief  whirh  before 
was  impracticable.      Bonis  mi'it  accordingly  sent  up 

aud  down  the  streets,  loaded  with 

uisli  such  a*  stood  it 
bringing  on'  others, 
against  staying-  loiiger  hi  their  nouses. 

Independently  of  this  scene  of  misery,  which  press- 
ed so  hard  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  particular 
quarter,  Ihe  river,  when  viewed  from  another  point, 
exhibited  a  Jiiiist  terrific  and  threatening  appear- 
ance, for  not  only  was  llie  whole  of  the   llridgegiid- 

■  i\  erflowed,  but  also  the  low  er  part  of  the  Sal  [.market . 
Stm-Livell,  and  Jamaica  streets,  as  well  as  tlie  village 

■  I  ,.iili:ik  lUiich  tijijii'iired  a-  an  island  in  llie  niid-l 
of  an  e-lnnry  The  Clyde,  after  having  altained 
lull;  llie  height  of  tin  my  feel  aline  its  ordinary 
level.  In-tan  to  till,  and  by  Wednesday  immediately 
"■■'■.  .T  ,i  ,.;,in  .r  lined  to  its  ordinary  chau- 
ui  1.  I  be  iLimtiee  -u-iaincd  by  this  unprecedented 
inilllil.il ion  was  very  great,  from  the  quantities  of  to- 
bacco, sugar,  and  oilier  mcivliiindise,ihat  were  either 
can. i-d  away  ,  or  de-troyed  by  llie  stream. 

In  I78.S,  llie  unlucky  contest  with  America  having 
terminated,  new  exertions  were  made  by  the  citizens 
In  exti  nd  llieir  commerce  and  manufactures: — ami 

■  nli  a  i  ■  >'  io  i:  •  i-ii. --i-.il  interest,  a  society  of 
inert  limit-  muted  th-  ui-riw  -  under  the  name  of  tile 
I  liHiiihrr  of  I  omnierre  and  Manufactures,  whose 
-iile  aim.  a*  a  Ih.Iv,  was  to  employ  their  influence 
,.nd  fund-  for  lb.    benefit  and  protection  uf  tlie  trade 

In  l>f.  llie  peace  of  llie  cily  was  dr-lurlail  bj  a 
llHIIlflll  111  n.ob.  raised  with  the  view  of  increasing 
tin-  w.me-  of  the  journeymen  weavers.  Webs  were 
i  in  from  llie  lo.in.s  til"  Mich  us  agreed  to  work  at  the 
former  ml";  warehouses  were  r.tled,  and  bonfires 
kindled   villi    their  contents.      To   suppress    these 


w*  streets,  loaded  with  provisions,  lo  fur- 
s.  stood  in  need,  aud  for  the  purpose  of 
I'    others,    whose   fears  cautioned    theitt 
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two  years  after.  theCi 

«ny.     Previous  lo  tliis,  the  inhabitants 

bJ  by  public  hpIIs,  which  became  inade- 

demand.  lu  1804,  Mr  Harloy  erected 
n  Cpper  Nile  Strert,  and  sent  a  supply 
iter  through  the  town  in  carriages. 
ifter  the  (all  of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was 
Glasgow,  a  subscription  was  opened  for 
nument  to  his  memory,  which,  in  a  few 
itml  Ui  above  .£4000.  A  public  oratorio 
erformed  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral, 
ti»e  of  that  gallant  general, 
the  New  Jail  and  public  office,*,  the  new 
louses,  the  Lunatic  Asylum ,  Lyceum,  and 
were  built.      LDiicnsueriaii  schools  were 

this  year  at  an  expense  of  £0000,  but 
ced. 

navigation  by  steam  was  introduced, 
of  Glasgow  was  the  first  boat  which  was 

inipeil.il  by  steam  in  riurope. 

im  of  Glasgow  have  long  been  dislin- 

erest  liberality  in  their  voluntary  cun- 
rbMher  these  he  in  support  of  a  palrioLic 
assist  the  afflicted  in  times  of  general  or 
».  Besides  the  patriotic  and  benevolent 
s  already  mentioned,  they  suliscribeil,  in 
*i  towards  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
gn   of  Napoleon   in   Hussia ;    in    1814, 

assist  the  sufferers  by  the  war  in  Ger- 

io  ISIS,  £7,558,  to  the  fund  instituted 
or  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children 
ril  at  Waterloo.  In  the  latter  year,  the 
Milk  chape!  in  Clyde  Street  was  erected. 
and  IT.  the  labouring  classes  Buffered 
si  low  wages  and  want  of  employment. 
on  of  .£12,871  was  raised  lo  give  tempo- 
o  them,  and  numbers  were  employed  in 
J  re- tuning  tile  high  green.      During  tlie 

■mcb  discontent  at  the  government  of 

prevailed,  and  in  October,  18IG.  a  pub- 
nf  above  40,1100  inhabitants  was  Jiel.l  at 
e,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city,  for  the 
irtiiionin^  parliament  I'urn  reform  in  the 
"ominous  and  a  retired  of  grievances. 
g  is  remarkable  us  being  tie  t.r-i  wMi  li 
in  Scotland, 


re,  all  of  which,  imlwiih- 
inner  of  people  general!; 
ul  1  Iif-  slightest  disorder. 

s  formed  for  lighting  the 


i  of  i'G,tiit".  raised  for  tlie  relief  of  the 

the  close  of  1819,  llif  m»HnfcttnrrB|  rite 

'country  were  in  a  ttaU  ■>'  ■  m  '  \-    I  '■    I 

n  tlie  west  of  Scotland,  Aid  I  hup 
vailed  of  a  general  rising  of  Ihe  lidmur- 
The  ministry  oi  the  .lay,  to  meet  the 
of  the  times,  suspended  the  habeas  ror- 
1  got  oilier  laws  passed  subversive  of  the 
the  subject.  These  were  not  the  most 
e  of  their  proceedings.     Tnej  also  em. 


upatioii,      lint  tin 


dnritly  proven,  were  not  deceived  in  the  matter,  but 
were,  in  foci,  tlie  first  movers  of  the  secret  machinery 
tliat  was  disturbing  mid  alarming  the  whole  fabric  of 
society.  By  exciting-  the  existing  dissatisfaction 
among  tlie  labouring  classes  into  overt  acts  of  trea- 
son, they  sought  lo  strengthen  their  position  wllh  Ihe 
well-disposed  and  timid  of  all  parties,  and,  at  (lie 
same  time,  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  reason  for 
stifling  complaint  before  ll  became  formidable. 
Treasonable  placards,  manufactured  at  heodquarters, 
were  posted  up  throughout  Glasgow  ami  Its  environs; 
the  most  appalling  rumour-  were  n  float :  tmde  Was 
suspended ;  the  city  was  crowded  with  military  ;  and 
everything  bore  the  appearance  of  some  impending1 
and  fatal  crisis.  Many,  suspected  of  sedition,  were 
seised  ;  and  a  small  armed  |mrty,  which  left  Glasgow 
with  the  delusive  view  of  obtaining  cannon  nil. 'amin 
iron  works,  were  athu-.ked  liy  tlie  military  at  Bouuy- 
imiir  in  Stirlingshire,  and.  utter  a  s|iiriled  resistance, 
secured.  Trials  for  high  treason  fallowed,  in  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  kingdom  ;  two  were  executed 
at  Stirling,  one  at  Glasgow,  .nut  numbers  ImuMied 
beyond  seas. 

During  this  disturbed  period,  and  Ihe  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline  wd'n-Ii  f.ii  lowed,  ninny  riots  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  took  phi'-e  in  1 1  lns.;ou'.  io  which  the  mili- 
tary were  invariably  called  out.  iimi,  fv>r  tile  hotter 
preserving  the  peine,  government  judged  il  neces- 
sary lo  erect  barracks  lor  cavalry  oil  the  south  side 

In  1820,  the  new  Grammar  School  was  built.      In 
18KI.il 
tre  Ho; 

singers  of  the  continent  were  present.  In  the  so; 
year,  tlie  horologe  of  the  Trail  steeple  was  lighted 
with  gas.  In  182*.  the  rpiny  at  the  Hrooinielaw  wn« 
extended  for  the  accomm  mint  ion  of  steam  bunts. 
In  the  same  year,  j  snbscriplion  lo  n  considers  Me. 
amount  was  raised  fur  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  southern  districts  of  Ireland.  In  1823  (Feb.  loth), 
Gibson's  bind,  a  large  tenement  in  the  Saltmnrket, 
which  had  been  previmt-ly  condemned,  fell  with  a 
great  crash;  but  as  the  inhabitants  had  left  Ihe 
bruise  the  preceding  day.  ami  as  tile  accident  took 
place  on  a  Sunday  niortiins  when  the  streets  were 
•  niiity,  only  one  man  was  killed.  This  accident  led 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  tradesmen  to 
inspect  Ihe  old  teiieim  Hi"  in  the  town. and  the  result 
was,  tliat  uiany  ancient    fabric*,   especially  in    the 

Sjltiaarket,  were  e IcituiH  and  taken  down.     The 

same  year  was  distinguished  bv  tlie  commencement 
of  the  Meclliuiies'  Institution,  which  was  followed  bv 

In  A[.-,.  1-.!    .,  ur.i.'l  c.a-.,i„.    procession   laid 
Ihe  tinm.lai.on  Mt  3  I......I..U  Mreet.     St  David's 

church  was  nl-o  ,- Mnmenred  this  year,  and  a  public 
iieeiio-  held  with  :i  view  of  raising  a  subscription 
tor  a  monument  tn  tile  merunrj of  James  Watt.  Up- 
■  iinl-.tf  ATi.i-nii.i-  -uWrtbeil  for  this  nimiumpnt. 
lo  Is.'.'.,  itir  t'. nui-J.li  i. in  -lone  of  a  monument  to  Uie 


I  In  the  18th  August.  IK2LP,  the  foundation  stone 
of  llulchesiins'  bridge  was  laid  with  masonic  hon- 
ours ;  and.  on  the  sih  ol  July.  L833,  the  foundaLioo 
stone  of  the  new  Jamaica  Street  Bridge  was  laid. 
In  September,  1830,  'lie  new  Royal  Exchange  in 

■  ijiuen  Street,  which  forms  one  of  Ihe  principal  ar- 
chiLecrural  attractions  in  liie  city,  was  opened. 
In  Kehnuiry.  1S3*.  the  clmlem  broke  out  in  (ilas- 

|  l'iiw,  and  cniiiiiiiieit  to  afflict  the  city  witli  niore  or 
less  seventy  for  aluuit  a  year.  Suljscriplioijs,  to  Ihe 
amount  of  ttboot  (."IO.uk'i,  were  rawed  for  providing 
against  this  terrible  malady,  an. I  several  cholera  hos- 

CUils  were  opened  in  the  city  mid  suburbs.  The  Hi- 
nt a  ry  subscriptions  proving  insufficient,  a  tni.  was 
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ts  of  the  river.  The  destructive  fires  of 
I  Ib77.  by  whicli  whole  ranges  of  streets  were 
:■,  were  ultimately  advantageous  to  the  ap- 
i  of  the  town,  fur  the  houses,  which  had 
been  chiefly  huilt  of  wood,  were  now  btiilt 
>,  and   opportunity   was  now  furnished  for 

■  the  streets  after  a  regular  form. 

riy  as  1038,  vc  find  that  (ilosgow  had  be- 
i  ■  1 1  lor  the  l  ■■  -mi  >  of  its  buildings,  the  regu- 
ess  of  it*  streets,  sad  tin:  enc'cllency 
cl  orchards.  In  lite  "  Verier  I  I'oll- 
ii  the  above  year,  it  is  thus  de- 
"  tilusgnw,  a  city  of  n  pleasant  site,  upon  a 
rigsLle  lor  small  boats,  which  usually  bring 
■sinus  from  Patrick's  town  (Kilpatrick),  ten 
wee,  where  sliips  of  good  burthen  mny  ride. 
[ow,  loe  streets  nnd  houses  are  more  neat 
d  than  tliose  uf  Edinburgh ;  it  being  also  one 
arrest  universities  in  Scotland."  Astillraorc 
f  description  of  the  town  is  given  by  Fraiiek, 
nh  tourist,  who  wrote  his  "  Tsorlheni  Me- 
al the  same  year  as  the  above  (1668.)  The 
iy  of  tliis  Englishman  may  be  the  more  readily 
L  m*  he  is  otherwise  severe  on  Scotland. 
let  Us  descend  to  describe,''  he  exclaims, 
jaendoiir  and  gaity  of  this  city  of  Glasgow, 
orpasseth  most,  if  not  ail  the  corporations  in 
L  Here  it  is  you  may  observe  four  large  fair 
Modelled,  as  it  were,  into  a  specious  quad- 

■  the  centre  whereof  their  market  place  is 
■ear  unto  which  standi  a  stately  tolboolh,  a 
•ptuous.  regulated,  uniform  fabric,  large  and 
.•M  industriously  and  artificially  curved  from 
7  SnoHialion  to  the  superstructure,  to  the 
oWirstion  of  strangers  and  travellers.  But 
te-iouse  or  tolbooth  is  their  western  prodigy. 
,y  excelling  the  model  and  usual  build  of 
tlfa;  and  is,  without  exception,  the  paragon 
•ty  in  the  west,  whose  compeer  la  nowhere  to 
id  in  the  north,  should  you  rally  tile  ruriiies  of 

corporations  in Scotland.'1  Again:  "  What 
I,  or  what  to  say,  of  this  clea.'iit  Glasgow,  I 
■ot.  ewept  In  fancy  a  -null     I  Ji,\  i       *.■•,- 

lie  very  prospect  of  tins  floun-hm;  city  ir- 
•wof  thr  beautiful  fabrics  and  (be  floral  tit  Id. 
{tand,  hi  tlial  now  !  begin  to  expect  B  |  I  Hi  I  I 
T-  Pray,  toll  me,  how  many  such  cities  -hall 
■Mwitli  in  our  travels,  where  the  Street)  Bfld 
aanelsare  su  cleanly  swept,  and  the  local   in 

We  so  artificially  dressed  ?  The  linen.  1 
ibimed,  was  very  neatly  lapped  up,  and  to 
pat1*  be  it  spoke,  was  lavender  proof ;  besides, 
iple  were  decently  dressed,  and  such  an  exact 
■»  10  every  society,  represents  it,  to  my  appre- 
<.io  emblem  of  England,  though,  in  «aue 
>*,  under  a  deeper  die.      llwcur   I  li  -i.i-it- 

itlhe  Nonsuch  of  Scotland,  »!»«-  M  1  in.*ii.)i 
*sj  pick  up  a  posie."— "  !  he  niawiMJlln  winch 
"Jior  pronounces  upon  Glasgow,'  tsyl  5b 
'Scott,   "gives  01  a  hiidier  ulcn  "1  !!■•   ytm 

of  Scotland's  western  capital,  during  ft* 
^of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  tin-  nadiT 
B  ail  g  lit  have  anticipated.  lomnur.  a  MB) 
f  bron»ht  wealth  to  UIbseow,  and  wild  we:;iih 
to  have  arisen  an  attention  to  the  decencies 
*venieocej  of  life,  uuknuwn  its  yet  ill  Other 
(Scotland." 
IBS.  Ghc-gow  is  thus  ipokertof  by  Miner. in  his 


stalely  buildings,  especially  nlioiil  the  centre,  where 
lliey  tire  mostly  m  w,  with  pumas  under  them."  In 
1735, Hurt,  an  Kn» lish  traveller,  in  his  Letters  from  the 
North,  thus  writes  :  "  Glasgow  is.  to  outward  appear- 
ance, the  prelliesi  mid  must  uniform  town  thai  1  ever 
saw;  and  I  believe  there  i.  nothing  like  it  in  Britain. " 
A  more  celebrated  authority  tluiu  any  of  the  above, 
Defoe,  tht  author  'if  ■  IWiinMHi  ( rusoe,'  in  his  Tour 
in  Scotland,  first  published  iu  1737,  thus  speaks  of 
Glasgow; — "tiln«gmv  is  the  eiiijHirium  of  the  west 
of  Scotland,  Wins.  '"r  '*!  commerce  and  riches,  the 
second  in  the  northern  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
a  large,  stately,  and  well-built  city,  standing  on  u 
plain,  in  a  maimer  four  square  ;  and  the  four  prlncl- 

K"  streets  are  the  iaireal  for  breadth  and  the  linen 
!t  tllat  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  one  city  together. 
The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  ami  s;uierally  uniform  in 
height,  as  well  as  in  front.  The  lower  stories,  tor 
the  most  part,  stand  on  vast  square  Doric  column". 
Willi  arches,  which  open  intn  the  -hop*,  adding  to  the 
strength,  as  well  as  beamy,  of  the  building.  In  a 
word,  'tis  one  of  the  cleanliest,  must  beautiful,  and 
lust  built  cities  in  lireut  Britain." 

These  descriptions  uftlla.«(.'l>w  are  all  by  sirs 
Mini  kiitdidiuit'ii.  M'e  shall  iniw  quote  the  ojiiii 
of  a  countryman,  l)r  Smollett, ■  who  received  intxi 
of  his  education  here.  "  The  chief  place  of  Lanark- 
shire," he  says,  "  and  indeed,  the  f-'reat  emporium  of 
the  west  of  Scotland,  is  ibe  large,  elegnnl,  nnd 
nourishing  city  of  Glasgow,  containing  near  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  pleasantly  situateii  about 
thirty  (Scots]  miles  from  Kdmhurgh,  on  the  descent  of 
u  gentle  eniinenre.  and  the  adjacent  plain,  extending 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Clyde,  over  which  tliero  ii 
a  stately  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches.  The  greater 
part  of  tliis  fine  city  is  laid  out  in  a  regular  plan,  tile 
streets  crossing  each  odier  at  right  angles'.  The 
houses  are  in  general  lofty,  built  of  hewn  sloop,  and 
near  the  cross  or  niarkit.pl.  ice,  supported  Upon 
arched  pillars,  which  form  a  commodious  piiaut 
before  the  shoiis,  and  give  an  air  nf  nobleness  to  the 


No  may  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
s  only   a   place  of  yesterday,  which   has 

ling  jenny,  will  possibly  li<- 


■  ri-i-ll  at   tin'  |'aiii'i;;ri''al   manner  in  which  it 
ten  ol  by  tin-  writers  whom  we  have,  just  qunlcil, 

a  little  reflection  will  convince  lis.  that  tilasuo"  , 
nilrcil  years  a^o.nuisl.  in  reality,  have  been  a  very 
ciij  —  inih-id,  mi  ire  ljeaiitifnl  and  al  tractive,  per. 
-.  to  the  i  ye  ol  ihe  traveller,  than  it  is  al  jireient. 
IT.ii.    ii-    i  ■■pill  dion   nmiiuiitiil    only  to    abunt 

■  ■■■  ,.l  li  ir  ay  ].iiblic  llllil.lia-sol'an  ini]ir('- 
or  ■  li  unnt  i  li.in'CU'r  were  [lieu  coiiiiiiiit'd  within 
small  town  !      H  could  then  boast  of  its-  calln- 

.the  ii-..-l  jiii'-irin  mid  stately  edifice  hi  Scotland: 
-  antique  and  '  i  i.crable  college  balk  with  their 
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.  Uu  (his  lower,  about  tbe  year  ll.'U.  wx.  built 
•nine  oi-iaiigulnr  spire,  with  diminishing  Little 
a.  The  loners  between  the  h»»kiinln  bn 
net!  by  pointed  windows,  and  relieved)  by 
dings  anil  small  spirts,  the  whole  termiimting 
btlfnnd  weathercock,  nt  the  height  ofaiu  i,-et 
b  die  door  ot  llie  chair.  A  similar  tower  rises 
•  we*  end  of  the  building,  tn  n  level  with  the 
■mlnanc.  This  tower  contains  llie  hell  and 
i,  Tlw  huhl  and  lofty  arches  in  the  bod;  of  the 
4.  fanned  bj  tin-  ouiieurri  nt  raniilieutiuns  of  the 
lile  columns,  aw!  the  massive  pillars,  exhibit  a 
1  p*npective,  though  the  effect  is  hurt  by  the 
two*  by  which  it  is  nmv  divided  into  two  dslli-r- 
«!*£*•>  of  worship,  one  culled  the  Inner  l.hutcli. 
fee  other  the  Outer  Church,  in  the  erypi  under 
feuir  «nd  chapter  house,  the  piers  and  groining 
I  the  most  intricate  ami  beliulilu!  workmanship. 
ire  not  equalled  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  This 
o|*iw>1  as  ■  church  far  tlie  Barony  pnrith  la 
;  but  in  1801,  the  (eats  were  removed,  and  it 
narerted  to  its  original  use,  as  a  depositary  tor 
eadL  It  was  Isere  where  the  cOttmfeMiag  |p 
'  described  in  "  Kob  Roy"  assembled. 
ibb  llie  elevated  situation  of  the  ground  upon 
Ii  H  is  built,  being  10-1  feet  above  the  level  of 
her,  ibeOithi  drill  i.a  most  conspicuous  object, 
'bo  delightfully  extensive  view  of  the 
luntry.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description 
»  and  character  must  be  I'niniliar  to  most 
ft  the  following  short  passage  is  so  exijuisite- 
-1  tlutt  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  it. 
"he  says.  "  in  a  populous  and  considerable 
nteiun  anil  massive  pile  has  the  appearance 
t  sequestered  solitude.  High  walls  divide 
e  buildings  of  the  ejty  en  one  side  ;  on  the 
.  ._  s  bounded  by  a  ravine,  thrmuti  the  depth  ol 
«,  ami  invisible  in  the  eye.  murmurs  a  wander- 
Kulet.  adding,  by  its  rushing  noise,  to  the  im- 
ie  nolentnitj  of  die  scene-  On  the  opposite  side 
B  ravine  rises  a  steep  bank,  covered  with  iir  trees 
ty  planted,  wlii^c  dusky  shade  extends  itself  omt 
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'of    Jaines' II.,  Issued  a  bull  licensing  tbu 

,i-  ii  sol I  for  i.  jii-i  1 1-  if),  canon  and  civil  law. 

ond  trie  liberal  urts.  with  privileges  to  the  proJesvjrs 
aud  student)  similar  to  ilrnne  of  the  university  i  ft* 
Bologna;  and  he  lestcd  the  oflice  of  chancellor  of 
the  institution  in  the  snrcessiio  bishops  of  Glaaguw, 
Ample  endowment  was  bestowed  on  llie  new  semi- 
nary by  the  founder,  and  James  If.  granted  it  niatiy 
privileges  and  iuiminiities.  The  Scottish  reformation 
in  ISflli,  involving  the  overthrow  of  the  ccc.lrsiBslicnl 
hierarchy,  proved  almost  ruinous  to  (lie  university. 
The  professors  and  other  officers,  who  belonged  la 

the  clerical  order,  tied  ii the  violence  of  lite  Pres- 

byleriiuis,  and  th.-  chancellor,  archbishop  Joniei 
Beaton,  going  to  France,  carried  army  (he  charters 
and  records,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Scots  College 
at  Paris.  The  university  cnniinuijd  in  a  very  depres- 
sed slate  till  James  VI.  granted  anew  charter,  and 
endowed  it  with  valuable  property  ;  since  which  it 
1ms  acquired  high  reputation  as  a  school  of  sdence, 
especially  since  llie  uuddleofthe  just  century.  Tlie 
college  Imildiugs,  though  displaying  but  little  archi- 
tectural decoration,  uevcrthelc-siulrresl  the  observer 
by  their  venerable  nod  '■lassie.  iippeiuiiiice,  while  Iheif 
general  arrangement  de-en es  tlie  praise  of  couvrui- 
eiice  and  usefulness  of  structure.  The  front  towards 
tile  street  is  300  feel,  in  length,  nnd  lias  an  elevation 
of  lliree  stories.  M  llie  northern  extremity  is  a  gate- 
way leading  to  an  area  or  court- yard  of  considerable 
extent,  in  which  are  die  houses  of  the  different  pro- 
fessors ;  and  a  corresponding  gateway  at  the  southern 
extremity  leads  to  tbe  residence  of  the  principal. 
The  grand  entrance  is  !lmm;;|i  u  finte  in  flic  centre, 
surrounded  by  the  royal  arms  ;  and  this  opens  into  a 
large  court,  on  one  side  of  which  is  ii  stone  staircase 
leading  to  tile  faculty-hall,  an  extensive  am)  splendid 
room,  in  which  the  pro  lessor*,  assemble  to  transact 
the  private  businessol'  llie  college.  Passing  onward* 
through  another  gateway  wrench  n  sec  nd  court, 

-.-.  ..ii.i  'story.  i>  the  coiiu hull  of  the  college,  in 

nl. i'  h  public  Hirelings  of  (lie  students  tire  held,  and 
juhlic  worship  ttike-  place  on  Sundays.  Another 
.  tewnj  pn-ses  under  tlie  common  ball,  and  leads  to 
a  third  area,  in  the  front  of  which  stimds  tlie  Uun- 
tuiiiti  ii. u-  inn.   mi   i  leytiut  edifice  erected  in  1H05, 

i.  A I    f  Mr  Starke,  tor  the  reception  ol 

■  ■  ■   i      '    1 .'nun   of  nnnliuiiii.il   preparations, 


1    medieal   book 
so  an  observmurj 

given    by 

well  tilled 

"a  1150  laid  the  tuumlaiioi 


for  tlie  u< 

!■!  i-r...  in-al  astronomy.  The  government 
■i. in  n  i-  i  lit  rusted  to  :i  hud  eliaiicellur,  a 
r.  a  dean  of  faculty,  tbe  principal,  and  the 

[MilfllWIil  i  The  chancellorship  is  a  per- 
il"-; nnd  the  rector  is  appointed  imnuiilly 
if  the  professors  and  tile  public  students, 
umeiits  of  lite  professors  are  derived,  partly 
funds  of  the  college,  arising  from  landed 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  00*  ex- 
ilitable,  and  partly  from  fees  paid  by  the 

There  are  two  descriptions  nf  the  latter— 
■  students,  who  undergo  the  ceremonies  oi 
ion,  attend  the  five  classes  of  Lulu!,  Greek, 
■al  ami  natural  philosophy,  keep  regular 
'  college   discipline 
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vote  on  questions  relative  Co  the  concerns  of  the  uni- 
versity, contend  fur  priies,  ami  are  eligible  to  degrees; 
nikl  the  private  students,  who  attend  one  or  more 
courses  of  any  of  the  professors,  without  any  views 
to  college  advantages.  The  former  are  distingiuslied 
by  wearing  a  scarlet  gown  or  toga. 

The  Hridges  of  (Glasgow  which  connect  it  with  its 
southern  suburbs  are  four  in  number,  three  of  stone 
and  one  of  wood.  The  i  >ld  Bridge  or  Stock  well  Street 
bridge,  was  built  in  1345,  and  was  originally  only 
twelve  feet  wide.  In  1776,  it  was  widened  ten  feet 
on  the  east  side,  and  in  1820  21,  again  widened,  by 
the  formation  of  footpaths  suspended  on  iron  fram- 
ings, from  a  design  oy  the  late  Mr  Telford.  The 
old  Brooinielaw  or  Jamaica  Street  bridge  was  erected 
in  1767,  ami  taken  down  in  1833,  to  make  way  for  a 
more  spacious  structure,  designed  by  Mr  Telford. 
(See  the  article  Bridge.)  II  utchesons'  bridge,  a  heavy 
stone  structure,  was  erected  in  1830-33,  from  a  design 
by  Mr  Stevenson.  In  I7i>4,  a  stone  l>ridge  was  rabed 
in  the  same  site,  hut,  when  nearly  finished,  was 
swept  away  by  a  flood.  Portland  Street  bridge  is  a 
liandsome  wooden  structure,  erected  in  1832,  as  an 
accommodation  bridge  during  the  building  of  the  New 
Jamaica  Street  bridge.  Beside*  the  above,  Kuthcr- 
glen  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Clyde  at  Bridgeton, 
may  also  l>c  considered  as  belonging  to  Glasgow.  It 
was  erected  in  1776,  from  a  design  by  the  celebrated 
James  Watt. 

The  Jail  and  Public  O fliers  are  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  1 1 utchesons'  bridge,  opposite  the  public 
park  or  green.  They  were  built  in  1 8 l<>,  from  designs 
by  Mr  Siarke,  at  an  expense  of  £40,000.  The  east 
front,  which  contains  the  Court  Hall  and  other  pub- 
lic offices,  presents  a  lienutiful  specimen  of  the 
Grecian  Doric.  The  portico  consists  of  six  fluted 
columns,  placed  on  colossal  steps,  with  a  screen  of 
columns  behind,  and  a  richly  ornamented  frize, 
cornice,  and  pediment. 

Of  modern  erections  in  Glasgow,  by  for  the  finest 
are  the  Sew  Royal  Exchange  and  surrounding  build- 
ings in  Queen  Street.  This  exchange  was  built  in 
1829,  from  a  design  by  Mr  David  Hamilton.  Its 
front  consists  of  a  magnificent  portico  and  cupola, 
liehiud  which  a  splendid  lull  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading 


the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  ai 
progress. 

The  DeHeroleni  and  ChardmbU  /* 
Glasgow  are  very  numerous.  Hutrheiui 
was  established,  aliuut  the  year  1610,  by 
TUimas  Hutcheson,  writers  in  Gla«fow 
its  institution  has  received  new  brnen 
different  person*.  Its  funds  to  to  the  relif 
burgesses  and  the  widows  and  daughter*  a 
and  to  Uie  education  of  a  certain  nanri 
Wilson's  Charily,  an  endowment  mode  a 
to  ttie  education  and  clothing  of  a  renai 
boys ;  ami  Millars  Charity,  founded  in  1 
the  education  and  clothing  of  a  ceruu 
girls.  The  Highland  Society  of  Glasgf m 
in  1727.  has  similar  object!  with  the  abo 
these,  there  are  a  number  of 
relief  of  indigent  old  men  and  w  —^ 
and  indigent — and  for  religions  « 
lias  an  excellent  Infirmary  and  Fr-ci*  ■«- 
ed  near  the  Cathedral— an  Asylum  fa 
an  Asylum  for  the  Dumb,  in  the  ha 
besides  a  Lunatic  Asylum  and  a  Magna! 

The  Literary  and  Srieniifie  itutHutmm 
are  also  numerous.  The  Amlersoniaa  I 
C  Diversity  was  founded  by  the  late  Jab 
professor  of  natural  idiilosoiJiy  in  th»  > 
Glasgow,  who,  by  his  will,  dated  the 
bequeathed  his  Yulunhle  phikiMiphical  «p 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  property,  toward 
ment  of  an  institution  in  this  city  •■  far  iff 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  every  fanan 
ledge."  1 1  is  plan  embraced  four  colic, 
arts  one  of  medicine,  one  of  law.  ana  a 
logy.  It  was  for  many  years,  howevei 
stricted  to  natural  philosophy  and  chess* 
einlirnces  a  complete  course  of  medical 
besides  classes  of  botany,  nuneraiogy, 
institution  was  uicorporated  by  p  Hart 
magistrates  on  the  9th  J  .  II  .  1 
siifieriiitcndence  is  vested  ■■■  * 
pointed  by  name  in  the  will  ol  .  n** 
tinning  in  office  for  life.  These-  «re  w* 
niiM*  different  classes  of  citrsem  ;  and  ' 
death,  or  resignation,  are  ailed  ap  by  h 
are  chosen  annually  as  a  cuounuiee  to 


room  and  ircneral  place  of  rendeivous  for  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city.  At  the  hack  of  the  Royal  ;  affairs  of  the  institution,  who,  out  of  the 
Kxchanue  is  situated  the  Royal  Hank  of  Scotland,  a  ber,  elect  a  president,  secretary,  and  tr 
chaste  and  beautiful  building.  Besides  this  ex- 
change, there  is  an  establishment  of  the  same  kind, 
called  the  Tontine  lluilding*.  near  the  Cross,  erected 
in  1781,  ami  ti«ed  as  a  reading  room  und  place  of 
assembly  for  merchants. 

The  Public  Monti  mmtt  of  Glasgow  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  city.  Near  the  Cross,  and  opjtosiie 
the  Tontine  Buildings,  stands  a  handsome  equestrian 
statue  of  King  William  III.  which  was  presented  to 
the  town  in  1735,  by  James  M'Crac,  a  citizen  of 
(ilatgow,  and  formerly  governor  of  the  presidency 
of  Madras.  In  the  green  was  erected,  in  1806.  an 
elegant  stone  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson, 
l>eing  the  first  monument  commemorative  of  that  hen) 
which  was  raised  in  Britain.  In  the  town  hall  was 
placet!,  in  1815?,  a  full  length  statue  of  Pitt  in  marble, 
executed  by  K  lax  man.  In  (George's  square  stand 
two  bronze  statues,  one  by  Fluxmun,  in  lionour  of 
Sir  John  Moon*,  who  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and 
one.  by  Chant rey,  in  honour  of  James  Watt,  who 
made  his  great  improvements  on  the  steam  engine 
at  Glasgow.  A  colossal  statue  in  stone,  placed  on 
.i  pedestal,  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
fir-imrk  which  overlooks  the  cathedral,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  John  Knox  ;  and  near  it 


Profess*  Anderson's  aral  for  the  advi 
scientific  knowledge  led  him  to  wish  that 
also  might  be  allowed  to  participate  in  i 
and  a  prophetic  hope  is  eX|H-e«ed  in  k 
by  means  of  a  course  of  physical  lector 
principally  for  ladies,  but  which  gentlna* 
lie  jM'rmitteil  to  attend,  the  ladies  of  <■■ 
become  the  most    accomplished  bdjes 
The  heniimant  scheme  could  not  beearni 
in  the  college,  although  even  there  a  few 
admitted  occasionally  to  a  private 
forms  now  m  striking  and  hap 
institution  of  which  he  wag  Uw  »«. 
Or  Thomas  Garnet  wa«  the  first  or 
winter  of  ITttfi,  he  delivered  his  sVw  . 
tures  to  a  crowded  audience  of  b 
Trades'  Hall.     The  lecture 
transferred  to  John  Street, 
rot  undo  was  fitted  up,  for  the 
tut  ion.     ])r  Garnet  continued  his  I 
successive  sessions.     The  Anders** 
liuving  by  this  time  excited  aunt 
thin,  gave  rise  to  the  Royal  la 
Britain,  which  was  formed  ■       f  «■ 
ciples.    To  the  chair  of  I  aft- 


stands  a  smaller  mnnitmput  to  another  champion  of   establishment.  Or  Garnet  ...  .»«■» 
l".tte«tam>ni,  William  M -Gavin.     A  iiieiiimient  to  I  He  was  succeeded  by  IJrG 
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ion  lo  the  regular  lectures,  opened  a  iri'nluitous 
■Jf  class  (or  ffrsoit  engaged  in  riiech.inteal  and 
ucal  arts.  Although  uiiUudai'Liirer*  :uul  art.  Hi- 
ve referred  to  iii  the  will  el'tlie  founder,  it  dues 
mwar  that  lie  r  out  em  plated  a  i-hi-~  >  ipii1]>h~i-.I  of 
H(  RKioLiiwRf,  an  the  plan  no*  minuted.  l>r 
hack  faas.  therefore,  tile  merit  of  having  ^ii- » u 
nt  impulse  to  11  scheme  which  bus  been  eini- 
-.  -iico-j-liil  in  tJluiamv.  ami  has  thence,  olituin- 
he  notice  and  imitation  of  all  Europe.  The 
s  commenced,  proe,res- 
ion.  Tile  chief  aller- 
.  ._  a  arrangement,  was  the  clinrge  of  a  small 
-  Inch  bus  been  exuded  -nice  the  -econil  course 
srUirrs,  to  support  tlie  necessary  expenditure, 
pendent  of  tlie  valiuilili:  lilirnrj  left  lo  till'  msti- 

■  bj  the  founder,  another  «*  funned  in  Isils. 
i  liir  direction  of  Llr  Ire.  which  is  solely  di-di- 
1  id  the  use  of  tin-  mechanic*,  and  conducted  hy 
nuaittee  of  their  own  number.  A  new  claw,  was 
ed  in  tlie  session  »f  lisio,  which,  in  the  true  spi- 
f  the  founder,  permits  the  wives  and  dangbtan 
c  merhjuiies  lo  accompany  tliein  to  tin;  lectures 

•  o  evening?  every  week,  whereby  an  opportunity 
urded  Uiem  of  learning  such  principles  of  philo- 
f  at  relate   lo   domei-iie  economy  and  tlte  arls. 

*  ant  thus  two  distinct  mechanics'  courses  of 
lertiires  each.  During  the  same  Knlon  ladies 
e  higher  ranks  of  life  liuve  been  also  gratified 
lir  arvl  lime,  with  ti  popular  cour-eof  lectures  mi 
listry,  which  was  must  numerously  nud  respecl- 

aUended.     The  trustees  of   the    AuiJersonian 

■  t-iiv  purchased  fur  rln-  institution  the  range  of 
tags  in  George  Street,  formerly  oecupiid  ns  tlie 
•wr  school.  These  new  lee  lure- rooms  *MCfl 
.,,1  in  Isl's.  nnd  I'Niitain  tin  excellent  museum. 

ctw  e-jnence  of  rirciuu-.ianocs  which  it  is  uiuie- 
■rj  to  detail,  a  parly  of  the  mechanics  se|  unhid 
W3  from  their  Alma  Mater,  and  formed  them- 
tt  into  a  different  establishment,  under  the  name 
■e  Mechanics'  t iistiiiHi which  i«  entire!)  u m It  r 
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f  this  society  have 


of  tlie   professors,  the  meetings   o 
fur  some  year.,  lieen  discontinued. 

The  Literary  and  Commercial  Society  was  foiiuded 
in  1781  by  some  young  men  who  were  then  studeuis 
of  tlie  logic  claw.  It  had  at  Hint  time  a  dincrriit 
Appellation,  hut  the  same  society  bus  enisled  ever 
siuce,  under  various  lunas  in  til  renovations,  In  1805 
an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  commercial  sub- 
jects were  introduced,  ami  it  then  assumed  its  pre- 
sent designation.  For  several  years  some  of  the  most 
eminent  mercliaiits  in  tlte  city  were  members'  of  it, 
and  it  still  holds  u  respectable:  rank  amongst  similar 
institutions. 

Tlie  Philosophical  Society  was  established  in  ISltt. 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  by  tlie  trailing  of  nppioprlate  essays, 
discussing  the  merits  of  new  >ugpsttous  in  meclunics. 
illustrating  these  by  the  exhibition  of  models,  and 
otherwise  encouraging  philosophical  pursuits. 

Stirling's  I'ulilic  Lihmry  derii  e-  its  origin  from  the 
lale  Walter  Stirling,  merchant,  who,  iu  17U1,  be- 
queathed his  library,  his  hi  me  in  Millar  Street,  his 
share  in  (he  Tontine  Imildings,  ami  a  thousand  pound, 
in  money,  to  establish  a  public,  library  fur  tlie  use  of  the 
citiiens.  The  management  is  vested  in  deputations 
of  three  persons  each  IV.  uu  the  town  council,  tlni 
merchants'  house,  the  presbytery  ijf  illasgow,  and  the 
faculty  of  physicians  and  surgeons;  tlie  Lord  I'iuvoW 
being  also  a  director  e«  officio,  The  subscriptions 
are  tor  life,  and  the  charge  at   the  c" " 


nil  I. 


.  "lhe  milium  ..■  i,:,  ;,e. 
the  library  is  entente, 
■e  is  aline  punning  by  I 
i  is  now  president  of  tlie 


legutiM 


whLi.1l    W 


1810  It 


3  raised  lo  Ave 


guinea?, 
uiraever,  been  reduced  to  seven   guim 
r.iry  consists  of  above  SuX.»)  volumes. 
tlie  hall  of  ilutcliesuiis'  hospital. 

'Ihe  Tilasgow  Public  Library  was  e. 
160*  liy  a  number  of  geiitlenien,  who  associated 
themselves  for  the  purpoe  of  lunuing  n  lilmry  on 
popular  principles,  and  on  such  moderate  terms  of 
admission  as  might  secure  its  general  utility.  The 
management  is  vested  in  nine  curators,  and  a  trea- 
-nrer,  secretary,  titiil  librarian.  The  cdi.it  money  is 
.it  present  twenty  rhillinp.  ami  the  u: 


ii.  i- .-,»[, 


l-ulUL 


lhe 
iiinl  the  ni 


as  instituted  inl820. 
u  offonigti  perio-li- 

cipal  European  lau- 


".";"-  !'"'■ 


l-  other  in   systematic  tlieo- 

ibnee  nt"  the  sHlileul-  is  rei|uaeii  lur 
t-iainury  is  attached  a  lihrary 


'the  students,  to  whieli  has  been  lutelv 


»er liijUnguisheil   memliers,  may  Im-  ranked 

■T-.  Lf-Kiiiriini.  Snn-nu.  Ado m  Smiih,  Trail.  Iteiil, 
ilar,  Kiehardsnii,  ami  1  ount;.  I'rom  the  increased 
"litis  of  the  collide,  ti  nil  the  iinijiiniin.il  lain, or- 


.■■i.e.  hJ d  and  who  l.ue'i   ^I^   e.iulhii-he.l   cluirflcler,  re- 

■    ii   I  to  ke  ii  purcliase  of  it.  with  a  view  to  lay 

I  ii  nj  hi  mi  certiiin  i-ondii ions  to  tlte  public.  Share- 
holdi  rs  wercaihiiitteil  ;ii  fiie  pounds  each,  ui id  annual 
siibscriliers  at  lialf  a  guiuea.  It  existed  as  a  public 
l.lu-.ii;  fur  i.linul  tin  )  i  ins,  di  i  rm«  which  perimi  iar-i- 
.Lilililions  were  made  lo  it  in  every  department  of 
science  and  ul'itFiieral  literature.  InScplember,  1624, 
Hit  synod  of  the  secession  churrli  (Hine  to  the  deter. 
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mination  to  purclmse  it,  for  tlie  use  of  the  professors 
uml  students  of  their  theological  seminary.  It  has 
been  accordingly  transferred  to  that  body. 

The  Dilettanti  Society  wa«  instituted  in  1828, by  a 
few  scientific:  gentlemen,  wild  a  view  to  encourage 
and  promote  Uie  *tudy  of  tlie  fine  arts,  particularly 
paimiii'i,  architecture,  ami  eng raving.  Its  members 
chiefly  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  departments. 
The  dilettanti  society  rooms  are  situated  in  Huchanan 
Street,  where  an  exhibition  of  paintings  is  opened 
annually. 

Commerce  and  inland  navigation. — The  first  species 
of  trade  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  seem 
to  have  embarked,  was  the  curing  and  exporting  of 
salmon  and  herring  caught  in  the  Clyde,  in  1201, a 
society  ofjithers  was  formed,  tlie  members  of  which 
inhabited  a  row  of  houses  fronting  the  river,  called 
tlie  Fishergate.  After  tlie  Stock  well  street  bridge 
was  built  iu  1345,  this  row  of  houses  was  called 
Bridgegate.  Salt  for  curing  the  fish  being  sold  near 
tlie  east  end  of  the  Fishergate,  gave  rise  to  the  Salt- 
market.  In  1420,  we  find  one  mercliant,  Mr  Klphin- 
ston,  exporting  a  considerable  quantity  of  cured  fish 
to  France,  and  in  1567,  no  less  tlmn  20,400  barrels 
of  herrings  were  sent  from  Glasgow  to  Kochelle. 
**  The  origin  of  foreign  trade  in  this  great  city,"  says 
Mr  Pennant,  •*  is  extremely  worthy  of  attention.  A 
merchant,  of  tlie  name  of  Walter  Gibson,  first  laid,  by 
an  adventure,  the  foundation  of  its  wealth  ;  about 
HitfS.  he  cured  and  exerted  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  300 
lasts  of  herrings,  each  containing  six  barrels,  which 
he  sent  to  St  Martin's  in  France,  where  he  got  a 
barrel  of  brandy  and  a  crown  for  each.  The  ship 
returning  with  brandy  and  salt,  the  cariro  was  sold 
for  a  good  sum.  lie  then  launched  further  into 
business,  bought  tlie  vessel  and  two  large  slii(>s  be- 
sides, with  which  he  traded  to  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  to  Virginia  ;  he  also  first  imported  iron 
to  Glasgow,  for  before  that  time  it  was  received  from 
Stirling  and  Borrowstounness,  iu  excliange  for  dyed 
stuffs,  ami  even  the  wine  used  in  this  city  was  brought 
from  Kdiuburgh."  In  1674,  a  whale  fishing  com- 
pany was  established  at  (ilasgow,  consisting  of  nine 
sliares  of  £  1500  each.  W  ith  this  sum  they  equipped 
five  vessels,  one  of  which,  built  at  Helfust,  carried  40 
guns,  and  was  of  a  burden  of  700  tons.  They  built 
a  soapwork  at  the  head  of  Condlerigg  street.  They 
also  erected  a  range  of  buildings  at  Greenock,  called 
the  royal  closs,  fur  the  purpose  of  curing  fish,  but 
this  speculation  did  not  succeed.  The  employment 
of  such  a  large  capital  by  one  company,  is  sufficient 
to  show  tliut  the  commerce  of  the  town,  at  this  time, 
must  have  been  considerable.  Indeed,  so  early  as 
1656,  Glasgow  possessed  of  shipping,  twelve  ves- 
sels of  1)57  tons,  and  in  10: >2,  tlie  number  had 
increased  to  sixty-six  vessels.  Although  this  ship- 
ping belonged  to  Glasgow  rocrcliauK  yet  from 
the  shallowness  of  the  Clyde,  tlie  vessels  were  uot 
loaded  and  unloaded  at  tlie  city.  Tlie  shipping  liar- 
bour  in  1653,  was  at  Cunningham,  in  Ayrshire,  but 
Uie  land  carriage  being  expensive,  the  magistrates 
endeavoured  to  contract  with  the  magistrates  of 
Dumbarton,  fur  ground  to  build  a  harbour  near  that 
town,  but  tii is,  as  well  as  a  like  attempt,  made  about 
the  ssiiue  time,  to  establish  a  harbour  at  Troon, 
proved  abortive.  In  l(*5ti,  tlie  burghs  of  Dum- 
barton and  Renfrew  joined  that  of  Glasgow,  and 
dcc|K*iied  tlie  river  by  cutting  away  several  fords, 
and  tlni*  rendered  the  Clyde  navigable  for  small  flat- 
bottomed  lioats  up  to  Glasgow.  At  a  period  of  six 
years  after  this,  the  city  of  (ilasgow  purchased 
thirteen  a<Tes  of  ground,  on  the  site  where  Port- 
Glasgow  now  stands,  where  a  harbour  was  speedily 
erected,  as  also  a  dry-dock,  Uie  first  in  Scotland.  At 
this  hurliour  the  (ilasgow  vessels  continued  for  many 


years  to  be  unloaded,  Uw  cargo  bring  broucht  up  to 
Uie  town  by  small  bouts .  and  by  land 
was  Uiere  any  quay  formed  at  Gl 
year  1688. 

Kleven  years  later  Chan  this  bring*  m  to 
of  great  calamity  to  (ilasgow,  iu  the  i»m 
sustained  by  tlie  ex  {edition  to  Dariru.  many  ef  tor 
merclMints  having  been  deeply  concerned  i 
fortunate  enterprise. 

Tlie  union  of  Scotland  with  England 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  cobm 
manufactures  of  Glasgow,  aa  by  thai  event  afl 
colonial  ports  were  laid  open  to  her  mere  i 

embarked  eagerly  in  trade,  and  **art«™, 
from  Whitehaven  to  Virginia  and       r 
goods  of  various  kinds,  and  bri  a 

return.    This  trade  increased  _ 

that  in  a  few  yean,  Glasgow  h 

seat  in  Uie  British  empire  *w  ■ 

manufacture  of  tobacco     *        ■«»«■  mam 

the  jealousy  of  the  I  iiihali,  and-  — 

the  traders  of  Bristol  |««9cmed  a  petition  u 

missioners  of  customs  of  London,  praviuc 

check  the  trade  of  Glasgow  ;  but  so  ani 

the  answer  of  the  Glasgow  merchai  .— 

did  they  overturn  all  Uie  alee  accw 

been  laid  to  their  charge,  that  the  t 

missed.     In  1721,  Uie  merchants  of  I 

pool,  and  Whitehaven,  combined 

similar  petition,  which  met  with  a  ■*- 

invidious  attacks  of  the  English  me       ■-  -J 

terminate   here;    in  the  year  suftlotM  r 

sented  a  like  petition  to  the  boose  « 

house  at  no  time  remarkable  for  its 

(ilasgow.    Tlie  house  sent  a  o 

to  (ilasgow,  in  1723,  the  re*     ,  m  , 

institution  of  a  set  of  complex  mad  v 

regulations,  the   impossibility  of 

which  involved  many  of  the  mercf 

lawsuits,  and  for  a  time  caused  a 

trade. 

Besides  embarking  largely  in 
rican  continent,  Uie  Glasgow 
union,  made  several  attempts  to  at 
Uie  West  Indies,  and  in  1732,  a  c 
liave  been  formed  between  some  of 
and  the  West  India  proprietors, 
creased,  so  that  in  1775,  we  find  th*  «rii- 
West  Indies  alone  were,  of  sugar  4011 Jfl 
rum  1 1 54  puncheons,  1 93  hhds.  f 
The  commerce  of  Glasgow  est 
the  countries  of  Kiimpe  and  A  mm        a 
although  her  shipping  did  not  all       .., 
port.    Many  of  her  vessels  *  a. 

at  London,  and  the  exports 
species  of  English  mam 
of  Scotland  were  as  yet  «.  M 
constitute  above  one-fourth  «*• 
Glasgow  vessels.    The  tobacco  My 
ginia  was  almost  all  exported  Iotas)  fe 
to  such  an  extent  did  this  branch  «- 
that,  in  the  year  last  mentioned-  fc 
hogsheads  were  imported  by  I  —  ■ 

equal  to  one-half  of  all  that  i 
to  G  reat  Britain.    Of  this  ti        _. 
were  retained  for  home  con        J 

Factors  were  kept  at  c! 
who  received  merchandise  >»■■ 

ted  tobacco;  and  so  luc 
become,  that,  before  U 
the  actors 
enter  into  extensive  speculations  i 

The  tobacco  trade,  while  it 
nearly  the  whole  capital  ami  c 
|  of  Glasgow  ;  and  any 


thi. 
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rcrr  chiefy  of  article!  adapted  to  the  de- 
the  Virginia  me  retail  t.  The  our,  there- 
li  broke  out  between  the  A  mrriean  colonics 
mdier  country,  (rave  a  dreadful  shock  to  tlie 


.ililiesecpminericedlheseivmnined  unpaid,  so 
Jin  of  many  of  th*  richest  merchants  ensued, 
pence  with  America,  which  took  place  ill 
not  renew  to  its  former  extent  tile  commer- 
:*Hirse  between  this  city  and  lliut  country, 
nieit  the  ports  of  the  United  Slates  to  all 
so  that  France,  Holland,  fce.,  instead  of  re- 
rieir  utbnrco  through  Glasgow,  imported  it 
■rs  direct  from  America. 
gb,  however,  the  most  important  channel 
lite  of  the  city  was  thus  cut  away,  yet  the 
ill  spirit  of  her  merchants  hod,  by  habits 
jss,  gained  too  much  strength  to  be  thus 
I,  anil  the  loss  of  America  only  trotted  it> 
ie  direction  nf  its  activity.  The  cotton 
■r  attracted  their  attention,  and  lias  ever 
(inurd  to  form  the  staple  infill ufiiet lire  of 
The  West  India  colonies  belonging  to 
F.uropean  powers  having,  for  a  lime,  passed 
British  possession,  in  consequence  of  (lie 
793,  tile  city  of  Glasgow  took  a  large  sliare 

«d*. 

mpoiHtence  was  opened  by  the  Glasgow 
s  with  the  iniied  States,  after  the  iulroduc- 
be  cultivation  of  tlie  cotton  plant  into  the 

Males,  which  tended  to  increase  this  trade. 

to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  American 
and  British  manufacture,  establishments, 
A  with  Glasgow  houses,  were  formed  at 
id  and  New  Orleans.  The  trade  with  thi 
Main  continues  still  to  be  prosecuted  wit] 
rod  traffic,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  has 
a  long  lime,  been  carried  on  with  the  Rra- 
tnos  Ay  res,  Caraccas,   Canadu,  and  Nova 
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emp 

Lb  similar  m 

'■•."■     'I'1"' 

Sl,i|,  HiirV 

was  tlie 

the  object  of  wliich  It  to  watch  over  (he  interests  and 
promote  the  commerce  and  uiunuhicturrsof  the  city. 
The  business  of  the  chamber  Is  managed  hy  thirty 

As  the  commerce  of  the  city  extended,  it  was  found 
necessary,  not  only  for  foreign,  inn  mure  |«rtlcnl*rlj 
fur  inland  audeoti«lua  trade,  t.i  increase  the  tuciliili-a 
fnr  the  transfer  of  goods.  We  have  seen  ilmt.  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  river  «M 
rendered  more  imvitiilile  by  cutting  away  some  lords 
about  twelve  miles  iielow  ihe  city,  but,  in  tlie  course 
of  (he  next  century,  this  wa-  I, nun]  insufficient,  anil, 
in  1755.  an  application  was  mrule  to  John  S una! on. 
tlie  eminent  engineer,  to  report  on  ibe  best  means  of 
deepening:  the  Clyde,  whu  proponed  that  a  lock 
should  Iw  made  nt  a  ford  a  few  miles  from  Glasgow, 
in  order  to  secure  four  and  a  half  feet  of  water  ol 
the  Hroumielaw  quay.  This  proposal  «  as  not adopted, 
iioiwUhslanuinjv  its  having  been  sanctioned  by  act  of 
Parliament.  .lames  Wall  surveyed  (he  river,  and, 
along  with  Dr  Wilson,  of  the  i.' Diversity,  anil  Mr 
liarrie,  reported  that  between  Ihe  i;uny  at  Glasgow 
and  the  eeitrtuice  of  the  Kelvin  into  the  Clyde,  two 
miles  down  the  rlrer,  there  was,  in  several  places, 
not  more  than  two  feet  of  water.  An  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  procured,  and.  in  1775,  Mr  Golborn,  of 
Chester,  had,  hy  an  arrangement  of  jellies,  enabled 
vessels  drawing  mi, re  lhau  sis  feet  of  water,  to  come 
iiij  at  high  tide  to  the  Hrooinielaw  ;  and,  in  si*  years 
after,  hy  tlie  management  of  (he  same  engineer,  ves- 
sels drawing  seven  feet  could  come  up  to  the  quay. 
Reports  were  afterward?,  drawn  out  hy  Mr  llennie, 
Mr  Tel  lord,  mid  oilier*,  lind  -ia-li  improvements  were 
made,  by  banking  an  1  dredging,  tlmi,  in  1806,  a  ves- 
sel of  150  tons  arrived  at  tlie   Uroomielaw,  direct 

m  Portugal.  In  1816tli 
that  vessels  drawing  nim 
could  come  up  to  ibe  quay  ;  and,  in  ten  years  after, 
the  deepening  was  carried  to  -such  an  extent  that  tlie 
river  was  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
eleven  feet  of  water.  •..  Hail  vessels  of  970  tons  could 
di-cliarge  their  cargoes  ai  ibe  Hrooinielaw.      By  Uic 

,|,..,.-1,ril*(see  /' !fl.l-l/a,i,[I>r'<t!:ii>ti),  the  river 

(.;>-  t«  i  ii  ■■n-iiily  imjinni  d  within  ihe  la-t  few  years, 
1  !.  i  ti  -.j-iiii  hiivi-  ilicse  uii|iivji  emeuls  bt't'll  car- 
ried on.  that,  in  IS31 .  vessels  drawing  thirteen  and  a 
half  feet  of  water  arrived  at  Glasgow  ;  und.  In  lite 
spring  of  the  present  year.  1835,  a  ship  arrived  at 
tlie  Hrooinielaw  druwiii!;  sixteen  and  a  half  feet. — 
the  depth  of  the  water  bring  now  eight  times  greater 


stabhsfied  after   the  Thistle  Dank,  but  have 
o  do  business;  as  likewise  the  Anns  Bank 
ire  various  bmnebes  from  other  banks. 
'hamier  of  Commerce  was  established  in  1783, 


•lien  it"  was  fir*  hu.lt  in  1688,  is  nut  exactly 
.jeut-di  Int.  in  1702.  3GU  feel  were  added 
to  its  length,  anil  five  years  afterwards  360  feet 
more :  and,  by  successive  additions,  tile  length  of 
(heijuuy.  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  nt  present 
33101  aixluf  that  on  the  south  side  mot)  feel.  Oper- 
ations an-  now  going  mi  lo  widen  (be  river  between 
the  two  quays,  and  also  lo  iJteiid  tlie  length  of  liie 
ijiiny  on  the  south  vide  to  Springfield.  An  idea  may 
lie  foraied  of  ihe  i iicnt  of  shipping  at  tlie  Hrooinie- 
law at  the  prcseni  .lay,  and  a  eouviricii  p  proof  of  (he 


r,  fan 


ping  lias  even  increased  since  tlie 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  increa1 
of  vessels  of  the  greatest  tonnage. 


.1  tons.  During  the 
out*  were  plying  on 
s  and  87b'  da  It-trips, 
BO,1  tons.  '1  lie  sliip- 
tliat  time,  and  it  is 
:  consists  chiefly 
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*niefo]lowingtablw«hibit»comprftLfti«vev*w  r\rtifn   Arrival*  ml  Ihr 

of  the  shipping  at  the  Uroumiebw,  for  the  lail  four  !ljy   'o:*fl- 


l§L. JU"* 


rertifHI    hrjmrtiirr,  /rum  the  Ilronmirluu 
100  Taut. 
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i-f  °EEt  - 
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The  pmgmalre  impror  enter*]  * 
to  Ihr  rxtrrokin  of  Ihr  trade  of  ( 
of  Hie  went  coa«  of  Scotland,  fa.  , 
the   mure   southern  roaauiu  -*  i 
West  Imlic,  and  America.     ' 
to  lh<>  porta  «f  the  wot  t  — 

■■arts  of  tiiglani)  tad  le         .  . 
Iiy  tlic  introrluctiori  of  I 
tlij  of  rrraark,  that  lha       >  -       ■, 


steam  imit  roh      «/  Mr  Wood,  of 
fi*  Mr  Henry  Bel.,  •idanfwif  to  Gil 
'  itlshed  the  engine  ami  wpplirdlke  at 
he  pin   to  ply  on  ihr  (  lyite   in  , 
The  conotniction  or  Ihis  imrj  i 
iliflerrnt  from  that  of  the  Me       l, 
si'iil  i  by  ;  the  po*er  of  her  ~ 
limn  thrre  hurtei.  and  *ke  i 
five  tn  teren  miles  per  hi 
hai  lh(-  speed  of  Meant  Tea.      ben 
threonine  of  the  rear  1831,-  «M  . 
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le  a  trip  t 


o  and  from   LivequNil.  in 

mij  omits,  including  the  time  of  load- 
«ding  her  cargoes. 

i indent  Glasgow  win  fur  a  long  time 
(he  expense  incurred  Ij  j-  In  in j  carriage, 
f  great  dfcutnee  from  dm  eastern  coast, 
duded  from   luting  any  active  share  in 

of  the  Bnltic  and  German  ocean.  To 
B  incon»eniences,  an  net  of  parliament 
I  in  1768l  to  cut  a  canal  lull  Ml  llie 
«  Canon  mouth,  anil  the  Clyde,  near 
Mat  ten  milis  below  tiie  city.  This 
impieted  in  1190,  togellier  with  n  braneli 

at  Port  DunJas.  about  a  mile  north- 
i  cram.  The  length  of  the  Forth  end 
i  is  thirty-Die  milts,  the  cut  to  Part 
>  and*  half  mi ies.  The  average  breadth 
-Six  fret,  and  at  bottom  twenty  fee:;  Uie 
«t.  The  enter]' rising  spirit  of  the  Glas- 
Dta  b  well  exhibited  in  Wa  undertaking, 
«d  twenty-lwo  year-  for  its  compli'liun, 
stment  of  mi  immense  capital,  but  the 

has  amply  repaid  tile  shareholders.  The 
una  may  a:  present  he  rated  about 
There  were  originally  1297  shares  of 
but  so  much  has  their  value  increased, 
!  cannot  now  be  bought  for  less  than 
t.     The  facilities  of  inland   


1  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  five 
I,  and  of  proportionate  width  at  surface 
connects!  :i,n»nir,  at  I'ort  Duiulas,  with 
net  of  coal  mines  in  the  parishes  of  Old 
onkkand.  The  value  of  this  canal  has 
'hat  lowered  by  the  formation  of  the 
liiway,  which  passes  through  the  same 
I  was  opened  in  1631.  In  1811,  a 
impleled,  connecting  Glasgow  with  I'nis- 
istone,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles.  This 
riginally  Intended  by  its  projector,  Ihe 


necting  Kiliiil..!,^! 
at  lock  nninlier  si 

la>«ow  about  |Q7 
"  entered  into  pi; 


man-.i .. 


glass  house  in  Scotland  was  erected  nl 
suburb  of  Glasgow.  Btuthn  wore  first  made  fur 
export  in  1755,  copper  and  tin  ptntc  wara  in  1747, 
gfaret  in  llO.'t,  and  jrtrrttrrp  in  the  same  year. 
Tiie  uianofnctur-e  of  inddli-rt/  mid  ilu,ti  for  export 
commenced  in  1725,  and  an  improved  method  of 
preparing;  saddle  leather  wns  instituted  in  1735. 
Stockinet  wvif  first  woven  io  the  frame  in  Glasgow 
in  the  year  1710. 

George  Anderson  intri-lilccil  l>  Urr-prm  printing 
into  Glasgow  in  uy.-.H,  having  bun  brought  here  by 
the  magistrates.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sun.  who, 
however,  wen!  itlilniniely  in  l-.linlnircli,  and  became 
printer  to  [lie  king  for  Scotland.  Robert  Saunders 
was  (he  next  printer  in  Glasgow.  Saunders  wns  for 
a  time  the  only  printer  in  tiie  west  of  Sent  land.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Robert,  but  the  works 
which  he  produced  were  neither  elegant  nor  accur- 
ate, a  character  which  must  be  (riven  to  nil  Ihe 
printers  in  Scotland  at  that  lime,  ibis  low  state  of 
the  art  must  be  mainly  attributed  lo  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  Auilernni  by  the  royal  grant.     So  Uie  as 

the  year  1713.  tlit versify  was   under  the  neces- 

sily  of  -tndiiie,  in  Kdiiibur-li  lo  eel.  even  u  single 
sheet  correctly  printed.  In  171,1,  Mr  Tbonins  Ilar- 
vie,  a  student  of  liieolosy.  made  overtures  to  the 
university  to  become  their  printer.  No  decided 
arrangement  was  however,  entered  inlo.  Hugh 
Brown  printed  here,  from  1719  to  1790,  on  bis  own 
account.  One  work  has  been  preserved,  printed  by 
James  Hart,  printer  lo  ihe  university,  having  a  date 
171-1,  and  another  by  Donald  Iliuicnn,  also  printer 
to  the  university,  having  the  date  1715.  In  171S, 
we  find  Jam rs  Duncan,  teller  founder  in  Glasgow; 
bnl  his  types  wire  no  way  remarkable  lor  accuracy 
or  elegance.  .Tomes  and  William  Duncan  printed 
in  partnership  from  1718  to  1  Tift,  when  they  sepn. 
ruled.  James,  however,  prosecuted  the  business  till 
1750.  During  tiie  same  period  there  were  four 
other  printers  ofless  note  in  the  city;  but  the  art  In 
Glasguw  received  its  Ersl  great  improvement  from 
Robert  L'rie.  who  commenced  business  in  the  Gal- 
i  .1--  '  h.iignlc  in  17!;;.  lie  printed  ihe  Glasgow  Journal. 
I-  v  I  ,,  li  .■■  -i'i.  '-in-ill  in  July  17-11,  mid  is  cintiiineil  to 

iu  ii.  -ii     tiie  JTC-eiil  ibj  ;    but  before  that  time  there  Imd  lieeli 
i  ,i   Li>],i|-ir    pulilidied    lit-re,   called    the   Glasgow 

1  ■■   -  m  ,-ud  Ihe  West  Country  Intelligencer,  which 
i  and     wn-ii.i„ci   w«|  in  1715,  and  terminated  at  the  sixly- 

\  -  ,    i  ■ 'hi-  in  the  lolhiwiiiu  year.     The  various 

■  ,,  -  i  i-  ii  other  wink.-  Issued  from  llie  press  of 
ui.-r-  K.il.n  I  .-■  ii-.--.till  prc-erv.-.l  as  fine  specimens  of 
ir  lie  i.irreci  nn.|  elegant  printing,  and  lo  him  is  due 
I  -■■-  llie  merit  Of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  lliat 
r  null  iiiini-  «l«!i  (...,._-,-.,  hi.  long  enjoyed  for  the 
I  Nor-  accuracy  and  beauty  of  her  typography.  Robert 
i  two  Fouli-.  ulio  lia-i  j  n  I  "  -iv  been  ■  bookseller,  com- 
i.-l  ai  m.  „ced  business  ■.  a  printer,  in  I'M,  being  agisted 
., .-  .-i     I.;  hi,,  ,,|  (!,,  ■  |  r,.ir    -  ;.  nt  tin-  ['nhcr-iiy  in  Ihe  cor- 

!■■'■■      r.. i   ni   i  J  li-   (r.-..      In  n  few  years  alter   lie  was 

■  I  by  hi-  brother  Andrew.  Their  valnalile  t-iii- 
..I  in  Ui.n.  i if  the  c  !.i-ii-  an  urn  well  known  to  require  liny 
.  .I.i  i  i  r.  .-i-  hi-re  As  a  [.roof  of  Ihe  great  care  ilint  was 
-  ■■:  I  ■.  n  lire  ciirrei'liics-,  it  may  be  suite. I  thai  llie 
i|tiny.  jji.-f -lin-i-.  of  lln-ii-  celebrated  edition  of  Horace 
ens  of  were  I  ,,il  n|  ,<ii  for  inspection  in  the  univcr«iij,  and 
i.  ward  ■  nli  nil  in  any  one  who  should  detect  an 
...ii,  .ir.. r.  Hubert  travelled  Ihroufli  a  great  part  of 
I     .:■.)     tie-  continent  and  sent   to  Glasgow  an  engraver,  a 

>- ,  ,ier-plate  printer,  and  a  painter,  with  the  view  of 

.  -i  :        in--  mi  academy  fur  the  fine  arts,     'llie  !"onii-e?. 

r-  In-.,  iipaiiinrni-.  iVi.iu  tin-  university,  in  which  their 
.  •■,,>■  b.i-  ni^s  was  curried  on.  and  tliey  were  allowed  lite 
e  was  faculty  ball,  iiiiincdiiitely  above  ihe  witeway  of  lb" 
Dionu-  I  coih'gc,  as  an  rxliihilinn  mhiiii  for  their  pamliUi'-  anil 
t  Bint  |  olhi  r  «  urks  of  art.    This  desigti,  so  creditablc'lo  tlia 
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efforts,  it  is  sufficient  to  stale,  tlial  they  first  gate  ,  finc-l  and  larger  te*«els  ever  mm  It-  w  Hntun,  wrrt 
encuumiremcnt  ami  direction  to  the  genius  oi  Ta«^U',  fit  mi  out  at  (iia>^n\v.  in  IKttl.  by  Mr  K  \*jHf.  isd 
wIki  afterward-  liecrune  so  eminent  as  an  engraver  are  at  |T(>ni;  pit  in*  between  I'undrr  and  Ijumkai 
of  gem*.  Mcs-rs  Foulis,  in  conjunction  Willi  Mr  VViihin  the-*-  frw  ytar-,  ahijt  fmi/iJmc  ha*  Unari 
tied,  made  some  improvements  on  stereotype-found-  prominent  branch  fit'  trade  in  dUisg*  w. 
hi",  ami  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Tilloch,  There  are  nearly  twenty  brass  f'tuudr^s  miWrtf. 
the  Fouli>cs  |iriiiteil  several  volume*  from  stereotype  in  one  of  winch  the  casting  of  tvwrr  or  turn  tea* 
plates  in  u  very  superior  style.  Tt/jtr  mnkimi  was  ;  has  for  several  yean  been  carried  on  mull  kftjj  anl 
commenced,  in  17l<>,  by  Mr,  aflerwiiros  )>rAI*-\niider  '  success. 

WiNon.  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  mm  er>iiy.  nail  '  This  city  is  remarkable  al«o  fur  its  rkemtrmt  an*. 
he  lived  to  see  his  establishment  the  most  e\ieiisi\e  !  frnturvs.  The  works  of  Messrs  L  liarles  I  raw 
nnil  celebrated  n:  the  kind  in  Kuropc.  The  l>.i>ii;c>s  Co.  {ire  understood  to  lie  the  prettiest  of  the 
was,  after  his  death,  carried  on  by  his  descendants,  the  world.  About  1 01 VI  lance  carboyi  of  i 
and  continues  still  to  he  regarded  us  unrivalled  in  tmted  sulphuric  acid,  bit  nnutdarturrd  otihiy.  by 
type-founding,  for  beauty  of  form  nnd  quality  of  sides  u  corres|»onding  quantity  of  bleacbjog  swaW 
metal.  In  183 1,  the  present  proprietor  left  this  city,  or  chloride  of  lime,  crystal*  of  soda,  and  *afa.  ^ 
with  al I  the  materials  and  workmen,  and  removed  to  inilnr  establishments  are  carried  on  at  ShawfeU, 
London,  which  forms  the  juincijial  mart  of  tluit  j  (umlachie,  and  iJalmuir  ;  forming  an  lffjiim  at 
manufacture.  Anion;  the  inure  recent  printers  of  ■  chemical  products,  adequate  nut  only  to  la*  " ' 
(llasgow  may  lie  mentioned  Messrs  Duncan,  printers  ing  and  dyeing  manufactories  of  Scotland,  hi 
to  the  university,  wlio«e  edition*  of  many  of  the  ■  ble  of  supplying  the  paper  manufactories  of  I 
classics,  us  well  ns  of  KuglUh  woiks.  are  highly  and  many  of  the  calico  printers  in  Laaraiaiir.  Mr 
esteemed.  Their  edition  of  Xt-wtuns  I'rhtrijihi,  ,  Macintosh's  works  are  celebrated  fur  cydhusr  of  lie 
was  pronounced  hy  Laplace  to  he  the  mint  lasting  '■  finest  quality,  made  from  lichens  gathered  in  wmmrm* 
monument  ever  ended,  by  the  IJriiih  nation,  to  •  quantities  in  Sardinia,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  H* 
their  illustrious  coiuitrymaii.  There  are  alxmt  thirty  -  crystals  and  prussiate  of  |«rtnsji,  and  m*  rYa*MM 
master- printers  now  in  the  city,  many  of  whom  carry  >  blue  cannot  U'  excelled.  ( )f  late  yean  ar  as*  ch 
on  business  on  a  considerable  scale  ;  the  establish-    nienced,  under  the  proteclii'ii  of 


meut  of  Mr  (ienrtre.  1  bookman,  in  particular*  has  long 

been  distinguished  for  its  workmanship  in  the  various 

departments  of    type- making,  stereotype-founding,    nututrhuur.      Tlie  rliemicaJ  works 

and  letter-press  printing.  ,  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  py 


lure  of  water-proof  cloth,  rendered  stscsKery  m- 
pTvious  to  moisture  by  a  peculiar  aafueaua  of 


The  refining  of  sugar*  commenced  hen*  during  the  !  a  purified  wood  vinegar  of  the  finest  qoaifiy.  wl 
commonwealth,  by  which  business,  as  likewise  by  j  they  furnish  to  every  \mti  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  ar 
the  distill  in  tr  of  spirits  from  molasses,  many  of  the  !  sii|>erb  crystals  of  bichromate  of  potash,  assd  ■•)•• 
Glasgow  merchants  amassed  large  fortunes  ;  these  |  in.!!  Uie  brilliant  chrome  yellow  ua  calaenat;  ~ 
were  denominated  sugar  lunls%  as  the  Virginian  mer-  ,  many  otlier  articles  which  our  liamiCs  du  ant  _ 
chants  wen*  denominated  ttJmvtH*  lords.  For  a  lung  '  u>  to  enumerate.  Ala  little  distance  fnaa  dir  ory 
time  the  sugar  tnulr  was  carried  on  without  the    arc  several  larte  chemical 


men-hauts  ikying  any  excise  iluiy,  in  consequence    larly  tliose  at  llurlet  and  Campsie, 
of  wl.ich,  an  action  was  brought  against  them,  and,    copj>eias  are  prepared  on  a  very  ex 
in  17L*»,  the  court  of  exchequer  found  them  liable        Many  other  chemical  manufiictoiiga  of 
to  a  fine  of  .t'lOjxK.)  for  bvgoue  duty.  are  net e< sari ly  jusmsJ  over,  as  it 

(ilasgow    is    situated    in   a  district   of  country    limits  to  specify  them.     For  the 
rich   in  coal  mines,  a  position  to  which  she  owes    prevented  from  iiiakiiir  any  particaiar 
much  of  her  prosperity  in  the  maiiufacture<i.     The  ,  the  bleaching  ami  dyeing  estaohfthmeiAi 
quantity  of  cmtl  brought  to  (iln^ow  in  the  yeir  '      Various  ui tempts  were  made,  at ai 
1831,  amounted  to  ;V)l,04:>  ton-.  1^1,<KN)  of  which    ininKluce  the  muslin  manomctnre^ 
were  exported,  the  remainder  U'ing  iiseil  for  home  '  success.      The  manufacture   of  ooi 
consumption.     Va«>t  qiuintitics  are  exported  to  the    early  introduced,  and  was  carried  on 
West  Indies  and  other  (uirts.    There  are  eleven  iron    many  years.      Lawns,  cambrics,  as 
works  in  Scotland,  not  one  of  which  is  more  than    similar  descript ion,  were  made  here  ia  1T<5.  ■ 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  city,  and  more  than  the    continued  to  lie  the  staple   — — -frr 
half  of  the-e  are  in  the  uei-lilxmrhood.     Inmnmua-    introduction  of  cotton,  after  the  Ian 
fry  commenced  on  a  larire  scale  in  (ilasgow.  alniut  ,  American  war.      In  1732,  Mr  Hi      ■-■-  - 
tT.'ii,  and  in  six  years  alter,  sliding  mills  and  forces    merchant,  went  to  llaerlem, 
were  erected.     In  LTtiri,  tiles  were  uuhle  ut  Strath-    life,  brought  homeanexperi 
bimgo,  near  (ilasgow.  and  t went y-eii: lit  years  after-  .  with  two  inkle  looms,  and  c 
wards  a  large  file  manufactory  was  erected  on  the  j  lure  of  tape  in  (ilasgow  ;  and  this  wai 
Mfileudinar  hum.  to  the  north  of  the  city,  where  files  (  factory  of  the  kind  in  HriUia.     For  ■ 
were  made  superior  to  those  nianufactiintl  in  any  ;  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 


other  part  of  ltrit:dn.      Much  of  the  iron  used  in  f  here,  no  goods  but  those  of 
(iia^gow.  is  ei:i].loyei|  in  making  *ttmn  rtisiifs  timl    numufatiiintl.    A  fmrf  nf hnmlkrrrtiirf  rail-" 
iijin-/tin*nt  ot   all  lie^ciiptiiuis.     The  fiiM   idea  of    fimned  of  lim-n  warp,  and  cuttun  weft,  i 
i';e  low  prcsoire  steam  engine  was  conceivetl  here  by    chief  manufacture  in  this  line  ;  bat  ia  17B« 
Amies  Wan,  ;mii1  the  fir>t  model  put  in  f<peration  at  :  a  finer  description,  called  muslins,  becaa  a>- 
'hc   Delft  li-Hi-e,  al  the  Itrooinielnw.      Afier  the  !  The  first  person  who  warped  a  uiislin  wchiP- 
evpiry  of  his  p:.teni.  the  liianniactiire  of  steam  en-  !  was  Mr  .lames  Monteilh  of  this  dtv. 


uines  ciunuieiiced  in  (ilasgow,  ami  increased  rapidly, 
*■!»  ihat  there  an*  now  almve  a  diwn  establisluneiits 
'.'.ii') iu»  on  tin.  Im-i-'i.i  .<.  in*  mi kin^r  machinerr  of 


spinning  mucliiiiery  uf  Ilarwreave  -i 

kid  not  been  long  introduced  into .  I 

(ilasgow  nuuiiifacturers  turned  the* 
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14  proiiosed  to  lie  laid 

i,  which  WmU  iliptiMJ.s- 

:    materially,  hut  from    the 

I-  of  Mr  <  ol'|nllollil.  ,1  ujcfi  I. t' 

it  was  abandoned  as  Impolitic,  bo  early 
cotton  lactones    had    been   erected  at 

Barrhead.  Bflllindalloch.&c.  Shortly  after- 
arge  spinning  fuctiiry  was  erected  at  Lan- 

r  I).  Uale,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  in  which 
Sir  R.  Arkwright  held  a  share.  The 
originally  worked  lij  the,  hand,  but  Mr 
Leliy  of  Glasgow,  at  that  time  residing  at 
uuk  out  a  patent  in  1792  Tor  driving-  it  by 
rhe  progress  of  the  cuil.ai  mmiunicLure  in 
■as  so  rapiil,  that,  in  ITS!),  thirty-nine  fnc- 
1  been  erected,  all  moved  hy  waler  power. 
*r  of  spindles  was  estimated  to  he  31 8,000, 

chiefly  to  merchants  of  this  city.  In  1834, 
t  134  cotton  mills  in  Scotland,  nearly  100 

belonged  to  Glasgow.  In  Lanarkshire 
in  are  seeenty-four  cotton  mills,  two 
id  two  silk  factories,  driven  by  power  cqui- 
kU  to  8914  horses  510  of  which  is  derived 
*  wlieels,  and  the  remainder  from  steam 

la  these  factories  17,949  persons  are  cm- 

be  increase  of  ihci-oiiiui  trade  in  GIiisl'ow. 
tine  ted  from  tlie  following  statements  of 
!a  of  cotton  wool  into  the  Clyde,  for  various 


jne-fifthof  all  ttiR  cotton  imported  into  Bri- 
s  imports  lor  1884,  and  1834,  are  given  by 
J.  As  tlie  quantities  imported  for  Scottish 
ire,  and  as  the  quantity  lor  Glasgow  alone, 
I  least  three- fourths  of  this,  we  may  infer 
ngliie  year  1834,  tint  less  than  71.777  bales 
imed  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  city. 
'S3 1,  the  spinning;  of  Cashmere  yum  has 


Mr  Lewi-  Hoi 
d  up  in  a  cell 
•   kept   worknt 
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in  the  lollnuiiig  year.  Figured  cloth  was  woven  by 
power  aliout  18111,  hy  Mr  Perry  of  Glasgow,  and  at 
a  Inter  period  lappets  were  woven  by  Messrs  Reid. 
Since  tlie  litter  end  uf  1S3-,  tweele.l  cloth  for  furni- 
ture mounting,  coarli  lining,  and  other  purposes,  lias 
been  woven  in  tlie  power  loom,  bj  lli»h  Somuirr- 
ville  &  Sons,  at  their  furtory  mi  the  south  side  of  the 
river  opposite  111*  public  green.  This  rlivUi  is  taken 
from  the  loom  mon-  l»a"i  itnl  in  lecture  and  having 
a  filler  finish,  than  iicili  i.f  itu-  smiiii:  fabric  woven  ill 
tlie  hand-loom  and  passed  through  (he  calender. 
The  invention  of  ihi'  iiiL-eninus  iiiirhjuiism  bj  vhii  ti 
this  is  accomplish' d.  is  due  to  Mr  John  MncBrjde, 
manager  of  the  aboi  i'-nienli"iied  i-i.iUi.hmrnt.  Tam- 
bouring by  machinery,  was  first  effected  in  this  city, 
and  is  still  carried  on  here.  The  tambourine  ma- 
chine was  the  invention  of  Mr  Duiitnii.  Messrs 
Robert  and  Dummi  Wright,  two  brothers,  Invented 
a  machine  in  1831 ,  for  milking  what  [ire  called  buds, 
which,  when  attached  to  the  cloth,  give  it  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  sewed  by  tile  needle 
in  tlie  ordinary  way.  Tlii-se  buds  Br?  sent  from  Glas- 
gow til  all  parts  of  I  lie  kingdom,  and  from  the  beauly 
anil  endless  variety  of  patterns  into  which  they  may  be 
formed,  [J ley  are  at  present  in  great  demand.  With 
tliis  article,  one  woman  "ill  embroider  as  much  cloth 
in  one  day,  as  con  be  dune  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
fifteen. 

An  extensive  VanAJHg  work  was  established  in 
1730,  at  Campvere,  by  Mr  John  Gray.  In  1768, 
Mr  M'flregor  introduced  the  Irish  method  of  blench- 
ing, and,  in  1787,  he  commenced  bleaching  bj  chlo- 
rine liquor,  under  the  direction  uf  .lames  Watt.  This 
is  the  first  place  in  Uritum,  win-re  chlorine  was  em- 
ployed in  bleaching.  In  1799.  Mr  Tennenl.  of  this 
city,  took  out  a  puifnl  for  tin-  inamilaclnre  of  bleach- 
ing powder  or  chloride  of  lime  and  Glasgow  still 
continues  to  he  distinguished  lor  making  tins  iuipor- 
article.  In  1785,  the  dyetPfoflWa  red,  was 
commenced  for  tlie  first  lime  in  Britain,  by  Mr  G. 
Mncintosb,  under  the  ilirei'iinnnl'  M.  I'upillon,  and  the 
-■  ■  portion  of  the  calico  printers  in  Britni 


a  liquor  about  the  s 


1  by 

The  disci  Lui-LrinLi  of 

tlie   tiirinuli f    Ha aila nil    haudker- 

imcnced  in  IbOsi.for  the  first  lime  ill 
isrs  Henry  Mtmtfith  &  Co.  of  Glasgow, 


en- .lames  Hatt  made  his  first  model 
ifiinr;  and  here  the  fir-t  steam  boat 
n  to  ply.      Here  the  inn  mi  fact  ure  of 

t h  ;   llie  machinery  for  tnm- 

)f,  and  the  power  looms  were  first 
i  ,.  ill,  -in  (■[■■■-..  nr  rc'eivr-il  iheir  great- 
its  ;  herculso  tin;  clilnridoof  lane  was 
ireil.  and  here  bandana  ui-i  tors  in;;, 
iug,  and  bleaching  by  chlorine,  were 


s  of  f>r  Clelrmil  furnish 
•  ■  populatiuii  of  Glasgow, 
cs  it  at  J.500;  in  1610, 
in  HftiS,  H.9J8  ;  in  1708, 
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GLASGOW— GLASS. 


The  following  results  rrfir  to  1831  : — 


HuriaU.— Male*, 
Malt*  under  5  year*, 
MulfH  under  l>i  year.*, 
Mulr*  under  la  years, 
Mai*  ■  under  10  year*, 
Male*  uiufcr  30  yearn, 
M*l'»<»,  eiitir:'  imputation, 


kxi^i-t  «f  Mal-s  !•*». 
V.Tol ;  Femiile.s,  2,4>4. 
Eiom  of  Mule*,  217. 
l.»,4«;  Females,  u,«.».v 
Excess  of  Malf*,  i-fu. 
i»-,.-i4!»;  Female*.  27.4.1*.. 
F.Xie-n  of  Mule-,  1.114. 
Ifil.l'lil  Fellule*,  :«,i..;> 
I  xrr**  "»f  Mill**",  hKi. 
1"  ."'.'.l;  IVin-ilrt.,  flll.tll. 
Kxi  •■«*  of  FfiiLilei-*  -'  ?*»J. 
(i.'.'ijlt;  Female-,  7:i,4 111. 
Kxre**  of  Fi-mule*.  1»,".  :i. 
■•."!,7-'4,  Female*,  li^.TOy. 


31   3 

Mil 
1.71 


Kxre**  nt  Female*,  1 4.1*1  H 
'Hie  blrthn,  inrlu.liinr  171  Hilll.orn,  l>t>iii|r  (XN.  nnd  the  pupu. 
Intioii  -.  o2,4'.'b,  there  i-  i-ue  hiith  lor  every  .!»  47-lootii  y i-«»n». 
The  burial*  beunr  .">:s."i,  mid  the  populaliou  212,426,  there  ii 
oue  burial  fur  every  an  4- iinitli  perwin. 

Hie  marriage*  hnuir  ly.'.»,  and  tiie  population  302,436,  ihrr* 
is  <>iie  iiiHrnime  fur  every  Id")  IH-lO'th  p-r«onn. 

The  births  l.emjrtiWiH,;iiid  the  number  oi  marriage*  l '.M  9,  there 
are  3  s7-lui>t-i  b  r  ti»»  to  earh  marriage. 

1  he  children  were  li.ipt  />••!  a*  follow*  :— 
Hy  Clerfr)  meu  ol  the  F»tnMi»oeii  (.hun-ii, 
lly  Do.  Si  ivvioii  (  hurt  Ii, 

liy  l)o.  llvLvi  C'liurrh, 

By  ]>n.  Ho:iiuii  ('.tth'iiir  riiureh     . 

]<y  l>o.  S-i'teh  F.pi-ropalian  !>«.,  Indenen. 

di'nt.t,  Meth'idi'st*,  mid  other  denomination*,  inrlnd. 
iiiK  births  among  i*jpt.»t<,  Nniety  of  iriena*,  Jrw*, 
A:"'.,  .  .  ....         |i*24 

Still-bum,  ....       471 

♦  iM.S 

The  number  of  families  ln-itur  4l,Pt>&.  and  the  population 
tfti  *.*_?».  i  hire  lire  4Hi.  I'Nitii  p.r-on-,  to  rat-h  family. 

I'lie  popillHti'ill   III  l>.il,  «On«i>tei   <>S    |i,.T,Uim|    .N'oti'li.   ?    ,j"<i 
In*h,  v.M  U  1" Ofrli-li,  mill  'J.>'i  Foreuriirr*  -,  ot  whom  |iii,i<2  j  n 
Mint  were  iif  Hie  K-lnMMii'il  (.hoi  ■  h,  t  I  .:£»!»  were  Di*s«'i.t«T*or 
Kpi.-i  oiiiiliiiiii,  mid  'jtV.Mo  Unman  I  iitholic.'. 

IljUjftJtuiJt  rt.— .Mule*—  M.trri'd  Men,  3'',«Vl»   } 

\\  idii»v»T»f  1.7*»l    {33.  i9 

Itrtrheb>rf,  |.t:a7  3 

Fema.e— Widow*,      li.h.l  "1    s  ... 
SpiiMer*,  l,??j  3    '  *'    ' 

Tut  a  I  House  holders,  4i,"ij3 

Authorities. — There  have  lieen  various  ]i  Stork's  of 
Glasgow  published,  but  none  ot'  great  merit.     The 
first  in  point  of  time  is  that  "  by  John  ML' re  alias 
Campbell,"  published  in  1730.     Ml' re  was  «  Clerk 
to  the  Kcgist ration  of  SeUins  and  other  Kviilents  for 
the  district  of  Glasgow,"  und  fioin  "  a  true  effigy  "  of 
him.  which  graces  his  volume,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age  when  he 
>uhli*hcd  it.      The  book  furnMies  abundant  proof 
Kith  of  the  age  and  dotage  of  tiie  author ;  yet  so 
earnest  and  explicit  is  he  in  the  ndiniratiou  of  his 
subject,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  venerating  the  old 
driveller.     A  verbatim  reprint  of  M'l.'re  was  juriY 
lished  in  18:10,  by  Messrs  Macveau  and  Wylie.  to 
which  wen*  ailixed  an  interesting  appendix  and  iHite^. 
••  The  History  of  (ilasgciw,  bv.lolui  (iil»oiif  merchant 
in  Glasgow,"  published  in  1777,  displays  much  ori- 
ginal research,  ami  is  valuable  to  the  local  antiquary. 
•■  The  History  of  Glasgow,  by  Andrew  Itruwn,"  pul>- 
lished  in  two  volumes,  I7!)5t)7,  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it.     "  Denholin's  History  of  Glasgow,"  fiist 
puhli>heil  in  1797,  aiul  several  times  reprinted,  is  a 
rojx  ctable  performance,  as  is  also  *»  Chapman's  Pic- 
ture of  Glasgow/'  of  which  a  third  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1820.     Cleland's   "  Annals  of  Glasgow," 
(IHU>,  t  vols.)  ;  his  "  Rise  and  rrogre^s  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow,"  (L820)  and  other  works  or  modifications 
of  works  on  the  same  subject,  are  all  valuable  in  a 
statistical  point  of  view,  and  ha\e  been  of  much  ser- 
vice to  political  economists  and  others  hi  drawing  de- 
ductions,    of  miniature  accounts  of  Glasgow,  the 
best  is  that  published  in  182(i,   under  the   title  ot' 
'  Glasgow  Delineated,"  a  work  drawn  up  with  care, 
nnd  display  imj  a  ^,MmI  know  led  tie  of  the  subject.   The 
section    ••  Luiuirk shire ,M    in   volume  third  of  Chal- 


I 


merss  'M'aleilonia.'1  must  not  be  overlooked  by 
tho>e  desirous  of  ac'piaiuiiiig  themselves  with  the  ec- 
«j!t  rustical  hLstory  ol Ckusgow. 


GLASS  tioubtlt^s  owes  ilf  origin  tu  i 

informs  us  tliat  Si  don  was  the  fir*  city 

for  its  glass  works,  and  thai  the  naoufi 

was  not  introduced  into  Home  uDtd 

Tihcriu«.     He  further  states,  thai  in 

Nero,  the  art  of  making  vases  ami  cuj 

traiispareut  ulass.  «a»  u.^entrd.     IV 

opiuifiii  tliat  the  Kgyptian^  iamrd  thr  a 

«>st  iK-rfcciioii  ;  and  that  the  gifts*-*  i>r k< 

capital  «it  the  'I  heUiid.  werr-  the  fcrM  r 

tactory  of  this  material.     T  he  Kgy|itk 

to   the   same  autlior.  ]mfunr.e«l  \\w 

o|ienitious  in  gla«s- cutting,  and  manut 

of  glass  of  an  astoni^luug  punty.  vi  »h 

those  called  a/u**ontrs%  supjn>««ni  tu  b» 

with  figures  in  cliautreable  ctdours. 

says  tliat   tiie    ancients,  in   general, 

greater  us4>  of  glass  Uinn  the  mooVrn*. 

ordinary  utensils,  of  which  a  grac  i 

lieen  fouiul  in  Hercuianrum.  me  find  i 

|  unis  constructed  of  il     Snne  \A  the 

.  cuj »s  examined  by  \\  uickelmann.  apr< 

I  lieen  cut  ;  some  tif  the  rur>ed  ornunen 

i  appearance  of  l>eiiig  soldered  to  ihr  < 

i  vessels,  and  bearing  marks  of  the  lap 

I  on  their  facettrs.     The  ancient*  uwd 

1  nient  their  rooiu> ;  for  this  puq«j»r.  t 

it  of  various  colours,  ami  composed  a  s 

;  of  it.     Some  blocks  of  glass,  used  far  ] 

i  have  beeu  found,  of  the   thicktwsa  u 

siieii  brick.      W  inckeluuinn  cit#-«  ttm 

of  mosaic  of  remarkable  beamy  and  dr 

of  them  represented  a  bird  on  a  dark 

ground.     The  colours  of  Uie  bml  wm 

and  various,  and  the  whole  effect  %wt 

artist  hail  nuule  use  of  o|<iqiie  or  iraa 

according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  cam 

not   tiie  least    n*nutrkable  wa«,  that 

ofl'ered  |>recisely  Uie  same  fiirure  waho 

est  difference  in  the  details      A  iot 

which  was  in  the  possess^m  of  Mr  I 

vealed  the  method  in  which  th»   wi 

The  exterior  of  the  ring  was  bii^.  aiul 

napn:«entetl  a  S|»ecies>  tif  ro%e.  o(  dir!« 

exieiifling  the  wliole  cin-uit  of  therm*! 

glasji  nuiy  be  drawn  out  into  an  amaair 

mis  operation  may  be  performed  on  pr 

comjmunded  of  different  colours  and  dm 

•mi's   preserving  the   respective  layer 

drawn.     Caylus  Uiinks  this  was  tiie  ma 

these  works  of  art  were  made.     1  he  i 

remains  uf  the  ancient*,  ia  clasi,  are  lb 

and  casts  of  sculptured  gran,  both 

raised  work,  and  Die  larger  works  in  re 

one  whole  vase  lias  cume  dowa  to  « 

casts  of  intaglios  often  imitate  the  v< 

eut  colours  in  Uie  original.     These  pa* 

served  the  irapreMnnsofDjaUiybfaatiM 

are  lost.     Of  the  larger  works  m  rehef 

some  fragments :  they  served  aa 

walls  of  palaces.     The 

thi«  kin  1  is  the  cameo  described  by  B« 

|ireserve«l  in  the  Vatican :  it  is  aa  obk 

ghiss,  about  eight  indies  by  sis,  repm 

chus  and  Ariadne,  with  two  satyrs.     K 

Uautiful  specimens  of  this  art  are  the  r 

with  figures  in  relief:    they  were  soaseti 

rent,  sometimes  of  liuTerent  cotoon  on  a  < 

and  so  delicately  executed,  that  they  «i 

Im*  distinguished  from  the  Tatea  <«*  sard 

Portland  vase  is  Uie  only  one  of  that  wr 

entire.    It  wus  formerly  called  the  BrelVn 

lielonged  to  the  lierberioi  palace  at  Kosst 

a  foot  high,  and  w  as  at  first  drfcrihrd  at 

(See  Portland  ratr.)  T*he 


t  of  painting  on  gloss.     Sri  a  mbir 
■  article. 

■Mm  were  long  celebrated  for  their 
cture.  France  succeeded  lo  the  pre- 
Brilain  did  not  become  distinguished 
until  about  tile  commencement  of  the 
.urj.  1  In-  llrilisli  platc-das"  company 
led  in  1773,  nt  Ilavenshend,  in  Lunca- 
r  this  time,  all  our  plate  glass  was  ini 
France,   but   we  now    manufacture    il 

Sr  other  nation  in  Bnupa,      The  value 
produce  of  glass  in  Hritaiu,  niiij  be 

■i'^-OOO.OOO  ;  giving  employment  to 
iadivUiiats.  Tlie  excise  laws  relative 
lanufecture,  are  com  plica  ltd  in  the  ex- 
red  under  heavy  penalties,  very  uu- 
i'minentlj  qualified,  lo  check  tlie  im- 
lliis.  highly  useful  branch  of  industry  in 
l      So  injurious    ha*    their   influence 

that,  uotwitli'tniuliri!;  the  very  heavy 
ted  glass,  Urge  quantities  are  brought 
y  from  tlie  continent. 
med  by  the  fusion  of  silicious  matter, 
T-flint,  or  fine  sand,  together  with  sumo 
e  earth,  salt,  or  metallic  oxide.  The 
3(l»ss  will  depend  upon  the  quality  and 
L I  ii-  ingredients  of  whicli  it  js  formed  ; 
nfinite  variety  of  kinds  of  glass  may  he 

?or  coarse  green  glass.  2nd.  ISroud  or 
r  glass.  3rd.  Crown  glass,  or  the  best 
4th.  Plate  glass,  or  glass  of  pure 
'lint-glass  or  glass  of  lead, 
id  properties  of  glass  arc  of  the  highest 
One  of  these  is  that  of  preservint;  its 
ina  considerable  heat,  and  remaining 
y  without  extension.  Its  expansibility 
d  by  heat  anil  cold  than  that  of  any 
MUnce  which  has  been  accurately  ex- 
'     ''    's  especially  tit   tor 


ible  pi 


.Lily,  v 


ted, 


s.  be 


(Tilling  the  process  of  maiiufachiiiiig 
■jicii  -  iif  {"Ins*,  it  w  ill  l>e  necessary  to 
f  jiartienlars.  relative   lo  the  construe- 
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tlie  crown  or  roof  bock  to  tlie  fvil,  rj.re  being  taken 
lo  keep  the  heat  at  first  below  that  point  at  which  the 
alkali  would  volatilize,  and  Ihrnugliotit  below  that 
point  atwbichtlie  Oil  would  be  fused,  giid,  The  work- 
ing furnace  is  that  in  which  the  frit,  placed  in  earthen 
pots  or  crucibles,  is  melted  and  formed  into  glass. 
These  crucibles  are  funned  ol  Stourbridge  clay,  care- 
fully freed  from  impuritm-,  powdered  and  worked 
with  warn  water,  and  steeped  in  a  cistern  until 
brought  to  the  consistence  ol  a  paste.  It  lias  been 
found  nighty  Conducive  to  the  durability  of  these 
crucibles  tolorlnthciu  of  ami-aureol'tlie^loiirbridge 
Clay,  with  the  powder  of  old  crucibles  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  five  pnrts  of  tlie  former  to  ore  ol  the 
latter,  and  this  practice  is  mnr  universally  adopted. 
After  the  crucibles  have  lieen  formed  of  the  required 
shape  and  dimensions.  they  arc  left  in  tile  apartment 
where  they  have  liten  made  for  at  least  a  year,  in 
order  that  they  may  lie  completely  dried,  and  then 
they  are  subjected  lo  the  action  of  a  furnace,  the  heat 
>f  which  is  made  gradually  to  increase  until  the  tem- 
perature lavs  nearly  reached  that  of  the  working  fur- 
The  site  and  shape  of  the  crucible  will  vary 
according  to  the  purpose  tiir  which  it  is  intended. 
1  he  iisiud  dimension*,  ol'  thi'-c  crucibles  is,  depth  JO 
inches,  diameter  at  top  JO,  and  at  liottom  30.  Those 
for  bottle  and  crown  glass  are  open  lit  top.  as  repre- 
sent ediiifig.e.l'lale  I. \ II..  and  a re  made  from  three  lo 
four  inches  in  thickness  j  those  for  Hint  glass,  shown 
inlig.  5,  are  covered  nt  the  lop  and  an-  made  from  two 
to  Uirce  indies  in  thickness.  Twelve  crucible*  »re 
commonly  placed  in  one  furnace  nt  equal  distances 

from  each  other,  round  the  eiri ference  of  the  fur- 

,  each  pot  being  oppo-itt*  to  an  opening  in  tlie 
wall  of  tlie.  furnace  in  order  that  the  crucibles  may  he 
charged  or  discharged  by  ihe  workman  from  without. 
The  working  furnace  is  of  r,  circular  form  externally, 
and  made  to  terminate  in  a  chimney,  the  interior  heuig 
in  arched  dome.  The  lire  on  tlie  grating  at  the  cen- 
re  of  the  furnace  is  supplied  with  air  from  the  vault 
lelow,  and  the  fame  and  hot  air  having  acted  upon 

louse.    Tin]   lulilj  ml  lifMim I  Till    be*    ■        'in 

lie  working  furnaee  .,r  M.  tm  ft  BH  \  '  ■  .  ■  t  I  ro- 
wels e  crucible  furnace,  and  leriniiutini:  in  one  chim- 
iej  by  means  of  Hues,  as  may  be  seen  in  fig  3  Hy 
his  contrivance  the  crucibles  are  brought  nearer  to 
lie  fire,  for  the  area  of  one  of  the-e  small  furnaces  is 
inly  one-fourth  of  tlie  aria  of  the  twelve  crucible 
in  ice.  ulu.e   it-,  c ire u inference  is  only  the  half  ni 


used  in  theworkiu 


>Vhi 


and 

which  will 
i  nil  her  fur- 

,  SO  I II  I' W  I  lilt 


;,  and  ihe  process  of  allowing 
!  is  called  animating.  Unless 
ly  managed,  the  articles  formed 
be  of  no  use  from  their  liability 
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employed,  il  is  combined  with  nltout  :i  tonrtii  l«irt  liy 
measure  of  «,ea  or  river  sand,  (ho  proportion  will  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  tin*  waste.  A  cheap 
mixture  for  this  kind  of  ;:lass  may  Ik*  made  of  coin- 
iiioi)  sand  and  lime,  wiiha  little  blue  clay  ami  sea  silt. 
The  snap  \iiiMc  is  calcined,  being  kept  at  a  red  heal 
for  alum i  3<»  hours,  in  an  iireh  of  the  furnace  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Il  is  then  wilhiirawn  nnil  bruised 
along  with  the  projier  proportion  of  sand,  and  the 
mixture  being  put  into  another  arch  is  calcined  for 
aU>ut  \'l  hours.  The  crucibles  arc  now  filled  with 
this  red  hot  culeined  frit,  which licing  kcjit at  a  great 
In  at  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  glas*.  is  formed  fitted 
for  being  fashioned  into  the  required  forms.  'I  he 
manipulations  of  the  glass  blower  in  fashioning  Ixittlc 
(•lass  into  various  forms,  are  in  general  the  same  as 
those  |>erformcd  by  the  Hint  glass  blower,  which  we 
willdcscrilieafterwards.  Wineand  beer  bottles,  which 
arc  required  to  be  all  of  a  certain  capacity,  an*  blown 
in  moulds,  so  tliat  their  containing  portion  may  be  a* 
nearly  as  |x»siblc  of  the  requisite  si*e.  The  articles 
being  made,  are  carried  to  the  annealing  furnace. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  green  bottle  glass  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  other  kinds  for  vessels  required  to  con- 
tain corrosive  substances  ;  it  is  also  less  fusible  than 
flint  glass,  and  therefore  U'ticr  calculated  for  many 
chemical  pur|x)ses. 

linnit/  is/itxs  is  the  <*oarsest  description  of  window 
glass.  1  his  glass  is  usually  tunned  by  a  mixture  ol 
two  pjirls  by  measure  of  soap-boilers'  waste,  uiif  of 
kelp,  and  one  of  cleaned  sind.  When  these  materi- 
als have  been  calcined  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
the  frit  is  removed,  while  red  hot,  on  iron  shovels, 
to  the  cruc.hles  of  the  working  furnace,  where  licing 
kept  under  the  action  of  a  great  heal  for  twelve 
hours,  it  becomes  fu»ed  and  fit  for  bcini:  Mown. 
The  melted  glass  is  taken  out  of  the  crucible  ujnhi 
the  end  of  an  iron  tul>e  ulxait  live  feet  in  length. 
The  end  of  the  tube  being  heated,  is  dipi  >cd  into  the 
pot,  ami  then  slightly  turned  upon  its  axis,  by  which 
means  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  glass  collects  upon  it. 
The  tul>e  is  then  withdrawn,  and  slum  hi  there  not  l>e 
sufficient,  it  is  exposed  for  a  little  to  the  cold  air. 
until  its  surface  harden,  when  it  is  returned  to  the 
pot,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  glass  taken  on. 
The  workman  then  blows  in  at  tin-  oilier  end  of  the 
tube,  and  the  glass  assumes  the  form  of  a  izlohc  usual  I) 
about  a  foot  in  diameter.*  The  globe  is  then  pre- 
sented to  lite  mouth  of  the  furnace  ;  a  longitudinal 
crack  is  produced  by  touching  it  with  an  iron  lur 
dipped  in  cold  waler  ;  and  on  the  other  end  of  the  tiilie 
being  stop|»cd,  the  expansion  of  the  air  causes  the 
glolie  to  burst  in  its  weakest  pan.  when  it  is  cut 
open  by  a  pair  of  shears  ;  and  being  laid  open  on  a 
flat  iron  table,  forming  a  sheet  of  window  glass, 
which  is  carried  to  tin*  annealing  oven. 

Cou-h,  or  thr  /*■*/  trintiiiw  gfasx,  is  d  i  tie  rent  ly 
formed  by  different  manufacturers.  According  to 
l)r  I  re.  good  crown  glass  may  be  made  of  twenty 
parts  by  weight  of  line  purified  sand,  together  with 
thirty-three  of  the  liesl  ground  kelp  ;  but  the  quality 
m  ill  be  in  a  h  improved  by  the  addition  of  I.',  of  slaked 


*  \  Motion  i»f  an  impr.iri>d  tut*  i«  »1iowd  in  fie.  7.  It  cm. 
»i«N  nil  tin  fUtu  lulu*,  au  inrli  aiiii  hah  in  diamrtrr,  aiel 
intern  inrlii-K  Idii^'.  (>uc  rn  I  uf  tLe  tulic  in  tt»rniindtvd  m 
a  cap  whifli  ma\  1m*  frtrd  nn  to  one  end  of  the  long  irmi 
C.ih>a,  ••'!  wh  •<•!•  otbi-r  ■■in!  itu-  lifimil  jgU.M  i*  luti-d.  Tin-  in- 
ii-rii>r  of  the  ■ui.tll  tutu.*  in  fnniirthtM  with  a  •y\ia\  uprni^;, 
AH  >|iO«ii  in  tin-  li^nir.  winch  ftfru.g  it:t«  npto  a  Miini  air. 
I. tlit  pi«J'»».  ten. tin;*  m  fun  i*  it  In  tlic  i>n it  of  the  tubr,  but 

|in»«t-ntt'il  I  rum mug  on*.   I»v  n    I.»r»h.     1 1   th«*   pi»tmi   be  ' 

pn'^vi  inwrfiiN,  th*-  air  wiilnn  thr  tulw  will  bv  mm. 
prrMi-d.  anil  the  reiniiaite  di-crrr  nf  rx  pan  mom  gireu  to  tin- 
£'***  at  thr  ntlirr  mil.  the  »;riMt  a'lr*<ir;ufol  turn  mmplr 
iii«iiiiii>»"«>t  om««ts  in  thr  mratit  it  afF»ril«  of  rrciiUtiur 
I'..-  ili'prrr  nf  ei|Mn*inn  j*iv<-n  f.>  tin*  £|<ibf  of  ^Um,  and  of 
rvnlt'tnig  blowing  wrb  tuv  lung*  iiiinecess.ry. 


lime.     Very   Mi|«?rior   rrnwii   giavi 
120  |iart>  by  we.ghl  tif   wh.lr  sand 
pearl  ash,  thirty  of  sii!|ieirr.  two 
arsenic,  together  with  a  small  qiianii!' 
the  sind.  after  U*iiij»  tl.i«r»»u.:h;y  «a 
in  a  re\  tTbcrulon  furnace   tor  eigh 
hours,  when  il  is  taken  ■•in  dial  in.n»r 
into  cold  water.     The  njumI  is  then 
kelp  in  a  «tale  of  very  fine  |*i«dcr.  a 
is  curried  to  the  fritting  furnace,  fro 
taken  to  the  crucibles  in  die  vurki 
then*  mixed  with  about  an  eichth  p. 
of  broken  crown  glass,  railed  by  Um- 
The  furnace  is  heated  to  a  very  hi 
the  crucibles  lieintr  supplietl  wiUi  iij* 
alreatly  in  melts  until  the  |«its  ai>- 
thirty  hours  the  whole  is  onivertrtl  t 
The  furnace  lieimr  now  reilucrtl  >u  t 
glass  is  allowed  to  cool  a  little  fur  i 
when  the  crude  matter  on  the  top  of 
skimmed  off.     The  workman  then  dm 
ot  the  iron  ttdie  formerly  sjMiken  of.  o 
glass,  withdrawing  and  reluming  Um 
thrice,  until  he  lias  collected  a  >ufl 
which  for  wimlow  glass  is  usually  ab 
The  tulie  is  now  held  perj*-iMl»ruJaxl 
conds,  with  the  loa«le«l  end  duwn.afirf 
shape  is  given  U»  the  glass,  by  rollinj 
im:i  table,  ami  the  oj»erator.  by  blo«  u, 
causes  the  glass  to  swell  iiu«*  a  j*.ii 
ves<«el.     It  is  again  heated  by  \»*\nc 
the  mouth  of  Uie  furnace,  and  biouc 
end  Ix-inir  pressed  airaiiist  an  iruu  bm 
lM*iug  rejHSitetl  several  tiiui-v  liw   t 
spherical  form.     This  gM>e  is  a^aio 
I uick  opiMisite  the  eml  of  the  nut  pr 
flat  surface,  ami  matle  to  assume  tf«e 
late  spheroid.     It  is  then  held  otrr 
U'ing  in  an  horiioutal  direiinnu  aikt, 
led  the  ( unity,  llie  end  of  which  djti 
oiisly  dipped  in  melted  glass,  is  appii 
•  if  the  flat  side  op|»osite  the  tube.      I 
detached  by  the  application  of  a  J<ie 
lea%  in;^  a  hole  in  the  spheroid  uf  at** 
dnmetiT.     The  glass  is  now  held  to  \ 
funuice.  and  the  tid^e  tun  km  I  on   rt> 
first,  but  irnidu:iliy  inrrttisine  a«  Uie 
!  until  it  at  last  assumes  the  form  ni 
plate  of  from  three  to  four  feet  duunr 
I  in  thickness,  with  the  exi-e|<mn  of" 
i  the  centre  where  the  tube  is  attachrJ. 
j  eye.     The  tube  is  deUichni  by  the  U« 
j  of  wettitl  iron,  ami  a  slight  stroke.  U 
.  Liiil  on  ashes ;  it  is  then  conveyed 
ing  furnace.      The  crown  el&s*  boa 

Flint  t;ltu**  or  rrytttii.     Powdered 
,  merly  employetl  in  the  manutacture  *i 
glass  ;  but  fmm  its  great  expense,  f 
.  has  for  many  years  been  substituted. 
[  it  to  lie  commonly  composed  of  pur 
in*)  |Nirts  of  litharge,  or.  what  ii  hi 
,  sixty  ports,  and  of  purified  pearl  tall.  I 
;  order  to  correct  the  green  odour  c*v*n 
in i n  which  the  sand  contain*,  a  *maii  <pi 
oxide  of  manganese,  with  a  little  ar*ei 
ami  sometimes  a  little  nitre  i*  employed  i 
turn.  Tlu>  Kind  is  thoroughly  washed,  t 
and  afterwards  pas<e«l  through  a  RBe<a 
fifty  passes  in  the  inch.     1  he  material! 
glass  is  to  be  formed  are  now  until 
]M)uudcd,  ami  without  being  finttrU.  » 
carried  to  the  crucibles  of  the  wxrkifc- 
crucibles  having  lieen  previously  arm 
•hiat ;  and  as  Uie  mixture  fu>e>. 


tntsmust  beaildcd  to  fill  Ihe  crucible.  The  furnace. 
elrpt  ■(  a  "<<j  hiirh  t«-iu|ieni<ure;  and  the  whole 
of  die  materials  tie iiig  fuscii.  n  white  seimi  collects 
opm  Ifie  tiif,  called  glass  call  or  sandever,  which 
■M  br  removed  as  it  forms,  and  it  useful  to  re- 
lirn  uf  mrtsts  as  n  flux.  Another  kind  of  sand 
»«  u  fuuncl  in  tln>  crucibles  after  the  gins* 
hu  brvn  withdrawn.  When  the  glass  becomes 
transjoenit,  in  order  lu  render  [lie  glass  work- 
able ii"-  i*  tvij-itvii.  mi-'-  uf  [lie  1  ii:-i  ■:-«■■  -  is  dim  in. 
■feed  until  iJir  gluts  becuinrs  a  tenacious  mats,  so 
thai  it  dibj  be  drawn  nut  into  a  filamentous  tlirend. 
The  bringing  of  llie  glass  to  tint  slntc  from  Ihe  first 
duugiii;  of  ihccruclbles  occupii-s  about  (wo  days 
'I  be  iron  lube  is  now  hut  into  the  cruuible,  null  tlir 
trnulrtd  quantity  of  glass  irfLeii  out  upon  its  cud. 
Tie  tube  is  then  held  |ierpendiculurly  with  tile 
loaded  end  nearest  liie  ground,  and  ludd  fur  a  few 
■Month,  to  that  llie  Elnss  extends  beyond  the  end  of 
the tube.  after  which  ft  is  rolled  into*  cylindrical  form 
«a»  smooUi  iron  table  culled  the  merver.  The  work- 
's the  glass  tbe  form  of  a  hoi  Jaw  globe  bj 


«  anil  I  [he  glolie  ben  nine  nl'  the  required  thinness. 
T tie  globe  ma;  In-  eluiigntrd  by  dexterously  whirling 
k  In  (he  air.       I  In-  pinny  formerly  described  is  now 


of  cold  welted 
trout  suvike.  1  be  workman  now  heals  the  glass  on 
Ibt  uuDty.  and  s in irnr  duwn  upon  u  chair  with 
■uuli  ann».  In-  lays  the  punty  umai  them  in  on  hori- 
aMal  directum,  and  rolling  llie  puuty  Willi  his  left 
hand  hackwsnl;  niui  I'urn'iirils,  he  gives  the  gloss  a 
noiorr   luotloii.   while   with    an    instrument    in    his 


J«  enlarges  o 

■  e*tl,  until  it  assumes  uie  reijun 
■wknuui  is  also  provided  with  a 
«tle  of  inches,  and  a  pair  of  cotii|i 
My  model  the  material  with  the  ; 
ad  if  Hie  vessel  lie  complex  in  lu. 

It*  snide    is   then    detached    If 

rfanjofllieEm\de.^mr'en,u'i.i:i 

lina  is  performed  by  nutting  lu  ueil 

a»  made  of  ifm,  other" of  stone."a 
The  operation  is  commenced  lit  the 
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pictures,  and  railed  liriiisli  sheet  I'lnss,  The  materi- 
al being  prejiared  us  described  in  crown  glass  iubiiii- 
fucturc,  Ihe  wurkuiau  ci.llcci.  the  ruetnl  oul  of  Ihe 
crucible  oil  the  end  ..f  hi-  lulie.  tie  p lines  ll  horimn- 
lully  upon  a  block  of  wiKirj,  formed  sntliat  by  turning 
llie  lube,  the  gloss  is  made  tn  assume  a  cylindrical 
form    while   the   ntteudanL   by   tuciins   of  n   wetted 

sponge  throws  a  fine  sire if  water  ii|mu  the  block. 

This  Ocingdoiie,  the  workman  by  blowing  into  the 
tube,  ond  stilt  continuing  to  turn  it,  increase.!  it« 
diameter  to  about  ten  inches,  unit  then  by  re-lieutlng 
it,  ii  nil  swinging  it  it)  [lie  air,  he  also  increases  its 
igth   Ut  about  forty   inches.      Its  end   being  now 


lulie  on  its  axis,  the  cud  expands,  and  ihe  cylinder's 
side  becomes  straight.  The  glass  is  now  separated 
from  tbe  till*,  and  tiring  u] lowed  to  rooi  a  little  is 
split  lengthwise  by  drawing  a  red  bol  iron  rod  along 
its  inner  surfiice.  The  cylinder  is  now  placed  ill  n 
highly  heated  furnace,  u|-nl  n  HinoutlJ  stone,  wilh  ill 
split  aide  upmost,  and  full-  mil  by  its  own  weight  into 
a  Bat  plaleor  sheet,  which  being  rubbed  smooth  with 
B  piece  of  chnrred  wood  is  carried  to  the  annealing 
funioce.      In  crown  glass,  made  in  thecom 


maili!  of  1800  si]nore  inches  in  nreii. 

The  con  i  posi  Lion  of  plate  ulu-s  lonimnidy  so  called, 
is  stated  by  Parkes  lo  be  linn  sand.  T20 lbs., alkaline 
salt  containing  40  per  cent,  of  soda  450,  slaked 
lime  sifted  60,  saltpetre  £*,  and  broken  glass  42b; 
a  mixture  calculated  to  make  1*00  Jbs.  of  plate 
glass.  Anal  her  gon'l  composition  lias  Wen  slated  to 
be.  white  sand  300  lbs.,  soda  KM,  Jime  30,  oxide 
of  manganese  £,  oxide  of  colndl  3  ounces,  anil 
fragments  nf  glass  equal  to  the  weight  of  sand,  'llie 
are  intimately  mixed. 


■i  ah- 


and  fritted  fur  about  six   I ■s,  uiul   brfure  the  p 

ress  is  (inisbed.tlie  nilurin^ridiiiit-urc  added      The 
large  crucibles  in  llie  workinu  liirnnceare  now  filled, 

Sibie  beat,  when  the  materiuis   in  lie  large  crucibles 


11  Jien 


,lt,(,. 


ai   finet  lubstance    i 


u.  ili.u  its   weft   M   t,.e  nH«ng  table  cleane-J. 

ilile  has  ribs  ol  ineial  alnn-  llie   sides  of  depth 

lo  the  intended   thickness  nf  the   plate,  and  a 

rni-j-  rill  is   plaieil   at   the   fnrllier   end   of  lllo 

llie  contents  of  the  crucible  are  now  poured 

I".',  i  i'.-  .  .  -~t- <miliii:t 


a>kenZ,' 

" L'~    ' 

Bla.,   «...,  il. 

T*"*^  iu 

%?**?* 

S^^™ 

tlieinsi.ie  mi. 

i^*«l*,„,i«,  b  »»i. 

^lass,  and  used   for 

'I in ni ii i'im  uf  I  lie  priHT-s.  \lr  I'u ikes  observes, 
the  variely  nf  culoiir"  w  Inch  tin-  plate  exhibits 
liulely  after  Ihe  roller  has  passed  over  it,  renders 
i  opi  c.ilion,  l.ii'  mure  splendid  and  uilcivslinjr 
in  n.  II  lie  described."  11  hen  the  plnte  has  set, 
ned,  and  should  any  bubbles  or  flaws  no- 
il i-  divided  by  culling  Lliniiioli  ihcin.and  when 
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fc  now  withdrawn,  and  squared  upon  tin*  •■«!*:<  <•  1>J 
being  cut  with  a  rough  diamond.  ;iml  tlien  chipfied 
on  tin*  under  side.  The  plate  i*  now  cemented  by 
mt*aii>  of  I'aris  plaster,  to  n  Ixiard.iiud  laitl  horizon- 
tally with  its  face  ii|i|>ci-iuci>t.  when  another  plate 
similarly  fixed  is  invtrlcd  over  it.  <i  round  fluil  and 
water  is  placed  between  tlieni.  nml  tin*  upper  plate 
l»  ing  se.  in  motion  by  machinery,  the  mi  dares  of 
IniiIi  plates  nrc  ground  plane.  Hie  sides  arc  now 
reversed,  and  in  like  manner  ground  with  the  flint 
jK>wderr  gn»ai  enre  lieing  taken  tliut  the  plates  lie 
made  uniformly  thick  throughout.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  repeated  with  emery  of  successive  degrees  of 
fineness,  after  which  the  plates  are  examined,  and 
the  flaws  cut  l!  rough,  forming  the  sheet  into  smaller 
plates.  The  polishing  is  then  commenced,  which  is 
effected  by  rubbing  the  plate  with  a  cushion  made 
of  sin  ed  woollen  cloth  sine;,  red  with  wetted  crocus, 
or  brown-red  oxide  of  iron. 

J  hups  uf  (Has*,  which  have  been  let  fall,  while 
melted,  into  water,  commonly  called  prince  Rtf/urf* 
drops,  assume  the  form  of  an  oval  body,  terminating 
in  a  long  slender  stem.  '1  hey  are  also  called  nhnat 
tears,  'lhe  large  part  may  be  struck  with  a  hammer, 
or  tiled,  without  breaking,  but  if  the  stem  is  broken, 
the  whole  flies  to  pieces. 

titan*  Thread*.  The  great  ductility  of  glass  en- 
ables  it  to  lie  drawn  into  the  lnw-a  thread*.  A  piece 
of  "las*  is  held  over  the  flam*-  of  a  lamp,  c.iuil  it  !*•- 
comes  soft :  a  hook  i*  then  fix  id  into  it.  and  ir  is 
drawn  out  into  a  thread.  The  hook  being  fixed  in 
the  circumference  of  a  small  revolving  cv  Under,  the 
gla^s.  thread  is  wound  round  the  cj  liuder.  Keuumur 
succeeded  in  obtaining  these  threads  ns  fine  as  a 
spider's  web. 

(if'tss  /I'ftnloirs.  The  mode  of  preparing  glass 
was  known  Ion-  before  it  was  thought  of  making 
windows  ot  it.  Houses  in  Oriental  countries  had 
commonly  no  windows  upon  the  front,  and  towards 
the  court  yard  they  were  provided  with  curtains  or  a 
movable  trellis-work  ;  uud,  in  w  iiifr.  they  were  cov- 
ered with  oded  paper.  The  Chinc-e  made  t;»e.  for 
windows,  of  a  very  fine  cloth,  covered  with  a  shining 
varnish  ;  and,  afterwards  of  split  oyster  shcl;s. 
They  had  also  the  art  of  working  oik  the  bonis  of 
animals  into  large  and  liiiu  plates,  with  which  ihey 
covered  their  windows.  In  Home,  the  fapis  rprru- 
hri*  supplied  tin*  place  of  glass,  and,  from  the  ile 
script  ion,  seems  to  have  been  nothing  bat  thin 
leaves  of  talc.  Kich  people  had  the  windows  or 
openings  in  their  liaihs  Llied  wiih  thin  plates  of 
a::ale  or  marble.  It  was  hasidy  concluded  that 
gl.iss  was  used  fur  windows  in  the  tune  of  Titus, 
because  fragments  of  glass  plates  have  h-'eu  found 
at  1'oinpeii.  which  town  was  destroyed  in  his  reign  ; 
but  the  fir>l  certain  information  of  this  mode  of 
using  t:lass  is  to  Im-  found  in  (iregory  of 'J'ours.  who 
speaks  ot  the  churches  liuving  windows  of  coloured 
glass  in  the  fourth  century  after  Chrisi.  that  is,  in  the 
reign  of  Coustautine  the  (treat,  when  they  were  to 
l»e  s«eu  in  the  church  of  St  Paolo  I'uori  le  Mum.  In 
France,  talc  or  isinglass,  wh'ue  horn,  paper  soaked 
in  oil,  and  thin  shaved  leather  were  used  instead  of 
glass.  The  oldest  glass  windows  at  present  existing 
arc  of  th"  twelfth  century,  and  are  in  the  church  of  St 
l':nis  :  they  appear  to  Imvc  been  preserved  as  part 
ofshcold  cliiiri-h  which  was  erected  before  the  year 
II  i<\  by  the  abbot  Sugar,  a  favourite  of  Louis  led  n»s. 
Sugar  had  sapphires  pounded  up  and  mixed  with  the 
glass,  to  givi-  ii  a  hi ue  colour.  .V.neus  Sylvius 
accounted  it  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
gpleud'.Mir  which  he  met  in  Vienna,  in  M.Vt,  that 
mo  t  of  the  houses  had  glass  window*.  Kelibien 
s.ivs  that  .in  his  time  (1600),  round  gliss  disks  were 
m-;    in  the  windows  in   Italy.     In   Fiance,  on  lhe 


other  hand,  tbrrr  were  glass  wmdo 
churches,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  : 
were  hut  few  in  dwt*ll<ng  hoiisrv 

/fV/i^jr,  I'nwfiHi!  on.  'I  hit  art  i 
known  to  the  ancient*,  as  M  cri  <*•'.!  atn 
in  in  |<ts».agt-s  in  >eueca  and  Vopr^rii* 
some  |»ersiiiis  consider  the  f.tti  t-*tahLm 
of  art,  descrilNil  in  Htioi'.arotti*  Mir* 
Mime  fragments  of  iiiu-it-nt  Va»**  i 
Fainted  glass  wu*  much  iwsl.  formerly 
windows  in  churches,  end  oiht-r  pil 
ami  in  uiiisoti  with  (he  whole  »*. 
churches,  throws  a  gloomy  *hailr  oi 
interior.  Speth  distinguishes  brtwr* 
on  glass,  or  glasvenamel.  aiid  two  m 
the  art  ;  one  |«ainting  upon,  or  rntln-r 
which  is  not  perfectly  traiis|«irriit  ;  ; 
which  require*,  transparent  gi<*.  but  t 
of  coloured  varnishes,  as  lacker,  v 
which  do  not  resist  moisture.  I'am 
pn>|>erly  so  called,  had  its  origin  in 
1  tury.  alioiit  the  time  of  the  f.r*l  «|«srun 
I  The  more  extensive  know  iedgf,  a«  « 
(  coloured  glass,  was  communicated  !r 
Knglaihi ;  uud  from  tlietice.  ill  the  r 
by  means  of  niissiunarie«,  to  (iern .any 
and,  in  the  ninth  century,  was  mrr.e* 
Although  the  Italians  iwd  jsiinted  c- 
work,  yet  they  iip|iear  iim*  to  lu%r 
church  windows  1*  lore  tlw  ei^ht  c»-nii 
umloiibted  traces  of  it  in  Hav.  na  to 
of  the  tenth  century.  'I  h«  re  was  a 
TegiTii-siv.  nejir  .\Iunich.  In  litre* 
the  iuiit.'tion  of  the  Im**1  pir-ces  uf  m 
paintings  upon  glass  was  o>inniencr>L 
rivetl  great  advantages,  at  the  end  ** 
century,  from  the  important  invm. 
j'ainting,  or  the  art  of  f';Xing  the  iii^'j 
glas>.  The  art  flourishetl  imM  ihiruij 
and  sixteenth  centurirs.  Fmucr.  h- 
NeiherlaniN  bon^te*!  f.r»tia>  nr:  la- 
ment, as  Meiiriit.  Monier  id'  Hios.  lx.- 
pi-i.becke.  Ill  ifcnuniiT,  Durer  c'-*"* 
the  sitnir  art.  It  diclineil  in  thf  «* 
tury, and.  yielding  to  tl.e  ton  p  of  f.i- 
to  Im>  Inard  of  in  the  eigh:i*<  i.th.  I:  w 
carried  on  in  Finland,  by  fi-rr  .-it  a. 
reign  of  .laim-'i  I.,  a  m-Imn-I  u  »s  !".■  j 
llieriandt  r,  Mernh.  de  I.ing**,  «hn  ua 
as  the  faliicr  of  mo  h  rn  pa-nt  ug  uj-  . 
school  has  coniiiiiit-d  to  t'tis  iL-t.  II 
arti-ts  in  the  seventf-cn'h  nn>i  eighl^t 
who  gaiiuil  rc]-u:at:>>u  by  their  pa: nun 
as  r.giu'iiu  ff  Hirmiuglan.  H«ii|jait* 
of  Kufsti  in.  in  the  1  xnn  ,'who  d  t-d  IT 
couteui{(»r.iry  JoutVroy,  who  pa.n:»tL 
London.  tliere»urre«ti«Hi  of  ihr>avM^r 
bilge  acipiired  by  exj-4Tiei:cp  rat  l*< 
practice  uf  the  art  was  v»-ry  iimitoL  T 
lerred  fnun  *ome  treat i*i«*  wi-it^h  ar*  n 
Art  of  I'aiiitiig  up<iii  (ila**.  Int^rf 
iijmiii  glass  was  revived  iuthcniiirirerv 
S.  Fniiik,  of  Xiirembiirg.  f.r*t  atlrnrptf 
to  its  pn»|>er  rank.  Up  ha*  N«rti  i  irploy 
on  glass  at  the  royal  |>mt*e,wiin  nwnu£ 
inch.  The  royal  cabinet  of  metlal*  pH 
of  Christ  by  him.  and  lhe  rhaj^l  a  ? 
was  made  in  iiuitatii»n  of  Pun-r't  «aiali 
Sj'eth's  pnjMT  in  lie  Knn*tMatt.  or  Jos 
ls20.  No.  ^7.)  'I  he  works  in  painted  t 
at  Ib'rlin  uud  Vienna,  are  not  cmnja.i 
In  the  castle  of  Marienburg.  hi  Ttv»» 
built,  ore  some  jwintings  npong«»,«^ 
I  e  comjiared  to  the  ancient  ffmiawrx 

fi/itsx  is  a  cumiuoii  term  lo  tlrMcrrU 
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XirMfUu  is  a  telescope  mail*  for  viewing  objects 
tialf-huur  ghut,  frequently  called  sw(eA  glass.  Is 

auto  May  me  deck.    Tojft^dr  nwaf  the  glass. 

li  Da  turn  it  Wfore  the  sand  tins  ipiite  run  unt,  am) 
tiwrby  gaming  a  few  minutes  each  half  dour,  lo 
Oak*  the  watch  (<>o  short.  Glass  is  uied  in  theplu- 
rtlw  tlnuiii>  the  duration  of  a  naval  action;  as, 
■  farj  (might  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  <kree  gtasics,'' 
(not  U.  an  hour  and  a  half 

liLA  IZ;  a  county  and  circle  in  t lie  Prussian  goveru- 
■an  of  Kreslau.  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
"w  <tnl  la  fertile,  atirl  the  uir  salubrious,  anil  there 
jrrwvrr.il  mineral  -print;*  at  Ludowa,  Neurode.anil 
Rein-ru;  30(1  square  mil«.  with  til, 100  iiiliobitants. 
The  SffrUrr  (late  fields),  which  are  always  under 
•■»»*.  which  never  fri-io--.  and  never  increases  nor 
onHaUMM.  are  SUO0  bet  high.    The  capital  of  tbe 

Ulati,  an  important  fortress,  which  was  besieged 
la  1TIS,  I'j't.  and  1807.  To  the  fi.nuer  county  of 
I.L.i.  1*1. .11-1,1  also  ihriiivleollliihelschwBrdt,  S07 
wjmre  auJn.  with  3.MKX)  iiiliulih.niis,  in  which  are 
Lanirck.  containing  warm  baths,  and  Niederlange- 
•au.  c.*u.v  id  ng  acidulous  springs.     Top.  above  8000. 

GL.AljRr.lt. .kins  lloeoi.rit,  a  physician  or  Am- 
«nd*»,  wlio  died  in  1MB,  at  a  very  advanced  age 
1U  has  rendered  important  service*  in  chemistry, 
■otwtlhitaiiding  his  dream-  of  the  transmutation  of 

annrd  construction  of  furuai-^-i,  for  facilitating  many 
rtasanou'  phrases,  for  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
faming  nitric  acid  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
■aloe  wit  (tin-  sulpliotc  ill"  soda],  which  lias  been 
Mined  from  him.  and  which  he  discovered  neciden- 
Mly  in  ciimmou  salt,  as  he  was  obtaining  from  it 
the  faming  muriatic  und.liy  di-l  illation  with  mil- 
Thnric  acid.     Astonished  at  finding  a  crystallised 


GLAZING.  To  prevent  the  penetration  of  fluids, 
it  i-  neivs-ury  that  earthen  les-els  should  be  glazed, 
or  covered  with  a  vit  re  wis  coaling.  The  materials 
of  common  glow  would  afford  the  most  perfect  glaa- 
ing  to  crockery  ware,  »  ere  it  not  that  the  ratio  of  its 
expansion  and  contraction  is  not  the  same  with  that 
of  the  clay;  so  that  a  glazing  of  this  sort  is  liable  in 
crocks  and  Assure-,  when  exposed  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature. A  mixture  ,ifci|ii,i[  part- of  "xideof  lead 
ami  ground  Hints  is  found  to  be  a  durable  glaze  for 
the  common  creani-ciluuied  ware,  and  is  generally 
used  for  that  purpose.  These  materials  are  first 
ground  to  an  extremely  fine  ponder,  and  mixed  with 
water  to  form  a  thin  liquid.  The  ware  is  dipped  into 
tiiis  fluid  and  drawn  out.  The  moisture  is  soon  ab- 
sorbed by  the  clny,  leaving  the  glaring  particles  upon 
the  surface.  These  are  after* ards  melted  by  th« 
heat  of  the  kiln,  and  constitute  n  tin  ifurm  and  durable 
vitreous  cimting.  The  English  nnd  French  manu- 
facturers find  It  necessary  to  hnrdeti  their  vessels  by 
lieat,  or  bring  them  to  the  state  of  biscuit,  before 
they  are  glnied ;  hot  the  composition   U«d   by  the 


Chinese  resists  water. aficr  it  linn  been  oi 


V.  Itllinll    ll'im;'.         I  III-  IHfS  lll'ili   a 

in  the  economy  of  fuel. 

Painters  call  elating  the  laying  a 
lour  over  B) i'  a  diilerent  lint. 

GLEDITSCH,  Jou>  TiirorntLUS.  professor  of 
natural  history  and  botany,  and  meinlier  of  tile 
academy  of  science-  at  Herlin.  was  born  at  Leip»ie, 
February  5,  1714,  He  died  at  Berlin,  October.  I'M, 
where,  after  having  liied  ami  laboured  in  miniy other 

G  laces,  he  was  superintendent  of  ihe  botanic  garden. 
!e  was  a  very  scientific  Um.ni.t.  and  was  the  first  to 
prudnce  a  scientific  urnoiyeuieut  of  forest  trees. 
Several  very  esteemed  works  were  first  published 
after  his  death,  by  hi-  son  in-law  Cerhard,  at  llerlin. 
Among  the  best  are  hi-  ininh,£«s  I'taatarum  (of  the 
Zielhen  garden  at  TrebniU).  his  I 'uaitderotio  Epi- 
tmtOM  S'.e-e.S^.'1-i*  in  Liau-ri Syitema  P(-mlaram, 


ftaric  acd  ill 
tge,  six-sided 


ledge  of  Fore-Is  ( 
Sln-liiim  tlt-r  Fvrstti-i 
relical     Hi-lory    of 


kra  water,  nnd  i.rni.-.ualli   ai  Ik*  bra*  -ill  tearksu/ 

Umameb^-.J   1*2  gi3t  h  .^,,,,.1  ,«.!,■  ,„  ,!,<- 
•rioter,  and  -eems  nut  to  esi-t  in  -olniiou  in  the  -en 

•Wer.  b«t  lo  be  forme,!  hv  the  umiu.il  ilei-mnposi. 
»*oo  of  tlie  -.ihcioiK  of  -nlplntv  .if  mnL'iie-ia  and 
dtkride  of  sulium  at  a  ('reeling  t.in|HraLure.  In 
y»,  during  the  extreme  culd  w.-nther.  n  crystalline 
Jeposii.  eoii-istiiii;  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda,  is 
fca-med  in  the  pickle  vat.s,  "hii-t,  at  LiTiiperatures 
■4*OTe  freeiiii!.'.  iki  other  suits  are  obtniueil  from  the 
— '—  t  menstruum,  except  mnriiite  of  soda,  sulphate 
«  B»gnesia,  hyiins'lilin.iic,  ul"  uin.-ue-ia  ami  lime, 
fcg-I  but  no  sulphate  of  soda.  '1  tint  crystalline  ile- 
Ppa™  is  taken  out  with  iron  rake-,  luring  siniinm's 
i,l  is  jiiinliril,  for  -ale.  Ijy  erystul- 

•*i«i;  tile  be-t  formed  i  rv -Lil-  are leiinitS  dried 

rJsotl  in  their  impure -tale. 

CLAL'Cl'S  ;   a  fi-hcriuaii  nt"  Aiitlieilon  in  Hiroiia, 

I   among    the   national    deities  of 

.    lefore  the   lime  (if  -K-elivlu-,  and 

■!■"».  as  a  gin)  of  the  sen,  the  power  of  prophecy 

' '"" '    "    '    Apollotiius  makes  him  render  orac I e- 


■O   Ur.\, 


,.,) 


i-icttv.,!. 


\ll-,,„;  :,,!„<;',■„  ",n  11,-z',',;;  ■<*(  IM.;,„h:  :„ul  .IWimiiI. 
His  dis.iriatiou- arc  to  lie  found  partly  ill  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Friend-,  of  Natural  fli-iury.at  Berlin,  in 
the  Aniial.  olthe  ll.rlin  Academy,  and  in  the  Vnrie- 
lie-  :M,i,l.-:k"'''"'i.'k>->»,">"i  Martini,  as  well  as  many 
- .i .il..':i:.-  Ix.Li.iiic  iaialo[;iies.  He  al-o  [inlili-lied  the 
.,r;:i:l  eilili.ui  nf  the  I'h, I; ..-.;,',„(  fo/aniea  of  Lill- 
iweus.  The  F.usii-h  cminiih:-:  Ciitesliy  has ,  in  honour 
ul'  him.  i;ii  en  tin:  name  lilnlilsin  to  mi  exotic  plant, 

til.KK.  ill  music  :  a  vocal  composition  in  three  or 
more  parts,  generally  cuu-i-ting  of  more  tliali  one 
nuiveinenl,  the  subject  of  "hit  h  may  lie  either  gay, 
lender  or  grave,  luivliiiii.ihan,  amatory  or  pathetic. 

(il.KltJHKN.  Ehskm-,  according  to  some,  I.  on  is, 
count,  sprang  from  a  i-eh'liinle.l  Cernitiu  family  now 
extinct,  went  una  crusade  tu  Palestine,  fought  against 
and  was  taken  pri-oner  by  the  Turks,  rliie  follow- 
lug  story  is  related  of  him,  for  the  truth  of  which  we 
will  not  vouch.  One  day,  as  the  unfortunate  man 
was  at  work  on  the  road,  the  sultan's  ilaughter  saw 
him,  Mid,  moved   by   pity  and   love,  offered  him  his 
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freedom,  if  lie  would  fly  with  her  and  make  lier  his 
wife.  In  vain  did  lie  plead  to  her,  Unit  lie  had  a  wife 
aihl  children  nt  home.  1  he  princess,  used  only  to 
ihe  customs  of  her  own  country,  saw  no  obstacle  in 
that.  They  escaped,  and  arrived  by  sen  at  Venice. 
Tlie  count  here  learned  that  his  wife  and  children 
were  yet  living,  and  anxiously  awaiting  his  relum. 
lie  liastencd  to  Koine,  ami,  after  his  sultana  was 
lm}>tiu'<L,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  pope  to 
keep  both  his  wives,  with  whom  he  lived  thenceforth 
in  liappiuess  ;  ami  his  first  wife  luid  the  generosity 
to  divide  her  husbands  love  with  her,  without  whose 
help  she  would  never  again  have  seen  his  tiice.  The 
count's  monument,  upon  which  he  was  represented 
with  both  his  wives,  was  formerly  to  lie  seen  in  the 
Benedictine  church  upon  the  Petersburg  at  Krfurt, 
ami  is  now  at  (ioiha. 

GLKLM,  John  hili.am  Lons,  boni  at  Rnnsleben, 
a  small  town  in  the  principality  of  I lalberstmlt,  April 
2.  1719,  died  February  18,  1803,  at  Haiberstadt, 
where  he  was  secretary  to  the  cathedral  chapter,  and 
at  the  same  lime  canon  of  the  chapter  of  \\  aldeck. 
He  lost  his  father  wlien  young,  his  poem  on  the  death 
of  whom  shows  the  early  development  of  his  poeti- 
cal talent.  In  1 738,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Halle,  after  liavim;  been  maintained  up  to  tliat  time 
by  charitable  persons.  Vt  was  one  of  his  fellow 
students  and  friends;  both  took  the  Itomau  and 
Greek  poets  as  their  models.  In  174'\  Gleim  left 
the  university,  and.  after  some  time,  became  secre- 
tary to  prince  William,  son  of  the  manrrave  of  Br.in- 
deiibur^-Schwedt.  At  this  period,  he  made  the 
lU'ipuiiutauce  of  Klei^t.  another  German  poet,  and 
liecame  his  intimate  friend  ;  the  two  poets  are  men- 
turned  in  (ienuun  literatiu-e  like  two  brothers.  With 
SuUor,  Uamler.  Gruun.  &c,  they  joined  the  party  of 
ItoMiier  auaiiist  that  o(  GoUM'hed.  Ihe  secoiul 
Silesiun  war,  in  1744.  separated  the  two  friends;  and 
Gleim.  aher  many  vicissitudes  of  foruine,  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  ihe  cuthedral  cliapler  of  Haiberstadt, 
in  17  47.  lileiin's  element  was  friemMiip.  He 
coiTe*poiiilt«d  with  ail  the  principal  wiLs  in  Germany, 
and  enjoyed  the  a  Art  ion  of  all.  Hi<  correspoikleiice 
is  therefore,  verv  interesting.  Cileini  was  never 
married.  Hi"  niece,  S>phia  Dorothea  Gleim,  whom 
he  has  frequently  muijj,  uuderthename  ofGleminde, 
kept  his  house.  Me  acquired  the  greatest  reputation 
by  his  martial  sings,  which  appeared  umler  the  name 
uud  in  tiie  cluiracter  of  an  old  grenadier,  at  the  time 
when  Frederic  the  Great  tilled  all  Kurope  with  the 
fame  of  his  achievements.  Two  years  U'fore  his 
death,  he  became  blind.  Klojistock  wrote  an  ode 
to  his  memory.  He  was  buried  in  his  garden,  in 
HiillicrMadi,  and.  according  (o  his  last  will,  some 
simple  urns,  with  the  names  of  his  friends  who  died 
before  him.  ait*  arranged  around  his  own.  His  works 
have  been  published  ;  Gleim's  Stint mttivhv  ll'erke^ 
rrstr  Oripinitlauxgtil/*  tins  tie*  Dirhteru  HtiHtUchriftVH 
i/f/reA  //'.  K»rfr ;  7  small  vols.  (Haiberstadt,  1811 
— 1:{).     Korte  has  also  written  his  life. 

G I  ,l\\  1 M  i  W  Kit,  Owkn,  wlio  lias  lieen  sometimes 
called  the  Wallace  of  flair*.  The  precise  date  of 
his  birth,  is  uncertain,  some  fixing  it  in  1349,  others 
in  i:t.'»l.  The  place  of  his  nativity  was  Trefgarn.  in 
Pembrokeshire,  where  he  was  born  of  KUen,  a  lineal 
drsct  ndent  from  Cat  luirinc.  ilaughlcr  ami  heiress  to 
Idewell\u,  last  prince  of  Wales.  Al  at  early  aire, 
he  was  -.eat  to  London  tor  education,  ami.  entering 
himself  nt  one  of  the  inns  of  court  studied  for  the 
Kii<*lish  Kir.  but  relinquished  the  profession  on  being 
appointed  wttigrr  to  Kiehard  II.  JoloGoch.  a  cu«- 
teuipiirary  ban  I.  give*  a  splendid  oVvription  of  his 
family  mansion,  or  rather  palace ;  and,  indeed,  he 
appears  at  tiiis  time  to  have  exercised  considerable 
friiilal  influence,  carrying  on.  with  irreai  spirit,  a  con- 
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lest  of  some  duration  with  Urging.  lord  tiny 

Huthyn,   respecting  an   estate  called   Ow 

which  he  was.  for  a  time,  turreWul ;  bat 

de] position  of  lus  royal  patron,  by  Henry  of 

broke,  hLs  old  antagonist  look  advantage  of  n* 

settled  state  of  the  country  to  reisrw  ho 

Nor  ilid  his  evil  practices  end  lw»  :  fur  Grey 

charged  with  the  delivery  of  a 

from  the  new  kine,  to  attend  h 

|M'dition,  pur|»osely  neglected  * 

dower  was,  in  consequence,  on 

his  enemy  seiied  upon  all  his 

ment  incited  his  remonstrant* 

dower  forcibly  dispossessed  (ire-  • 

having  succeeded  in  raising  a 

caused  himself  to  be  proclaimtrv 

September  20,  1400.     to  this  am 

have  been  incited  by  some  %n 

Merlin ;  and  certain  H  is, 

trymen  of  conskleralkn  were  ■ 

motives,  to  join  hit  standard.  H 

troops  under  Sir  Edward  Mortimer. 

In  motion  against  him  three  graad 

army ;  but  Owen,  retiring  to  Ihe 

all  attempts  to  brine  him  to 

lion  of  tiie  Percys  breaking 

lion,  causing  himself  at  the 

ally  crowned,  al  Machynlaeth,  in 

*•  sovereign  of  Wales."  The 

brought  on  the  fatal  battle  of 

his  Welsh  auxiliaries  bad 

however,  is  said  to  have  been  so 

coniioitred  the  action  from  the  I 

but,  seeing  ail  was  lost,  direct!] 

tinued  his  marauding  warfare. 

various  success,  occasionally  as 

of  France,  with  wimm  a  treaty  » 

dated  1404.  in  which  be  is  t 

Gratia,  Prince|«  Walli*."    Fb 

subdue  him.  Henry,  w  1415, 

with  him  ;  but  Owen  died  dari 

which  was.  however,  continued  ai 

Meredyd  ap  Owen,  February  24,  1««- 

GLOBK,  in  geometry ;  a  rowed,  ssd 
may  be  conceived  to  be  generated  h) 
of  a  semicircle  about  its 
(Hobe,  or  Artificial  WU*,  in 
nomy,  is  more  particularly 
metal,  plaster,  paper, 
face  of  which  is  drawn 
either  tlie  lieavens  or  the 
circles  which  are  conceived 
being  called  tlie  terrtUriml  gist* 
celestial  fluke.    The  Vdemtmi  L. 
representation  of  the  heavens, 
marked  according  to  their 
diurnal  motion  of  this  glob*  » 
represent  tlie  apparent  da 
stars.  The  eye  is  suppose**  p»  »m 
of  this  glob*',  bat,  in  met,       l- 
The  Terrestrial  6'J«s*  is  on  , 
of  the  earth,  exhibiting  ha  • 
diurnal  motion  of  this  globe  fa 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  » 
tlirotigh  its  centre ;  and  Ihe  win. 
ficial  globe  turns,  represents  this  — 
tlie  earth  are  the  extremities  of 
the  north  is  called  tlie  arctic,  that  %* 
arctic  pole.    Tlie  celestial  pole*  ■** 
in  tlie  heaven*,  exactly  above 
Tlie  brazen  meridian  is  the  chv— 
cud  globe  turns  divided  into 
circle  is  supposed  to  he  drvmWu  ■■» 
called  degrees,  each  dtyn  into  * 
called  miintteSf  each  *~  *~'~ 
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,  illrd  Kt-onJi,  tec.  ;  n  degree  a  therefore  only  a  re- 
hire ij«i,  &ih]  Dot  mi  iihiolnto  quantity,  except 
wood  applied  to  a  prat  circle,  uf  the  earth,  as  to  Ihe 
(qoator  ortua  mcriiluiii.  in  which  rases  it  ia  sixty 
rrograpliiciil  miles,  or  sixty -nine  and  u  half  English 
■ile*.  A  degree  of  u  great  circle  in  the  hen  veils  ia 
iapare  nearly  equal  to  twice  ilie  ii[>j>!trt-rit  diameier 
1/  die  tmu  ;  win  twice  tliat  of  the  moon,  when  con 
,ilcr..My  elevated  11 1 «»o  itn.1  hnrituii.  Degrees  are 
aarkrd  with  a  small  cipher,  minutes  villi  one  ilasb, 
iKnmls  will)  two,  lliinld  with  three,  &e_ ;  thus, 
JS"  14'  MT  35"  are  twenty-five  degrees,  fourteen 
*imu>s.  twenty-two  seconds.  ihirty-irvc  thirds.  In 
he  upper  semicin  lu  hi"  the  brass  meridian,  those  ile- 
(rrea  are  numbered  ten,  twenty,  &c. ,  to  ninety,  from 
bt  equator  Inwards  the  poles,  ami  are  used  lor  firal- 
■c  (he  latitudes  of  places.  On  the  lower  semicircle 
*  the  brass  meridian,  they  are  numbered  ten,  (Watty, 

fct.,  lo  utncly,  from  the  |">les   toward-   It jtintor, 

■ad  are  trrd  in  the  elevation  of  ilie  poles.  (See  De- 
rue.)  (ireul  circles,  a-  the  eniuilor,  ecliptic,  and 
he  oolurcs.  divide  Ihe  globe  into  two  equal  parts. 


.  .._.». or  lines  of  longitude,  _._ 
n,  extending  from  tin*  north  In  the  south  pole, 
K«Mtilu;lrie  eqiLiior  at  right  HiLglos.  Everyplace 
fan  the  globe  is  supposed  to  have  a  meridian  pas- 
«■>  ilirougli  it,  tliuugh  there  lie  only  twenty-four 
Irsvn  upon  ilie  terrestrial  glulie  ;  (he  deficiency  is 
applied  by  Ihe  brass  meridian.  When  tlic  sun 
™«  to  the  meridian  of  any  place  (not  within  the 
Mfaw  circles),  it  is  noon  or  mid-day  at  that  place, 
ffce  <rst  meridian  is  thai  from  which  geographers 
■tgin  to  reckon  the  longitudes  of  places.  In  BdVU 
nap*  awl  globe-,  (he  lid  meridian  is  n  semicircle, 
lUpposeil  to  pass  through  London,  or  (he  royal  ob- 
■nratory  at  (ireenwicli.  The  equator  (q,  v.),  a  great 
srele  of  the  rnrtli,  equidistant  from  the  poles,  dirides: 
he  fbbe  into  lm  hemispheres,  northern  anil 
«itheni.      The   laiitmles   of   plana   are   reckoned 

-  i  1  ■  •>  -i  1 1.  a  ■  J  •- — .  are  n  ikuiii.il  up-  11  il  1-  j-i  1  ml  11,  1  e. .  .1. 
raw.  The  equator,  when  rd.ru  , I  la  i"  hsnma 
>  called  the  eptbiaeHat,  baeMti  ofc  n  Mi.  Mn  a  p. 
■tBnnt  it,  Ihe  .lays  and  High!  I  all  I   M  '.1    b 

r.«-ld,Tit,  twelve  hours  iv.ti.  I  I  .  I  ■,■■■,[ 
be  sun,  stars,  and  plaiul-..  1*  ••>  uiii  ,1  from  ll.>'  1 1,111 
torlial   northward  and  wdwuii   arid  their  rmlit 

■censions  are  reckoned  upon  ii  cn«t»:ird   r id  the 

*l<-stial  glolie,  frnui  (i  to  :,  ti  di  ztt-n.  I  lie  •■rlrpuc 
q.  *.)  is  a  great  circle  in  which  t!..-  -no  makes  his 

vpparcnt  annuiil  prog  re—  ;in ™  tin-  1  \ni  -'  ,r-       I 

J  (he  real  path  of  the  earth  round  ihe  -un  The 
■lints  it  which  the  ecliptic  inlcr-eci-  ihe  equator,  at 
in  angle  otgSf  -M.  arc  called  lie-  ( 1 1  .... 


Lilira  and  the  pole,  of  the  world,  lite,  other  ihrouph 
Ciinecr  and  Capricorn  mid  (he  pules  of  the  world, 
hnve  their  uses  in  inrcliiinictil  geography.  That 
jmssing  Uiraugh  Aries  11ml  Libra  i-  culled  the  equi- 
noctial col  urn  •  tliat  passing  through  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  ilie  telitttial  ralurr.  The  tropics  are  two 
smaller  circles,  each  !T3°  SIS"  friini  the  equator,  with 
wliich  they  arc  parallel ;  the  northern  is  called  the 
trup'w  ■>/  t'orurrr,  1.I11'  southern  Ihe  tr»pir  iifCnpritmn, 
The  tropica  arc  (lie  limits  ol"  Ilie  torrid  lone,  north- 
wiinl  and  siinlhward  ;  mid  within  these  Iwiindarles 
alone  is  the  sun  ever  seen  vertical.  The  polar  circles 
are  two  small  circles.  |iirallcl  to  the  equator  (or  equi- 
noctial), at  the  .lisUince  of  06°  31?  from  It,  and 
^3°  th'  from  the  poles.  The  northern  i^  colled  Ihe 
nrclie,  the  soutliern  the  antan-tu-  circle.  Parallels 
if  lutiludr  are  small  circles  drawn  Ilirougli  every  ten 


dniwn  on  the  terrestrial  glolie.  The  hour  circle,  of 
the  artificial  globe,  is  n  small  circle  of  brass,  with  ar. 
index  or  pointer  fixed  to  the  north  pole.  The  hour 
circle  ia  divided  into  t« only- four  equal  parts,  corre- 
sponding 10  the  hours  tif  Ihe  day  ;  iinil  those  are  upiiu 
subdivided  into  Italics  and  quarters,  'ihe  horlton 
(q.  v.)  ia  a  great  circle,  which  separates  the  visible 
hulf  of  Ihe  heavens  from  the  invisible;  the  earth 
being  considered  as  11  point  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
of  the  fiicd  stars.  Murium,  when  applieil  (o  (lie 
earth,  is  tidier  sensible  or  rational.  The  sensible  or 
risible  horhwn  is  the  circle  which  bounds  our  view, 
where  the  sky  appears  to  touch  the  earth  or  sea. 
The  sensible  horiuni  islcnds  only  a  few  milei  ;  for 
etample,  if  a  man  of  -.ii  lent  high  were  to  stand  on  a 
large  plane,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  view,  upon  the  enrth  or  the  sea, would  be 
only  a  very  few  miles.  The  raliunal  or  true  horiion, 
imaginary  plane,  passing  through  the  centre  of 
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cribing  the 

i.t-  the  rational  i-wi'CUi  on  t'.r 

.In,  1,  r(.ii  is  divided  inlo  several  coiaen- 
e-,  nrranEcd  in  the  following  order:  One 
lie  tlnrt)-l"o  (mi  nis  of  ll«-  compass,  divided 
and  quarter  points.  The  degrees  in  each 
i  to  be  found  in  the  nuiplitude  circle, 
rontiiins  (he  twelve  signs  of  tlio  sodiac.  Willi 
*  and  character  ol  each  sit^i  ;  mid  another 
it. 1  iLv;  of  ihe  in, mill,  ansv-.Tiiig  to  each 
f  the   wait   place   in  the  ecliplie,  ami   (lie 


„:,'l',-    it..'   ,;■  ...rid    j,   ,.'.,1     ■    hurmm.        Ihe 

itolir    pi    a    point    in    Ihe    heavens   exactly    under 

and  ilie  icniih.  or  c!i  valcd  pole,  of  the  horizon  of 
our  antipinlos.  The  pole  of  any  circle  is  a  point  on 
the  surface  ol  Ihe  El,,l-v  iai-  distant  fmiu  every  jrart 
of  the  circle.  Tims  die  pules  of  the  world  are  !(Tr 
firum  every  part  of  the  equator  :  We  poles  of  (lie 
ei-hpiic  h  ti  ihe  celestial  Kf..br  art  Bfj"  from  every 
pen  of  Hi-  n-li| and  VI-  JS  fn.m  die  |-des  of  the 
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metrically  opposite  t«i  each  other.     Tlie  equinoctial 
joints  art-  Aril's  and  Libra,  where  tlie  ecliptic  cuts 
the  equinoctial.     The  iM>int  Aril's  is  called tlie  rrrnat 
eauinox,  and  the  fH>iiit  Libra  the  autumnal  couinor. 
When  the  sun  is  in  either  of  tliese  points,  the  da>s  and 
nights  on  every  part  of  the  globe  on*  equal  to  each 
other.  The  solstitial  i>oints  are  Cancer,  anil  Capricorn. 
When  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  it  is  the  longest  ilay  to 
all  the  inhabitants  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator, 
ami  the  shortest  <lay  to  those  on  the  south  side. 
When  the  sun  enters  Capricorn,  it  is  the  shortest  day 
to  those  who  live  in  north  latitude,  and  the  longest 
day  to  those  who  live  in  south  latitude.     A  hemi- 
sphere is  half  the  surface  of  the  glolie  ;  for  e\ery 
great  circle  divides  the  glolie  into  two  hemispheres. 
The  horhnii  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere in  the  heavens  ;  the  equator  sej  si  rates  the 
northern  from  the    southern  on    the    earth ;    and 
the  brass  meridian,  standing  over  any  place  on  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  divides  the  eastern  from  the  western 
hemisphere.     The  latitude  of  a  place,  on  the  terres- 
trial glolie,  is  its  distance  from  the  equator  in  degrees, 
minutes,  or  geographical  miles,  &c,  and  is  reckoned 
on  the  brass  meridian,  from  the  equator  towards  the 
north  or  south  pole.     (See  fortitude.)     The  quadrant 
of  altitude  is  a  thin  piece  of  brass,  divided  upwards, 
froinO  to  90°,  downward,  from  0  to  1H°  ;  when  used 
it  is  generally  screwed  to  the  brass  meridian.     The 
upper  divisions  determine  the  distances  of  places  on 
the  earth,  the  distances  of  the  celestial  bodies,  their 
latitudes.  &c.  ;  and  the  lower  divisions  an*  applied 
to  finding  the  l>cgimiing(  the  end,  and  duration  of 
twilight.     The  longitude  of  a  place,  on  the  terrestrial 
globe,  is  the  distance  of  the  meridian  of  that  place 
from  the  first  meridian,  reckoned  in  degrees  and  parts 
of  a  degree,  on  the  equator.     Longitude  is  either 
eastward  or  westward,  according  as  a  place  is  to  the 
east  or  west  of  the  first  meridian.  No  place  can  have 
more  tlnn  180",  or  lialf  the  circumference  of  the 
glolie.     (See  longitude.)    Hour  circles  are  the  same 
as  meridians.  They  are  oVawn  through  every  I5V  of 
the  equator,  each  answering  to  an  hour.     The  brass 
meridian  and  these  circles  always  correspond.     (For 
an  account  ot  climate,  see  Climate.)     For  an  account 
of   the    tones,   see   Zone.)    The    crepusculum,  or 
twilight,  is  that  faint  light  which  we  perceive  before 
the  sun  rises  and  after  he  sets.     It  is  produced  by  the 
rays  of  light  being  refracted  in  their  |«ssage  through 
the  earth  s  atmosphere,  and  reflected  from  the  differ- 
ent particles  thereof.     The  twilight  is  supposed  to 
end  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  is  18°  below  the 
horizon.     The  angle  of  position  lietwecn  two  places 
on  the  terreslial  globe,  is  an  angle  at  the  tenilh  of 
one  of  the  places,  formed  by  the  meridian  of  that 
place,  and  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  other 
place  measured  on  the  horizon,  from  the  elevated  pole 
towards  the  vertical  circle.     Khtunbs,  an*  the  divi- 
sions of  the  horizon  into  thirty-two  parts,  called  the 
jmitifjt  of  the  mto/Misx. 

Proldem  I. —  To  find  thr  latitude  of  any  place. — 
Hide.  Turn  the  globe  till  the  place  comes  to  the 
graduated  edge  of  the  hrascn  meridian,  and  the  de- 
gree on  the  meridian  with  which  the  place  corres- 
ponds is  the  latitude  north  or  south,  as  it  may  be 
north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

PnMem  2. —  To  find  the  longitude  of  any  place. — 
Hide.  Turn  the  globe  till  the  place  comes  to  the 
brawn  meridian,  and  the  degree  on  the  equator,  in- 
terpreted by  the  brazen  meridian,  shows  the  longi- 
tude. 

PnJilcni  \\. —  Tit  find  any  place  on  the  i;/obt\  having 
thr  Intifml,  and  lunt>itudr  #»/ that  plan:  giren. — Knle. 

Find  the  longitude  of  the  given  pine i  the  equator. 

bring  it  to  thai  part  of  the  brass  meridian  which  is 
miiiiU  red  from  tin-  eipialoi-  toward*  the  poles  ;  and 


lint*  oar  sf 
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then, uimIit  tiie  given  latitude,  mi  the  brass  a»n>Wr. 
you  will  find  the  place  required. 

Problem  I . —  Tofimt  the  diff*  rrmce  */ t*t;tmmr  t/«Py 
tw  pLi-e*. — Rule.  If  the  places  are  in  ihr  sss» 
hemisphere,  bring  each  to  the  meridian,  and  Mttwt 
tlie  latitude  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  <«hrr ;  4,  m 
different  liemispheres,  add  thr  latitude  of  the  car  in 
that  of  the  otlier,  ami  the  sum  will  show  the  < 
of  latitmle 

Problem  5.—  To  find  the  difr 
bet  mm  any  ttr»  places.— Rulv. 
places  to  the  braien  meridian ; 
Uien  bring  the  other  place  to  the 
number  of  degrees,  between  Ha  longitnde  aad  that  oi 
the  first  mark  i»  tlie  difference  of  SmmMmmn.  »  ara 
this  sum  exceeds  180",  take  it  from  3ti0»,  and  ihr 
remainder  will  he  the  difference  of 

Problem   6 To  find  the  distance 

place*. — K  ule.     When  the  distance  is  less  than  90*. 

lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  the  placet,  at 

that  the  division  marked  O  may  be  on  one  of  an? 

places  ;  then  the  degree  cut  by  the  other 

show  the  distance  in  degrees.    Maltiply 

by  ft)},  anil  the  product  will  be  the 

Knglish  miles.    The  distance  hrtween  two  placet 

with  tlie  angle  of  position,  may  he  found,  at  the  anv 

time  in  the  following  manner:  Plevate  the  gloat  ar 

one  of  tlie  places,  bring  it  to  the  nun  a—  «ow  tar 

quadrant  of  altitude  over  it ;  then  naive  the  i 

till  it  come  over  the  other  place,  and  oassfve 

degn'e   of   it  this   last   placr   cuts.     JwAfrari 

distance  from  90°,  and  tlie  remainder  wnl  le  ihr 

distance  in  degrees.    The  quadrant  of 

the  horizon,  will  now  show  the  angle  of 

W  hen  tlie  distance  is  greater  than  90*, 

antipodes  of  one  of  the  places,  and 

distance  between  this  and  the  other 

quadrant  of  altitude.     Subtract  tins 

180,  and  the  remainder  will  be  ijto 

required.     H'hm  the  angle  of 

Ui is  case  may  be  performed  thus:     I. 

{rlolw  for  the  ami)  odes  of  one  of  thr 
laving  fixed  the  quadrant  over  it,  brine  i 
the  other  place,  and  add  the  degree  cat  by  it  la  nr\ 
and  tlie  sum  will  be  the  distance  iiasaunl  *.  Thr 
quadrant  will  sliow  the  position ;  caly.  V.  anat  at 
read  fur  K.  ;  K.  for  W.  ;  N.  for  S. ;  and  S.  fcr  Y 

Problem  7. —  The  hour  being  gieen  at  amy  nssa, 
to  find  what  hour  it  it  in  any  ethrr  port  a/nWasvat 
— Rule.  Bring  the  place,  at  which  Ihr  tune  «  twnft> 
to  the  meridian,  set  the  index  to  the  given  Ms* 
then  turn  the  globe  till  the  other  place 
meridian,  anil  the  index  will  show  the  li 
Of*.  The  earth  turns  round  on  its 
towards  the  K.,  and  causes  a  dife 
surface  to  be  successively 
Wlien  the  meridian  of  any  place  is 
to  the  sun,  it  is  ilirn  noon  to  all  " 
dian.  Meridians  towards  the  hi 
the  sun  sooner  than  those  towards  the  W.;  ■ 
the  people  there  liave  noon  much  sooner.  a> 
other  hours  of  the  day  will  he  pri  mi  aliens*1  d 
The  earth  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  -Ji 
and  the  rate  at  which  H  turns  e"  —  ■ 
found,  by  dividing  StSO*  by  *4 ;  — ?  an 
is  tlie  number  o?  degrees  the  cs 
hour.  Hence  it  U  that  a  place  • 
east  of  another,  will  have  nmm  ow  u  * 
if  it  is  'Mr*  or  45°,  it  will  have  noon  la- 
bours sooner  than  the  other ;  and  *i  on, 
proportion,  for  all  places  farther  nam  ■  ■ 
that  lie  15°.  :w,  or  4AC.  to  the  W.  of  that 
which  it  is  noon,  will  havr  nuo 
lHiurs  Inter ;  ami  so  on.  in  thr 

Problem  8.—  T"  adjust  the  gtmbe  fee  the 


niU,  «mf  tm'i  plat*  —  Itulo  For  the  tMmk 
r-'mle  the  pole  al-ove  the  honiou  iiceordiiig  to  the 
Istiindr  of  the  place,  and  the  el"!*  will  It  adjusted 
Inr  the  latitude.  Vca  Ihe  wnif/. :  «?rtw  (lie  quadrant 
of  attitude  on  the  meridian,  di  ihe  given  degree 
«f  latittate.  counting  from  the  euuator towards  the 
'       >,  and  the  globe  will  be  rectified  fur  the 


wonted  poll 

worth.     For 


tbe* 


I  the  s 


i  il«'  horiion,  in. I  tiiet)  liring  llie  place  which 
rmrsspoiids  thereto,  found  on  the  ecliptic,  lo  the 
meridian .  unci  set  die  (tour  index  to  twelve  nt  noon  ; 
thru  will  the  globe  In-  adjusted  i'.ir  the  sun's  place. 

PrtUrm  9.—  To  find  the  ihb'5  dediitatim.— Rule. 


(niton  sought ;  nr  liring  tin-  J.iy  i.f  the  month  marked 
en  the  analrmma.  to  the  brass  meridian,  nnd  the 
degree  over  it  will  he  the  declination,  as  before.  1. 
lite  fieri ii>iti on  of  the  Sim  being  its  distance  north 
i*  toulh  lr>«n  ihe  equator,  this  Problem  is  exactly 
tfc*  name  is  that  for  (in. ling  tin-  latitude  of  b  place, 
t.  Tbe  greatest  north  declination,  OH*  £S,  is  when 
s  Cancer.  June  21st.  The  greatest 
5S',i5  when  it  enters  t.'apri- 
*  21st. 

Problem  10, — To  find  the  tun'i  riling  and  letting 
he  a  giren  day,  at  a  given  place.— Itnle.  Elevale 
ihe  globe  for  the  sun's  declination  ;  bring  tile  given 
ptoee  to  the  meridian  ;  set  (he  index  to  twelve,  and 
lorn  the  globe  till  the  given  place  comes  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  Ihe  horimii  ,  tlien  the  index  will 
■how  the  lime  of  the  sun's  rising.  Next  bring  the 
men  place  to  tlie  western  edge  of  the  horlanii,  and 
(he  index  will  show  the  hour  at  which  tlie  sun  sets. 
If  the  hour  circle  have  a  ilr>nlile  row  of  figures,  mate 
or  of  timX  which  increases  towards  tile  E. ;  the 
■ud'i  rising  and  setting  ran;  tlien  be  found  at  once, 
W  bringing  tlie  place  only  to  tlie  eastern  edge  of  tlie 
Inrieai ;  for  the  index  will  point  on  one  mw  to  the 
how  of  rising,  and  on  the  other  ;tliat  which  increases 
towards  the  W.)  to  the  hour  of  setting.  By  this 
wii/m.  may  be  found  tin-  t.'i^th  -./ the  d,'m  nml  night. 
Double  the  time  of  the  sun's  set  till!;,  ami  it  will  give 
the  length  of  the  .lay.  Double  the  time  of  the  sun's 
a.'mj.aiid  it  will  give  111"  [.-ujtli  of  tin  iiielit. 
P'nktrm.  II.—  Tnfi„.t„ittl..      a   ■  mm»*  torrid 

MttemfcaMewowKTf* P  -  Rule. 

Fold  the  sim's  place  for  the  gneu  day.  hriiu;  it  to 
tile  meridian,  mark  the  dccliiiuiiuii,  and  turn  tlie 
[lobe  round,  win  u  ail  those  places  which  puss  under 
Dot  mark  of  llie  meridian,  will  have  the  silu  vertical 
«i  the  given  day  By  tbe  annleuima,  bring  the  day 
°f  the  month,  marked  upon  the  ana  lemma,  to  tbe 
l«iru  meridian,  and  niari,  tlie  declination  ;  then  the 


■  ill  be  found  ns  above. 


bfiniatw 


Hag; 


'■■  ''riilUgir. 
ix //„■„  risi. 


', „■■!,,.. 


(i  nil  those  under 


Find  the  place  to  which  the  Mm  is  vertical  nt 
P'en  hour,  bring  tlie  same  to   llie    meri 
•<j)i«  the  globe  to  a  latitude  equal  to  the 
diaatinn.   Then,  to  all  places  under  tlie  we 
■if'llie  Ooriion.  the  sun  if  rising  j  to  thoce  ulxiv 
G&em  horiion,  llie  sun  is  setting  ; 
tapper  half  of  the  braien  meridian,  n  is  noon;  nnu 
^  ill  those  under  the  lower  half,  it  is  midnight. 

Petti*™  I3.~V«  Alow,  t.y  the  ehtv,  llie  crnue  of 
*4«*lai'#/tf.— The  sun  shines  upon  the  earth,  and 
illuminates  that  half  only  which  is  turned  towards 
«o:  the  other  half  i-  in  darkness.  Hut,  as  tbe  earth 
'svmruiuid  on  its  axis,  from  Iff.  to  E.,  once  in  twen. 
'/-tour hours,  every  meridian  upon  the  earth,  will,  in 


nit  483 

that  lime,  surcrmively  lie  presented  to  llie  tun,  ami 
be  dejirivcd  of  Its  light  again.     Itule.     Klevale  Ihe 

Elobe  for  tlio  sun's  deelinalion,  so  lliat  tlie  nun  may 
i  in  the  lenitli,  mid  tin-  horiion  will  l_.  the  termina- 
tor, or  Inundnr;  circle,  uf  light  nml  darkaH  :  tlul 
lialf  oftbe  eartli  sliove  the  horium  rujoyn  light ;  Hint 
half  below  the  horiton  will  lie  in  darkness,    I'm  a 

patch  iipiwi  the  ^lolic,  to  rejjr m  nnj  place,  Uinitlie 

glolie  round  from  W.toK.,  h ml  win- u  tlie  place  comes 
to  the  westiTii  side  of  ihe  horiion,  tlie  ran  appears  to 
the  inl  militants  of  that  place  to  ln.i  rising  in  tbe  K.  ; 
hut  it  is  more  properly  the  inliabi mills  of  that  place 
risine  in  the  W.  (Jo  on  to  turn  llie  glolie  roumf,  ami 
llie  place  will  ascend  higher  inwards  the  meridian  in 
a  contrary  direction,  tl'hcii  the  place  has  arrived 
at  the  meridian,  it  will  then  be  noon  lliere,  inul  ihe 
sun  will  be  at  his  greatest  altitude  lor  that  day.  f<ai- 
tinuc  to  turn  llie  glolie.  and  the  plnce  will  gt%AOiij 
recede  from  the  im-ridiim,  and  dm  line  townnh  tile 
eastern  horison.  which  will  cau-c  tlie  appearance  of 
tlie  sun  descending  towanls  llie  W.  When  the  place 
liasarnved  at  tlie  eastern  horiion.  as  it  is  tlien  going 
below  the  boundary  uf  light  and  darkness,  the  sun 
will  appear  to  be  selling  in  tb.:  W.  The  place,  beins; 
iiow  bib  greater  distance  titan  90e  from  that  point 
where  Uie  sun  is  vertical,  is  deprived  of  his  light. and 
continues  in  darkness  till,  by  llie  revolution  of  the 
earth,  it  arrives  a^ii in  at  'he  «  e-teni  horiion, when  llie 
sun  will  appear  turUe  us  before.  The  sun  is  obviously 
rising,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  all  places  on  the  western 
tide  of  the  horiion,  and  setting,  nt  the  some  time,  lo 
all  places  on  [he  eastern  side  uf  the  hnrimn. 

Problem  1  *._  To  time,  !■#  the  glohe,  Me  entile  of 


boundary  circle  of  light  ami  ilarkn.-s  -  ami,  jic  poles 
being  nutde  lo  Coincide  witli  it.  we  shall  have  a  filir 
representation  of  [he  two  seasons,  -pringand  autumn; 
for,  its  rajs  then  extending  i«J*  every  way  from  the 
vertical  point,  both  poles  will  be  illuminated.  Wlwii 
the  sun  is  in  the  tropic  of  I'aucer,  Uun;  ^-i.^"  fiirlher  to 
tlie  N.  Ihan  liefore,  his  rays  will  extend  *'i \" ltejonii 
north  pole,  on  tlie  opposi'.-' meridian:  lliey  will  not, 
lever,  reach  the  south  pol..-  by  ili.^';  they  will  ex- 
d  to  theantari'tii'  only,  bring  w  di-taitt  from  the 
irupic  of  Cancer:  hence,  to  make  the  horiion  the 
erminator  in  this  ease,  tlie  north  pole  must  Ik'  ple- 
ated 2:i%™  above  Ihe  horiion,  an  I  we  sltall  have  the 
umiiier  season  to  Luropeaus.  When  llie  sun  is  in 
the  tropic  of  L'npriconi,  tlie  reverse  of  till*  takes 
place ;  for  tlie  suns  rays  then  extend  2.11"  beyond 
the  smith  pole,  on  the  oppnsuc  meridian,  and  nnly  as 
far  north  as  the  antic  circle  :  lance,  to  make  (lie 
horiion  the  terminator  in  this  case,  the  south  pole 
miist  he  elevated  y3{"  alwive  the  horiion,  and  we 
-ball  have  tbe  winter  season  to  Huropeans. 

The  problems  thus  given  are  nnly  to  lie  considered 
specimens  of  what  may  be  jiirtiinmil.  On  the 
rn-su-ial  globe,  llni  lei  describes  litty-siven  ;  while, 
on  tin-  celestial  -pin  re,  ibe  number  and  variety  are 
■till  much  irrenler.  It  is  said  that  Anaxiuiander  of 
Miletus,  a  piij'it  ol  i  hale..  » ho  flniirisheil  about  tlie 
ab.ielb  lllympiad  [mil  II.  I  .),  invented  the  lerres- 
trial  globe.  That  I'toleiny  had  mi  artificial  globe, 
Willi  the  universal  meriiliaii,  apjiears  from  his  Al- 
magest. The  ancients  likewise  made  celestial  globes. 
Among  die  moderns,  several  have  di-tinguishrd  them- 
selves in  the  construction  of  globes.  The  Vene- 
tian Corouelli,  [who  died  17IS)  prepared,  in  1683, 
witli  tlie  assistance  of  Claudius  Mobnet,  and  oilier 
Parisian  artists,  $,  lerrestnnl  globe,  for  Louis  XIV. 
twelve  Parisian  feel  in  diameter.  The  same  litis t 
made  a  celestial  glolw  Of  IheororsfM.  Funk,  in 
l.eipsie,  published,  in  1780,  model*  in  oV  form  of 
cones  {canighhut),  as  lubstitules  for  celestial  glolws. 


4S4 


GLOitK. 


These  cones  may  be  inaiU1  almost  as  serviceable  as 
glolies,  aiul  art-  incomparably  cheaper.  Some  of  the 
best  modern  globes  are  those  made  since  1  T*.K),  at 
Nuremberg,  after  the  direction  of  the.  fuinous  olwr- 
ver  liode.  Ailaui  aiul  Cury's  globes,  of  I  a  union,  are 
very  good,  (i  lobes  liave  lieen  lately  insuie  in  hn*- 
la  in  I.  for  thenar  uf  learners,  with  nothing  but  the 
meridians  and  parnl Iris  of  latitude  drawn  indelibly 
on  them.  They  an*  covered  with  a  Miltstancre  on 
which  drawings  can  lie  made  with  a  slate  pencil,  and 
easily  eilaced."  White  g  loins  lire  also  prc|iared,  on 
which  the  pupil  can  dmw  with  a  black  lead  pencil, 
and  nib  out  the  work  at  pleasure.  Kither  sort  must 
be  highly  useful  in  schools  where  geography  is  care* 
fully  studied.  Among  the  most  renuirlud>le  globes  in 
existence,  that  of  (iottorp,  in  the  academy  of  sciences 
of  Petersburg,  is  worthy  of  notice.  '1  his  is  a  liirge 
concave  sphere,  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a 
table  aiul  seats  for  twelve  persons,  to  whom  the 
inside  surface  represents  the  visible  phenomena  of 
the  heavens.  '1  he  stars  are  distiuguised  by  gilded 
nails,  according  to  their  respective  magnitudes,  and 
arranged  in  groupes,  as  the  different  constellations 
require.  The  outside  is  a  terrestrial  globe,  repre- 
senting the  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  culled  the  globe  of  (><4torpy  from  being 
substituted  for  one  originally  made  in  that  place, 
which,  with  inconceivable  labour,  wus  conducted 
upon  rollers  aiul  sledges,  over  snow,  and  through 
forests  to  Kiga,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Petersburg.  In 
1751,  it  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  from  its  iron 
plates  ami  materials,  the  present  globe  was  made. 
Hut,  large  us  these  globes  art1,  they  become  diminu- 
tive when  compared  with  the  sphere  construcrted  by 
the  late  doctor  Long.  This  is  eighteen  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  und  it  will  enable  thirty  persons  to  sit  within 
its  concavity,  witliout  any  inconvenience.  The  en- 
trance is  over  the  south  pole,  by  six  steps.  This 
wonderful  machine  stands  in  Pembroke  hall,  in  the 
university  of  Caral>ridge.  All  the  constellations  and 
stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  visible  at  Cam- 
bridge, are  painted  upon  plates  of  iron,  which  Joined 
together,  form  one  concave  surface.  Unhappily,  it 
is  now  very  much  damaged. 

The  Celestial  fiMr.  The  general  definitions  given 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  apply  also  to  the  celestial,  the 
various  circles  of  which  are  more  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  armillary  sphere,*  which  is  well  adapted  to  give 
you tli  just  notions  of  those  imaginary  circles,  which 
astronomers  liave  applied  to  wliut  is  vuiinirly  called 
the  connive  sphere  uf  the  hetiren*  ;  but  by  means  of 
these  circle**,  we  investigate,  with  the  nicest  accur- 
acy, the  motions  of  the  celestial  Itodies.  There 
are  six  great  circles  of  the  sphere,  which  require  par- 
ticular attention,  but  which  the  reader  is  now  ac- 
quainted with  :  they  are,  the  horiion,  the  meridian, 
the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  the  equinoctial  colure,  and 
the  solstitial  colure.  The  sphere  is  contained,  in  a 
frame,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  broad  circle,  repre- 
senting the  meridian.  It  is  suspended  on  two  pins, 
at  opposite  points  of  the  meridian.  The«e  pins 
are  a  continuation  of  thr?  axis  of  the  sphere  both  ways, 
and  as  the  sphere  turns  round  upon  them,  they  are 
considered  as  poles,  north  and  south.  The  equator 
poes  round  the  sphere,  exactly  in  the  middle,  between 
the  two  poles.  The  ecliptic,  the  colures,  the  trouics, 
the  iiolar  circles,  have  been  already  defined,  ana  are 
easily  discovered.  The  horiion  is  graduated,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  the  circle,  into  quadrants 
ami  degrees  ;  and.  to  refer  celestial  objects  to  the 
horiion,  we  have  also  the  joints  of  the  compass  laid 
down.     1 1  ence  the  amplitude,  or  distance,  of  heav 

*  So  rallnt  knuM  it  ruu»i»t«  uf  a  number  uf  ring*  of 
l»r»M,  whirh  the  old  Human*  named  urmilLr,  from  ibnr 
jVi*ewblani  •■,  pvrbapi,  lu  liiacrlrt*.  or  ring*  fur  the  anna. 


cnly  bodies,  from  the  K.  an*!  W.  point*,  and  mar 
uiimulh.  or  distance  fnmi  tlir  ineriiban.  mi 
on  the  horixon  of  the  armillary  sphere.     1  he 
atkm  of  the  equator  enables  us  to  fix  the  right 
sion  of  celestial,   and  the  longitude  of 
objects.    The  graduation  of  tlie  ecliptic  sen  r*  lo 
cute,  in  the  armillary  spbtTe,  tlie  latitude  and 


tude  of  eeli-siial   lxxlio.     The  cohire* 
manner,   the   limits  of  tlie  year,  pointing 
seasons  by  their  two  opposite  |«mdU  of  tbr 
The  hour  circle  tells  us  in  what  time  any 
the  earth,  in  rile  centre,  b  performed. 
many  details  of  the  science  may  be 
popularly  illustrated  liy  tins  contrivance. 

The  a pjfii winces  uf  the  stars  in  ike 
tnited  by  the  nrmilttiry  wphrre.— By 
(•niches  of  p»|ier  on  the  dinrrent  circle*  lo 
stars,  we  percei\e,   tliat  those  whirii  ant 
from  tlie  |Kiles  will  describe  the 
and  tluit  the  greatest  circles  are  described  by 
stars  situated  in  tlie  celestial  equator.    A  « 
acquired  its  greatest  elevation  when  it 
upper  semicircle  of  the  ineridmn,  and  to 
depression  when  it  is  at  die  lower 
dian:  tlie    meridian   bisects  its  arc  of 
Some  circles  of  revolution  are  wholly  above, 
entirely  below  the  horison  ;  therefore  the 
those  circles  show  us  which  star 
which  never  ascend  above  the 
object,  whose  circle  of  revolution  is  on  tf. 
of  the  equator  with  the  elevated  pole,  is  amjer  v 
ble  tlian  it  is  invisible  ;  the  contrary  r-*-S  tree  4  * 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  femmag 

definitions  are  more  immediately  i        —Hi  mini 
celestial  globe :    Tlie  declination  «-         mm.  nta 
star,  or  planet,  is  its  distance  fin 
northward  or  southward.     Whr-  . . 

equinoctial,  he  has  no  deel 
lialf  the  dobe,  from  pole  lo  !»*.     ««•■*- 
in  north  declination,  he  gradually  nmnw  I 
the  north  pole,  and  leaves  the  sooth  pole  a>  - 
in  a  similar  maimer,  when  be  has  Math  oV 
lie  shines  ov  er  tlie  south  pole,  and  leave 
pole  in  darkness.     Tlie  greatest  drd 
can  have,  is  23*  SW ;  the  _ 
can  liave,  is  90°,  ami  that  of  a 
or  sou  tli.    The  latitude  of  a  star  or  | 
tnnce  from  tlie  ecliptic,  north  or  - 
towards  tlie  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  on 
altitude.    Some  stars,  situate 
have  !X>°  of  latitude  ;  the  plau 
the  sun,  being  always  in  the  « 
hide.     Tlie  longitude  of  a  star,  ot  « 
by  the  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  fr 
muml  the  glol>e.     <  >n  the  eel 
twle  of  the  sun  corresponds 
the  terrestrial  globe.    The  right 
or  a  star,  is  that  degree  of  the 
rises  with  the  sun,  or  a  star,  in  a  I 
reckoned  from  the  equinoctial  pn 
round  tlie  globe.     Oblique 
star,  is  that  ilegree  of  the 
with  tlie  sun,  or  a  star,  ha  an 
likewise  counted  from  the 
round  tlie  globe.  Oblique 
star,  is  that  degree  of  the  eqtunorti 
with  tlie  siui.  or  a  star,  in  an  ^tbqne 


■  •■M 


ascensional  or 
between  tlie  right  and  oblW|«r , 
ference  between  the  right  and  . 
and,  with  respect  to  the  mm.  k 
before  six  in  the  spring  and  : 
six  in  tlie  autumn  and  winter.     .M 
of  a  star,  is  an  angle  formed  by  twv 
lersectiiig  each  other  in  the  place  a 
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j  of  the  stars,  is  so  called  ryTWr*  the 
eat  ports  referred  the  rising  and  spuing  at  Hm 
l  lo  the  sun.  When  a  star  rase  wilh  the  sun,  or 
Aen  the  sun  ruse,  it  was  said  to  rise  and  set 
imUjt.  When  a  star  rose  at  sunsetting,  or  set 
.  trie  sun,  it  was  said  lo  rise  and  set  achrunicaili/. 
■bb  star  first  became visihle  in  the  morning,  after 
or  been  <o  near  the  sun  as  to  he  hid  by  the 
■dour  of  his  rays,  it  was  said  to  rise  Miaeally, 
when  •  star  first  became  invisible  in  Hie  even- 
on  acvouiit  of  us  nearness  to  [tie  sun,  it  was  said 
-t  kettamllq.  A  constellation  is  all  assemblage 
an,  on  the  surface  of  die  celestial  globe,  circuit- 
ed by  the  outlines  nf  some  assumed  figure,  as  a 
,  a  bear,  a  lion,  &c  This  division  of  the  stars 
constellations,  directs  us  in  any  part  of  the  hea- 
i  where  a  particular  star  is  situated.  The  jodia- 
■jwiella Lions  are  twelve  in  mini  her  ;  the  northern 
leltatious  furly-one,  and  the  southern  forty-six, 
me  in  t)ie  whole  ninety-nine.  The  large*!  stars 
railed  dmoftfitfirit  magnitude.  Those-  of  Uie 
t  magnitude  are  the  smallest  that  can  he  seen  by 
naked  eye. 

LOBULAH  CHART;  a  name  given  to  the 
dentation  of  the  surface,  or  of  soilie  jjart  of  tlie 
m,  of  tile  terrestrial  glulie.  njion  a  plane 
win  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  circles,  nearly 
wntiic,  tlie  meridian  runes  bending  towards 
poles,  and  the  rhum It- lines  are  also  cartes.       See 

LOGAC,  or  GROSS.GLOGAU,  an  important 
wan  fortress  in  Silesia,  in  the  government  of 
fail*,  not  far  from  [he  Oder,  with  11, £00  inhabi- 
j,  of  whom  1ST30  are  Jews,  is  the  seat  of  a  supe- 

court,  and  lias  a  Lutheran  anil  a  Catholic 
lapiinni       The  Inst  duke  of  Cl.iisiu  died  in  U67, 

the  principality  fell  to  tin;  crown  of  Bohemia. 
Jrric  tlie  Great  took  Glogau  in  1741,  and 
ngthened  its  fortifications.  After  the  battle  of 
s,  the  French  occupied  it  until  1811,  when  it  was 
rered  up  to  llie  l'r.i--ians.  according  to  the  terms 
the  armistice  concluded  wild  the  then  count 
rtois.  The  city  lias  some  manufactories,  nnii  a 
k  inland  trade,      Lai,  S    51°  88'  i   Ion,  E.  16J  ti1 

Twenty  leacues  N.W.   of  Hreslau. 
LORIA   IN   BXCBLS18,  GU1RU    I'ATItl  ; 
7  to  God  in  tlie  hishf-t.     -•■    tl 
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.  weak,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  bearing  i«> 
osite  lateral  branches;  the  leaves  alternate,  ter 
aliiijj  in  tendril*  ;  tlie  flowers  remarkably  tdi-fjmrt 
i  l*-niililiil  red  ami  yellow  c.ilour,  provided  witl 
lung,  lanrcolal.-  undulated  |-elals  which  on 
rely  reflcxed.  It  is  a  tender  sluvr  plant,  am 
it  heal  is  necessary  to  produce  ihe  flower-.  I  lur 
winter,  the  roots  should  be  kept  in  a,wam|  '.a  ■  ■ 
kedin  ury  sand,  without  water. 


GLOUCESTER;  I 
of  the  County  of  tlie  same  name. on  the  Severn, a 
thirty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel. The  chief  man u factory  hi  Gloucester  is  that  of 
pins,  which  is  the  most  extensive  in  tlie  kingdom  ; 
and  a  bell  foundery  hns  also  been  long  established. 
The  city  consists  chiefly  of  four  spacious  strecta, 
meeting  each  other  in  the  centre.  '1  be  public  build- 
ings are  handsome  ;  lint  tlie  chief  object  of  interest 
is  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  originally  the  abbey. 
This  building  combines  in  one  specimen  the  nrchi- 
tectureof  successive  ages,  die  Norman  and  Saxon, 
with  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Gothic  Or 
English.  Gloucester  contains.  Ban,  five  parish 
churches,  several  meeting-houses,  and  s  synagogue; 
two  grammar  school-,  n  charily  school,  and  several 
hospitals.  A  mineral  spring,  surpassing  those  of 
Cheltenham  in  its  powers,  has  been  discovered.  A 
handsome  pump-room  has  been  erected,  with  hut, 
cold,  and  *apour  beths.  Gloucester  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  It  returns  two  member!  to  parliament,  the 
number  ofelettors  being  200O,  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  &C.     Population,  11,033. 

GLOVER.  Rich-iho,  an  English  poet,  was.  the 
son  of  Richard  Glover.a  merchant  of  London,  where 
be  was  horn  in  1712.  Being  intended  for  trade, 
although  he  received  a  classical  education  at  a  pri- 
vate School,  it  was  not  followed  up  liy  an  attendance 
at  either  university.  He  early  displayed  an  attach- 
ment to  the  belle*- let  [res,  and,  when  only  sixteen, 
wrote  some  verses  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, which  obtained  considerable  allrnlion.  In  1737, 
he  published  the  epic  poem  of  Leonidns,  which  was 
favoured  by  the  party  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  headed  by  Krederic  prince  of  Wales.  It 
abounds  in  noble  pciiIiuicnLs,  considerably  varied  by 
incident  and  description;  but  n  wants  interest,  ami 
is  not  sufficiently  imaginative  for  lasting  popularity. 
Tlie  I'roure.-s  of  Commerce  till  I  owed  in'l7:>H;  one  of 
the  objects  of  which  was  to  mm,,  a  spirit  of  national 
hostility  against  the  Spnninrds  and  the  ministry — a 

Eurpuse  which  was  much  more  clfcclually  answered 
y  his  celebrate,!  l„illad  of  Hosier's  Ghost.  Ill  1742, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Loo. Ion  merchants  to  conduct  an 
application  to  |<arliameni  complaining  of  the  neglect 
of  trade  ;  and  I  tie  speech  which  In-  pronounced  at  the 
Imr  of  the  house  was  printed,  mid  much  applauded. 
While  risitii;  lo  notice,  us  a  public  iiuiu.  however,  he 
became  euibarrn*sp.l  in  his  private  ailairs,  and  made 
a  temporary  but  honourable  retreat,  wild  a  view  to 
greater  economy.  In  1753,  his  tragedy  of  Hoadicea 
was  performed  at  llrury.lnne  theatre,  with  partial 
success.  His  Medea,  imitated  from  Euripides  and 
Seneca^  in  1701,  obtained  ■.-renter  attention.  About 
this  time,  liciug  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Weymouth,  lie  was.  esteemed  by  the  mercantile  in- 
nnd  able  supporter.      He  died  in 
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ailed  ght 


I  ghat.   It  begins  with  a  theme  of  Iwo,  Oitre, 

mire  verses,  which  i-  developed  in  tin  eipiiil  i i- 

ofstantis.  each  of  which  cud- wi[b  otie  of  ihu-c 
>es,  in  ihe   order   in  which  they  orminallv  *tainl. 
■  two  Scblegels  call  them  also  vnrhlans,  bccuu.e 
r  resemble  vnrialiniis  in  music. 
iLOTTIS  (Hum   yiv-im.  Hie  tongue);  ilie  supc 

onming  oi   the  btryux  hi  the  bnUoni  i't  lie 


p>shrd  int..  >>."-! i  t  lan  lei.ihcr.  silk,  thread. c 
worsted,  fcr.  l-.alhern  gloves  are  made  of  ihe  skin 
of  iht- .■hamon.  Lid,  h.mb.dne,  elk.Rie.  The  leather 
I  of  uluves  is  not  latineil.  properly  '■peaking,  but  cured 
with  alum,  which  renders  it  soil  and  pliable,  and 
easy  for  the  hands.  The  Limerick  gloves,  likewi-e 
',  called  cnivtea  glot-et,  are  made  of  leather,  ami  are 
I  remarkably  fine.  These  "loves  are  manufactured  in 
'  ihe  city  of  Ireland  from  which  they  derive  their 
tailor,  and  wh.iii  e  they  have,  from  lime  lo  lime,  been 
sent  lo  mist  parts  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and 
America.  The  Limerick  glove*  are  mostly  worn  by 
i  Indie?.      I  litre   is  it   good   imitation  made  at  II  (Mtk 
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i mus  lo  shine  in  particular  scenes  and 
jp«we  of  tlie  whole.  The  operas  Al- 
o»,  and  Helena  and  Paris,  which  Glnck 

Vienna,  between  the  years  17U2  and  (i", 
rre  there  published,  produced  mi  over- 
led,  bj  their  boldness  and  uri^innliiy. 

together  with  the  later  ones,  Annida 
Iphigenias,  to  establish  the  fiune  of  their 
si  in  Italy,  where  the  taste  of  the  peo- 

Sbeen  perverted,  the  severe  and  lofty 
erman  urtist  was  received  with  enthusi- 
tlieatres  of  Rome,  Parma,  Naples,  Mi- 
ce, hastened  to  give  his  Helen  and  Or- 
este  was  not,  at  that  time,  attempted  in 
ck  himself  says,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
Mecution.  So  popular  were  these  ope- 
tneatre  in  Bologna  alone  look  900,000 
I8D.000  dollars/  in  one  winter,  and  by 
-phens).  Still  greater  was  tlie  triumph 
works,  above  mentioned.  IJurullet, 
his  residence  In  Vienna,  had  become  ac- 
h  Gluck,  undertook  to  convert  Racine's 
jj  an  opera,  and  offered  his  friend  tile 
■position,  an  offer  which   Gluck    more 


c,  was  directly  contrary  lo  Kous- 
'hicii,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of 
■■c  on  tlie  French  stage,  time  has  not  con- 
lh  a  decree  of  care  which  he  had  never 
t  Gluck  now  began  his  task.     Instead 

three  weeks  which  he  bad  formerly  oc- 
s  composition  of  M  opera,  a  whole  year 

thr  ci  im  pltiiiMi  of  the  masterpiece  which 
for  Paris.  But  here  the  Gemittn  artist 
lost  insuperable  obstacles,  thrown  in  his 
txial  vanity  and  deep  rooted  prejudice. 
.  was  known  that  a  work  of  his  pen  wns 

to  the  great  Parisian  opera,  the  whole 
*ional  musicians  ;uhl  iiniateiirs  estclnim- 
;  anil  he  would  never  lave  attained  his 
-.this  former  pupil  and  subsequent  patro- 
cen  Maria  Antoinette,  commanded  Ins 
eceived.     In  the  beginning  of  the  yenr 

himself,  now  sixty  years  "Id.  arrived  in 
L  length,  on  the  IDth  April,  the  lung  pro- 
was  represented  fur  the  first  time.  The 
led  to  overflowing  with  spectators  fr 


b  jm 


rtM«d  the  completion  of  the  latter.  (It  lias  since 
been  finished,  with  tolerable  "muss,  by  Salieri,] 
Inl7B4,Gluck  returned  lo  Germany,  with  a  large 
fortune,  nod  died  in  Vienna,  on  the  15th  November, 
of  the  same  yenr.  We  must  here  nolice  tlie  contest, 
that  arose  between  the  admirers  of  Gluck,  whose, 
compositions,  by  their  hijjh  and  finished  style,  pro- 
duced a  reformation  in  the  mii.it  ol  France,  ami  lite 
followers  of  the  old  Italian  and  French  school,  at 
whose  head  stood  1'iccini.  unuuest  humbly  a  man  of 

Senius.  All  Paris  look  sides  :  iind  lor  a  long  time 
te  Gluckists  nni!  riroinisis  contended  with  the  same 
bitterness,  as  did  formerly  the  ,1  a usenists  and  Jesuits, 
and.  more  lately,  the  Royalists  and  Jacobin*.  Gluck 
and  Piccini  themselves — to  [bait  honour  lie  it  said- 
shared  this  feeling  hut  for  u  short  time,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  Ihc  mutual  esteem  which,  liu  I  with  stii  tid- 
ing the  difference  of  their  opinions,  they  could  not 
but  entertain  for  each  oiler,  had  long  become  recou- 
ciled,  while  their  blind  disciples  Mil!  maintained  the 
warfare.  It  ought  to  lie  mentioned,  tlmt.in  llusmu. 
stall  conlest,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Arnaud,  and  Sunnl, 
sided  with  G  luck,  and  Laharpc  and  Moriuoutel  with 
Piccini.  It  was  natural  that  the  victory  should  (all 
to  those  who  attached  themselves  to  the  reformer. 
The  essays  which  appeared  on  this  occasion,  under 
the  namesnf  the  alxiw  mentioned  authors,  are  pre. 
served  in  On  mlcrestiiig  collection,  lulled  Mfimiirti 
pour  lenir  a  I  llixtiiirr  ilr  In  Krnliiliim  •■prrte  darn 
la  .Viittfttc par M.  Ir  Chi-vatirr  l.'lii.i.  A  yeorafier 
Clock's  death,  the  marble  bust  of  the  great  artist, 
made  by  Houdon,  by  subscription,  was  placed  in  the 
foyer  of  the  opera  house,  by  command  of  Louis  XVI. 
In  dramatic  uuisic,  lilm-t  stands  unrividled  in  his 
art;  and  it  is  impossible  to  dci'tibe  in  words  the 
depth  and  truth  of  expression  which  lie  knew  how  to 
give  to  the  most  overpowering,  as  well  as  the  gentlest 
scenes,  without  any  ol  the  v h  1  ~fi r  embellishments  of 
trills,  cadences,  &c.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  most 
composers,  Gluck  strictly  adhered  lo  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  never  allowed  himself  improperly 
to  lengthen  or  shorten  words,  in  favour  of  any  parti- 
cular passage.  In  the  dedication  of  his  Alceste  to 
Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  his  encellent  views 
of  dramatic  music  are  beautifully  and  simply  ex- 
pressed, lie  iiiiroibiced  (lie  I  mm  bone  into  the 
French  orchestra,  and  the  rare  mid  judicious  use  of 
that  instriuneni  thru  served  in  brighten  the  effect  of 
liis  [jreal  Finnic  pieces,  as  much  ;is  the  ridiculous 
abuse  of  it  at  I  he  present  time,  in  many  compositions, 
entirely  destroys  the  grandeur  of  cHect  intended  lo 


*L      In    the  two    first  years,  this  pier* 

ci  other  ofiern-  l.'.lri.r.  .  ,.  I   i  .,  I  ,   . 

rpheusTthe  bearer  seems  to  lie  siirrniind- 
omirs  of  Tartarus.  Annida  (in  1777) 
iter  applause;  though  formerly,  when 
vith  Lolly's  effeminate  music,  it  had  not 


This 


ndtl 


,nli  of  the 


"  27'    l(f  K.       l'ujmlutioii, 

ire  largely  concerned  in  tlie 

The  harbour  is.  not  com- 


1.1,1  K,  among  artificers ;  n 

cut  kinds,  iiccoriliug  to  the  vai 
signed  for,  as  the  common  gb 


.  vi.si  p.!  mat 
Glues  are  of  differ- 
ous  uses  they  are  de 
,  glove  glue,  pnrch- 


gluc  is  made  ot  tlie  skins  of  animals  ; 

calves,  sheep,  fir..  •  and  the  older  the  creature  is, 

the  better  is  the  glue  made  of  its  hide.     Indeed. 

v  I ioIi ■  -kin--  hit  l: in- 1 y  1 1 -c.l  lor  tins  [mi  i „,.,■,  bin  ,,n!, 
tin-  shm  In-..  |iariims,  ur  scraps  of  litem  :  or  itu-  I'eei. 
sinews,  fcc.  Those  who  make  glue  of  parings. first 
sleep  the*  two  or  three  days  in  water  ;  then  was* 
:  i  i  in  well  mil.  boil  I  In  in  1 1 .,  I  he  ci  insistence  of  a  I  hick 
idly,  which  fhey  |i;i-.s.  while  hut,  through  osier  bas- 
kets, In  separate  [he  impurities  front  it,  and  then  Id 
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it  stand  some  time,  to  purity  it  further  ;  when  all  Uie 
filth  lias  settled  to  tin*  lioUom  of  the  vessel ,  they  melt 
and  boil  it  a  second  lime.  They  next  pour  it  into 
fUftt.  frames  or  moulds,  whence  it  is  taken  out  pretty 
hard  and  solid,  and  cut  into  square  pieces  or  cakes. 
They  afterwards  dry  it  in  the  wind,  in  a  sort  of  course 
net ;  und  at  hist  string  it,  to  finish  its  drying.  Tht 
liest  glue  is  that  which  is  oldest ;  and  the  surest  way 
to  try  its  goodness,  is,  to  lay  a  piece  to  steep  three  or 
four  days,  mid  if  it  swell  considerably  without  melt- 
ing, and  when  taken  out  resume  its  former  dryness, 
it  is  excellent.  A  glue  tliat  will  hold  uguinst  fire  or 
water,  may  be  made  thus :  mix  a  handful  of  quick 
lime  witli  four  ounces  of  linseed  oil,  1m ul  them  to  a 
good  thickness,  then  spread  the  paste  on  tin  plates 
in  the  shade,  and  it  will  become  exceedingly  luird, 
hut  may  he  dissolved  ov«t  u  fire,  as  glue.  Methyl  of 
prewiring  und  using  ghtr. — Set  a  quart  of  water  on 
Uie  fire,  llien  put  in  ahotit  lialf  a  liound  of  good  glue, 
and  boil  them  gently  together  till  the  glue  be  entire- 
ly dissolved,  and  of  a  due  consistence.  When  glue 
is  to  be  used,  it  must  l)e  made  thoroughly  hot ;  after 
which,  witli  a  brush  dipped  in  it.  besmear  the  fuces 
of  the  joints  as  thick  as  }>ossible  ;  then,  clapping 
them  together,  slide  or  rub  them  lengthwise  one  upon 
another  two  or  three  times,  to  settle  them  close,  und 
m>  let  them  stand  till  they  arc  dry  and  6rm.  Parch- 
ment glue  is  made  by  tailing  gently  shreds  of  jiarch- 
ineut  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the 
former  to  six  quarts  ot  Die  latter,  till  it  l»e  reduced  to 
one  quart :  the  thud  is  then  strained  from  the  dregs, 
and  afterwards  1  oiled  to  the  consistence  of  glue. 
Isinglass  ulue  is  made  in  the  same  wuy  :  but  this  is 
improved  by  dissolving  the  isinglass  in  alcohol,  by 
means  of  a  gentle  heat.     Set;  Cement. 


leaving  the  gluten  behind  in  a  very  tenacious,  ductile, 
somewhat  elastic  state,  and  possessed  of  a  brownish 
grey  colour.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  is  taken  up  by 
acids  and  alkalies.  The  acid  solution  is  precipitated 
by  an  alkali,  and,  reciprocally,  the  alkaline  solution 
by  an  acid.  Dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  contracts  its 
volume,  and  becomes  liard  und  brittle.  Its  products 
with  fire,  or  nitric*  acid,  are  nearly  the  same  as  tlio«e 
of  gum  and  sugar.  Gluten  is  present  in  most  kinds 
of  grain,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  pens  nikl 
beans ;  but  the  first  contains  it  in  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion,  which  is  the  reason  that  when  ten  bread  is 
more  nutritious  titan  tliat  made  with  other  kinds  of 
flour ;  for,  of  all  vegetable  substances,  gluten  appears 
to  be  the  most  nutritive.  It  is  to  the  presence  of 
gluten,  tliat  wheat  flour  owes  its  pro|»erty  of  forming 
a  tenacious  paste  with  water,  to  which  cause  is  due 
the  formation  of  light  spongy  liread.  The  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  disengaged  during  the  fermentation  of 
the  doiii;)!,  l>eing  detained  by  the  viscid  gluten,  dis- 
tends the  whole  mass,  and  thus  produces  the  rising 
of  the  hread.  Good  wheat  flour  contains  from  nine- 
teen to  twenty-four  |»er  cent,  of  gluten.  The  wheat 
of  warm  climates  is  richer  in  gluten  than  that  of 
colder  n-inons.  (iluteu  consists  of  two  distinct  |irin- 
ciples  ;  to  one  of  which  lias  Iw^n  applied  the  name 
offilitHfiiir,  from  y>.t9,  ghiteii.  and  to  the  other  tliat 
n\  zf/iuum»\  from  \vur.%  a  ferment.  To  obtain  these 
principle,  the  gluten  is  hoiinl  rencntediyin  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  glindine.  and  leaves  the  symome 
in  a  pare  state.  <  )n  mixing  the  juwder  of  guaiiicum 
with  the  latter  siihsuince.  a  beautiful  blue  colour  in- 
stantly appears  ;  and  the  same  phenomenon  ensues. 
I  In  n  lid  i  lesN  rapidly,  when  H  i>  kneaded  with  gluten, 
or  th«  Hour  u|  :>ood  wheal  liioMciied  with  water. 
W  iUi  b.id  Hum-,  ih-  •Jiitrii  ot  which  lias  siitieicd  de 


cnui]>osition,  the  blue  tint  m  scarcely  visible  TV 
intensity  of  the  colour  thus  produced  is  enurdy  de- 
pendent on  the  relative  quantity 
in  the  flour  ;  and,  since  tlie  qinuitity  of 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  gluten,  the 
of  the  latter,  und  therefore  the  quality  of  the 
is  tested  by  the  action  of  tin*  guamrum. 

GLUTTON  {fiutoj.  This  genus  of  quadra**  ■ 
distinguished  by  the  head  being  bat  owbwidj 
elongated,  and  the  body  king  in  pvvpurtiui  la  to 
height  from  the  ground.  The  ears  are  ruawaal  aw 
very  sluri.  There  is  a  simple  fold  of  the  skin  hraw 
the  tail,  instead  of  the  pouch  observable  m  the  haV 
ger.  to  which  animal  it  bears  some  reseavBStaor.  h 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  intermeHiefe  bus— 
Uie  true  plantigrade  and  digitigradr  aauaak.  Da* 
marest  describes  four  specie* ;  one  of  when,  the  C. 
art'titu*.  or  wolverene,  is  an  inhabitant  af  the  Baron 
parts  of  America  {G.  /urw,  Sabine).  The  osba 
rene  is  alwut  twenty-eight  inches  in  length  ~ 
tip  of  the  nose  to  Uie  origin  of  the  tail, 
is  about  eight  inches,  if  die  hair  at  the 
included,  which  is  from  three  to  fuss*  inches  km 
The.  whole  body  is  covered  with  very  long  nai  aVat 
hair,  which  varies  in  odour  according  to  the 
or  oilier  circumstances.  Its 
as  follows : — Face  blackish  as  high  as 
and  between  Uiese  and  the 
ears  covered  with  coarse  hairs ;  th* 
the  inside  of  the  fore  legs  spotted  v 
unit  of  the  back,  thighs,  and  under 
drown  or  lirowubh  black  ;  sides, 
This  fur  is  of  considerable  value, 
in  Uie  northern  parts  of  Asia,  of  a- 
is  also  a  native,  for  making  and  o 
The  animal,  however,  does  not  ■»- 
numbers  to  furnish  any  great  coU 
traders.  It  is  very  voracious,  bat  « 
slow  and  heavy  in  its  motions,  thi  »  v  * 
ably  acute  in  its  sigiit  and  brarina.  _t  baP 
|M>werful,  and  an  overmatch  lor  i 
siie.  It  makes  a  strong  re 
If  it  can  lay  hold  of  it,  it  wu* 
gun,  and  pull  the  traps,  in  i  » 

pieces.     It  lias  been  stated  by  ynm^s  < 
liar  with  its  habits,  that  it  will  lark  ab  -  - 
drop  on  a  deer  passing 
oViiiking  the  blood,  till  the 
from  exhaustion.    It  is  one  of  the 
auadnipeds  found  in  the  northern 
destroying    great    numbers    of  yon 
other  animals ;  it  is  also  a  great  en 
watching  them  as  they  come  out  c  . 
even  breaking  into  their  ha  Nt  ■linns 
fabulous  accounts  of  this  animal  b 
Oluus  Magnus  ;  tliat  it  eats  so  vorarii 
forced  to  go  between  two  trees,  in  o 
part  of  the  food.     The  other  sp 
ttu.  a  native  of  South  America  :  c. 
and,  alUiough  capable  of  being       k~ 
its  disposition  to  attack  the  wnai-n 
fnttus,  which  is  likewise  a  native  c  - 
This  species  lives  in  a  burrow,  and  b 
It  has  u  strong  musky  odour.     O 
of  the  cape  of  (loud  Hope.    This 
destructive  to  bees,  destroying 
sake  of  Uie  lionev  and  wax.  ufi 

ISH'TTONY"    One  of  the 
vices,  ami.  according  to  the  Catholic 
amongst  the  seven  deadly  sins  cc«Msts  b 


• ■ 


onliimry    ami    depraved    indoig 
whether  in  solid  or  fluid  food.     Wl 
disease,  it  is  called  Bulimia,  /raw- 
like  hunger,  am]  the  perwo  mast  ei 
w  ith  food  or  falls  into  fainting  fit*. 
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■  raihManobjeet  of  pity  than  of  disgust 
Fuller,  in  lils  *■  worthies,''  mentions  a 
ticliobu  Wood,  of  Harrison,  in  Kent,  whu 

■n  a  whole  sheep,  raw,  at  a  single  meal ; 
r  lime,  thirty  dulrn  i)f  pigeons  ;  who 


ed  eight  y-luiir  ml 
k  puddingfor  Li  In 


.  n  yards  of  buck  puddingfor  abreak- 
wns  id-so  n  counsellor  st  law,  unmet) 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the.  First, 
meal,  Me  up  a  whole  ordinary  provided 
:er  for  thirty  men  ;  and  his  income  not 
lie  tu  procure  hin.  a  sufficiency  of  good 
;ni!ly  fed  upon  uHhls,  ox  livers,  hearts, 
trails.  But  this  man  having  lived  (o  I* 
Id,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life 
k  place  in  his  constitution,  and  he  ate  as 
■  other  men.  In  the  Jvonian  History 
*s  are  related  of  the  most  disgusting 
h  amongst  die  Roman  emperors  theiu- 
eir  subjects.  Hardikilute,  too,  who  was 
e  Danish  race  of  kings  in  England,  was 
bis  horrible  propensity,  to  which  he  fell 
ing  dropt  down  dead  during  a  wedding 
h  palace  at  Lambeth. 
i  also  a  symptom  attendant  upon  a  very 
hi  Git  ill  disease  called  diabetes  nielli  Mis, 

t  times,  to  thirty  or  forty  quarts  in  the 
rnty-four  liours. 

:  {from  j;.:^.,  I  engrave);  the  art  of 
gures.  lie,  on  stones  and  other  liard 
See  (ieui- Sculpture. 

THECA  ;  a  building  in  Munich  nppro- 
te  reception  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
It  forms  a  square,  enclosing  a  court. — 
F  art  are  distributed  in  ten  rooms,  which 
ricall;  to  the  eye  the  growth  of  Greek 
yptian  mots,  its  rise  and  progress  in 
eebne  and  subsequent  revival.  There 
three  other  rooms,  appropriated  to  festi- 
ted  with  the  arts.  Among  several 
these  works  nf  art,  in  general  bat  little 
here  si>e  the  remains  af  Sgfuetfc  :,ii 
sleeping  fiiiui  ;  tile  colris-sil  inn-.  -  N,  1, , 
ip  of  [sis,  from  tile  Bnrbenni  pnlui-e  ; 
J.e  Leucothca ;  the /a  awn  -  •■  '    t, 

■ml  Antiuous,  from  tin-  A      ,.      I 

nd  Roma  D 


was  bum  ii 

physic,  and,  in  17i.:i.  IwiL  (In-  .le^ee  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  I  le  afterwards  visited  Holland  and  France, 
ami,  in  1767,  received  an  invitation  Ui  a  professor- 
ship in  the  academy  ill  IVteisburg.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, by  Die  command  '.if  tin-  empress,  he  com- 
Dicncecl,  together  with  I'allas,  G  uldenstadt,  and 
Lepecbin,  a  sciential-  t">tr  through  Itussia.  Ill  1769, 
he  travelled  nloiij:  llie  western  side  of  the  Dun,  and 
passed  the  winter  in  Astruclian  ;  in  1770  and  1771, 
examined  the  Persian  provinces  uo  [lie  soiitli  and 
south-west  side  of  tile  Caspian  sea  ;  in  1772,  returned 
again  to  Astntclian,  and  there  surveyed  llie  regions  on 


?*KSS 


. .  John  Ginum:.  professor  of  holany 
ii  Tubingen,  where  lie  was  liorn  in 
e  he  studied  until  1727.  lie  then 
iirjt.wit.li  lii*  teachers  Hilfincir  iin.l 


1774,  hewasimpri-oiied  li;  the  Main  of  tile  Chaitaks, 
and  died  in  confinement,  July  B7,  of  the  dysentery. 
His  widow  received  from  the  Russian  empress  4000 
rubles,  if  is  most  iinp.ii-L.iui  works  iin-  bis  Hiitoria 
Fucorwx,  and  his  Travels  in  Hu'siti  {lleilea  durrh 
Ilvsilawl  ;u  unhnurliHiig  ili.nln-i  .\ntitrreicht.) 

4.  H'illiam  t'reilmr,  ii  distinguished  engraver, 
was  born  ut  Kaduiweihr  in  the  Hrisgau,  in  1715. 
and  died  at  Rome,  in  lttal.  His  parents  sent  him  to 
liasle.  Here,  guided  only  by  Ilis  genius,  be  over- 
came numerous  oIkmcIcs.  in  179S,  Ginelin  went  to 
Koine,  and  subsequently  to  Naples.  At  the  close  of 
17U0,  he  returned  to  Heine,  and  there  actively  en- 
gaited  i"  painlini.' ti-nni  nature,  tin- (he  most  part  in 
Indian  ink.  He  did  not  diminish  the  effect  by  de- 
scending to  minute  .!•  tail,  but  knew  how  to  sHie  upon 
tlie  peculiar  characteristics  of  every  view,  and  Ilis 
style  evinces  a  deep  study  of  nature.  He  also  en- 
graved D  good  deal.  Ilia  engravings  are  among  llie 
■MM  productions  of  the  net.  In  some  of  Ills  later 
productions,  indeed,  a  hardness  and  an  eiaggerated 
expression  are  perceptible.  He  cat  his  plates  very 
deep,  probably  to  enable  him  to  take  many  impres- 
sions. Gmelin  amussed  a  considerable  fortune,  us 
his  engravings  were  in  great  demand. 

GNADE  (the  German  for  pneej  ;  a  word  with 
which  the  nanus  of  ihiuit  places  founded  by  the 
Moravians  bejrio ;  us  liitaitrnberg,  in  Silesia,  with 
l'ii i  inhabitants,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  that  frater- 
nity ;  Umidrnlil,!.  a  village  also  in  Silesia  ;  UhiiiIch- 
frry,  also  in  Silesia,  with  M¥)  inhabitants,  ami  a 
Moravian  institution  fur  education  -  IS itmttnhVtteu,n 
Mi.r.n  ..n  i  ..iul'c  in  I  lh  in  ;  limiiliiii/i'il.  a  coli  my  of 
l.<77  iiilialiiUiuts,  aiming  the  I  lot  I  en  tuts  ;  mid  many 

GNAT  (cw/fj1).  These  well  known  and  trouble- 
some  insects  are  distinguished  by  having  the  body 
midfeet  very  long  .mil  downy,  antenna!  garuislied 
with  luiirs  ;  large  eyes ;  a  proboscis  composed  of  a 
membranous  cylindrical  luW,  terniiniitrd  by  two  lips, 
funning  a  little  button,  and  sucker  formed  of  five 
scaly  filaments,  producing  the  effect  of  a  neeiile  :  the 
win^s  are  placed  hoi-i/.uiually  hit  each  other.  The 
gnat  of  this;  country  is  comparatively  harmless  ;  but 
those  of  warmer  climates   are    peculiarly  annoying, 


apothecary.      His   persevering    efforts 
n   the  reputation    of  being   (IBs   of  tile 


The  pain 

tim.l  wllicil 


ily  the  I  cronies  which  are  thus  tormenting.  One 
■ies  of  these  insects  is  known  under  the  name  of 
'i'i'/!,.i:.  nisiin-i  whose  attacks  various  mean:,  have 
ii  rrsni-lfd  to  in  ditlereiit  coulllries,  a«  ciirlnins  »t 
so,  and  viniuu-  essential  oils  :  the  latter  nf  which 
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appear  to  be  only jinrtinlly  successful.  The  1«aplan- 
dew  drive  them  off  l>y  means  of  smoke,  and  anointing 
Uieir  bodies  witli  grease.  The**  insects  alio  feed  on 
the  juice  of  plants.  The  female  deposits  lier  eggs 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  a  long  mass.  In  their 
larva  stair,  these  animals  are  aquatic  during  the 
greater  |>art  of  the  summer.  All  stagnant  waters  are 
full  of  these  small  worms,  hanging  with  their  heads 
downwards,  whilst  their  hinder  parts  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  In  this  state  the  stigmata,  or 
organs  of  respiration,  are  placed  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body ;  they  are  also,  in  this  condition  of 
existence,  provided  with  small  fins.  After  having 
remained  in  the  larva  state  for  about  twenty  days, 
titer  are  tranformed  into  chrysalids  in  which  all  the 
limbs  of  the  perfect  insect  are  distinguisliable,  through 
tlie  diaphanous  robe  with  which  Uiey  are  then  sliroud- 
ed.  After  remaining  three  or  four  days  wrapped  up 
in  this  manner,  they  become  gnats,  and  ascend  into  a 
new  element  No  sooner  does  the  dirysulis  reach 
tlie  surface  of  the  water,  tlian  the  insect  with  its  head 
I  Hirsts  the  shell,  wliich  then  serves  it  for  a  boat,  of 
which  its  wings  are  the  sails.  If  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment a  breese  arises,  it  proves  a  dreadful  hurricane 
to  these  pigmy  sailors ;  for  it  oversets  the  little  bark, 
und  the  insect,  not  being  yet  disengaged  from  it,  suf- 
fers a  ratal  shipwreck.  If,  however,  the  weather 
prove  calm,  the  gnat  makes  a  more  prosperous  voy- 
age. Having  time  to  dry  his  wings,  before  leaving 
the  boat,  he  is  enabled  to  mount  into  tlie  air,  where, 
contemptible  as  he  may  seem,  he  soon  becomes  the 
inveterate  tormentor  of  the  lords  of  the  creation. 
(lUaumnr,  Vuvirr,  $rc  J 

GNEISS  ;  one  of  tlie  three  most  ancient  and  most 
ubimdant  rocks  of  our  globe,  of  which  granite  and 
mica-slate  are  the  other  two.  These  are  all  destitute 
of  organic  remains,  and  constitute  the  foundation  on 
which  rocks  of  ail  the  other  classes  are  laid.  They 
(ire  composed  of  quarts,  feldspar  and  mica,  and 
possess  a  distinctly  crystalline  structure.  They  ap* 
|H>ar  to  pass  by  gradation  into  each  other,  and  might, 
IKxhaps,  with  more  propriety  be  regarded  as  modes 
of  the  eame  rock,  Uinn  as  different  species.  Gneiss 
received  its  name  from  the  German  miners,  who 
applied  it  to  a  decomposed  stone  forming  the  sides 
of  certain  metallic  veins ;  but  Werner  fixed  the 
ncceptatlon  at  present  attached  to  the  word,  which  is 
that  of  a  schistose  or  slaty  granite,  abounding  in 
juica.  Granite  frequently  passes  into  gneiss  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  gradation  :  when  the  quantity 
of  feldspar  decreases,  and  the  crystalline  grains  be- 
come smaller,  if  tlie  mica  increases  in  quantity,  nnd 
is  arranged  in  layers,  tlie  rock  loses  tlie  massive 
structure,  and  becomes  schistose ; — this  then  is  a  tnie 
gneiss.  When  the  mica  liecomes  very  abundant,  and 
Uie  other  constituents  jhitLs  ore  small  in  site  and 
quantity,  gneiss  passes  into  mica-slate.  Hornblende 
sometimes  takes  tlie  place  of  mica  in  the  composition 
of  gneiss.  When  this  is  the  case,  tlie  rock  is  called 
hornblende  gneitt,  or  gneistoid  hornblende.  Gneiss 
h  a  rock  much  less  prolific  in  disseminated  minerals 
than  eitlier  of  tlie  other  primary  rocks  above  men- 
tioned. It  occasionally,  however,  contains  garnets 
interspersed  through  its  strata.  Hut  the  metallic  veins 
und  beds  of  other  minerals  which  it  presents  are  very 
remarkable.  Thus  gold  is  found  in  it  in  Dauphiny, 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa;  silver,  colult  and  antimony 
near  Allemont;  and  lead  and  silver  at  Auvcrgne, 
rYeyherg,  and  in  liohemia.  Tlie  famous  copper 
mines  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  occur  in  this  rock.  It 
cuiitiiins  iron  ore  in  profusion  also,  as  in  the  mines  r 
of  Scandinavia,  at  Dauiieinora,  l' toe  and  Arendal ;  I 
and  iii  Lie  United  States,  ii|»on  the  borders  of  lake  j 
<'liainpl»iii ;  at  FraiM'onin,  in  N.  Hampshire,  ami; 
in  the  northern  |^iis  of  N.  Jersey.     Gneiss  embraces  ' 


also  extensive  deposits  of  while 
and  of  serpentine,  the  beds  of  which  mm 
so  thick  as  to  com 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  gneiss,  II  i 
remarked  that  it  is  the  principal  rock  of  very 
sive  districts.     In  farms  the  declivities  of 
mountain  chains  of 
entire  mountains  of  itself.    It  is  the 
rock  of  Norway  and  of  alt  the  nerth  elf 
abounds  in  the  southern  Alps  i 
forms  the  loftiest  chains  of  the  A 
the  United  States,  also,  sins  is 
rock,  espectally  m  New  Ksvsnml 
southern  parts  of  New  York.    Hat 
strata  in  these  states  is  ~ 
south-west,  with  a  dip  to  the  sorts  weal  of 
to  80°.    Gneiss  is  a  rack  anseh  sssd  is  I 
States  for  the  perposes  of  sjdssectase,  sails 
biriy  esteemed  in  all  oar  sarger 
the  best  fag-sfoars.    The  west 
Hsddam  (Conn.),  and  hs  eidssty, 
for  several  hundreds  of 
GNOME  (Greek);  m, 
pressed  in  figurative 
tkm,  a  practical  observaBo-,  _*•  a  ■ — 
among  the  oldest  Eastern  nations.    ' 
Solomon,  those  of  Jews  son  of  Sasj 
mon  on  the  Mount,  are  exasssaW 
preserves  its  first  observations  map) 
moral  world,  iu  short,  pithy,  sti 
Samundlan  Edda  has  preserved 
Odin.    Among  the  Greeks,  H 
and  otliers,  are  called  lbs  ti 
sententious  manner  of    wi 
Gnomic*  PoH*  Greet.)    1«* 
maxims  of  this  Und  from  the  efakt 
tlie  Arabians  were  written  In 
are  striking  on  account  of  their  p 
energetic  or  enigsssUcal  brevity  is  i 
teristic  of  the  gases*. 

Gntme.    Modern  mythol        1 
to  the  spirits  which  dwell  in  _ 
where  they  mutch  over  httdn—  _. 
assume  a  variety  of  limns, 
tiful,  and  sometimes  hstefel 
their  appropriate  form  ;  I 
are  originally  beautiful.    « 
by  means  of  Musaus'  poi 
greatest  celebrity  in  O* 
(spirits  of  the  earth), 
Undines  (spirits  of  wa 
the  spirits  of  the  wo 
(q.  v.)    The  native  M 
is  the  East,  and       r  L 
tusms.     Tlie  T         d 
form  of  a  wu      •»■  • 
useful  to  Sol       d  ui^L  < 
splitting  Ui>c  inawes  of  n 
loaning  them  into  smooth        ■  « 
a  nee.  Solomon  had,  I 
much  labour  to  obtain 
were  introduced  Into 
the  Pythagorean  cabalWcal  pi 
time  of  Raymond  Lolly, 
ffteenth  to  the  beghnssM  H 
by  Pico  of  Minn&aw  Mar 
Caruanus,  and  ReucfaB*- 
of  Pope's  machinery  is 
Dobeneck's  flirmaii  pui 
die  Ages—  Det  DewtseL— 
*  vols.,  Berlin,  1815.) 
baits. 

GNOMON, inastra         M 
tus  for  measuring  the 
the  sun  and  stars.     '1       | 
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*  pyramid,  erected  upon  level  ground,  or 
_  Fur  malting  the  more  considerable  ob- 
wth  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  made 
f  it,  es^iecially  the  former;  hti<]  many  have 

to  the.  suiallrr  qundrants,  both  as  mure 
*1  more  easily  made  mid  applied.  The 
it  observation  of  this  kind  extant,  is  that 
ib-r-as,  in  the  lime  uf  Alexander  tlie  Great, 
es,  where  he  found  the  height  of  the 
1  in  proportion  to  the  meridian  jjiaduw  M 

solstice,  as  2 1 3  j  10  dOO  ;  just  the  same  as 
■and  il  to  be.  by  uii  observation  inaile  ut 
•ra,  almost  «««  yen™  after,  Va*,-.  in  the 
This  method  of  observation,  however,  is 
1  accurate,  as  is  proved  by  (he  following 

in  the  awn-iu  observations  made  in  this 
I.  The  astronomers  did  not  lake  into 
1  «in's  pitrallsx.  which  makes  his  appar- 
1  Ins  tluui  it  would  he  if  the  gnomon  were 
■e  centre  of  the  earth,  i.  They  net-Left 
by  which  the  apparent  height  of  tliti  sun 
I  iucreased.     3.   They  made  theirculcula- 

tb*  shadows  were  terminated  by  a  ray 
a  the  siin'n  centre  ;  whereas  it  is  hounded 
ling  from  Hie  upper  edge  of  his  limb. 
»,  liowever,  inay  lie  easily  allowed  for;  and. 
bus  been  done,  the  ancient  observations 
1y  found  to  coincide   nearly  with   those  of 

m 

in  dialing,  is  the  style-pin  or  coct  of  a 
adowof  which  points  out  tlie  hours.  This 
qipmed  to  represent  the  axis  of  the  world, 
t  is  therefore,  parallel,  or  coincident,  the 
fit  pointing  straight  to  the  north  and  south 
I  world.     Sec  Dial. 

in  geometry,  is  the  space  included  between 
raing  t»o  simihir  parallelograms,  of  which 
is  inscribed  within  tlie  larger,  so  as  lo 
■n-jle  in  each  common  tn  both. 
►MCS;  the  art  of  dulling,  "rof  drawing 
iionn  dials,   ftc.,   on  any   civ —    -; 


,1   il.i.j   ill,- 


■\,f  iln-  ,'i 


!  sages,  as  early  as  the  limes  ol  Ihe  tipos- 
<wsud  of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  origin 
d,  and  of  tlie  evil    in  the  world,  than  tlie 


"1"  cri-iilui.-,  Ii-r  n  ti  .>(■  iliiiuiiu.i 11  [„-,  ni„ 

and  mure  wicked  and  miserable.  To.lesiroylJie|H)wer 
of  these  creators,  and  10  fire  man  from  tlie  power 
of  matter,  God  sent  the  most  exalted  of  all  n-oiis. 
1<|  which  diameter  Simon  first  made  pretensions  ;  he 
was  followed  in  these  pretensions  by  jVlemiuiler,  a 
Samaritan,  the  most  celebrated  of  hi*  scholars,  who, 
towards  the  end  of  the  Sr>t  century,  founded  a  sect  at 
Antioch  in  Syria.  Simon,  and  .Mennnder  were 
enemies  to  Christianity.  Cerimhus,  a  Jew,  of  whom 
John  tlie  evangelist  seems  to  have  hud  some  know- 
ledge, combined  these  reveries  wilh  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  ami  maintained,  tlutt  tlie  most  elevate.! 
mm,  sent  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  man,  was  Christ, 
who  had  descended  upon  Jems,  a  Jew,  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  and,  through  him,  revealed  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  ;  but,  Iwtorc  the  crucifixion  of  Jrsu-s, 
separated  from  him,  and,  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  will  again  la-  united  with  Mm,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  Uie  most  perfect  earthly 
felicity,  to  coutiiiue  a  thousand  years.  In  the  second 
century,  during  tile  reign  of  Adrian  and  both  the 
Antonines,  these  principles  were  adopted  by  lite 
Christian  philosophers,  who  are  more  particularly 
known  under  tlie  name  of  limulicr,  and  still  further 
refined,  extended,  and  systeuiBtrted.  Situniiiiils,  n 
Syrian,  speaks  of  an  unknown  supreme  (iod,  who  had 
generated  ninny  angels  ami  powero  ;  seven  of  these 
teons  well*.  M-rtirdiiig  I"  him.  creators  of  Ihe  world, 
mill  soon  fell  from  God  ;  one  of  them,  the  God  of  the 
Jew*,  hud  seduced  uum  to  him  ;  whence  originated 
the  difference  between  good  ami  I  Kidmen.  »ntiiniinns 
alsocalls  Christ  Ihe  Saviour  sent  by  God,  and  the  Son 
of  God  ;  but  the  opinion  Uiiii  '  hrist  was  not  actually 
born,  and  had  not  a  real  human  body,  but  only  an 
incorporeal  image,  is  peculiar  to  him,  on  which 
account,  his  followers  mul  other  Inter  Gnostics,  who 
acreed  with  him  in  this  respect,  were  tailed  DiKetm 
and  PhanluaMili.  Sntunimus  very  consistently  dcui. 
ed  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  admitted  only  a 
return  of  the  souls  of  good  men  into  the  being  of  the 
Godhead.  His  sect  was  dtaiiigunih.ru'  by  unsleriiy 
of  niannera.  by  iheir  ab-tiiiciii-r  from  flesh,  11111I  by  a 
reject  inn  of  matrimony  Itusilides,  hi.  contemporary, 
.0  Alexandrian,  mi--  distinguished  tr-uu  liiin  hy  the 
"I'M*  of  a  lali!.'UFi'_'p'  imitated  (mm  the  ligyptian  priests. 
though  yet  more  uijslie  tlinu  theirs.  According  to 
him,  the  frpni'Rilioiis  of  scleral  (celestial]  degrees, 
each  containing  seven  irons,  and  of  which  his  kingilom 
of  liL'lit  consists,  are  eniaiinLinus,  and  every  inferior 
family  or  order  of  this  kinijilom  is  a  copy  of  the 
higher.      The  internal  harmony  of  the  lowest  order 


.III-.   I  11  -U-, 

'abXCPi 

:     '"'• 

llaudCllal.taicoriL 

a.    Iliej  may  he  retlti 

following  heads  ;— 

od,  the   llighrs 

Intel 

Mill  111  the  plernln 

e  ot    birht.  and 

stile 

■11  good  ;  matter,  1 

e  crude,  rJiaoEl 

mass 

irifyin. 


-iUc  wo'rhl.  l"i,  !l|),'  '.'i'y.\.»  1,  ■sllicVll"™ 
ii  til  mi  uf  tin-  gooi.  in  d  "f  lliii-e  allnil  to  the  kin 
of  liirlit,  from  the  material  .h.™.  The  sol 
niitiitcs  fallen  from  li^lil.  (ass  for  lluir   puriiie 

in  1 1 j  1  ■-  wurl.l.  tl.r.miili  .lirii'ri  nt  l»"lir-nihl  1 li 

which  Hasilulcs  prnves  from  ihe  dillereut   de;:ti 
f'Tiniie  and  tin-  iliilciem    ,,1  mat  ion   of   men. 


■  worldly  coursr  to  the  liighest  order 
n  of  light.  His  aaSerirlgs  were  hut 
mcent  child,  uliieli  shares  the  lot.  of 
and  liad    no    relation    to   his    work. 


I  and  nil,  upon  (<  nosticism.  On  (lie 
>■  lake  tutu  consideration  the  pliilo-o- 
ry  of  lint  age,  the  passion  fur  the  mnr- 
id  taken  pu*wssbu  of  (tie  eflemiiiRle 
Roman  iiiipirr.  fin- 1  111*  custom  of  pre- 
ir|nr  ui-i;;lit  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
ty,  it  is  not  lo  be  wondered  tit  tlint  a 
s..phy.  which  adopted  tli.-  must  lirilliiiiit 
niim.  nnd  which  afforded  nourishment 
WHllll  nnd  to  the  vanity  of  secret 
■d  have  met  with  such  universal   suc- 

insterily  of  its  precepts,  and  its  carp 
sng  of  the  soul,  it  even   prepossessed 

its  favour.  The  Gnostics  were  the 
k  third  ami  (forth  utntiulw.     The  Ca- 

loiik  occasion,  from  their  heresy,  to 
■reciabii  to  the  articles  of  tlie  orthodox 

have  been  no  Gnostic  seels  since  tlie 

but  many  of  the  principles  uf  their 
jistioos  reappear  in  Inter  j-tii L. i^i .| .!j i<';t L 
rn  from  tlie  same  sources  as  theirs, 
representation  luul  given  lo  the  idea  of 
^.imetlimi!  sulwlnutial,  which  the  (jrms- 
d  to  llieir  sons;  and  fflUptilV  efiul- 
iiod,  Ploueuuel's  real  presentations  uf 
artius  pictures  and  mirrors,  and  the 
ia  the  Gnosiie  asms,  are  a  proof  that 
he.  human  understanding  I-  explain  [lie 
the  origin  of  imperfect  being-  from  the 
ys  end  in  similar  results.  The  latest 
uin-d  writ  in  i,"!  o[mn  this  subject  ore 
aid  and   Nennder,  jiiirliculnrlj  a  work 

entitled.  Heiiriiirhr  Kutirirtr/nufi  ttrr 
ZHMtitchex  Syttemc  (Berlin,  IBIS). 
M  curious  animal  lielongs  to  the  grnus 
subgenus  hmelaphiti  (Bininville).  It  is 
■  the  Hottentots,  nnd  n-ilde  Seen"  by  the 
ugh  arranged  by  naturalists  among  the 
ipuears  to  form  one  of  those  inlermedi- 
dch  connect,  as  it  were,  the  various 
ruils  in  one  harmonious  whole.  This 
hies,  in  form,  partly  the  horse,  parity 
hi  portly  the  stag.  It  is  a-  Inge  :.  , 
».r-i-.     It-  or.  k.  though  wither  so  long 

that  uf  tin   [km*      ■.  re  «i  ll„.:i  that 

and  .s  n.lonir.l  with  a  stiff  *wt  ii.nnr. 


tion.  Tills  niiimnl  is  by  no  means  common  in  our 
collections.  There  is.  wn  understand,  a  tolerably 
good  one  belonging  lu  tlie  Liverpool  (uolugica)  gar- 

GOA  ;   rt  district  of  fndin,  behuipiiB;  to  the  Portt;- 

Euese,  in  tlie  province  of  llejnpoor,  forty  miles  long 
y  twenty  bnmd.  situated  on  the  western  coast  of 
I  udia.  lietwecu  (he  fifteenth  und  sixteenth  degrees  of 
north  latitude. 

(Sou ;  a  city  of  India,  nnd  the  capital  of  nil  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  that  country  It  is  situated 
on  an  island  ofnl«>ui  twenty  li.ur  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, at  tlie  mouth  uf  tlie  \1;ui.l.,in  river.  It  ill  fnct 
consists  of  two  cities,  tile  old  and  the  new.  The 
former  is  eight  miles  up  the  river,  ntul.  though  almost 
deserted,  contains  many  magnificent  churches,  anil 
excellent  specimens  of  architecture.  The  viceroy 
and  principal  inhabitants  reside  in  the  new  city, 
which  is  at  the  mouih  of  tile  river,  within  tlie  forts. 
It  possesses  two  kuliours,  will  defended  hy  various 
castles  and  batteries,  inouiiiiug  very  heavy  en ulioii. 
It  still  carries  on  an  iiicoii-idenihle  trade  with  tlie 
mother  country,  with  China,  and  tile  coast  of  Africa  : 
but  Its  expenses  fur  exceed  its  revenues.  The  inha- 
bitants of  tlie  city  and  ishmd  are  computed  to  amount 
to  20,000,  but  uf  these  there  lire  ven  lew  genuine  Por- 
tuguese. Lou.  73°  57'  K.;  Int.  15-  ilf  N.  The  island 
was  culled,  formerly.  Tinsitari,  and  was  inhabited  by 
an  Arabian  tribe,  when,  in  I 510,  Albuquerque  con. 
ouered  tlie  city,  w-ith  the  peninsula-  Hordes  and  Std- 
sette.  Ever  since  laoti,  i(  has  been  the  residence  of 
the  Portuguese  governor-general.  Tlie  port  is  only 
o|>eii  for  Die  Portuguese  flue.  The  air  is  unwhole- 
some. The  still  existing  edifices  are  -.i lent  witnesses 
of  its  former  magnificence.  The  inquisition  offi"*. 
formerly  liad  jurisdiction  over  nil  I  hristians  in  the 
Portuguese  settlements  ;  but,  in  1815,  its  paper! 
were  burnt,  and  the  inquisition  aliolished.  The 
commerce  is  in  the  bands  oil  hri-tinns,  the  smaller 
trade  in  lliose  of  Jews  and  Banians.  Since  181*, 
tw-e uly- four  large  vessels  tiiinuully  carry  the  IBM- 
cliuudise  received  there  from  the  oilier  Portuguese 
o  Europe  The  crown 
null.   |  cjiper,  saltpetre. 


am  the  m.iii'i|N>iy  of  sugar, 
pearls,  nnd  suiul.il  wood 
liOAT    lrapra\      Thin 


Us  horns  are  rough,  and  are  enl»i 
l.ke  those  <.f  ilie  buRhJUj  they  bu 
er  part  of  the  he.id.  and,  after  Leoi 
ml  the  eye.  turn  suddenly  uuwB 
■e  tun  ..•.• ,:  witfl  these  t  \-  infegeS 
inud,  they  am  (erfr' ily-lra-thi.  arr 
ore  as  tlie  nouna!  grows  "Mer.  1 
with    hi  hrjiii.il    •■:■••. 


■   •■.    -   « ii  .■•"•,  .iitiili-  nod  in lurous       I, ile  the 
■     tnaaingl]  wih  and  agde,  fbu.buig 

— I  ,,,   -.  .<   ii-jioi..  and  fi.vh—ly  bro»-uig 

*   very  edgr   of  ilj-  UASiiejl   precipices.     The 

;*  h.nli  iai.   .  r  i    ..   1-.ii  -nine ■>  e'en  three  c-^ 

•t  a   binh      llir  kid-,  are  Heneroily  pfnlueed 

,-.•....   j ,..  ...|.  ir..0,   Mi  -km.     ll.oueli  fund 
e  •iicpiiii-.-  ../  Piluk  ami  lofty  mnuiitauw,  the  goat 

,.  goals  1'iTHiiirnirrly  lemled  in  i.reece  and  Italy 
ii. i  )l-<  mre  than  sheep.  The  flesh  is  much 
■Wed  by  «nme  iintions.  though  it  is  fer  ind'rior  to 
,i>.  'I  he  milk  is  exrtlb'iit,  and  lias  lieenthoiif  ht 
Barly  serviceable  fur  cuusumpuve  persona,  fiut 
kin  is  the  nn»t  valuable  jjui  of  tJn-  m-ininl.  It 
epated  h-r  n  varwly  of  purpo'es.  ni.d  lakes  adje 
■r  iIihii  nny  oilier  -kui.  ami  w  well  known  uihit 
name   of   •»«».      'I  he  tallow  of  the   gust   is 


sncep,  and  lias  a  smunry  Appearance,  in  consequence 
of  tlu*  protrusion  of  the  long  liair  beyond  the  wool, 
which  is  white  4ind  soft.  Its  honis  are  aUmt  five 
inches  lnii£t  conical,  somewhat  curved  backwards, 
niul  projecting  but  slightly  hc)ond  the  wool  of  the 
head.  In  a  ciininiuiiicaiion.  made  by  major  Ijoug,  to 
the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  lie  states  that 
it  occurs  in  that  purt  of  the  Rocky  mountains  which 
lie.  between  4SV  uiul  <i8°  lutrtli  latitude.  Thev  are 
in  prwit  numbers  about  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  ami  furnish  the  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  the  natives  of  tliat  district.  They  appear  to  lx- 
more  numerous  on  the  western  than  on  tile  eastern 
side  of  tin-  mountains,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  the 
plains.  They  are  easily  obtained  by  the  hunters.  The 
skin  is  very  thick  and  spongy,  and  is  principally  u-ed 
in  the  making  of  moccosons.  It  is  said  the  fleece 
of  this  (fuat  is  us  fine  as  tliat  of  the  grout  of  Cash- 
mere. 

<;oATSrCKKR  {raprimulfitu,).  This  bird,  whose 
coimcncn:  are  so  well  known  with  us,  under  the 
names  of  night-hnwk\  trhifhft*t>tr-wiii  (ij.  ▼),  Km\,  is 
found  on  every  part  of  the  continent,  from  Siberia 

til      \  lri«*(l  I    ilftm  fliA«»ivl      it  in  e4klrltwm  cmiii  in  ihtiflti*. 


which  was  esiuuiisiira  oy  laim,  bo- 
under the  direction  of  tie  pamer  Lc 
of  Uie  most  celebrated  ia  l^aria. 
excel  every  thing  of  tlw  kjad 
celebrated  pauilimjr*  of  the  old 
Spanish  schools,  have,  in  the  ntor 
been  transferred  tit  tapestry.    1 
<*>lour*  and  Uie  delicacy  of  the  e^n, 
ful,  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  av- 
in  tapestry,  to  imitate  so  nearly  the 
oil  colours.    The  eMaMi*lttBeat  r»  cm 
expense  of  government,  and  the  piece* 
mostly  bestowed  as  presents. 

(iulll  (^«6iMJ,  l.in).  These  nth 
acnnlhufiierjfciena  (Cuv.).  1  bey  are 
rally  of  a  met  Hum  or  small  saw.  and 
simple  air  bladder.  They  are  cfetiaw 
ventral  ami  thoracic  fins  being  esihrr  i 
whole  length,  or  at  their  haws.  The 
dorsal  tins  are  flexible ;  the  ctpearingi 
with  four  rays.  Like  the  Uenay,  tat 
a  long  time  out  of  water.  There  is  ■ 
in  tlieir  arrangement.     It  apptr—  is*  I 


troiiiiu 
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n'Hy  gave  rise  lit  Ihe  assertion,  that 
5  composer.  It  appears  lu  have  been 
together  with  die  air,  in  Uie  Gentle- 
«,  in  1715,  when  the  lauding  of  the 
illed  forth  expressions  of  loyalty  from 
of  the  reigning  family.  After  doctur 
Wer  of  another  national  song  (Rule 
.  brought  it  on  the  stage,  it  soon  Oc- 
ular. Since  tint  time,  the  harmony 
i  m-liMibti-dly  been  improved,  but  the 
mk  as  originally, 
lew  Monthly  Magnone,  vol.  iv,  page 
copy  of  this  imtii.ii.il  sung,  putjljsjwil 
y  llileynnd  Williams,  in  which  Antony 
t  In  London,  is  called  the  author  of 
e  is  also  a  story,  tlw!  this  nuliuntd 
y,  the  autlior  of  the  History  of  Music, 

*  not  made  for  king  George;  but  tliat, 
skins,  it  ran  thus,  "  Got!  save  great 
;;"  ami  Humey  adds,  that  it  was  ori 

and  set  to  music  for  the  Catholi, 

*  II.,  and  no  onedursl  own  Or  sing  it, 
nation  of  James,  fearing  to  incur  the 
ion,  so  that  tin*  song  by  dormant  -islj 

was  revived  forGeorge  II.  it  is  very 
observe  how  this  song,  of  which  the 
great  merit,  has  become  dear 


it  of  tl 


rfbr 


itioral 


a  child 

u  promises  to  answer  for  his  future 
Lit  lie  shall  follow  a  life  of  piety,  tints 
f  to  instruct  llic  child,  and  natch  over 
rbe  relation  is  of  high  antiquity  in  the 
h .  and  was  proliuiily  intended  to  pre- 
■om  being  brought  up  in  idolatry,  in 
i  died  before  Uie  children  bad  arrived 
■relion.  In  the  f'atholic  church,  the 
fathers  and  god-uiotbe 


y  an. 


I  Italy. 


ipully  to  him  tor  Uie  victory  ovei 
iif  Siiiibia;  iiml  he  displayed  In-mii 
■  siege   Of  Rome.     The   fame   of  hi: 

.-,1  1 in  liJ'if..  his  election  n-,..i 

■oniman.lcr-  of  the  crusoiie.  ("«-< 
rly  in  Uie   year   lOiiii.  lie  criunemi 


>le  did  not  adhere  in  his  stipulations. 
ire.  and,  in  UM8,  Aniiorh.  In  Uiis 
rusruh-p.  were,  OOl  loiig  after,  It  eiu- 

I'PAm.il  pra-w.  prrleii.hng  D.iil  he 


■       1 


Willi  -.11  I 

July  19,  Godfrey  limit  J*sii«aWu  itself,  after  a  five 
weeks'  siege.  The  infidels  were  indiseriiiiiuiiiely 
massacred,  notwithstanding  ilie  endeavours  of  God- 
frey, whose  mildness  was  equal  to  his  bravery,  to  put 
a  stop  to  Uieslaughler.  Eight  flays  after  Uiecnpture 
of  Jerusalem,  Uie  lender-  .if  the  army  elected  him 
king  of  the  city  and  Uie  territory  ;  hut  Uie  pious 
Godfrey  would  nuL  urar  a  crown  in  the  place  where 
Christ  wascrowned  with  tlmrns  ;  and  he  declined  Uie 
kingly  title,  enuleuiiii-  himself  with  that  of  i/uirttud 
guardian  of  I  tit  Mi,  sepulrhti:  The  miIuui  of  Egypt 
having  learned,  that  ol  the  aOO.000  Cliristiaus,  who 
had  assisted  in  Uie  capture  of  Antioch,  only  MyiflO 
now  survived,  raised  an  army  of  400,01)0  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  them  IV:™  their  new  con- 
quests. Godfrey  pave  him  battle  in  tile  plain  of 
Ascalon,  on  which  occasion  IU0.1KK)  men  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field.  This  victnry  placed  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  Holy  Land,  two  or  tliree  placi-t 
excepted.  Godfrey  now  turned  his  attention  to  Uie 
org  a  niiation  of  his  newly  established  govrrument. 
He  appointed  a  patriarch,  toundrd  two  cnlhttlnil 
chapters,  anil  built  a  monastery  in  the  valley  of  .leho- 
sJiapliat.  He -subsequently  cave  his  new  subjects  u 
code  of  laws,  but  soon  ufier  died,  July  18.  1 100,  just 
a  year  after  Uie  capture  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  in- 
terred on  mount  Odvary.  near  Uie  sepulchre  of  the 
Saviour.  Tasso's  beautiful  epic  poem  seta  the  cbu- 
nicter  of  this  great  prince  and  general,  whom  history 
boa  handed  down  to  us  as  a  |*niiei-ii  of  piety,  bravery, 
and  all  princely  virtues,  in  a  just  light. 

GODFREY  OF  STKASltL KG,  one  of  Uie  most 
distinguished  of  the  old  German  poets,  was  probably 
born  in  Strasburg.  but  at  any  rati1  lived  Ulrre.  lie 
was  not,  like  most  of  the  Mina/niugm  (minstrels) 
of  his  age,  a  noble.  He  lived  in  the  must  flourishing 
period  of  the  German  chivalric  poetry,  at  Uie  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  ami  beginning  of  Uie  Uiir- 
Heskles    many    lays   i     '*"" 


indebted  11 


-.  f.,r  the  a 


^loera,  TrMitii  mid  Imlitr,  deriveil  from  the 
legends  of  the  round  talile,  from  a  Welsh  original. 
Inn  po.M'Ssing  as  much  originality  of  cliaracler  as 
liny  other  German  classical  work.      For  grace,  love- 

.ii ii---.  .Mid  viviicity  ill  dc-itipuon.  richness  of  col -- 

nig.  and  melody  <>!'  versification,  the  work  of  t'odhvy 
-'  ,  .i-  ....in-  ii  old  Grrniiiii  literature,  and  a  soft  and 
■ -■  ■  ■■  i  raiimf  sentiment  pervades  hisjioelry. 
II..-  best  edition  is  Unit  of  F.  11.  von  der  Hageu 
(with  the  continual  ions  of  I'iric  of  Turhcim.  and 
Henry  of  Fritiurg,  tea),  at  liresluu,    1SH3,  in  two 

GODFREY,  Tmnii-.  the  inventor  of  Uui  qiaid- 
rniit  commonly  called  llm th-y't,  was  born,  and  pur- 
sued the  trade  id'  n  glaiiier,  in  I'hiljuleiphia.  Having 
ai .  Lilenudly  met  with  a  uinlhcmatical  book,  he  he- 
.,.nie  ..,  delighted  with  tin*  Hudy,Uiat,byhis  own 
unaided  industry, lie  soon  iuhiIc  himself  nwsU'rof  Uie 
uv:u>e.  laid  tit' every  other  IiisjIisIi  work  of  the  kind 
dint  he  could  procure,  ami  afierwarrls  acquired  a 
ti.i-mlile  profif.-ii-iii-y  in  Latin,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
■■cruse  Uie  mi'lhemniical  works  in  llint  language. 
Animus  to  rend  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prmcipia,  ile 
went  to  James  Logaii.secrelary  of  U,c  commonweal;!], 
who  Uien  enjoyed  n  great  reputation  as  a  maUieinn- 
tician.aud  rin|ui-sleil  liiil)  lu  leinl  him  the  work.  Mr 
Logan  had  never  seen  or  hennlof  Godfrey  before, 
hut,  after  some  conversation,  uiude  him  welmme  to 
Uuit  or  nay  cither  Ixxik  he  [lossessed.  Not  long  after- 
wards (in  I7;(u),  Go-ltrey  loiiuaiinicated  to  Logan 
the  iiiiprovenienl  I *■-■  -  J l - l ■  1  ma.li-  in  llavi>h>  quadrTLiit, 
by  which  Mr  Logan  was  so  much  strut* k,  that,  in  May, 
173?,  he  addressed  a  Idler,  on  the  subject,  to  doctor 
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Kdmimd  llullcy.  in  Kimlnnl,  in  which  lie  deytrilied  • 
fully  the  construction  ami  uses  «if  Godfrey's  instru- 
ment. In  the  same  year,  Godfrey  himself  also  pre-  , 
pared  oil  account  of  his  invention,  addressed  to  the 
nival  society  of  Loudon  ;  Inn  it  was  not  then  Iran-  . 
milled,  from  theexpcci:ii.n  which  he  entertained  of 
the  effect  of  Uie  letter  to  llailey.  No  notice.  how- 
ever, wih  taken  of  it  1>>  tliat  savant,  ami,  after  an 
interval  of  n  year  ami  a  halt,  Li^an  resolved  to  hate 
the  matter  submitted  i  in  mediately  to  the  royal  society. 
For  this  pur|««ise,  he  traii*mitlcd  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
together  with  tlic  paper  of  Godfrey,  to  Mr  Peter  Col- 
liuson,  an  eminent  botanist  nn-1  meiidier  of  the  siicicty. 
cn^agiiit;  him  to  lay  them  before  that  body.  Thi<  wa> 
accordingly  done  ;  but  Mr  I  iudlcy,  the  vice  \  resident 
of  the  society,  liad  alresuly  presented  them  a  )iupcr, 
dated  May  13,  1731,  containing;  a  full  description 
and  rational?  of  a  reflecting  quadrant  of  rlie  same 
character,  which  he  claimed  as  hi*  invention,  and  the 
paper  was  inserted  in  the  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  Uiat  year.  Thus  there  were  two 
claimants  to  the  invention  of  the  instrument ;  but  it 
was  decided  that  they  both  were  entitled  to  the  hon- 
our of  it,  and  the  society  sent  to  Godfrey,  as  n  re- 
ward, household  furniture  to  the  value  of  £'H*), 
instead  of  money,  on  account  of  his  habits  of  iutcm- 
}»enmce.  The  instrument  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
Hudlryt,  but  it  should  rather  he  called  fiW/>ry'«, 
for  the  American  may  certainly  be  tleemed  its  first 
discoverer,  although  the  idea  of  it  may  have  also  been 
original  in  the  mind  of  Hail  ley.  Time  enough,  how- 
ever, intervened  between  the  ]>eriod  of  Godfrey's 
discovery  and  that  of  the  iircsentation  of  Hadley's 
paper  to  the  royal  society,  tor  the  latter  to  liave  re- 
ceived some  account  of  the  instrument.  Mr  Godfrey 
died  in  December,  174.).  Doctor  Franklin  says  ot 
him,  "  Among  the  first  members  of  our  junto  was 
Thomas  Godfrey,  a  self-taught  mathematician,  great 
in  his  way,  and  afterwards  inventor  of  wliat  is  now 
called  Hadlry*  quadrant.  But  he  knew  little  out  of 
his  way,  and  was  not  a  pleasing  companion,  as.  like 
most  great  mathematicians  I  liave  met  with,  he  ex- 
jKrted  universal  precision  in  every  tiling  said,  and 
was  forever  denying  or  distinguishing  upon  trifles,  to 
the  di>turlHince  of  all  conversation.  I  continued  to 
hoard  with  Godfrey,  who  lived  in  (tart  of  my  hou<e, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  had  one  side  of  the 
shop  for  his  irlnsicr's  business,  though  he  worked  little, 
beinir  always  absorl>ed  in  mathematics," 

GODFREY.  Thomas,  junior,  the  son  of  the  fore- 
going, ami  a  ]H>et  of  some  merit,  was  ixini  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1730.  Disliking  the  drudgery  of  a  mecha- 
nical occupation,  he  abandoned  the  trade  of  his  father, 
as  well  as  the  art  of  watchmaking,  to  which  he  had 
liecn  apprenticed,  and  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
provincial  troops  raised,  in  175S,  for  an  expedition 
against  fort  Du  Quesne.  This  station  he  retained 
until  the  forces  were  disbanded.  He  then  establish- 
ed himself  as  u  factor  in  North  Carolina,  where  he 
died,  three  years  afterwards,  August  3,  17(3,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  consilience  of 
violent  exercise  on  a  very  wn nil  day.  Little  atten- 
tion was  jmid  to  Mr  Godfrey's  education,  but  he  was  i 
ever  anient  in  the  pursuit  ot  knowledge,  and  liecame  ' 
exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  KnclMi 
poets.  I  lis  own  imetkad  talents  were  early  manifest- 
ed by  his  publications  in  the  American  Magazine, 
prinled  in  Philadelphia.*  His  principal  poein  is  the 
Court  ot  Fancy  ;  ami.  among  his  minor  pieces,  his  | 
Kpistlr  from  Fort  Henry  may  lie  cited  with  eulogy,  j 
Si.ni"  of  his  | >a Morals  anil  elegies  |»os>ess  also  a  degree  I 
of  U-.iuty.  Hut  he  is  prind|»nlly  distinguished  as 
th»' nut hor  of  the  first  American  drama.  This  pro- 
duct imi  is  called  Thr  I'riNcr  of  Pnrt h in.  a  trageily, 
which,  with   various  defects,  )m»  some   redeemiiu  j 


merits.  After  his  death.  Ins  p«*m*  i 
and,  in  l7(iut  were  published  in  Phila 
ed  by  n  <Titicsd  review  nf  them,  liy  du 
a  biography  of  the  author,  by  hn  !r 
Kvaii*. 

GODFKKY,  Sir  Km-..*-  i,-r,;  a 
was  active  in  the  di*co\i  ry  nf  Uie  po 
wa>  soon  after  found  ile:id,  |Herrrd 
»wurd.  His  death  wa»  imputed  U>  Ui 
the  papists,  and  therefore  hu  rt-nsu 
with  great  pomp.     He  tied  October  I 

i it ) DIVA.       See  t.'orratrjf. 

GoDMAN,  I)iht<>«  J'HN  l>  .  an  « 
can  lectun  r  and  writer,  wa>  Uru  a 
Mary  laiuL  and,  having  lost  hit  ;un-i 
age,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  ynutt 
Disliking  hi*  business,  lie  aluifcfcinrd 
years,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  Ibl.^en 
hoyy  on  board  tl»e  flotilla  sUtinoed 
lay.  At  Die  end  of  llie  war,  whm  a 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine, 
ed  to  Baltimore,  where  lie  prosecuted 
such  success,  in  the  office  of  an  rat 
that  he  was  chosen  to  fill  Uie  place  u 
who  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  it 
Maryland,  whilst  the  latter  vu  disal 
from  attending  to  his  duties.  II**  k 
much  pleasure  to  those  who  heard  t 
s)uiptnms  of  regret  were  mainfMl* 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  station 
was  induced  to  remove  to  Cinriiumti. 
an  offer  of  the  chair  of  anatomy,  a  a 
which  was  about  to  he  catabiisiied  ■ 
as  the  school  did  not  succeed,  he  n 
year,  and  settled  in  Philadelj^iia.  at  I 
private  teacher  of  anatomy,  and,  for  * 
ed  in  editing  doctor  Chapman's  Medi 
was  about  this  time  that  he  pttbltsfc 
Natural  History  of  American  (Jaadr 
volumes  octavo.  I  lav  ins*  been  soUnt 
professorship  of  anatomy  in  Rutgers'  J 
at  New  York,  lie  removed  thither  ;  ai 
fairs  assumed  a  prosperous  a*p*rl.  I 
extensive  practice  as  a  «un^««i.  a 
nourished ;  but  in  Uie  midst  i»t  Iwfr 
lectures,  a  severe  cold  settled  ou  Li 
|Hinied  by  a  copious  hemorriiage.  wai 
to  relinquish  his  pursuits*  After 
Santa  Cruz,  wititoui  permanent  bran 
he  removed,  in  182*9,  to  Philadrl^ua, 
April  17,  1R30,  in  the  thirty-sreund  ?■ 
Tliouifh  doctor  GndmaiTs  early  cdun 
greatly  neglected,  y ft,  by  his  indrfru 
he  mode  himself  matter  nf  Latin,  Fren 
lx^ide*  acipiiring  a  cooaiilrruhJe  know 
Italian  uiul  Spanish.  II i*  Iranaag. 
iiihI  naturalist,  was  very  extensive,  i 
few  subjects  uf  general  litexatiire  ■ 
not  well  versed.  Among  other  pa 
he  turned  his  attention,  was  the  « 
coins,  of  which  he  acquired  a  critic 
Natural  history,  however,  was  his  to 
and  it  is  as  a  naturalist  that  he  has  i 
the  trreatcst  reputation.  His  Am 
History,  ami  his  Koiuiilr»of  a  Naun 
of  high  merit. 

GUDOMMHN,  Sidney  earl  of  G« 
a  career  of  politics  at  an  early  am.  *s» 
and  was  one  ui  those  who  voted  far  d 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  throae  ai 
•OAiului  j  which  he  continued  a  oaVce  i 
sion  of  .lames  II.  On  Uie  iigaft  oi 
and  while  the  country  was  yttui— ft 
voteil  mr  a  re^eih  y.  yet  was.  after 
ilit    nowii  mi  Wi,.iam  ami  M^rv  — 
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1  hied  high  treasurer  of  England,  and,  in 
Ww  •  knight  companion  of  the  garter.     In 

was,  ruadeearl  of  Godolphin,  and.  four  years 
k,  was  obliged  to  retire  frotu  orfice.  His 
■k  place  in  HIS, 

*'IN,  M»«v,  better  known  by  her  maiden 
/foUlanrrraf),  a  writer  of  considerable,  tint 

genius,  was  bom  in  or  near  London,  in  ITSfl, 
vis,  who-*  circumstances  were  humble,  nftrr- 
noved  toafarm  near  Deverley,  in  Yorkshire. 
te  attended  a  day  school.  111  lier  twenty- 
ar,  she  set  up  a  school,  in  conjunct  inn  with 
v  with  whom  she  remove.)  lo  Newinglon. 
■d  tow  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Thoughts  on 
■lion  of  Daughters.  She  was  subsequently 
I  for  some  lime,  as  governess  in  the  family 
*h  nobleman  ;  after  which  she  produced 
Piction;  Original  Letters  from  Real  Life, 
'etnale  Header.  She  wns  one  of  the  first  to 
nrke's  Reneclionsoii  the  French  Revolution, 
swer  was  followed  by  her  celebrated  Vindi- 
F  the  Rights  of  Women.  The  eccentricity 
eory  was  equalled  by  the  singularity  of  her 

whidl  led  her  first  into  the  indulgence  of  il 
,  but  fruitless  attachment  to  Mr  Fusell,  the 
illhough  n  inarried  mao,  and  lo  one  more 
with  ID  American,  of  the  name  of  Imloy, 
wnion  caused  her  to  attempt  suicide.  This 
■•won,  like  the  former,  was,  however,  over- 
•  succeeding  one.  tile  object  of  which  wns 
»in,  author  of  Political  Justice,  &c.      As  the 

wedlock  were  deemed  a  species  of  shivery 
eury.it  wns  only  lo  legitimatize  the  forlh- 
ruits  of  the  union,  that  a  marriage  between 
es  took  place.  She  died  in  childbed,  after 
Ifrered  of  a  daughter,  in  August,  1797.  Mr 
pablished  her  iife.     The  history  of  litis  wo- 


e  acted.      Besides  the   work-  almve 
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KINCK,  I.ror..Li<  FbrbMikj  Cmum 
I  at  (iruniiiEen.  in  the  territory  of  I 
17JB.  He  studied  law  at  uV  uuivei 
nd  there,  in  conjunction  with  hi- frit  i 

retry,  lie  afterwards  filled  tvwal  iu>| 
in  tlic  Prussian  service,     hTsmoti 

,,  and  epistles,  the  lu-t  of  whirii,  r-[» 

erred  with  universal  Huiitafcalftm.  I 
her  poraiw,  which  m  Inca  A  •     frttna 

MDiiiriil  •  •(  kill  a  il.ii^e.  hi-  Nj1';;s  i.l   I  Mr.  [ 
:uvirr  l.trbrndrvj,  fipft    p  k   lb 
nin  1719,  procured  l-n.i  I   .      [■■,  r    ■  ■ 
lis  poems  were  pul,ii.|i,.l  ai  tatf** 


y  18,  1888. 

TZ,»i  tones  IIkkhy,  liaron,  of  a 
irivy  councillor  Ui  duke  Christian 
ieiu,  joined  I  buries  XII.  at  Strnl-u 
■om  Turkey.  His  activity  mid  ■'. 
Charles  lo  take  him  into  !■'-  Brrv  " 
a  pliced  at  the  hem)  ol  ntintrv  1 1 
;  of  Sweden  seemed  only  H  rend. 
its  rescue  more  vast,  and  I  .  M 
ig.      (See  fharlft  XII  i     Rfipalfc 


coiintry  left  Ihe  gov  em  muni  without  resources,  wai 
he  endeavoured,  to  ereute  a  fictitious  capital,  by 
giving  to  a  cupper  currency  tlir  nouiuml  value  ol 
silver,  and  pledging  die  faith  of  the  government  fur 
its  redemption.  His  negotiations  wiih  Russia  had 
almost  reached  a  happy  termination,  wlien  L'liarles, 
encouraged  by  new  hopes,  invaded  Norway.  Hut 
scarcely  Jiad  Charles  fallen  before  Frederic  kdia  II 
(Dec.  11,  171  B).wlun  U  »-  foreign  minister  fellri  sacri- 
fice lo  tile  hatred  "I"  (lie  nobility  and  of  the  successor 
to  the  throue.  He  was  arrested,  and  accused  of 
having  prejudiced  (tic  k  inu  a^iinst  the  senate,  and  all 
bis  colleapies  ;  and  of  having  induced  him  to  under- 
take ruinous  enterprises  especially  die  unfortunate 
eipedition  into  Norway;  of  having  put  bad  coin 
into  circulation,  and  oflmvuig  mismanaged  die  sums 
intrusted  to  him.  He  was  con  demned  uud  beheaded, 
without  a  hearing.  Febriutry  VH,  1710,  Gnerti  com- 
posed his  own  epitaph  ;  namely.  Mori  regit, Jidri  m 
rtgem,  ejf  man  mm  (The  kind's  death, and  my  Mr- 
lity  towards  the  king,  is  the  cause  of  my  death.)  He 
died  widi  firmness,  lie  was  a  statesman  of  distin- 
guished talent,  but  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of 
mentis  for  effecting  his  ends.  See  Voltaire's  Life  of 
Vl.t.rlr,  XII. 
GOETHE,  Johs  Wolfgang  vow  ;  born  Aupust  £8, 
174U,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  wlu're  his  lather,  a 
doctor  of  law  and  imperial  "nui-Hlor,  was  highly 
respecleii.  Goellie.  Ihe  greale^i  inodern  poetof  Ger- 
many, has  described  his  own  life,  in  which,  with  a 
muster  hund,  he  unfolds  die  secret  springs  of  the 
human  cltaracter,  and  gives  us  the  key  to  tlie  most 
important  periods  of  In-  lite,  and  e.aisetjiiently  lo  the 
productions  by  which  ihey  were  rr-pectively  distin- 
guished. Goethe's  kiiln-r  was  an  admirer  of  ihe  line 
arts,  and  surrounded  by  pictures,  which  early  deve- 
loped, in  the  son.  the  nice  discriihinntion  and  tile 
active  obsenalion  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable. 
The  seven  years'  war  broke  out  whenfioellie  was 
eight  years  old,  and  count  de  Thorane.  litm/maid  da 
rui  of  Iht  French  nrmv  in  Hernials,  was  ouarlered 
in  tlie  house  of  his  fitLher.  The  count,  who  was  a 
man  of  taSW,  ^oon  Eaveemployaient  to  the  nrtisls  of 
Fmnkfort.  ^  ountCm  tlie  was  ohm  present  at  Ihe 
ions  of  the  cmnil  with  the  artists  re-pci  tini; 
the  plans  of  pictures,  the  way  of  exfcating  Uteni, 
"■'  «e  conversations  hadu  | 

of  the  young  poet,    Ti 

him.  and  allowed  bun  to  take  part  freely  in 

!■  -«j.Ii.  i  ■.  ,   .i,l  pictures,  relntuiL.'  to  the  story 

■■■  ■'■'■'■;  •■'-.  '■ il>  pniiiifd  I'rotu  In-  -ut L.i-.iii,u- 

:  At  Ihe  same  linn-,  he  [earner]  the  French  Inngiuigc 

pmclically;  uud  u  In  m  h  , |any,  then  performing 

■  at  Franklorl,  awakcm-il  his  inste  fur  dramatic  perl'ur- 
.  mnnces.  Drawing,  music,  nnlurul  science,  llie  ele 
1  menls  of  juris]  rmlence,  and  the  In  axunges,  occupied 
Into  alternately.  To  ns-ist  his  |irngress  in  the  Ian- 
..,..■.-.   I  it    i.nini-.!    lbs  plan  Ol  a  novel,  in  which 

.iiti.r    in    .l;itei>ut     I  I'f  II '      Ihe    ynungest    of 

ledlioetlit  In  study  a  link  llelirew.  in  which  he  never, 
indeed,  became  a  great  adept,  hut  which,  neverthe- 
less, had  an  inltuenre  on  him  in  his  childhood,  and 
may  huve  had  a  lemlMi'-v  In  i  miairi^e  his  iuelinaLion 
to  Oriental  poetry  in  his  later  years.     By  his  study 

of  Hebrew.Goi'tla-  1 miih'  more  ml  imalely  Requaint- 

rd  with  the  Old  1  e-(  anient,  and  the  History  of  Joseph 
was  his  first  poetical  work.  His  love  for  spectacles 
attracted  his  utleiitiiui  lo  a  puppet  -how,  and  in  Uio 
hegitiniiier  of  his  Il'illirlm  Mnttrr  lie  undoubtedly 
|  took  from  his  own  hie  the  nmiivis  of  Meisler's  love 

■  |  for  puppet  shows    Goethe  very  early  fell  in  love,  and, 

as  often   happens  in  llie  case  ol  boys  of  an  ardent 

■  |  temperament,  with  a  girl  much  oldrr  than  himself, 
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who,  of  course,  treated  him  like  a  child.  Her  name 
was  Margaret,  the  nume  which  Goethe  afterwards 
gave  to  the  mistress  of  Faust.  Though  he  was  then 
a  mere  hoy,  his  passion  was  so  vifileni  as  to  ileprive 
him  of  sleep  anil  appetite,  so  that  he  fell  seriously 
sick.  Willi  returning  health,  he  acquired  a  tinner 
character,  ami  applied  himself  with  more  real  to  his 
preparation  for  the  university.  He  went  to  Leipsic. 
where  Gottsched  still  lived  ;  hut  Kriiesti  ami  Gellert 
chiefly  attracted  his  attention.  The  young  poet  did 
not  follow  any  regular  course  of  studies.  His  mind 
was  always  active,  but  the  subjects  of  his  study  were 
regulated  by  his  feelings.  German  poetry  was  then 
in  a  critical  stale.  It  was  generally  felt,  that  the 
old  bombastic  manner  must  be  sliaken  off,  before 
poetry  could  make  any  important  progress.  Preci- 
sion and  conciseness  were  then  the  great  tlenulrrata, 
and  Goethe  soon  learned  to  feel  their  importance. 
The  Kuglish  poets  were  now  imitated,  instead  of  the 
French,  who  liad  previously  been  servilely  copied. 
He  l>egan  at  this  period,  what  he  practised  through- 
out his  life,  to  imbody  in  a  poem,  or  in  a  poetical 
form,  whatever  delighted  or  grieved,  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased him  ;  in  a  word,  wliatever  occupied  his  mind 
intensely ;  and  no  one,  perltaps,  was  ever  more  in 
need  of  such  an  exercise,  as  his  nature  continually 
hurried  him  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Several 
dramatic  pieces  were  projected  by  him  at  this  period, 
when  he  first  realized  the  immense  difference  between 
the  form  and  the  substance  of  religion,  law,  morals, 
in  short,  of  all  the  great  subjects  which  most  deeply 
affect  the  well  being  of  man.  The  fine  arts  were  not 
neglected,  and  he  zealously  studied  the  first  authors 
on  this  subject.  He  always  had  a  taste  for  drawing, 
and,  while  at  Leipsie,  also  attempted  engraving. 
ImprojKT  diet  and  other  causes  now  brought  on  a 
disease,  from  which  he  had  hardly  recovered,  when 
he  left  Leipsie,  in  17(iS.  His  health  was  much  im- 
paired, and,  on  his  return  home,  he  was  affectionately 
nursed  by  a  lady  named  von  Kletleuberg,  and  his 
conversations  and  correspondence  with  her  were  the 
origin  of  liekenntnittt  eintr  tchrinen  Seele  in  his 
Meinter.  At  the  same  lime,  this  connexion  led  him 
to  the  study  of  mysiico-alchcmical  books  (the  traces 
of  which  are  so  apparent  in  Faust),  and  also  to  chem- 
istry. He  was  also  led,  by  the  reading  of  several 
religious  works,  to  construct  tor  himself  a  strange 
theological  system,  of  which  New  IMatonism  was  the 
groundwork.  He  subsequently  went  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Strasburg,  to  pursue  the  study  of  law.  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  his  father,  but  gave,  in  fact,  more 
attention  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  anatomy  than 
to  that  of  law.  At  Strashurg,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Herder—a  decisive  circumstance  in  his  life. 
Herder  made  him  more  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
school  of  the  Hue  arts,  and  inspired  his  mind  with 
views  of  poetry  more  congenial  to  his  character  than 
any  which  he  had  hitherto  conceived.  While  here, 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  renowned  minister  of 
Strasburg.  Goethe  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  Gothic 
architecture.  The  treatise  contains  some  views 
which  he  afterwards  abandoned.     Here,  on  French 

ground,  and  so  near  to  the  confines  of  the  French 
mguage,  he  shook  off  all  his  predisposition  for  the 
French  character.  In  1771,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  jurisprudence,  and  wrote  a  dissertation  on 
a  legal  subject.  He  then  went  to  Welilar,  where  he 
1<» mid,  in  his  own  love  for  a  betrothed  lady,  and  in 
the  fate  of  a  young  man  named  Jerusalem,  the  sub- 
jects for  his  fi'rrther.  The  attention  of  the  public 
was  first  attracted  to  him  by  his  (iotz  (published 
I77W.  Il'erthrr  appeared  in  1774.  November  7, 
l77o,  he  went  to  Weimar,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
duke  of  SaxeWciiiiar.  who  had  ju^t  liegun  his  reign, 
hi  *77tj,  he  was  made  privy  councillor  of  legntion, 
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with  a  teat  ami  vote  in  the  prrvy-councu. 
a  journey  to  Swinerland  in  the  same  yea 

Krince.  In  l7H£,lie  wu«  mailr  prtMurut  « 
er,  and  ennobled.  In  ITMj.  he  made  a 
Italy,  where  he  remained  two  yrar*,  n 
and  remained  a  lone  time  in  Kmb*  I 
followed  his  prince  dunng  ihr  ram|iai| 
pagne.  He  was  after* unis  created  n 
Ceived.  in  1807,  the  order  of  Alexan 
from  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  the  mud 
legion  of  honour  from  Napnleuu.  lie  d 
mar  on  the  22d  inarch,  183*. 

1  f  we  survey  lite  variety  of  the  prudori 
great  man,  not  only  in  all  braorhr*  of 
also   in  natural  science,   we  cam**  Lei 
the   activity  and  the  versatility  if  hit 
/  irttettigkcit,  as  the  German  phrase  n. 
appears  uio«t  wonderful,  if  we  thruw  itfa 
German  literature  was  «hen  he  found  «  a 
now  that  be  has  left  it,  and  Itow  it  ha*  fa 
by  him.    Goethe  was  born  at  a  perm 
modern  German  literature  was    far    fi 
acquired  independents  and  cumistenry  ; 
different  periods  of  his  lile.il  b  ea*y  to  < 
influence  at  one  time  of  French  liirratore 
of  classic  literature.  &c. ;  hut  the*emfluei 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  vigour  ami  rang 
genius,  rather  served  Ui  drvrlope  ha>  u 
fully.     It  cannot  lie  denied,  however, 
sometimes  was   led  astray,  a*,  fir  iaw 
I  mi  I  i  shed  and  cold  Ewgemie.     Hut 
(ioethe  most  excel  let!  ?    1»  it  tlieepir  * 
German   literature  with  some  «if  ihr  as 
epic  productions  ;  hut  his  epic  dorrpc 
rival  the  best  descriptive  o  npoMiaaw 
literature  (which  may  he  partly  arnmati 
the  cluiracter  of  ilie  two  languages) ,  oar 
ceptions  of  his  epics  of  the  highest  chan 
the  drama  '■*     He  produced  sugar  beaut 
ami  his  I phigenia  will  always  brcuawaJer 
terpiece  ;  but.  generally  apeakmg,  hit  ck 
give  us  sketches  of  great,  unpurtant.  a 
characters,  nor  the  picture  of  a  great 
two  chief  points  of  dramatic  poetry  ;  aa 
in  this  resjfet,  very  fax  below  >hak»f» 
he  does  nut  even  do  justice  to  htstor 
ters,  as  his  Kgmont  shows.     Is  it  dnav 
He  wrote  several  didactic  poems,   fan 
be  said  to  liave  excelled  in  this  Iwanrh. 
novel  ?     He  presented  German  liiera 
novels,  which  will   always  rank  i       _ 
but  tlieir  excellence,  of  which  m* 
speak,  is  not  in  the  plot,  nor  p 
characters  described.     In  short.  --*.  - 
nent feature olGoeUie's excellence ?  we i 
must  be  culled,  pre-eminently,   the  mat 
pl*y.     It  is  the  philusftphj  of  life  aad 
character,  pervading  his  works,  wlocm  ( 
among  the  first  ever  produced.     Heave  I 
able  to  devote  his  powers  to  all  forms  of 
the  drama  was  not  to  him  what  it  was  u 
nor  tlte  epic  what  it  was  to  Ariosto, 
that  his  conceptions  are  in  no  decree 
dress  in  which  they  are  clothed,  out  tw» 
poetic  composition,  which  be  at  aay  lime 
mains  with  him  more  a  matter  of  fanaifcai 
who  are    pre-eminent    in   any  panicai 
Hence  his  greatest  production  fa  an  r- 
cally  a  philoMipliical  imem,  which  i       ■ 
unrivalled  :  for  ii  is  the  best  m 
in  a  department  fur  which  he 
iMiru.  Him  beautiful  songs  and ahurter  pun 
disiichs  &c,  have  the  same  pecvuar  caai 
though  many  or  must  of  them  rata**  W  > 
emiiii  ntly  philosophical,  yet  they  are  ai  H 
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■  niulisofhi.-  phlloiiipliUiil  lilillil,  I.  nil 
ml  us  of  the  deep  wells",  ffum  which 
iojrs,  fears  and  hopes,  spring1.  The 
at  there  is  in  ticnnany  tin  national 
id  ideas  affect  the  whole  mass  with 
1st,  that  there  are  few  historical  re- 
i  are  sources  uF  a  common  pride  Io 
i — JiU  this  liad  a  great  iniiueiiee  mi 
one  of  tin-  reason-  of  in-  uuiier-alii  y, 
«xi  tliat  his  genius  directed  itself  lo 
f  the  character  nf  iheuidiuduiil  111:111, 
-t  from  the  influences  which  net  mj 
,r  mind  in  coiuiiiiuiitic*  more  strongly 

otniiiiin  spirit.  In  tin*  respect,  lie 
little  the  poets  tint]  wise  men  of  the 

,1  despotism  ivliirli  cm-lies  trecduiii 
Urate  their  thoughts  tin  the  inward 
■we  repent  it,  is  the  most  universal 
j  modern  in  sum-'  of  his  initiiiliililt- 
he  gives  vent  lo  the  tenderest  emo- 
.rt  with  a  sincerity  111  times-  almost 
t,  in  other  productions,  he  exhibits 

■  ■•  11 1  literature  to  u  decree  which 
letn  poet  of  any  nulnui  lias  readied, 
x'f  is  not  merely  in  the  form,  but  in 
joii  of  the  ideas  The  service  which 
to  the  German  language  is  immense  ■ 
it,  and  used  it  with  that  ease  and 
hich  genius  always  Imihlles  it;  tua- 
earriess  and  simplicity  of  his  prose 
'  best  model  fin  tie   imitation  0!'  his 

may.  perhaps,  be  said,  with  truth, 
rj  of  Goethe's  productions  in  great 
such    H  we   Gild  in  the  ]ioeis     of 

was    partly   fining    to    bis    having 

nrtii i  his  liiii  nt  the  court  of  a 

:<it  still  Irs  whole  orciinimtioti  I J 1  r  ■ .  I 
-erver  of  individual  iirnl  of  social  lite 
und  him.     Ilismiinl  bad  no  liisturnTil 

■  the  prugres-of  mankind  in  iliilVreiu 
,  nor  the  treat  characters  who  have 


ITaven,  and  » 
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concealed  by  the  principal  inhabi- 
iits.  They  tiiicrwurds  resided  for  some  tinie  on 
West  Rock,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  But 
in  10U4,  tliejr  removed  to  Hartley,  Massachusetts, 
and  remained  concealed  fifteen  or  sixteen  jean  in 
the  house  of  the  reverend  Mr  HaahmlL  When  the 
Indians  attacked  the  town,  in  167S,  und  threw  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  assembled  tor  public  worshiu, 
into  the  utmost,  confusion.  Guile,  who  was  entirely 
unknown  lo  them,  white  with  »ge,  of  n  commanding 
aspect,  and  clothed  in  an  unusual  dress,  suddenly 
presented  himself  among  them,  and,  encouraging 
thpm  by  his  exhortations,  plaecd  himself  at  their 
head,  and  by  his  military  skill  secured  them  the 
victory.  The  buttle  hud  scftrerli  ten  a  inn  ted,  when 
he  disappeared ;  and  lite  people,  alike  ignorant  of 
die  place  whence  he  came,  and  of  his  retreat ,  regnrtl- 
ed  him  as  an  angel  sent  for  their  deliverance.  He 
died  at  iladley.  it  i-  supposed,  about  the  year  I07B. 
GOG  and  MAGOG,  tiekiel  predicts  the  destruc- 
tion of  Gog  rintl  Magog  (c.  Xxxviii  and  xxxix),  by 
tin:  .lew*,  and  mention  is  also  made  of  them  in 
Ilevelation  (c.  ix).  flWwiiTtlWI  Itave  given  very 
different  explanations  of  these  terms ;  but  tltey 
generally  understand  them  to  be  symbolical  expres- 
sions for  the  heathen  nations  of  Asio,  or  more  parti- 
cularly for  the  Tartars  or  Mongols.  Magog  11 
mentioned  as  (.he  second  son  of  Juphelh  in  Genesis 


.a.}. 


powerful   i 


of  t! 


occasions  this  disorder.  '1  be;  are  short  conical  Lubes, 
composed  of  ivory  stained  black,  with  n  thin  plate  of 
the  same  ivory  fixed  in  the  tubes  ;  through  the  centre 
of  llic  plates  is  a  small  circular  hole,  to  transmit  the 
rays  of  light, 

GOITRE.      See  IVrn. 

GOLCONDA  (now  railed  /|W','"W):  a  province 
of  Hindustan,  in  the  lieccan,  bounded  N.  by  Kerne, 
E.  by  the  Circars,  S.  by  Idle  Mysore  nnd  Hie  Cur- 
n:i!ii  :,u,|  \Y.  In  Dnwliitiilud  and  Itejapnur.  ll  is 
Stinted  chiefly  between  lat.  IS"  and  19-  N.  It* 
.uiei-'ut  name  was  Teltingana,  and  it  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  a  very  extrusive  empire,  which  comprised 
al.  tii.-  peninsula  from  cape  1  'nnioriu  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  ( Irissu  Much  of  the  -nil  is  very  fertile, 
and  produce-  great  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  and  other 
grain .  ,il-.i  1  n.e-  .11  abandsoee.  It  Iras  been  chiefly 
celebrated  fur  iu  dura-ad  mines,  die  principal  of 
which  are  in  thr  neie.ril*«rhoiid  of  Haolconda  and 

Culloul       I      -  ,-,. „.    eonsuinlly   employed    in 

ll.-.c  111. 1  ■.,  I  in  il.ey  have  1  easnl  to  be  important, 
anrt  now  hardly  pny  the  expense  of  working.  This 
n.uniry  is  suhject  to  the  .Sitam.  Hating  Ion;;  breu 
onder  a  Mohauiinednu  toiemment,  a  considerable 
(.innio  of  the  hihabttanu  are  of  that  religion  ;  the 
majority,  howcur.  art  II  ii.loos:  but  the  people  are 
-  ■     .-.-..-      ■..■!.    e  of  the  British  j  to*  inces. 

1. ii|. 1  11MH  Galled  also  Mnnk-ul);  a  fortress  of 
M.ud  ..-..ii.  !,.m»r.y  the  cnp.ial  of  Golconda.and  tJtc 
roaMmcc  -f  the  tings;    hie  miles  W.    N.    W,   of 


1   ton 


,    for 


niddie  of  winch  rises  a  hill  like 

.■I-.iii    1.    Itlla        i.i    »■■.;..  1 -usar  loaf.      It  is  esieeui.si  by  the  nalivea  impreg- 

,  em.:v  esiee I  riablr,  hut    i»  extremely  hot  and  unhealthy.     It   n 

1.1  ■  11.  on«  of  the  tee  .  1.1-.   :l,  nm  leted  a-  tlie  citadel  of  Hyderabiid,  and  the 

i- wealth    luid    11    1                       .  '■•;  i-.i.irv  uf  the  wiultli  uf 'Jie  Niara. 

Left  Di~land  before  Iben  t.OI.I)  h   the   only    metal    which    has   a  yellow 

1  general   *  hahW,  and     •!•■  .  colour— a  character  by  which  it  is  at  once  disliu- 

.  .1  .1   1  •■    I   ■■  ■      I:  ...■;■   ,-.  ■_        ■  1  I  ..,,..  .el .  r  .iraic  metallic  Naiies.     It  is 

1  1                  1  (■      ■  i  -■■::.  Irablt  ot  the  metals.     It  is  exceedingly 

uary,    '.  ■   .     >:  •■■u  and  flexible,  but  its  tei.acity  is  snfEciently  grest 

■       ■ii     ■  ■■     ■ -L-.IU,  m  a  wire  oiu-teml;  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

»         I  bey    Ul1.11    rem.  veil    to    "W  .1  ;,■:■:  ji.ncia  weight   without    \nr;iking.     lit  sjiccifii: 


GOLD— GOLD  COAST. 


placed  on  the  oiitsides;  the  whole  is  then 

one  of  parcluncnt,  over  which  in  drawn 
radar  case,  so  that  the  pocket  is  kept  close 

i'«  nil  Miles.  It  is  now  laid  on  a  smooth 
arble.  from  200  to  600  pounds  in  weight, 
ttkinan  begins  the  beating  with  a  round- 
»er,  weighing  sixteen  pounds  |  the  packet 
jraaSHlnnlly,  upside  down.  ;iu.1  Iwati-n  with 

not  acute  strokes,  till  tlie  gold  is  extended 
ji  equality  witli  the  vellum  lenses.  The 
iten  taken  to  pieces,  and  each  leaf  of  gold 

into  four  with  a  steel  knife.  The  uOO 
s  produced  are  interlaid  with  pieces  of  ani- 
on*, from  tlie  intestines  of  the  ox,  of  tlie 
-e-i-.ti  and  in  the  same  manner  ns  the 
The  beating  is  continued,  hot  with  a  lighter 
illed  Ihe  thoddering  hammer,  and  weigh- 
twelve  pounds,  till  tlie  gold  is  brought  to 
imeiisions  as  the  interposed  membrane.  It 
■in  divided  into,  four,  by  means  of  a  piece 
xloui  edge,  tlie  leaves  being  by  this  time 
i*l  any  accidental  moisture,  condensing  on 
kde,  would  cause  them  to  adhere  to  it.  The 
es  hence  resulting  are  parted  into  three 
irilh  interposed  membrane  as  before,  and 
h  tiic  finiilitHf!  or  gold  hammer,  weighing 

pounds,  till  they  acquire  an  extent  equal 
ner.  The  packets  are  now  taken  to  pieces, 
-old  leaves,  by  means  of  a  cane  instrument 
«rth,  are  laid  flat  on  a  cushion  of  leather, 
He  by  one,  to  an  even  square,  by  a  cane 
ey  are  lastly  laid  in  books  of  twenty-five 
h.the  paper  of  which  is  previously  smooth- 
bore) with  red  boli',  to  prevent  them  from 
(/old  wire,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  fact  only 
e  gilt,  and  is  prepared  in  the  following 

A  solid  cylinder  of  fine  silver,  weighing 
My  pounds,  is  covered  witli  thick  leaves  of 
b  are  made  (o  adhere  inseparably  to  it.  by 

he  burnisher:  successive  lamina!  are  thus 
ill  the  quantity  of  gold  amounts  to  100 
every  pound  tray  of  silver.      This  gilt 

is  then  drawn  inccessiveij  through  holes 

strong  steel  plate,  till  it  is  reduced  to  the 
.lock  quilt,  cure  bring  taken 


after 


wh 


Ihe 


as.  likewise,  in  leaves  or  membranes,  and  rolled 
masses.  It  offers  no  indications  of  internal  structure, 
but,  on  being  separated  by  in-  liitnical  violence,  ex- 
hibits a  hackly  fracture.  Ita  colour  comprises  vari- 
ous shades  of  gold  yellow.  Its  specific  aruvlty  varies 
from  14-8  to  J9-8.  It  is  commonly  alloyed  by  cop- 
per, silver,  and  iron,  in  very  small  proportion.  Na- 
tive gold  exists  in  veins  in  primitive  mountains,  but 
not  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  those  which  are  es- 
teemed to  lie  of  the  oldest  formation.  Its  immediate 
gaugue  is  cenerally  quarli ;  and  it  is  associated  with 
the  oresol  silver,  -olplmvot.  of  i ton.  lend,  nickel,  cop- 
per, &c.  It  is  often  so  minutely  disseminated, that 
its  presence  is  detected  only  by  pounding  and  wash- 
ing tlie  rocks  in  which  it  exists.  Hut  native  gold  is 
more  often  found  in  the  sand  uf  rivers,  in  valleys  and 
plains,  into  which  it  lias  been  carried,  from  ita  origi- 
nal repositories,  in  the  shape  of  larger  ur  smaller, 
generally  fiat  pebbles,  mingled  with  quarts.  Tlie 
mountain  of  Vorospatak,  near  Ahriidbnuyn  in  Tran- 
sylvania, is  a  remarkable  instance  nl'n  rock  impreg- 
nated throughout  with  a  small  portion  of  gold.  It 
has  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  since  the 
time  of  the  Homans  ;  it  consists  of  greywacke  Hud 
porphyry,  hi  a  similar  cock  it  is  found  in  many 
places  along  the  chain  nf  the  Alps,  and  In  the 
Sehlangenberg  in  Siberia.  But  the  greatest  quantity 
of  gold  is  obtained  from  the  alluvial  soils  of  several 
inlands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  from  the  southern,  mid- 
dle, and  western  parts  of  Africa,  and  from  Brsiil, 
Mexico,  and  Peru  The  sands  of  several  European 
rivers,  also,  as  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Illume,  afford  small  quantities  of  gold  ;  and,  of  late 
years,  it  has  been  discovered  in  similar  situations  in 
the  United  Stalls  uf  America,  in  the  Carolina}  and 
Georgia.  The  mines  of  North  Carolina  are  chiefly 
wrought  in  the  three  ranges  of  counties  between 
Frederic  and  Charlotte,  which  he  in  a  direction  about 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  corresponding  with  the  general  line 
of  the  coast.  The  most  lucrative  diggings  have  been 
made  in  the  counties  uf  Me<  ktcnhnrir  and  f'ubarras  ; 
in  the  latter,  n  simile  lump  of  gold  was  funnel  weigb- 
ina  twenty-eight  pounds.  The  gold  is  not  wholly  ul>- 
tained  from  nlluvion  m  these  districts,  hut  is  occa- 
sionally pursued  in  the  quarts  nut,  which  abounds 

with  i-avitic-,.  often  paitl;  filled  with  dee posed  iron 

pyrites.  Humlwnlt  estimates  tlie  average  product  uf 
fid  per  year  of  South  America  and  New  Spain,  nt 
between  (wo  and  three  millions  ;  while  Europe  fnr- 
"      "lly  about  o 


■r  pai 


ol    whirl!  c< 


i  of  Hun 


itiiry.  'Ihe  luree^t  nmoiiiil  el  ^"ld  friun  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  coined  in  anv   one    year,  has   been    about 

I  ±"7l"l,IKX).  The  mrlalhiriiic  treatment  uf  the  ores  of 
gold,  where  the  gold  is  free,  consists  in  submitting 
(hem  to  the  contact  <it'  mri.-ory  a  tier  they  have  been 
crushed  acid  rendered  line  by  washing.  The  levi- 
gated ore  and  tin-  mercury  are  agilaled  together, 
until  it  is  eon ceii  cd  that  tin-  amalgamation  is  perfect, 
"ben  the  compound  is  exposed  In  a  heal  sufficiently 
lie.  i  -.■  iDMiluiiliic  tin1  nun  nn-.  which  is  condensed. 
and  recovered  for  successive  operations.  Whengold 
occur,  intimately  tulogiod  with  iron  pyrites,  tlie  pro- 
cess didet-s  from  thut  described  above,  only  in  iliat 
it ci — nry  to  roiisl  Ihe  ore.  in  order  to  pulverise 

!  ii  Miff*  iemly  to  set  it  at  liberty, 
t. m|  ]i  BEATING.  See  (Sold. 
(.ill.D   THREAD.     The  gold  thread  commonly 

;  used  in  emliraidery.  consists  ot  threads  of  yellow  silk. 

'■  covered  by  flattened  stilt  wire,  closely  wound  upon 

I  them  by  marhinery. 
.        GOLD  MTHE.     See  Gold. 

|      GOLD  COAST;  name   given  to  a  country  of 


uUed  this  officer  to  fawns,  where,  at 
oly-lwo  years,  hi?  liail  ml  iipi'.iintiiient. 
niself  with  great  *eal  to  his  official  du- 
■tre  was  ut  litis  time  liis  only  recrea- 
rable   troop  of  players  performed  in 

cii  lie  made  his  appearance,  was  still 
e  to  him.  He  was  appointed  its  direc- 
dy  arranged  two  operas  of  Metasiasio 
without   music,  but   also   wrote   two 

■  Quod  Father  and  The  Binder,  which 
t  applause,  at  did  also  hi-  iwiinmiflnec. 
i,m  tlie  mean  lime,  established  himself 
at  Bugiiaeavulli.,  m  ilie  delegation  uf 
was  anxious  that  liis  son  should   live 

lolduni  cnuseliled.  But  scarcely  hud 
Ilea  lib  father  died,  and  left  his  family 

in  earnest  to  the  law.  He  was  adniil- 
sctice  of  his  profession  in  Padua,  and 
Id  Venice.  He  tumid  but  few  clients, 
was  obliged  to  look  out  lor  other  em- 
le  wrote  little  almanacs,  some  of  which 
ill,  commenced  an  opera  \_.jm<:tafatda). 
flit  biinseif  into  notice  by  tlie  success- 
i  law  case,  in  which  the  litst  advocate 
ha  opponent ,  luiii  ihiiij->  iioulil  perhaps 
-H  witli  linn,  liad  be  not  involved  Inm- 
iificulties  by  an  unhappy  intrigue.    A 

■  of  marriage  brought  on  new  embnr- 
)e  left  Venice  and  went  to  Milan.  His 
itttla)  was  tlie  only  property  which  he 
ma.  His  hopes  of  making  his  fortune 
.  in  this  place  were  disappointed.  '1  lie 
¥f.rt   Calfurelli  received  him  with  that 

Sw  common  Ui  successful  players  ; 
rectors  showed  him,  in  a  friendly 
piece  could  not  be  set  to  music.  Dis- 
liis  expectations,  he  bumni  his  manu- 
lowing  to  what  he  should  next  apply 
i    resident  of  the  republic  ol   Venice, 
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of  again  retiring  tram  Venice  U)  seek  a  subsistence 
elsewhere.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Bolo- 
gna, Modenu,  and  Itimini,  uud  composed  fur  the 
company  of  players  in  that  place.  On  tlie  way 
to  i'esaro,  he  was  rubbed  uf  every  thing  by  Austrian 
hussars,  and  a  rascally  postillion  set  him  and  hiswife 
down  on  their  way  in  the  open  field,  and  drove  oil', 
liohluni  carried  his  wife  through  several  slreaim  on 
bis  buck,  and,  in  spile  ol"  all  obstacles,  finally  arrived 
at  tlie  Austrian  head  quarters,  where  lie  laid  all  his 
baggage  restored  to  him.  lie  now  look  tlie  direction 
of  tlie  theatre  in  Kimiiii,  and,  for  some  time,  lived 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  He  then  went  to 
Floreuceaud  Sienna,  where  lie  met  with  a  good  recep- 
tion ;  and  at  Pisa  be  was  persuaded  by  the  Arcadians, 
at  whose  sessions  he  was  present,  to  return  to  the 
practice  of  tlie  law.  Our  advocate  liad  now  an  en- 
tensive  practice.  Sacchi  heard  of  this  change,  and 
requested  him  to  prepare  n  new  piece,  (ioldoui  now 
lulioared  in  tlie  uighi  for  the  stage,  and  in  the  day 
lime  attended  to  In-  tlients.  Sacchi  for  tlie  most  jjoit 
giving  him  the  subjects  of  his  pieces.  At  die  same 
time,  the  Arcadians  received  liim  into  tlieir  society, 
under  the  name  nf  I'olisseno  Fcgrio.  Having  suf- 
fered some  neglect  in  Pisa,  he  again  left  tlie  law,  anil 
followed  a  company  of  players,  who  adopted  him  as 
theatre  poet  to  Mantua.  From  this  place  he  went 
to  Venice,  from  winch  lie  had  been  nljseutfive  years. 
Here,  composing  for  the  theatre  Sua  Angtka,  be 
began  his  contest  with  tlie  deep  rooted  taste  lor  har- 
lequinades und  cxteinpiiriiiieiiiin  pieces,  and  his  genius 
at  length  brought  about  a  new  era  in  the  art.  Cares 
and  vexation,  however,  threw  him  upon  a  sick  bed. 
Hy  his  industry,  the  direclnr  nf  the  theatre  bad  been 
made  rich,  while  he  himself  remained  poor ;  and 
when  he  demanded  u  reasonable  recompense,  he  ob- 
tained but  the  meagre  permission  to  publish  one 
volume  of  Ills  works  every  year.  Still  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  agreement,  followed  the  company  to 
Turin,  and, after  the  expiration  of  lib  contract,  joined 


l,j  suhse, 


wh.le  h. 


l.byw 
oppoue 


<»W*n  •Zi'll'  arli.  f'Uitid 
I "7;">s.  bung  invited  to 
anon,  he  wrote  some 
ic  by  iluni  and  1'iwini. 


■u  of  n 


r  of  U 


e  author,  again  pine 
■s,  which  generally  jii 
ig   plajers,  and    hve 

e  he  first  brirun  to 
raiaatic  poetry  m  wh 
lescnpten 


daughters  of  Louis  XV.  ■ 
but,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  tlie 
dan  pi  tin  ess,  and  the  king  of  I'oluud,  his  employment 
and  pension  were  suspended.  At  the  end  ol  three 
yetirs.  a  yearly  pension  of  ritiOft  hires  was  granted 
him.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  tlie 
poet,  mw  eighty-live  years  of  age.  lost  his  penshm. 
.in.  I  it.e  di-  tip  "f  the 'national  convention  of  Ule  Till 
ui  January,  I7LIM,  on  the  motion  of  l.'henier,  restor- 
iiiE  it.  and  making  up  tin*  arrears,  found  hint  already 
in"  tlie  arms  of  death.  He  expired  tlie  next  day, 
having  almost  eor.ipletedhiseii;hty-sixth  year.  Hit 
widow  received  the  arrears  mid  a  pension  tor  herself. 
Iluliloiu's  merits,  in  relonniitg  the  Italian  theatre. 
Cannot  1m-  niistnkeii.  Many  of  his  numerous  pieces 
-till  retain  possession  ofthe  sia-e  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and.  in  Iran  slat  inns,  of   the  stages   of  foreign 


editi 


7  his 


it  pul 


lied  at  Lucca,  in  IfklM.  in  twenty  - 
Ibe  most  complete.  Translation- 
i  some  of  his  works  tiave  been 
iermnn.  and  English.  Late  writers 
fleu  drawn  their  materials  from  I  he 
wit  and   knowledge  of  tile  world, 
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GOLDSMITH — GONDOLIER. 


His  talents,  however,  were  best  adapted  to  pieces  in 
which  diameter  and  intrigue  predominated ;  and  liere 
it  is  impossible  not  to  udmire  the  fertility  of  his  inven- 
tion with  respect  to  the  plot,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  his  pieces,  is  always  new,  and  his  true 
delineation  of  character  in  every  situation.  His 
memoirs,  giving  the  history  of  his  own  lifts  and  of 
the  theatre  of  his  time,  have  been  translated  into 
English  and  German,  and  copied,  soinewliat  abridged, 
into  the  Collection  det  Memoir**  sur  VArt  tlru mat if  ue% 
published  at  Paris.  Goldoni  wrote  them  in  French, 
in  which  he  also  composed  two  comedies,  one  of 
which,  Le  Bourru  £/«»/«  waar,  was  produced  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  Paris,  in  1771,  with  great  applause, 
uud  has  maintained  itself  on  the  stage. 

GOLDSMITH,  or  SILVERSMITH  ;  an  artist 
'  who  makes  vessels,  utensils,  and  ornaments,  in  gold 
and  silver.  The  work  is  eitlier  performed  in  the 
mould,  or  beat  out  with  the  hammer,  or  other  engine. 
All  works  tliat  liave  raised  figures  are  cast  in  a 
mould,  and  afterwards  polished  and  finislied  :  plates, 
or  dishes,  of  silver  or  gold,  are  beat  out  from  thin, 
Hat  plates  ;  and  tankards  and  other  vessel*  of  that 
kind  are  formed  of  plates,  soldered  together,  ami 
their  mouldings  are  beat,  not  cast.  The  goldsmith 
makes  his  own  moulds,  and  for  Uiat  reason  ought  to 
be  a  good  designer,  and  liave  a  taste  in  sculpture  : 
he  also  ought  to  know  enough  of  metallurgy  to  be 
able  to  assay  mixed  metals  ami  to  mix  the  alloy. 

GOLDSMITH,  Oi.ivitK,an  eminent  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  born  in  1731.  at  Pallas,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  Ireland.  His  lather,  the  rever- 
end Charles  (101110111111,  sent  him,  at  an  early  period, 
to  Dublin  college,  and  afterwards,  with  a  view  to  the 
medical  profession,  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
At  lioth  these  iastitutions,  the  eccentricity  and  care- 
lessness of  his  conduct  involved  his  friends  in  consi- 
derable difficulties ;  and  he  was  removed  to  Leyden 
at  the  expense  of  an  uncle.  After  studying  at  that 
university  for  about  a  year,  lie  left  it,  with  only  one 
clean  shirt,  and  no  money  in  his  pocket,  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe  on  foot,  and  actually  travelled  in  tins 
way  through  Flanders,  part  of  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  It  was,  probably,  at  Padua 
tliat  he  took  a  medical  degree,  as  he  remained  there 
six  months ;  but,  his  uncle  dying  while  he  was  in 
ltalv,  he  was  again  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  to  Eng- 
land, and  reached  London  with  a  few  pence  in  his 
pocket.  A  fellow  collegian,  doctor  Sleigh,  assisted 
him,  and  recommended  him  as  an  usher  to  a  scliool. 
He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  situation,  and 
then  took  lodtrings  in  Loudon,  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  an  author.  He  conducted  a  department  in 
the  Monthly  Review,  wrote  essays  in  the  Public 
Ledger  («ince  published  under  the  title  of  the  Citi- 
icn  of  the  World),  and  a  weekly  pamphlet,  entitled 
the  Hee.  In  1705,  he  appeared  as  a  poet,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Traveller.  The  celebrity  which 
this  ]>oem  procured  its  author,  was  the  cause  of  his 
introduction  to  the  most  eminent  literary  diameters 
of  tlie  day.  In  1766,  appeared  his  well  known  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  wliich  at  once  secured  merited  applause. 
He  also,  about  this  time,  composed  one  of  his  moat 
successful  works,  a  History  ot  England,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  from  u  Nobleman  to  his  Son  (g  vols.  8vo), 
which,  fur  its  elegance  and  liberal  spirit,  was  usually 
attributed  to  lord  Lytteltou.  Ill  1768,  his  comedy 
«f  the  Good-natured  Man  was  acted  at  CovenUgar- 
di-n  with  but  indifferent  success,  and  lie  applied  to 
ihr:  more  certain  laU»ur  of  a  Roman  History,  and  a 
History  of  England,  in  four  volumes.  His  poetical 
fume  whs  greatly  eiiham-ed  by  the  publication  of  his 
Deserted  Village,  in  1770,  for  which  lie  could  hardly 
I"1  induced  to  take  the  prollcred  recompense  of  .£100, 
ui.til  satisfied  tliat  tlie  profit*  of  the  bookseller  could 


afford  it.    In  1772,  be  produced  his  convoy  of  *V 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  was  completely 
He  did  not,  on  this  account,  m  alert 
ami,  besides  a  Grecian  History,  he  supplied  ihv 
sellers  with  a  History  of  the  Karth  mad 
Nature,  composed  out  of  Bu&ju  and  others,  ■  a 
x  manner  which  was  both  amusing  and 
j  although  tlie  scientific  acoairfwnts  of  iht 
'  were  not  sufficient  to  guard  against 
Such  was  Uie  confidence  he  bad 
in  compilation,  that  he 
dictionary  of  the  arts  and 

ency  of  mind,  probably  owing  lo  the  denaneamtsf 
his  circumstances,  brought  on  a  low  fever, 
terminated  his  life  in  April,  1774.  He 
with  little  attendance  in  the  Tensas*  chare*,  baa 
monument  lias  been  erected  lo  hk  ammary  ia  Wat- 
minster  abbey,  with  a  Latin  in  n  hat  tea,  hyena* 
Johnson.  The  manners  of  Gi 
even  to  absurdity ;  no  writer  of  his  than 
more  genuine  honour,  or  was  caaahlaaf 
poignancy  in  marking  the  foibles  of  amwidnmjOf 
which  faculty  his  unfinished  poem  of  Remasnmmv 
nishes  a  very  happy  specimen.  As  asset, an  1n> 
veller  and  Deserted  Village  have  given  hmasV 
served  reputation ;  and  his  Vicar  of  WakvnaV  item 
of  the  best  known  and  most  esurmed  of  aafmt 
novels.  His  compilations  are 
It  was  truly  observed  in  his  epitaph,  hyi 
son.  tliat  he  left  no  species  of 
a«lnrned  all  to  which  he  applied 

GOLGOTHA.     See  fe/rarv. 

GOMARIS  ami  GOMAKIaTSu 
Church. 

GONDAR ;  a  town  in  Africa. 
Abyssinia,  situated  on  a  hill  of 
surrounded  on  every  sale  by  a 
40' E.;  Jat.  1*>30TN.     It  co, 
in  time  of  peace,  or  50,000 
I'oncet,  who  visited  Gondar  in 
or  four  leagues  in  circuit,  and 
It  exhibited  nothing  of  the  sp 
city.    The  houses  were  of  ooi,  . 
were  no  sliops.    The  trade,  wh 
was  carried  on  in  a  vast  open  | 
were  daily  exposed  on  mats.     -—  . 
of  clay,  Uie  rood's  thatched  in  the  I 
is  always  tlie  construction  waJiia 
At  the  west  end  of  the  Iowa  a. 
formerly  a  structure  of  consid       wc  • 
was  a  square  Iwilding,  flanked  «  dth 
it  was  formerly  four  stories  hwh*  a» 
of  it  had  a  magnificent  view  ofaU  the  < 
ward  to  tlie  lake  Tsana.     A 
is  now  In  ruins.    See  UrareV 

GONDOLA;  a  sort  of  b 
inented,  and  nav      led 
iniddle-sised   guM 
long,  and  four  broau ,  , 
end  in  a  very  sharp  pc 
cularly  to  the  full  he 

GONDOLIER;  U 
gondoliers  were  formerly  an 
Venetian  population,  bat  since  Vi 
dominion  of  the  house  of  Hanshorg, 
population  has  departed ;  the 
be  clioked,  and  to  corrupt  the  asr. 

In  Veaic«TMM'« 
And  uleat  rows  u» 


wl 

*wfi 


Hie  gondoliers  formerly 
poems,  farticulnrly  of  Tasso's 
though  with  great  chan{ 
guile  the  time.    This  was  called 
riola.    See  the  third  note  to 
Harold. 
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a  Chinese  instrument  of  music,  is  a  shal- 
three  inches  deep,  unule  of  on  alloy  of 
h,  and  copper,  and  is  struck  with  a  wooden 
Ved  with  leather.  The  sound  is  very  loud. 
|RA,  Louis,  a  celebrated  Spanish  poet, 
t  Cordova  in  IMS.  Ha  was  educated  for 
,  and  was  made  chaplain  lo  the  king,  and 
ary  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova.  His 
e  been  published  in  one  volume,  quarto, 
-iUe  of  (lirai  de  Dom.  Lemit  ile  Uoxgora  y 
I"hej  consist  chiefly  of  lyrical  poems,  in 
iceJIed,  being  (ailed  by  liis  countrymen 
if  lyric  porta,  liis  style,  however,  is  often 
iwnpreliend.  even  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
he  lias  hud  almost  as  many  censiirers  as 
i  his  own  country.  He  died  in  16*7. 
METER,  any  instrument  fur  measuring 
.  more  particularly  die  angles  formed  by 
f  crystals.  The  goniometer  employed  by 
imple  in  construction,  but  by  no 


'■•'  common  protractot 

\CU  were  joined  by  a  hrass  c 

je  AB.on  which  an  axis  was     /*"     / . 

the  centre  of  the  ore  ACB.  J       /   \n 

'.  moved  round  this  centre,  /n 

■jstal  being  placed  at    die       , 

I,  with  one  of  its  faces  ap- 

*  edge  AD,  tlie  aria  was  moved  on  its 
edge  DE  was  applied  I"  the  contiguous 
crystal.    Then  the  point  C  indicated  the 

dilution,  or  rather  the  supplement  of  that 

•  en  in  practised  hands  this  instrument 
■e  depended  upon  for  correct  measures  to 
or  three  degrees ;  ami,  as  the  science  of 
[)hy  depended  upon  the  accuracy  of  these 
uts,  philosophers  applied  themselves  to 
Ktton  of  more  perfect  goniometers.  Dr 
v  goniometer,  which  is  most  commonly  in 
E>  Upon  optical  principles,  and   is  repre- 


sonthee^t-,  /Jf\\ 

ed  withal-  i [I,.]'.   . 

latao"!,,,!,,,  ..;a..j/  h!  Ar| 

■-     Thc'circle    ' '-  '  ■■   ■'  i 

~        V 

unlains  within 

be  tumid  round  with  nr  without  toe  axis 
le,  as  mat   be  requutd.       In  order  that 

may  he  tunmi   •  iih  Im.ii^y.  tl al. - 

I  wi-Ji  a  loidi-il  hrud  n.  and  the  hire  one 
pi)  ii«iii  i.  In  which  arrangement,  wheu 


round,  while  tlin  eye  is  kept  steadily  at  about  an  Inch 
distant  until  the  bar  of  u  window,  or  some  oilier 
object  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  crystal. 
The  smaller  a  lis  is  kept  in  this  position,  while  the 
circle  is  turned  round  m  that  0°  or  IW.shall  beset 
at  an  index,  fixed  in  the  stand.  The  circle  is  then 
turned  round,  along  with  the  smaller  axis,  until  the 
next  side  of  the  crystal  comes  to  the  •nian  position 
as  the  first ;  dial  is.  where  it  reflects  the  same  object 
to  the  eye  in  the  sainr  situation  as  before.  The  arc 
passed  through  by  ilie  circle,  will  be  the  supplement 
of  the  angle  formed  by  the  I  wo  faces  of  the  crystal; 

but  it  is  so  gradnaii-il  il ul c  '.ih-ulsitinu  is  required, 

the  angle  itself  being  pointeil  out.  This  instrument 
is  well  fitted  for  measuring  the  angles  of  small 
crystals,  and  with  a  little  cure,  the  measures  may  bo 
taken  with  sufficient  minuteness,  for  all  practical 
purpose).  Main-  converted  this  goniometer  into  i\ 
repeating  circle,  but  with  wliat  advantage  it  is  not 
easy  to  see,  since  a  repeating  instrument  implies  a 
degree  of  minuteness  in  rn ch sure uie lit,  in  most  cases 
unattainable  in  the  angles  of  crystals.  Dr  Brewster 
has  contrived  n  goniometer  on  optical  priacjples  much 
more  complex  in  ils  construction  than  tile  instru- 
ment of  Wollastou.  but  capable  of  measuring  hollow 
angles  as  well  as  solid,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place 
'"  a  work  of  this  nature  to  give  an  account  of  this 


"'■-•■ '■  contrivance. 

GONSALVO,  Hsbsmni.ez  v  AfioiLAit,  nt  Cok- 
lion,  called  the  grunt  m/iimu  (•/  ^run  mpilan),  was 
bom  at  Montilla,  near  Cordova,  in  N  13,  and,  wheu 
fifteen  years  of  age,  served  under  his  father,  don 

Diego,  against  the  ,M s  of  (iranadn.    As  a  reward 

of  his  bravery,  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Castile,  intrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  a  coin  [■any,  with  which  be 

3jread  terror  to  the  very  i_-:i:es  ol  Maiegn.andin  141)0, 
ccided  the  victory  of  '-as  Yeguas,     The  king  him- 
self knighted  him  on  [lie  field  of  I  aide.      Prom  1458 
to  UtI7,he  served  v.  it!)  Ji.-iinctiun  against  the  Moors, 
at  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  in  the  (atalonian 
nr.      After   the   death  of  Henry,    Ferdinand   and 
sine!  la  buying  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  king  of 
urtugal  liiiviiig  declared  war  against  them,  Gon- 
iU  o  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory  of  Tom, 
I  147ft.      In  the  bloody  war  of  Granada  he  took 
isn;  places  by  storm,  and  vanquished  Ilie  boldest 
Imrs  who  dared  to   meet   him   in  single  combat. 
ratnuh  <"n  il.y  wbarBted,  and,  on  the  entry  of  the 
ptii|..i  !.■;-     In    v.i-    i|']'oin[i-ii  to  carry  the    flag    ot 

i    le.-. -i    )i  ■.    iil.iUM'.    frederic     king    of    Naples, 

he  returned  to  Spain,  where  be  was  engaged  in  sub- 
jecting the  Moot-,  in  lite  Alpmurms,  when  Louis 
XII.  of  France  renewed  the  war  against  Naples.  In 
luUOfi  mi  salvo  again  Set  sail  with  a  corps  of  UllXtmeu, 
u>|pti>di!v  Ion— iv  'li-  1  e,i.:  .ois  1.4,01  .t  tin-  lurks. 
Ile  delivered  /ante  ;■  11- 1  I'ej.halooia  from  the  inBdels, 
aod restored  them  to  Venice.  Me  then  landed  hi 
>«  dy.  and  informed  the  king  of  Naples  that  he  was 
come  m  secure  that  part  ..t  the  kingdom  which,  by 
v.ri..e„f  :l..  treaty  with  Louis  Nil.,  had  fallen  to 
Spam,    rrrjrrii-.  ftialuiff  bojoself  so  cJdkJj  pressed 

I  h"  I  r,  1     1.  1  m.I ■   Ll    .1    *  eJiiours, 

rutered  Naples,  uh.le  QonauVo  secured  Calabria, 
.ual.acronlin*  10  the  articles  of  thrtronty, demanded 
..  hi  1  :.p.mi.nt*.  To  this  die  Frcncli, 
who  ron-Ktrvrd  thcni  e*  belnnguiL'  in  their  pun 
Un-nau  .  would  not  ensoul  TMoetuIt  «osa  war 
Between  Frwiee  and  Spam,  which  was  carried  on  with 
a  variety  of  fortune,  i.ntd  Gonnlco,  by  Ihc  victory 
iirsr  SeioluAra  in  1  '/<!.  ib-i  in  d  possession  of  both 
1  alabrias  In  ISCQ,  he  gained  a  still  more  important 
victory   near  Cenguola.  in  cooMqneBCt   of  which 
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zaga  *4*ut  I'ietro  Crenia,  with  letter*  a 
of  money,  to  France,  ill  order  to  pen 
to  come  to  liim.     Another  Loduvico 


Lucretia  Cioiuaga.  the  unfurti 
Manfrone,  left  many  letters,  which  I 
lifted  and  published  (165*.  whidb  11 
ascribe*  to  Horteusio  Laixli).  Asm 
have  obtained  renown  liy  their  mS 
ailairs,  Louisa  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
is  conspicuous.  She  was  married  1 
Ludislaus  ami  Casimir,  king*  of  Fob 
ll>07.     Her  sister  Anna,  Uie  friar  of  t 


\bnmo  aiul  Apulia  submitted,  and  (lonsalvo  march- 1  France,  in  the  content  which  grew  mil 
id  into  Naples.  He  then  sat  down  before  Gueta.  |  succession.  On  this  account,  tlie  emj 
\s  I  lie  siege  was  protruded,  he  pave  up  Uie  command  declared  him  imtler  tlw  ban  of  the  emi 
to  dun  Tetlro  Navarro,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  ui  I'udua  in  17(M.  AiKni  reinaumj 
enemy.  He  defeated  the  marquis  of  Mantua  ;  and.  of  his  territory,  ami  MoutiVrrat  wu 
on  ihe'ciurigliano.  with  sooo  men,  obtained  a  com-  ]  Savoy.  Many  persons  of  Uu%  family 
pleic  victory  over  3'>,000  French,  the  consequence  ,  military  renown.  Otlien  have  beeu  i 
iif 'which  was  the  full  of  (laetn.  The  possession  of  their  luve_nf  the  arts  and  sciences.  I 
Naples  was  now  secured.  Ferdinand  bestowed  u|hui 
iiiiu  Uie  duchy  of  Sesa,  and  appointed  him  viceroy 
of   Naples,  with  unlimited  powers.     His  kindness, 

justice,  and  magnanimity   soon   procured   hiin    the  I  died  aliout  1549,  waa  a  poet.     ( 
favour  of  the  people.    II is  prosperity,  however,  raised  I  ed  the  academy  4eg(  i mragkiti ;  and 
nn  powerful  enemies  against  him,  whose  insinuations  :  fumily  founded  galleries  of  painting* ' 
so  tar   prevailed   with   Ferdinand,  tlwt  lie  at  fir*t  j  Uiulio  Koinano,  under  their  patron 
diiniuishetl  his  power,  and  finally  recalled  him  from  \  an  extensive  school  for  painting,  ai* 
his  post.     Ferdinand  even  went  to  Naples  himself,    artists  received  from  them  Mippot » 
a i hi  look  (lousalvo  with  him  h.»ck  to  Sj>ain,  and  made 
him  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St  James,     (ion- 
salvo,  dissatisfied   with   liaviifj   lost   his   influence, 
ci inspired  with  the  high  constable  of  Castile  amnim 
the  king,  who^e  prudent  measures,  however,  quelled 
the  insurrection  in  its  very  commencement,     (ion- 
salvo  retired  to  his  estates  in  Granada.     His  dif- 
ferences with  the   king,  who  showed  Uie  greatest 
forlicarunce  towards  his  old  hen),  continued   for  a 
long  time.     They  were  at  last  reconciled,  ami  (ion-  j  line  Edward,  for  same  time  played  aa 
salvo  was  upon  the   jioiui   of  again  assuming   the    nt  the  French  court    She  died  at  Pan 
command  of  an  army,  when  he  died  at  (irunadu  in    *»■*  years,  and,  from  Uie  manuscript* 
1SL>.  |  at  her  death,  the  interesting  JaYaw 

(J  ON/ ACS  A.  On  the  decline  of  the  imperial  |mwer  .  UimzagHes  were  compiled  and  paai 
in  Italy,  in  the  eleventh  ceutnry,  the  priuci|ial  families  ami  I'aris,  lTso). 
of  .Mantua  took  possession  of  the  government  of  the  .  GOOD  FRIDAY.  See  Frtdmj.  I 
place.  Among  these  Uie  hou^e  of  the  Bouucoixi  was  I  (iOOl).  John  M.  %  «•.■*,  a  phys*.iaa. 
the  most  jiowerful  during  forty  years,  until  the  house  of  lological  writer,  was  Uie  «-m  of  a  dan 
GoiuHguroM.*  to  eminence.  Aug.  14.  UWH,  Lodnvico  and  was  Iwrn  at  ripping,  in  rj^rs,  ■ 
Cionzaga  asMimed  the  sovereignly,  after  his  sons,  in-  '  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  <io*purt. 
flamed  by  private  reveuire.  had  taken  possession  nf  practice  at  C'oirgesiuill,  in  his  natnren 
Mantua,  with  800  foot  soldiers  and  500  horsemen,  slain  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  can 
Passenino  de'ltouacorsi,  the  chief  of  the  city,  on  the  for  several  years  as  a  surgeon  and  aj«*i 
field  of  battle,  am  1  banished  his  followers.  The  emperor  and  the  two  fid  lowing  ye.irs.be  dr.i 
Ijoiiis  of  Havaria  then  appointed  Ludovico  the  gical  lectures  at  Uie  Surrey  in«iituu 
iui|ierial  vicegerent.  He  died  in  lttOO.  aired  ninety-  afterward*  published.  Hut  ip(  obcai 
three.  Among  his  descendants,  John  Francis  (ion-  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he  c 
z?iga,  in  143^,  obtained  | N^session  of  the  city,  with  its  sician  in  1S20.  and  continued  to  p 
territory,  under  the  title  of  a  murqiiisatc.asa  fief  from  cu|iacity  till  his  death.  January  *.  IB 
the  emperor  SigiMiiond.  After  that  time,  the  house  cii  al  works  are,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  CioiiKiga  was  divided  into  several  brunches,  from  ot  Dr  Alexander  Cieddes  (IHOtt.  svu 
whi.'h  sprang  many  celebrated  individuals.  With  ;  of  Suluiiion's  Sing  and  tlie  rU«»k  d 
Vincenio  II.  the  reigning  line  I n-cn me  extinct  in  Mi.il.  lation  of  Lucretiir*,  On  the  Nature  ol 
The  next  heir  would  haw  liecii  the  duke  of  Nevcrs,  2  vols.  4lo) ;  Metlical  Tcchntilozy  (I 
C'hiirles  I.  of  Ciouzuuu.  but  tlie  duke  of  Ciuastallu,  <  I'hysiologicul  System  of  Nosulupy  (1! 
Ferdinand  11.,  who  was  one  degree  more  remote,  j  The  Study  of  Medicine,  (!*¥£.  4  «oa\ 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  inheritance,  and  Charles  (iOOl)U'IN  SANDS;  a  hank  m 
r.iiiiiiinel,  iluke  of  Savoy,  claimed  Montferrat.  It  the  coast  of  Kent,  said  to  have  bees  $ 
\\.:s  evident  that  the  house  of  Severs  had  a  legal  the  estate  of  earl  Citudwin  ;  till,  by  I 
nn  I  it.  tor  Louis,  duke  of  Nevers,  fither  of  Charles  I.,  serving  the  dikes  and  wails,  Uie  whoa 
v.  ;;>  brother  of  Francis  III.,  irram Ifather  of  the  duke.  ,  by  the  sea.  A  great  part  is  dry  at  I 
and,  by  going  to  France,  did  not  renounce  his  claim  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Downs, aboatl 
to  the  succession.  France,  Venice,  and  the  pope  »up-  •  tlie  South  Fon.*land. 
]M>rted  him ;  for  all  three  desired  to  see  an  end  ot  the  !      (iOOKIN.  Damil, 

chiiM'tts,  and  author  of  the  lie 
»up|K>r(eil  the    the  Indians  in  New 
groundless  claims  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whence 
anise  a  war  concerning  the  right  of  kiicc«  sston  to 
Mantua,  which  finally  ended  according  to  the  wishes 
of  Kichelieii  ;  for  theempemr  was  obliged  to  invest 

Charles,  duke  of  N'evers,  with  Mantua  and  Monlftr-  '  dinances  of  the  g<»-»pel  in  their  part 
rat.     lie  obtained  peaceful   invsm'ssmiii  of  them   in  j  there  appointed  Miperintemlnii  or  all 
I '•:{ I.     His  umndsou.  Charles  MI.  (''luirles  11.  died  j  who  had  submitted  to  the 
in  Ui'M.  iliirmir  his  father's  lifetime),  siicceedeil  him    setts.     In   Iti5'i,  he  weut 
in  liiiT.  and,  «l>irinir  his  reign,  the  principality  ol»- (  interview   with   Cromweh, 


and.  in  the  year  1G£I,  emigrated  to 
continued  to  reside  in  that  province  lai 
In*  removed  with  his  family  to  New 
settled  in  Cambridge.  '*  that  he  nugat 


laint'd  full  independence.      k lie  diet  1  in  ltiiio.)     His 
>«»n  ami  Micce-xir,  Cliarlcs  IV,,  receivitl  a  Fn'iich 


?;aiv  sun  in'.o  Maniua.  and  engaged,  on  the  »kle  of    {Mtpulnr,  in  consequence 


jHTsuade  the    inltabitants  of 
move  to  Jamaica.     In  1065,  -~  - 
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at  friendly  Indians,  (gainst  whom  several  Htm 
i  bail  lierii  passed,  through  )■  p'pn-1  if  ii^iuji  that  tlii'j 
ht  join  king  Philip.  His  resistance,  however, 
i  afterwards,  lo  the  attempts  made  lodestroy  the 
rt*r  of  Massachusetts,  reinstated  dim  in  tlie  con- 
nee  and  favour  of  the  people.  In  1681,  lie  was 
lr  major- genera  I  of  the  colony.  He  died  in  1667, 
be  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  Hge.  [lis  principal 
It  b  tailed  Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians, 
»M  publish.*!  in  tli«-  first  illume  of  the  (!ollec- 

*  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in 
8.      Me  also  It'll,  in  mi script,  a  history  of  New 

'land. 

lOt.KiR  (ami.).  Tliosespeclesof  this  gen in  which 
CPIM-Killy  known  !>;■  the  name  of  ilucis,  have 
Dtpokcn  of  under  that  hen  J.  The  common  goose, 
m  domestication  is  much   less  ancient  and  com- 

*  than  Hint  of  Liie  common  hen,  is  Uie  A.  cinfrrm, 
eft.  iu  its  wild  stale,  is  grey,  with  an  orange  beak. 
tae-Oicoliou  has  already  induced  innumerable 
Mtc*  ;  this  slate  lias  nlso  greatly  added  to  the 
indity  of  tliis.  bird.  Three  different  brood"  can 
attained  by  taking,  away  llie  lir-t  eggs,  and  halch- 
fhrta  under  a  hen.  None  of  our  domestic  bird* 
a*  apt  to  bring  forth  monstrous   productions  as 

aa— a  circumstance  which  has  been  attributed  lo 
excessive  fatness  to  wliich  they  are  liable.  The 
r  of  a  fat  goose  i-  ofien  larger  llian  nil  the  other 
leta,  and  was  a  ilisli  in  so  great  reputation  among 
epicures  of  (tome,  that  1'liny  thought  it  deserved 
twos  discussion,  lo  wit the  honour  of  invent- 
so  excellent  a  dish  was  due.  They  fed  their 
ae  on  figs,  to  improve  their  relish,  and  were  not 
arant  that  they  fattened  sooner  in  n  dart  room ; 
ft  was  left  for  modern  gastronomers  lo  invent  the 
bamus  method  of  imiliiu!  down  iheir  feet  and  put- 

Imt  their  eyes. 
■mar  the    principal    Species   of  geese   may  be 
narrated  Hie  following,  which  arc  cli i ci!y  pecu liar 


rv  . 


i  (A,  . 


m). 
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it  it  Is  ab- 


are  on  their  way  to  llie  hikes  to 

served  by  Wilson,  from  wl the  following  ai 

is  condensed,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  liiey  rx- 
leud  under  the  very  pole  it-ell,  amid  llie  silent  deso- 
lation of  unknown  countries,  shut  nut  from  the  prying 
eye  of  man  by  ever  last  ing  mid  ii]«ti|»  cable  burricr*  of 
ice.  After  having  fulfilled  the  great  law  of  nature, 
the  approaching  rigours  of  that  dreary  climate  oblige 
them  to  return  toward*   the  more   genial  regions  uf 

the  south  :  and  no  sooner  do  liny  nhl  mi g  tuen. 

than  an  indiscriminate  -iauL'lu.-i-.il"  litem  cnnimeuees. 
I  lit-  ]ieii|ile  at  Hudson's  l.i)  greully  iii-|.i-inl  mi  [lies.- 
birds,  and,  In  favourable  seasons,  kill  three  or  four 
thousand,  which  are  packed  up  for  future  use.  The 
autumnal  (light  lasts  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
November;  the  venial  from  the  mi.klle  of  April  to 
tlie  middle  of  May.  The  flight  of  the  wild  goose  is 
heavy  and  laborious,  generally  in  a  straight  line,  or 
thus  5-  ;  in  both  cases,  an  old  gander  always  lends 
the  van.  The  wild  goose  ha*  often  been  domesti- 
cated, and  it  readily  pairs  with  the  common  goose. 
The  wild  goose,  when  in  good  order,  weighs  from  leu 
to  tw.-lvc  and  somi-  times  fourteen  pounds. 

A.  leiieepnit.  Dark  cinereous;  neck  and  tail 
black  ;  face  and  hem  aid  the  breast  white  ;  bill  ami 
feet  black.  This  species  inhabits  the  arctic  circle, 
migrating1  during  the  winter  to  more  temperate  re- 

8111115  ;  it  is  but  sflji'iu  li I  \\  ii  bin  the  limits  of  llie 
nited  States. 

Brunt  {A.  bernirln).  Blackish  ash-coluiired  ;  the 
bend,  neck,  and  breast  black  ;  a  white  patch  oil 
each  side  of  the  neck ;  beneath  whitish  ;  bill  uud 
feet  black.  The  brain  generally  weighs  about  loin- 
pounds,  and  measures  two  feet  in  lentili.  It  Is  often 
seen  ill  our  markets  for  sale.  Its  flesh,  although  es- 
teemed by  many.  ImsIi— i  somewhat  sedgy.  It  is  very 
common  and  numerous  iu  the  Middle  Slates,  during 
its  duuble  passage,  when  great  havoc  is  made  among 
its  numbers. 

There  are  several  other  species,  such  as  I  he   grey 


ejecting  teeth,  and   Ihe  HmgW 
trxtremiry,  is  armed  on  earn 
hi  and  sharp  bonv  teeth.     The 
i  excellent, 
U*gH»g  genr  {A. .  tr/S;/™,,.). 

«Mre.    This  spc. 


black  ;     bill    and    feet 


■!■■'-    Mid   1 '-.nail  ...„,„!,. |  ,|ir.c  to  live  h.lied 

li-.iie-  anil  inconspicuous  fluwers,  The  fruit,  whieli 
i>  wild  and  sweet,  attains  a  larger  siie  and  higher 
flavour  in  some  of  the  cultivated  varieties,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  have  pun  leu  Lirly  attracted  the 
intention  nl  our  nard.-n.-r-.      Several  species  of  gunse- 

[lana  of  llie  I'niteil  N.n.-  "1    I a.  BUS  of  which 

bears  small  purple  heme.  >.f  un  agfi  ruble  flavour, 
and  is  pot  rjufrequeult;  mel  a  nh  in  thru  gardens. 

r.UKSE-I-'lJi.lT  iWi/wiiiMm;  i>  n  genus  of  plants, 
containing  twenty-six  species,  most  uf  them  indigen- 
ous lo  the  temperate  |  ails  of  ihe  eastern  continent. 
They  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  annual,  bearing 
alternate  entire  or  deniale  leaves,  and  sninll  green- 
ish flutters,  which  hit  deposed  in  aviiiurror  lenuiital 
riirii.e-.  The  calyx  is  five-parted,  die  seed  solitary 
.10.1  lenticular,  there  are  five  stamens,  two  slyles, 
and  the  corolla  is  wanting.  Many  of  the  species 
amw  ulnualanily  in  wast.-  plan-:  thiol ighuut  torope. 


lid  OHw  „:,„„, 

«*y"|nrtrif  ihe. 
**  ■«  Hie  north. 


nsparagiis.  Ihe  ( :.  yviwuuol  I  lute  is  very  celelmited 
in  llmt  country,  aial  is  carefully  cultivated  bulk  for 
llie  Ifaves  and  seeds ;  the  latter  of  which  nre  used 
Insleaiii  of  millet,  and.  when  uiiviil  wiih  it,  yield  an 
ngreeahle  kind  of  beer,  'the  Spaniards  liave  taiteii 
i;rent  puins  Iu  iiifiolui  i  Ihis  plant  into  fJurope,  (with 
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Mho,  of  course,  treated  him  liVe  a  child.  Hit  name 
was  Margaret,  the  name  which  tJoethe  afterwards 
gave  U)  the  mistn^s  ot  Faust.  Thmigh  he  was  then 
a  inert*  huy.  his  {Mission  was  so  violent  as  to  deprive 
him  of  strep  aiul  appetite,  so  that  he  fell  scrumpy 
sick.  With  returning  health,  he  acquired  a  l.riner 
character,  and  applied  himself  with  more  xeal  to  his 
preparation  for  the  university,  lie  went  to  Lcipsic. 
where  (lottsched  still  liveii  ;  but  Kniesti  ami  (icllert 
chiefly  attracted  his  attention.  The  young  |toet  did 
not  follow  any  regular  course  of  studies.  His  mind 
was  always  active,  hut  the  siihje cts  of  his  study  won* 
regulated  by  his  feelings  (icrman  poetry  was  then 
in  a  critical  stale.  It  was  generally  felt,  that  the 
old  bomliiistic  manner  imwt  Ik*  slmken  off,  liefore 
{MM'try  could  make  any  iui)iortaiit  progress.  Preci- 
sion and  conciseness  were  then  the  great  drsitlrrata. 
and  (joethe  soon  learned  to  feel  their  importance. 
The  Kiiglish  poets  were  now  imitated,  instead  of  the 
French,  who  had  previously  been  servilely  copied. 
He  l>egiiii  at  this  period,  what  he  practised  through- 
out his  life,  to  iiubody  in  a  |>oein,or  in  a  poetical 
form,  whatever  delighted  or  grieved,  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased him  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  occupied  his  mind 
intensely ;  ami  no  one,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  in 
need  ot  such  an  exercise,  as  his  nature  continually 
hurried  him  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Several 
dramatic  pieces  were  |  rojrcted  hy  him  at  this  period, 
when  he  first  realized  the  immense  difiercM  e  between 
the  torm  and  the  substance  of  religion,  law,  morals, 
in  short,  of  all  the  great  Mihjects  which  most  deeply 
ailed  the  wellheiug  of  man.  The  fine  arts  were  not 
neglected,  and  lie  walously  studied  the  first  authors 
on  this  subject.  He  always  had  a  taste  for  drawing, 
and,  while  at  Leipsic,  also  attempted  engraving. 
Improper  diet  and  other  causes  now  brought  on  a 
disease,  from  which  he  had  hardly  recovered,  when 
he  lefi  Leipsic,  in  I7GN.  His  health  was  much  im- 
paired, and,  on  his  return  home,  he  was  affectionately 
nursed  by  a  lady  named  von  Kletteuberg,  and  his 
conversations  and  correspondence  with  her  were  the 
origin  of  liekcniitnisst  titter  tchonen  Seele  in  his 
Mfister.  At  the  same  time,  this  connexion  led  him 
to  the  study  of  iny«tico-alchcmical  books  (the  traces 
of  which  are  so  apparent  in  Faust),  ami  also  to  chem- 
istry. He  was  also  led,  by  the  reading  of  several 
religious  works,  to  construct  tor  himself  a  strange 
theological  system,  of  which  New  Platonism  was  the 
groundwork.  He  subsequently  went  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Strasburg,  to  pursue  the  study  of  law.  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  his  father,  but  gave,  in  fact,  more 
attention  to  the  study  of  chemistry  ami  anatomy  than 
to  that  of  law.  At  Strasburg,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Herder — a  decisive  circumstance  in  his  life. 
Herder  made  hiiu  more  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
school  of  the  line  arts,  ami  inspired  his  mind  with 
views  of  poetry  more  congenial  to  his  cliaracter  than 
any  which  he  liad  hitherto  conceived.  While  here, 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  renowned  minister  of 
Strasburg. Goethe  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  liothii: 
architecture.  The  treatise  miilaius  some  views 
which  he  afterwards  abandoned.     Here,  on  French 

{'round,  and  so  near  to  the  confines  of  the  French 
anguage,  he  shook  off*  all  his  predisposition  for  Uie 
French  character.  In  1771,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  jurisprudence,  and  wrote  a  dissertation  on 
a  legal  subject.  He  then  went  to  Wetilar,  where  he 
found,  in  his  own  love  for  a  betrothed  lady,  and  in 
the  fate  of  a  young  man  named  Jerusalem,  the  sub- 
jects for  his  ff'rrt/uT.  The  attention  of  the  public 
was  first  attracted  to  him  by  his  (,'ofz  (published 
1773}.  H'rrthrr  appeared  in  1774.  November  7. 
I77o,  he  went  to  Weimar,  on  the  invitation  of  the  ' 
diikc  of  SaxeU'eimar.  who  had  ju*t  liegun  his  reign. 
Ii.  i77H,  he  was  mnde  privy  councillor  of  legation, 


with  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  privy-rain 
a  journey  to  Switzerland  in  the  same  ' 

{ trine e.  In  17H?,he  wa«  marie  prt»adn 
ier,  and  ennobled.  In  1780,  lie  ma-i 
Italy,  where  he  remained  two  year* 
and  remained  a  long  lime  in  Hume 
followed  his  prince  o*iinii£  the  cani| 
pagne.  He  was  afterward*  riv»trt| 
ceived.  in  1K07.  the  order  ot  Alex 
from  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  the  gro 
legion  of  honour  from  N«|*ileuu.  He 
uuir  on  the  ggd  march,  l&itt. 

If  we  survey  the  variety  of  the  prod 
gnat  man,  nut  only  in  all  brandies  < 
also  in  natural  science,  we  cannot 
the  activity  and  the  versatility  of  fa 
rielseitipAfit.  as  the  (lermaji  phrase  i 
appears  most  wonderful,  if  we  throws 
(iernian  literature  wbn  when  he  nmhkJ  « 
now  Uiat  he  lias  left  it,  and  hov  it  ha 
by  him.  (ioethe  was  l»uni  at  air 
modern  German  literature  was  far 
acquired  independence  and  comWenc 
different  periods  of  his  lite,  it  »  ea*y  t 
influence  at  one  lime  of  French  literal 
of  classic  literature,  &c.  ;  but  ihe^eibfl 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  vigour *nd  r» 
genius,  rattier  served  to  «tewlope  ha 
fully.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however. 
sometimes  was  led  astray,  a«,  fir  a 
polMieri  ami  cold  A'wgewie.  Hut  m  * 
Cioetlie  most  excelled  ?  Is  it  llierpM* 9 
(■ermau  literature  with  Mime  of  the 
epic  productions  :  but  Ins  rpic  desn 
rival  the  best  descriptive  o  mpcMtn 
literature  (which  may  be  j^nrtly  arm 
the  cliaracter  of  tin-  two  biuruacev .  i 
ceptions  of  his  epics  ot  the  highest  ct 
tlie  drama  '  He  produced  tamr  bei 
and  his  I  phi  gen  ia  will  always  be  cuaaa 
terpiece  ;  but.  generally  speaking,  ha 
give  us  sketches  of  great,  uupurunt, 
characters,  nor  the  picture  ut  a  rn 
two  chief  points  of  dramatic  poetry  ; 
in  this  respect,  very  far  below  Sbai 
he  does  not  even  do  justice  to  am 
ters,  as  his  Kgmonl  shows.  I»  it  <h 
He  wnite  several  d  it  lactic  porn*. 
Ik*  said  to  have  excelled  in  tlu»  Iran 
novel  ?  He  presented  German  liters 
novels,  which  will  alwaj*  rank  aaa 
but  their  excellence,  of  which  wr 
sneak,  is  not  in  the  plot,  nor  partir 
characters  des<ril»d.  In  short,  ahai 
nent  feature  oHioethe's  excellence  •  U 
must  be  called,  pre-eminently,  the  j 
pftjf.  It  is  the  |iliiiostiphy  of  life  ata 
cliaracter,  pervading  hi*  works,  wlur 
among  the  first  ever  produced.  H 
able  to  devote  his  powers  to  all 
the  drama  was  not  to  him  what  it  was  i 
nor  the  epic  what  it  wan  to  Ariofto. 
that  his  conceptions  are  In  no  degree  a 
dress  in  which  they  are  clothed,  bat  la 
poetic  composition,  which  he  at  any  ua 
mains  with  him  more  a  matter  of  fan 
wlto  are  pre-eminent  in  any  pari 
Hence  his  greatest  productioa  ih- 
rally  a  philosophical  pt«-m.  whir*  i 
unrivalled  :  for  it  is  the  br*t  niG* 
in  a  department  for  which  he 
horn.  His  lieu  ut  i  fill  songs  an 
dfeiichs,  &c.  hate  the  sane  peanar  d 
though  many  or  must  of  theaa  oaaat  k 
eminently  philosophical,  yet  they  are  al 
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of  Lis 


.iSpliilosopluYal  mind,  and 
ually  remind  us  i)f  the  deep  w clis,  from  which 
riirft  and  joys  fears  ami  hopes,  spring.     The 

bM&dcp.  that  there  is    in  licruainy  < ationul 

list  no  grand  ideas  affect  the  whole  nm.i  with 
itn.iii  iiii|.iil-e,  that  there  are  few  I  lis  Lor  i  ml  re- 
lions  which  are  sources  of  a  common  pride  lo 
liulc  nation— all  this  had  a  grail  tofflience  n<i 
le.  It  was  ijii>;  ol'  tin- reason*  of  hi-  iiuiiersalii  j. 
l«o  the  reason  thai  hi-  gi  rnus  directed  ii-clf  lu 
■duration  ul"  lit*  character  uf  (tit-  individual  man, 
Jetnl  apart  from  the.  influences  which  act  so 
;ly  upon  the  mind  in  communities  mure  strongly 
■d  wiih  a  common  spirit..  In  this  re'prcl.  lie 
bin  not  u  little  the  purls  and  wise  men  of  the 
•ko,  under  a  drs|>utism  which  ciii>lirs  fii.eduiii 
«m,  em  inn  II  ul-.'  Un-ir  thought:-  on  the  inward 
Goethe,  *e  repeat  it,  is  the  must  universal 
thoroughly  modern  in  some  of  Ins  inimitable 
,  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  the  tenderest  ema- 

of  the  heart  with  a  sincerity  hi  limes  ul 'I 

Ike;  whilst,  in  other  productions,  he  exhibits 

et  of  ancient  literature  to  a  degree  which 
no  modern  poet  of  any  nation  has  reiichcd, 
;  resemblancr  i-  nut  merely-  in  the  form,  hut  in 
?f7  conception  of  the  ideas  The  service  which 
tehosdonelolheGerinnn  language  is  immense  ■ 
i  elevated  it.  and  used  it  with  that  ease  and 
MB,  Willi  which  genius  always  liamlies  its  m»- 

The  cleanie-*  mid  simplicity  uf  Ins  prose 
Hake  it  the  best  model  fur  the  imitation  of  his 
rymen.  It  may.  perhaps,  be  said,  with  truth, 
he  deficiency  Of  Goethe's  productions  in  great 
»i  ideas,  such  as  we  find  in  the  |«Jets  of 
countries,  was  partly  owing  to  hi-  having 
J  a  great  portion  of  his  ]ii<  ut  the  court  uf  u 
prince.  Hut  slill  his  whole  urgaiiiiniinii  fitted 
>fce  the  observer  of  individual  ami  of  social  life 
i  world  around  him.  His  mind  hud  no  historic-ai 
tmd  neither  the  prunes*  of  mankind  in  dilli  iciir. 
s  of  society,  nor  the  irrent  characters  wlio  have 
fed  as  representatives  of  these  stages,  seem  to 
excited  n  powerful  interest  in  him.  So,  too, 
>"ii  age  seems  lu  hnvi:  passed  by  liim   without 

it  him  that  interest  fur  citlier  of  die  great 
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1  1787,  Goes  rece 
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Catharine  11  ,  to 

I  Fortler.  as  draughts 

■wld;  but  the  project 

*  war  with  Turkey. 
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'  Cromwell,  left  Knglan.l  before  the  resl 
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tauts.  Thej  ul'terwards  renidp 
West  Rock,  mid  in  tlio  tieielibouring  towm 
in  \ant,  they  removed  to  Hudley,  Nlnssnchtirrtli-, 
and  remained  concealed  fifteen  or  siltcen  yean  in 
the  house  of  tlie  reverend  Uf  Itussell.  When  the 
Indinns  attacked  the  town,  in  1075,  ami  threw  the 
inlniuilQiils,  whu  were  assembled  tor  public  worshin, 
into  the  Utmost  ra illusion,  (ioffe,  »hn  was  etitirelj 
unknown  to  them,  while  with  a^e,  of  a  comniuiidiiig 
aspect,  nnd  clothed  in  nn  unusual  dress,  suddenly 
presented  himself  niunug  them,  and.  eiicouragini; 
them  hj  his  extioriaiiuns,  placed  himself  at  Sieir 
head,  and  by  Ins  military  skill  secured  them  the 
vicim-y.  Tin-  baltle  liii<l  scaveelv  leniiinntrd.  when 
he  disappeared;  and  the  people, alike  Ignorant  of 
the  place  whence  he  came,  and  of  his  retreat,  regard- 
ed him  as  an  angel  sent  tor  their  dehvemnco.  He 
died  at  Hadley,  it  i-  supposed,  aliout  the  year  16711. 

GOti  and  M Alii  Hi  tiekiel  pmlicts  the  ile-Mruo- 
tion  of  Hog  and  Magog  (c.  inviii  and  iiiix),  by 
the  Jews,  and  mention  is  also  made  of  them  in 
Revelation  (c.  xx).  Interpreters  have  given  verj 
difierenl  explanations  of  these  terms ;  but  they 
generally  undersuind  iheiu  to  he  syitiholical  expres- 
sions lor  the  heathen  nations  of  Asiii,  ur  more  parti- 
cularly for  (he  Tartars  or  Mongols.  Maffog  is 
nienliiiucilas  Ihe  sici'iiil  sin  of  Juplietli  in  tlciiww 
{c  x.  2.). 

G0G<i(,ES,  In  surL'irv.  instriinicnts  used  for  the, 
"squinting  or  that  diHnrliou  uf  I  he  eyes  which 
ns  this  disorder.  They  are  short  conical  tubes, 
composts!  o(  ivory  staine  I  black,  v.  i.l  a  ihin  plate  of 
the  same  ivory  fined  in  the  lubes  ■  iliruiigli  tlieeentnt 
of  tlie  plates  is  a  small  circular  hole,  to  transmit  ttm 
raj>i  of  light, 

GOITKH.     See  lien. 

GOLCONDA  (nun- Willi,]  H:/>lfr-'l.i,il);B  province 
of  Hitiiioslan,  in  the  I 'reran,  Loumled  N.  by  rh'inr, 
E.  by  the  Cirears,  S.  by  the  Mysore  and  tlie  Cur- 
natic,  BiidW.  In  [Inwliiiahiiil  nnd  Brjapour.  It  is 
situated  chiefly  between  hit.  16"  and  19=  N.  Its 
ancient  name  was  TrHinsitun,  and  ii  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  a  very  extensive  empire,  which  comprised 
all  ihr  peninsula  lioin  cape  (  otiiinin  lu  the  nurtliern 
extremity  of  Drissa,  Much  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  grciu  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  and  other 
grain  ;  also  vines  in  aliuudaiice.  It  has  lieen  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  dininimd  mines,  die  principal  of 
which  are  in  the  nci^lilnniiliuiid  of  Haolcondu  mid 
fttlloor.  litKirj  men  were  constantly  employed  hi 
these  mines,  hut  Ihey  have  ceased  to  be  important, 
ami  now  hardly  pay  the  expense  of  working.  This 
country  is  subject  to  the  Nijaro.  Having  long  been 
under  a  Moliammi  dun  government,  a  considerable 
portion  uf  the  inhabitants  are  of  that  religion  ;  the 
majority,  however,  m-e  Hindoos:  but  the  people  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  thine  of  the  Hritish  provinces. 
Ilvdernltid  is  the  chief  town. 

GOLCONDA  (railed  also  ,lfnii/»() :  a  fortress  of 
Hindo'tan,  funmrly  the  capital  uf  (iolcondn.and  the 
residence  of  the  klu-s;  live  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Hyd.rjb.id.  This  fortress,  for  extent,  might  be 
colli  d  a  city,  In  the  middle  of  which  rises  a  hill  like 
a  sugar  loaf.  It  is  esteemed  by  the  natives  impreg- 
nable, hut  is  eiirciiuly  hot  and  unhealthy.  It  is 
now  considered  a-  the  citadel  of  Hyderabad,  and  the 
repository  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  Niiam. 

GOLD  is  the  only  metal  which  has  a  yellow 
colour — a  cliararter  by  which  it  is  nt  once  distill' 
finished  from  all  other  simple  metallic  bodies.  It  ia 
the  most  malleable  of  the  metals.  It  is  exceedingly 
snfi  and  lies i hie.  but  its  tenacity  is  sufficiently  grot 
lo  sustain,  in  a  wire  uuc-lenth  uf  an  inch  in  diameter, 
&D0  pounds  wrighi   luthuui   .'.i.-aJsjjij.     Jw  -ujecifii; 
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gravity  is  1!KL  In  harducvi  it  is  above  lead  and  :in, 
but  inferior  to  iron,  copjHT,  platina,  ami  silver.  Its 
lu-tredoes  not equal  tluii  of  >leel,  platina,  or  silver,  hut 
i:  surpluses  the  other  metals  in  tins  res|»ect.  It  may  he 
excised  tor  any  length  of  tim«  to  the  atmosphere, 
without  suffering  the  least  cliaiigc.  It  is  also  equally 
unalterable  in  the  common  tire  ;  but  on  being  exposed 
to  powerful  burning  mirror-*,  or  to  the  heat  of  the 
o\y-hydrogen  blowpipe,  ii  melts,  ami  even  rises  in 
vapour.  tiold  is  not  oxidized  or  dissolved  by  any  of 
the  pure  acids.  Its  only  solvents  are  chlorine  and 
nitro- muriatic  arid  ;  and,  according  to  Sir  II.  Davy, 
the  chlorine  is  the  agent  in  Itoth  cases,  since  the 
iiitro-iuuriatic  acid  does  not  dissolve  gold,  except 
when  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  chlorine.  It  is 
to  Ik?  inferred,  therefore,  tliat  the  chlorine  unites 
directly  with  the  gold,  and  that  the  compound  formed 
is  a  chloride  of  gold.  There  h>  no  inconvenience, 
however,  in  regarding  it  as  a  muriate  ;  since  reagents 
act  upon  it  as  if  it  wore  such.  The  gold  is  precipi- 
tate! 1  from  its  solvent  by  a  great  number  of  substance*. 
Lime  and  magnesia  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish  powder.  Alkalies  exhibit  the  same  ap- 
]»earance  ;  but  an  excess  of  alkali  redissolves  the  pre- 
cipitate,. The  precipitate  of  gold  obtained  by  a  fixed 
alkali,  appears  to  l>e  a  true  oxide,  and  is  soluble  in 
the  sulphuric,  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  ;  from  which, 
however,  it  separates  by  itaudint;.  (iallic  acid 
precipitates  gold  of  a  redd  Mi  colour,  ami,  very 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  to  which  it  communicates  a  line 
blue  colour.  Ammonia  precipitates  the  solution  of 
gold  much  more  readily  then  fixed  alkalies.  This 
precipitate,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  eolour. 
possesses  the  property  of  detonating  with  a  very 
considerable  noise,  when  greatly  heated.  It  i> 
known  by  the  name  of  fulminating  gold.  Most 
metallic  substances  precipitate  gold  from  its  solution 
in  Hiiro-muriatic  acid.  Lead,  in m  and,  silver  pre- 
cipitate it  of  a  deep  and  dull  purple  colour  ;  copper 
iind  iron  throw  it  down  in  its  metallic  state.  A  plate 
of  tin,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  told,  affords  a  purple 
powder,  called  tlie  purple  powder  of  Casxiu*,  which 
is  used  to  J wnt  in  enamel.  Kther,  naphtha,  and 
essential  oils  take  gold  from  its  solvent,  and  form 
liquors,  which  have  been  called  potable  fioM.  The 
gold  which  is  precipitated  on  the  eva|>onitioii  of 
these  fluids,  or  by  the  addition  of  sulpliate  of  iron  to 
the  solution  of  gold,  is  of  the  utmost  purity. 

The  principal  use  of  gold,  as  is  well  known,  is  in 
coinage.  It  lias  been  with  mankind,  from  time 
iuimemori.il,  the  representative  sign  of  every  spe- 
cies of  property.  Even  before  the  art  of  coining 
was  invented,  it  passed  for  money  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  found  in  the  earth ;  and  in  this  form  it 
still  enjoys  a  currency  in  many  jmrts  of  Africa.  It  is 
rarely  employed  in  a  suite  of  perfect  purity,  but  is 
almost  universally  alloyed  with  copfter,  or  with 
silver,  in  order  to  increase  its  hardness.  The  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver  is  found  already  formed  in  nature, 
and  is  that  mo^t  generally  known.  It  is  distinguish- 
able from  tliat  of  copper,  by  possessing  a  paler  yel- 
low tlian  pure  gold,  while  the  copper  alloy  has  a 
colour  bordering  ii|k>ii  reddish  yellow.  A  variety  of 
means  are  employed  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  alloys, 
supposed  to  <*onsist  in  part,  or  principally,  of  gold, 
without  resorting  to  a  regular  analysis.  The  uu»i 
common  of  these  consists  in  the  use  of  the  tnurhitune 
(for  the  nature  of  this  substance,  see  (Juartz).  A 
mark  is  made  U|mui  the  stone  with  the  alloy,  upon 
winch  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  placed  by  means  of  a 
feather;  if  the  metallic  streak  disap|4>ars,  the  alloy 
is  destitute  of  gold;  if  visible  only  in  little  points,  at 
distant  intervals,  it  indicates  a  small  proportion  of 
this  metal ;  whereas  if  the  continuity  and  density  of 
tin*  mark  remain  unbroken,  it  evinces  tliat  the  piece 


1  on  trial  is  pure  gold.  Thu  test  is  obiim 
ii|miii  I  lie  properly  po«sev*ed  by  gold  oil 
I ile  ill  nitric  acid,  whilf  silver ,  copjwi 
alloys,  with  mic,  are  instantly  taken  up 
tent.  It  require*.,  however,  murh  prari 
mine,  w  ith  any  considerable  degree  of  p 
;i mount,  of  gold  present  in  alio}  s  by  dm 
tent.    The  trial  of  specific  cravitj  is  ant* 

i  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  mid  ui  mi. 

j  was  in  this  manner  tiiat  Archimedes  ii 

J  n mount  of  silver  in  a  crown  which  was  t 
made  of  pure  gold  for  Micro,  king  of  >yi 
this  method  only  gives  approximate  ms,  i 
alloys  are  more,  ami  others  less  druse,  thi 
density  of  the  metals  which  compose  tin 

!  coining  of  gold,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
of  the  purity  of  the  metal,  the  trials  jo* 

I  are  never  adopted.     If  tin*  gold  to  be 

.  appears  to  contain  cupper  (which  i*  in 
reddish  tinge),  it  is  made  to  imdrrj^ 
with  a  given  quantity  of  purr  lead ;  by  w 
the  copper  quits  its  union  with  the  gold, 
with  the  lead,  leaving  the  former  by  ib 
this  wuy,  tiie  proportion  of  gold  in  the  *1 
laiued.  If  silver  is  presumed  to  be 
metal,  the  operation  consists  in  mrlun 

■  with  three  times  iu  weight  of  siUer.  roilu 
pound  into  thin  sheets,  forming  these  iai 
plunging  tliem  into  nitric  acid,  slightly 
silver  i»  pnimptly  dissolved,  while  the  k+ 

*  unaffected.  This  o|ieration  is  called  faei 
the  separatioii  of  the  silver  by  nitric  and. 

The  art  of  gilding  metals  (sec  HJda, 
,  upon  the  double  property  which 
'  of  amalgamating  with  gold,  and  of 
by  heat,  and  thus  quitting  the  gold,  vai 
strongly  to  the  metal  upon  which  the 
'  amalgam  has  lieeu  spread.  The  c 
'  amalgam  generally  used,  is  eight  nw»M 
I  one  of  gold.  The  malleability  and  extre 
j  lit  y  of  if  old  are  the  foundation  of  the  art  c 
I  inf:;  ami  tliese  two  propertied  are  so  rej 
:  this  art.  tliat  natural  philosophers  are  m  : 
!  'pioi ill*  the  results  it  furnishes  as  exaai 
I  dnisihiluy  of  matter,  lloyle  has  ob*cr 
,  irr.iiu  of  told,  reduced  to  leaves,  wdl  cdti 

•  of  fifty  square  inches  ;  tint  each  one  of  tl 
inches  may  be  divided  into  -tb.oaci  other  U 
and  that,  of  course,  tlir  entire  amount  of 
rived  from  tHie  grain  tif  gold  is  capabi 
di\  ided  into  *;ia»,t*i"i  |*rt«.  each  of  was 
to  tlie  nuked  eye.  In  consequenre  of  tat 
extension  which  tiie  gold-beater  is  enahtw 
this  precious  metal,  it  is  emplojed  far  i 
purfNises  to  an  extent  which,  from  ft*  c 
scarcity,  would  otherwise  be  UBposubie. 
est i nutted,  that  an  equestrian  Maine,  of  I 
size,  may  be  gilded  with  a  piece  of  gold  I 
inir  in  value  ten  shillings.  The  gikuag  o 
of  the  Hotel  tin  Imealids  at  Pam,  cottafas 

The  following  Is  a  short  acomnt  of  iai 
art  of  fttM-hratimp.      The  gold        J 
possible,    and   the   operation   m.   „• 
masses   weighing   about  two   <        *-. 
beaten  into  plates  six  or  eight  i 

fourths  of  un  inch  wide.     TV,  ....  L 
tween  steel  roller*,  till  they  becosne 
thin  as  paper.     Each  one  of  these  i.  . 
150  pieces,  each  of  which  is  fursvd 
it  i»  a  I  tout  an  inch  square,  after  i  — 

|  annealed.     Kach  of  tlie  squares 
(if,  iriv.  and  in  thickness  is  earns,  w  ...  - 
The  150  plates  of  gold,  thai  prod 
mass,  are  interlaid  with  pieces  of  v*.,  r~ 
about  four  inches  square,  and  about  i«i 


GOLD— GOLD  COAST. 


ilnred  on  the  outsider;  the  whole  is  then 
jue  of  parchment,  over  which  is  drawn 
uur  case,  so  that  dip  pckct  is  kept  close 

0  ill  tides.  It  is  now  laid  on  a  smooth 
irble,  from  ;>0O  to  (100  pounds  in  weight, 
-kmaii  begins  the  beating  with  a  round- 
er,  weighing  sixteen  pounds ;  Oie  packet 
crnsionally,  upside  down,  and  beaten  with 
■ot  acute  strokes,  till  the  gold  is  mended 
i  equality  with  the  vellum  leaves.  The 
*n  taken  to  pieces,  ami  each  leaf  of  gold 
nto  four  with  a  steel  knife.  The  GOO 
produced  are  interlaid  with  pieces  of  ani- 
u>p,  from  the  intestines  of  the  ox,  of  the 
tsinn  and  in  the  same  maimer  us  the 
he  beating  is  continued,  but  witll  a  lighter 
Jled  tile  thoddrring  hammer,  anil  weigli- 
»elve  pounds,  till  the  gold  is  brought  to 
Decisions  ns  tlie  interposed  membrane.  It 
n  divided  into  four,  by  means  of  a  piece 
:  to  an  edge,  the  leaves  being  by  this  time 
U  any  accidental  moisture,  condensing  on 
ie,  would  cause  them  to  adhere  to  it.  The 
i  hence  resulting  are  parted  into  three 
ilh  interposed  membrane  as  before,  and 
i  the  fiaiMug  or  gold  hammer,  weighing 
pounds,  till  they  acquire  an  extent  equal 
pt.  The  packets  are  now  taken  to  pieces, 
•Id  leaves,  by  means  of  a  eanc  instrument 
•th,  are  laid  flat  on  a  cushion  of  leather, 

y  an?  lastly  laid  in  bouks  of  twenty-five 
.the  paper  of  which  is  previously  smooth- 
ibed  with  red  bole,  to  prevent  them  from 
Gold  wire,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  fact  only 
gilt,  and  is  prepared  in  the  following 
K  solid  cylinder  of  fine  silver,  weighing 
ty  pounds,  is  covered  with  thick  leaves  of 
i  are  made  to  adhere  inseparably  (o  it,  by 
be  burnisher:  successive  lamina"  are  thus 

1  the  quantity  of  gold  nmuuiits  to  ino 
every   pound  troy  of  silver.      This  gilt 

is  th™  drawn  tmcrasrvsfy  tl,m.,e.h  bOa 
nek  quill,  caw  Mho  t..k.  i        ma      , 

after   each   operation,       lb-   -lure.dma 


,',  of  tilt 
led.  will  lit 
art  of  an  in 

I*  r.,t>„ld    i: 


r-red.      Fort 
iriutir  solium 


the  rube  is.  considered  as  Ihe  i  limury  form.  It  also 
occurs  in  filiform,  capillary,  ami  nrlwrcsccnt  slmpes  ; 
as.  likewise,  in  leaves  or  membranes,  mid  rolled 
masses.  It  offers  no  indications  of  internal  structure, 
but,  on  being  separated  bj  liiniintiicid  violence,  ex. 
dibits  a  hackly  fracture,  its  colour  comprises  vari- 
ous shades  of  gold  yellow.  Its  s|iecific  gravity  varies 
from  14-8  to  IS)-*;.  It  is  commonly  alloyed  by  cop- 
per, silver,  and  iron,  in  very  small  proportion,  .Na- 
tive gold  exists  in  veins  in  primitive  mountains,  but 
not  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  tliosc  which  are  es- 
teemed to  be  of  the  oldest  formation.  Its  immediate 
Snguc  is  generally  quart*  :  and  it  is  associated  with 
a  oresofsilver.  siiiplinri.-l.  of  iron,  lead,  nickel,  cop 
per,  &c.  It  is  often  so  minutely  disseminated,  thai 
its  presence  is  delected  Dnl]  bj  pounding  Bud  wash- 
ing Hie  rocks  in  which  it  exists.  But  native  gold  is 
more  often  found  in  the  sand  of  rivers,  in  valleys  and 
plains,  into  which  it  lias  lit-i-n  carried,  from  its  origi- 
nal repositories,  in  lilt-  sluijic  of  larger  or  smaller, 
- 1  ■  i  n  -  ■-.  l  1 1  y  tin!  [.(-Iiljle-,  nuiiiiled  wiifi  quart*.  1  he 
mountain  of  Vomspiiliik,  ncjr  Alirndlmnva  in  Tran- 
sylvania, i?  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  rock  tmnreE- 
nnted  throughout  with  a  small  portion  of  gold.  It 
hiis  Wen  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  since  the 
lime  of  the  Unmans  ;  it  consists  of  greywacke  and 
porphyry.  In  a  similar  nick  it  is  found  in  many 
places  along  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  In  the 
Schlaiigeuberg  in  Siberia.  But  the  greatest  quantity 
of  gold  is  obtained  from  the  alluvial  soils  of  several 
islands  in  (lie  Indian  ocean.,  from  Hie  - on thern,  mid- 
dle, and  western  pints  of  Africa,  and  from  Braid, 
Mexico,  and  Pern.  The  audi  of  several  European 
rivers,  also,  as  the  liaimbe,  the  Ithiiie,  and  the 
Rhone,  afford  small  qiBiritilio  of  told  ;  and,  of  late 
years,  it  has  been  discovered  in  similar  situations  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  Carolina!  and 
Georgia.  The  mines  of  North  Carolina  are  chiefly 
wrought  in  the  three  ranges  of  counties  between 
Frederic  and  Charlotte,  which  lie  in  a  direction  about 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  conr-i-uiilim;  with  the  general  line 
of  the  coast.  The  m<>i  lucrative  diggings  have  been 
made  in  the  counties  ■  •!"  Mecklenburg  mid  labarms  ; 
in  the  latter,  a  sia^-lr  lump  of  gold  was  found  weigh- 
"'■     goldi 

lislricts.  but 

niially  pursued  in  the  quarli  rock,  which  abounds 
.ill  cavities,  often  pjirtlj  tilled  with  decomposed  iron 
irilcs.      Humlwldt  c-timati-s  the  average  productof 

ihl  per  year  of  siuulh  A riea  and  New  Spain,  at 

i-tween  two  and  Itiiee  mi II ions  ;  while  Kurope  fnr- 
i-hes  annually  nlmut  imp- twelfth  this  amount,  the 
renter  jart  ot  which  comes  I'mm  the  mines  of  Hutl- 
ir>.  Ihp  largest  amoiim  nf  gold  from  Gporgiaaud 
iir.j,iik:i.  i  tfiued  in  any  one  year,  has  been  about 
'Tii.nm.      '1  In-  iiicl;illiir-ic  trcatinciit  of  the  ores  of 

i-  m  in  i Ik-  i  t.nurt  lit  mrrriiry  alter  they  have  been 
-ii-li-1  arid  node  red  t,ne  by  washing.  The  levi- 
atrd  i. re  and  the   ii.ercu.ry  are  agitated  together, 

mil  it  is  i  o nil  that  I  lie  amalgamation  i-.  perfect, 

hen  the  compound  is  expired  to  n  lieat  sufficiently 
iten-e  lit  volnliliie  tlie  mercury,  which  is  condensed, 
lid  recovered  for  successive  operations.  \\ 'lien gold 
i-eiir.  iuliiuately  mingled  with  iron  pyrites,  tlie  pro- 
i-.-  diHers    friiui  that  described  iibove.  only  in  ilial 

is  nece—ary  to  roast  the  ore.  in  outer  to  pulverise 

-■ill  -  ii  nilv  tn  si-t  it  at  liberty. 

GO!  DEBATING.     See  Gold. 

(.1)1.1)  THREAD.  The  gold  thread  commonly 
sed  m  embroidery,  consists  of  threads  of  yellow  silk, 
ttvered  by  flattened  gilt  "ire,  closely  wound  upon 
nin  liv  machinery. 

liOLDWIRE.     SeeOold. 

lit'LD   COAST;  name   given   to  a   coniltrj  of 
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GOLDEN  FLEECE— COLUOM. 


Africa,  near  the  Atlantic,  about  120  1  en  pies  in  |  length  they  rarely  exceed  nine  laches; 
leu»th  from  K.  to  W.f  between  the  riven  Ancobor  >  full,  and  subfiwaform ;  the  scale*  lanre ; 
amiVolia.  It  contains  a  variety  of  different  stales  |  the  species  of  this  division,  the  fins 
ii nd  kingdoms,  ami  received  its  name  from  the.  im- :  ous  rays. 


haJth 

•alii 


J»iftaw.-*  h 


mense  quantity  of  gold  which  it  produces.     Several        GO L DON  I,  Charles,  the  mart  cr> 
of  Uic  European  nations  have  settlements  here — the  !  writer  of  comedies  of  the  eightmoh 
Dutch   at  Khnina,  and  the  Hritish  at  Tape  Toast)  Immii  at  Venice  in   1707,  where  has  j 
Castle.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  from  Octolter    Modenese,  was  a  kind  of 
to  March;  the  rest  of  the  months  arc  tolerable,    tales  of  the  duke  of  Mim  t 
The  principal  countries  on  the  Gold  Coast  are  A  neo-    the  Venetian  jurisdiction.    ' 
bur,  Ax  em,  Anta,  Commends,  Fetu,  Sabi,  Adorn,    who  was  inclined  to  ex 
Agouna,  A  era,  Acamlwu,  Labadde,  Fautin,    Incas-    ly  in  pecuniary  embti 
»un,  Ningo,  Sabu,  and  Soko.  our  poet's  father,  left  V 

GOLDEN  FLEECE.     See  ./iijwi,  and  Artionuui*.    Rome.     His  wife,  a 

GOLDEN  FLEECE,  Okhkr  op  tiik,  and  The    talent,  remained  with  their  cfail 
Three  Golden  Flkfcks.     See  Fltcre,  (tohtai.  devoted  Iierself  exclusively  to  tW  , 

GOLDEN  NTMHEll,  in  chronology,  u  iimnber    eldest,  whose  early  displace/  latei 
showing  what  year  of  the  Melon  ic,  or  "lunar  cycle,    her  favourite.    The  lively  Caark_ 
niiy  given  year  is.    To  find  the  golden  number,  add    taste  for  Uieatrical  upn  ■minions 
1  to  the  given  year,  and  divide  the  sum  by  19  ;  what    dramatical  production  of  which  he 
remains  will  l>e  the  golden  number,  unless  0  remain,    session,  especially  the  works  of  the 
for  then  19  is  the  golden  number.    1'he  discovery  of   poet  Cicognini,  and,  when  scarcely  i 
the  Metouic  cycle  exhibited  sucli  extensive  astrono-    age,  ventured  to  sketch  a  i     >edi,wa 
mical  knowledge,  that  it  obtained  great  succos  and    wonder  of  his  relative*.     1     t  aeat  w 
reputation  in  Greece,  insomuch  that  the  order  of  the    his  father,  who,  in  the  ■ 
period  was  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  ;  whence  it    sician,  and  practised  bis  »  — 

acquired  the  name  ofgoftirn  number.    See  E/Mtch.        was  delighted  with  the  j 

GOLDEN  KOI)  {sulidago)  is  a  genus  of  plants,    son,  and  fell  anxious  tolww  « 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  comjutsitfr.  containing    mother  was  obliged  to  com 
a  great  number  of  spcries,  most  of  them  natives  of   now  erected  a  little  social  thesurc. 
North  America,  where  their  brilliant  yellow  flowers    known,  women  were  not  permitted* 
are  very  conspicuous  in  the  autumnal  months,  espe- 1  stage  in  the  papal  Mates.     Ob 
cially  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  In  ion.    They    young  Goldonl  generally 
are  perennial,  chiefly  herbaceous,  with  simple,  undi-    character.     1 1  is  fair  complexion 
vided  leaves,  and  l>ear  numerous  small  flowers,  dis-    ed  him  very  suitable  for  these  pa 
posed  in  spikes  or  panicle*.     The  florets  of  the  ray    celebrated  Soreltin*  di  D#a 
are  about  five  in  number,  and  yellow,  the  S.  birolor    obtained  great  applause.     He 
excepted,  which  lias  white  rays.    The  dried  flowers    s  traction  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
of  the  S.  odor  a,  or  sweet-scented  golden-rod,  form  on    studies  at  Rimini  with  the  I* 
agreeable  substitute  for  tea.  In  Europe,  the  different    and  strictness  of  his  hutrac 
species  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  ornament.   The    the  place.    A  troop  of  strotuug  «mm 
island  of  St  Helena  contains  two  species,  which  attain    attractive.     lie  saw  female*  on  the 
the  stature  of  trees,  and  an  arborescent  one  grows    delighted.    The  comedians,  also,  we 
also  in  New  Zealand.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  follow/ 

GOLDEN  Kl'LE;  the  name  usually  given  by  Cliioua,  where  his  parents  then 
arithmeticians  to  the  rule  of  proportion,  or  rule  of  doned  his  foolrdi  conduct.  Hm 
three,  on  account  of  its  extensive  usefulness.  him  for  the  medical  profession 

GOLD-FINUI.     See  Fiur/i.  skmally  to  visit  his  paliei 

GOLD-FISH;  the  trivial   name  of  a   beautiful    fied  with  this  study,  ol  1 

species  of  ct/prinu*.  found   in  the  fresh  waters  of    law  in  Venice.    Soon  j        .  ■ 
China,  nnd  distinguished  for  the  splendid  golden  co-    cured  for  him  a  place 
lour  of  the  membrane  lying  immediately  beneath  the    university  of  Pa  via.     II 
scales.     The  cypriuus  aureus  of  naturalists  is  subject    found  himself  transferred  to  a 
to  the  most  singular  variations  in  colour,  being  at    peers  in  the  college 
certain  times  bright  golden  orange,  ami  at  others    sipated  abbes.      GoldonT  folio* 
bronze-black  or  silver  ;  in  the  latter  stage  of  colour    Jurisprudence  was  treated  as  a  ■ 
it  is  known  as  the  *ilvvrfi*h.     A  species  called  the    while  dancing,  horsenatnahlp. 
telescope  «irp,  from  its  singular  form,  is  distinguished    gambling  were  araloosrr  nam 
for  the  broad,  expanded,  and  foliate  tail,  which  gives    eager  for  knowle  i 

it  a  very  peculiar  appearance.    This  specie*  are    mind  with  usefu. 
preserved  in  large  ponds,  where  they  breed,  and  ac-    rhetorical  powers  c—  -  — 

((litre  a  sise  far  greater  than  those  introduced  into  this    him  many  friends  ; 
country.     As  an  article  of  food,  they  are  not  used,    him  disagreeable  tu  «. 

nnd  are  only  valued  for  their  beauty  and  gentleness,    casion,  at  the  nstig«wa 
They  are  said  to  be  very  prolific,  and  are  easily  bred,    wards  betrayed  him,  ha  m      r  m 
reqiiirii-g  scarcely  any  further  attention  than  that  of   which  many  individnals  ©•  «en, 
changing  the  water  frequently.       Individuals  are  1  Fa  via  were  ridiculed.     He  wa», 
sometimes  met  with,  which  want  the  dorsal  fin,  and  \  expelled  from  the  college  and  the 
others,  which,  by  the  uncommon  dilatation  of  the  j  to  Chiasm,  to  ask  pardon  of  h~  -^ 
eyes,  appear  vt-ry  much  deformed.      The  ryprimis  !  now  took  him  to  I  dine  (in  Fr* 
auratuM  has  been  said  to  inliubit  the  fre>h  waters  of  j  plied  himself  more  earnest  h 
North  America  :  but,  in  every  instance  where  speci- ;  He,  however,  connnitted  i       .  ^ 
mens  of  this  fish  have  been  found  in  our  rivers,  they  <  on  this  account  wm  ar       . .       I » 
have  been  inured  from  the  fish-ponds  of  Uie  neigh- 1  his  residence,  he  .  E  d*r 

Lou rhood,  where  numbers  of  them  were  kept.     In  |  chancellor  of       ci  M        aV 


crlebnifd  lobs 
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•rflhff* 
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compuiieJ  this  officer  u>  Feltre,  where,  at 
rf  twemy  two  years,  he  had  an  appcji  iiimeiM , 
ted  himself  Willi  great  teal  to  his  official  do- 
le theatre  was  at  this  time  his  only  recrea- 
tolrrabJe   troop  of  players  performed  iu 

But  a  Uieatre  oi  amateurs,  in  the  governor's 
D  which  lie  made  hie  appearance,  was  still 
ractive  to  him.  He  was  appointed  its  direc- 
■HTl  only  arranged  two  operas  of  Metaatasio 
bilion  without  music,  lint  also  wrote  two 
i.  The  Good  Father  anil  Tlie  Singer,  which 
i  great,  applause,  as  did  also  his  performance. 
ct  had,  ui  tlie  in  win  tiuic,  established  himself 
acimi  at  Bagnacainllo,  in  the  delegation  of 
,  and  was  anxious  that  his  sou  should  live 
a.  tinldoni  consented.  But  scarcely  had 
ai,  when  his  father  died,  and  left  his  Iniuily 
-ia«sed  drciimstn.uccs.  He  now  resolved  to 
nself  in  earnest  to  Uie  law.  He  was  admit- 
Ue  practice  of  his  profession  iu  I'adun,  and 
settle  in  Venice.  He  found  hut  few  clients, 
.and  was  obliged  u>  look  nut  lor  other  em- 
t.  He  wrote  little  almanacs,  some  of  which 
mssful,  cuuuuenced  an  opera  yAtnalatonta), 
i  brought  himself  into  notice  by  the  snecess- 
:  of  a  law  case,  in  which  the  first  advocate 
-was  his  opponent ,  and  things  would  perhaps 
Me  well  wuli  turn,  liad  he  not  involved  biui- 
jbw  difficulties  by  an  uutiappy  intrigue.  A 
■omise  of  marriage  brought  on  new  enibar- 
ts.  He  left  Venice  and  went  to  Milan.  His 
tmalaionta)  was  tlie  only  property  which  lie 
■ill)  him.  His  hopes  of  making  his  fortune 
s  of  it  in  this  place  we  re  disappointed.  The 
rd  singer   L'alfurelli  received  him  will]  lh.it 

incivility  to  common  lu  successful  players  ; 

of  the  directors  showed  him,  in  a  friendly 
It  his  piece  could  not  he  set  to  music.  Dis- 
pd  iu  liis  expectations,  he  burned  his  mtiiiu- 
iot  knowing  to  wlial  he  should  next  apply 
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of  again  retiring  from  Venice  to  seek  a  subsistence 
-'■■— ■hetir.  He  removed  with  hi-  family  to  Bolo- 
Modentt.  and  Itimini,  and  composed  for  tlie 
company  of  players  in  that  place.  On  the  way 
to  Fesaru,  he  was  robbed  of  every  tiling  by  Austrian 
hussars,  and  a  rascally  p<  Million  -.-i  him  and  his  wife 
down  on  their  way  in  KM  opw  Qc-lil,  and  drove  uif. 
llolduni  carried  In-  i.  itV  through  *everal  streams  on 
his  back,  and,  iu  spite  of  all  otHtacies,  finally  arrived 
at  tlie  Auslriau  head  quarter;.,  where  lit  had  all  his 
baggage  restored  to  him.  lie  now  louk  the  direction 
of  tlie  theatre  in  Ifiuiini,  and,  for  some  time,  lived 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  He  then  went  to 
Florenceand  Siejuia,  where  be  met  with  a  good  recep- 
tion ;  and  at  Pisa  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Arcadians, 
at  whose  sessions  lie  was  present,  to  return  to  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Our  advocate  had  now  an  el- 
tensive  practice.  Sacchi  heard  of  this  change,  and 
Xested  him  to  prepare  a  new  piece,  (ioldoni  now 
urt'ii  in  tin;  night  for  the  slate,  and  in  the  day 
time  attended  to  hi-  clients,  Satdii  fur  Llie  most  part 
giving  him  the  subjects  of  hi*  pieces.  At  tlie  same 
lime,  the  Arcadians  received  dim  into  their  society, 
under  the  name  of  I'olisseno  Fcgeio.  Having  suf- 
fered some  neglect  in  I'isn,  lie  again  left  tlie  lew,  and 
followed  a  company  uf  players,  who  adopted  him  as 
theatre  poet  to  .Mm nun-  From  this  place  he  went 
to  Venice,  from  which  lie  had  been  absent  five  years. 
Here,  composing  for  the  theatre  San  .-fngeto,  lie 
begun  his  contest  with  llie  deep  rooted  taste  for  har- 
lequinades and  extemporaneous  pieces,  and  his  genius 
at  length  brought  about  a  new  era  in  llie  art.  Lares 
and  vexation,  however,  threw  him  upon  a  sick  bed. 
By  his  industry,  the  director  uf  the  theatre  hud  been 
made  rich,  while  he  himself  remained  poor;  and 
when  he  demanded  n  reasonable  recompense,  be  ob- 
tained but  the  meagre  perni  Issiun  to  publish  one 
volume  of  his  woi  lo  every  year,  still  lie  remained 
faithful  to  his  agreement,  followed  the  company  to 
Turin,  snd,atlrr  Ui.-  expiration  «f  his  contract,  joined 
(he  theatre  San  Lucn,  l>nt .  id  Hie  same  time,  prepared 


I 


I  ■")•' 


■lid  tin;  author,  again  placed  iu  uiieon 

:h  generally  perh.nued  no; 

•trolling    players,  and    lived    in   a    cull 

distijhttiun  and  iniri^n* .  'm  ■  I  •  ' 
(titer  of  a  notary  In  ileuua.  and  r. i 

it  of  dramatic  poetry  m  which  he  WB  I 
Dely.  description  ol' character  and  iiianii 
e  took    Muliere,  whom  he  began   In 


i.e.  for  his 


But  II: 


M  I..-,,,,,-.' 


Jul,  the  Italian  players  invited  him  to  Paris, 
re  mnny  uf  his  pieces  met  widi  uncommon  ap- 
plause. By  the  influence  of  the  danphjuess,  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  render  and  master  of  the 
Italian  language  In  ihe  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  tlie 
■  danphiness,  and  llie  kini:  uf  I'iiIluhI,  Ins  employment 
and  pension  were  suspended.  At  the  end  ol  three 
years,  a  yearly  pen-inn  uf  ;iti(W  lures  was  granted 
him.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  the 
pott,  now  eighty-five  years  of  age,  hist  his  pension, 
and  the  decree  of  Ihe  national  convention  of  llie  7th 
of  January,  1  ~'l:i.  "ll  tllL'  tii«ti*>ii  of  I'heuier,  restor- 
ing it  and  making  up  the  arrears,  found  him  already 
in  the  arm-  ot  death,  lie  expired  the  next  day, 
having  almost  rnjiiplci'-d  lii»  i-'iglity-sixth  year.  His 
n,.k.«  rn-eivitl  tlie  arrears  mid  a  pen-iun  for  herself, 
i. old-mi's  merits,  in  reforming  the  lialian  theatre, 
Piiimut  be  mistaken.  Many  of  his  numerous  pieces 
-till  retain  possession  uf  the  stage  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and,  in  translations,  of  liic  singes  of  foreign 
nitmtrief.  Anion!!  the  numerous  editions  of  his 
works,  lhat  published  uL  Lucca,  in  18GU.  in  twenty. 
-ix  volumes,  is  the  most  complete.  Traiislalions 
an)  imitations  of  some  of  his  wnrks  liave  been 
m.idr  m  French.  German,  and  Fuglisli.  Late  writers 
uf  comedy  have  ufi'-ii  drawn  their  materials  from  the 
nih  mines  of  his  wit  ami   knowledge  of  tile  world. 
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His  talents,  however,  were  l>est  adapted  to  pieces  in 
which  chunicter  and  intrigue  predominated ;  und  here 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  Uie  fertility  of  his  inven- 
tion Willi  respect  to  the  plot,  which,  notwithstanding 
Uie  number  of  his  pieces,  is  always  new,  and  his  true 
delineation  of  character  in  every  situation.  His 
memoirs,  giving  the  history  of  his  own  life,  ami  of 
the  theatre  of  his  time,  have  l>een  translated  into 
Knglidi  and  German,  and  copied,  somewhat  abridged, 
into  the  Collection  ties  Me  moires  Mur  VArt  drmHatique, 
published  at  l'aris.  Goldoui  wrote  them  in  French, 
in  which  he  also  composed  two  comedies,  one  ot* 
which,  Le  Bourru  bieufnuant,  was  produced  at  Fon- 
tuincbleuu  and  l'aris,  in  1771,  with  great  applause, 
uud  has  maintained  itself  on  the  stage. 

GOLDSMITH,  or  SILVERSMITH  ;  an  artist 
'  who  makes  vessels,  utensils,  and  ornaments,  in  gold 
and  silver.  The  work  is  either  performed  in  the 
mould. or  beat  out  with  the  hammer,  or  other  engine. 
All  works  tliat  have  raised  figures  are  cast  in  a 
mould,  and  afterwards  polished  ami  finished  :  plates, 
or  dishes,  of  silver  or  gold,  are  beat  out  from  thin, 
Hat  plates  ;  and  tankards  and  other  vessels  of  that 
kind  are  formed  of  plates,  soldered  together,  ami 
their  mouldings  are  beat,  not  cast.  The  gnlihmilh 
makes  his  own  moulds,  and  for  that  reason  ought  to 
be  a  good  designer,  and  have  a  taste  in  sculpture  : 
he  also  ought  to  know  enough  of  metallurgy  to  be 
able  to  assay  mixed  metals  and  to  mix  the  alloy. 

(iOLDSMITH,  Oliykk,  on  eminent  jx>et and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  born  in  I73l,at  Tallas,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  Ireland.     His  father,  the  rever- 
end Charles  (ioldsmith,  sent  him,  at  an  early  period, 
to  Dublin  college,  and  afterwards,  with  a  view  to  the 
medical  profession,  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
At  liotli  these  institutions,  the  eccentricity  and  care- 
lessness of  his  conduct  involved  his  friends  in  consi- 
derable difficulties  ;  and  he  was  removed  to  Leyden 
at  the  expense  of  an  uncle.     After  studying  at  that 
university  fur  about  a  year,  lie  left  it,  with  only  one 
clean  shirt,  and  no  money  in  his  pocket,  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe  on  foot,  ami  actually  travelled  in  this 
way  through  Flanders,  part  of  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.     It  was,  probably,  at  Padua 
tliat  he  took  a  medical  degree,  as  he  remained  there 
six  months ;  but,  his  uncle  dying  while  he  was  in 
Italy,  he  was  again  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  to  Eng- 
land, and  reached  Loudon  witli  a  few  pence  in  his 
pocket.     A  fellow  collegian,  doctor  Sleigh,  assisted 
him,  and  recommended  him  as  an  usher  to  a  school. 
He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  situation,  and 
tlten  took  lodgings  in  London,  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  an  author.     I  le  conducted  a  department  in 
the  Monthly  Review,  wrote  essays  in  the   Public 
Ledger  (since  published  under  the  title  of  the  t'iti- 
icii  of  tlie  World),  und  a  weekly  pamphlet,  entitled 
the  Hee.     In  17(55,  he  appeared  as  a  poet,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Traveller.     The  celebrity  which 
this  poem  procured  its  author,  was  the  cause  of  his 
introduction  to  the  most  eminent  literary  cliaracters 
of  the  day.     In  1760,  appeared  his  well  known  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  which  at  once  secured  merited  applause. 
He  also,  about  this  time,  composed  one  of  his  moat 
successful  works,  a  History  ot  England,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Sou  (2  vols.  8vo), 
which,  tor  its  elegance  und  liberal  spirit,  was  usually 
attributed  to  lord  Lyttelton.     In  1 708,  his  comedy 
of  the  Good-natured  Man  was  acted  at  Covent-gar- 
deii  witli  but  indifferent  success,  ami  he  applied  to 
the  more  certain  labour  of  u  Roman  History,  and  a 
History  of  England,  in  four  volumes.     His  poetical 
fame  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  publication  of  his 
Deserted  Village,  in  1770,  for  which  lie  could  hardly 
l»>  induced  to  take  the  prollered  recompense  of  £100, 
ui.td  sili  -fied  that  the  profits  of  the  bookseller  could 


!  afford  H.    In  1772,  he  produced  his 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  was  compirteiy 


sf  *» 


He  did  not,  on  this  acrouiit,  ntaiect 
and,  beside*  a  Grecian  History ,  he  wppued  tat 
sellers  with  a  History  of  toe  Earth  and 
)  Nature,  composed  out  of  Button  and  other*,  ■  a 
manner  which  was  both  amusing  and 
although  Uie  scientinc  semi  ire  saints  of  la* 
were  not  sufficient  to  guard  again* 
Such  was  Uie  confidence  he  had 
in  compilation,  that  be 
dictionary  of  the  arts  and 

ency  of  mind,  probably  owing  to  like  dssnaamaatsf 
his  circumstances,  brought  on  a  low  fnec, 
terminated  his  life  in  April,  1774.  Ha  was  " 
wiUi  little  attendance  in  Uie  Teaman  cJnach, 
monument  lias  been  erected  lo  hit  memory  ia 
minster  abbey,  with  a  Latin  snsciiytfcaB,  by 
Johnson.  The  manners  of  G« 
even  to  absurdity ;  no  writer  of  ha  tana 
more  genuine  humour,  or  was  capaats  af 
poignancy  in  marking  the  foibles  of  ismwiasnujsf 
which  faculty  his  nnnuished  poem  of  Remlasmim> 
nislies  a  very  happy  specimen.  As  a  nasty  halav 
veller  and  Deserted  Village  have  grtea  hasaa> 
served  reputation ;  and  his  Vicar  of  WasamU  is  sat 
of  the  best  known  and  most  esteemed  af 
novels.  His  compilations  are 
It  was  truly  observed  in  his  epitaph,  hyi 
sun.  tint  he  left  no  species  of  wi 
adorned  all  to  which  he  applied 

GOLGOTHA.     See  Cmlcury. 

GOMAKl'S  and  GOMAKIaTS. 
Church. 

GONDAR;  a  town  in  Afri 
Abyssinia,  situated  on  a  hill  oi  * 
surrounded  on  every  sue  by  a 
40' E.;  lat.  12°  30  N.     It  cm 
in  time  of  peace,  or  50,000  > 
I'oncet.  who  visited  Goadar  in  . 
or  four  leagues  in  circuit,  and  i 
It  exhibited  nothing  of  the 
city.    The  houses  were  of  only 
were  no  shops.     The  trade, 
was  carried  on  in  a  vast  open  pl*"i. 
were  daily  exposed  on  mats.    "      •  m 
of  clay,  Uie  roofs  thatched  in 
is  always  the  construction  w 
At  the  west  end  of  the  toVf>  — 
formerly  a  structure  of  consid       ■*  • 
was  a  square  building,  flankeii  *  «fth 
it  was  formerly  four  stories  high,  aw 
of  it  had  a  magnificem  view  of  all  lh» 
ward  to  Uie  lake  Tsana.    A  great  p 
is  now  in  ruins.    See  Brwer's  Ttmrnim, 

GONDOLA;  a  sort  of  ha 
mented,  and  navigated  oa       cl 
middle-Mied   gondolas 


i\ 


long,  and  four  broad  ; 
end  in  a  very  sharp  pi 
c ularly  to  the  full  he 

GONDOLIER;  tU  » 
gondoliers  were  formerly 
Venetian  population,  hot 
dominion  of  the  house  of  Ha 
population  has  departed ; 
be  choked,  and  to  corrupt  t«r 

la  Venice  Tumi 
Aod  nleal  rows  il 

Tlie  gondoliers  fujusaly 
poems,  particularly  of  Tasso's 
though  with  great 
guile  the  time.    This 
rio/a.    See  Uie  third  note 
Harold. 


GONG — GOX3ALVO. 


i  Chinese  instrument  of  musk-,  is  a  shal- 
three  inches  deep,  made  of  an  niiuj  of 
,  and  copper,  and  is  struck  with  a  worn)™ 
■eii  with  leather.  The  sound  is  «ery  loud. 
HA,  Lorts,  a  celebrated  Spanish  poet, 
Cordova  in  I 5G2.  Ho  was  educated  for 
and  was  mails  chaplain  to  the.  king,  and 
ry  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova.  His 
been  published  in  one  volume,  quarto, 
tie  ol"  lUnii  to  Bam,  I.outi  ilr  floiigora  </ 
hey  consist  cliiefly  of  lyriifll  poems,  in 
celled,  being  railed  by  hi*  countrymen 
'  lyric poett.  His  style,  however,  is  often 
ranprehend,  even  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
he  has  had  almost  as  many  cettsnrers  as 
ilis  own  country.  He  died  in  16£T. 
IKTER,  any  instrument  fur  measuring 
more  particularly  the  angles  formed  by 
crystals.     The  goniometer  employed  by 

uale  to  take  minute  measurements.  It 
a  brass  semicircle,  divided  into  degrees, 
r  common  protractor.  The  extremities 
CB  were  joined  by  a  brass  c 

■  \H.un  wliicliniiiiYi*v.n 
le  centre  of  the  urc  ACS,  J_ /    \. 


1  being  placed  n 


the 


/ 


with  one  of  its  fares  ap- 
I  edge  AD,  tlte  arm  was  moved  on  its 

edge  DE  was  applied  In  the  contiguous 
Tystal.  Then  the  point  C  indicated  the 
inalion,  or  rather  the  supplement  of  that 
tn  in  practised  liaiids  this  instrument 
!  depended  upan  for  correct  measures  to 
r  three  degrees  ;  and,  as  the  science  of 
I15  depended  upon  the  accuracy  of  these 
t»,  philosophers  applied  themselves  to 
lima  of  more  perfect  goniometers,  Dr 
goniometer,  which  1-  mo-t  commonly  in 
5  upon  optical  principles,  and   is  repre- 

irtng. 


1    Ermlunled  "  ™» 

on  the  Mitre, 

dwuiiu  „„-  >■)    y,    „ 

lc,,r„-e,   u  --'       ,,-|      . 


■e  hum  <.f  n 
mains  within 

it  turned  round  with  or  without  the  nxi-. 
»,  as  may  be  required.  In  order  dial 
lay  lie  turned  tilth  facility,  Ihe  small  one 
with  a  milled  head  u,  and  the  larte  one 
il  head  b,  hj  which  arrangement,  when 
e  L>  In-Ill  and  the  large  one  turned,  the 
iotK  round  independent  of  the  small  axis, 
ling  the  large  milled  bead  while  the 
rued,  then  the  smaller  axis  will  move  m- 
ftlie  circle;  and  the  one  axis  is  fitted  -, 


.!•  ;m'..!;i-    il 


round,  while  the  eve  is  kept  steadily  at  about 

distant  until  the   liar  of  11   window,  or  som_   

oliject  is  reflected  from  Ihe  surlnce  of  the  crystal. 
The  smaller  axis  is  kept  in  this  position,  whde  the 
circle  is  turned  muni  so  Hint  0"  or  ISO", shall  beset 
at  an  index  fixed  in  the  stand.  Tile  circle  is  then 
turned  roimd.  along  wiih  the  smaller  axis,  until  the 
next  side  of  the  crystal  comei  to  the  same  position 
as  the  first ;  tluit  is.  where  it  reflects  the  same  object 
to  the  eye  in  the  same  situation  as  before.  The  arc 
jia-^ed  through  by  the  circle,  will  be  the  supplement 
of  tile  liable  funned  liy  (he  two  lines  of  the  crystal; 
but  it  is  so  graduated  that  no  calculation  is  required, 
the  angle  itself  being  pointed  out.  This  instrument 
is  well  fitted  for  measuring  Ihe  angles  of  small 
crystals,  and  with  a  little  cure,  the  measures  may  bo 
taken  with  surhei,ui  mini  nine--.,  for  all  practical 
pur|Kises.  Malus  converted  this  eoni 
repenting  circle,  bin  with  what  udvan 
easy  to  see,  since  a  repeating 

degree  of  minuteness  1 ensure ill,  in  most  cases 

unattainable  in  the  angles  of  crystals.  IV  Brewster 
has  contrived  a  goniometer  011  optical  principles  much 
more  complex  in  its  construction  than  tlie  instru- 
ment of  Wollnston,  ''"I  capaUf  of  measuring  hollow 
angles  as  well  m  solid,  but  it  would  be 
in  a  work  of  this  nature  to  give  an  bci 
ingenious  Cunlrivanee. 

GON8ALVO,  Hshnanisez  v  AaoiL.in.  of.  Co»- 
tiun,  called  the  gnat  tit/itniit  [el  crau  eapitan),  was 
liorn  at  Muniilln,  near  '  ordovii.  in  1 1 13,  and,  when 
fifteen  years  of  nee,  served  under  his  father,  doll 
Diego,  against  the  Moors  of  Granada.  As  a  reward 
of  his  bravery,  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Castile,  intrusted 
him  with  tlie  romtiiiind  of  a  company,  with  which  he 
spread  terror  to  the  very  gates  of  Malaga,  and  in  I  sGO, 
decided  tlie  victory  of  Las  Yeguas.  The  king  him- 
self knighted  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  From  1458 
to  ljti7,he  served  v.  ii.h  di.t  diction  agnirat  the  Moors, 
at  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  in  the  (atalouian 
war.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  having  usei-mlcd  (lie  throne,  und  the  king  of 
I'oruigal  hieing  declared  war  against  them,  Gon- 
sulvo  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory  of  Torn, 
111  IJ7ti.  fu  the  bloody  war  of  Granada  he  took 
many  places  by  storm,  and  vanquished  the  boldest 
Moors  who  dared  to  meet  him  in  single  combat. 
Granada  finally  submitted,  iiinl.  on  the  entry  of  the 
conquerors,  he  was  upimirited  to  carry  the  flag  ot 
Castile.  Ferdinand  then  sent  him  with  5GIXI  men 
to  assist  Ilis  relative,  Frederic  king  of  Naples, 
nuaiu-t  the  French.  Having  secured  that  throne, 
igaseil  in  sub- 
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He  delivered  Ziinte  and  Cephaloiiia  from  the  infidels, 
and  restored  them  to  Venice,  He  then  lauded  in 
Sicily,  and  informed  the  kini;  of  Naples  iliat  he  was 
riinie  to  secure  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  had  fallen  to 
"■pain      Frederic,  lin-tins  tiini-clf  so  closely  pressed 

'■■   '. liiiiilly  retired  with  lii-  treasure-,  inlo 

an  i-laiid.  'Ihe  French,  under  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
entered  Naples,  while  Gonsalvo  secured  Calabria, 
and,  according  to  tlie  articles  of  the  treaty,  demanded 
al-o  Bnsilicaln  and  CafiitnnaW.  To  this  die  I'retich, 
who  considered  thciii  11s  belonging  to  their  part 
■  Ahrui&r,  would  not  consent  The  result  was  a  war 
between  Frhiice  and  Spain,  which  was  carried  on  with 
u  variety  of  fortune,  until  (ioii-alio.  by  the  victory 
near  Seminnra  in  I  ui'>£,  obtained  pu-session  of  birth 
Ciilalirins.  In  l&rW.  In-  gained  a  still  more  important 
victory    neur  Ceriguoln.   in    consequence   of  which 
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Abruuonnd  Apulia  submittal,  ami  (Jousalvo  march- 
ed into  Naples.     He  then  sat  clown  befi>re  Uaeta. 
As  the  siege  was  protracted,  he  gave  up  the  command 
to  ill  hi  IVdro   Navarro,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy.     He  defeated  the  marquis  of  Mantua  ;  and. 
on  the  (iarigliaia>,  with  WXX)  mm,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  30,(100  French,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  the  fall  of  (lueta.     The  possesion  of 
Naples  was  now  secured.    Ferdinand  bestowed  iiikiii 
Jiim  the  duchy  of  Sesa,  and  upiwiiited  him  viceroy 
of  Naples,  Willi  unlimited  powers.     His  kindness, 
justice,  and  magnanimity   soon   procured   him    the 
favour  of  the  people.    1 1  is  prosperity,  however,  raised 
up  powerful  enemies  against  him,  whose  insinuations 
so  tar   prevailed   with    Ferdinand,  that  lie  at  first 
diminished  his  power,  and  finally  recalled  him  from 
his  post.     Ferdinand  even  went  to  Naples  himself, 
und  look  (fonsalvo  with  him  toick  to  Spain,  and  made 
him  grand  master  of  the  onler  of  St  James,     (ion- 
salvo,  dissatisfied   with   liaving   lost   his   influence, 
conspired  with  the  high  constable  of  Castile  anoint 
the  king,  whose  prudent  measures,  however,  quelled 
the  insurrection  in  its  very  commencement,     (ion* 
salvo  retired  to  his  estates  in  tlranada.     His   dif- 
ferences with  the   king,  wlio  showed  the  greatest 
forbearance  towards  his  old  hen),  continued   for  a 
long  time.     They  were  at  last  reconciled,  and  (Jon- 
salvo  wus  upon  the   point   of  again   assuming  the 
command  of  an  army,  when  he  died  at  (iranada  in 
loL«i. 

(JONZ  \<JA.  On  the  decline  of  the  imperial  power 
in  Italy,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  prinripal  families 
of  Mantua  took  possession  of  the  government  of  the 
place.  Among  these  the  house  of  the  Houiicorsi  was 
the  most  powerful  during  forty  years,  until  the  house  of 
(ionnga  rose  to  eminence.  Aug.  14,  llliS,  Lodovicn 
Ciouzaga  assumed  the  sovereignly,  after  his  sons,  in- 
flamed by  private  revenge,  had  taken  possession  of 
Mantua,  wiih  S(K)  foot  soldiers  and  500  horsemen,  slain 
Passeuino  de'Honucorsi,  the  chief  of  the  city,  on  the 
Held  of  battle,  and  lianisheil  his  followers.  The  emperor 
Louis  of  Havana  then  appointed  Ludovico  the 
iui|>erial  vicegerent.  He  died  in  1360,  aired  ninety- 
three.  Among  his  descendants,  John  Francis  (ion- 
siga,  in  143j?,  obtained  ^session  of  the  city,  with  its 
territory,  under  the  title  of  a  inarquisate.asa  fief  from 
the  emperor  SigNiiioud.  After  that  time,  the  house 
of  liouiagu  was  divided  into  several  branches,  from 
whi.ah  sprang  many  celebrated  individuals.  With 
Vinceruo  II.  the  reigning  line  l>ecnuic  extinct  in  1U^7. 
The  ne&t  heir  would  have  been  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
Charles  I.  of  (louzugn.  but  llie  duke  of  (iiutstalla, 
Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  one  degree  more  remote, 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  inheritance,  ami  Cluirlcs 
I'.msinuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  claimed  Moiilferrat.  It 
was  evident  that  the  house  of  Nevers  had  a  legal 
right,  for  Louis,  duke  of  Nevers,  father  of  Charles  I.. 
was  brother  of  Francis  HI.,  grandfather  of  the  duke, 
and,  hy  going  to  France,  did  not  renounce  his  claim 
to  the  succession.  France,  Venice,  and  the  poiie  <ii|>- 
INirtetl  him  ;  for  all  three  desired  to  see  an  end  ot  the 
overbearing  influence  of  the  Spanish- Austrian  power. 
Spain  and  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the 
groundless  claims  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whence 
anise  a  war  concerning  the  right  of  succession  to 
Mantua,  which  Anally  ended  according  to  the  wishes 
of  Kichelieu  ;  for  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  invest 
<  harles,  duke  of  Nevers,  with  Mantua  and  Mnntfer- 
rat.  He  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  them  in 
lull.  His  grandson.  Charles  III.  (Charles  II.  died 
in  iii'M,  during  his  father's  lifetime),  succeeded  him 
in  l(ii7,  and.  during  his  reign,  the  principality  oh- 
taineil  full  independence,  (lie  died  in  Itino.)  His 
Mm  ami  Micve-sor.  Cluirles  IV.,  received  a  French 
?;arr  Min  into  Mantua,  and  cngagcil,  on  the  »kle  of 


France,  in  the  contest  which  grew  on 
succession.     On  tiib  account,  uir  est 
declared  him  wider  the  ban  uf  the  en 
at  Padua  in  17(18.     Austria  remain* 
of  his  territory,  ami  Mmtifrrrmi  wai 
Savoy.     Mali)  persons  ot  Un»  maul] 
military  renown.     Others  have  been 
their  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
saga  «eui  I'ietro  Crema,  wan  Irtlm  j 
of  money,  to  France,  in  order  to  pri 
to  come  to  him.     Another  LooVvki 
died  about  1541),  was  a  purl.     C 
etl  the  academy  degl  imrafkttt ; 
family  founded  galleries  uf  pawling* 
tiiulio  Romano,  under  their  patroni 
an  extensive  school  fur  painting,  and  i 
artists  received  from  them  Mippon 
Lucreiia  tiomaga.   the  unfortunate 
Maiifrone,  left  many  letters,  whi 
let-ted  and  published  (1552.  wb 
ascribes  to  Horteusio  Landi).     * 
liave  obtained  renown   by  their  «« 
ailairs,  Louisa  Maria,  the  daughter  a 
is  conspicuous.     She  was   married 
Ludislaus  and  Casimir,  kings  of  Pot 
llioT.     Her  sister  Anna,  tlir  wife  of 
I  tine  Edward,  for  same  time  played  ai 
[  at  the  French  court    She  died  at  Par 
,  oS  years,  and,  from  tlie  manusrnpu 
;  at  her  death,  tlie  interesting   Hem 
j  Ounzague*  were  compiled  and   pal 
;  ami  Faris,  1  7h«>). 

tiOOl)  FIUDAY.     See  FrnUf. 

(fOOl).  John  M .!!••! x?  b  piiy^icfli 

■  lological  writer,  was  tlie  sun  of  a  da 
and  was  born  at  hipping,  in  l>*+i.  in 

1  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  iiu*port. 
pnictice  at  (  oggesJia Jl,  in  his  natrre  « 

'  lie  removed  to  London,  wiierr  be  car 
for  several  years  n*  a  surgeon  and  aj« 
and  the  two  following  ye.trs.he  oVi 
gical  lectures  at  the  Surrey  inMilui 

1  afterward*  published.  Having  ohu 
from  the  university  uf  Aberdeen,  he  i 
siciun  in   IS^O,  ami  continued  to  | 

'  rapacity  till  his  death,  J.muary  *.  1 1 
cij.al  works  are.  Memoirs  ot"  the  Ld 
ot  J)r  Alexander   (ieddes  (IS03.  bw 

■  of  Solomon's  Song  ami  tlie  Hiuk  o 
I  latiou  of  Lucretius.  On  tlie  Natore  c 
|  t  vols.  4to) ;  Medical  Technology  \ 

Physiological  System  of  Nifenlogy  (I 
The  Studv  of  Medicine.  \\htt%  4  «ot 

<;ooUWIN  SANDS;  a  bank  ii 
the  coast  of  Kent,  said  to  hare  hero 
the  estate  of  earl  lioudwin  ;  till,  by 
serving  the  dikes  and  walls,  the  who 
by  the  sea.     A  great  pan  is  dry  at 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Downs,  ah 
tlie  South  Foreland. 

COOKIN.  Djmel,  a  majors 
chiisctts,  and  autlmr  of  the  llistoru 
the  Indians  in  New  England,  was  ba 
niul,  in  the  year  IGsft,  emigrated  u> 
continued  to  reside  in  that  prurinre  ■ 
lie  removed  with  his  family  to  V- 
settled  in  Cambridge.  '•  that  he  an, 
dinances  of  the  gospel  in  their  &m 
there  appointed  superinteabVot  of  ai 
wIki  Iiad  suluuitted  to  the  piiii— rat 
setts.     In  I  ton,  he  went  to  Enrhwd 
interview  with  Cnnnwell,  who  e* 
persuade  the    inhabitants  of  Mam 
move  to  Jamaica.     In  1065,  he  fc 
|Nipulnr9  in  consequence  of  the 
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Jidina,  agaiiwt  wboni  several  severe 
uaad,  through  apprehension  that  tliey 
[  Philip.  Hi*  resistance,  bowcver, 
,  to  the  attempts  made  to  destroy  the 
adunetU,  te  Lasts  ted  him  in  the  ecm- 
mt  of  the  people.  In  1681,  he  was 
Mraluf  the  colony.  He  died  in  1887, 
Lrtli  rear  of  his  age.  His  principal 
Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians, 
tad  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ColleC- 
bssachusetta  Histories]  Society,  In 
Left,  in  manuscript,  a  history  of  New 

j).  Those  species  of  this  gam*  which 
snown  by  the  name  of  duett,  have 
ander  that  head.  The  common  goose, 
■Una  is  much  less  ancient  ami  com- 
if  the  common  hen,  is  the  A.  namw, 
Id  state,  is  grey,  with  an  orange  beak. 
has  already  induced  innumerable 
state  has  also  greatly  added  to  the 
■  bird.  Three  different  broods  can 
•king  away  the  first  eggs,  and  hatch- 
a  ben.  None  of  onr  domestic  birds 
xing  forth  monstrous  productions  as 
lstance  which  has  been  attributed  to 
rtness  to  which  they  are  liable.  The 
Marts  often  larger  than  all  the  other 
*  a  dish  in  so  great  reputation  among 
Home,  that  Pliny  thought  it  deserved 
sfon,  to  whom  the  honour  of  invent- 
it  a  dish  was  due.  They  fed  their 
>  improve  their  relish,  and  were  not 
hey  fattened  sooner  in  a  dark  room  ; 
or  modern  gastronomers  to  intent  the 
od  of  nailing  down  their  feet  and  put- 
res. 


rwi/fwsM-oii  the 
tiderahle  flocks. 


are  on  their  way  to  the  lakes  to  breed  ;  but  Lt  is  ob- 
served by  Wilson,  rrWa  wh.-m  I  lie  following  account 
I-  ■  ■.li.i.ii-i-.).  1I1..1  ,i  i-  hi-hl)  p.-,.l,,,l.le  ili.il  -I  (.)  .-.. 
tend  under  the  very  pole  itself,  amid  liie  silent  deso- 
lation of  unknown  ('pantries.  sln.it  out  from  the  prying 
eye  of  man  by  everlasting  tiniL  insuperable  barriers  of 
ice.  After  having  fulfilled  the  great  law  of  nature, 
the  approaching  riainirs  of  that  dreary  climate  oblige 
them  to  return  lovum!-,  the  more  genial  regions  uf 
tlie  .south  ;  ami  no  sooner  do  lh<-y  arrive  uinoiigmen, 
thiui  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them  continences. 
The  people  at  Hudson's  Liiy  grenllj  depend  ou  these 
birds,  audi,  in  favourable  seasons,  kill  three  or  four 
thousand,  willed  are  packed  up  fur  future  use.  The 
autumnal  flight  lasts  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
November  ;  die  vernal  from  tile  middle  uf  April  to 
the  middle  of  May.  The  flight  uf  (be  wild  goose  is 
heavy  and  laborious,  generally  in  a  straight  line,  or 
thus  >  ;  in  bulb  enses,  an  old  gander  always  leads 


The  w 

to  twelve  ami  some  time*  fourteen  ]H>nn 

A.  leucupnit.  Dark  cinereous ;  neck  and  tail 
black  ;  face  and  beneath  the  breast  white  ;  bill  and 
lee t  black.  '1  his  -peril"-  inhabits  (lie  arctic  circle, 
mitiraling  during  the  winter  to  more  temperate  re- 
gions ;  it  is  but  still  m  found  within  the  limits  of  lite 
United  States. 

Uranl  [A.  teriticla).  Ulnckish  ash-coloured  ;  tile 
head,  neck,  and  breast  black. ;  a  wliile  patcli  on 
each  side  of  the  neck ;  beneiith  whitish  ;  bill  and 
feet  black.  The  hrsiiil  Kent-rally  neighs  about  biur 
pounds,  and  mil  is  u  re.  twofeet  in  leiuah.  It  is  often 
seen  in  our  markets  fur  sale.  Its  flesh,  although  es- 
teemed by  many,  tastes  somewhat  -edgy.  It  is  very 
common  and  numerous  in  the  Middle.  Slates,  during 
ils  double  passage,  w  hen  great  havoc  is  made  among 
its  numbers. 

There  are  several  other  species,  such  as  the  grey 
BWSC  (--/   eftrrtw),  dusky  goo-,e  {A.  r«ft,ce,u),  and 
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ike  1, 
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.ing  further  s, 
i'  sprinu.  tht-v  are  <ilien  very  mnner- 
dy  Maud.  The  snow  goose  is  twu 
.  in  1.  n-tli,  rind  its  wins;,  aie  live  feel 
:  hill  uf  this  bird  is  very  carious,  the 
each  twenty  three  indentations,  or 
l  each  side.  Tin:  inside,  or  enuenvily, 
nubble,  ha-  al-o  seven  row-  of  strung. 

is  armed  <j!i  eaeli  side   with  thirteen 
bony  teelli.     The  flesh  of  tins  specie? 


of 


1  lie.ir  smiill  rounded  three  to  five  tubed 
icon-picunns  Bowel's,  The  fruit,  vv hie li 
weet,  attains  a  larger  site  and  higher 
me  of  tlie  cultivated  varieties,  which  are 
us,  and  have  particularly  attracted  lite 
iiir  gardeners.     Several  species  of  goose- 

li I  -I  ..'•-•■  I  Am.Tini.oi ''which 


■s  ialiabits 


ck  ;     bill    and    feet 

'ihc  wi',uVr.   II X   "'  ■■■.relv'c'.n-.- 

the  Middle  States  or  lialy. 
(,/.    >,<?.*,.,.,).      Hark  cinereous;  I.e. 
folded  wings  longer  than  Ibe   fail  : 
and  orange.      This  species   is  also 


th  c 


■li  as  far 
ope  its  I 


is  the  Northern  States. 


■  :.-/.  Ch,,,!,-,,,}*  .  Dark  a-h-.-olour. 
:,  and  tail  black-  cheek-  and  throat 
.1  feet  black.  This  is  th,-  common 
the  I'niieil  States,  ami  is  known  in 
he  country.      In  their  annual   inL-ra- 


h  i;.», 


calyx  is  five-parted,  tlie  seed  solitary 
and  lemiciiliir ,  lliere  are  five  stamens,  two  styles, 
and  the  corolla  is  wanting.  Many  of  tlie  speeics 
,i;i-ipw  aliundaiilly  in  wasie  places  throughout  buroijc, 
and  lluve  been  intrmhin-d  into  America,  where  they 
are  now  common  weeds  in  all  cultivated  grounds. 
The  leaves  of  some  make  a  trimd  substitute  for  spin- 
age,  and  tlie  young  -hoot-  are  sometimes  eaten  as 
asparagus.  The  ('.  •jniiimi  of  f'liile  is  very  celebrated 
in  thaL  country,  and  is  carefully  cultivated  both  fur 
the  leaves  and  seeds  ;  the  latter  of  which  ore  used 
in- tend  of  millet,  and,  when  mi  nil  with  it,  yield!  un 
agreeable  kind  of  beer.  The  Spaniards  have  taken 
great  pains  to  introduce  this  plant  into  Europe,  (with 
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the  southern  shore  of  the  promon- 
a»  Verd ;  Ion.  17s  85'  w.  '  - 
of  consequence  only  from  its     __ 

which  renders  it  capable  of  being 
trong  military  position.  It  is  about 
cniL     It  Is  composed  of  a  basalt 

to  the  height  of  300  feet,  on  the 
et  St  Michael.  At  the  foot  of  the 
n  of  Goree,  said  to  contain  5000 
s  a  busy  place,  and  the  entrepot 
h  trade  on  the  opposite  coast  of 

roamed  Lttmtinui,  from  Leontium 
leaned  orator  and  sophist,  who 
Hth  century  B.  C.  He  Is  said  to 
pie  ef  Empedocles,  and  was  one  of 
sis  on  rhetoric.  He  displayed  bis 
Olympian  and  Pythian  games,  and 
irenion,  that  a  golden  statue  was 
or  at  Delphi.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
ambers  into  prose,  and  who  treated 
,  and  showed  the  use  of  them  fur 
irguments;  and,  on  this  account, 
•me  of  Gtrgiai  to  his  elegant  dia- 
ect,  which  is  still  extant.  Gorgias 
f  107  or  108  years. 

three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters 
Ceto.     Their  names  are  Stheno, 

usa.  They  were  all  immortal,  ex- 
coording  to  the  mythologists,  their 
cd  with  serpents,  their  hands  were 
ly  was  covered  with  impenetrable 

were  as  long  as  the  tusks  of  a  wild 
■ned  to  stones  all  those  on  whom 
yes.  Medusa  alone  had  serpents 
iding  to  Ovid,  and  this  proceeded 
rot  of  Minerva,  in  whose  temple 
ified  the  passions  of  Neptune,  who 
if  her  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
ls,  which  the  goddess  changed  into 

Ills  rajs,    Ihat  they  liad  only  one 

between  litem,  of 


cconlincly.it  wi 

n-ins   tin'   eve. 


v  win-  exchanging  the  eye,  tliat 
them,  and  rut  oil   Medusa's  head. 

■'  aillllurs,  1'crseilS,  whfll  111' went  to 

:lir-  (iurginis,  wa-  armed  with  an 
•cylhc,  liy  Mercury,  and  provided 
a-s  liy  Minerva,  besides  winged 
:iel  .if  riiitu,  which  rendered  nil 
■ililr  and  open  to  ihe  view,  while 
>ure  it  remained  lolally  invisible, 
te   these,  IVr-ens  obtained  an  easy 

iii-  ooi;rpio-l.,  returned  hi-  linns  to 
■•  ivtiu-f  ri. sours  and  ;i-,--i~.t[Ll ii_-f  lie 
Ihe  head  nf  Medusa  remained  in 
•r  he  had  lini-licd  all  Ins  laWions 
iv e  il  to  Minerva,  «lii.  placed  it  on 
licti  she  turned  intn  skine-ull  -noli 

upon  it.  It  is  said  that,  after  the 
iri>rjlls.  1'er-i'iis  tout  III-  niffllt  ill 
tlnopia,  mid  that  Hi.-  drops  ol"  l.loud 

ground  from  Medusa's  head  were 
■ill-,  which  lave  ever  since  infested 
if  Libia.  Tlie  liur-c  l'cca-u-  al'u 
od  (if  MediiMi.  us  well  as  flivysaor, 
word.      The  residence  of  the  Gor- 

the.  ocean  towards  the  west,  uc- 
.Ksohyhis  mate-,  them  inlniliit 
if  rVrlhiu;  and  Ovid  maintains  as 
1  opinion,  llifit  lliey  lived  ill  the 
lya,  near  tlie  lake  of  Triton,  or  the 
le-pcridi-s.  lliudonis  and  others 
>f  tl.e  (j'jr»'in~.  Iiv  sii)i|ni-ii:^  tlii.t 
Iterare  of  v 


r  the  .\ 


zoli-.  whom  I'oP-eus,  with  the  Jl l-l(>  .(I  ii  Inive  l.vtny, 
totally  destroyed. 

GOKLITZ  ;  a  town  in  the  Prussian  government 
of  Liegnits,  provim..  nl"Sii,nia.  in  1  pr>er  Lusatiu,oii 
the  left  bant  of  the  Neisse  ;  ton,  I5"31'E.;  lat.  51" 
9*  N.  j  contains  {WOO  inhabitants.  Its  trade  in  linen 
and  woollen  cloth  is  HHWllfciwUll  I'poii  n  hill, 
before  the  gate,  is  the  holy  sepulchre,  which,  in  1480, 
the  burgomaster  Kmerich  caused  to  be  built  utter 
the  model  of  (hat  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  twice 
visited.  Here  is  the  seat  of  tlie  L'pper  l.usatinn 
society   of  science.     In    the    neighbourhood    is   the 

ljmdskrone,  a  conic  n main  ul   -lanile  and  basak, 

llino  English  feet  high. 

GORTZ.      See  Goer,;. 

GOSHAWK  (falco  )-ahmHaria.,  Ida.).  This 
bin!  is  common  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  world. 
Wilson  described  tlie  American  bird,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work,  under  the  name  ot ' n/rii npiltiu,  but,  nt 
Ihe  same  lime,  suspected  that  it  might  prove  Identi- 
cal with  the  European.  I  hi-  was  coniinued  by  Sabine. 
European  natural isis  have  al-o  added  !o  tlie  confu- 
sion,liy  describing  it  under  the:  liilferent  names  .if 
galtinartus,  gculilir,  &c,  according  as  it  varied  in 
plumage.  The  goshawk  is  twenty-one  inches  in 
length  ;  tlie  bill  and  cere  are  blue  ;  crown,  black, 
bordered  (iiieaeli  -ill e  liy  ii  Sue  nf  white,  finely  speck- 
led with  black  ;  uppi  r  jsri-.-l.te,  linked  with  brown  ; 
legs,  feathered  half  way  down,  and,  with  the  fret, 
yellow;  tail,  feathers,  with  pale  bands.  The  goshawk 
feeds  on  mice  mid  small  birds,  and  eagerly  devours 
raw  flesh.  It  pluck-  ihe  birds  >  t-j  j  neatly,  and  tears 
them  into  pieces,  before  it  eats  (.hem  ;  but  swallows 
the  pieces  entire.  They  are  said  to  be  used  by  the 
emperor  of  China,  in  his  bunting  excursions,  when 
lie  is  usually  attended  bj  lus  grand  falconer,  and  a 
tliousand  of  inferior  rank.  Every  bird  has  a  silver 
plate  fastened  to  its  foot,  with  the  name  of  tile  falcon, 
er  who  has  charge  of  It,  that,  in  case  it  should  be  lost, 
it  mnj  be  restored  to  tile  proper  person.  It  was  also 
used  in  Europe  fur  Tlie  same  purpose,  in  common 
with  other  kinds,  as  the  gerfatam.  the  fakw,  the 
iHSHO",  the  "'ere.  the  BMWin,  the  hobby,  and  the 
ktltrrl,  which  wive  i..ll.d  Imf-untgtd  hawks,  in 
contradislinctiiin  to  the  in-luivk,  sparrowhawk,  kite 
and  hiizzord.  which  are  of  shorter  wing,  mid  less 
courageous       Bea  Htltanty. 

GtJSilKN,  in  ancient  geography;  a  district  of 
Eirypt,  ivbicJi  dose]  Ii  procured  lor  his  father  and 
brethren. 

(HISl'fcl.;  a  message  ufjny.  This  word  is  deriv- 
ed from  gtml  and  */W/.iin  "id  word  -i<ruifyinglWoif* 
(which  would  make  gmprl  a  literal  translation  of  tlie 
(■reck  imjviJiii];  or  limn  V„A  mid  nju-ll,  God's  tid- 
ings. It  is  commonly  applied  n.  the  (  hristion  revela- 
tion, beginning  with  the  glad  liilinj;-  of  the  coming 
of  the  promised  Me--iali,  at  Itie  bnth  of  Christ,  and 
also  to  the  several  histories  of  Jesus  Christ,  written 
by  Mark,  I.uke.and  the  apostle*  Matthew  and  John. 
In  tlie  primitive  church,  those  who  travelled  from 
one  church  to  anollier.  continuing  the  instructions  nf 
die  llposlles,  were  called  rrimgrluls,  that  is,  gospel- 
lers, or  preachers  More  modern  usage  has  limited 
this  word  to  the  lihove-inciiiioni'd  authors  of  tlie  life 
Mesus  Christ. 

lil  ISPUllT;   u  seaport  town  of  Eji gland,  in  Hamp- 

ire.  I  mile  N,  W.  PortsinouLli.  Lon,  I"  T  W.  T 
lat.  oOD  57'  N.  It  is  situated  on  a  projecting  point 
f  land,  nt  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  Ports- 
louih  hHrbour.  On  the  S.  XV.  is  n  commodious  bay. 
culled  Stake's  bay.  Numerous  jruvernment  works 
and  ma ga lines  have  In  en  established  here,  for  sii|>- 
jdjiui;  the  wants  of  Ule  navy;  extensive  barracks, 
also,  fur  the  Beconimndation  of  the  military.  Oos- 
[■ort  has,  uf  late,  been  re'.'iilnrlv  fortified  on  the  lujid 
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the  funeral  of  Mirabemi.  Napoleon  pave  him  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  ltonour.  Govsec  composed 
much  for  the  opera.  His  lie^t  production  is  Suhinus 
(1773).  He  lalx>ured  particularly  in  the  sacred  style. 
Hi*  requiem  of  17(30,  and  his  oratorio  l)e  la  Xoiirit* 
are  still  esteemed.  He  wrote,  in  1804,  his  Methodr 
tie  Chant  tiu  Coimerratirire*  and  contributions,  signed  \ 
J).  f ". ,  for  ('atel's  Principe*  tlemrntairr*  tie  Mnsii/uv  ' 
Kuiris  tie  S/tlfrges  ( 1800),  a  work  to  winch  al>o  Cheru- 
bim, MrJml,  1  .angle  and  Lesueur  contributed. 

GOTH  A:  a  Saxon  duchy,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thurinciun  forest.  The  rivers  are  tlie  Gera,  Werra, 
li^irat  and  Iliu.  The  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Goilia  confuted  of  the  duchy  of  Goiha,  and  the  prater 
part  of  the  principality  of  Altenhiirg,  and  amounted 
to  HO.i  square  miles,  with  Ih3,000  iiiliuhiiuutv  of 
wliieh  Gotha  contained  015  square  miles,  with  S4,(KV)  j 
inliabiuints.  The  revenue  nmounteil  to  1,3X).000 
guilders  ;  the  debt  to  3.000,000  piilderc.  In  1S2.J, 
Frederic  IV.,  the  last  duke  of  Saxc-Gotlifl,died  ;  and, 
according  to  the  articles  of  juration  of  Nov.  5,  18jJ(>, 
the  duchy  of  Gotlia  went  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
and  I  he  principality  of  Allenbunj  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- 


traverse  tlie  St  Gothanl  annually,  a 
travellers  whom  curiosity  leads  ova 
More  than  400  inhabitants  of  Iba  L 
and  that  of  the  Ken**,  subsist  by  V 
cliandise  and  traveller!,  by  means  ol 
top  of  St  Gothard  is  an  inn,  where  i 
hospire  of  the  Capuchins,  with  an  b 
to  store  merchandise.     This  point 
according  to  tlie  map  of  Weiss,  466 
face  of  die  sea.     This  aroap  of  n» 
its  name  fnim  a  bishop  of  llildeab*- 
the  twelfili  century.     It  was*  in  1 
several  combats  between  the  F 
trians,  united  with  the  Russians.    * 
irreat    importance    are    still  at    p 
mountai-i,  tlie  most  remarkable rf i 
which  traverse*  the  Schallenen,  in 
It  is  rut  through  enonaoos  masm 
tlie  bridges  are  magnificent.    Then 
employed  in  this  work.    Sec  jAJbs.  < 
GOTHIC  STYLK.     See  An*** 
GOTHS  (the  f/s/aewvof  T      am 
Pliny,  but  not  the  Umdkimi  of  . 


GOTHS — GOTT1NGEK 


rung  tbeBlacksea.  Many  oilier  trilies 
orated  with  Ihem,  and  by  continual 
I  conquests,  I hey  esmblislied  under  Er- 
135*1) ,  the  great  (ioUuc  kingdom,  exlend- 
Don,  which  divides  Europe from  Asia,  to 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Danube, 

Black  sea  to  the  Vistula  iiml  the  Baltic. 
Thrace,  Mowia  (Serv'in  unil  Bulgaria). 
jf  Hungary,  lb*  Uunn.it,  the  Buknwina, 

.  Vi niacins,  Moldavia  to  tile  I'rulh), 
■  of  Poland,  Russia  and  1'russia  ;  ami,  in 
■on) prised  lite  Sclavonic.  Finnish  and 
;,  'I  hi*  situation  iiuiiirally  brought  the 
mlinual  contact,  mi  Die  M,  with  the 
re.  and,  oil  the  east  with  that  of  Con- 
bih!  history  isfuil  of  lb*  struggles  which 
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other.  Two  emperors  fell  in  kittle  with 
Hue  and  Conslaiiiinojilewerebodi  forced 
tribute.  They  were  the  first  of  tlie 
nd  tile  Danube,  that  received  Christ!- 
iuw,  bishop  of  the  Mcesogoths  (the 
I  which  inhabited  Mosia).  as  early  us 
d  a  German  alphabet,  and  translated 
tatueni  into  the  Gothic  language.  All 
rwever,  were  not  equally  advanced  with 
lia,  among  whom  civili^lioii  had  made 
progress,  In  consequence  of  their  vicinity 
empire,  and  continual  intercourse  with 
>  year  3  68 ,  internal  commotions  produced 
M  the  great  Gothic  kingdom  into  the 
ike  Ostrogoths  (eastern  Goths),  on  the 
as  Black  sea,  from  the  Don  to  the 
I  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  (western 
o  Thnriiigian  slate  in  Dacia,  from  the 
le  Danube.  These  internal  storms  were 
i  by  one  front  without,  which  effected 
d  of  lite  Gothic  power  in  those  parts. 
■Ui  375,  Test  multitudes  of  the  Huns, 
lam,  who  had  been  subdued  by  them, 
if  Asia,  and  drove  the  Ostmiruths  in 
Months.  They  sought  mid  obtained 
nun  the  emperor  Valeus  to  settle  in 
iat  time  lying  desolate ;  but  were  simn 
ellion  by  the  oppression  of  the  imperial 
n  the.  war  which  ensued.  Vnleus  himself 
^ly  ilefeuled  by  them,  at  Adrianoplc.  in 
Ins  flight,  burned  in  a  cottage,  which 
ire.  I'roin  that  time,  they  bud  un  uu- 
eni-e  in  the  alt'airs  of  Constantinople. 
icissitudes,  the  Ustrogolhs  also  obtained 


he  Goth  became  tint;  'if  Italy,  in  4!13,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  Usu-oj;  otitic  kingdom,  which, 
together  with  Italy,  comprised  Kkviii.  (a  part  of 
iSwiUerlaitil  and  the  Tyrol).  Vindrlicin  (part  of 
Bavaria  and  Suabia),  Norictim  (Siilulmrg.  Stiiia, 
L'arintliia,  Austria),  Ualriutia,  I'uononia,  (I'arther 
Hungary,  Sclavooia),  ami  Dacin  lieyoe.il  the 
Danube  (Tran.yivaniu,  WnlachiH).  This  kingdom 
came  Ui  on  end  in  ;"*.'*  *  ■ — 'I  his  jw-ople,  so  famous  In 
hi-tory,  was  not  destitute  of  science  and  learning, 
having  maintained  a  connexion  with  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Itomati  empires,  lr.ru;  before  their  ir- 
ruption into  Italy.  Theodorie,  who  MM  educated  at 
Constantinople,  was  such  a  friend  to  tile  fine  art', 
that  he  established  the  office  uf  a  owner  «am*tnN 
reruw  (count  of  tlie  arts,  overseer  of  the  »  urks  of 
art),  whose  business  was  to  watch  over  llie  slntues, 
tu  see  lliat  tliey  were  nut  injured  or  stolen  ;  and  ap- 
poinled  a  public  urcuitect,  wlnncus  iulnislc  i  with  the 
preservation  of  the  uneient  rdificei,  fie  not  only 
caused  vurious  public  buildings  at  Rome  lo  lie  re- 
paired, hut  also   adorned  other   ciLies  witli  new  edi- 

liees.      (Kor  infornintioi the  Gothic  a rciii lecture, 

see  Architecture.  See  Gibbon*  BtlMm  "id  Fall ; 
mI-ii  Mihiso's  Gittc/tiiMt-  det  <htx<Jhisr/icn  Reich!  in 
Italia — Hillary  of  the  Ostrogolllic  Kingdom  in 
Italy  ;   Hreslau.  IttM.) 

GOTTEN BURG  (in  Swedish,  Galheborg);  a  large 
and  thriving  town  in  the  souih-ft-est  ol  Sweden,  situ- 
ated near  tlie  mouth  of  the  large  river  called  (SntAa- 
Elf.  It  stands  in  n  miir-liy  plain,  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipitous ridges  of  naked  rocks,  rising  to  the  height 
ol  from  100  to  300  lift,  but  intersected  by  se  vera  I 
cultivated  openings  The  town  id  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower.  '1  he  InLter  is  perfectly  level;  the  houses, 
owing  to  tlie  marshiness  of  tlie  groiuid,  „„  a][  l>uiU 
upon  piles.  'Ibe  prim  ij.nl  street,  called  Great  Har- 
buur  street,  runs  from  E  to  W..«uid  divide*  tlie  town 
into  two  nearly  eqtuil  parts.     The  Upper  town,  from 
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Italy. 


m-  ui"  pallium.--.  The  harbour  isrom- 
si*ls  ot  moileriitesiie,aiidbasafurt  on 
aland,  to  deleiidtlte  entrance.  It  has 
f  coarse  linen  anl  woollen  stuffs,  ha- 
ropes,  some   silk   and  c 


'eluponn.  sits,  and  uecione  preiiti  m 
ing  ofllie  Visipnths,  He  invaded  Italy 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century,  ami  by  that 
ight  on  die  ili-l ruction  of  the  lloinau 
e  sjiilirho.  the  ilomau  ucncral.  could 
.  victory  over  Alnri<:,at  Verona  [in  Jt«), 

ing  all  the  liomiin  troops  from  the 
e  llliine.     Ahirie  himself  soon  returned 

sacked  Kome  in  to.i,  and  a  second  time 
er  Iris  death  (in  4IU),  the  Visigoths  sue-  ! 
ablishintr  a  new  kingdom  in  the  ■ouihcni 
nl  and  SS[,aiii  (SrjititKattta.  (iuf/iia),  of 
ds  the  end  ol  the  iiltli  century.  I'mvetice, 
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ipal   armies   of  export ;  and,   after 

ir£e  provincial  school,  a  mercantile  academy, 
u  Beadmiy  of  sca-nces  mill  literature,  iiirnrpur- 
n  1775.  The  hngli-h  language  is  pretty  ge- 
j  spoken  lure,  the  inert  bants  being,  many  ot 
Knglish.  few  places  Inivc  sulTi'rcd  more  truni 
Ihe  cnnal  of  Trolhnltn  (see  Vanali)   promotes 

iiiiiuerce  with   the   i r  country.     GoLlenliuri 

oiinded   bvl'hiirlcs   IX., in   I liDl.      l'o|nilai , 

||      Ion.   U»  ,^7   4,".    E.  ;   1st.  S7"  18'  4"  N. 

Linedom  nf  llulliiver. 


J,  S.  E. 


fuiilunse  tlie  sent  of  gover 

■  lenc.  died  \'m  71 1)  in  bai.i.l •■ 

iadcrus-cd  IVmti  At'rii-ii.  ami  -i.i. -.!■..  n 
ekitigtl-.iiii.  After  the  tali  ol'lhe  We- 
re (by  Uic  invasion  of  Udoticer,  in   I 
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King  (ieorgc  II.  founded  here,  in  17!U.  the  university 
of  (ieorgia  Augusta,  which  was  opened  in  1736,  and 
dedicated  Sept.  17,  1737.  It  is  ut  present,  also,  the 
iiuiional  university  of  Brunswick  uimI  Nas*au ;  Uiat  is 
to  say,  every  native  of  these  latter  countries  mu>t 
study,  for  n  certain  time,  at  liottingeu,  if  he  wishes 
;ui  eniployineiit  in  the  gift  of  either  gov  eminent. 
The  library  of  the  university,  the  richest  collection 
of  modern  literature  in  (iermany,  uiul  {*rhaps  in 
Kurope,  contains  300,000  volumes,  and  5000  manu- 
scripts. In  1751,  the  royal  society  of  sciences  was 
established,  and  remodelled  in  1770.  It  comprises 
mathematical,  physical,  and  historical  classes;  has 
members  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  resident  and 
foreign,  and  holds  a  session  monthly.  The  different 
classes  propose,  alternately,  a  prize  of  fifty  ducats  for 
the  best  treatises  on  certain  subjects.  In  1773,  a  mu- 
seum was  established,  which,  together  with  a  cabinet 
of  medals,  contains  a  collection  of  sjiecimens  in  na- 
tural history,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  models 
of  various  sorts,  besides  paintings,  engravings,  &c. 
Since  1784,  each  of  the  four  faculties  lias  proposed, 
aiuiually,  a  prise  question,  for  the  students  at  (iottin- 
gen.  The  prist*  consists  of  a  gold  medal,  of  the  value 
of  twenty-five  ducats.  There  are  al*>  a  seminary  for 
preachers,  a  divinity  college  and  a  pastoral  institute, 
a  clinical  institute,!!  surgical  nnd  a  lying-in  hospital, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  a  botanical  garden,  a  horti- 
cultural garden,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  collection 
of  philosophical  instruments,  an  obsen  atory,  a  philo- 
logical seminary,  &c.  In  18#>,  tiiere  were  l^til 
students  at  (iottingen,  and  eighty-nine  teachers  pro- 
posed courses  of  lectures.  In  the  summer  of  IH25. 
it  counted  1.545  students.  Several  of  the  first  (Ger- 
man periodicals  are  published  at  (iuttingen.  The 
universities  of  Berlin  and  tiottiiigen  are  the  most 
distinguished  in  (iermany.  1  tinmen  bach,  Kichhora. 
(iauss,  &c,  are  among  the  professors. 

UOTTORP.     See  //©/*/««. 

UOTTSCHEI),  John  Christopher,  bom  in  1700, 
at  Juditenkirch,  near  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  receiv- 
ed from  his  father,  who  was  a  preacher  tiiere,  his 
first  instructions  in  the  languages  and  the  sciences, 
and  entered  the  university  of  Konigsberg  as  early  as 
1714.  His  inclination  soon  turned  from  theology,  to 
which  he  had  lieen  destined,  to  philosophy,  the  belles- 
lettres,  and  the  languages.  In  1724,  lie  went  to 
Keipsic,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  lielles-lettres,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  then  prevalent  corruption  of 
taste  produced  by  the  bombast  of  Lohcnstein  and 
his  followers,  and  recommended  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  and  their  professed  followers,  the  French. 
In  172K,  he  published  the  first  sketch  of  his  Rhetoric, 
which  lie  ufterwiinls  much  enlarged,  and.  in  1 7aM,  for 
the  first  time  his  Krititche  Dichtkuntt  (Critical  Art 
of  Poetry-.)  Both  these  works,  unlike  the  books  of 
instruction  then  in  general  useintiermnny.  condemn 
the  disfigurement  of  the  language  by  the  use  of 
foreign  words,  and  oppose  the  la>te  for  homtast  in 
poetry,  which  then  prevailed.  In  1730,  he  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy  nnd  ]«oetry.  published  his 
Contributions  towards  a  critical  History  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  Poetry,  and  Eloquence,  and  began 
his  profitless  exertions  in  liehalfof  the  national  drama. 
In  1734.  he  liecame  professor  of  logic  and  metaphy- 
sics, and  subsequently  published  his  Rrttm  Grumir 
th-r  H'vltweishnt  (First  Principles  of  Philosophy). 
He  died  in  17M.  (iottsched  is  an  example  of  the 
degree  to  which  a  writer  may  sink  by  partiality  and 
pedantry,  even  when  his  intentions  are  laudable  and 
his  merit  considerable.  These  qualities  have  pro- 
cured for  him  the  reputation  of  a  teacher  of  bad  taste 
ami  fidse  philosophy.  The  good  effected  by  (iott- 
si-hed  is  as  apparent  as  his  absurdity.  His  seal  for  Ihe 
pood  of  the  German  language  was  of  great  use,  and 


he  at  least  perceived  it*  genius  althougl 
posx^s  sufficient  talents  to  eiiiibu  it* 
own  productions.  This  is  his  cbief  mef 
by  no  means  suited  fur  a  reformer  of 
tlruma.  I  le  wished  to  extiqate  the  opt 
ojhtj,  and  to  refine  comedy  by  exprli 
stage  tiie  Merry  Andrew,  the  amusing 
tiie  multitude.  He  was  even  cruel  eau 
junction  with  the  stage-manager  Neuber 
honourable  |iersuiuige  publicly,  and  1 
solemnities,  in  1737.  The  pieces  whir 
pre|wn-d  for  the  stage  wen*  stiff  ami  yn 

(.<>r  DA,  or  TfcHGOLW  ;  a  city  of 
laiuis,  in  New  Holland,  on  a  branch  oi 
called  J**rl,  where  it  receives  the  river  1 
gives  it  its  name;  aw*  miles  north-eMa 
twenty-two  south  of  Amsterdam  ;  km 
lat.  50°  N. ;  population,  11,379.  It  a 
inanufactures  of  tobacco  pipes,  also  of  pc 
a  commodious  port  and  a  brisk  trade, 
passing  regularly  to  Amsterdam,  Hagus 
L'trecht,  &c.  The  great  church  is  one 
somest  and  largest  in  tiie  country,  and  a 
celebrated  for  its  painted  glass  windows 
be  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  ■ 
with  great  care. 

<;<)C(iK;  an  instrument  or  tool  oa 
artificers,  being  a  sort  of  round  nohow  c 
ting  holes,  &c,  either  in  wood  or  slone. 

(iOCKl)  {laprttaria  mifaris).  called  a 
is  a  climbing  plant,  allied  to  1       1 
squash,  &c.,aud  Iwlonging  to  th* 
cMrurbttacm.    The  leaves  are  fti— . 
cent,  and  slightly  viscous ;  the  flowers. « 
spreading,  awl  somewhat  stellated  ;  lar 
with  a  tumid  margin  notched  at  the  1 
fruit,  large,  varying  much  in  shape  ■<■ 
ties,  and  has  it  hard  and  almost  ugan 
which,  drinking  cups,  bottles,  and  otai 
utensils  are  made,     'lisp  coord  was  I 
undents,  having  been  cultivated  finum  U 
rial  in  die  wanner  parts  of  Asia  and  Al 
by  the  aborigines  of  America,  pre*  km* 
very  by  the  Kuropeans.     The  pidp  is  1 
lower  classes  in  Kgypt  and  Arabia  Don  1 
or  make  it  into  a  sort  of  pudding  by 
with  rice  and  meat. 

liM  T.  or  ARTHRITIS,  a  disease 
sometimes  regular,  attended  with  ihe  bm 
superfluous  earthy  matter,  which  is  bd  1 
sary  fur  tiie  formation  of  the  bones :  aw 
gular.  when  the  vital  powers  are  w 
superfluous  bony  matter,  instead  of  _* 
by  the  organs  of  secretion,  b  depot      - 
skin,  or  accumulates  internally,  that  — 
sunn's  and  vurious  internal 
two  principal  causes  of  the 
pression  of  perspiration.     Frequeat 
particular  of  acid  wines,  as  well  as 
very  nourishing,  nit,  and  has^stasavn 
butes  chiefly  to  tiie  production  of  th»  — 
from  the  excess  of  nutritive       I  ea 
from  its  exciting  effects  on  1 
a  quantity  of  nutritive 
hilly  developed  body.  WM  «  1 
weakened  organs  of  digestion 
cases  of  undiminished  s  Hal  puwi 
and  retur:is  at  regular  periods. 
spring,  in  autumn,  and  with  1 
violent  fains  are  felt  in 
toe ;  tiie  part  becomes 
A  fever  is  usually  connected  1 
inflammation  reacts  upon 
blond.     Among  the  poorer 
bread  by  Ihe  sweat  of  their ' 
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h  water,  the  real  gout  is  seldom  met  villi; 
unong  these,  overloading  the  stomach  with 

1 10 Jit  cooked  food,  repeated  exposure  to 
iceumubition  of  hid  f-assira  dated  matter  in 
,  aod  suppressed  secretion,  sometimes  pro- 
Hilar  gouty  attacks,  wandering  pains,  depo- 

u  extraordinary  quantity  of  earthy  mutter 
fat,  and  striking  deformities. 
r  tirtliritis  bikT  rheumatism  (q.  v.)  are  fre- 
*itb«nded.  but  (lirj  arc  very  different  in 
ire.      Rheumatism  attacks  every  age  of  life; 

adults.  Rheumatism  is  an  inftammatoiy 
w  system  of  muscles  and  tendons  ;  in  the 

inffnmnialioi!  is  in  the  joints ,  Ihe  capsular 
.  and  Die  bones.  Accordingly,  in  the  for- 
niu  is  rattier  sotted  in  the  muscles,  spreads 

tu  their  course,  and  is  more  cliangeable, 

to  place  ;  in  the  latter,  tile  pains  are  in 

.■■■I  along  the  bones.  Rheumatism  is  not 
nd  with  those  enrtliy  tumours  and  accumu- 
Jueh,  characterii/;  tlie  gout.  In  tlie  latter 
le  sweat  sometimes  leiives  a  fine  earthy  dust 

skiu  of  the  patient.  Both  diseases  may, 
De  present  in  the  body  at  the  same  time, 
mbioeJ  Willi  each  otner.  Rheumatism  may 
ge,  witli  time,  into  the  gout,  if,  with  the 
"  ■»»,  tlie  disease  passes  from  the  muscular 
j  the  bones  and  joints.  If  nature  is  no 
;orous  enough  to  form  a  regular  eruption 
it,  if  the  individual  is  old,  or  tile  disease  is 
a  its  course,  it  often  attacks  tlie  internal 

stomach,  the  lungs,  tlie  brain,  and  may 
r  fetal. 

tag  the  treatment  of  gout,  the  diet  which 
wrred,  &c.,  many  erroneous  opinions  still 
Some  believe  thai,  particularly  in  the  po- 

remedy  ought  to  be  taken  ;  others  trust 
0  purgatives ;  others  seek  a  remedy  in 
•and  drinking  water;  others,  misled  by  tlie 
Brawn,  who  placed  the  podagra  entirely  in 
of  asthenic  diseases,  seek  for  n  remedy  in 

he  treatment  of  the  disease  must  lie regu- 
he  judgment  of  ;i  cautious  plljsSdao,  wlio 
jbserves  the  ate  and  tlie  bodily  constitution 
.ient,  his  habits,  the  condition  'it  the  vital 


diaphoretic  and  oilier  means, 
&.NMENT,   Fokms  or.      See    Rstatri  " 
buUMimt, 

KNUR;  11  contrivance  fur  equalizing  t 
mills  uml  machinery.  When  ally  part 
nery  of  a  mill  is  suddenly  stopped,  or  si; 
a  going,  ami  die  moving  power  remains  t 
alteration  in  the  velocity  of  tin*  null  v 
■e;  and  It  will  move  festef  or  slower,  live 
having  a  certain  velocity  ill  which  it  w 
more  advunlntfe  than  Jit  any  other,  t 
'  velocity  arising  1V0111  the  foregoing.  i..n- 
IKS  a  disadvantage,  and  ill  delicate  ojm 
tellingly  hurtful,  In  11  ioil"ii-mill.  1 
which  is  calculated  tu  mnv>  Ike  ijitorltri 
rate,  if  from  liny  cause  tl,.-  <rHnrit) 
,  a  loss  of  work  immediately  Likes  j.I.ii 


fourteenth  century,  lie  wn>  liberally  educated,  and 
was  11  member  of  the  society  of  tin-  Inner  Temple  j 
and  some  have  asserted  tlmt  he  became  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas  ;  but  the  more  general  opinion 
is,  that  the  judge  wns  another  person  of  the  same 
name.  He  particularly  iittnehed  himself  to  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  duke  ot Ilium  ester,  uncle  to  Richard 
II.,  ami  wrote  bis  principal  work  at  the  desire  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch,  lie  appears  to  have  been  in 
affluent  circumstances,  as  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  building  of  tlie  conventual  church  of  St  Mary 
Overy,  in  Southwork.  Me  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  1102.  He  whs  buried  in  tlie  church  to  which  he 
was  a  benefactor.  « lure  Ids  tomb  is  still  to  lie  seen. 
Goner  abounded  in  Ihe  learning  of  the  age,  hut  lias 
little  claim  to  genius  or  invention  ;  and  is  so  uni- 
formly grave  and  sententious,  even  ujhiii  topics  which 
might  inspire  vivacity,  I  hat  Ins  friend  Chaucer  styles 
him  "  tlie  moral  (lower."  lie  was  author  of  a  tri- 
partite work,  entitled  ^MMtfMP.  ttrditanln;  I  ox 
Ctamaniit,  and  I'-wfcmio  Anmnti*;  of  which  111*  first 
is  u  moral  tract  reiulive  to  the  conjugal  duties,  writ- 
ten in  French  rhymes  :  llie  second  a  metrical  chro- 
nicle of  the  insurrection  of  tlie  commons  under 
Richard  II.,  in  elegiac  verse,  and  tile  third  an  Eng- 
lish poem  in  eight  books,  relative  to  the  morals  and 
metaphysics  of  love,  which  alone  has  been  printed, 
and  was  one  of  tin-  i-iirliest  product*  of  the  English 
press,  being  printed  by  rnv.Mii  m  1483.  The  huh 
gtisge  is  tolerably  per-pciir'U-.  mid  the  versification 
nl'i  en  1 1 11  rui onions. 

GOYAS;  one  of  tlie  capitanias  of  Brazil,  which 
extends  train  42"  to  o4°  W.  Ion.,  and  from  0°  30'  t» 
19°  9.  lut.  Chief  town.  Villa  lion.  Population 
estimated  at  170,000.  The  chief  business  is  search- 
ing for  gold  in  I  lie  mi  ins.  which  weir  first  discovered 
in  Ibr  year  1726, 

GRACCHI'S,  Tnraimj  Sehpbosic*,  and  Caics  ; 
two  Romans,  who,  by  undertaking  to  reform  tile 
republic,  and  to  place  the  national  welfare  npou  a 
firm  basis,  awakened  popular  lonmiolions  in  Home, 
of  which  they  ihcmsehes  bwnuic  ilievictims.  Tihe- 
rius  Scmpronius.  who  wits  11I11111I  nine  years  older 
tliiin  his  brother,  win  a  mini  of  great  1 11  lei  its  and  dis- 
tinguished merit.  Both  he  and  his  brother,  having 
lost  their  father  early,  received  from  their  excellent 
mother.  Cornelia.  ihe  daughter  of  the  great  Scipio 
the  ilder,  a  careful  education.  At  11  mure  advanced 
nge.  ibeir  minds  were  funned  mid  ennobled  by  the 
i.ipsk  1  lul.isopliy.  Their  liimily  was  among  the 
u,<i-  di-iiiiguislicd  in  Home.  Tiberius  early  made 
himself  conspicuous  in  the  uiiliuiry  service.  I'oder 
ihe  command  of  lii-  brother-in-law .  tlie  younger  Sci- 
pio, lie  served  nt  the  -ieii"  <>l'  tun  huge,  and  was  the 
tirst  man  who  mount  til  the  "alls  of  the  burning  city 

While  tie  was  yet  a re  youth,  lie  whs  received  into 

the  college  of  augurs — an  honour  usually  conferred 
only  upon  distinguished  statesmen.  He  was  subse- 
quently queslor  10  the  consul  Malicious,  whu  at  that 
time  waged  war  i.iHiin-t  die  Nun  miliums,  in  Spain— 
brave,  and  altuehed  to  their 


ere   the   high   character   of  the    young 
ieu  wild  the  enemies  of  Hume,  enabled 

tt  treaty  with  tire  Nun 


r  this  evil. 
K,  J..HS;    111 


v  itbout  being  disurarehil  tu  (he  Honians,  secured  to 
1I1.  N 11  nun  tines  their  independence.  Tile  Numan. 
line-  1  -.tl  returned  to  the  (fiu-stor  his  accounts  and 
|..|rr-.  "Inch  ibey  had  taken  among  the  Roman 
1  _.  _•  -  lib  ii'iniiiei;  murk- of  ibeir  esteem.  Rut 
die  IO  man  seuiilc  refused  to  ratify  tills  treaty,  mid, 
to  atone  in  some  uicii-urc  fur  Ibis  breach  of  the  hi* 
of  nations,  decreed  that  nil  whu  had  been  concerned 
111  its  ueg'iliaiiiin  -lioiild  be  delivered  up  to  tlie  N11- 
mnntines.  They  also  sent  the  younger  Scipio,  with 
;i  new  ami],  agiiiusl  Niimaiitin.      I  he  high  character 
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which  (iracchiis  hml  already  obtained,  de livered  him 
from  tlie  ignominious  treatment  contemplate*!  in  the 
decree;  and  finally,  only  Maucinus  was  given  up, 
and  even  lie  was  dismissed  uninjured  by  the  Numan- 
tines. 

This  transaction  gave  a  direction  to  the  whole 
political  lite  of  (i rued) us,  and  tended  much  to  make 
him  an  opj>oiient  of  the  senate,  and  a  supporter  of 
the  cause « it*  the  people.     He  offered  hiinself  as  a 
candiilate  for  the  tribuneship  of  the  jieopLe,  which 
office  rendered  his  person  inviolable  so  long  as  he 
was  invested  with  it,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation 
to  advance  his  great  plans  fur  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  a  legal  way.     The 
poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sovereign  people 
of  Home,  which  he  had  particularly  noticed  iu  Ills 
last  journey  from  the  province  to  the  capital,  inspired 
him  with  the  design  of  increasing  the  number  of 
landed  proprietors  in  Italy,  and  thereby  applying  a 
remedy  to  the  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  greatest  evils  under  which  the  republic  suffered. 
As  the  Komaus  were  not  fond  of  innovations,  lie 
sought  to  obtain  his  object  by  the  revival  of  an  old 
law,  passed  232  years  liefore,  but  long  forgotten.    At 
that  time  it  laid  been  decreed,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  tribune  of  the  people,  Licinius  Stolo,  after  vio- 
lent contentions  on  the  subject, "  that  no  one  should 
])ossess  more  than  500  acres  (Juewi,  each  28,000 
square  feet)  of  the  public  domain*  (agrr  puhticus). 
and  that  the  overplus   should   be  equally  divided 
among  the  plebeians. M    This  law,  which  was  now 
called,  after  (i raccl i us,  the  Sempronian,  or,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  agrarian  law,  he  revived,  but  with 
the  introduction  of  several  softening  clauses.    The 
possessors  of  surplus  land  were  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  the  buildings  erected  on  it  and  other  improve- 
ments ;  every  son  who  was  of  age  might  |>ossess  the 
whole  quantity  allowed  by  law  to  a  citisen  and  house- 
holder ;  and  every  son  under  age  might  possess  half 
that  quantity  (250  Jugera).    Nevertheless,  the  pro- 
position of  Sempronius  was  met  with  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition  by  the  ruling  party,  the  nobles  or 
patricians.     Besides,  the  Italian  nations  were  also 
injured  by  it.      They  liad,  since  their  submission, 
under  the  name  of  allies  nf  the  Roman  people,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  Roman 
power,  by  their  supplies  of  money  and  troops ;  ami 
they  had,  under  various  titles,  acquired  rights  to 
many  tracts  of  the  Roman  public  lands.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  Tiberius  promised,  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
tion, to  some  of  them,  especially  the  Latins,  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  ;  and  to  all,  better  pro- 
tection against  the  extortions  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates.    To  counteract  his  plans,  the  senate  gained 
over  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Marcus 
Octavius.  a  young,  rich,  ami  daring  man  ;  and  when 
Tiberius,  after  having,  according  to  custom,  exposed 
his  law  nineteen  o*ays  to  the  public  view,  proceeded 
to  take  the  votes  of  the  assembled  |»eople  upon  it. 
Octavius  interposed  with  his  veto,  and  thus  seemed 
at  once  to  have  defeated  the  whole  undertaking. 
Tiberius  now  exerted  all  tlie  prerogative  of  his  office, 
sealed  up  the  treasury,  and  forbade  all  tlie  authorities 
the  discluirge  of  their  several  offices.    He  saw,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  of  no  service  to  bis  plan.     He 
therefore  took  a  step  till  then  unlteard  of  in  Roman 
history.     At  the  next  assembly  of  the  people,  he 
proposed  the  expulsion  of  <  )ctavius  from  his  office, 
as  faithless  to  the  cause  of  the  people.     Seventeen  of 
the  thirty-five  tribes  had  already  voted  for  his  expul- 
sion, when  Tiberius  approached  Octavius  (who  had 
been  tlie  friend  of  his  youth),  ami  begged  ami  adjured 
him  to  withdraw  his  veto.     Octavius  bade  him  pro- 
ceed in  taking  the  votes ;  and  hardly  had  the  next 
trilie  given  their  voice  for  his  expulsion,  when  the 


infuriated  populace  rushed  upon  ban,  he  haviaf  mm 

lost  tlie  inviolability  of  hi*  person  w«h  km  aVr. 


The  exertions  of  Tiberius,  who 

moderate  the  fury  of  the  people ~;  the  ftfctay 

slave,  who  sacrificed  hnusell  for  nun  ;  aad  tat 

of  the  aristocratic  party,  were  scarcely  able  to 

life.    The  same  assembly  passed  the  1* 

ami  three  commissioners  were  appointed  tm 

into  execution,  namely,  Tiberius  hnuieif.  ms 

Cams,  and  his  father-in-law.  ApotusCunal 

tlie  difficulties  which  stood  iu  the  way  of 

now  np|ieared  in  their  full  light.    Even  law 

tory  business  of  ascertaining 

and  which  private  property, 

full  share.   Outcries  and  compmluta 

every  part  of  Italy.    1  hus  the  popularity  of  1 

began  to  sink ;  and  hit  adversaria*  Si  nut 

inactive. 

Things  were  in  such  a  state 
year  tttO  I*.  C.  came  on,  fai  s 
the  following  year  were  to  be 
who  had  endeavoured  to  n 
people  by  some  new  prnpo 
again,  as  candidate  for  the  < 
used  every  effort  to  prevent 
ferment  in  Rome  was  carried  to 
One  election  day  went  by  without' 
made.     On  tlie  next,  a  vast  m 
forum,  ami  the  senate  assembled  * 
tenn.le  of  faith  {Fides.)    Tibet 
speak  to  tlie  raging  populace.     •■ 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  1 
mediately  his  enemies  exel; 
diadem.     The  accusation  %■» 
ridiculous ;  but  what  will  not  p 
a  hated  enemy  is  the  object?  i 
her  of  one  of  the  most  disti 
liad  been  consul,—*  great        .  _n 
aristocrat, — arose,  and 
use  force.  Wlien  Uiey  r       -— 
to  fury,  "  Whoever  luv^, ,      . 
me,"  and,  with  his  follower, 
in  haste.     A  great  multitude,  - 
of  senators  and  persons  who 
armed  themselves  with  dnhi 


I* 

«Ta 


c 


I 
ml 


I 


and  made  an  onset  upon 
of  respect  for  their  dienikv 
before  them,  few         i 
themselves.   In  tht 
himself,  with  300  o.  . 
this  first  shedding  of  I 
sufficient  to  allay  the  «  i 

cited.     A  democratic  pt      -«j 
to  the  senate,  and  cotustmed  L 
ceeding  to  extremities.  The  bolt 
into  the  tribuneship,  and  d       Lm 
projects  under  the  revered    __»*- 
this  war,  the  trib        e*         w 
years  after  the  i  -" 

ofthe  state  witJ.— 
rejoined  the  ai 
pal  man  amons;  i      ■»       ?j 
became  consul,  aik*,  *      «-  -a 
hare  excited  great  i, 

which  be  made  to  tLc        w  L-- 
him  a  command  in  d  * 

Sempronian  law,  too-  wUn  cu 

being  in  no  wav        tedbj        « 
afforded  conUi        «      on  i— 
The  place  of 
Lfcimus  C 
and  on  his, 
Gracchus, 
die 
In  this  way,  the  j> 


dus success,  when,  ten  yesrs  after  (he  death  of  his 
Brother  Tiberius  lyeap  of  Home  C30),  llie  younger 
jim-chus  obtained  the  tribuneship.  Willi  more 
[■nous  and  shining  talents  than  his  brodier,  he 
raited  B  shinny  rli«[ui  iu.t,  which  carried  away  Ids 
■Um.  In  Die  discharge  of  his  office  as  tribune, 
n,  first  of  all,  rrneived  Ids  brother's  law,  and  re- 
-rncetl  Ins  memory  by  illinililn  many  of  Ids  moat 
talent  enemies  from  the  city.  At  the  some  time  he 
■rrted  through  a  law,  "  that  monthly  distributions 


M  iauons  in  tlie  rigour  id'  Uic  military  se p 


...  rpay. 
highways  lo  be  run 
Jtrough  Italy.  Tiie  people  wrre  animated  with  an 
mldniled  enthusiasm  inr  their  favourite;  hisenemies 
■ere  terrified  sod  weakened  ;  hence  lie  obtained  the 
TBewal  of  Ids  office  foe  the  following  year  with  ease 
-lis  attempt  to  introduce  three  hundred  knights  Uitn 
he  senate  failed  ;  but  on  die  other  hand,  at  his  pro- 
osul,  the  administration  of  justice  was  taken  from 
iie  senate,  and  transferred  to  the  equestrian  order. 
ITUs  gave  rise  to  a  new  political  power  in  the  Roinsn 
ammiMiweiiltiu  which,  holding  a  station  inlermedi- 
ite  between  die  senate  mid  the  people,  had  a  moat 
powerful  influence  in  its  subsequent  histury.  The 
«nale  now  resorted  lo  a  new,  but  sure,  menus  of 
Jestroying  Cains.  I.ivius  Drusus,  a  tribune  gained 
jver  la  thrir  interests,  had  the  art  to  withdraw  tlie 


them,  and  thus  obtained  a  super- 
ior popiilamy  fur  himself  and  tin-  Semite.  Hence  it 
•esnueil  that  Cuius  did  not  obtain  a  third  tribuiie?hip, 
ud  Opimius,  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  was 
Aosen  to  the  consulate.  A  tumult,  in  which  a 
actor  of  Opiroius  was  killed,  gui e  the  senate  a  pre- 
tence for  empoweriuL'  tlie  consuls  to  Like  strong 
maaares.  A  proposition,  which  Opimius  made  to 
lie  people,  for  tlie  repeal  of  a  law  of  Gracchus  (it 
xuy  reUted  to  n  colony  whirli  he  bad  procured  to  be 
leaved,  but  it  was  used  us  a  lest  of  the  repeal  of 
■U  tlie  laws  which  luui  bet  n  pa,- -\  by  the  liracehi), 
Bcreasecl  the  ferment.  Gracchus  uppeurrd  upon  the 
brum,  and  Raccus  lu<l  In.  IuIIok.ts  armed.  I' poll 
~ '%  Opimius  mad.   an  jitaik  <i I  lie  people  with  n 


■ell  armed  band  nf  disci  plum!  si 
Free  slain,  and  tiruceliiis  him-oil.  alth 
acfrnded  by  some  faithful  friend.,,  fell  a  s 
Mgeofbis  enemy.  The  agrarian  law-  « 
after  repealed;  but  Ibe  reverence  ol  t 
-^,...     ...   -,   ,..,...   -.;..i...|r 

OncciHieAtn  Lbnftaaa  '■>•  --«r  .Hktmt 

Jagutt**— History  „f  die  Unman  In 
the  Beginning  of  the  lu-tnrkiue  .  I,j 
101  the  reisn  of  Augustus, — pruned al  I 
CRACK,  in  the  genera!  acceptation 
la  the  gratuitous  favour  uf  tlie  powerful 
weak.  In  theology,  it  is  the  ,hspositiL 
Cod  communicate,  hi-  I » ■  j i ■  ■  !i t .-,  In  u- 
•aatricted  sense,  the  inclination  anil  .IV 

Before  the  fifth  century,  little  iittent 
•A  Ibe  dogmatic  question  uf  ura.ee  uuil  i 
fcad  morel  v  Ui-n  oMU-inually  hinted  tit 
arfthe  Greek  church.      1'.  ..iH.,i,.  a  ii.,t, 


nrly  31*1 


ugh  In 


u  wits  paid 
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lion  ;  dial,  a.1  he  cannot  even  will  that  wlilrh  k  good, 
every  thing  must  lie  effected  by  the  internal  opern- 
tiou  of  grace  upon  Ibe  heart."  Hence,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  himself,  he  rame  to  the  opinion,  which 
has  since  been  so  much  >lii.cii.sed,  tliat  God,  of  Ids 
owu  free  will,  has  foreordained  some  to  eternal 
felicity,  and  others  to  irrevocable  and  eternal 
misery;  that,  in  consequence  ol  this  decision,  all 
children  that  die  imbapliied,  mill  even  those  among 
the  baptised,  not  unlninod  i.u  eternal  life  before  they 
die,  although  they  have  committed  no  actual  sin,  are 
condemned  without  hO|*  of  deliverance;  but  that 
no  one  on  earth  know*  who.  uf  prelcssed  Christians, 
have  been  elected  or  who  have  Wen  reprobated,  and 
every  one  ought  lo  ;'iv-  hinisell  up  to  the  inscrutable 
will  of  God.  From  this  view  of  Augustine,  und  llie 
construction  put  upon  a  few  passages  of  Scripture, 
originated  the  ect'leiiaslical  iloirma  coneemlitg  pre- 
desliiwtiau)  which,  among  teachers  of  religion  in  tlie 
church,  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  times  of  the 
reformation,  nud  subsequently,  has  lieen  a  subject  of 
wnnn  discussion.  The  majority  of  those  who  called 
themselves  Catholic  or  (Jrthodnx.  coincided  with 
Augil-lille,  nml.  Willi  biui,  [iroiiiiiiiM'iil  the  I'.'hi.sii.u^ 
heretics,  wiUioiit  accuiiircls  ciniiiiuiui;  how  for  his 
opinion  was  founded  on  tin-  STijiiures,  which  be  him- 
self was  unable  to  read  in  the  original.  But  even 
learned  men,  uf  later  limes,  wlin  r-it-i-llcd  him  in  tliU 
respect,  have  been  captivated  by  his  philosophical 
acuteness,  and  bis  (rreat  adroitness  at  interpreting 
passages  so  as  lo  support  bis  opinion,  by  the  force,  of 
his  reasoning,  and  his  overpowering  eloquence. 

We  may,  therefore,  justly  calF  Augustine  the 
leader  of  the.  long  -ucccs-iim  of  Western  theologians, 
who,  by  their  uuj  ielding  perseverance  in  the  Augns- 
tinian  doctrines  com  rruint;  an  luicoinliliopnl  election, 
have  createilos  much  cout'iisiuii  in  aioral  philosophy 
as  dissension  in  tlie  clturch.  Many,  however, 
especially  the  French  theologian s.  perceiveil  that 
Augustine  Itad  gone  loo  far,  and  followed  lite  ex- 
ample of  the.  ehlKit  Ciissiamis  of  Marseilles,  who,  in 
u  book  written  about  the  year  l;i|,  had  adopted  Ft 
middle  course,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  liberations  of 
grace  and  free  will  in  man's  renovation,  by  u  milder 
and  more  scriptural  mode,  lie  con,idereil  ibe  pre- 
des  liri  til  ion  of  God,  in  respect  to  man's  salvation,  as 
a  conditional  one,  resting  upon  las  own  conduct. 
His  followers  were  named  »™,i  or  half-I'rhgian,, 
thoufjb  the  Ciitlioln1  church  did  not  in diuteiy  de- 
clare tliem  heretics  as  this  church  left  the  doctrine 
uf  prcdcstinaliuii  in  Ibe  main  undetermined. 

Subsequently,  the  -.inpuhr  ~j'cctacle  of  a  gradual 
change  of  sides  was  t-xliihitefl.  On  account  of  the 
iiuTCiisini;  isinirtinn'  of  the  clrrsy,  the  doctrines  of 
Augustine,  c ■crhiiii;  an  line liiioual  and  particu- 
lar election,  fell  into  uhlivinn.  taiiwitlisuuidiug  ibe 
reverence  paid  thai  saint  ■  and  therefore  it  was  not 
difficult  for  the  scholj-i.ic  iln-nl.iey  of  llie  middle aj;es 
so  Ui  pervert  hint,  that  he  -lion  Id  appear  easily  recon- 
ciled to  the  1'elagiaos     As  early  as  h-18,  (lottesclialk, 

a  fugitive  monk  of  lolda,  was  jirui ced  a  heretic 

by  the  synod  hi  .Menu,  on  account  of  bis  adherence 
to  the  A ucii-liiiitui  it.i-iiia  ami  <  oinlemned  lo  prison 
for  life.  At  the  deputation  whieli  die  (alhnlic  doc- 
tor l-'jkios  held  with  .Mail in  l.ulber'-  friend  Knri-tad: . 
ill  131!),  at  Leipsie.  the  latter  defended  the  opinion 
ol  \ugtisthie  ceiicernin-  divine  a nice,  while  Eekius 
■MHll  to  him  ibe  views  of  saint  Thomas  Aquinas, 
winch,  at  Ihe  least,  must  be  called  irrai-I'elagiaii. 
Ibe  Lutherans,  in  the  menu  lime,  approximated  to 
the  Catholics  with  respect  lo  this  doctrine;  while 
Calvin  and  Ben.  and  the  e.ront  body  of  Calvinists, 
returned  lo  the  fuin  Li  mental  principles  of  Augustine, 
and  made  an  unconditional  di%  ine  predestination  fur 
the  salvation  of  some  men,  und  the  damnation  ul 
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others,  an  easential  part  of  the  creed  uf  ilir  reformed 
limrch.  Tin-  evangelical  Lutheran,  on  the  other 
land,  lit  their  Form  of  concord,  admitted  that  God 
had  ordained  all  men  to  eternal  felicity,  but  knew 
beforehand  who  would  render  themselves  unworthy 
irf  it,  anil,  ciinsrfiucntly  tint  election  concerned  unly 
rrally  (rood  men,  and  would  be  the  cause  uf  their 
salvation. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  lioweier,  the  Catholic*  Ind  not 
come  to  an  agreement  concerning  tills  dogma.  Thin 
appears  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Jesuits,  the.  latter  of  whom,  on  account <if  their  mode- 
rate view*  of  the  doctrine  of  election  and  the  power 
of  free  will,  were  charged  bj  the  former  with  Pela- 
pianism.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Jesuit  Lewis  Molina,  in  1588,  from  whom  tin-  Mo- 
linistic  disputes  in  the  Netherlands  received  their 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  also,  two  new  parties, 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  dispute  concerning  tlie 
doctrine  of  predestination,  sprang  up  in  the  Nether- 
lands, namely,  the  Arminiaiu  (q.  v.).  or  Remon- 
strants among  the  Protestants,  and  tlie  .Tansenists 
oinolig  tile  Catholics.  The  former  field  to  a  univer- 
sal and  conditional  divine  predestination  fur  the  •al- 
vation of  all  men,  in  opposition  to  the  strict  Calvinistic 
party,  from  whom,  in  1610,  they  formally  tepanited 
themselves.  The  Utter,  in  consequence  of  (lie  re- 
vival of  the  AugiKtiirian  system  of  doctrines  by 
bishop  .Tnnsen  (who  died  in  1638),  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Catholic  church,  which  was  then  under  tlie  influ- 
ence of  niodemte  Jesuits,  adopted  tlte  idea  of  a  two- 
fold lunl  absolute  divine  predestination  for  the  salva- 
tion and  damnation  of  men.  from  that  time  the 
members  of  the  christian  church  liuve  continued  to 
differ  upon  tills  subject. 

GRACE,  luV*  Oft  three  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  time  uf  payment  of  a  bill,  within  which 
the  creditor  must  protest,  if  payment  is  not  obtained, 
in  order  to  entitle  Jiim  to  recover  the  amount  by  legal 
proceedinga  against  tin  drawer,  accepter,  and  in- 
dorsrr — one.  or  nil. 

GRACES  (Uralitr  and  Cam-ires) ;  the  E-oddesse* 
uf  gmi'p,  from  wlnnn,  according  to  Pindar,  comes 
"- '  mil  agreenble.  through  whom 
>«  and  glorious.  According  to 
llesiwl,  and  most  purls  and  inythologista,  Jupiter 
was  their  father.  Ilesiod  calls  their  ntotller  Kury- 
nome  ;  and  most  of  tlie  ancients  agree  with  him  in 
this  point.  1  he  l-aceihrmoiiisnit  and  Athenians,  at 
Erst,  knew  of  but  two  Graces,  whom  the  former 
called  Fhai»„«  (the  brilliant)  and  KIHt  (the 
glorious* ;  die  latter,  Hegrmmte  (the  leader)  and 
Juxo  (the  jirnpitkius).  King  Eteocles  introduced 
the  worship  of  tliree  (iraces  among  the  Orcuomen- 
jans,  and  llesiod  given  them  the  names  of  Aflmim 
(brilliancy),  Thalia  (tlie  blooming)  and  Euminujme 
(mirth).  Homer  mentions  them,  in  the  Iliad,  at 
handmaids  of  Juno,  but  in  the  Odyssey,  as  those  a 
Venus,  win  is  attended  by  them  in  the  bath,  fcc. 
He  conceived  them  as  forming  a  numerous  troop  of 
goddesses,  whose  office  it  waa  to  render  liappy  the 
dap  of  the  immortals.  According  to  Hesiod,  they 
were  an  emblem  of  the  disposition  to  please,  and 
render  social  intercourse  agreeable,  by  gayety  al 
politeness.  Later  poets  considered  them  as  allegori- 
cal images.  Hut  the  Graces  always  appear  as  at- 
tendant, never  as  ruling  deities.  Tbey  do  not  conquer 
hearts,  but  Venus  conquers  them  through  the  Graces 
they  do  not  aduni  tlieunelses,  but  they  adorn  Venus. 
Tiiey  not  only  improve  corporeal  charms,  they  have 
an  influence,  also,  upon  music,  eloquence,  poetry, 
and  other  arts;  and  the  execution  uf  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  gratitude  r  likewise  superintended  by 
theiu.     Ill  the  earliest  times,  the  (iraces  wererepre- 


ii  become-!  wi* 


them  clothed. 

in  the  temple  of  Kin.  One  of  thess  ■ 
rose,  anotlier  a  branch  of  myrtle  (sysabnsaf  hi 
and  love),  the  third  a  die  (Ihe  ayaabul  al  sf* 
youth).  In  later  time*,  they  were.  refresaasMd  si 
They  had  many  temples  la  Cress*,  pafthj  «»<> 


the  German  comedy,  or  the  EaarUsh  JsW*f  .aalsw 
This  character  ocean  under  Iflhiuss  aasssa,  bfll 
species  of  the  Mriss  tnaaaak,  hsB  sjasMsssy 
' «ssss  *  susnjeasaass} 


trlgac  (rssssfiss  aV  sassst  asanas, 
■r  resembles  the  ■  ■TTfi    ifsta 

St  whnas  MM  daw*-  si-  skats. 


elder  a 


trait* — his  loquacity  and  ruwnraVv- 
him.  His  pattern  »  rather  tu  be  fenj 
uf  Puuitus,  or  hi  llw  Duvua,  ■»  ottss 
slaves,  in  Terence  The  *p*aaas  a 
secondary  traits c-  <  h  ,i,fin  w  grant 


at  others,  ijriin,  riili  ul  i—rj  i 
es,a  second  rnom  <f  isriisa 


cipally  employee  at  snerry  lawasjsa 
motives  that  actiute  their  ■nasts*.  * 
do  in  a  moat  ajnrtvable  .»J  •my  asay.     Hi 
-'  *  ugason  Morale,  y  "  1  sisa      [isisjltj  11  | 
viable  tor  happy  ttmaea    «f  sr*L— > 


GK.£CIA  MA< 

UR^Vll'S,  or  CR-KFE,  Jmi  Ci 

causscal  scholar,  Km  at  NainaW*.  ■ 
1S3S.    Socfa  wms  hei  ardour  fur  «awy,  Hi 

school,  be  aometini'-<  pa-nl  uw  rmorr  an 
night  in  reading    the  *urfca  <d  Hns 
He  then  went  to  tlie  unlrtrHiy  of  l.sUnas. 
wards  to  Asastenbuu.     At  the  ag>  at 
he  waa  appointed  prvsaaasi  ai  I  Hun— 
queotly  Succeeds. )  John  fmsrir  leewns 
venter.     Thenca  ha  at)  <m 
Ltrecht,  to  be™ 

Britain'  WUuaan 


GRAHAM— GRAINGER. 


,  in  null  *  manner  (list  they  untie,  and 
jit  of  (lie  kind  belonging  to  the  tree  from 
By  this  practice,  parti. 


be  Krafts,  though  they  receive  their 
inn  the  slocks,  always  produce  fruit  of  tile 
M  the  tree  from  which  they  were  taken, 
ss,  probably  from  the  alatudaHt  supply  of 
it  afforded  to  tile  graft,  bus  the  advantage 
<g    the  period   of  its   bearing.     On  this 


ami  flower  kind.  It  alsoaffords  [lie  means 
different  varieties  of  the  same  kind  or 
lower-  on  one  stock. 

tM,  Gtoaoti,  a  celebrated  clock  and  watch 
I  one  of  (lie  most  accurate  artists  of  his 
wilt  Kirklinton,  in  Cumberland,  in  1675. 
ceived  into  tile  family  of  the  celebrated 
h>l  became  the  inventor  of  several  oslro- 
ttrumenla,  which  much  advanced  the  pre- 
tence. He  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
i  constructed  the  (Treat  mural  arch  in  the 
r  at  Greenwich.  He  also  composed  the 
etary  system  within  the  compass  of  a  small 
jau  which  model  all  succeeding  orreries 
formed.  Several  of  his  pupers  are  in  the 
al  Transactions.  He  died  in  1751. 
IM,  James.  See  Moalrote.  marquis  of. 
LM,Jj«es,  the  aut  hor  of  "The  Sabbath," 
Is  of  Scotland."  nod  other  poems,  was  horn 
r.on  tlie  Wd  April,  1763.  Alter  passing 
regular  academical  course  of  education  at 
icy  of  his  native  city,  lie  was  removed  to 
|  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law,  and,  in 
i«  admitted  a  member  of  the  society  of 

the  Signet.     As  his  lather  stood 


■l-.-pilpr 
in  Lit  an- 


.i  return  to  his  native  lund,  he  lias  Burl)  expressed 
i  the  following  lines : — 

It-hw  pleuunt  came  Illy  nulilDr,  "ilvfir  Twrrrt, 


Mr  Graham's  poetry  is  chiefly  of  a  meditative  and 
religious  c.nst,  but  mtiniuted,  flowery,  and  descriptive. 
His  character  wa*  marked  li;  ,/reul.  gentleness  of 
disposition  and  simplieiiy.  ami  bis  personal  appear- 
ance Was  strikingly  Itundsome.  He  inherited  from 
his  family  strong  Whig  principles,  which  lie  enter- 
tained to  ihe  last ;  and,  inconneKion  with  this  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  in  I S32,  liis  venerable  brother,  Mi- 
Graham  of  Whitchdl .  wlii  i  hud  ah'.ays  liern  iorenioil 
in  the  cause  of  tlie  people,  was  elected  Lord  Prnvoil 
of  Glasgow,  beine.  tjii- first  Lard  IWoet  of  tliut  city 
under  the  Scots  Hur«h  Ki ■tlirm  Bill— a  bill  whi,  h 
gave  Hie  ciliiens  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their 
magistracy. 

GRAIN;  the  name  of  a  small  weight,  the  twenti- 
eth part  of  a  scruple  in  apothecaries'  weight,  and  tlie 
twenty -Ion  nil  of  u  pennyweight  troy. 

GRAIN  includes  all  those  kinds  of  gross  which 
hear  a  straw,  ami  which  are  cultivated  on  account  of 
their  seeds  for  the  production  of  meal  or  flour.  The 
word  caert,  or  its  equn  uient  in  other  languages,  is  fre- 
quently applied  exclusively  to  that  kind  of  grain 
"'* ""  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  coun- 


try :  tints,  in  a  great  part  of  Germany,  ii 
Trance,  it  is  wheat ;  in  tile  Low  Countries, il  is  spelt 
(a  sort  of  wheal];  mid  in  Nnrth  America,  it  is  maiic 
Tlint  lite  different  kinds  of  grain  grow  wild  in  some 
countries,  is  well  known,  as,  for  example,  barley  and 
oats  in  Germany  ;  but  they  have  not  the  perfection 
of  our  cultivated  grains.  These  all  M  to  be  na- 
tives of  warmer  climates  in  Asm,  Africa,  America 
(South),  mill  to  he  annual  plants,  Iw-euining  hyberttat- 


-itllice,  in  northern  climates,  for  their  development, 
lit  rumuioii  with  must  grasses .  they  farm  their  stalks 
■  ■r  stems  upon  the  lower  joints  of  the  root.  Their 
fascicular  roots  spread  themselves  out  chiefly  ujkiii 
tile  surface  of  the  uiuiiinl.  w  liieli  tht-y  almost  cover 
with  their  thick  well,  while  a  smaller  part  penetrates 
deeper,  when  the  j  find  lao-euess  of  soil  Dud  nourish- 
ment to  attract  them.  All  kinds  of  grain  contain 
nutritious  panicles  of  a  similar  character,  although 
they  vary,  both  in  their  qiiimtiiy  anil  in  their  mixture, 
in  various  grains.  These  elements  ure. —  1.  gluten 
(q.  v.),  which  affords  the  strongest  nourishment  fur 
tile  animal  body  ;  "-'.  fecula  or  starch  (q.  v.),  whirl) 


e  digestible  ; 


the  rltapelry  of  St  Margaret.  Durham. 
Eloquence  as  a  preacher  quickly  collected 
greeation.  and  after  having  ollir'ialnl  there 


seek  his  name  a.r.  II,.  then  |.  re,  | 
li  In-  wile  riil  pla-gnw.  lint  had  urln  .in. 
days,  when  he  expired,  ril  the  residents: 
brother,  Mr  Hobttrt  Graham  of  IV  hiLei 
th  of  September.  INI  1.  leaving  two  s 
rhUa\ 


''I"! 


...-Imp 


l  digestible,  aromatic  substance  ;  Q  inoisture,  which 
s  predominant  even  in  die  dry  est  grain,  and  in- 
.■r-ii-e,  the  wi-iijhl  of  ilie  mas-,  although  it  lessens 
the  specific  grav  it;  ;  it  affords  no  nourishmeiii.  has- 
tens the  deciimpo-iii f  all  kinds  of  grain,  if  they 

ire  nut  kept  verydry.  and  serves,  after  planting,  to 
■ti  urn  late  the  first  motions  of  tlie  genu. 

GRAIXGER,  Janes,  a  physician  and  poet  of  the 
last  century,  was  Imrn  at  lliiuse,  in  Herwickshire,  in 
I7;M.      His  father  placed  him  as  a  pupil  with  a  sur- 

Eeou  ut  Edinburgh,  "here  lie  attended  tile  medical 
■ctures  at  the  iiiiivei-siiy.  Having  finished  his  stu- 
dies, he  entered  the  army  as  a  regimental  surgeon. 
■iial.,. m„  .u  (,,. riii.ij.' i  Mli:  Ji  j  aiiu  iviudilietM.1: 
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Ihe  degree  of  M.  D,,  and  settled  in  the  metropolis. 
An  Ode  to  Solitude  procured  him  NfalasaM  ■  il" 
literary  world.     In  176U.  he  published  a  translation 
of  the  Kirgies  of  Tibullus.     He  then  wtati  tr  " 
Wh(  Indies,  with  a  young  gentleman  lo  wboi 
had  become  tutor,  mid,  on  hii  arrival  ul  llas»rterre, 
til  the  island  of  St  t'hrisloplier,  married  die  daughter 
of  the  governor.     He  engaged  in  me!. 
that  place,  and  was  very  successful      I  lis  Hhh  ataa 
devoted  U>  poetry  ;  and  he  produced  a  didactic  poet 
In  blank  verse,  entitled  the  Sugar  Cone,  nnd  Brji 
and  Pereene,  a  ballad.     1'he  former  be  published 
1764,  during  a  visit  to  Britain.      Hi-  M  RMad 
to  Basseterre,  where  be  died  of  an  epidemic  fever, 
1767. 

GRAMMAR.    Srr.  Laagaaff. 

GRAMME]  the I  of  weight  in  France,  which 

has  taken  die  place  of  the  rrw;  equal  lnl5*34  grain! 
Troj  ;  4a3,511  grammes,  making  OM  pound  avoirdu 
poU.  All  weights  arc  formed  from  it  by  multiplication 
or  division:  Ji»r  instance,  the  decagramme,  a  weight 
of  10  gramme*,  which  if  equal  to  6  drams,  10-14 
grain*  ;  the  htrlvirnimmr.  a  weight  of  100  gramme* 
(3  0*.  4  dr.  8gr.|;  the  k.tugramme.  n  wmgtn  oflOOU 
gramme*  (about  S  Ibi.  S  oa.(  ;  the  Hivrmgramme,  a 
weight  of  10,000  gramme*  (about  *o  Ids.  U  o»).  The 
decigramme  is  a  truth  of  a  gramme,  or  one  grain  and 
fifty-four  hundredths;  die  emltgramme  is  one  liun- 
bmlth'of  ■  gramma,  or  -lol  of  n  grain  ;  tiie  milk* 
gramme  Is  a  thousandth  part  of  n  gramme,  or  OtaJ 
of  a  grain :  It  supplies  the  place  of  the  enrol. 

(.11  l  MMONT,  PmuaaaT,  count  of;  son  of  An- 
loony,  duke  of  Granunont.  He  served  under  the 
prince  of  Conde  and  Turennc,  but,  having  rashly  paid 
his  addresses  to  a  lady  who  was  a  well-known  favour- 
ite of  Louis  XIV.,  hewasobliged  to  quit  France,  aud 

nt  lo  ring  land  t*B  nan  aft*  UM  restoration.  He 

i  highly  distinguished  by  Charles  It.,  possessing, 
with  n  great  turn  for  gallantry,  much  wit.  humour, 

etrness.  and  good  nature.  He  seems  to  hare  been 
rbted  fur  his  support  chiefly  to  his  profits  at  play, 
at  which  he  was  very  successful.  Me  married  Mais 
Eliiobeth  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Hamil- 
ton, and  died  in  1707.  His  celebrated  Memoirs  were 
written  by  bis  brother-in-law.  Anthony,  generally 
called  count  Hamilton,  who  followed  the  f'ltlW  of 
James  I!.,  nnd  jilii-rwunli  entered  the  French  service. 
Bud  died  in  17*0. 

GRAMPIAN  MOUNTAINS;  a  chain  of  mono, 
tain*  fa  Scotland,  which,  stretching  like  a  mighty 
wall  along  the  southern  front  of  the.  llii/.hlu|jds.  ev- 
lands  across  the  island,  from  die  district  of  I'ownl. 
In  tlie  shire  of  Argjlq,  on  dm  Atlantic,  to  Aberdeen- 
shire,  on  the  German  ocean ;  and  then.  fajAtjg  MM, 
liter  ridge  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  extends  to 
tlie  County  of  Moray,  and  Uie  borders  of  Inverness. 
'Ilieir  general  height  is  from  1100  lo  3500  feet  above 
Ihe  level  uf  the  tea  ;  and  several  peaks  rise  cotislder- 
i!>l.  Iiiyln-r.  The  li-'i-hi  of  ileulomond,  In  Humlatr- 
lonshire,  U  3SW ;  of  Ben  I. oh,  300!) ;  Hen  Man, 
WSj  Ben  l.nwers.  tlie  chief  Mimmit,  4016 ;  She- 
chsllion.  3i(j.|  |  and  Ben  Voirlich,  3300, 

GRANADA  ;  an  extensive  maritime  emnBM,  in 
tlie  south  of  Spain,  nearly  rfl0  mile*  in  length,  nnd 
varying  from  forty  [o  seventy  in  breadth.  lt»  length  is 
nearly  from  K.  lo  W  .linvimtnii  theS.  the  Mnlitrrra- 
uean.  on  the  N.  a  part  of  Andalusia  j  its  south-west 
eitremily  approaches  Gibrnllar.  Among  th*  moun- 
tains, a  calcsrious  soil,  in  many  places  unproductive, 
iv  prevalent ;  but  the  vnllrys  contain  a  rich  and  aar- 
Hie  mould.      The  Vii-a  (orchard)  de  Granada,  where 

tlie  capital  I*  «tm I    is  one  ..I  the  richest  and  most 

'telle.  hU'ul  ii^b]  in  the  world.      111.-.  f  ■■: 

■  ii:'il>    (a  llir  copious  uri-iiiiK  Unit  flow    fnan  Ihe 

' Ufai   in   sumtiirr,  on  Hi.-  melting  of  the  »D0W. 


Vines  are  cuitivalad  «■ 


GRANADA  ;  act 
Spain,  awl  capital  of  thvpnritnraul 
(itiutiwi  is  highly  nnunr.      IV  I 
the  approaching  traveikrr  thr  fbna 
its  streets  rising  ahm  ■  mi  atawsr.  will 
turret* and  gil.frd  cupulas,  ta*  nhili  a 
Alluunln.  or  palace  of  mm  aaaarat  M    _  _ 
nnd,  in  the  back  ground,  liar  Sim  At  %•> 

Eniuleur  dnanpnus  ;  tfasttSMBNMMH 
r>.w  and  Irregular;  th.  lulMhaai  slaasalT  vMM 
of  ilrrny.  arid  a»  usfrikw  u>  thaw  ■/  mm, 
[uwnsin  Spain.      "" 


.Mini,  mm  nipwi  uuoa»  uie  wmiav  ■■  g 
extent,  Granada  ii  newly  aa  rraal  a>  ia  tar 
its  pnnperity.  Thr  eai^edral  ■  a*  wssap 
sphatdid  building  ■  the  «riJiLuaa»|iV  Jsnaa* 
eiterr-ivr  ami  elegant ;  Istrwaai  the  aaaaaa 
pied  by  the  captain-genera!  of  ihtr  ffaitaU 


and  saltprlie. 

PopulMioa,  90,000  j    I1T3  Biln  i_  9 

Malaga  ;  Ion.  3"  Iff  tj  ki.  JT*  UTJ1 

QBAN   MH-        &M    f.VnBM>. 

GRAND  Bank  Of  S*l  {• 

Tin.  noted  fivkiug  bank  rUruk*  m 
is  aluKrtl  of  a  triangular  statf*.  " 
island  on  Uie  wed,  there  al  a  ara 

water.     About  »XO  uaall  vwaati 
to  Great  Briuin  and  A 
in  tlie  cod  .fishery  a 

In  tlie  k 
that  of  Arragon,  there  was  a   ti 
among   the   nubln  of  thw  ooaaal  _ 
parti;  lo  thr  lugUf.  and  partly  Mt'd 
tj.      Ihe  e«w  Atwam  (lit.  —  "- 
thr  fonuer  ;  the  knights  (r 
(h,dalgat)  the    btlrr.      Thw   a 
esUhlivhn«H  *4  Uie  new  Ct 
linindnlaiulrnlargedainMla]  .      . 
ihe  Mi- «.,  j  np--uie.l  an  imii  ilioa  t 

Uie  ilewxiafaM  a/  Mm   a 

irktarmed  aasoca 
of  their  country.     Tnase   i 
Thry  limited  ihe  pawrrof  t      ... 
him,  a*  his  ruunaellon,  by  bM 
priority  of  claim  lo  the  highnc  oi 
early  ns  the  thifttrr"-    - 
legally  recninii«-il   i 
families,  which  had  gamed  bar  n 

5  their  opolenM  and  loaf  paaaa 
their  princes ;  and  trran  lla 
about  tlintagr,  In  the.i.le  U  laarv  I* 
which  ■  II  i   i   "    rrtafilianailalHi 
ille.     lliiv  pt.-tu-tioo  IsawaajnaJoi 
niruihrn  of  Jar  higbrr  nutallly.  ■ 
oihiI  In  thii  olaaa  who  «r  " "   " 
Bfa  mm  "•  r- 


.bilHy.''  Toe 
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relatives  oFllie  royal  house,  and  partly  (if  such  mem- 
bn  of  the  Irish  feudal  nobility,  distinguished  for 
Jirir  wealth,  as  had,  l>y  the  grout  of  a  bnnncr,  re- 
reived  from  the  king  the  right  to  enlist  soldiers. 
jnder  Uieir  own  colours,  and  had  thus  iicijui i-olI  pre- 
ledence  of  the  other  niw  hmuhm,  wiiidi  distinction 
Tpularly  descended  to  their  posterity.  As  r«™« 
IwArei,  llicy  fiaitook  of  all  trie  privileges  of  the 
■igh  nobility  :  a-  such,  lint  [">— essed  certain  feudal 
mares  (called  raga! ftefi  nr  Inrdxhipi),  in  considera- 
fcw  of  which  tiny  vi'irc  hound  t<>  serve-  the  king  with 
>  proportionate  number  of  lances  (each  of  which 
sniisted  of  a  horseman  with  four  or  five  armed  at- 
rodants):  these  fief'  they  could  he  deprived  of  only 
D  certain  cases  determined  by  law.  They  were  free 
ron  taxes,  on  account  el'  'erring  the  king  with  [heir 
snjperty  and  persons  in  war.  They  could  not  be 
objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civil  or  criminal 
udges,  williaut  the  special  commission  of  the  king. 
toi-j  might.  at  any  time,  during  the  anarchy  of  the 
Diddle  ages,  leave  the  kingdom,  together  with  their 
nasals,  without  hinderance,  and  witlidraw  thrm- 
■rltcs  from  tlie  laws  and  feudal  service,  of  their 
Wintry,  and  join  another  prince,  even  ntraiust  their 
inner  sovereign,  "iilniiu  l-eiiig  ti7Tt>i.le.rp*l  traitors 
jo  thai  account,  llestde-  these  general  prcroga lives 
jfthe  higher  nobility. and  tin-  priority  of  claim  to  the 
ligltesl  offices  of  state,  the  grandees  possessed  some 
i-ecuiiar  distinct  ions,  such,  in  particular,  was  the 
■ieht  of  covering  tile  head  in  the  presence  of  Uie 
ting,  with  his  permission,  on  all  public  occasions— 
■undent  privilege  among  tlie  Spun  bids,  which  hod 
*»  urigui  iu  Uie  spirit  of  a  limited  feudal  monarchy  ; 
Sfc.  however,  was  conceded  also  I"  Ihe  (so  called) 
Vufej  (titled  personuges,  vis.,  iltikes  and  counts). 
Ihe  king  called  each  of  them  "my  cousin"  {mi  pri- 
■e\  while  be  addressed  the  other  members  of  the 
■righ  nobility  only  as  "my  kinsman  "  (mi  parienle). 
In  the  cortes,  they  sat  immediately  after  the  prelates, 
letter  the  tituh*.  They  had  free  entrance  into  the 
aalnce  and  apartments  of  ihe  king,  and,  on  festival 


ili.i. .-mil  cent 


io»  of  the  L'Omiu-i...      1 

OKI  ll.ld  IJSPil  111  tile  rt"  p 
•uUtH'il  by  ihe  mine  i  I  _ 
i  particular  order  of  m: 
*hich  cmisi-ird  mostly  in 
lion.  Tints  he  avoided  ri 
by  the  feudal  nobility  in 
I'liu  bad  been  begun  toil 


w  ing  die  power  possessed 


■■wit  with  their  beads  covrreil :  iliese  were 
<tps  of  the  second  class.      Miller"  npt\n  did  n> 


reive  the  king's  command  to  be  covered  until  after 
he  had  answered  them  :  these  were  grandees  of  tlie 
third  class.  Latterly,  it  i-.  true,  these  distinctions  of 
rank  became  antiquated ;  hut  lliere  were  stilt  three 
classes  of  grandees,  although  without  any  essential 
differences.  They  all  enjoyed,  up  to  the  time  of  Ihe 
last  revolution,  lw-=iries  the  alime  mentioned  privile- 
ges, that  of  being  called  erivllmetf,  and  that  of  hav- 
ing a  siamp  given  witli  the  (out,  when  (hey  entered 
tin'  royal  |-;lI:hi-  iliniugh  the  hall  of  lh-  gourds,  by 
way  of  notice  lu  ihe  s.  ntinel  to  present  arms  to  them. 
They  hail  no  other  murk-  oi'ili-tiucliun  from  the  rest 
of  tlie  high  nobility.  They  ilid  nut  constitute  a  par- 
ticular society,  as  did  formerly  the  dukes  and  peers 
in  France;  and  no  high  unices  were  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  them,  except,  perhaps,  the  mastership 
uf  the  horse,  the  hn.l-.l.arnl-  i  Uni-liip.  and  the  cap- 
taincy of  tlie  halberdier  guard,  might  he  so  consider- 
ed. In  truth,  die  royal  will  was  not  subjected  to  any 
limits  in  tlie  noniiiifitiim  even  Li.  these  conrtoiF.reB. 

GRANITE  is  considered  as  the  foundation  rock  of 
the  globe,  or  Unit  upon  which  all  secomlnry  rocks 
repose.  From  it-  great,  relative  ileplli,  it  it  nut  often 
met  with,  except  in  Alpine  situations,  where  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  uf  having  broken  through  tin- 
more  superficial  strain  uf  the  earth,  the  beds  of  other 
rocks  In  the  vicinity  rising  towards  it  at  increasing 
angles  of  elevation  as  1 1n  y  approach  it.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  minerals,  vie.,  quarts,  feldspar,  and 
mica,  which  are  more  or  less  perfectly  crystallized 
ami  closely  united  together.  They  vary  eunsiderably 
in  the  relative  proportion-  in  which  they  exist,  in  the 
granites  of  different  localities,  as  also  in  the  site  ■  if 
the  grains  ;  but  feldspar  is  usually  the  pi 
ingredient,  limnite  lias  been  divided  h 
subspecies,  or  varieties;  of  these,  tile  following  are 
the  most  important :  Common  gnaitt,  in  whleii  tile 
three  ordinary  constituents  above  mentioned  occur 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  ;  the  feldspar  may  be 
white,  red  or  gray.  PorphyriHc  granite,  in  which 
large  crystals  of  feldspar  are  disseminated  through  a 
common  granite,  whose  ingredient-  tire  fine-grained. 
timphie  granite,  which  ennsir-.ts  t  feldspar  in  broad 
lamina*,  penetrated,  pci'pciiihcala]  ly  with  long,  im- 
p  r&i  I  i  rystab  of  quart*  whose  Iran-verse  angular 
sections  bear  some  resemblance  lo  certain  letters, 
e-j-rcially  to  thu-e  uf  I  Iriciital  hi  i  m  wipes.  Siniite  or 
ifnit-r  Eran,lt,m  which  honiblende,  eilher  wholly 
or  in  part,  -nppli,-.  die  place  of  u.ii-n.  Tnlrky  or 
cklaritir  iram'tr  (the  pmiogiiir  of  ihe  French),  in 
which  tab-  or  i  bli.nte  rakes  the  place  of  tlie  mica. 
r'rl.ltpnli.»-  erniiiti  ('he  irhite-attine  of  Werner,  ami 
the  itnir  ut  th.    trench),  in  which  feldspar  is  (hn 

t inutile  i-i-ur-  in  masses  of  vast  thickness,  which 

an mummy  .In  i.led.  by  fissure-,  into  blocks  that 

approach  to  rhnuiboiihil  or  tolerably  regular  polylled- 

ral  forms.      In  some  instance-,  liowever,  it  nffecLs  a 

laminated  structure,  owing  to  the  ]irepoaderauee  of 

mica,  and  its  arrangement  in   layers.      When  this  is 

the  ease,  it  passes  into  the  rock  called  gneili.  (q.  v.) 

The  aspect  of  granitic  moaiilaiu-  ise\ir"inely  diver*., 

depending,  in  pari,  upon  ihe  nature  of  its  stratiSen- 

tion,  and  the  degn-c  of  ilinimi-gnitiiui  it  has  nndcr- 

u     gone.      Where   tile   beds   are    nearly    boriiontal,  or 

l.     where  the  inmate,  lisuu  Ihe  preponderance  of  feltl- 

h- '  -par.   i-  soli    ;m  1    ilisintegratiug,    the    summits  are 

■e     roiind.il  and  !iea\).      Where  bard  and  soft  granite 

b{  are    ml.  milled,  ta    the   same    mountain,  the    softer 

'e    gruiiie  i- 1 1 r—i  i  egrated.  and  fills  away,  leaving  Ihe 

i-     1 1 :  i  ■  I-  l  blocks  ai.i I  iiiu—c-  piled  iii  cmita-iou  iipuu  each 

is  |  other,  like  an  inunust  mass  „1  luius.      Where  it  is 

l-  j  h'inl.  and  ihe  beds  are  nearly  ventral,  it  forms  lofty 

e- 1  pyramidal    peaks  or  aiguilles,  like  the  Aiguille  ik 
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Due  and  others,  in  the   iirighbourhoud  of  Mont 
Blunc. 

Granite  forms  some  of  the  most  lofty  of  tlie  moun- 
tain cliaius  of  the  eastern  continent.  In  Euro|ie,  the 
central  part  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges  is  of 
tins  rock,  as  in  Scnmlinavia,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  In  Asia,  granite 
forms  a  ixMisidernble  part  of  the  l-raluin  and  Altaic 
ranges  of  mountains ;  and  it  appears,  hLmj,  to  eom- 
I>om*  the  principal  mountains  Uiat  have  Ikjcii  exani'ui- 
ed  in  Africa  ;  wliereas,  in  the  western  hemisphere,  it 
has  never  been  observed  rising  to  such  great  eleva- 
tions, or  composing  such  extensive  chains.  It  is 
nevertheless,  very  abundantly  distributed  over  the 
northern  parts  of  the  American  continent,  as  in  La- 
brador, the  Cauadas,  and  the  New  England  states. 
In  New  Hampshire,  it  is  the  predominating  rock  of  the 
White  mountains,  in  which  it  attains  the  elevation  of 
more  than  (3000  feet.  In  the  Andes,  it  lias  been 
observed  at  the  height  of  11,000,  but  is  here  gen- 
erally covered  by  an  immense  mass  of  matter,  eject- 
ed by  ancient  and  recent  eruptions. 

Granite  very  frequently  forms  veins,  shooting  up 
into  the  superincumbent  rocks,  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  has  existed  below  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the 
heat  of  which  has  softened  and  parted  the  upper 
rocks,  ami  forced  up  the  granite,  in  a  melted  state, 
into  these  fissures.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  very 
frequent  iu  New  Kuglund,  where  the  stmt  a  of  mica- 
slate,  and  of  piicis*.  arc  parted  by  perpendicular 
dikes  or  veins  of  granite,  which  sometimes  an*  seen 
shooting  up  mr  above  the  intersected  rocks,  the  strata 
of  which,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  veins,  arc 
bent  upwards,  proving,  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, tliat  these  masses  of  granite  have  been  protrud- 
ed from  below,  and  not  infiltrated  from  above,  as  was 
once  imagined. 

Granite  abounds  in  crystallized  earthy  minerals ; 
and  these  occur  tor  the  most  part,  iu  those  masses  of 
it  existing  in  veins.  Of  these  minerals,  beryl,  gar- 
net and  tourmaline  are  the  most  abundant.  It  is  not 
rich  in  metallic  ores,  though  it  contains  the  princi- 
pal mines  of  tin,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  copper, 
iron,  tungsten,  bismuth,  silver,  columbium  and  mo- 
lybdenum. 

Granite  supplies  durable  materials  for  architec- 
ture, and  for  decoration.  It  varies  much  in  hard- 
ness, as  well  as  in  colour ;  accordingly,  there  is  room 
for  much  care  and  taste  in  its  selection.  The  Orien- 
tal basalt,  foiuid  in  rolled  masses,  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  and  of  which  the  Egyptians  made  their  statues 
is  a  true  granite,  its  black  colour  being  caused  by 
the  presence  of  hornblende  and  the  black  shade  of 
the  mica.  The  original  statue  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  placed  in  the  temple  of  peace,  at  Rome,  was 
made  from  this  granite.  The  Oriental  red  granite* 
which  is  chiefly  found  in  Kgypt,  is  composed  of  large 
grains,  or  imj>erfectly  formed  crystals,  of  flesh-col- 
oured feldspar,  of  transparent  quarts  and  of  black 
hornblende.  Like  tlie  Oriental  basalt,  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a  fine  polish.  Of  the  remarkable  monuments 
of  antiquity  constructed  of  this  beautiful  granite, 
Pompey's  pillar  and  the  two  famous  obelisks  at  Alex- 
andria, called  Cleopatra*  Needles,  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. The  former  of  these  is  eighty-eight  feet  in 
height,  and  nine  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base ;  it  is 
formed  of  but  three  pieces.  In  modern  times,  bow- 
ever,  granite  is  less  employed  in  architecture  than 
formerly;  the  softer  and  more  easily  quarried  rocks 
are  preferred. 

GRANT,  in  law;  a  gift  in  writing  nf«uch  a  thing 
as  cannot  he  |*assed  or  conveyed  by  word  only,  as  a 
grant  is  tlie  regular  method,  by  the  common  law,  of 
transferring  the  property  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments, or  4urh  thin -s  whereof  no  actual  delivery  of 


possession  can  be  had.    The  operative 
(rants  are  dtdid  comets**  Q  have  given 
Grants  may  be  void  by  vavertanstj, 
being  again**  law,  or  a  mode  to 
tors.  &c. 

GRANTHAM,  a  small  borough 
shire,  which  returns  two 
Population  in  1831,  7427. 

GRANl  LATION;  the  asrthod  of 
lie  substances  into  grains  or  small 
to  facilitate  their  combinaiio 
and  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
them  by  weiglit.    This  is 
melted  metal  into  water,  or  by 
box  until  the  moment  of 
it  becomes  converted  into  a  powder. 

Granulation  {granutatim,  warn  g% 
in  surgery.      The  little,  grain-Uke, 
which  form  on  the  surf 
wounds,  and  serve  both  for  tiling 
and  bringing  nearer  tog  "" 
are  called  granulations. 
big  parts,  whose  disposition, 
have  been  altered  by  accident  or 
as  possible  to  their  original  state ; 
in  her  operations  for  this 
immediately  sets  about  ~ 
suruu'es,  in  which  there 
tiimity.      litis  process 
granulating  or  incarmatum.     lb* 
granulations  is  a  deep  florid  red. 
are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a 
I  lealthy  granulations,  on  an  e: 
rise  nearly  even  with  the  surface  at 
skin,  and  often  a  little  higher;  h 
ceed  this,  and  assumt 
are  unhealthy,  soft,  spongy,  and 
tion  to  form  skin.    Healthy 
prone  to  unite. 

GRANVELLA,    AscTuma    P* 
de,  a  minister  of  state  to  Charles  » . 
was  born,  iu  1517,  at  Omans,  hi  the 
guudy.      He  studied  first  at 
applied  himself  to  theology  at  ■ 


his 


subsequently  initiated  in 
Acquainted  with  seven 
them  with  facility, 
tion  and  perseverance, 

rson  and  pleating 
is  ambitiou,  to  whw*. . 
too  high.  In  his  tw 
lrishop  of  Arras,  an- 
diet  at  Worms  and  I 
both  were  fruitlessly 
the  suppression  of  the 
times.    He  also  assisted  at  the  opal 
cil  of  Trent,  and  endeavoored  to 
of  Christendom  in  the  war 
the  Protestants,  after  tha«L 
for  peace,  Granvella  was  c 
the  conditions,  and,  la 
the  landgrave  of  Hes 
though  he  had  bee-  — 

the  same        .  he  c 

from  the 
made  counsel 
seal.     In  1 558,  who 
prised  by  Maurice  of 
lnnspruck,  by  night, 
ponied  him  with  lancf 
concluded  soon  after  that 
Germany,  certainly  do** 
In  1533,  be  neeot      H 
with  Mary,  qi         J 
answer,  in 


fit* 


ft-      -w 


L 


CRAPE — GRATTAN. 


before  the  states  of  Flanders,  at  his  abdi- 
spoke  in  a  manner  worthy  the  occasion. 
ice  of  Voncelles  had  established  peace 
wee  and  Spain  for  five  years.  Henry  II., 
mice,  infringed  it.  Gnmvella  renewed 
■lions,  and  finally  procured  a  treaty  of 
ch  he  signed  at  Chalenu-ranibresis,  in 
lip  immediately  after  quilted  the  Netber- 
b  were  already  iu  a  stole  of  great  coin- 
*ing  Margaret  of  Parma  as  governor,  and 
at  lier  minister.  Tliia  post  necessarily 
•on  him  Lite  hatred  nf  [lie  people,  us  all 
forcible  measures  were  charged  to  Lira, 
*  same  time,  his  enemies  represented  to 

bit  weakness  and  mildness  favoured  the 
nt  of  the  new  opinions.  Philip,  however, 
:r  the  abilities  of  his  minister,  and  up- 
i  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mechlin.     His 

re-assembling  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
suppression  of  Hnianisni,  procured  him  n 
at.  Granvella's  enemies  did  not,  on  tliat 
sist  from  uttering;  their  complaints  against 
rrn  succeeded  in  prejudicing  Die  weak 
igainst  him,  and  at  length,  in  1J0J, 
«  commands  of  Philip  fur  Ilia  return  to 
jrot*'.  Margaret  soon  discovered  her 
riving  herself  of  such  a  faithful  minister, 
;,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  Ins  return, 
pent  the  next  five  years  in  study  mid  the 
learned  men,  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
itch  elected  Pins  V.  to  the  popedom.  In 
>  sent  him  once  more  to  itouie,  to  eon- 
linnce  with  tile  pope  and  the  Venetians 
Turks.  These  last  threatened  Naples, 
tnvella  was  sent  as  viceroy.  In  circum- 
olving  so  much  difficulty,  he  not  only 
r  measures  for  defence,  but  also  made 
Llent  regulations  for  the  internal  welfare 
■ ;  and  Naples  Imd  reason  to  anticipate 
from   his    ability    mil!   npi-Jijlit- 


n  1." 


ill  aeree.  t 


.■ailed  lotliecr 
elhecredUorSui 
novella  the  title  o 
„f  ttnlgmdCia 
noma,  althoogh  i 
s  capacilj,  lie  ueg 


GRASSES  ;  n  very  large  and  very  natural  family 
of  plants,  distributed  over  lite  whole  earth,  and  com- 
prising many  of  the  iimsl  useful  nf  all  vegetables,  as 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  onts,  rice.  Indian  com,  and  Ilia 
sugar-cane,  besides  ,1  va-l  many  species  suitable  ami 
employed  for  fodder.  The  whole  family  of  ruminant 
animals  is  mainly  dependent  for  subsistence  on  dif- 
ferent species  of  grass.  The  roots,  of  ihese  plants  art) 
fibrous  :  Hie  stems  or  culms  cyliiulrical,  provided  at 
intervals  with  knots,  from  ciKiiuf  which  arises  a  long 
linear  orlnnceolale  leaf,  slieothing  the  stem  for  some 
distance  ;  the  flowers  arc  produced  from  tile  supe- 
rior shealles,  supported  on  u  common  peduncle,  or 
mis,  and  are  disposed  in  heads,  spikes,  simple  ue 
branching,  or  in  panicles  ;  the  calyx  is  composed  of 
one  or  two  scales  or  flumes,  inserted  the  one  above 
tile  other,  and  contains  one  or  several  dowers,  each 
of  which  is  surrounded  with  one  or  two  scales,  dis- 
posed in  a  similar  manner  ,  the  stamens  are  usually 
three,  sometimes  one,  two,  or  six. ;  the  ovary  is  sim- 
ple, and  becomes  a  seed,  either  naked  or  enveloped 
by  an  interior  glume.  These  plants  are  herbaceous 
with  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  bamboo,  which  has  the 

h.ir.liKr"  of  wood. 

GRASSHOPPER.     See  Locu.f. 

GRATE  ;  a  frame  of  iron  bars,  used  for  burning 
coal  as  fueL  Grates  are  commonly  smaller  Ulan  fire- 
places intended  for  the  consumption  of  wood,  on 
account  of  the  greater  heal  .  imi.t-d  by  coal.  Those 
used  for  burning  anthracite  should  lie  made  deeper 
and  of  a  greater  height  than  others,  so  as  to  present 
a  comparatively  small  sin-face  to  the  air  ;  for,  in  very 
cold  weathtr.  the  air  conducts  Die  bent  from  the  sur- 
face faster  than  combustion  renews  it.  so  that,  if  the 


chimney,  however,  should  lie  large  enough  to  trans- 
of    mil.  smoke .  otherwise  some  of  I  he  carbonic  acid,  which 

1  his  ecus  is  Idle  suliuenliug  vapour  of  burning 

\  HAN.  a  Keiiidii-tiiip  of  the  twelfth  century, 
naiive  of  I'liiii-i.  and  was  the  uiithor  of  a  fam- 
-.,  '  ntltleil  l>f-rrf'il,  or  I  1',/,'uvfiii  ftitwi'tn- 
,in;uu<n,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile 
anon-  that  seem  lo  contra  diet  each  oilier.  The 
nf  tins  work,  which  are  not  a  few,  have  been 
d  by  suli-e<|ui-ni  writers-.  It  is,  however,  a 
irehmise  of  the  canon  law  of  the  middle  aces. 


folio. 

GRATINGS  ;  asortof  open  cover  fbrthe  hfltches, 
resembling  latticework,  -•■i-vin^  to  give  light  to  the 
lower  apartments,  and  to  permit  a  circulation  of  air, 
butli  of  which  me  particularly  necessary,  when,  from 
sea,  the  ports  between  decks 

v.  an  eminent  Irish  orator  and 
-'.i.  i:..n  wa.  hi.  runt  Dublin,  al  unit  the  year  1750. 
''.  :  -i.i  .1  hi-  ediH.-aiinii  at  Trinity  cullri;c.  whence 
he  removed  to  Kim  liiu.  I.  ami  became  a  stuilent  in  the 
Mulille  1  einple.  lie  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in 
177^,  and,  in  177,'.,  was  brought  into  the  parliament 
|  'if  Ireland,  lie  immediately  became  distinguished 
in  the  opposition,  and  infused  that  spirit  into  the 
.  oilntry,  which  in  two  years  aroused  80,000  volun- 
teers, and  produced,  in  I  '.K,  a  repeal  of  the  statute 
of  bib.  George  1.,  which  had  enacted,  that  the  crown 
nf  Ireland  w,i-  iii-epnrablv  connected  with  that  of 
Great  Britain  ;  tliat  Ireland  was  bound  by  British 
acts  of  parliament  when  named  therein;  that  the 
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Irish  house  of  lords  had  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  or 
repeal ;  and  ihat  the  dcrnuT  resort,  in  all  cases  of 
law  and  equity,  was  in  Die  lords  of  Ureal  liritain. 
For  his  share  in  the  acquirement  of  this  concession, 
the  IrMi  parliament  voted  him  £50,000,  uudahotise 
and  lands  for  him  and  his  heirs  fur  ever.  Two  or 
three  sessions  of  great  parliamentary  exertion  follow- 
ed, which  wen*  distinguished  by  the  rivulry  of  Messrs 
(J rattan  and  Flood,  wliidi  terminated  in  liie  confirm- 
ed useendency  of  the  former,  wIkj  Ixvame-  tlie  leader 
of  the  country  party,  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
the  head  of  the  Irish  uliigs.  In  1790,  although  al- 
ready avowedly  lealous  for  concessions  to  the  Catlto- 
lics,  Mr  (I rattan  was  returned  for  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  remained  an  active  senator  until  the  premature 
recall  of  earl  FiUwiUiiim.  Disgusted  by  the  |»oliry 
which  followed,  and  by  the  Irish  rebellion,  ami  its 
manifold  horrors,  he  temporarily  Mi-eded  from  parlia- 
ment, and  lived  iu  retirement.  The  project  of  a 
union  being  brought  forward  by  Mr  l'itt,  he  once 
more  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  for  tlie  pur^ise 
of  opposing  it.  When  carried,  however,  lie  did  not 
refuse  a  seat  in  the  united  house  of  commons,  being 
returned,  in  1805,  for  the  borough  of  Mai  ton,  in 
Yorkshire,  lie  supported  the  war  i>olicy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  the  later  years  of  his  ]>nrliameiiiary 
attendance  were  chiefly  occupied  in  a  warm  and  ener- 
getic support  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He  died  in 
the  service  of  this  cau>c ;  for,  being  unanimously 
called  upon,  by  the  Catholic  body,  to  curry  their 
1*1  it  ion  to  Kuglund,  and  to  present  and  support  it  in 
the  house  of  commons,  when  tiie  exertions  were 
represented,  by  his  friends,  as  incompatible  with  his 
age  and  declining  health,  he  nobly  replied,  that  "he 
should  be  happy  to  die  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.'* 
He  did  in  fact  die  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
May  14,  1820,  at  the  age  of  70.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  In  the  political 
lift1  of  Mr  (1  rattan  there  was  nothing  tem]K>niiug  or 
dubious.  He  wus  the  zealous  and  unequivocal  friend 
to  Ireland,  and  lo  wliut  he  deemed  her  best  interests 
from  first  to  last.  In  private  life,  he  was  a  warm 
friend,  and,  until  years  had  softened  his  anient  tem- 
perament, a  bitter  enemy.  As  a  public  speaker,  lie 
had  to  contend  with  a  defective  voire  ;  but  his  elo- 
quence was  always  bold  and  commanding,  combining 
strength  with  beauty,  and  energy  and  elevation  with 
elegance.  He  wus  at  all  times  animated,  and  occa- 
sionally powerful. 

(JKATZ  ;  a  town  of  Siiria.  on  the  river  Muhr, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  comprising  the 
northern  part  of  Lower  Stiria.  It  is  built  on  a  very 
steep  hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muhr,  and  1ms  a  lycemn, 
an  academy,  and  a  large  school.  The  houses  are  of 
stone,  and  the  town  is  in  general  well  built.  It  has 
twenty-two  churches  and  chajiels,  great  ami  small. 
The  cathedral  is  not  new,  but  was  formerly  the  par- 
ish church.  The  most  striking  edifice  in  the  place  is 
a  mausoleum  erected  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II., 
(■ratz  has  ninny  manufactures,  such  as  hardware, 
Monewnre  and  saltpetre ;  also  cotton  ami  silk.  100 
miles  S.  W.  Vienna.  Of  the  31,000  inhabitants, 
12,(XX)  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chintz  and 
cali<-o.     Lon.  15w  So"  15"  E.;  laU  I7W  4'  9''  N. 

tIRAUN,  Ciiahi.ks  Hknrv,  a  musical  composer, 
master  of  the  clui|>el  to  Frederic  II.  of  l'russin,  wus 
horn  in  1701,  at  Wahrenhruck.  in  Saxony,  where  his 
lather  was  a  receiver  of  excise.  In  1713,  he  went 
to  a  school  in  I)  re  Mien.  His  fine  voice  procured  him 
the  situation  of  singer  in  the  church.  In  17*),  he 
left  the  school,  and  begun  to  compose  for  the  church. 
He  «]>cnt  some  years  in  linuiswick,  as  a  singer,  ami 
composer,  until  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia  obtained 
him  from  the  duke  Ferdinand  Albert,  and  placed  him 
in  his  < "Impel,  jit  llhiiichcrg.  in  1  7.'U.     Here  he  pre- 


pared rantntat  for  the  concerts  of  the  prii 
he  also  |x>rformed  himself.  U  hen  the  p 
ceeded  to  tlie  throne,  in  17JO, hr  apposmr. 
I>e  nutter  of  his  cha|«-l,aiid  sent  him  U 
engage  the  male  ami  iL-mak*  singer*  nw 
tlie  newly  established  opera.  During  flu 
(iraun  occasionally  sang  hi*  own  cumj« 
public,  with  applau>e.  After  hi*  return.  I 
Himself  entirely  to  composite  «i  fur  Ihr  o] 
his  death,  at  Dresden,  in  1769.  The  king 
when  he  heard  the  news  of  this  eirnt 
reckoned  uinon^  tlie  most  correct  and  ele 
|n»*ers.  The  first  of  his  known  cotnpMiia 
iNottrtln,  which  he  computed  while  at  i 
Dresden.  The  pieced  which  hr  cumpuwi 
Brunswick,  Hhiiieberg  and  Berlin,  are  ie 
ous.  Tliere  are  anions  them  abnta  Uur 
His  music  for  Rnniler'»  oratorio  fur  pa<4 
ihr  Tod  Jesu  (1  tie  Deuth  of  Jew  .  n  gen 
sidered  as  his  masterpiece,  particularly  on  i 
the  recitatives  and  choruses  which  it  com* 
chapel-master  Hiller  luu  written  a  l.Ue  of  I 

GRAVE,  in  music,  is  applied  to  a  torn 
of  a  low  or  deep  tone.  The  thicker  tiac 
string,  tlie  more  jirave  is  the  note  or  tone 
smaller,  the  more  acute.  Hrarem  in  the  lial 
denotes  a  very  grave  and  sa, 
faster  than  adngm%  aiu!  blower  Uon 

iiUAYK  A(  (TiNT,  in  grammar, 
voice  is  to  be  lowered.     Its  mark  sCnafe  lb 
.-Irrent. 

(JKAVKL.     See.Sfojfr. 

(■KAYKR.     See  Emgrartitp. 

*S(iKAVESANDK,  Willi**  J%an>  1 
eminent  Dutch  muthi  matk'ian  and  aalm 
pher  of  the  eight eeuih  century,  lie  was  h* 
at  Bois-le-Due,  and  studied  the  ri%U  hw  a 
versity  of  Leydeu.  where  he  Conk  his  dorin 
in  1707.  He  settled  at  the  Hague,  and  |« 
a  lwirrister ;  but  his  attention  w  as  morn  emj 
mat  hematics  and  physics,  on  which  «ub'er; 
lisheil  some  dissertation*  in  the  Literary  . 
the  Hague,  in  the  conduct  of  which  hr  wa 
etl.  In  1715,  lie  was  appointed  secnUry  l 
biiHsy  sect  by  the  states-general  to  rjiciam 
annulate  (ieonre  1.,  on  his  accession  u>  t 
On  this  occasion,  doctor  °sfirate«nae  fan 
qiuiiiituiice  with  sir  Isaac  Newton. ,  i  wa 
lellow  of  die  royal  society.  On  his  • 
he  liecuine  professor  of  niatheii  s  . 
at  Leyden,   where   he  first  ? 

philosophy.  In  1721,  lie  w«~  w  , 
request  of  the  landurat  e  of  lime.  In 
famous  wheel  of  Ornyrrtis,  a  profc  wd 
the  prqwliial  motion.  He  tYnrrlf  r-^n 
necessarily  impossible  to  prepare  a  mmrm 
should  contain  in  itself  a  principle  of 
motion.  In  1734,  tie  received  the 
sophy,  wliicJi  he  filled  with 
death  of  two  promising  tonj 
ing  illness,  of  which  be  died  in  V 
He  possessed  great  power  of 
tent  ion.  He  could,  for  in 
inatliematical  calculations  L. 
of  }>eople  engage*!  in  conre 
in  the  cause  of  science  as  u  M 
publication  of  several  works. , 
make  known  the  di*ruTeries  of  .<• 
the  boundaries  of  know ledge.  . 
Phys'tort  Elementa  MatArmmhcm* 
Jirmutit,  tire  fatrodttrtio  ad 
'  a  nam  (1720).  translated  into  E»<hs*  byd 
I  guliers ;  Matheteu*  Lntrrrmlu  Ekmtwmt  v«» 
!  and  iHtrmiMctin  ad  riit*SfA 
I.vgirftiH   t*in;tin+ns. 


r. 

Mm.    i 


GRAVESEND — GRAVITY. 


1END;  ■  market-town  of  Kent,  not  fer 
Mthaf  the  Thames,  twent  mileseast 

It  b  a  great  rendezvous  tiir  shipping, 
ins  Teasels  which  usually  lip  at  anchor  in 
eep  up  a  constant  influx  of  seame n  and 
The  bathing  establishing  draws  nddi- 
is  in  the  summer  season;  and,  from  all 
Htances,  this  town  presents  a  continued 
stle  and  activity.  There  is  a  canal  to 
The  inhabitants  are  mcch  engaged  in 
nployoients,     A  sinall  fin  fur  cables 

i  also  carried  on  here ;  and  there  is,  be- 
1  fee  ship-building,  in  whf,  several  men- 
been  built.     Population  in  1831,  6097. 

agmented. 

1A,  Jobs  Viiicint,  an  eminent  jurist  and 
ere,  was  born  at  Rogiano,  a  custle  in  Ca- 
MM.  He  studied  civil  and  canon  law  at 
,  Tisiting  Rome,  resided,  for  some  years, 
Coordo,  of  Turin.  He  *  one  of  the 
the  academy  of  the  Arcadians,  and  drew 
"a  in  the  style  of  the  Ron  tables.  Id 
is  appointed  professor  of  civil  Ibw, 
a  SapieMB,  and,  five  y 
a  the  chair  of  canon  k 


rii  Chilit,  is  considered 

i  learning.  To  the  Naples  edition,  printed 
s  subjoined  a  treatise  be  loipmu  Rmniwo, 
esteemed.  He  was  also  the  antlior  of 
'.  Cirll  and  Canon  Law  ;  some  treatises ; 
<dta  i  Delta  ftaghn  Poetica ;  De  tnititu- 

ie  ancients,  which  were  nut  favourably 
He  was  invited  to  Turin  by  the  duke  of 
was  preparing  to  go  thither  when  lie  was 
an  illness,  and  died  in  1718,  in  Hie  arms 
ar,  Metastasio,  whom  he  ninde  his  chiel 


:<;  i  thei 


of  den 


?  laid  aground,  during  the   recess 

ATION  (from  graeil'is.  lathi)  )  tl 
In  a  centre.  Or  griiritiithm  may  Ik 
-fined  the  exercise  of  gravity,  or  the 
i  on  another  by  the  pin 


I-tu-i. 


ee  Attra. 

Y  l«Tnritne,  Latin), 
iiey  or  inclination   of  budic 
■rrr&triiif  grin-ity  is  tlml  f< i r^  h 
■uiuimiully  drjrt.I  towards    il 

It  is  in  consequence  of  :, 
icceh  rated  in  their  fall,  ai  ■' 
ress  the  body,  or  liiat  part 
hey  lire  supported.  As  |.. 
'  its  nature,  nothing;  is 
seless  to  detiiil  the  IjyjKitlif'  i  - 
this  most  important  law  of  i    ■ 

is,  that  it  Hppeari  to  lit-  so 1 

::oiue  the  object  ot  hmna:i  li 

1  is  not  subject  n<  :-  uiAn> ■■  ■  ■ 
eet  appears  to  In-  lienim)  I.- 
nst,  ad,  Iheref.  re.  ..t  wu-ifn* 
'illation  as  to  Ibr  i-nn-e,  !■  i  n 

•ularly  I  he  mat  net  io  which  i 

be  regulated  ;  the  print  i|-:d 
mi  experiment,  or  from  He 
■nces,  are  as  fiillo»«  .   I.  iluit  gr&i 
!  between  the  most  miiiult  paittclt! 


"'"I"'- 
ii,.i.i.i. 

s  of  1)0- 


dies  ;  2.  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  masses  of  these 
bodies  ;  3.  that  it  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  in  proceeding  from  llie  surface  of  tin  '  ' 
outwards,  or  from  its  centre  ;  4.  lltat  it  varies  c 
ly  as  the  distance,  in  descent!  in;;  from  die  surface  to 
the  centre  in  uniform  spherical  indies;  a.  liiat  it  acts 
equally  on  bodies  in  n  stale  of  rest,  ns  on  those  in 
motion,  and  thnL  its  action  in  (lie  latter  case  is  always 
the  same,  whether  that  motion  be  to  or  from  the 
centra  of  attraction,  or  io  Bny  odier  direction  j  H. 

that  it  is  transmitted  iu-umci m-ly  from  one  liody 

to  another.  Gravity,  as  relating  to  the  science  of 
mechanics,  is  diviil.  .1  in  In  .;'... /;.',■  and  relative,  jit. 
solute  gravity  is  llm  by  which  a  body  descends  freely 
and  pt-ruciuiicnWrj  in  a  vacuum  or  non-resisting 
inediom.  Hrlirtirr  frerstt*  is  that  by  which  n  body 
descends,  when  tlie  absolute  gravity  is  constantly 

counteracted  by  liliirm,  but   inferior  force,  such 

as  in  tlie  descent  of  Indies  iltiwii  inclined  planes,  or 
in  res'isling  mediums.  cSee  ladiaeil  Finite.)  Specific 
grantf  is  ihe  relative  gravity  of  any  body  or  sub- 
stance, considered  with  retrard  to  some  other  body, 
which  is  assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison  ;  ami 
this  standard,  by  universal  consent  and  practice,  h 
rain  water,  on  account  of  ils  ln-ii>g  less  subject  to  va- 
riation in  ditferrnt  eirciinisoiut-cs  of  time,  place,  etc., 
tliiiu  any  other  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid;  and,  by  a 
very  fortunate  coiii'-iilciifc,  at  hast  to  British  philo- 
sopliers,  it  happens,  thai  a  cubic,  foot  of  rain  water 
weighs  1000  ounces  avoirdupois  I  onsequeiitly,  as- 
suming this  as  the  specific  gravis  y  i  if  rain  water,  and 
comparing  nil  other  bodies  with  Ibis,  the  same  num- 
bers that  express  the  s| die   t'ruvity  of  bodies,  will 

at  the  same  time  denote  Ihe  weight  of  a  cubic  loot 
of  each  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  which  is  a  great  con- 
venience in  iiiiniericu I  cuiiipiiltiliniis.  From  the  pre- 
ceding definition,  we  readily  draw  the  follow  log  lnv.s 
of  tlie  specific  gravitj  of  bodies,  vi».  I.  in  bodies  of 
equal  magnituile,  the  specific  traviiies  are  directly  as 
tlie  weighLs,  or  as  their  densities  ;  -2.  in  bodies  of  [lie 
same  specific  irravities.  die   weighLs  will  be  as  the 


Steelyard;  or,  lastly,  tlie 
ng  stiven,  we  nitty  uscer- 


■.  ■  ,  ;  i  tl'i-  ~olid  iini'l  fluid  he  equal, 
a  dl  reica'ii  at  rr-t  in  any  part  of  Ihe  fluid  in  which 
may  Ir  (riarnl.  t  When  n  body  is  heavier  than 
.-...I  ii  !.-►.  as  mill  h  of  its  weight,  when  imuierseil. 
.  is,.q  si.  Io  iiqiuiiiIH)  of  the  ilnidof  the  siune  bulk 

■  o.ugi.iiude.     :j.   11  the  sjiet'ific  pravity  of  the  fluid 

■  -r.  a" '  diEii  thai  uf  the  bn.lv,  then  tlie  quantity 
'  the  Hind  displaced  hv  lite  pari  iiuinergeil,  is  equal 
i  tlie  weight  of  Ihe  whole  body  ;  and  hence,  as  the 
■er  iftc  Brevity  of  ihe  rim. I  is  in  that  of  the  liody,  so 

the  ul.ole  maguiiuiLe  of  the  body  to  the  par). 
■n:irro-.l  I.  'llie  specific  gravities  of  e  quid  solul, 
erged  in  tlie  same   fluid.     5. 


33 

these 

■Ml. 
lndT 
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lust  by  the  same  urimerged  solid.  A  solid  substance, 
rarer  Uian  the  fluid  medium,  must  evidently  sink,  till 
it  displace  an  equal  weight  of  the  fluid.  The  sub- 
merged part  of  the  solid  hence  always  marks  the 
volume  of  this  equiponderant  mass.  If  the  floating 
body  have  a  globular  slmpe,  terminated  by  a  long 
slender  stem,  its  depression  in  any  liquid  will  measure 
the  smnllest  differences  of  specific  gravity.  The  stem 
niay  be  made  exactly  cylindrical,  for  instance,  and 
divided  into  portions  which  correspond  to  the  1 000th 
parts  of  the  bulk  of  the  ball.  Such  is  the  general 
construction  of  the  hydrometer,  a  very  convenient 
instrument  for  examining  readily  the  densities  of 
different  liquids.  The  stem  will  scarcely  bear  more 
than  100  distinct  subdivision*  ;  but  the  range  can  he 
easily  enlarged,  by  attaching,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  loads  answering  to  100,  200,  300,  Sec. 
One  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  densities  of  different  liquids,  is  by  a  set  of 
small  glass  beads,  previously  adjusted,  and  numeri- 
cally marked.  Thrown  into  any  liquor,  the  heavier 
balls  sink,  till  they  approach  the  required  deusity, 
and  become  gradually  buoyant,  and  the  one  which 
first  rises  to  the  surface  indicates,  in  1000th  parts,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  fluid.  These  balls  are  ailapted 
for  examining  liquids,  whether  lighter  or  heavier  Uian 
water.  But  the  most  accurate  and  concise  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  density  of  liquids,  is  to  employ  a 
small  glass  measure  with  a  very  short,  narrow  neck, 
and  adjusted  to  hold  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled 
water.  The  vessel  being  filled  with  any  other  liquid, 
tlie  weight  of  it  is  observed,  and  thence  its  relative 
density  to  water  may  be  found  by  merely  striking 
off  three  decimal  places.  At  each  operation,  the 
glass  must  be  carefully  rinsed  with  pure  water,  and 
again  dried,  by  heating  it,  and  then  sucking  out  the 
humified  air,  for  a  few  minutes,  by  the  help  of  a  slender 
inserted  tube.  If  fluids  of  various  densities,  and  not 
disposed  to  unite  in  any  chemical  affinity,  be  poured 
into  a  vessel,  they  will  arrange  themselves  in  hori- 
sontal  strata,  according  to  their  respective  densities, 
the  heavier  always  occupying  a  lower  place.  This 
stratified  arrangement  of  the  several  fluids  will  suc- 
ceed, even  though  a  mutual  attraction  should  subsist, 
provided  its  operation  be  feeble  and  slow.  Thus  a 
body  of  quicksilver  may  occupy  the  bottom  of  a 
gloss  vessel,  above  it  a  layer  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  next  this  a  layer  of  pure  water,  and  then 
another  layer  of  alcohol.  The  sulphuric  acid  would 
scarcely  act  at  all  ujM)n  the  mercury,  and  a  consider- 
able time  would  elapse  before  the  water  sensibly 
penetrated  the  acid,  or  the  alcohol  the  water.  Bodies 
of  different  densities  might  remain  suspended  in  those 
strata.  Tims,  while  a  ball  of  platinum  would  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  quicksilver,  an  iron  ball  would  float 
on  its  surface ;  but  a  ball  or  brick  would  be  lifted 
up  to  the  acid,  and  a  bull  of  beech  would  swim  in  the 
water,  and  another  of  cork  might  rest  on  tlie  top  of 
the  alcohol. 

Tuhle  of  Specific  Gravities  of  Metals,  Stones, 
Earths,  4r. 

ill  •*•/  *e  co«T»iri«it  her*  to  ttate  Mfljth*  tpw  Ac  gruitist  sf  tbm 

rmarfcabic  MhtUarw.] 


Nrtn'i. 
Platinum,  purified,    . 
"  hammered, 

*'  laminated, 

M         drawn  into 

.*■»"• 

(•"Id,  pure  aud  «*ast,  . 
•'     hammered,    .   . 
Mercury, 

Mirer,  pure  and  east, 

'*       hammered. 
Bum  nth,  rii  t,    .    .    . 

l'»pper,  m»r,     .    .    . 


Copper,  rait,  wire, 
I!»»5n  Bras*,  cut,  .  .  . 
20  34  RraM  wire,  .  .  . 
20  34  Cobalt  and  nickel, 

Iron,  rast.      .     .    .    . 
W07   Iron,  malleable,     .    . 

1ST*   Steel,  soft 

I9\T6  ••  hammered, 

1367   Tin,  rant, 

11*33   Zinc, cast 

10-47    Antimony,  nut,    .    . 
lO'M    Molybdenum,    .    .     . 

f»>2 :  Sulphate  of  h«r\  t*-*,  . 

**79 1  Zircon  of  <>*  Inn,   . 


-4-99 
8'40 
9-54 
7-91 
7-21 
7-7f 
7-83 
7H4 
7  30 
7-30 
4-9* 
4*74 
4  4* 
4-41 


Oriental  ruby,  . 
Brazilian  ruby,      .    .    . 
Bohemian  gurnet,      .    . 
Oriental  topas.      .     .    . 

Diamond 

Crude  luangmnete,     .    . 

Flint  flap* 

Ola**  of  St  Gobin,      .    . 

Fluorspar, 

Parian  marble,      .    .    . 
Peruvian  emerald, 

Jasper 

Earths,  &c. 
Carbonate  of  lime,      .    . 
Hock  rryhtal,     .... 

Flint, 

Sulphate  of  lime,     .    .   . 
Sulphate  of  Hilda,  .    .    . 
Common  salt,    .... 
Native  sulphur,     .    .    . 

Nitre,        

Alabaster 

Phosphorus 

Plumbago, 

Alum,  .    •    ■■«.. 

AtphaltiUB 

Jet,       

Coal,  from     .    .      1-34  to 

Sulphuric  arid 

Nitric  arid, 

Muriatic  arid,   .... 

Liftttdf,  (Hit.  Ae. 

Equal  parts  by  weight  of 

and  alcohol,  .... 

"**•  ...    ..... 

Strong  alcohol, .    .    .    . 

Sulphuric  ether,    .    .    . 

f/rari/a*.  Centre  of,  m  mechanics,  feasnasf 
a  body,  through  which,  if  a  plana  pasa,  sWan 
cm  each  side  will  equiponderate ;  tlsst  n\ 

them  can  more  the  other.     Hence,  If  tar 

the  centre  of  gravity  be  pretested,  w  If  sat  M- 

suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  at 

rest  in  equilibrium  in 

gravity,  or  matter,  of 

united  in  its  centre  of  gravity ; 

usual,  in  demonstration,  to  suott- 

the  body-    In  homogeneous  b 

divided  lengthwise  into  similar 

centre  of  gravity  will  be  the  a 

magnitude.    The  centre  of  gravity  af  a  y, 
or  cylinder,  or  any  prism  whatever,  is  ■ 
point  of  the  axis,  and  the  centre  af 
circle,  or  any  regular  figure,  is  ttws 
of  magnitude.   The  common  cest 
bodies,  is  a  point  so  suntted  in  » 1 
centres  of  tlie  two  bodies,  that 
pended,  the  two  bodies  will 
Thus  the  point  of  suspenstu 
yard,  where  the  two  weight* 
common  centre  of  gravity  of 

Gravkpy  in  music,  is  then* 
by  which  it  becomes  deep  01 
other  sound. 

GRAY,  Thomas,  a  dfa 
was  the  son  of  a  money  scr. 
don,  where  lie  was  born  m  . . . 
Eton,  and  there  laid  the  ana 
timacy  with  Horace  Walp 
1734,  he  removed  to  CamL. 
Peterhonse,  when  he  early  1 
for  literature  and  poetry,  fi. 
and  entered  himself  at 
of  studying  law,  but  w—       w. 
invitation  of  Mr  Walpolt  «, 
tour  of  Europe,  towards  tkei 
rated,  in  consequMini  of  asm, 
finished  the  expt       «  by  a 
England  in  1741.     m       U 
leaving  but  a  si 
academic  retir  1 

pied  himself  si**,..  i 
and  plans  of  magnuw^ 
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ib,  that  it  itm  not  until  1747  th  his  Ode 
;  Praupect  of  Eton  College  ma  its  on- 
agri It  was  only  in  consequer       of  the 

a  surreptitious  copy,  that,  in  1751,  be 
toElepy  written  in  a  Country  Ch- 

the  death  of  Gibber,  the  office  of  laureate 

to  Mr  Gray,  who  declined  it,  mid  the 
inbJished  Lis  two  principal  odes.  On  the 

Poesy,  and  The  Bard.  In  1759,  iic  re. 
oodon,  where  he  resided  for  tli  years. 
•  duke  of  Grafton  presented  hitn  with  the 
p  of  modem  history  at  Cambridge  ;  in 
■  of  which  he  wrote  the  Ode  for  Ma™-, 
illation  of  that  nobleman  as  cht  of 

ty  the  following  year.  It  wm  the  inun- 
'  to  do  something  more  than  hii  pta-ileee-.. 
id  made  the  office  a  sinecure,  although 

•alary  of  £300  per  annum ;    but,  his 

after  declining,  be  proceeded  no  further 
ton  a  plan  for  bis  inauguration  speech. 
the  goat  in  his  stomach,  on  the  30th  July, 

fifty-fifth  year,  and  was  buried  with  his 
he  churchyard  of  Stoke  " — - 


._ Although  lyric  poetry 

■e  chiefly  cultivated,  be  would  fan  etc- 
e  didactic,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
ble  fragment  of  An  Essay  on  the  Alliance 
n  and  Government.  As  a  writer  of  Latin 
s  surpassed  by  few,  and  his  letters  are 


U  peculiarly  fastidious,  which  gave 
"eminacv  and  timidity  to  his  manners,  sub^ 
to  much  ridicule,  at  the  same  time  siinru- 
sthig  with  the  manly  strains  of 


predoi ni mile,  but  it  is  a^rcrabtt  and  healthy.  People 
are  not  ■infrequently  fnum.l  here.  nlt.Be  age  is 
one  IniiKlred  years.  "I  tic  soil  of  the  »alley« 
plniris  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  line-it  tropi- 
cal fruits,  while  the  summits  of  the  high  mountains 
are  covered  with  the  plants  of  the  polar  regions.  In 
Athens,  the  thermometer  very  seldom  fells  below  the 
1'reeiing  point,  or  rises  abuve  ^'i''  Kw.umuf  (88  Fah- 
renheit). In  the  islands,  every  evening,  at  a  parti- 
cular hour,  a  gentli:  sea  hrenesets  in,  which  temper* 
tlie  heal  of  the  day.  Hut  In  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
which  lie  1200  feet  above  tlie  level  of  tlie  sea,  and 
more  especially  in  the  mountains  of  Arcadia,  tlie 
winter  is  as  severe  as  in  England.  The  fruits  of  tlie 
soil  areas  abundant  as  they  are  various.  Even  where 
it  is  not  adapted  for  the  punioses  of  huslnindry.  It 
produces  thyme,  marjoram,  and  a  number  of  umnuitic 
herbs,  whieh  afford  n  rich  pasiuragi'.  Greece  pro- 
duces eight  kinds  of  corn  and  ten  kinds  of  olive*. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  native  country  of  the  crape,  par- 
ticularly of  the  simill  sort. from  which  the  currants 
of  commerce  are  had.  The  name  of  these  is  a 
corruption  of  Corinlh,  the  chief  plantation  having 
formerly  l>een  on  the  isthmus  of  this  name.  There 
are  forty  kinds  of  Grreiuii  grapes  known.  The  honey 
of  this  country  is  very  famous.  (See  Hymrtliit.) 
Greece  produces  nil  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  there 
is  no  country  wliose  coast  is  so  well  supplied  with 
bays  and  harbours  Tor  commerce.  The  main  land  i« 
now  divided  into  Northern  Greece.  Middle  Greece. 
Greece  Proper,  or  Hellas,  in  its  mirrower  sense,  and 
the  Peloponnesus  fMorea).  I.  Northern  Greece  in- 
cludes, 1.  Thessaly  [q.  v.)  (now  Janua);  B.  Epirus 
(<].  v.)  (now  Albania)  ;  S  M.nvririiiia  ,now  Macedo- 
nia, or  FlUba- Villi  jet  i|,  accounted  a  pnrt  of  Greece 
from  the  time  of  l'lsili[i  ;md  ,\  IcsainJor,  and  making 
u  link  in  tlie  chain  between  Greece  and  Thrace,  of 
which,  In  earlier  times,  Mncednnin  mude  a  part.  II. 
Middle  Greece,  or  Hellas  (now  l.ivadin),  contains,  I. 
Acarnania,  inhabited  by  a  rough  and  warlike  people, 
with  no  remarkable  river-  or  mountains  ;  8.  *tolia 
{<!_.  v.) ;  3.  Doris,  or  Pnris  Tetrapulis  (formerly  Dry- 
OpollS) ;  J.  I.ixris  (■].  v.)  with  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pj't-e;  5.  Phocis,  watered  by  the  Ccphisus,  and 
Containing  mount  I'nriiiisstis,  under  which  lay  Delphi 
(.[.  v. J  j  G.  Bieotia  (q.  v.)  ;  7.  Attica  (q.  v.) ;  6. 
Mfearis.  with  die  city  of  Meuaru,  the  smallest  ol 
.id    the  Grecian   slates.      111.  The   peninsula  of  the 


Italy,  Hod     was     probably    iler 

1'.  U>|HHinesns,  to   which   the  isthmus  of  Corinth  led 

'olonits,  who.   coming   from    KjartB,   1 

through    M.^aris,    contained,     I.    the    territory    of 

t  oruith   ij  v.),  witlnlip'i  iiv  of  the  same  name,  called, 

or,  Thessahis,  occasioned  the  iippln-ntiou 

in   earlier   times,    Ephyrn  ;   •>.   the  small  territory  of 

c  to  all  the  people  who  spoke  the  same 

Sicyou,  with  the  ancient  city  of  the   same  name ;  3. 

itli  llieiu.      In  earlier   times,  e.  g.,  in  tile 

Achnia,  anciently  called  .Egiatot,   and,   afterwords, 

iner,  tireeee  had  no  pener.il  name  among 

luiiiii,   nintained  twelve  cities  on   tile   const  which 

,     It   afterwards    received    the    name    of 

stretched   along    the    ('oriiuhhiii   gulf   lo   the    river 

still   later,  after   tin;   country   Waa   COB 

Menu;    1.  Kli-.dii id<  d  into  two   parts   by  tlie  river 

he   Komans.the   name   ol  Art,          a     fa 

\     hen        <  ■    I'.'  i       ,.1     Vchaia,  south-west,  to  the 

.-edonia   and   Kpnn   were    11..1     ,         e.  .  1 

■   '..-'.        lie    .'e.ebraU'd   i-a.e-    [if  f'yl- 

]•  in-    1    Orympia     ■[    v  ) ;    5.   Messenia,  with  tile 

0  determine,  with   precision,  the  aaanta  of 

1         -'  -,.■-■■  <|m   11,. 111   ill,-  southern   pari    of 

perly  so  called.   The  name  was     n  a 

Kb*  along  tlie  Mjt  M  i'ic  citreniity  of  the  continent. 

y  to  tlmt  eouniry  which  was  sun"  in  1>-I  »n 

with  ttir  city  of  Mcsscne,  and  the  frontier  towns  of 

by  the  Mediterranean  sen,  was  -1  ■;■   rated 

Ithomr  and  Irj  ;   0.  Larunia.  Laconical.  Lacedamion, 

Ionia   by  tin.'  t'ainbumaii   mum  ' 

a   tmiiiiitai nous  country  traversed  by  the  Taygetus. 

bout  42,000  square  miles;  somfttutei  t 

and  watered  iiy  lln-  Knrotus,  lnumded  011  three  sides 

n  a  wider  sense,  including  Mace!   maai-l 

by   the    Messeiiian,  the   LBConiau,  and   the    Argolit: 

julfs  [    .Spuria   (0.  v.)   was  tlie  capital ;     7.   Argolis 
[q.  v.) ;  a.  Arcadia  (q.  v.).     The  islands  which  l»- 

for  its  boundaries,  and  coiu;ii-ia:   el .- 

he-e  two  seas.     Greece  consists  partly  al 

loni  to  Greece,  lie,   1,  in  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  west 

,  and  partly  of  insular  regions.      A  EMM 

and  south  of  tlie  main  lantl,      1.  Conryra  (Corfu) ;   •>. 

is.    extending  from  the   Ainhn:.    .1.   - 

t  eplialonia;  8.  Asteris ;    1.  Itliaca  'Teaki)  ;    5.  Zti- 

.'inilius  (/ante  :  St  Maura  is  the  ancient  peninsula 

! recce    from   Snuiberii.     The   climate    1- 

til   l.encadin.  tuniH-rly  1 eeied  with  the   main  land 

seven-  or  mild,  a-  the  mountain-  .,.>,.!.,-; 

of  Aeamaniii);   0,  Cytlieru   (Cerigo) ;   7    the  group 
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of  elands  i 

■ 
off.    Sphjcria,    Cabiuria    (Pom 


,     i'lnl,     mil    fcf 

rstfld 

. 

Crete  (Caudia),  II.  In  the,  .Egctui  sen,  now  called 
the  Jrchiprloia,  nn  Hip  souili  and  ml  side*  of  the 
,..  |li  !;ui.i  \-.,-,  1. Carpotlios  [Scarpntito)  |  *■  RMlij 
B,  Cypres  :  4  the  Cyrladcs,  i.  e  ,  Delus,  and  the 
siirruiuiiiiiiu  idiuuls  i.n  the  WLit  ;  ami,  a.  the  S| 
.les.  i.  i-.,  those  scattered  orer  tile  instei 
lueo.  TolheCyeladestiel.,ni<  I  Pel.)*  (-dilli),  Itlici-re-., 
.  ,.  [fine],  Amir.-,  SjHM,  Ceo*  tZto)> 
Syros,  Cytluius  (Thei-miii).  N-ripljos.Sipiinos.Citiiulis 
(Argentiere),  Melo*  (Milo),  Thern  (Santorin),  lo*, 
win-re  Homer  is  -iiiil  U.  lin>e  Iwn  lm 
more  ancient  limes,  ■)«)..  I'urm  (1'sriii),  Sic.  'lo  the 
hporades  belong  Cos  (Slanchio,  Stingo),  1'aniun'ii'a. 
Patmoa  (Palmo.  PsJlBOasv),  S:iiiu>-,  I  Em  (JMo),  «ii li 
uiiuiy  smaller  surround  in  J;  i-lunds,  I.Kbos  (Mityleiie), 
tile  surrounding  Islun.ls  uillni  Het-alonnyiBi,  i.  e.,  lire 
hundred  Ulandt,  Tenedus  (Bogiischn,  Adassi),  Leiu- 
nos  (Slalimtne),  lmbros  (l,embTO),Sfsmollirnce,  Tlin, 
Mi-  the  Grecian  const,  Scyns  and  Unburn 
(nifll'utWO  Ancient  Macedonia  "ft*,  in  it-  Interior, 
njuflk  woody,  and  barren,  anil  produced  wine,  oil, 
ami  fruit-trees  only  on  the  coast.  The  same  is  true 
of  Kpiriis.      Hut  Thessaly    was  a  fruitful  anil  Hell 

watered  country,  and  produced   the.  finest  In. 

Baotia  was  likewise  fruitful,  and  abounded 
henk  of  rattle.  The  soil  uf  Locris  WM  Wldiniltilj 
good,  Ulat  of  Doris  was  more  fruitful,  and  llml  (if 
Phonal  Hill  roan?  so,  iiroducing,  in  nl.ii. 
wine,  lim-i.il,  and  lUiuLitr.  The  ruugta  mouiitouis  of 
.Eii.lin  were  neither  suited  to  pasturage  nor  lo  agri- 
culture. Aearrinnia.  the  sea-coast  of  Attica,  and  ihr. 
mountainous  port*  uf  Me  gar  is,  were  as  little  remark- 
ubk-  far  li'rtility  ai  Aclwia.  Argolis  had  a  fruitful 
toil ;  and  in  Lueotuu,  Messenia,  and  His,  both  agri- 
culture and  pasturage  nourished.  Arcadia  was  a 
mountainous  country,  well  adapted  for  the  railing  of 
flocks.  'Mii-I.ii'i'iiui  Islands  lit  lui.lrrii  I'orliiiKilc  -\j, 
and  nre  most  of  tin  ill  very  rich  in  wine  and  in  wild 
and  cultivated  fruits.' 

7%t  History  a/  Orttet  is  divided  into  tliree  princi- 
pal ftrtodi  th)  periods  of  its  rise,  in  power,  and  its 
fail.     The  first  extends  from  tlie  origin  of  (lie  people, 


*    Sri  Hrlljn,  or  *  CuBjISpaiuSl  mil  AnttCjnTkui  Arroiir 

WoSern  Dlwteriaa  ma<Jr   in   raw  Csaatry,  **  P.  *■■  <i 

Km*,  riolrum  lU-Lp.if,  ISM).  Iwo  thIuidh  with  Mi  AiJm 
A  Juario!  u(  >  Tout  thrimtli  QfH  and  Albania.  (Urdu 
l«SB>.    contaiiia    «trr    ..(,.(. ctnrr     account!     nl     Anciaa 

a,  parUeiit«rlv  ii 

■II  h«-r  wrillti 


i:>l.'.  Ui.,„  (mm  .bi  Unat,  n 
.     , 

b  raat  -<  PaaaantD.    I   .,,..hr kesasalMatalaaai 

All  K«h.l    t.iir.   Am,  Ai  I7fnr  ,  P.ri.,  |9»»,  .11  .alumnV 

II. n-a  /ni(V»..„.  Sm.,  , ,„.  ItfliaiHHl  on   tin-  ht.tu., 

crflh,.ult,l.t»™  irfuip  sintrni  OnafeS,      I..  II.  in  I.,.  N.i- 
rulit  «(•  J<it>rn«y  in  Ikt.  Mnrea  i  Ltiiiinn.  IHi  ,  ■■lnHlaj 

■■((    I.C  Crrrl.    do  DoI    p»H 

«*nkr  «f  (ii-edDni.    Ta«  nairtrv  aaUMSl  1.  auDiTniitrd  b) 

BJ.   l>l..,oirn.  in  ni.  R„.nfl  ,.n  tfc*  prmol  .Ulr  o(  UH 

iiwam,  k:,    Udj™.  t»U).    P.  O.  Btw* 

•  IRJ'S     I  OjHll;  rf««l  b  KrrcY  1,-,-mhmiiA  rfi  Hrrkmhli 

JreArBAMifori  rPani.  use,  »nh  naitm.f.1,  t.  .  ••lutVt. 
»■«*.  _■%«  ■  ii«  <•<  *«k<  na  ibr  t;mk  rnaM»i«,naakf 


almut  IMX)  }<ara  B.  I 
H.  t\;   lite   wi4.il  eal 

,  .-.e  by  tl»  HotaaM*  I  - 
third  .!«>«*  u>  tbrUrrclu  aa  a  tmiinwmU J-aaa.. 
riHKlanlly  on  ihr  dr.-l.i».  hdu)  m  Wt-t^i.  staac 
A.  I).  300,  the  iiililmua  lUtaa  van  nam 
up  in  the  Ityuiituir  rnpirr.  ,tminl«i  n  ■■*■■. 
the  I'ela'gi.  mukr  InacJiin,  s*n>  the  Int  aaasaW  •*. 
i.reere.     lUi<t»k   sininaat 

..  1 1  s  litonaeJiea  on  wild  fnaas,  tssJ  <» 

■  .^  ttw 

illl'l  -f.gu.lt 

isc  their  latag*  aakjenL  iu>  ■  . 
1-fNii  wnll.  are  their  work.  iVt  t  yriaa—  M  .^.  ■ 
Small  kingdoms  irc»  .  •.  g..  A|akiiB  aad  Irtasi 
Some  barbarous  thbn  imn  ed  laam  Itdsi  ska  In 


rlM.  la  railed  *•«  a/^rawa.  asaassi  aatakav 

lisatkai  among  UvB>     rtsaaana)  sa  .aaaaas, 
kleus   in  Achaia,   estuW*aav«4  *  as*  asaw 


;r%.       Tt*    tteiataaa    aaaai 

-,»d  ,)n»»  «aa  is- »t— . 

Tkrir  as»  WnawTt 


othatJ.     UeiunUun's  Onoi, 
grntion   of  a   lira    people 

|.muiL...il    pi  aj   .  kaasjaav 
tlHtinselvr*  . 

I  I      l::iu-.h  t     I  llli     ll 

general  namr  nt'Un- 

frora  in  Mnagaitaur.aiai  infirm od still  aaawi 

after  the  arrival  uf  ansae  ITsaiaaa  asal  f|  iala»i 

Aaivj  tlv  I'lxrnici 

ntwl  intruduvnl  a  " 


The  Egyptian  fi 

Cn  rops  to  Attica.  Now  brgaai  iV  tafratc  (aw.  as 
which  llrrculrt,  Jason,  IVttbxo.  aaal  Tkaaaas  k> 
long,  ami  that  of  ihr  old  launk  aaal  Hafam  as  Tlsaaf- 

■emal 


w!,i(Jl   l!lr  II. 

after  the  deatruetiun  of  Troy,  ._   __ 

•■{  the  rcliipainiir>ih,      Thry  dnise  oat  aac  at 

and  Aclacam,  who  took  refaure  in  Atuov     li 

tilling  here  suflcient  moan,  fieiea»  {I""'* 

Ionian    colony   lo   A         * 

.Eoliam,  from  Hie  R      , 

and  was  followed,  eighty  years  aft#i,  by  a 

Dorians.      In  other   <Ula  repaUtr*  «w«f- 

v.i..  in  i'hocis,  m   I  belie.,   and   at   Ik*  A_ 

riles,  anil  at  letigih  also  in  Aliatsa)  aaaf  ■ 

places  ;    so   that,   fie    the   reii    •'■!  j 

southern  part  of  Greece  was  fcw  ihr  saa 

pled  by  rrjituilli*.    Tbrir  jsmpwitj sa* 

of  tlte  cluuate,  in  tlw  roran  Usa*.  BSM* 

colon  lea  the  mother  uf  (ha  arts  and  of  aa 

gave  birth  to  the  ••■ijrsof  tluaaersaid  B  .     ._ 

coDincrca,  naiigation,  and  law  aVaaranawL    I 

boanrrcr,  will  rrtaiiied  iu  ar   " 


jvpiualionuf  any  •!! 

were   ten*   no,  .    tr  essaopie.   m   is.    t 

eighth  ceMurln,  ll»  rarwarfad  naVssiwa  sf  | , 

itrjnw,  SjUins.  Cruluasa,  1  arrataa>,  QaW. 

iu'iiI  Measena  were  planted  tn  Ssctrj  aa-lttwwi 

purl  of  Itafy.     (See  Uf**  C 

drpendrul  sUtei  ufCrttrrt  ■ 

of  union.      This  bond  waa 

Delphi,  the  Amplurtyoaue  I 
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tm,  among  which  die  Olympic  were  the  mint 
infruhhrd,  ihe  iii'titulinn,  or  rattier  revival  of 
A,  T76  B.  1."  .  furnished  tin*  Greeks  with  a  chro- 
■liual  era.  (See  £/>*cA  )  Prom  this  lime.  Allien* 
Sparta  began  it  surpass  the  other  stairs  of 
ere  ill  BOWK  nnd  importance.  At  the  time  of 
Per-bin  war.  Greece  had  already  mink  irupiinnni 
wn  in  civil  iintion.      Besides  the  art  of  poetry, 

tin.!    •'.;  .1     |i|ul...,i]iliy    I1..-.111     tn  he  ''lilt ivulcil    I  »)(') 

C,  Hid  even  curlier  in  I  on  in  mid  Lower  Italy 
11  til  Greece  Proper.    Statuary  and  painting  were 

1  ■0uri4h.ini;  cowlilion.      The   important  coin s 

d&ntliii  (Marseilles},  in  l.;i»],  Mini  Agrigeiitum.  m 
Ily.  were  founded.  Alliens  wis  continually  cv- 
iinj;  her  commerce,  and  established  important 
unrroal  posts  in  Thrace.  In  Asia  Minor,  the 
don  colnniei  were  brought  under  the  dominion 
Jie  Lyditui  Crusus,  and  soon  nfier  under  that 
Cytuj.  Greece  itself  was  threatened  wilh  a 
U«  Into  by  the  Persian  kings  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
■n  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  free.  Greeks  showed 
If  In  iu  great  brilliancy.  Athens  nnd  Sparta 
ost  alone  withstood  the  vast  armies  of  the  I'er- 
i.  and  the  battles  of  Marathon.  Thcnuopyke,  and 
Bra,  as  well  as  the  sen  fights  al  An.eniisinm, 
unis,  nnd  Myr.de,  taught  the  Persians  that  the 
eks  were  not  to  lie  subdued  by  them.  Athens 
r  exceeded  all  tin-  oilier  stales  in  splendour  Mini 
■over.  The  supremacy"  which  H[  una  had  hitherto 
ntained,  devolved  on  this  ril.y.  whose  nimmandcr, 
ion,  compelled  the  I'efsinns  to  ackumvledgi-  the 
-pendencc  of  Asia  Minor.  Athens  was  also  the 
tre  of  the  arts  and  sciences  The  PetoponaeatatJ 
'  nu«  broke  nut,  Sparta  being  do  longer  able  to 
nre  the  overbearing  pride  r.f  Alliens.  This  war 
■stated  Greece,  ami  enslaved  Athens,  until  Thra- 
ulus  again  restored  its  freedom  :  and.  for  a  short 
t,  Sporw  was  compelled,  in  her  turn,  to  bend 
jre  tie  Thebnii  heroes  K.pamiinmdns  and  Pelopi- 
.      I>  tpite  of  tin—'-  disturbances,  poets,  philoso- 


t  unhappy   ] 


le   quarrels  of   lite  6*1 
lem  lo  lake  up  arms  to  mninWin  their  freedom, 
■■equal  a  contest  could  not  long  remain  undecided; 
le  capture  of  Corinth,  14fi  B.G.,  placed  die  Greeks 


tJie  de^irncliiiii  of  Curinlh  by  the  Romans,  the 
arts  and  sciences  Knuri-licd  anions-  ilie  Greeks  ;  in- 
deed, the  golden  op!  of  Lhc  arts  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander.  The  Grecian  colonies  Here  yet  in  11 
more  flourishing  condition  than  the  mother  country  ; 
especially  Alexandria,  in  Kjjypl,  became  (lie  neat  of 
learning.  As  they,  also,  in  process  of  Lime,  tell  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  they  became,  like 
their  mother  country,  [lie  insirurters  of  their  con- 
querors. In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Greeks  lost 
even  the  shadow  of  their  former  freedom,  and  censed 
to  l>e  an  independent  people,  although  their  lan- 
guage, manners,  customs,  learning,  arts.and  tasta 
spread  over  Ibe  whole  Komnn  enijurn.  The  cjia.rar.ie.r 
of  the  nation  was  now  sunk  '•>  low,  (hit  the  Romans 
esteemed  a  Greek  astliemost  worthless  of  creatures. 
Asiatic  luxury  tunl  win  illy  n  irrupt'  d  diem  ;  their  aii- 
cient  love  of  freedom  nml  iiiilc|><iniencp  was  extiu- 
guished  ;  and  a  menu  serviliiy  was  substituted  in  it* 
place.  At  the  beginning  -i  the  fourth  century,  die 
nation  scarcely  showed  n  [race  of  die  noble  charac- 
teristics of  iheir  fathers,     Tlie  barburians  soon  after 

began  their  ruinous  incursions  into  Greece Besides 

die  well  known  works  on  the  history  of  Greece,  by 
Mitford,  Gillies.  Ilartln-lemy  '  Anaciiarsis),  &e.,  we 
would  mention  Clinton's  ftaN  Hellcnici  (Oxford, 
lSiM),  an  important  work  on  the  political  and  literary 
chronology  of  Greece,    from  the   Mill  to  the  12-lth 

Olympiad;  and  Wit  el  i- ih's  lli'/lrniirhc  Alterlhum- 

tkumU  (1  vol.,  Halle,  1886) ;  also  lleercn's  Politics 
of  Ancient  Greece  (irjui-luted,  Huston,  18E4). 

The;  principnltrniis  in  1 1  it.'  character  of  die,  ancient 
Greeks,  were  simplicity  nml  -mii.l.'iir.  The  Greek 
was  his  own  Instructer,  and  if  lie  learned  any  thing 
from  others,  he  did   it  with   freedom  nnd  inttepeiiib 


in  I  ibs 


I  hei 


rrfe. 


sil|.|U-juteil 

th.     The  de- 
ject nil  Grcc 


■slof  thestatesi 


chained -Eu.lia.amUnun  aft.  i-  M;ice,|.„iin.iu. 
an  provinces  ;  hut  Uiey  idierwnrds  began  lo  e: 

di. -..■!!- :i ills  iii  the  AcUeioi   1 1  ■!.. in  .  liiti.rlei'il 


inportnnt  influence  on  the  reli- 
,  and  philosophy  of  the  nation, 
re  not,  like  those  of  Asia,  sur- 
■curiiy  ;  Ihej  were  human  hi 


:.!'-.!.  -  .1. .,y  .n.red,  nnd  even  to  spare  nuir- 
ihnrs.  11  tin  (  lli-'l  to  the  santtuiiries  of  the  gwls  for 
n  i'lui-.     1  mining  nml  revenue  were  nllowed  to  be 

.    1      ..'.1  .i«  1  i.-    1  in- s.      \o  Imv  eiilVireed  i.iinlin- 

i:,  1  taetrof  itN-t.ither.  ..I'  the  husliand,  or 
the  br.ither.  uli'ii"  _ii  r  \  I  (t,e  liiiiuuir  of  the  female 
ii.ilm  thereforr  luel  111  eoniiuiial  dependence. 
1  he  In—  of  1  irtue  »»•  i.iii.i  punished,  but  the  se- 
ll his  conduct  hud  been  gnilllcss,  The  security  of 
ihimctic  life  re-uii  entirely  on  die  mailer  of  the  fa- 
mily From  these  cluirni  terisiii'  [mils  of  the  earliest 
i.r.  1  ks,  originated,  in  the  sequel,  1  lie  peciiliiiritiesof 
their  rehgious  uiitions.  Iheir  love  oi  Irei-dom  and  ac- 
tion, Lheir  laste  fur  the  iK'uuliful  nnil  the  grand,  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  manners.  The  religion  of  the 
Greeks  was  n'.t  so  much  mingled  with  superstition  as 
that  uf  the   Romans'  ;  thus,  for  example,  they  were 
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unacquainted  with  the   practice  of  nugury.      Tile  < 
Greek  was  inclined  to  festivity,  even  in  religion,  and , 
served  the  god*.  le«*s  in  spirit  than  in  outward  cere-  i 
monies.      1 1  is  religion  liad  little  influence  on  his . 
morals,  his  Ix-lief,  and  the  government  of  his  thoughts,  j 
All  it  required  was  a  belief  in  the  pods  and  in  a  | 
future  existence  ;  a  freedom  from  gross  crimes,  and  i 
an  olxenance  of  prescribed  rites.     The  simplicity  J 
of  their  manners,  and  Mime  obscure  notions  of  a  j 
supreme  God,  who  hated  and  punished  evil,  loved, 
and  rewarded  good,  served,  at  first,  to  maintain  good  | 
morals  and  piety  among  them.     These  notions  were  ■ 
afterwards  exalted  and  systematise!  by  poetry  and  ] 
philosophy,  and  Uie  improvement  spread  from  the ; 
cultivated  classes  through  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  most  enlightened  period  of  (■reecc.  clearer 
ideas  of  the  unity  ofthe  deity,  of  his  omniscience,  his 
omnipresence,  his  holiness,  his  goodness,  his  justice, 
and  ofthe  necessity  of  worshipping  him  by  virtue  and 
purity  of  heart,  prevailed.  Tlie  moral  system  of  some 
individuals  among  the  G reeks  was  equally  pure. 
The  precepts  of  morality  were  delivered  at  first  in 
sententious  maxims  ;  for  example,  the  sayings  ofthe 
seven  wise  men.     Afterwards,  Socrates  and  his  dis- 
ciples arose,  and  promulgated  their  pure  doctrines. 
The  love  of  freedom  among  the  Greeks  sprang  from 
their  good  fortune,  in  having  lived  so  long  without 
oppression  or  fear  of  other  nations,  and  from  their 
natural  vivacity  of  spirit.     It  was  this  which  made 
small  armies  invincible,  and  which  caused  Lycurgus, 
Solon,  and  Tiinoleon  to  refuse  crowns.     Their  free- 
dom was  the  work  of  nature,  and  the  consequence  of  > 
their  original  patriarchal  mode  of  life.     The  first ' 
kings  were  considered  as  fathers  of  families,  to  whom  ! 
o!*dieiM*e  wa*  willingly  paid,  in  return  for  protec- 1 
tion  and  favours.     Important  affairs  were  decided  by  , 
the  assemblies  of  the  people.     Kach  man  was  master  | 
in  his  own  house,  and  in  early  times  no  taxes  were  | 
paid.     Hut  as  the  kings  strove  continually  to  extend 
their  powers,  they  were  ultimately  compelled  to  re- 
sign their  dignities,  ami  free  states  arose,  with  forms 
of  government  inclining  more  or  less  to  aristocracy 
or  democracy,  or  coni]w>sed  of  a  union  of  the  two ; 
the  citizens  were  attached  to  a  government  which  was 
administered  under  the  direction  of  wise  laws,  and 
not  of  arbitrary  power.     It  was  this  noble  love  for  a 
free  country,  which  prompted  Leonidas  to  say  to  the 
ktaig  of  Persia,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  hold  a 
despotic  sway  over  Greece.     It  was  this  which  in- 
spired Solon,  ThemittoclcSj  Demosthenes,  and  Pho- 
cion,  when,  in  spite  ofthe  ingratitude  of  their  country- 
men, they  chose  to  serve  the  state  and  the  laws,  rather 
tiian  their  own  interests.     The  cultivation  of  their 
fruitful  country,  which,  by  the  industry  of  the  inha- 
bitants, afforded  nourishment  to  several  millions,  and 
the  wealth  of  their  colonies,  prove  the  activity  ofthe 
Greeks.     Commerce,  navigation,  and  manufactures 
flourished  on  all  sides ;  knowledge  of  every  sort  was 
accumulated ;  the  spirit  of  invention  was  busily  at  ! 
work  ;  the  Greeks  learned  to  estimate  the  pleasures 
of  society,  but  they  also  learned  to  love  luxury.  From 
these  sources  of  activity  sprang  also  a  love  of  great 
actions  and  great  enterprises,  so  many  instances  of 
which  are  furnished  by  Grecian  history.     Another 
striking  trait  ofthe  Grecian  character,  was  a  love  of 
the  lieautiful.  both  physical  and  intellectual.    This  j 
sense  of  the  Iwautiful,  awakened  and  developed  by 
nature,  created  for  itself  an  ideal  of  beauty,  which 
served  them,  and  lias  been  transmitted  to  us,  as  a  cri- 
terion for  every  work  of  art.     A  noble  simplicity  per-  j 
vades  every  thing  which  conies  from  them.     It  is  I 
this  which  ha*  made  the  Greeks  the  instructers  of  all  j 
uges  and  nations.  I 

(irtrK    lttiH£tm»r  mul  Writing.     The   language  j 
which  xve  call   Unrk,   was  not  die  primitive  Ian- 1 


guage  of  Greece,  for  Gregct  wa*  ongumUy 

by  the   Pelnstp.     Their  language  wa*  abase)  n. 

tii ict  in  the  time  of  Hemdotus,  who  assarts  Oat  a 

was  different  from  the  Hellenic,  and  adds,  last  *  a 

probable  that  the  Hellene*  have 

nal  language  (I.  57).     But  on  the 

it  originated,  there  is  a  diversity  of  <«immb;  far 

some  derive,  it  from  the  Vi 

Scythian— two  opinions, 

compatible  with  each  other.     Out  of  Grans*  ft  ess 

spoken  in  a  great  unit  of  Asia  Minor,  af  tin  i 

of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  in 

settled  by  Grecian  colonies.     Ft 

ber  of  Hellenic  tribes  ofthe 

expected  tliat  there  would  be 

knowledge  of  which  is  the 

coming  acquainted  with  the  Greek 

the  writers  of  this  nation  have  tn 

liarities  of  the  different  diale 

letters,  words,  forms,  terminal. 

and  that  not  merely  to  cfaerai 

an  individual    represented  ■• 

when  they  speak  in  their  own  < 

ary  to  distinguish  three  lead  ■ 

the  three  leading  branches  v«        £ 

the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic,  to  * 

added  the  mixed  Attic  dialect .  — * 

are  several  secondary  dialects.   1 

lects  maybe  reduced  to  two,  the  n 

the  Ionic-Attic.      The  former  fa 

met,  Doric  was  generally  used  to  ' 

ancient.    The  oldest  Doric  style  a 

.-Eotic  dialect,  from  which  the  L 

derived.    Tlie  Doric  we-  ^trd  and 

was  the  softest.     The        ilWr  w 

north  of  the  Isthmus  (ffcer)  «  * 

and  Doris),  in  the  «Cohan  v.      aef 

and  on  some  of  the  northern 

sea.    The  Doric  was  spoken  » 

in  the  Doric  Tetrapolis,  in  the 

Asia  Minor,  of  Lower  Italy  (Tn 

(Syracuse,  Agrigentum),   and  au. 

Messeuians ;  the  Ionic  in  the  In 

Minor,  and  on  the  blands  of 

the  Attic  in  Attica.     In  eechw 

are  celebrated  authors.      To 

long,  in  part,  the  works  of  the  c 

Heskxi,  Theoguis,  etc. ;   it  is 

prose  writers,  especially  I       A 

the  poems  of  Pindar,  T 

chus.  Little  Doric 

on  mathematical   or 

iEolic,  we  have  fragments  of  ~  Asa 

After  Athens  had  obtained  the  sar- 

and  rendered  itself  the  centre  of 

tion,  the  masterpieces  of 

pides,  Aristophanes,  Thaq 

Isocrales,  Demosthenes, 

common  dialect  of  literature, 

wards  distinguished  the  gw 

those  masters,  from  the  J 

the  latter  the  cmrjkm  4..*, 

and  even  the  later  Attic  % 

golden  ace  of  th*  lite 

Vrttks.    InthislaUeri 

tus,   Apollodorus,  Pi 

many  of  whom,  huwv 

Lucian,  .-Elian,  and  Ai 

the  poets  by  no 

Attic ;  the  drami.*. 

to  a  certain  de  r 

of  giving  them  _       ~- —  « 

belonged  to  the 

tlie  other  poets  *  ■ 

not  be  denied,  .^» 
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D«),  perhaps.  Iiavc  been,  in  a  great  decree,  the 
l  of  the  universal  popularity  ofliomer,  tin-  use 
religions  ritual,  and  the  K"'ul  mutual  IPlMCBimi 
■  luttiun.  Bat,  probably,  the  dialects  were  nut, 
e  earliest  times,  m  dtiinci  from  each  other  as 
afterwards  bwanm ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  VI 

explain  the  peculiarities  of  tin-  style  of  I 1  inner 
iJesiod,       "  III  Hoiner  otiul   Hesiod,"  says  Mb- 

"  forms  and  r i |i it -skms  occur,  which  gramum- 

peouounce  -Eolic,  Doric.  Attic,  or  the  peeuli- 
t*n**a  local  dialect.  IJut  iht-y  could  hard  It  have 
audi   at  the  time  of  these  poets,  «ho  would 

M  little  allowed  themselves  111  employ  such  11 
Bft,  8£  A  German    poet    e.nilld    peniltt    himself  lo 

■I*  together  Lover  Suiwi,  and  Nigh  ( ; crnmi i 
intialisms.  The  language  or  Homer  Minis 
T  lo  have  briii  the  l.ni'_-ii.iL'c  ill  tin-  Iiiiiinns  ill' 
tine.  Of  the  fains  cnaiinuii  in  llnuicr,  all  Jul 
i  ■  mu  iii  llit  Ionic  dialect.  Iml  some  ~ulj-i>lod  in 
Colic- Dork  only,  others  merely  in  die  Attic, 
grammarians  rail  tliat  Attic,  -Kolic,  Doric,  etc., 
inner,  which  was  so  at  their  time..''  The  period 
i  thtsc  changes  took  place  in  the  leading  dia- 
caiuaot  be  determined.  It  follows  from  ml  1 1 1 1 - . 
la   have   a   thorough   knowledge  of  the  Creek 


astiou,  but  extending  our  view  over  all  the,  varied 
s  of  the  dialects — a  labour  which  this  language, 
A  id  classic  models  of  every  kind,  and  the  rehire 
ffrct,  K>  flexible,  so  expressive,  so  sweet  in  lis 
d,  so  harmonious  in  its  movements,  and  -o 
•optical  in  its  grammatical  forms  and  whole 
lure,  merits,  and  richly  rewards.  At  what 
this  language  first  began  to  be  expressed  in 
■g,  has  long  been  a  snlyect  uf  doubt.  Accord- 
x>  the  general  opinion.  <  'admits,  [lie  I'lnmtcl.in, 
dvced  the  alphabet  into  Greece.  Mix  nlohal>et 
■ted  of  but  sixteen  letter! ;  four  (e)  s  *  x) 
;iid  lo  have  been  invented  liy  I'rd.imede,  in  the 
an  war.  and  four  more  (/  u  +"  lij  by  Simonide- 
:eos.  Tliat  the  eight  letters  mentioned,  are 
'  modem  than  the  rrtiiers,  is  certain,  partly  from 
prica I  accounts,  partly  from  the  mo-l  ancient  in- 
itions.  As  the  Ionian-  lir-t  adopted  these  let- 
end  Ihe  Athenian,  received  liieiu  I'rom  them, 
tlpllabet  with  twenty-four  letter*  is  called  Ihe 
-.  The  figures  ol'  tile  oldest  I'liienician  and 
■k  letters  diner  very  much  Irnin  the  modern  tie- 
'  and  Greek  letters.  There  lia\e  mil  been  wnnl- 
persons,  however,  who  assert  Lhai  Uie  art  of 
uirj  was  practised  anion;;  [lie  l'ela-ej  In-fore  [be 
of  l.'adiuus.  This  opinion,  mil  unknown  to  [he 
mis,  but  comilfontted  by  no  single  author  of 
ority,  has  not  failed  lo  meet  with  iidmcuies  in 
im  times.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  ujt- 
Eil,  who  place  [he  orieifi  of  the  art  ol  wrii.ii in  in 
ce   much  later.      The  lir-l  who  intruded  nl.ten- 


s   punt. 


hi,   ]■: 


.say 


ifiij  uri.ime.  tur  t   in  .1:1  a  [>ro|ur   tuoiriiieni  in 

ig  was  or  wa-  not  known  in  ihe  time  ol  (lemur, 
lit   opinion    is.   that   we    nmy    place   Uie  tune 

the  use  of  tin-  alphabet  became  common  in 
;e,  and  the  be^nninr;  ol"  prose  nriiitii;,  in  ulxjut 
iroe  period,  5,".  I  Ik  fore  I  hnst.  and  aUint  a-  loni; 
Homer.      In   Homer's  time,  all   knowledge,  re 

and  laws  were  preserved  by  memory  alone,  and 
■>  reason  were  jinl  in  verse,  till  prose  was  m- 
^•d  with  the  art  uf  writing.  The  argiuiient 
i  from  several  ancient  inscripliuns  on  temples. 


Wolf  has  deprived  of  nlllti  force  :  iu  his  I'rotegatneam 
to  Homer,  he  has  com  cried  the  iiuestiim  wtib  more 
prevision  into  two: — I.  When  diuthcGrecks become 
acijiiaiiited  with  the  art  of  writing?  2.  Vt  ben  whs  It 
rummpn  among  them?  In  solving  tile  loiter ipiestiori, 
it  must  be  ascertained  when  convenient  materials 
for  writing  beeauie  conita«n,  and  in  what  century  the 
writing  of  books  was  imrmlnced  ainong  the  Greeks. 
\\  oil'  proves  not  only  that  MrimrrcoTtiuiiLlid  t<>  writing 
nothing  which  he -:nii;,  the  kin- ofatiiinals  not  hjiving 
lieen  used  fur  writing  till  after  bim,  nor  Egyptian 
r»i|iyrits  till  tile  time  uf  I'siiminclicus,  but  Quit  his 
verses  were  never  cotumilled  to  writing  till  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  remains  to 
remark,  tliat  the  Creek;  originally  wrote  their  lines 
from  right  to  left,  then  leukt/tftM  (see  Bout- 
tropheifon) ,  and  finally  front  left  to  righL 

UrceA  Literature.  The  origin  of  Creek  literature, 
that  is,  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  Greek*  by 
written  works,  is  lo^t  in  an  almost  impenetrable  oil. 
sciirily.  Thoucli  there  existed  in  Greece,  in  earlier 
times,  nn  actual  literature,  there  was  by  no  means  a 
want  ol  what  we   may,  not   Improperly,  call  literary 


e  free  ourselves  from  the  prejmlii*, 
tliat  tile  pallwliuiii  of  humanity  consists  solely  III 
written  alphabetical  dtaraclrrs.  The  fint  period 
of  Grecian  cultivation,  v.  hi<  h  eYle.ro Is  lo  Ihe  invasion 
of  the  l'eloponnesns  by  the  llemciiilie  und  Dorians, 
and  tile  great  changes  produced  by  it,  consequently 
lo  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  oud  which  W(l 
may  designate  by  the  name  of  lite  Jnte-HtHnerie 
/icriird,  was  indeed  utterly  destitute  of  literature ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  also  destitute 
of  all  tliat  culture,  which  we  are  accustomed  lo  call 
literary.  The  fables  which  are  told  of  the  intellectual 
acbiev  csments  of  this  period,  linve  a  certain  basis  of 
troth.  Amonp  Ihe  promoters  ol  literary  cultivation, 
iu  tins  lime,  we  must  distinguish  Uiree  classes: — 
I.  Those  of  whom  we  Itave  no  writings,  but  who  are 
mentioned  as  inventors  of  arts,  poets  and  sages: 
Amphion,  Demodocus.  Melampus,  Olen,  Phemius 
and  rrunu'llieus.  y.  Those  to  whom  are  falsely  attri- 
buted works  no  longer  extant:  A  bans,  Aristeas, 
t'luion,  F.jiiuieia.le-.  laimolpus,  (.irinniis,  Linus  and 
Pulamedes.  3.  Those  to  whuiu  writings  yet  extant, 
which,  however,  were  production-  ol  later  times,  are 
attributed:  Dares,  liiclys,  Horapollo,  Musajtis, 
tlrpheus,  and  the  author-  of  Ihe  Sibylline  oracles. 
This  is  not  tlie  place  lo  inquire  whither  any  and  how 
much  of  these  writings  is  genuine.  It  is  enough, 
that  the  idea  of  such  a  forgery  proves  Ihe  existence 
of  earlier  productions.  And  how  could  the  next 
period  have  lieeii  vt  hat  it  win.,  without  previous  pre- 
paration? If  we  may  lint-,  infer  what  most  have  been, 
in  order  tliat  the  sni'n.-ediiig  period  should  be  what 
it  was,  we  learn,  also,  from  the  various  traditions  of 
the  Ante-Homeric  period,  that  there  existed  in  it 
institutions  which,  through  the  means  of  religion, 
poetry,  oracles,  and  mysteries  had  no  small  influence 
on  the  civiliiation  of  the  nutiun  and  tlie  promotion  of 
culture  ;  for  the  niosi  pun,  indeed,  in  Oriental  fiirms, 
mid  perhaps  of  I  irn.  ami  origin  ;  and  llmi  these  insti- 
tutions, gent-rally  of  a  priestly  character,  obtained 
principally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  Thrace, 
ami  Macedonia.  V  e  must  here  remark,  that  intel- 
lectual cultivation  did  uoi  prosper  at  once  in  Greece, 
nor  display  itself  simultaneously  among  all  tlie  trihei ; 
tliat  tlie  Greeks  lucaine  Creeks  onlj  in  ihe  process 
of  time,  and  some  tribea  made  more  rapid  progress 
than  others.  About  eighty  yeui-s  after  tlie  Trojan 
war,  new  commotions  and  a  new  migration  Iwjtiw 
within  the  borders  of  Greece.  A  portion  of  Uie  in- 
habitants emigrated  from  ihe  mother  country  to  the 
islands  and  Ui  Asia  Minor.  This  change  was  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  lo  Grecian  genius;  for  lh* 
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ch  tlie  spirit  of  ridicule  gave  rise  to 
re).  In  every  thing  there  was  a  more 
«  towards  meditation,  investigation, 
he  attainment  of  o  desired  mndiliiin. 
,  die  gift  of  the  gods,  was  felt  to  have 
i  Lever  iimii  discovered  in  future  was 
f  his  own  effort s.  This  feeling  showed 
f  manhood  had  arrived.  I'iulosophy 
isccssary,  and  attained  coniiininlly  ;. 
■anpllt.  It  tirst  spoke  in  maxims  and 
n  and  in  dogmatic  prpcepts.  Lyric 
r  utterance  i<>  the  feelings  excited  by 
f  earth.  Of  those  wlio  gained  a  re- 
wny,  as  well  as  by  the  improvement 
B  intention  of  IIH  forms  of  lyric 
presents  us  the  nimii  '.1'  Ardiilurh.is 
ar  ufthelimilnis  ;  Tyrkeus  ut  Miletus. 
jogs;  Callimnchus  of  fcphesus.  ini  cu- 
riae measure;  Airman,  the  Lydiiin  ; 
■rona.  who  perfected  the  dithyniuilnis. : 
nli,sii.  inventor  ui"  the  hurbili.s  (a  kind 
ndcr  S.-.ppho  of  Mitylene;  her  coun- 
■  I'lrinna.  tin-  rotilrin[«rJiry  of  both  ; 
'uloplioii,  tin-  nutc  player  ;  Mesieliorus 
feus  of  liheginm  ;   Auncrenn  and  Si- 

.;    liipl ns  <>f  l:phf-iis  ;  Timocreon 

ait  of  ilerniinne;  (_  cirinun  of  Tanagra, 

instructress  of  Pindar.     As    pi ic 

tamic),  Theognis,  Phocylides,  Pytha- 
lo  be  named  ;  a-  «  fabulist,  .Esop,  In 
me,  several  lielon<j  to  die   following 

pr.ijH'rly  placed  lure,  uii  uconuiit  of 
.  If  we  consider  the  philosophy  of 
id  it  to  have  generally  had  a  prnnical 
ie  philosophy  ol  life  must  precede  the 
cience.  Philosophy  must  (jive  lessons 
ore  It  can  furnish  scientific  systems. 
at  we  consider  the  stren  'die  men  of 
are  called  (Peril!  1  id  1  p.  instead  iit'whnni 
jiraenides  of  Crete  or  M1011,  Pillacus, 

Bias.  Child  and  CloiAiulus)  ;  s 


rar  attention  to  different  sides,  ami,  in 

■ketch,  follow  out  each  branch  separately.  Every 
thing  tended  to  excite  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  11 
scientific  activity  was  every  where  awakened.  We 
may  thereforf  cull  the  fourth  jicrtiui.tjwt  now  ensued, 
the  icienlljic  period.  It  reaches  In  tlie  end  of  Greek 
literature,  but  is  divided  into  several  epochs,  acconi- 


diifereiil  times.  'Iheftrsl  rpoth  extends  fraui  Sulnn 
to  Alexander  (5IIJ — 336  I).  C.)  In  philosophy,  & 
physico-speeulalive  -pu-it  was  uitinife.itrd ,  for  phllo- 
■ronhy  originated  iniuiediiileiy  Iroin  religion,  niid  nil 
religion  rests  on  the  conception  of  the  Divinity,  which 
vras  not  then  distinguished  from  nature.  Now,  since 
the  conception  of  religion  contained  nothing  liut 
poetical  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  principal  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  that  is,  of  the  divinities,  tlie  most 
ancient  philosophy  was.  of  necessity,  natural  pliilo- 
-n|iliy.  in  which  the  human  mind  south!  to  nnnlyxe 
more  thoroughly  tlie  phenomena  previously  observed, 
In  explain  Uiem  mure  satisfactorily,  and  to  compre- 
hend them  in  one  whole.  From  the  mint  of  sufficient 
experimental  acquaintance  with  injure,  it  was  lo  lie 
expected  that  tlie  imagination  would  frequently  in- 
terfere in  tlie-  work  of  the  understanding  irad  reason. 
Prom  this  cause,  these  philosophical  inquiries  nre 
interwoven  with,  poetical  images.  This  was  Die  form 
of  the  Ionic  philosophy,  whose  flutlior  was  Tunics ; 
tlie  Itnlian,  whose  founder  was  I'ytlmgorni,  and  tlie 
older  and  later  Elratic.  To  tlie  Ionic  school,  which 
sought  after  a  material  origin  to  the  world,  belonged 
I'lierecydes.Aiiavimiiii.lcr.Aiiinimiiies,  Anaxugorai, 
Diogenes  of  Apollouia,  Aluixmi  hus,  aikl  Arehelaus 
of  Miletus,  The  principal  disciples  of  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  wliieh  referred  the  organization  of 
the  world  to  nunilier  and  measun',  were  Alcma-011, 
I'iniEus  of  Locri-,  Dcelliis  l.nranns,  Epicharmut, 
Thenges,  Archylns,  I'hilnlnu-,  mid  l.u.loxus.  To  the 
older  Eleatic  sclnml,  11hi.I1  held  die  idea  of  a  pure 
redXenophanes.Parmeuides:  lo  the 


irsay.ut;M.ie,aw-linil  r  ... 

ires...:  f.vuuji''  Hit!  a^  knowledge  - 
of  s.  .inc. .  firdnr  -,n  vest  if;  at  1  mis  re 

jretiia'.  phihwoahj.  1  hule-,  n»-  the 
lonn'  Dbilosiiony.  Here  we  stand  on 
i-  history  ot  the  literary 


ft 


vnrtliynfkiK. 


.uelryc. 


nledgi  . 
'iictiuii.  MiiuiTto  she  had  iliseluirgird 
isttiry,  [ihilipsiiphy,  and  religiuii.  Whiu- 
he  irniismiiteil  lo  posterity,   whatever 

nm  and  kiniwleil^p  wa*.  Em  lie  iaiparfeht. 

5iniis  ieelinr.-^  were  tu  lie  inspired,  re- 
in hpr  measured  strains,  which,  from 
■al  eharact-T,  IcJtadt 
1  the  memory.     Urn 


existence,  belonged 
Intra  Zeno,   Meiisst.  ,  _ 

■  •■■.meted  tlieaturuics-cl lot'  I.eucippus and  Demu- 

(i  t.is.and  the  dualist,  P.iapedocles.  On  the  otlier 
hind,  HerHclilus  stands  aluiie  111  his  theory  of  tlie 
eternal  flow  of  things.  Till  near  tin-  ninetieth  Olytu- 
I  mil,  1  he  philosopher*  and  (heir  siholars  were  di»- 
1 11-11 1  through  all  the  Greek  cities.  About  this  time, 
AliJOflS  became  their  principal  place  of  residence, 
win  ti  contributed  not  a  little  to  breathe  auntlier 
spin:  into  pliilosoph) ,  the  Miphisls  becoming  tlie 
tciictier5.  tJnrgia-of  I.eootiiiin  in  Sicily,  who  joined 
the  Elealics,  Protagoras  of  Alidem.  Ilippins  of  Elis, 
Pmdicus  of  Cos,  Tra-imaeu-.  and  Tildas  are  tiiemost 
eelebraied  whose  imtiies  have  reached  us.  Tlieir 
name  designates  them  as  men  of  science  ;  autl  they 
were,  hi  fact,  the  encycloi  iedista  of  their  times,  who 
collected  the  ideas  ami  M-iuimriUs-  of  the  former  ages, 
and  enriched  them  with  llieiv  own.  They  were  par- 
ticularly dfcj.insui-.hpd  in  rhetoric  and  politics,  two 
sciences  so  highly  important  in  democratic  forms  of 
government  ;  hat,  imt  eonti'iiteit  with  this,  they  ulso 
pr»fe-.-ed  tlie  nutund  sciences,  ninLhetuBlJcs,  the 
Llieiirj  .if  i|,e  £,!,.  :,rt.s,  ai„|  philosophy.  In  the  last, 
11  ■!'.•-  n. u  s-fiu  to  have  been  their  object  to  arrive 
at  truth,  but  only  lo  make  a  plausible  argument ;  and 
fur  tlii-  cud  were  funned  sophi.tics  and  eristics,  or 
tlip  art  of  reasoning,  which  was  afterwards  called 
■"■■fulfil ;  in  wliich  their  object  was  to  prove 
•very  thing  they  wished.  For  this  they  invented 
l&MB  fallacies,  still  called,  from  them,  nophiilrin, 
and  sought  to  lead  their  uppoiu m-  tisiray  by  various 
meiuis.  Thai  this  must  needs  be  detrimental  totrnn 
philosophy  is  evident.  So  much  the  more  fortunate 
w  as  it  Unit,  in  this  very  age  Socrates  appeared,  who 
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was  not  only  a  strenuous  antagonist  of  these  Sophists, 
but  opened  a  new  career  to  philosophy  itself.  It  has 
been  justly  said  of  him,  that  he  brought  down  philo- 
sophy from  heaven  to  earth,  for  he  iiave  it  again  a 
practical  direction,  difleriug,  however,  from  the  for- 
mer, since  the  object  was  no  longer  merely  to  string 
together  experiments,  but  philosophers  liegnii  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  and  relations  of  man,  the  object 
and  best  regulation  of  life  ;  and  reflection  was  turned 
principally  to  psychology  ami  morals,  instead  of 
physics  ami  metaphysics.  Socrates  had  many  scholars, 
some  of  whom  committed  his  ideas  to  writing  in  his 
manner — Cebes,  «-Eschiiies,  Xenophon  ;  others,  de- 
viating more  or  less  from  his  ideas  and  his  manner, 
were  founders  of  philosophical  schools  of  their  own. 
The  four  following  schools  proceeded  from  that  of 
Socrates  :  l.  the  Cyrenaic.  wlio^e  founder  was  Aris- 
tippus  of  Cyrcne  (see  Jristijtpus);  £.  the  Megaric, 
Elian  and  Kretriun,  under  Euclid.  Phjedon,  and  Mene- 
demus  ;  3.  the  Academic,  whose  founder  was  Plato  ; 
and  4.  the  Cynic,  whose  founder  was  Antisthencs. 
Plato  (q.  v.)  was  unquestionably  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  splendid  genius.  With  the  philosophical 
knowledge  of  the  former  (J reek  philosophers,  he 
combined  that  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  the  elo- 
quence  of  the  Sophists.  A  fondness  for  the  superna- 
tural, a  delicate  moral  sense,  a  fine,  acute,  and  pro- 
found understanding,  reign  in  his  productions,  which 
are  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  expression,  and 
are  enlivened  by  a  rich  imagination.  Ily  his  poetic 
talent,  the  philosophical  dialogue  of  Socrates  was 
presented  under  a  truly  dramatic  form.  While 
philosophy  was  making  such  important  progress, 
history  rapidly  approached  perfection.  In  the  jxriod 
of  550 — 500  II.  (_\.  traditions  were  first  committed  to 
writing  in  prose,  and  Cadmus,  Dionysius,  and  Ileca- 
tieus  of  Miletus,  Acusilauithe  Argive,  Hellaniciisof 
Mitylene,  and  Pherecydes  of  Scyros  are  among  the 
oldest  historical  writers.  After  them  appeared  Hero- 
dotus (q.  v.),  the  Homer  of  history.  His  example 
kindled  Thucydides  to  emulation,  and  his  eight  books 
of  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesinii  war  make  him 
the  first  philosophical  historian,  ami  a  model  for  all 
his  successors.  If  his  conciseness  sometimes  renders 
Thucydides  obscure,  in  Xeimphon,  on  the  contrary, 
there  prevails  the  greatest  perspicuity  ;  and  he  be- 
came the  model  of  quiet,  immtcntatious  historical 
writing.  These  three  historians  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  this  period,  in  which  we  must,  more- 
over, mention  Ctesias,  1' hi  list  us,  Theopoiiipus,  Ku- 
phoriis,  who.  however,  abandoned  the  irenuine  style 
of  historical  narration  for  a  rhetorical  affectation. 
An  entirely  new  species  of  poetry  was  created  in 
this  period.  From  the  thanksgiving  festivals  which 
the  country  people  solemn iied  after  the  vintage, 
in  honour  of  the  uiver  of  joys,  with  wild  songs  and 
comic  dances,  anise,  especially  in  Attica,  the  drama. 
By  tlegrees.  variety  and  a  degree  of  art  were  given 
to  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  or  dithyrambics,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  goat,  which,  in  the  process  of  time, 
became  more  serious,  while  an  intermediate  speaker 
related  popular  fables,  and  the  chorus  varied  the 
eternal  praises  of  Bacchus  by  moral  reflections,  as 
the  narration  prompted.  Their  reward,  if  they  gave 
satisfiiction,  was  a  goat.  Sportive  dances  were  intro- 
duced, mingled  with  waggish  pranks  and  every  thing 
to  excite  laughter.  These  games  of  the  feast  of  the 
vintage  were  soon  repeated  on  other  days.  Solon's 
contemporary,  Thespis.  who  smeared  his  actors,  like 
vintagers,  with  lers  of  wine,  exhibited  at  the  cross 
ways  or  in  the  villages,  on  movable  stages,  stories 
sometimes  serious  with  solemn  choruses,  sometimes 
laugliable  with  dances,  in  which  satyrs  and  other  ridi- 
cuhms  diameters  excited  laughter.  Tlieir  representa- 
tions were  called  tragedies  (rf«y**^).  that  is,  songs 
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of  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat,  or  r^wyJLm^  songs  of  tar. 

vintage  ;  comedies,  festive  dure**  and 

lions  {drama  fntyrH'um).     The**  sports 

exhibited,  with  much  more  splendour,  uo  the 

of  the  towns,  and  acquiml  a  mure  and 

character,  by  their  peculiar  tone  and  murahcy. 

stead  of  nu  intermediate  speaker,  who 

story  exteni|H>runeoit»ly,  .E«chylut  fine 

actors,  who  repealed  thririiarts  by  Me  : 

thus  the  actual  creator  of  the  drasmaur 

was  soon  curried  to  perfection  ;  tragedy 

lus,  So|>1hm-1cs.  Kuripidrs  ;  comedy  by  Ci 

polis.  Crates,  but  especially  by  Amlopnaat 

the  government  of  the  thirty  tyrant*,  law 

which  comedy  had  possessed,  of  huldaw  an  hrnf 

clmracters  to  ridicule,  was  restricted, aadtnr nans* 

come*! y  was  thus  gradually  formed,  m  wham  tat 

chorus  was  abolished,  and,  with  delineation*  nf  env 

eral  cliaracter,  characteristic  masks 

duced.     In  tills.  Aristophanes  and  Alexia 

tinguished.     Tlie  mimes  of  Sophron  nf 

dramatic  dialogues  in  rhythmical 

tinct  species,  in  connexion  with  which i 

liau  comedy  of  Epicharmus.     In  the  order  nf 

several  gnomic  ami  lyric  writers  belong  in  I 

Several  philosophers  appeared  as 

Xenoplianes,  1'annenides,  Kmpedocies;  asi 

Pisander  and  Panyasis  were  anma 

and  Antimachus  for  lus  Thebaid. 

came  more  and  more  historical,  and 

poetic  aspect.     With  poetry,  her 

quence,  also  flourished  in  this 


can  constitutions  rendered 

(I reek  character  speedily  elevated 

fine  art.     Antiphon,  (iorgiaa.    Ai 

Isocrates,  lss*us,  Demosthenes, 

ly  appreciated  as  masters  of  tint 

schools  were  actually  established. 

the  admired  masterpieces  of  sr 

How  near  rhetoric  was  then  to 

try,  is  manifested  in  Kuripides, 

tion  tliat  it  had  a  consiileVable 

Thucydides.     Mathematical  i 

geography  served  to  illustrate  .i 

is  indebted  to  the  Ionic  school,  i 

liun,  and  geometry  to  the  A  end 

discoveries.     As  mathemau 

rene,  Metmi,  Kucteraon,  Arc-.j 

doxus  of  C  nidus  were  celebrau^. 

particularly,  enriclied  by  voyages  nf 

were  occasioned  by  commerce : 

llnnno's  voyage  to  the  western  • 

Perinlus  of  Scylax,  a  descript**.  , 

the  .Mediterranean,  and  the  dUco 

Massilia  in  the  north-west  of  I       , 

tion.    The  study  of  nature  was 

the  philosophers  ;  but  the  h        in  1 

tised  by  the  Asclepiades  inu.. 

distinct  science,  and  Hippocrat*.  _ 

of  scientific  medicine.     The  follow 

ally  called  the  Alexandria*, 

iied  as  the  tystemotizing  or 

did  not.  indeed,  cease  to  sustain  n\* 

tion ;  but  Alexandria  was,  in  ru 

city.     From  this  canse,  the  spirk  «*  ~fe 

ture  necessarily  took  another  turn  ;  and  it— 

that  tlie  use  of  an  immense  library 

have  made  erudition  triumph  over 

action  of  mind,  which,  hoi 

diately  suppressed.     la  philosophy. 

learned  disciple.  Aristotle,  oppearei 

of  the  Peripatetic  school,  which  _ 

enlarging  the  territory  of  philosophy. 

rit ofsystem.  lie  separated  Ionic  nnd 

and  politics,  physics  and  Bsetttpsyi 
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Ilea  of  knowledge  ;  there by  producing 
dagogics,  poetics,  physiognomies.  He 
hi] phtc.al  syljiiyisin,  Mul  j;;n  c  phi  lo- 
in which  it  preserved  for  centuries.  Hid 
)phrasliu,  followed  his  steps,  in  Ilie  in- 
'  philosophy  and  natural  history.  But 
malic  wis  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 

ion  was  requisite  Ln   the  phil jphioal 

the  spirit  of  doubt  was  salutary.  This 
rly  exhibited  in  the  system  of  scepli- 
iginated  with  Fyrrho  of  Elis.  A  similar 
l,  subsisted  in  the  middle  and  new  aca- 
ich  Arceeilaus  and  Carneades  were  the 

s  Socralic  School  lull  forth  new  branches 

ichool,  founded  by  Zeuo  of  Citiuro  in 
the  Epicurean,  of  which  Epicurus  of 

Allien  was  the  founder.     Mathematics 

f  made  great  progress  in  the  schools  [it 
bint.-,  nntl  Pcrgamus.     Ami  to  whom 

i  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  En.ln-lJiein is. 

ins  unknown  ?    The  expeditions  and 

■  >f  Alexander  furnished  abundant  ma t- 
;  but,  on  the  whole, it  gained  in  extent, 
■ince  a  taste  for  the  wonderful  had  now 
lent.  The  more  gralifyine.  therefore, 
ince  of  Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  about 
is  period,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
;  historical  description,  by  which  uni- 
F  acquired  a  philosophical  spirit  and 
ect.  Geography,  which  Eratosthenes 
ir,  and  llippnrchus  united  more  closely 
itio,  was  enriched  in  various  ways.  To 
e  of  countries  and  nations  much  was 
accounts  of  Nearcjius  and  Agatliurch- 
rJironology  by   the    Parian    chronicles 

to  poetry,  many  remarkable  changes 
Athens,  the  middle  comedy  gave  place, 
lie  intervention  of  political  causes,  to 
■h  approaches  to  the  modem  drama,  as 
iral  nature  of  man  fur  die  subject  of  its 
is.  Anion!-  the  thirty-two  poets  of  Ibis 
ier.  Philemon,  and  Hiphylns  were  emi- 
the  mime  proceeded  Lhe  idyl,  in  which 
etry,  after  the  period  nf  .Sttsii .horn-.. 
etc.,  Theocritus  "'on,  nni]  Moschus 
larly  celebrateil.  The  oilier  kinds  of 
it  remain  uncultivated  ;  but  nil  these 
?ll  as  the  criticisms  of  poetry  and  the 
t  In  Alexandria  ;  and  we  shall  thiT.li.ire 
r  in  this  place.  At  the  end  of  this  pe- 
■eascd  to  be  independent;  and  Home, 
■mpires,  established  her  dominion  over 
untinuntion  of  this  subject,  under  the 
mlriait  NcAwi/.and  H-imuii  Literature, 
■i.hdiu,,  of  Mudem.     For  (he  history  of 

■  the  Eastern  empire,  see  Ilyza/tthir 
for  the  period  from  tin  ■  downfall  of  this 
!  late  revolution,  see  Tur/cri/ ,  and  !'c- 

es,  the  name  of  Greece  possessed  a 
elebrity  in  tlie  political  history  of 
he  primitive  sent  of  European  civilisa- 
i-  noblest  nuns  of  the  ancient  world. 

s  preserved  its  existence  through  tlte 

of  Asiatic  conquerors,  and  has  recently 
th  the  enemies  of  Christiaiiily  and 
ke  a  shipwrecked  mariner  with  the 
and  freedom,  whilst  (.  hristian  Europe 


last  .sparks  of  Grecian  life  extinguished.  She  there. 
fore  withheld,  lor  years,  the  assistance  that  wa- 
prnyed  for.  Euro]*  did  not  see,  in  the  oppres- 
sor* of  tills  people,  u  powerful  suite,  resting  on  linn 
foundations,  but  rather  expected  every  day  the  dis- 
solution of  this  hollow  mass  of  seraglio  slaves  ami 
janiairies.  The  jealous  polii  y,  Ihiih  ui'the  neighbour- 
ing and  distant  powers,  bad  thus  far  supported  the 
falling  state;,  and  therefore  a  contest,  strange  as  it  was 
terrible,  was  prolonged  before  our  eyes,  between  a 
stale  and  a  people,  hi  it  ft  of  whom  stood  equally  near 
destruction.  The  Sublime  1'orte  appeared  so  little 
iu  a  condition  to  conquer  the  Greeks,  that  it  called 
from  Africa  tlie  boldest  and  most  powerful  of  its 
stumps,  tliat  be  might  exlemiinutc  tlie  men  of  Greece, 
send  their  wives  and  children  as  slaves  to  the  Nile, 
and  spread  Africans  over  tlie  bind  of  classic  remi- 
niscences. Even  Frenchmen  offered  their  aid  to  sub- 
jugate the  Marco.  Had  the  powerful  viceroy  of 
Egypt  succeeded  in  uniting  under  one  government 
the  A:gean  sea.  the  Peloponnesus.  Crete,  and  the 
land  ofthe  Nile,  then  this  Egyptian  dynasty,  like  tlie 
ancient  Fatimites,  would  hove  been  in  a  situation  to 
rule  the  Mediterranean  sen,  to  close  Ilie  Dardanelles, 
to  give  laws  to  the  Ir.iJe  ofthe  Levant,  and  to  invade 
Italy.  Them  would  Greece,  that  venerable  ruin  of 
classical  antiquity,  have  lieen  for  ever  annihilated. 
The  Porte,  called  tlie  keg-*tanr  of  the  European  areh, 
would  luinlly  have  Iweii  the  shadow-  of  the  last  ca- 
liphs of  Bagdad.  Europe  would  have  numbered  a 
new  Scsostris  among  her  mouarchs.  God  be  thank- 
ed that  the  result  of  the  conflict  has  been  more 
auspicious ! 

The  Turks  and  Greeks  never  became  one  nation  ; 
therelation  of  conquerors  and  conquered  never  ceased. 
However  abject  u  large  part  of  tile  Greeks  became  by 
their  continued  oppression,  they  never  forgot  that 
they  were  a  distinct  nation;  and  (heir  patriarch  at 
Constantinople  remained  u  visihle  [Hunt  of  union  for 
their  national  feelings.  (See  Ranke's  Furtien  and 
I  oilier,  &c,  Berlin,  1827.)  The  Greeks  bad  been 
repeatedly  called  upon  by  Russia  to  shake  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  as  in  171*),  r,8G  and  1S00.  The  last 
revolution  broke  out  in  March.  18H1.  As  early  as 
1809,  a  society  laid  been  limned  at  Paris  for  the  liber- 
ation of  Greece.  In  1814,  tlie  Hetaireia  (q.  v.)  was 
formed  in  Vienna,  but  the  revolution  began  too  early 
for  their  plans.  foray  (q.  v.)  with  many  others,  as 
Musloxydy,  Gary.  Dueus.  f  iiuias.  linmbos.Gorgorios, 
Oiconomos,  ('flprtniinki,  exerted  themselves  to  en- 
lighten their  nation,  and  to  prendre  it,  by  a  better 
education,  for  a  struggle  for  liberty.  Similar  views 
had  been  en lertaiiieil  fifty  years  earlier,  by  several 
Greeks,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  among 
whom  were  Pnntigi.  lis,  .Mavn.oorihini.nnd  Demetrius 
Cnntemir.  In  Greece  itself,  several  attempts  were 
made  to  revive  the  stud;  ofthe  undent  language, 
and  with  it  n  taste  for  letters,  eiviliialion  and  liberty. 
This  was  pnrticulurly  tlie  case  in  tlie  IslaJids  (see 
Hi/drioU),  where  intercourse  wilt)  France,  and  even 
with  tlie  L'niled  States  contributed  to  hasten  the 
revival  of  a  thirst  for  liberty.  The  works  of  Fenelon, 
Ben-aria.  Montesquieu,  mid  those  of  some  German 
scholars;  also  Goldsmith's  Greece  and  Franklin's 
Poor  Richard,  were  translated  into  modem  Greek. 
At  Alliens,  Saloniki,  Yuniiia,  Smyrna,  Cydonia 
(Aivnli),  Buclinrest,  Jyssy,  Kuril  Tsi  hesine  (a  village 
on  the  European  shore  ot  the  Hosphorus),  inSeiofcc. 
schools  were  established.  But  tile  war  has  destroyed 
oil  these  schools,  with  the  exception  of  that  on 
mount  Athos.  Ithigas  (q.  v.)  animated  the  spirit  of 
In-  countrymen  by  his  songs.  In  addition  to  ail  this, 
the  wretched  state  of  Turkey,  weak  from  without 
and  within  ;  every  tiling,  in  ilmri,  seemed  favourable, 
when  the  precipitancy  nf  one  or  a  few  individuals. 
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was  the  origin  of  infinite  mischief,  because  the  cause 
of  liberty  was  not   yet  ripe.     February   1,    1821, 
prince  Charles  Caliiuachi   was  appointed,  by  the 
Porte,  hosfiodar  of  Walachia,  in  tlie  pluce  of  the 
deceased  Alexander  Suuo.     The  fear  of  new  ex- 
actions (which  take   place,    in   that  country,   with 
every  new  governor),  produced  commotions  among 
tlie  people  of  Walachia  ;  and  this  excitement  seemed 
to  tlie  members  of  the  Httairria  in  St  Petersburg, 
to  afford  a  favourable  moment  for  taking  up  arms 
against  tile  Turks,  in  which  they  expected  to  be 
supported  by  the  Russian  cabinet.   Without  knowing 
any  thiug  of  this  plan,  a  Walachia n.Thexx lore  Wludi- 
niiresko,  left   Hucharest,  January    UO,   witii    sixty 
pandoors,   and   instigated  the  peasants  to    revolt, 
promising  them  the  protection  of  Russia  and  tlie 
restoration  of  their  old  rights.    The  Arnaouts,  who 
were  sent  against  him,  joined  him,  and  he  soon 
became  master  of  Little  Walachia,  at  the  head  of 
5000  men.     The  (i reeks  in  Moldavia  likewise  rose, 
under  prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti  (q.  v.),  a  major- 
general  in  the  Russian   sen' ice.    Tins   insurrection 
was  connected  with  the  Ilttaireia.  (q.  v.)     Perhaps 
tlie  object  was  to  hasten   the  threatened    bieiieh 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.     Reside*  the  (i  reeks 
always  relict  1  much  on  the  (so  called)  (Jrrrk  project 
of  Catharine  II.     March  7,  1821  (Feb.  23,  old  style), 
a  proclamation  of  Ypsilanti  was  placarded  in  J&tsy, 
under  tlie  eyes  of  the  hovjiodar  Michael  Suuo,  which 
declared,  that  all  the  (J reeks  had,  on  tliatday  thrown 
oft*  the  Turkish  joke  ;  tluit  he  would  put  himself  at 
their  head  with  his  countrymen ;  tliat  prince  Suuo 
wished  the  liapniness  of   the    Creeks ;    and    ttiat 
nothing  was  to  be  feared,  as  a   great  power  was 
going  to  march  against  Turkey.    Several  officers  and 
members  of  the  llrtaireia  had  accompanied  Ypsilanti 
from    Hcssarubia    and    Ja«sy.     Some    Turks    were 
murdered,  but  Ypsilanti  did  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent excesses,  and  was  generally  successful.     He 
wrote  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander,  who  was 
then  at  Laylmch  (q.  v.),  asking  his  protection  for  tlie 
Greek  cause,  and  the  two  principalities,  Walachia 
and  Moldavia  ;    but  the   revolutions   in  Spain  and 
Piedmont  laid  then  just  broke  out,  and  that  monarch 
considered  the  Greek  insurrection  to  In*  nothing  but  a 
political  fever,  caught  from  Spain  and  Italy,  which 
could  not  lie  checked  too  soon  (liesidrs,  Ypsilanti  was 
actually  in  the  service  of  Ruv.in,  ami  therefore  had 
undertaken  this  step  against  the  rules  of  military  dis- 
cipline).   Alexander  publicly  disavowed  the  measure. 
Ypsilanti's  name  was  struck  from  the  army  rolls,  and 
he  was  declared   to   be  no   longer    a    subject    of 
Russia.     The   Russian   minister,  and  the   Austrian 
internuncio  at   Constantinople,  also  declared  that 
their  ctibinets   would   not   take  advantage  of   the 
internal   troubles  of  Turkey   in  any   shape   wlmt- 
ever,  but  would  remain  strictly  neutral.     Yet   the 
Porte  continued   suspicious,   particularly  after  the 
information  of  an  Englishman  had  led  to  a  detection 
of  some  supposed  traces  of  the  (I reck  conspiracy 
at  Constantinople.     It  therefore  ordered  the  Russian 
vessels  to  lie  starched,  contrary  to  treaty.     The  com- 
merce of  Odessa  suffered  from  this  measure,  which 
occasioned  a  serious  correspondence  between  baron 
Stnignnotf.  the   Russian  ambassador,  and  the   reis 
etleiidi.     The   most  rigorous  measures  were  taken 
against  all  Greeks:  their  schools  were  suppressed  ; 
their  arms  seized ;  suspicion  was  a  sentence  of  death  ; 
tin*  flight  of  «ome  rendered  all  guilty  ;  it  was  prohi- 
bited under  penalty  of  death  ;  in  the  divan,  the  total 
ex t  met ion  of  the  (Ireek  name  was  proposed  ;  Turkish 
troojw  inarched  into  the  principalities  ;  the  ho^podar 
Suuo  was  outlawed  ;  tlie  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple and  Jerusalem   excommunicated  all  insurgents 
(March  ?!);   mid  a  ham  sh.nl!"  of  March  31,  called 
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upon  all  Mussulmans  to  arm  against  the  rehab 
the  protection  of  the  Islam  ;  no  l  ireek  was,  far 
time,  safe  in  the  streets  of  Comianunopie  ; 
and  children  were  thrown  into  the  m  ;  the 
females  o|ienly  violated,  and  murdered  or  mM. 
populace  broke  into  the  house  of  Fonton.  ike 
sian  counsellor  of  legatiuo;   and  prince  Mm 
beheaded  in  tlie  seraglio.     After  the  arrival  of 
new  grand-visier,  liendrrli   Ali   Pacha   (i 
April    10),  who  conducted  a  disorderly  army 
Asia  to  tlie  Hosphorus,  the  wildest 
in  Constantinople.     In  Walachia  ■ 
bloody  struggle  (not  the  devastation  of  the 
however.)  was  brought  to  a  close  through  the 
ery,  discord,  and  cowardice   of  the 
Arnaouts.  with  the  annihilation  of  the  vi 
cred  band ''  of  the  l/eftiirrM,  in  the  battle  of 
un  (June  19,  1821),  and  with  Jordaki1! 
in  the  monastery  of  Seek.     (Sec    Vjpn 
<ireece  Proper,  uo  cruelty  could  quench  the 
liberty;  tlie  beys  of  the  Morea  invited  all 
and  tlie  noblest  < ireek*  (pnedrw)  to  Tri 
pretence  of  consulting  with  them  on  the 
tlie  people  from  their  cruel  oppn  jswm. 
into  the  snare :  when  they  arrived,  they 
into  prison,     Germanos,  archbishop  of 
penetrated  the  intended  treachery. 
with  tile  others  for  frustrating  the 
oppressors.     The  beys  of  the  Morea  then 
ed  to  disarm  tlie  separate  tribes  ;  but  ft 
the  Mai  notes,  always  free,  descended 
TayKelos,  in  obedience  to  Ypsilanti 
and  the  heart  of  all  Greece  brat  fur 

The  revolution  in  the  Morea 
18*1,  at  C'alavrita,a  small  place  ia 
eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.    On  the 
ilay,  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Patras  M 
(ireek   inhabitants  ;   but  they  wen 
In  the  ancient  Lacouia,  Colocotroni 
romkrlialis  roused  the  people  to 
bishop  Germanos  collected  the 
Patrus  and  the  other  places,  tlie  Turks 
the  tbrtresse*.     As  early  as  April  6,  a 
senate  assembled  in  Calamaia.  and  the  bey  of! 
Peter  Mavroinichalis.  as  conimande*  m  i  hw 
claimed  tliat  the  Morea  hail  shaken         (ht  J 
Turkey  to  save  the  Christian   faith. ,     I  ID 
the  aiiricnt   diameter  of  their  a         y.     ' 
Kuro()e.  nothing  is  wanted  but       —  f.  nm 
counsels."    From  that  tine,  the  ri 

found  friends  in  Germany.  France,  *.-,        ,«« 
tain  and  the  I'liiied  States,  who  v 
tiiem,  ami  did  all  in  their  power  ti. 
their  struggle.     The  cabinets  of  I 
irary,  threw  every  impedim 
lenists,  until  they  were       «j  *~.        ,  i 
inclination,  to  interfere  it.       ii       . 
pactia  of  Leuauto,  having  «*^      ™ 
ttiese  events  from  tlie  dip! 
pean  power,  hastened  tore.i*-*. 
and  the  town  was  changed  m  - 

The  massacre  of  the  inhabiUMM,.  j 
signal  for  a  struggle  of  life  and  i  * 

whole  war  was  thenceforward  a  **-*■.«-- 
ties.     It  was  not  a  war  prosecuted 
but  merely  a  series  or   devastate*-*  — 
The  luw  of  nations  could  not  exist  bertr 
and  Greeks,  as  they  were  then  situateo, 
Gregnras,  soon  after,  occupied  Corinth, 
of  a  body  of  Greeks.     The  revoluuo* 
Attica,  liaotia,  Phocis,  iCtolia  and  Act 
ancient   names  were  revhred.     Al 
the  inlands  declared  ihiiniilin  fire. 
ninjr  of  A  pril,  the  wealthy 
the  bold  mariners  of  Hydra,  Sp 
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HydriaU),  long  before  gained  over  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  by  Bamhas*  and  other  patriots,  erected  an 
independent  government  in  Hydra.  They  fitted  out 
their  vessels  lor  war,  mid  the  blue  and  red  flag  of 
the  Hefamia  soon  waved  on  180  vessels,  mostly  of 
tenor  twelve  gurts.f  It  must  be  remembered  thai 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  particularly  those  just 
menUoHed.Bud  the  heroic  population  of  Suli,  are 
very  different  from  the  people  of  the  Morea  and 
Livadia,  if  we  wish  lo  form  n  correct  understanding 
of  the  Greek  struggle.  While  the  conduct  of  the 
Morrots  has  but  too  often  drawn  on  tlleni  llie  just 
reproach  of  their   com pat riots,   the  former    have 

Cad  a  name  in  history,  which  will  he.  honoured  as. 
as  an  invincible  lore  of  liberty  and  bold  and  in- 
lexible  courage  in  an  unequal  struggle  are  prited. 
Even  women,  among  the  islanders,  took  arms  for 
liberty,  and,  among  them,  Lascarina  Bobolina,  of 
Sfunua,  was  distinguished.  The  Hjdriols  Cruised  hi 
the  Turkish  waters,  and  blockaded  the  porta.  In 
some  islands,  the  Turks  were  massacred  in  revenge 
for  the  murder  of  the  (1  reeks  at  Palms,  and,  in  re. 
UlUtion.  the  Greeks  were  put  to  death  at  Smyrna, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  those  islands  which  had  not  yet 
shaken  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  exasperation  was 
raised  to  its  highest  pilch  by  the  cruelties  committed 
aninst  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople,  after  the  end 
at  March.  On  mere  suspicion,  and  often  merely  to 
gel  possession  of  their  property,  the  divan  caused 
the  richest  Greek  merchants  and  lunkers  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  rage  of  the  Mussulmans  was  particu- 
larly directed  ngtiinst  the  Greek  clergy.  April  22, 
Gregory  (q.  v.)  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
■Hindered,  with  his  bishops,  in  the  metropolis.  In 
Adriauuple,  May  3,  the  venerable  patriarch  Cjrillus, 
who  had  retired  to  solitude,  and  Prirsos,  archbishop 
of  Adrianopie,  and  ulbers,  met  tliesnine  rate.  Sev- 
eral hundred  Greek  cliurches  were  turn  down,  with- 
out  the  divan  paying  any  attention  to  tile  remon- 
strance; of  llie  Christian  ambassadors.  Tlie  savage 
grand-viijer,  indeed,  lust  hi-  fjljirc.  May  1,  and  soon 
after  bis  life  ;  but  Mulnnud  Op  v.),  and  his  favourite 
Halet  effendi,  persisted  in  the  j.Imu  of  extermination. 
The  courageous  Stmgaiuitr  (.[.  v.)  was  yet  less  able 
to  make  his  reuion-inuiris  heard,  after  the  grand 
seignior,  in  order  to  save  his  favourite,  who  was  liat- 
ed  by  the  juniiaries,  on  account  of  his  plan  of  re. 
farni  in  the  military  department,  pave  a  seat,  ill  the 
divan,  to  three  members  of  those  riotous  troops. 
The  commerce  of  Idr-siu.  on  the  Hlack  sea,  was  total- 
ly ruined  by  llie  blockade  of  tlie  rlusphotus,  and 
the  ultimatum  of  die  ambassador  was  nut  answer- 
ed. Baron  Stropum!!'.  therel'mr,  liruke  ufi"  all  diplo- 
matic relations  wiili  tin;  reis  ellrndi,  July  IS,  and,  July 
31,  embarked  for  Odessa.  He  laid  declared  to  the 
divan,  that  if  the  IWte  ihd  nut  change  its  system,  Rus- 
sia would  feel  herself  obliged  In  give"  llie  Greeks 
fijge,  protection,  and  Bssisuince. "  Tha  answer  of  1 
rei-  etfeiuli  in  this  declaration,  given  too  lute,  was  s 
lo  Petersburg  ;  bin  it  was  uuly  ntui  the  most  alrocii 
excesses  committed  by  [lie  janizaries,  and  the  troops 
Cram  Asia  (for  instance,  in  i  oiistantinople,  June  27 
and  July  2),  tliat  the  liir>  mu  ministers,  particularly 
the  British  minister,  lord  Struugfurd,  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  grand  seignior  to  recall  the  command 
fiw  the  arming  of  all  Mussulmans,  and  to  resto: 
order.      The  Porte  even   promised  an  amnesty,  i 


condition  of  the  subiaissn.ii  of  the  Greeks;  but  what 
guarantee  was  there  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  it  ?  Indi- 
vidual  executions  still  con  tin  ued.  Prince  Calimachi, 
hospodnr  of  Waluchin,  was  sent,  with  his  family,  lo 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  suddenly  died  on  hearing  of 
lite  execution  of  lus  brother.  Tlie  old  families  of  the 
Fanariots  (q.v.)  no  longer  existed  in  Constantinople, 
and,  after  all  tlie  cruelties  they  had  suffered,  tlie 
Greeks  could  not  trust  the  amnesty  of  tlie  sultan. 
Tliey  remembered,  loo,  the  300,000  Mortots,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  the  orders  of  a  former  sultan, 
though  their  pardon  had  been  stipulated  with  Ca- 
tharine II.  Their  hopes  were  also  strengthened  by 
the  war  which  broke  out  between  Turkey  and  Persia, 
and  they  never  gave  up  tlie  confidence  that  the 
"Motcwiti"  would  at  last  arm  for  their  protection, 
which  Russia  had  taken  upon  herself  in  the  three  last 
treaties  with  the  Porte.  Meanwhile  tlie  Turkish 
general  in  Epirtis  KJiurshid  Pacini,  who  was  be- 
sieging the  rebel  Alt  (q.  v.),  in  Vanina,  bad  sent 
troops  against  the  Sabots,  into  the  Morea  and  to 
Thessaly.  But  the  j-Etnliaiis.  under  Kliangos,  and 
the  Atarnunians  luider  tlie  brothers  Hjscus,  obliged 
the  Turks  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Aria,  and  mude 
themselves  masters  of  Saluna.  Ulysses  put  himself 
Ot  the  liead  of  some  Armalolics  {q.  v.),  iu  Thessaly, 
and  the  archimandrite.  Anihyiim.  Gnzis,  called  llio 
peasants  lo  arms.  In  Eubcea  (N'egropunl),  all  the 
peasants  took  up  arms,  and  obliged  the  Turks  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  fortified  cities  ;  but  tliese  move- 
ments were  not  decisive,  because  they  look  place 
without  co-operation ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  was 
effected,  but  the  driving  the  Turks  from  the  country 
into  the  cities.  The  pudm  of  Sduniki  delivered  the 
pacha  who  was  besieged  in  Larissu.  Omer  Vrione, 
the  lieutenant  of  Khursliid  Paths,  entered  Livadia; 
the  inhabitants  of  Alliens  fled  to  the  islands;  the 
Acropolis  was  garrisoned  by  Turks.  The  Greeks 
afterwards  retook  Alliens,  ami  alt.  mpted  to  reduce 
tlie  Acropolis  by  famine  ;  but  it  was  relieved  by  Omer 
Vrione,  July  30,  I  S3 1,  and  the  inhahitnnls  of  Athens 
again  fled  to  Salami*.  On  the  Acliaian  sea,  Greek 
and  other  pirates  frustrated  tin  plans  of  the  nouorcAr 
(admirals]  iu  Hydra,  and  tlie  Kuropeau  powers  wera 
obliged  to  protect  their  vessels  by  cruisers.  In  the 
general  confusion,  llie  i-lamb  r-  distinguished  them- 
selves hy  their  valour  iu  battle,  and  their  greater 
order  in  the  organiz.it inn  of  government;  and  if 
much  complaint.  I  in-  been  nind.;  against  their  piracies, 
it  must  be  remembered,  thai  the  convulsed  slate  of 
things  oHcrul  great  temptations  lo  piracy;  that  the 
govenuuent  was  too  weak  to  repress  it ;  and  that, 
privateering  being  lawful  against  llie  Turks,  it  was 
not  strange  that  a  people,  so  unicli  rrniuved  from  the 
influence  of  European  <  iwllzah-.-u,  exceeded  the  legi- 
timate  limits  of  private  warfare.  The  Greek  Milan 
were  bolder  anil  much  more  expert  Uian  tile  Turkish, 
their  vessels  much  swifter.  In  fact,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  navy  in  a  more  wretched  -late  of  discipline 
than  the  Turkish.  When,  therefore,  tlie  first  Turkish 
squadron  left  the  Dardanelles,  May  I1.),  the  Greeks 
constantly  pursued  ii  with  their  lire  ships,  avoiding, 
at  tlie  same  time,  ri  general  engagement  ;  and,  June 
8.  they  attacked  a  vessel  of  the  line,  which  tiad  got 
ashore  at  Tenedos,  burned  it,  and  compelled  the  rest 
of  the  squadron  to  put  back  to  the  Dardanelles. 
June  15,  the  Insurious  landed  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  ami  took  possession  of  the  ancient  Cydonia, 
now  Lhe  Greek  city  of  Aivali ;  but,  after  they  had 
retired,  the  Turks  burned  the  city,  and  35,000  inha- 
bitants either  perished  or  were  driven  from  their 
homes.  The  ill  success  of  their  expedition  added 
fresli  fuel  to  the  rage  of  the  Turks.    The  Greeks  in 
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bishop  and  several  clergymen  executed.  But  the 
peasants  in  the  mountain?*,  and  the  inliabitants  of  the 
small  island  Sphakia,  called  the  Sm/w/j  of  Candia, 
refused  to  give  up  their  amis,  collected,  am]  drove 
the  Turks  hack  again  into  the  to  wis.  From  tlmt 
time,  the  struggle  continued,  and  the  Turks,  tliough 
supported  by  sewral  thousand  men  from  Kgypt,  were 
never  again  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
highlands.  They,  however,  maintained  themselves 
in  the  cities.  Madden,  in  his  Travels  in  Kgypt,  &c, 
gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition to  Caudia.  On  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
also  there  hud  been  no  appearances  of  an  iiiMirrec- 
tion,  the  Greeks  were  disarmed  in  November.  1K2I , 
and  almost  all  the  inliahitanis  of  I  .arnica,  with  the 
archbishop  and  other  prelates,  murdered.  The  pea- 
sants united  for  mntual  protection ;  us  a  punishment 
for  which  sixty-two  villages  were  burned  in  August, 
1822.  Since  tliat  time,  the  stillness  of  the  grave 
has  brooded  over  Cyprus.  Similar  atrocities  were 
committed  by  the  Turks  at  Scala  Nuova,  in  Rhodes, 
and  at  IVrgunios,  after  Uie  Greeks  had  surprised  the 
latter  place.  In  Smyrna,  also,  new  cruellies  were 
committed ;  and  the  European  consuls  did  not  suc- 
ceed until  November,  1821.  in  inducing  the  pacha  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  enormities  of  the  Turks.  Since 
that  time,  the  public  security  has  rarely  been  inter- 
rupted in  that  place.*  But  in  the  Kun>i»eim  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  the  cruelties  uirniiwt  the  Christian* 
continued,  as  the  sultan  hail  issued  a  hntt\  sheriff 
(September  20,  I  N£l,  calling  upon  all  Mussulman*  to 
take  arms  aguin>t  the  Giaours.  This  order  was  not 
published  in  Constantinople,  for  which  the  ]>opulacet 
in  that  place,  revenged  themselves  by  setting  fire  to 
the  city,  whenever  ill  news  of  success  exasperated 
them  against  the  Greeks. 

^  The  great  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  capudan  pacha 
Kara  Ali,  strengthened  by  Egyptian,  Tunisian,  and 
Algerine  vessels,  had,  indeed,  driven  away  the  (J reek 
flotillas,  supplied  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  Mo- 
rea  with  troop*,  arms,  and  provisions,  burned  the 
small  village  of  Galaxidi,  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto, 
Octol>er  2,  1821,  ami  taken  some  small  Greek  fish- 
ing craft  in  the  harbour  of  this  place.  Yet  the  fleet 
had  effected  nothing  decisive.  I  lardly  had  it  returned 
to  the  Dardanelles,  October  22,  1821,  when  the 
Greek  fleets  renewed  their  system  of  blockade,  and 
liecame.  as  formerly,  masters  of  the  .Kgean  sea  ami 
the  gulf  of  Sulouiki.  Meanwhile,  Demetrius  Ypsi- 
lanti  had  arrived  at  Hydra,  with  prince  Alexander 
Cunuiciucno,  with  autliority  from  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander Yptihmti.  In  Hydra,  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  struggle  in  M'nluchiu  was  not  yet  known. 
Demetrius  promised  the  aid  of  Russia,  and  announced 
the  restoration  of  the  Greek  empire.  Yet  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  being  ap- 
pointed, on  July  21,  1821.  archistrategnM  (command- 
er-in-chief) of  "the  1VIo|iohiicmis  the  Archipelatro. 
anil  all  the  lilicrated  provinces;  ami,  as  such,  in 
being  pliicetl  at  the  head  of  tlic  Greeks  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  where  the  dissensions  among  tlie  capitani,  ami 
the  undisciplined  state  of  the  soldiery,  had  a  most 
injurious  enect.  Soon  after  (August  3),  the  princi- 
|*al  Turkish  fortress,  Monembasia  (Nopoli  di  Malva- 
sia)  surrendered  to  prince  Cantacineno,  and  Nava- 
riuo  to  Demetrius  Ypsllanti ;  but  the  rapacious  Mo- 
reots did  not  ol»crve  the  articles  of  capitulation. 
Some  details  of  what  happed  after  the  capitulation 
of  Navurino  an*  related  in  the  editor's  Journal  in 


■  Here,  an  I  in  other  place* ,  the  enmmandera  of  French, 
nnglivh,  Aim-riaii.and  American  veMt'la,  ami  tlie  Knrnpeaa 
ooniiuU.  anions  whom  the  French  crnKiul.  David,  deaerrea 
to  be  particnUrly  mentioned,  aaved  the- live*  of  many  unfor- 
tunate penon*,  who  w<  nld  ocherwino  have  bacon*  the  vie- 
tima  of  Tiirkiah  nr  (J reek  faoatician. 


Greece  (in  German,  l*ipsic,  1823) 
rusted  at  this  disorder,  declared  hi* 
leave  Greece,  unless  he  was  invested  with 
put  a  stop  to  this  licentiousness,  which  he 
at  least  nominally.     At  the?  same  time,  the 
Culamata  united  with  that  of  Hydra,  ia 
assemble  a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  G 
Calawata.     WhiUt  Mavrucunlato  and 
making  Uiese  preparations.  DemetfHi*  Y 
cioM'ly  besieging  Tripoliam,  the  chief  Surir+ia 
Turks,  situuted  in  the  plain  of  M 
centre  of  Greece.     The  garrison  was  » 
surrendering,  when  the  appearance  uf 
fleet,  in  tlie  waters  of  tlie  Peloponoe- 
new  courage.     Hut  in  order  to  indu^* 
troops  to  make  an  obstinate  resistance, 
the  vengeance  of  tlie  Christians,  the  1 
munders,  at  Tripolim,  ordered  « 
noble  (J reeks,  who  had  been  fan 
by  the  treaclierous  invitations  oi 
murdered.  excelling  two.     October  a. 
Albanians  had  received  permission  tu  d 
negotiations  with  the  Turks  were  brotu» 
lina  was  taken  by  storm.    The  last  ] 
reiHlered,  on  terms  of  capitniatkaa,  h. 
Kiaja  Bey  ;  but  the  Moreots  could  not 
aiKl  80U0  Turks  perished.     Even  the  J. 
attacked,  and  some  of  them  plan 
liun,  the  Moreots  gained  their  &~  a«*v 
ami  the  place  became  the  seat  of  the 
government,  until  it  was  transferred  t~ 

llysses  was  equally  successful  hi ' 
and  some  other  guerilla  leaders,  or  < 
whom  was   Perevos,  on  September  - 
Thermopylae,  defeated  a  Turkish 
advanced  from  Macedonia.     Jannai, 
Acrucorinthus  (q.  v.)    fell   into  the 
Greeks  by  capitulation.     On  the  o- 
paclia  of  Saloniki  took  the  petuxw 
November  II,  by  storm,  the  Gre 
enfeebled  by  dissensions.     3000  w*a 
tlie  sword,  women  and  children 
and  the  flourishing  peninsula 
monks  and  hermits  on  mount  Alhos  (Mas) 
alone  saved  themselves  by  a  heavy  issshw 
remained  undisturbed,  because  the  Tarts  c 
these  rocky  hermitages  sacred.    At  the  mp» 
Khurshid  Pacha,  November  13, 
tress  Zatliarisa,  and  the  old  tyrant  of 
expected  succour  from  the  Greeks  hi  I 
of  refuge,  a  castle  in  the  lake  near  Y 
Greeks,  towanis  the  end  of  N 
pied  Arta,  without    obtaining 
citadel,  were  obliged  to  leave  use  "city  hi 
of  December,  when  Omer  Vrione 
vadia,  and  disperse  themselves  in  the 
During  this  irregular  war.  the 
acquire  some  form,  as  tlie  separate 
connexions  with  each  other.     They 
trius  Ypsilanti  with  the  chief  cotr—nd  !■ 
Ulysses  with  the  same  office  in '      m 
what  later  also  in  Attica.     P       » 
received  the  chief  command  fat         <, 
vinces.     They  finally  sent  p       * «.  « 
emperor  Alexander,  to  impU*.-         — 
the  prince  could  not  obtain  ] 
biu*g,  because  the  system  of  Hic  «*j 
neutrality  -as  tliey  called  il\  and  dm 
the  Greek  insurrection.     Equally 
the  Namrcht,  in  Hydra,  In  their  - 
the  neutrality  or  the  viceroy  of  1      — 
now  hoped  for  an  opportunity  of 
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intit  lie  lectmd  Saliaaal  AmuAly  in  Aitro, 
14,  IBS3.  With  the  greatest  difficult;, 
rdsto  and  some  prelates  had  succeeded  ill 
mc-what  of  a  federative  constitution  ami  a 
a-venirocnt  to  o  country  which  was  liy  no 
x  entirely  freed  from  the  Turks,  uiid  was 
by  parties  riften  hostile  to  each  other.  The 
part  of  Greece— Acsrnaniu,  .Etoiia,  and 
exit  tJiirty  deputies  to  Missolonghi,  who, 
^  presidency  of  Alexander  Muvrocordato, 
government  or  geri.asia,  November  4, IS*  I, 

I  of  Ira  members  ;  ilie  eastern  part  of  the 
cxxapriiuijr  Attics,  Bieolia,  Eulns,  J'ho- 
».  Dora,  Oiohr.  ThessoJy,  and  Macedonia, 
j  llurre  deputies  to  Saloon,  who,  under  the 
T  of  Theodore  Negris,  formed,  on  Ibe  iflth 
iiber,  the  nrcopagus  of  fourteen  members, 
en.  or  the  I'clopoimesus,  with  the  islands  of 
psora,  Spmia.  &c.,  sent  sixty  deputies  to 
bo  assembled,  December  I,  under  the  pre- 
f  prince  Demetrius,  mid  established  the  Pe- 
an  grroHtin  of  twenty  members.  These 
eminent*  were  ti>  prepare  a  permanent  con- 
srhidi  was  to  receive,  in  future,  such 
Ctt>  as  experience  should  suggest.  For 
aw,  »Uty-se»en  deputies  from  all  the  pro- 
Greece  formed  tile  first  national  assembly 
am*.  January  10,  188*,  under  the  presi- 
Mavrocordato,  which,  January  13,  the 
rw  year's  day.  proclaimed  »  provisiouary 
i-T..  Ii--.  principles  were  the.  following :  tlie 
wtjtw  of  all  chief  magistrates  of  the  pro- 
uttricti  and  communities ;  laws  were  to  be 
ii,--  coDcunent  toie  of  die  deliberative  and 

■  councils;  die  execution  of  laws  wns  to 
i  %bf  executive  council,  which  appoiut<«l  the 
■sstcrs  ;  the  independence  of  tlie  judiciary 
e  provided  for  ;  this  brunch  of  government 
e  exercised   by  the  district,  provincial  and 

mart*.  The  congress  then  electeii  the 
ree  members  of  tlie  legislative  and  the  five 
i  of  the  executive  council.  Mavroeordato 
:ted  pmitrr.*,  or  president;  Tliend.  Negris, 
,  of  slate  of  the  executive  round  ;  Tfjjatt. 

t  of  tlie  leei'lalne  cuncil.  iM  never  ds> 
the  duties  of  btta  oilier,     limillv,  the  roii- 

i  which  tliry  pronuuueeil  tlie  luiiun  of  tlie 
under  on  independent  federative  government. 
mllaw  uf  this  aas  not  so  beneficial  as  hud 
peeled.  A  people  so  long  en-laved,  imd  so 
t  in  civilisation,  could  not  ul  once  establish  u 
d  bin  government.  The  central  government 
s  seat  at  Corinth,  mid,  nt  a  inter  period, 
H  Argos.  The  Porte  was  now  objured  to 
I*  forces.  One  army  was  UDWOCBHfufly  em- 
in  Armenia  on  the  huidirules,  against  the 
a;  another  was  stationed  on  the  Danube,  to 

■  the  Russian  army  in  Bessarabia.  Hut  All's 
oumgrd  tlie  Cone,  and  it  was  with  diilieulty 

■  Austrian  and  Lnglish  mi  ' 
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■liliiins  of  Alex- 
1  of  Russia,  the 


Icedon.  HatwtnMala 
:«f  iin!.i.-me  (Jiei.n-.-L. 
TheAsiatu-h.a-d.-..  niM.i 

linn  every  kind  iTeV.'e^'! 

were  appointed—  Gluka 
i  hir   Moldavia :    both    u 

were  excluded  from  ad  u 


palities.  The  new  liospodars  were  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Turkish  seraskiers,  and  European 
Turks  continued  to  occupy  (lie  principalities ;  they 
were,  however,  withdrawn  from  Jassy,  winch  tliey 
burned  and  pillaged,  August  til.  IH2X,  enraged  at 
the  orders  of  the  divan.  Meanwhile,  (lie  year  18S8  had 
produced  important  results  in  Greece,  because  both 
parties  had  followed,  in  some  sort,  s  military  plnnof 
operations.  After  Ali's  hill,  Kliursliid  I'acha  in  Tliea- 
saly  determined  to  collect  reinforcements  from  Rume- 
lia,  loonier  to  eoii'[iur  l.ivudia  nod  tlie  Mures,  whilst 
in  February  undMiirch,  lSK*,a  Turkish  fleet,  under 
Hall  Bey,  was  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  in  tho 
Morea,  so  Urot  .'u-tif  I'at-lw,  fr>.>iu  I'atras  and  Lc- 
panto,  could  support  Khurshid's  attack  upon  the 
istlimus  and  hi*  invasion  of  Uie  Momi.  But  tlie 
attempt  of  tlie  Turkish  fleet  to  reduce  tlie  Mores  by 
fresli  troops,  totally  failed,  and  tlie  opposition  of  tlie 
Suliots  kept  bock  tlm  serasltier  in  tpirus.  Time 
I'M-iila  t;nc  '  iikmili'iui  linie  1"  •lull  up  the  troop* 
which  had  been  landed  in  Patios,  and  to  send  assis- 
tance to  Aenrnania.  At  tlie  same  time,  new  insur- 
rections broke  out  in  several  places,  which,  again 
divided  tbe  power  of  the  Turks.  Tlie  misfortune 
officio  saved  tlie  Greek  main-land.  The  numerous 
Greek  population  of  the  nourishing  and  defenceless 


Great  disorders  occurred,  and  the 
Turks,  ofter  having  taken  eighty  hostages  from 
among  tlie  richest  inhabitants  ul  the  city, retired  into 
the  citadel.  At  tliis  moment,  the  Turkish  fleet 
made  its  appearance.  In  order  lo  punish  Scin,  the 
capiulan  pacha  abandoned  bis  plan  of  operations 
against  the  Morea,  and  landed  (April  I  ltli)  15,000 
of  tlie  most  bnriinroiis  of  tin-  Asiatic  [mops,  after  the 
Sciots  had  rejected  (he  oiler  of  amnesty.  The  island- 
ers were  beaten,  and  in  a  few  days  the  paradise  of 
Srio  was  changed  into  a  scene  nf  fire  and  blood.  It 
was  with  great  dunVidiy.aiid  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lues,  that  tlie  F mop. in i  ''"iisuls  (among  wliom  Uie 
French  consul  Higum  was  di?tiiiL-uislied). 
cajitains  of  5oine  Eurojieon  vessels,  were  able 
...  a  lew  hiuidri-d  Greeks.  Part  of  tlie  people 
escaped  to  tlieir  vessels  ;  otliers  continued  tlie  strug- 
gle of  despair  in  the  mountains.  Tile  European  con- 
suls, by  means  of  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  archbishop. 

Hires,  that  the  Si  i.,is  mrjilil  ini-.(  Iheoilirrd  amnesty, 
if  they  would  deliver  tip  their  leaileis  and  tlieirnrms, 
finally  effected  (he  siilniiis.ioii  of  the  peiiSBllts.     Still, 

1IH11--1,  t~,  l.i-.iniiii-..  up- 1  piliiitinp;  did  i-ii'i-     Ai- 

mrdingto  IheTiukisli  li-ls,down  lo tlleSSlllof  May, 

Jl^XlOSciots,  uinsili-  muni,- ul  children,  were  add 

into  slavery.  A  siniilur  tnii-  n<  prepnreil  for  Ipara. 
Tine,  and  ISsmos.  But  (lie  Ipsariots,  having  already 
made  prei'iiriili'in-  lii*end  (heir  families  lollie  Morea. 
huvired  ruund  tlie  Turkish  fleet  with  seventy  small 
vessels,  aniunu  which  were  several  lire-sliips,  culled 
hrphastin,  which  were  as  ingeniously  constructed  as 
diey  were  skilfully  di reeled,  l-'orty-lhree  Ipsariots 
and  llydrioUt  devoted  th.nisi-lv.-s  to  death,  rowed 
with  their  *™«,/wi  w  ;a  kind  of  pun-bouts)  into  the 
midst  of  (he  Heel  of  tin-  enemy,  which  still  lay  in  tlie 
road  officio;  and  in  Ihe  night  of  June  18, 1822:,  enp- 
laiu  George  attached  fire-ship'  lo  the  ship  of  Iheco- 

podau  pacha  and  in  i her  vessel  of  die  line.     The 

former  blew  up,  with  -12HG  men ;  the  latter  was  saved. 
■|  I,.-  i -:i i.ii.Liii  (ii'lia  »;n  niMii.iliy  wounded,  and  car- 
ri.il  on  shore,  where  lie  died.  The  Turks  were  nt 
first  slupified  ;  but  their  rape  -nun  hi  okc  out,  and  llie 
hi-l  traces  ol   coltivatiou,  Uie   mostic  vdlages,  so 


;:rr;; 


order  In  the  whole  i.WinL    Tin 
aan  ocnussad  lb*  Turkish  troops  in  Ma- 

irjea  of  the  Asiatic  troops,  who 

c.  to  join  Khurshid'a  ami;,  ri- 
eiUd  an  mfmliun  among;  (he  moonlit  inccrs.  who 
•mi  pmiutti;  remained  quiet.     Under  llir  caniutni 

"" ntJj,  Tvsui.  and  others,  thry    MOOlU    the 

of  the  oljmum,  and,  March  24,  IW2,  cap- 


them  with  his  caialrv  at  Niaitsta;  tlw  peas- 
ant* dispersed,  and  about  ISO  villages  experienced 
the  otic  of  Scio.  Five  thousand  LbriMuui  families 
perislwd,  and  tJie  pnclia  boaatnd  that  he  had  murdered 
in  one  da?  15011  women  and  children.  t> en  the  Porte 
disapproved  of  these  measures,  and  the  pacha  was 
b«  strangled  ;  but.  surrounded  bj  his 
budj.piard,  in  the  fortr™  of  Saluniki.  be  escaped  the 
execution  of  the  raaWft  (The  Porte  afterward,, 
however,  appointed  Imn  -t-raskirt  "I"  Kumrlia,  oik i  in 
November.  ISO,  lie  marched  with  16/100  BsM  Inun 
Larisui  lo  Zcituii  i  Whilst  Scio 
Macedonia  bled,  the  central 


exrrclauif  aorlaanj.  Add  aa 
were  cm  tifiuall j  qiatrt*Uaaj  ami 
editor  waa  naw  at  a  fta+a  h 
Nikctaa  and  mm  .Mimi  mrl 


to,  relate*  partk-sdarlT  10  the  ■ 
period.  All  thai  enabled  UW  lie 
Mranrja  »L.  Iha  -rrUlieiili  n» 
of  their  Taxkiah  enemies.  Ma 
trull  part  to  pcrttrm,  beams?  I 
his  dignity  ul  •nrtru  on  tmr   I 

Stbe  influence  o/  X  cert*,  ha  N 
Hi.-  tSfmi H  »r^J«n  I 

full  civil  and  MUMUrr  Knrrr. 


fur  ilie  p.U).w  ij  ..nnntfc-  \l.i 

bold  Of  tfmUN  *■  H  -  ■  ■ d   "■- 

tiirme   Arts.      Hera  Use*  aad 
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\k  their  different  dialects  than  some 
leriuans,  for  instance,  sir  with  theirs. 
taps,  tare  been,  in  a  great  decree,  fa 
nitersal  popularity  nt  Homer,  the  use 
ilual,  iukI  liie  (treat  iuiiumI  iiiicrruursi- 
lint,  ptobilily,  t!n»  d  fleets  were  not, 
times,  no  distinct  from  eadi  other  as 
ibnioe;  and  on  this  hypothesis  »t 
he  p..u!«ritiesof  die  style  of  Homer 

-In  Homer  and  Hesiod,"  says  Ma- 
Jki  expressions  occur,  which  gramma- 
-k  .-Eolic,  Doric.  Attic,  or  Hie  peruli- 
JdiaJeet.     Kutthey  could  hm-illy  have 

the  time  of  these  poets,  who  would 
alWed  thcm-cli  i'-  to  employ  Mich  n 
ijermnn  poel  would  permit  himself  in 
rr  Lower  Saxon,  and  Hieh  German 
The   language   of   Homer    seems 

been  the  language  of  the  loniuns  of 

[he  form*  i: inou  in  Homer,   all   did 

the  Ionic  dialect,  but  some  subsisted  in 
■ic  only,  olhere  merely  iu  llie  Attic, 
ins  eall  lliat  Attic,  Bnlto  Doric,  etc., 
ch  was  so  at  their  time.''  The  [>criod 
■j  oi^i  -  took  p!..i'e  in  I  he  Ifii-bn  ■  il:-.i 
;  determined.      It  follows  from  all  ihis, 

a  tiiorough  knuwlrdgu  of  the  Greek 
nu-t  follow  out,  historically,  the  course 
1,  taking  no  partial  grammar  ns  our 
.  1  xit-ndinj;  our  view  overall  the  varied 
ialecls — a  labour  which  this  luiisfiiu!.'c 
•ic  rondels  of  every  kind,  and  1  hereto  re 
iexible,  so  expressive,  10  sweet  in  its 
nioninus  in  its  movements,  and  so 
in  its  gram  111i11.i1  a  I  forms  and  whole 
ritSj  and  richly  rewards.  At  what 
paige  first  began  to  be  expressed  in 
ng  lieen  a  subject  of  doubt.  Aceord- 
eral   opinion,  1  :;iilmiis,  die  PhcrnieialJ, 

alphabet  into  Greece.  His  ulpliabet 
nit  sixteen  letters ;  four  (e>  s  »  x) 
■e  been  invented  by  I'nkuncdrs  in  the 


.  inled  with  die  art  of  writing »  2.  "hen  w 
common  among  them?  In  solving  die  latter  question, 
it  must  be  aserrlniunl  when  mmenicnt  uinteriids 
[or  writing  became  common,  and  in  what  century  the 
writing  of  books  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks. 
v,  ,.|i'  [ii.ivi-..  urn  .in!)  1  hi,  1  IIi..uht  1  uniiiiiUi.il  to  writ  ins; 
mulling  wide!  t  he  sang,  die  skins  of  aUiiuuls  not  having 
been  used  fur  writ  in  j-  nil  after  him,  nor  CgyptUui 
|>a|)yni5  till  the  time  of  I'snminelicus,  but  flint  his 
verses  were  nevereouimiltcil  to  writing  till  the  middle, 
of  the  sixth  century  Itefore  Christ.  It  renmini  to 
remark,  dint  tile  Greeks  urigiuuliy  wrote  tlieir  lines 
from  right  to  left,  dieu  /•/•mltop/inhn  (ice  Buui- 
irophfilou) .  and  filially1  Irnm  left  to  right. 

Vreek  Liirraturt.  The  origin  of  Greek  literature, 
that  is,  of  Ule  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  Greeks  by 
wriite.il  works,  is  lost  in  an  almost  iui]ienelrnhle  ob- 
seurily.  Though  there  existed  in  Greece,  in  earlier 
times,  no  ■cxual  literal inv,  there  was  by  no  means  a 
want  of  what  we  may,  nut  improperly,  call  literary 
yuHirittitiit,  if  we  free  mil-si  Ivc,  IV11111  llie  prejudice, 
diat  the  palladium  of  humanity  consists  solely  hi 
written  alphalietical  diameters.  The  first  period 
of  Grecian  cultivation,  »  Inch  el  tends  in  the  invasion 
of  llie  Peloponnesus  by  the  Herui-mlre  and  Dorians, 
ant)  the  great  changes  produced  by  it,  consequently 
to  eighty  years  after  lhe  Trojan  war, and  which  we 
may  designate  by  the  name  of  the  Jnie-Homera 
period,  was  indeed  unci  k  destitute  of  literature;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  wliether  it  was  also  destitute. 
'•fall  that  culture,  which  wc  aie  neciisi,iined  tn  cull 
lifftviy.  The  fables  which  are  told  of  the  intellectual 
ndiievemeiits  of  this  period,  have  a  certain  basis  of 
truth.  Among  the  promoters  of  literary  cultivation, 
in  this  lluie,  we  must  distinguish  three  classes: — 
I.  Those  of  whom  we  have  no  writings,  but  who  are 
mentioned  as  inventors  of  arts,  poets  and  sages: 
Amphion,  Demodocus,  Melnmpus,  Oten,  I'beinius 
and  Prometheus.  2.  Those  to  whom  are  falsely  nttri- 
liiiied  works  no  longer  extant:  Abaris,  Aristens, 
1  lomn,  Epiuiciiidc-,  Kumolpus,  <  'uriuniis,  Linus  and 
I'alumedes.  3.  Those  to  whom  writings  yet  extant, 
which,  however,  wen-  production-  ol  later  times,  are 
attributed:  Dares,  Dictjs,  llorapollo,  Museus, 
I'q.heus.  ami  the  authors  of  llie  sibylline  oracles. 
This  is  not  Llie  place  to  inquire  whether  any  and  how 
nigh. 


;i  liel'ore  tile 
0  die 


com  ■Inn  (led  lij  mi  single  author  of 
not  fnhd  Iti  meet  wilh  advocates 
Others,  00  die  contrary,  have  1 
lace  the  origin  of  the  art  of  writing 
later.      The  lirsi  who  attracted 


iod,   . 


a  the 


jd.j.'.l  I u  1 . , r.  1  hri-t.and  about  a'  long 
Iu   Homer'-  tune,  all  knowledge,  re- 

swere  pie-en  ed  liy  memory  alone, and 

.  were  ] nit  in  verse,  till  prose  was  in- 
tbe  art  of  writing.      'Mil'   ai>-uinent 

■vera!  ancient  iiivcnptimis  on  temples., 


period  have  been  wltat  it  was,  without  previous  pre- 
paration*1 If  we  may  1  has  u  ih  1  what  must  liave  been, 
iu  order  that  the  succeeding  period  should  be  what 
it  was,  we  learn,  also,  from  die  various  traditions  of 
the  A  ute- Homeric  period,  that  there  existed  in  it 
institutions  which,  through  the  means  of  religion, 
poetry,  oracles,  ami  mysteries,  bad  no-mall  influence 

011  the  civilization  of  tin lion  mid  llie  promotion  of 

culture  ;  fur  the  must  part.  Indeed,  in  Oriental  forms, 
mid  perhaps  of  Oriental  origin  ;  and  that  Uiese  tnsti- 

tin s.   generally  of  a  priestly  elutrncler,  obtained 

prim  ipally  in  the  norihern  juris  of  Greece,  Thrace, 
..11I  Macedonia.  V,  e  must  here  remark,  that  intel- 
lectual cultivation  Hid  nut  prosper  al  once  in  Greece, 
nor  display  itself  -iinultiiueoiisly  among  nil  the  tribes. ; 
that  die  Greeks  became  Greeks  only  111  the  process 
of  time,  and  some  tribes  made  more  rapid  progress 
than  others.      About  eighty   years  alter  llie  Trojan 

within  the  borders  of  Greece.  A  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants emigrated  from  the  modier  country  to  the 
islands  and  to  Asia  Minor.  This  change  was  in  tlio 
highest  degree  favourable  to  Grecian  genius  j  for  the 
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the  obstruction  of  comincrre,  caused  general  di**ati«- 
faction  among  the  M  iissulnmns.  Halet  Ktiendi,  the 
faithful  friend  of  tlie  sultan  from  his  youth,  who  hail 
become  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  plans  for  quel- 
ling the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  janizaries  (who  rehired 
to  march  to  the  Moreu)  by  means  of  Asiatic  troops 
ami  Kurnpeau  discipline,  and  on  account  of  his  influ- 
ence, which  excluded  the  grandees  of  the  empire 
from  the  confidence  of  the  sultan,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
hate  of  the  soldiery.  Sultan  M  ah  mud  II.  (q.  v. 
found  himself  constrained  to  discharge  Uie  adherent* 
of  Halet — the  graiiil-vixier  Sal  ill  Faclia,  the  mufti, ' 
and  other  high  officers,  lie  hoped  to  save  hi*  friend  ; 
by  an  honourable  banishment  to  Asm  (Nov.  10) ;  but  ' 
he  was  obliged  to  send  his  death  warrant  after  him, 
and  Ha  let's'  head,  with  those  of  his  adherents,  was 
exposed  on  the  fates  of  the  seraglio  (Dee.  -I,  1822). 
The  hatti-sherin",  which  appointed  Abdullah  Faclia, 
a  friend  of  thejauiiaries,  grand-vizier,  concluded  with 
the  words,  '*  Look  well  to  your  ways,  for,  God 
knows,  the  danger  is  great.'1 

Adu^iun  of  n  Constitution  in  (trecce*  and  third  un- 
successful ('nwpaign  of  th**  Turk*  against  the  (i  recks, 
in    1823.      The  central  government  of  Greece,  in 
which  Mavrocordato  uud  Negri*  were  distinguished, 
aimed  at  two  objects.     Fully  sensible  of  the  truth  of 
the  wonts  of  a  Greek  author,  *'as  all  the  states  of 
Greece  wished  to  rule,  all  have  lost  the  sovereignty/" 
they  endeavoured  to  e^Uibli-li  union  at  home ;    on 
which,  at  the  same  time,  they  founded  their  hope 
that  Kurope  would,  at  length,  look  with  approbation 
and  confidence  on  the  restoration  of  an  independent 
Greek  state.     In  this  view,  the  Greek  government 
at  Corinth  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Christian 
powers  (April   15,  1822);  but  the  negotiations  on 
the  Greek  affairs,  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Verona, 
took  a  turn  unfavourable  to  the  Greeks,  or  rather  re- 
mained unfavourable,  when  the  Porte,  Ivy  its  declara- 
tions of  February  28  and  April  18,  1822,  seemed  to 
be  disposed  to  be  more  lenient.  The  "  holy  alliance '' 
then  thought  tluit  the  continuance  of  the  Forte  as  a 
legitimate  power,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  Greek 
independence,  were  incoin]iatible ;   yet  tlie  powers 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  interpose  with  the  sul- 
tan in  favour  of  tlie  civil  and  religious  security  of  the 
Greeks.     Count  Metaxa  was  sent  as  envoy  of  the 
Greek  government  to  the  congress  of  Verona  (set* 
Cungrcss);  but  he  was  only  permitted  to  go  to  Ro- 
ve redo.      .Ian.  2,  1823,  he  wrote  from  Ancona  to 
pope  I'ius  VII.,  describing  the  miserable  condition  of 
Greece,  imploring  his  intercession  with  the  monarchs, 
ami  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Greeks  were 
willing  to  submit  their  rights  to  the  examination  of 
the  congress,  ami  to  be  ruled  by  a  Christian  sove- 
reign, under  wise  ami  linu  laws,  but  would  never 
uimin  consent  to  any  sort  of  connexion  with  the 
Turks.      The  Government  of  Argos  declared  the 
same,  in  a  memorial  of  Aug.  2<>,  1822,  directed  to  the  ! 
congress.  The  answer  to  these  entreaties  is  contained  i 
in  the  following  passage  of  tlie  circular  of  V ennui,  { 
(Dec.  14,  IHtH) :   Les  tnonarqucs,  decides  a  repnusser  ; 
te  principe  de  la  rirolte,  en  quelyne  lieu  et  sun*  quel-  : 
que  fur  me  ew'iV  se  ntontriit,  se  hatrrent  de  te  f rapper  ■ 
d'une  egnlf  et  unanime  reprobation.     Mai*  ecoutant 
en  mrine  (ems  la  roi>  de  tear  conscience  et  dun  \ 
drn$ir  nurrr.  i/s  plaidrrent  ia  cause  del  httmanite,  en  i 
fannr  des  rirtimes  d'une  entreurise  aussi  irrfjtt'-chie  I 
uuc  rvunahte  (The  monarchs,  deckled  to  suppress  the 
principle  of  revolt,  in  wliatever  place  or  under  what- 
ever form  it  might  apjM-ar,  liastened  to  condemn  it 
with  equal  and   unanimous  disapprobation.      Hut. 
open  at  the  same  time  to  tlie  voice  of  their  conscience 
and  of  a  sacred  duty,  they  have  pleaded  the  cause  of ; 
humanity  in  favour  of  tlie  victims  of  an  undertaking  I 
a*   inconsiderate  «>    guilty).       Tlie  dissension*    in 


Greece,  it  cannot  lie  denied,  were  a  « 
to    the   acknowledgment   of   Greek 
f.'olocoimiii  refused  the  central  *?•**< 
sion  into  Nnpoli  di  Rumania.  and  d 
other  ambitious  capitam   in   Tr>|*»* 
vision    of    the   Moreu    into    hemiii 
ties.*       The   central     go\ eminent. 
reeded  in  preventing  the  danger*  of  i 
called    u    seciMid    national    a»**mbi 
January,  1823.     In  regard  to  the  el 
ties,  the  laws  of  Nov.  21   and    Dei 
already  established  two  dh  ruon*.  ilia 
elders,  for  from  10  to  SO  families,  ac 
tors  according  to  eparchies.     Mavrr 
{•ally  contributed  to  the  restoration  ol 
time  when  tlie  declaration  of  the  ra 
was  communicated  by  the  British  * 
stantinople  to  this  effect :  u  1  lie  Gnu 
to  their  lawful  sovereign  the  sultan.* 
time,  information  was  received  of  i 
expedition,  destined  to  attack  the  Mc 
sea.    The  numlier  of  deputies  was  no 
Astro;  even   I'lysses  and  other 
thither,  with  Uieir  lamb,  from  Ti.t 
the  national  assembly  at  Astm  con*** 
ties,  at  the  opening  of  its   vrssioi 
Mavromichalis  was    elected   presidi 
Negri*,  secretary.     Even  (olocotr 
the  assembly.     The  members  of  uV 
executive  councils  were  llien  elected. 
Hydra  was  chosen  president  of  the 
MavromU'Iuilis,  hey  of  Maina,  of  nV 
bodies    determined    to    raise    fros 
60,0t)0t000  of  piastres  for  tlie  purpoi 
force  of  50,000  men.  and  equipping 
of  war.     The  principles  of  tlie  oaiftii 
of  Epidaurus  were  adopted  for  all  Gr 
unimportant  modifications  and  epai 
for  provincial  governments.     The  1 
code  was  adopted,  with  some  chance 
para t ion  of  a  new  criminal  code 
assembly  then   proclaimed  the  new 
Astro  (April  23,   1823).  and  dis** 
national  government  established  by  i 
operation  at  Tripoliaa  (April  20  . 
in  some  degree,  restored,  but  not  cm 
capitani.     This  produced  several 
ministers  and  the  presidents  of  tL 
Mavrocordato  was  made  president,  j 
vice-president,  anil  Demetrius  Yp%d 
as  unqualified  for  public    affairs. 
Negris,  also,  received  his  dMiarge 
continued  united  only  in  refuMmr  at 
such  an  independence  as  that  of  Ms 
lachia,  offered  to  Uiem  by  Hrii 
|K)licy  mw  permitted  at  le       —  m 
the  cause  of  Greece,  fin 
Island*.    The.  French  caL«4  w 
prevent  Freuchmcn  from  partkap 


•  It  hw  been  oae  ef  the  awn  ef  the 
Crvek*,  that  the  rapttaat,  with  bed*  m 
inTrmt,  hare   been,  graeraUi 
whi>  coiorided  ia  spirit  aad  fee! 
the  people.    Thr  other  leading 
iiuhuvd  with  foreign  opta 
great  ignorance    of   the  afate 
with  whom  thry  acted.      TV 
furm  of  government  far  'ire 
given  proof  of  ton.    TW  ill  oaeoaaiof 
ua»  bern,  in  no  inn  all  decree,  eartag 
pohtiral  element*  in  the  people.    The. 
rim*  to   the  diAeulciea  which  haw  e» 
•••tabliihment  of  aria*  and  affiled 
France  and  South  America.  Oa  the 
rbaracter  of  the  people  ii 
and  their  bag  everriee.  la  fart^ef  the 
Kiirreaa  to  their  riprriamoal  when  they 
pen  dent  government. 
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winch  the  spirit  of  ridicule  Mi  rise  to    our  at 


ir  lamVxii  (•utirr),    In  every  thing  there 


m  [ii  differenl  sitl<-f,  uihI,  in  lilt  re 


TV  gulden  iikc.  llie  gift  uf  the  pod*,  wan  felt  I 
denned.  W  luilever  man  discovered  in  future  wr. 
to  be  t)ie  fruit  of  Ins  own e Boris.  This  feeling  showc 
c  of  manhood  had  arrived.  Philosopl 
•  necessary,  and  attained  continually 
greater  ikveloTiement.  It  first  spoke  in  maxims  dikI 
flumes,  in  litotes  and  in  dogmatic  precepts.  Lyric 
puetry  next  cut.'  utterance  to  the  feeling*  excilesl  by 
Dap  ptroiirn  of  earth.  Of  those  who  gained  ft  Its 
pnuuion  in  Oiii  way.  as  well  as  by  the  improvement 
af  mruic  and  tile  invention  uf  various  forms  of  lyric 
poetry,  lintory  presents  us  the  Haines,  of  Archiloclius 
ofParo*.  inventor  of  the  iambus  :  TjtIhmm  of  Miletus, 
artnor  of  war  songs:  ;  (Jallimacluisof  Kphesuv  inven- 
tor of  ttui  elegiac  measure  ;  Airman,  tile  Lytlinn  ; 
Anun  of  Mctiiyirina,  who  |ierl,cled  ihedlthyrartibui  : 
Trrpunlrr  of  Antissn,  inventor  of  the  bnrbitos(a  kind 
of  Hir];  die  trader  Sappho  of  Mitylene  i  hrreoiin- 
tiynan  Alffiw  ;  Erinnn,  the  contemporary  of  luitli ; 
Muanermiis  of  Colophon,  the  (lute  plnyrr  ;  Mosichorus 
■a*  (timers:  lbycus  of  Khrjnmn  ;  Auacreon  and  Si. 
jaunkln  of  I  cos  ;  HhnNHUXofLphesits;  Tlmocroun 
ofHoudn  ;  Lasusof  llrrmiuiir  ;  (  nriimnof Tunngrn, 
OW  friend  jind  initructrrsi  of  Pindar.  As  gnoinic 
wrIUn  t»«  Km*],  Tht-ugnio,  PhocylideB.  Pythn- 
pm,  divrve  to  be  named  ;  a*  a  fabulist,  .Esop.  In 
tto  enter  of  time,  several  belong  to  the  following 
prncnl,  hul  .ire  properly  placed  in tc,  on  account  of 
Ibeir  Linuwinui.  If  we  consider  the  philosophy  of 
tu.  *■».  we  And  it  to  have  generally  had  a  practical 
The  philosophy  of  life  must  precede  the 
if  science.  Philosophy  must  grvelr*sons 
w  msooui.  before  it  ran  fnnii-.ii  scientific  Systems. 
In  lint  liglil  must  we  consider  the  seven  wire  mm  0/ 
Brrret,  as  they  are  called  (Feriander.  instead  of  whom 
others  place  Epiwenides  of  Crete  or  Myon,  Pitlacns. 
Thales.  Solon,  Bias,  Chilo  and  Cleabulus)  ;  six  of 
•uom  acquired  their  names,  not  hy  diving  into  hid- 
den  lure,  but  by  mature  experir-iii i-aud  liie  practical 
-    '*    by  their  priiden<-e    "  '  " 


■(fill  ■ 


■5  of  si 


•.'«"« 


and  frequently  only 
expression  of  present  feelings,  Hut  as  knowledge 
•he  foundation  of  science,  further  investigations  r 
wiled  in  theoretical  philosophy.  T hales  was  tl 
■Kinder  of  the  loon  plulo-ophy.  liere  we  stand  1 
Ike  most  important  p..intof  the  history  of  the  literary 
development  of  C. recce,  where  i-oetry  ceases  lo  con- 
tain every  tiling  worthy  uf  know  led^e,  to  lie  tlieonly 
water  of  instruction.  llilhcru)  she  liad  disclinrged 
Ine  office  of  history,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Whal- 
•>er  »'iis  to  1"'  Lninsiiiiiu.il  lu  j.~li-riry.  whatever 
pmrxiol  wisdom  iiinl  kii'i"  iiike  was  to  be  imparted. 
rintbever  religious  fee  1  in es  were  to  be  inspired,  re- 
eiane  was  liad  to  her  men-nrid  strains,  which,  from 
IMr  rhyUiiuicul  chamrier,  lr;lt  11  deeper  and  stronger 
■tpression  on  the  memory.  Henceforth  it  was  to 
te  otherwise.  Civil  life  van  lo  have  an  important 
influence  OB  language.  The  public  Iran  -act  inns, 
■I  which  the  ciliien  took  a  part,  compelled  him 
<0  nuke  the  language  of  common  life  more  suita- 
ble for  public  delivery.  This  ami  alphabetical  wril- 
faig,  that  bad  now  become  common  in  (ircece,  with 
ttle  introduction  of  the  Lgyptiait  papyrus,  prepared 
tfce  way  for  the  formation  of  prose.  All  this  liad  an 
Essential  innoen<-e  on  the  I'liiiditiod  of  i-ienrc.  From 
*J>lc  poetry  proceeded,  by  .ji  irnes,  histtiry.  From  the 
Itsractical  wi^lotn  conveyed  in  verse  proceeded 
*'  ivestie^tiiib.'  [i||iii.t!npliv.      '  tor  t'01-Tn..r  si i.^l, 


sketch,  lulluw  out  rach  branch  separately.  Every 
0  excite  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a 
scientific  activity  was  every  where  awakened.  We 
may  therefore  ea I i  tin1  (mirth  prrital,  that  now  ensued, 
the  scientific  period.  It  reaches  to  the  end  of  Greek 
isdivideil  iulo  several  epochs,  aecord- 
ti: :  it  iriit  spirit  win  ' 

different  linos.  'Hit first  rpveh  rxtclals  from  Solon 
to  Alexander  (501— 3:!fi  B.  C.)  In  pliiloftoplij,  a 
pllysico-speeulaliv  e  s[iirit  n-as  maiiifesled  ,  for  u!itlo> 
sophy  originateil  iiniiiedi;iuly  from  religion,  awl  iill 
re liirion  rests  on  the  i-'ioi-rpiimi  of  ilie  Divinity, which 
was  not  then  dislinuiii'lii.1  fruin  nature.  Now,  since 
the  conception  of  religion  contained  nothing  but 
poetical  ideas  of  the  origin  uf  the  principal  pheno- 
"""  f  nature,  tlmt  is,  of  the  divinities,  the  nmst 
philosophy  was,  of  necessity,  natural  philo- 
sophy, in  which  the  human  mind  sought  lo  analylo 
~  jre  llioroughly  tlic  |.<lictiiiiiii'iiu  prcv  iuusly  observed, 
explain  them  roori-  -iitislocionly,  and  to  conipre- 
nd  thrm  in  one  whole.  From  the  want  of  sufficient 
|ieriiuenl;i!  acquaintance  with  nature,  it  was  lo  he. 
peeled  Ilia t  the  imujiiuaiioii  wimiil  frequently  iu- 
rfere  in  the  work  of  the  understanding  and  reason, 
Pram  Uiis  cause,  these  philosophic!  inquiries  are 
interwoven  witlt  piwtu'ul  images.  This  was  the  form 
of  the  Ionic  philosojjhv,  wIiom;  author  was  Thalea ; 
tlie  Itabsn,  whose  loniuicr  was  Pythagoras,  and  tlie 
older  and  later  Eleaiic  To  (Jik  Ionic  school,  which 
sought  after  a  omlerinl  origin  lo  the  world,  belonged 
Pherecydes,  Anti\rii,.io.|:  r,  Ana  in  m  nes,  Anaxagonia, 
Diogenes  of  Apollouia,  Anniarehus,  and  Archeluus 
of  Miletus.  The  print-ijiiil  JiM:i|ilrs  of  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  which  n-ferred  the  organisation  uf 
the  world  lo  numlier  aial  measure,  were  Alcnueon, 
Tunxus  of  Locris,  Ocellus  l.iiiaous,  Bpicharmns, 
TheaceS.Archytus,  I'hllnlaus,  and  laaloxus.  To  the 
older  Kleatic  school,  v.liuh  held  tlie  idea  of  a  pure 
existence,  belonged  Xeiidpliaois.pnrmenidea:  to  the 
later.Zenn,  Melissus,  and   lliat^oras.      With  tills  Is 

connecLtd  lite  at ii1  trli""l  uf  l.eocippusand  Demo- 

critus,  and  tlie  diailist,  Bmjieiioi-les.  On  ihe  other 
hand,  Eleraclitus  siauils  alone  in  his  theory  of  the 
denial  flow  of  things.  Till  near  tlie  ninetieth  Olym- 
piad, the  philosophers  Fna!  their  scholars  were  dis- 
persed through  all  tlieliretk  cities.  About  litis  lime, 
Athens  became  their  piuicijiiil  place  of  residence, 
which  contributed    not  a  little    to    breathe  another 
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thus 


We 


sarilytt 


the  FJeatics,  Protagoras  of  Abiler 
Prodictts  of  Cos,  Trasi mucus,  and  '1  isi>»  01 
celohniied  uinKe  names  have  reached  1 
name  designates  them  as  men  of  science  ;  anil  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  eucveloiteili-t=  of  their  times,  who 
collected  Ihe  ideas  and  -ennuii-uts  of  the  former  ages, 
and  enriched  tliein  witli  their  o*n.  They  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished  in  rhetoric  and  politics,  two 
sciences  so  highly  important  in  democratic  forms  of 
government  ;  but,  u..t  conteuled  w  iih  this,  tliey  also 
jirofessed  the  natural  sciences,  nuilliemaliis,  lli« 
theory  of  the  fine  arts,  and  philosophy.  In  ihe  last, 
il  does  not  seem  to  have  been  their  object  to  arrive 
at  truth,  but  only  tu  make  a  plausible  argument;  and 
for  this  end  were  formed  sophistics  -" 
ihe  art  of  reasoning,  which  was  s 
dialectic) ;  in  which  their  object  was  lo  prove 
every  tiling  tliey  wished.  For  this  tliey  invented 
those  fallacies,  still  called,  from  lliem,  sophistries, 
and  sought  to  lead  their  opponents  astray  by  various 
means.  Thai  this  must  needs  i.e.  Jctrimental  to  true. 
philosophy  is  evident.  So  much  the  more  fortonate 
was  il  dial,  in  litis  very  age  Socrates  appeared,  who 


1,  ilippissof  Klis, 
the  most 
Their 


,ii\[ii-.i.|.|it 
..._  and  eristi'   . 
s  afterwards  called 


CUM1P  lis  ia*i  treaty  mi  |M'tu:e  wiui  me  c»un  01  reran 
(Jan.  s>8,  1824).  Hut  the.  sup|x>rt  which  certain  so- 
cieties in  Mii^land,  mul  individuals,  like  lord  Byron, 
had  given  tlie  (i  reeks  by  means  of  loans,  by  sending 
anus,  and  by  assistance  in  person,  mrnle  the  Porte 
indignant ;  mid  it  required  (April  <>).  that  tlie  British 
government  should  forbid  their  subjects  to  take  any 
jwirt  in  the  affairs  of  the  <i  reeks.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  British  officers  wlio  had  fought  tinder  tlie  (ireek 
standard,  had  been  recalled  to  Knglund.  'the  pood 
understanding  with  Russia  appeared  still  more  com- 
plete, when  a  great  number  of  neutral  transport 
fihips,  Russian,  Austrian,  and  others,  were  hired  by 
the  rapuiLiu  |iacha,  who  sniled,  April  3fS.  out  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  destroy  Ipsara  and  Samos.  At  the 
same  lime,  Dervish, pucha  of  Widden.  as comma mler- 
in-chief  of  the  Ottoman  troops,  received  an  order  to 
enter  the  Moron,  whilst  the  pnrha  of  Ncgmpnnt,  on 
the  coast  of  At  lira,  ami  <  >mer  Vrione  (wIki  was  aftcr- 
wnrds  pbclia  of  Salon iki),  were  to  open  tlie  campaign 
on  the  west  (twist  of  (i  reeee.  '1  he  I'nrte  had  suc- 
ceeded, too,  in  inducing  Mohammed  Ali.  the  viceroy 
of  Kgypt,  to  send  from  his  troops,  which  hail  been 
trained  in  tlie  Kuropean  discipline  by  French  officers. 


mini  iiir  n|irHKit  ranju 
Both  were  good  patriots,  and  ti 
men  of  tlieir  islands,  but  withnat  di 
John  Coletti  was  the  third,  and  > 
fourth  member.  The  fifth  place, 
Spiliotakis  received  afterwards, 
for  Coiocotrom,  who,  notwiihstti 
mediation,  persisted  in  refwc 
senate  and  the  ereculhre  coon  ._ 
declared  Napoli  di  Romania  (M 
capital  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of 
ment.  But  Panos  closed  the  rati 
<  fore  treated  as  a  rebel,  and  Nape 
and  land.  The  garrisiai  of  the 
several  capiuni  (Niketas  and  nth 
the  government.  CokmMroni  I 
Tripolina  (April  15).  H weapon  l 
22)  the  executive  government  te 
place  of  session.  At  length.  In 
carrisoii  of  the  chief  fort  of  Nap 
the  government,  occasioned  thi 
treaty  witli  Colocotroni.  *  wbi 
followers,  under  tlie  se  »«  of  a 
Paum  now  rave  un  ?        li 
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«imc*  ho  gave  its  name),  and  appliee)  philosophy  to 
several  branches  of  knowledge  -  thereby  producing 
economics,  pedagogics,  poetics,  physiognomies.  He 
mvruU-d  the  philosophical  syllogism,  mid  gavephilo- 


lettigalioii  of  philosophy  and  natural  history.  But 
the  autre  dogmatic  was  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
uW  more  cuuti'/n  was  rei j iii.s  1  tt?  to  the  philosophical 
inquirer,  and  the  spirit  of  doubt  was  salutary.  This 
was  particularly  exhibited  in  the  system  of  scepti- 
onn  which  originated  with  Pyrrliu  of  Wis.  A  similar 
spirit,  Bl  least,  sub-i^tcd  in  tile  middle  and  new  nca- 
droun,  of  which  Arcesilaus  and  Carneadcs  were  the 
founders.  Tile  Socrat if  school  put  forth  new  branches 
in  the  Stoic  school,  founded  by  Zero  of  Cilium  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  Epicurean,  of  which  Epicurus  of 
Garpettia  in  Attica  nns  the  founder.     Mathematics 


a  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Eratosthenes, 
and  Hippnrclius  unknown  ?  The  expeditious  nod 
aciueveinrols  of  Aleiandi  r  iViiislied  abundant  mat- 
ter to  hbtory  ;  but,  on  tliewhole.it  gained  in  extent, 
not  in  faliie.  since  :i  taste  for  the  woiidcrfiil  had  now 
become  prevalent.  The  more  gratifying,  therefore, 
it  the  appearance  of  Polybius  ot  Megalopolis,  about 
the  end  of  this  period,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  true-  historical  description,  by  which  uni- 
itnal  history  acquired  a  philosophical  spirit  and 
1  worthy  ooject.  Geography,  which  Eratosthenes 
nadr  a  scieuce,  ami  llip|uii-dius  united  more  closely 
with  mathematics,  was  enriched  in  various  ways.  To 
the  knowledge  of  countries  and  nations  much  was 
tddrd  by  tile  account*  of  Ncardius  and  Agatharch- 
Ues,  and  to  chronology  by  the  Parian  chronicles. 
With  respect  to  poetry,  many  remarkable  changes 
occurred.  In  Athens,  the  middle  comedy  gave  place, 
not  without  the  intervention  of  political  causes,  to 
the  new,  which  approaches  to  the  modem  drama,  as 
It  took  the  moral  nature  of  man  for  die  subject  of  its 
representations.  Among  the  thirty-two  poets  of  this 
clam,  Menander,  Philemon,  un.l  IJiphylus  n-ere  erni- 
nent.  From  the  mime  proceeded  [lie  idyl,  in  which 
branch  of  poetry,  after  the  period  of  Slesichorus, 
Aaclepiades,  etc.,  Theocritus  Hiou,  and  Moschus 
were  particularly  celebrated.  The  other  kinds  of 
poetry  did  not  remain  uncultivated ;  hut  all  these 
labours.,  as  well  as  the  criticisms  of  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts,  point  to  Alexandria  ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
pass  them  over  in  this  place.  At  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, Greece  cea-ed   in  lie   independent:  and  Home, 

the  queen  of  empires,  c-tal>li-he,]  Iut  lii'ininn nr 

it.     See  the  con  tin  nation  of  this  subject,  under  the 
articles  Alexandrian  School,  and  Human  Literature. 

Greece,  Revolution  of  Modern.  For  the  history  of 
Greece  under  the  t;wem  empire,  see  Bi/zanline 
Empire  ;  and  for  the  period  from  the  downfall  of  this 
empire  to  the  late  revolution,  see  Turkey,  and  />- 

For  centuries,  Una  namp  of  Greece  possessed  a 
melancholy  celebrity  in  the  political  history  of 
Europe-  in  the  primitive  seat  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, amid  tlie  noblest  ruins  uf  the  ancient  world, 
One  people  has  preserved  iti  existence  Uirough  the 
wild  tempests  of  Asiulie  conquerors,  and  has  recently 
contended  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and 
CiTUiiation,  like  a  ship" reeked  mariner  with  the 
Waves,  for  life  and  freedom,  ivhil-i  Christian  Europe 
beheld  the  dcalli-stniyelc.  fur  seven  years,  without 
Coming  to  any  resolution  which  posterity  will  con- 
sider as  due  from  this  nge.  From  the  year  1881, 
Europe  saw  the  Creeks  assorting  a  national  ex- 
istence; l«t  s)ie  considered  this  lis  the  fillbrt  of 
despair,  and,  from  day  to  day,  expected  to  see  the 


last  sparks  of  Grecian  life  extinguished.  She  there" 
fore  withheld,  for  years,  (he  assistance  that  wa- 
prayed  for.  Europe  did  not  see,  in  the  oppres- 
sors of  this  people,  a  powerful  state,  resting  on  firm 
foundations,  but  rather  expected  every  day  the  dis- 
-  -*  this  hollow  mass  of  seraglio  slaves  and 
The  jealous  policy,  both  of  the  neighliour- 


ine  and  distant  powers,  had  thus  far  supported  the 
(ailing  state,  and  therefore  a  contest,  strange  as  it  waa 
terrible,  was  prolonged  helnre  our  i-jps,  between  a 


from  Africa  the  b 
satraps,  that  he  might  exterminate  the  men  of  Greece, 
send  their  wives  and  children  as  slaves  to  the  Nile, 
and  spread  Africans  over  the  land  of  classic  remi- 
niscences. Even  Frenchmen  offered  their  aid  to  sub- 
jugate Hie  Mores.  Had  the  powerful  viceroy  of 
Egypt  succeeded  in  uniting  under  one  government 
the  .Egean  sea,  the  Peloponnesus,  Crete,  and  the 
land  of  the  Nile,  then  this  )  tjjjii.u  dynasty,  like  the 
ancient  Fatimites,  would  have  been  in  a  situation  to 
rule  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  close  the  Dardanelles, 
to  give  laws  to  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  to  invade 
Italy.  Then  would  Greece,  that  venerable  ruin  of 
classical  antiquity,  have  been  for  ever  annihilated. 
The  Porte,  called  the  key-ttow  of  tlie  European  arch, 
would  hardly  have  been  the  shadow  of  the  last  ca- 
liphs of  Bagdad.  Europe  would  have  numbered  a 
new  Sesostris  anions  her  monarchs,  Cod  be  thank- 
ed that  the  result  of  the  conflict  has   been   more 


the  relation  of  conquerors  and  conquered  never  ceased. 
Howeverabjectn  large  part  of  the  Creeks  became  by 
their  continued  oppression,  they  never  forgot  that 
they  were  a  distinct  nation;  and  their  patriarch  at 
Constantinople  remained  a  risible  point  of  union  for 
llieir  national  feelings.  (See  llanke's  Fvrtten  nud 
t'ol/cer.fic,  Berlin,  1R27.)  The  Greeks  had  been 
repeatedly  railed  iijxiii  by  lliissia  to  shake  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  as  in  1700.  1"  IS 6  and  IKOti.  The  last 
revolution  broke  out  in  March.  UK  I.  As  early  as 
1809,  a  society  had  been  formed  at  Paris  for  the  liber- 
ation of  Greece.  In  1B1J,  tlie  IMaireht  (q.  v.)  was 
formed  in  Vienna,  but  the  revolution  began  too  early 
for  their  plans,  foray  (q.  v.)  with  many  others,  as 
Miisloiydy,Ga£y.  Dura-.  Cuuias,  liamlius.Corgorios, 
Oiconomos,  fnpeianiiki.  isrrtod  iliemselveg  to  en- 
lighten their  nation,  and  to  prepare  it,  by  a  better 
education,  for  a  struggle  for  liberty.  Similar  \  iews 
had  been  entertained  lifiy  year-  earlier,  by  several 
Greeks,  in  diHerent  parts  of  tlie  country,  among 
whom  were  Panngiolis,  Mavrneuriliilo.nud  Demetrius 
Cantemir.  In  lineee  il-eli",  several  attempts  were 
made  to  revive  tlie  study  of  the  ancient  language, 
and  widi  it  a  taste  lor  letters,  eivilitition  and  liberty. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  tlie  islands  (see 
Hudriiita),  where  intercourse  null  trance,  and  even 
with  ih.  1'iiiscrl  Stales,  coniriliiited  tn  h.i-len  tlie 
revival  of  a  thirst  for  liberty.  The  works  of  Fenelon, 
Becraria,  Montesquieu,  ami  those  of  some  German 
scholars;  also  G uldsmilh's  Greece  and  Franklin's 
Poor  Richard,  were  translated  into  modern  Greek. 
At  Athena,  Saloniki,  Vuniun.  Smyrna,  Cydonia 
(Aivali),  Bucharest,  .'ussy,  km  u-T-ohosme  (a  village 
on  tlie  European  share  of  the  llosphorus),  inScio&c. 
schools  were  established,  lint  the  war  has  destroyed 
all  these  schools,  with  the  exception  of  that  on 
mount  Athos.  Hindus  !q.  v.)  animated  tlie  spirit  of 
his  countrymen  by  his  -omrs.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
tlie  wretched  state  of  Turkey,  weak  from  without 
and  within;  every  tiling,  in  sdwrl.  seemed  favourable, 
when  tlie  precipitancy  of  one  or  a  few  individuals. 
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I.  was  permitted  to  land  (Feb.  «•,  1S25), 
Willi  4000  mm.  la-twecn  L'ornii  and  Motion,  mid  was 
Urvogtliencd  in  the  bruiiiiiiiis  "I"  March,  so  Iliat  his 
forei^BiooHiiIrd  (o  ls,<M0  men.  His  army,  owing  to 
UVir  European  tactics,  French  leaders,  the  use  of 
Lnyonrts.  and  n  <] i~i ■;; -Luir-.i  i-avulry,  was  far  more  to 
Ic  dreaded  than  llio  undisciplined  host  of  Turks. 
Thus  Ibrahim  began  die  Siege  of  Niivarinn,  tin"  key 
•fine  interior  of  tbt  Peloponnesus.  InvainMiau- 
til  attacked  v  iih  his  fleet  i!wl  <>i'  the  enemy,  on  the 
night  of  tin-  1-tli  i>['  May.  when  In;  burned  an  Egyp- 
tian frigate,  two  corvettes,  three  brigs,  ami  many 
lianspnrt-»lijps.  In  vain  Mm,  roconlato  did  cvery- 
lluog,  by  personal  exposure,  to  animate  (he  courage 
Of  llie  garrison  of  Niivnrino,  which  was  reduced  to 
extremity.  Conduriutli  found  no  obedience  as  heap. 
Broached  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  The  inactivity 
Of  llie  capitani,  who  would  give  no  aid  to  the  Hydri- 
ots  and  the  government,  was  llie  cause  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Navarino  ;  after  which  Ibrahim  pressed  on. 
without  mislnnce,  to  Tripolizza.  In  tliis  danger,  the 
government  kiw  ilu-inse  lies  compelled  In  pardon  the 
oh)  Coloeotroiu.  and.  nrier  receiving  a  solemn  pro- 
mbrof  fidelity  from  him,  to  give  liiui  llie  command 
of  lie  Prlopoiiiieaas.  This  happened  in  the  last  of 
Ma*.  ISKS.  In  the  mean  time,  Itesctad  Pacha  forced 
tni  way  Into  Acarnania  and  /Etolia,  after  lie  imd 
bnu>n  the  Creeks  at  Salolia.  April  22,  Hie  third 
am  of  Mtaolonglii  and  Anatuliea  liegan.  The  ca- 
padan  pnehn  dlamit  arrive  guffiriently  soon  to  sup- 
port U>e  attnek  on  llie  side  nf  llie  >ca.  He  lost  sev- 
«tml  uliips  in  May.  near cajO  d'<  iro.  in  an  engagement 
Mb  the  Greek  Admiral  ^actouri,  mid  reached  Moduli 
•I  (be  end  of  this  month.  Ibrahim  had  already  Ui ken 
'  Cabniatn.  and  occupied  Ti-ipoliiza,  which  die  (ireeks, 
la  toeir  rvlrcai,  set  on  fire.  He  pressed  on,  destroy- 
fag  every  thins:,  and  reached  even  Argos.  Napolidi 
Romania  itaejiwas  threatened  by  him.  But,  after 
te  battle  of  die  mills,  at  the  di.-lance  of  two  leagues 
Aran  the  capital,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  back  10 
Tripoiim,  in  the  midst  of  repealed  attacks  from  Co- 
iocotroni's  army.  This  continued  to  be  the  goitre  of 
■lis  enterprises.      Not  one  Greek  village  ultcyed  his 

that  lie  laid  waste  every  [Liny,  put  to  death  Hie  men. 
and  sent  the  women  and  child"  n  a«  -loie.  to  Egypt. 
In  the  defence  of  Mis-olonyln.  the  -,  rn  •■(  i!  ■ 
Creeks  appeared  mure  clcaik 'I.  '  ..■ 

a  refuted   attlj  RborUitimi   to  -urr.nhr.      Vito 


aitJi:-,. 


stood  fi. 


'■viii   in   lii-iiain,  because   the   money   from   the 


Britiih  luaii 
JBriutl, 
Greek  f„.,, 

™>«,nini.-,dii,.:i:,,iiiii!.,,ii..iinvd, 

•*•***!.■,-    -    ■'- 
•"Xthel 


:   and,  after  ai 


secretary  of  slate, 
iew  with  the  Hri- 


t  deputy  am 


don,  the  British 
;SepL  30,  18-^5)  issued  a  decided  decla- 
JJokJ?  of  neutrality.  The  "hole  state  of  European 
■JJet  -^  f|)rouile  an;  single  power  horn  promising  di- 
,22  'nle"riuioH.  Yet  the  British  government  per- 
i^i$^*,*  their  consul  nt  Alexandria  to  forbid  British 
Uigf*  tocarrv  mini  mm  lion  lii, in  l-'srvpt  to  Greece  for 
"■Ssistance  of  the  pachas.     Britain  even  seemed 


to  recognise  the  right  of  search  on  the  part  of  die 
LI  reeks,  The  British  declaration  of  neutrality  ap- 
peased the  divan,  and  llie  new  Urilixh  ambassador 
(Stratford  Ctuininr.)  set  out,  at  hut,  upon  a  journey 
to  Constantinople  ;  but  fie  s(op]>«i  a  long  time  oil 
the  way,  and  liad  an  interview  i.ianiuiry,  lnt6)  with 
Slav  rocordato,  and  other  tJ reek  statesmen,  at  Hydro, 
in  order  to  inform  himself  of  the  general  state  of 
ntlairs.  He  then  went  to  Smyrna,  and  sailed  from 
that  place  through  llie  liardmu-lles  .J,itniar*I3),and 
arrived  at  Constant  inople  in  Llie  Inst  of  Eebniarj. 
About  this  lime  (ft  larch.  lS2(i),  the  duke  of  Melling. 
ton,  as  envoy  extraordinary  at  Hi  retemburg,  and  lord 
Strangford,  then  resident  minister  there  (who  had 
formerly  been  minister  to  I 'oiiM.-iniiooplr)  discussed 
the  aifuirs  of  Greece  wii.h  the  Russian  cabinet ;  for, 
at  tlie  end  of  the  year  1S2.J,  the  idea  of  restoring 
independence  to  the  Greek  states  seemed  to  be  gain- 
ing strength  in  the  principal  I  m.-peaiicnbinetn.  The 
uii-ncecssi'ul  issue  ui  tin-  'i'lirkislid'.jryptiiui  campaign, 
begun  under  such  fumunilili:  iui-|iiecs,  contributed 
much  to  Ibis,  The  capudan  paella  liad  received  the 
eonimaud  of  the  Fjryptian  fieei  at  the  end  of  August, 
in  Aieiaudria,  where  the  brave  Kanaris  (August  lift 
had,  with  tlu-ee  Ei-e--hips,  in  vain  forced  his  way  inio 
tile  harbour,  with  ilu  inu  nii'.oi  i:i  binning  the  Egyp- 
tian fleet ;  die  pacha  bad  also  lauded  fresh  troops  at 
Navarino  (August ;".) ;  be  bad  after  wards  directed  his 
eabrts  against  Missolongbi,  in  order  to  invest  this 
place  on  tlie  sea  side.  Iteschid  I'acha  thus  began, 
in  connexion  with  Ibrahim,  a  winter  campaign.  Yet 
this  did  not  effect  any  thing  decisive.  The  affairs  of 
Greece  appeared  to  be  hastening  to  ruin.  Tlie 
Greek  fleet  (73  men-of-war  and  s:i  lire- ship*)  arrived 
too  late  before  Navarino.  The  government  had 
hardly  (iOOO  men  underarms.  The  capitani  squan- 
dered die  money  with  which  they  wore  to  provide 
troops.  General  Roche,  manager  of  the  French 
committee  for  die.  a-:  i-iauic-  of  the  Greeks,  worked 
openly  and  secretly  against  the  measures  of  the  Bri- 


■  .  ,i,l  ).irlie-,and  hail  lil.lle  inCu-iic-'  'I  he  islanders 
MMSIited  tlie  last  bulwark  lor  the  defence  of  llie 
Murea.  bat  were  obliged  also  tu  provide  for  their 
omii  security.  N^iLw.i;,;U;iniiiis  this,  their  fleet  suc- 
rr-wh-ii  in  entering  Ali-soluii-hi  jNi.ieuil>tr2J),  now 
besiege-!  tor  the  Juurili  time,  ami  in  providing  it  with 
ammunition  and  provisions,  after  tlie  garrison  had 
again  repulsed  an  attack  made  by  sea  and  land.  At 
the  same  time,  lionnis  had  advanced  hum  l.ivadialo 
Saloita,  mid  had  expelled  ill.-  ',  inks  from  tins  impor- 
tant puiul  (November  7),  alter  which  he  attacked 
Iteschid  Pacini's  besieging  army  in  the  rear.  A  body 
uf  troops,  also,  sent  hy  Ibrahim  I'uclia  against  Cor- 
inth, was  wholly  de-lr<<)iil  by  Mketns.  Hereupon  the 
provisional   government,  in    Meet ■  aider,  iM-Ja,   called 


rollintary  contribution  Ig 
new  naval  force  at  liydra,  in  oolcr  to  save  ftlisso- 
longhi,  Strengllu-ned  by  die  a<  i  e-sion  uf  these  ves- 
sels, Mioulis  appeared,  in  January,  1821),  in  the 
waters  of  ftlissolonghi,  and  siacessfully  encountered 
lite  capudan  pacha  on  the  Mb  of  this  in  on  111.  In  the 
mean  time,  Heschid  and  Ibrahim  I'acha  were  making 
a r ni nge m cuts  for  a  m-w  -leiie.  ldrnbim.os  governor 
ol  the  Moren.  bad  taken  possi-ssimi  of  Patras  with 
dlis  view-,  after  the  brave  Jussui  Poclia  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Aidin  (Magnesia)  in  Natolia. 
The  capudan  pacha  appearctl  anew  before  Misso- 
longbi. The  attempts  of  llie  Grecian  fleet  to  supply 
it  again  with  provisions  and  ammunition  tailed ;   the 
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n  Grave,  and  take  the  chief  commi 
*s,  while  general  Church  stood  at  the 
uri  forces.    The  Turks  remained  In 
the   whole  of  Eastern   and   West 

distress  was  increased  by  a  viol 
arties  in  Napoli  di  Romania  its 
leing  in  possession  of  the  fortress  cal 
■gnu  to  cannonade  the  city,  in  order  to 
myinent  of  arrears.  The  natio 
id  to  the  island  of  ,'Eginn.  They  dm 
i  to  Russia.    They  chose  count  C&po 

as  their  president.  This  statesman 
schsrge  from  the  Russian  service  July 
could  not  enter  upon  his  high  ofl  ■  | 
1828.  Meanwhile  the  amtmssadors  ..f 
rers  had,  on  the  113th  of  August,  n# 
?orte  the  treaty  concluded  at  London, 
cation  of  Greece,  and  waited  for  an 
e31st.  "Greece"  they  said,  "shall 
itit  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte."  F.urt 
reason  than  ever  to  demand  from  i  bo 
ppndence  of  Greece,  by  which  piracy 
;  and  Tarkish  seas  might  bo  prevenU!  ; 
eve-holding  and  piratical  state  slio  : 
I  to  rule  the  beautiful  Archipelago  M 
order  might  lake  the  place  of  blot 
h  the  Porte  had  neither  sagacity;... 
(press.  The  Greek  government  inn  i 
jaed  (Aug.  25)  an  armistice  in  coni 
»ty  of  London.  But  the  reis  effemli 
erventionofthe  three  powerg(Aug.3l ). 
lieu  commenced  hostilities  anew,  ami 
gyjitinn  fleet  (Sept.  9)  entered  the  1. .:> 

A  British  squadron  appeared  in  the 
Ji,  under  admiral  Cudrington.  To  litis 
dron,  under  admiral  Riguy,anda  H 
unt  Hey  den,  united  themselves  on  the 
emnnded  from  Ibrahim  Pacha  a  ces-a- 
ies.  He  promised  this,  and  went  um 
is  fleet,  htii  was  forced  to  return  into 
lie  now  couth il  tile  devastations  in 


is  burned,  anotbei 

tile    \ 

lory  was'rivcive. 

All  i 

voluntary  sitspen- 
liiring   wj,idi    il,, 

i,1!!".') 

iidrons.   fherefiire 

means  in  his   rawer  to   inflame  ihc   [HlllkWI  of  B* 

Mu-lrins.  I'm-  : Nj-  reason,  tlie  Uiismui  iirriliti-:-ail"r, 
UitiruupieiTe,  left  I  i.|i.|.'ui[inrj|ili.  on  the  lib  nt"  I  lee, 
IHS7  ;  the  French,  Guilleiuinot,  and  tin-  British, 
Sunt  ford  Canning,  mt  the  Sill.  I'pon  this  the  Porte 
adopted  conciliatory  measures ,  and  sent  a  note,  on 
the  13th,  to  count  Itilieaupicrre,  who  was  detained 
in  tile  Uonplioru^  by  rontrary  winds  ;  but  the  luitti- 
sherill  addressed  In  the  pachas  (Dec,  :"0),  demuudliig 

Ulrr,  anil  Lctlpin'."  ma  111   topr II.-.  nil  Russia,  fori  ml'' 

the  idea  that  tile  inten  lions  of  tin1  Pone  ivi-re  friendly. 
Prom  all  parts  of  (he  kingdom,  [I if  Ayans  were  now 
called  to  Constantinople  (n  measure  quite  unusual), 
and  discussed  with  (he  I'orle  the  preparations  fur 
war.  All  the  Moslems,  from  the  ate  of  nineteen  to 
fifty,  were  culled  to  arm.  Un  the  30th,  MBhmoud. 
on  hearing  that  Persian  Armenia  had  fallen  into  tlie 
power  of  Russia,  misled  by  the  artful  representations 
of  one  part  of  this  intolerant  Mini  disunited  people, 
caused  all  the  Catholic  Armenians  Ui  lie  driven  leant 
lial.ua  and  I'era,  so  that  within  fourteen  days  (Jan., 
19K8)  16,000  persons  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to 
Asia  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  lu  the  iitemi 
tiine,lhe  president  of  the  Creeks,  count  CapodTstria, 
appointed  the  able  Tricoupi  Ins  secretary  of  state, 
and  established  ;i  hinli  tKiiioiiul  council,  called  Pan- 
fatlenitm,  at  Napoli  di  Romania  ;  IVb.  1,  1828,  look 
measures  for  intl  it  in. :i-  a  national  bank  ;  and  Feb.  14, 
put  tlie  military  dejtfirtmeut  on  a  new  footing.  Tlie 
improvements,  however,  could  go  on  but  slowly. 
Without  tlie  assistance  of  I'miiceainl  ti u.isia,  each  of 
which  lent  the  young  sun,'  ij.iJOO.fJOO  francs  (as  is 
represented  in  the  i  onrir  r  ill"  Smyrna,  or,  as  others 
slate,psid  n  monthly  sub.i.ly  of  5(10,000  francs), 
nothing  could  have  been  effected.  Tlie  attempts  at 
pacification  were  fruitless.  because  the  Porte,  reject- 
I'll  every  [impii-iil.  an.i  Ki'iliiiii  appeared  i.n  disap- 
prove of  the  buttle  of  Navarino.  Codringtnn  was 
recalled,  and  Malcolm  toot  bis  place.  In  this  state 
of  uncertainty,  Ibrahim  »n>  allowed  to  send  n  luim- 
ber  of  Greek  captives  as  slaves  to  Egypt.  In  March, 
\*2H,  tlie  war  between  Russia  ami  Turkey  broke  out. 
and  gave  tile  I'orle  fall  occupation.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  French  cabinet,  in  concurrence  with  the 
Hriiish,  to  carry  into  execution  [lie  treaty  of  Lou- 
don, sent  a  lmdv  of  troop-  to  the  Morea,  whilst  Hie 
l.riii-ii  :i.l:,-.:r:.l  ( ' i j. I ij i : ;: 1 1 ji i  concluded  a  treaty  wit) I 
the  viceroy  of  1'gypt,  at  .Alexandria  (August  ti),  the 
li-i-in-  niwliirli  ncri-  it,:. I  1  lanliiai  Pacha  should  eva- 
cuate the  Morea  with  his  troops,  and  set  at  liberty  his 
I i reek  prisoners.  Those  Greeks  who  had  been  cur- 
ried into  slavery  in  t.j;ypt,  were  to  bo  freed  or  rtitt- 
■.i.iniil.  U'fHi  nun.  Iiowi  ver,  were  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  to  garrison  the  fortresses  in  the  Moren.  To 
(one  I bruli i in  to  comply  with  these  terms,  the  I'rciiHi 
general  Maisoii  arrived,  on  the  V'Mi  of  the  following 
August,  with  !.">  1  Iran-jiurt-sbip',  in  tlie  Morea,  in 
the  liny  of  Coroii.  near  1'etaliili.  Alter  an  amicable 
negotiation,  Ibrahim  left  Navarmo,  and  saileil 
{Octolw-r  1)  with  about  ^'1  ,!»K)  men.  whom  he  carried 
with  the  wreck  of  tin-  fleet  to  Alexandria;  but  he 
!<  ti  itarri-iin;  in  the  Me-snuan  I  or  tresses,  amounting 


I   Mis 


■II..- 


-  Iiand.the  commanders  would  not  ai pi- 
llule. The  Pri-nch,  then  fore,  almost  without  op- 
nsition.  took  pn— n-ion  o:  il.<-  citadels  of  Navarino 
ictober  (I),  of  Mo.l.m  (on  the  7th),  mid  of  Coron 
hi  the  iitln.  The  L'arri.ons  were  allowed  free  egress. 
alias,  witli  ;«»*'  mm,  capitulated  ( October  5)  also, 
illioiu  resistioiec  ;  and  the  flags  of  the  three  powers, 
artii-slothe  treaty  of  London,  waved  with  the  na. 
ou:il    flag    of  Greece,  on    the  walls  of   ihe   cities. 
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Only  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  the  Moral,  on  the 
Little  Dardanelles,  north  of  Patras,  ami  the  opposite 
Lepanto,  rejected  the  capitulation  of  Putras.  They 
murdered  the  pucha,  ami  tlie  French  general  Schnei- 
der was  obliged  to  make  a  lireach  betore  the  Turks 
surrendered  at  di-*rctioii  (October  30).  The  Turk* 
were  all  now  carried  to  Smyrna  by  tin*  French  admiral 
Riiniy.  'lhe  commanders  of  Coron.  Modoii  and 
Patras,  Achmet  Iky,  Mustapha  ami  Jacobi,  fled  to 
France,  to  e>cape  the  anjrer  of  tlie  sultan.  The  culf 
of  Lepanto  was  declared  neutral;  yet  the  fort  of  Le- 
panto, in  Humelia,  was  not  prevented  from  taking 
the  customary  tolls.  Nothing  hostile  whs  undertaken 
against  the  Turks  by  the  French  out  of  the  Morea, 
because  the  sultan  would,  in  tliat  ca>e,  have  de- 
clared war  against  France.  Britain  hi  id  France 
carefully  avoided  such  a  result,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  mediate  between  the  Forte  and  Russia.  To 
defend  tlie  Morea,  however,  from  new  invasions  from 
the  Turks,  tlie  three  jiowers  at  London,  by  their 
ministers,  Aberdeen,  Polignnc  and  Lie  veil,  agreed 
to  send  a  manifesto  to  the  Porte  (Nov.  10.  lh?8)  to 
this  effect:  that  •'  they  should  place  the  Morea  and 
the  Cyclades  under  their  protection  till  the  time 
when  a  definitive  arrangement  should  decide  the  fate 
of  tlie  provinces  which  the  allies  had  taken  posses- 
sion of,  and  tliat  they  should  consider  the  entrance 
of  any  military  force  into  this  country  as  an  attack 
upon  themselves.  They  required  the  Porte  to  come 
to  an  explanation  with  them  concerning  the  final 
pacification  of  Greece."  The  French  agent.  Jaubert. 
carried  this  note  to  Constantinople.  The  (J reeks  in 
the  mean  time,  continued  hostilities.  The  (ireek 
admiral,  Cochrane,  came,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
months  (September  #>),  on  board  the  new  (i nek 
steamship  Hermes,  at  Poros;  ami  Demetrius  Ypsi- 
lanti  having  under  him  Colocotroni,  Tsavellas.  Den- 
Uel,  Uathros  and  others,  forced  his  way  into  Hellas 
Proper  (Livudia),  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  beat  the 
Turks  at  Lomoiico  (November  3),  took  Salona  (De- 
cember 3),  then  Lepnnto,  Livudia  and  Voniaa. 
Rescind  Pacha  had  been  recalled  to  Constantinople. 
An  insurrection  hail  broken  out  again  in  (.'audio, 
which  occasioned  the  massacre  of  many  1! reeks  in 
Kanea  (August  14).  Huji  Michalis.  a  Moreot,  who 
perished  afterwards  in  battle,  excited  this  unfortunate 
contest.  Mustaplia  Pucha,  who  commanded  the 
Egyptian  troops  at  Candia.  could  with  difficulty 
check  tlie  anger  of  the  Turks  atrainst  tlie  (ireek 
inhabitants.  This  massacre  induced  the  HritUh  to 
close  the  port  of  Kanea.  The  (1  reeks  took  poves- 
sion,  however,  of  nil  the  open  country  of  Cundia. 
The  Russian  admiral  K icon  I,  with  one  ship  of  the 
line  and  three  frigate*,  at  Tcnedos.  had  blockaded 
the  Dardanelles,  from  the  14th  of  November,  18jJn, 
in  order  to  prevent  supplies  of  provisions  and  military 
stores  from  reaching  Constantinople.  The  (i  reeks 
now  fitted  out  a  great  uumlier  of  privateers.  The 
sultan,  on  this  a<vouut.  banished  from  Constantino- 
ple all  the  (i reeks  and  Armenians  not  born  in  the 
city  or  not  settled  there,  amounting  to  more  than 
25,000  persons.  On  the  *9th,  he  announced  in  all 
tlie  mosques,  tliat  the  Mussulmans  should  remain  all 
winter  under  arms  and  in  the  field,  which  had  never 
till  now  been  tlie  case.  At  the  same  time,  he  called 
all  the  men.  from  seventeen  to  sixty  years  of  ape,  to 
linns.  Meantime  tlie  French  were  preparing  to 
return  to  Toulon.  A  third  of  tlie  troops,  in  January, 
1829.  left  the  Morea,  when*  diseases  and  pmationi 
had  destroyed  many  men.  At  this  time,  a  scientific 
expedition  of  seventeen  Frenchmen,  in  three  sections 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  royal  academy,  was  pre- 
pared, by  the  French  minister  of  tlie  interior,  to 
visit  the  Morea.  The  French  government  ransom- 
ed several  hundred  (ireek  slaves  in  Kgypti  and  the 


king  of  France  undertook  the  educaJ 
plum  children.  Thus,  after  struge 
years,  (Ireece  was  place*!  under  the  p 
three  chief  r!iiro|ieun  po»ers.  Main 
still  declined  to  recall  tlie  rd.ct  «•! 
which  lie  had  pronounced* hen  lirroi 
All.  a  lew  >e,ini  before.  In  1  mi*  h>i 
the  P»  lo|N»uneoii4.  Ibrahim  tiad  w; 
down  i lie  olive  proves  as  fur  a«  hi*  Ai 
and  the  (ireek-  were  sunk  in  the  oVrf 
confusion.  Afier  imiiunibert-d  difficult 
olisuicles  to  a  well  ordered  ruternair; 
overcome  by  (  ajui  d'UtrU.  For  Urn  • 
eil  (April  *i,  lfcttfc)  the  (ireek  dale 
dej»arlment-s,  *even  of  which  lonnn 
nous  (?80,0iX>  inhabitants,  8543  *qu 
eighth,  tlie  Nortlieni  Sporade*  (tiafOU  i 
square  miles);  (he  ninth,  tlie  Eastern  >\ 
inliabitnnts,  318  square  inde*);  tlie  U 
tern  Sfmrades  (40,000  inhabitants,  IU 
the  eleventh,  twelfth  ami  thirteenth,  I 
tral  and  South  Cycla  es  (Ul^OU  in] 
square  miles) :  tlie  whole  amount. 
476.500  inhabitants  and  1 0,31  if  tqiau 
first  diplomatic  agent  to  the  t  ireek  r 
Hritish  plenipotentiary,  Dawkm*,  dri 
dentials  to  the  president  Nov.  19. 
French  colonel  Kabvier  returned  froa 
Morea.  to  or  tun  iie  the  I  ireek  army 
envoy,  Juiihert,  ilelivered  the  protoco 
euce  of  the  tliree  great  j«»w*-rs  to 
Juiiuary,  1829.  The  verbal  un*wer  d 
was,  tliat  the  Porte  wished  fur  pa 
up  point  negotiators  on  tlie  arrival  of  I 
British  pleiii|K»teiitiaries ;  ImiI  tliat  Rus 
aduiiitetl  to  join  in  the  nudiatuin,  dot 
lie  considered  as  a  renunciation  of  tin 
upon  the  Morea.  The*  an«»er  was 
for  tlie  conference  of  the  miniver*  uf 
and  Russia  (March  Jtt,  18tt*)p  lhe  am 
sets  forth  wliat  course  tlie  power*  irt 
pursue  respecting  the  Porte.  It  w 
amliassailors  from  (ireai  I  in  tain  and 
immediately  proceed  to  ( 'oiKaiuiiwp 
negotiation  for  the  pacification  of  < 
name  of  the  three  | -overs.  The  fine  m 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Porte  wai 
of  (ireece.  A  line,  beginning  at  thr 
running  Utence  to  the  head  ot  the  Oil 
the  course  of  tliat  river  to  the  tuauait 
plia,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the  Pi 
ine  the  valley  of  A»|  ruputamoi  b] 
Leoniis,  traversing  tlie  chain  uf  the  \ 
terminating  at  tlie  gulf  of  Aubracin, 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  Green 
luljacvnt  to  tlie  Morea,  hubora  or  Negi 
Cyclades,  were  likewise  to  form  a  pi 
state.  It  wa>  alio  to  be  pcopnayd  d 
sliould  pay  an  annual  tribute  uf  I 
the  first  year's  tribute,  I  'r  U.  -e 
a  fifth,  nor  more  than  a  i  u  — 
lie  gradually  increased  fu«  * 
reach  the  maximum :  a  io 
and  (i  reeks  was  to  dete  w  l~= 
the  Turks  for  the  loss  **%  prop  • 
allied  powers  to  appoint  a  coau  f 
case  the  former  committee  could  im 
should  enjoy  a  qualified  independta 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte :  the  guvenai 
an  hereditary  Christian  prince.  Dot  oi 
eitlier  of  the  allied  sovereigns :  at  e* 
of  the  hereditary  prince,  an  vUkfcaml 
to  be  paid :  mutual  amnesty  to  be  m 
Greeks  to  be  allowed  a  year  InasUlhi 
leave  the  Tiirkish  territories.    The  am 
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kin  to  require  a  prolongatus  Of  the  armistice  already 
declared  by  tin*  Turks,  and  a  like  cessation  of  arms 
(nun  the  pnivMouiil  e/nv  cm  incur  of  Greece,  and  Ihe 
recall  of  the  troops  which  had  gone  beyond  tin-  line 
drawn  n\  above  fn>ni  V'ni'i  la  Aria.  Tile  three 
posers  U>  gunninlccall  these  points.  Thoggh  Russia 
■to  (i>  have  »•!  wmiMi  r  ju-e-eru  at  these  iiegutial' 

U»»*  of  Prance  mid  Britain.  It  was  neni 
uuldlr  (if  July,  before  sir  Kobert  Gordon  ami  , 
Kmllemiuol  (the  two  uinlxi^ndors)  arrived  lit 
Mawtinvplc.  Ihrir  reception  do  iuted  from  former 
usages,  particularly  in  the  omission  of  the  humiliat- 
int  ceremonies  lo  which  t  li  rut  mil  amlim-unlnM  were 
formerly  obliged  10  submit,  which  would  have  been 
90mrwh.1t  out  of  •ciisun  at  thi-  time,  when  DiebiLscli 
lad  already  descended  the  southern  slope  of  the 
fljlkan.  The  history  of  their  negotiations  is  of  no 
importance,  because  count  Liiebiieh  signed,  with  the 
Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  n  treaty,  by  the  siith  ar- 
ticle of  which  tlie  sultan  formally  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  Jut;  0,  18ST.  (See  /Ik.vwu  .  and  Turkey.)  The 
protocol  of  the  conference  of  March.  1SKI,  could  be 
cun'iiiered  by  the  QlMkl  only  as  it  calamity. 

Ttie  situation  of  the  president.  Capo  d'lslria,  had 
been  eilmnely  difficult,  as  the  reader  can  easily 
amiine.       lie  wn~  without  means,  in  a  land  torn  by 

ducurd  ;  yet  tin  utti  ut had  lieeii  directed  to  every 

thing  useful — the  suppression  uf  piracy  ;  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  regular  army  ;  the  establishment  of  courts 
of  justice  ;  of  schools  of  mutual  instruction;  of  a 
■yueni  of  counter  ;  of  means  for  collecting  the 
revenue,  ami  providing  far  tlie  subsistence  of  the 
wretched  reninaius  of  the  [population.  In  November, 
IS2S.be  proposed  lo  the  Pnnhellenion,  to  take  int- 
nniiate  measures  for  calling'  together  the  fourth 
national  assembly.  The  nwemtili  met  at  Argos,  and 
the  president,  in  a  lone;  address  (July,  K3,  18*9),  gave 
an  account  of  tile  state  of  the  country  and  of  his 
■enures  He  directed  the  attention  of  the  assembly 
puticnlarly  to  the  organiiatioii  of  the  forces  and  the 

speeuiis;  tile  prgnui  Mhin  of  I  hi   n  niinoiiL-.  I  he  edict 


CI  urch  had  taken  the  town  of  V'onitu,  and  the  cita- 
del surrendered  In  March ;  as  did  the  castle  of 
Itumelin,  tu  Augustine  Cupo  dlsiria,  the  brother 
of  the  president,  in  March  ib".  On  February  !>, 
Mahmoud,  pnohnof  l.ivudia.wiih  a;oo men,  attacked 
the  Greeks,  comucuidcd  l,y  ilie  eliiliarch  Vasso,  In 
their  caiiij)  near  Tulanli.  The  pacha  was  defeatrd. 
Livadia  and  Theirs,  where  <  liner  I'oehn  commanded, 
were  evacuated  won  niter  by  tlie  Ottoman  troops. 
i.ej  1.1 11  [o  .111  rendered.  .\  pril  ii.  and  Missnioughi  and 
Analolico  on  May  29.  After  tile  former  luul  sur- 
rendered, :S000  Greeks  marched  lo  reinforce  the 
corps  then  besieeini:  Athens;  IniL  the  operations  were, 
soun  after  arrested,  in  deli  reuce  tu  the  wishes  of  the 
allied  powers.  Imtiicdiaicly  after  tlie  meeting  of 
tlie  assembly  at  Argos,  general  Church  resigned  his 
commission  11s  coniiiiunder-iu-chiel'  uf  tlie  forces  of 
Greece.  Such  was  (he  slate  of  tilings  when  the 
pens*  between  Rns-ia  and  llie  Porte  was  signed  at 
Adriannpie,  Sept.  14,  18K>,  and  ratified  by  tlie  Porte, 
Sept.  ao.  The  conference  .  between  the  ministers  of 
the  thrre  powers,  at  London,  luul  now  for  their  ob- 
ject to  select  a  prince  tu  wear  the  crown  of  Greece. 
It  was  offered  to  prince  Leopold  of  Sajte-Coburg, 
Felt.  3,  183U,  ami  wan  accepted  by  him,  as  '*  sove- 
reign prince  of  Greece,"  February  20.  I  (0  trover,  he 
resigned  this  honour  in  a  declaration  dated  May  SI, 
1830.  Tlie  two  reasons  which  the  prince  alleges 
for  bis  resignation  are,  the  unwilt bigness  of  the 
Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their  rli  JiaVthifi  at 
tlie  settlement  of  Uie  boundaries.  He  SBjMaWlhe 
answer  of  the  president  of  Greece  to  the  comnnmka- 
tiou  of  his  appointment,  in  his  judgment,  announces 
a  forced  submission  to  the  allied  powers,  and  even 
that  forced  submission  is  accompanied  by  reservations 
of  the  highest  importance..  'I  tie  president  of  Greece 
states,  that  the  provisional  government,  according  to 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Argot,  has  no  power  to 
convey  the  assentof  the  Greek  nation;  and  the  govern- 
ment reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  submitting  to  the 
princesuch  observations  us  [hey  cannot  conceal  from 
him.  without  betraying  their  trust  towards  Greece  and 
the  prince.  In  regard  10  [lie  boundaries,  Ids  language 
is,  ihal  the  iiiieoiiiprniriiniiii;  ddcnninatioi]  expressed 
lii  the  Greek  senate,  10  rrir.iiu  possession  of thepro- 
t  hut.  which  the  allied  powers  w  is!)  to  exclude  from 
I  tie  1 1  mil*  of  1  lie  new  state,  will  oblige  him  either  to 
Compel  hn  own  •iilji-c;..  hj  luce  of  foreign  arms,  to 
MM      1     I  ,.  .  e—ion  of  their  e-iales  and  properties 

evailinsr  a  part  of  that  vcrj  tn  aiy  which  plares  him 
on  1 1  e  il,r ■  ..f  i.reeee.      1  lui  one  or  the  other  11 1- 

■  n  h  in reed  upon  him  is  certain,  because 

1  |ir'     f  :,  e  ■  ■,  mt  17  relerred  to  (Ara mania  unit  a 

.11"    '.ii'  iieh  is  now  to   be  given  up  to  Ihe 

lurk-)  iv  i-  ''her  with  the  lijrtresses,  in  the  peace- 

.'  .-  1   p...--. f  [he  Greeks    II  is  ihe  country  from 

>  li.      ' 1 1  lie-[  snpi'Sy  hi.T-'-!f  with  timber  for 

1. 11  .1 1,  ■    !.i  1 .    lii-  the  country  which  has  furnished 

■.1.  ..I-.  d, ring  the  war.     The  chief  mililarjr 

ttdarj  '  [..ei.ieeks  linve  been  of  Acarnaniun  or 
.urn. '-.  Suliseqnently  to  tile  arrival  in 
1 ; reeve  ■■>'  Ihe  prot^ol  of  the  r«d  March,  Ifi^O,  and 
Ihe  publication  >■(  the  assent  of  the  Turks  to  the  el- 
chafed  frontier  in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  all  tlie 
liiii'lie- wliieli   h:id   .nrviied   ihe  war  rcl  iiineil ,  and 


:il  J  regent  uf  the  liritish  empire,  i 


■  hope  of  becoming 
aise  of  the  Recession 


\ 


I 


5.30  (;kkkck.  ;moim:kn  i,an<;i  a<;k  and  mteiiatikk) 

of  the  minor  princess,  Victoria.  It  i«  hardly  neci>-  ]  (ireek  /mt't:*  dc|  arted  still  more  from 
airy,  however,  to  look  for  n»ou\e«.  hrjond  the  dis-  the  wniu-n  laiiLnia«.»e,  winch  Umtk  rrt'ii: 
taste  which  a  man  of  »ood  fteliiurs  would  naiiinilly  >  the  inbiiiiaU  of  ju>tice.  ainl  the  hut.* 
teel  to  a^umim:  the  pot  eminent  of  a  nation  contrary  '  when  the  Frank  rnistders  ,-tiiginf  i>:*«l 
to  their  will,  and  henimiiur,  a*  he  mii*t  liecome  in  peculiar  rvre^Hiii-*.  and  tin-  ktrU1r.1i 
Mirli  a  ca^e,  a  tyrant.  After  the  resignation  of  Leo-  i  Imurhood  eiiL'raLcd  their*  uImi  ii|«*h  it 
poid.  >cveral  princes  wen'  pro]»osed  nsi  am li« bites  for  ;  dialect  tint  appears  a*  a  cun.pirtr  wr. 
tli(itiin»iie.uiiilatk'ii!iUi(Hlio(nl{u\:iriaii  prisif'f'.  w»<«  I  in  ll:e  cIimum  le-  1  if  Sum m  ."rtlitr.. 
nominated,  ami  accepted  the  lru>t.  ( Mho.  therefore,  i*  Alter  the  '  Hloiiiau*  hud  hn-i.mr*  lu^lr 
at  present  kins;  of  tireece.  but  how  lout;  he  may  hold  I  try.  all  the  iiMiiulions  wlm-h  bad  coot 
Jiis  unstable  honour,  it  would  lie  ru>h  to  predicate,         serve  u  lieiter  idiom  |»erished  at  inter. 

Hy  the  protocol  of  Feb.  :J,  18tf0,  the  boundary  of  left  lo  theinseUes.  opprewni  liy  llmr  m 
Greece  was  settled  as  follows  :  On  the  north.  begin-  1  |«>iisiu.  would  finally  havt»  aharnltinrd  I 
iiiug  at  the  lnouih  of  the  Asprojiotaiiiot  (Achcloiis),  leci,  whieh  became  constantly  niorr  rt 
it  runs  up  the  southern  hank  to  A u^elo  Cast ni ;  i  the  <ireek>  (>osse»!ketl  n  M»rt  i»f  rally in« 
theuee  through  the  middle  of  the  lakes  Sncarovista  church.  Their  ]wtriart'h  rrnuuninir  v 
mnl  Vrachori  lo  mount  Artoleria ;  theuee  to  ni'iimi  j  conquest  of  their  capital  (l'anagiotac 
Axiros,  mid  along  the  valley  of  f  uloiiri  and  the  top  1  appointed,  in  15<X>,  interpreter  ol  the 
of  (Kia  to  the  jrulf  of  /eitun.  A  en  mania  and  a  great  j  turned  to  him  as  their  lieud.  ami  taw, 
part  of  .Ktolia  and  Thessdy  are  thus  exeluded  from  .  of  tlieir  church,  his  senate,  and  in  th 
the  (J  reek  suite,  and  a  T'.irki>h  barrier  interposed  t  the  works  of  the  lather*  of  tfar  rburci 
between  (Greece  and  the  Ionian  Mauds,  ('andin,  !  and  New  Testament*,  a  Manila!*!  wl: 
Sainos.  l'snrra,  &<-.,  are  not  included.  The  popula-  j»ivc  a  uniform  clmructer  hi  the  dim 
lion  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  aluml  ():{.>,< XJO:  >  ejected  uimI  exposed  lt>  the  iiri«titii 
*JSO,<XX)  in  the  reIo]Hinnesus ;  lToAXK)  in  the  islands;  destitute  of  a  creed  whieh  mulil  rWi 
180.000  011  the  Greek  main-land.*  >  sentiments,  thwarted  in  all  llieir  pur* 

Mof/rnt  tin't'k  LnH^tiuii*'  (railed  Ilnwnit)  u,„t  Li-  ]  the  state  of  thin*.'-*  around  them  to  unj 
trrutttrr.  Tlir  manly  attitude,  assumed  by  the  '  oaMie**.  or  \  indu'live  malice,  die  impi* 
I  i  reeks  since  ls^l.hus  attracted  attention  tn  tluir  Ml  ion.,  for  instruction  were  of  litti*  r 
language,  whieh,  e\en  in  its  degeneracy,  nralls  I  lit-  the  proper  truardiaii*  of  uior.ilny  and 
beauties  of  the  ancient  tuii^iu*.  (J  nit  etui  tor  I  he  j  elcriry  and  monks  were  them**  i\es  icn 
culture  bestowed  011  it,  the  (jreek  lauirua^c  M'linsto  '  nipt,  'lhe  ilebaaeuieul  «»I  ibis  f.nr  Uia 
have  preserved  its  purity  louder  than  any  other  till  the  middle  of  the  la*l  fvulury ;  fug 
known  to  us  ;  and  even  loun  after  its  purity  wu*  lo-L  crs  of  tliat  period  diMLiiiH.tl  to  u«r  ih 
the  echo  of  this  beautiful  tongue  served  to  keep  ttie  jrople.  and  re^irietl  to  tlie  anrirD 
alive  something  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  (in-ece.  All  ,  unhappily,  an  extinct  diaieel.  'I  hetii 
the  sti]>ports  of  this  inajeMic  and  n-tiunl  diale<'t  j  yet  extinguished  by  all  Uu*  iiilvt  r*itir« 
seemed  to  fail,  when  the  (i reeks  were  en <la\«.'d  by  the  !  uinleri:one.  finally  re\iv«i|  wiiii  iiH'rrj< 
fall  of  Con>tantino]ile  .vA.  ]).  M^).  All  the  culti-  the  mildest  of  climates,  ever  maiiKaoj 
vnted  <'lasM>s,  who  still  retained  the  pure  < ireek,  the  i — 1 1  i ■  1  -_r  11  serenity  of  feeling,  the  un|«ri» 
lanp^iiaue  of  the  IUz.11  it  ine  princes,  either  perished  in  j  of  hallowed  names  and  nvmr iatM-u«.  an 
the  (t^ntiict,  or  took  to  flight,  or  courted  the  favour  j  «>f  smiir.  kept  aliw-  some  s|cirk«  mi  j 
of  their  rude  conquerors  by  adopting  their  dialect.  !  iiirnl.  W  ith  Khun-,  we  m:iy  diVhW*  l 
In  the  lower  classes  only,  did  the  common  (ireek  stir-  ]  three  distiict  permils.  '1  |i#«  fir-t,  fn^ai 
vive  (the  xu*ry  cr.u*Tir.;,  urXn,  li.vrmn  e.s/.iierf;)  the  -jaxelhe  1'auariols  iumiriue  uihI  rtficit 
vulvar  dialect  of  tlie  poli-he^l  cla->e<,  the  tnices  of  aylio,  especially  after  Mavn^'onlalu  (, 
which  occur,  indeed,  in  earlier  authors,  but  which  dragoman  of  the  I'urte,  iuhI  I:i-  son  fir 
fir-t  appear^  distinctly  in  tin*  -ixili  century.  This  Molilalia  and  U  alar hia.  Iiiirin*!  tlir 
'  from  I7;VMo  IK'S),  (lit-  dnt>ks  rt-«or.< 

•Sj.e|An;l,rMn's()^rvj.:,.Mo„  "l? JVTST'T  *"*  \  li"»  t»  the  llliiver.ilie.   of  Uw   int. 
tion,  wi-  n-fc-r  the  Trader  ii>iirri<i>in   iv.n  u)j.i   ivt,i.v:  l IwiHf  lo  their  native  country.      Nalur 
n>l«uiel   Iii-i<v*ri'r   Stanhopt!     Ivl.'i)  ;    al-i>,    the    1'irturi-   ut     coliiliien'e,    thev    M««ll    IIi:unftMt*d    m 
iin-rcv    m    1V23     'l   mA*.    Ihiti- ;   ih«    H»-t..r>    «.|    M.hI.  rn  ;  .h^wilness ,  which  enabled  mat  IT  Ui 
<f  ri'icr.  witli  a  «it'W  ui  (lie  (it-<vr.ii  hy.  Aiiti'iiutu'H  mid  1  r>-.  :     ■  ■  1.1         ■-      .  .  k        » 

Pei.t  C(.n.liti..ti  ..l  II,  it  romifi-v    H.-IHIIII,  lv-»7  ■ ;  thr  lli-Mn-  j  :,,,lt'  wraltll.      Kept  together  by  rxt 
«-«i  Sketch  ot  tin-  Cnrk  Ki-vi>iiiti'in,  ii>  Sanuifi  c.  ltimL-     I m -came  neces.siiry  lor  them  ton  ly  not 
:\iw    Yurk.    IhVi;   liawl*   iii   <irvi'<i'(  Ijy  J.  l\  \hlirr,     trvmen.      Necessity  tau^'hl  tbi-ni  llkr  v 

^.  .r.  |s«r  ..u.i  isis,  i,y  It.  a.  \  .  1W  N.-w  >  wk.  is.u.  ;  \  ll,rtl«  nlwl  their  ad.iiy  ioii  to  ilir  a-luun. 
KdtlVm  I'm  fiiiti.r  ul  tin*  Sprit  itiur  Oriental  at  Sni>nn,  government  ut  .Mo.iki\i.l  ami  II  aUchi 
rontiniiril  utter w.iriU  liv  Tiirorni    Hi*Mire  «l  -h  Kifiiriu«nn  ,  \  iews  to  polilM'al  life.   They  hrramr  d 

;i'-tiu-|]e  t-iitn- |i'«  (>n-C!i  vt  li  h  1  mV,nt  |ur  mi  flreo     l'aiu.,  .  .                  ll                                .     ,    /^    , 

IH'il    ;  rnlonel  Voutur'it    who    f-.i^Jn.  in  Is.M  »nd  Is'ij,  in  «»«   I  unip*',  mi  as  not  to  mnaiii  behind 

(inrcei  Mrinuiri'4  #nr  I  a  llm-rre  minelle  ih-«  <irt'rn    I'arin,  <  pro«jn*ss.      The  (im-k*  lie^nn  to  ray  I 

is-*  ;Aer.ifn.'  I'ie.-Miiv«()|.erati»ii«it*-  U  Fh.u«  Crrn|ui-(  ■  lu  {\lvir  nmther  tmiirue.  and  this  u* 

ilnruut  la  Ke«nliiti«n  ile  |s7l  it  isii    l»ari«.  l>*.  .    rliully  "    ..  „      11      -    . *  Vu   .u 

nftifr  the  i».:.b.i..k  of  the  ii),irint  Jacob TuihImm!..  w».o  cm.  I  vrva^il  by  iuiercour>t.  with  the  men* 
iii-.tnled  a  ilret.aml  fell  in  an  en^aiteineiK,  in  1*1-2  ;  »»■*-  1  by  means  ut  more  frequent  fisitt  fr 
•■»*!  p.iiiiir.iii»in>  i.y  <-m*  witn.  Me»,  iutviwinK  a»  inn'mi.-ai  |  UIVU  of  that  quarter  to  tlierulits  i>f  t;rr 

fir   H,H,t.  t|..<  i:rt-.k    K« in it*  OriRin  ami  PnuiU*.  !    I!"    b«"«"""  (>Ulnin-l  rilgenr  Hulta 

livelier  u  ltd  -ome  Keinnrkifiii  t!ie  Kelieinii.  \r.,m  (irteoe     •'!   (  *»r1  ll.  and   the   IIUttirtiUKltP  Rhlt^^ 

r 


ai 
rxten 


I.ihmIiiii,  ini\  ,   wiili  ji|:i*i  ,.     Maxmie   Havhaml.  an  oltirer  j  tloiHti  as  eiliillrlll   Ut   tills    IMTM^l        Hi 

in   ih-  ...r,.a  ..I  n,ijli.  :i.-iit>1  |ailili«t.ed   M.Bi..ir.-a   aur  la  llt.ri,fcl.  |riI|ll  |(tfmtntlir  m**nl  tnr, 

<•  p.-f  p  >iir -1  r^  ir  .1  1  Hmii>irf  ile  la  (•ifrre  dc  1  lnilticml.  ',  ,  -■    %^",%  »*»^« 

•me.  Isil  ci    \hh,  with    tnpurnplnrnl   li>ai>M.     I'.ir n,   |^.».-|.  tlie  llieails  ot    lillimllun  DTSt  PXTrtl^l  a 


'4  mIh.  .     Si-v,  al*'»,  ri»ui|iie\ille'it  lll^ixirt*  «te  ]*  Ui-jriitTM 


euce  on  the  nation,  whirli,  favoured  I 


LVli«l,VV.:r*i^iVr  "r, l,,;;H,"l,7i'  ,.r,,,n  % » ru  ,5^'  ? itb  """^ww-  "ttw  ™[[t  '**»»  ^ »» c 

uiAp*    1  .irn,  l*;i,*M   t-,1.,  l-'id,  4  \nl».   ;   \  ill« main  *  Lu*.  .._  .1  4      t    ..  *•         ...        . 

•  .ri*     Car,..  Jsjii    :  \. ,  «'.,,.  ,.  ,  „   ,«l  .t  \+m ;  l'..ni»|«..iid-  V,|,l,r»^>",n  ",,,«'"  Which  UltJ  WlirfftHl. 

•■«ie  I'uii'.i'j-if.  pnbt.-.  I- pal  mi  i;iLr    ijri5,  isj.i  formed  at  <Mi>-a.  Veiiirr.  Virmcir  Sx 


GREECE.       (MODERN    LANG  IMG  K    AMI    LITERATURE.) 


.i  in  i!ir  luniati  l-.Niii.l-.  niii-l  <A  which  have  since 
*««1  to  rial.  I-'.vrti  in  Constantinople,  in  the  reign 
'Setfm  III.,  some  Fanariots  (q.  v.),  especially  Llic 
Mr  prinrr  Iiriui'lriii-  Merou-t.  who  founded  n  na- 
oaaJ  academy  hi  Kuru  Twhisiuc  in  1805,  rendered 
i»t  srrvices  Id  the  modem  Greek  Inllpinge  and 
.feature.  Gratitude  to  tlii>  mother  was,  with  the 
«  of  Europe,  n  motive  for  attention  lu  the  dntigh- 


Jowy,  Bllchare-I   ("hen-  Spirilon  Valrtas,  the 
merit  <>T  llie  court  in  that  plucc.  trniid-lnlc-il,  aniler 

e  njnii>  uf  Ari-lnmencs.  the  c.-li-briited  treatise  of 
wmcan,  Swr  flnrga/ilr  ,1,-s  (ixi./jriu**),  Venice, 
id  Leipsic  were,  at  first,  mostly  theological ;  but, 

kb  ll*  increase  nt  in. lii-try  anil  r ii-rrc.  pnrticu- 

rty  aatong  llie  Hydnnts.  anil  «f  !ln-  wealth  nf  iu.li 

riaala,  llie  circulation  of  hunk*  was  a  I iilnran)  by 

-■  a-v-lnncc  ui  Kirriirii  and  cordial  friends  nt'  the 
itioa.  The  language  itself,  "Jii<  h  in  its  degrBda- 
jO  was  not  destitute  nt'  melody  rind  Flexibility,  gain- 
I  energy  and  vivacity  from  their  efforts  nlt.inju^li 
r  attempts  of  some  indii  idii.-ils  tn  I. ring  it  nearer  to 
t  ancient  classic  dialect,  did  violence  to  its  idioma- 
^character.  (See  Ceriiy.)  The  attempt  to  brine 
*  existing  idiom  nearer  tin-  llj/.ioitine  Greek,  end 
«  language  of  tin-  patriarchs,  madi  by  the  Athen- 
n  Coilrica, — the  warm  adversary  of  Corny, — Jaco- 
ikt*  RhinM,  and  mil  n  j  others,  was  mure  rational; 
id  the  periodical  'Ewh  >iy»i,  established  .it  Vicn- 
i  by  tile  Influence  of  Corny,  with  the  oilier  himilar 
arks  which  it  culled  into  existence,  was  not  without 
feet.  But  every  attempt  will  lie  vain  to  deprive 
r  modem  Greek  language  of  its  peculiar  character. 
fwdally  after  o  cnnflit't  nhich  lias  excited  so  vio- 
ntly  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  The  wealth  of  the 
odeni  Greek  bneuaj-'r,  which  tinnier  dictionaries 
■ow  but  very  rmpomctiy,  because  it  eon  only  be 
llj  exhibited  In-  the  as-i-lance  of  ninny  glossaries 
-Vendoti.Mod.  Cr.  Ital.  and  French  (Vienna,  I7*H»>; 
'eigel.  Mod.  Gr.  Germ,    ami  lull.  (I.ripsic,  l~<m)- 


:  Rus 


I,  (M„. 


as  Interrupted  by  the  murder  of  tile  old  n 
!.  18-il.  with  the  destruction  ui"  mi  inany  in 
'  learning  fostered  by  him.* 


searches  in  Greece  (1814).  (See  also  the  Diction. 
Francois  Om  Stmtcrvc  prtefdt  d'un  T  ' 
tirainutairc  el  la  St/ntasr  dt  t'ane  r(  I 
par  Greg.  Zalin^iii ;  Paris,  1824.)  The  literatim! 
of  tlie  modem  Greeks,  which  had  consisted  chieflj 
of  translations  from  tile  I'rench.  eimld  not  very  murJi 
elevate  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  |wople,  as  tile  matter  pre- 
sented was,  in  most  cases,  uncongenial  to  tlieir  cha- 
racter; but  alter  the  noble,  foray,  and  others  of 
similar  sentiments,  hail  devoted  themselves  to  it* 
improvement,  a  hither  activity  was  perceptible.  Tlie 

i|  ■■.'■.    i!.--.ii.-.i  .!     I:,    ill.-     in-  -  .:n  ..- 

of  April  U.lSSfS),  whidi  tiini  .-xkt.-.l  vinee  Im-i  ■  the 
academy  at  Y union,  who-e  din-ctnr,  AtliaiiHsiu«  Vftr 
liila.  vnii  ii'u'.o.h'l  :istlie  lir-l  iinuliipii  I",  in  k  scholiir  ; 
and  llie  academy  founded  by  tlie  French  on  the 
Ionian  Islands,  were  point*  uf  union  for  tile  Greek 
youth,  not  without  influence,  mi  tlie  Greek  people. 
L'ntlertlie  protection  of  Fngland,  and  lonlGuilford's 
wise  care,  the  Greek  spirit  was  p.ra  dually  developed. 
An  Ionic  Greek  univi  rsitv  was  oj.ini.sl  at  Corfu,  by 
the  direction  of  Canning,  May  111,  tSU.  It  coiisisu 
of  four  faculties,  for  theology,  law,  mi-dicine,  hnd  phi- 
losojihy.  Its  chance  Hi  ir  was  lord  Guilford.  The 
lectures  are  in  the  modern  Greek  lung uugo.  Th» 
most  distinguished  uioAmUH  are.  Ituinbua  of  S<tlo, 
Asopios.  Liiid  I'iccijhj  (who  deliver*  leeLures  on  miv 
dem  philosophy),  in  l'nris.  a  distinct  professorship 
of  the  modern  Greek  lias  existed  for  several  years, 
and  M.  Cloiiaris  delivers  a  course  of  verj  pop»Ur 
iH'.tures  on  it.  Tho-e  delivernl  b;  .Irnolmkis  Ithlio* 
Ncnilo*.  at  Geneva,  ucie  pruned  in  a  French  tr 
laliun  (Geneva,  IS??).  In  Munich,  a  professor 
was  afterwards  established.  In  Vienna,  Petersburg, 
Trieste,  wen  1th y  Greeks  aliordcd  impiirtanlahi  lollie 
literature  of  tlieir  countrymen.  In  Odessu,  a  Greek 
tlicatre  lias  existed  for  several  years,  wheru  ancient 
Greek  tragedies,  translated  into  the  modern  lan- 
guage, delight  the  s|.ei mnirs.  Such  experimctiu 
were  followed  by  original  productions  of  Jacobakis 
llhiios  (Aspasia  and    Pulyneua).  of  I'iculos,  and  by 

Cocivnaki-.  S.e.     ■liieo^.iiin--    fine-  of  Ulnca-  and 
ro:si,.,-rou-...|  .le  ,.,     :;„,    -.j,,.   ,.t  their  country. 

jiour- oiii  In.  cheerful  -.train-. ;  nor  must  Kaibo  and 
'ah j f  /iinte  In-  forL-oiti  n  :   tin-  lone  of  the  pro- 


reece  at  the  present  I  lay,  ti 


he  ii-an-lator  of  Kmir's 
ndridis,  Aiilhimos  Gii- 
'ondos,    Mich.  Schi- 


■sdis- 


nt-licil  before  1.1  u'  lii-L'inninsj  of  the  latedc.olaliiig 
iilcs.  The  jl/f/7**n  (the  lice),  a  modern  Greek 
nal.  piihii.-heil  liv  Spiridon  Cumin,  anil  A  cut  Int- 
nl. in  I'aris,  in  liil.  was  discontinued  when  tlie 
rihutor,  cnciiited  in  the  war  of  liberty.     On  tlie 

ce  have  appeunsl  witliin  fitly  years.      Fauriel,  a 

■  j i.  ■  I  all  tin-  j-.|  in  .r  laodeni  Greek 

:~     I'.n-L.,    \8U — -ij.  S  volv).  and  in  them  has 

it's  Ih-ltenitjit  und  Lcnrutlica,  and  to  tlie  prrindi- 

L'onstilt  Jul,  l>avid's  t'ompuri-on  of  the  A tw 

t  ilijij  jMwh'jJi  (Jn-rJw  ^-n:^ii,jee.  jii-juiJaled  ihua 


grkkci;.    (ciimciio 
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the  modern  Greek  by  Suuve,  Itcnin,  182j)  ;  Muioidcs 
Minas,  Trttitr  snr  in  r.  ritubfc  I'nwMtt'MtiuH  tO'  hi 
'fjUHgiir  (irtrijiio  J'nrn,  iNiT).  foray's  system  is  at 
present  generally  adopted,  t»  enrich  ami  ennoble  the  j 
modern  Greek  language  from  Hit-  treasures  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  avoiding  the  ton  difficult  inflections, 
and  removing  the  Germanisms  ami  Gallicism*  intro-  . 
duccd  by  translations.  I 

(Mi-et-k  Churrh  ;  that  portion  of  CliriNtians  who  con- 
form, i»  their  erred,  usages,  and  church  government, 
to  the  views  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  for- 
mer Greek  empire,  ami  perfected,  since  the  fifth 
century,  under  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioclifaiul  Jerusalem.  Christendom, 
which,  with  difficulty,  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
concord  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  a  I  ready  con- 
tained the  germ  of  a  future  schism,  by  reason  ImjiIi  of 
its  extent,  as  it  embraced  the  whole  ea*t  and  west  of 
the  Koman  empire,  ami  of  the  diversity  of  lamruai:''. 
modes  of  thinking,  and  manners,  among  the  nation** 
professing  it.  The  foundation  of  a  new  Rome  in 
Constantinople  ;  the  political  partition  of  the  Roman 
empire  into  the  Oriental,  or  (J reck,  and  the  Occi- 
dental, or  Latin  ;  the  elevation  of  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  to  the  place  of  second  patriarch  of 
Christendom,  inferior  only  to  the  patriarch  ot  Koine, 
effected  in  the  councils  of  Constantinople,  A.  I>.  :tNI . 
nnd  of  Chalcedon,  A.  J).  451  ;  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter  patriarch  towards  the  growing  \  ower  of  the 
former, — were  circumstances,  which,  together  with 
the  ambiguity  of  the  edict  known  under  the  name 
of  the  llrnof/rttn,  granted  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Zcno,  A.  I).  -1H?,  and  obnoxious  to  the  Latins  on 
account  of  the  appearance  of  a  deviation  from  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Clinlcedon,  produced  a  for- 
mal schism  in  the  Christian  church.  Felix  1!.. 
patriarch  of  Rome,  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication airaiust  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple and  Alexandria,  who  had  l>cen  the  leading  agents 
of  the  Ilenolicoii,  A.  1).  484,  and  thus  severed  all 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  the . congregations  of 
the  Fast,  attached  to  these  jrc triarchy  The  senti- 
ments of  the  iinjKTi;;l  court  being  changed,  the  Roman 
patriarch  llormidas  was  able,  indeed,  to  compel  a 
reunion  of  the  (ireek  church  with  the  Latin,  in  510; 
but  this  union,  never  seriously  intended,  and  loosely 
compacted,  was  again  dissolved  by  the  obstimicy  of 
1miI.Ii  parlies,  and  the  Roman  sentence  of  excoinnm- 
niration  against  the  Iconoclasts  among  the  (I reeks. 
A.  I>.  ?;>.t,  and  auainst  Phoiiu«.,  the  j  atria  rchof  Con- 
stantinople, A.  1).  SO?.  The  uiU'mc nlalion  of  the 
Greek  church,  by  the  addition  of  newly  converted 
nations,  as  the  Unitarians,  excited  anew,  about  this 
time,  the  jealousy  of  tile  Roman  i-outill ;  and  his 
bearing  towards  the  (I reeks  was  the  more  haughty 
since  he  hail  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Greek 
emperor,  ami  had  a  sure  protection  against  him  in 
the  new  Frank  is!  i-Romnn  empire.  Phot  ins,  on  the 
other  ham),  charged  the  Latins  w  itti  arbitrary  conduct 
in  inserting  an  uiiscriptura  I  addition  into  the  creed 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  nnd  in 
altering  many  of  the  usages  of  the  ancient  orthodox 
church ;  for  example,  in  forbidding  their  priests  to 
marry,  repeating  the  chrism,  and  fasting  on  Saturday, 
as  the  Jewish  sabbath.  Hut  he  complained,  with 
justice,  in  particular,  of  the  assumptions  of  the  pope, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  sovereign  of  all  Christen- 
dom, and  treated  the  Greek  patriarchs  as  his  inferior:. 
The  deposition  of  this  patriarch,  twice  effected  by 
the  pope,  did  no;  terminate  the  dispute  hetwefn  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  ;  ami  when  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Michael  (Yrulariu*.  added  to  the  charges 
of  l'liouns  against  the  Latins,  an  accusation  of 
here>y,  in  1054.  on  account  of  their  use  of  unlea- 
vened hn.ul  at  the  communion,  and  «;f  the*  blood  of 


animals  thai  had  died  by  strangulate 
accou.it  of  tile  immorality  of  thr  1 
gvncr.i!,  I'ope  Leo  IX.,  liatntc  in 
com  mi  urea  ted  him  in  the  must  invii 
total  separation  ensued  of  the  Greek  « 
Latin.  From  this  time,  pride.  »h>m. 
ness  frustrated  all  the  attempt*  whi«ii 
re ni lite  the  srwred  churchr^,  partly  I. 
order  to  annex  the  hast  to  their  *♦* 
Greek  emperors  (equally  oppecsxil  It 
and  Mohammedans;,  in  order  to  s*cui 
of  the  princes  of  the  W'rsL  Nrilhei 
the  other  in  respect  to  thr  contested  | 
we  liave  touched  above.  While  the  ( 
acquired  a  more,  complete  und  pec 
under  Gregory  VII.,  ami  through  the  \ 
sophy,  Uie  i ireek  churrh  retained 
arranged  by  John  of  Damascus,  in  730 
constitution.  '1  he  conquest  of  Const 
French  crusaders  ami  the  V curiam, . 
the  cruel  oppressions  which  liir  Greel 
from  the  Latins  and  the  papml  leeatea 
their  exasperation  ;  ami  although  thr 
Michael  11.  (raheolorus,  vho  had  re 
sLantiuople  in  Itftil)  consented  to 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  ami  by  his  ei 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  devotrd  to  I 
points  of  separation,  at  thr  assembly. 
1^74  ;  ami  though  a  joint  symxi  was  I 
tinople,  in  1277.  for  the  purjwjsrof  «u 
union  with  the  Latin  church,  thr  ana 
church  was  nevertheless  opposed  H 
pope  Martin  IV.,  having  excommiaat 
ror  Michael,  in  ISM.  frt»m  pulina 
councils  held  at  Constantinople,  in  12 
tlie (ireek  bishop,  restored  tlieir okl d 
separation  from  the  Latins.  The  li 
made  by  the  (ireek  emperor  J  VI 
w  ho  was  \  cry  hard  pressed  b>  1 
with  the  patriarch  Joseph,  in  tU>  «.< 
at  Ferrara,  in  1 438,  awl  the  next 
pope  Kutrene  l\'.  presiding;  hut 
there  luid  Uie  apiearanct-  of  «  >«i 
(J reeks  to  the  Roman  see,  and  was  alb 
by  the  (ireek  clergy  und  nation,  so  tl 
schism  of  the  two  churches  continue 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  on  this  point, 
had  most  interest  in  these  attempts  a 
with  the  overthrow  of  their  empire  ■ 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A. 
the  exertions  of  the  Roman  Calhoun 
(ireek  church,  effected  nothing  but 
meiit  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  « 
ga lions  in  Italy  (whither  many  (ire 
the  Turks),  in  Hungary,  lialioa,  F 
ania,  which  congregations  are  now  , 
mime  of  I  n itt  d  (irrtkt.  In  the  ser 
territory  of  the  ( ireek  church 
lilyria,  Greece  1'roper,  with  the  Mi 
pelago.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  with  Pal 
Kgypt.  and  numerous  congregauoni  i 
and  Tenia;  lnit  the  conquests  of  Mo) 
successors  have  oVprived  it.  since  631 
its  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  and 
the  number  of  its  adherents  vas  con 
nished  by  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  ce 
other  liand.  it  vas  inrreased  by  U 
several  ^clavonian  nations,  and  esj 
Russians,  who  were  compelled  by  U 
Vladimir,  in  the  year  988,  to  adopt  ll 
(ireek  Christians.  To  this  nation  lac 
is  indebted  for  the  symbolical  book.  < 
unous  of  the  first  and  second  N 
second,  and  third  ConsUntinopc 
and  Chalcedonian  general  count      « 
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7  Constantinople,  had  atoned,  with  his 
nxMcluoProtestniii  ism  >i-j  n-.-j  ir  1 1  jIi  ■  in  his  creed. 

Ki-."J,  an  expusiiiun  of  the  doctrine  of  thi- 
ns was  drawn  up.  in  the  ilnvk  Lngii-iM-,  Iiy 
[ogislans,  bishop  lit'  Kiev,  in    liit-f.  iiiiiIii  ihe 

the  Ortholm  Confe.innof  llii'  ['alholioand 
ilic  Church  olVhri,t,  signed  mid  mr.itied,  I!M;>, 
die  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  I'liurch.  to  whom 
^n  (Hiiird.  in  t.w.i.  the  Mh  patriarch  of  Mus- 
ic was  printed  in  Holland,  in  Creek  and  Latin. 
villi  a  preface  by  the  patriarch  Nrclurius  of 
km.  In  10'lfti.  it  was  published  by  the  last 
u  patriarch,  Adrianus  of  Moscow;  and,  in 
U  the  command  of  I'eier  this  Great,  by  the 
■nod:  it  having  I  mm  pin  ionOy  declared  to  lie 
•**s  valid,  as  the  ritual  of  tlie  Greek  church, 
modi  at  Jerusalem,  in  1  r. . 7 v ,  nod  by  tlie  eccle- 
d  rale  of  Peter  theCreul,  drawn  up,  in  1721, 
■optuuies  Procowict. 

i  the  Catholic,  this  church  recognises  two 
i  of  doctrine,  the  Hililu  and  tradition,  under 
last  it  comprehends  not  only  Hum*  doctrines 
irere  orally  delivered  hj  the  :ip"siles,  hut  also 
•inch  I  in  vi-  been  approscd  of  by  tin-  fathers  of 
wk  church,  especially  John  of  Damascus,  as 
iby  the  Seven  above-named  ccuem!  councils. 
her  councils,  whose  authority  is  valid  in  the 
I  Catholic  church,  this  church  dues  not  recog- 
nor  does  it  allow  the  patriarchs  op  synods  to 
k*  new  doctrines.  It  treats  its  tenets  as  so 
y  obligatory  and  necessary,  that  they  cannot 
ried  without  the  loss  nf  salvation.  It  is  tlie 
■hurch  which  holds  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
u>  from  the  Father  only,  thus  differing  from 
lUmlii:  and  Troti-laul  church. 's,  which  aeree 
iving  the  Holy  Ghn-t  from    the    Father   and 


m.     Like  (he  li.th..lic 

church,  it    has  seven 

ieflM— baptism,  rhiisrn 

lhectirhari*t  preceded 

n.i-,,,,.    pcuw.    or, 

ps   hii   immersion    ilin-i 

in  water,  whclh- '    ••• 

.  a,  the  rowplei  ■■■■ 

le  eucliRrisl.  the  do.tr  i 

U  as  the  Catholic  viev 

the  bread  lohelea.eor 

1  with  the  consa  ruled 

■i  i :. .., ..  froi    (.;..-.  k 

down  to  the  1 i-  . 

i  -       ■•:... 

ed  In  marry  a  a  ■ 

..        ,  1  therefore  the 

<ed  cleriry   are   n.4  pe 

H,  lint  _■■  in  ,.      . 

■■■:■■■■.     .     lied 

of  their  health,  the  [iiri^vrni.-ss  of  i  heir  sins,  and  tha 
sanetificution  of  their  soul".  It  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  has  nothing  to  do  witJi  predestination, 
works  of  supererogation,  indulgence*,  and  dispensa- 
tions (to  the  living  ;  but  a  printed  form  for  the.  for- 
giveness of  sin  is  sometimes  civen  to  the  deceased, 
"  tlie  request  and  tor  the  comfort  of  the  m      ' 


*astical  relationship  of  gi-l  parents  ;  nor  iloes 
•»  the  laity  a  lonrUi  im.rri.rT  It  differs  from 
•"•'ii.  church  i"  Anointing  with  the  holy  (nl. 
*ly  tlie  dying,  hut  tin-  sick,  t..r  ■.!.■■  ic!o..iiui. 


old  ,t  ,-i 


allows  no  carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  Image  of 
holy  persons  or  subjects;  but  the  representation*  of 
Christ,  of  tile  virgin  Mary,  and  ihe  saints,  which  are. 
objects  nf  religions  veueraiiijii  in  churches  and  pri- 
vate houses,  must  W  merely  painted,  and,  at  most, 
inlaid  with  precii in-  stones,  in  the  Unssian  churches, 
however,  imik-.  i.f  -cidpiurc  are  lliinnl  no  tin::  niton. 

In  the  iio  ucaii if  tin-  saints,  and  especial  I)  ■■!'  (he 

virgin,  the  Greeks  ore  as  walous  as  the  Catliolics. 
TFiey  olsu  hold  relics,  graves,  and  crosses  sacred  ; 
and  crossing  in  die  nanir  of  .'esiis,  they  consider  as 
having  a  wonderful  and  blessed  inlluence.  Among 
tlie  nieans  of  penance,  lasts  are  particularly  numer- 
ous  witli  them,  at  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  eat  anj 
tiling  but  fruiU,  vcgetnhles,  bread,  and  fish.  They 
fast,  WedmH'biy  and  Friday  of  every  week  ;  oud, 
besides,  observe  four  ifrent  annual  lasts,  via.,  forty 
dap  before  Easter,  from  tt  hitsiniiide  to  the  days  of 
St  Peter  and  I'bijI  ;  Ihr  fiist  of  (he  ■.  ir^iii  Mary,  from 
the  1st  to  the  loth  of  August;  and  the  apostle 
Philip's  fast, from  [lie  laih  to  the  scih  of  November ; 
besides  the  day  of  Ihe  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  nf  tlie  elevation  of  tile  cross. 

The  services  of  the  Greek  church  consist  almost 
entirely  in  outward  forms.  Trenching  and  catechis- 
ing coastitute  tile  least  part  o/  it ;  and,  in  the  MfB> 
teenth  century,  |irt\n]iii;L_'  was  smelly  forbidden  in 
Russia,  under  the  ttir  Alexis-,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  diffusion  of  new  doctrines.  In  Turkey,  prcaeJi- 
inff  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  tile  higher 
clergy,  because  they  alone  possessed  some  degree  of 
knowledge.     Each   cougn-paiion   has  its  appointed 


sentences  which  tin-  oairiniiu-  priest  begins,  and  the 
jieople  in  ti  body  conlinne  and  t'.uish.     The  convents 

e .-nil,  for  ihe  most  part,  to  the  strict  rule  of  St 

Ilasil.  Thefircek  ahbot  is  termed  higamtuon,  the 
abbess  &igimtne.  The  ubuot  of  a  Creek  convent, 
which  lias  several  ethers  under  its  inspection,  is 
termed  iitclumuuiltite,  and  has  a  rank  next  below 
that  of  bishop.  The  lower  clergy  in  the  Greek 
church  consist  of  readers,  singers,  deacons.  Sic.,  ami 
of  priests,  such  as  ihe  popes  and  protojiopes  of  arch- 
priests,  who  are  Ihe  first  clcrity  in  ihe  cnlheiirals  and 
inetropolilnu  churches.  The  memliers  of  the  lower 
cleriry  can  rise  no  hiidier  than  protopO]ies  ;  for  tile 
bishops  ore  chnsen  frnui  among  the  monks, and  from 
the  his[Ki|i=.  nrehhi-liops,  mt  (ropniitans,  and  patri- 
arclts.  In  Russia,  there  are  thirty-One  dioceses. 
Willi  wliieh  of  them  the  arehiepiscopal  dignity  shall 
be  united,  depends  on  the  will  nf  Ihe  emperor.  The 
seats  of  (he  foar  tneLropnliiims  "I"  Ihe  Russian  empire 
arr  Tin-r-hurg.  wilh  the  jurisdiction  of  Novgorod  ; 
Kiel,  with  tlmt  of  Gnlteijt;  Kasan,  with  that  of 
■Mip-ibk:  and  Tohnlsk.  with  lhat  of  all  Siberia. 
'1  he  patriarchal  diqnity  uf  Moscow,  which  tlie  patri- 
arch Nikon  [died  in  ItiHl)  was  said  to  have  abused, 
I'eter  the  Great  nholi-ln'd.  by  presenting  himself  be- 
fore ihe  bishops,  assembled,  after  the  death  of  Ailrin, 
iTOt.'.  to  choose  rt  new  patriarch,  with  the  woids,  ■'  I 
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hnd  put  tliemselves  in  a  hostile  position  wiUi  regard  | 
to  the  Kuropeaii  powers.  The  secretary  of  state,  ; 
Uhodios,  in  a  letter  to  Canning,  declined  tlie  proposal  | 
of  u  treaty  with  the  Porte.  On  the  other  hand,  Hri- 
tain,  through  tlieir  lord  high  commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Sir  Frederic  Adam,  forced  the  Greek 
government  to  revoke  (September  15)  the  proclama- 
tion tailed  June  7,  in  which  they  treated  the  European 
traiK|N>rts  employed  by  the  enemy,  not  us  neutral, 
but  hostile  vessels.  The  (J reek  government  issued 
a  manifesto,  in  which  they  complained  greatly  of  tlie 
slmmeful  avarice  of  tlie  Christian  merchants  wlio 
violated  so  openly  the  law  of  neutrality,  in  favour  of 
tlie  Turks*.  The  IlrithJi  government  then  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  blockade,  properly  exercised  by 
the  Greek  government,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio 
issued  a  command  to  the  consuls  of  his  government 
to  prevent  all  letting  out  of  ships  contrary  to  tlie 
neutrality.  Some  Christian  captains,  however,  par- 
ticularly the  French,  did  subsequently  let  their  ships 
to  the  Egyptian*,  ami  carried  Christian  captives 
from  Greece  as  slave*  to  Africa— a  proceeding  which 
was  denounced  in  tlie  French  cl Limber  of  peer*  (1826), 
by  Chateau briu ihI,  and  then  prohibited  by  law. 
Meanwhile,  the  Egypt ian  and  the  Turkish  fleet 
united  in  tlie  gulf  of  liotlroun  (September  4),  and 
some  battles  were  now  fought  with  tlie  (J reek  fleet. 
The  buttle  at  Naxos  (September  10)  lasted  tlie  whole 
day.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  fir^t  during  the  war  that 
docrved  tlie  name  of  a  naval  engagement  The 
intrepid  Kanaris  blew  uw.  with  his  fire-ships,  an 
Egyptian  frigate  of  forty-four  guns,  and  a  brig.  The 
Creeks  lost  ten  small  ships.  At  length,  tlie  Ottoman 
fleet  liroke  off  tlie  engagement,  and  retired  to 
Mitylene,  with  tlie  loss  ot  several  transport-ships. 
Khosru  then  turned  back  to  Constantinople,  with 
fifteen  sail ;  and  llmdiim  Poena,  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  to  tlie  gulf  of  Hodroun.  He  supplied  the  islands 
anew  with  troops  and  provisions,  {mrticularly  Candia, 
which  his  father  already  regarded  as  a  part  of  his 
viceroyalty.  Mian  lis  soon  after  attacked  him  off 
Candia.  Ibrahim  lo<t  a  frigate,  ten  small  vessels, 
and  fifteen  transport-ships.  Weakened  by  tlie  plague, 
which  had  appeared  on  board  tlie  ships,  he  drew 
hack  to  the  harbour  of  Kliodes,  where  the  well 
known  admiral  Islimael  Gibraher  died.  His  plan  of 
attacking  the  Morea  was  frustrated  for  this  year. 
After  sikh  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Creek  fleet, 
tlie  insolent  ambition  of  the  military  faction  once 
more  disturl>ed  the  harmony  of  the  peninsula.  When 
tlie  elections  for  the  third  term  or  the  government 
began,  in  October,  the  executive  council  at  Napoli 
di  Komaniu  consisted  of  sixty-three  members.  Ma- 
vrocordato  resigned  his  place  as  president  of  tlie 
senate,  ami  Paniiuo  Notaras  became  his  successor. 
Colocotroni  and  his  followers  were  disap|>ouited  in 
the  choice  of  the  executive  council.  The  former 
members  were  re-elected.  Hut  unfortunate  events 
checked  the  activity  of  the  government  A  contagious 
fever  broke  out  in  Napoli,  of  which  the  vice-president, 
Hotassis,  and  Manuel  Tumbasis,  died.  The  president. 
Conduriotti,  went,  therefore  to  I  f  ydra.  At  tlie  same 
time,  a  civil  war  urose  (November,  1824).  Coloco- 
troni had  openly  declared  against  the  re-election  of 
the  executive  council,  and  nad  drawn  the  military 
commanders  to  his  side.  The  generals  Kaneltas. 
Papaganoiiulos,  Andreas  Londos,  and  Notarapulos 
immediately  left  the  siege  of  Patras,  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  them.  Their  troops  dispersed.  They, 
with  their  followers,  placed  tliemselves  under  tlie 
insurgent  standard  at  Tripnlista,  where  Panos 
Colocotroni  took  the  command  of  them.  Conduriotti 
tlicn  turned  back  to  Napoli  di  Romania  (December 
!>).  and  summoned  Gonras.  Tassos  and  other  com- 
manders,  from  Attica  to  Corinth.    Coletti  received 


the  chief  command  ;  ChristosandMai 
ed  before    Tripoliaa.      The    rebel* 
in  several  battles.     I'aiios  Colocotru 
followers  were  dispersed.     The  well  ! 
Ifciliolina,  a  follower  of   Culoracra 
dagger  of  a  Greek,  as  it  is  said,  ih 
daughter,  whose  hand  she  had  nfi—il 
who  hod  formed  a  secret  union  with  lb 
gropont,  was  defeated  by  Gouaa,  tab 
confined  in  a  tower,  built  by  hunteif, 
of  Athens.    In  attempting  to  escape 
to  tlie  bottom,  and  was  killed.    Ci 
father,  saw  himself  deserted  by  all.  ai 
in  December  IK*  4.    The  other  knd 
hellion  fled  to  the  Ionian  Islands.   Son 
others  were  seised  and  (together  i 
Colocotnmi)  carried  to  a  convene,  w| 
judged  by  a  commi«ion.    The  Man 
Mavromichalis  was  acquitted.     The  m 
laboured  to  secure  the  obedience  of 
law,  and  made  preparations  to  arrest 
and  Coron  anew.     Omer  V  riant  ei 
negotiation  with  the  Greeks,  bat  it  a 
(1825),  and  lie  received  the  pacsuUi 
The  disastrous  issue  of  the  omsnpaig 
sea  and  land,  excited  in  CnmtaousM 
hatred  and  anger  of  the  Bctkwt. 
commander  of  the  troops  of  the  Boss*1 
of  the  janissries,  the  mufti,  and  Jaati 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  the 
of  the  old  Ottoman  policy), 
thegrand-viiier.    This  faction 
of  intervention  of  the  Christian 
nal  affairs  of  the  Porte,  and 
before  the  Porte  evacuated  the 
Russia  should  restore  the 
grand-seignior  saw  himself  obliged  I 
grand-vixier,  Gbalib  Pacha,   who  w 
esteemed,  although  not  very  tueiaetk- 
Mehemet  Solim,  pacha  of  Silham.  ssa 
Janib  Effendi.     Hitherto,  the  Engii 
urged  the  evacoation  of  the  prineipauc 
put  off  continually  with  prouusrs,  h 
Consuntinople   (Oct.  IB,  18*4).  hash 
fore  effected  the  conclusion  of  a  tisat] 
Porte  and  the  king  of  s^-n-u  »»! 
commercial  privilege!.     He  went  thai 
as  British  minister  to  Petersburg. 
constantly  more  sensibly  the  rmniini 
1 1  lost  tlie  revenue  which  had  const  1 
in  rebellion.    The  tribute  which 
alone  used  to  pay,  anajonted 
Turkish  piastres.    The  grand* 
lay  an  extraordinary  tax  of  12 
Moldavia  and  Walachia,  as  a  »_ 
occupation  of  the  sasne  since 
boyarda  withdrew  fin  ■■  li  n  »j 
the  hospodars  represented  the  »*■ 
of  the  provinces,  which  could  hat 
toniary  tribute.    The 
away  all  the  money  and 
found  in  the  public 
sions  of  the  rich, 
drew  from  the  provinces,  and  Mi 
ed  as  the  Russian  agent, 
a  Rusnan  ambassador,  the 
with  full  powers;  but  i 
into  the  pnncipalkies  j 
Man  soldiers  remained , 
stant  service.    The 
the  Morea  by  the  hu 
Pacha  besieged  ML 
thecapudan  pa        a 
these  danger*        j 
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was  permitted  lo  land  (Feb.  is,  1825) 
oea,  between  Coron  and  Modon,  and  was 
■I  in  t ! i >.-  bt'L'iniiiiin  of  March, 


SMJOOm 


Hi, 


wingt 


i,  French  leaders,  th< 
od  a  disciplined  cavalry,  was  far  more  lo 
I  than  the  undisciplined  host  of  Turks, 
im  began  the  siege  u(  Xnvarino,  the-  kef 
riorof  die  Peloponnesus .  In  vain  Miuu- 
i  wild  lii!i  fleet  that  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
e  lath  of  May,  when  lie  burned  an  Kgyp- 
,  two  corvettes,  three  brigs,  and  many 
ilps.  In  vain  Mnvrocordato  did  every- 
mora]  exposure,  to  suiimale  the  courage 
Mn  of  Navariiu).  which  was  redueed  to 
t'ouduriotti  found  no  obedience  QB  heap- 
*  Uw  relltf  of  the  place.  The  inactivity 
juri,  who  would  give  no  aid  to  the  Hydri- 
govenlment,  was  the  cause  of  the  capitu- 
ivorino  i  after  whidi  Ibrahim  pressed  on, 
btance,  to  Tripoluza.  In  tliis  danger,  the 
.  sjiw  ilieni -elves  compelled  U>  pardon  the 
rooi.  and.  after  receiving  a  solemn  pro- 
liLy  t'niiii  liiin,  [u  give  iiim  1.1  io  euiiunand 
ponnesus.  This  happened  in  the  last  of 
In  the  mean  time,  Hen-hid  Pacini  forced 
lo  Acarnunia  and  Altolia,  after  he  tiad 
Greeks  at  Salona.  April  22,  the  third 
ssolonghi  and  Anatolica  began.  The  ca- 
sk did  not  arrive  sufficiently  soon  to  unp- 
ick on  the  side  of  the  sea.  He  lost  sev- 
i  May,  near  capo  d'Uro,  in  :m  eii^aseuient 
■eek  adruirnl  Sactouri,  and  readied  Moduli 
*f  this  month.  Ibmhiin  had  already  taken 
md  occupied  Tripolioa,  which  the  I  Greeks, 
-eat,  set  on  fire.  Ho  pressed  on,  destroy- 
liBE,  and  reached  even  Argos.  Napoli  d) 
self  was  threatened  by  him.  Bui,  after 
f  the  mills,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues 
pital.he  was  obliged  to  draw  back  to 
in  the  midst  of  repeated  attacks  from  Co- 


to  recognise  (iie  right  of  search  on  tlw  part  of  llin 
Greeks.  Tlie  British  declaration  of  neutrality  np- 
peased  tin*  divan,  and  tlie  new  British  ambassador 
(Stratford  Canning)  set  out,  nt  last,  upon  a  journey 
to  Constantinople  ;  but  lie  slopped  a  long  time  oil 
the  way.  and  hail  nu  interview  (-January.  1820;  with 
Mnvrnconlato.  and  other  Greek  statesmen,  at  Hydra, 
in  order  to  Inform  himself  of  the  general  slat*  of 
affairs.  He  then  went  to  Smyrna,  and  sailed  from 
that  place  through  the  Dardanelles  (January  15),  and 
arrived  at  Constantinople  in  the  List  of  February. 
About  tills  lime  [March,  1826),  the  duke  of  Welling, 
ton,  as  envoy  extraordinary  at  St  Petersburg,  iind  lord 
Strangford,  then  resident  minister  there  (who  had 
formerly  been  oiinisur  tn  (  oiistanlinopl-')  discussed 
the  affairs  of  Greece  with  tlie  Kus.sian  cabinet;  for, 
ntthe  end  or  tlie  year  188S,  the  idea  of  restoring 
independence  to  the  Greek  states  seemed  to  be  gain- 
ing strength  in  the  principal  European  cabinets.  The 
unsuccessful  issue  of  the  Turkisli- Egyptian  campaign, 
begun  under  such  favourable  auspices,  contributed 
much  to  this.  The  Ciipiuiiiii  pnchu  had  received  the 
command  of  tlie  Egyptian  fleet  at  the  end  of  August, 
in  Alexandria,  where  the  brave  Kanaris  (August  10) 
had,  Willi  three  lire-ships,  in  vain  tinted  his  way  into 
the  harbour,  with  tlie  intention  nt  hiuiiinj;  tile  Egyp- 
tian fleet ;  the  pnchu  had  a!:o  honied  fresh  troops  at 
Navarino  (August  ::>) ;  lie  had  afterwards  directed  his 
efforts  against  M isso lough i,  in  order  to  invest  this 
place  on  tlie  sea  side.  itescliid  I'ttclia  thus  began, 
in  connexion  with  Ibrahim,  a  winter  campaign.  Vet 
this  did  not  effect  any  tiling  decisive.  The  affairs  of 
Greece  appeared  to  he  hastening  lo  ruin.  The 
Greek  fleet  (7a  nien-ol'-wi;r  and  t'.i 'lire-ships)  arriveii 
loo  late  before  Navarino.  The  government  liad 
hardly  G00O  men  under  arms.  The  capitani  squan- 
dered the  money  witll  which  they  were  to  provide 
troops.  General  Roche,  manager  of  the  French 
committee  for  Ihe  a- s.s stance,  of  the  Greeks,  worked 
openly  and  secretly  aj;iiiu-l  the  measures  of  the  Bri- 
tish party,  which  had  tlie  upper  hand  ii 


Tin 


1  of  the 


lei)  had  no  iTiiiailencc  ia  each  u  ... 
i-retary  of  stale,  Mavroconlnto.  who  lulioured,  with 
lie  aid  but  thai  of  his  own  foresight  ami  prudence, 
■  maintain  order,  was,  lor  this  rea-on,  held  ill  ill  will 
I  .ill  parties,  and  litnl  little  influence.  The  inlanders 
TOMLed  llu-  i..st  bulwark  for  the  defence  of  the 
lores*,  bat,  were  i  bilged  also  to  provide  for  their 
■liiudiiiN-  this,  (luirflect  sue- 
■--•;'<  .il.-nglii  (November 24),  now 
'ling  it  with 


I     ,!■>: 


i,  after 


i   laid 


■  liri 


lore  (I  laa 

I    -•   ■■'-"'    '-- 

juiii-  mrj  single  )  owi  r  from  prt  oii-trif  di- 

eulion.      Wl  tin-  Hj.ti.h  Koi  i ■: n:  per 

r  cow  tl  -i    \!.-.  I  .  forbid  British 

rj  .or.  mention  hum  1  cjp'  '•■  iJreeee  for 
nee  of  the  paellas.      Britain  even  seemed 


again  rrpul-r.l  an  attack  made  by  sen  and  land.   , 

Hi    - t  •■-■ .  1 1(11111.-  tad  advanced  from  Livudialo 

realise,  aiiJ  lu.l  expelli  d  the  Turks  from  this  iuipor- 
-■■  |  .  ">■■■ . ,  ■■•  7).  after  which  he  attacked 
..     -         ■  ■  !■     ■  .■  ilia  army  In  ilie  rear.   A  liody 

■>l  iruup,  al-u  -i : .  h>  Ibrahim  Paclia  against  Cor- 
,i  I.  «...  nli  ,.:>  ik  .'.riijed  by  Sikelas.  Hereuponllie 
|r.ii-...u.  ri»i  .iiii.i  nt.  in  December,  ISiS.  called 
liir  a  voluntary  i  ui  r.  i.iion  (or  the  equip  men  t  of  a 
new  iiaibI  force  nt  HjdiH,  in  order  to  save  Misso- 
loiijjln  Sinn -tin  ;ird  b;  the  accession  of  these  ves- 
si  Ii,  Mi.iii.iv  ;i|  |'!,iri  il,  in  January.  18HI5.  in  the 
water i  of  Mis-u  .ni;li  .  and  successfully  encountered 
the  capudan  paciu  on  the  8th  of  this  month.  In  ihe 
mean  time.  Resch..!  and  Ibrahim  Pai'lia  were  making 
Hirannemeti'.s  for  a  new  siege.  Ibrahim,  us  governor 
ot  ihe  Mori  a.  liad  token  possession  of  Pairas  wiiti 
■.Ins  new.  ulcer  the  brave  Jussuf  Pacha  had  been 
appointed  governor  t.f  Aidin  (Magnesia)  in  Natalia. 
I  he  lapii.lan  parlut  appeared  anew  before  Misso- 
■ungbi.  The  attempts  of  the  Grecian  fleet  to  supply 
il  again  with  provisions  and  timtniinilinn  failed  ;  llie 


r 


loss  of  loot)  men ;  m»  that  Mivmlor.irhi  was  tor  the 
fifth  time,  freed  by  (ircek  valour,  when  ii  had  but  a 
few  ilays'  proviMi)i:>.  Ibrahim  now  directed  his 
nUucks  against  the  outworks  of  Mi>M)h»n»hi  on  the 
s>m  side.  Mr  forced  his  way,  with  uim-!x>ats  mul 
lloatiiiir-lKitt'-tics.  into  tin*  lapooiN.  Marc!)  9.  IHiii, 
he  stormed  the  little  Hail: I  of  W'a— ila.li,  important 
as  a  fisliuu;  olace.  where  1 10  men  met  lh<>  deuth  of 
kernes.  A  liuiiib.  whit'h  fell  into  the  powder-room 
of  the  fort,  ami  kiiulli.-tl  tlio  ammunition,  d«t*ided  the 
futr  of  Uih  place.  Then  Ilinihim  took,  hy  capitula- 
tion (March  IS.  I$2(i),the  fortified  inland' of  Anato- 
lico.  near  Mivolonghi,  after  he  hail  stunned  a  forti- 
fied monastery,  railed  Kiiu<lro,  which  protected  thr 
islam  I,  where  a  irarrisoii  of  4<X)  men  wen-  rut  to 
nieces  Afu-r  these  misfortunes.  Missolnuchi,  the 
bulwark  of  the  Peloponnesus,  fell  gloriously,  April 
%*'J,  lS£(j.  The  fo  mutation  of  an  Kim*  inn- African 
military  state  now  seemed  to  lie  laid  in  Kuni|Hk. 
Ibrahim  had  removed  the  cupudan  pacha.  Jussuf 
Pacha  and  Iteschid  Pacha.  He  was  in  jh>ws*hhi  of 
.Motion.  Coroii,  Nnvarino,  and  Patras  If  he  should 
succeed  in  gaining  Nu|mli  di  Komnnia,  he  would  In* 


pressed  I'nrwanl  together  under  the  i 
ili  Komaniii.  and  MiAVred  all  the  hor. 
an  I  hi i ntrer.  rather  limn  enter  into  a  n 
.Mussulman  oppressor*.      Despair  dt 
ihe»«»  unhappy  people  to  piracy  ;  ba. 
mraiir*.  in  the  (intrk  seas,  were  map. 
imU  and  person*  lauishrd  frtm  thr  U 
Dulmaiia,  and  Italy,  who  did  not  e* 
< » nt*k  flair.    New  bands  of  warrior-  cat 
the  mountains,  Bnd  Colurotruni  several  U 
Tripolizza.  which  wa*  defended  by  9QT 
under  Silimau  Key  (La  Seve.  the  Fir 
Tlie  influence  of  the  climate  and  Am 
ened  the  Kgyptian  army,  yet 
taken.     In  the  mean  time,  an , 
convoked  al  Mepira.  in  Ji 
several  measures  fur  the  improeeaaem  a 
administration,  particularly  m  regard  In 
t  nit  ion  of  justice  and  the  public  reva 
siime  time,  an  expedition  was  fitted  oa 
|H)iit,  and  support  wa*  rendered  to  the  i 
the  Greeks,  which  had  mraia  broken  c 
(IN^.'i).  wliere  CaraUna  waft  taken  by  I 
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M  last  arrive  in  Grim,  uml  take  the  chief  command 
of  the  tea  forces,  wliilc  general  I  liurcji  stood  at  the 
brad  of  the  huid  forces.  The  Turks  remained  in 
towBion  of  Uie  whole,  uf  Kastern  mid  Western 
ill-lias.  The  distress  was  increased  by  u  violent 
«tro|fK'k>  of  parties  in  Nnpoli  di  Romania  itself. 
Il'k  tiiivas,  being  in  ]."-!•" ii m 'J'  the  fortress  called 
t'a!*ioeili-s.  ln.-pj.jn >  in  i  ;i milium l«  llu-  city,  in  order  in 
cuuipel  tlit  payment  of  arrears.  Tile  national 
EMtcnuwiil  flnl  to  die  isLoid  of  -Egina.  They  now 
CaM  tbeif  ryes  In  Russia.  They  chose  count  Capo 
•f  Isttia  fq.  *.)  as  tlicir  president.  This  statesman 
n-crived  lii?  ilist-JiHi--/!'  from  tin'  Kossian  service  July 
13,  ISiT,  but  could  nut  enter  ii].ion  his  high  offiei- 
milil  Jan.  5H,  1888.  Mrnnwhile  tin-  auilsissiidors  of 
(he  three  powers  had,  on  the  loth  of  August,  pre- 
amled  to  the  I'orte  tin-  treaty  concluded  at  London, 
for  tin*  pacification  of  tlreece,  and  waited  fur  an 
answer  till  the  31st.  "Greece"  they  said,  "shall 
iwmi  itselr,  but  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte."  Europe 
hnd  now  more  reason  than  ever  to  de-iuand  from  the 

Forte  the  independent f  t'.t-oeec,  by  which  piracy 

m  the  Grecian  and  Turkish  seas:  might  be  prevented ; 
an  African  slave-holds  iif>-  mid  piratical  state  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rule  the  bennlilid  Arefiipc.lneo  of 
Europe  j  and  order  might  take  the  place  of  hluody 
anarchy,  which  the  I'unc  bad  neither  sagacity  nor 
Urenelh  to  suppress.  The  II  reck  government  imme- 
diately proclaimed  (Aujr.  V.v)  mi  iirniistice  in  confor- 
mity to  the  treaty  of  London.  But  the  reis  oiieiidi 
njjectediheiiiltrt  cation  of  the  three  jiowers(Aug.  31). 

The  Greeks  tlicn  c nriiced   ho-iilities   anew,  and 

the  Turkish- Kgypl  inn  licet  (.sept,  ti)  entered  tile  hay 
of  Navarinn.  A  British  squadron  appeared  in  tile 
bay  ou  tlie  Kith,  mirier  inlnuml  (  odringtoii.  To  this 
n  French  squadron,  under  admiral  Kigny.anda  Kus- 
rian,  tuider  cunt  I  leydeji,  united  themselves  on  tile 
Wii,  They  deiiiniiilid  i'miii  Itirnliim  Pacha  a  cessn- 
"hi  of  hostilities,     lie  promised  this,  and  went  out 


the  bay. 


■i  of  hi. 


Ine.'llt-     ill    [ ,.S     JKIIVIT    lo    jlilliimi     III.'     jiliv, iollh,  ill'  tin- 

.Mu.l.ni..  I'nr  this  reason,  the  Kns-siaii  audia-iuilnr. 
Hibeuupierre,  left  '.'oiisiaiiLiiiiipl.toii  tlie  Jill  of  Dec, 
18K7  ;  the  French,  (iuillcminot,  and  the  British, 
Sirmfunl  Carmine;,  on  tlie  Sill.  L'pi.u  this  Ibc  Porte 
adopted  conciliatory  measures,  and  sent  ti  note,  on 
the  ISUl,  to  count  Itiha.-nupirrrr,  who  was  ileluitiell 
in  tin-  Liosphuriis  by  contrary  winds  ;  but  tile  hatti- 
sheritl"  addressed  to  the  pacha*  (I'ec.  XI)),  demanding 
war.  and  lienpin;:  n  tmv  reproaches  uu  II  itrisia,  forbade 
tin  idea  that  the  intentions  of  the  Porte  were  friendly. 
From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Ayans  were  MM 
culled  to  Constantinople  [a  measure  quite  unusual), 
and  discussed  with  tlie  1'orte  the  preparations  for 
war.  All  the  Mush  ins,  from  the  live  of  nineteen  lo 
fifty,  were  called  to  arm.  On  the  30th.  Mnhinoud, 
oti  hearing  that  Persian  Anneiiiii  Inn!  iiillen  Into  the 
power  of  Russia,  misled  by  ibe  artful  representations 
ul  one  part  ol  this  jiirolrrnni  ami  ili-uiiilcd  |>cople, 
caused  all  tlie  ratliolic  Armenian*  to  lie  driven  Inuu 
(lalata  and  Pern,  su  that  within  fourteen  days  (Jan., 
18K8)  10,'X»  persons  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to 
Asia  in  the  must  deplorable  condition.  In  tile  mean 
time,  the  president  oV  ihe  Creeks,  count  Capod'Istria, 
appointed  the  able  Tricoiipi  his  secretary  of  state, 
and  established  a  high  national  council,  called  I'an- 
httlenitHt,  at  Napoli'di  llnmimia  ;  I  eh.  4,  IS)»,  Mik 
measures  for  institu ting  a  national  bank  ;  and  Feb.  11, 
put  Ibe  military  detriment  on  a  new  footing.  The 
improvements,  however,  could  fo  on  bill  slowly. 
Without  the  assistance  of  France  and  Hu«sin,  each  of 
which  lent  the  youiirj  stale  ii.(XHi,(K«J  IrailCS  (as  U 
represented  iu  the  tonrier  of  Smyrna,  or.  as  others 
state,  paid  a  monthly  sub.id;  of  aiKI^JOO  francs), 
nothing  could  llave  been  elii  ctcd.  The  ntlempu  at 
pacification  were  fruitless,  because  tile  Port*  reject- 
ed every  proposal,  and  Hiitain  nppeFired  lo  disap- 
prove of  the  battle  of  Navarino.  Codrtngton  was 
refilled,  and  Malcolm  took  his  place.  In  this  state 
of  uncertainty,  Ibrahim  n-  allounl  to  send  a  nuni- 
ln>r  of  Creek  captives  a-  slaves  tn  l-'iryjit.  In  March, 
IKSh.  the  war  1»  lu'een  Itussia  mid  'i  urkry  broke  out, 
.  .       _.  m  i  oite  full  occupation,     In  the  mean 

iiine.  tlie  tr.  nib  cabinet,  in  coiiinrrence  with  the 
::.-,,  tn  i  airy  into  execution  (he  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, i  nl  a  body  of  troii]i-  in  tin-  Morea,  whilst  the 
Itraidi  tnlniiiiil  (oilriiif.lon  mu'dudod  a  treaty  with 
tlie  viceroy  of  Ejiypl,  nt  Ale^nii'liin  (August  0],  the 
ii  v)u-  of  which  wen;  that  [brctiiui  I'aeha  should  eva- 
rn.iieilie  Morea  with  histronp-,  and  set  at  liberty  his 
i  .nk  j  n-iiTiir-..  'IJiu-e  i.reiks  who  had  beeO  cur- 
he  allowed  to 


:  Mot 


■onij.iy  w 


-I  to  AlesiiEulriii ;  hut  he 
i  .nil  fortresses,  iimounlitig 
uf  'lurks  and  Kgypliain. 


tional   flag  of  t-n 


ii    the  walls   of   the   cities. 
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Only  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  ihe  Morea.  on  the 
Little  Dardanelles,  north  of  Palras,  and  the  opposite 
Lepauto,  rejects!  tlu*  capitulation  of  Pa  bras.  They 
murdered  tho  pacha,  and  Uie  French  general  Schnei- 
der was  obliged  to  make  a  breach  before  the  Turks 
surrendered  at  discretion  (October  3'»).  The  Turk* 
were  all  now  carried  to  Smyrna  by  the  French  admiral 
Kigny.  The  commanders  of  Comn,  Modon  and 
Patnis,  Achmct  Hey,  Mustapha  and  Jacubi,  fled  to 
France,  to  escape  the  anger  of  the  sultan.  The  gulf 
of  Lepauto  was  declared  neutral;  yet  the  fort  of  Le- 
panto,  in  Uumelia,  was  not  prevented  from  taking 
tile  customary  tolls.  Nothing  hostile  was  undertaken 
against  the  Turks  by  the  French  out  ot  the  Morea. 
because  the  sultan  would,  in  tliat  case,  liave  de- 
claret  1  war  against  France.  Britain  and  France 
carefully  avoided  such  a  result,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  mediate  between  the  Forte  and  lliivda.  To 
defend  the  Morea,  however,  from  new  invasions  from 
the  Turks,  the  three  fiowera  at  London,  by  their 
ministers,  Al>erdeen,  Polignac  and  Lieven,  agreed 
to  send  a  manifesto  to  the  Porte  (Nov.  Id,  1828)  to 
tins  effect:  tliat  •'  they  should  place  the  Morea  and 
Uie  Cyclades  under  their  protection  till  the  time 
when  a  definitive  arrangement  should  decide  the  fate 
of  the  provinces  which  the  allies  hail  taken  posM*s- 
sion  of,  and  that  they  should  consider  the  entrance 
of  any  military  force  into  this  country  as  an  attack 
upon  themselves.  They  required  the  Porte  to  come 
to  an  explanation  with  them  concerning  the  final 
pacification  of  Greece."  The  French  agent,  Juuliert. 
carried  litis  note  to  Constantinople.  The  Greeks,  in 
the  mean  time,  continued  hostilities.  'Ihe  Greek 
admiral,  Cochrane,  came,  after  an  absence  of  eiL'ht 
months  (September  3D),  on  board  the  new  Greek 
steam-ship  II ennes,  at  Poros  ;  and  Demetrius  Yj in- 
land having  under  him  Colocotroni,  Tsnvellus.  Den- 
Uel,  Uathros  ami  others,  forced  his  way  into  Hellas 
Pro|>er  (Livadia),  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  beat  the 
Turks  at  Lomolico  (November  3),  took  Salona  (De- 
cember 3),  then  Lepanto,  Livadia  and  Vonina. 
Rescind  Pacha  had  l>ecn  recalled  to  Constantinople. 
An  insurrection  had  broken  out  again  in  Candia, 
which  occasioned  the  massacre  of  many  Greeks  in 
Kanea  (August  II).  Haji  Michalis,  a  Morcot,  who 
perished  afterwards  in  battle,  excited  this  unfortunate 
contest.  Miistnplia  Pacha,  who  commanded  the 
Egyptian  troops  at  Caudin,  could  with  difficulty 
check  the  anger  of  the  Turks  atminst  the  Greek 
inliabitants.  This  massacre  induced  the  British  to 
close  the  port  of  Kanea.  The  Greeks  took  ^obses- 
sion, however,  of  nil  the  open  country  of  Cauda. 
The  Russian  admiral  K  icon  I,  with  one  ship  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates  at  Tenedos.  luid  blockaded 
the  Dardanelles,  from  the  1-lth  of  Novemlier,  18gs, 
in  order  to  prevent  supplies  of  provisions  and  military 
stores  from  reaching  Constantinople.  The  Greeks 
now  fitted  out  a  great  numl>er  of  privateers.  The 
sultan,  on  this  account,  banished  from  Constantino- 
ple all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  not  born  in  the 
city  or  not  settled  there,  amounting  to  more  than 
25,000  |H'rsons.  On  the  ?9th,  he  announced  in  all 
the  mosques,  tliat  the  Mussulmans  sltould  remain  all 
winter  under  arms  and  in  the  field,  which  liod  never 
till  now  !>een  tlie  case.  At  the  same  time,  he  called 
all  the  men,  from  seventeen  to  sixty  years  of  ape,  to 
arms.  Meantime  the  French  were  preparing  to 
return  to  Toulon.  A  third  of  the  troops,  in  January. 
18'ii).  left  the  Morea,  where  diseases  and  privations 
had  destroyed  many  men.  At  this  time,  a  scientific 
expedition  of  seventeen  Frenchmen,  in  three  sections 
under  the  direction  of  the  royal  academy,  was  pre- 
pared, by  the  French  minister  of  the  interior,  to 
visit  the  Morea.  The  French  government  ransom- 
ed several  hundred  Greek  slaves  in  F^rypt,  and  the 


king  of  France  undertook  Uie  education  of  uV  «* 
plk'iu  children.      Thus,  after  stnigcbrtff  for  wri 
years,  Greece  was  placed  undrr  Uie  prutecuna  ^ :*» 
three  chief  F.uropran  puwets.     MuhnM<o>l.  Ifc>«nrr. 
stiil  declined  to  recall    Uie  edict   ot   ri'/nrw;i« 
which  he  had  proi m mured  when  hr  cf»n inKta*  led  l*ria 
Aii.a  few  \e.in*  bel'me,  to  I  ring  luni  uV  &ita   t 
the   P»  lojMmnrMis.     IlirHhim   liad  w«i.:.ii.t  \mi 
down  tlie  olive  groves  as  far  a*  his  Arabian*  ifmd. 
and  the  Greek*  were  sunk  in  Utrilrrpest  nnvej  uai 
confusion.   After  uniiumlieml  dinVnlues.  the  crmm 
obstacles  to  a  well  onlered  government  wrre  ia  fart 
overcome  by  Ca|Mi  d' I  stria.     Fur  iht%  i4»jert,  be  d»«  li 
ed  (April  ?J.  1828)  Uw  Greek  «UUp*  ink)  thma 
departments,  ««»ven   of  which  formnl  the  Peny 
nesus  (280,01)0  inhabitant*.  8543  square  hum*  ;  aV 
eighth,  Uie  Northern  Sporade*  (6200  innabttanu  K* 
square  miles);  the  ninth,  Uie  hasiem  Sporade*  (3ft  ■* 
inliabitants.  318  square  mile*);  the  truth,  thr  «e*. 
tern  Sponules  (40,<)00  inhabitants,  lotf  squai*  a**»\ 
the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  the  North.  C#v 
tral   and  South  Cyda  es  (91,300  inhahnaau.  II'« 
square  miles) :  Uie  whole  amount,  thereto,  mm 
470.500  inhabitants  and  10,31 *  square  mi*%     TW 
firsi  diplomatic  agent  to  the  Greek  r**rm»nr  uV 
British  plenipotentiary.  Dawkim,  druvemJ  L*  rrt- 
dentials  to  tlie   president   Nor.  19.  1828  atd  Li- 
French  colonel  ralivier  returned  front  Fraarr  lu  Uw 
Morea.  to  organise  the  Greek  army.    Tic  fnu  i 
envoy,  JaulMTt,  delivered  Uie  protocol  of  UW  o«>r- 
euce  nf  the  tiuree   great  povn-rs  id  ihr  Purte   .j- 
January,  1829.     Tlie  verlul  answer  of  thr  rrt»  »*«• 
was,  that  the   Porte  wished   tor  peace,  mi  »-•  ■ 
appoint  negotiators  on  Uh*  arrival  of  iW  Fiwt.  *»». 
Dritish  iileni|mtentiaries ;  hut  tliat  RasvaoMki  »\  U 
admitte«l  to  join  in  the  mrdiation.  nor  Uioa.«l  u\i*  -*  • 
bt»  con^id«red  as  a  renunciation  of  Uie  fakaa  •  niL  • 
upon  the  Morea.     'litis  amwrr  vh  Uk  ImAm 
for  the  conference  of  Uie  ministers  of  Hraast  r  nm* 
and  Kussia  (March  ft,  li&J).  the  proftoeul  ol  «mt« 
sets  forth  what  course  the  j-iwrrs  intend  feruW  u 
purs'iie  resjH.*ciing  Uie  Porte.       It  «a*  ap*«v  ^* 
ambassadors  from  Great  liniain  and  Fnaor  *«j 
immetliateiy  pnH'eed  to  Coii^tautiuople.  ami  ofee  a 
negotiation  for  Uie  pacificatiuii  of  Girece.  •  u» 
name  of  the  three  j-owers.  'I  be  &nc  subject  VW** 
for  the  cousidemtion  of  Uie  Porte  was  thr  wmwb* 
of  Greece.     A  line,  begiiuiin^  at  the  aulfof  V*«. 
running  thence  to  Uie  head  ol  the  Uihrjx.  fcdv 
the  course  of  tliat  river  to  Uie  ftumaut  *bk  ef  • 
plm,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the  Rajaa*,  A 
ing  the  vidiey  of  Aspropotamoi  by  the  ■ 
Leontis,  traversing  the  chain  of  the  MacraM— 
terminating  at  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  wa*  p 
as  Uie  northern  boundary  of  Greece;   iht 
adjacent  to  the  Morea.  klubora  or  Ni  _ 
Cyclades  v^re  likewise  to  form  a  p 
state.     It  was  also  to  be  propoaed  ■ 
sJiould  pay  an  aiuiual  tribute  of  i^S 
tlie  first  year's  tribute,  however,  to  _ 
a  fifth,  nor  more  Uian  a  third,  ol 
be  gradually  increased  for  four  j«« 
reach  tlie  maximum :  a  joint  canuvi 
and  Greeks  was  to  determine  the  uai 
the  Turks  for  the  loss  of  property  U 
allied  powers  to  appoint  a  coauniuee  < 
case  the  former  committee  could  not 
should  enjoy  a  qualified   independfi 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte :  Uie  guvemaMnt  ■ 
an  hereditary  Christian  prince,  not  of  ihi 
either  of  Uie  allied  sorereigm :  it  e        ^ 
of  Uie  hereditary  prince,  an  a*ldi  .«ji 

to  be  paid :  mutual  to  ' 

Greeks  to  be  allowe«  .  a 
leave  Uw  Turkish  territor  •«.     . 
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:a  prolongation  of  Ihe  armistice  already 
..._  d  Sj  the  Turks.  and  ii  lite  cessation  of  arms 
■  tke  pmvuioual  government  of  Greece,  and  the 
~il  uf  lb*  inn.ji-,  wliji-h  had  jiiuH''  beyond  the  line 
*  (il-.vi-  from  Vola  i<>  Arm.  The  three 
mil  these  point-.   Though  Russia 


ailed  if 


..■  Ilcgul 


nf  France  and  Britain.  It  was  near  t 
e  of  July.  Iiefore  sir  Robert  Gordon  nod  cou 
aiinot  (the  two  ambassadors)  arrived  at  Ct 
Mfde.  Their  reception  deviated  from  form 
I,  particularly  ill  III-'  oinis-inn   ill'   tin'   hlliiiilint- 

rr'intuiio  in  which  I'liri-ii.ui  .oiilm— ailnr-  were 

ily  iMJfciwI  Im  iilmiil.  i  lii  I   wonM  tunc  been 

■lint  out  of  scnsou  at  this  time,  when  Miebilsch 
to>i  already  drwended  il».'  southern  slope  of  tlie 
Balkan.  'ITie  history  of  their  negotiations  is  of  no 
importance.  fctraiiM1  cnnnt  liiebiteh  -ignr.J.  with  the 
Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  e  Irealy,  by  the  sixth  nr- 
tttle  of  which  Uie  sultan  formally  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  July  0, 1837.  (See  KuiM.and  Turity.)  The. 
proUM-oi  of  the  conference  of  March.  1SSJ,  could  be 
considered  by  (lie  (l  recks  imlj  as  a  calamity. 

The  siluatioji  of  tlm  president,  I a\x>  d'lstrlo,  hud 
been  extremely  difficult,  as  die  reader  can  easily 
leucine.       He  wis  withmit  ii»-jns,  in  a  land  torn  by 

dinned  ;  yet  liisutteut hail  Iktii  directed  to  every 

tiling  useful — tile  suppression  of  pirary  ;  the  forma. 
tmn  of  a  regular  army  ;  the  establishment  of  courts 
of  justice;  of  schools  of  mutual  i  lis  1  ruction ;  of  a 
system  of  coinage  ;  of  menus  for  collecting  Che 
revenue,  and  providing  for  ibe  sulisislenoe  of  the 
vrvtcheii  remnants  of  the  imputation.  In  November, 
18*8,  lie  proposed  lo  the  I'anhellenion,  to  take  im- 
mediate measures  for  calling  together  the  fourth 
ulnMial  assembly.  The  assembly  met  ut  Ar«os.  and 
the  president,  in  a  long  address  (July,  23,  ISSU),  gave 
aa  account  of  >'ie  stale  of  the  country  and  of  his 
■ensures  lie  directed  tot  attention  of  the  assembly 
particularly  In  the  nrgiiniiution  -if  the  forces  ami  the 


;   further 


irmy  of   I 

Blind*  to  the  Celoponu 
Pacini;  till  ell'.rls  of 
fending  of  the  I- rendi  , 


Church  had  taken  the  town  of  Vonttla.  and  Uie.  cita- 
del surrendered  in  March;  m  did  the  ensile  of 
Rumelia,  to  Auguvtliu-  Capo  d'lstrin,  the  hroUier 
of  ihe  president,  in  March  2(i,  tin  February  9, 
Mahmoud.  pacha  of  Livailla.  with  3600  men.  allocked 
the  Greeks,  coiinii  nili  .1  b;  Uie  >  hiJisrch  Vasso,  bi 
t  heir  camp  near  Tolonii.  The  pai'Jia  was1  defeated. 
Livndin  and  Thclies,  "here  I >w*r  1'udin  commanded, 
were  evacuated  soon  alter  liy  the  i  'Roman  troops. 
Lepanto  surrendered.  April  Hi.  and  MisMiloirghiand 
Anatolico  on  May  W).  After  the  former  liiul  cur- 
rendered,  3000  Greeks  marched  to  reinforce  the 
corps  then  besicyiiij;  Alliens;  lint  the  operations  worn 
soon  after  arrested.  In  deference,  to  Ihe  «  bhea  of  the 
allied  pavers.  linmeiliatcly  after  the  meeting  of 
tlie  assembly  at  Arpis.  teuurjl  I  liurcli  reaipied  his 
commission  as  coniuiniideriu-cliief  of  the  Forces  of 
tJreece.  Sutji  was  thn  slate  of  tlltn(r»  ivlieu  tho 
(wave  helB-eeii  BWal  ami  the  I'orte  was  signed  at 
Adrianople,  Sept.  1 4, 1 8*9,  and  ratified  by  Uie  Porte, 
>*ept.  SO.  The  conferences  between  tile  ministers  of 
Ihe  three  powers,  at  London,  hail  now  for  their  ob- 
ject (o  select  a  priii'-e  to  wear  the  crown  of  Greece. 
It  was  offered  to  prince  Leopold  of  Snxc-Coburg, 
Feb.  3,  1830,  and  was  accepted  by  him,  n>  "sore- 
rwign  prince  of  Greece."  February  20.  However,  he 
resigned  this  honour  in  n  declaration  dated  May  81, 
1830.  The  two  reasons  which  the  prince  alleges 
for  his  re.'ittniition  are,  the  unwillingness  of  the 
flreelca  to  receive  him.  and  their  diisnf1-' 
Ibe  settlement  of  the  boundaries.  He  ■  . 
aii-Mcr  nf  the  pn-nleut  of  Greece  to  the  ct 
tion  of  his  appoir  tine  lit,  in  his  judgment,  announces 
a  Ibnvd  snbnijssion  To  the  allied  powers,  and  even 
that  forced  submission  isurcniLijiaiiicd  by  reservations 
of  the  liijruest  iinjHiriuiiec.  1  lie  president  of  Greece 
states,  that  the  provisional  C1  "'eminent,  according  lo 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Arco*.  1ms  no  power  to 
convey  the  assent  of  the  Greek  nnt  ion;  and  the  govern- 
ment reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  submitting  to  the 
such  observations  a-  they  mnnot  conceal  from 


OMsK 


'..■ll'.iviii 


rardst 


i  reaniil  to  tin-  liiiiindarii  - 
lcoinpnimising  dcii-nninntion  expressed 
senate,  to  retain  posse ss ion  of  die  pro- 
die  allied  powers  wish  to  exclude  from 
the  new  state,  will  oblige  him  either  to 
vii  Subjects,  by  force  of  loreign  arms,  to 

•  C"-.rii  of  their  estates  and  properties 
irs.  or  to  join  with  them  in  resisting  or 
-i  of  that  very  treaty  which   places  him 

of  Greece.  That  one  or  the  other  nl- 
b  ti  !•  id  Upon  him  is  certain,  because 
f  country  referred  to  (Acarnania  and  a 
i,  v-luih  is  now  to   be  given  up  lo  the 

•  1,'T  wiili  the  fori  res se-,  in  tin-  peace- 
in  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  the  renin  try  from 
■  eau  I  j»  -t  .- 1 1 1  ■  ]  -  -  y  lierself  w  ithiind-T  lor 
,.  It  is  the  country  which  lia-  furnished 
i-rs  daring  the  war.     The  chief  military 

•  Greeks  have  been  of  Acariianinn  or 

Subsequently   t 


French  in  on     Bad  i 

the  allied  J........   ,    l'„    ..       v       . 

l4i...a;-  aiven.      It  Isevident, 
that,  since  the  protocol  nf  the  ronl 

■in,  IS-;1',  the  i tary  operation-  n 

bv  sea  ami  land  hnd   luen  urn -lei 
ti'jn   of  the   allies.      In   January, 


,  ■  ..™   i  In  ir   ,,!■...       ihc-e   pi-nple   ii  dl    never 

-uhmii  acaui  in  t!  e  1  nrki.li  yoke  a  ithtiut  resistance, 
in  I  lii"  other  Grei  1..  will  nol,  cannot  nbaiidun  lh.ro 
tn  i  heir  lute.  Tin-  newspapers  luoilly  rcj  ronelied  (he 
prince  for  his  resienaiinii.  a-ci'ibin^  it  to  1'riglitat  the 
picture  which  ihe  president.  (.  apo  d'lslria,  drew  of 
the  suite  of  the  country,  or  lo  the  hope  of  becoming 
regent  of  the  Iirili*h  empire,  in  case  of  ihe  accession 


(.IllChCL.      (ClU'RCII.) 


the  modern  Greek  by  Struvc,  Horiin,  1827) ;  Mumide« 
Minns  Trititr  fur  in  v,  rittiblc  l*r»nonnatiu/i  tO'  In 
Lmiguv  O'rttffttf  ;Psin«i,  1N27).  Corays  sy>um  is-  at 
present  generally  adopted,  to  enrich  und  ennoble  Ok* 
modern  Greek  language  from  the  treasures  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  avoiding  the  t«M»  diilirnli  inflections 
and  removing  thr  Germanisms  unci  Gallicisms  intro- 
duved  by  trans  hit  ions. 

lirrrk  C/iurch  ;  that  portion  of  Christians  wlio  con- 
form, in  their  creed,  usages, and  church  government, 
to  the  views  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  for- 
mer Greek  empire,   ami  perfected,  s»ince  the  fifth 
century,  uiulcr  the    patriarchs  of   Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,nnd  Jerusalem.     Christendom, 
which,  with  difficulty ,  had  been  brought  to  a  ."talc  of 
concord  in  the  fourth  ami  fifth  centuries,  already  con- 
tained the  germ  of  a  future  schism,  by  reason  both  of 
its  extent,  as  it  embraced  the  whole  east  and  west  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  diversity  of  lunirnaire, 
modes  of  thinking,  and  manners,  among  the  nations 
professing  it.     The  foundation  of  a  new  Koine  in 
Constantinople  ;  the  political  partition  of  the  Roman 
empire  into  the  Oriental,  or  Greek,  and  the  Occi- 
dental,  or  Latin  ;    the  elevation  of  the  bishop  (if 
Constantinople  to  the  place  of  second  patriarch  of 
Christendom,  inferior  only  to  the  patriarch  of  Rome, 
effected  in  the  councils  of  Constantinople,  A.  1).  JJ8I . 
mid  of  Chalccdon,   A.  I).  451  ;  tin?  jealousy  of  the 
latter  patriarch  towards  the  growing  power  of  the 
former, — were  circumstances,  which,  together  with 
the  ambiguity  of  the  edict  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Ileuofiron,   granted  by  the  (ireek   rmpcror 
Zcno,  A.  1>.  -IS*i,  and  obnoxious  to  the  Latins  on 
account  of  the  appearance  of  u  deviation  from  the 
decrees  of  tile  council  of  Chnlcedon,  produced  a  for- 
mal  «chi$m   in  the  Christian  church.      Felix  II., 
patriarch  of  Rome,  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple and  A  lcxnndria,  who  had  l>ceii  the  leading  agents 
of  the  Ucuolicou,  A.  J).  484,  and  thus  severed  all 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  the  congregations  of 
the  Kast,  attached  to  these  ]iatriarclis.     The  senti- 
ments of  the  impen;  1  court  being  changed,  the  Roman 
patriarch  Hormidas  was  able,  indeed,  to  compel  a 
reunion  of  the  <  J  reek  church  with  the  Latin,  in  519; 
but  this  union,  never  seriously  intended,  and  loosely 
compacted,  was  again  dissolved  by  the  obstinacy  of 
both  parlies,  and  the  Roman  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication :iguin>t  the  Iconoclasts  among  the  (J reeks, 
A.  D.  7;  13,  and  against  I 'hot  ins,  the  j  vat  rinrch  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.   I).  SCtf.     The  augmentation  of  the 
Greek  church,  by  the  addition  of  newly  converted 
nations,  as  the  Unitarians,  rxcited  anew,  about  this 
time,  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  |-ontiti  ;   and  his 
bearing  towards  life  Creeks  was  the  more  luiuirhty 
since  he  hail  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  (ireek 
emperor,  and  had  a  sure  protection  against  him  in 
the  new  Fraiikish-Roinnn  empire.     I'hutius,  on  the 
other  hand,  charged  the  Latins  with  arbitrary  conduct 
in  inserting  an  uiiscriptural  addition  into  the  creed 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and   in 
altering  many  of  the  usages  of  the  ancient  orthodox 
church ;  for  example,  in  forhalding  their  priests  to 
marry,  repeating  the  chrism,  nnd  fasting  on  Saturday, 
as  the  Jewish  sabbath.     I  Jut  he  complained,  with 
justice,  in  particular,  of  the  assumptions  of  the  pope, 
who  pretended  to  be  ihe  sovereign  of  all  Christen- 
dom, and  treated  the  Greek  patriarchs  as  his  inferiors. 
The  deposition  of  this  patriarch,  twice  effected  by 
the  pope,  did  not  terminate  the  dispute  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  ;  and  when  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Michael  Cerularius,  added  to  the  charges 
of  1'hniius,  against   the   Latins,  an  accusation  of 
heresy,  in  1054,  „n  account  of  their  use  of  unlca- 
iriwd  bre.td  at  the  communion,  and  of  the  blood  of  | 


animals  tint  had  died  by  *tmngulatim 
account  of  the  immorality  of  the  I 
general,  I'upe  Leo  IX..  hating,  in 
ciMiimuii'caU'd  hiui  in  liw  11*0*1  in*ih 
total  separation  ensued  of  the  Gret-k  t 
Latin.  From  this  lime,  pride,  ulMifii 
iiess  frustrated  all  the  attempts  which 
reunite  the  severed  churches,  partly  fa 
order  to  annex  the  hart  to  thrir  w 
Greek  emperors,  (equally  oppressed  b] 
and  .MohumuicdaiH),  in  order  to  secai 
of  Uie  princes  of  tlie  West.  Neither 
the  other  in  respect  to  the  mutated  f 
we  have  touched  above.  While  the  C 
acquired  a  more  complete  and  pen 
under  (Gregory  VI I. ,  and  through  the  1 
sopliy,  the  (ireek  church  retained 
arranged  by  John  of  I  >amasci».  in  73d 
constitution.  '1  he  conquest  of  Cueau 
French  crusaders  and  die  Venetians,  J 
Uie  cruel  oppressions  which  the  Greek 
from  the  Latins  und  the  papal  legates 
their  exasperation ;  and  although  the 
Michael  II.  (l'aIs?ologus,  vim  had  ret 
stantinople  in  IgtiL)  consented  to 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  by  his  ei 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  devoted  to  a 
points  of  separation,  at  the  assembly. 
1274  ;  and  though  a  joint  synod  was  1 
tinople.  in  1277.  for  the  purpose  of  fU 
union  with  the  Latin  church,  tlie  mas 
church  was  nevertheless  opposed  fcfl 
pope  Martin  IV.,  hiving  excommuast 
ror  Michael,  in  1281,  from  politics 
councils  held  at  Constanlinnule.  in  I  SB 
tlie  Greek  bishop,  restored  tJ  %M  di 
sepanitiun  from  the  Latins. 
made  by  the  (ireek  emperor  John  *  ■ 
who  was  very  hard  pressed  by  Ihe  1 
with  tlie  patriarch  Joseph,  in  the  cos 
at  Ferrara,  in  1 438,  and  the  next  yi 
pope  Kugeiie  IV.  presiding;  but  the  ■ 
there  had  the  appearance  of  a  sal 
Greeks  to  the  Unman  see,  and  was  alb 
by  tlie  Greek  clergy  and  nation,  so  L 
schism  of  the  two  churches  coats 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  on  this  d 
liad  most  interest  in  tliese  at  . 

with  tlie  overthrow  of  their  (Mr.<, 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  *». 
the  exertions  of  the  Roman  Cathooej 
(ireek  church,  effected  nothing  bat  tl 
ment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  b 
gutiuus  in  Italy  (whither  many  Greeki 
the  Turks),  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  Pols 


ania,  which  comjregations  are 
name  of  Vnitrd  tirteks.     la  the 
territory  of  the  (ireek  church  . 
lllyria,  Greece  rroper,  with 
pelago,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  « 
Kgrpt,  and  numerous  coogr 
and  Persia ;  but  the  conquew 
successors  have  deprived  at.        . 
its  provinces  in  Asia  and  A     _ .  ... 
the  number  of  its  adher  cm 

nished  by  the  Turks  in  tUr  u.it™Ac« 
other  hand,  it  was  increased  by  tl 
several  ^clnvonian  nations,  and 
Russians,  who  were  compelled  by 
Wladimir.  in  the  year  988,  to 
Greek  Christians.  To  this 
is  indebted  for  the  symbolical 
canons  of  the  first  and 
second,  and  third  Caastanth 
and  Chalcedonian  general  o 


GREECE.      (MODERN    LANGUAGE    AND   LITERATURE.) 


■i  in  the  Ionian  Isbimls.  must  uf  ninth  have  since 
wed  to  exist.  E*ei)  in  Constantinople,  in  the.  reipi 
r^*lim  III.,  tunic  Fanariots  (i|.  v.).  especially  the 
Mr  prince  Demetrius  Mrrousi,  who  founded  a  na- 
naal  acailemy  at  Kurti  Tsdwsnie  in  1805,  rendered 
*at  ttnices  to  the  modem  Greek  language  and 
era lure.     Gratitude  In  I  lie  mother  was,  with  the 

*  of  Euro]*,  a  motive  fur  attention  to  [lie  daugh- 
r;  anil  the  language  i;ptii  i<"<  I  alike  by  the  influence 
'  the  mifm  and  of  foreigner).     The  works  printed 

.ltt<ey,  Rllchtircsl  (where  Spiridoll  Vulclus.  the  or- 
inielit  nl'  llie  court  iii  that  place,  Iranslnltd,  under 
r  name  of  Arisinun  m-,.  lie  re  le  lira  led  treatise  of 
ninno.  Siir  flntgaiite  ,ln  (t.,ulitioiu J,  Venice, 
id  Lei[>iic  wrro,  al  first,  mostly  theological  ;  but. 
Mtl  the  increase  of  industry  and  commerce,  pnrlicu- 
rly  oaioiig  the  II  ydnols.  ami  of  the  wraith  of  Imli- 
aWi,  the  circulation  of  hook*  was  also  entnrgciMiy 
e  assistance  of  foreign  mid  cordial  friends  of  the 
idoa.  The  lBii|TiiiiL'i-  itself,  which  in  iLs  degraila- 
n  wis  not  destitute  of  melody  nmi  llcs.il  lility.  gnin- 
i  energy  and  vivacity  from  ihcir  ollorts.  although 
e  attempts  of  Mini'.-  indiiilunls  in  bring  il  nearer  lo 

*  ancient  classic  dialed,  dii!  violence  In  ils  idioma- 
;  character,  psee  C  tiro  v.)  The  attempt  to  bring 
e  existing  idiom  nearer  the  Hyianlinc  Greek,  and 
e  language  of  tlie  patriarchs,  made  hy  tile  Alhen- 
n  Guinea, — the  irarm  adversary  of  Corny,— -Jaco- 
iki*  RliiioM.  ami  uiiiny  others,  was  more  rational; 
id  the  periodical  'E;«bi  *.}.«.  wMblMfd  at  Vieti- 
■  by  ihe  influence  ufDiniy,  villi  the  oilier  similar 
nrks  which  il  culled  into  ..'vi-(cu.-o.  mis  not  w-iihout 
feet-     But  e*ery  attempt  will  be  vain  to  deprive 

*  modern  Greek  language  uf  ill  peculiar  elm  meter, 
■periaJly  after  a  conflict  which  lias  excited  40  vio- 


■ow  bat  tery  imperfectly,  liecause  it  can  only  be 
illy  exhibited  by  [lie  ussisluncr  of  many  glossaries 
-Vrndoti.Mod  Gr.  Ital.aiid  French  (Vienna,  ITWIj- 
"eigrl.  Mod.  lir.   Germ,   and  Itnb  (Lfipiic,  1196); 


seurctirs  fa  Greece  (IBM).  (Sec  aim  the  llu^m, 
Frnn^aii  fjree  ili.li  ,-,.■■  ■XiWlV  fm  DiutUH  tut  />, 
(Jnlmmitirt  el  /u  gjuintt  :fr  I  mir  r!  Vautrr  Langnr 
par  Greg,  Zulicaglu,  ;  Paris.  UB4.)  Thll  »C»|W| 
of  tile  modem  Creeks,  which  bad  consisted  chiefly 
of  translation*  from  the  French,  could  not  very  much 
elevate  tlie  spirit  of  the  people,  n»  the  matter  pr«- 
seutcd  was,  in  most  cose*,  unconpentnl  to  tlmir  cha- 
racter ;  but  after  the  noble  Corey,  and  others  of 
similar  am ti menu,  lifld  devoted  themselves  to  it* 
improvement,  n  higher  Bctinity  wne  perceptible.  Tlte 
schoxil  utScio  (nnlia|.]jily  destroyed  by  tiic  massacre 
of  April  II,  ISi";].  which  hud  ,v.is|,.,l  ,i,ir(.  1800  ;  the 
academy  at  Yniuriu,  whose  ilincinr,  Altiunasim  Psa- 
liila.wus  regarded  nmi  he  firsl  umilnin  Greek  seliolar  ; 
and  Uie  academy  tiniiided  by  the  French  on  the 
IouLuii  Islands,  were  point*  of  uuiuii  for  the  Greek 
youth,  not  without  influence  oil  the  Greek  people. 
Under  tlie  protection  nf  iinftlnml.  and  lordGuiltbrd'i 
wise  care,  the  Greek  spirit  was  ^nnliuilly developed. 
An  Ionic  Greek  university  wo*  opened  at  Corfu,  by 
the  direction  of  Canning,  May  in,  isiyj.  It  consijU 
of  four  faculties,  lorihenloiiy,  law.  na-dicine,  and  phi- 
losophy. Ill  chancellor  was  hud  linilford.  The 
lectures  ore  in  the  modern  Greek  language.  The 
most  distinguished  professor-  are,  Hamuiui  of  Scio, 
Asoplos,  and  I'iccolo  iwh"  delivers  lecluns  on  mo- 
dem philosophy).  In  Pacta,  a  distinct  professorship 
of  the  modern  lireek  Jun  enisled  for  several  years, 
and  M.  Clonaris  delivers  a  course  of  very  impular 
lectures  on  it.  Those  delivered  by  Jneobakta  Rhicoi 
Nenilos,  at  Geneva,  were  printed  lu  a  French  irnns- 
lalion  (Genera,  IB*:),  in  Munich,  a  professorship 
was  afterwards  established.  In  Vienna.  Petersburg, 
Trieste,  wealtliy  Creeks  allia-ded  luijiortnnt  aid  toth» 
literature  of  their  counlryinen.  In  Odessa,  a  Greek 
theatre  has  existed  for  several  years,  where  ondeitl 
Greek  tragedies,  translated  into  the  modem  lan- 
guage, delight  tile  spectators.  Such  expcrimcuti 
were  followed  by  original  (  nnini  liins  of  Jaeobaki* 
RtuMos  (AspHSta  and    Polytcnnl,  of  Picnlos,  and  by 

11     >■■ 1  ' ■'■'■■}     I  -  '    "I  '!»'''■  COUUory. 

i..i.  <  brMaMfaa,  in  <]..  ~u,,-..f  the  Teiau  Isird, 
I     .r-  ■   i'  1    .  .  1    i ,:  .     -'.m. ii- ;  nor  Bust  Kalbu  and 

iluctioii.  sj  ,r  mnatta  ky  I  bn -  al  '  oii-tnntinople, 

rVImnn.  i  :-  ';,!  I1.,  fan  ■-  i  iricsL  As  an 
improaitBlwr,  Nico.o,.y:iis  n.r  i  with  BOjuaoie «  Pa- 
ris. Andreas  Musimj.li,  hi-tnrian  of  the  island  u{ 
I  orfu,  is  an  oriianiciii  of  mnrlt  in  Creek  literature, 
tiiuully  disliii^uishiil  as  nu  Italinu  author,  by  his  Life 
o(  Anacreou.  Among  the  multitude  of  trans  lu  tors 
eiiEJ^ed  on  political  works,  Iski  uteri,  who  trans- 
lated Voltaire's  '/."i/ii:  into  mislern  Creek,  is  highly 
c-li"emed.  Ibinihas.  I.'uniiis,  [the  triinslntor  nf  Kruit's 
sviim  of  I'liili'si'i'hv).  Aleiuuriridis,  Antliimos  Ca- 
ns. Uncus,  Ciibdi'liisiL'udrims.  Coudos,   Mich.  Selii- 


„r.ds.,tl„nf,:,>  ft**-  1'auriei,  a 
■ctrd  all  ll«-  pMMPM  modem  Greek 
HI — ^j.  X  tab.),  mid  in  them  has 

;i  ciiniiiicnlury  mi  llw  en  ills  of  llie 

and  LriirvHiit,  and  to  the  periodi- 
ul.  David's  Cranptriwn  of  the  An- 
>  Creek  lojupwiges  (imtulatrij  liwii 
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the  miMlern  Creek  hy  Struve,  lii-i-iin,I82?) ;  Mumides  | 
Minas   Tniifr  *>tr  in  vmhthle  Vrononciatiun  tlr  hi 
Lunette  Urcrjttr  i  Pans  l^^T).     Cnray's  sy>lcm  is  at  . 
I^Nrnt  generally  adopted,  to  enrich  uud  ennoble  the  j 
modern  Creek  language  fmm  the  treasures  of  the 
ancient  Creek,  avoiding  the  ton  ditlicull  inflections, 
and  removing  the  Cenuauisuis  uud  Callicbms  intro- 
dureil  by  translations. 

(irevk  Church  ;  that  portion  of  Christians  who  con- 
form, in  their  creed,  usages, and  church  government, 
to  the  views  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  for- 
mer Creek  empire,  and  |>erfected,  since  the  fifth 
century,  under  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria.  Antioch,and  Jerusalem.  Christendom, 
which,  with  difficulty,  hud  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
concord  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  already  con- 
tained the  germ  of  a  future  schism,  by  reason  both  of 
its  extent,  as  it  embraced  the  whole  east  and  west  of 
tlie  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  diversity  of  language, 
modes  of  thinking,  and  manners,  among  the  nations 
professing  it.  The  foundation  of  a  new  Koine  in 
Constantinople  ;  the  political  partition  of  the  Roman 
empire  into  tin*  Oriental,  or  Creek,  nnd  the  Occi- 
dental, or  Latin  ;  the  elevation  of  the  bi>hop  of 
Constantinople  to  the  place  of  second  patriarch  of 
Christendom,  inferior  only  to  the  patriarch  of  Home, 
effected  in  the  councils  of  Constantinople.  A.  I).  1181. 
nnd  of  Chalcedon,  A.  1).  401  ;  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter  patriarch  towards  the  growing  power  of  the 
former, — were  circumstances,  which,  together  with 
the  ambisruity  of  the  edict  known  under  the  name 
of  the  lie  not  icon,  granted  by  the  Creek  emperor 
Zeno,  A.  1>.  48*J,  and  obnoxious  to  the  Latins  on 
account  of  the  appearance  of  a  de\iation  from  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  produced  a  for- 
mal schism  in  the  Christian  church.  Felix  II., 
patriarch  of  Home,  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication airainst  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple nnd  Alexandria,  who  luid  been  the  leading  agents 
of  the  lienoiicnu.  A.  I).  484,  and  thus  severed  all 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  the . congregations  of 
the  Kast,  attached  to  these  jatriarchs.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  iinjK'rii.1  court  liring  changed,  the  Roman 
patriarch  llormidas  was  able,  indeed,  to  compel  a 
reunion  of  the  Creek  church  with  the  Latin,  in  oil); 
bat  this  union,  never  seriously  intended,  and  loosely 
compacted,  was  again  dissolved  by  the  obstinacy  of 
both  parlies,  and  the  Roman  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication airainxt  the  Iconoclasts  anions  the  C reeks, 
A.  I>.  ~X\,  and  against  1'liotiiN,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.  1).  8fr>.  The  augmentation  of  the 
Creek  church,  by  the  addition  of  newly  converted 
nations,  as  the  Unitarians,  excited  anew,  about  this 
time,  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  and  hi> 
bearing  towards  the  Creeks  was  the  more  liaughty 
since  he  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Creek 
emperor,  ami  had  a  sure  protection  against  him  in 
the  new  r'raiikish-Romaii  empire,  Phot  i  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  charged  the  Latins  »  ith  arbitrary  conduct 
in  inserting  an  uuscri plural  addition  into  the  creui 
respecting  the  origin  oi  the  Holy  Chost,  and  in 
altering  many  of  the  usages  of  the  ancient  orthodox 
church ;  for  example,  in  forbidding  their  priests  to 
marry,  repeating  the  chriMii,  ami  fasting  on  Saturday, 
as  the  Jewish  sabbath.  Hut  he  complained,  with 
justice,  in  particular,  of  the  assumption*  of  the  |wpe, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  sovereign  of  all  Christen- 
dom, and  treated  the  Creek  patriarchs  ns  his  inferiors. 
The  deposition  of  this  jmtrjarch,  twice  effected  hy 
the  popr,  diil  not  terminate  the  dispute  between  the 
Creeks  and  Latins  ;  and  when  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stant iuople,  Michael  <  Ynilarim,  added  to  the  charges 
of  l'hiiijus,  nguinsl  the  Latins,  an  accusation  of 
hereby,  in  1054.  on  account  of  their  use  of  tinlra- 
\ened  brr.nl  at  the  communion,  uv.d  of  the  blood  of 


animals  thai  had  died  by  strangulation,  as  veil  0  te 

accnuiit  of  tlie   immorality  of  the   l,alia  cliffy  ■ 

g*»ucni!,   Pope   Leo  IX..  having,  in  retaivn— ,  ei- 

cuiumun'Cuted  hiui  in  tlie  iimM.  insult inr  Bsatr.  1 

total  separation  ensued  of  the  Creek  rhurrh  nuiiaf 

Latin,     r'roin  Uii^  time,  pnde.  0lr.Ur.ar7.  and  trtifc. 

ness  frustrated  all  tlie  attempts  which  wrt+  nadt  ta 

reunite  tlie  m*\  ered  churrlies,  partly  by  the  um,i 

order  to  annex  the  KaM,  to  their  «ee,  |*artiy  by  aV 

Creek  emperors  (equally  oppressed  by  the 

ami  Mohammedans;,  in  order  to  secure  tbr  < 

of  tlie  princes  of  the  WesL     Neither  wouki  yieJa*  *t 

the  otlier  in  respect  to  the  contested 

we  have  touched  above.  While  the  1 athoiir 

acquired  a  more  complete  and 

uiuler  C  regory  VII.,  and  throiurli  the 

sophy,   tlie   Creek    church    retained 

arrangetl  by  John  of  I  fcunascus.  in  730.  and  bm  ( 

constitution.     '1  lie  conquest  of  C< 

Frencli  crusaders  and  tlie  Venetians,  A.  l>.  ITDtani 

the  cruel  oppressions  whicli  the  Creek*  bad  la 

from  the  I«utius  and  the  papal  legate*,  oaly 

their  exasperation  ;  and  although  the  Creek  < 

Michael  II.  (Paheologus,  who  bad  uiuagamdCsa- 

stantinople  in   IgGL)    consented   to   reengaav  sat 

supremacy  of  tlie  pope,  and  by  his  envoy*  and  «sat 

of  the  clergy,  who  were  devoted  to  ban,  abjand  rial 

I  h  lints  of  separation,  at  the  assembly,  at  Lyoaa,  AD. 

1*7 4 ;  and  tlinugh  a  joint  synod  waa  held  at  I'atnaav 

tinople,  in  1*77.  for  the  purpose  of  stmajtaeanar.  sat 

union  witli  the  Latin  church,  tlie  aaaai  of  aVr  Cm* 

cl lurch  was  nevertheless  opposed  id  las  step,  sad 

pope  Martin  IV.,  liaving  ext^wm instated  the  ^aye- 

ror  Micluiel,  in  l¥SI,  from  political  aaaneK  iat 

councils  held  at  Constantinople,  ta  ISSSasd  ISa&aj 

tile  Creek  bishop,  restored  tlieir  old  <  ~ 

serration  from  the  Latins.     The.  last 

made  by  the  Creek  emperor  John  VII.  (1 

who  wait  very  liard  pressed  by  the  Tarts}, 

with  the  patriarch  Joseph,  in  the 

at  Ferrara,  in  1 438,  and  the  next 

po|ie  Kugeiie  IV.  presiding;  but  the 

there  luul  the  appearance  of  a  sal 

Greeks  to  tlie  Roman  see,  and  was; 

by  tlie  Creek  clergy  and  nation,  sc  , 

schism  of  the  two  churches  con         -. 

of  the  Creek  emp'ron.  on  this  pi 

had  most  interest  in  these  attemj       .1 

with  tlie  overthrow  of  tlieir  empw«  da* 

of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  L 

the  exertions  of  tlie  Roman  Catbobcs  ta 

(•reek  church,  effected  nothing  bat  the *m< 

incut  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  by  mom 

gations  in  Italy  (whither  many  Creeks  bad i 

the  Turks),  in  Hungary.  Calicia,  Pnhuat  m 

ania,  which  congregations 

name  of  I  nited  tirrtk*.     In  the 

territory  of  the  Creek  church  en 

I  llyria,  Crrece  Proper,  with  the  Mo 

pelago,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  with  I 

Kgypu  and  numerous  congTegau 

and  Persia;  but  the  cutrauestsaf  ~r~ 

successors  liave  deprived  it.        e  i 

its  provinces  in  Asia  and  a 

tlie  number  of  its  adhere)  «« 

nishetl  by  the  Turks  in  th*  ..UxiJr 

otlier  hand,  it  was  increased   by 

several  Sclavonian  nations,  and 

Russians,  wlio  were  compelled  by  the 

Wladimir,  in  the  year  968,  to  adopi 

Crei»k  Christians.    To  Uus 

is  indebted  for  the  symbolical 

canons  of  the  first  and  second  Ni 

second,  and  third  ConsUnthwpohasi.ai 

and  Chalcedonian  general 


GREECE.       (CHURCH.) 


widen  at  Constantinople  in  092,  is  the. 
y  of  the  Greek  Christuin  in  doctrinal 
ter  tlie  learned  Cyrillus  I.ascaris,  palri- 
uuitinople,  had  atoned,  with  liii  life,  for 
to  Protestantism  perceptible  in  liis  creed. 

an  exposition  nl'  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
i  drawn  up,  in  the  Greek  language,  by 
,us.  bishop  of  Kiev,  in  loir.',  under  Llie 
Tthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  mid 
ureh  of  Christ,  signed  am!  ratified,  ltiJ3, 
Lrianjis  of  the  Greek  Church,  to  whom 
led,  in  1580,  the  fifth  patriarch  of  Has. 
i  printed  in  Holland,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 

preface  by  the  patriarch  Nectar  ins  of 
In  luvlo,  it  was  published  by  the  Inst 
riarch,  Ailrianns  of  Moscow ;  and,  in 

command  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  the 
H  having  been  previously  declared  to  he 
■lkl,  as  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church, 
at  Jerusalem,  in  1678, and  by  the  eccle- 
of  Peter  the  Great,  drown  up,  in  17*1, 
es  Procowici. 

Catholic,  this  church  recognises  two 
x  trine,  the  Bible  mid  tradition,  under 

comprehends  not  mily  those  doctrines 
rally  delivered  by  (he  apostles,  but  also 
have  been  approved  of  by  the.  fathers  of 
nirch,  especially  John  of  Damascus,  as 
e  seven  above-named  general  councils, 
uracils,  whose  authority  is  valid  in  the 
>lic  church,  this  church  does  not  recog- 
«  it  allow  the  patriarchs  or  synods  to 
r  doctrines.  It  treats  its  tenets  as  so 
ptory  and  necessary,  that  they  cannot 
ithnut  the  loss  of  salvation.     It  is  the 

which  holds  tliat  the  Holy  Ghost 
rn  the  Father  only,  thus  djftm|  Iron 
and  Protestnnt  churches,  which  agree 
ihe  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and 
ike  the  Catholic  church,  it  has  seven 
.baptism,  chrism,  the euchflrist  preceded 


of  their  health,  the  forgiveness  of  [heir  sins,  and  the 
sanctificalion  of  their  souls.  It  rejects  tile  doctrino 
of  purgatory,  lias  nothing  to  do  with  [rredestinatlon, 
works  of  nijjcTerngatiijii,  iiiduljf-iices.  and  dispeusa- 
tions  (to  the-  living  ;  but  a  printed  form  for  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  is  sometimes  (riven  to  [he  deceased, 
at  the  request  and  for  lit'.-  comfort  nf  the  survivors); 
and  it  recognises  neither  the  pone-  nor  any  one  else 
as  the  visible  vicar  of  i  hri-i  on  earth.  It  moreover 
allows  no  carved,  sculptured,  or  Mullen  image  of 
holy  persons  or  subjects  ;  hut  llie  representations  of 
Christ,  of  the  virgin  Mary,  ami  the  saints,  which  are 
objects  of  religious  veneration  in  churches  and  pri- 
vate houses,  must  lie  merely  painted,  nud,  at  most, 
inlaid  with  precious  stones.  In  the  I  Indian  churches, 
however,  works  of  sculpture  are  found  on  the  altars. 
In  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  especially  of  the 
virgin,  the  Greeks  are  as  leiilous  as  the  Catholics. 
They  also  hold  relics,  paves,  and  crosses  sacred  ; 
and  cr,  issiiiu  in  I  he  name  (if  ,h-n-.  llie)  consider  a? 
having  a  wonderful  ami  Messed  iuihience.  Among 
llie  means  of  penance,  fusts  arc  particularly  numer- 
ous with  them,  at  which  ii.  ii  not  lawful  to  eat  any 
thing  but  fruits,  vegetables,  bread,  and  fish.  They 
fast,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  every  week  >  ami, 

besides,  observe-  four  great  a al  fasts,  viz.,  forty 

days  before  Easter,  I'min  WhitMiuiidu  to  the  days  of 
St  Peter  and  Paul  :  llie  fast  nf  the  v  irgin  Mary,  from 
the  1st  to  the  15lh  of  fagot;  nud  the  apostle 
Philip's  last,  from  the  luihto  the  stjtlt  of  November; 
besides  the  day  of  llie  beheading  of  John  the  Ilnplist, 
and  of  tlie  elevutiun  of  the  cross. 

The  services  of  tlie  Greek  church  consist  almost 
eutirely  in  outward  forms.  Preaching  and  catechis- 
ing constitute  tlie  least  part  of  it ;  and,  in  the  seven- 
[■■i  n(h  century,  preaching  was  jli  icllj  forbidden  in 
Russia,  under  the  mar  Aleiis,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  diffusion  of  new  doctrines.  In  Turkey,  prcacJi- 
ing  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  tlie  higher 

' se  they  alone  possessed  some  degree  of 

l-'aeh   eulit'i  elation  has  its  appointed 

IS,  who  sing  psalms  and  hymns.     The 

thriii-elves  do  nut,  like  us.  sing  from 

'    '    excluded  ultogc- 


rlf-rgy,  I- 


not   regard  the  inarrirli;i' of  llie  Ii 
and  frequently  grants  divorces  ; 


lief  thing,  the  liturgy 
consist]  ',.'■-"_■  afS)  .phi re.  prayers,  and  legends 
of  ties  -.  ■  i  in  i  •  i  iviiaii.u  of  the  creed, or  of 
.,     ■■  i .     i>]>,'   i  :.,.■!      .    iiiiiu  priest  begins,  and  the 

I  p.,,plc  in  a  l.-lv i,i, ne  and  finish.     The  convents 

conform,  for  llie  in.-r  (art,  to  the  strict  rule  of  St 
Basil.  Thr-i.mk  abliot  is  termed  higuiurnot,  the 
abbess  hignmtar.  The  abbot  of  a  Greek  convent, 
which  has  several  others  nailer  its  inspection,  is 
termed  arehima,nlriU\  and  has  a  rank  next  below 
that  of  bishop.  The  lower  clergy  in  the  Greek 
church  consist  uf  leaders,  sinner",  deacons,  &c,  ami 
of  priests,  such  as  the  popes  and  protopopes  of  arch- 
priests,  who  are  the  first  clcrt-y  in  the  cathedrals  nnd 
metropolitan  churches.  The  members  of  llie  lower 
rleriry  iiiii  rise  no  luidier  than  protopopes ;  for  the 

bishops  are  .'l,ii-,.n  From  | g  the  monks, and  from 

tho  ln-Jin]".  nn  '  !  i-li  |  i,  metropolitans,  and  patri- 
-inli-.  In  RmiB,  Ihcre  arc  Ihirty-one  dioceses. 
With  which  of  :lu-m  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  shall 

I  be  united,  depend,  on  tlie  will  of  the  emperor.  The 
seats  of  the  four  ineiropoliians  of  the  llussiau  empire 

'  nre  Petersburg;,  wilh  Ihe  jurisdicLioii  of  Novgorod  ; 
Kiev,  with  Hint  of  Galicia;  Kii-an,  wilh  (hat  of 
Svijaschk;  and  Toliolsk,  with  that  of  all  Siberia. 
1  he  patriarchal  dignity  of  Moscow,  which  tlie  patri- 
arch Nikon  (died  ill  liiSl)  was  said  to  have  abused, 


w  patriarch,  wilh  the  woids,  "I 
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eastern,  the  oilier  the  western 
course  w«s  carried  on  by  sea,  the 
j  any  communication  by  land  im- 
stone  found  in  Greenland  in  1824 

of  northern  antiquities  at  Cot.cn- 
arly  discovery  of  Greenland  from 

western  colony,  after  numerous 
■lists.  The  population  in  the 
:  river  Frith  (68°),  amounted  in 

:  northern  Greenland  contained 

From  67"  to  60°,  the  country  is 
fate  of  the  eastern  colony,  which 
T 1UO  villages,  and  had  a  bishop, 
i  two  monasteries,  is  unknown. 
teen  bishops  had  been  sent  from 
succession  ;  the  seventeenth  was 
e  from  reaching  the  land.  Dan  ish 
enth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
success,  to  land  on  the  eastern 
tade  in  1786  and  I8S9,  by  the 
anisli  government,  failed.  This 
nd.  Von  Egger,  in  his  Prise 
ains,  is  the  country  now  called 

irory  at  Dresden,  maintains  that 
>f  Osterbygde  was  actually  on 

Greenland.  A  traveller  of  the 
Nicolas  Zeno,  describes  Green- 
i  his  time.  In  1818,  Britain  sent 
e  Polar  sea,  because  the  ice  at 
said  to  liave  decreased,  and  a 
was  believed  practicable ;  the 
ever,  without  accomplishing  any 
oresby  found  the  eastern  coast 
!8  ;  he  sailed  along  it  from  75° 
si  it  with  rare  (see  bis  Journal  of 
hern  IFhale-Fukeru.tui.,  1888). 
e  ore  indebted  for  the  latest  and 
its  of  Hast  Greenland,  which  re- 
us. He  found  fields  producing 
no  inhabitants.      He  met,  how. 


Ilerrnluit,  Zuckcihiit.  I  hiku  iiilmvff,  FgeOesmindr, 
Christian's  Hope,  .'ncol.sliuveii,  i  luicnuck,  and  L'p- 
pernamick,  in  7a-  3a'  N.  latitude,  tlie  inosL  iic.rll.erii 
settlement,  now  occupied  only  by  Greenlanders. 
The  governor  of  South  Greenland  has  his  seal  in 
Good  Hope,  and  llic  governor  of  North  Greenland  is 
Stationed  at  Gutliavcn.  on  die  island  of  Disco,  in  TO" 
N.  latitude.  There  lire  live  l'roiesiatiL  churches  on 
tile  coast,  in  which  I  lie  gospel  i*  preached  in  the 
Danish  aiidGreenl.imli-li  dialecti.  The  Moravian 
brothers  have  three  houses  of  public  worship  in  Licit- 
"  ichtenfels,  und  New  Hen  nliiil. 


The  natives  of  Greenland.  Bailed  by  the  oldest 
Iceland  is!  i  and  Norwegian  authors,  Skretting;  belong 
to  tlie  Esquimaux  family,  which  is  spread  overall  the 
northern  part  of  America,  to  tlie  western  coust. 
They  are  remarkable  fur  their  diminutive  stature  ; 
their  hair  is  dark,  cms  black,  heads  i  lis  proportion- 
ately large,  leg-  thin,  anil  complexion  a  brownish 
yellow,  apprwhinr  to  olive  green.  This,  however, 
is  partly  owing  to  their  lltby  manner  of  living,  and 
'    :-  '■■■■'  anil  occupations,  as  I  lie;  ar 


nlly  .' 


I  he 


.  icing  employed,  from  curly  youth,  il 
Hi  lu-nty  loads,  are  so  brood  '■lumldereil.as  to  lose 
ili  Icminiuc  appearance.  '1  heir  die—  coJltributcs  to 
his  effect  ;  Uiey  wear  tlie  si.ui-  of  seals  and  reimlecr. 
fhe  short  coats,  lite  tmwscrs,  and  bouts  of  both 
exes,  are  all  made  of  the  same  material.  In  ex 
rcmely  cold  weather,  tliey  wear  a  shirt  made  of  tlie 
•kins  of  Link  particularly  tlio-c  of  the  sea-nucn.  die 
■ider  duck.  tic.  In  winter,  iliey  live  in  houses  of 
■tone,  with  walls  two  Icet  in  thickness,  covered  w  itli 
irii-liw'inhl  find  mrf,  mid  with  an  I'litrauce  so  small, 
hat  it  cult  lie  passed  only  on  the  hands  ami  feel. 
iVindows  are  seldom  inel  with  in  these  lints;  those 
ivhicli  1 1  icy  liitvc  are  made  of  tlie  intestines  of  whales 
nid  seals.  The  tieiL'lit.  ol  llie  house  never  exceeds 
■ix  feet  j  il  is  twelve  feel  wide,  Und  of  about  the  same 
.cjimIi.  Ir  ci'usi-l- nf  one  niiini  only,  wiih  a  raisid 
plaifiu'iii  on  one  -i-.!'-.  cm  fir.  i  ii  ivh  seal- skin,  which 
.i  I'M  -  the  di.nlile  purpose   of  n   bed  and  a  tabic. 

I. ]  -.  -upplbd  with   train-oil.  are  kept  constantly 

bur a.  a-  iniieb  for  the  sake  of  watmlli  as  of  light. 

I  lie  -mell  from  -o  ninny  oil  lamps,  together  with  that 
,  ■■"  i...-  j;.|.  .  r.v  si.:  lis.  ami  :■[.  ■::-;  inhabitants,  is  hard- 
ly lii  be  endured  by  unaccustomed  nostrils  ;  ami  lit* 

1,1th;  c li'.ioii  of  the  Inns  lirti  ds  iin incuse  tpinntiiies 

■  if  MiT. nil.  I1.  Inn  the  -now  melts,  which  is  gener- 
ally i be  case  in  May.  the  roof  of  the  house  generally 
.,',k-  .H.  i.iul  tic  l.ncidaiider  then  spreads  a  tent, 
-,.  I.  ili  i.  covered  "iili  seal  skin. and  surrounded  with 
a  i  iiiii,  ii  of  the  iiite- lines  of  whales  ;  the  interior  is 
arr.iu^id  like  the  winter  establi-limeiit.  Their  lileu- 
sil- ami  tools  arc  simple,  but  in ceniot is ly  contrived. 


5oC> 


(iRKKN  MOUNTAINS — (JREEXOCK. 


Tin  7  consist  of  how*  si  ml  arrows,  lances,  javelins, : 
nml  harpoons.  Their  ramus  arc  inmlt* «■!" hillis. InBiiful 
liy  whalelMiue.  ami  co\ered  with  drcs-ed  sealskin. 
'I  hey  show  a  woiid.-rfui  -kill  in  iiiaiu-jmL' thi-m,  e\cu 
in    the  iiiusi.   boMi-roiis   weather.       Ihcy   su«u   in- 
s.r.l^rs.  drawn  by  don*.,  in  which  they  suuietui.cs  l'o 
tVniii  ilmiy  tu  I'urly  miic-»  from  the  laud  on  ihe  fiozi  n 
sea.      Viv  «wifuii-<»s  nf  ihe-e  animals  is  such.  I  lint  in 
i.. nr  or  iimi  hours,  the)  accomplish  a  distance  uf  annul 
sixty  miles,     The  lau«uauc  of  llif  lireenlaiidcrs   is 
tin-  same  as  thai  spoken  by  the  l><iuiiiiau\  in  Labra- 
dor, ami  on  the-diorcs  nf  Hudson"*  luiy.     Truces  of 
ii  are  also  said  to  he  found  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  as  tar  as  Nuuika  sound.     Tin-  variety  in 
tin-  tonus  of  the  verbs,  in  combination  with  the  pro- 
nouns, is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  luiejua«e. 
'Ihe  MijuTstitioiis  (Jrccnlandcrs  pay  treat  respect  to 
their  w//j,vX«/x  or   sorcerer*,  who  nrc  at  tin*  same 
1 1 me  Uieir  priests  ami  phjsieiaiis.     They   have   but 
wry  mile  notions  ot'a  Supreme  Hcing. 

I  >urin«;  the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  winds,  the 
eolil  is  often  so  great,  that  the  mercury  sinks  to  is  ■' 
below  tin-  freezing  point  of  l-'ahr.     The  west  winds 
coming  from  Davis's  straits  tire  always  damp,  ami  ac 
c.  unpaired  by  thaws.     The  UisU  of  the  mountains 
ami  rock*  is  a  fiiic-!>niiiicd  manite,  with  «_rini— ,  mica 
slaic,  hornblende,  ami  whucslouc.     Many  nilcrotu  i» 
anil  uncommon  mineral-  arc  foiiml — mu«m-iic  iron 
ore,  s>adoliniie,  zircon,  M-i:<»rl,  tourmaline,  the  f;iic-l 
garnets,  sotlalile.  iolite,  ami  hy|»crs|heiic  of  a  heauli- 
t'ni  liL'lil  bine.     A  llu  >ii«»  the  animals  are  the  polar  fox. 
the  while  hare,  the  reindeer,  the  white  bear,  the  arc- 
tic fox.  the  walrus,  various  kimls  of  seal*,  ami  the 
jiarval.      The   (irecnlaml   whale   (see   H'huh.   ami 
li'hnU'  Fis/,tr;t)  is  found  in  i_rrcat  numbers  ami  nf  an 
eiionnoiis   size,     Of  the    birds,  the  J  rincipal  is  the 
caicreous  eagle  ;  the  snowy  owl,  anil  others  of  the 
falcon  tribe,  inhabit  the  high  rocks  ;  the  water-towl 
are   numerous.     A  sjiecics  of  mosquito,  is  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  in  the  wnnu  weather.  The  exports 
are  whalehuie.  oil,  skins,  nml  furs,  eider  down,  the 
bonis  of  the  uarval,  &c.    '1  he  imj torts  are  provisions, 
gunpowder,  cotton  and  linen  uoods,  iron  and  ejji>s 
wares.  &c.     In  the  inlets  and  bays  which  intersect 
tiie  ci>;i"t  of  (irrenlatid.  immense  masses  of  ice  are 
acciimulaled  duriu&r  n  "Cries  of  years,  which,  IwiHt; 
loosened  during  the  heat  of  Mimmcr,  lo-e  their  jtoinis 
of  support  from  the  shore,  and  plan  ire  into  the  ocean 
witli  a  thundering  noise.     I $e in ir  afterwards  sKsidn ft 
by  the  currents,  they  eiuknrr.is*  the  navigation  of  the 
polar  seas,  ami  Ixiouie  the  terror  of  the  iiiiiriuer. 
Those  ma>ses  of  ice  are  formed  both  of  fresh  and  of 
salt  water,  and  -omcl iines  rise  more  tlian  .Yki  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.     'Ihe  silt  water  ice 
occurs  in  immense  fields,  of  many  thousand  fathoms 
in  length  and  breadth,  tli\  it  led  by  fissures,  but  fol- 
lowing close  on  each  other.     When  the  wind  begins 
to  blow,  and  the  sea  to  ri«e  in  vast  billows,  the  violent 
shocks  of  those  ma^es  of  ice  against  each  other,  till 
the  mind  with  astonishment  ami  terror.     'Ihe  coa«i* 
of  (In  ci i lam  I   are    surrounded    by    many   thousiud 
inlands  of  different  sizes,  on  which  the  native  inhabi- 
tants frequently  fix  their  residence,  on  account  of  their 
£ood  situation  for  sea  {fame. 

(iUKKN*  MOUNTAINS ;  a  ranije  of  mountains, 
commencim;  in  Canada,  ami  extend in«  south  thronuh 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  They 
f'i\iile  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Connecticut 
from  those  which  flow  into  lake  Clui  in  plain  ami  the 
Hudson.  A  mom:  the  highest  summits  in  Vermont 
are  Mansfield  mountain,  (  amel's  rump,  and  killing- 
ton  peak.  West  rock,  near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is 
the  southern  termination  of  the  chain.  The  natural 
crow  tb  >I]hjii  these  mountains  is  hemlock,  pine,  spnice, 
und  other  ctcnjnciis,  and  they  derive  their  name; 


from  their  green  ap{  rtrar.ee.  1  )*-i 
farms  anions  these  mountains,  and  d* 
U]  on  (hem  is  excellent  fur  grax*i£. 

tiltKI.Ntit  K.  ;.n  iiii|4irtaiii  s*u-)4i 
frew  shire,  >collaiiii.  «i:ii.iti-i|  on  Mir  s, 
the  l:rih  of  <  l*ilr.  iweiat-l*"  ii.i.»  -  I 
ial.  ,iuw  .*7  "J"  N.;  luiii:.  4-  l.«  .** 
ii|-ei|iiM'k  is  M|p|4>«««d  t>i  In-  iU  r.i  t  <1 
lin(i»h  timmttg,  ml'I>>m.iii:  n  ijra 
place,  or  from  life  (iaelic  Urtunack  *»j 
Uiy.  'Ihe  town  of  (ireeiuN  k  iv  ci> 
recent  erection.  (  rawfoni's  l>ykr.m 
an  eastern  suburb  uf  U.e  to»u.  ««« 
lMiroiiirh  ofkuony  in  L  ulftll,  byt  hur*f 
|  icr  is  older  llutii  tlial  ot  titer  lark. 
latter  not  liavinp  been  briruii  brforr  J 
(ireeiHN'k  was  forninl  mui  a  |«ir.«ti 
than  half  a  cei.tury  consign!  t>c.y 
tluiiched  cutUij£«^.  streu'Juiic  sUoi.*:  u. 
bititl  by  ]HNir  iislieimen.  >ir  Juftui  > 
ol  the  place,  in  li/.ui.  u.adr  uppl.«-»u 
tish  parliament  for  pubuc  aid  to  but.i 
was  tills iifve<isfiil.  I  he  ndLibiiauL». 
porumee  of  the  nwa»ure,  afienn^n 
a  roiitraet  wilii  their  liaroii.  j.nd  *f 
theuiM'lves  in  tin*  -mu  of  1*.  4d.  »: 
sick  of  malt  brewed  into  air  «.Lt..r< 
money  mi  levied  to  lie  uppiied  .n  ik-r 
of  erecting  a  harbour.  A  luirtp-tj- 
ipieiice.  Ifffim  in  ITi'T  ;  and  n>^r  t 
were  encli<-ed  by  two  circular  <)'i«r" 
\elilioll  of  a  middle  one  ;  t)»r  « L-  .« 
aUiul  ^(M1)  feet  of  sIimm-  wofk.  '\ 
e\peus<>  of  .t7,ii?/i.  Ht  the  vrur  IT* 
this  sum  was  cleared,  w  iili  a  siirp.u*  «4 

>incetimt  tune  llieoid  harl»iun»^r; 
has  been  alnio^t  entiniy  rinrwtd 
includiiiL'  the  construction  uf  ««-*rni  t 
.tT^),iHH»;  and.  in  etrry  rt-*jei-i.  i.i 
the  nio^t  (Muueiiieiit  jort  in  >«ntAn«L  * 
t.on,  perhaps,  ot  I1  under.  ll«r  rxiri 
i>  as  loliow-  : — 

I   ■•»  qi|»». 

K;  tr.i.  ii'  |  •  HarU*ur( 

(   l.-C> .11l-l.ai|,»a»  <ni-l>. 

l-ntriti.ro  t»  ti»rl*Mir, 
Wr-tqiuiy, 

Fxtn-me  l^pfih  from  *»f  to  vmI. 
Itrradtli  ••!  |»iri>. 

The  r<Kid  or  outer  harbc-ur  is  nanui 
bank  ot  euiisiderubie  breailth.  M/rbci^ 
Kirtou  to  a  short  distalu'r  U-low  thr  t 
liottom  or  tail  of  the  Lank,  ami  wtara 
pi. ice,  exjieriem  ed  maruirrs  prefer  u» 
the  finh,  there  is  at  all  turn  Mttl« 
water.  abiuubiiKxr  of  rumn.  and  fixJ 
hundreds  uf  siui*  of  any  hunieo.  >« 
to  this,  on  the  souilt-wes4.  is  errrtedil 
comma  mis  the  entrance  into  ihr  i  rfdr. 
After  tlie  erection  of  ihe  harfcmr,  £ 
tinueil  to  increase  londnally,  antd  ta«  I 
last  century,  when  its  adrancrt  to  roan 
lance  were  strikiiiEly  rapid.  1|  paruof 
w  ith  ( i  bspow  in  Uie  lobareu  traJe  viiai 
colonies,  awl,  like  Cilasgow.  wMrtrd  i 
bn-ukin^  out  of  tlie  nnolutoaary 
sjH^Iily  recovered  its  pn»|«nly,  «■ 
centre  of  roiiuuenv  lor  the  vntu/  $c" 
progressive  increase  of  its  trade  it  weiii 
the  incnaM'  ujoii  its  1'ustoi  at  n 
IT^S.  the  pr\K*  receipt  of  its  com 
in  1770.  Xot.'Xyb;  in  1T94. 
^11.087;  in  1814.X376\7t3;  ifl  l«*. 
in  I8»>,  .£4:i5?r4^i ;  in  1830%  £W#l 
£Wsm  ;  in  1835T.  ^664^48;  ■  1A 


>•  •• 


y  of  1  loading  tobacco  was  extended 
-0,425;  and  in  1834,  £182,138. 
irts  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cotton, 
tin,  &c,  trom  the  West  and  Hast 
I  South  America,  and  the  Mediler- 

ca  tries  on  an  extensive  coasting 
Western  Highlands  and    Ireland, 

has  somewhat  declined  since  the 
warn  boats  opened  a  direct  corn- 
er these  places  and  G  lasgow.  The 
ing  of  herring  form]  an  important 
de  of  Greenock,  being  to  the  extent 
barrels  annually.  The  Greenland 
le  was  formerly  prosecuted  by  the 
enock,  but  has  of  late  years  been 
following  tables  exhibit  the  imports 
■eeiunk  for  the  years  1630  to  1835, 
le  number  of  vessels  and  amount 
;ing  to  the  port,  with  the  value  of 
exported  to  foreign  parts. 
I  Xuml*.r  o/ Begiitertd  fr'trli,  ft. 
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the  raw  material  is  bronchi  here  direct  from  the 
colonies,  without  the  drawback  of  land  carriage. 

There  is  another  business  carried  on  here  on  an 
extensive  scale,  but  which  bus  no  connexion  with 
the  shipping  of  llie  town.  TliLs  is  tlie  manufacture 
of  straw  hats  from  native  straw,  which  are  said  to 
eijual  those  of  Leghorn.  Tlie  straw  is  sent  to  Ork- 
ney, where  it  is  plaited  ;  then  returned  to  Greenock, 
mid  made  into  hats.  About  EOOO  feianles  nre  em- 
ployed  in  Orkney  plaiting  the  straw,  and  from  BOO 
to  300  hi  Greenock,  forming  the  hats.  Messrs. 
James  and  Andrew  Muir  have  received  premiums 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland,  for  establishing  lln-  ingenious  iiiunuthc- 
lure,  which  furnishes  mi  appropriate  employment 
tn  ii  large  portion  of  tlie  tenia  I.'  community. 

Besides  the  above,  Greenock  possesses  two  large 
foundries,  from  which  umeliiiicry  uf  all  descriptions  is 
exported  to  every  quarter  of  the  world  j  two  chnin- 
cable  works;  three  extrusive,  mid  two  smaller,  rope 
works;  two  sail-cloth  iiiauufiici.irics  :  one  large  fla* 
spinning  mill ;  an  extensive  paper  mill;  several  Soup 
and  candle  works;  four  large  "raiu  mills-  a  flint 
mill ;  a  flint  glass  manufactory  ;  ;i  IbjuIp  work  ;  ft  dis- 
tillery ;   two  large  breweries,  and  several  tan  works. 

Of  late  years,  n  series  of  waterfalls  have  been 
funned  along  the  hi.iiylils  licliind  lite  tiwn,  which, 
from  their  excellent  adaptation  for  driving  mills, 
promise  to  increase  materially  the  manufactories  of 
Greenock.  The  town  having  I. ma;  suffered  from  a 
deficiency  of  Mater  for  household  purposes,  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr  Tlioin  of  llothe-suy.  that  by  turning  the 
source  ofa  rivulet  called  tlie  Sluiws  water,  and  other 
streams  in  tlie  hills  tici.iiiil.uiniii-iisiructiiu!  reservoirs 
and  aqueducts,  Greenock  might  nvt  only  be  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  wilier,  but  a  power  might  be  ob- 
tained  to  impel  machinery  to  an  extent  equal  to 
what  is  impelled  by  steam  in  ami  about  Glasgow. 
He  accordingly,  in  1824,  drew  out  u  report  to  tltat 
purpose ,  lit  which  the  scheme  appeared  so  practi- 
cable, thai  a  company  w;i-  imnicilnitely  formed,  and 

n[  -    I  In  -I  aws  tVster  <  tin  B  hi."  with  a  capital  of 

£31 /m      'Jin-   wirl.   si iiiuicuced   bv   forming 

'      „■..    or  ri-iTM.ir    in  the  bosom  of  the 

,i       ,.    ...  ,:  in-,   iiliuii;    with    smaller 

i ■!>    ,  ,  .  i :  <>f  Miiti-r,  iiiln  which 


r-cs  working  right 
;-cdcd  even  beyond 
town  now  liberally 
a  paper  mill,  u  flax 


sluices,  invented  by  Mr  Thorn.      As  this  magnificent 

vei  ■-:,,,-,:..  v  c]  k  Ii.iii.-.  ;i  loiil.ly   interesting  example 
. '  hi"  ingenuity  lit.-neUi.iliy  applied,  and,  if  mere  gen- 
erally  known,  may  be  introduced  in  oilier  places, 
'icther  of  the  new  or  old  continent,  with  similar 
■cc.ss,  we  make    no  apology  for  extracting    frntn 

■liri  i- k  Advertiser  newspaper,  tlie  inlawing  iic- 

imt  of  its  first  opening  un  the  loth  of  April,  ISS7  : 

'  Tlie  li!<!i  .•(  April.  livi'l,  -lit  \»Bg  rrlM.n  -.  m,mrraIC- 


Greenoik.     There  arc  e 
it  in  operation— three  ot 
Riven  up  working.     1'or  lliis     ' 
f  the  ['luce  is  tavunrabU 


■■  iij  n,..  »:..iiv«i  Mi'  J.u. 
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.,,..1  „  L.li'i...!.-.  ;  -.ml  V,-t,-.,H  y  .  V,...;A  v.n   .,  .^mrt.-r  :..  ;  Sirtlatu 
,..,l..,,l„-    .1,,,,.,    W.-H-    ,.,-i-.l    I.y  '....-f  «.v-i.tr»!.-.  !  1„„]|. 

".'"'rv1-';";'1';  .'.v'ti',,"  u!,',!!'."'  'i'.'..,1  m  ?.Mr^7I-«!"u"1 '  ,"i,1,|,r": 

"„;l'"?lTlf^^<i«l"Ji;'ni!n»""'l"r^^.\,.  Mrih.V.ir,^,/,,/';,,:      A  l  I  i .  1 .  J I  »- 
ll.Wtn!r."',J^l!rll!!m'l,r,iht,;.^m!'Vl^.'v'rin-"i  ^"'Jw  :  «"*"'  ,", 


1      I' II.V    «;„,,-    'Vl 

,,,,i!.,ii„|.  1,.-,,.  r,ir  li>r.-f  ■ 

,.„.!,.  ii, mln- .tu >»n  •....•< 

i"-»'"V    -'    -■""*     Ml  HI.' 

L"'",,;"""l|"'|',"  s"  1  ll"-|*,a 

I,.ll1-|.LL"1      (lill-k'      til.'      nlill. 

■  t.ill .  ^i.il  r,.ll,-.l  .,!,...:   ll, 

il  ill  ,.n»-.— ......  I..1I... .    -w 

m  [ik.-ii|'l«v:  «-W,i    -i 

!■■- £  rl i  i-l 


•'  Fl.-IT  Mill.  ].■!.. -i 


■  i'r.'ilMl 
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Tlir  Cfirrr-ninirlil  nf  tin*  linrn.  n|i  In  llii-yonr  ITfil. 
w;i«.  Iikt>  oilu-r  iHir^hii  uf  lumniv.  iminly  i»  tin' 
li.-imk  nf  Ibp  hunm  liiitiM-U' :  lull  ill  flint  Titir  Mr 
Juliii  Shaw  iM-ttiiwiil  ;i  Huirlif  mi  I  In-  ti-n'iii--:  ami 
Mill  U-uav*  •■!*  llir  low]  I,  Mii|Ki«.riiii'  (Ihih  l.i  rli  <t  ;i 
rrsular  ...,..•.■..  nu-v,  .mi-Miii..'  nl"  tun  lvii)..».-,  u  inn- 
vim-r,  i.ti.l  -ix  ■■..-.i,.-,..,*.,..  IJrciinwk.  tlim.  \.**a 
.K'liriv  t)»<  '.ii-iiii;  iif  (|H.  Smli*  Ihii-j.Ii  rrf.ir.il  bill, 
.■njiiyt-il  in  muih-  im-n-uri-  I  In-  |irivili-i;i-iil'fl>'i-|jnail4 
i.wri  riil.-r-.  ami  imuli  ,,f  tin-  ]  r..~[i.  ritv  r.f  I  lie  jiln-v 
mur  I,-  nvrilnil  i,.  ,..<•  BmitiiI!:  ciin- Willi  wIih-Ii 
ll-  iUiii;i-[r.i..j  lii.v  ,.vit  vauiidl  uvit  Mir  inlinM-  u( 
tlir  tiiiiiimuiiiv. 

lirwtin-t  i-  ;il  ywn\  ,l]via<>!  intn  five  mti-h> 
.•...In.  tJ.i>  «„..  I.h-  mi,),  tin-  ra-t,  tlH'  imwiIi.  am! 
-»i(Ii  |<.iri<-.i>.«.  nil  ,,f  viliicli  weir  nr it: ..tally  mii- 
lui-iTil  IIII.J.T  tin.  ],.nrj,]|  „f  hmrrliii..  Tin-  vh 
l-urr-h.  whirl,  mil  i>m;„»  il,,.  „..,„„.  „f  Ih,  „u  .art.),. 
I .  ihjhtIh-ihIv   .V   vrrfi-ni    |,-irl   i.f  tin-    tint- I 
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GREFF1ER — GREGORY. 


let  asunder,  supported  by  300 
id  pilasters;  while  a  spacious 
e  hospital  from  the  town,  divides 
each  other,  and  thus  also  divides 
irtheni  half  of  the  building  from 
southern.  In  the  middle  of  the 
itue  of  George  II.,  sculptured  by 
ling  80S  feet  along  the  trout,  the 
if  the  Thames  is  formed  into  a 
)le  night  of  steps  to  the  river  in 
pensioners  to  be  received  into  the 
d  and  maimed  seamen  of  the  navy, 
service,  if  wounded  in  battle,  and 
ners  who  have  served  two  years 
otal  expense  of  the  establishment 
let  annum ,  which  is  appropriated 
out  3000  seamen  on  the  premises, 
skin ers.      Connected    with    this 

naval  asylum,  designed  for  the 
ion  of  the  orphan  children  of  sea. 
rround  in  the  park,  1 60  feet  nbove 
nl  commanding  a  rich  and  varied 
r  royal  observatory,  celebrated  Iry 
iih  which  it  is  associated.  The 
re  handsome,  but  the  streets  are 
r.  Population  of  the  borough  in 
f  loos  to  the  passing  of  the  reform 

only  a  market-town,  but  it  was 
ugh,  and  now  sends  two  members 

he  merldi 

-merly,  in  the  United  1'rov  i  rices, 
f  state ;  in  France,  the  clerk  of  a 
ar  the  etymology  of  tire  word,  see 

ehrt,  count,   former   bishop  of 

iterary,  nnd  religions  career  was 
■e  of  liberty,  active  philanthropy, 
and  ardent  piety.      He  was  born 


was  excluded  from  a  seat  by  the  royalist  majority. 
After  litis  unme.rilid  indignity,  he  devoted  lumsrll  to 
his  literary  and  ucnevotrnt  labours.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  May.  IS31.      His  works  are  numerous. 

GREGORIAN  CALENDAR.    See  Otlmittr, 

GREGORY,  bishop  .if  Neocn-.surea.iii  which  place 
he  was  burn,  of  paiom  parents,  wns  called,  on  ac- 
count uf  the  many  m i  nicies  which  In-  is  said  to  have 
performed,  Ttu>«mttttrr?ni  (the  worker  of  miracles). 
He  was  distiniruisli.il  tin-  hi-  eloquence,  Bud  was  a 
pupil  of  Urigeti.  He  died  about  U70.  His  works 
were  published  {in  Greek  inn  I  Latin)  by  V  ostitis,  with 
scholia.  Moyence,  1604,  «o. 

GREGORY  OF  NAZ1ANZLN,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  Greek  church,  burn  about  3K8,  at  ArL 
anio,  near  Naiiontum,  in  Luppnducia,  was  at  first  pres- 
byter and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ntizuinsiini.  He  was 
Ihe  intimate  friend  of  llasil,  and  a  violent  enemy  of 
tile  Ariaus.  Aiming  hi-  pupil-  in  iliHjuence,  Jerome 
w.is  the  most  distinguished.     He  died  about  3iJ0,  and 

left  many  works,  of  which  a  e plcte  edition  (Greek 

and  Latin)  was  published  at  Paris,  IM»,  two  vols. 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS  (his  proper  name  wns 
George  I'tvmlinaiJ  was  lioni  in  Auvrrjrne  (53!l), 
made  bishop  of 'lours  in  573.  showed  great  firmness 
in  the  dreadful  linns  of  Lhilpcrie  and  Fredegondc 
,q.  v.),  and  died  Nov.  87,  593.  Resides  his  eight 
books  on  the  virtues  and  miracles  uf  Hie  saints,  he 
left  Uraturia  t'ec/c.  Frum-nrvm  l.ibri  X.,  wlricli  Ire 
brought  down  to  the  year  5t)l,  mid  wliich,  notwith- 
standing its  marvellous  tales  and  iis  want  of  method, 
has  mueli  interest,  as  being  the  only  historical  work 


runt,  be 


■ed  n 


olii, 


table 


.her  of  the  Semite,  and  filled 
miier  employments  in  (he  state.  Italy  was  then  sub- 
ject tn  ihr  emperors  of  the  East,  and  Justin  II.  ap- 
pointed him  In  the  important  pu-t  uf  prefect  or  gov- 
ernor uf  Koine  ;  which,  after  I, itviu^  held  it  fur  some 

li with  great  rc|.iniuiiiu,  l,e  re-igneit.     The  death 

ni"  lii-  fuller  put  liiin  in  pusses' inn  of  great  weiilth, 
which  he  expended  in  (lie  foundation  of  niona-teries 
Hid  chariiahle  institu lions.  Disgusted  v,-iili  the 
world,  he  look  the  monastic  vows  liiiusclf,  and  be- 
came ;i  member  of  one  of  his  own  establishments. 
I'ope  I'elagius  II.  sent  him  on  an  enihassy  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  made  him  papal  secretary  after  his 
return  to  Home.  On  the  death  of  pope  IVingitis,  in 
5tt(),  lie  was  chosen  his  successor.  He  displayed 
preat  teal  for  the  eonvcr-ion  of  heretics,  the  ndvancc- 
ineul  of  luonachi.-ni.  ami  the  rigid  enfurccmclit  o!  ce- 
libacy anions  the  clergy,  lii-  contest  (or  ecclcsiasti- 
<-..:  -n  ;:«;:■.;,  :v  with  John,  patriarch  of  <  'onslaiitinnple, 
licil  [lie  fi.iaiiliiiion  of  [lie  -chi-m  between  the  Greek 
[iml  I. :ilin  churches,  which  liii-  subsisted  to  the  pre- 

i  lulitii-.  .;>ee  slitsimtiii,  St )  lie  died  in  March, 
i j  1.  'I  he  ii  or).-  li -ri-i bed  io  this  pope  are  very  nn- 
lui  runs,  ami  have  been  frequently  published.  The 
:..■!-:  iiiu.plete  edition  is  I  lull  of  the  lletit'iliclincs  of 
-;  M.iiu-  (Paris,  I  Too,  four  vols,  folio),  under  Ihe 
-  ipeiine.  deuce  of  lather  Denis  de  St  Martha,  who, 
ni  1 1  ill  7.  published  n  life  uf  St  Gregory  the  Great. 
I  li-  genuine  writ  in  •-'■  ron-i-t  of  a  treatise  on  the  Pas- 
loral  Duly,  Letters,  Scripture  Commentaries,  &c. 

GREGORY  of  NYSSA  :  born  at  Nyssa,  in  Cnn- 
;■;:  ;.or;i.].:.':ii.:er  brother  of  H,i-il  the  Great,  celcbrat- 


rity  of  princes  over  the  clergy  of  their  dominions.  '  ilcring  them  ca|ablc  of  advfe 
In  1071,  In*  issued  his  cdiris  a^ain^t  simony  and  flic  j  civilisation,  which  was  in  grauw* 
marriage  of  priests,  and.  in  1075.  an  edict  forbidding  I  lowwl  mi  in  lKirbari>ui.     'I"he  pap_ 
tlir  clergy,  wider  penalty  of  foifeitiiu;  their  offices,    rendered  indei»cudcut  of  the  impr 
from  recciviiifr  the  investiture  of  any  ecclesiastical    the  great  bulwark  of  onicr  aaid 
dignity  from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  and.  at  the  Mime    the  Mriui-civiliied  people  of  Eumu. 
time,  forbidding  the  laity,  under  penalty  of  excom- '  ness  ond  boldness  of  mind,  he        « 
lnunicaiioii,  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  the  in  vest  i- ,  Napoleon.     His  system  undoiiw. 
tare  of  the  clergy.    The  emperor  Henry  IV.  refused  :  abl**,  like  all  other  systems  to 
to  oliey  this  decree,  and  (ircjjory  took  advantage  of    advanced  ape ;  and  tile  good  of  ■•_& 
the  discontent  excited  by  the  despotic  ch:inicicr  and    ;:resi  of  time,  requimi  thai  the 
youthful  levity  of  the  cm]>eroh  anmii^  the  |>eople  '  should  become  again    inde] 
and    princes    of   (ienuauy,   to    advance    his    own  :  see. 

{niriKi«es.     In    10?;j,  he  deposed   several    (it  nnan  '      liKl'tiOUY.   patriarch    of   the 
lishops    who    had    bought    their    oli-i  is    of    the    church,  a  \ictim  of  the  fanatical  poL 
emperor,  anil  excommunicated  five   imperial  coin:-    was  bom  in  1 73*),  ami  educated  ax  Di 
sellors,  who  were  coiicenii'd  in  this  transaction  ;  and    in  Arcadia  in  tlie  Mom.  He  itadWd 
when  the  emperor  periled  in  retaining  the  conn-    arteries,  finally  on  mount  Athoa  vq.  r. 
scllors.and  Mip[M>rliii£  the  bishops,  the  |>ope.  in  H»7o\    mil,  was  made  archbishop  at  Satyro 
issued  a  new  decree,  summoning  the  emperor  lx  fore  <  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  When  |j 
a  council  at  Koine,  to  defend  himself  against  the  '  pie«l  Kgypt,  in  17U8,  the  Greek*  w 
charges  brought  aLiiiust  him.     Henry  IV.  then  cans-  '  treating  secretly  with  then,  and  the  I 
ed  a  sentence  of  de|>osiiion  to  be  passed  against  the    the  head  of  tlie  patriarch,  who.  in  I 
\*i\n;  by  a  council  assembled  at  Worms.     The  pn|n\    tural  letters,  dissuaded  the  tir 
in  return,  excommunicated  the  eni]>eror,  and  released    anus  fur  the  French.    Seliai  L...  . 
all  his  subjects  and  vassals  from  their  oath  of  alle-    (iregury  to  be  innocent,  bat ' 
giauce.     The  einiicror  sixmi  found  all  I'pper  (icr-  '  ily  to  mount  AUmm.     He 
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h»  income  lor  lieutivrilerit  objects,  liestowing  charity 
iTi  the  poor,  without  regard  to  the  religion  which 
tnry  professed,  promoting  Irhfffrl.  the  art  of  printing 
u  Constantino  >p  1 1  .  iiiiil  i  In  publication  of  useful  boots. 
to  particular,  lie  promoted  Hie  establishment  of 
■shoals  of  mutual  instruction  in  Scio,  Palmus,  at 
Smyrna.  Atbon,  Spami  (Misitrn),  and  in  Candia. 
uid  pastoral  letters  manifest  his  piety, 


t,  am!  knuwled-zc  of  miiukiud.  lie  translat- 
ed the  epistles  of  tlie  apostle  Paul  into  modern  Greek 
with  a  commentary.  He  constantly  exhorted  hi? 
brethren  to  obedience  and  patient  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  But,  in  1821,  when  tlie  Greek  Insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the  Moren,  hi*  native  country, 
be  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Porte,  and 
midline:  but  tlie  hope  of  preventing  tlie  massacre  of 
all  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople,  which  had  already 
been  determined  upon,  could  induce  him  to  excom- 
municate (£lst  March,  1821)  Ypsilanti,  Sum,  ond 
all  the  insurgents  as  the  divan  demanded,  with 
threats.  At  the  same  lime,  lie  issued  a  pastoral  let- 
ter to  the  clergy,  declaring  submission  to  the  Porte 
to  be  tlie  duty  of  the  faithful.  After  the  execution 
of  the  prince  Morousi,  the  graml-viiier  confided  to 
Gregory  tlie  custody  of  the  family  of  this  prince. 
Without  his  knowledge,  but  perhaps  by  the  assistance 
of  a  wiest  in  the  pit rinrrfi.il  place,  the  family  es- 
caped on  board  a  vessel,  winch,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Rtuian  ambassador,  took  them  to  Odessa,  The  old 
man  did  not  doubt  tluit  (his  would  decldo  his  fate. 
He  immediately  went  to  the  grand- vixier,  the  furious 
itenderli  Alt  Pacha,  to  inform  Urn  of  tlie  event  The 
finer  bud  all  the  tilmne  on  him  ;  but  he  was  neither 
imprisoned  nor  subjected  to  trial.  The  grand-viiier 
had  determined  to  intimidate  tlie  Greeks  by  an  act 
of  violence  yet  unprecedented  in  Turkish  history. 
They  had  already  been  exposed,  iiir  several  weeks, 
to  the  fanatical  rabble  of  Constantinople,  which  pre- 
vented the  greater  part  of  them  from  attending 
church  on  the  first  day  of  the  faster  festival  (April 
f8).  The  patriarch  read  lln-  high  mass  surrounded 
by  his  bishops,  with  tlie  usual  ceremonies  ;  but,  as  he 
left  tile  church,  the  janizaries  surrounded  him,  and 
sraed  the  bishops.  A  natural  respect  prevented  them 
from  laying  hands  on  the  venerable  old  man ;  but 
their  cuiiiuiaihhT.  Iiaiiiu;  reminded  iheni  of  the  order 
of  the  Brand- v iii er.  iliey  seized  1 1 ir>  patriarch,  in  bis 
robes  of  office,  and  limmed  him  before  the  principal 
gale  of  tile  church.  Three  lii-hops  anil  eight  priests 
of  the  patriarchate,  shared  the  same  fine  ;  they  were 
all  hanged  before  the  gates  of  tin-  churches  or  the 
palace,  in  their  canonical  robes.  The  body  was  not 
rut  down  till  the  2 1th.  when  it  was  given  up  to  the 
lowest,  of  the  .lews,  who  dragged  it  through  the 
arrets,  and  threw  it  into  the  sru  ;  but,  being  pre- 
vailed upon  by  a  sum  of  money,  they  did  not  sink  it, 
to  that  some  Greek  sailors  recovered  it  during  the 
night,  and  carried  it  to  Odessa.  Here,  with  the 
pennhskin  of  the  emperor.  Ihe  martyrdom  of  the 
patriarch  was  celetiruicd  by  (ho  Russian  archimand- 
rite, Theophi  I  us,  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  This 
art  of  barbarity  towards  an  old  man  of  eighty  years, 
wis  followed  by  the  destruction  of  many  churches, 
an]  the  most  lavage  treatment  of  the  Greeks  in 
Constantinople  ;  but  in-lead  of  exciting  fear,  it  had 
the  opposite  efTect.  The  enthu-iasm  or  the  Greeks 
far  their  religion  and  freedom  «;i-  increased,  the  war 
*u  carried  on  with  m,,ie  iiiiim- isity,  and  reconcilia- 
tion became  more  difficult,  mid,  after  some  additional 
atrocities,  impossible.     See   6'mce,   Revolution   of 

GREGORY,  ,1 diss,  a  mathematician  and  philnsn- 
Po#r.  the  inventor  of  the  relleeihig  telescope,  was 
win  at  Aljerdeen  in  Iri.M.  and  received  his  ciluca- 
*>uo  at  the  Marischal  college,  In  1003,  he  published 


of  per  feci  nig  the  mecliaiiicnl  i 
"      Dlsi 

suspended  his  dei 


if  tlie  ii. 
lisappoiutcd  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
speculum  ground  and  polished  of  a  proper  figure, 
design,  andsetotfonatourlo  Italy. 
'.  Padua,  where  h"  published, 
the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle 
and  Hyperbola  (reprinted  at  Venice,  in  1068.  with 
additions].  On  his  return  to  England,  be  in 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  whose  T 
enriched  by  some  valuable  papers.  I  le  was  chosen 
professor  of  mathematics  in  (be  I'uiversity  of  St 
Andrew's,  and,  in  1671,  was  invited  to  All  the  mathe- 
matical cluiir  at  Kdiiibursrli,  whither  he  removed; 
but,  In  October.  1075,  while  po iu ling  out  to  his  pupils 
tlie  satellites  of  Jupiter,  lie  mis  struck  with  a  total 
blindness,  and  died  a  fi-v.  days  after,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  bis  age. 

GREGORY,  David;  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  tlie  heir  of  his  splendid  talents,  nod  emulator  of 
his  fame.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  where,  in  108-1,  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  ;  and  the  same  year  lie  pub- 
lished amathemiitiial  (realise  (rom  bis  uncle's  papers, 
with  important  additions  of  his  own.  His  lectures 
first  introduced  into  (lie  schools  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy. In  1601,  be  was  chosen  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford,  though  he  had  the  celebrated 
Halle?  for  his  competitor— a  circumstance  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  u  friendly  intiiiiiicy  between  these 
mathematicians.  In  1095.  he  published  at  Oxford, 
Catoptrica  ct  Diimlrii-n  S/f/i--r:.;.r  l.'/nucnta  (8vo.), 
iu  which  he  consider-  those  brunches  of  optics  (hieflj 
as  respects  the  con  struct  ion  of  telescopes,  particularly 
those  of  his  uncle  and  sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  1697, 
he  gave  the  first  demonstration  of  (he  properties  of 
the  Catenarian  Curve;  and.  iu  1702  appeared  his 
most  celebrated  production.  AttrwinmitK  Phyiicatet 
Gtomrtrinr  Elements  (folio).  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  explain  Newton's  ^iiuuelry  of  centripetal 
forces,  as  far  as  his  discoveries  are  founded  ou  it; 
and  to  exhibit  in  a  more  familiar  form  the  astronomi- 
cal part  of  the  Priiiripia.  In  1 703,  be  published  an 
edition  of  the  books  of  Euclid,  in  Greek  ami  Latin  ; 
and  he  afterwards  engaged  with  doctor  Halley  in 
editing  lite  Conies  of  Apolloiuus.     He  died  Oct.  10, 
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GHEIFSWALTIF. ;  a  town  in  Hither  Pomemnia, 
belonging,  since  the  war  of  1815,  to  Prussia.  I.at. 
54"  -T  35'  N.  ;  Ion.  13"  33'  23"  E.  Population  in 
ISitf,  8080.  From  10-18  to  16116,  it  belonged  to 
Sweden,  except  that  from  1713  to  1721  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  Denmark.  In  1455,  IVmlis- 
Inus  IX.,  duke  of  Pomernnia,  founded  tile  uni- 
versity here.  It  does  not  flourish  like  tlie  other 
Prussian  universities,  and  contains  only  130  stu- 
dents ;  for  the  govern  me  lit  doe-  nut  see  fit  to  support 
it  as  they  do  the  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  wish  to  break  up  so  ancient  air  establishment.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  German  universities  which  have  a 
right  to  assist  in  choosing  the  professors.  The 
university  of  Greifswuldo  nominates  new  pro- 
fessors, and  the  king  appoints.  The  town  is  well 
built. 

GRENADA.     See  Granada, 

GRENADA,  new;  formerly  a  viceroyolty  of 
Snath  America,  called  llu  Acre  KlHgdtm  of  Grenada, 
now  forming  the  greater  part  ol  ihe  republic  of  Co- 
lombia; bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  Gua- 
limBla.  E.  by  Venezuela  and  Guiana,  S.  bytlieAma- 
Kin  anil  Peru,  and  V .  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  Lai.  6° 
S.  to  18°  N.  ;  1800  miles  in  length,  and  276  in  mean 
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breadth.  'II"-  ('..1111I17. 1..R. -U.it  « ill.  *  cn-iHila.  was 
funiiiTj}  KIII.-.1  T.rm  F-rma.  It  was  hi-Mt-r-ly  ili- 
viuYd  into  Hire*  iiii.iiriHi^,  l-amm-a,  Santa  Ki-,  and 
guiKi,  Hint  snlnlivhW  into  twi-nLy  futir  pniviii(--s ; 
I mt  n  new  division  Ivu  lieen  made  since  New  (irenwui 
and  VemiueU  have.  Ihth  uuiled.  ami  livuntl  into  11 
republic.  There  nre  uiiiviT-iiii-s  ill  fNiiitu  re  lie 
ii<>i:u(i>,  (^iiiln.  iiinl  l'ii|'njnii.  Tilt-  jiriiu'ifi  ' 
art-  the  Magdalen*,  fum-n.  Apnre.  Mela.  1*1 
and  Ciiniieta.  New  tirrnudti  hUiuihIs  in  lw  win 
-MlUinu*  iHuuntuin  scciht>\  The  cn-nt  rluiin  of  the 
Ande*  tfarrnvi  thin  i-mintry  from  mirth  U>  south, 
ntMl  within  the  nntllraflp  of  Ijiritu  ■«•  found  ilic  Infty 
siuumitii  of  Climilnifiuii.  ['iuchim-ii.  I'ntopuxi,  fcr. 
The  mnuulams  of  (his  i-nnulry  are  I'MrenwIj  rich  in 
f-uhl  ami  silver,  ami  have  nl-i' mine-- of  plaliiia.  mp- 
per,  Lead,  jiud  emeralds.  Tin-  mini-  hI'jjiiIiIiifhIijIht 
produced  annually  is  staled  at  .t'liU),'"")  stcrliuic 
There  ore  two  mint*,  nt  Sunt*  rV  11ml  I'opayeii. 
For   further   iiifuruiatiuu,   see   Inhanhia,  and   '7'iw'. 


;t  OOU1D  OTUie-Smilllllc?<soi  lis  wuuieirr.  iiii-wwumi 
Hrwiaiks,orthuM- thrown  by  the  Hiiml,  are  callrdAunJ 
frrnaiUt ;  Utey  are  I'mni  KJ  In  3.J  inches  in  diameter. 
Tile  fn»c  is  calculated  l»  bum  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen seconds,  so  tlwt  time  is  allowed  fur  throwiii« 
llii'm.  Tbf  slinrt  ilislamv  tn  which  they  can  be 
tliruwn,  and  the  ilangcr  1  if  Bfcii It-n Is.  luivi-  occasioned 
tliem  to  lie  diinsiil.  The -mull  ltcu;1iIis  lire  now  only 
employed  fur  wluit  hit;  called,  in  r'nik-li,  prntmwt, 
several  of  Ihem  beine,  fastened  lu  a  Imiinl,  mid  tliruwn 
from  mnrtiirs.  The  jrrriHuIri  in  sencral  mc  ~ 
thrown  from  IWvi'itTs.  mill  are  of  vi-ry  dilli-reut  si; 


Intenl,  but  iibjcclimisj  exist*  lu  tlie  use  of  liowjtirrs 
■if  urjw  ealilirr,  the  Americans  iutnuluced  the  DM' 
of  oval  piYimili-i  in  IHia,  which  may  be  Tirol  from 

IS  mill  XI  j nlei*.     Ttie  HriliJi  imitated  tlits,  nml 

iiutilr  ilir  eft-mull's  wiiii  u  s|iirnl  itin'ml  1  -' 
liice.  Uiat  tlir  o[>|>nsiliiHi  of  tin*  uir  tuifHit 
n  rotatory  million,  ami  thus  innri'  I'rrUiiiil, 
tion.  i;reniiili-- ;iii>  ul'tni  llimun  fnini  iiiiiihiiii.  Dur- 
ing the  neftR  of  lilbraltnr,  liny  urn<  tliruwn  WMXl 
yanlo  upon  the  Sumisli  works. 

GHKXADIICII;  .•rifiiiiiiily  11  M.l.iiiT  .k-iiiml  tn 
throw  the  liiiml  jjri'ikinli'S.  (>i  1'  tirruirli:)  SuIiIh-ri 
of  Ions  MTvicp  bihI  ta'klinwltilei'il  Iwriviry  wrm 
wlertcil  fur  tliis  scnkT.  vi  tliat  liiry  soon  fnnm-il  11 
kiml  of  'li!,:  Thi-y  wm>  till'  first  in  tlir  Dwinllri 
When  luniil  Rrriuiilr-  wpnt  nut  of  nsr,  Ilic  ituuc 
H-madirr  WUi  |ti-VTV«l,  nini  llip  tndiji-  so  uiilisl 
i:rniT«lly  furau-il  nbp  hatlalkm  of  a  rcgiim-iit,  iln- 
tiiifjnishL-d  by  tin*  bright  erf  tlir  men  ninl  a  i«rticuliir 
limn,  ok,  for  iiuUimi-,  tin-  hit-li  U-;ir-skin  nip.  This 
i-untiniH-s  In  lm  tlu>  rose  in  mu-t  nrniii-s.  In  tin- 
Itiis.uin  and  l'nissimi  nnnii-i.  (In-  gmiuilien  fnnn 
whole  rpjjimruls  hdniifrins  to  ntrpi  d'armri-  of  I  hi 
muirj.*.  H'ithtlie  HritidiniHl  I'rrodi, Lbenritadirr 
nira|«iny  is  tin-  first  of  rarll  laltnliun.  The  ilrnf-i.ins 
iimiKig  the  Krent-h  also  Lul  c"'"^'" '  compani**, 
wlni-li  were  nflrrwanLi  unitnl  under  Hie  name  ofgre- 
mull,  ri  h  rirml.  11  kiml  of  (-rivalry  between  cuimsjierri 
mill  ilnif;iH>iii,  mill  ln-luii);iii|i  to  the  j-nanls  ;  nml  tile 
ilruuimiM  acuin  hud  ruM/mitum  filitrt. 

till  KM  HII.K  ;  mi  ol.l  my,  sitimUil  in  tlie  fnnti.T 
|iriiviiii'i<i>f  Ihuiphiny,  ninrrwiilal  nf  lht>  ib-jvitmnil 
■•I  Iln-  Li're,    11:1  lenuims  -^.  K.  fn.m  Paris;   InL  X. 

I;.*  ii'  if .  h.iig.  k.  i-  *rs:'j  witii  m.ita  m- 

liiilnliiiits.  li  is  tin-  sis*  of  I  hi-  siinrattnn  lii>lHi(i  of 
I  | "lis.  the  si-ut  i.f  srvrrul  Iritiiinnlx.  atnl  tfie  hfiid- 
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.  who  had  been  so  successful  in  delineating 
Bat  the  expectation  which  had  been  formed 
I  earlier  worts,  was  fer  than  being  answered 


of  Slum),  and  in  which  he  painted  the 
capital.  His  picture*  were  distorted  and 
rued.  He  died  soon  aitcr,  in  1777,  without 
any  children.  His  agreeable  manners,  and 
rrity  of  character,  gained  him  distinguished 
Louis  XVI.  granted  him,  In  177a,  letters 
lily.  His  1'er-f'erl  is  distinguished  for  wit, 
r,  and  interest,  and  its  value  appears  the  more 
able  Irnm  the  poverty  of  the  subject,  Cresset 
•ten  much  that  is  good,  and  some  thing? 


BSQN; 


;  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Vosges, 
ethigh. 

TNA  GREEN,  or  GRAITNEY  ;  a  village 
■Sab.  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfries-shire,  on  theSol- 
Ih,  eight  miles  north  of  Carlisle.  It  is  the 
ige  in  Scotland  from  England,  and  has  for 
tan  seventy  years  been  famous  as  the  place  of 
tion  of  the  marriages  of  fugitive  lovers  from 
d.  According  to  Die  Scottish  law,  it  is  only 
ry  for  a  couple  to  declare,  before  a  justice  of 

that  they  are  unmarried,  and  wish  to  be 
I,  in  order  to  conclude  a  lawful  marriage.  It 
n  calculated  that  about  300  marriages  take 
nnoally  here  and  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
ield.  The  fees  vary  from  one  to  forty  guineas, 
kimith  wag  a  long  lime  the  justice  of  peace. 
TRY,  Annas:  Ebnbst  Modssth,  a  French 
«r  of  music,  was  bom  at  Liege,  1741,  and 

as  early  as  liis  fourth  year  his  sensibility  to 
I  rhythm.  At  this  age,  being  left  one  day 
be  noise  of  water  boiling  in  an  iron  pot  excited 
ntion  ;  lie  begun  to  dance  to  the  sound,  which 
led  that  of  a  drum.  He  then  wished  to  dis- 
be  origin  of  this  bubbling  in  the  vessel,  and 
ftnrned  it  into  a  hot  coal  fire.     The  explosion 

quick,  that,  rendered  senseless  liy  the  steam 
oke,  he  fell  to  the  ground  much  burnt.  This 
it  brought  on  a  long  illness,  and  weakened  his 
ir   life.      In  l7o'J,  G retry  went  to  Rome  to 

himself  in  music.  Having,  while  at  Komi 
ed  some  Italian  seems  ami  symphonies,  I 
gaged  by  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  Albert 
o  music  two  mtvrmezzi.  His  first  effort  mt 
Teat  success.  The  praise  which  lie  obtained 
iccini  was  the  most  flattering  to  him.  Being 
ceived  anil  esteemed  in  tile  capital  of  Italy, 

pursued  his  studies  there,  until  he  became  de- 
jf  making  himself  known  at  Paris.  Hi 
j  France,  he  stopped  at  Geneva,  and  s 
the  opera  Isabella  and1  Gertrude,  which 
t  out  at  I'uris.  The  success  of  this  production 
ined  him  to  go  to  1'aris,  to  find  a  theatre  and 
ners  worthy  nf  him.  Here  he  was  obliged, 
i  years,  to  struggle  against  numerous  itithcul- 
Jiire  he  obtained  from  Marniuniel,  the  Huron, 
•X  and  music  of  which  were  both  written  in  six 
The  piece  to-  perfoRBerjifl  LTa9,«ftbcom- 


with  applause.  G retry,  like  I'ergolesi,  took 
latkm  as  the  guide  of  musical  expression.  Me 
ferior  to  Cluck  in  depth,  and  he  coiihi  litter 
■i  thefulne--  of  Mtuart.      In  17'Jti,  he  pilk 


ished  his  ilawrire*  nn  Euait  iw  to  Mwfc**,  The 
first  volume  contains  un  account  of  the  musical  career 
of  tlie  author.  He  wrote  La  lerili  and  tirfiixiunt 
Solitaire.  Ha  died  in  1813,  at  Ennenonville, 
in  I  in  u --can's  hermitage. 

GREVILLE,  Fi'i.x  ■lord  Brnoke);  hu  aeromplished 
courtier  and  ingenious  writer,  and  a  great  encourager 
of  learning  and  learned  men.  He  was  bom  in  1514, 
-"  Beaudiamp  court  ,  Vi  urn  it  k-1  lire,  the  family  seat, 
•n  in  the  possession  ol"  his  father,  -ir  Folk  Greville. 


tour  of  Europe,  presented  himself  at  court,  where  he 
soon  nee  high  in  tlie  favour  of  Eliiabeth.  James 
also  ilistingiiished  him  liy  his  favour  ;  but  the  jenlouiy 
of  Cecil  induced  Greville  to  retire  from  public  life, 
till  the  death  of  that  statesman  restored  him  to  the 
court.  He  now  rose  rapidly,  filling  in  succession  the 
posts  of  under  IreuMirer  and  chancellor  of  tlie  exche- 

!uer,nncl,  in  ItiBO.ubtainedabarony.  Under  Charles 
.,  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  ruya)  countenance  till 
tlie  30th  of  September.  loXS,  when,  conversing  with 
an  old  servant  of  (lie  family,  respecting  certain  dis. 
positions  in  his  will,  ihe  filler,  ii.msidcring  his  legacy 
disproportioaed  to  his  services,  replied  to  him  with 
great  insolence,  and,  on  receiving  a  reprimand, 
stabbed  him  in  the  Iwrk.  ami  h  expired  immediately; 
tlie  assassin  instantly  committed  suicide  with  the 
same  weapon.  Lout  Brooke  was  tlie  founder  of  on 
historical  lecture  at  Cambridge,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  -Spenser,  Jonson, 
Sliakspeare.  and  most  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age. 
The  bent  of  his  own  genius  evidently  led  him  to  the 
study  of  poetry  and  history.  An  octavo  volume  of 
his  miscellaneous  writings  was  printed  in  1G70,  and 
there  is  also  extant  u  life  of  his  friend  Sidney,  by  his 
'y  of  Cecil,  who  denied  him  access  to 


history  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 

GREY,  latiy  Jans;  a  jonng  and  mromplHJitd 
female  of  royal  de-cent,  whnse  disastrous  fate,  as  the 
victim  nf  an  unprincipled  relative's  ambitious  pro- 
jects, has  created  nu  t-xtrrmrdiunry  interest  ill  her 
favour.  She  was  the  daughter  of  I  leury  Grey,  mur- 
uuis  of  Dorset,  iifu-rwurds  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  the 
lady  Frances,  ilnuntitcr  ol  I  liiirles  llrandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  Mary,  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII.. 
in  whose  reign  lady  .lane  was  hum.  according  to  the 
common  account,  in  l;::(7.  -She  displayed  much  pre- 
cocity of  talent ;  arid  to  the  usual  accomplishments 
of  females,  sheaddi  d  iui  ocqnainfimce  with  the  learned 
languages,  as  well  as  French  and  Italian.  Roger 
Aschum  has  related.  Ihnl,  mi  making  a  visit  in  Brad- 
gate  hall,  he  found  liidv  Jane,  then  n  girl  of  fourteen, 
engaged  in  peru-im:  t'lalo's  llial.nrne  on  the  Immor- 
tality ol"  tlie  Soul,  in  the  oriLimil  Greek,  while  tlie 
rest  of  tlie  family  were  liiiiiiiag  in  the  park.  She 
owed  her  early  piuiV  ii  ncy  in  literature,  in  same  men- 
sure,  to  her  learned  tutor,  Ay  Inter,  al'iei-wards  bishop 
of  London  ;  and  Ipjiu  him  lie  imbibed  an  attach- 
ment to  Protestantism,  The  Oriental  as  well  as  the 
cin--i(-;il  hiu!_'ini[!e-  are  said  In  have  Iwcu  familiar  tn 
her,  and  she  is  repiv-,'iiied  a-  h:n  in;:  hern  iilitigetlicr 
a  joum;  person  nf  uncommon  genius  and  acquire- 
ments.     But  the  tatter  are  less  singular  than  might 

be  sapposed  by  ifa>><-  who  .1 t  Lake  into  account 

tlie  genera)  taste  |i.>r  the  cultivation  of  Greek  ant! 
Roman  lore,  which  prevailed  among  both  sexes  for 
some  time  after  the  r.viinl  of  literature  in  Europe'. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  "a-  u  woman  of  talents,  but  not  a 
prodigy  ;  and  Mr-  llnper,  tlie  interesting  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  lady  Burleigh  and  her 
learned  sisters,  may  be  adduced  as  rivals  in  erudition 
of  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  literary  acewi. 
t>  n  * 
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plishnieuts  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  Jmwever,  do  less     is  equal  tu  that  t 

tinttiiur  lu  her  memory  thin  tlie  spirit  with  which  shr     fniu mmiusti 

bora  Jib  iiiiiiiliilaunii  nf  her  prospects  of  sovereignty,  sen  thai  attribute 
and  dii'  disgrace  ami  ruiiiuf the  dearest  ohjert  uf  her  |  during  the  first  - 
affections.  '  ThrudeofherelevatHOTamlrattstnnihe.'  urn-tuiili,  awkwa 
lias  Ih-fii  often  re  [ami.  and  has  famished  a  subject  prriml  they  hegi 
liir  dramatic  cuimosjtkui.  The  must  nuitiTiiil  rir-  They  reach  llit-ii 
riinikUUH'm  are  tier  marriage  with  lord  Huilford  \  tlngiirduiur.  UBhi 
Dudley,  fourth  son  of  tile  duke  of  Northumberland,  '  ill  n  fine,  soft,  f 

in  Miiy  1548  ;  which,  though  it  originntrd  in  tlie    

umbitiuus  projects  of  her  father-in-law,  ww  a  union 
of  nfl'ectiofl.  The  Juke's  plnn  was,  tu  reign  in  tlie 
name  of  his  near  relation,  in  whose  f.ivour  he  ]<er- 
suudod  king  Edward  VI..  on  his  ilrnlli.bnl.  to  settle 
tin-  succession  tn  the  crown.  ( In  tile  decease  of  the 
kins,  lady  June  lind  the  good  sense  tn  refuse  the 
prullbred  diadem  ;  but.  mifiirtiinately ,  she  afterwards 
consented  to  ai'ccpt  it,  Wing  influenced  hy  the  impor- 
tunities of  tier  husband.  Ilrr  pageant  reiini  luid 
lasted  but  nine  days,  when  Mary,  the  InLe  king's  cliler  !  greyhound  sliuu! 
sister,  vat  acknowledged  queen;  and  .lune  cxrlianged 
a  throne  for  a  prison.  She  awl  Iter  liusliarid  were 
arraigned,  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  tu 
death  ;  but  their  doom  was  suspended,  and  llley  might, 
perimps,  llnve  been  allowed  to  expiate  their  impru- 
dence by  a  temporary  confinement,  but  fur  tlie  ill- 

adviseil  instirrcrtiu der  sir 'II  n  hum  Wyiit,  in  which 

the  dnke  uf  Suflidk,  lady  Jane's  fiither,  was  wink 
enough  tu  imrticipate.  The  suppression  of  this  re- 
Iwlliun  whs  followed  by  the  execution  of  Imly  .fane 
I  '•  rcy  mul  lier  husband.  Mary  snspeiulitl  the  execu- 
tion uf  her  cousin  Ihree  nap,  to  nfliird  lime  for  her 
conversion  to  the  l.'utliulic  faith ;  but  the  queen's 
charitable  purpose  was  defeated  by  tile  constancy  of 
Imly  Jane,  who  defended  her  ufiliUunj  against  the 
arguments  uf  tlie  KunhJi  rlh  lues  scut  to  reason  r'-'' 
her,  and  prernretl  herself  with  firmness  for  her 
prune]  ting  liiLe.  She  was  livbeailed  on  Towerdiifl, 
February  I*.  loo4.  her  husband  baling  previously 
sullered  the  same  ila y.  A  bouk,  entitled  Tlie  precioui 
Remain*  of  Lady  Jane  (Irey  (-llu),  was  published 
directly  after  her  execution  ;  nnd  letters  and  other 
pieces  ascribed  to  her  niay  lie  found  in  Pox's  Martyr- 
ology. 
OltKY,  Tiiomis.  See 
(iRKYIIUl'M)  ;«!«« 
variety  of  the  canine  race  is  distinguished  hy  a  greater 
length  of  mimic  than  any  other  dog,  a  very  low  fun1. 
head.  occasioned  by  ttip  want  of  frontal  sinuses,  short 
lips,thiiiaiHiloiiglcirs,smiillmiis.les.conti«rtedlielly. 
mid  semipendeiil  ears.  There  are  several  sub-varie. 
ties  uVscrlheil  by  naturalists,  as  the  Irish  grey  hi  mini, 
the  Scottish.  IhelUi-siun.  the  Italian,  and  the  Turkish, 
all  which,  lliougli  dilfering  in  site  and  intelligence, 
possess  tlie  general  characteristics  of  the  variety. 
The  common  greyhound  is  uf  a  lienutiful  and  delicate 
formation ,  and  is  universally  known  as  tile  fleetest  of 
this  nice  uf  animals.  We  have  no  informal! 
them 


across  tlie  slum 
neither  too  long 
flank,  a  great  <l 
Die  hi  ml  legs,  a 
uniform  del  is,  fi 
hinder.  Accort 
lu  a  work  priuti 


Greyhounds  hri 

chiefly  unihlr, 
S|>eeil  ami  Imtti 

scdrd,  anil  the 

feil  with  coarse  ■ 

to  cutaneous  en 

fiKKYWAt'l 

originally  uppli 
cum  posed  ruck 
portions  or  fre 
slate  nnd  flint] 
(late, — the  im 
few  inches  in 
so  minute  as  t 

oilier  countries 
as  tu  embrace  i 
iiipclianical  stn: 
lion,  however  > 
their  nature  or 
iiiiiurcof  llieri 

sandslonr  ami 
extrusion  wa<. 


from  cualesrim 
uf  his  ilefliiitiun 
among  the  var 
lonml  cuiivenii 
nanteo.  Thus 
ingmlieiils  an 
they  are  uf  mi. 


{•eiiatinii  of  gnirlu-KAil  being  very  applicable  to 
due  which  hunts  by  sight  and  m*  by  smell.  I 
dfrivaiion  is  evidently  from  braiM.  (im-ian.  11 
greyhound  hoi  been  for  many  centuries  in  the  highest 

estiinati and  in  ancient  times  was  considered  as  a    or  Ave  inches  ii 

most  valuable  present.  The  ardour  and  velocity  of 
the  greyhound  in  pursuit  or  its  game,  have  always  and  huchhis  ai 
lieen  a  mutter  of  admirnlkin  to  sportsmen,  ami  of  laaditwir  whei 
various  opiiiious  us  to  tlieiiirtVn  nre  of  speed  between  \  The  fiagmrnLs 
a  well -bred  greyhound  nnd  a  roi-e-horse.  It  has,  by  I  matiun.  are  i-v 
the  best  .judge*,  been  tlumtrht,  that  upon  a  flat,  the  !  that  liave  bet 
horse  would  be  superior  to  tlie  dng  ;  hul  tint  in  a  ;  eatastrnplie,  ai 
hilly  country,  the  latter  would  linve  the  advantage.  ;  period  when  t 
The  natural  simplicity  ami  peurealile  deuieanour  uf  place  next  tn  I 
the  greyhound  Ins  sometimes  induced  a  doubt,  whe-  <  nating  series  w 
tlier  list*  instinctive  sagacity  uf  this  particular  variety    that  class  uf  n 
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a  ill  which  and  the  greywacke  a  rvinsid. 
t  must  have  elapsed,  as  die  fragments  (if 
lariably  consist  of  lower  rocks,  ami  never 
r  strata,  Grejwncke  hill  very  rarely 
ramie  remains  ;  but  the  limestones  and 
which  it  alternates,  present  them  in  con- 
aiility,  and  such  ax  belong  to  genera 
Bivelj  unknown  at  present,  and  which 

in  the  upper  strata.  Though  the  gold 
and  Siberia  is  found  in  this  rock,  still  it 
ikl  to  be  prolific  in  metal?  or  other  useful 
iVhtai  fine  grained,  it  forms  u  valuable 
ic.  It  is  the  material  of  which  the  fbrti- 
ioebec  in  Lower  Canada  are  chiefly  con- 
ireyWHCke  is  very  extensively  distributed 
It  forms  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
if  Bratil,  niid   abounds  throughout  the 

A  Ueghanies, 

\CH,  John  James,  first  professor  of 
Jena,  acquired  a  permanent  reputation 
al  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by 
«  of  several  thousand  youth.     Bom  at 

1 1  esse- Darmstadt,  in  1745,  he  removed, 
1,  lo  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  his 
»cherand  Co  notorial  counsellor,  died  in 
received  his  flint  instruction  at  the  gjin- 
■ankfort,  and  removed  to  the  university 
>  in  1762.  In  176J,  he  went  to  Halle, 
rds  spent  a  year  at  Leipsic.     Kcclesias- 


lertook,  at  Halle, 

studies  to  the  criticism  of  Ihe  New 
md  dogmatic  history.  Having  resolved 
Bnself  altogether  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Sew  Testament,  he  undertook,  in  1769, 
lilerarj  journey  through  Germany.  Eng- 
4,  and  francs.     The  following  winter 

in  his  native  city,  to  the  elaboration  of 
■I  and,  in  1771,  appeared  as  a  lecturer 
ih  such  applause,  in  consequence  of  his 
realise  on  the  criticisms  of  Orlgen  on  the 
I,  two  years  after.  In-  was  appointed  pru- 
low  pursued.  with  initt  i.-iliLjiilili1  industry. 
in  edition  uf  die  New  Testament.  Hav- 
1  an  ap'wintmcnt  to  a  regular  professor- 
■logy  at  Jem.  he  published  a  synopsis  of 
This  was   Km  followed  bj  tl.e  flrat 


!:■-,  bul  tin-  ill  'it.iii  degrees  ul  [riibiln 
gainst  tliem  nrc  determined  and  rcpre- 
telligihle  marks  in  tile  margin.  It  is  to 
I  that  he  could  not  finish,  as  lie  had 
e  complete  edition,  which  was  begun  in 
appeared  simultaneously  at  Halle  and 
le  was.  however,  incessantly  employed 
H  deslt)  (in  ISIE),  ■HO*  lived  to  ret- "the 


I,  or  GIIYI'HON  Cw>*»i  "  fabulous 
iiliqnily,  commonly  represented  with  the 
■tanil  claw- of  a  lion,  Ihe  head  ami  wings 
.  the  ears  of  n  horse,  and.  instead  of  a 
ib  of  fid»»'  fins:  [I.,-  U.ck  «,.s  covered 
i.  /Kuan  -ays  tljii  iu  I  »i  k  was  covered 
eolhi-p..  its  breast  with  red,  and  it.-  wings 
I'tnias   gives   him  blue  end   shilling 


cups  are  nude  from  its  _ 

strong,  says  Clesias,  that  lie  conquers  all  beasts,  the 

lion  and  elephant  only  excepted,    India  was  assigned 

tlie  native  country  of  Ihe  griffins,  and  it  was  lie- 


Ihe  griffin  ii 
is  all  beasts, 


De-red  that  tliey  built  ih 

that  they  could  be  easily  caught  and  tamed  wlien 
young,  but  never  when  full  grown  ;  that  they  found 
gold  in  the  mountains,  ami  built  their  nests  of  it ;  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  that  they  feared  those 
who  sought  for  gold  in  tlie  mountains,  mid  defended 
their  young  against  their  attacks.  Bolliger,  in  hit 
I'aiengtiHiiide,  has  given  muni  information  concern- 
in;;  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  animal.  He  maintains 
that  this  and  similar  monsters  are  merely  the  crea- 
tion of  Indian  tapestry  milker-,  who,  from  the  most 
ancient  limes,  employed  themselves  on  strange  com- 
positions of  mythological  beasts.  The  Greeks,  who 
saw  this  kind  of  tapestry  at  tile  court  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  tlioimhi  that  tlie  anixaali  dflaUti  on  it  were 
really  tnliobitants  of  India,  bo  rich  in  wonders,  iiib! 
tliey  spread  the  report.  So  much  is  certain,  that  tlie 
notion  of  this  bird  came  from  Asia  into  Greece  in  the 
train  of  Bacchus.  He  was,  therefore,  tlie  symbol  uf 
illumination  and  wisdom. 

GI1IMALDI  (family) ;  otic  of  the  four  families  of 
the  high  nobility  in  'icnoa.  The  lard-ship  of  Monaco 
(aflerwartlsi  elevated  to  a  principality)  belonged,  for 
more  than  601)  years  (lieginniiig  with  980),  to  Ihe 
l.riivinlili.  U  illi  Ihr  Fif-cos,  tliey  always  played  nil 
important  part  in  tlie  history  of  Hernia,  especially  in 
tlie  disputes  between  the  t'.liihelincs  and  ihe  Guelfi, 
to  which  latter  purty  both  families  l-elunged.  Large 
estates  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  France  and 
Italy,  increased  the  influence  of  tin*  Grimaldi,  from 
whom  proceeded  several  eminent  men. 

1.  Hanieri  Grimaldi  was  the  first  Genoese  who 
conducted  the  naval  forces  of  the  republic  beyond 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  Ihe  service  of  Philip  tile 
Fair  of  France,  tirimnldi  sailed  to  Zealand  in  1304. 
Willi  sixteen  Genoese  galleys  and  twenty  Frencli 
ships  under  his  command.  He  there  defeated  and 
tuiide  prisoner  the  emmi  tiny  of  Flanders,  who  com- 
manded the  enemy's  fleet  of  eighty  sail. 

•2,  Anluniu  tiriimiltti,  likewise,  dMimniished  hini- 
sell  in  itie  naval  service  in  Ihe  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  C'ntalonians  had  rominilled 
hostilities  Linainst  l.enna.  which  city  luid  been  pre- 
vented by  internal  discord  from  punishing  the  offence. 
Hut  when  a  more  favonnible  moment  arrived,  An- 
tonio received  the  command  or  the  fleet,  with  the 
commission  lo  devastate  the  coasts  of  Catalonia. 
This  commission  the  Genoese  performed  but  loo 
faithfully.  He  also  defeated  ail  Arragonese  fleet  of 
furl  j-twn  sail.  Twenty-one  years  after,  he  suffered 
sticli  a  defeut  from  ihr  conibined  Venetian  and  Tata- 
Ionian  fleels,  under  the  command  of  Nicolas  i'i villi, 
that,  of  the  whole  Genoese  fleet,  only  seventeen 
vessels  escaped.  This  defeat  (2giJi  0f  August,  1353) 
obliged  the  Genoese  to  submit  lo  John  Visconli,  lord 
uf  Milan,  who  promised  them  protection  against 
their  enemies,  the  Venetians. 

3.  Giovanni  UriimilJi  is  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  be  earned.  May  S3,  1431,  over  die  Venetian, 
admiral,  Nie.   Travisoni.on  the  IN>,   although  Car- 

"nnla,  the  most  distinguished  t 

ready  u 
tiblr  army,  on  the  banks  of  the  ri 
uiumriivre,  Grimaldi  separated  the  Venetian  Heel 
tnim  the  kink,  where  tile  army  was  stationed  (three 
miles  lieln*  Ireinnna).  and  thus  succeeded,  not  only 
in  interlv  defeating  tlie  enemy,  but  in  taking  twenty- 
eighi  galleys  and  a  great  number  of  transports,  with 

1.  fljy-j-cfl*ro  tir'w'1-ti,  cardinal,  ureliliishop,  and 
■  ice-leeate   of  Avignon,  lived  in  Ihe  sixteenth  ecu 
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tury.  Before  he  obtained  these  high  tlitrnitn-s,  Pius 
V.  intrusted  to  him  the  supervision  of  the  gulleys  (if 
the  States  of  thv  Church;  and  drimaldi,  though 
already  bishop,  was  present  at  the  naval  lmttle  of 
Lepanto  1 57 1 ) ,  on  which  occasion  he  is  Miiil  to  have 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage.  The  annals  of 
the  Human  church  also  relate  of  this  warlike  prelate, 
that  he  succeeded  in  totally  extirpating  the  poison  of 
hereby  from  his  diocese.  He  died  in'l;7J£,  and  left 
Inland  a  volume  of  letters  relative  to  the  events  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged. 

5.  livnniimo  (irinmldi,  born  at  Cenoa  in  1  :'*!»?, 
was  upi>ointcd,  in  his  twenty -eighth  year,  vierdegatc 
of  Romugnn.  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Albauo.  and 
governor  of  Home.  Trlxin  VIII.  sent  him  as  nuncio 
to  Germany  and  France  ;  and  the  services  which  he 
rendered  the  Roman  court  were  rewarded,  in  lti-13, 
by  a  cardinal's  hat.  After  the  death  of  I'rlxin.  <iri- 
imildi,  from  tnrulitudc.  protected  his  family,  and  thus 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Innocent,  who  refused, 
during  his  whole  life,  to  si^n  the  bull,  constituting 
(ii'imaldi  archbishop  of  Aix.  Not  till  Alexander 
VII.  succeeded  Innocent,  was  he  able  to  enter  on  his 
new  office  (I G.>f>).  He  endeavoured  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  clenry  o(  his  diocese,  for  which  pur- 
ine he  established  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  ;  lie 
ikewise  founded  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  annu- 
ally distributed  Wl().«KK)  livres  of  his  vast  property  in 
alms.  He  contributed  much  to  the  election  of  1 1 mo- 
rent  XI.,  whose  virtues  l:e  revered.  Although  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  dean  of  the  holy  college 
in  Rome,  he  could  not  resolve  to  uliundoii  the  con- 
gregation intrusted  to  him.  lie  di;*d  at  Aix.  in  lt>s5, 
ninety  years  of  aire*. 

C.  Sirhnfa*  tlrimuhti,  born  in  Hi  hi,  was  in\e-ted 
with  the  Roman  purple  by  C lenient  XI.,  iu  17<>ii. 
He  died  in  1717,  leaving  immense  wealth. 

7.  Another  litnmiiuu.  U>rn  in  1071,  was  honoured 
with  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  had  previously  lieeii  the 
nuncio  of  the  Roman  court  at  Avignon,  and  after- 
wards at  Hrussels,  in  Poland,  and  Germany.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  cardinal  legate  of  Holotoia. 
He  died  in  17.13. 

Besides  these  Grimahlis,  we  find  others  of  this 
name,  conspicuous  in  science  and  art 

1.  Ciiacoiun,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whom  Tiraboschi  mention**  with  great  prai>e.  He 
was  horn  at  Hologna,  embraced  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, and.  as  superintendent  of  the  archives  of  the 
church  of  St  Peter  in  Rome,  rendered  an  important 
service  by  arranging  the  whole  of  this  valuable  col- 
lection. He  also  attempted  to  explain  the  ancient 
inscriptions,  discovered  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
V.,  by  illustrative  remarks.  A  list  of  Its  antiquarian 
and  philological  writings  may  1m*  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  i\t  Srriptnr.  iliitn»ur*im     He  died  in  162'A, 

2.  <Miocatuii  I'nmrwn,  called  Huhtiinrsr,  from  his 
having  Urn  lx)ru  in  that  city,  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  an  eminent  painter,  archi- 
tect, and  engraver.  In  the  first  mentioned  art .  he 
took  the  (arnicci  for  his  model;  he  also  studied 
some  time  with  A  11m no.  Having  been  invited  to 
Paris  by  eanlinal  Maznrin.  he  painted  several  frescos 
in  the  Louvre.  As  an  architect,  he  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  his  engravings  ant  highly  esteemed. 
Innocent  X.  employed  him  to  execute  the  frescos  in 
the  Vatican  and  the  (^urinal.  Several  of  his  best 
paintuurs  are  to  be  found  in  the  church  Sta.  Maria 
del  Monte  in  Rome  ;  the  museum  at  Paris  also  con- 
taiiis  Mime  of  his  IkM  productions.  He  died  in  H>S0, 
•event  y. four  jears  of  age.  Alexander,  a  sou  of  his, 
is  likewise  known  as  a  jia inter. 

it.  /'/vi/i/r>io  Marin,  a  Jesuit,  was  lioni  in  Holninia 
'ii  I  •>!.'{,  and  >\  as  di>tin^iu-heil  as  a  mat  hematic  inn. 
lb-  assisted  Kitvifh  m  hi    iii.i11i<>iii;ii  i<  al  lalmur*.  and 


afterwards  published  a  wmk  «#n  the  *pot»  <•  tl 
moon.  He  also  wrote  Phmn**-mnthr$iM  d*  Lmmta 
tuhritiu*  rt  /r/'/e.  n  Hi*  fit*  itnnrrtM  ritiluffm.  l6*s, 
4to).     This  learned  Jesuit  died  in  hh>  native  cay.  i 

am. 

■I.  Fmitrt  a  u,  who  likewise  \\\  *d  in  the  »#* 
century,  ami  was  born  in  the  kimrdotn  of  N 
joined  Uie  Jesuits,  ami  is  dt^inguMhrd  a*  ■  Lan 
I  met.  U  e  have  several  bumiic  and  uVamaUr  pan 
from  him,  which  evince  his  talents.  He  died  otsi 
professor  n!  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  the  Jaaan,  I 
Rome,  in  17H**.  ft  I  unit  sixty  yean  of  ape. 

5.  Prt'  r  tirhhnMin  likewise  a  Jesuit.  *a  bam  i 
Civita-Vecchia.  iivetj  in  the  eightte nth  oeatary.  ai 
was,  for  a  louir  time,  a  missionary  in  the  Cast  bale 
There  is  a  story  of  him,  that,  on  his  return  la  Li 
rope,  he  invented  a  machine,  by  means  of 
(1751)  he  passed  through  the  air  from  Calaia  la 
in  an  hour.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pinceron.  ■  ■ 
translation  of  the  work  of  Mil  ins.  and  fay  Foam 
in  his  bictiuHHnirr  d**  Artistes.  Sinre  they  t¥W  I 
more  explicit  account  of  the  aftair,  and  ai  daa  are* 
oils  experiment  is  not  quoted  in  the  treatise!  an 
appeared  at  Uie  time  of  the  invention  of  the  ■ 
liulloon  (17S-I),  we  must  emertain  «one  dooat  oftf 
trutii  of  the  aerial  journey  ascribed  toTifn  fiiaaaa' 

6.  ronstitntmr,  horn  at  Naples,  in  I #57.  died  tan 
iu  I7.y>.  was  a  jurist,  and  wa»  dittmcudud  far  h 
knowledge  of  history.  int-dirin».  and  throtory.  N 
is,  however,  principally  knonn  f<*  m»  cuaiwn* 
with  ]Ieueilieti<.  a  blind  r.dvurate  of  the  Bfcioaaf A; 
of  Aristotle,  who  was  then  f  nhlc4caf  ha  Lftr** 
Hjt'fwtH'fir,  in  which  he  in^lr  a  fanoof  acarh  «■ 
l>eseartcs  ami  his  followers.  (inaauftdefeaMtai 
<arte<ian>.  and,  in  a  severe  reply,  irdand  ihefishr 
mt  nKaitnitnit. 

7.  Frtiiirrscit  AntunM  ;»ho  din!  in  XapVa  a  1794 
was  the  uuthor  of  some  good  hisCiml  wki  «i 
Naples,  and  the  ronstitutioii  of  thai 

(IRI.MM,  Fkkhkric  Mkia  hioi. 
lor  of  stjite  of  the  R  u»sian  empire . 
dor  of  Wladimir;  a  man  of  letters, 
tion  has  arisen  from  ftofsthumoiN 
was  lmni  in  1 7£3.  at  Kati^boo,  of 
however,  liestowed  on  him  a  pood 
taste  for    literature  manifested  it* 
when  he  wrote  a  tragedy,     ilavi 
dies,  he  went  to  I*aris  as  govermx  _ 
the  count  of  Scliomberg.  Soon  after,  w  - 
ed  reader  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gothm.  At 
he  became  acquainted  with 
who  introduced  him  to  Diderot,  I> 
bach,  and  other  Parisian  ptuiiKopheri ;  ■  | 
service  which,  according  to   Jean-Jar q at ■  * 
*iuH*,  S),  he  re] mill  with  ingratitude.     The  c 
I  riese  made  him  his  secretary.  w*h  apaaa 
which  reinlereil  his  circumstances  atueat1    ' 
him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  inclinalioam. 
induced  him  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  ^m 
lantry  ;  and,  as  he  attempted  torepah        ra 
time  by  means  of  cosmetics,  the  l^ri 
on  him  the  sobriquet  of  tyrnm  U  Bim*- 
of  a  comjmny  of  Italian  hmtfbmm  in  I 
vkled  all  the  musical  connosMtirs  %— 

tirimm  deelaretl  for  the  Italian  mosiv.  «Jdi 
head  of  the  <^nn  Hr  la  mnr,%  party  so  calie- 
tliey  used  to  sit  in  the  pit,  under  the  on 
whilst  the  friends  of  Rameau  and  the  Fr** 
formeil  the  e»»#/i  tlu  r**i.     tirimm  wrote  on 
siou  a  pamphlet,  full  of  wit  and  taste,  l*j 
p/ntc  rfc  H*trm*cht>rodan  and.  when  h»  adto*" 
tempt e»l  to  luivwer  it.  compleirly  conf— i 
Ins  lAitrr  sur  la  Mutiftte  Frame* ue.     *      w 
lets  irritates  I  sn  ninny  persons  i        hc 
talked  of  e\il>*.  the  Hostile,  &u..  .       ~ww 
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suicided,  he  obtained  a  General  ap- 
■edeadtof  diec.ountdel"rie=e,  Grimm 
I  principal  secretary  to  Hie  duke  of 
fume  of  die  French  literati,  wldi  whom 
led,  led  to  his  briny  employed,  in  cun 

Diderot,  la  transmit  to  the  duke  of 
i  account  of  the  writiiiH>,  friend-hips, 
of  the  authors  of  thnt  period.  Copies 
correspondence  "ere  also  sent  to  tlie 
jine  II.,  the  queen  of  Sweden,  Stunis- 
I'oleuid,  die  duke  of  Deux- Pouts,  the 
uceai  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Sic.  Fre- 
it  pave  him  marks  of  great  esteem.  Ill 
ippointed  emu;  from  (In-  duke  of  Suxe- 
*'rrndi  court,  honoured  with  the  title 
with  several  order-..  Oti  the  revolution 
lie  retired  to  the  court  of  Golha,  where 
f«  asylum.  In  17'J5.  the  empress  of 
ilm  her  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
r  Saxony  ;  and  he  wa-  coa  tinned  in  that 
.,  and  retained  it  till  ill  health  obliged 
ish  it.  He  then  returned  to  Golha, 
,  Dec.  19,  1SOT.  His  grand  work  was 
liferent  portions  successively,  under  the 
*: — Corretponiloni:,-  IMIirairir,  I'lutu- 
■!ii,nr.  n.tretiie  i\  un  St.utvrain  d'Alle- 

l"Q,  just/tt'm  178'.'.  jwr  It  Baron  de 
r  Dt.lrij  (Paris,  IbTU,  5vols.8vn); 
r  UlUrairr,  &c,  en  1775,  1TG5, 178U 
•me  el  deraiere  Turtle,  1813,5  vols. 
rrrtpiiiidunce    I,itferaire,  8ic,   dr/mit 

1700,  {premiere  Partie,  0  vols.  8»o). 
am  this  voluminous  mass  of  literary 
llished  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  French  nnd 

i ;  the  ever-patient  wife  nf  the  marquis 
subject  of  the  tenth  novtlla  in  tlie 
of  Boccaccio's  Dccnmertm.  Tile  mnr- 
i/  of  a  wife  was  a  woman  uf  all-eudur- 
He  chooses  Griselda,  the  dnughter  of 
ints,  ill-treats  her  in  ft  variety  of  wav: 
r  two  s.. ns,  and  makes-  her  Itclieve  Hit 
.      At  Inst  he  turns  |H>r  out  of  dnor-  i 


sites  her  back,  restores  her  t 


The  country  is  divided  .ni.i  live  great  valleya  :— I. 
The  valley  of  the  posterior  Kliine,  which  includes 
the  Rheiuwald,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Schamaer,  the 
Via  Mala,  and  tlie  Domlesch.  The  latter  is  formed 
by  the  posterior  Rhine,  is  the  mildest  district  in  the 
Grisuus,  and  contains  twenty-two  villages,  in  which 
the  Koniansh,  ii  miiluic  of  Latin,  German  and  Ital- 
ian, is  spoken.  The  Schamser- Valley  contains  nine 
villages,  and  is  about  seven  miles  lonst.  lietween 
this  and  tlie  Rheiuwald  is  die  teirihte  Via  Mala, 
which  is  formed  by  tlie  posterior  Rhine.  In  this  and 
in  the  Rheinwnld,  die  winters  last  nine  mouths,  on 
account  of  Lheir  elevated  situation.  Two  formidable 
roads  lead  to  Italy,  one  over  [lie  Splugen,  the  odter 
over  die  St  Bernard.  The  former  was  passed,  in 
1800,  by  the  French,  under  Maolnnald.  Leenurbe. 
with  a  considerable  corps,  i  en  tared  to  niter  die  latter 
in  )7«7. — S.  The  second  valley  is  lliat  of  die  anterior 
lUtiite,  wliich  extends  from  die  western  frontier  and 
die  St  Gothard  to  Loire  and  Lueiensteig.  Here  are 
tlie  most  interesting  points — die  old  Benedictine 
abbey  Disentis,  whose  literary  treasures  and  build- 
ings were  destroyed,  in  1 73s).  by  the  French :  also 
Hunt*  (the  town),  the  old  Coir*  (q.  v.),  where  Roman 

;Lini'piii.i'-s  Mini  i j  are  loiiiid.  —3,  'i  lie  third  valley 

is  that  of  Engadin,  or  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn, 
which  stretches  from  south-west  to  nordi-east,  and 
contains,  indeed,  no  important  town,  lint  incompara- 
ble views  and  picturesque  scenery,  ll  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  spots  on  earth — J.  Tlie  fourth  valley 
is  farmed  by  the  Albula,  a  river  which  riws  in  the 
Julian  or  Scptimiau  muaiilairis,  ami  mils  into  the 
posterior  Rhine  at  Tim, is.— i.  The  fifth  valley  is  that 
of  the  l'rettigau,  situated  on  the  nortliern  frontier,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vorarlberg  ;  Muyenficld  is 
the  principal  town. 

The  people  of  the  Grisatts  are  divided  into  three 
leagues  (in  German,  lilinde ;  hence  the  German 
name  of  the  canton,  Vravbiiiiitlru  ;)  die  League  of 
(lad's  house,  the  capital  of  which  isCoire;  the  Gray 
Lea-gap,  wilii  llanti  ;  and  the  League  of  the  Ten 
Jurisdictions,  of  which  llnvos  is  considered  as  the 
chief  place.  In  these  direr  places  sixty-three  de- 
ptitiesof  the  league- a--eni  hie  aiuiualiy  in  Seplciulier. 
under  three  heads,  drlilierate   on  the  alluirst  of  tlie 

canton,  and.  lecide.  finally,  yd  cases.     The  can 

ton  semis  ItiOtl  men  to  the  army  uf  the  canfedfracy, 
and  i  EKitiiinitrs  in ,ii  "i  guilders.  About  two  thirds 
■  ■I  the  itiLiiiaant-  |  i.-;e.-  the  Helvetic  I'rulestnnt  re- 
ligion. Hut  the  i  ■  :<■■  liave  so  scanty  an  income, 
II.;:  I  la.y  an-  i  li.iL'  ■!  I"  i:  a  i  main  llii-m-eli  ,■-  L;  rlieii' 
industry.  The  only  Latin  seliool  is  in  (-aire.  About 
lO.ltOOof  the  inhabitants  speak  an  Italian  dialect ; 
these  are  in  Lngndin.  About  SS.OOQ  speak  the  Swiss 
dialect  of  die  German,  and  more  than  315,000.  chiefly 
near  the  sources  of  tlie  Kliine,  speak  the  Roman  di  or 
Ladin.  This  Iniigtiiijie  is  a  relic  of  die  old  Komena 
rtiitira.  Commerce  is  nuich  interrupted  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  passes  on  the  frontiers.  The  exports 
(chiefly  to  Milan)  arc  cuttle,  cheese,  coals,  and  rare 
minerals  ;  lor  which,  grain,  'alt,  linen,  and  clodt  arc 

i.ltl- I   MILL.      See  Mill. 

i. KM  II:  a  noble  Venetian  family.  Andrew, 
havnie  Lien  taken  pri-om-r  liy  the  Turks,  concluded 
a  treaty  between  the  Forte  and  Venice  (1501).     At 

a    later  period,  lie  cm ai.liii   I  ho  Venetian  armies 

in  die  war  against  die  league  of  rnmbrny,  was  made 
prisoner  by  Gaston  de  Knix  (q.  v.)  and  persuaded 
Louis  XII.  to  secede  lioiti  the  league,  and,  in  151.1, 
to  cmicltidc  a  treaty  with  tile  republic.  From  15^3 
in  I5;t8,  he  was  dop?.— im/ei-i™  liritti,  son  of  An- 
drew, was  liorn  in  ('i>n*luutiu<iple.  during  (lis  fatlier  s 

captivity;  served  in  die  armies  oldie  'larks,  u 

ii hon:  he  enjoyed  ;i  higli  riputtili 
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bill  red ;  the  female  It  of  a  drab  red 
-  other  species  are,  rvrlliug  grostieak 
s«(, rose-breasted  grosbeak  {L,  luJuriiia- 


t(i..< 


*). 


lint 


P?" 


iEN;  a  silver  coin,  so  called  from  tli 
11  (diick)  ;  thick  twins,  in  opposition  I 
in*.  The  oldest  gruschen  known  wet 
I'reves,  in  1104.  The  first  Bohemia 
ere  coined  in  laUG,  ut  Kutteubiirg.  I 
ortien  was  divided  into  twelve  pfennigi 
;  small  groschen,  now  in  use,  were  fir 
he  city  Gosslar.  The  Marien- prose  hi 
it  eight  pfenmge,  and  tliirty  modem  gi 
nusia  urr  equal  to  a  thaler.  Ornsch 
ne  of  u  Russiuti  Clipper  coin,  wurtli  ti 


l'*l.),  in  apposition  to  net,  is  applied  to 
.,  including  that  in  which  it  is  packed, 
licularlj  to  weight.  Thus  we  say,  "  The 
<■  weighs  nine  hundred  weighty rot,''  that 
:  the  weight  of  tlie  bag. 
JEEREN  ;  n  town  of  Prussia,  near  Ber- 
i  being  the  scene  of  on  obstinate  conflict 
:  allied  powers  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
August,  I S13.  The  armistice  having 
[lie  I  Till  of  August  in  that  year,  the  war 
e  allies  and  Napoleon  commenced  anew, 
jeror  of  France  desired  to  hurl  his  bolts, 

time,  into  the  camps  ill  Hreslau,  Prague, 
They  recoiled  upon  himself  mi  Ihekutx- 
Ins,  aiiii  Gross- Bee reu.  Berlin  was  pro. 
te  militia  and  the  northern  army,  com- 
Bernadotle,  then  crown- prince of  Snellen, 
lug  of  the  third  end  funrtli  Prussian 
c  Russian  corps  under  H  oroniow,  Win- 
ed CHxnitschef,  and  iihoiit  s«2,u(X)  Swedes. 

ur 1 1 1 y ,  reinforced  by  the  forces  of  Wur- 
Uavaria,    Darmstadt,  and   Saxony,  was 

limr  division*,  ltd  by  Oudinot  (the  gene- 
.,  Victor,  Regnier,  and  liertrand,  ana  was, 
Ji  the  cavalry,  under  Arriglii,  from  80,000 
roiig.      Its  destination  wan  the  capture  of 

it  was  supported  by  general  Girard,  with 

i  of  Magdchurg;  hut  the  crown-prince 
in  detail,  dicsuuie  operation;,  against  this 
allies  ii gainst,  tin-  mail  luidy  of  the  enemy, 
.mud  u  curve  from  Buchholts,  the  extre- 


'raeilbrielcn.thei'Mirenie  right  w  iiif>,  from 
Russian    line   inclined   inwards   towards 

while  the  Prussians,  in  the  centre,  were 
i  Trebbit).  The  Prussian  ernenils  ilirscli- 
ttliti  observed  Magdeburg  beyond  Bran- 
Un  t»>U i  wings,  the  light  troops  were  dis- 
r  as  Wittenberg, Gubeii.  and  Harulh.  On 

enemy  entered  the  curve — If  egnier  in  die 
trand  on  the  right,  and  OudutoL  on  the  left 
y  attacked  the  Prussians  at  Tiehbiu.  who 

On  the  SSd,  Bertram!  fell  upon  general 
t  Hhinkcnfeld,  but  was  repulsed.    Regni 


tu .miles  f 
jieked  bjlhe  brave  llulnw.     At  I 

ans  fought  with  treat  courage, 
dial,  A  mounted  Sawn  Unnry 
iked  and  taken  thi-v  aili  ant  .-.I  i.p  :i 
■geof  fire-arms  being  rendered  iin 
the  soldiers  fought  with  the  butt 
is  and  with  bayonets.  Gross-Bet 
tirm  ;  the  Saxon  and  the  second 
re  driven  from  the  field,  and  the 
■  of  Pudna  routed.     Ondinul 


if  the 


-  di. i,i 


wlli.hu 


by  tbe  Russians  and  Swedes  as  they  deployed  from 
the  wood,  f.'arihll.  colonel  of  the  Swedish  forces, 
supported  by  an  attack  of  cavalry,  took  the  enemy's 
artillery.  Olid  in,  >t  umv  aUuiidoned  the  struggle,  and 
retreated  to   Wittenberg  and  Town u,  on   tlie  Elbe. 

The  Prussians  gained  possession  of  Juterbock,  ami, 
on  the  S8Ui.  of  Lnckau.  A  pyramid  of  east  iron  has 
lieen  erected  on  the  spot  hy  Krederie  William  III, 

GROTESQUE,  in  painting,  are  often  confounded 
with  anihcii/vts.  All  ornaments  compounded  in  a 
fantastical  manner,  of  men,  beasts,  flowers,  plants, 
&c,  are  called  sometimes  •imlirmiafi,  and  sometimes 
grottipiei ,-  but  there  is  a  distinction  between  them. 
Ar;ilH-,i[iie-  in.-  flower-pieces,  ci  insisting  ul  till  kimls 
of  leaves  mul  (lowers,  real  i,r  imaginary.  They  arc 
so  called  from  the  Arulinus,  who  first  used  tliem. 
because  they  were  nut  pt  luitled  to  ropy  beasts  ami 
men.  As  they  were  a1*,  used  by  the  Moors,  they 
are  sometimes  called  n-treti/tit*.  The  Romans  orna- 
mented their  sali -ins  >nli  (jointing's,  in  which  flowers, 
genii,  men  and  I u;i- ' ..  buildings.  Sic  .  are  mingled  to- 
gether according  .o  tlie  fancy  of  tile  artist.  These 
ornaments  are  properly  called  utoftia/uri,  because 
they  wei*  .ound  in  ihe  ruined  buildings  of  the  ancient 
llutns'j,  and  ht  suLtemiuean  chambers,  which  tlie 
lu*^ans  c&\l  grotloei.  The  origin  of  these  fantastic 
-{impositions  is  traced,  by  flotliger,  to  tlie  carpets  of 
Persia  and  India,  adorned  m  itli  all  the  wonders  of 
Oriental  fable.  In  lite  baths  of  Titus  and  Livia,  at 
Rome,  in  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  in  tlie  houses  in 
Herculaiieum  and  Pompeii,  and  many  otlter  places, 
such  grotesques  have  been  tumid  :  sometimes,  indeed, 
sliowing  an  excess  of  ornament,  but  generally  valu- 
able for  their  arrun-rniiin  ami  execution.  Raphael 
was  well  aware  of  their  beauty,  and  caused  his  pupils, 
particularly  Giav.  Naiiui  da  I.' dine,  to  use  them   as 

Eitterns  in  painting  the  porticoes  uf  the  Vatican.  He 
kewise  used  them,  as  tlie  ancients  did,  for  borders. 
The  taste  for  grotesques  has,  in  part,  degenerated 
into  lite  monstrous  and  unnatural  ;  gmitique  has 
therefore  become  n  term  of  art  to  express  a  distorted 
figure,  a  strange  minister,  the  offspring  of  an  unre- 
-tiaituil  imagination. 

GROTIUS,  or  DB  GBOOT,Hwc,»  scholar  and 
statesman  of  the  most  diversified  talents,  was  horn  nt 
Delft,  April  10,  1583.  He  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  and  received  an  excellent  education. 
In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  -ustaiued,  with  general  ap- 
plause, theses  on  jdn i..-.r .].liy .  mathematics,  and  law. 
The  next  year,  he  accompanied  Barneveldt  (q.  v.), 
the  Hutch  ainbassador.  to  I'mmc,  where  he  gained 
the  approbation  of  lienry  IV.,  by  bis  genius  and  de- 
meanour, and  was  everywhere  admired  as  a  prodigy. 
A  fief  his  return,  he  cnuductcd  In,  rirst  lawsuit  in  his 
seventeenlli  year  ;  and,  in  his  twenty- fourth,  was 
apiminted  ndvocHte-general.  in  Itil3,  he  Uiiune 
syndic,  or  pensioner, of  Rotterdam.  Tlie  disputes  of 
the  Remonstrants  and  tiiciro|'|»>iieiit5lJien  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  Holland.  (See  .Irmiiunni.)  Bar- 
neveldt was  the  defender  of  the  liirmer  parly.  Gro- 
lius,  who  hud  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  Barne- 
veldt, supported  him  l>j  Ins  pen  and  iulluence.  This 
involved  him  in  the  trial  which  terminated  in  the 
beheading  i if  Barneveldt,  ill  liil',1,  and  tlie  condem- 
nation of  Grotius  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  tlie  for- 
tress of  Louvesteiii.  He  succeeded  in  tsiujuug  from 
t  ■  .  -  hy  eoiicealing  I  iuiself  in  a  chest,  in 
■  hieh  his  wife  had  sent  him  books.  After  wander- 
ing al. (nit  fur  MUM  lime  in  the  Catholic  Netherlands, 

be  escaped  to  France.    I is  XI!  I.  gave  him  a  pension 

ofaOOOlivres.  The  Dutch  a i nbiis-s h hirst  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  prejudice  the  king  aiftiiusi  him.  Richelieu 
was  wifnv Durably  disposed  towards;  him,  and,  in 
1031,  even  hi,  ptusiun  was  withdrawn.   Grotius  then 
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tivatiun.  They  feed  exclusively  on 
ind  leaves.  They  are  polygamous,  the 
iiig  the  female,  and  leaving  to  her  the 
he  progeny.  The  uuuiberol'cggsvaries 
MMM 

species  is  the  nW  fnUM  (T.  an- 
i  a  superior  in  sire  to  the  turkey,  it 
ibresU.  feeding  on  tlie  cones  of  tlie  fir, 
e>  seasons,  give  an  unpleasant  flavour 

■rwuje  ( 7".  utrir).  is  about  the  Hm  of  a 
.  though  it  is  much  heavier.  It  chiefly 
ad  wooded  situations,  feeding  on  various 
w.  It  does  not  pair,  but,  on  tlie  return 
e  males  assemble  in  great  numbers, 
it  for  superiority  ensues,  am ' 
.terneas  till  the  vanquished 


s  tliey  have  attained 
,  they  unite  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty, 
meiy  shy  and  wild. 

*c{T.  Blhu),  This  bird  is  ash-coloured 
if  its  bin'  changes  to  a  pure  while  in 
is  found  in  most  northern  regions, 
ing  of  this  bint,  says  that  it  avoids  the 
1  prefers  the  biting  frosts  on  the  tops 
j  for,  as  the  snow  melts  on  the  sides  of 
i,  it  constantly  ascends.     The  flesh  is 

also  several  species  peculiar  to  North 
i  most  remarkable  of  which 
tit,  or  heath  hen  (7'.  cupido).  This 
aliabits  open,  desert  plains  in  jairticular 
;  Union,  avoiding  immense  intermediate 
*  male  is  furnished  with  wing-like  ap- 
lis  neck,  covering  two  loose,  orange, 
capable  of  being  inflateil.  Its  favourite 
rt  ridge  berry,  though  it  is  also  fond  uf 
-  and  cranberries.  It  commonly  unites 
il  the  pairing  season. 
if,  or  partridge  id'  llie  Eastern  States, 

of  Pennsylvania  (T.  w.nAW/ni1,  well 
ost  every  r|iuirter  of  the  t'llited  States. 

places  of  resort  are   hiidi   mountains. 

the  balsam  pine,  hemlock,  &Cj  it  is 
in  open  plain-.  The  manners  of  this 
ry.  Ileitis  usual  I;  round  in  pairs  or  sinely. 
■loves  along  wiih  great  stateliucss,  with 
J  out  like  a  fan.  The  male  makes  a 
■  termed  drumming.  This  is  done  by 
;ig  with  his  stiffened  wings  ;  it  is  most 
le  morning  and  evening.  It  pairs  in 
js  in  May.  The  eggs  are  from  nine  to 
iber.     It  is  in  best  order  fur  the  fable 

and  October. 


re,  Uic  itttiky  gra 


),   iulmhitini:    tlie    Itocky    nu 

niiar  (7'_   Camtdmiiii,   peculiar  to  trie 

north-western  ports  Oltlie  I'riiteil  State*, 


GRUN'ER,    Cumin**  Gci.raav  j    a  celebrated 

German  physician,  bom  Nov.  8,  1744,  at  Sagan,  In 
Silesia.  He  first  studied  theology,  at  the  desire  of 
his  lather,  after  whose  death  he  followed  his  own 
inclination  fur  the  medical  science,  in  which  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prolific  and  practical  writers. 
He  wrote  about  fifty  large  works,  and  many  essays, 
which  sliow  a  tli'Ti.irjti  iii'ijiNiiiiiiiiiee  with  ancient 
medical  literature,  as  well  us  sound  practical  judg- 
ment. He  »'ns  a  long  lime  professor  in  ilie  univer- 
sity at  Jena,  where  lie  died  Dec.  4.  1815.  He  was 
member  of  a  vast  number  uf  academies  and  learned 
societies  in  I  orinuuy  and  oilier  countries. 

GHV  ;  a  measure  cuntniigiug  one  lentil  of  a  line. 

GRYPHIUS,  AsoaKw  (properly,  Breifi.  a  drama- 
tic poet,  was  born  llilo,  at  Glogau.  lie  studied  at 
Kraustadt  and  Dmitaic,  and  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  law  ,-  after  which  be  became  tutor  in 
a  Elmily.  He  passed  ten  years  in  travelling  through 
Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  during  which  lie  formed 
friendships  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  age.  On  his  return,  he  became  syndic  to  Uie 
senate  of  Glogau,  He  died  suddenly  (1601),  in  an 
assembly  of  the  estates.  Gryphius  did  much  for 
German  literature.  At  a  time  when  there  were  no 
German  dramas  but  the  carnival  plays,  he  wrote 
tragedies  and  comedies,  which  displayed  his  ac- 
quaintance Willi  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and 
contained  many  floptical  passages,  lliough  they 
showed  no  acquaintance  with  theatrical  effect.  The 
Dutch  poet  Voiidal  seems  to  have  been  his  model. 
Many  of  his  other  poem5  breathe  n  high  lyric  spirit, 
mixed  with  a  tone  of  melancholy,  occasioned  by  his 

|  GUADALAXARA  ;  formerly  an  intendancy  of 
Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  Sonora  nnd  Durango,  E.  by 
Zacatecas  and  Guanaxunto,  9.  by  Valladolid,  and 
W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  it  is  SSO  miles  long  m  ' 
300  broad  j  square  leagues,  9G1B;  ™— 
1803,  030,000.  It  contains  two  cit 
nnd  392  villnges.  Tlie  principal  mi 
Holanus.  Arieiilns  dr  (>lnirr;i,  llostiotipaquiuo,  i_o- 
pnla,  and  Gnichichila.  If  is  crossed  from  E.  to  W. 
hy  the  Kio  de  Santiago.  All  (he  eastern  jiart  is 
table  land,  and  lias  a  pU-a-.'uit  climate.  The  mari- 
time regions  are  covered  wall  forests  and  abiuud  in 
excellent  timber  for  ship-building  ;  but  the  air  is 
very  hot  anil  unhealthy  This  country  now  forms 
the  state  of  Yalisoi.  in  (lie  Mexican  confederacy. 

GUADALAXARA  ;  a  city  in  Mexico,  capital  of 

the  country  of  the  s e  name,  on  the  Santiago,  yiil 

miles  N.  W.  of  Mexico  ;  km.  103"  2'  W.;  lat.  Kl" 
•y  N.;  population.  I  Si, f.itO— Spaniards,  mulattoes,  nnd 
mesiiioes.  Il  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  is  situated  in  a 
delightful  and  fertile  plain,  is  regular  and  handsome, 
containing  eight  squares,  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
two  colleges,  many  rouvenls.  and  a  manufactory  of 
cigars.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  only  one  story, 
the  streets  unpaved,  anil  (he  carriages  arc  drawn  by 
unshod  mules. 

GUADALOUPE;  an  island  of  Ihc  West  Indies, 
and  one  of  (he  largest  and  must  valuable  of  the 
Caribbee  islnnds.  It  is  situateil  in  ion.  Gia  "/.,  and 
in  lat.  IB"  Bff  N.T  and  is  between  sixty  and  seventy 
miles  in  length,  ami  about  twenty-five  miles  in  its 
greatest  brendtli.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
channel. in  breadth  from  thirty  lo  eighty  yards.  This 
channel  runs  north  and  south,  mid  communicates 
with  the  sea  on  loth  sides  by  a  large  bay  at  each 
end.  The  east  part  of  the  island  is  called  (Vrun-fr 
Terrr,  and  is  about  fifty-seven  miles  from  Antigua 
point.  This  part  is  about  li!0  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  west  purl,  which  is  properly  G undaloupe, 
is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains.  This  is  thirty- 
six    miles    from    norlli  to   SOI  " 


■e  those  of 


I    south,  and   twenty  three 


572 
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where  broadest,  and  about  120  in  circuit.  In  many 
larts  the  soil  is  rich.  Its  produce  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  other  West  India  islands  namely,  sugar, 
coflee,  rum.  ginger,  cocoa,  logwood,  &c.  The  island 
is  well  stored  with  homed  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c. 
This  ishuid  was  fir>L  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French 
in  Iti'.io,  who  tiro\e  tlie  natives  into  the  mountains. 
In  I7;>!»,  it  was  taken  by  a  llritish  squadron,  and  was 
restored  to  France  at  the  peace,  of  1703.  It  was 
again  taken  by  the  British  in  1794;  but  was  retaken 
by  the  French  in  1795.  In  1810,  it  was  again  taken 
possession  of  by  a  British  armament ;  and,  in  1814, 
was  restored  to  tin-  French.  Population,  120,000: 
whites,  12,500  ;  slaves,  101, (XX);  tree  negroes,  toOO. 

GL'ADKT,  Makutkhitk  Ki.ik  ;  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  Girondists.  See  (nnm- 
distx. 

Gl'AlAtTM  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  containing  four 
or  five  arborescent  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  The  yellowish, 
brown  gum  resin,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  obtained 
by  wounding  the  liark  of  one  or  more  of  these  trees. 
It  has  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste,  is  sudorific,  and  is 
frequently  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica, 
Jtc.  The  wood  itself  possesses  similar  medicinal 
pro]MTties.  The  leaves  are  opjiositc,  pinnate,  and 
the  peduncles  axillary,  bearing  single  blue  flowers. 
The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard,  so  much  so  as  fre- 
quently to  lireak  the  tools  employed  in  culling  it ;  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour  near  the  exterior,  and  blackish 
brown  at  the  heart ;  specifically  heavier  titan  water ; 
and  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  lignumvitt*. 
It  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  the  wheels 
and  cogs  of  sugar  mills,  for  pulleys,  bowls,  and  a 
variety  of  ornamental  articles  of  furniture,  us  it  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish,  The  tree  has  now 
become  very  scarce  in  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo, 
large  quantities  having  l>een  cut  down  for  exportation. 

Gl- A  MANGA  ;  a  town  in  Peru,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  whose  diocese  extemls  over  several  districts  ; 
luii.  77°  5ii'  W.;  lat  ljfw  50  N.;  population  stated 
at  from  18  to  2(i,000.  This  city  was  founded  for  tlie 
conveiiiency  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Lima  and 
Cusco.  There  are  three  parochial  churches,  one  for 
the  Spaniards  and  two  for  Indians,  besides  the  cathe- 
dral and  several  other  churches  and  convents.  In  it 
is  a  university,  which  lias  a  large  revenue,  for  the 
study  of  philosophy,  divinity,  ami  law. 

GI'ANAIIAM.     See  (at  Island. 

Gl'ANAXl'ATO;  a  state  (formerly  an  intend- 
ancy)  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  San  Luis  I'otosi.  K. 
by  Mexico,  S.  by  Mechoacan,  and  N.  W.  by  Gua- 
dalaxara  and  Zacatecas  ;  (Mipulatiun,  382,829  ;  fifty- 
two  leagues  long  und  thirty-one  broad ;  square 
leagues,  Mil.  It  is  the  most  populous  state  in 
Mexico,  and  is  famous  fur  its  rich  mines.  It  con- 
tains three  cities,  four  towns,  thirty- seven  villages, 
ami  thirty-three  parishes.  The  most  elevated  point 
of  this  mountainous  country,  according  to  Humboldt, 
is  WMi  feet  above  tlie  sea. 

Gl'ANAXl'ATO,  or  SANTA  FE  Gl'ANAX- 
l'ATO ;  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  tlie  state  of  the 
suae  name  ;  1 40  miles  north- west  of  Mexico;  Ion. 
I00«55'  W.;  lat.  21*  N.:  population  within  the 
city,  41.000;  ami,  including  the  mines  surrounding 
the  city,  the  buildings  being  contiguous,  70, (XX).  It 
is  situated  in  a  narrow  defile,  hemmed  in  by  moun- 
tains, the  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built  being 
litttti  feet  above  the  sea.  The  streets  are  irregular, 
but  the  city  is  well  built,  and  contains  three  con- 
vents, a  college,  two  clmjiels,  and  five  hermitages. 
The  mines  of  Guaiiaxuato  arc  the  most  productive 
in  the  world.  The  mines  of  the  uitendancy  yielded, 
Iroiu  l7i»«»lo  1803.  .tN. 000,000  in  gold  and  silver; 


nearly  .£1,1 25,000  per  annum,  and  nearly  *q«ui 
one  fourth  of  the  wliole  quantity  uf  tbr  (paid  ssn  m 
ver  produced  in  Mexico. 

Gl'AM'A  VKLK  A.  or  III  AM  A  VRLIlJl: 
jurisdiction  in  the  bishopric  of  GuaimBga,  m  Hn 
Tlie  town  which  irivt-s  name  to  tin*  e»»vr 
foiuideil  on  account  of  the  famou*  rich  31 
mine,  ami  to  the  working  of  it  the  inhal 
their  subsistence. 

Gl'AM'A  VKL1CA.  a  town  of  Peru.  ■  to  4 
cese  of  Guamanga,  and  capital  of  a  jurnAcuai  < 
the  same  name ;  thirty  inUe*  north- vea  of  Urn 
manga,  130  soutl^east  of  Lima ;  Ion.  71*  M  W, 
lat.  la?  -  4i  S. ;  [population  6,200.  It 
above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  The 
stone,  more  or  less  porous.  It 
the  Amies,  has  a  changeable  and  cold 
is  one  of  tlie  richest  towns  in  Peru. 
famous  for  its  mines  of  mercury,  also  fur  Hi  fMm 
silver. 

GUARDS;  troopi  »  note  partiramr  dsty  ■  lad 


fend  tlie  person  of  a  civil  or  military 
modem  times,  the  term  fpmarJ  baa 
designate  corps  distinguished  from  the 
line  by  superior  charactrr,  ur  only  by 
The  interest  of  the  governors  ' 
from  that  of  the  governed,  and  the 


often  liable  to  lie  called  to 

fered  by  the  fieople,  smerriera 

tlie  most  ancient  times.     The  . 

monarchs  had  botly  guard'*,  fr 

of  the  troops  were  taken.     Alt 

of  nobles,  and  many  such  ha. 

times.    Tliese  guards  of  Alexa 

the  noblest  persons  of  the  empu 

into  two  classes.    The  infe 

terior  of  tlie  palace  or  tent,  took 

horses.  &c.     From  amone  them 

hettrri,  or  friends,  who  dined  waJllhe  P 

in  the  field  and  at  the 

Two  of  their  number  watched  ass 

promoted  them  to  be  generals  ;  and 

after  his  death,  became  iiiuiiarchs  of 

which,  during  his  life,  they  bad  rated  as 


nors.      Still  more  like 

arpyratpuUs  (the   silveMhielded>. 

Nicanor.souof  Parmenio. 

the  guards  of  the  Roman  em 

the  greatest  influence  on  their  eh 

tlie  entire  control  of  it.     In  thesr  lb 

political  importance  they  nmsnhsu 

guards  of  the  sultan.     In  but,  as. 

ism,  the  tendency  of  the  body 

the  masters.     (See  Janismriet.)     At 


the  trabantt  and  hnttchi 
persons  of  tlie  Konian-Gi 
troops  were  maintained  at 
middle  ages,  distinguished  1 
often  hail  guards;  at  least, 
case  in  the  larger  cities  ci  Italy, 
every  cardinal  lad  his  own 
were  tlien  employed  for  this 
until  recent  times,  j      1 
tect  tlie  person  of  u» 
person.  When  the  inU-«< 
from  that  of  the  nation,  H  is 
for  body-guards,  as  not 
disputes  lietween  the  twv  r 
archers  of  Loui*  XI.,  and  iIk- 
In  France,  their  number 
augmented  by  the  ostentatious  Louis  XH 
of  monarchists.     As  his  plan  of  go**"" 
avail  himself  of  the  commons  aganM 
j  of  a  standing  army  against  the  n«i    .■- 
ami  imjHjrUinor  of  the  guardi  were  atac*  < 


I 


■■* 


is,  it  was  their  duly  to  guard  theper- 
of  the  kings.  Mist  monarch-  had 
■d  many  of  the  smaller  ones  were  dis- 
le  splendour  of  their  guards.  Thy 
liermany  had  brilliant  corps  of  SwKi, 

Frederic  the  Great  led  his  battalion 
into  the  fire  like  other  troops.  He 
kudus  of  infantry  and  several  s^uad- 

as  guards ;  tnjHF|ht:  of  ili-iim-m-lnd 
larkable  height.  Height, tit  this  I  ime, 
jne  of  the  chief  excellences  of  a  sol- 
ds  were,  therefore,  to  excel  all  other 
nitty  ;  and  they  were  indeed  a  rare 
jits.  The  Russian  guard*  Ml  more 
.785,  they  amounted  to  10,000  men. 
rever,  were   the   finest  i-uarils,  and 

troiip-  that  evi-r  existed.  He  re- 
ses's  Memorial,  vol.  S,  page  3H,  edit, 
is  narrow  escape  from  be  in  a  taken 
lleon  the  Mineio,  ledtolliee-talili.il 
whose  destination  was  (lie  pcr-ou,il 
inlander,  fie  called  them  finales  : 
■guards.  When  he  became  the  head 
H,  and  nil  Europe  was  arrayed  against 
r  principles  of  France,  it  was  natural, 
jr  after  he  had  conceited  the  plan  of 
t  hereditary  throne,  that  lie  should 
corps,  which  might  serve,  in  every 
jel  to  hi-  whole  army,  ami  which,  at 

would  be  particularly  BttacJied  to 
lore  in-titnled   hi-   consular  guards, 

the  imperial  guards,  which   formed 

d'armee,  with  artillery  and  cavalry, 

made  use,  in  battles,  only  in  deci-ivc 
mid  confidently  rely  on  them.  They 
'the  army  :  none  were  admitted  who 
ed  by  a  court-martial.  In  INI*,  the 
consisted  of  onedii  i-i il'nld  guards 

I    Of  C""t'  grennitieri    illlil    two    ri'L'i- 

"      ■  nsofvnung 


regime 


Is  offfnr 

'."■:  ■",■■/. 


■    reg 


nieiil   of 


m-  ,-,,,.„. 


each  containing 

*n.     The  cavalry  consisted  of  crenn- 

clia-scurs.  ctwena.t   lepra.  Iiiurirrs, 

Ljlllillifttl.rif    i/'elili'.         lilt'    urlillery 

of  cannon.  After  the  disaster-  of 
rial  guard  was  i-cnrgniiized  on  ills- 
■cry  one  knows  how  nobly  tin-  nlil 
lage  M  lii-rorj-  on  the  field  of  Water, 
ji*  XVIII.  win  [nil  njion  (dethrone 
ie  abolished  the  imperial  guard- — a 
■rcunliiiET  to  some  writers,  he  afier- 
— ami.  instead  of  tlii-m,  the  ancient 
-,  were  aiMiu  introduced,  which  had 
holislied.  even  before  (lie  revolution 
•i-riir;it,  the  finnh-a-ile-ln  prirte,  the 
miitrsyii'-tiitrra    "Lira    rind   gris.fu'.. 


ibyti 


f  the 


ier  and  Mannoiu.  The  emt  i 
isly  in  their  dress,  which  appeared 
itfore  the  revolution,  lint,  niter  the 
real  guards  were  rsLabli-hed,  and 
ns  of  Swiss.  The  fate  of  both,  in 
lell  known.  (See  Frairrr)  There 
.1  guards  in  France.      In  Britain,  the 

:nt  of  horse-guards,  ami  three  regi- 
anls.  In  ILussia.  the  guard,  form  a 
.  which,  on  (lie  death  nf  Alexander, 
showed  tli.it  many  anion-  them  had 
,  us  we  have  said,  the  guards  of  des 
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C  always  liave,  more  or  less ;    though,  nt  present 
-ia  lias  nothing   to  lenr  fr them  similar  to  the 

conduct  of  the  Stroliu  (q.  v.),  because  even  the 
Russian  autocrat  governs,  in  some  degree,  by 
means  oflaws.  The  Prussian  guards  form  a  whole 
mrpi  darmer.  in  Austrin.  [lie  guards,  though 
more  numerous  than  formerly,  lire  still  merely  body- 
guards of  the  sovereign,  and  ilierefm'e  their  number, 
is  com[Wiratively  small.  Noble  guards,  in  which  only 
sons  of  noblemen  could  serve.  Lave  sometimes  been 
formed,  a  private  in  which  hud  tlie  rank  of  ensign. 
They  have  generally  proved  useless  in  moments  when 
their  services  were  needed. 

Guard*,  National;  an  institulion  which  has  ac- 
quired historical  importance,  in  the  politics  of 
trance,  and,  according  to  all  appearance,  will  now 
become  more  important  than  ever.  It  was  desirable 
Uiat  the  popular  party,  in  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution, should  have  forces  on  which  they  could  rely, 
both  for  maintaining  order,  and  resisting  the  attempls 
of  the  court  party,  incase  it  should  lie  necessary  ;  us, 
for  instance,  the  court  had  early  marched  30,000 
men,  under  the  duke  de  liroglie,  towards  Paris. 
July  13,  1789,  after  great  disorders  had  occurred  in 
Paris,  and  the  day  before  the  Bastile  was  taken,  a 
municipal  committee  was  formed  in  the  hotet-de- 
villt,  to  provide  for  safety  and  order.  They  invited 
the  lieutenant  of  the  police  to  advise  with  them ; 
and,  within  a  few  hours,  a  plnn  was  prepared  for 
arming  the  citiiens.  The  armed  force  was  to  con- 
sist of  18,000  men,  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  various 
electoral  districts.  They  first  adopted  green  as 
their  colour,  taking  branches  of  trees  as  [heir 
badges  ;  but,  as  it  was  rememliered  that  this  was 
the  colour  of  the  livery  of  the  count  d'ArloiS  (after- 
wards Charles  X.,  brother  of  Louts  XVI.),  who  wns 
highly  unpopular  on  account  of  his  arbitrary  senti- 
ments, it  was  abandoned ;    and  if  ' 

red),  were   united   with  that  o 

But  the  origin  of  the  tricolor  is  not  quite  certain. 
(Sea  the  article  Trirofor.)  The  plan  of  arming  a 
portion  of  the  citi/.eu-  wu-  adopted  with  great  readi- 
ness, because  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  order. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  national  guards,  iiftcrwanls 
so  important,  tin  the  Nth,  the  Ha -.tile  was  taken; 
on  the  15th,  Bailly,  president  of  tlie  assembly,  was 
made  mayor  of  Pari-,  and  die  iii:in|iiis  de  Lahiyetle 
commandant  -general  of  the  militia  of  Paris.  June 
12,  1700.  the  national  a— emlily  decreed  that,  to  en- 
joy the  rights  uf  citizenship,  it  >va-  necessary  to  be  a 
member  of  the  national  guard.  September  S9, 1791, 
a  degree  was  issued  for  [lie  organization  of  the  na- 
tional guards.  A  -(milling  municipal  mid  departmen- 
tal national  guard  was  herewith  established,  to  be 
raised  by  voluntary  eiili-iment,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  every  twenty  citizens  ;  they  chose  their  own 
officers,  and  received  pay.  arm-,  and  uniform.  The 
solemn  declaration  of  the  general  assembly,  Decem- 
ber 89,  1791,  that  the  French  nation  renounces  all 
ware  of  conquest,  and  will  never  employ  its  arms 
against  tlie  liberty  of  any  nation,  was  connected  with 
this  measure.  In  May,  1793.  the  number  of  the 
battalions  of  the  ilrpariniontnl  national  guards  was 
fixed  at  BIS.  Hut  the  measures  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  as  well  as  the  arming  of  the  emigrants  on 
the  frontier,  obliged  the  French  government  to 
assume  a  military  attitude  ;  and  the  national  guards 
became  a  great  support  to   the  army,  by  diffusing  a 

military  spirit   throng! t    the  naLioa,  and  training 

many  individuals,  wiio  afterwards  joined  the  army. 
October  5,  1795  (13  Vcndeiiiiaire).  Bonaparte,  act- 
ing under  Barras,  led  the  troops  of  the  convention 
against  the  national  guards  of  the  sections  of  Paris, 
who  had  declared  against  the  system  nf  terrorism. 
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GREY — GREYWACKE. 


plishments  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  however,  do  less    ii  equal  lo  that  of 
honour  to  her  memory  than  the  spirit  with  which  the  ,  from  numerooi 


bora  the  annihilation  of  her  prospects  of  sovereignty, 
and  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  dearest  object  of  her 
affections.    The  tale  of  her  elevation  and  catastrophe 
has  been  often  related,  and  has  furnished  a  subject 
for  dramatic  composition.    The  most  material  cir- 
cumstances are    her  marriage  with  lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  fourth  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
in  May  1563 ;  which,  though  it  originated  in  the 
ambitious  projects  of  her  ftther-in-law,  was  a  union 
of  affection.    The  duke's  plan  was,  to  reign  in  the 
name  of  his  near  relation,  in  whose  favour  he  per- 
suaded king  Edward  VI.,  on  his  death-bed,  to  settle 
the  succession  to  the  crown.    On  the  decease  of  the 
king,  lady  Jane  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse  the 
proffered  diadem ;  but  unfortunately,  she  afterwards 
consented  to  accept  it,  being  influenced  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  her  husband.    Her  pageant  reign  had 
lasted  but  nine  days,  when  Mary,  the  late  king  s  elder 
sister,  was  acknowledged  queen;  and  Jane  exchanged 
a  throne  for  a  prison.    She  and  her  husband  were 
arraigned,  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
death;  but  their  doom  was  suspended,  and  they  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  allowed  to  expiate  their  impru- 
dence by  a  temporary  confinement,  but  for  the  ill- 
advised  insurrection  under  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lady  Jane's  father,  was  weak 
enough  to  participate.    The  suppression  of  this  re- 
bellion was  followed  by  the  execution  of  lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  husband.    Mary  suspended  the  execu- 
tion of  her  cousin  three  days,  to  afford  time  for  her 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith;  but  the  queen's 
charitable  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  constancy  of 
lady  Jane,  who  defended  her  opinions  against  the 
arguments  of  the  Romish  divines  sent  to  reason  with 
her,  and  prepared  herself  with  firmness  for  her  ap- 
proaching fete.    She  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
February  12, 1554,  her  husband  havtar  previously 
suffered  the  same  day.    A  book,  entitled  The  precious 
Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  (4to),  was  published 
directly  after  her  execution ;  and  letters  and  other 
pieces  ascribed  to  her  may  be  found  in  Fox's  Martyr- 
ology. 

GREY,  Thomas.  See  Gray. 
GREYHOUND  {cam*  Grain*,  Linmeus).  This 
variety  of  the  canine  race  is  distinguished  by  a  greater 
length  of  mussle  than  any  other  dog,  a  very  low  fore- 
head, occasioned  by  the  want  of  frontal  sinuses,  short 
lips,  thin  and  long  legs,small  muscles,  contracted  belly, 
and  semipendent  ears.  There  are  several  sub-varie- 
ties described  by  naturalists,  as  the  Irish  greyhound, 
the  Scottish,  the  Russian,  the  Italian,  and  the  Turkish, 
all  which,  tlmugh  differing  in  siae  and  intelligence, 
poicsfl  the  general  characteristics  of  the  variety. 
The  common  greyhound  is  of  a  beautiful  and  delicate 
formation,  and  is  universally  known  as  the  fleetest  of 
this  race  of  animals.  We  have  no  information  when 
the  name  grtykomnd  was  introduced,  the  former  ap- 
pellation of  gazehtmmd  being  very  applicable  to  a 
dog  which  hunts  by  sight  and  not  by  smell.  Its 
derivation  is  evidently  from  Grains,  Grecian.  The 
greyhound  has  been  for  many  centuries  hi  the  highest 
estimation,  and  m  ancient  times  was  considered  at  a 
most  valuable  present.  The  ardour  and  velocity  of 
the  greylraund  in  pursuit  of  its  game,  have  always 
been  a  matter  or  admiration  to  sportsmen,  and  of 
various  opinions  as  to  the  difference  of  speed  between 
a  well-bred  greyhound  and  a  race-horse.  It  has,  by 
the  best  jwige*,  been  thought,  that  upon  a  flat,  the 
horse  would  be  superior  to  the  dog ;  but  that  in  a 
hilly  country,  the  latter  would  have  the  advantage. 
The  natural  simplicity  and  peaceable  demeanour  of 
tlie  greyhound  has  sometimes  induced  a  doubt,  whe- 
tlier  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  this  particular  variety 


set  this  attribute  in  a  high  degree. 

during  the  first  seven  or  eight 

uncouth,  awkward,  and 

period  they  begin  to  improve  in 

They  reach  their  foil  growth  at  two 

tinguishmg  traits  of  superiority  saw  I 

in  a  fine,  soft,  flexible  akin,  with 

great  length  of  nose,  cob 

eve  to  the  nostril,  a  full, 

small  ears,  erect  head,  long  seek, 

across  the  shoulders,  roundness 

neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  a 

flank,  a  great  depth  from  the  Man 

the  hind  legs,  a  si 

uniform  clefts,  fore  legs  straight, 

hinder.    According  to  the 

in  a  work  printed  m  1*96, 

greyhound  should  be 

Hvetelrykes 
Nackfid  lyi*  • 
Fattvatf  lyases 
TayUaA  l*fc«  •  f 
l|M  Ilia  • 
Aa*   " 

Greyhounds  bred  hi 
chiefly  arable,  were 
speed  and  bottom  to 
tions;  that  opinion, 
seded,  and  the  contrary  proved 
fed  with  coarse  food,  gr**»* 
to  cutaneous  and  other  i 
GREYWACKE.  or  K 
originally  applied  nv  W. 
composed  rock*  o 
portions  or  fir      nm  _. 
slate  and  flint,  Jate, 
slate,— the   haMded  partaclea 
I  few  inches  In  dmm 
so  minute  as  to  be 
rock  was  denominated 
formation  came  to  be 
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rfcna 
Of 
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other  countries,  the  te 

as  to  embrace  nearly  •*■ 

mechanical  structure 

tion,  however  drversiiec 

their  nature  or  dmieminwi 

nature  of  the  cement,  wh 

ous,  provided  onlv  thei 

sandstone  andc      I 

extension  was, 

found  to  pass  by  . 

niilwif  hEWF"'***  u 

same  causes,  and  ,         K 

tkms  with  his 

from  coalesci       «•■*«■  ft  hi       >  ■ — 

ofmsdefinitk       So  mora 

among  thevari      i  of 

found  convenJeuft  to 

names.    Thus  wo 

ingrecfienta  are  very  < 

they  are  of  middling  , 

are  rounded,  cmghm* 

or  Ave  inches  la  dfe 

and  hmrpr, 
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« M**1 
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t  have  bee-  — 
laMjstrophe,  and  i      u 
period  when  tha^  >mi 
place  next  to 
nating  series  w       • 
tnatdassof  roca* 
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the  fornuiliud  i.f  which  and  tlie  greywacke  a  consid- 
erable period  must  lion-  elapsed,  as  Llic  fragments  of 
Jie  latter  iuvnrialiK  con-ist.  of  Inner  rooks,  and  never 
it  (he  upper  strata.  Greywnckc  bill,  very  rarely 
■sntains  organic  remains  ;  bill  the  limestones  and 
date*,  with  which  n  alu-maics,  present  them  in  coii- 
Oderable  iiuautitj,  mnl  such  a?  belong  to  genera 
almost  exclusively  unknown  at  present,  and  which 
aeeer  occur  in  Ihe  upper  straw.  Tl Lough  the  gold 
uf  Hungary  anil  Siberia  is  found  in  this  rock,  still  it 
uumot  be  saul  to  be  prolific  in  metals  or  other  useful 
miuerals.  When  Cue  grained,  it  forms  a  valuable 
Inuldiug  atone.  It  is  the  material  of  which  the  forti- 
lotions  at  Quebec  in  Lower  Canada  are  chiefly  con- 
structed. Greywacke  is  very  extensively  distributed 
in  Europe,  tt  forms  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
laaunutuis  of  Bnuil.  and  abounds  throughout  the 
■  limi  of  the  Alleghanics- 

GR1ES8ACH,  John  James,  first  professor  of 
theology  at  Jena,  acquired  a  permanent  reputation 
by  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by 
llie  education  of  several  thousand  youth,  Horn  at 
BuuhacJl  in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  in  1715,  lie  removed, 
while  a  child,  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  his 
lather,  a  preacher  and  cousislorial  counsellor,  died  in 
1T77.  He  received  his  first  instruction  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  Frankfort,  und  removed  to  the  university 
uf  Tubingen  in  1762.  In  1764,  he  went  to  Halle, 
and  afterwards  spent  a  year  at  l.cipsic.  Ecclesias- 
lical  history  was  the  subject  of  his  studies,  in  which 
>jnesti,  at  Leipsic.  aided  him  u  it  I;  lmuks  and  advice. 
lie  next  underUapk,  at  I  Lille,  an  extensive  Course  of 
preliminary  studies  to  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  and  dogmatic  history,  Huving  resolved 
la  devote  himself  altogether  to  the  criticism  of  the 
leit  of  the  New  Testament,  he  undertook,  in  1769, 
and  1770,  a  liiemn  jminiey  tlir"u.L'li  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  anil  France.  The  following  winter 
be  devoted,  in  his  native  city,  to  llie  elaboration  of 
his  materials;  and,  in  1771,  appeared  as  a  lecturer 
in  Halle,  with  such  applause,  in  consequence  of  his 

Gospels  that,  two  years  after,  lie  «as  appointed  pro- 
frssor.  He  now  pursued,  with  iiideliili<<iil]lr:  industry. 
his  plan  of  an  edition  of  the  New  TesUiment.  Hav- 
ing received  un  appointment  to  a  renulnr  professor- 
ship of  theology  at  .lena.  he  published  a  synopsis  of 
the  Gospels.  This  was  snon  followed  by  the  first 
edition  of  the  whole  Testament.  Its  peculiarity  is. 
that  it  does  not  merely  r-uu-idrr  the  accepted  or  re- 
jected readings,  but  the  dilierem  degrees  uf  probabi- 
lity for  or  against  tticui  are  determined  anil  repre- 
sented hy  init-J  Li  gillie  mail.-  in  llie  maririn.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  he  could  not  finish,  as  he  had 
intended,  llie  complete  ediiimi.  which  was  begun  in 
1796,  and  appeared  simultaneously  at  Halle  and 
London.  He  was,  however,  incessantly  employed 
on  it  till  his  death  (in  IM;),  and  lived  to  see  the 
superb  edition,  published  by  Gosrheu,  finished. 
Gabler  lias  edited  GriesUuh's  ii/insru/a  Jeudcmica, 
Jena,  I8B4,  2  vols. 

GRIFFIN,   or    GRYPHON    (yptf;    a   fabulous 

monster  of  auiiouity.  eon uk  i -e|. resented,  with  tlie 

bniiy,  the  feet  ami  claws  of  a  liin,  the  head  and  wines 
of  an  eagle,  the  ears  of  a  horse,  and,  instead  uf  a 
mane,  n  comb  of  fishes'  Sns :  the  kick  was  covered 
with  fealliers.  .Elian  --;iys  thai  its  hack  was  covered 
with  black  feather-,  its  breast  with  red,  and  its  wings 


neck  feathers,  tin 

the  book   l)f  II, 
regie,  lias  on 

an  »i/.'le,  and 
lion  ;  and  it 


i.  blue 


md     .lull 


dd  other  parttcubji 


gle,  and  fiery  eyes. 
According  to 
larger  than  an 
s,  [ike  those  of 
,  lite  those  of  a 
icst.      Drinking 


cups  ore  made  from  it«  talon*  The  griflin  in  so 
strong,  says  Ctesias,  tliat  he  conquers  all  beasts,  the 
lion  and  elephant  only  exceplt  J.  India  was  unsigned 
as  llie  native  country  uf  I  lit-  griffins,  and  it  won  be- 
lieved that  they  huill  their  nests  on  the  mountains ; 
tliat  they  could  lie  easily  caught  and  tamed  when 
yuuri  g,  but  never  when  full  grown  |  tliat  they  found 
gold  in  the  mountains,  and  built  their  nests  of  it ;  ur, 
according  to  other  accounts,  that  they  feared  those 
who  sought  fur  gold  ill  tlie  mountains,  und  defended 
their  young  against  their  attacks.  Ilnltiger,  in  his 
f'aiengtmaldr,  has  given  miicii  information  concern, 
ing  the  origin  of  111  is  fabulous  animal.  I  le  maintains 
tliat  this  and  similar  monsters  are  merely  the  crea- 
tion of  Indian  tapestry- makers,  who,  from  tlie  most 
ancient  times,  employed  themselves  on  strange  com- 
positions of  mythological  beasts.  The  Greeks,  who 
saw  this  kind  of  tapestry  at  the  court  or  the  king  of 
Persia,  thought  tliat  (In-  animal;  depicted  on  it  were 
really  itiliabitants  of  Indiu,  so  rich  in  wonders,  and 
they  spread  the  report.  So  much  is  certain,  that  tlie 
notion  of  this  bird  came  from  Asia  into  Greece  in  the 
train  of  Bacchus.  He  was,  therefore,  the  symbol  of 
illumination  und  wisdom. 

GR1MALD1  (family);  one  of  the  four  families  of 
tile  high  nobility  in  Genua.  The  Inrdshipof  Monaco 
(afterwards  elevated  to  a  principality)  belonged,  for 
more  thnu  60(1  years  (beginning  with  980),  to  the 
Grimaldi.  With  the  Fiescos,  they  always  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  uf  Genua,  especially  in 
the  disputes  between  the  <'■  hi  Inline-  and  die  Guelfs, 


Italy,  increased  the   influence  uf  tlie  Grimaldi,  fi 
whom  proceeded  several  eminent  men. 

1.  Itanirri  Grimaldi  was  the  first  Genoese  who 
conducted  the  naval  forces  of  the  republic  lieyand 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  service  of  Philip  tlie 
Fair  of  France,  Grimaldi  sailed  lu  Zealand  in  1304, 
with  sixteen  Genoese  galleys  and  twenty  French 
ships  under  his  command.     He  there  defeated  and 


ladep 


it  the 
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mnnded  the  enemy's  fleet  of  eighty  st 

•£.  Aiduum  tjrii'iiiltti,  likewise,  dist  burnished  him- 
self in  the  naval  service  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Catalunians  hud  committed 
hostilities  against  Genoa,  which  city  hud  been  pre- 
vented by  internal  di-cord  from  piuii-hiue  the  ufleiu-e. 
Hut  when  a  more  favourable  uinmeut  arrived,  An- 
tuiiio  received  the  command  of  the  fleet,  with  the 
commission  to  devastate  the  coasts  of  Catalonia. 
This  commission  the  Genoese  perforated  but  too 
faithfully.  He  also  defeated  an  Armgoncse  fleet  of 
forty-two  sail,  Twenty -one  years  after,  lie  sufferrd 
such  a  defeat  from  the  eumliincd  Venetian  and  Cnta- 
lonian  fleets,  under  the  command  of  Nicolas  Pi  sun  i, 
tliat,  of  tlie  whole  Genoese  fleet,  only  seventeen 
vessels  escaped.  This  defeat  (2!)lh  of  August,  1353) 
obliged  the  Grnoe-c  to  snhmii  to  John  Visconli,  lord 
of  Milan,  who  promised  ihim  prdteclion  against 
their  enemies,  the  Venetians. 

.1.  tjiora/tui  tiritiuthii  is  er-li  brjiieil  fur  tlie  victory 
which  he  gained.  May  K,'(,  li:il.  over  llie  Venetian 
admiral,  Nic.  Travisani,  on  the  Po,  althuugh  Tar- 
magnola,  the  must,  di-tintnislied  cinerrd  of  his  time, 
was  ready  to  support  llie  Venetians,  with  a  consider- 
able army,  on  tile  banks  of  the  river.  Ry  an  able 
manoeuvre,  Grimaldi  separated  llie  Venetian  fleet 
from  tlie  liank,  where  the  army  was  stationed  (three 
miles  below  Grennpua),  und  thus  succeeded,  not  only 


4.   Domrvi'-H  firiiwittli,  cardinal.  nn-hIii>.hop, 
ic.-ie«ale   uf  Avignon,  live"!  in  the  siileentll 
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tury.  Before  he  obtained  these  high  dignities.  Phis 
V.  intrusted  to  liim  the  supervision  of  Uie  galleys  of 
the  States  of  Uie  Church;  and  (.riinuldi,  though 
already  bishop,  was  present  at  the  imval  hattle  of 
Lepnnto  1 57  L) .  mi  which  occasion  lie  is  said  to  have 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courairc.  The  annals  of 
the  Roman  church  also  relate  of  this  warlike  prelate, 
that  he  succeeded  in  totally  extirpating  the  poison  of 
heresy  from  his  diocese,  lie  died  in  lij!>£,  and  left 
behind  a  volume  of  letters  relative  to  the  events  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged. 

5.  (lem/iimo  (irimitldi,  born  at  (ienoa  in  13)7, 
was  appointed,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  vice-legate 
of  Rouingna,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Albano,  and 
governor  of  Home.  l'rhun  VIII.  sent  him  as  nuncio 
to  Germany  and  France  ;  and  the  sen  ices  which  he 
rendered  the  Roman  court  wen*  rewarded,  in  H>13, 
by  a  cardinal's  hat.  After  the  death  of  Crlmi,  <iri- 
unildi,  from  gratitude,  protected  his  family,  and  thus 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Innocent,  who  refused, 
during  his  whole  life,  to  sign  the  bull,  constituting 
Ci  riinuldi  archbishop  of  Aix.  Not  till  Alexander 
VII.  succeeded  Innocent,  was  lie  able  to  enter  on  his 
new  office  (1 055).  lie  endeavoured  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  for  which  pur- 
inse  he  established  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  ;  he 
ikewise  founded  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  annu- 
ally distributed  H.H).(MX)  livres  of  his  vast  property  in 
alms.  He  contributed  much  to  the  election  of  Inno- 
cent XI.,  whose  virtues  he  revered.  Although  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  dean  of  the  holy  college 
in  Rome,  he  could  not  resolve  to  abandon  the  con- 
gregation intrusted  to  him.  lie  died  at  Aix,  in  HiSo, 
ninety  years  of  aire. 

G.  Xirhuhi*  (iriituihli,  Ixim  in  Ifjl.'^was  invented 
with  the  Roman  purple  by  ('lenient  XI.,  in  1 7< M j. 
He  died  in  1717,  leaving  immense  wealth. 

7.  Another  (,\ro/iimo,  horn  in  107 1,  was  honoured 
with  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  had  previously  been  the 
nuncio  of  the  Roman  court  at  Avignon,  and  after- 
wards at  Krusscls,  in  Poland,  and  Germany.  lie  was 
subsequently  appointed  cardinal  legate  of  Dolmnia. 
He  died  in  17.J3 

Besides  these  Grimaldis,  we  find  others  of  this 
name,  conspicuous  in  science  and  art 

I.  Gin  anno,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whom  Tiraboschi  mentions  with  ere  at  praise.  He 
was  Ixirn  at  Bologna ,  em  brace*  1  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, and,  as  superintendent  of  the  archives  of  the 
church  of  St  lYter  in  Rome,  rendered  an  important 
service  by  arranging  the  whole  of  this  valuable  col- 
lection. He  also  attempted  to  explain  the  ancient 
inscriptions,  discovered  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
V.,  by  illustrative  remarks.  A  list  of  his  antiquarian 
and  philological  writings  may  l>e  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Srriptnr.  lining nesi.     He  died  in  1G23. 

2f.  (Horn  nut  AVm/uvm-m,  railed  liologrtrsr,  from  his 
having  1m*cii  born  in  that  city,  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  an  eminent  painter,  archi- 
tect, and  engraver.  In  the  first  mentioned  art,  he 
took  the  Carracci  for  his  model;  he  also  studied 
some  time  with  A  Ilia  no.  Having  been  invited  to 
Paris  by  cardinal  Mazarin,  he  painted  several  frescos 
in  the  Louvre.  As  an  architect,  he  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  his  engravings  are  highly  esteemed. 
Innocent  X.  employed  him  to  execute  the  frescos  in 
the  Vatican  and  the  (Jutrinal.  Several  of  his  h<st 
paintings  are  to  lie  found  in  the  church  Sta.  Mnria 
ilt  I  Monte  in  Rome  ;  the  museum  ut  Paris  also  con- 
tains some  of  hN  !ie*t  productions.  He  died  in  lfWO, 
M-veir.yfour  years  of  age.  Alexander,  a  son  of  his, 
>n  likewise  known  ;u  a  painter. 

.'I.  Frniinw  Mnrin,  a  Jesuit,  was  Iwrii  in  Bologna 
ui  M>i:|.  anil  was  di>tiiiguidu'il  as  a  uuithemaiicifin. 
He  assisted  Kircinh  in  hi-  ni.rilwmaiii  al  labour*,  and 


afterwards  published  a  work  on  U»e  tfou  <a  tl 
moon.  lie  also  wrote  PAwtrnt-mafAriu  &  Lmmi 
Co/or  thus  rt  fridr,  ff/tfjf  n**  anmrrtM  <  Hokajaa.  Itt 
4 to).     This  learned  Jesuit  dicti  in  hi*  native  cay, , 

4.  fV'/iiiv  s.n,  who  likewise  li%  eil  m  the  %ev« 
century,  and  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of 
joined  the  Jesuit*,  and  is  dntrnguHbed  at  a  Lai 
poet.  U  e  have  several  bucolic  aad  dramnnr  ana 
from  him,  which  evince  his  '*leim     He  daat  vfci 

{irofessor  of  rhetoric  in  the  collect?  of  the  Joans,! 
tome,  in  ITttS.  aUmt  sixty  yean  of  ag*. 

5.  /V/'-r  firimnMi,  likewise  a  Jem*,  vm  ham  < 
rivita-Vtrchia,  lived  in  the  eii 
was,  for  a  long  time,  a  missionary  in  the ! 
There  is  a  story  of  him,  that,  on  his  retara  lab 
rope,  he  invented  a  machine,  by  means  of  vmt 
(1751)  he  passed  through  the  air  from  CaJaamlfcm 
in  an  hour.  It  is  mentioned  by  Piactran,  ■  a 
translation  of  the  work  of  Mil  ilia,  and  by  raaana 
in  his  IHrtiotiHnirr  de*  Ariittet.  Since  they  alar  I 
more  explicit  account  of  the  anair,  and  atom  awe 
ous  experiment  is  not  quoted  in  the  treats**  da~ 
appeared  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  an?  ■ 
Ixiiloon  (1784),  we  must  entertain 
truth  of  the  aerial  journey  ascribed  to ! 

ti.  <'on*t(intine,  born  at  Naples,  in  1657. 
in  1750,  was  a  jurist,  and  was  dntmgnamaJ  by  hi 
knowledge  of  history,  medicine,  and  theohicy  H 
is,  however,  priiici|tally  known  far  aw 
with  Henedictis.  a  blind  advocate  of  nV 
of  Aristotle,  who  »as  then  pu! 
a/fntfigrtir/tr,  in  which  he  ma<ie  a 
Hescartes  ami  his  followers.  Grii 
Cartesian*',  and,  in  a  severe  reply, 
ad  »ftsttff/tnn. 

7.  h'raitt'txrti  Anhmiu  (who  died  in  7 
was  the  author  of  some  eood  hi 
Naples,  and  the  constitution  of  I 

GRIMM,  Fkkhkric  Mklthiob. 
lor  of  state  of  the  R  ussinn  empire.] 
dor  of  W  ladimir;  a  man  of  letters, *      n 
lion  lias  arisen  from  posthumous   p«hi 
was  honi  in  1723,  at  Katisbon,  of  poor  at 
however,  liestowed  on  him  a  good 
taste  for    literature  manifested  ita 
when  he  wrote  a  tragedy.     Ilavi 
dies,  he  went  to  Paris  as  goierou.  —        d 
the  count  of  Schomberg.  Soon  iAot,  w  , 
ed  reader  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gi  Al 

he  became  acquainted  with  Jem*-, 
who  introduced  him  to  Diderot.  D  * 
bach,  and  other  Parisian  pmfcia 
sen  ice  which,  according  to 
aious,  8).  he  repaid  with  ingratil 
r'rtfse  made  him  his  secretary. 
which  rendered  his  circumstances 
him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  inrli 
induced  him  to  give  himself  the 
lantry;  and,  os  he  attempted 
time  by  means  of  cosmetics,  the 
on  liim  the  sobriquet  of  /em—  '- 
of  a  company  of  Italian  At         *  vm 
vkletl  all  Uie  musical  cotu.^^ 
Grimm  declared  for  the  Iti 
head  of  the  rot*  He  in  ma.  ,*r««»1 
tliey  used  to  sit  in  the  pit,  under 
whilst  the  friends  of  Kamenu  and 
formed  the  cttin  dm  rot.     Orioo  «n 
siou  a  pamphlet,  full  of  wit  and 
ft/tfte  de  tUimtichbroda*  and.  whin 
temptetl  to  answer  it,  completely 
his  Lrftrr  sur  la  MuMifme  AVaaeeiar.    1 
lets  irritated  so  many  prison*  i        art 
talked  of  exile,  the  Hostile,  k...  . 
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unnml    had  subsided,  be   obtained  a  general  ap- 

ilmn,  On  the  death  of  the  count  de  Friese,  Grinuu 
'!■  ■'  i"-iii'  if  .■'  vi  retail  in  ilj.:  Juki-  ol 
Means.  The  fame  of  the  French  literati,  will: 
a  >■  connected,  led  to  his  Wing  employed, 
iibcUoo  Willi  liiiltrol,  to  transmit  to  the  duke  of 
»ie-Gotlia  an  account  i,l'  the  writings,  friendships, 
•yutce,  &c.,  ol"  the  authors  of  thai  period.  Gopies 
f  ibis  curioifs  correspondence  hit-'  also  sent  to  the 
mpress Catharine  II.,  (lip  queen  of  Sweden,  Stanis- 
las, king  of  Poland,  the  duke  of  Deux.Ponts,  the 
nooe  and  prineew  i.f  He'se-imrmstadt,  Sic.  Pre- 
Mic  llie  Great  gave  liim  marks  of  gnat  esteem.  In 
776,  In  was  appointed  imnj  from  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
iotha  Ui  the  French  court,  honoured  with  the  title 
f  baron,  and  with  several  order*.  On  the  revolution 
resting  out,  lie  retired  tu  the  court  of  Gothu,  where 
c  found  a  safe  asylum.  In  1705,  the  empress  of 
tussia  made  him  tier  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
late*  of  Lower  Saxony  ;  ami  lie  was  confirmed  in  that 
.rai  by  Paid  I.,  and  retained  it  till  ill  health  obliged 
■in  to  relinquish  it.  He  then  returned  to  Gotha, 
nd  died  there.  Dec.  \'i,  1S07.  His  grand  work  was 
-ubiialied  in  (liferent  portions  successively,  under  the 
dlowing  titles:—  Cumipundovix  Litlcwire,  rMifo- 
rpMfar  <*  Critiftur,  »»>■«*»  d  un  Saueeraiii  il'Allt- 
-vms.  oVpnu  1770,  >(?«>«  I7S:-,  /xir  /e  Uantn  de 
■  rl  par  IKHrrot  (Paris,  ISIS,  5  vols.  Nvo) ; 
jnxdumrr  1,'tleraire.  Sic,  en  1775,  1706,  1782 
11  (troiiieme  rt  itrmlmM  r'm-rie,  1813,  5  vols. 
»0) ;  and  t'orrttfohdaaee  LiUtrairc,  Ha:.,  tlrjiuit 
.7IO.jMjfM-cn  IJtO,  (prmOn  I'ariie,  6  vols.  Bvo). 
*  selection  from  this  voluminous  mass  of  literary 
IT-.-10  was  imlili-lir -il  in  s  vuls,  fiMi,  in  French  and 
Uk, 

GRISELDA  ;  tlie  ever-patient  wife  of  the  mart]  nis 
ft  Salman,  the  subject  of  the  tenth  norrlla  in  the 
eMh  gimrintfa  of  Hocenceio's  DMBMCTMt,  The  mar- 
lois's  barn  Heal  of  a  wife  was  h  woman  of  ali-endur- 
iipr  patience.      He  chooses  Griseldn,  the  daughter  of 

akes  away  her  two  -iim,  ntut  makes  her  believe  tliat 
hey  are  killed.  At  last  he  turns  her  out  of  doors  iu 
ifr  ill  if l,  and  rclebrale-  a  marriage  with  a  noble 
adj.  But  finding  iTcil  (iri-.fld.-i  endures  every  thing 
•atienlly,  he  takes  her  back,  restores  her  two  sons, 
nd  treats  her  as  marchioness.  No  one  can  suppose 
hat  Griseldn  is  held  upas  n  model,  line  miirlit  as 
rril  have  a  wax  image  for  a  wile.  This  subject  has 
■era  treated  by  jKiets  of  ninny  other  nations ;  for 
ascancr,  by  Chaucer.  Uritrhla  is.  therefore,  not 
flfreijupnlly  Usui  tn  designate  u  woman  whose  jm- 
leoee  is  trial-proof. 

GRISKTTK(fV.,„-/,);  originally  a  dress  of  coarse 
ray  cloth,  worn  by  tin-  li-innlcs  of  (lie  lower  r lasses  ; 
Mice  it  is  useil  for  ilie  females  themselves,  and  is 
'Ftierally  used  lo  signify  ji  belle  of  tfte  lower  classes. 
n  tlH-  laii(;ii.'iL'c  of  ifte  l  Ileal  re,  eriwftr  sipiifics  an 
"ItriirH'iii;  yninig  yirl.  n|"  llie  ilii-s  of  witbrcttcs. 

GR1SUNS,  tin-  {lira-iki'm/tr,,)  -,   Die  I'pper  Kite- 
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llie  Kliciiinald,  and  the  valleys  of  the  fieltaroter,  Ihe 
Via  Mala,  and  the  Domlrseh.  The  hitler  is  formed 
by  tlie  posterior  ilhine,  is  llie  mildest  district  in  tlie 
Grisoits,  and  contains  twenly-iwa  villages,  in  which 
the  Romans!],  a  mistuie  of  |.,uin,  Cernisn  and  Ital- 
ian, b  spoken.  The  Sclianist>r- Valley  contnins  nine 
villages,  and  is  nbuiil  t*teii  miles  lurit-.  Between 
this  aial  llie  Klteiunald  is  the  terrible  Via  Mala, 
which  is  formed  b)  Ihe  posterior  Rhine,  In  this  and 
in  tlie  Rheinwalil.  the  « inters  last  nine  tnuntlis,  on 
acco-unt  of  their  elevatetj  situation.  Two  formidable 
roads  lead  to  Italy,  one  over  the  Splugwi,  llio  ollu-r 
over  Hie  St  Bernard.  The  former  was  pasted,  In 
1800,  by  tlie  French,  iunier  Macdonald.  i.ceoiirbe, 
with  a  Considerable  (-ot|is.  \  eolured  to  enter  the  latter 
in  ITiiT.— K.  The  second  valley  is  that  of  tile  anterior 
Rhine,  which  extends  from  the  western  frontier  and 
the  St  Gothard  to  Coire  and  l.nticnsteig.      Here  ai 


destroyed,  in  IrW,  by  llie  French:  also 
llaiiti  (tlie  town),  the  old  t'.olre  (i\.  v.),  where  Roman 
antiquities  mid  coins  are  found.-  -;i.  The  third  valley 
is  timl  of  Kngadin,  or  tlie  valley  of  llie  I'pper  Inn, 
which  stretches  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and 
contains,  indeed,  no  important  town,  but  incompara- 
ble views  and  picturesque  scenery.  II  is  one  ol  Ihe 
most,  romantic  spots  on  earth — 1.  The  fourth  valley 
is  formed  by  Ihc  Albula,  a  river  which  riws  in  the 
Julian  or  Septimian  mo  until  ins,  and  Hills  into  tlie 
posterior  Rhine  at  Thusis.-—  j.  Tlieiilih  vnlley  isllint 
of  llie  Preltigau,  sitnaled  mi  the  northern  frontier,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ihe  \'orarlberg  ;  MnyeiifieJd  is 
tlie  i  i-ineipal  town. 

The  people  of  Ihe  Grisons  are  divided  into  three 
leaptius  (in  German,  BUwte ;  lience  the  German 
name  of  die  canton,  Uraukiimllrn  ;)  llie  League  of 
God's  (muse,  the  capital  of  wbieh  isToire;  the  Gray 
League,  with  Hunt/.  ;  an. I  the  I.i-Rfriie  of  the  Ten 
Jurisdictions,  of  which  Davos  is  considered  as  the 
chief  place.  In  these  three  places  siity-three  de- 
puties of  the  leagues  assemble  annually  in  September, 
under  three  heads,  deliberate  on  tlie  nlliiirs  of  llie 
km,  and  decide,  finally,  in  le^iil  eases.  The  can- 
sends  lbtiO  men  lo  the  army  of  the  confederacy, 
and  contributes  12,000  guilders.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  profess  tlie  Helvetic  Protestant  re- 
ligion. Hut  Ihe  ministers  have  so  scanty  an  income. 
Hint  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  by  their 
industry.  The  only  i.nlin  school  is  in  Ci.ire.  About 
10,000  of  tlie  inhabitants  speak  an  Italian  dialect ; 
these  are  in  F.n^adiu.  Aluut  SfH.lXX)  speak  tlie  Swiss 
dialect  of  the  (.erman,  ami  more  Ihiiu  JI>,(KKl,chirny 
near  tlie  sources  of  tin-  Rhine.  s|ieak  the  Romoushor 
Ladin.  This  language  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Humana 
Commerce  is  mm  h  inlirniptnl  by  tlie  nar- 
of  the  passes  on  the  frontiers.  The  exporls 
(chiefly  to  Milan)  are  rattle,  cheese,  eon  Is,  and  nire 
minerals  ;  for  which,  grain,  salt,  linen,  ami  clotli  are 

QK13T  WILL.    See  JfiK 

GRITTI;    a    noble    Venetian    family,      jtndreto, 
having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  concluded 
Irenty  between  tile  Porte  and  Venire  (1501).      At 
later  period,  he  commanded   Iho  Venetian  armies 
I  tlie  war  against  the  league  of  I  'aiiibmy,  was  made 
prisoner   by  Gaslon  de  toil  (q.  v.)  and  persuaded 
Louis  XII.  lo  secede  bom  tlie  league,  and,  in  1513, 
conclude  a  Irenty  with  the  republic.      From  1523 
15158,  he  was  doge. —  ttunlrien  Oritti,  son  of  An- 
ew, ivas  laini  in  (.'unstamiiuipli-.  during'  his  father's 
i-aptivity  ■  sened  in  the  armies  ol  the  'I  urks,  among 
'  ijeil  »  hifjh  rrpulntion 
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the  disorderly  movement  of  colonel  Hincmi,  and 
quelled  tlie  rebellion  without  a  struggle.  In  Dec., 
1827,  don  Jom:  Moutaiio,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  set 
afoot  nt  Otumbaau  insurmlion  for  Uic  forcible  reform 
of  the  government,  in  onler  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  Yorkino  \mrij.  In  January  follow- 
ing, general  Hrnvo,  the  vice-president,  who  was  the 
leader  of  (he  Kscotreses,  or  the  aristueratical  party, 
left  Mexico,  in  order  to  join  the  rebels,  and  stationed 
himself  nt  Tulnncingo,  where  he  issued  a  manifesto 
declaring  himself  in  favour  of  the  views  of  Montano. 
To  suppress  this  insurrection,  general  Guerrero  was 
hastily  desputclied  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  to 
which  Bravo  and  his  associates  surrendered  with  little 
or  no  resistance.  The  Yorkinos  were  now  triumph- 
ant. Hravo  was  banished  from  the  republic  ;  ami 
Guerrero,  as  the  most  prominent  individual  of  the 
successful  party,  was  universally  looked  upon  as  the 

Eatable  successor  of  Victoria  in  the  presidency, 
ut  the  Escoceses,  and  the  Mexicans  of  Spanish 
birth,  who  all  belonged  to  that  party,  and  who  knew 
tliat  their  expulsion  would  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  tlie  government's  being  placed  entirely  in 
the  hand  of  the  Yorkinos,  rallied  all  Uieir  strength 
to  turn  the  scale  against  Guerrero.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  disappointment  of  the  friends  of  the  latter, 
when  the  election  of  September,  18*8,  took  place, 
and  it  appeared  that  don  Gomel  Pedrasa,  the  secre- 
tary of  wur,  had  the  votes  of  ten  states,  while  only 
eight  declared  for  Guerrero.  It  appears  tliat  many 
moderate  men  of  the  Yorkino  party  united  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  Kscocescs  to  produce  this  result. 
Pedraza  liad  beeu  an  active  partisan  of  tlie  Yorkinos, 
and  had  been  particularly  active  and  instrumental  in 
putting  down  Uie  insurrection  of  Otumba,  and  with 
it  Bravo,  tlie  hope  of  tlie  Escoces  party.  Neverthe- 
less, being  deemed  more  moderate  in  his  political 
principles  than  Guerrero,  the  Escoceses  threw  Uieir 
votes  tor  him,  as  their  last  resource,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  a  radical  and  prescriptive  administra- 
tion, which  they  knew  would  come,  if  Guerrero 
should  be  elected.  The  Yorkinos  loudly  exclaimed 
against  the  election  of  Fedraia,  as  having  been 
effected  by  bribery  and  military  violence.  In  a  coun- 
try of  stable  laws  and  well  organised  government, 
the  defeated  party  would  tiuve  awaited  the  result  of 
a  constitutional  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  the  elec- 
tion, lint  in  Mexico  they  onler  tilings  otlierwise. 
The  Yorkinos  determined  to  resort  to  arms  to  prevent 
the  elevation  of  Pedraia  to  the  presidency;  and  general 
Santa  Anna,  who.  since  the  fall  of  Hurbide,  hail  been 
living  in  comparative  retirement  at  Jalapa,  seduced  a 
small  body  ot  troops,  marched  to  Perote,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  castle,  before  the  government  were 
well  aware  tliat  another  civil  war  had  broken  out. 
Mere  he  issued  a  manifesto,  pruj>osing  tliat  the  people 
and  anny  sliould  annul  the  election  of  Pedraia  ;  that 
Guerrero  should  be  declared  president;  and  that 
the  Spanish  residents  should  be  expelled  from  Mexico. 
IV lien  information  of  these  incidents  readied  the 
government,  Santa  Anna  was  denounced  as  a  rebel, 
and  a  force  was  sent  against  him,  which  he  found 
himself  unable  to  withstand,  and  retired  into  tlie 
mountains  of  Oaxaca.  But  meanwhile  measures 
were  secretly  planning  in  the  capital  for  a  more 
decisive  movement  in  favour  of  Guerrero.  It  was 
discovered  by  tlie  executive  tliat  don  Lorenzo  de 
Zavala,  the  go\  ernor  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  was  in 
corrcs]ioiHlence  with  Santa  Anna.  He  was  arrested, 
but  found  means  to  escape.  Soon  afterwards,  a 
battalion  of  militia,  aided  by  some  troops  of  the  line, 
took  possession  of  the  artillery  barracks,  called  the 
att,rthula%  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and, 
lieing  joined  by  general  Lobato,  by  Zalvala,  and  by 
other  iK'rsons  of  distinction,  announced  their  inten- 


tion to  annul  the  election  of  Pedreae, 
tlie  government  to  expel  the  Spanianh 
constitutional  autlnrities  were  rooked 
up  the  point  without  a  struggle,  a  v 
ensued,  in  some  of  the 
during  tlie  three  first  days  of  I 
many  persons  were  killed  on  both  sides 
Guerrero  openly  joined  the  uswrmas 
forcement  of  his  friends ;  on  whjen  Pei 
city,  and,  on  the  4th,  president  Vi 
partial  accommodation.   (See  Jfema.) 
obliged  immediately  to  appoint  a 
to  Uie  insurgents,  uiclniiins;  G 
secretary  of  war.    Finally,  when  the 
grass  assembled  in  January,  soame  of  I 
for  Pedraai,  were  pronounced  to  haw 
obtained,  and  Guerrero  was  declared  to 
elected  president, 
vice-preMilent    The 
into  office  in  April  1829, 
tion  of  liarradas  gave 
and  a  subject  of  engrossnis; 
The  better  to  enable  the 


street*  of  thecal 


exigency,  he  was  invested 
but  after  the  victory  over  the 
when  the  uivadmg  expedition 
rero  evinced  an    imirillingnrn 
dictatorship,  which  became  the 
anoilier  revolution.    He 
slavery,  September  15, 
Mexican  umpendence, 
to  the  proprietors  when  the 
ment  permitted  it. 
took  command  of  the  army  of 
Vera  Crux,  and  conunenced  hit 
ico,  for  the  purpose  of  resornu 
force.    Guerrero  left  the  city 
sooner  was  he  pone, 
revolted,  and  dec       d 

auence  of  which,  ~ 
le  acordada  revolt,* 
Bustamente  a»*M"ifl  •**■>  iT-      . 
was  not  destined,  however,  to  a 
qiril  exercise  of  power.     L 
out  afresh,  and  in  Scut  ». 

ed  a  large  force  in  Va»— m— ,m 
of  government  in  opposition  to 
and  the  wliole  country  waa 
arms,  in  different  parts  and  anu. 
the  purpose  of  either  |iriianti 
reinstatement  of 
Guerrero  was  taken  in 
and  shot. 

GLrESCLIN,  BxaTsaxD  dv, 
a  man  renowned  for  talent 
about  the  year  1314,  at  the 
near  Refines.    The  naeta 
family  from  a  king  of  the  1 
nobles  of  his  time,  be  could  ■ 
Prom  childhood,  he  longed 
battle,    lie  united  his  im 
regiment,  made  himself  hW 
tbem  into  companies,  taught 
battle.    According  to  the  " 
of  him,  he  was  of 
shoulders  and 
lively,  and  full  of 
ins;  in  it.    "laav 
4  lean  never  pleas 
know  bow  to  make 
my  king."  He 
At  the       of  i 
mentat— « 
without  tiu.  — 
he  wasahrayi 
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■  ■  » ,  soil  bill  Mil  :  (he  female  is  <>i  a  drab  red 
ruluur.  The  other  species  are,  evening  grosbeak 
\L.  mptrlma).  msB-breasted  grosbeak  (7..  liutoviaia- 
taj,  blue,  (.""steak  (L.  rrrru/ra). 

GROSCiifcN  ;  a  silver  coin,  so  called  from  the 
Latst  grottus  (thick) ;  Ulirk  coins,  in  opposition  to 
[Din  le»d  coins.  1  be  oldest  groschen  known  were 
■■■!-■■  i.  in  Treves,  in  110*.  The  first  Bohemian 
gtndien  were  coined  in  Ii"!/o,  at  Kutteiilwrg.  In 
IWS.ihe  grusi  lien  was  divided  into  twelve  pfennig?. 
In  IfiO*,  lite  small  groschen,  now  in  use,  were  first 

-InirW     !iL     ll:.'     Cltl     loi-'.M.         I  hi-     IMlinell  gm-diell 

Ire  valued  at  eight  pfennig?,  and  thirty  modem  gro- 


il  to  a 


afeo  the  name  of  u  Russian  cupper  coin,  worth  two 

i.Rt.iSS  (//"/.),  in  opposition  to  nrt,  is  applied  to 
merchandise,  including  tli.it  in  which  it  is  packed. 
II  relen  particularly  lu  weight.  Thus  we  say,  "The 
lag  of  coffer  weigh,  nine  hundred  weight  grow, *  that 
is,  iiK-luiling  the  weight  of  tile  bag. 

G  ROSS- BEER  F,N  ;  a  town  of  Prussia,  near  Ber- 
lin, noted  ns  being  the  scene  of  Lin  obstinate  conflict 
between  the  allied  power-  and  Na|*deon  Bonaparte, 
on  die  ]C(d  August,  1813.  The  armistice  liaving 
expired)  u»  the  1 7lli  of  August  in  lliut  year,  the  war 
between  the  allies  mid  Napoleon  commenced  anew, 
and  tbc  emperor  of  Franca  desired  to  hurl  his  bolts, 
Jl  the  Mime  lime,  into  [he  camps  ill  Hresluti,  Prague, 
and  Berlin.  I  In  j  recoiled  upon  himself  on  fheKata- 
bach,  al  Culm,  mid  Gross-Bearen,  Merlin  was  pro- 
tected by  the  militia  and  llie  northern  amiy,  com- 
manded by  Brroadottc,  llw'ii  crown- pro  iceof  Swede". , 
anil  consisting  of  the  third  and  fourth  Prussian 
diiBioMS,  llic  Russian  corps  under  Woronaow,  II  in- 
nagrroJe,  and  Ciernitschef,  and  about  £%.h<j<>  Swedes 
The  French  army,  reinforced  by  the  forces  of  Wur- 
temherg,  Bavaria,  Darmstadt,  and  Saxony,  was 
funned  into  four  div  isions.  lid  by  Uudinot  (the  gene- 
nUn-cJtief).  Victor.  Ue.gnicr,  und  Hertrand,  and  was, 
together  with  the  cavalry,  under  Arrighi,  from  60,000 
tu  90,000  strong.  Its  destination  was  the  capture  of 
Berlin,  and  it  was  supported  hi  general  G  Irani,  with 
til*  garrison  of  Magdeburg:  but  the  crown- prince 
performed,  in  detail,  the -ume  operations  against  this 
body  as  the  allies  against  tin-  nniiu  body  of  the  enemy. 
Hi*  army  forcied  u  rune  from  liuehholli,  the  extre- 
mity of  die  left  wiiil',  through  Miltenwalde.  Klein- 
Beeren,  Heinersdori.  Dlaiikeiiteld.  lluhlsdorf,  to 
Urbtiand  Triienbriei.li,  Liu- extreme  lit; lit  wing,  from 
which  tile  Russian  line  inclined  inwards  towards 
Juterbutk  ;  while  the  Pni-siun.-,  in  the  centre,  were 
•dvauced  toTrchbiu.  The  Prussian  ecuernls  Ilirsch- 
fckl  and  Puttlili  observed  Magdeburg  beyond  Bran- 
denburg. <Jn  I.h >l I >  wings,  the  light  troops  were  dis- 
persed as  fur  a-  \\  ittciiln-rc.Gulieu.  and  linrtilh.  On 
IbelnM,  Iheenciiiy  entered  the  curie — llcgnier  in  the 
centre,  Bertrand  on  the  right,  and  Oudinul  on  the  left 
wing.  They  attacked  the  Prussians  at  Trebbin,  who 
nvevay.  tin  Ihe  s.lii,  Derlrniul  fell  upon  enteral 
Taoeoaienat  liltiiiteiilild.  hut  was  reputed.  Regnier 
forced  bb  way  to  (Jni»-l(eercii,  (lie  key-stone  of  the 
arch,  about  ten  mile-  horn  l.leriiu.  Here  hewnsunex- 
pectediy  attacked  by  liie  hravc  Iiulow.  At  (lie  same 
kme,BorsttllMirrimiidi'il  ihe  rinlit  wing  of  the  enemy. 
Tbe  Prussians  foiiL'ht  wiih  trial  courage,  in  sight 
of  their  capital.  A  mourned  Sa\ou  battery  having 
haeu  outflankedat.il  (nkeii.thev  inKruiced  to  a  charge. 
The  discharge  nf  tiic-ann-  lieijia  rendered  impossible 
bytheraiii.tiie  soldiers  foii-lu  with  the  hiitt-emls  of 
their  muskets  and  with  bayonets.  tlross-Beercnwas 
taken  by  storm  ;  the  Saiui)  and  the  second  French 
iibioii  were  drben  from  the  field,  and  tlie  cavalry 
of  the  duke  of  I'adun  rootert  I  ludimii  now  brought 
up  the  three  divisions  of  reserve.  «  hkhwere  ultackcd 


by  the  Russians  nml  Swede*  as  they  deployed  from 
the  wrood.  t'nrdell.  'ol'iiel  of  the  Swedish  force*, 
supported  by  an  attack  of  cavalry,  took  the  enemy's 
artillery.  Uudinot  u<<w  nhnuilniiril  the  struggle,  and 
reirealed  to  Wittenberg  and  Tor^au,  on  tlie  Elbe. 

He  lost  thirty  emu -  and  more  [ban  it "00  prisoners. 

The  Prussians  gained  possession  of  Juterbock,  and, 
on  the  28th,  of  Luckau.  A  pyramid  ol  cast  iron  has 
been  erected  on  the  spot  by  I'rederie  William  III. 

GROTESIJl'KS,  in  paint-in^',  are  often  confounded 
with  tiTiU**qvt4.  All  ornaments  compounded  in  n 
fantastical  manner,  uf  men.  beasts  t lowers,  plants, 
&c,  are  called  sometiincs  hthIm  "/i-:i.  and  sonietiiuei 
gretisquei ;  but  there  is  a  distinction  between  them. 
Arabesques  are  flower-pieces  consisting  of  all  kinds 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  real  or  imaginary.  They  are 
so  called  from  tlie  Arabians,  who  first  used  theni. 
because  they  were  not  permitted  to  copy  beasts  and 
men.  As  thej  were  also  used  by  the  Moors,  they 
ore  sometimes  I  died  morci'/wr*.  The  It  emails  oma- 
ni>  nted  then-  sii  ...His  with  paint  in  us,  in  wtuchlloivers. 
ceuii,  men  n>  Ln'iists  building",  ,Se..  tire  mingled  to- 
gether according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  These 
ornaments  a*-    properly  called   (.'iVew/M",  because 

liiej  v.ere  f. I  hi  (lie  ruined  buildings  of  theandent 

Ili'iiviTi-,  in  t    in   -ubteir 'lin  cliniubers,  which  tlie 

Italians  C-ll  grottoet.  The  origin  of  these  fantastic 
eompo/.ions  is  traceil,  by  Botlige.r,  to  tlie  carprts  of 
Per»»j  und  India,  adorned  u  itii  nil  the  wonders  of 
Of'.cMul  table.  In  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Livia,  nt 
r.ome,  in  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  in  the  houies  In 
Hcrcuioneum  und  Pompeii,  and  many  other  pluces, 
such  grotesques  have  been  (on ml  :  sometimes,  indeed, 
showing  an  esoess  of  ornament,  but  generally  valu- 
able for  their  nrraiiL'eiiieiit  and  execution.  Hnplmel 
was  well  aware  of  theii  ln-umy,  and  caused  his  pupils, 
particularly  Glov.  Naiuii  da  I'dine.io  use  tliem   ns 


lite  taste  for  grotesques  has,  in  pari,  degenerated 
into  the  monstrous  and  unnatural ;  enilrioue  has 
therefore  become  a  term  of  art  to  express  a  distorted 
figure,  a  strange  monster,  the  oilspring  of  an  unre- 
-i lamed  i mag ination. 

GROTIUS,  or  1JK  CltOOT.  lh„o,  u  scholar  and 
statesman  of  the  must  dii  ersitied  tiilents,  was  bom  nt 
Delft,  April  10, 1583.  He  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  ami  received  mi  excellent  education. 
In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  sustained,  with  general  ap- 
plause, theses  on  philosophy,  luntln-niatics,  and  law. 
The  ne\t  year,  he  tic(.'oiii)>iiiiif'd  llnrneveldt  (q.  v.), 
the  Dutch  ambassador,  to  I'riiuce.  where  he  gained 
the  approbation  of  Henry  IV.,  by  his  genius  and  de- 
meanour, and  wa>  everywhere  admired  as  a  prodigy. 
After  his  return,  he  conducted  his  i.r-t  lawsuit  in  his 
seventeenth  year;  and,  in  his  twenty-fourth,  was 
appointed  advocate-general.  In  1613,  be  became 
syndic,  or  pensioner,  of  Rotterdam.  The  disputes  of 
the  Remonstrants  and  their  opponents  then  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  Holland.  (See  .-/monfom.)  Bar- 
neveldt  was  the  defender  of  (lie  former  [iBrly.  Gro- 
tins.  who  had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  Barne- 
veldl,  supported  him  by  his  pen  and  inlhielice.  This 
involved  bim  in  the  trial  which  terminated  in  the 
beheading  of  Biirneveldt,  in  lol'i,  and  the  condem- 
nation ol'Grotius  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  tlie  for- 
tress of  Louvestein.  He.  succeeded  in  eseaping  from 
this  fortress  by  concealing  himself  in  u  chest,  in 
which  his  wife  had  sent  him  books.  After  wander- 
ing about  for  some  time  in  Ihe  <  iitbolic  Netherlands, 
he  escaped  toFr.it  ice.  l.ouis  Mil,  gave  liiin  a  pension 
of3000livres.  The  Dutch  a  ml  ias-mlors  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  prejudice  the  Lint;  against  him.  Richelieu 
was   unfavourably    disj-o-i'd   tnwards   him     — '' 


is  witialrawii.    Grotiuslhcn 
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every  variety,  of  such  as  are  valuable  for  their  Imrd- 
iu*s  and  durability,  us  well  as  of  others,  which  are 
richly  veined,  enable  of  taking  tlie  finest  polish,  and 
we  11  adupted  tor  all  sorts  of  oriuiineiiUil  furniture ; 
while  others  yield  valuable  dyes,  or  exude  balsamic 
mul  medicinal  oils.  The  fruit  trees  an*  in  great 
variety,  and  the  fruits  they  yield  are  of  the  most  ex- 
qnUiie  delicacy  and  flavour.  Wild  animals  and  liea«ts 
of  prey  are  abundant.  These  are  the  jaguar,  which 
is  a  |M»werful  und  ferocious  animal  ;  the  cougar,  or 
red  tiger,  resembling  a  greyhound  in  slia|»e,  but 
lamer  in  siie ;  the  tiger  cat ;  the  crahUMUigo,  not 
much  larger  than  a  common  eat.  and  exceedingly 
ferocious;  the  coatimoudi.  or  liraziliaii  teasel;  the 
meat  niit-U-ur  ;  the  iHimipiuc ;  the  hedgehog  ;  the 
armadillo;  the  sloth;  the  opossum  of  ditlerent  kinds; 
the  deer;  the  hog;  the  agouti;  the  liian)  ;  the 
chameleon.  In  the  rivers  are  to  l>e  found  the  alli- 
gator ;  the  tapir,  resembling  the  hippopotamus  of  the 
old  continent,  but  of  much  smaller  siie,  not  being 
larger  than  a  small  ass,  but  much  more  clumsy  ;  the 
maiiuli,  or  sca-nw,  about  sixteen  feet  in  length  ;  the 
pant,  or  sjm >tted  cony  ;  and  the  pipa,  a  hideous  and 
deformed  animal.  Of  the  serpent  tribe  then*  are 
various  species,  from  the  large  aboiiui  snake,  which 
grows  to  the  length  of  twenty  and  thirty  feet,  to 
those  of  the  smallest  siie.  The  woods  of  (iuiana  are 
filled  with  every  variety  of  the  feathered  species, 
many  of  which,  then-  is  reason  to  believe,  are  but 
imperfectly  known  to  naturalists.  Those  most  com- 
monly seen  are  the  crested  eagle,  a  very  fierce  bird, 
and  very  strong  ;  the  vulture ;  the  owl ;  the  black 
and  while  butcher-bird  ;  parrots  of  dill  emit  kinds, 
and  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage  ;  the  toucan  ;  the 
|K'licau  ;  the  tiger-bird  ;  herons  of  ditlerent  kinds ; 
the  flamiugo  ;  the  humming-bird  of  various  si>ecies  ; 
the  plover ;  the  woodpecker  ;  the  mocking-bird. 
The  vampire  lut  is  also  found  in  (iuiuna,  and  grows 
to  an  enormous  siee,  measuring  about  3j>£  inches  be- 
tween the  tips  of  the  two  wings.  It  sucks  the  blood 
of  men  and  cattle  when  they  are  fast  asleep.  After 
it  is  full,  it  disgorges  the  blood,  and  begins  to  suck 
afresh,  until  it  reduces  the  sufferer  to  a  state  of  great 
weakness.  The  rivers  of  (iniana  nlxmnd  with  fish, 
many  of  which  are  highly  nrized  liy  the  inhabitants  ; 
ami.  owiiii'.  10  the  heat  ami  moisture  of  the  climate, 
insects  and  reptiles  of  all  sorts  an*  produced  in  such 
abumlauce.  that  the  annoyance  from  this  source  is 
inconceivable.  These  insects  are  hies,  ants,  mosqui- 
toes, cockroaches,  lizards,  jack-tjianianls,  a  large 
species  of  wasp,  fire-flies,  cciiti|»edes.  fcc.  The 
native  inliahitaiils  of  (iuinnu  are  continually  receding 
from  the  districts  which  an*  occupied  by  Kuropeans. 
They  chiefly  consist  of  the  following  tribes,  via.,  the 
Caribbees,  the  Worrows,  the  Accawaws,  the  Arro- 
watiks.  From  the  earliest  period,  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies  in  (fiiiana  have  been  cxjiosed  to  depredations 
from  fugitive  Negroes,  who.  at  ditlerent  periods,  luive 
l>ccn  driven,  by  the  cruelly  of  their  masters,  to  lake 
refuge  in  the  woods.  At  one  time,  the  colony  was 
threatened  with  destruction  from  Ulese  bands  of  de- 
serter slaves.  As  the  Kurojieaii  troops  wImi  were 
sent  against  this  enemy  generally  fell  a  prey  to  the 
climate,  a  corps  of  manumitted  Negroes  was  formed, 
by  whom  the  slaves  were  pursued  into  the  woods ; 
iiml  the  colony  has  been  since  freed  from  this  source 
of  annoyance. 

<  I  II  liKHT.  .Lii-im"  fs-Antoink-I  Iipi-oute,  count  of 
was  Iniru  at  Moutaubaii  in  1743,  educated  at  Paris, 
and  accompanied  his  hither  to  (tcnnany.  during  the 
seven  years'  w.-ir.  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  the 
battle  of  licliingliniiseii,  in  17(U,  finding  that  the 
order*  which  he  carried  were  rendered  unseasonable 
by  a  change  of  circumstances,  he  had  the  boldness  In 
alf»*i-  'Ih-iii.  ainl  adapt  them  to  the  existing  state  of 
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atfairs.     In  die  rorsican  war  in  IToti,  br 
tlie  cross  of  St  l*ouis,  and  soon  after,  with  the 
colonel,  tlie  ciiief  command  of  thr  newly  .lew  itd 
sican  legion.     I  le  employed  his  Lrrturr  hmm  ■ 
ary  <m*cuj* lions,  ami  his  E»snt  frnrrat  *U  T\ 
prrrvtb:  ft  tin  Ih*rt*ur*  sur  V  hjut   d*  Im   ~  ' 
ilr  la  Srirtirr  militaire  en    Kwr>»ye   (I^andaa, 
probably  written  during  thr  tirrsaan 
tracted  tlie  more  attention,  as  at  that 
was  going  on  in  almost  all  the 
wards  travelled  for  military  purposes 
many.     His  jonrnn I.  Junrmal  fn*  V 
mag  ne  %  fit  it  /•»   1773,  Outrage  pm 
puff  tit  jmr  in  />wre,  H  prrerd'e  tfwmr 
t/nr  xnr  In   fir  tir  CAnteur^  par   Tt 
FigMrr*  (I  SOU),  was  but  a  mere  she 
use,  but  is  interesting  lor  its  oW 
dotes  of  celebrated  men,  espei 
whose  great  character  Goibert  « 
His  tragedies  Irave  not  retained  Umrm  i 
stage.     In  177!)  appeared  hsj  Drfrmm  mm 
iiurrre  modernr.    In  1786,  he  In  i 

tlie  French  academy.     In  1787,  Lc  m 
eulogy  on  Frederic  II.,  one  of  the  ^ 
monuments  ever  raised  to  the 
king,     (intliert's  eulogies, 
Tliomas,  and  another  upon  I 
most  finished  works.  V  igimr, 
certain  aitlessness,  engage  the 
to  excuse  many  instances  of 
was  a  field-marshal,  ami  member 
— nn  office  which  gave  him  m 
in  170",  in  tlie  47th  year  of  ha. 
guished  for  ambition  and  for  acL 
Gri(CIARDIM,Fa.<*ti«.a 
was  born  March  6,  1483?,  at  1 
family  was  of  distinguished        i 
great  a  reputation  as  a . 
year  he  was  chosen  proft—  » 
had  not  yet  reached  the 
ambassador  to  the  court  »*■  > 
of  Spain.     When  Florence  (I5i 
through  the  usurpation  of  the  " 
service  of  that  family,  which 
of  his  talents.     He  was  invited  by  Lav 
court,  and  intrusted  with  the  gov 
and  Keggio.     This  office  he 
Adrian  VI.,  to  the  general 
ward%  when  Clement  Vll.v  (de* 
the  papal  chair,  (luiccianlioi  was 
of  the  pope,  to  Roraagna.  then  ton  he 
of  the  r.uel&  aiHlGhiuelines,  and 
where,  by  a  severe  and   oprigL.  . 
justice,  he  soon  succeeded  m  res 
He  also  contributed  here  in  other  i 
good,   by  constructing  roads,  be 
buildings,  ami  by  fbundt  fnl 

ing  been  appointed  lie«_ 
lie  defended  I'arma  with  gi 
by  the  French  (at  least  he  „t-. 
Angeli,  author  of  a  historv 
on  tlie  contrary,  of  m 
period,  after  the  dei 
(Suirciardini  was 
ceeil  him  in  the  o 
lait  the  jiope  stil 
Having  quelled  an  L- 
turned,  in  spite  of  the 
his  native  city,  where, 
work  on  Uie  History  ol 
re|>eatedly  published 
reputation.    It  i 
retirement  be  s 
affairs,  ami  his  Cmua 
gality  ami  the  ambiUw 
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rd  linn  .hj  highly,  as  did  likewise  ("baric! 
lose  interests  In-  luil  promoted  in  liis  ncgotiu- 
it  Naples,  and  who,  Whan  bis  courtiers  oiki 
lined  thnt  he  preferred  the  Florentines  (a  them. 
"ed.  "  I  tan  make  u  hundred  Spanish  grandee? 
iirote,  but  1  cannot  make  otic  liuicciantiiii  in  i 
d  Tears."  When  Alessandro  de'  .Medici  was 
red  by  one  of  his  relations  (Loreminn,  l.-ilifj  . 
i  florin  tines,  under  the  direction  oi"  cardinal 
•Tilled  to  restore  Uie  republican  constituli 
ardini  opposed  it  with  atl  his  power,  and  uu 
,  that  to  preserve  the  state  from  becoming  tbe 
rf  foreigners  or  of  factions,  the  monarch  it  a! 
t  gT>»eniinent  ought  to  lie  retained,  f  lis  elo- 
■  mini  the   force  of   Ins  arguments   Irimaphi-il, 

wno  de'  Medici  vns  pri*  laiim-d  irrand-dul I' 

ce.  Guiccianiiiii  did  in  I. 14(1,  and,  ncc  its  ling 
own  directions,  was  buried,  without  pump,  iii 
arch  Santa  Felicita  in  Florence.  It  is  related 
,  that  liis  love  for  study  was  so  great,  Dial,  like 
ta,  he  often  passed  two  or  three  days  without 
'  (bod.  One  of  his  works,  which  was  aflcr- 
tnmslated  into  French,  his  Advice  on  political 
B,  was  published  in  l.V'a.  at  Antwerp.  The 
tine  J.  B.  Adrian!  (who  died  ISTw),  in  his 
*?  tmi  Tempi  {new  edition,  In*!),  which 
.»  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
ardini,  has  given  a  good  narrative  of  events 
a  1536  and  1574.  This  work  was  M  pobrkn- 
r  the  death  of  the  author  in  1583.  The  reader 
.-ciardini  is  sometimes  intended  by  a  want  of 
L      A  more  important  defect,  however,  is,  that 

ironi  the  beat  sources,  BO  that  he  must  be  read 
BDtion.  One  of  the  best  criticisms  mi  Guic- 
i  U  contained  in   Leopold  Hankc's  Zur  Kntik 


Of  the  twenty  books  of  his  history, 
■  unfinished,  and  are  (o  be  considered  untj  as 
drafts,  lie  is  much  too  pmlix.  and  tin-  >alirM 
lini,  in  his  Ra^ungli  di  Paraasa.  makes  a 
o,  who  has  lieeti  condemned  In  read  Guio 
i  for  havinc  nse.1  three  word-  when  lie  could 
xpres-ed  his  m.'iiiiini;  in  tw«,  faint  away  at  the 
it*'iice.     Gnireiardiiii  also   wrote   poem;.     In 

jli  rtJ  1 1  niz  id  a  ] I  icii  1  ej.i-.llc.  cut  1 1  led  Snfi/ifim. 

~d  Italia  ul  Criilianiifima   Hi-    Frntn.™   Pn- 
•   ejpre-ses   the   f.elini;   so   commonly   exluhi- 

[lukui  writers,  evei  since  the  i.iine  nf  Dante, 
»rd   to   the   distracted   state  of  their  country, 

listie  begins  thus  ■■— 


It.,-,.,  ,m,iN,  ,!,«/,(,.-  iB«fr.u,iii, 
ih  ..f,,.„, ,  „.„„■„  „  („, 


DES;    ill    some  armies,   persons   pari Lilly 

ntrsi  with   the   gr 1,  who   serve  in  the  stall, 

-.  the  necessary  information,  and   point  nut  the 

lite  For  an  army.  As  ii  is,  however.  impns-i. 
r»y=  to  have  officer-  of  this  kind,  -nine  armies 
:'-^nr,Lphri-a!   engineer*  attached  to  the  stuff, 

parti,  i liar  -unties  are  l-i-i  itr.ij  lis   am!  [npoum- 

if    u'lurd-.   Ii.-i,,ei  ,,:..r  he   had   been  on   tile 

of  bei„-   nmrtMsJ  .md  taken  ptisan*  In  a 

on  the  Minim  Jfcn  >..-  am  rtmmnt,  l.as 
A/™««Ur    vol.  i,..  p.  3.«l    of  18-^4. 

M»l  AKKTIVi      Sai     I 

ll><>   II  KM  :   thei t .  harm,,,-  and   -medal 

Mi,  but  he  U  •rvsji  ca  kI  '.  ,     .      In  fat, 

of  the    old    nu-l'T-   are    I.  -i     tinmn    l.i   Iheir 


music, for  which  lie  showed  some  talent  ;  hul  lirsoou 
discovered  in  the  Lay  u  greater  genius  for  painting, 
and  had  him  instructed  by  tlie  Dutch  artist  Dionysiiis 
Calvaert,  who  was  then  in  liiih  repute  at  Bologna. 
In  tins  celebrated  school,  (inula  is  said  to  have  stud- 
ied chiefly  tile  works  of  Albert  Durer.  This  be- 
comes probable  if  we  consider  some  of  his  earlier 
works,  in  which,  particularly  in  (lie  drapery,  occa- 
sional resemblance  may  be  traced  to  the  style  of 
Albert  Durer.  In  the  mean  time,  the  school  of  llio 
Caracci,  at  Bologna,  on  account,  oi  its  novelty  and 
superior  taste,  bea  an  to  ii  lipse  tlur  liniaer,  and  Guido 
joined  it  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  soon  cave  his 
teachers  occasion  in  admire  his  talents,  aniT  is  even 
said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  A nnibol  Caracci. 
fl  uido's  desire  to  behold  the  treasures  of  art  in  Home, 
induced:  him  to  visit  thai  city,  with  tun  of  his  fellow 
students,  Domenicliino  and  Albnnt.  There  he  saw 
some  of  the jiainiiiiKs  of  Caravagjcio,  who  was  great- 
ly admired  for  liis   powerful  and  expressive  (though 

often  course  and  low)  mai r,  wliii-h  i.uiiln  imiuiied. 

His  reputation  soon  spread,  anil  cardinal  Kurghese 
employed  him  to  pnim  a  emcilixiou  of  St  Peter  tor 
the  church  Delle  'Ire  Fonlane,  The  powerfid  inaii- 
ner  of  (Jus  picture,  and  several  others  of  die  same, 
period,  which  tinido  did  out.  Iiovvever,  lone-  retain, 
increased  his  fame  ;  ami  when,  at  Ihr  cardinal's  re- 
quest, he  completed  the  Aurora,  so  beautifully  en- 
Kved  by  Morghen,  tile  atlmiration  was  universal, 
il  V.,  at  that  time,  employed  him  to  embellish  a 
chapel  on  Monte  t.  avEillo.  with  scenes  from  Uie  life 
of  the  virgin  Mary.  Guido  accouiplisbed  lliis  work 
tiu^  sntismction  of  the  po[>e.  und  was  next  intrust - 


I,  that  he  was  unable  to  e: 
To  this  periml  his  Fort  una,  und  llie  portraits  of  Six- 
tus  V.  andcnrtliiiFil  Spndii,  may  he  assipied.  C.uiilo's 
laintiues  are  gemrally  eiuisiileiiil  us  belonying  to 
thna  djflerent  manners  and  periods.  The  arat  conj- 
prises  those  pictures  which  resemble  the  manner  of 
the.  Cnmcci,  and  particularly  that  nf  CaravHgirio. 
Deep  shades,  narrow  and  |iowerlu!  lights,  sirung 
colouring,  in  short,  an  efldrt  nfier  great  effect, 
distinguish  Ins  works  of  this  t'.i-i  perioil.  The 
second  manner  is  completely  oppt.si>d  to  the  first, 
vias  adopted  by  Guido  himself  as  a  contrast   to 

works  oiCarnvii«gii>.  with  «h he  wbs  in  con- 

ii  eunli-over-y.  Its  principal  features  are  light 
colouring,  little  shade,  an  agreeable  though  often 
ipetDi'ial  treatment  of  the  subject  It  is  quite  pe- 
iliar  to  Guido.  His  Aurora  forms  the  transition 
from  tin-  first  to  I  he  second  style  ol his  paintings.  A 
third    period    Commences    at  Uie   time  when   Guido 

upon  the  profits  of  his  labour  than 
upon  its  fame.  It  may  lie  distinguished  hj  a  green- 
h  gray,  and  altogether  uiiuatniiil  colouring,  and  by 
general  carelessness  and  weakness.  This  lust  mail- 
er is  particularly  remarkable,  in  the  large  standard 
with  tliK  patron  saint  ol"  Jiologim.  iiiul  more  or  less 
a  number  uf  other  paiiilinEs  of  that  period.      Dur- 

Slhe  poveniuiitHrif  [>opc  I.  rlxm  \  ill,,liuidoi]iiur. 
ed  with  his  treasurer,  cardinal  Spinola.  respect- 
Elbe  price  of  a  pit  lure,  and  returned  to  Hologna. 
ere  be  had  already  executed  liis  St  Peter  six  I  I'aul 
for  the  liouse  Zaiiipiere,  ami  the  Murder  of  Uie  In- 
nocents for  die  lliuniiiinin  church,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  embellishina  the  chapel  of  the  saints-  with 
-  ':was  called  back  to  llotne, 
md  received  by  the  ]tope  hiin- 
ina  niaiiner.  Hut  be  soon  ex. 
lies,  ami  accepted  on  invitation 
lieiiii..-  himself  unsafe  at  this 
the   hjttrwl   uf  tin    Neai*ilil:..n 


r 


;,  their  influence 
and  Ihey  were  partly  abolished  after  the 
nt  of  tlie  monarchy.  In  Italy,  the  cradle 
of  free  e.itiiens  in  the  middle  ages,  noil 
in  the  Lombard  cities,  those  connecting 
wd  the  ancient  and  modem  civilisation, 

them,  probably  contributed  to  revive  the 
ill  naturally  presented  themselves  as  an 
lam)  of  supporting  tile  eitisens  against 
t,  by  aniling  them  into  powerful  bodies, 
xreasing  importance  of  the  cities,  which 
■eati  of  industry,  and  with  the  estflblish- 
ir  constitutions,  begins  Hi5"  die.  extension 
The  chief  reason  tiiat  mechaaieivl  indtis- 

a  developed  in  the  middle  apes,  at  the 
i  agricultural,  which  had  been  exdu- 
■»l*d  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the 
re  which  the  mechanics  acquired  with  tin- 
municipal  and  ciiil  Ulieriy.  Mechanical 
i  always  been  essentially  of  a  democratic 
j>1  would  never  have  nourished  under  the 
m.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  givu  the 
at  the  origin  of  these  societies  in  upper 
fes  of  them  are  found  in  the  tenth  cen- 
j,  in  Milan,  we  find  the  mechanics  united 
name  cr&Iciiliu.  It  is  certain  that  small 
listed  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
ar,  in  the  following  century,  to  have  lieen 
session  of  importjiiit  political  privileges, 
.eet  with  abuses  in  these  bodies  as  early  as 
;  and,  several  centuries  later,  the  guilds 
subject  of  bitter  and  just  complaint,  pur- 
nse  in  Germany.  When  the  advantages 
socialists  became  known  and  felt,  they 
■eased ;  and,  in  tile  struggles  of  the  citi- 
l  nobility,  the  principal  resistance  against 
fas  made  by  tile  corporations.  As  soon 
ens  acquired  an  influence  on  the  admini- 

-  t,iii  Ms  became  the-  basis  of  the  niutiicipal 
sr  and  every  one,  who  wished  to  pari.iri- 
:  municipal    government,  was  obliged  to 

-  member  of  a  guild.  1  fence  we  find  so 
iguished   people,  belonging  to  a  cbiss  of 

of  whose  occupation  they  probably  did 
any  tiring.  This  mixture  of  social  and 
larncter,  as  well  as  the  insignificance  of 
iuI  .  considered  merely  its  such,  is  a  natural 
e  of  the  nuleiie's  of  the  period.    Jnstprin- 


nierce  could  not,  however,  be  carried  on  by  bonds- 
men (iii  Russia  they  are  [-emitted  to  trade).  Al- 
though there  early  existed  free  mechanics,  yet  they 
were  also  under  the  protection  and  jurisdiction  of  tile 
feudal  lord,  before  the  privileges'  of  the  cities  were 
acknowledged,  except  in  cities  of  Ifoman  origin  (for 
instance,  Cologne).  These  privileges  early  secured 
to  them,  as  a  distinct  class  of  vassals,  a  sort  of  or- 
ganisation under  the  directum  of  III-'  masters  of  each 
trade,  as  appears  from  the  oldest  taw  of  lite  city  of 
Strusburg,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  out  of  [Ins  tin*  fluids  in  Germany  may 
have  originated.  See  Eichhorn's  Deultche  S/onit- 
mul  Htehttgeichichic,  vol.  ii.;  and  his  Tretttite  on 
IIk  Origin  of  the  CtinsttlutiiM*  of  Herman  citiw,  in 
the  7siiu:hrtfl  far  t;,.-,-/,wf,lt«-he  lUvhttwinente/ia/l, 
vol.  i..  No.  B,  and  voL  il.,  No.  g;  and  Nullmnnn's 
Geic/iienfr  iJes  Crsyrangi  da-  Slildte  in  DeutieMaiut. 
Tile  full  development  of  the  guiliis  in  Germany 
falls  in  tlie  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  ami  the 
oldest  example*  are  those  of  the  cloth -shearers  ami 
retailers  in  rlumlmrj:  H  IW).  tin;  drapers  (1153),  and 
shoemakers  in  Magdeburg  (1157).  But  they  pos- 
sessed no  political  importance  in  Germany  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  a  struggle  arose  between 
them  (the  labouring  <  lasses)  and  tlie  eititens  belong- 
ing to  ancient  families,  the  civic  aristocracy.  The 
guilils  were  victorious,  and  la-came  so  powerful,  that 
even  persons  of  -free  occupations"  joined  these 
associations,  as  the  allodial  possessors  of  land  some- 
times placed  themselves  ler  feudal  lords.      The 

corporations  of  merchants  ami  mechanics  become 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  their  privileges  and 
monopolies,  whilst  tlie  country  people  suffered  by 
being  mode,  in  many  respects,  tlie  slaves  of  the 
guilds,  {'articular  branches  of  industry  were  often 
subject  to  restrictions  in  lovour  of  the  guilds,  which 
'    offensive  nature. 


guilds  became  insupportable,  aristocracies,  sometimes 


examinations  for  tile  admission  of  a  journeyman  to 
the  rank  of  a  master  "ere  u.i-d  as  n  nieinis  of  extort- 
ing money,  and  were  often  cuinliined  with  the  most 
absurd  humiliations.  Ill  some  parts  of  Germany, 
there  were  from  liiur  In  live  Jilli-renl  guilds  of  smiths, 
which  did  nut  ullmv  each  other  the  use  of  certain 
tools.  The  guilds  are  now  abolished  in  U  Consider- 
tilile  portion  of  Germany;  and  jet  many  persons 
wish  to  restore  the  ancient  unh-r  of  things,  as  a  sup- 
porl  of  aris1orriHii.nl  ili--iineiii.ii-,  ami  as  tending  to 
1  repress  that  five  exercise  of  imllistry  which  is  so 
,  favourable  to  tlie  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit. 
Attempts  were  made  lo  cheek  the  insolence  of  tlie 
guild,  by  laws  nf  the  empire,  as  in  1731.  but  without 
-  nee—,  In  I'iniiee,  the  guilds  also  originated  with 
the  increasing  importance  of  cities,  and  became 
L-eueral  in  lllc  reign  or  Louis  IX.;  but  they  became 
■Object  to  abuses,  as  in  Germany,  and  were  abolished 
'  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Their  restoration  was 
j  also  desired  by  those  who  wished  for  tile  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  In  (iritain,  the  societies  of  mecha- 
nics arc  importum  principally  in  a  political  respect, 
on  account  of  their  connexion  with  tlie  democratic 
clement  of  the  constitution.  These  societies  origin- 
ated in  Britain,  iis  on  the  continent,  at  the  time  of 
the  development  of  the  importance  of  the  cities.  In 
the  towns  when-  they  still  exist,  Ihey  have  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  election  nf  representatives, 
and  in  the  municipal  administration.  The  rights  of 
a  "  freeman,"  with  which  is  associated  tile  privilege 
of  voting  in  I  lie  cities  or  lioruughs.  are  often  confined 
tu  Ihe  members  of  these  si  Tie-lies,  of  which  the  mem- 
bership is  o-liUunrd  by  serving  an  apprenticeship,  or 


m  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  This 
the  sovereign  of  which  has  waged  re- 
soccessful  wars  against  the  Fantees. 
~*»tle  k  the  capital  of  the  British  settle- 
Gold  coast;  and  forts  are  also  maintained 
.cove,  SiK.i'(iiul.'f,  t'ommendo,  and  Ana- 
it  at  Wimiebnh  has  been  given  up.  The 
extends  from  the  Rio  Volta  to  the  bay 
Lagos,  which  separate  it  from  Benin, 
■arts  of  nalite  Africa  yet  explored  by 
bis  is  the  one  where  cultivation  and  the 

ren  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection 

here  was  in  a  most  flourishing  and  pros- 
when  it  received  a  fatal  blow,  about  the 
it  century,  by  the  invasion  of  the  king  of 
'ho,  having  conquered  it,  reduced  the 
,-ns  to  ashes,  and  massacred  a  great  pro- 
ie  population.  This  coast  has  since  run- 
in  port  of  the  territory  of  Dahomey,  and 
By  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at  Griwhee  ; 
lis  ferocious  and  military  tyranny,  it  has 
red  its  ancient  wealth  and  prusperilj. 
,  New.  See  Papua. 
;  an  English  gold  coin,  worth  twenty- 
sterling.  Guineas  were  first  coineJ,  in 
Charles  II.  (16132),  of  gold  which  the 
tired  from  Guinea,  and  hence  the  name, 
ey  were  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings 
M  Cain. 


GUISCARD.  585 

opponent  with  lii-  hind  feet.  Their  skins  an 
scarcely  of  auy  value,  and  their  Mesh,  though  edible, 
Ls  not  savoury.  Huflbo  observes  of  them,  "  By  na- 
ture they  are  gentle  anil  lame  ;  ilicy  do  no  mischief, 
but  they  are  equally  incapable  of  good,  for  they  never 
form  any  attachments  :  mild  by  constitution  ;  docile 
through  weakness  ;  almost  insensible  to  every  object, 
they  have  the  appearance  of  living  machines,  con- 
structed for  the  purposes  of  propagation,  and  of  re- 
presenting  u  species.'' 

GUISCARD,  Robert,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, a  son  of  tile  celebrated  loitered  de  Hauteville, 
was  horn  in  1015.  Hauteville  had  many  sons,  and 
his  estate  in  Normandy  was  small.  This  induced 
his  three  eldest  sons.  William  tin1  Ironaniis  (Hrai- 
de-feri),  Dagobert  nod  Humphrey  to  goto  Italy,  and 
oner  their  services  io  the  Italian  princes,  then  en- 
gaged in  continual  wars.  Fortune,  courage,  and 
cunning  enabled  William  the  Irounrms,  who  knew 
liuw  to  take  advuniage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Italian  princes,  to  get  [josscssion  of  Apulia,  Robert 
Guiscanl,  who,  in  the  mean  time.  I md  grown  up, 
burned  with  the  desire  of  sharing  the  splendid  for- 
ttioe  of  his  brother  in  Italy.  A  little  borid  of  adven- 
turers was  soon  found,  in  those  times  so  prone  to 
adventurous  enterprises,  who  were  ready  to  follow 
liim  in  the  eipertatioii  of  a  rich  booty.  Robert, 
who  was  no  ways  interior  in  com-afe  to  his  brothers, 
-Dun  distinguished  himself  u>  uuniy  battles  ;  and  the 
soldiers,  moved  by  his  exploits,  unanimously  pro- 
claimed him,  niter  the  death  of  his  brother  Hum- 


Guinea  elutli  is  a  kind  of  calico,  calcu- 
African  market,  wiiere  it  is  an  important 
tor.  There  are  also  Guinea,  knives,  &c. 
PEPPER.    See  Cayenne  Pepper. 

'-  --'aga).     Tliiswelll 

if  Smith  Amerii'ii,  iti.l  i 


phrey,  count  of  Apulia— a  dignity  which  he  accepted 
witliont  hesitation,  althonu-li  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rights  of  his.  brother's  children.      He  then  conquered 


Calabria,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  w 
firmed  by  jxipe  Nicholas  11.,  although  (hat  pontiff 
had  not  long  before  cie.tniiuiuninitrd  fiiin  for  his  out- 
rages. Robert,  iirateful  for  this  favour,  bound  him- 
self to  pay  to  the  holy  see  U  annual  sum  ;  and  from 
tills  the  feudal  claims  of  Die  papal  sec  on  Naples, 
which  exist  to  this  day,  are  derived.  In  Apulia 
itself,  Goiscard  ruled  with  absolute  power.  This 
country  had,  till  his  reign,  preserved  a  number  of 
privileges,  mid  some  forms  uf  a  constitution;  but 
-i  ttrcefj  was  he  at  the  head  of  the  state,  when  he 
.1  -imyeil  til  mi ;  and  hence  naturally  arose  disron- 
tents  mill  cunspiraeies  iimoiin-  vlu-  nubility,  who,  at 
Lli.it  lone,  were  ulmie  in  possession  of  any  right*. 
Holiert  punished  nuny  of  these  with  dentil,  and 
rriliH-nl  die  other-  u>  submission.  He  now  begun  to 
tluiik  uf  eonijiu  rfeg  Hefty,  lite  investiture  of  whicli 
the  pope  hail  uln-ad)  promised  him.  He  sent,  there- 
fore, his  youngest  Urol  her,  linger,  whose  valour  had 

alreudybeeiidi-plny.il   i any  bullies,  at  the  head 

"  Silo  resolute  wio'iiors.  to   take   possession  of  this 

nd.      linger  made  him-elf  ste-r  of  the  city  of 

ssiiin  Willi  this  small  baud,  Li  LOoU  In  the  Eel- 
im;  vear,  the  two  brothers  oniteil.  commend  the 
aeens  mi  the  plains  of  Eiinu  :  but  the  niisunder- 
n.lin-  which  broke  oiii.  between  the  victors,  pre. 
iteil  them  from  dern  iiy  ail  the  advantages  which 
■In  h.iie  resulted  from  this  victory.  Guiscanl 
1  i.roniM'd  Kucei-  the  half  nf  Calabria,  in  case 
cily  should  prove  successful ;  but 


lluig  I 

ii'in'.'d   i 


allow 
^  of  Roger  irrilated  his  bru- 


inipni 


I    liui 


in-,  be 


made  themselves  masters  of 
liiert  liimsell",  mid  Uoirer  was  nmg- 
i  nut  to  lake  advantage  uf  tills  stic- 

tonched  with  this  generosity,  was 
is  brotlier,  and  lull-lied  his  prouuie. 
neted  nearly  tin-  whole  of  the  isl.iint. 
first  count  of  Sicily.  Guiscanl,  in 
'     "   those  cities  in  Lower 
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ivouritr.  He  put  himself  at  tile  haul  of 
uder  the  pretence  of  defending  the  Catholic 
idvbed  die  cruel  massacre  of  St  Bartbohv 
).  From  motives  of  personal  revenue,  he 
i  himself  thy  assassination  of  Cohgny, 
ailed  the  murderer  of  Ilis  father.  In  I57i3 
i  the  League,  first  projected  by  bis  uncle, 
J  of  Lorraine.  For  this  purpose,  it  waspro- 
«  most  tealous  citiiens  nf  Paris  to  join  in  a 
•ich  liad  for  its  avowed  object  tlie  defence 
,  of  the  king,  ami  of  Lhe  freedom  of  the 
ill  reality  tended  (u  the  oppression  both  of 
ml  the  nation.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who 
raise  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  France, 
if  seditions,  obtained  several  victories  over 
Bts,  and  soon  saw  himself  in  a  situation  to 
».ws  to  his  prince.  He  obliged  Henry  III. 
J  the  priv  ilexes  of  the  Huguenots,  and  car- 
li*  imperious  demands,  that  the  king,  at  last 
a  to  come  to  Paris.  Nevertheless,  he  ay- 
re  in  15BS,  and  obliged  the  king  10  leave 
d  conclude  a  treaty  with  him.  Flushed  by 
ph,  he  become  imprudent,  and  clearly 
at  he  aimed  at  the  highest  power.  In 
.*  of  the  treaty,  tile  estates  were  assembled 
Tlie  king,  informed  of  tile  ambitious 
te  duke,  took  counsel  wiUi  his  confidants, 
,  Runibouillc.1,  and  Iteauvnis-Nangis,  and 
■ere  of  opinion  tliat  it  was  imiiossible  to 

to  a  regular  trial,  but  that  lie  must  lie 
espatched,  and  that  (his  measure  wuuld  !>*: 
j  his  open  treason.  The  brave  Crillon 
lake  upon  himself  the  execution  of  this 
u  therefore  intrusted  to  Lognac,  first  cliam- 
the  king,  and  captain  of  forty-live  Gascon 

of  tlie  new  royal  guard.  lie  selected 
-  must  resolute,  and  concealed  them  in  the 
luet.  The  duke  had,  indeed,  been  warned, 
*ber,  tlie  cardinal ,  advised  htm  to  go  to 
:,  upon  the  advice  of  the  archbishop  of 
o  represented  to  him  that  his  friends  would 
ge   if   lii'    lift    Hlois   nt   su   favourable   a 

lay,  Deo.  -i'.i,  I3SS.  he  went  to  tlie  king, 
>mew  hat  concerned  at  seeing;  the  guards 
ed.     As  soon  as  he  had   entered    the   first 


of  the  lute  kind.     The  people  of  Spain  are  so  final 

of  music,  anil  of  the  guitar  in  ['articular,  that  there 
are  few,  even  of  tlie  labouring  class,  who  do  not 
solace  themselves  with  its  practice.  It  is  with  this 
instrument  that  thi-  Spanish  gentlemen  nt  night 
serenade  their  mistresses  |  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
artificer  iu  any  of  the  cities,  or  principal  towns,  who, 
when  his  work  is  over,  does  not  g>j  to  some  of  the 
public  places,  i- 1  i<i  .-ill  n himself  with  his  L'liilar. 

GULF  STREAM.     See  Current. 

GULL  (torus).  These  birds  are  well  known 
every  where,  being  found  almost  universally  spread 
over  the  globe.  They  are  distinguished  from  other 
sea  fowl  by  UtttnbabrU  lull,  hm.  hoi' downwards  t«- 
wards  the  point,  and  marked  below  the  under 
mandible  by  a  truing  ulnr  prominence,  by  llieir  light 
body,  supported  by  large  wings,  by  slender  legs, 
paluinted  feet,  ami  a  small  hind  toe.  They  are  timid 
and  cowardly,  except  in  defence  <if  llieir  young. 
Generally  seen  in  large  Boob,  the  old  and  young 
separate:  the  larser  species  frequent  lite  sea,  the 
smaller,  lakes  or  rivers.  They  walk  with  tolerable 
ease,  undsxvimw.il,  hut  arciiifuoahlc-ijl'dh'iiig.  They 
keep  much  on  the  wing,  and  llieir  flight  is  rapid, 
strong,  and  long  sustained,  even  in  heavy  gales.  In 
silting,  they  contract  llieir  mik  ami  reston  one  fool. 
They  are  extremely  voracious,  fighting  with  each 
other  for  jirey.  They  are  patient  of  hunger,  but 
will  feed  on  every  kind  of  animal  food,  either  dead  or 
alive,  putrid  or  fresh.  Their  principal  rood,  however, 
is  fish,  of  which  they  will  fuilow  the  shoals  ;  they 
catch  them  with  great  agility,  darting  down  like  an 
arrow.  Tliey  breed  only  once  a  year,  laying  from 
two  to  four  eggs.  The  species  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and   resemble   each   other   greatly.     The 

5 nils  arc  continually  lighting  wiUi  each  other,  and 
le  strong  plundering  the  weaker.  No  sooner  does 
one  rise  from  tlie  water,  witha  fish  iu  its  bill,  than 
it  is  immediately  pursued  by  others,  stronger  than 
itself,  and  tlie  first  that  reaches  it  lean  away  the 
spoil.  Should,  however,  the  latter  not  instantly 
swallow  the  lmi'iv  it  has  aei|uirrd.  it  is.  in  turn,  pur- 
sued  by  others  ;  and.  even  if  it  has  performed  this 
process,  it  is  oftentimes  obliged  in  di-gorge  it,  when 
it  is  seized  by  one  of  the  pursurers,  before  it  can 
reach  the  water.     The  facility  which  the  gulls  have 

of  v itini;  llieir  limd  has  Won  la  ten  notice  of.  even 

in  their  captive  stale.  Sunn-  r,f  these  birds  have  been 
lamed,  hut,  even  t  lien.  I  In  y  have  always  discovered  the 
Mime  quarrelsome  ami  vnmciriu.  habits.  When  two 
are  kept  together,  the  weaker  generally  becomes  the 
victim  of  tile  ill  nature  of  the  oilier.  This  genus  is 
not  well  understood   by   naturalists,   and  much   con- 

Gl  M;  imp  n[  tl"  proximate  principles  of  vegrta- 
!.;.■>.  d.-liiii.''ii-li"l  by  the  following  properties  : — It 
is  an  insipid,  inodorous,  im  crystal  liable  sulid.  mere 
or  less  transparent,  the  various  colours  which  the 
different  kinds  pusses*  being  derived  from  mixture 
with  colouring  principles  while  eluding  in  a  fluid 
state.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  extremely  solu- 
ble in  water  :  in  which  pro]. .rues  it  is  the  reverse  of 
resin.  It  dillers  from  mucilage  only  iu  being  depriv- 
ed of  the  water  which  rendered  it  fluid;  and,  of 
eoiir-e.  when  water  is  added,  it  again  becomes  mtiei- 


E-asure.  Find,  is  identical   in  all  vegetables,  and  the  ditti  rent 

guitar,  k  im  Is  vary  only  in  tie  uuuniuy  and  quality  of  tlie  sub. 

illiiira.  stances  nuiliil  with  tllcin.     It  exists  naturally  alnilf-1 

ruincnl  pure  iti  gum  .tralw  uinl  g«i"  Na.g;d,  mid,  nuiii:  or 


■ 


Gl'NNr:  P.  V— GUNPOWDER. 


petition ;  lie  mun  hnvc  an  accurate  nc- 
wiLh  the  science  of  fortification ;  but 
i  must  be  practically  skilled  in  throwing 
■nd  other  field-works,  so  tluit  be  may  be 
posing  his  artillery  before  or  within  a 
|  to  assist  the  ipw  most  effectually 

or  defence.  Besides,  the  artillerist  hns 
{illation  of  the  lights,  and  other  signals, 
ar,  of  the  fire-works  in  peace,  fee.     All 

learned  by  experience,  and  by  the  study 
sciences.  Mathematics  (particularly  tile 
urres,  to  calculate  the  path  of  the  balls), 

chemistry  are  very  necessary,  in  order 
■I  the.  effect  of  powder,  and  tlie  manufac- 
imunition,  as  well  as  that  of  all  kinds  of 

A  knowledge  of  mechanics  is,  also,  very 
ndrntatxling  the  theory  of  carriages,  for 
:e  loads,  when  necessary,  and  on  many 

irinriples  of  dynamics  it  can  bit  easily 
were  there  no  resislarice  to  the  motion 
a  consequence  of  the  air.  the  path  of  the 
ie  that  curie  denominated  the  pornlmln. 
[,  then,  for  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
mld  be  easy  to  determine  with  precision 
a  ball,  of  a  given  weight,  discharged  with 
x,  in  a  certain  direction.  II  was  for  a 
msidcred  that  the  resistance  of  the  air 
ling  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  being  taken 
t;  and,  accordingly,  the  principles  of 
»e  taught  upon  the  parallel ic  theory. 
Dt  Button,  and  utlicrs,  made  extensive 
,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  amount  of 
ce  of  tlie  air.  In  fig.  13,  plate.  LXI., 
represented  as  passing  through  a  strait, 
i  batteries,  amid  a  discharge  of  artillery. 
at  A  is  much  higher  than  the  hull  of  the 
accordingly,  the  cannon  is  inclined  so 
imle  is  lower  tlian  its  breech.  It  is  so 
order  Hint  the  bullet  which  it  discharges 
he  hull  of  the  vessel.    But  the  axis  of  the 


.<  hull  of  the  5 


.f  the  Kill  during 
discharging  n  gun 
i  hut  the  elevation 
he  bullet  is  shown 
id  as  having  risen 

stone  is  thrown  at 
he  water.     From 


\  purpose,  of  the  most  approved  of  which 
g  is  a  synopsis. 

nare  niol  "I  the  weigh!  of  the  shot  is  to 
root  of  dunlilr  the   weight  of  powtlor, 

ncement    in  feet  per  second.      Multiply 

oot  tif  Diecliaiu.n-r.jf  Hi.-  lull. idles, 

id  for  shells  hj  1 1;  :i.  tun  prorkcl  is  the 


velocity.  The  horiwutal  range  in  found  by  multiply, 
ing  twice  the  height  to  which  the  l>all  would  be  car- 
ried,  by  the  sine  of  double  the  angle  of  elevation ; 
or  the  range  of  any  one.  elevation  is  to  another,  oa 
twice  the  sines  of  the.-e  elevations  are  to  each  other, 
and  therangesare  nearly  proportional  to  the  charges. 

("iUM'OVVDER  i- ii  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal.  If  we  may  believe  the  relations  o.* 
the  missionaries,  and  the  reports  of  the  Chinese  his- 
torians, the  Chinese  were  first  acquainted  with  the 
application  of  gunpowder.  Perhaps  it  proceeded 
from  litem  to  the  Arabs  ;  for,  in  1331,  the  Moors 
used  it  in  (heir  operations  before  Alicont,  and  cer- 
tainly in  1342,  at  Algesiras ;  in  1250,  the  Arabs 
probably  used  a  mixture,  similar  to  gunpowder  before 
IJnmielta,  ami  perhaps  also  in  a  naval  engagement 
in  tlie  year  1085.  Among  the  Kuropeans,  the  traces 
of  this  invention  nn  -[ill  more  ancient ;  for  tlie  Greek 
are,  which  was  first  employed  in  li'W,  must  have,  at 
least,  contained  saltpetre  mixed  with  pitch,  naphtha, 
&c-.  since  it  was  customary,  by  means  of  it,  to  hurl 
stones  from  metallic  tubes.  The  lint  information  of 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  Europeans  with  regard  to  the 
chemical  mixture  of  powder,  is  found  in  tlie  ninth 
century,  in  a  book  iompo.nl  liy  Marcus  Gracchus, 
preserved  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  also 
accurately  explain*  its  composition.  Itoger  Bacon 
(who  died  in  I2SI4)  was  likewise  acquainted  with  the 
power  which  snltpetre  lias,  when  set  on  fire,  of  pro- 
ducing n  tluinderiiiK  report.  1  he  discoverer  of  the 
power  of  powder,  when  confined  and  set  on  fire,  uf 
propelling  heavy  hodies,  was  according  to  common 
report,  Berthold  Sehwnru,  a  monk,  who  is  said  to 
haveliyed  at  MByence.  between  Inland  1380.  lie, 
in  some  of  tils  experiments  in  alchemy,  liad  put  the 
mixture  into  a  mortar,  and,  having  accidentally 
dropped  into  it  a  spark  of  fire,  to  his  astonishment, 
saw  the  pestle  lly  off  into  the  air.  Oilier  traditions 
attribute  this  invention  to  i 'oiistnulitie  Autliti  of 
Cologne  (see  De  Boucher's  Me  moire  mr  tOrigine  dr 
la  Poiidr' H  Canon).  However  this  may  be,  powder 
was  scarcely  applied  Lo  military  uses  before  1350, 
and  the  accounts  of  I  lie  use  of  millions  in  the  unities 
•  ■(  1'rocy  (I34tit.  l'oicliers.  and  still  earlier  engage- 
ments, have  arisen  from  the  various  significations  of 
the  won!  cannon.  In  IS36,  |>owder  is  mentioned  in 
tin-  nccountsof  the  treasury  oi  Nunmburg  ;  in  I3G0, 
the  house  of  assembly  ai  l.uli-cL  was  burned  by  tlie 
imprudence  of  the  powder  manufacturers  ;  and,  in 
13U5,  the  Margrave  of  Misnia  had  pieces of  artillery. 
In  the  course  of  a  lew  year.  afterwards,  it  was  known 
overall  Europe.  Thus  the  first  truces  of  this  inven- 
tion would  appear  to  be  found  in  Germany;  other 
nations,  however,  have  put  in  their  claims  to  this 
honour. 

The  propurtif I'  the  ingredients  in  the  composi- 
tion of  gunpowder,  i-  iliil'TP'iil  in  ditlcrenl  countries  : 
in  tin-  i'russinu  powder-mills,  7i  parts  of  saltpetre, 
1IJ  parts  of  siil|>liiir.  ami  1 3. J-  parts  of  charcoal  are 
used  ;  but  in  tile  l-reneli  milts,  75  parts  of  saltpetre, 
12}  of  coal,  nod  I*,}  of  sulphur.  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  article,  which  is  carried  on  in  yerj  difierent 
ways,  much  depend-  upon  the  ^u-dness  of  the  ingre- 
dients. The  cnide  saltpetre  is  broken  up,  moistened, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  slow  lire,  continually 
skimmed  and  violently  agitated,  till  all  tlie  moisture 
evaporates,  ami  the  -nllpctre  remains  in  the  form  uf 
a  fine  powder.  The  sulphur  is  pulverited  after  hav- 
ing been  well  purified.  The  charcoal  is  tlial  derived 
from  the  airier  or  any  oilier  soft  wood  or  bushes,  as, 
for  example,  hemp  stalks,  which  are  burned  with 
great  care  in  a  confined  room,  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
iHiwder.  These  three  ingredients  arc  then  moistentsl, 
brought  tinder  a  stamping,  or  more  commonly  a  roll, 
ing  mill,  where  two  metallic,  or,  which  are  better. 
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uuv  common  ruin.  A  vault  below  the  house 
,  which  IiaJ  been  used  to  store  coals,  was 
to  hoasheads  and  tliirty-sii  barrels  of  powder 
n  it,  the  whole  covered  with  fnggoU,  and  the 
rown  open  so  as  lu  prevent  suspicions.  As 
it  Prince  t-'harlci  anil  the  princess  Elirahclh 

•  absent,  measures  were  taken  to  have  them 
ml  Kliiabelh  proclaimed  queen.  The  secret 
onspiracy  bus  communicated  to  more  tlian 
[tenons,  and  bad  been  faithfully  kept  for  near 
UHl  b  half.     Ten  dap.  however,  before  the 

of  parliament,  a  Catholic  peer  received  a 
n  an  unknown  hand,  advising  him  not  to  su 
tne»  parliament,  as  it  would  receive  a  terrible 
This  he  communicated  U)  tlie  secretary  of 
3rd  Salisbury,  who,  although  apprehending 

thought   proper  lu  lav  it  Oefure  the  king. 

K"ie  mutter  in  a  more  serious  light ;  and, 
tlie  vault)  below  the  houses  of  parlia- 
erT.S,  IUOS).Giiy  Fawkes.au  officer  in  the 
use-vice,  who  bad  been  employed  to  fire  the 
nil  found  at  tlie  duor,  Willi  tlie  matches  in 
ri,  and  tlie  gunpowder  in  the  vault  was  dis- 
Fawkes  whs  put  to  the  torture,  and  made 
tocrvcry  of  tlie  conspirators,  who,  with  their 
as,  to  the  number  of  eighty  persons,  had 
sd  in  Warwickshire,  determined  to  defend 
'••  lathe  lasL  i'ercyandfatesby  werekilled 
tack  ;  the  others  were  made  prisoners  nod 

jxJ  (History  of  England,  vol  ii,  chap.  1.) 
■>■!■>  lull  account  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
materially  dilirr  from  the  statement  above 
It  has  been,  however,  asserted  by  others, 
tat*  all  a  plot  of  Salisbury's,  to  effect  the  ruin 
■tbolics,  and  tliut  the  warning  caiue  from  his 
In  support  of  this,  they  allege  that  most  of 
jptrators  declared  themselves  ignorant  of  the 

*  the  conspiracy,  tin-  Jesuits,  who  were  im- 
In  it,  protested  their  innocence,  and  llial  tlie 

ambassador,  who  node  inquiries  on  the  spot, 
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GUNTER'S  LINK;  a  logarithmic  line,  u-.mll, 
gr.oluule.)  upon  scales,  sectors,  &c.  It  is  also  called 
[lie  tine  o/  Hurt  and  line  of  nomhen.  being  only  th* 
Joguritlimvs  graduated  upon  a  ruler,  which  therefore 
serves  to  solve  problems  instrumental!  y,  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  le^rithms  do  it  arithmetically.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  n  hundi-od  tarts,  every  tenth  of  which  » 
numberetl,  beginning  with  I,  ami  ending  with  10; 
,so  tlint,  it'  the  first  great  division,  marked  1,  stand 
forone-tejithof  any  integer,  the  next  division,  marked 
•i,  will  stand  for  two  tenths,  S,  three- tenths,  and  « 
on  ;  and  the  iiit'.-niiciliate  division  will,  in  '" 
ner,  represent  one  hundred  puns  of  mi  integer.  If 
each  of  tlie  great  divisions  represent  tell  Imogens 
then  will  the  lesser  divisions  stand  for  integers ;  anil 
if  the  great  divi-inns  lie  supposed  ench  1(10,  tlie  sub- 
divisions will  be  each  10. 

Vk  of  Guttter't  Line:— I.  To  find the product  of 
I  wo  Humbert,  from  1  extend  the  compasses  to  the 
multiplier  ;  and  tlie  same  extent,  applied  the  same 
way  from  the  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  pro. 
duct.  Thus,  if  tilt  product  of  1  anil  8  be  required, 
eitenil  the  compasses  from  I  to  4,  and  tliut  extent, 
laid  from  8  the  same  way,  wilt  reach  to  32,  tin  )r 
product. — S.  To  iliniJe  i-ne  nuoihi-r  t-y  another.  The 
extent  from  the  divisor  to  unity  will  reach  from  the 
dividend  to  tile  quotient;  thus,  to  divide  3li  by  4, 
extend  the  compasses  from  4  to  1.  and  the  same 
extent  wi  II  reach  from  3S  to  0,  the  quotient  sought. 
— 3.  To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  gmrrt 
nimbtri.  Suppose  the  n  umbers  ii.  ts.  >) ;  extend  tire 
compasses  from  6  to  8  ;  and  this  extent,  laid  from  U 
tlie  same  way,  will  reach  to  Ik.  the  fourth  propor. 
lional  required. — 1.  To  find  a  mean  proportional  he . 
I"W»  any  tiro  given  uuiniert.  Suppose  8  and  3¥  ■ 
extend  the  computes  from  s.  in  the  left  hand  port  of 
tlie  line,  to  32  in  tin-  right  .  then,  bisecting  this  dis- 
tance,  its  half  will  reach  from  8  forward,  or  from  82 
backward,  to  lt>,  ihe  mean  proportional  sought.— 6. 
Toej-tracitAe  ijuare  Tool  of  a  number.  Suppose  KSi 
bisect  tlie  distance  between  1  on  the  scnle  and  the 
paint  representing  gfi  :  Uieu  Imir  of  this  distance, 
-it  iilf  frum  I.  will  give  the  point  representing  the 
root  a.  In  tlie  siiiiic  manner,  tlie  cube  root,  or  that 
•  >t  any  higher  power,  may  be  found  bv  dividing  the 
awtancncni  the  line,  between  I  ami  the  given  num- 
ber, into  as  ninny  equal  pans  as  the  index  of  the 
power  expresses ;  then  one  of  those  parts,  set 
from,   I,  will  find   tlie  point  representing  the   root 
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lit'ADBAST  is  n  quadrant  made  of 
wood,  brass,  or  surne  oUun  nibatatica  ;  being  a  kind 
of  stereograph  ie  projection  on  tlie  plnneof  the  equi- 
noctial, the  i-;i- hi  mj  -iippo-cd  in  oneof  tlie  poles;  so 
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GI'NTEIt'S  SCALE,  usually  culled,  by  seamen, 
the  ennlrr,  is  .1  large  plain  scale,  Imving  various 
lines  upon  it,  of  great  use  in  working  the  cases  or 
questions  ill  navigation.  This  scale  is  usually  two 
feet  long,  and  about  an  inch  nod  a  half  broad,  with 
various  lines  upon  it.  both  natural  and  higariilimic, 
relating  to  trigonometry,  navigation,  &C  On  the 
one  side  ure  the  iiiiiiirul  lines,  and  on  the  other  the 
artificial  or  logarithmic  ones.  The  former  side  is 
first  divided  into  inches  mid  tenths,  anil  numbered 
from  I  tu  ai  inches,  n, lining  ihe  whole  length,  near 
one  edge.  One  Imlf  of  tlie  length  of  this  side  con- 
sists of  Iwo  plane  diagonal  scales,  for  taking   oft" 
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If  CiiiM"!  IVata    [History  of  (lustavus  Vusii), 

Imi  m  Tubingen,  taut,  i!  »ols. 

CirSTAVLS  II..  Anourous,  the  grentcM  monarch 
of  Sweden.  *iii  a  urn  of  Claries  IX.  (who  ascended 
lie.  Swedish  throne  upon  the  ,h  position  of  Sigisinntld), 
tod  a  grandson  of  GusUvus  V»sa.  He  was  borii  nl 
Stockholm,  in  I5!>4,  and  received  a  most  careful  edu- 
cation. AI  Uii-  age  of  twelve,  he  entered  the  army, 
and,  M  siuerti.  directed  all  n Hairs,  appeared  in  the 
■*t&t  council  ninl  at  the  head  of  (lie  army,  obeyed  as 
a  soldW,  negotiated  as  ■•  minister,  and  commanded 
Uii  king.  In  Kill,  alter  the  death  of  Charles  IX,, 
But  e»tat*sgave  the  throne  In  [hi-  young  prince,  utlfie 
■»  of  eighteen,  and.  without  regard  to  the  law,de- 
dared  liiiti  of  age ;  fur  Ihey  saw  (Jiiit  only  the  most 
nwrgrtic  measures  could  save  the  kincdom  from  sub- 
jection, niul  111  a  I  ,i  n  gi-ra  \  would  iuliilhbly  muse  its 
flria.  IIip  penetrating  eye  of  tiustnvus  saw  in  Axel 
Uien-tiem.  the  youngest  of  fin- .  uunsellurs  of  state, 
(be  exeat  statesman,  whose  advice,  he  might  follow 
Id  ttuf  most  dangerous  situations.  He  united  liim  to 
himself  lijr  the  foods  ol  the  most  intimate  friendrtiip. 
Denmark.  Poland,  and  Russia  were  at  war  with  Swe- 
den. Gustavo*,  unable  to  cope  at  once  with  tliree 
well  powerful  adversaries,  engaged,  st  llJe  peace  of 
Knarrd.ui  I6T3.  to  pay  Denmark  1 ,000,000  dollars, 
hit  received  buck  all  that  had  been  conquered  from 
Sweden.  After  a  successful  campaign,  in  wfpch, 
according  to  hi>  own  confession,  his  military  to  lent 
*as  formed  hy  James  de  la  ilnrdie,  Itussia  was  en- 
tody  shut  out  from  tfie  iSaltic  hy  the  peace  of  Slol- 
bowa.  in  I61T.  Hut  Poland,  although  no  more  sne- 
II  ii fill  against  him.  would  only  c  ,.ii-cnl  to  a  truce  fur 
•Is  years,  which  he  accepted,  partly  because  it 
*»  in  Itself  advantageous,  partly  because  it  af- 
brded  him  opportunity  to  undertake  something  de- 
risive against  Austria,  whose  head,  the  emperor  Fer- 
dunnd  II.,  was  51  riling,  liy  all  means,  to  increase  his 
power,  and  was  likewise  uu  irn-'i.iicilnble  enemy  ol 
ttr  Protestants.  The  intention  of  tile  emperor  to 
take  himself  master  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  prepare 
an  attack  upon  Sweden,  did  not  admit  ol  n  doubt. 
But  a  still  mure  powerful  ui.li,  .  i  .  .,'  .  m:,  .  (he 
progress  of  hi-  arms,  Gu-taeus  .vi,,i|'l.ii-  fotmd  in 
(be  war  between  the  Catholics  ami  the  Protestants, 
•huh  end  angered  at  nunc-  the  freedom  of  Germany 
lad  the  whole  Protestant  cliurch.  Gustavus,  who 
i»  truly  devoted  to  die  Luiher.m  doctrines,  deler- 
■aned  to  deliver  both.  After  explaining  to  the  es- 
Uea  of  the  kingdom,  in  n  powerful  speech,  the 
•notation  he  hail  taken,  lie  presented  to  them,  with 
lean  in  Ins  eyes,  his  ilnuirhtcr  I  'hristina,  as  his  heir- 
ess, with  the  presentiment  that  he  should  never Hgnin 
tee  hhl  country,  ami  intrusted  the  regency  to  a  cho- 
•en  council,  excluding  Ins  wife,  whom,  however,  he 
tanterly  loved,  lie  then  invaded  Germany  in  ItiTO, 
•aid  landed,  with  i:i,(HM»  men.  on  the  coasts  of  I'omcr- 
ataa.  What  difficulties  o].j.o.<  d  him  on  the  part  of 
thaat  very  primes  for  u  ho-e  -uke  lie  hud  come;  how 
Oat  wisdom,  generosity,  and  perseverance  triumphed 
»w#» inconstancy, tni-i n i-t.iLiii I  weakness  ;  what  deeds 
•^  heroism  lie  performed  tit  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
■•>  he  fell, an  niieom|iiereil  and  unsullied  general,  at 
•*•  battle  of  LuU.'ii,  Nov.  ii,  l(i:t:;.  may  !-■  seen  in  the 
■article  TaiWy  Year/'  ll'nr.  The  circumstances  im- 
■■•diately  attending  hi-  il.nih  have  long  been  relat- 
*«J  in  .arious  and  nuiirtidnlory  "ays ;  but  we  now 
**»«w,  from  the  letter  ot  mi  officer  who  was  wounded 
■*  his  tide,  that  he  was  killed  on  the  sjiot,  hy  an  Ans- 
|**»«n  ball.  The  king's  InilT  coat  was  rarried  to 
™**«nna.  where  it  is  still  kept ;  but  Bernluinl  von 
^"wtmar  carrieil  the  IkkIj  to  Wcisscnfcls  to  give  it  to 
Hp  qoeen.  There  the  heart  was  b until,  and  re- 
^»^ined  in  the  l.,n,l  for  which  it  had  bled. 

•EL'STAVL'S   111.,  king  of  Sweden,  hum  in  1718, 


was  the  eldest  aim  of  Adolplnw  Frederic,  duke  of 
Ilolstein-Gottorp.  who  was  clio-eu  to  succeed  to  Uie. 
Swedish  throne  in  1 7  tn.  nod  of  ITIrirtt  Louisa,  sister 
of  Frederic  II.  ol  I'russia.  I  otmt  Tessin.  to  whose 
cure  the  prince  M  JnUflal  fcm  '»»  *nJi  year,  en- 
deavoured to  form  his  mind  and  rltnmcter  with  a 
constant  view  to  hi'  future  di-stiiiatiou,  and  was  espe- 
cially anxious  to  re-train  the  ambition  of  the  youtJi. 
and  to  inspire  him  with  respect  for  the  ennui  tut  ion 
of  Sweden.  His  successor,  count  Scheffer,  pursued 
the  same  course;  but  the  ambition  of  the  young 
prince  was  nut  eradicated.  His  docility  of  d»nn*i- 
tion,  affability  of  manners,  tmd  gentleness,  conuwleil 
an  ardent  thirst  for  power  nod  action.  Manly  exer- 
cises, science  and  the  tins,  llie  pleasures  of  soclrtj. 
and  displays  of  splendour,  united  with  tnsle,  appeni'- 
ed  to  be  bis  favourite  occupations.  Sweden  was  then 
distracted  by  fnclion-.  especially  II, use  of  Hie  o»;« 
and  halt,  by  which  mimes  the  partisans  of  Itussiaund 
Prance  were  distinguished,  tioth  parlies,  however, 
were  united  in  their  eBorts  to  weaken  the  royal 
power  as  much  as  possible.  The  father  of  Gustavus, 
a  wise  and  beneiomit  prince,  had  found  bis  situation 
quite  perplexing,  (iustavu*  himself  encountered. 
with  great  boldness  and  art.  the  dillic  ill  ties  which 
met  him  on  bis  accession  to  the  Uiroue,  idler  his 
father's  death,  February  12,  1771.  He  establisiied 
the  order  of  Vasa,  to  gain  over  some  enterprising 
officers  of  the  army,  and  n  party  was  formed,  princi- 
pally consisting  of  young  officers  devoted  lo  him. 
Emissaries  were  sent  to  gain  over  llie  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  oilier  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Some 

influential  individuals,  niuuiij."  wl i  were  the  counts 

Herinanson  and  Scheller,  hud  also  joined  the  royal 
party.  A  new  plan  was  devised,  and  the  parts  so 
distributed,  that  the  king's  brothers  were  to  begin 
the  revolution  in  die  emuciry,  while  the  king  himself 
should  commence  opera i ions  in  the  capital.  Agree- 
ably to  Ibis  plan,  the  com  mam  I, oil  of  I  hristijuisuiili, 
captain  lleliichius,  one  of  llie  truest  and  boldest 
adherents  of  the  king,  August  IS,  177?.  caused  the 
city  gatet  to  be  shut,  and  all  llm  entrances  to  lie 
guarded,  nod  piibli-heda  nmiiili-sio  against  the  slates 
general.  I'rince  rharles  then  appeared  before  (.' hria- 
tiaustudt,  and  commenced;!  pn-tendi-d  siege,  wherein 
no  one  was  injured.  The  king,  in  tile  meon  lime, 
played  his  pari  so  perfect  I  j-.a>  n.  dissipate  lla?  suapi. 
cions  of  the  secret  couuuitlie  ol  the  slates.  The 
committee  ordered  patrols  ol  the  citiiens  in  the  capi- 
tal, which  the  king  always  attended,  and,  by  his 
insinuating  address,  gained  over  lo  his  cause  the 
principal  part  of  the  soldiery  mid  many  of  the  officers. 
While  be  was  thus  preparing,  for  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, he  nppcnn-il  serene  aiul  composed  j  and,  on 
the  evening   preceding  the  accumijhshment  of  the 

Eniject,  he  held  nsoleiidid  loiirt.  which  be  enlivened 
V  his  allaliilily  unit  itayely.  tin  I  he  following  .lay. 
August  U,  17TS,  alter  taking  a  ride,  the  king  went 
to  the  council  of  the  estates,  at  the  castle,  where,  for 
the  first  time,  he  entered  into  a  warm  dispute  with 
some  of  the  counsellors.  He  then  went  to  the 
arsenal,  on  hurselmck,  where  he  exercised  the  gunnl. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  officers,  upon  whom  bethought 
lie  could  depend,  a-semhled.  in  consequence  nf  a  se- 
cret order  to  that  elTeet,  tun  I  aei  -..m  pinned  him  to  tlie 
castle. where,  at  that  time,  they  were  changing  guard, 
so  that  those  who  wen  retiring,  and  those  who  wen- 
mounting  guard,  met.  With  the  entrance  of  the  kiua 
into  the  castle,  the  revolution  began.  The  king  Iheu 
collected  the  officers  aboul  him,  in  tile  guard  room, 
unfolded  to  them  his  plan,  and  demanded  their  sup- 
port.     Most  of  tilrm  were  young   men,  and  were 

immediately  gained  over  hy  tin  1) glu.  of  delis'ering 

their  coimtry.  Three  older  otlieers,  who  refused, had 
their  swords  taken  from  them  hi   the  Ling.     The  rest 
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-rritones  of  Baden.  Guslnvus  immediately 
Bid-de-camp  to  Paris,  wiUi  a  letter  In  Itoua- 
c  the  puri**e  of  saving  llie  duke,  who,  how- 
■s  shot  before  llie  teller  was  received.  Gus- 
itarrainnstranietoKalisijon,  on  this  subject, 
.  excepting  Alexander  I.,  the  only  sovereign 
nlj  expressed  his  indignation  at  this  deed. 
mr  with  France,  his  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
Hussia,  and  his  coolness  Inwards  the  king 
i*,  to  whom  he  sent  bock  the  black  eagle,  be- 
bad  been  bestowed  on  Napoleon,  were  the 
■ace  of  his  hatred  of  (he  new  emperor  of 
It  having  been  calculated  that  the  number 
.  ■■  ".:■■!:-  i  in  llie  name  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
ustavus  believed  him  to  be  the  beast  de- 
iii  the  Revelations,  whose  reign  was  to  be 
hi  for  whose  destruction  he  was  nailed!  (lis 
dor  delivered  to  the  German  diet  of  180(1  a 
ion  of  the  king  that  he  would  take  no  part  in 
actions,  so  long  as  its  acts  were  under  the 
of  usurpation  ;  he  also  rejected  the  oners  of 
*de  by  Napoleon  a  short  time  before  the 
Tilsit ;  and,  July  3,  1807,  broke  the  truce 
sites,  and  even  refused  the  mediation  of 
jkI  I*russia,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  He 
the  Russian  order  of  St  Andrew,  as  he  had 
the  Prussian  order  of  the  eagle,  and,  by  his 
»  to  Britain,  plunged  bis  people  into  a  dls- 
reous  war  with  Russia,  and  became  anew  the 
t  Prussia  and  then  of  Denmark.  Finland 
.  and  a  Danish  ami;  threatened  the  frontiers 
en.  Deaf  to  all  solicitations  to  conclude  a 
e  alienated  the  nobility  and  the  army  by  his 
.  and  exasperated  the  notion  by  the  weight 
xes.  Having  finally  provoked  the  enmity  of 
by  selling  the  British  ships  in  the  Swedish 
len  that  power  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to 

t  appeared  plain  to  every  one,  that  he 

sacrifice  the  t 

A  plot  was  secretly  formt 
pro  army,  assured  that  the  Dni 
frontiers,  took  up  its  line  of  niorcn  to  stocit- 
nere  the  principal  conspirators  were  plnlling 
uncdiate  presence  of  Guslavus.  It  was  only 
miles  from  the  capital  when  Gustavus  heard 
nroach.  lie  hastened  from  Hags,  where  be 
ling  with  his  family,  Lo  Stockholm,  to  defend 
tal  against  the  rebeLs.  lint  he  altered  big 
J  determined  lo  p>  to  l.iiikinpiiig  Witb  the 
hich  were  in  Siockliolrn.  He  was  about  Lu 
tile  bank  from  tile  capital,  but  first  required 
ance  him  2,000.000  dollar?,  or  the  greatest 
ell  could  be  raised,  The  commissaries  re- 
comply;  Gusiarns  showed  an  intention  to 
>  j  upon  which  it  was  resolved  to  anticipate 
ch  was  the  situation  of  attain  on  the  evening 
b  12,  lBCKr.     The  king  spent  that  night  ' 


Bterj   Uiinsr  lor 


■ived  w 


n\  lie  was  to  lake 


:.  Three  doors  of  the  palace 
and  all  [he  officers  were  as 
usual  da;  of  paroda.     I'teld-i 

is  highly  oil-nded  them  1 


ud   the 

:-n,...l   Vim,,, 

..  milled,  a'-   il 
iiar-bal  Kliug- 


■  iii-nltiii- 
ll.i  -,il,ei 
■■   king  his 


Adierkrcu; 
lid  live   adjutant-,  ilelilaUi 
ind  declared  him  u   prisoner  111  rue  name  01 
m      Gnstuvus  attempted  to  strike  him   with 


■errant!,  where  lie  broke  out  into  an  ungovcrnalile 
tit  of  rage.  All  the  entrance*  of  the  castle  were 
closely  guarded.  At  noon  Charles  duke  of  Suden  11:0 in- 
land, published  li  priK-hitmtiiiu.  declaring  that  he  had 
taken  the  govemmeni  into  his  own  kinds.  The  re.vo- 
lutioo  was  completed  in  a  few  hours.  Guslavus  now 
submitted  quietly.  Perhaps  his  religious  enthusiasm 
was  the  cause  ot  his  present  state  of  mind.  At  one 
o'clock  at  night,  lie  was  carried  to  I  irotiiingholni.  Mil 
wife  and  children  were  obliged  lo  remain  in  Haga. 
March  24,  he  win  removeil  t"  Gripsholiu,  his  favou- 
rite place  of  residence,  lien-  lie  published  (March 
29)  an  actaf  abdication,  eipccliiii,'  1  lie  final  sentence 
of  the  diet,  which,  mi  its  first  session  (May  10), 
solemnly  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  do- 
ctored the  heirs  of  his  body  for  ever  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  Swedish  throne.  Thereupon  a  for- 
mal act  was  prepared.  The  dethroned  king  occupied 
himself  at  (iripsliolin,  principally  in  studying  the 
Revelation  of  John.  He  wished  to  leave  Sweden. 
The  estates,  on  the  proposition  of  the  new  king,Charle» 
XIII,,  settled  011  him  an  annual  pension  for  himself 
and  family.  His  private  property,  as  well  as  tliat  of 
his  wife  and  son.  was  also  left  him  He  did  not  oc- 
re-id(  no-  assigned  In  him  in  the 
'-  *~4  (Dec.  li,  DM  went  from 
and  Switzerland,  where  he 
lived  under  the  litle  of  comit  of  iIMtji.  He  ha* 
since  separated  fmui  lii-,  wife  mid  children  ;  and  Ills 
marriage  was,  on  the  17lh  of  February,  1813,  at  his 
own  request,  annulled.  The  same  year,  he  also  de- 
sire.! to  be  admitted  among  the  Moravian  brothers 
at  Herrnhut.  Sinn-  hi.  separation  from  his  wife,  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  wear  the  mystical  religious 
badge  of  the  order  of  St  John.     He  afterwards  made 

several  tours  will t    any  definite   object,  visited  St 

Petersburg,  and,  in  IBll,  London.  In  Dec.,  1811, 
he  was  making  pre \a rations  at  linle  for  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  lu  ISl:;,  be  presented  11.  declaration  lo 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  asserting  the  claims  of  his 
son  to  the  Swedish  throne,  lie  'finally  assumed  tile 
name  of  Cmrfnemn .  iin.l  visited  l.eipsic,  in  1827,  ns  a 
private  individual,  I  lis  son,  Gustavus,  who  was  bom 
in  1 7 Sill,  studied  in  l.au>i ai!<l  lidinhurgh,  was  pre- 
sent at  V'iemiu  and  Verona  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
gress in  I  822,  ami  in  Is.'.",  entered  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  imperial  Hnbins 
lie  lives  lit  Vienna,  and  enjoys  the  liLleof  ruyal high- 
nria.  He  has  three  sisters,  carefully  educated  by 
their  excellent  mother  (who  died  in  I82G).  The 
eldest  was  married,  in  1819,  lo  Leopold  of  lloch 
berg,  margrave  of  Baden. 

GUSTO  j  an  Italian  wt.nl  signifying  half.  It 
often  occurs  in  music  ;  as  con  gusto,  with  taste. 

GUT,  in  the"  est  India  islands,  particularly  in  the 
island  of  St  Chris lupner's,  or  St  Kill's,  is  a  term  for 
the  Opening  of  n  river  ur  brook,  such  river  or  brook 
also  being  often  so  called. 

GUTS-MUTHS,  Joiis  Cuiiistmn  Frbmric,  born 
in  Quedlinburg,  17130,  was  the  first  German  author 
who  wrote  extensively  mi  (In-  vnrious  exercises  In- 
cluded in  the  modern  gymnastics.  Guts-Mulhs  was, 
for  a  long  time,  a  teacher  in  the.  institution  of  Sahs- 
manii,  at  Schui'|'fenlli;il.  Me  wrote  several  worksoa 
gymnastics.  His  Litest  is  the  Turnback  (Frankfort 
oil  the  Maine,  ISIS),  in  which  lie  adopted  many  ex- 
ercises, as  also  the  name  of  the  honk,  from  thuL  of 
John  [i|,v.),»  llie  ltitler  liad  also  adopted  many 
things  from  him.  H e  wrote,  loo .  11  Geography  (V 
vols.,  1810— 1813),  and  edited  a  Hibtiathek  der  ya- 
■tnZ'igtichrn  Lilernlite — Library  of  Works  on  fclduca- 

okip  (  HOP— IMP,  6fi  vols). 

Gl'TTA  SKRKNA.      See  ■  xiiaract,  and  £>e. 
t,l   riKNBKRG.  more  properly  Gl'TKNBEKii  . 
J,„i\..ir  Bum G«?nwrLB»n  von  Sorgenloch  (Sni. 


GWYNN — GYMNASIUM. 


«e,  and  their  political  and  civil  eoniti- 
■ya  also  made  himself  known  as  a  poet, 
mnj,  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to 
ich  was  received  with  much  applause, 
plication  of  his  y'nyiige  rfe  la  Greet,  Vol* 
sed  some  very  flattering  verses  to  him, 
3*.lts  conferred  oil  tlim  the  privileges  of 
1  citiseu.  Guys  died  at  Zante,  in  1796, 
jf  seventy -nine,  as  lie  was  collecting  ma- 
le tliird  edition  of  his  travels  in  Greece, 
trre  Alphonse,  was  appointed  secretary 
■±  embassy  to  Constantinople,  to  Vienna, 
on  ;  afterwords  consul  in  Sardinia  ;  tben 
i  Africa  ;  and,  finally,  tit  Tripoli  in  Syria, 
ltd  in  1818.  He  published  letters  on  the 
hieh  he  treats  of  the  rise  nnd  decay  of  their 
t  was  also  the  author  of  the  comedy  La 
lalicrr,  in  four  acts,  altered  frouilioliloni. 
i,  Eleanor,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
elebrated  mistress  of  king  Charles  11., 
an  orange  girl  of  the  meanest  descrip- 
play-house.     In  the  first  part  of  her  life, 

her  bread  by  singing  from  tavern  to 

gradually  advanced  to  tile  rank  of  a  po- 
■  at  the  theatre  royal.  She  is  represented 
r,  but  low  of  stature.  She  was  mistress, 
-,  to  Hart,  Lacy,  and  Buckburst,  before 
s  the  favourite  of  the  king.    It  is  said 

elevation,  she  showed  iler  gratitude  to 
bo  had  patronised  her  in  her  poverty  ; 

the  other  mistresses,  she  was  faithful  to 
iver.    From  her  are  sprung  (he  dukes  of 

She  died  in  16S7. 
;    a  favourite  of  the  Lydian  king  Can- 
i,  to  convince  him  of  the  beauty  of  his 
■red  her  to  him  naked.    The  queen  was 

at  thii  shainefid  act,  that  slio  ordered 
T  to  murder  tile  king,  ascend  his  vacant 

become  her  husband,  or  to  atone  for  his 
i  death.  After  having  laboured  in  vain 
e  resolution  of  the  queen,  he  chose  the 

of  the  nit  en  i  in  ive,  murdered  Cnndaules, 
jihlislied  mi  llie  Ihrunc  in  consequence  of 
~e  of  the  Delphian  urncle.  This  is  the 
luted  by  Herodotus,  There  is  a  fable  of 
g,  which  liygos  found  in  a  rnveru  when  a 
md  which  had  the  |m\ver  of  rendering  it- 
ins-ible.  whenever  he  turned  the  stone  in 
y  the  aid  of  this  ring,  he  enjoyed  llit 
■f  the  queen  and  assassinated  the  king, 
e  ring  of  tlygcs  was  afterwards  used  ji  " 


ickle,  < 


-i  of  v 


eked 


anil  -inuetillies  ill  pru-peioils  pei.|i]e, 

iSll'M  ;  die  name  given  by  the  Sartors 

name.  from  ';""■'-  oakt'l).  'everoi-e.l 
in  it  ii  iiij.  riiHinii-j.  throwing  the  discus 

injuer/iuBiJ  so  railed.     This  Spartan  in- 

me  under  the  Cosars,  Its  objects,  how- 
iot  remain  confined  merely  to  CWTfiareHJ 
ml  were  extended  also  to  the  exercise  of 

for  here  philosophers,  rhetor 

other  bnii 


In  All). 
;  them  the 


and 


,  at  Inst,  were  composed  of  a  number  of  con- 
nected buildings,  s|incioiis  enough  to  admit  many 
thousands.  Vitruvins  has  given  an  tvaot  descriptk 
of  the  nrrangement  of  Uieiu  in  his  work  oi  " 
re  (5,11.).  Some  gymnasia  contained  i 
me  fewer  apartments ;  and  ill  »™  furnished 
multiturle  of  decorations.  Here  were  found  the 
lines  and  altars  of  Mercury  nnd  Hercules, to  whom 
die  gymnasia  were  dedicated  ;  sometimes,  also,  the 
statue  of  Theseus,  the  inventor  oi  the  art  of  wrest- 
stBlues  of  heroes  and  celebrated  men;  paint- 
ingsnnd  hass.  reliefs,  representing  s n I ejects  connected 
Willi  religion  and  hisiory.  The  Hermes  figures  (see 
llerntei)  were  among  the  most  common  ornaments 
of  gymnasia.  Here  was  assembled  every  thing  that 
luld  improve  the  youth  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  of 
ar;  everything  that  could  elevate  and  raise  their 
linds;  ami,  while  these  instil ut ions  nourished,  the 
its  and  sciences  also  flourished,  ami  the  state  pros- 
pered. The  governor  ot  it  gymnasium  was  called 
the  aymi'usuifh.  Stum  lime-  sni-li  :-i  gymnasium  was 
styled  faUttlrn.  which  was.  properly,  only  tlie  part 
here  the  al/i/elit,  destined  for  the  public  eihihi- 
ons,  exercised  themselves.  Ignara  is  of  opinion, 
that  a  distinction  was  made  between  (lie  gymnasium 
and  pnlrastra,  at  the  time  when  the  philosophers  mul 
others  commenced  tin  ir  lectures  lie  re  ;  tliatthe  latter 
was  designed  to  promote  physical,  and  the  former 
mental  education  simply.  In  the  latter  sense,  the 
schools  in  Germany,  "lure  young  men  are  lilted 
for  the  universities,  haie  Ijeen  called  gymnaiia,  in 
modern  times.  In  Rome,  during  the  republic,  there 
were  no  buildings  which  could  lie  compared  with  tile 
Greek  gymnasia.  tinder  the  Cassars,  the  public 
batlis  bore  some  resemblance  to  them  ;  and  the  gym- 
nasia may  lie  said  lo  have  expired  with  the  therm*. 
See  Gymnaitici. 

llymuatia.  German.  From  the  lime  of  tlie  revivtil 
of  learning,  when  almost  nil  knowledge  was  derived 
through  die  Latin  and  Greek, — and  certainly  no 
~ '"ling  literature  could  be  coni'mred  to  that  con- 
id  in  these  two  languages,— the  study  of  them 
lined  such  possession  of  the  schools,  that  it  has, 
•  since,  influenced  the  studies  of  youth  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  ill  tiermaiiy,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
l  is  very  difficult  10  retort-  tlie  proper  balance  in 
chools  of  the  higher  kind.  Tlie  gymuatia,  the 
mme  of  these  scln-ils  in  Germany  (derived  from  the 
ncient  term),  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
tranches  connected  will.  antiquity,  almost  to  Lhe  ex- 
-lusion  of  oilier  sciences.  But.  in  modem  times, 
when  the  nmural  sciences  have  made  such  distinguish- 
ed progress  ,and  rich  stnres  have  accumulated  in  iiiiuiy 
inoilerri  litt-i  atari  s.  .in. I  [lie  imparlance  nt  iiiathelna- 
tics  has  been  increased,  ilic  faults  of  this  arrangement 
have  become  ohv  ion-,  ni  1, 1-oinc  authorities,  particular- 
ly ill  Prussia,  have  already  established  m-iitiuions.  in 
which  history,  madit  niHiics.  natural  philosophy,  and 
modern  languages  may  lie  learned  without  Latin. 
In  (lie  (ryiniiHsia  tlieinst  Ives,  inure  time  is  allotted  to 
these  branches  than  formerly.  The  gymnasia  of 
1'russia  pridnhly  tarry  the  -tholar  farther  than  any 
institutions  of  a  similar  kind  else*  here.  No  limits 
are  fivi-d  for  tlie  stay  of  the  scholar  in  each  class; 
every  year  an  examination  lor  the  next  class  takes 
place,  to  which  every  scholar  is  admitted.  Classes 
nre  generally  divided  into  two  sections,  and  a  scholar 
cannot  be  promoied  from  the  lower  into  the  higher 
without  an  examination.  The  last  examination,  to 
show  whether  the  pupils  are  fit  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity, is  very  severe  :  for  three  days  they  have  lo  write 
exercises,  on  questions  proposed  to  them,  in  history, 
the  Latin  anil  llret  k  languages,  inAiliematics,  besides 
themes  ill  Herman,  anil  in  at  least  one  foreign  modem 
language,  alone,  shut  up  in  a  room,  without  books  - 
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i  far  a  season,  and  some  forever,  in  the  utter 
*i  of  the  bitter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire, 
eruption  of  wandering  barbarians,  the 
.c  art  perished.      We  may  dole  its  revival 

commencrnirnt  of  tournaments,  the  first  of 
•re  held  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  hi 
umJ  mny  have  had  their  origin  in  tile  mili- 
ars of  the  Romans,  aided  by  the  martial 
die  ilescem  buns  of  Uie  German  conquerors 
e.  They  received,  however,  their  (till  per- 
rom  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  first  tourna- 
m  fought  with  blunt  weapons,  which  were 
imrs  fTacieusrii.     At  A  later  period,  sliarp 

were  introduced,  and  many  fatal  encounters 
d  before  the  eyes  of  (he  ladies.  About  the 
rj,  Godefroy  de  Preuelly  collected  the  rules 
Dins  of  tournaments  into  a  cade,  which  was 
ds  generally  adopted.  At  a  biter  period, 
icter  of  these  celebrations  degenerated  so 
■t  [hey  were  finally  prohibited  by  (he  pope 
*nperor.  as  (he  Roman  tuiti  bad  been  Severn) 
:>hibited  by  the  emperor?. 
the   superiority  which,   in  the  course    of 


tactics  (see  Machia  vein's.  Treatise  on  the 
■•r),  and  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
mt  uf  chivalry  declined.  The  heavy  steel 
re  done  away,  and  the  art  of  skilful  fencing 

be  introduced.  The  first  treatises  upon  this 
appeared   in   the  sixteenth  century.     The 

were  the  first  teacher?,  anil  three  different 
the  Italian,  French,  and  German,  were  soon 
We  speak  here  of  fencing  with  the  sinail- 
but  the  Germans  also  practised  the  art  of 
arith  a  straight  broad-sword,  perhaps  owing 
Teighbourhood  to  the  Slavonian  nations,  who 
r  the  cut  to  the  thrust.  The  weapon  of  the 
its,  however,  is  the  crooked  sabre.  At  the 
ne,  vaulting  began  to  be  much  practised. 
nan  deinUoret  (Livy.  xxiii.,  W,  and  Vege- 

nething  uf  this  art ;  and  itwBS  no  doubt  a  Iso 
I  by  the  knights  of  the  middle  aires  ;  but 
■nl  art  of  vaulting  is  modern  in  its  character, 
■ied  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  France, 
with  a  dagger,  and  even  with  a  knife,  was 
.  refill  la  thretarbirJeiit  age,  and  much  skill 
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learned  it.  Elsewhere  little  pains  were  taken  to  in- 
struct them  in  this  useful  branch  of  gymnastics  ; 
(hough  in  uiony  parts  of  Europe  there  were  races  on 

In  the  age  of  wigs,  gymnastics  declined,  and  effe- 
minate pleasures  took  their  place.  Hiding,  fencing, 
vaulting,  and  dancing  alone  remained,  and  even  these 
were  gradually  neglected  hv  the  |ieople,  and  con- 
fined to  tile  nobility,  miv  liii'h  w u  these  exercises 

were  sometimes  called  tile  exereiies  nfllie  noblei ;  at 
least.  (Jlis  was  (he  case  on  the  European  continent. 
In  England,  where  noble  families  never  formed  so 
distinct  a  castens  in  otlier  countries  of  Europe,  those 
branches  of  gymnastics  which  still  survived,  were 
more  generally  practised.  The  Greeks  liud,  besides 
tlie  combats  with  the  axilm,  a  contest  of  boxing, 
termed  mnam— miia,  Hull  the  combatants  hud 
balls  in  liieir  hands.  Boxing,  taught  with  caution, 
is  nn  invigorating  exercise,  and  the  skilful  boxer  is 
always  furnished  with  natural  arms.  The  art  of 
cudgel-playing  is  a  useful  exercise,  us  practised  in 
France,  where  it  is  dittcri  ntfrom  Unit  which  is  prac- 
tised in  England. 

In  the  last  century,  when  men  broke  loose  from 
the  yoke  of  authority,  and  thinking  and  thoughtless 
heads  began  tosjieculnte  deeply  or  frivolously  on  the 
existing  order  uf  tilings,  education  Wan  in  receive 
its  share  of  attctiti.in.  mid  the  better  sort  of  teachers 
saw  that  gymnastics  must  sr.m  be  introduced  among 
the  other  oranehes  of  instruction.  Snltmann,  a  Ger- 
man clergyman,  was  tlie  first  instructer  of  youth,  at 
whose  institution  in  Tlturingiu  liodily  exercises  were 
taught,  in  (he  latter  part  of  last  century.  These 
were  principally  running,  leaping,  swimming,  climb- 
ing, balancing.  Guts-Muths  wrote  a  very  respect- 
able treatise  upon  modem  gymnastics,  which,  as  the 
first,  deserves  much  praise.  Tie  afterwards  wrote  a 
more  enlarged  work  on  the  same  subject.  (See 
GtiU-Muthi).  The  results  ol  this  system  of  exercise, 
aided  by  the  healthy  situation  of  Saknuutn's  school, 
tire  deserving  of  notice.  In  thirty-two  years,  334 
scholars,  from  various  natrons,  were  educated  at  tins 
establishment;  and  nut  one  scholar  died  there. 
Seven  or  eight  fiimilies  ulso  were  connected  with  the 
institution;  and  from  these  only  tluee  children  died 
during  the  same  period,  and  iwu  if  these  were  under 
n  year  old.  In  some  few  existing  establishments,  this 
example  was  imitated;  but  the  age  was  still  too 
effeminate,  former  manners  urn  prevalent,  to  allow 
gymnastics  a  proper  place  in  education. 

The  French  revuliitiuit  broke  out,  and  Europe 
received  a  warlike  character.  Germany  was  con- 
quered by  the  French,  mil  Ihe  desire  tu  repulse  them 

been gerienil.  bin  no  hope  of  immediate  resistance 

existed.  All  eyes  were  naturally  turned  towards  the 
youth ;  and  while  there  was  a  general  desire  of  re- 
viving in  the  iiatM.ii  a  patriotic  spirit,  .lahn  (q.  v.) 
conceived  the  idea  uf  establishing  gymnasia  fur  two 
reasons— to  prepare  (lie  young  for  a  future  war 
against  the  French,  and  to  bring  together  in  the 
gymnasia  youths  of  all  classes,  who  might  be  inspired 

with   a    love    for  their  ct am    country.       Doctor 

J  aim  established  his  first  Ti-mjilulr,  tlie  German 
name  for  gymnasium,  near  Berlin,  in  181 1.  But  the 
disasters  which  the  French  urniies  experienced  in 
IJnssia,  led  the  Germans  to  a  war  against  France 
much  sooner  than  the  most  sanguine  had  hoped. 
When  the  peace  uf  1'iiris  was  cone  hided,  the  gym- 
nasia, which  bad  been  closed  during  tlie  time  of  war, 
were  reojieued  ;  and,  when  the  Germans  found  them- 
selves disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  liberal 
institutions,  when  the  primes  I  mike  ihcir  solemn  pro- 
mises, the  gymnasia  litre  made  use  of  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  an  ardour  for  liberty  Many  imprudent 
steps  were  taken  by  the  German  people,  and  Jahti 
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«w  commofl  r A  vault  below  (lie  house 

.  wlm'li  liod  been  uwd  to  store  coals,  was 
m  hogsheads  and  diirty-six  barrels  of  powder 
n  t,  tie  whole  covered  with  faggots,  mid  the 
ruwn  open  so  us  to  prevent  suspicions.  As 
.(f  prince  Charles  Mini  lite  princess  Eliinbedi 
i  absent,  measures  were  taken  lo  have  them 
ad  KliuWili  proclaimed  queen.  The  secret 
jaipiracj  *ns  communicated  to  more  titan 
■erxiiis.  and  bin]  been  faithfully  kept  for  near 
tnd  a  half.    Ten  ilsys.  however,  before  Die 

of  parliament,  a  Catholic  peer  received  a 
■  aa  unknown  linnd,  advising  him  not  to  at- 
lx  parliament,  lis  it  would  receive  a  terrible 
rilis  be  coniiu nil inited  to  die  secretary  of 
ml  Salisbury,  who.  although  apprehending 

thought  proper  to  lay  it  Before  the  king, 
iw  the  matter  in  a  more  serious  light ;  mid, 
hdng  tlie  vaults  below  die  houses  of  parlin- 
DT.  5,  10X15),  Guy  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the 
service,  who  haj  been  IImIiiibI  to  fire  the 
was  found  at  the  door,  widi  die  matches  in 
et,  and  the  gunpowder  in  die  vault  was  dis- 
Fawkes  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  made 
covery  of  the  conspirators,  who,  with  tlieir 
tn,  to  the  Dumber  of  eighty  persons,  liad 
jl  in  Warwickshire,  determined  to  defend 
es  to  the  last.  Percy  and  t.'atesby  were  killed 
tack  ;  the  others  were  made  prisoners  and 

rd  (History  of  England,  vol.  ix,  chap.  1.) 
very  full  account  of  die  conspiracy,  which 
materially  differ  from  the  statement  above 
It  has  been,  however,  asserted   by  others, 

■a>  all  a  plot  of  Sal  isbury's,  to  effect  die  ruin 
■dinucs,  and  dial  the  warning  came  from  his 

111  "llj.porl   of  llli-.  they  allege    licit    Ulost  rif 

.pirators  declared  themselves  ignorant  of  the 
/  the  conspiracy,  the  Jesuits,  who  were  ba- 
in it.  I'lii'v-l.-il  their  iuiinci-nce,  unit  llii.it.  the 
ambassador,  who  aide  iiiqnirit*  on  the  siiot, 
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graduated  upon  senium,  sectors,  &c  It  is  also  cnllm 
die  line  uf  Unci  and  line  of  numberi,  being  only  th« 
logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler,  which  therefore 
serves  in  solve  problems  instrumental  I  y,  in  die  nam* 
manner  as  logr.rithni.dii  it  arilbnietically.  It  is  usually 
divided  itilo  a  hundred  |*irls,  every  tenth  of  whicli  is 
numbered,  beginning  with  1,  and  ending  widi  10; 
,?o  dint,  if  the  first  great  division,  marked  1,  stand 
fur  one- tenth  of  miy  inkier,  tin1  next  itivkirin,  mnrki-d 
V,  will  stand  for  two-ten  tils,  'A,  llirer-tcnths,  and  mi 
on  ;  and  die  intermediate  division  will,  in  like  mitn- 
uer,  represent  one  hundred  parts  of  an  integer.  If 
eacli  of  tile  great  divisions  represent  ten  ititcgri*. 
then  will  the  lesser  divisions  sliiiu!  lor  integers ;  anil 
if  the  great  divisions  be  supposed  each  I  IK),  tlie  sub- 
divisions will  be  each  10. 

£'«  of  Ganter't  Line:— I.  To  find  the  pnnluet  of 
trnv  numberi.  From  1  extend  die  compasses  to  die 
multiplier  ;  and  die  same  extent,  applied  the  same 
way  from  the  11111I1  ■r>tU'»nd,  will  rcuch  to  die  pro- 
duct. Thus,  if  the  product  uf  4  and  6  be  required, 
extend  tlie  compasses  from  1  to  4,  and  Uiut  extent, 
laid  from  8  the  same  way,  will  reach  to  32,  dicir 
product.— 8.  To  du;d,- .,„■  ■  »»ml»-r  by  another.  The 
extent  from  the  divisor  to  unity  will  reach  from  the 
dividend  to  die  quotient ;  thus,  to  divide  36  by  4, 
extend  the  compasses  from  4  to  1,  and  die  same 
extent  will  reach  from  315  to  it,  the  quotient  sought. 
— 3.  To  find  a  /mirth  proportional  to  three  gireit 
namirri.  Suppose  the  numbers  Ii.  8.  it :  extend  die 
compasses  from  0  to  B  ;  and  this  extent,  laid  60m  1) 
the  slmie  way,  will  reach  to  12,  tlie  fourdi  propor- 
tional required. — 4.  To  find  a  mean  proportional  hr 
ttceen  any  tiro  girt*  nmnotrt.  Suppose  8  and  3Kj 
extend  the  compact  -s  lioni  N,  in  the  left  baud  part  of 
die  line,  lo  lis  in  the  right ;  then,  bisecting  lliindi*. 
tance,  its  half  will  rr»<  h  fiom  St  forward,  or  from  32 
Imekward,  to  lu',  the  mean  proportional  sought.— 6, 
Toertradthe  touare  rout  0/ a  number.  Suppose  Sat 
bisect  tlie  distance  batmen  I  on   the  scale  and  the 


set  otT  from  I 
mot  a. 


,ill   giv 
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higher  |«vu-r.  may  be  1'otini.l  by  dividing  the 
insuince  mi  die  line,  between  t  anil  the  given  num- 
ber, iutu  us  many  eijiial  parts  us  the  index  of  the 
power  expresses ;  then  one  of  those  parts,  set 
Irum   1,   will  find   tlie   point   representing  tlie   root 

BUNTKR'S  QUADRANT  is  a  quadrant  made  of 

wood,  brass,  or  - ■  other  sulhtiinee  ;  lieing  a  kind 

<>:  •tern,^rn|il,i[.  1  .in  action  1  .ii  tlie  pliineof  the  eqiii- 

1.  .-  ■  ..ii.  '. !■■  11.  -  ;  , I  in  one  1  if  the  pules;  su 

I  drawn  by  humus  »t  -eveml  ultitudes  of  die  sun  for 
sonic  particular  htitoda  every  year.  This  instru- 
|  inent  is  used  to  find  the  hour  of  die  day,  die  sun's 
iiiuiulli,  &c,  ami  other  common  problems  of  die 
inhere  or  globe  ;  as  also  to  lake  die  altitude  of  an 
ubjt'i-t  iu  iti'iirees. 

GONTER'3  SCALE,  usually  called,  by  seamen, 
I  lie  etutfrr,  is  a  large  plain  scale,  having  various 
;es  upon  it,  of  great  use  in  working  the  eases  or 
cslious  in  navigation.  This  scale  is  usually  two 
■t  long,  and  IU00I  an  inch  ami  n  half  broad,  with 
rinus  lint's  u[mii  it,  both  natural  iiinl  logiirithtniir, 
nting  to  trigonomelry,  navigation,  tic.  On  the 
a  side  are  the  natural  lines,  and  on  the  other  tile 
!  ■fi.-iiil  .ir  loi-nri thin ic  unes.  Tlie  former  side  is 
■  t  divided  uilo  indies  and  tenths,  and  niinibere.! 
im  I  Ui  24  iiii-b....  running  the  whole  length,  near 
e  e.lge.  One  Jusii*  of  the  leutrth  i>f  ibis  side  con- 
1,  of  t'vo  plane  di.igonal  scale*,  for  taking  on" 
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upon  the  latter,  in  No.  1.  Nothing  must 
-ie  pole  besides  the  leet,  leg?,  k  uees,  andhands. 
ruber,  while  he  raises  himself  will]  both  hands. 
its  legs  up  the  pole,  as  in  No.  4,  then  holds 
them,  and  again  plates  his  bunds  higher  up. 
liuues  this  alternate  use  of  legs  and  anus  tin- 
ts readied  the  top.     The  descent  is  not  at  all 

j  it  is  not  performed  similar  to  the  ascent, 
■cly  by  sliding  quickly  down  with  the  legs, 
.  scarcely  ever  touching  the  pole  with  the 

uii  the  oblique  jiole.  since  tile  handsare  mote 
1  bj  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  learners 
be  made  rery  perfect  in  this  exercise,  for 
«te  ought  at  least  to  he  sufficiently  expert  in 

thro  to  slide  himself  down  along  a  smooth 
iced  against  the  window  of  a  second  or  third 

Climitng  the  Mail  is  more  difficult  than  the 
create,  for  even  when  made  of  a  moderate 
cannot  be  spanned  round  by  the  liands.     It  is 


sitioaofthe  legs  is  the 

re  the  best  covering  for  the  feet.     Since  the 

I  too  thick  to  be   grasped  by  the  liands,  Ihe 

■  must  lay  fast  bold  of  his  left  arm  with  his 
Mid,  and  vice  vtrtS.  Learners  climb  with 
nore  ease  and  security,  with  naked  arms,  for 
a  does  not  slip  near  so  easily  as  Lin-  domes, 
ber  up  the  mast  adheres  to  it  with  his  whole 
a  in  No.  6,  until  he  reaches  the  thinner  part 
*  appears  from  No.  7. 

CUmkiag  the  Rvpe-ladder.  (See  i,  Fig.  8.) 
pe- ladder  should  have  three  or  four  worden 
i  to  spread  it  uul,  mid  outfit  t"  be  made  so  as 
Iwist  round  and  entangle  when  used  ;  if  it  lias 

ilt,  it  is  unserviceable. 

ifiHL.li  more  dillieult  to  mount  llie  rope-ladder 
it  pole,  tin-  former  bunging  ijuile  louse,  and 
rdl  lam  ried  at  the  bottom.  The  iiiiwin  of 
as  mid  hands  are  very  much  affected  ;  for  the 
iiu«t,  when  the  leunier  is  not  sufficiently  ac- 
id with  this  exercise,  almost  entirely  support 
k.  u-liicli  continually  incline--  backward.  'I  In* 
r  of  prwecding  ill  this  e-.eri.-in'  is  easy,  fur  it 
ar  to  ascending  a  wooden  ladder;  but  as  tlie 
dder  hail-.'-.  perpendicularly,  ami  is  very  fiexi- 

-  -tips  ujM.jn  which  the  feet  rest,  lire  l'cihtiiI]) 
I  f. in.inl  by  (be  iiii[<[':ii  l.i-cil.  and  llie  i ij -| .»■  r  jiurl 

lady  >iaks  out  of  the  perpendicular  position 
ifr;  iibiiipur  uler  ;  «  hereby  Ihe  wlj.ilc  weight  nf 
uly  become-  siippirtid  by  the  bands,  and  the 
■e  i' rendered  Midilhoult  Liial  the  learner  cannot 
I  very  high.  To  ululate  tliis,  he  must  always 
.  fast  hold  of  ibr-  two  main  ropes,  as  shown  in 

I,   and  keep  tin-  body,  as  j -h  as   possible, 

iedi.iitiipi.il  Ihe    ladder  and  upright.      If  tile 

-  is  'nnVicTitly  -triing,  the  teacher  allows  I  wo  or 
if  hi-  pupil-  ti.net  up  ami  d.iwn  a  I  the  same  time: 
ich  means  they  leani  to  pass  each  other.     One 

by  a  main  rupc  mail  lb"  other  has  pn-seil  bun. 

f.lh«b„i£<-Mi-vtkr  iilJi^ne  <.r  Lnci  /tripe.  Let 

■  Ik-  fa-trued  Irian  one  post  Lo  anoiher.  or  from 
■em  c  ./.  to  mi  adj.  lining  post  /.-,  and  in  an  nbliipie 


«■-  ■ fi 


might  cross  a  small  river,  with  ihrlr  anas  and  knap- 
sacks, when  other  means  failed. 

IS.  Climbing  the  Upright  rope.  This  exercise  is 
shown  in  Fig.  S,  upon  two  ropes  /and  in,  because  the 
securing  of  the  rope  by  the  feet  may  be  done  in  two 
different  ways.  It  is  very  easy  to  those  who  are 
already  e  xpert  at  climbing  the  upright  pole.  The 
only  dilhVulty  lies  in  selling  the  rope  with  the  feet  so 
as  to  obtain  a  firm  support. 

The  first  method  is  shown  in  No.  10,  upon  the  rope 
I.  Knees  and  thighs  have  nothing  to  do  here  ;  only 
the  feet  are  employed.  If  the  learner  sit  upon  a 
cliair,  and  cross  his  feet  in  the  usual  way,  he  will  im- 
mediately perceive  their  proper  position.  The  rope 
passes  between  them,  and  is  held  fast  by  pressing 
them  moderately  together,  while  the  bands  alternately 
grasp  higher  up  llie  rope.  Hereupon  the  climber, 
banging  by  bis  band-,  ul-n  draws  bis  feet  higher  np, 
fixes  them  again  to  the  rope, and  proceeds  as  before. 

The  second  method,  peculiar  to  sailors,  is  shown  at 
No.  11,  on  the  rope  m.  The  rope  passes  down  from 
the  liands  of  the  climber,  along  one,  generally  the 
right,  thigh,  not  far-  above  the  knee  ;  winds  round 
the  inner  side  of  this  thigh,  along  the  knee  hollow 
and  the  call,  and  then  across  tie-  instep  of  the  right 
foot,  whence  It  hangs  loose.  If  the  climber  only 
treads  moderately  upon  that  part  of  the  rope  where 
it  crosses  the  other  fool,  he  will,  by  means  of  the 
varied  pressure,  obtain  a  firm  snppurt.  Theexrrcise 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  holding  the  right  leg 
and  foot  so  that  [he  rope  may  retain  iis  proper  wind- 
ing, after  being  quitted  by  llie  left  foot,  when  the 
hands  have  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  body  higher.  This  is  easily  acquired  after  a  few 
trials.  In  descending,  the  hands  must  be  lowered 
alternately,  as  they  are  raised  in  ascending,  fur  if  the 
hands  slide  down  ipii'lilv,  they  "ill  lie  injured. 

14.  Helling  •i/ii-ii  r/:,  lyright  ll»pe.  This  exercise 
not  only  excites  a  lengthened  power  of  the  muscles, 
but  also  tends  to  promote  expertness  in  dangerous 
situations.  It  is  represented  in  Tig.  8,  at  No.  IE, 
upon  the  rope  n  ;  which  must  be  much  longer  than 
what  llie  height  requires.  The  climlier  mounts  to  a 
moderate  height,  and  then  baits ;  swings  tile  right 
foot  tliret;  or  lour  Linus  round  the  rope,  so  that  this 
winds  round  tile  leg  ;  be  I  inn  entwines  it,  by  means 
of  the  left  foot,  once  or  twice  round  the  right  one, 
which  be  bends  so  as  to  point  the  toes  upwards,  ami 
now  treads  the  left  loot  luuily  upon  this  last  winding. 
The  pressure  which  ibus  arise-  between  die  rope  and 
Ihe  feet,  uppnses  the  whole  weight  of  the  body.  In 
this  position,  be  can  rest  a  long  lime:  but  supi'use  be 
to  he  si  ill  more  at  bis  ease;  with  tills  inten- 


tion, he  lowers  his  bands  a  little  along  the  rope,  a 
shewn  in  Fig.  1*.  then  holds  last  with  the  right  hand, 
stoops,  and  grasps  with  the  left,  that  part  ol  the  rope 
which  hangs  below  Ihe  feel,  lie  raises  himself  a  gain, 
and  entwines  this  part  a  few  times  round  his  shoulders, 
hips,  and  die  rope  itself,  until  In;  is  firmly  entangled. 

15.  Fig.  10  represents  two  pulling  against  each 
other  with  a  rope,  and  cmnes  under  that  division  of 
gymnastics  called  wrestling. 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  gymnasia  should 
lie  established  ami  carried  on,  to  nfford  the  greatest 
advantage,  we  refer  the  reader  lo  an  article  in  No. 
V.  of  the  American  tjuarlerly  Review,  where  they 
are  given  at  some  length.  As  to  ealiithenici,  or 
exercises  for  the  female  sex,  they  should  he  founded 
chiefly  on  balancing,  which  may  exercise  the  frame 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  atlording  the  means  of 

refill  motion,  an. I  I-  in-  sufficiently  strengthening 
females.  Those  exercises  which  enlarge  the 
hum),  and  make  die  muscles  of  the  arm  rigid,  are  not 
suitable  for  them.  The  chest  may  be  developed  in 
many  ways  without  esn  cislng  the  arms  too  much  ; 
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an  objectinc  In  which  tfae  exercise*  witii  the  dumb- 


rs,  or  BRACHMANS:  the  mme 
i  to  the  Indian  pWLcsophers,  be- 


GYMN090PHI9TS, 
given  fay  the  Greek*  to 

<auM,Kconlinx  to  tradition,  they  went  iwked.  They 
were  divided  into  two  sect*— BrahnnuM  (Bnu-hnura, 
BmminO,uiHlSamsns(3irmini,GamianiO  Of  their 
philosophical  systems  we  know  only  tint  tliey  made 
philosophy  to  imul  In  constant  meditation  and  the 
severest  ascetic  habaa,  by  which  they  sought  to  over- 
come sensuality,  and  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
Deity.  They  often  burned  themselves  alive  to  become 
pure  the  sooner,  as  Calanui  did  to  the  presence  of 
Alexander, and  Xarimarus  at  Athena,  when  Augustus 
wu  there.  The  tattle  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 

the  Indies  gave  rise  to  many  wonderful  stories  re ' 

ingthem.    This  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
oTrkhiopk. 

G  YNiECBUM  (r^au.,  r*H»iw.r>().  The  Greek* 
did  not  live  on  a  footing  of  friendly  intimacy  with 
their  wives,  like  the  moderns,  but  preserved  a  certain 
distance,  handed  down  from  the  earliest  age*,  when 
women  were  regarded  aa  the  slaves  and  the  property 
of  their  husband*.  Hence  the  former  inhabited  a 
different  part  of  the  bouse,  termed  gjfnaeeMm,  or  the 


Roman  emperors,  there  was  a  particular  establish- 
ment of  gymrcea,  being  a  kind  of  manufactories, 
chicly  under  the  management  of  women,  for  the 
making  of  clothe*  and  furniture  fur  the  emperor's 
household.    In  imitation  of  the**,  many    modern 


proposed,  fat  Baxntoa,  > 
and  to  convert  them  by 
Germany  and  Fiance,  tlwvr  are  bat  * 
_re  rnimeroos  >■>  Hungary,  TraswyUaami 
davia,  where  their  nuniWiiiii  toabwtani 
They  are  still  i 


gaiahea  even  the  n*n.  whoa*  ******* 
however,  is  reyndsivF  ami  airy.     Tsst  §• 
much  elaeticny  ami  quicka***  ;  lawy  an 
tall  or  powerful  (mme;  their  fatjani 
raraleameai  and  levity.     TWy  rsawrf  a 
Matty  any  where.     Whrvavtv  iS»  n 
enough,  they  lire   found  ii>  luMi  aarJ  an 
crancaniea.     Tory  will™  have  (eat*.  I 
ter  man  the  cold  of  winiev  in  cvwUave  < 
they  bond  hnti  sunk  nan  tnrt   to  tl 
covered  with  sob  uuri  m  tain.     in5sa 
in  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  tawr*  *r 
some  who  fell..*  ■  trade.     Tbry  an  ***- 
l ■>--*---     "-'-*,  ubM»,ibry*r**rn* 


ttareamacisted,  are  called  gyntecea. 

GYNjECOCRACY;    a  farm  of  government     in 
which  females  are  eligible  to  the  supreme  command. 

GYPSIES  (from  Egyptian,  the  name  by  which 
they  were  called  in  the  English  statutes) ;  a  wan ' 
lng  nation,  whose  Asiatic  fern,  language,  and 
torn*  diner  entirely  from  those  of  European  ueti 
The  Genu  name  Zigauur  has 
by  some,  of  German  origin,  and  derived  from  Zirk- 
Gattxer  (wandering  rogues) ;  yet  this  seems  errone- 
out,  for  even  when  they  first  appeared  In  Hungary, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were 
called  Zigani  and  Zingani.  The  Italians,  VVala- 
chians,  and  even  llie  Turks,  callal  them  Zimgwri, 
Ttchmgaui,  and  Zigani.  This  name  Is  not  derived 
from  the  Sigyinx,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
inhabited  the  country  extending  from  the  Pantos  to 
the  Adriatic  sea ;  but  it  appears  moat  probable  that 
it  is  originally  lnduui ;  for  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
there  is  still  a  similar  people,  the  Tcbinnni,  whom 
lleateoant  Pottlnger  lately  met  with  to  Baluchistan, 
on  the  Persian  frontiers,  and  describe*  a* 
bllng  the  gypsies  in  their  peculiar  custom 
Dutch  call  the  gypsies  Heidem  (heatlmu). 
Swedes  and  Dane*  call  them  Tarlari ;  the  French, 
BtAtmiaiu.  The  Spaniards  call  them  Gilamoi. 
which  designates  their  crafty  character.  They  call 
themselves  Pkamen  or  Star*  (which  crjrrrmamO*  to 
»■*,  the  Hindoo  name  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Huv 
liostan).  This  people  is  spread  over  all  Bui 
it  is  probable  there  are  70tyx»  scattered 
the  different  European  countries.  The  greater  part, 
liowever,  appear  to  lead  their  strolbnw  life  in  the 
muth  of  Spain,  in  England,  there  are  above  18,000. 
SirWalUr  Scott  has  given  an  excellent  description  of 
them  in  Guy  Mannenng.  It  is  believed  In  England, 
that  they  are  of  Indian  origin,  and  that  they  be- 
longed to  lite  race  of  the  Sindes,  an  Indian  caste, 
which  was  dispersed.  In  1400,  by  the  expeditions  of 
Timuur.  Their  language  b  the  same  through  " 
KuroiY.  with  but  little  variation,  snd  even  now  t 
rmjimd*  villi  the  ilwlut  uf  Ilmdusuin.     It  hub 


Th 


nail*,  ami  the  like.     Horn*  work,  to  wow*,  assta 

spoon*,  spindle*,  troughs,  iw  tbey  asan 

la  the  fields,      thru-  ultra:  far  aa 

remarked,  but  it  I*  confined  to  asm 

which  they  chLely  praftme  by  tha  am.     Tie*  ft 

on  the  violin,  ■ 


rtorb.lm.aa.1 


tbey  have  great  talent  fir  maasory.     T*a 
who  formerly  Iravened  ••frraaay  as 
•elves  by  trick-,  the  women  laaaaw  aaai 
cards;  laamen  danring.m  tbr  i*am,  ■**!  **bJ 
similar  ream.     Tn*  gryry  a-mar*.  to  I 
years,  narlicuaulj  in  "ipaia.  are  itanati 
a*  tbey  grow  o!,U<i.  tliry  *i«*rw*wi  saaamatl 
tolling  am)  chiromancy-      Thm  H  laaar  eh 
tlon  to  all  parti  uf  kijrnt*-     Tba  rmaam 


apron*,  red  or  light  blue.       In  ta- 
red cloak*  wkh  brnda.  asm  g.snvauy,  a  ***** 
chief  tied  over  the  brad.    TaVy  < 
and  orfrrti,     Tbom  or*"  wb*  a 
life  an  vary  ftanl  of  drwm.     TWar  b-aa  j 
crjosist  of  a  pnn,  d>4i,   krlllr,  and  a  saw* 
their  drmnWlc  animals  are  hrxva  and  pay 
land  they  b*Vt-   alwap  itmLeyt   in  I 
Tbey  an  fend  <>i  uihk  ar.1  rarif, mat 
Orinasal  castor..     Ibey  md  all  kas*>< 
......  _,  -^-±  ^y,  „.„  oar«iamj 


GYPSIES— GYROMAXCY. 
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eligion,  In  Transylvania,  tliey  often 
*n  baptited  una  ill  ii  ill)  at  diiferent 
ke  of  tile  money  which  it  is  customary 
or  the  god-father  to  give  to  the  poor 
jd-child.  Marriages  are  formed  in 
uer.  The  young  gypsy  marries  a 
big  if  she  is  his  sister  or  a  stranger, 
is  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
lungary,  another  gyps;  officiates  as 
Iding  So  gypsy  will  marry  any 
tee.  If  he  becomes  tired  of  Lit.  he 
f  without  ceremony.  There  is  no 
10  amongst  this  people.  A  blind, 
re  for  their  children,  prevents  them 
them,  so  that  they  grow  up  in  idle- 
iccustomed  to  sttil  and  chest, 
peatedly  proposed  to  banish  (his  peo- 
.  In  France  and  Hjiiln.  in  Italy  and 
»ere  passed agn inst  ibein  in  the  llith 
;ven  persecutions  were  of  little  avail 
them  out.  They  always  appeared 
tliern  countries.  As  they  ait  very 
1  Austrian  states,  and  liave  B  kind  of 
e  umongst  themselves,  being  in  a 
d  liy  chief  gypsies  or  wayuwdei,  the 
sresu  formed  the  plan  of  converting 
ly  men  and  citiiens.  In  I7ti8,  she 
uice.  tlint  in  future,  gypsies  should 
I  liabi  lotions,  practise  some  trade, 
■en,  and  send  them  to  school.  Many 
ng  custom*  were  prohibited,  and  it 
at  they  should  forthwith  be  railed 
'  peasants',  iii-te;<,l  of  [heir  former 
This  ordinance  remaining  iuell.v- 
is  bad  in  1773,  to  severe  measures  ; 
re  taken  from  their  parents,  and 
L'hristinu  principles.  But  as  little 
bis  way  as  by  the  very  mild  measures 
tussian  government.  However,  the 
seph  II.  (178^  et  soq.),  to  forward 
L  ol  [lie  gypsies  in  Hungary,  Tnmuyl- 
jiinul.  Ium1  mil  liM-n  without  ed'eer. 
ip  their  l;iiij:iiii(;i'.  must  of  the  words 
gin.  They  are  found,  iu  part,  'villi 
n  the  Sanscrit,  in  the  Maliiliur  and 
■s.aud  many  nurds  hnve  been  udopt- 
lorenl  nations  [iiiniiis-t  whom  tliey 
bishop  of  Calcutta,  relates,  in  his 
mniry  through  the  I  ppcr  Provinces 
London,  1888,  V  vols.),  that  lie  met 
e  lmuks  of  the  Ganges, 


111!) 


p  li  ion  ■!....,..-.  'Ibis  .,,„il,ntr 
ered  tin-  wi.ik  .1  ,  It.mce,  particularly 
s  and  customs  show  much  of  the 
r.  It  has  even  lieen  allempti'd  to 
gin   from  a   particular  caste  of  the 

Ibis  a 1  lie  the  respectable  cu-ic 

-  mill  airriMilturisls.  They  are  more 
rh  of  the  I'ariiis.  who  are  considered 
nil  l.ln'  other  Hindoos,  licatlse  tiny 
.-[  niiHennliin*".  and  est  ihe  lle-h  of 
«e  died  of  sickness.  It  cannot, 
tplaiued,  why  this  parliculnr  caste 
their  i  Miinlry  uid  --prriid  llir..ii- limit 
rsrhiiuianrs,  a  nation  at  the  limulh 
ppear.  at  Ua-i.  i  i.!-i.^'  from  llieir 


Mi  viog. 


similarity  of  the  gypsy  language  witli  tlie  Hindoo,  In 
the   TraniactiaHt  of  Ihr    Lit.    Society   of  Homoay, 
1820.)     Although  tliey  acknowledge  the   Moham- 
medan religioo,  they  are  much  like  the  gypsies 
customs  and  iminriers.  in  their  priij-ensity  to  thirvil 
fortune- telling,  and  uneleimliiiess. 

In  1417.  Ule  first  mention  is  made  of  the  gypsies 
in  Germany.  T'hey  appear  to  have  come  from  Mol- 
davia into  Germany  and  Italy.  At  that  lime, tliey  al- 
ready wiMidfreil  nlioiit  in  h.nl.  -  Willi  a  commander  at 
llieir  head.  In  1418,  the  number  which  entered  Italy 
alone,  was  estimated  at  1 4,000  men.  There  were  many 
in  Paris  in  14S9.  They  were  first  belieied  to  be 
pilgrims,  coming  from  Hit  Holy  Land  ;  tliey  were, 
consequently,  not  onlj  iiiiiiiolesi.sl,  l.ut  they  received 
letters  of  protection  ;  for  instance,  from  Sigismuiid, 
in  14113.  It  is  known.  however,  that  in  later  tunes, 
they  were  very  expert  In  counterfeiting  similar 
documents.  What  may  Imve  been  the  cause  of  their 
leaving  their  country,  is  not  known  -,  but  very 
probably  they  were  induced  to  fly  from  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  Tamerlane,  on  his  march  into  India,  in 
13il3,  when  this  savage  conqueror  filled  the  country 
with  blood  and  devastation. 

GYPSUM,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  common  plaster 
of  Paris,  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  is 
either  In  regular  .ijslii!-.  in  which  form  it  is  some- 
times called  Kltnile,  or  in  large  crystalline  plates  and 
masses,  which  are  perfectly  transparent,  and  as  pure 
as  lite  finest  plate-glass ;  or  it  occurs  in  fascicular 
or  radiated  masses,  wbicli  are  also  crystalliied ;  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  snow-white,  scaly  flakes,  llkn 
fouin  or  snow  ;  it  is  sometimes  semi  truiispnrent,  like 
burn  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  met  with  most  commonly  in 
large,  fine  or  coarse  grained  compact  masses,  forming 
rocks,  and  constituting  large  and  extensive  strata. 
In  this  form,  it  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  colours- 
white,  red,  brown,  blueisl]  white.  &c.  The  variety 
of  gypsum  last  described,  constitutes  nil  Ihe  lulls  ami 
beds  of  this  mineral,  which  are  so  frequent  among 
secondary  rocks,  and  in  what  are  called  the  mil  and 
coal  formations.  It  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  among  tlie 
primitive  rocks,  tind  not  often  aiming  those  of  the 
transition  class.  It  is  almost  always  luund  a>soeiaicd 
with  the  link  -alt.  wlieiei.ii  salt  springs  ore  found. 
It  contains  but  few  vegetable  nr  animal  remains  ; 
those  lliat  occur,  are  chiefly  bona  of  riiindiupcds, 
amphibia,  fresh-water  shells,  and  vegetable  remains. 
Caves  are  of  frequent  n-cnrrencc  in  gypsum.  Tlie 
purer  semi-transparent  specimens  of  gypsum  are  used 
lor  ornamental  works,  as  vase-:,  urns.  &C,  and  For 
statuary  ;  fur  which  purposes  its  softness  makes  it 
very  useful,  anil  easy  to  work  ;  but  this  also  renders 
it  difficult  to  polish.  In  litis  last  form,  it  is  tlie 
alabaster  of  tlie  arts.  It  constitutes  the  material 
used  in  making  the  Sue  plastering  for  the  internal 
finishing  of  costly  edifices,  and  gives  the  walls  a 
most  beautiful  whiteness,  ft  is  also  used, alter  beiug 
burned,  for  tile  composition  of  stucco-work  of  ail 
surts,  lint  tlie  great  and  important  use  of  gjpsuui 
or  plinler,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  for  manuring 
grass  and  grnin  lands  ;  in  wliicli  case  it  is  truly  Invalu- 
able. And  it  is  inconceivable  Imiv  great  an  additional 
quantity  of  grass  will  lie  obtained,  by  the  sprinkling 

a  peck  of  ground  plaster    i| the  acre  of  land.      It 

is  certainly  the  cheapest  ami   best  manure  fur  grass 
or  grain.      It  if-  found  in  all  [he  countries  of  Europe. 

liYRFALCUN,<ir  JEIU-'AUXIN.      See  falnn. 

QYROMANCY  (from  the  Greek  words  y^,,  a 
circle,  and  m*""-,  prophecy)  ;  the  art  of  prophesy- 
ing by  means  of  a  circle,  described  by  the  s.KiUisayer 
witli  various  ceremonies,  and  around  which  he  walks, 
Siiying  magic  word.,  and  mating  a iysterious  motions, 
the  more  ellectunlly  to  deceive  die  uninitiated. 


(iftspotiar.  The  name  of  the  (■enmui  town  Glaucha 
come*  from  the  Wendish  HI  nohow?  ;  and  in  the  Rus- 
sian alphabet,  g  ami  A  have  only  one  character.  In 
the  ancient  Prankish  dialect,  A  often  stood  before  /,  r 
and  i ;  and.  at  a  later  period,  it  was  sometimes  sup. 
pressed.  snmet  imes  changed  into  rh  or  A  ;  as  Htothar, 
Hrudolf,  ////«//> ;r/>,  have  become  iMhnire  and  C/»- 
tfiaire,  Ruffoff,  Lvthrig.  Hot  we  must  not  suppose 
tluit  A  was  not  pronounced,  wherever  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  at  present  to  sound  it  ;  liecause  we 
find  the  aspirates  A,  r,  tr,  More  /,  /«,  fee.,  in  tlie 
dialects  of  the  North  American  Indians.  An  er- 
roneous aspiration  early  crept  into  the  Latin,  of  which 
Cicero  com  plains  (Orttt.  48),  aiMl  on  which  Catullus 
made  an  epigram  (c.  83\  The  orthography  of  put- 
eArr,  triumph  us,  cohort,  &c,  was  theil  substituted 
fiir  pulrrr,  triumpti*,  rwrt^  which,  as  well  as  that 
of  (Iran-hit*  and  /f«*vAw*,  although  quite  foreign  from 
the  Latin,  was  gradually  adopted  as  the  correct  one. 
The  Italians  have  almost  entirely  banished  A  as  an 
independent  letter ;  they  leave  it  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  with  few  exceptions,  because  it  is  not  I 

iipniiniiiwmil   .    ami   incl*«tl  nf  mA     th«V  wpita  /         In  llia»  I 


in; 


NIK    HUH9, 

has  long  been  celebrated  for 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  In 
laxly  tulips.     Population,  «4 

HABAKKUK;  a  Jew* 
about  800  H.  C.     His  p 
religious,  lyrical  style.     L. 
devastations  of  the  Chal 
proadung  downfall  of 
cheering  hopes  for  the  .« 
Cfinqueron.  and  a  new  p       |  w 
Jews,  form  the  cootenU  g»  ■**  wi 
menu  ami  language  are  greatly  a 
the  boldness  and  ferroar  of  an 
language  is  purr,  and  his 
expressions  are  characterise 
iiimciations  are  terrible ;  his 
soiaiion  cheering.  Umbnkkwk  se— 
filer.    He  is  one  of  the  twelve  asi 

II ABKAS  CORPUS.  It  is  one 
of  all  civil  institutions,  to  an       fti 
rights  of  personal  libertr.  M, 
control  and  disposition  of         a, 

will  ami    tc!«««imw 


tl..\RF,AS  CORPUS. 


object  is.  to  secure  one  subject  from  tlie 
i  liia  person,  or  tlie  violation  of  bis  rights, 

of  person  or  property,  by  another  ;  for  in  a 
.ity  of  men,  where  every  member  should  be 
tierlj  to  seme  upon  and  imprison  any  other,  if 
ie  physical  power  to  do  so,  there  would  be, 
j»lly,and  to  practical  purposes, 
all.  There  might  be  a.  -— - 
rider  the  orders  of  the  p 
*  other,  who  should  have  more  power  ttmn 
t  association  in  the  community,  and  who 
accordingly,  by  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
■sons  and  property  at  i  heir  own  will  and  p  lea- 
nt such  an  association  would  hardly  deserve 
c  of  civil  polity  or  government,  which  signi- 

merely  physical  power  and  superiority  of 
hich  exists  among  brutes  ns  well  as  men,  hi" 
4  laws  more  or  less  extensive,  whereby  tl> 
nd  rights  of  the  subjects  are  secured  more  t 
sully,  according  to  tlie  degree  of  improvt 
■)  perfection  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
.  In  every  government,  therefore,  whether 
;or  free,  or  occupying  any  one  of  tlie  various 
in  tlie  scale  of  freedom,  one  of  tlie  first  and 
Rortant  objects,  is  the  security  of  the  persons 
lence  or  detention,  not  authorised  by  law. 
i,  then,  this  essential  diflerence.  in  this  re- 
«t-we*n  different  governments ;— in  those 
e  arbitrary,  the  present  will  of  tlie  sovereign, 
Dnlingly,  of  those  representing  him  in  civil 
ttary  capacities,  is  the  law ,-  whereas,  m 
he  law  is  a  fixed  rule,  which  every  ciliwn  or 
nay  know  and  conform  to,  if  he  chooses;  the 
n  and  the  magistrates  being  bound  by  this 
ess  than  tlie  other  members  of  the  society. 
■d  law  settles,  beforehand,  all  tlie  cases  in 
tj  person  may  be  detained  or  imprisoned ; 
term  impriionmrnt,  in  this  application,  does 
fy  merely  shutting  up  in  a  gaol,  since  the 
j  detention  of  a  person  in  a  private  house  or 
treets,  says  Sir  William  Blackslone,  is  nn 
itimt.  The  rases,  in  which  imprisonment  is 
icing  thus  ascertained  by  the  law,  the  great 
t  of  magna  rharla  intervenes,  namely, 
u  frcciniin  shall  lit  seized  or  imprisoned,  hut 
idgment  of  his  equals  or  the  law  of  the  loud," 
n  finals  or  preer,  here,  has  reference  to  an 
trial  by  jury,  or  u tiler  body,  of  which 
s  eqoivalent  "     " 


!  and  funciinns  ii 


n  regard  in  the  house  of  lords, 
t  hi  certain  parties  and  offence*,  This  par- 
lode  of  accusal  ion  or  trial  might  as  well  be 
and  the  rule  would  then  stand,  that  nu  man 
b  imprisoned  but  by  the  law  of  tile  laud.  It 
v  alone  that  cm  imprison,  and  nut  tlie  save- 
any  representative  of  the  sovereign,  whe- 
yivereignty  resides  in  one  individual  or  a 
more  than  one  body  of  men. 
principle  constitutes  the  leading  feature  of 
Awrto,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every 
In  order  to  secure  personal  lihcr- 


it  these 


n  the  ci 


aim  of  tlie  person,  it  is  absolutely  essentii 
Jaw  should  not  only  specify,  explicitly,  tli 
which  the  citizen  may  be  seized  or  imprisui 
ilso  provide  that  lie  shall  not  he  arrested,  t 
il  of  his  liberty,  in  any  ulher  case  whatever 
is'  the  law  in  1  nglaud.  Nor  is  this  princ 
ned  to  the  person,  it  being  no  less  the  la' 
bo's  goods,  than  that  his  person  shall  not  L 
al  detained,  otherwise  than  by  order  of  III 


tlicse  rule*  are  to  he  enforce.! ;  bow  is  the  law,  most 
effectually,  lo  guarantee  to  every  one  of  its  subjects, 
1 1  it.-  inviolability  of  hi-  person  and  property?  The 
first  and  most  obvious  security  is  that. derived  directly 
from  tlie  btw  of  nature,  and  not  surrendered  among 
tlie  other  sacrifices  made  by  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity to  eucli  other,  ns  rt  condition  precedent  to  the 
forming  of  civil  society.  The  law  permits  every 
man  to  defend  bis  person  and  property,  and  to  repel, 
by  force,  nny  unlawful  invasion  of  either.  It  will 
not  justify  him  in  using  extreme  force,  and  commit- 
ting any  outrageous,  ilispropurlioiiaie  or  wanton  bi- 
jurj,  in  resisting  and  resiling  even  on  unlawful 
injury  of  liis  person  or  properly  :  but  it  will  justify 
him  in  using  a  reasonable  dpgrec  of  force,  propor- 
tioned to  the  injurimisness  or  atrocity  of  the  violence 
attempted  by  the  assailing  party.  Mat  tlie  law  of 
nature  affords  but  a  feeble  protection,  and  mea  unite 
in  communities,  for  tin-  purpose  of  obtaining  moi»' 
effectual  defences  against  wrong. and  reparations  for 
injuries  when  committed  ;  and  Uie  very  first  provi- 
sion of  the  law  is  to  inflicl  puaWMRBt  fur  any  wrongs 
and  violence,  whereby  tlie  pulilii:  is  disturbed,  and 
also  to  make  reparation  too  parly  injured.  If  one 
man  unlawfully  sears  tlie  property,  or  imprisons  tlie 
person  of  nnother,  he  is,  by  liie  laws  of  every  com- 
tntinity,  liable  to  make  amends  in  damages.  As  far, 
therefore,  us  an  injury  is  such  that  it  can  be  repaired 
by  a  pecuniary  compensation,  and  as  far  as  the  tres- 
passer is  able  to  nuke  such  reparation,  the  remedy 
is  compiete.  But  since  trespassers  are  not  always 
able  to  make  reparation  for  injuries,  and  some  in- 
juries are  such  tliat  pecuniary  damages  are  not  an 
adequate  reparation,  and,  also,  because  the  law  in 
tends  to  prevent  wrongs,  as  well  as  to  provide  for 

Cishmenls    and  compensations    where  they  have 
□  Committed,  it    provide*  certain  processes  for 
immediate  prevention,  in  case  of  a  violent  and  unau- 
thorized invasion  of  property  or  person.     Of  this 
character  are  tlie  processes  on  complaint  for  forcible 
entry  on  real  estate,  the  action  of  replevin  in  respect 
lods  and  chattels,  and  the  writ  ile  l.trntint  reple- 
te, or  wril  ot   l/ut>oi:>  rt/rj,/**,   in   respect  to  ilie 
person.     The  writ  •!■■  Imiiiiiie  iv/ilrgiuudo  is  similar 
hat  nf  replevin,  and  is,,  in  fact,  as  its  name  iui- 
.*,  Hi'  rrplri-i/iug  >■/ n  mini.      When  a  man's  per- 
lins  Ui-ii  carried  out  of  the  country,  so  that  he 
not  be  found,  then  a  process  takes  place  some- 
what similar  lo  lliai  ad 'pit, I  when  goods  are  carried 
ot  to  be  replevinble.     In  the  case  of  the 
goods,  a  process  in  n-dl,-  mum  issues,  by  which  other 
goods  arc  taken.     So  in  the  case  of  the  man  ;  the 
person  who  thus  rum  eyed  him  away,  is  himself  taken 
in  a  process  in  ii-i/ln-rn-im,  as  a  pledge  for  the  reslo 
iiit  ion  of  the  person  sought  to  lie  replevied. 

This  prut-ess  of  replevying  a  man  is  very  ancient  in 
tlie  ]-'.ngli!.li  law:  liinus  of  the  writ  being  given  by 
Fitzllcrbt-rt.  and  also  fiittud  in  the  Register  of  Writs. 
But  it  was  not  until  more  tliun  400  years  alter  the 
date  of  magna  i-lmrin,  lhat  an  adequate  remcity  was 
hereby  tin-  great  privilege,  provided  for 
rter,  was  clhvi.uFilly  secured.  This  secu- 
rity was  effected  by  the  hnlmis  a-rpii*  act,  passed  in 
tlie  thirty-first  year  of  diaries  II.,  c,  2.  The  right 
'"'"'"  lo  be  suspended  :  it  being  sometimes  neccs- 
■lothe  tlie  eiecutive  with  an  extraordinary 
power,  as  the  Romans  v.ere  in  the  habit  of  choosing 
a  dictator  in  emergencies,  when  the  public  was  in 
danger.  This,  as  Sir  William  Blackslone  says,  is 
"' — icriGcw  of  the  securiiy  of  personal  liberty  for  a 
,  the  more  cflrclunlly  to  secure  it  in  future.  A I 
all  times,  when  the  privilege  is  not  suspended  Ly 
law,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  this  writ.  The  laws 
of  England  provide,  that,  if  tlie  chancellor  or  any  of 
tltt*  twelve  judges  refuses  tlie  writ  when  the  party  is 


said  to  make  very  line  charcoal. 

HACKEKT,  Philip;  a  distinguished  German 
landscape  painter,  was  lwni  at  I'rentslow,  in  the 
L'kermark,in  1737,  ami  ilietl  at  Florence,  180(5.  His 
lour  younger  brothers  were  also  distinguished  in  the 
arts,  tluree  of  them  in  painting,  and  one  ((leorge)  in 
engraving.  In  1768,  Philip  llackert  went  to  Italy. 
On  his  return  from  Naples  (in  1770)  to  Rome,  Ca- 
Uiarine,  empress  of  Russia,  employed  him  to  paint 
six  pictures  representing  the  two  battles  of  Tschesine. 
These  laid  tlie  foundation  of  his  fame.  In  order  to 
enable  the  artist  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the 
explosion  of  a  vessel,  count  Orion"  caused  a  Hussion 
frigate  to  be  blown  up  in  his  presence.  The  singu- 
larity of  this  nu Kiel,  many  months  before  spoken  of 
in  all  tlie,  Kuronean  |>upvrs  contriliuted  not  a  little 
to  increase  the  nuue  of  the  picture.  In  178*,  he  was 
presented  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  wliose  fa- 
vour lie  soon  gained.  In  178o\  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  Naples.  When  the  revolutionary  war 
broke  out,  being  considered  by  the  royalists  as  a 
republican,  ami  by  the  French  as  a  royalist,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Florence,  where  he  died  in  18(XJ. 
Ills  forte  lay  in  (minting  scenes.  To  originality  of 
composition  his  pictures  liave  no  claim.  He  was 
also  skilful  in  restoring  pictures,  as  appears  by  his 
letter  to  lord  Hamilton,  Suit*  uso  drlla  rernict  nrlla 
vittura   0788^.       lie    communicated   frnianpnt*   to 


was   almost    again 
taken  by  the  English,  and 
until  they  evacuated  it  to  L. 
Ninian's  day,  it  suffered  gr 
and  on  the  4th  October,  17*.-, 
teen  feet  above  its  i       I  level,  — 
under  water.     Hi»  i  o 

church,  formerly  colU, 
ciscan  monastery,  fotL«*Ji  ■     i 
tury ;  a  very  elegant  epcsco^w 
county  ami  town-halls ;  excels 
ami  music  schools,  with  \ 
masters,  whose  stipends  aw        p. 
revenue  of  tlie  burgh,  ami       «n 
petty  customs,  &c.    It  ha.  < 

public  library  left  to  the  Un 
and  a  subscription  library. 

From  the  remaining  vestiges  o 
cations,  Haddington  was  doobtlr 
l«-riod  a  post  of  great  strength  an 
ages  also  k  had  a  sort  of  dan*  to 
Commercial  Metropolis"  of  this  | 
being  the  place  where  the  com 
liurghs  "  used  to  assemble,  unfa 
a  chamberlain,  for  the  pnrpoat  ol 
putes  regarding  traftc  1st 
consists  in  corn,  the 
FrMUuri  is         best  in 


z 
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Mary  in  marriage  to  lite  Dauphin,  and  caused  her 
tu  be  educated  at  the  French  court. 

The  parish  of  llnrldinsloii,  which  lie*  on  both 
lido  of  the  Tyne,  comprises  1^,000  acres,  well  in- 
ehseii,  and  arable,  with  11  fen  exceptions  on  tile 
larders  of  Glades- Muir,  "licit'  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
sterile,  but  has  lately  been  planted  with  oak  aild 
other  wood.    Fopulation  of  burgh  and  parish  in  1831, 

MRS. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or  EAST  LOTHIAN, 
a  county  in  the  south-east  part  of  Scotland,  bounded 
byncrmckslureim  the  south  and  south-east ;  by  the 
German  Ocean  on  lit.-  east ;  hy  die  Firth  of  Forth  on 
liie  north ;  nud  by  tin:  enmity  of  Kdiuburgh,  or  Mid. 
Lusaisni,  on  the  west  and  sooth-west.  Its  length  is 
fmm  west  to  east  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  south  to  north  about  eighteen ;  but, 
from  the  irregularity  uf  the  sides-,  ii  seems  to  contain 
*  superficies  of  not  more  than  2'Jl  square  milts,  or 
190,363  English  acres. 

HaiJi|iriLTl"iis|iri'e  uL'iy  be  divided,  in  nn  agricultur- 
al riew.  into  four  districts.  1st,  The  coast  lands,  a 
stripe  of  varying  hreadih.  rimiiiiciKMiitr  nt  Havciis- 
aeugli  burn  on  llie  west,  anil  terminating  at  the  eas- 
tern extremity  of  the  county,  uniformly  lnc.liniug  to- 
•aids  tut  sea  throughout  the   whole  of  its  extent ; 

ti.  The  midland  district,  <- prrlicuditig  the  whole 

of  that  ridge,  of  which  the  south  side  leans  to  the 
vale  of  Tyne,  and  the  buds  situated  immediately  to 
the  ninth  of  that  river,  a  tract  which  commences  at 
Itw  western  extremity  of  llie  '_'>»t:ily.  but  tenniuates 
i  cwisiilerable  way  inland  on  the  east ;  3d,  The  up- 
land district,  running  along  llie  button)  of  the  moun- 
tainous tract  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  county  ; 
and  4th,  The  mountainous  or  Laininermuir  district, 
COwprchending  that  extensive  range  of  hills  which 
ram  from  llie  south-west  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary, and  terminates  at  St  Abb's  Mead.  From  the 
■ore  elevated  part  of  the  Lnmmerinuir  district,  the 
view  is  rich  and  beautiful.  From  the  Garleton  hills, 
in  the  centre  of  the  enmity,  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  are  more  discern ih!e,  ami  [lie  various  objects 
brought  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Spirtle- 
tun  bill,  about  lGlo  feel  above,  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  Liie  highest  [mint  of  llie  nunc  "f  the  Laraniermuir 
htights.  Trnpreiic  Law,  a  rocky  hill,  of  an  oval 
arm,  rise;  singly  in  an  open  nmntry  to  the  height  of 
TOO  feet  above  the  lei  t-1  of  the  sea,  and  itffords  from 
111  summit  a  most  distinct  and  extensive  prospect. 
Sorth  Berwick  Law,  a  conical  hill  of  a  beautiful 
■tape,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sen,  is  about  BOO 
fcet  in  height;  and  Down  hill,  or  Dun  hill,  in  the 
•wish  of  Spot,  ii  about  ,"/*>  fed  above  the  sea. 

The  prevailing  rinks  oi"  this  i uty  are  coal,  sand- 

"UDe,  limestone,  an.t  marl,  Coal  was  dug  at  Pres- 
too-grange,  by  llie  monks  of  Newlmttle  so  enrly  as 
Ueyear  1200.  Sandstone  or  freestone  is  very  nbun- 
wt,  and  is  quarried  at  liana,  I'lncaithlnnd,  and 
Innenl.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  sevrral  places  ;  nui 
Huron  work  is  carried  on  ar  l-'awsjde,  near  the  las 
■fentioned  villa  ire.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  tin 
Parishes  of  llninlic,  lYucaillilnnd.  and  Spot,  which 
are  much  esteemed  us  remedies  for  scorbutic  disor- 
*rs;  and  one  lias  U'en  discovered  ,'it  Sallon  House, 
«t  the  same  nature  and  virtue  as  the  Hristol  waters. 
«*ro?ty  any  part  of  the  county  is  above  six  miles 
"•stance  from  lime  rock,  llie  principal  natural  ciiri- 
■•itiesin  die  count v  ire  llie  rocky  head,  on  the  west 
■™  of  lac  harbour  of  Dunbar,  which  is  composed  of 
*™  ntestone.  and  r.n  eai  h  sid-  t,e;ir,  it  great  resen 
Wance  to  the  l„;i.,i  I  CMKj   i„    ir-land  ;    and  Hi 


*'mls,  name 


Jtiouilies  of  [laddinginudiirf 


circular 

of  great  extent  on  Priestlaw,  in  Whittinglmin 

parish,  besides  many  eirculiir  furl  lets  found  nbnoslou 
every  rising  ground.  Of  die  latter  description  are 
the  castle  of  Dtmgbss.  often  mentioned  in  the  Scot- 
tish  annals  as  the  guard  of  that  pass  into  North  flri- 

i.-iin  ;  tin'  ensile  of  1 1 miliar,  nliii-h  sustained  s.,  many 
formidable  attacks,  but  was  at  last  demolished  m 
1567,  as  the  residence  of  llie  noted  carl  of  Uothwell ; 
tile  castle  of  Dirlcimi,  which  arrested  the  progress  of 
Ed  want  I.  in    1298  ;  (he  castle  of  Hniles,  on  the 


in,  on  a  high  rock  overhanging 
it  of  North  Berwick,  demolished 


the  castle  of  Tantallon,  on  i 

in  1G30  ;  the  castle  of  the  Bass,  which  Imd  sheltered 
James  the  infant  heir  of  Hobert  III,  and  in  the  reign 
uf  Charles  11.  was  employed  as  a  slate  prison. 

In  agricultural  operations  ami  produce,  Hadding- 
tonshire holds  the  first,  rank  in  Scotland;  and  will 
bear  a  comparison  wit.li  the  Ijest  improved  districts 
of  Kn gland.  From  the  end  of  the  1 1  til  century,  llie 
progress  of  agriculture  was  i_ti>:h  ly  promoted  in  East 
Lothian  hy  the  kin;:-  and  W"ns.  and  (specially  by 
tile  monks,  who  pursued  even  at  that  early  period 
the  practice  of  draining  and  enclosing.  The  great 
number  of  mills,  which  existed  every  where  through- 
out the  county,  afford  sonic  proof  of  the  extent  of  its 
agriculture  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries; but  the  wasteful  wars  which  fol  lowed  the  death 
of  Alexander  111.,  produced  the  most  ruinous  Con- 
sequences. In  East  Lipiiiiini :  and,  notwithstanding  nil 
the  efforts  which  wire  made  during  the  reign  of  the 
Braces  and  Stuarts  to  regain  the  ancient  husban- 
dry, it  was  not  till  llie  era  of  the  Union  that  the 
spirit  of  agricultural  Improvement  revived  in  this 
county,  and  before  the  year  1T43  it  had  become  tlie 
best  cultivated  district  in  Scotland.  Among  tlie 
various  improvements  uf  this  niiliirc,  which  seem  to 
have  originated  in  East  Lothian,  may  lie  mentioned 
the  practice  of  sowing  grass  seeds,  introduced  by  tile 
■  ivili  carl  nl'  1 1  ail- l.ii;  I. in  ;  the  ii f  the  limners  im- 
ported from  Holland  by  Meikle  the  mill-wright, 
under  the  patronage  uf  Fletcher  uf  Saltoun  ;  the 
horse-hoeing  husbandry  by  the  elder  Mr  Wight;  the 
plan  of  holloiv-ilriiiuiu-  li\  I 'at  rick  Lord  Eliunulc  and 
Sir  Hugh  Dairy  til]- le  ;  the  levelling  and  straightening 
of  ridges  by  two  furim  rs  "I"  llie  name  of  t'nimingliiim; 
the  culture  of  turnips  by  John  Marquis  of  Tweedale, 
and  Sir  George  Snttie  ;  an. I  llie  planting  of  potatoes, 
as  u  field  crop,  by  Hay,  a  hirmer  of  Aberlady.  The 
farms  of  Haddingtonshire  arc  all  large,  varying  from 
two  to  five  hundred  acres,  and  •cine  greatly  exceed- 
ing that  amount. 


tile  inhabitant!,  particularly  in  the  county  town  ;  i 
at  Athelstonford  a  variegaled  kind  of  stuff,  called 
Gilincrton  gray,  is  made  at  a  moderate  price.  There 
is  a  maiiufnetiiiT  tifniisin^e  and  sail-cloth  at  Ihinuar, 
but  not  of  great  extent,  and  a  few  linens  have  been 
made  at  different  places.  The  first  bleaehneld  in 
Scotland  is  said  to  Irnve  been  established  in  this  coun- 
ty, under  the  pnlromige  of  Cockbiirn  of  Ormiston. 
The  first  work  of  that  kind,  lielnnging  to  the  British 
Linen  t'ompniiy.  was  fixed  lit  Saltoun,  under  tlie  in- 
spection of  I'letcher.  Lord  Milton.  There  is  a  cotton 
mill  in  tlie  parish  of  I) unbar,  and  a  soap  manufacture 
in  tlie  town.  At  i'nstoiipatis.  there  have  existed  for 
more  than  half  u  century  works  for  pottery,  for  stone- 
ware, for  nitric  ar.d,  muriatic  arid.  ,V.      There  is  a 
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manufactory  of  brown  stoneware,  ami  another  of 
ulass  bottles  ;  at  Morison's-haveii  n  considerable 
tannery  ;  a  small  manufactory  of  lurks  aiul  nails  at 
Tranent ;  ami  a  pnpcr-millatHaltouii.  A  salt-work 
was  established  at  Prestonpans  alwiit  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  ami  along  this  part  of  Uie  coast  the 
produce  of  this  article  used  to  l)o  at  lea»t  MO, 000 
bushels  yearly.  Tlie.  oyster  ami  herring  fisheries 
were,  from  a  very  early  |teriod,  highly  productive. 
Population  of  the  county  in  1801,  WpHO  ;  in  1831, 
3ti,l45. 

HADDOCK  (fiudns rrplrfiHHM).  This  fish  appears 
in  such  shoals  as  to  rover  a  tract  of  many  miles, 
keeping  near  the  shore.  In  stormy  weallier,  they 
will  not  take  the  bait.  The  fishermen  {insert,  lliat 
Uiey  then  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  thus  shel- 
ter themselves  till  the  agitation  of  the  wuter  has 
ceased.  In  proof  of  this,  they  allege  tliat  those  which 
are  taken  immediately  after  a  storm  arc  covered 
with  mud  upon  the  l»ck.  The  common  site  of  the 
haddock  is  twelve  inches.  It  has  a  brown  back,  a 
silvery  belly,  ami  a  black  lateral  line.  On  each  side, 
alxmt  the  middle,  is  a  large  black  spot,  the  prints,  as 
is  supcrstitiously  believed,  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
St  Peter,  when  he  took  the  tribute  money  from  its 
mouth  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  tuuldock  is  not  the 
only  fish  Urns  distinguished.  It  derives  its  speciBc 
name  from  ragiffin,  which  was  anciently  its  common 
apjtellation. 

A  jiopulnr  method  of  curing  the  linddock  in  Scot- 
bind  is  to  cleanse  it,  steep  it  tor  a  short  time  in  brine, 
ami  smoke  it  over  a  wood  fire.  This  method  of  cur- 
ing the  haddock  was  first  practiced  in  the  village  of 
Fiiinon,  Aberdeenshire,  ami  the  fish  so  prepared  are 
hence  called  Finnon  Haddocks.  A  very  considerable 
traffic  is  now  carried  on  with  this  <<onimodity  lietween 
the  fishing  villages  of  the  north  and  the  cities  of  Kdin- 
burgh,  (Glasgow,  ami  Loudon.  When  properly  pre- 
wired, it  forms  an  agreeable  relish  to  breakfast. 

IIADKS.     See  Pluto. 

HADJY  ;  the  title  of  a  Mohammedan  who  per- 
forms a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca — a  religious  act,  which 
every  true  Mievcr  is  directed  to  perform,  at  least, 
once.  Il't'fj  is  the  name  of  the  celebration  which 
takes  place  on  the  nrrivulof  the  caravans  of  pilgrims 
at  Mecca.  ( For  an  account  of  it.  see  the  article 
Antfat) .  A  \  ery  interesting  description  of  the  htntj% 
ami  the  numberless  pilgrims,  together  with  Mecca 
and  Uie  Coalm,  is  to  be  found  in  llurckhardt  s  Tra- 
vels (g  vols.  4to.,  London). 

HADLKV,  John,  inventor  of  the  quadrant  that 
goes  by  his  name.  It  is  singular  that  the  exact  year 
of  the  birth  ami  death  of  this  ingenious  nuni  is  un- 
known. Maitlund,  in  his  history  of  London,  styles 
him  a  irreat  master  of  hydraulics,  having  made  many 
improvements  in  the  machinery  of  Uie  water  works 
at  the  old  London  l>ridge.  Hut  whatever  nay  have 
been  his  talents  as  an  engineer,  he  is  best  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  instrument  above  alluded  to,  for  measur- 
ing the  angles  of  celestial  objects  at  sea.  1 1  is  claim  to 
the  merit  of  the  invention  of  the  quadrant,  or  rattier 
octant,  which  measures  angles  by  double  reflection,  lias 
been  disputed  by  the  Americans,  who  attribute  it  to  Mr 
(Jodfrey  of  Philadelphia.  Both  Hadley  and  (iodtrey 
produced  their  instruments  in  1731  ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  1 1  ad  ley  had  completed  his  instrument 
some  time  before  this,  as  he  was  on  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  Newton,  who  many  years  ere  this  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  measuring  angles  by  double  re- 
flection, as  a p| tears  by  his  jiosthumous  works.  Had- 
ley also  invented  the  instrument  called  the  sextant, 
much  used  at  sea.  mid  which  can  take  all  angles 
wiihiu  i^ow.  Jludley  seems  to  have  been  alive  in 
1  :h:*. 

HAHKIATir.     See  Adriatic. 


II. KM  A  (from  the  Creek  «;««.  tdoaf): 
which  apiiears  in  a  great  number  of 
pounds,  particularly  in  liotany,  mineralogy, 
dicine. 

IMSMATU'S  (from  «;Mv «;  reek,  far 
branch  of  physiology  wluch  treats  of  the 

HiEMATiTK,  tied,  and  Urosra.     See  irm 


a  »• 


of. 

ILK  MI'S,  in  ancient  geography ;  a 
tains  running  eastwardly  from  the  I 
the   I'ontus  Euxinus,  and  separata 
Thrace.     It  terminated  in  a  cape  on 
calleil  Hermi  Extreme  at  present 
modern  name  of  the  lla*mns  ■ 
Fable  derives  this  name  from  II 
who,  consiilering   himself  equal    to 
changed,  with  his  wife,  who 
Juno,  into  this  mountain. 

1 1 JE  N  K  K,  Tin  i>nau», 
pher  and  travel Ur,  who  was  invited  by  law 
government  to  accompany  Malaapina  an  Hi 
rouml  tlie  world,  in  1789.     II 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  exp 
He  followed  it  in  the  next  vesse> 
river  Plata,  but  was  wrecked  oa 
video.    HaMikeswam  safe  ashote,  * 
and  his  papers  in  his  cap  ;  and,  flnm 
(tedition  had  alrrady  set  sail,  he  date 
captain  Malaspinn  in  St  Jago.byera 
Without  any  knowledge  of  the  m 
try,  and  without  any  assistance. 
dece«sor  of  Humboldt 


■  m 
t  ■ 

_«L, 


li_ 


succeeiled    in  joining  Malasnuav 
returned  to  Kiirope ;  he  died  ir 
purposely  detained.    The  royal 
museum  possesses  his  collect*-**  »- 
It  was  published  at  Prague,  in 
ante,  mcm  D^trripinmea  H 
America  Sir  rid.  ti  Asrew/i,  in 
Marianit  cottcgit  Tkmddrmt 
gravings). 

H  AFK.  an  antiquated  Ge 
sea,  and  ako  r  large  bay.  wa 
phical  names,  as  i'uriachc.h 
as  Hdrrr  de  (trace,  is  derives  . 
the  Danish.  Kifrbmhorm  (C 
chants,  is  connected  with  it  ;"a»  awi— 
ham  or  hantn.  sipiifying  parr,  as  al  J 
(Kreileric  s  port),  the  Kogbsh 
ha  fen. 

HAFIZ.or  HAFEZ,  Mon«a 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  a»t  ■ 
of  Persia,  was  horn  at  the  beg 
century ;  studied  theology 
in  Mohammedan  countries,  are 
with  each  otlier.  The  surname 
because  he  knew  the  Koran  by  h 
independent  poverty,  as  a  drrris 
whither  he  was  often  invited  *- 
earnestly  pressed  him  to  visa 
sheik,  or  chief  of  a  fra*«*i 
probably  at  Shiras,  in  I 
miment  was  erected  to  i 
described  by  travellers:  . 
earthquake  at  Shi 
buildings  the  mo* 
of  tlie  celebrated  L 
sentiments  may  be 
translations.    Sir  Wi 
tions  of  two  of  his 
ful ;  besides  which. 
Odes  of  Hafls,  translated 
Original  Text  (1787.        ..  - . 
Lyrics,  from  the  Dfr      — -         i 
Verse  and  Prose  (  »    " 


* 


HAGAR — HAHN. 


I  a  divan,  after  his  death,  which 
ilete  (Calcutta,  1791),  and  trans- 
sy  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  von 

Slnttgard,  ISIS— 1815).  The 
listineuished  for  sprightlineesand 
ty.  He  is  not  unfrequently  loud 
we,  and  pleasure.  Some  writers 
ic  meaning  in  these  verses.  Fe- 
,  and  others,  have  attempted  to 
supposed  Co  be  the  hidden  sense- 
he  stronger) ;  bo  Egyptian  slave 
n.  She  was  presented,  by  her 
Ibnham,  in  order  that  Abraham 
ot  descendents,  Sarah  herself  be- 
r  bore  Isbmael ;  but  Sarah  soon 
her,  and  treated  her  severely, 
rwards  returned,  and,  when  Sarah 
nt  away  by  Abraham,  who,  the 
id  received  a  divine  order  to  div 
srad  much  distress  in  the  desert, 
an  angel,  and  married  her  son  to 
a.  {Gen.  L  16,  81.)  Saint  Paul 
iegorical  representation  of  the 
;  deprived  of  any  participation  In 
rith  her  son  did  not  inherit  any- 
n.  {Gat.  iv.  21.) 
aanutic  von,  a  German  poet,  was 

In  1708.  He  received  a  good 
played  talents  for  poetry  when 
in*,  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  four- 
lell  dependent  on  his  own  tier- 
He,  however,  continued  studying 
st  Hamburv,  till  1726,  when  he 
rersity  at  Jena,  as  a  law  student. 
ed  a  small  collection  of  poems; 
te  went  to  London,  in  the  suite  of 
tsdor,  baron  von  Smlenthal,  with 
ill  1731.  He  obtained,  in  1733, 
r"  secretary  to  the  English  factory 
placed  him  in  easy  circumstances. 
I  that  he  again  appeared  before 
luthnr,  when  lie  printed  the  first 

which  were  much  admired,  to 
the  Man  cii  Letters,  and,  in  1743, 
i  on  Happiness,  which  established 

moral  writer.  The  sccuihI  liook 
ired  in  ITJl);  ami  he  afterward* 
c  pieces  in  the  style  of  Prior,  lie 
Hi.  Wicuuid,  in  the  preface  to 
terms  him  tin*  Herman  Horace. 
ii  ;  u  distill jviii «lied  Orientalist, 
iinlnl  languages  in  the  university 

aliom  17aft,  nl  Milan,  of  a  Ger- 
lirst  distinguished  himself  in  the 
the  discovery  of  the  fraud  of  B 
ml  V'ella,  who  had  attempted  to 
tot'  Falenno  hy  some  forced  docu- 
he  history  of  Sicily.  I  lager  left 
nl.  when:  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
ion  of  the  public  in  favour  of  hi-, 
rag  Chinese  literature.  His  pre- 
■ntal  scholar  were  questioned  hy 
iitmxi.  an  Italian  resident  in  thai 
ngaged  in  similar  pursuits.  Hager 
lUUtion  of  the  elementary  Charac- 

wilh  an  Analysis  of  their  Symbols 

(London,  1801,  folio),  ami  a  *" 
.■]y-di>covercd  Hull) Ionian  hi* 
He  then  went  id  Paris,  wliei 
b'inpc  works  ;  the  Monument  of  Yn. 
tiscription  in  China  (ISO;*,  folio) | 
le  Chinese  Medals  in  the  Imperial 
:  (1805,  -Ho)  ;  the  Chinese  Pan- 
rison  of  the  Religious  Kites  of  the 
of  the  Chinese  (1800,  Ito).     From 


'ill 


ris  linger  removed  to  Milan,  where  lie  published, 
Italian,  Illustrations  ut  an  Oriental  Zodiac,  ure- 
rved  in  the  Cnhinet  of  Medals  at  Paris,  and  which 
was  discovered  near  the  Site  of  Ancient  Babylon 
318,  folio).  In  his  InM-m,  he  intended  to  show 
it  the  Turks  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
linese.  His  Observations  mi  Iht*.  Keseinl/innce  be- 
eeu  the  Language  of  the  Russians  and  that  of  the 
mains  (Milan,  1SI.).  is  full  of  hypotheses.  Julius 
aproth  has  shown  that  linger'*;  works,  though  they 
ve  great  merit,  contain  gross  mistakes.  He  died 
Milan.  June  87, 1880. 

HAGGAI  ;  one  of  the  minor  prophets,  who,  im- 
mediately nfier  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  exile, 
urged  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem*.ile,  as  a  condition  of 
the  divine  Messing  "for  the  new  slate.     (Exta  r.  18 ; 
.)     He  therefore  live;!  in   Um>  time  of  Darius 
Hyslnspes.  Ewn,  Bnd  ZacJiarias.     Some  critics  have 
thotiglit  that  the  writings  now  bearing  his  name  are 
only  summaries  or  hi'  works,  hei-ause,  they  say.  tliey 
show  a  poverty  of  ideas  and   imagination.     The  best 
modem  edition  of  Haggai  is  in  lloscnmuller's  Sr/wt. 
Vet.  Tat. ,  p.  7,  vol.  iv,  where  the  former  coni- 
■ntaries  are  also  to  be  found. 
HAGIOGRAPHA  (*>■«,  holy).  The  Jews  divide 
the  Old  Testament  into  three  parts:  1.  Ihe   law, 
'hich  comprehend-.  I  lie  lis  e  In  lofc*.  ..1"  Moses;  2.  the 
prophets;  and,  3.  the  writings  termed  by  them  Ceht- 
iiw,and  by  the  Greek-  lh>gf,zrtii>ki.  whence  the  word 
has  lii-eii  introduced  mlu  the  Kni;lisl<  language.     The 
"  ■CKioHcomprehend.il  the  hooks,  ..f  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
■li,  Daniel,  Kirn.  Nehciniah.  I  hrotiicles,  llulh,  La- 
rnlatinns,  Ecclesia*tcs.  and  KsLlirr.  The  Hagitigra- 
a  were  distinguished  from  Ilit*  prophecies,  because 
e  matter  contained  in  them  was  not  received  by  the 
vol  j  of  prophecy,  I  mii  -implv  l.v  direction  of  the  Spirit. 
HAGUE,  the  (Ueruian',  Hum;;    Dutch,    Graven- 
hage);  a  beautiful  town  in  Sou  ill  Holland,  ten  miles 
S.  S.  W.  Leydru,  rind  M  S.  W.  Amsterdam, and  near- 
ly three  from  the  sea-coast.  It  yields  to  few  cities  in 
Europe  in  the  beauty  of  its  streets,  tlic  statellneas  of  its 
buildings,  and  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation.     The 

iiriiicipal  streets  of  the  Hul-iic  are  wide, straight  and 
lanilsome.  There  are  here  sis  s. pin  res  and  a  fine  park. 
all  of  which  farm  plci-nut  jroini  mules.  Of  the  public 
buildings,  Uip  old  pnliice  is  im  enormous  pile,  pre-setit- 
sjiei.'imcns  of  ainiost. every  sp**eicinfurc.hiteciuiv. 
.-  mansion  of  Ihe  familj  of  Beniiili  k,  that  of  prince 
uricf.  and  the  in  "  palace  begun  by  William  III., 
all  deserving  of  attention.  The  number  of 
churches  Ssfotirtien  :  and  I  here  are  also  several  chari- 
table institutions.  'I  he  creates!  defect  in  this  pleasant 
arises  from  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  several 
of  which  are  stagnant,  and  emit  a  iIIsb  green  hie 
smell,  which  forms  :i  Mr'tuiLC  contrn-.t  to  tilt  general 
cleanliness  of  Ihe  place.  On  the  south-east  of  the 
Hague,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  is 
the  castle  of  Uyswick,  wlm-Ji  nave  its  name  to  the 
well  known  treaty  of  IBB7,  Tile  Hague  became,  in 
1230,  tile  reside ooc  of  the  governor*-:  or  counts  of 
Holland.  It  suffered  greatly  in  ii-  im|mrlance  after 
Ihe  erection  of  Holland  into  ;i  kingdom  by  Bona- 
parte. Hrforc  Ihe  late  revolution,  it  was,  alternate- 
ly «  ith  11  in.  si  is.  [  he  ri-iilen.i'  of  the  Ling  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  stales.  (*see  NtUtrSmU.}  Po- 
pulation, 14,000. 

HAHN,  Piiilii*  MATTiiEw.a.  celebrated  mccluini- 
cal  ifi-oins,  imni  in  173;'.  at  Sclianilmusen.  In  bis 
thirteenth  year.  I'm, ling  in  his  father's  library  an 
account  of  the  iun.li*  of  constructing  sun-dials,  he 
immediately  set  about  making  one.  At  tlie  age  of 
seventeen,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
where  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  making  sun-dials 
mid  speaking-trumpets,  grinding  glasses,  Sic.  To 
learn  the  construction  of  watches,  lie  lived  u 
8Q2 


thus  subtracting  the  superobuiMlant  electricity  from  tlie 
clouds  tie  imagined  tliat  Uie  formation  of  hail  might 
lie  prevented.  Them  rods  are  used  in  Germany  and 
Switserland,  hut  their  success  is  not  pro|>ortioiiate 
to  the  t-X|>ectntions  entertained  of  them.  The  vio- 
lence with  which  hail  is  dischurpred  upon  the  earth, 
under  an  oblique  amrle.  and  independently  of  the 
wind,  woultl  be  explained  by  Volta's  supitosilion,  that 
two  electrical  cloud*  are  drawn  toward*  each  other  in 
a  vertical  direction,  ami  by  their  shock  produced  hail, 
which,  by  the  law  of  the  composition  of  forces,  would 
be  projected  in  the  diagonal  of  its  gravity,  and  of  the 
result  of  the  direction  of  the  clouds,  in  Germany, 
there  are  coin panies  which  insure  against  damage  by 
Iiail. 

If  A 1 1  <  KS ,  I  a  » R  i» .     See  Dnlry  tuple.  Sir  Da  rid. 

HAILING  ;  the  salutation  or  accosting  of  a  sliip 
at  a  distance,  which  is  usually  performed  with  a 
speaking-trumpet;  the  first  expression  is  HtMi.thr 
ship  ahimif,  to  which  die  answers  llulhrn ;  then  follow 
the  requisite  qut^tious  and  replies,  &c. 

IIA1NAI  T,  or  HAINAl'LT.  {Ihur  ^owm  in 
Dutch,  llmnrznu  in  German);  a  pro     ce  of  the 


often  produces  hair  like  the* 
breast,  shoulders,  arms,&c. 
the  cellular  membrane  of 
cylindrical  root,  which  b  fav 
or  capsule,  furnished  with  r< 
the  bulb.    The  root  is  tubular, 
gelatinous  fluid.    The  pulp  on  wl 
formed,  passes  through  the  bottoai 
onler  to  enter  the  lube  of  the  hi 
]ienetratei  for  a  short  distance,  aw 
hairs  reaching  as  fiur  as  the  exlei 
skin.   According  to  Vauquelin.1 
I .  an  animal  matter,  which 
part ;  ¥.  a  white  concrete  oi«, 
another  oil,  of  a  grayish-green  > 
tlian  the  former ;  4.  iron,  the 
hair  is  uncertain ;  5.  a  few  - 
manganese ;  ti.  phosphate  of 
lime,  in  very  small  quantity  ; 
ous  quantity ;  0.  lastly,  a 
sulphur.    The  sane  expert 
differs  from  black  only  in  c 
of  a  blackish-creen  oil : 


>  and  eyebrow! 


I  the  age  of 


if  the  male.  At  a  Inter  period, 
ally  to  lose  its  moisture  and  pliability, 
u  gray,  or  foils  out.  These  effects 
y  the  scanty  supply  of  the  moisture 
ed,  and  a  mortification  of  the  root, 
.he  only  cause  of  this  cluing?  ;  ilhsij'ii- 
ieiy,  sometimes  turn  the  hair  gray  in 
ie.  It  begins  to  fall  out  on  the  tup 
he  hair  of  men  is  stronger  and  stiffer; 

longer  (even  in  a  state  of  nature), 
t  soluble  to  be  shed. 

adopts  tlie  following  national  dif- 
r: —  I. brawn  or  chestnut,  sometimes 
How,  sometimes  black. snl't.  full,  wav. 
hair  of  most  nations  of  central  Knrope: 

straight  and  thin,  tlie  hair  of  the 
native  American  races  ;  3.  black,  soft, 
!  full  hair;  most  of  tlie  inhabitants  of 
stands  have  it ;  4.  black,  curly  wool, 
e  negro  race. 

h  the  nails,  hoofs,  hum!;,  &c,  is  one 
■duct  ion*  nf  animal  life.  Hence  in  a 
.  is  i i ise risible,  anil  the  pain  which  we 

are  pulled  out  arises  from  the  nerves 

the  root.  It  grows  again  after  being 
lanU,  grows  the  more  r.ijiiilly  if  the 
r  is  drawn  to  the  still  by  colli  rig  :  yet, 
late,  and  particularly  in  the  disease 

Ptifanien,  it  becomes  •■eiisilivc  and  in. 
aim  degree,  bleeds, and  is  clotted  by  a 
pli,  which  coagulates into  large  lumps. 

-ises  an  iniporant  influence  on  absorp- 
ntion  ;  where  llic  hair  is  thick.  I  lie  per- 
■r.  If  the  root  is  destroyed,  there  is  no 
■during  the  hair  ;  but  if  it  falls  out, 
t  being  destroyed,  as  is  often  the  case 
levers,  die  hair  grows  out  again  of 
in  of  the  head  is  very  dry  and  scurvy, 
is  will  1*  of  service  ■  streiiidheiiuig 
id  he  applied,  in  case  the  skin  is 
laws  how    little  reason    there    is    in 


i(iu-l 


.  Iieallliy  state,  grows  only  mi  [tie 
i!i-  1  idy, <■..#-.  are  ■  ■■(  un&equen( 
n.-l  ii  I.. i  uf  the  Iwdy  in  disea-ci! 
h  the  hair  differs  in  its  iljircu  ter 
ri-  of  the  body  t  being-,  us  we  have 
able  iiH'ur-.,  ii,  strikingly  shown 
Lance  thai  :i  •■■"!■ n  to  grew  ai--  • 


to  strengthen 


loinled  wiili  perfumed  oil. 


ed  in  tile  suushini 

Artificial  hair  is  a  very  early  invention.  It  was 
used  hi  the  Greeks  and  the  Card utgin inns,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Romans,  among  whom  artibrinl 
tresses  were  Bold.  In  the  time  of  Ovid,  the  Romans 
hniiorted  much  blond  hair,  which  was  then  fashion- 
able, from  Germany ;  and  those  itornan  ladies  who 
did  not  wear  wigs,  anil  yet  wished  to  conform  to  the 
fashion,  powdered  their  hair  with  a  kind  of  gold  (hut. 
The  art  of  dyeing  hair  lias  been  ssi-ribed  to  Medea, 
and  was,  of  course,  much  ptiicliseti  by  the  Romans. 
(For  more  information  respecting  this  point,  see 
Itottiger's  Submit,  or  Morning  Scenes  at  the  Toilette 
of  a  Roman  Lady  (written  in  I  lennau,  and  translated 
into  French),  a  work  of  great  iuterest.)  A  liair-dresser 
was  called,  in  Greek,  Mpttlii.1,  rpxfarrpxn  ; 
in  Latin,  rrai/o  ciiienrriiu  ;  tile  female  hair-dresser, 
vraalriz.  Circular  pins  of  silver  have  been  found  in 
llerculaneum,  which  served  lo  keep  together  the  dif- 
ferent rows  of  curls  arranged  all  round  the  head ; 
this  being,  among  tile  Roman  ladies,  tlie  most  general 
fashion;  and  tlie  higher  the  liair  could  be  luwered 
up,  the  lietter  ;  though  they  also  wore  tlie  Spartan 
knot  behind  [for  a  well-formed  head,  a  very  graceful 
and  Incoming;  dress).  They  likewise  wore  hanging 
curls  on  the  side.  Fashion  also  regulated  the  dress 
of  tlie  hair  of  the  men.  in  (he  later  times  of  Rome. 
It  was  cut,  for  tlie  first  time,  when  a  hoy  had  attained 
his  seventh  year,  and  the  second  time  when  he  waa 
fourteen  years  old. 

On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  apostles 


and  fathers  of  tlie  church  preached  agai 

* 'ng  the  hair,  ft  became  n 

tiie  hair  short,  at  least  it 


vailing  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair.  1 


pre- 


considered  mure  proper  ;  hence  the  clergy  so 
tlie  hair  quite  short.  Hint  afterwards  even  shaved  their 
heads  in  part.  (See  Toniurc.)  But  even  the  ex- 
communications fulminated  in  the  middle  ages  against 
long  hair  and  tlie  extravagant    ornamenting    of  it, 


it  put  Ii  slop  t> 


nstom.     it  n 


a!-,.  .   .,-,.i 
m:  hair,  as  mn..; 


memticred  thnt.  among  the  ancient  Creeks  and  Ro- 
mans, cutting  the  hair  was  a  great  dishonour.  Hence 
pri .oners  uf  war.  and  -laves  who  had  committed  any 
offence,  had  their  heads  shaved  or  hair  cut.  With 
I.'  i  Lombards,  it  was  n  punishment  for  theft  under  a 
certain  small  sum  :  and,  according  to  the  old  law  of 
the  Anions  [SarAm-nx/iii-prl),  fur  stealing  three  shil- 
i,..L-  in  the  (hiy  time.  Hence  the  former  expression 
hi  iii  rinatiy,  juris/fiction  it/the  i.kiii  ninl  hair,  that  is 
junsihi  lion  over  minor  utlcnces.  tile  highest  punish 
men;  uf  which  wa-  lions;  ire;  aod  cutting  the  liair;  and 
firisiliclion  uf  tin-  iHi-A  ami  Immt,  that  is.  jurisdiction 
over  aggravated  offences,  with  the  right  to  punish  by 

The  ancient  Cauls  wore  their  hair  short,  hut  the 
Frunks  long,  and  combed  hack,  or  in  a  knot  behind; 

t .igistrutes  wore  it  on  the  top  in  a  tuft,  as  some 

V. it'll  American  Indians  still  do.  Among  tile  Frnnk- 
ish  lings,  it  was  nl  first  a  privilege  of  the  princes  of 
•In- hood  to  wear  tlie  hair  long;  ami,  en  the  de- 
tliron.  uieiit  of  a  Frauki-h  prince,  his  hair  was  cut, 
aod  lie  was  sent  into  n  convent     Long  hair  soon 

lm. a  privilege  of  the  nobility.       Women,  in  the 

U-Hitinuig  of  the  l-'nmfcish  monarchy,  wore  the  hair 
t-.-i.  hut  soon  after  began  to  wear  caps.  From  tlie 
i  !o\  is.  i lie  French  nobility  wore  short  hair  ; 
tin!  a-  they  became  lis-  martial,  tliey  allowed  the 
lir.;r  i.j  grow  longer.  In  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  king 
nf  France,  lung  hair  was  worn  at  court;  but  the 
king,  proud  of  his  wound  on  Ihe  head,  himself  wore 
•Imri  hair,  in  the  Italian  and  Swiss  fashion,  which 
-U..I   lir-cnme  general.     In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII, , 
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the  fashion  of  wearing  loii£  liair  was  revived,  and, 
as  it  became  desirable  to  luive  the  linir  curl,  the  wigs 
were  also  restored.  It  was  reserved  for  the  French 
revolution,  which  overturned  so  ninny  institutions  of 
the  "  good  old  time,"  to  bring  buck  Kuro}ie  to  natural 
and  uiipowdered  luiir.  The  French,  the  leaders  in 
almost  ull  fashions,  are  pre-eminent  in  hair-dressing. 
We  may  remark  tliat,  in  the  north  of  America,  huir 
does  not  prow  so  full  as  in  Kuro|>e,  and  hence  much 
more  artificial  hair  is  worn.  In  southern  Asia,  the 
men  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  beard,  and 
shave  the  head.  But  the  women  cultivate  their  liair 
with  great  care,  and  dye  and  ornament  it  in  every 
|H)ssible  way.  The  African  tribes  generally  grease 
their  hair. 

II  AIR'S  BREADTH  ;  a  measure  of  length,  iK'ing 
the  forty-eighth  part  of  un  inch. 

HAKE  (jgatiux  mrrltttcimt).  This  fish  belongs  to 
that  division  of  the  genus  which  lias  two  dorsal  fins. 
In  shape,  it  is  not  very  unlike  a  pike,  and  has  heme 
lieen  termed  the  urn-pike  by  the  French  and  Italians. 
The  mouth  is  large,  and  is  furnished  with  double 
rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The  Kick,  part  of  the  tongue, 
the  palate,  and  the  throat,  are  also  armed  with  «harp 
spines  or  teeth.  I  lakes  are  very  abundant  in  pur- 
ticular  situations  on  the  Irish  coast ;  but,  after  ap- 
pearing for  a  numlier  of  years,  they  seem  to  take  a 
dislike  to  their  accustomed  liaunts,  and  seek  others. 
This  is  not  |>eculiar  to  the  hake,  as  the  herring  and 
various  other  fish  are  in  the  habit  of  relinquishing 
their  stations  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  reap- 
pearing. Naturalists  have  not  given  any  satisfactory 
explaimtion  of  this  singularity  in  the  migration  of 
fish.  It  may,  in  some  instances,  Ik*  occasioned  by 
the  close  pursuit  of  an  unusual  nuinlKT  of  predatory 
fish,  to  avoid  the  voracity  of  which,  they  may  be 
driven  upon  shores  that  they  were  1'onueriy  unaccus- 
tomed to  frequent ;  or  a  deficiency  of  their  usual  food 
may  force  them  to  aliaudon  a  residence  where  tliey 
could  no  longer  be  supported. 

IIAK1M  ;  a  Turkish  word,  originally  signifying 
*<tgc,  phil<#opher,  and  then,  very  naturally,  a  phy- 
tiria /i,  as  medicine  and  natural  philosophy,  among  all 
nations  in  a  low  degree  of  civilization,  are  the  same. 
Hakim  buxfii  is  the  physician  of  the  sultan,  tliat  is  to 
say,  the  chief  of  the  physicians,  always  a  Turk ; 
whilst  the  true  physicians  in  the  seraglio  under  him 
are  western  Europeans  Greeks  and  Jews.  Cnder 
Achmet  I.,  there  were*  twenty-one  physicians  in  the 
seraglio,  besides  forty  Jews.  How  well  a  Christian 
physician  is  received  in  the  Turkish  empire,  in  com- 
parison with  other  injiihU,  may  be  seen  from  the 
travels  in  tliat  country  ;  for  instance,  in  Madden's. 

IIAKLCYT,  Uiuiakp,  one  of  the  earliest  English 
collectors  of  voyages  and  maritime  juurnals,  was  horn 
in  1563.  He  entered  Christ-church  college,  <  Ixford, 
and  became  so  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  ms- 
mography,  tliat  he  was  appointed  public  lecturer  on 
tliat  science.  In  1585?.  he  published  u  small  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  a  sul»e<|uent  work,  mi  a  larger  scale.  About 
15NI,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  staid  there  five  years. 
After  hU  return  home,  he  was  chosen,  by  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,  a  member  of  tin*  corporation  of  counsel  It  >tn, 
assistants  and  adventurers,  to  whom  he  assigned  his 
patent  for  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  America. 
In  consequence  of  this  appointment,  he  prepared  fin* 
the  press  his  collection  of  The  Principal  Navigations, 
Voyages  anil  1  )iH-overies  of  the  English  Nation,  made 
by  Sea.  or  over  Land,  within  the  Compass  of  these 
l.V  *  >  \  ears.  The  first  volume,  in  folio,  was  published 
in  l;Vi<>,  Mul  the  third  and  last  in  I  (MM).  Hcsides  nar- 
ratives of  marly  2:>0  \oyages  these  volumes  com- 
prise {lutein*.  Utters,  instructions  and  other  docu- 
n.«  h:  :.  not  na-lily  to  be  found  elsewhere.     He  died 
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in  lolo,  and  was  interred  m  VY 

published  several  other  freogrmpfeieal  wura 

them  is  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  ike  Un 

Florida  (Loin  Ion  liXKi,  4 to).    An 

was  published  in  U>udun,   IS***— 181*, 

The  manuscript  papers  of  liaaJnyt  w 

Purclias.  (q.  v.) 

IIALMAllD,  or  IIALBKRT.  in  tin 
well  known  weapon  carried  Ivy  the 
is  a  sort  of  spear,  the  shaft  of  vfa 
long.     Its  head  is  armed  with  a       «  j 
on  both  sides ;  but,  beside*  this  wh      •  \ 
is  in  a  line  with  die  shall,  there 
steel,  flat,  and  pointed  at  both 
with  a  cutting -edge  at  u* 
sliam  point  at  tlu?  other,  to  that  it 
cut  down  or  pu«h  with. 

HALBKRSTADT,  a  Prwaian 
vince  of  Saxony  and  govenuaent  of : 
14,700  inhabitants,  and  maniifacta*^ 
ami  leather.     It  was  the  capital  of 
principality  of  Halherstadt.     It  has  U 
besides  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen.     It 

great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  10 
y  the  Chcnwi.     The  buildings 
style,  and  of  antique  appearance.     A 
diet  of  the  (ifnuau  empire  was  held 
It  is  u  walled  city.     l*t.  51°  S3  &T  N 
4'  K. 

HALCYON.     See  KmgJUkr. 
HALDK,  John   H.ii-u«tk  dp.  a 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1(J?4.     He  i       _- 
order  witli  the  care  of  colli  an 

letters  sent  by  the  society  a 
various  parts  of  the  world,     tw  < 
to  father  Le  Tellier,  ennfrssor  In  ■ 
died  in  174:$,  much  esteemed  for  h* 
and  patient  industry.     He  is  chi 
editor  of  the  Lett  re*  etiiJianieM  H 
ninth  to  the  twenty-sixth 
wrote  useful  prefaces  ;  and  also  for  hi 
entitled  Deter  ijttion  hisforimme,  ^en/ranta 

*itfm\  df  VEwpirr  dr  la  Chime,  if  ■*"  * 

■     ■         -     -  -       j 


( hitittiuv  ;4  vols,  folio,  Paris,  L73&L 
which,  with  some  retrencJuaei 
into  Kuglish,  is  deemed  the 
account  of  tliat  vast  empire  * 
Kurope. 
HALF,  in  the  sea  language, 
HALE,  Sir  MATTHLw.an  e» 
was  tarn  at  Alder  ley,  in  Gkasu 
He  received  his  early  education 
clergyman ,  and  afterwards  bream 
dalcn   Hall,  Ox  ton  I,   whence  hi 
twenty-first  year,  to  Lincoln** 
have  studied  sixteen  imurs  dail- 
searches  to  natural  philosophy,  a 
and  divinity. as  well  as  the 
connected  with  his  profinnjon.    lie 
bar  previously  to  the  commesvw* 
war ;  and,  in  the  conflict  of  port 
his  moderation,  accuoipanied,  a» 
integrity,  and  skill  in  his 
esteem  of  both  royalist*  and  pi 
own  time.     Imitating  Alliens  * 
adliered  to  tlie  triumphant  party, 
take  die  covenant,  and  brcove  i 
famous  ecclesiastical  assembly  a 
he  acted  as  counsel  for  the 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  arcfalashup 
the  kifiir  himself.     In  IGS2,  he  tp 
commitlee  appointed  to  cKuider  of 
reforming  the  law.     In  1654,  he  1 
die  common  bench  ilne 
which  station  he  displayed 
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rient  to  give  offence  In  (In-  protc'-ior ;  and,  finding 
ho  could  iwt  retain  In-  office  will]  lionour,  lie  refused 
to  presiile  again  on  crimiuBl  trials.  Afler  tlie  death 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  tip  refused  a  new  commission 
fnan  his  sou  and  successor.  He  was  a  memlier  of 
the.  parliament  which  restored  C luirles  U.,  and  lie 
was  one  of  tin-  lm-mln  n  most  active  in  passing  the 
act  of  indeiiuiily.  In  Isovember,  1661),  he  was 
knighted,  and  made  cliief  baron  of  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, lie  prc-uhd  at  It"'  Condemnation  of  some 
[tenuis  arraigned  for  witchcraft,  at  Hury  St  Ed- 
mund's, in  I  Go  I,  ami  »H5  the  lu-t  English  judge  who 
asnrtinued  the  conviction  of  culprit*  for  that  imagi- 
nary crime.  lie  was  raised  to  the  chief  justiceship 
of  the  ting's  bench  in  1071,  where  he  sat  till  1G76, 
towards  the  end  of  which  year  lie  died.  After  his 
death  appeared  his  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  the  Jurisdiction  of  tile  Lords'  House,  and 
The  History  of  tlie  Common  Law  of  England  : 
of  which  there  have  been  revested  editions,  with 
amroenls.  1 1  is  valuable  Collodion  of  manuscripts 
relating  to  history  and  juii- prudence.,  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
also  wrote  several  works  on  scientific  and  religious 
subjects. 

HALE,  Nil  ii  as,  an  officer  in  the  American  revo- 
lutionary army,  whs  bom  in  Coventry,  Connecticut, 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college,  in  1773.  As 
the  contest  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  was  then  waiving,  lie  tillered  his  services  to 
i  captain ' 
.  it  of  light  . 
o  of  the  American  army.  After  the 
retreat  of  general  Washington  from  Lone  Island,  by 
which  it  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  that 
commander  applied  to  colonel  Know  I  tun  to  adopt 
anne  means  of  fining  information  concerning  the 
strength,   situation,  and  future  movements    of  the 


colonel  Kiic 


obeguii 


and,  conquering 
character  foreign  to  ha  nature,  in  tlie 
useful  to  his  country.  pas- id  in  di-guise  to  Long  Is- 
land, examined  every  part  of  the  liritish  army,  anil 
obtained  all  the  roipii-ilo  information.  In  attempt- 
ing to  return,  however,  he  was  apprehended,  and 
brought  U'tore  -it  William  Howe,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  executed,  the  next  morning,  on  his  acknow- 
ledging who  he  was,  anil  wli.it  was  his  object,  when 
he  Lund  tin;  proof  signing  him  too  strong  '  " 
sayed.  This  sentence  (con  form  able,  ii 
the  laws  of  war)  was  carried  Into  etlect  i 
unfeeling  manner.  He  was  refused  the  attendance 
of  a  clergyman  ;  and  the  loiter-  which  he  wrott 
short  time  before  in.  death,  to  hi-  nuilher  and  othi 
were  destroyed,  in  order,  as  was  -aid  hy  Llie  provost 
Diarshal,  "  that  ihe  ivhel-  -hoidd  n.it  know  they  had 
a  man  in  their  army  who  could  die  with  so  much 
firmness."  The  untimely  end  of  this  promising  but 
unfortunate    y.nuii;    nun    rr-i  ii.hh-  ■    thai    ol    major 

BALES,  Alkx.im.kk  ue;  sumamed  the  irr./r 
fable    lioct'ir i    an    English    ecclesiastic,    celtbrnled 
among  the  coat  rnver-iu  I  iii -ol  llie  thirteentli  century. 
He  studied  al  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  I* 
which  loiter  city  he  died  in  12  43. 

HALF  MAIIK  ;  a  noble,  or  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence. 

HALF  MOON,  in  fortification;  un  oulworl 
composed  of  two  lace-,  forming  a  salient  angle 
whose  gorge  is  in  form  ol  n  half  moon. 

HALF  PIKE;  ;i  defensive  weapon,  composed  o 
an  iron  spike,  fixed  on  an  ashen  -tall'.  Its  use  is  I 
repel  the  assault  of  boarders  in  a  manlier  similar  ti 
the  defence  of  the  charged  bayonet  swung  infunlry 
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frequently  terinrd  a  b&inlint  jutr.     It 
lakes  the  epithet  of  /ml/,  from  its  having  a  much 
shorter  stuff  than  the  whole  pike. 
HALIBUT.     See  Halibut. 
HALlCARNASSrS;    the  capilal  of  Carta,   In 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  residence  of  ihe  Cartas  kings, 
important  commercial  city.      The 
tlm/rua  or  flurfron.     It  lies  opposite 
the  island  of  StAnehio.      yueen   Artemisia  erected 
here  the  celebrated  mausoleum  in  honour  of  her  hus- 
band, king  Mausolus.    Ilalicnraassus  was  the  native 
place  of   Herodotus,   Dionysius  the  historian,  and 
Dionysius  the  muMoian  (who  wrote  on  music  in  tlie 
lima  of  Adrian) ;  also  of  tlie  poets  HecoW'us  and 
Callunachus.      For  a  description  or  its  charming 
.nation,  see  Ihe  7",  .■>■' '.-: ../  //,■■  Yunn^rr  .■Inm-hurnt.. 
HALIFAX,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the 
west  riding  of  York-hire,  erected  into  a  borough  in 
1831,  nnd  whicti  now  sends  two  members  to  parlin 
mt-iil.      Population  by  last  census.  31,317. 

HALIFAX  ;  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia,  on  Chebucto  bay.  Tlie  liarbour  of  Halifax  is 
one  of  the  best  in  America  ;  a  Utoiisand  ships  may 
ride  in  it  in  safety.  It  is  in  lat.  44"  iff  N„  and  Ion. 
(33°  40"  W.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  easy  of  access  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  sixteen  miles,  anil  it  Icrmiicilos  in  a  beautiful 
sheet  nf  waler,  called  Bedford  Basin,  within  which 
are  ten  square  milts  of  good  ain-hornge.  The  har- 
bour is  well  fortified,  and  lias  an  extensive  dock- 
yard. The  city  of  Halifax  is  situated  on  the  western 
ide  of  tlie  harbour,  on  ihe  dec  lb  iiy  of  a  canvumud- 
ig  hill,  whose  sum i nil  i-  v:\li  feet  above  the  level  of 
he  sea.  Halifax  was  first  settled  by  a  colony 
tinder  the  command  of  (he  honourable  Edward  Corn- 
wallis,  in  1710.  In  1790,  it  contained  4000  inhnbi- 
1828.  the  number  of  houses  wi.s  ir.W'.untl 
the  population  14,439.  At  tile  same  period,  there 
mere  two  Episcopal  churches,  a  large  and  splendid 
Catholic- chapel,  two  niceiing-houscs  for  Presbyle- 
rions,  one  for  Methodists,  two  for  Baptists,  and  one 
fur  Snndemnnians.  The  most  important  of  the  gee 
vernment  eslublislnnents  is  the  dock-yard.  It  las  n 
high  wall  on  Die  side  towards  the  town,  and  con- 
tnins  very  commodious  huihlniir-  for  Ihe  residence  of 
the  ameers  and  llnir  servants,  besides  slores,  ware- 
houses, and  work-shops.  'Hie  province-building  is 
an  elegant  iililire.ainl  .-niilnlns  ihe  various  provincial 
otnees,  ami  nparlnn  nl-  fur  Ihe  council,  house  of  as- 
sembly, and  superior  court.  There  are  several  other 
public  In  ii !. lings  of  good  eoii-ii-iictiou  ;  but  in  general 
tlie  large  buildings  of  the  city  are  of  freestone,  ami 
are  not  designed  for  splendour.  Imlhousie  college 
"Sis  established  in  ISiU,  but  ha-  ti"l  gone  into  oper- 
niiou.  There  are  no  periodicals  published,  nor  are 
any  European  or  Amerh-nii  books  reprinted  at  Hali- 
fax. The  only  publications  in  Nova  Scotia  are  tlie 
newspapers,  of  which  there  were,  in  1838,  six  at 
Halifax  aiiiloueat  I'icloo  See  lluliliurlon's  AccrnuU 
«f  .W„  ,V.,/a,THalifax,  1889. 

HALIFAX,  Loan,  See  Montague. 
HALL,  Hubert,  a  celebrated  divine  among  the 
dissenters  in  England,  was  Ijorn  at  Arnsby,  Leices- 
■ersliire,  in  August,  J7154.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
reverend  Hobert  Hail. a  llapii-i  nnnisler  of  Amsby. 
His  fiilher  early  remarked  liis  preeocily  of  talent, 
and  observed  to  a  friend,  that  at  "nine  years,  he 
fully  comprehended  [tie  ren-oning  in  the  profoundly 
arguuieiilative  tri.:ii  i-e  of  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the 
will  and  iilfeelions."  in  177!!,  he  was  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  ihe  ccceniric,  yel  learned  and  pious 
John  Hyland,  of  TS orthampton.  At  about  fifteen 
years  of  uge,  he  became  a  student  in  the  Baptist 
college  al  Bristol.  On  reaching  hi-  eighteenth  year, 
Mr  Hall  entered  king's  college,  Aberdeen,  having 
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uud  humility  were  the  prominent  feuiures  of  his 
moral  diameter.  The  late  doctor  Parr  was  his  in- 
tiiuule  friend,  and  left  him  a  valuable  and  flattering 
legacy.  He  says  of  him,  in  his  List  will  and  testa- 
ment, "Mr  Hall  lias  like  .Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
eloquence  of  an  orator,  tht»  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  Mio- 
tic ty  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundne^  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  the  piety  of  a  saint." 

HALLK  ;  a  1'russian  city,  province  of : Saxony, on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Saab?,  with  £15?  houses,  and 
ttMJTtt  inhabitants ;  hit.  51"  W  o'N.  ;  Ion.  11" 
68'  10'  E.  Halle  is  fir»t  mentioned  in  SOU,  when 
Charlemagne  erects  1  a  castle  hen*  against  the  Vaii- 
ilals.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  salt-works  til 
this  city,  among  the  mo*t  ancient  of  tirrniany,  and 
producing  at  present  from  11,000  to  Iti/XX)  tons  of 
salt  annually.  These  works  are  still  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  itif  HuHc.*  The  country  around 
Halle  is  very  fertile,  and  agriculture  i*  flourish ing  ; 
there  are  iiIm>  many  coid  mine^.  lint  this  city  i*. 
(uirticularly  famous  for  her  university,  founded  by 
Frederic  I.f  king  of  Prussia,  and  opened  in  10U4  ; 
hence  called  the  Fm/rrw  university.     The  great 


im- 
part of  it.    The  work  is 
neations  of  tlie  manners,  dress,  i 
age. 

HALLKIN,  a  town  of  tlie  J 
Saliburg.  containing  600  houses  a« 
on  tlie  Sola,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  D 
portant  salt  works.  The  salt  is  h 
bouring  BerchlejigaaVn  (q.  v.),  ol 
About  20,000  urns  are  made  ai 
math*  here  in  great  quantity,  an 
factuns  in  tlie  vicinity  employ  12 

HALLKLl  JA.  or  IIALLKL1 
LI  J  A  (liebrru-)  ;  praise  tor  La 
which  occurs  ufien  in  tlie  Psali 
relainetl  wlien  the  Hiblr  was  t 
various  languages,  probably  on  I 
ami  line  sum  hi,  which,  tutjithei 
and  solemn  meaning,  mi  |«Ofer  i 
services,  lias  rendered  it  a  favovn 
posers.  The  voweU  in  it  are  vei 
dinger.  The  Roman  Catholic,  rhu 
it  to  be  sung  on  the  Sundays  during 
of  the  mournful  solemnity  of  tae  r 


pt,  Nichols*  son  Ilntler,  was  mi  ndvocnte  and 
'  Bone,  where  the  sou  was  bora  in  October, 
Tie  «rly  display  of  his  abilities  was  most 
iiiary,  ant)  it  is  related,  tliat,  when  but  ten 
I,  be  couid  translate  from  the  Greek  ;  that  he 
i  a.  Cbaldee  grammar,  and  a  Greek  and  He- 
ticmary,  for  his  own  use  ;  extracted  2000 
ileal  articles  from  Uayle  and  Moreri,  and 
er  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  literary  studies. 
lent  to  a  public  school  after  bis  father's  death, 
and,  in  17*3,  he  was  removed  to  the  house 
jcion  at  Bienne,  for  the  study  of  philosophy. 
i  pursued  a  somewhat  desultory  course  of 
anil  exercised  himself  in  poetical  composi- 
owevrr,  at  the  close  of  the  year  last  men- 
acing chosen  the  medical  profession,  he  went 
liversity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  com- 
anatomy;  ami,  in  1725,  he  removed  to  l.ey- 
i  the  first  medical  school  in  Kurope,  Boer- 
d  Albinos  being  among  the  professors.     He 

degree  at  Tubingen,  whither  be  went  for 
lose,  and  sustaineda  thesis,  De  I'aclu  Sali- 
vteiinns,  which  topic  he  farther  pursued,  in 
ihesls,  at  Leyden,  in  1727.  That  year,  be 
ncland,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 

STonne.  Cheselden,  doctor  James  Douglas, 
i  eminent  men.  Thence  lie  went  to  Paris, 
■cied  under  Led  ran  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
[  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  hat ina  caused 
or  dissection  to  be  brought  to  hi*  lodgings- — 
f  indiscretion  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
!.  He  then  went  to  Basil,  to  study  mathe- 
tder  John  Bernoulli,  continuing  at  the  same 

anatomical  investigations.  Hero  he  first 
a  taste  for  botany,  and  laid  the  plan  of  a 
lich  be  long  after  published,  on  the  plants  of 
rjd.  Here,  too,  he  indulged  his  predilection 
r,  and  in  his  twenty-first  year  composed  his 

the  Alp,  followed  by  various  ethical  epis- 
ither  pieces,  which  gave  him  a  reputation 

returned  to  his  unlive  city,  nnd 
profc-- ioiul  career  lis  u  public  lecturer 
He  diil  not,  however,  obtain  amort n  hi- 
at  eneoiiniiiement  which  his  talents  de- 


?H, 


erles  of  our  philosophical  i: ii>pon.ric«.      Ill  17S2, 

he  first  advanced  his  opinions  on  tlie  properliet  of 
sensibility  and  irritability,  as  existing  in  the  nervous 
and  muscular  fibres  of  animal  bodies  ;  doctrines 
which  attracted  much  nttenlion,  and  excited  great 
controversies  in  the  medical  world.  He  was,  in 
1718,  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  Slock, 
holm,  and  of  that  of  Loudon  in  the  following  year. 
He  likewise  received  sTit-  title  of  physician  and  coun- 
sellor to  king  George  II,  at  whose  request  Francis 
I.  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  as  a  Won  of  the 

After  seventeen  years'  residence  at  Gottineen.  bis 
disagreements  with  his  collcngucs  induced  him  to 
return,  in  1753,  to  Berne,  where  his  countrymen  re- 
ceived hum  with  the  respect  due  to  his  Great  fume 
and  talents.  He  settled  again  anion;;  them  ;  ami 
having  been  elected  u  meinlier  of  tli''  sovereign  coun- 
cil of  the  state,  he  soon  obtained  by  lot  one  of  its 
magistracies,  and  entered  with  real  mi  tlie  duties  uf 
a  citiien.  He  did  not  neglect  his  scientific  pursuit). 
He  continued  to  couiriliiilc  in  the  Gottingen  (irle/irfe 
Anzrigrn  (for  which  he  wrote  more  than  12,000  arti. 
cles),  lo  hold  the  presidency  of  the  rojol  society  of 
science,  and  to  receive  hi,  academical  pensions.     In 


iibility,  and  on  the  luolJnn  uf  the  blood, 
elected,  in  1754.  one  of  tlie  forrijrn  associates  uf  lite 
Parisacademyofsciences.  in  1 758,  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  director  uf  the  public  salt-works  at 
Bex  and  Aigie,  with  a  small  salary,  fie  resided  six 
years  at  La  Itoche  ;  and,  in  tlie  course  of  his  super- 
intendence, he  introduced  many  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of salt  While  thus  cugngcd,  he  began 
the  publication  of  his  l-'ti-mi-ulu  I'h'jsivlngiir  Corjmri* 
ilumani  (Lausanne,  1757— 1706)  His  next  impor- 
tant literary  labours  were  the  liibliathtc-t,  containing; 
chronological  catalogues  of  work-  of  every  age,  coun- 
try, and  language,  relative  to  siilijn  Is  connected  Willi 
meilical  science,  witli  concise  utudyscs,  nnd  notices  of 
peculiar  and  iinpon.uii  tints  uihi  opinions.  These 
libraries  ofprohs-ion.il  knowledge  were  publisliedin 
the  fulluwing  order :  llil/inl/icii  tataidra  {1771, 8 
Mils,  -llo);  Biblinitteni  iiniitomira  {177-t,  a  vols.  <t«); 
Uibliot/ieca  ehirvr$ii<a  (I77-1.  2  vols.  4tn);  BMiothe- 
...  Meitiana  pmctkm  (1770— 17SB,  4  vols,  tto,  the 
ln-t  tun  vulniues  li:i\  inur  appeared  posthumiiusly). 
1  'ji  In-  return  from  i.ii  Koclic.  lie  uas  chusen  memlier 
of  tlie  chamber  of  iipprnl  lor  I  he  lienumi  district,  of 
[',■■■■  .]..  il  of  i'lii-iiM  i  _  (mil  of  oilier  bodies  ;  and  also 
perp-uiLiI  a— e-snr  of  the  council  uf  health.  His 
virii'ti-  d'lii'--  n-  ii  -tiilesoiiin,  ii  physician,  nnd  a  me- 
d.ml  Hfl.ber. i|  ..d  hi-  ;Uleoiioii   till   his  death, 


fi!7 


',1777      He 


iri'il  ininh  frum  illness;  but  his  last  mo- 

■  peculiarly  tranquil.  I'lncing  his  finger 
,  Id  observe  Die  motion  uf  the  artery,  he 
claimed  to  his  physician,  "  My  friend.  I 

my  pulse  stops ;"  and  be  immediately 

i.'ii-id.red  one  of  the  greatest  Germ  nil 

■  e^hic-mli  century.  His  philosophical 
',■  ■■,■!,     ili-pl,i)  deptli  of  thought  and 

imagination.  He  bad  to  contend  with 
which  u;is  then  imperfect,  and  In  the  po- 
,  bieli  I  lis  writings  contributed.  His  style 
rser,  wholly  faultless;  for,  in  aiming  at 

mid  compression,  hr  sometimes  becomes 
lie  wrote,  in  prose,  tfiree  philusophico- 
mances, — I'sung,  Alfred  tlie  Great,  ami 
I  ato.— -designed  to  exhibit  the  respective 

..f  different"  forms  of  gov  — 

d,  in  German.  Latin,  Itami 

h  all  parts  of  Kurope.      Hi; 


i.  fjiglish.nt 


the  supposition  of  the  wlmle  globe  ol  the  earth  being 
one  great  magnet,  having  four  circulating  inagneti- 
cal  poles,  or  points  of  attraction.  His  theory,  though 
unsatisfactory,  is  ingenious.  The  doctrines  of  Kep- 
ler relative  to  the  motions  of  the  planets  next  en- 
gaged his  attention ;  and  finding  himself  disappoint- 
ed in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  information  on  the 
subject  from  Hooke  and  sir  Christopher  Wren,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  Newton,  then  mathema- 
tical professor,  satisfied  all  his  inquiries.  In  1091, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Snvilinn  professorship  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford,  which  was  obtained  by  doctor 
David  (Gregory.  According  to  Whiston.  he  lost  this 
office  in  consequence  of  hi*  rhanicter  as  hji  infidel 
in  religion,  r  or  the  purjiose  of  making  further  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
lie  set  sail  on  a  voyage  in  loltt),  and,  having  travers- 
ed both  hemispheres,  arrived  in  Kngland  in  Sepicin- 
l>er,  1700.  The  spot  at  St  Helena,  where  he  erect- 
ed a  tent  for  making  astronomical  observations,  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  //«//ey**  Moutit. 
As  the  result  of  his  researches,  he  published  a  gene- 
ral chart,  showing  at  one  view  the  variation  of  the 

«.  ._  i„  -.11   .1 .    _.l. »i._   l*.._i:  .1.    _._. .: 


(q.  v.)  l'hey  were  conceived 
cuiar  tree,  with  which  t 
which  Uiey  perished.     WLm, 
entreaties,  they  rewarded, 
groves   was   sometimes 
Erisichthon 

HAMAH;  ■  place  in  S™ 
birthplace.    It  baa,  acca 
60  to  100,000  inhabitants,  «_ 
factoring  silk  and  cotton. 

I1AMAN;  a  name  nwnii 
Etthrr. 

HAM  ANN.  John  Geo  act 
Sitrthrrm  Median,  was  bom j 
travelled  about  in  different  n 
try,  was  private  tutor  in  > 
office  in  the  customs  at  ■»» 
died  at  Minister,  in  1788.     II 
he  published  several  humoro 
the  public  did  not  then  appre*" 
Jacobi,  Cioethe  and  Jean  Pan 
them  with  approbation,  thry 
(Leipsic,  18a!l — ISaid.) 


tit  %««»■  '11*"» 


by  strong  piles,  where  ships  may  lie  in  safety  ,-  it  is 
called  HumwuUutvtti.  Canals  intersect  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  in  nil  dUvEtfaw,  and  almost  all  the 
stores  are  built  upon  their  banks,  lu  litis  part  of  the 
city,  and  also  in  that  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the 
Aisuar,  llie  streets  are,  tor  the  most  port,  narrow  and 
crooked.  Many  of  those  in  the  western  or  New 
Town,  are  broader  ami  straightcr.  The  city  con- 
tains nineteen  churches,  "f  which  -.ixleennre  Luther- 
an,  one  Catholic ,  and  two  CaMnistic,  with  some  syn- 
agogues for  8000  Jews.  In  the  subnrbof  SKleorge. 
Ibere  are  KOO  houses  and  a  Lutheran  church.  The 
church  of  St  Mieliael,  with  if:  lower,  450  feet  in 
behcht,  btiilt  by  Sonnin  (>].  v.),  and  iutendeil  for  as- 
(ronomical  oW'rviiiini,!.  ;iuil  fur  experiments  in  nat- 
ural pln'.-ophy.  wu.  lini-hed  ill  17SU.  'I  his  building. 
•ad  MM  of  tin'  private  houses,  are  remarkable  lor 
their  architecture.  Tlie.  exteriors  of  the  exchange 
an)  the  cuunciUiouse  art-  nlsu  Imndsomely  ornamen- 
ted. Among  the  mo.-l  remarkable  buildings  are  the 
hank,  the  admiralty  buildings,  the  orphan  asylum, 
Hi-'  new  {rnienil  ho?  pita  I.  tin-  ihemiv-.  il.e  exchange. 
Ills  city  and  commercial  iiliraiie-.  Hiding's  museum, 
&e.  The  gymua-ium  and  tiii'  .loluinneum  are  excel- 
lent institution-  lor  education.  The  building  for  flip 
•liiool  of  navigation,  opened  in  18215,  is  provided 
*ith  ati  observatory,  and  a  botanic  garden  is  also  an. 
nrxed  to  it.  in  institutions  for  [li<-  relief  of  the  des- 
titute, for  the  sick,  and  for  tile  education  of  poor 
children.  Hamburg  is  inferior  I"  no  city  in  (iennany. 
Mint  of  these  arc  under  the  direction  of  private  in- 
divkluali,  and  they  are  principally  supported  by  vol- 
001017  contributions. 

The  ounstttuti >f  I  lairiliiir^  is  aristocratic.    The 

roreiTiineutcoi^i-ts  of  four  I'm-.-uiiiastersand  twenty- 
lonr  counsellors,  and  tils  its  own  vacancies  by  an  art- 
ful combination  of  chance  ami  of  choice.  Three  of 
Ike  burgomasters  and  eleven  of  tlie  counsellors  are 
lawyers  ;  the  rest  are  merchants.  To  the  senate  are 
attached  four  syndics  and  four  secretaries,  t'alvui- 
naa  are  excluded  I'mm  the  government  of  Hamburg, 
as  Lutherans  are  from  tli.it  of  I'.roitien.  The  ordin- 
ary public  business.  I101I1  internal  arid  external,  is 
transacted  by  the  senate  alone  ;  matters  of  more  im- 
portance are  regulate!  in  connexion  with  the  citiiens 
possessed  of  a  certain  prupcrty.  These  are  divided 
intn   five   parishes,    each  of  which  sends  thirty-six 
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tion  over  the  bniliwic  of  Ritiebuttel,  which  contains 
tlie  important  town  of  Cuxhaven.nt  tile  mouth  of  Ilia 
Elbe.  Hamburg,  in  common  with  Lubeck,  also  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  bailiwic  of  Bergednrf,  with  tlie 
small  town  of  the  some  nil  in  e,  over  the  t'ierlonds,  and 
a  few  places  in  Lnoenlmrg.  The  population  Induct- 
ing to  the  city  of  Hamburg  is  about  192,000,  and 
that  of  tlie  lands  over  which  it  lias  separate  or  con- 
current jurisdiction,  about  28,000. 

The  city  owes  its  foundation  to  llie  einperur  Char- 
lemagne, who,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
"  citadel  and  a  church  on  the  heights  be- 


ll the  Elbe  and  tlie  e 


n  bank  of  the  Alster, 


adaptation  of  the  place  for  commerce  and  fishing, 
attracted  many  settlers.  Although  its  barbarous 
neighbours  frequently  destroyed  this  settlement,  it 
was  as  often  re-established,  and  llie  city  was  enlarged 
by  new  buildings.  It  became  important  as  a  com- 
mercial city  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth it  was  one  of  the  founder;  of  (lie  Hanseatic 
league.  Even  after  the  decline  of  (he  confederacy, 
it  iiiaiiituiiitd  its  freedom  and  flourishing  commerce. 
The  Hauseatic  league  with  l.ubeck  and  Bremen 
subsisted  till  1810,  and  lias  been  renewed  since  18111 
and  J814.  I'ntil  li(Xi,  the  city  was  confined  to  the 
strip  of  land  between  the  Ell*  anil  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Alsler.      The  western  bank  was  gradually 

lniiit     il[.<  11.    |irn|i-ij  :    :y    by  evili  ■.    liiim    1  lie     \ci.hi  1- 

lunds.  Thus  arose  the  New  Town,  which  was  so 
important,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirty  years' 
war,  that  it  was  enclosed  within  the  fortifications, 
and  thus  gave  to  the  eity  its  present  extent.  In  I GI8, 
Hamburg  was  furiiiullt  acknnwlt  dired  a  free  dty  of 
the  empire,  although  tlie  nroliln-leipj  of  Bremen 
continued  to  maintain  possession  of  llie  cathedral, 
which  fell  to  Sweden  at  the  pence  of  Westphalia, and 
was  afterwards  ceded,  with  tlie  duchy  uf  Bremen,  to 
Hanuver.  The  thirty  years'  war,  amidst  the  devas- 
tations of  which  II hint:  »>  -pared,  increased  the 

number  uf  its  in  habitants,  as  late  wars  in  Europe 
have  also  done.durim.-  which  many  per-ons  emigrated 
there  from  tlie  Rhine,  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
from  France,  it-  commerce  increased  in  tlie  same 
proportion,  mid  compensated,  in  a  great  degree,  lor 
the  loss  in  its  man  ufaeii  ires,  occasioned  by  the  awnk- 
spirit  of  industry,  and  by  the  11  n it-importation 
Its  sugar- refineries,  r. 


<i  loreiun  powers.      Ii.  -ugnr-reli aeries,  iiuimi- 
■ies  of  whale-oil.  ship-yard-,  nnd  establishments 


iting  c 


e  still   ii 


The  c. 


b.  several 

tribunal, 
sociable. 


the   1 


ed  by  the  city, of  late  years, 
••e  greatly  increased  the  taxes.  The  citiiens  ore 
vovidrd  with  arms,  and  aieu-touied  to  military  ex. 
«ises,  so  as  to  form  a  Uidy  of  infantry,  cavalry  and 
Wllerj,  in  regular  uniform,  amounting  to  about 
lOflOO  ,[„.r.  The  removal  of  the  old  fortification-, 
■'«*  n  mi  me  need,  in  IS'  1].  .iiidlhc  grenl  French  works 
Vmolished.     Tlicwall  husliern 


ma.  the 


es)  i 


a^antnlm,-..   and  oil  the  vnnli  ii   1-  seoumted  hv  ili< 

K"»  from  ll.e  le.rilo.e  .  ol  ,ver.     Some  of  lh. 

WmW>  in  the  Lib.-  beh-ng  al-o,  either  wholly  or  ii 
P*"7  to  Hamburg,  togelhrr  w  ith  the  village  of  Moor 
•""S  on  the  |,-fi  l„u,k       Llesidcs  this,  it  has    jurisdie 


iburg  was  increased,  particularly  by  its 
irse  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  by  the  war  111  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine, 
by  which  it  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  tlie 
cummercc  of  those  countries.  Thus,  at  tlie  liegin- 
iiiii^'  of  the  present  century .  Ilrinihiirf;  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  must  prosppruus  ol  die  tree  cities.  Its 
reverses  began,  in  1»I3,  with  tile  entrance  of  llie 
French  into  Hanover.  They  took  possession  of 
Uitifcbuttel,  and  closed  the  I :11k-  Ii,  the  Hritish,  who, 
in  turn,  closely  bliickuded  the  mnutli  of  the  river. 
Hamburg  was  now  obliged  to  carry  on  its  maritime 
commerce  through  Touuingiii  and  Husuin;  and 
whatever  was  ex  purled  through  Hanover  and  llie 
Kibe,  luid  to  lie  in ■-.■ompaiiied  with  certificates  that  it 

did  not  tome  Irem  I'liti-h  h Is,  lor  nliirh  certificates 

llie  Trench  autlioiitits  asl.,.i  ;i  liifb  price.  The  city 
was  obliged  to  utlvLii.ce  :^,l-;;,!iiK)  maics  banco  to  the 
states  of  Hanover.  After  the  battle  of  l.ubeck, 
Morlirr  entered  Hamburg  (19tb  Nov.  I80C),  and, 
nltlioiigh  the  Freucli  tn-><|-  evacuated  it  again  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  it  yet  retained,  lor  a  few 
years,  llie  shadow  of  its  former  independence,  it  was 
still,  during  lhi=  perioil,  opprcssi-d  in  a  thousand 
nays  by  Preach  comnuuidcrs.     Then  came  llie  dr- 
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crees  of  Napoleon,  which  gnve,  us  tar  as  was  possible, 
u  final  blow  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Ham- 
burg. At  lust,  Hamburg,  with  tlie  whole  north- 
western part  of  (Sennaiiy,  was  formally  incorporated 
in  the  French  empire  (13th  Dec.  I81U),  and  became 
Uie  ca pi Uil  of  the  newly  created  department  of  tlie 
Mouths  of  the  Kibe.  Hut  at  the  liegiiiuiiur  tif  the 
year  1HIII,  the  approach  of  TetteiiWii  obliged  the 
French  to  fly  (ltttli  March).  This  encouraged  Ham- 
burg to  re-establish  its  free  constitution,  which  had 
been  overthrown,  and  to  prepare  to  take  a  part  in 
the  great  struggle.  More  than  2000  men  enlisted 
for  military  service ;  and  they  were  to  form  a  Han- 
seatic  legion  with  the  bamls  already  raided  by  Lu- 
beck,  and  tliose  expectetl  from  Bremen.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  guard  of  citizens  was  formed,  at  first  of 
volunteers,  and  afterwards  by  a  formal  decree  of  the 
council  and  citiiens.  About  7000  men  were  enlisted 
for  this  purpose,  hi  April,  a  part  of  the  Han  mm  tic 
troops  was  able  to  take  the.  field,  and  their  cavalry 
distinguished  itself  at  Ottersberg  on  the  2'M.  Hut 
tlie  French,  being  reinforced,  drove  liack  the  troops 
of  the  allies.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lower  Kibe,  and,  May  12,  took 
Wilhehnshurg  (the  castle  of  Ilarburg  had  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  them),  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th, 
they  began  to  bombard  the  town.  The  hope  of  de- 
liverance, awakened  on  the  21st,  by  the  entrance  of 
two  Swedish  battalions,  vanished  on  the  25th,  when 
the  Swedes  retreated.  Misunderstandings  arose  lie- 
tween  the  military  commanders  and  the  senate,  which 
sought  for  the  mediation  of  the  Danes.  ( )n  the  2?>th, 
Tetteuborn  evacuated  the  city;  and  Von  I  less,  the 
commander  of  the  guard  of  citiiens,  dismissed  them. 
Ik4 fore  a  capitulation  had  been  signed,  the  Danes 
entered  the  city  as  allies  of  the  French,  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st,  Eckmuhl  and  Vandamme  ap- 
peared with  a  large  number  of  French  troops.  Partly 
to  secure  possession  of  the  city,  and  partly  to  punish 
its  resistance,  the  severest  measures  were  taken.  A 
contribution  of  48,000/XX)  francs  was  levied  upon 
the  citiiens,  and  a  part  of  it  was  exacted  immedi- 
ately. At  the  end  of  the  year,  40,000  [>ersons,  of 
every  age  and  sex,  had  been  driven  from  the  city, 
and  ex|K)sed  to  all  the  rigours  of  winter.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dwellings  of  about  8000  persons,  in 
the  nearest  environs  of  the  city,  were  consumed  by 
fire  with  such  rapidity,  that  these  poor  people  could 
only  escu|»e  with  their  lives.  As  the  troops  which 
approached  Hamburg,  ilrst  under  Wallmoden,  and 
afterwards  under  Hennigsen,  were  too  weak  to  un- 
dertake a  siege,  the  city  could  not  obtain  deliverance 
from  its  oppressors,  until  after  the  end  of  the  war  in 
France.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  (IHM),  the 
French  troops  first  left  the  city,  carrying  with  them 
the  fruits  of  their  exactions.  A  rent  of  300,000 
francs  was  the  trifling  compensation  which  France 
made  to  Hamburg,  for  its  disastrous  ravages  within 
and  without  the  city.  The  Kn^iim*.  under  liennig- 
sen,  entered  in  the  place  of  the  French,  and  remained 
till  tlie  end  of  the  year.  Then  first  was  the  quiet  of 
Hamburg  restored. 

HAMIUIU;  MARC  COUIANT  and  1IANCO. 
See  Coin. 

HAMlirilG  HANK.     See  Bnnk. 

HAMIU'AU.     See  HnuMibnt. 

HAMILTON,  a  considerable  town  in  the  middle 
ward  of  Lanarkshire,  eleven  miles  S.  K.  of  Glasgow, 
anil  thirty-right  W.  by  S.  of  Kdinhiirgh.  The  palace 
of  Hamilton,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  that  name, 
was  originally  in  tlie  middle  of  the  town,  which  stood 
clustering  around  it;  but  the  lower  port  being  gra- 
dually ^  purchased  by  the  Hamilton  family  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  their  pleasure-grounds, 
the  town  has  since  stretch^!  to  the  S.  amlW.  and 


left  tlie  palace  detached  standing  bHuw.  1 1*  »r»; 
of  tlie  town  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  ererud  ■* 
burgh  of  barony  in  1456  In  154*,  ft  vat  and 
by  Queen  Mary  into  a  royal  burgh  ;  hat  the  m 
ami  privileges  thus  acquired  from  the  crown  w 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  VI  illiam.  riuk*  of  Has 
ton,  after  the  reformation,  who.  in  1*70. 
the  community  its  former  priviletje*,  ami 
into  a  burgh  of  regality,  dr|«.iidrnc  on  h 
successors,  in  which  stale  it  remained  antil  the  ■ 
ini*  of  the  Scots  burgh  reform  bid.  Popamuai 
town  and  parish  in  1K31.  *#5I3.  It  Join*  wnh  L 
lilhirow,  Lanark,  Falkirk,  and 
member  to  parliament. 

Hamilton  has  a  number  of  i 
proximity  to  tlie  ducal  establishment 
some  measure  tlie  prosperity  of  the 
resilience  of  tlie  family  is  chirty 
family  lias  long  been  allied  to  the 
some  of  its  branches  have  fa 
blood  royal.  Sir  James,  the 
from  Sir  tJ  ilbert,  the  first  of  the  family  wa» 
in  Scotland,  having  married  fur  ha  second  vj 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  J  man  II  ,  by  wianl 
had  a  son  created  earl  of  Arran ;  by  lank  af  am 
that  line  of  tlie  royal  family,  the  coa  of  ana  awl  a 
only  betwixt  him  and  the  throne,  Mary,  tar 
ter  of  James  V. ,  afterwards  queen  ; 
to  royalty  and  tlie  possession  of  the 
created  him  regent  during  the 
queen.  Tlie  ]Nilitics  of  tlie  pttAeat  naawt  am  ham 
and  the  brother  of  the  present  duke,  had  AjeaanA 
was  long  the  redoubted  i  haianaai  af 
form. 

I  lamiiton  palace  was  built  a! 
finest  and  most  important  aduu 
sign  by  Mr  David  Hamilton,  u 
pfeted.    Several  of  the  re 
culurly  the  gallery,  which 
pictures,  one  of  the  best  in 
Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  by  Rabe—   Is  «■■ 
finest  productions  of  that  master.    *      re  hat 
painting  of  lord  Denbigh  going  a 
marriage  feast,  by  Paul  Veronese. 
closet  is  a  marble  statue  of  1 
from  the  ruins  of  Hcrculant  — 

the  great  park,  ami  on  a  rot*  v* 
bank  of  the  Avon  stand  tlie  ruin*  «  . 
the  ancient  manor-house,  when  the  cirt— 
trict  was  known  by  the  name?  of  Cad* 
to  these  ruins,  on  the  oilier  sale  at 
building,  said  to  have  been  a 
castle  of  Chatelherault  hi  N 
fa  mil  v  of  Hamilton  have  tlie  title  of  i 
hennilt  in  France.      In  the  park 
stateliest  oaks  in  Scotland. 

HAMILTON,  Anthony,  cotst  •  aa 
and  man  of  letters  in  the  «ei 
was  descended  from  a  yi 
of  the  dukes  of  HamiltUi. ..  .m! 
in  Ireland  about  1646.     His 
and  royalists,  in  conseqoroce  o* 
to  France,  after  the  death  of  < 
Hamilton  became  domiciliated  ■■ 
however,  made  frequent  visits 
reign  of  Charles  ||.    IIU 
Grammont.    It  is  said  that  the  ca 
paid  his  atMressen  to  the  lady,  and 
changed  his  mind,  and  set  of  far  la* 
brotlier  followctl  him.  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  not 

done,  previously  to  his w  _ 

replied  Krammont,  u  I  forgot  to  ■ 
a, id  lie  immediately  retamed  aad  I 
mint.     When  James  II.  was  at 


nlry.aud  nuide  him  governor  of  Liner i 
ruin  of  liie  royal  cause,  lie  accompanied 
rmnce.  where  he  passed  tl*  rest  of  his  life. 
I  talents  secured  him  admission  into  the 

where  he  was  generally  esteemed  for  his 
■aimers  and  amiable  disposition,  tie  died 
On,  in  Itta  Count  Haiuilton  is  chiefly 
ii  author  by  his  Memoirs  of  Count  (iram- 
•]y  Biul  spirited  prudui  lion,  exhibiting  ;i 
]  the  general  outline  a   faithful  delinea- 

voluptuous  court  of  Charles  II.  The 
er  works  nre  Poems  and  Fairy  Tales, 

•/ell    as  the  Memoirs,  are   in   French, 
;e  of  style  ami  fertility  of  iuven. 


TON,  Elizahrtii,  a  lady  of  considerable 
.inments,  was  bom  at  Belfast,  in  Ireland, 
1758.  Having  bemme  an  orphan  at  an 
he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  her 
resided  near  Stirling,  in  Scotland,  and, 
residence  in  his  family,  made  herself  inli- 
uinted  with  those  national  peculiarities 
flcrwards  delineateil  so  admirably  in  her 
f  Glenhiiniic.  Besides  this  little  work, 
Med  much  attention,  she  wrote  the  Letters 
■  Rajah  {2  vols.  Hvo.  p  the  Life  of  Agrip- 
b.  8vo)  |  and  Memoirs  of  Modern  Phi- 
works  which,  under  the  popular  form  of 

replete  with  s 1  mum-  and  bitbniintion. 

writings  arc,  Uinta  for  Public  Schools; 
■ys  (2  vols.  Bvo)  ;  Itules  of  the  Annuity 
;  Eiercises  in  Religious  Knowledge 
rtters  on  the  Formation  of  the  Religious 
Principle  {2  vols.)  ;  and  On  the  Eiemen- 
>les  of  Education.  She  was  never  married, 
1  all  extensive  acquaintance,  especially 
talented  of  her  own  sex,  one  of  whom, 
t,  after  her  decease,  printed  u  selection 
trespondence,  with  n  prefatory  account  of 
She  died  July  8" 


1 1  IN. 


r  of  <: 


n  the  last  century,  wtis  descended  Iron 

lamily  in  Scotland,  anil  burn  in  the  Kwi 

Heine  sent  when  very  young  to  Rome 

u  scholar  of  tlie  celebrated    Augustim 


picture  is  pointed  with  Irutli  and  spirit,  and  might 
stand  the  lest  of  the  severest  criticism.  It  was  in 
the  grand  and  terrible  Mr  Hamilton  chiefly  excelled. 
His  female  characters  bud  mure  of  the  dignity  of 
Juno,  or  the  coldness  of  Diana,  than  the  Soft  invit- 
in  i;  pl:i  j  I'lilu.-i  nf  i.hc  u<-ldr-s.  nl'  liivi'.  Perhaps  the 
best  collection  of  his  paintings  is  to  be  found  in  a 
saloon  In  the  villa  Borghe.se,  where  the  story  of 
Paris  is  represented  in  ititlcretit  compartments, 

Mr  Hamilton  published  at  Rome  in  1773  a  folio 
volume,  entitled  "  Schola  Picture  IudiaV'  or  Hie 
"  Italian  Scliool  of  i'iiiiitiiig.-'  composed  of  n  number 
of  fine  engravings  by  Cunego,  making  part  of  the 
collection  of  Piraucisi  ;  lie  there  traces  the  different 

styles  IVniii  l.i- irili'i  da  Vinci,  to  die  (nrniecis;  nil 

the  drawings  were  made  by  .Mr  Hamilton  himself, 
and  this  aduiimblc  oil  led  ion  now  forms  one  of  tile 
principal  treasures  in  the  first  libraries  in  Europe. 
All  his  best  pictures  were  likewise  engraved  under 
his  own  eye  by  artists  of  liie  nrsL  ability.  From  being 
profoundly  acquainted  »  iih  the  lii-.ii.-ry  of  the  ancient 
slate  of  Italy,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  to  light  many 
of  the  long  buried  Ircisiues  "t  antiquity,  and  to  this 
noble  object  he  devoted  almo-i  (In-  whole  of  the  Utter 
part  of  his  life.  He  was  permitted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  -tatc--  in  upon  seavus  in  various 
places;  at  Ce  n  lu  nice  1  I.e.  Vel;eiri,  llstia,  and  above 
all  at  Tivoli.  Biiiony  iln-  ruin-  of  Adrian's  villa  ;  and 
il  must  be  owned,  thai  (lie  success  which  crowned 
his  researches  made  anipk  amends  tiir  die  loss  which 
painting  muy  have  Mill,  red  by  the  inter  mission  of  his 
practice  Bad  example.  Many  of  the  first  collections 
in  Germany  and  lin—in  are  enriched  by  statues,  busts, 
and  has  relievos  of  bis  discovery.  In  the  collection 
of  the  Museo  Cleineuliiif,  iienl   to   the  treasures  of 

Belvidere,  the  conn  i  but -  of  1 1  ami  I  (on  were  by  far 

the  most  important.  The  Apollo,  with  sii  ol  lite 
nine  muses,  were  all  of  bis  finding.  At  the  ruins  of 
ancient  tiabii,  lie  was  also  very  fortunate,  particu- 
larly in  the  discovery  of  a  Diana,  a  Germanicus, 
a  Pan,  and  several  rich  columns  of  ve  ' 
lnnnnu  liuritn.  The  paintings  in  Irt 
iiUii  by  his  gnat  care  urn!  reseiuch,  n 
r- 1 n-] .n  —  all  olh-'is  I id  in  Italy. 

HAMILTON,  Hubert,  I.L.D.,  a 
and  political  economist,  was  the  son  of  a  Imokseller  in 
Edinburgh,  and  born  ill  June,  1743.  While  studying 
at  the  university  of  Kdmburgh,  lie  displayed  great 
talents  in  mathematics,  and  in  17(i(>,  though  then  but 
a  young  man,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his  friends  to 
oner  himself  as  n  candidate  for  tile  mathematical 
ehnir  of  Mnriscli.il  collide  in  Aim. teen,  then  vaiant 
by  the  death  of  Mr  Stewart.  The  application  was 
unsuccessful,  but  he  left  behind  him  a  very  high 
sense  of  his  abililie-  in  the  lunula  of  the  judges  uf  the 
competition.  Aftir  this  Mr  [  Inmihon  became  a  part- 
ner in  Ibei-nadiii  tint;  ol  a  paper  mill,  which  hod  been 
established  by  hi-  fntli-r— a  concern  which,  in  ITSy, 
In-  rHiiii|ui-.hed  to  the  care  ol  a  manager,  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  ibe  re.  tor-hip  of  the  academy  al  Perth. 
In  1771  he  married  Mi--  Anne  Mitchell  of  Lndath, 
whom  he  had  the  nii-iiiriune  ol  losing  seven  years 
afterwards.  In  177(1,  tile  chair  ot  natural  philosophy 
in  Mflrischnl  college,  in  the  pill  of  the  crown,  was 
presented  to  Dr  Hamilton.  Tram  Ibis  chair  he  ef- 
fected anexchiuige  with  Dr  Copland  to  the  mathe- 
matical chair,  as  I m - i 1 1 v  boiler  suited  to  his  inclination 
and  ability.  A  short  time  liel'ore  this  he  hod  com- 
menced ihe  series  ol'  useful  works  which  have  so  de- 
servedly raised  his  name.  In  1777,  appeared  the 
practical  work,  so  well  known  by  the  name  of"  Ha- 
milton's Merchandise."  In  1700,  he  published  his 
Arithmetic,  a  work  winch  has  been  fretjuenlty  re- 
printed.— in  ifimi,  another  work  nl'a  similar  elen: 


.-  tiiluiiiti.il  ti 


"  Heads  of  a 


ject,  in  his  treatise  u  Of  Keversionary  Annuities,'' 
published  in    1771.      The  practical   results  of   Dr 
Price's  theories  wore,  the  proposal  of  a  plan,  by  ! 
which  a  nation  might  borrow  at  simple  interest,  and  1 
accumulate  ul  compound  interest  a  fund  tor  its  repay-  > 
i unit :  boldly  pushing  his  theory  to  its  extremities,  I 
and  maintaining"  that  it  is  Ix-ttcr  to  borrow  at  high  ' 
than  at  low  interest,  because  the  debt  will  be  more  ' 
s|K>edily  repaid  ;  and  as  a  corollary,  that  a  sinking 
fimd  during  war  i<  more  efficient  tlian  at  any  other 
time,  and  that  to  terminate  it  //f/t,  is  "the  madness 
of  giving-  it  a  mortal  blow.**    The  supposition  main- 
tained by  ])r  Hamilton,  in  opposition  to  these  golden 
virions  of  eternal  borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing national  rictus  wus,  Uiat  if  a  |iersou  borrows 
money,  and  ussitrns  a  part  of  it  to  accumulate  at  com- 
pound interest  for  the  repayment  of  the  whole,  he  is 
just  in  the  same  situation  as  if  he  had  deducted  Uiat 
part  from  his  loan — and  hence  the  general  scope  of 
his  argument  goes  to  prove  the  utter  uselessnesx  of  u 
lmrrowed  sinking  fund,  and  the  fallacy  of  continuing 
its  o|ieratioii  during  war,  or  when  tlie  exjM-nditurc  of 
tile  nation  overbalances  the  income.     The  sinking 
fund  was  strictly  a  borrowed  one.  in  as  far  as  money 
wax  hi  id  aside  for  it,  while  the  nation  was  obliged  to 
borrow  for  the  sup]>ort  of  its  expenditure.    The  evil 
of  the  system  was  found  by  Or  Hamilton  to  consist, 


■   IM 


for  some  time  first  lord  of  the  I 
which  is  a  striking  and  noble 
candour,  admitted  that  the  t 
o pencil  his  eyes  to  the  fallac) 
measure. 

In    I8a»5,    Dr   Hi  ■ 

saddened  by  the  d 
had  married  in  ITk* , 
18^0,  lie  died  in  the  bosom  oi  _ 
retirement  which  his 
ed,  and  which  he  bad 
perioii  relinquished, 
among  his  papers,  which  were  p 
friends  in  IKK),  under  the  title  of  - ' 
Society  :''  it  is  probable  thai  the  ■ 
intended  to  have  infused  them       ft! 
spirit,  which  might  have  fa       u 
treatise  on  most  sulrierta  u 
economy  ;  tliey  howei  u 

state,  and  although  t«- 
\ery  deep  and  abut      *  r 
attention,  tliere  an  i       rs  « 
said  to  c  i  too         »  of 

reasooinii  i  ««      d 

mind. 

HAMILTON.  William,  a  pi 
tury.  usually  called  Hamilton  of 


-.1 ..C    1.!..     ■  .:_.! 


U 


i  with  Hamilton  of  Gilbert- 


Sir  Wiujah,  K.  B.,  to  bom  in 
.     Hia  mother  having  been  nurse  to  j 

prince,  before  hia  accession  to  the  i 
fell  potrouage  to  joung  Hamilton,  j 

equerry.  In  1764,  he  received  the 
Mnbanndor  to  the  court  of  Naples.  ! 

thirty  six  yean,  returning  to  Bag-  | 

considerable  part  of  this  term  being 
*d  repose,  he  devoted  hia  leisure  to 
ibaerrstiomoo  Vesuvius,  jEtn&,and 
Motalns  of  the  Mediterranean ;  mid 
EKmrcbea  it  detailed  in  the  Phlloao- 
ail,  and  in  bis  Camfi  PMlegrai,  or 

the  Volcanoes  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
lis  communications  to  the  royal  so- 
published,  with  notes,  In  1772  (8vo). 
coDimt  of  the  discoveries  made  in 

in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Areka- 
Led  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  of  which 

published  by  D'Hancarville.  The 
i  gave  rise  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
umic  majesty  and  the  king  of  the 
signed  by  Sir  Wiltkm  "" 


1793.  By  "this  treaty,  the  Neapoli- 
iirnish  6000  troops,  four  ships  of  the 
r  against  France  In  the  Mediter- 


d  IV.  made  peace  with  the 
n  1706,  without  having  taken  any 
•  contest.  On  this  occasion,  and  in 
wents  of  1798  and  1799,  when  the 
to  Sicily,  Sir  William  appears  to 
secondary  part  as  a  political  agent, 
led  not  long  after.  He  died  in  [.on- 
j3.  After  his  death,  his  collection 
va3  purchased  by  parliament  for  the 

L  mv  (before  her  marriage,  Emma 
AcconiiiiE  lo  the  memuirs  which 
icr  name  in  1815,  her  mother  was  a 
mini,  who,  with  her  child  in  ber 
luii  k,  in  the  year  1761,  from  the 
:,  lo  her  home  in  Wales.  Her  hip- 
.e  went  into  service  as  a  children's 
of  tliirteei).  At  sixteen,  she  went 
■Li .  il  a  -ln|i  keeper,  ;i[ni  ■()!)[]  utter 
naid  lua  lady  of  rank.  The  leisure 
■iijoyed.  -lie  devoted  to  novel  ri'iul. 
i  > | :: i . .  i'il  n  taste  fur  I  lie  drama.  She 
ilc-,  ;iml  millions  of  (lie  ariiirs,  mill 
ill  [■■  jiri-M-ir.iii:;  '')'  intimites  1)11(1  ues 
il  i  :.--.,:|-..  she  lllii-.  iinl  |1ji-  toiul- 
triiorduiar;  skill  in  piiiitimiiiiiie  ro- 
ll ■[•  alicmion  to  tin  -e  -tn. lie-  nuiM-ii 

ruled  liy  I:  ed  ir-.  nur-iciaus.  pa T-, 


goddess  lifgeia,  and  exhibited  lier  ns  sucll,  wrapped 
in  a  light  veil,  Painters,  sculpturs,  and  others,  paid 
their  tribute  of  admiration  at  the  shrine  of  this  new 
godiiess,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  painter 
Romncy,  who  fell  in  love  with  tier.  With  hurt  she 
practised  all  the  reserve  of  modesty  ami  virtue.  But 
she  ensnared  Chadr-  l.'rtiiJte,  of  liie  family  of  War- 
wick, who  liad  three  children  by  her,  and  was  ou  the 
point  of  marrying  her,  when  he  was  suddenly  dis- 
graced, ill  1783,  mid  deprived  of  all  his  unices.  Un- 
able to  support  her  any  lunger,  he  sent  her  lo 
Naples,  where  lie  uncle.  Sir  \\  illiam  Hamilton,  was 
ambassador.  Sir  William  was  sn  eiiurmed  with  her, 
that  he  made  an  agreement  with  'inville,  to  pay  his 
debts,  on  condition  iliar.  lie  would  nice  up  his  mis- 
tress. She  now  beliaved  witli  more  decorum  ;  she 
supplied,  as  far  a-;  po-siMe,  all  Hie  deficiencies  in  her 
(■■mi  nr urn.  mill  -...ir.  In  e.nne  n  [narlnljlr  I'm-  licr  social 
talents.     Artists  of  nil  kinds,  who  hud  access  to  Sir 


■I  of  ihis  scene 

irrilice  of  il  -tie  rrpre-i'in-  a-nn  ih:i. 
i  coiiiitniuiiii  mill  relation  uf  hers 
iipuii  the  Thames.  To  obtain  his 
cued  to  the  captain;  -lie  plra-cd 
11--I  was.  granted.  The  oaplain  l.'ii.l- 
'in-,  and  -lie  hud  tier  natural  r.'ijui- 
nstriielioii.  Sho  then  found  a  new  ad- 
the  consent  of  her  former  lover,  took 
seat,  rtnt  Utile  close  of  the  summer, 
■■.tnii  ;i:,.iic.;-.iil  induced  liyilouir-- 
■  .  lie  di-iiii-ed  lier.  Again  thrown 
e  world,  she  wandered  til  rough  the 
i,  in  the  lowest  singe  ufdegrudalion. 
h  a  quack  doctor,  who  made  her  bis 


Helen  or  an  Aspasin.   It  tH  she  wlio  invenied 

the  seducing  shawl  dunce.  II  ami  It  on,  who  became 
each  day  more  and  more  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  at 
In- 1  determined  to  marry  her  ;  anil  their  nuptials  were 
celebrated  in  London,  in  1791.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Maples,  lie  presented  tier  at  court,  and  she  soon 
look  on  active  part  in  the  festivals  of  the  queen. 
She  was  the  only  witne-s  uf  the  secret  i uppers  of  the 
queen  and  Acton,  and  often  slept  in  the  chamber  of 
tier  royal  friend.  This  favour,  and  her  haughtiness, 
displeased  the  ladies  uf  the  court,  who  could  not  con- 
ceal their  jealousy  ;  some  of  them  were,  on  that  ac- 
count, treated  as  criminals  of  state.  At  that  time 
began  her  ncquairitiiuce  with  Nelson,  who  aoon 
became  intimate  with  the  uudxissiulor  ami  bis  wife. 
Through  litem  the  BritMl  government  received  infor- 
mation, that  the  kiiiK  of  -Spain  had  determined  to 
declare  war.  After  the  victory  nf  Abonkir,  Nelson 
was  received  in  Naples  Willi  exivuviifitinl  rejotciuirs. 
I. tidy  Hamilton  was  the  heroine  of  the  crowd,  to 
whom  Nelson  appeared  a-  a  liberating  deity.  Several 
n  mii  id-  p.i--i  d  ill  fe-lii  ilic-,  until  the  ad  i  a  in -e  of  the 
J'renrh  obliged  the  royal  family,  in  December,  17'IK, 
to  escape,  with  Nil-en's  ii--islanie.  lo  Sicily.  Soma 
niotitli-  after,  Italy  u-a-  delivered  by  the  victories  of 
tlie  Austrians  mid  the  Uii--iau-.  mid  Nelson's  fleet 
returned  lo  tile  buy  of  Naples.  Lady  Hamilton  ac- 
companied the  slave  nf  her  charms  ;  ami  it  is  assert- 
ed, that  the  violent  measures  then  used,  contrary  to 
the  rnpitultiLinn,  were  partly  intended  us  acts  of  ven- 
geance Upon  her  personal  enemies.  When  the  court 
returned  lo  Naples,  in  I  SIX),  tilings  were  replaced 
upon  their  firmer  ("nniiug,  and  remained  so  till  the 
llrnish  cabinet  recall  d  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Nel- 
-un  resigned  hi-  command  at  the  same  time,  and  ap- 
peared in  London  with  the  lady  uiui  the  ambassador, 
lint,  the  intimacy  between  Nelson  and  lady  Hamil- 
ton here  attracted  jr<  mnil  diiapin-fiUitkin.  She  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Nelson.  Soon  after,  Sir  William  died,  and  his  widow 
retired  to  Mirtnii  place,  a  countryseat which  Nelson 
had  bought  for  her.  Abandoned  to  herself  after  his 
death,  in  I  fi(l5,  she  again  gave  herself  up  to  her  cor- 
rupt incl iualions,  and  was  soon  reduced  to  poverty. 
Limited  to  a  small  pension,  she  left  England,  took 
her  daughter  with  tier,  and  hired  a  house  in  the  coun- 
try, near  Calais,  where  she  died,  in  1815.  Lady 
I  lainillon  was  without  education,  but  full  of  art.  To 
her  beauty,  and  lier  skill  in  heightening  its  effect  by 
the  voluptuous  attitudes  of  the  dancing  girl,  she 
owed  lier  tame  and  her  good  fortune.  In  violation 
of  all  sensibility  and  decency,  she  sold  or  published 


of  nineteen,  he  entered  llie.  American  army,  with  the 
rank  of  captain  of  artillery.  In  this  capacity,  lie  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  commander  in-chief, 
who  appointed  him  his  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  This  occurred  in  1777,  when  he 
was  not  more  tlian  twenty  yeurs  of  age.  From  this 
lime,  he  <*Hitiuued  the  inseparable  companion  of 
Washington  during  the  war,  and  was  always  consult- 
ed by  him,  and  frequently  by  other  eminent  public 
fiiuciionarirs,  on  the  ino>t  important  occasions.  He 
acted  as  liis  first  aiiUle  camp  at  the  battles  of  Hraudy- 
winr,  llerinnntown,  and  Monmouth,  and,  at  the 
siege  of  York  town,  he  led,  at  his  own  request,  the 
detachment  that  carried  by  a^uill  one  of  the  enemy's 
outworks,  October  14,  1781.  In  this  atiiiir,  lie  dis- 
played the  most  brilliant  valour.  Alter  the  war, 
colonel  Hamilton,  then  alwmt  twenty-four,  commen- 
ced the  study  of  the  law,  as  he  liud  ul  that  time  a 
wile,  ami  family  de|H>nduig  upon  him  for  bUpi>orl. 
He  was  soon  aibnitted  to  the  bar.  In  1782,  he  was 
chosen  a  iiumlier  of  congress  fnim  the  state  of  New 
York,  when*  he  quickly  acquired  the  greatest  influ- 
ence ami  distinction,  and  was  always  a  member  ami 


currencp.  lie  was  one  o. 
the  proclamation  of  nentn  , 
in  179.'),  in  consequence  o.  ^i 
minister  of  France  to  cans* 
l*art  with  his  country  in 
tween  it  and  Kngland.  *]  .  s* 
a  series  of  essays,  under  use  si 
which  were  successful  in  gfcra 
1795,  Hamilton  resigned  b  • 
private  life,  in  order  to  be  h 
numerous  family  by  the  ] 
In  171)8,  however,  when  ab 
ed  from  the  French,  and  a 
culled  into  the  field,  his  pontic 
required.  IVeskient  Adam  had 
command  of  the  provisional  an 
who  consented  to  accept  it  on  em 
ton  should  be  chosen  second  sa  I 
title  of  inspector- general.  Thi 
done ;  and,  in  a  short  tune. he  so* 
the  organisation  and  discipline  ol 
tlcgree  of  excellence.  On  the  db 
in  I7D9,  be  sucrreiled.  of 
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do  either,  and  »  challenge  was  lite  conse- 
.  July  II,  the  parties  met  at  Iloboken,  nml 
frst  fire  Hamilton  fell,  mortally  wounded,  no 

■C    Spot    where.    :\    sIlON   time     previously,    111-. 

on  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,     lie  lingered 

le  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when  lie 
L  The  sensation  which  litis  occurrence 
Nl  throogliout  llie  United  StHtes,  was  great. 
the  coadjutors  and  advisers  of  Washington. 
no  was,  doubt  less,  the  one  iu  whose  Jadaneat 
gwity  he  reposed  the  greatest  conrcleiiei-. 
r  in  uie  military  or  civil  career ;  and,  of  nil 
■erioaii  statesmen,  lie  displaced  tin.'  must  enm- 
i»«  understanding  mid  the  must  varied  ability, 
t  applied  to  subjects  practical  or  speculative. 
Ctiou  of  hia  works  was  iisued  in  New  York, 
:  octavo  volumes,  some  years  lifter  his  death. 
le  Is  nervous,  lurid,  and  elevated  ;  he  excels 
Ming,  founded  on  c'eucral  principles  nod  his- 
experience.  General  Hamilton  was  regarded 
tesd  of  tile  federalists  in  the  party  divi-ious  of 
1.  rican  republic. 

iIMER  ;  a  well-known  tool  used  liy  mechanics, 
c*  there  are  various  sorts;  but  they  all  consist 

Sbead  filed  crosswise  to  a  handle  of  wood, 
icksmilhs.  there  are  the  hand-hammer,  the 
■dge,  the  about  sledge  (which  is  swung  over 
ith  both  amis),  &c. 
itMEft,  in  German  geograpliical  Dames,  means 

4MEKSMITII.  See  tEddtuem. 
MMOCK,  iu  naval  nlfhirs ;  :i  piece  of  iiempni 
ix  feet  long  arid  tiute  feet  wide,  gathered  te- 
st tile  two  end-  by  means  of  a  clew,  and  slims 
(ally  under  the  deck,  forming  a  receptacle  for 
There  are  about  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
in  breadth  allowed  between  (lie  decks  lor 
Bunmock  in  a  ship  of  war.  In  preparing  lor 
the  hammocks,  with  their  emileuts,  are  all 
corded.  taken  upon  deck,  and  I'neil  in  various 
-.  -ii  u-  in  hiii n  .1  lian-ii-ii.lv  ,-il';iiii-'  small  sliol. 
MMOS1),  J  .(me-,  an  English  elegiac  poet. 
orn  iu  1710,  and  received  liis  nim.-iilii.iri  at 
in-lcr  school,  where  lie  foniied  mi  intimacy 
icds  t'oUuin,  Chesterfield,  and  Lylleltun,  ami 
afterward-  di-lmi.oii-lio.1  in  Im  r.iluri.-.  lie  u.is 
ted  eipierry  to  frcderic.  prince  of  Wales;  uin). 

I  .  was  ili.. -.ii  inrjiilii'rrif  ]:;,:■! i  fur  Truro. 

d  the  following  year,  bis  health,  if  not  his  in- 
having  been  di-ordercd  by  nn  unfortunate 
nent  loa  yoiiia:  lad;  w  Im  njtoied  hi-  adi In ■->.■-. 
ii-  death,  a  -m.  >"  urn  nil  s  Love  Elegies 
d.i.-b.d.with  r,  j.r.uc  I.)  ■■nil  l.e.terao:,!. 
ire  chiefly  uiiilai ,  m-  nl  I  .liu'v-.  ami  ili-jilny 
vntcd  taslc  and  warm  imagination, 
MPJJKN,  Jouv,  celebrated  for  his  patriotic 
lion  to  taxation  by  proroirutive,  was  bora  in 
n,  ill  1504,  a  in  I,  at  an  early  aj^e,  was  entered  a 
man  i-omijiuiiei-  at  Magdalen  college,  <  ixlurd. 

ting  the  univcr-iiy.he  look  cliaoilier-  ii 

inns  of  conn,  in  order  to  study  law ;  but  the 

of  his  fattier  putting  him  in  posse-si •  !'  „" 

estate,  be  Indulged  111  the  usual  career  of 
y  gentlemen,  until  (lie  aspect  of  die  times,  and 

lura.  wei-lit  of  In-  e ■M.'ii-  and  character, 

«l  greater  strictness  of  conduct,  without  liny 
lent  of  hi-  cheerfulness  »ii..]  allidality.  Ilewus 
■gennnri,  by  the  mother's  side.  In  Oliver  f'rom- 
He  entered  parliament  in  liHii;  nnd.ulihuiiidi 

toe   year-   a   murium  upj r  of  ilie  arbitrary 

■es  in  villi  roll  mil  -I  ate.  anil  one  of  I  hose  vvllo, 
I,  had  engaged  a  sbi|i  lo  cany  Itieni  to  New 
kI,  he  acted  no  very  distinguished  |iurt.  Hume 


sneers  at  the  Liolives  of  this  intended  emigration,  as 
merely  Puritanical  ;  tint.  On:  conduct  of  Hampden  in 
regard  Lo  the  demand  for  ship-money,  which  Imme- 
diately followed  the  prohibition  lo  deport  the  king- 
1 1  inn,  forms  a  conclusive  answer  to  this   insinuation. 


to  that,  illegal  impost  (to  use  the 
language  oflonl  Clarendon)  made  bin  the  argument 
of  all  tongues,  especially  as  it  win  after  the  dociidon 
of  llie  judges  in  favour  of  the  king's  right  to  levy 
ship-money,  tlmt  Hampden  refused  to  pay  it.  Being 
prosecuted  in  flie  court  of  exchequer,  he  himself, 
oided  by  counsel,  argued  the  case  against  the  crown 
lawyers  fur  twelve  days  before  tin  twelve  judges  ; 
ami,  although  it  was  decided  against  him  by  eiglit  of 
them  lo  four,  the  victory,  as  far  as  regarded  public 
opinion,  was  bis.  From  this  time,  ile  received  the 
title  of  the  patriot  Hampdi-n  ;  and  his  temper  and  bis 
modesty  on  this  great  occasion  acquired  him  as  much 
credit  as  his  courage  and  perseverance.  Henceforward 
he  look  n  prominent  pnrt  in  Ibe  great  contest  between 
the  crown  and  tlie  parliament,  and  was  one  of  tile 
five  members  whom  the  king  so  imprudently  at- 
tempted, in  person,  lo  stile  in  the  house  of  commons. 
When  the  appeal  wiu  made  to  the  sword.  Hampden 
acted  with  his  usual  deci-inn.  by  accepting  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  in  the  parliamentary  army,  under 
the  rarl  of  Essex.  Prince  Rupert  Imvitig  beaten  up 
the  quarters  of  Ibe  parliamentary  troojis,  near  Thome, 


enaueii,  received  n  wound  which  proved  fatal  six  days 
after  its  infliction,  mi  tlie  -•■Itli  June,  11143.  It  is  said 
that  tlie  king  testified  I  lis  respect  for  him  by  sending 
his  own  physician  to  attend  him.  His  death  was 
a  great  subject  of  rejoicing  to  the  royal  party,  and 
ofgrief  to  his  own.  That  the  joy  of  the  formerwas 
misplaced,  there  is  now  much  reason  to  believe,  as 
he  would  probably  have  proved  a  powerful  check 
upon  tlie  unprincipled  ambition  ol  la-  relative,  Oliver. 
Clarendon  sums  up  an  elaborate  character  of  this 
eminent  leader,  hy  declaring  thai ,  like  Catiline,  "  He 
had  ahead  to  contrive,  ii  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a 
band  to  execute,  any  mischief. ''  lint  bis  character 
and  conduct,  from  fn--i  hi  last,  evince  his  conscien- 
tiousness, and  he  has  taken  his  rank  by  acclamation 
on  the  one  side,  and  tacitly  on  the  odie.r,  high  in  the 
list  of  i-'imlish  |>nlriots. 

HAMI'UEN  SIDNEY  COLLEGE;  a  college  in 
Prince  Edward  comity,  Virginia,  eighty  miles  S.  W. 
of  Richmond,  ami  mitral  in  die  southern  section  of 
tlie  stale.     It  was  founded  in  1775.     The  corporation 

consists   of  tweuty-seve u,   most   of  whom   are 

graduates  from  oilier  colleges.  The  president  of  the 
college  is  tile  professor  of  mental  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
moral  philosophy,  and  natural  law.  There  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  one  of 
mathematics,  and  one  of  the  learned  languages.- — 
There  are  two  rullc^e  IjmMuig-.  which  are  very  com- 
modious. The  number  of  undergraduates  is  about 
one  hundred.  There  nrf  four  librunes  belonging  to 
Uie  institution  and  tin-  -indents,  corn  prising  more  than 
*i "M>  i  niumes.  '1  lie  college  year  lias  two  sessions. 
I .  ■  -  is  no  town  or  village  in  Ibe  vicinity  of  the 
mllrg-r.  The  t'niou  Theological  seminary,  a  Pres- 
b;..  nan  institution,  established  in  lh*.'4,  is  situated 
near  the  college,  and  contained,  in   IH:)0,  thirly-Bve 

HAMPSHIRE,  HANTS,  or  SOUTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE;  one  of  the  southern  comities  of  England, 
on  (he  English  channel,  im  aiding,  al-o,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and,  in  some  points  of  jurisdiction,  the  more 
distant  islands  of  .Woj  and  liuernsey.  This  coun- 
ty is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
fertile  in  the  kingdom^  and  it  has,  from  the  earliest 
i  i i in-  -ii|-j»iin  d  u  niaiieiuii-  population.     The  surface 
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It  pleasantly  diversified  with  gently-rising  hills  and 
fruitful  valleys,  adorned  with  numerous  seats  and  vil- 
luges,  interspersed  wiUi  extensive*  woodlotids.  About 
mie-half  of  the  surface  is  devoted  to  pasturage ; 
abuut  one-half  arable  ;  and  the  remainder  is  ocru- 
pied  witli  extensive  forests  and  tracts  of  open  heath. 
In  those  parts  which  bonier  on  Surrey,  the  land  is 
principally  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  hups,  the 
jduuiuiions  of  which  have  been  largely  extended  of 
late  years.  Wheat,  barley,  pens,  ohk  rye.  grass, 
anil  trefoil,  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 
Besides  the  products  already  noticed,  II ainpsh ire  is 
famous  for  its  wool,  bacon,  honey,  and  timber.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  New  Forest,  occupying  almost  the 
whole  of  its  south-west  angle,  thU  county  contains 
the  Forest  of  Here  towards  the  south-east,  and  the 
woods  or  forests  of  Alice,  Holt,  and  Woo  I  mar  ;  the 
former  extending  northward  from  the  Portsdown 
hills,  and  the  latter  Minuted  on  Uie  borders  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  This  county  is  watered  by  several 
rivers,  some  of  which  rising  in  the  north-east  soon 
leave  the  county  iu  their  course  to  wards  the  Thames; 
but  the  greater  cn»*s  it  from  north  to  south,  mid  full 
into  the  Knglish  Channel.  The  I'pper  Avon,  from 
Wiltshire,  flows  near  the  edge  of  the  New  Fore>t. 
and  passing  Fonliiig-hridge  and  Riugwood,  enters 
the  sea  at  Christ-church  Hay.  'Die  Test,  or  Tese, 
rises  in  the  north-western  j«rt  of  Hampshire,  and 
passing  Su»ckhriilge  nud  Roinsey,  fulls  into  South- 
ampton Hay.  The  Itchiu  has  its  source  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  uud  washing  the  city  of  Win- 
chester, empties  itself  into  the  bay  just  mentioned ; 
and  which  uUo  receives  another  small  river  below 
Tiuhfield.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Boldre-water,  the  Exe,  the  Anton,  and  the  1  Jumble. 
In  tracing  the  sea-coust  from  east  to  wot,  we  fiiitl 
several  important  bays  und  inlets,  the  first  of  which 
Includes  I'ortsea  Island,  on  which  is  the  town  of 
Portsmouth  ;  und  opposite  to  it,  on  the  mainland,  is 
Gosport,  situated  on  the  peninsula,  wlu'ch  terminates 
in  the  point  culled  Spitlieud.  Hence  commences 
that  arm  of  the  sea,  stretching  to  the  north-west, 
named  Trisantoii  liuy.  or  Southampton  Water,  na- 
vigable almost  to  its  head,  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden.  Further  westward  are  the  buys  of  Lyming- 
ton  and  ChrUtchurch.  The  principal  manufactures 
of  this  county  are  broad  cloth,  shalloon,  serge,  ker- 
seys, and  other  coar>e  woollens ;  malt,  large  quanti- 
ties of  which  are  made  at  Andover;  and  sea-salt. 
Erepnred  at  Lymiugtou.  Sea-fish  is  plentiful,  and 
ibsters  und  other  marine  Crustacea  are  Uikeu  off  the 
coasts  ;  and  the  rivers  produce  excel  lent  trout. 
The  only  city  of  the  county,  is  Winchester ;  the 
boroughs  are  Southampton.  Portsmouth,  Petcrsfield, 
Yarmouth,  NewjH>rt,  Newtown,  Slock  bridge,  An- 
dover, Whitchurch,  Lymineton.  and  Christchurch  ; 
and  Uie  market  towns,  Aires  ford,  Alton,  Basing- 
stoke, Brnding,  (.'owes,  Farehum,  Fording  bridge, 
Gosport,  Havant,  (Milium,  Riugwood,  Romscy, 
Hyde,  and  Bishop's  Waltham.  Population  in  1831, 
314.313. 

II AMPSHIRK,  Nbw,  See  Xew  Hampshire. 
IIAMPSTEAD  ;  a  populous  village  in  Middlesex, 
four  miles  N.  W.  of  Loudon.  It  is  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  high  hill,  from  which  there  is  one  of 
the  best  and  roost  charming  prospects  of  the  metro- 
polis and  the  udjn<-ent  counties.  According  to  tra- 
dition, this  was  formerly  a  hunting  seat  of  James  II. 
Population  of  Uie  |>urish.  8oN8.  This  place  is  much 
resorted  to  in  summer,  by  Uie  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don. 

HAMPTON,  a  village  of  Middlesex,  situated 
twelve  miles  S.  W.  of  London.  Population  of  parish 
in  1831 ,  31M2?  About  a  mile  from  the  village  is  Uie 
i\») a  1  palace  of  Hampton  Court.     It  was  erected  by 


rvrdiual  Wolsey,  who  li%ed  here 
The  palace  was  said  to  he  providrd  wita  3RO I 
for  visitors  of  rank.  Wol^ry  im^rnud  4  to  H« 
VII I.,  in  1526.  after  which  it  wat  mi 


by  the  Knglish  kuigs  and  uur#-m,  unul  imtrbf. 
palace  and  uppurtrnanri**  are  *rry  o|hk)«.  and 
descrilietl  ut  leiigUi  in  Uie  various  UumY*  of  V*m 
Much  of  the  celelirily  of  Hamptim  Court  stows*; 
Uie  gallery  of  paintings,  in  winch  the  aaosi 
toons  of  Raphael  are  preserved.  Tbry  u*  a 
by  wuy  of  excellence,  the  carfooms.  They  are  | 
of  a  series  of  designs  made  far  tapestry,  asd  ■ 
purchusnl  by  Charles  I.  They  are  deservedly  n 
oued  amonc  the  finest  of  Raphael's  works,  asd  c 
sequent iy  aiiioiig  the  Mini  works  of  aft, 
son  lias  given  an  accurate,  historical,  am 


description  of  Uiem  ;  and,  in  his  opounm,  they  i 
more  fitted  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  taw 
Raphael,  than  even  Uie  iofgir  of  Uie  V, 
tapestries  that  have  been  wrought  " 
shadows  of  Uie  originals,  yet  are 
great  veneration  at  Rome,  and  only 
days  of  Uie  year,  in  the  g»Uery  which 
Peter's  to  Uie  Vatican,  and  never  mil  10 
immense  crowd.  Towards  Uie  end  of  IB* 
Uie  French  government  exhibited  in  IB* 
Musee,  several  tapestries  worked  at 
were  said  to  liavc  been  executed  after 
Raphael.  The  cartoons  at  I  lamptoaCi 
severed  times  engraved,  first  by  Gi 
A  line's  reign,  next  by  Dorigny. 
several  interior  artists,  iikm.  {iobbst?  fast  U 
other  engravings.  They  have  anw  bnh  eafBt* 
lately,  of  a  small  site,  by  Flttlrr,  awl  «f  awrj  an 
size,  and  in  a  splendid  and  superior  anwawr.  i 
Holloway.  One  of  Uie  most  adnured  af  times 
loons  is  St  Paul  preaching  ax  Athens.  For  aw 
information  respecting  Uiem.  and  lb* 
pictures  at  Hampton  Court,  see  llathttV 
krietof  Art  i London,  \%tlS. 

IIANAPKR;  an  office  in  chancery. 
direction  of  a  master,  whose  deputy  and 
swer,  in  some  measure,  to  the  jtsraf  m 
Romans.      The  clerk  of  the 
fines  due  to  Uie  king  for  seals  of 
commissions,   and  writs.       He 
keeper  of  Uie  seal  daily,  in 
seabng,  and  takes  into  bis  custody  ail  i 
intents,  &c. 

I1ANAL  ,a  province  of  Ilesse-CasaH. a 
ternvia,  consumed,  from  1800  to  ISIS.  a-* 
grand  duchy  of  Frankfort.     It 
miles,  wiUi  88.100  iiu^biUntft, 
who  formed  a  religious  union  in  ISTlL 
is  Hanau,  ou  Uie  Kinsig ;  laL  50"  M*  N. 
01'  £.;  with   1479  houses  and  9700  a* 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  here 
between  the  Bavarian  general  H" 
on  the  retreat  from  Leipsic    1 
first,  decidedly  for  the  French  ;  1 
Uie  advantage,  because  they 
rassed  the  retreat  of  Nanus* 
have  reproached  general  Wrew 
He  was  lumself  severer*  wi 
not  advance  before  Nov       «  ..  .id 
not  have  gained  any  ^      t  i 
Uiat  the  French  lost  I5,0*~  ku-~  — 
10,000  prisoners,  in  the  o  u 

HANCOCK,  John,  an  *       •« 
the  war  of  imiepeiidence,  i       bu. 
Boston,  and  was  the  son  l.  mi 
clergymen,  but,  having  V      s. 

denied  for  his  libe        f  » 

chant  of  great  w«,        _ 
him  to  Harvard  ,i      ICM 
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.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  counting  house 
letiefactor,  and  not  long  afterwards  visited 
I,  where  lie  was  present  at  tilt  coronation  of 
III.,  as  little  prescient  as  the  monarch  him- 
ne  part  which  he  was  destined  to  act  in  reta- 
the  British  government.  On  the  sudden 
jf  his  uncle,  in  1T64,  he  succeeded  to  his 
rtune  and  extensive  business  ;  both  of  which 
ifetl  with  great  judgment  and  munificence. 
•mher  of  the  provincial  legislature,  he  ei- 
mself  with  zeal  and  resolution  against  the 
■vemor  and  the  British  [n  in  is  try,  and  became 
lions  to  them,  in  consequence,  that  in  the 
ation  issued  by  general  Gage,  after  the  bat- 
>xington,  and  a  few  day*  before  that  of  Bun- 
offering  pardon  to  the  rebels,  he  and  Samuel 
were  especially  excepted,  their  offences  being 
.  flagitious  a.  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
■ation  than  that  of  cumligti  punishment." 
rcumstance  nave  additional  celebrity  to 
ro  patriots,  between  whom,  however,  nit 
■ate  dimension  took  place,  which  produced 
jrary  schism  in  the  parly  they  headed,  and 
personal  estrangement  between  themselves. 
they  differed  so  widely  in  their  modes 
5  and  general  dispositions,  that  their  con- 
i  in  political  measures  may  be  considered 
the  strongest  proofs  of  their  patriotism , 
c  was  a  magnificent  liver,  lavishly  bountiful, 
mildly  hospitable;  Samuel  Adams  had  neither 
ds  nor  the  inclination  for  pursuing  a  similar 
He  was  studiously  simple  and  frugal,  and 
in  austere,  unbending  character.  Hancock 
sident  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massa- 
.  until  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the 
■  to  the  general  congress  at  Philadelphia,  in 
Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  chosen 
ed  Peyton  Randolph  as  president  of  that  us- 
and  was  the  first  to  affil  his  signature  to  the 
k»  of  independence.  He  continued  to  fill 
r  until  the  year  1779,  when  be  was  compell- 


n  despatching  it 
ji  the  characters 


ntleinan  of  the  old  school,  both  in  his  npprnr- 
i  milliners  ;  dressing  richly,  according  to  the 
of  the  day,  keeping  a  hiind-iome  equipage, 
ing  distinguished  for  politeness  and  nll'a- 
sueial  intercourse.  When  Washington  coti- 
le  legislature  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  pro 
f  bomliardiug  Boston.  Hancock  advised  its 
me  immediately,  if  it  would  benefit  the  cause, 
]  nearly  his  whole  property  consisted  in 
md  other  real  estate  in  that  town. 
D;  a  measure  of  four  inches,  orof  the  clench- 
In  painting  and  sculpture,  it  signifies  also 
i  of  the  artist      Hands  are  bonio  in  coats  of 


armour,  right  mid  left,  eipanded  or  open;  and  a 
bloody  hand  in  the  centre  of  an  escutcheon,  is  the 
badge  of  a  baronet  of  Otett  Brilain. 

H  ANDHKKADTII  ;  a  measure  of  three  inches. 

HANDCUFFS  ;  an  instrument  formed  of  two  cir- 
cular pieces  of  iron,  each  fixed  on  a  hinge  on  the  ends 
of  avrry  short  iron  bar,  which,  being  locked  over  thu 
wrists  of  a  malefactor,  ercvem-  In-  using  bis  liaiali. 

HANDEL,  properly  HAKNDKL,  Ueobok  Fhk- 
naaic.  This  celebrated  com  poser  was  a  native  of 
Halle,  in  the  duchy  <>f  Magdeburg,  in  Lower  Saxony, 
where  his  father  practiced  with  i;i  o-ideruble  reputa- 
tion as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  born  Feb. 
24,  16SJ.  His  falher.inleiiding  liitn  for  the  law, dis- 
couraged, as  ninth  lis  possible,  the  strung  jiassion 
which  he  evinced  early  in  life  for  the  science  of  music. 
But,  although  he  wns  for  bidden  the  use  of  musical 
instruments,  the  yoiuig  musician  contrived  to  hide  a 
smaUdavichord  in  a  garret,  where  he  amused  himself 
during  great  part  of  the  night  after  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily liad  retired,  and  made  such  progress  tluit, 
on  paying  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Suxc-Weissenfcls, 
where  bisj  brother  held  a  subordinate  situatiim  in  the 
household,  be  played  on  the  church  organ  with  such 
power  arid  effect,  that  the  duke,  who  accidentally 
witnessed  his  performance,  used  his  influence  suc- 
cessfully with  bis  father,  to  permit  him  to  follow  hU 
inclination.  He  was  accordingly  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Zncliau.  organist  of  the  cathedral,  ami  ul 
the  age  of  nine  was  so  far  advanced  in  the  practi- 
cal part  df  the  science,  as  to  be  able  to  officiate  oc- 
casionally as  deputy  (•>  his  intruder,  while  his  theo- 
retical  proficiency  enabled  him  to  compose  a  service, 
or  spiritual  cantata,  weekly,  for  nearly  llireo  years. 
On  tile  death  of  his  Sir  her  in  17CI3,  he  repaired  to 
Hamburg,  then  celebrated  for  (he  excellence  of  its 
musical  performances,  and  procured  an  engage- 
ment in  the  orchestra  at  the  opera  there.  At  Ulis 
period  of  bis  life,  he  commenced  an  acquaintance 
with  Malbeson  the  composer,  wliich,  though  unto- 
ward in  its  commencement,  ripened  into  a  strict 
friendship.     A  breach  of  eii<[iiHtc  during  the  perfor- 

i cc    nt'  the    latter's   ojHTii    of  I'leoptitrii.  on    the 

ttli  of  December,  170-1,  producer)  a  quarrel  between 
ihc  young  men.  which  ti'iuiiriale.i  in  a  duel.  Fortu- 
lutely.  Matbe-in's  sword  broke atrainst  one  of  Ilan- 

I'Uintion  took*  place,  i  in  the  ,'iOtiiol  the 'same  montli, 
Handel  brought  out  his  first  opera,  Almira,  which,  in 
the  February  following.  was  succeeded  by  his  Nero, 
Mntheson  performing  ihe  principal  character  in  each. 
Having  nt  length  saved  sjOO  ducats, — enough  to 
warrant  him  in  making;  a  journey  to  Italy, — he  pro- 
ceeded in  succession  to  Florence,  Venice,  Naples 
and  Home;  in  which  laiter  capital  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  t'orelli,  at  the  house  of  carduiul 
Utloboni.  On  bis  return  to  Germany,  in  1710,  lie 
entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards lo-or^e  1.  i,f  I  nidiuiil,  as  ch  a  pel -master  ;  but. 
h.i\  nij  r>  i  iiinl  |  n — ,ng  invitatiuns  from  several  of 
i  he  lintL-h  nob  iitj  to  visit  London,  he,  with  the  per- 
mission of  that  prince,  set  out  fur  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  1710.  1  he  flattering, 
reception,  which  he  met  willi  in  that  country,  induc- 
ed him  to  break  Ids  continental  engagement,  in  vio- 
lation of  a  positii  i:  piuuii.i-  v  hieh  he  had  given  to 
return  within  a  spe<  itied  time  -  and  be  was,  in  con- 
sequence, on  the  accession  of  bis  royal  patron  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  in  much  disgrace,  till  tie 
good  offices  of  baron  Kilmansegge  restored  him  to 
favour,  and  the  pension  of  i.'S-<»,  granted  him  S* 
queen  Anne,  was  doubled.  From  1715  to  171% 
Handel  resided  with  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and  then 
quitted  that  nobleman  for  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Cliandos,  who  entertained  him  as  tnaritro  iff  captlla  to 


short  illness,  on  the  13th  of  Uie  same  month. 

Handel's  habits  of  life  were  regular ;  aikl  although, 
in  his  contents  with  the  nobility,  he  lost  at  one  lime 
the  whole  of  his  savings,  amounting  t«>  £,  10,000,  yet 
he  afterwards  recovered  himself,  ui id  left  .£10,000  at 
his  decease.  Mis  appetites  were  course,  his  person 
lart^e  and  ungainly,  his  manners  rou^h,  and  his  tem- 
per even  violent ;  but  his  heart  was  humane,  and  his 
disposition  lilieral.  Wis  early  and  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  his  profession  prevented  him  from  acquiring 
much  literary  information,  but  he  spoke  several  mo- 
dern languages.  His  musical  powers  can  liardly  1m* 
estimated  too  highly.  In  Urines*  and  strength  of 
style,  and  in  the  combination  of  vigour,  spirit,  and 
invention  in  his  instrumental  compositions,  he  was 
never  Mii-pas^d.  1  lis  choruses  have  a  grandeur  and 
sublimity  which  lmve  never  been  equalled.  A  very 
honourable  national  tribute  of  applause  was  given  to 
Handel  in  1785,  by  a  musical  commemoration  at 
Westminster  abbey,  in  which  pieces  selected  exclu- 
sively from  his  works  were  performed  by  a  band  of 
500  instruments,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  princiial  nobility  and  gentry  of  tlie  three 


At  Uie  age  of  twenty-two.  U, 
at  the  request  of  Hasdrubal.    Tfc 
in  him  the  spirit  of  Hamikar,  < 
highly  esteemed ;  and,  in  three ca 
and  his  courage  were  so  conaukii 
on  the  murder  of  Hasdrubal,  is 
him  the  chief  command  by  accL 
his  early  row,  the  young  gene*-. 
soon  manifested  his  one 
treaties  with  Rome,  when**--, 
offer.    This  object  was  •       w- 
Saguntum,  which  he  took,  i 
Cartliaginian  senate,  after  a  .. 
The  llomans,  alarmed  by  Ihe 
ambassadors  to  Carthage  to 
should  be  delivered  up.     Th- 
in ey  declared  war.     Hi 
force,  and  conceived  the  L. 
Koinans  in  Italy.    Af 
of  Africa,  ami  having  au,       h.m 
an  army  in  Spain,  be  befc—  his 
foot-soldiers,  forty  elepb       .  mm 
traversed  Gaul  in  the  bV^.       si 


HANNIBAL. 


i  join  him.    These  auxiliaries  w»ul,l 

by  fcrced  Eiiu-ches,  Bt  the  head  of 
rbich  bad  bunted  at  Pisa.  On  the 
kiam  the  armies  engaged,  am]  n 
lmidktn  bone  hit  1 1  mini  In  I  master 
cipio  avoided  n  second  buttle,  and 

toe  Trebis,  leaving  the  strong  town 

be  fSSBmy'a  bands       Mc.ilL  while  N-ill- 

rith  ■  second  army,  which  held  tin- 
der  in  check  for  a  while  ;  but  Han- 
>ked  hii  impetuous  adversary  to  an 
■nedanamhiimiili-iieiir  UieTrebia, 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  forces. 
;  their  camp  and  26,000  men.  Han- 
I  to  (rioter  quarters  among  his  allies, 
il ;  and,  at  tlie  opening  of  the  neit 
mid  two  new  armies  an-iiJliii«  hi-  np- 
■mni  of  toe  Apennines.  He  deter- 
B  tbem  separately,  and  Jt-itru)  II,, 
e  arrival  of  his  colleague.  He  de- 
■efbTe,  by  feigned  marches,  crossed 
ind  traversed  tin:  Clusian  marsh.  Kni- 
ghts the  Carthaginians  were  march- 
X.  Even  Hannibal,  who  hail  numim-d 
ag  elephant,  saved  himself  with  dirti- 
a  eye  hi  consequence  of  an  influm- 
td  scarcely  regained  firm  fmiiiii!;. 
ed  every  meens  to  compel  Flaminius 
i  wasted  the  whole  country  with  fire 
feigned  B  ranrch  to  Home  ;  but  sud- 
ambush  ill  a  narrow  pass,  snrround- 
ncceasible  rucks.  Flaminius.  who 
followed  him,  was  iin mediately 
ly  engagement  took  place  near 
us.  In  which  Roman  valour  was  ov 

0  and  superior  skill.     Assailed 
Roman  legions  were  cut  in  pieces 
ible  to  display  their  columns.     En- 

poil"  of  the  Conquered.  Il.:lll:ill,d  How 

■s  in  the  Roman  manner,  and  marched 
radius;  terror  wherever  he  apptoi 
roosti-midii-ii,   intrusted   lift   s-utcly 
mi-,  tin-  iliclulor.  win i  di-ti.Tiniiii'd  In 
;■  the  strength  i>l'  Ihc  '  an  I  in;;  In  inn-.. 

nuiilul  willi   his  own  wea] s.  and 

every  where  without  tilieinpfiiir;  In 
convinced  Unit  tin-  <  nrlh.ieiiiiau- 
hold  a  ih'snl,;led  territory.    "Thest 

r  general  i the  plains  of  Capua. 

of  x.-jiiii-iitiiii  l  hi:  ten  died  cities  li-nni 
iih  the  Hum. in-,  ainl  drawing  down 

mountains.       Ilill   he   suddenly  I I 

Kline  toil-*  in  which  I'laniiiiiu-  had 
Up  lietwecu  ili»'  ri-cks  id"  form  i.e.  llie 
mini,  and  in       ■  i..         -  -.  I 

safely  to  a  s-raiajjent.      I  lav  ui„  eoi 

d  men,  and  fi-li-ned  bur g  ton  In-. 

e  drove  the  furious  nnini.il-  ul  ti  d 
lefiles  which  were  guarded  by  Hie 
c-struck  at  ihe  terrible  ughl,  they 
(■^lits,  and  I  iaunikil  forced  Ins  miy 
nks.  The  liimian-.  d.-ai.isficd  with 
ins,  now  made  Mini  it  ins  IVIn,  master 
i-ulleairiie  ii.  i."-  dn-l.Lliiri.lii]!.  1-jim-r 
til  into  an  aiidiii-li  .-if  (iiTiiniiiiii,  and 
shed,  hut  fur  the  aid  of  Fabiua.   After 

1  if  oilier  K011...11  [rein-nil-  seciiuil  1111- 
my  thing  to  etianre,  mid  imitated  Ihe 

1 1  mini  1  nil  ■■■w-  with  sti-iel  he,  ai-jnv 
away,  when  the  new  consul,  Tercn- 
:ie\j:i  riein-ei!  .md  pre-um|ilunii-  man. 
nd  of  the  legions.  I  Imiallial  had  o,. 
ami  reduced  the  Unmans  to  the 
.ing  mi  fiitra.-.i  uieiit.    Ihe  two  armies 


were  drawn  up  in  presence.  Pnulus  .Emilius,  tlu> 
colleague  of  Varro,  wished  to  put  off  lite  bottle,  on 
account  of  the  disuLl*nntJis;coii-  position  of  the  Ro- 
il ;  but  Varro  chose  the  day  of  his  command, 
1  the  signal  for  the  attack,  and  Ihe  Roman  army 
destroyed.  linnnihaJ  now  marched  to  Capua, 
which  immediately  opened  its  gales.  Although 
the  soldiers  were  enervated  liy  :<  residence  in  ifirs 
luxurious  city,  no  Human  general,  after  the  battle 
of  Canine,  ventured  to  show  himself  in  the  plain. 
Hannibal,  however,  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
prosecute  his  successes.  His  army  was  enfeebled  ; 
and,  notwithstandm:;  his  -]ileiidid  success  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  party  in  Cartilage,  his  enemies  had 
Cued  such  an  ascendem-v.  that  his  brother  Hasdru- 
wilh  difficulty  procured  him  n  small  reinforce- 
ment of  12,000  fool  and  2500  horse,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  conduct  by  the  way  of  Spain.  Hannibal 
was  therefore  compelled  to  assume  the  defensive. 
Capua  was  invested  by  two  consular  armies,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  surrendering.  Hannibal  hoped  to 
save  it  by  a  bold  diversion.  He  marched  to  Rome, 
and  encamped  in  siLflil  ol'lhe ':i|<iiol.  IS.  C.  211 ;  but 
the  Romans  were  not  thus  to  lie  discouraged  ;  Capua 
fell.  This  success  gave  the  Romans  a  decided  superi- 
ority, and  nearly  all  the  people  of  Italy  declared  in 
their  favour.    Held  in  check  by  the  consul,  Claudius 

Nero.  1 1 1,;d  could  not  effect  a  union  with  his 

brother,  who.  after  tiavini;  enssedthe  Apennines,  was 
attocked  and  defeated  by  Nero,  in  -'07.      Hasdrubol 

himself  fell,  and  his  hi I;  head  was  thrown  into  the 

camp  of  Hannibal.  The  latter  then  retired  to  Brut- 
liuin,  where,  surrounded  with  difficulties,  he  yet 
maintained  the  contest  with  inleiiur  forces  against 
victorious  armies.  But  Scipio  now  Carried  the  war 
into  Africa,  am!  made  <  -u  ili;n-  it,  mhle  ;  and  Hanni- 
bal was  recalled  to  defend  his  country.  "  Not  Rome, 
but  the  Si-imte  of  I  'arthage  ha-  conquered  Hannibal," 
he  exclaimed  in  the  deepest  anguish,  when  he  read 
the  orders  reculliiur  him  from  Italy.  He  embarked 
his  troops,  put  to  death  lie  Italian  allies  who  refused 
to  accompany  him,  aud,  in  SOft,  left  the  country 
which,  for  sixteen  years,  lie  bad  held  in  spite  of  all 
the  eifbrta  of  Rome.  He  landed  at  Leptis,  gained 
over  a  part  of  the  Nuiuidiaiis.  and  encamped  at 
A  d  ruin  ei  ti  in.  Scipin  took  several  cities,  and  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  i'rcsseii  by  his  country- 
men to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement,  Hannibal  ad- 
\ billed  to  meet  him,  and  encamped  at  ZauiB,  live 
days' journey  from  I.-arthage.  The  two  generals  had 
an  interview,  ami  llnuaihul  t-roposcil  terms  of  peace; 
but  in  vain,  llannil.al  was  defeated  :  "0,000  Cartha- 
ginians were  left  upon  tin-  field,  and  as  many  more 
taken  prisoners.  Huninbal  lied  Id  Adrumetuin,  rallied 
the  fugitives,  and,  in  a  few  days,  collected  n  new 
army  capable  of  cheeking  llie  euiiunerur's  progress, 
lie  tlien  hastened  to  Cariliage,  mid  declared  to  the 
UMtt  that  there  was  no  svifely  but  in  peace  ;  and 
; .  -  1  ..ili-d  1 1  nit  body  In  a. -cede  to  the  terms  ollered. 

1  has  ended  the  bloody  emit  est  of  ei^liteen  year;  ; 
doubly  fatal  to  Cartilage,  which  was  at  once  stripped 
ufber  former  coiiipif-sts.iiiiil  nfnll  hope  of  new  ones, 
by  the  loss  of  her  lleet.  Hannibal,  nevertheless,  still 
retained  bis  credit,  and  was  made  euniimnider-in-cliief 
of  an  army  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  But  the  parti- 
sans of  Hannojiis  bitterest  enemy,  continued  to  per- 
secute him,  and  accused  bun  to  the  Romans  of  main- 
taining a  secret,  i-orrcspoiidenci!  with  Autiochus, 
kini  of  Syria,  Willi  llie  design  of  ligbline  anew  the 
(lames  of  war.  Anibii-sadoii  iverc  juinrdiiuily  sent 
to  Cartilage,  to  ilein.-md  that  he  should  be  delivered 
up.  ile  saved  himself,  however,  by  fleeing  to  Cer- 
cinn,  and  thence  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  received 
Willi  llie  greatest  honours.  He  oflerwards  went  to 
Kphesus,  to  the  court  of  Autiochus,  engaged  him  to 
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declare  war  against  Uie  Romans,  and  persuaded  him 
liu&t  Italy  must  lie  made  the  theatre  of  action.  An- 
tiochus  approved  his  plans  ;  bill  when  Hannibal  pro- 
posal mi  alliance  with  lliat  prince  to  I  lis  own  country, 
his  enemies  prevailed  in  the  senate,  and  the  whole 
design  was  frustrated.  lie  was  indeed  appointed  to 
the  command  of  llie  Syrian  fleet ,  and  attacked  the 
Khodians,  who  were,  allies  of  Koine  ;  hut,  uwiii£  to 
the  treachery  of  one  of  his  officer*,  he  was  forced  to 
retreat.  Anliochus  himself  was  led  hy  a  series  of 
misfortunes  mid  errors  to  conclude,  a  disgraceful 
I>cnce.  Hannibal  was  attain  obliged  to  flee,  to  escape 
being  delivered  up  to  the  Unmans,  and  went  to  the 
court  of  I'rusias,  king  of  liithynin,  who  was  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  ujnmi-t  Uie  Ilomaus. 
lie  was  the  soul  of  a  iMiwcrful  league  formed  between 
I'rusias,  and  several  neighbouring  princes,  against  j 
Kimienes.  king  of  lVr^unus,  an  ally  of  Home,  took  ; 
the  command  of  the  military  force,  and  gained  several 
victories  by  laud  nud  *»en.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  Asia  trembled  at  the  name  of  Koine ; 
and  l'ru.-»ius.  to  whom  the  senate  had  sent  aiubussa- 
dors  to  demand  the  person  of  Hannibal,  was  on  the 
point  of  complying  with  the  requisition.  Hut  the 
iiero  prevented  the  disgrace  by  swallowing  |»oison. 
which  he  always  carried  uUiut  ill  his  hug.  lie  died 
H.  C.  IS.'J.  ugeil  >i\iy  four  years.  In  the  work  liau- 
mlnil'*  IhtrLfti:  uhrr  tlie  .///*■/*  (Hunnil)ui\  Man'h 
over  the  Alps),  by  C.  L.  K.  Zander  (Ilaiub.  is'^i, 
4 to),  all  Uie  previous  investigations  cuncrnmu 
Hannibal's  route  are  collected;  Uie  author  follow* 
Deluc.  { 

II ANNO;  a  ('nrtliaginiaii  general,  who  made  a 
voyage  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  he 
has  left  Uie  description.     The  puqiu«e  of  this  voyage 
was  to  make  discoveries  for  the  lieiieiitof  commerce,  j 
and  to  settle  colonies,  of  which  he  established  six  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  whence  he  continued  his  voy- 1 
ages  of  discovery.  From  his  description,  he  prutaibly  j 
prtK'eeded  as  far  as  the  coast  of  (iuuiea  ;  for  his  ac-  ; 
couuts  <if  the  |>eoplt>  he  describes,  hit  applicable  to  , 
the   Negroes  of  iliat  country,  and    the  two  large 
streams  containing  rrocodile>  and  hippopotamuses 
corre>iK»iid  to  the  rivers  Senegal  and  (iumbia.  Ilaiiuo  j 
lived,  probably,  da'i  II.  <\,ainl  deserve*  a  distinguish- . 
ed  place  amongst  the  ancient  navigators.    The  Peri- ! 
pin*  of  1  Iuiiiii*  is  the  (irtriun  translation  of  the  rela- 1 
lion  of  his  lovum*.      An   l!iii:lish  translation  of  it 

■ 

by  Falconer  appeared  in  17D7  v*vo).  j 

Two  CarthaL'iuiiin  geurr.iN.  uf  the  name  of  I  [anno, ; 
fijiumaiidcd  in  >iciiy,  succes>i\ely,  during  the  tir>i 
runic  war. 

Another  Ilauuo  wa<  one  of  the  commanders  under 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  was  distinguished  by  several , 
fortunate  enterprise. 

IIANOVKK;  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
united  to  the  crown  of  (in -at  llrilniii,  consisting  off 
i  he  duchy  of  Bremen,  the  principality  of  I.unehurg. 
and  of  several  other  countries.  It  does  not  form  a 
consolidated  whole,  several  {tortious  of  it  being  de-  ; 
taehed  from  the  main  body.  Area,  14. MX)  square 
miles.  The  inhabitants,  in  1S£D,  amouuied  to 
I.5*tf.fi74,  of  whom  I.V5:i.r>74  are  Lutherans,  ^(M),000 
Catholics,  ami  the  rest  Culviuists,  Jews,  and  Men- 
unites.  Its  figure  somewhat  resembles  an  oblong] 
square,  liu\  ini^  i he  Kibe  along  its  north-east  side,  the 
Herman  ocean  on  the  north-west.  Hutch  Friesland, 
with  Prussian  Westphalia,  on  the  south-west,  and 
Saxony  on  the  south-east.  It  liis  U'twecii  6°  51' 
and  livfjl'of  i:.  Ion.,  and  51*  IS'  ami  o.i*  51' of 
\  Int.  In  1  MO,  it  was  ihvided  into  the  eleven  fol- 
lowing provinces;  (aleiibirg.  CoitiiiKcn,  Luuehurg, 
lioya  aihl  Hiepholu.  Hildcsheim.  <  Kuabruck,  Ver- 
•  Irii.  ihf  duchy  of  Bremen  vwhich  is  distinct  from  the 
I  wii'.  lh  ntli'idi.  Fa  t   I'ln^Lnnl  and  I -in:  en   (wiihj 


{art  uf  the  lonislui*.  of  Rheina  uud  M*>pm  )  1) 
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provinces  are  subdivided  iato  107 

the  exception  of  the  I  lam.  and  other  eleiaUd  In 

in  Uie  souUi,  tlie  territory  of  Hanover  ruaaau  af 

immense  plain,  with  gentle  u»du<Atujn«.  bat  km 

any  tiling  Uiat  can  be  called  a  mumnaia      la 

south,  the  valleys  are  fertile.     In  the  i**th  areai 

Ixirren  heaUis  and  moors.     The    mutt   pruantl 

tracts  are  tlio*c  along  the  banks  of  the  mm,  vt 

liave.  lieen  reclaimed  from  a  manhy  Male.     1 

mountain  tract  of  die  Ham  u  covered  wuh  «a*j 

ests,  which  are  particularly  valoaUie  ia  taa 

as  they  ullbrd  fuel  for  the  supply  at  the 

which  Uie  country  abounds,  and  which  arc  «4I 

v  aluable  tlum  its  furest*.    Tho«e  of  alvcr  warn  i 

covered  as  early  as  Uie  year  U68.  ami 

to  liavc  been  Uie  first  opened  in  Luropc 

per,  and  lead  are  wrought  here  to  a 

also  nine  and  sulphur,  with  areei 

vitriol.     The  iron  mines  are  the 

and  their  aunivd  tenth  yield*  a  revi 

.t*I  15,(MH)  sterling.    1  he  riven  of  Hi 

Kibe  (joined  by  the  Jeetie  ,  the  II 

the  XS  eser  (which  receive*  the  Leiae).  the  Q&t 

the  I mier» te,  Uie  Kulune,  and  the 

the  Siuiite  and  1  laie  .     The  chief  lair*  are 

Sleinhude  and  Hummer.     The  Harts, 

tain  tract,  is,  like  oUier   mining 

in  com.     The  duchy  of  Lunrburg 

Ilea  1 1  is,  railed,  on  account  uf  their 

.Intbui  it/  firrmiiny.     The***  are 

s hfe jk walks,  and,  in  Mime  degree, 

ishuieiit  to  bees.     The  corn  cuiu 

wheat,  barley,  ami  oats,  but  with  a 

portion  uf  rye  and  buck-wheat ; 

*  ery  generally  raised  ;  but  u 

I  gins  of  Uie  kingdom,  in  a  very 
Thread  and  lineu  manufacture*  are 
ous  parts.     The  other  «*«■■■*»«• 
are  coarse  woollens,  paper,  lei 
on  iu  a  number  of  places,  but  «~- 
The  only  town  which  has  a  m 
quence  is  LuiUlen.     Four  tair>        .f. 
Hanover,  and  two ut  <  Kuabruck.     Inei 
ed  from  ubruul  are  Hritish  manumc 
pro* I uce  ;  linen  from  Fnesland 
cloth,  silk,  and  jewelry  frouj  F 
|H)rts  ore  coarse  linen,  inm,  and 

I I  art z,  timber  cut  into  planks,  with  — 
cattle  from  turioiif  part*  of  the  < 
has  one  university,  Uiirty-sereii  §r 
school.--,  '.iCAii  common  school*  in  U-. 
tour  semia'iries  fur  Uie  educatiua  tw 
six  schools  tor  mid  wives,  &c.  FuMic  t 
guilders;  n-veiuie  of  ISnO.  3,3 
pnidiluie,  :J,li7.oJ^  ;    standing  «-•-*, 
t  indent  to  the  army  uf  the  G 
i:i,o;>4. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  Lonebt 
the  electoral  dignity  in  Hanover  ii 
the  reiipiin^r  elector  succeeded  to 
Britain,  as  tin  next  proteatant 
Stuart.     Between  1S01  and  1813,  Hi 
jM-aledly  overrun  by  the  French, 
<*essively.  to  l'mssia,  U'estphalia.  anJ       ■— 
the  expulsion  uf  tlie  French  in  ISIS,        mi 
torate  wus  re-4-stablished  lunlrr  the  m»*  oi  - 
dmu.     In  the  diet,  Uie  king  of  II 
nr'Ui  rank,  ami  has  four  rote* at  the 
The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  law  a 
the  7th  Pet-ember  18l«J,the  pnnce  repeat  t 
Ccorge  IV.)  pave  Hanover  a  oonnutflUaa, - 
designate  by  this  name  the  charter,  wmch 
says,  that  no  untneil  |«inriple»  shall  be  al- 
ba: that,  in  the  main,  the  chambrn  thaU  el 
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■  M  the  former  provincial  deputies. 
estates  were  not  abolislit-al,  and  the 
A  to  himietf  the  right  to  clause  nod 
rter,  which  is  founded  on  olti  .iristo- 
w.  The  Hanoverian  aobiiitj  is  noted 
TOgant  in  Germany,  and  Hip  least  ad- 
rjera  liberal  ideas,  There  are  two 
ber  of  which  is  founded  on  the  j  i  in 
il  representation.  Their  first  session 
December  88,  1819,  and  the  duke  of 
other  to  the  regent,  in  lib  speech,  re- 
0  chambers  that  they  were  div  ided  only 
the  affiiiri  of  the  counts?  more 
d  not  to  have  different  principles  of 
Publicity  of  debate,  of  course,  was  not 
rbe  privileges  of  tbese  chambers 
e  more  than  the  liberty  of  discussing 
government  lap  before  lliem.  By 
ctober  18,  IBS)!,  the  government  re- 
organisation, and  the  kingdom  was 
ven  districts.  At  the  head  is  a  iniuis- 
:,  which  makes  reports  to  the  king  in 
receives  orders  in  regunl  to  affairs  of 
la  many  parts  of  toe  country,  the 
lions  still  exist,  and,  milium  ui-(;iiici-s. 
d  executive  authority  an'  'till  united,  m 
he  case  almost  every  wl  At  Zell. 

pretne  court  of  appeal.  The  duke  of 
■other  to  William  the  IV.,  is  govemor- 

.  ;  a  dty  of  Germany,  the  capital  of 
f  that  name,  on  the  Leine.  which  here 
able.  It  is  in  the  form  of  h  half  moon, 
■d,  by  the  river,  into  fro  parts,  tailed 
lew  Town.  These  were  formerly  sur- 
walls  and  ditches ;  but,  in  1780,  port 
Is  were  levelled,  and  laid  out  into 
;  rest  formed  into  an  esplanade,  where 
is  been  erected  to  Leibnitz.  Hanover 
ie  Hanseatic  league,  in  the  middle 
wn  has  an  antiquated  aspect.  This  is 
,,  c^ciii  "'hut  is  culled  the  <  lid  Town. 
,'ii,  which  stands  on  tlir  right  siiie  nf 
[ill  in  niiich  better  style  tluut  the  did. 
.hidings  ore  the  elector'-  palace,  and 
jry,  founded  liy  Leibnitz.  The  i  luirl- 
n-  lire  an  orjdiiiii- house,  nvn  ho-pimls, 
louses,  Fur  the  purpose  of  ei lurid  ion. 
na-ium,  a  female  schoul  of  industry, 
ementary  schools.  The  (ieiirifiuiiinu 
■eled  in  lTyC,for  the  ediictiiiun  ,,f  lorly 
ei'i:in  unities.  Herriihiii  isi-n  and  Morit- 
mtitry  nmnsiiins  of  the  riou  l.niiily, 
ee  iVinu  the  town.     The  ir!       '  i.   •  ••: 


gold  and  silver  bee,  the  ( 
■[1.  tlic  ]iri'pnr;ilii>ii  i>f  i-i.-im- ; 
us.'  «'f  vinegar,  &e.  I'up-.il;,1 
Berlin;  9"  42' 51*  K.  ;   lid 

r  HANSEATIC  LEAGlT! 
thirteentli  century,  the  -•■■' 


the  navigatjon  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  becoming  c» 
staidly  more  infested  with  pirates,  and  the  increasing 
dangers  of  the  roads,  gave  rise  to  a  convention,  iu 
1239, between  Hamburg,  the  free  city  of  DiUnsrsb, 
and  Hsdeln,  and  in  liMl.tn  a  confederacy  between 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  in  which  tliey  mutually 
engaged  to  defend  eiii'l.  other  n ttaitist  nil  v iolence,  and 
[larticultirly  tniainst  the  attacks  of  the  nobles.  The 
coufedemcy  was  joined,  ill  IS47,  by  Brunswick,  which 
served  as  a  dejiot  tu  the  two  first  named  towns  ;  for 
while  Italy  was  iu  possession  of  the  trade  to  the 
Levant  and  India,  u  commercial  ruute  had  been 
formed  through  Germany,  by  tlie  way  of  the  L'pper 
I'uliitiiiate  and  Franconia,  to  the  Fust  uf  tile  Hurts, 
and  through  Brunswick  to  Hamburg,  although,  at 
the  same  time,  some  goods  were  carried  down  the 
iiliine.  Thus  Brunswick  was  especially  Interested 
in  the  allied  towns,  which  were  soon  joined  by 
numerous  others.  This  union  was  culled,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  llama,  which  in  tlie  old  Teutonic 
dialect,  signifies  u  league  for  mutual  defence.  In  a 
short  time,  the  members  became  so  numerous  thai, 
in  I960,  d  diet  wits  held  at  Lubeck,  the  chief  city  of 
the  league.  Itrgulur  meetings  of  the  confederacy 
now  took  place  there  every  three  years,  about  Whit- 
suntide, and  tlie  general  urchi.  es  uf  tlie  league  were 
kept  there. 

The  number  of  the  Hanse  towns  varied.  The 
largest  number  was  eijjily-lii  e.  a-  follows  :  Anclarn, 
Ainlemacli.  Asclier-lelnm.  Herlin,  Bergen  hi  Nor- 
way, Bielefeld,  Bulswtert  in  Fricsland.  Brandenburg, 
Braunsberg,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  BuMehnde  in 
the  duchy  of  Bremen,  Camp™  in  (Iveryssrf,  Danttk, 
Demmin  in  romerania,  l>i  venter,  Dorpat,  Dort- 
mund. I'luislinru.  hinheek  in  the  Marti,  Gibing, 
lilburg  In  Guelderlnml,  t-:ininericli  in  L'leves,  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  Golnow   In  Poroernnia,  Goslar, 


pha.ua,  Hanover,  ilarde™  y.  k  in  tiuclileruind,  Helm- 
stadt,  Her.ordcn  in  We.-tphalin.  Ilildeshclni,  Kiel. 
CocsleM  in  Minister.  Colherg,  Cologne  on  the 
Rhine,  Ivonigsbcrg  in  I'm— iu,  Cracow  in  Poland, 
Culm  in  Prussia,  l-eiugn  in  Westphalia,  Liiheira  in 
Lorraine,  on  the  borders  of  Alsace,  Lubeck,  Lune- 
lairg,  Magdeburg,  Mindeii  iu  Hanover,  M mister, 
Niuiegueii  in  Gueiilerkind,  Niirdhcim,  Osnabruc.k, 
OslerbnrS  iu  the  Allmark,  Pniierbom,  Quedlinburg, 
Revel,  Riga,  Rostock.  Ittigenwalde,  Riircniond  in 
Giiehlerlnuti,  Saliwcdel,  Seelnioseii  in  the  mark  of 
I  In,  ii ,  hnl.  1 1  m,  >i»  -t  in  U',  -,[],  I  ml  in.  Si;ide  in  Hit  mi  n, 
StargBrd,  Stmeren  in  Frit-sland.  Sttndal,  StettJn, 
■-.i,lpe,  Mral-iiinl,  Thorn,  Veiiloo  in  (luelderlund, 
Veliseu  in  Luneliurg,  ('mm  in  V  est nh alia,  Warberg 
m  -rt.-lm,  Ueilf  ti  in  tile  Allmark,  Wessel.  Wi.by 
m  l.otiiLnd.  Uistitar,   Kutpheu,  ZlMul  in  Guelder- 

I !  ■  -r  ;.,  ,  .  ii-ri-e  divide,)  into  four  convinces,  each 
_i  AM  town.  To  the  first  In-longed  tlie 
\\  end>h  or  \  aiid.ilic  loivns  ;  chief  city,  Lubeck  :  to 
ihe  -e.ocd,  tl.e  tuwns  of  Cleves,  tile  Mark,  and 
U  estphalia,  and  the  four  towns  in  Guelderlnud, 
which  were  nnt  subject  to  the  government  of  Bur. 
trim  ly  ;  chief  city,  I  ologne  ■  tu  die  I  bird  belonged  the 
Sasou  anil  Hrandi'tiliiiiH  towns;  chief  city,  Bruns- 
wick :  and  to  tlie  tooiili.  the  Prussian  and  Livonian 
Boots;  chief  city.  Lttmtiic.  At  anotlier  period,  the 
whole  was  dnidul  inlu  three  provinces.  At  the 
tw  time,  four  great  factories  or  depots  were 
e-taltli-lied  in  foreign  coinuries  :  iit  London,  in  1K50; 


gave  firmuess  to  the  wtinle  ;  und,  in  1364,  an  act  of 
confederacy  was  drawn  up  at  Culugne, 

Ih  tlie  fuurtiemti  cinlurj,  tlie  league  every  where 
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attained  a  high  political  importance,  ami  gave  rise  to  ; 
Lite  development  of  thai  couiiucrcial  policy  which  I 
has  since  liecume  intimately  connected  with  all 
political  relations  but  of  which  the  sovereigns  of 
tliat  lime  hud  little  idea.  The  object  of  the  league 
war*  now  more  fully  declared  ;  to  protect  themselves 
mid  their  commerce-  from  pillage  ;  to  guard  and 
extend  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  allied  cities,  and. 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  monopolize  it ;  to  manage  the. 
admit  nitration  of  justice  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  to  prevent  injustice  by  public  assemblies, 
diets,  and  courts  of  arbitration  ;  and  to  maintain  the 
rights  mid  immunities  received  from  princes,  and,  if 
jMiasible,  to  increase  ami  extend  them.  Among  the 
internal  regulations  were,  the  obligations  incurred,  on 
being  received  into  the  tvnfedcrucy,  to  furnish  soldiers 
and  vessels,  or,  in  certain  cases,  money  as  a  substi- 
tute, ami  to  pay  the  duties  and  amercements.  The 
league  exercised  a  judicial  power,  and  iuilicted  the 
greater  and  lesser  Ixm.  Any  place  which  incurred 
these  punishments  was  said  to  be  verhtiHst'd.  Foreign 
factories  were  subject  to  an  almost  monastic  disci- 
pline, which  even  required  the  celilwcy  of  factors, 
mastery  and  mcml>fR»  of  the  guilds.  'I  lie  laws  pre- 
scribed to  the  agents  of  our  own  fur  compiiies, 
in  North  America',  and  the  North-west, ami  Hudson's 
hay  com |  xiuies,  resemble  in  many  particulars,  those 
of  the  lluiiseatic  factories.  Hy  a  uniform  adherence 
to  their  great  object,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  good 
order,  the  llaibcalic  cities  obtained  a  great  iiii|Mirt- 
ance,  although  the  confederacy  was  never  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  empire  ;  and  kings  ami  princes 
were,  in  reality,  more  dependent  on  the  league  tliau 
it  was  on  them.  The  Haiise  towns  in  Kngland  were 
exempted  from  duties  on  exports,  and  in  Denmark. 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  from  those  on  imports— privileges 
which  were  enjoyed  by  no  subjects  oi  those  countries. 

The  extensive  carrying  trade  of  the  H  unseat  ic 
confederacy  was  a  great  source  of  wealth ;  and,  at 
length,  there  was  no  mart  in  Kurope  which  was  not 
gradually  drawn  within  the  circle  of  its  influence  ; 
and,  by  the  greatness  of  its  wealth  and  the  might  of 
its  anus,  it  became  the  mistress  of  crowns,  and  lands, 
and  seas.  It  conquered  Kric  and  Ilakoii,  kings  of 
Norway,  and  Waldemar  III.  of  Denmark.  It  de- 
posed a  king  of  Sweden,  and  gave  his  crown  to 
Albert,  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  In  1 42tt,  it  equipped 
a  fleet  of  218  ships,  with  l*i,(KX)  soldiers,  against 
ro]»enhngeii.  Niederhotl",  a  burgomaster  of  DauUic, 
ventured  to  declare  war  against  Christian,  king  of 
Denmark.  Kngland,  Denmark,  and  Flanders  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  league,  for  the  extension  of 
their  commerce.  It  undertook  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  commerce  on  the  lialtic  and  North  was. 
In  the  country  under  its  immediate  influence,  it  con- 
structed canals,  ami  introduced  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  ;»iul  measures. 

lint  the  prosperity  of  the  Manse  towns  was  natu- 
rally dependent  on  the  continuance  of  the  circiun- 
sitaiiccs  which  gave  rise  to  it;  and  when  those 
circumstances  cliaiiL'ed,  the  league  was  destined  to 
fall.  When,  then  fore,  the  routes  by  land  and  sea 
wen*  no  longer  insecure  ;  when  princes  learned  the 
;ui vantages  of  trade  to  their  own  states,  and  turned 
their  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  naval  force  of 
their  own,  and  the  encouragement  of  navigation ; 
when  the  inland  members  of  the  confederation  per- 
iei\eil  that  the  great  seaj*)rl  towns  liad  a  separate 
interest  of  their  own.  and  used  them  princi]ial!y  to 
promote  their  own  ends  ;  when  the  maritime  towns 
ri  used  in  Im*  the  masters  of  the  lialtie.  and  the  (ter- 
mini princes  determined  to  subject  those  ot  the  inte- 
rior to  their  immediate  control,  in  onler  to  secure 
the  crratest  possible  advantages  from  their  com- 
mons-, to  which  they  were  ciicour.igcd  especially  by 


;< 


i: 


£. 


the  emperor  Charles  V.9  «!m  thiicut 
the  commerce  of  hi*  pnsseMMiu*  ui  the 
ami  was,  consequently,  duanVcird  to  the 
wlien  the  discovery  of  America  produced  a  I 
revolution  in  trade, — then  thr  «u«m»1uUi*  of 
Ilaiisputic  league  was  evidriitly  apppjorhoif 
last  diet  was  licld  at  Luhrik,  ui  IiJm.  and  ihr  < 
federation  was  dissolved.  Hut  Hamburg. 
and  Hreinen  united  anew  ;and,  in  rvfta 
Dantiic  was  ailmitteii  among  thra}t 
under  the  name  of  Hansrauc  town*,  la  U 
(Jreat  Itritaiu  concluded  treaties  with  the  II 
tow  us,  regulating  the  traoV  on  principle* 
city,  Uie  same  as  with  Sweden,  Ifensaark.  Ik.  { 
itrrmru,  HitHt/mrg,  Luhrric,  and  Free  l'*m*./ 
name  of  Hanxr  (owns  no  longer  cuts  in  lb*  vsa 
lary  of  politics.  Hamburg,  H 
Frankfurt  are  styled,  in  the  li 
the  fuurfr*-v  ritte*. 

HANS  FOI.Z.    SeeFbfe. 

HANS  SACHS.    See*rrA«. 

HANWAY,J..s*m 
tinguisiied  for  his  active 
Portsmouth  in  1712.  At  an  early 
nreuticed  to  a  merchant  at  Lisbon, 
became  a  partner  in  a  British 
The  concerns  of  the  partnership 
to  Persia  desirable,  it  was  gladly 
I  lanway,  who  went  to  A«trahad  with  a 
tisli  goods.  In  1703.  he  published  a  work 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Hriosfc  Trante»«rl 
Caspian  Sea,  &c,  with  the  roxtirnmr  Knmry  of  I 
great  I'suruer  Nadir  Kouli  (4  vail  •»*.  la  I 
saine  year,  be  engaged  in  the 
the  natural inuion  of  the  Jews, 
Review  of  tlie  proposed  Na  I 
chant ;  a  third  edition  of  vL. 
year.  From  this  time,  Mr  llav 
lishiug,  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
of  public  good,  or  schemes  ol 
His  fellow  citizens  entertained 
merits,  tliat  a  deputation  of  the  p.. 
of  London  waited  ujon  lord  Bote,  ■» 
some  public  mark  of  favour  might  be  o 
a  man  who  had  done  so  much  sernce  t 
uily,  at  the  exjiense  of  his  private  far 
in  consequence,  matle  a 
which  po>t  he  held  for  twenty  _ 
tion,  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
died  in  1786,  and  a  monunant  was 
subscription. 

1IAPSIURG  (properly  HmiMnrti.i 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Aanean.  on 
the  Aar.     The  castle  warn  bni 
century,  by  bisliop  Werner,  on  l 
tion  ;    wlience    the  name.   « 
Unbirhtoburi'  (Hawk't-CastJe).      . 
I  lapsburg  became,  at  a  later  r_ 
Iwrg,  and  gradually  acquired  a 
ritory.     In  1*73,  Koduk|4i, 
clhisen  emperor  of  Germany,     lie  ■ 
the  reigning  house  of  Austria,  wfcscL  m 
I  lapsburg- Lorraine.     From  Rodnia*  ■»* 
Uie  Austrian  monarchs  were  of  the 
line.     Maria  Theresa,  who 
married  Francis  Stephen  of 

was  chosen  emperor  of       m 

first  of  (lie  I  lapsburg- Lorrame  Una. , 
1790.    His  successor,  Leopold  II.. 
successi  >r,   Francis  (as  emperor  of 
as  emperor  of  Austria,   I.), 
eastle  of  I  lapsburg  is  still  to  be 
{•elsberu. 

IIAltDKNllKRC,  Faapaai* 
author  under  the  name  of  AWw/u, 


HARDGNBKRG — HARDODTN. 


.     Ill  JiL-.i .   \  .  -n  I  Uii-.  l;-ii  I        g 

ophy,  and  at  Leipsiu  and  Wittenberg, 
■n  Iheoee  he  wept  to  Tcunsladt,  where 
led  be  ihould  be  pmcli.-dly  instructed 
ice.  In  December,  nuT,  he  went  to 
Ere  Julia  von  Charpcu  tier  »uii  Lis  utico- 
90,  be  formed  a  friendship  with  L. 
■  two  Schlegel*.  1 1<  tun!  made  himself 
sd  with  law,  natural  philosophy,  inathu- 
lilosopny,  but  was  most,  eminent  fur  Ji  is 
is.  In  the  works  of  Novalis,  there  is  a 
ace  of  imagination .  «oi  lability,  religion, 
i.    He  wasthe- -" 


shymi 


b  very 


[aa  novel  HeimricA  ton  6/lerdiiigen 
L  Hta  Hymnsto  Night  have  the  great- 
is  works  have  been  plrfrMrn  at  Lierliti 
10, 3d  edit.). 

BERG,  Charlie  Anr.nsirs  (baron, 
iucc  of] ;  'Prussian  chancellor  u(  state. 

at  Hanover,  May  :il,  I  7oO,  timJ,  after 
eted  bis  studies  hi  l.cipsic  and  C.ottin- 
into  the  civil  service  of  his  country  in 
issed  several  year-  in  travelling  t.limuiih 
nee,  Holland,  and  particularly  fin:  hi  n.  I. 
M  made  privy  counsellor  ;  butamisun- 
rithone  of  the  English  princes  induced 
bis  place  in  1782,  mid  to  enter  Uie  Ber- 
wick. The  duke  sent  hiin  to  Berlin,  in 
e  will  of  Frederic  II.,  which  had  been 
k  Dim.  Here  be  gn\  e  so  much  satisfuc- 
duke  sent  him  repeatedly 
790,  be  was  made  minister  of  the  last 
Anspach  and  Bairrutl].  on  the  recom- 

Prussia.  When  tlie  inargravnle  was 
with  i'russia,   Har  ■  ■■■'■■'■     i 

1  was  made  Prussian  minister  of  state, 
er,  cabinet  minister.  April  5,  17!l5,he 
eace  between  the  I'rench  republic  and 
te  part  of  the  latter.  At  the  beginning: 
-y,  Berli      L 


Tli 


„...:i  favoured  Frmifv.  lull  tin-  influence 
■»  drci  led  tlie  I'ru-shiu  cabinet  to  take 
-land.  Count  llmi^wilz  llk-nTm  •■  <p«  c 
u lion,  and  HarilenlnTg  succeeded  linn, 
501.  The  disaster-  which  I'russia  soon 
,  in  tlie  conflict  with  Napoleon,  are  well 
.uuseqneni'e  uf  the  treaty  of  DeeesnluT 
ich  Haugwiti  concJuifcd  at  V 


king 


ir  of  1800,  he  one*  i 

•  Mil, id    tilt 

.fter   tlie  peace  ol    1 . 

I  ;  hut,  ill  IN  10,  tlj.-  k 

i   ,-in   an 

chancellor  of  state  (p. 

to  form  a  union  with 

;    hnt'tli. 

lie  French  army  in  H 

u„-,-.|   hi. 

denberg  signed  tlie  n 

ice  ol 

IWis.ati, 

prince.     He  went  lo 

i  willi  the 

ad  was  one  of  the  mo- 

ss of  Vienna.     Hewa 

subsequently  the 

in  .ill   matters  ill   which   1 

u-si;i   t,-A 

i  made  president  of  th 

1  of  state 

in  1818,  at  Lhecmua 

i\-Lvt  lie 

[!»,  at  Carlsbad  ;  In  I 

\  lenna,  a 

i  Verona.      VVhjll      1 

f,  he  fell  sick  at  I1 ...  ... 

ter  -il,  Vstt.     As  H  1 

titter  part  of  Ins  .  I 

the  holy  alliance  .   1 

ificently,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  university  of  Jioiin  is  honourable  tu  hiui.      lie 
loved  power,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  his  administration 
had  many  good  features.     In  the  years  1807 — 1B10, 
prince  Ilardenlieri;  wrote  Memoirs  mi  his  Tinie.from 
1801  to  the  peace  uf  Tilsit,  and,  before  his  death, 
ave  the  manuscript  tu  Sclioll.  a  counsellor  of  state. 
"lie  king,  however,  sealed  it  with  his  a. 
dered  it  not  to  be  opened  until  1850.     Hardenlierj 
twice  married.     His  son  by  the  first  marriage  is 
mill.  iit;<!  in  (In-  Danish  service. 
ARDIC  AMITE,  ling  of  England  and  Denmark, 
the  son  of  Canute  t>y  Emma,  daughter  of  Rith- 
ard,  duke  of  Normandy.     He  succeeded  Ills  father 
tlie  Danish  throne  in  1038,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
laid  claim  to  that  of  England,  wliich  had  devolved 
lo  his  elder  and  half  brother,  Harold.     A  compro- 
was  effected,  by  which  the  southern  part  uf  the 
dom  was,  for  a  while,  held  in  his  name  by  his 
ler  Emma  ;  and,  ™  the  death  of  his  brodier,  lie 
succeeded  to  tlie  whole.     His  gnyoniment  was  vio- 
lent  and   tyrannical  ;  lie  relived  the  odious  tax  of 
Dnnegelt,  and  punished,  wiLii  great  severity,  the  in- 
surrections which  it  occasioned.     The  death  of  this 
despicable  prince,  in  consequence  of  intemperance  at 
'■-    "uptials  of  a  Danish  DObleuuto,  tiro  light  his  reign 
early  termination,  lo  the  great  joy  of  his  sub- 
jects, in  1041. 

HARDNESS,  in  physiology;  tlie  resistance  op. 
posed  by  a  body  to  impression,  or  lo  the  separation 
of  its  particles.  This  property  depends  on  tlie  force 
of  cohesion,  or  on  that  winch  chtinists  call  affinity, 
joined  lo  tlie  arrangement  of  the  particles,  to  Ihelr 
figure,  and  other  circumstances.  A  body,  says  M. 
Ilauy,  is  considered  more  hard  in  proportion  as  it 
presents  greater  resistance  lo  tlie  friction  of  another 
hard  body,  such  as  a  steel  file  ;  or  as  it  is  more  capa- 
ble of  wearing  or  working  into  such  other  body,  to 
which  it  may  be  applied  by  friction.  Lapidaries 
judge  of  the  hardness  of  fine  stones,  &c,  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  are  worn  down,  or  polish- 

1IARDOI/IN,  Jous ;  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  no 
less  celebrated  fur  hi-:  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  classical  authors  of  antiquity,  limn  remarkable 
for  tlie  singularity  of  iiis  opinions  respecting  tlie 
authenticity  of  their  writings.  Me  was  born  in  1616, 
~  and  died  at  I'aris,  ITS*, 
principally  known,  is  his 
Chrmiahpa  ex  Xiomnii  aiitir/vit  rcelitula  I'rotutio 
lie  Nummis  Herod iatt  tan,  in  which  lie  supports  the 
extraordinary  hypothesis,  that  almost  all  the  writings 
under  tlie  names  of  the  Creek  and  Homan  poets  and 
historians,  are  the  spurii. ns  j  rudiicliims  of  Ihe  thir- 
teenth century.  His  exceptions  lo  this  denunciation 
are,  the  works  of  (ie.ni  and  I'iiny.  as  well  as  of  some 
of  those  attriliui.il  to  Horace  mid  Virgil.  He  con. 
tends,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  Ihe  two  latter  are  ulle- 
gorical  wiiters,  who,  under  the  names  of  La  luce  and 
-■Eneas,  have  ri|i-i-sei.ii  .1  the  Christian  religion  ami 
tlie  life  of  its  founder.  This  treatise  was  condemned 
and  proscril-'il.  the  author  wis  called  upon  for  a 
public  real  u  I  alio  1 1  of  his  error-,  which  in  fart  he 
made ;  but  he  afterwards  repeated  his  offence  in 
other  publications.  Among  his  105*  works  are, 
.\'»;..nii  mitii/ui  ropulurum  el  Irbivm  QnWMtf 
(1681);  Pliny's  Natural  History,  in  visum  Delphuii 
(5  vols.  Jto,  16S5);  an-l  another  in  twelve  folio 
volumes  of  Tile  Councils  (1705).  On  this  latter 
work  lie  expemli'd  a  urcut  diul  uf  time  and  labour, 
but  it  was  suppressed  by  tlie  parliament.  He  con-d- 
.itred  ail  the  councils,  previous  to  that  of  Trent, 
n.-  i aiagititiry.  A  .-.lection  from  father  Hardouin's 
works,  coiuprisin^  most  of  (hose  which  had  fallen 
under  lite  censure  of  tlie  llouitsh  church,  appeared, 


pounds.  It  is  a  watchful,  timid  creature,  always  lean, 
and,  from  the  form  of  ils  lejjs,  runs  twitter  uphill  tlian 
on  level  ground.  Hans  teed  on  vegetables,  aiul  are 
very  foixT  ot  tlie  bark  of  yoiuig  trees  ;  their  favourite 
food,  however,  is  parsley.  Their  flesh  was  forbid- 
den to  1m*  eaten  among  the  .lews  and  the  ancient 
Unions,  whilst  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  held  it 
in  irreat  «*>teeni.  "  Inter  ytmttrujH'ih'S  gloria  prima 
h'p w*/'— -Martial ;  and  Horace,  who  is  pood  authority 
ii-  an  epicure,  says,  Kvery  man  of  tastr  must  prefer 
the  fore  shoulder—*1  Fvi'itnrti  Ir/wris  sapient  srctabi- 
tur  armtt*."  The  flesh  is  now  much  prized  for  its 
jieculiar  flavour,  though  it  is  very  black,  dry,  and  de- 
void of  fat.  The  voice  of  the  Imre  is  never  heard  but 
when  it  is  seized  oruoundcd.  At  such  times,  it  utters 
a  slurp,  loud  cry,  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  child.  It 
has  a  remarkable  instinct  in  escaping  from  its  ene- 
mies ;  and  many  instances  of  the  surprising  sagacity 
of  these  animals  are  on  record,  though  it  appears 
that  all  of  them  do  not  jK>ssess  equal  experience  and 
cunning.  A  perpetual  war  is  earned  on  against  them 
by  cats,  wolves,  and  birds  of  prey  ;  and  even  man 
makes  iw  of  every  artifice  to  entrap  these  defence- 
lex  and  timid  creatures.  They  are  easily  tamed,  but 
never  attain  such  a  degree  of  attachment  as  renders 
them  domestic,  always  availing  themselves  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape.     Among  the  devices  of  hares 


tlreadful  deformity  in  Dpp 
inon,  but,  fortunately,  i»  easily 
dom  goes  long  unrrmeified,  tu 
timidity.    The  operations  for 
unfortunate  deformity,  in  its  va 
the  merits  which  have  given  cek 
Default. 

I!  A  REM  (Arabic,  aurerf,  the 
by  Mussulmans,  to  signify  the  i 
which  are  forbidden  to «rn 
It  answers,  in  some  me  ,  M 
(.reeks.  The  term  «rr«g .«.,  oltti 
for  harem,  is  a  comiptiofi  of  i 
pnlarc.  'I  he  ladies  are  terved  I 
guarded  by  black  eunuchs  ;  the 
culled  kizlar-aga.  There  are  ti 
the  old,  the  other  of  the  new  pi 
has  its  harem.  The  one  is  ore 
of  former  sultans,  and  those  vb 
displeasure  cf  the  reigning  prioc 
as  still  enjoy  his  favour.  Docta 
the  summer  palace  during  the  a 
pants  has  given  a  particular  de 
Travels  (vol.  iii.,  pp. 
imperial  harem  are  all 
or  llcorgians ;  for  no  i 
be  introduced  into  it  •» 


HAMOT— H.1KMATTAN. 


(idled  by  the  physician,  their  bed 

■e.  The  life  of  the  ladies  of  the 
i  ipent  in  bathing,  dressing,  walking 
witnessing  the  voluptuous  dances 
ir  slaves,  &c.  The  women  of  other 
society  of  their  friends  at  the  baths 


appear  in  public  uccompani 

and  enjoy  a  degree  of  liber  _ 

they  descend  in  rank.      But  those 


ib  of  these  privileges.  When 
le  summer  residences  on  the  Bos- 
removed  at  break  of  day,  pass  from 
e  boats  between  two  screens,  while 
i  considerable  distance  round,  warn 
i  pain  of  death.  Each  boat  has  a 
th  cloth,  and  the  eunuchs  keep  the 
ndjii  at  a  distance.  It  is,  of  course, 
loslems  who  can  maintain  harems  ; 
I  have  generally  but  one  wife. 
HERIOT,  in  law ;  a  due  belonging 
leath  of  bis  tenant,  consisting  of  the 

horse,  ox,  or  cow,  which  he  had  at 
death ;  and,  in  some  manors,  the 
:  of  plate,  &c.,  are  called  hariiiit. 
LIBRARY.     See  Hurley. 
See  Haarlem. 

{arlecchinu,  Italian).  It  is  not  in 
ermine  the  etymology  of  the  name 
lereonage-  Menage  derives  it  from 
i  was  so  called  because  he  frequent- 
I.  de  Harlay,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Batteux  derives  it  from  the  Satirical 
eeks.  Riccobini  conjectures  (Hia- 
ii  Theatre)  that  the  dress  of  the  har- 
;r  than  the  ctiUmiculua  of  the  old 
o  liail  their  beads  shaved,  and  were 

(bare footed),    To  the 


won! 


Willi    lie'    liarlcijllill.    111!- 

nun  a  -i.r-n.  ll.irlvi[iiins  and  but- 
lird  :i!iiui,  liv  llif  In  -i  Tu-can  wril. 
11  the  Latin  *««««..  of  whichl'icero 
it]  jives  n  lii'-criji'.Kin  apiiiviiiL!  -i> 
irlrnuiii,  tliat  it  places  bis  derivu- 
iijifiii,  almost.  Ix'Vtmd  a  doubt.   The 

ancient  harlequin  was  a  mixture  of 
uiacrv  v,  ill)  ciTiii  cuipnual  EiL'iliiy, 
-ecim-i!  ulam-i  coi>tamly  in  tin-  air. 
I.  droll.  s(ilirir;,l.  i alii  lira,  and  often 
■X|n-i'-,nm-i.  lint,  in  llif  middle  nt 
ntury,  his  character  was  essentially 
miilt-::;  baric  i;u:n  la:. I  a-i'le  the  pern 
rodoces-or.  He  became  a  simple, 
,wlin  tries  very  hard  to  in-  witty, 
icnse  of  ln'ins  iiiiiin'ions.  He  is  a 
y,  yet  tiiilhfut  iinil  active,  but.  easily 

or  interest,  to  commit  all  suns  of 
■ies.  I  lei.s  a  chameleon,  who  assumes 
iin  lie  made,  in  tile  hands  of  a  skil- 
uNjial  character  mi  the  stage.  He 
:ein|Uiie -.all  i'-.  The  modern  liar, 
a:,  dioll  nicks,  which  have  been 
i.i  ^r-lliTMl  ii::i  In  tcileialioli.  I'ur  n  ti- 
'iilllil  applies  more  (laiii'-aiiiily  Id  llic 
lln.y.  in  fact,  particularly  in  [lie 
■le,  is  (lis  natural  scene  lit"  action, 
properly  appreciated  when  seen  in 
of  tin-  drama,  iiml  ui-linci  fnnii  all 
•  oiiaeo-.  I  le  has  huind  an  able  i.d- 
(I  laili'iuai,  nr  llel'i'iice  of  the  (ini- 
See  M-i,i.)    'llM'«ii:lr,i!t.iiWi]iiiiMis 


French  harlequin  is  an  entirely  national  mask.  In 
the  Vaudeville  theatre,  he  is  silent,  with  a  black  half 
mask,  and  reminds  one,  lliruiiL-lnmt  die  representa- 
tion, of  the  grace  and  agility  ofthe  cat.  (See  Carlia.) 
In  Britain,  ne  becnmc  u  lover  aiu]  a  magician  ;  and, 
in  exchange  for  the  gift  of  language,  of  which  he 
was  tlieru  deprived,  he  was  iiurstt'd  with  the  wonder- 
working wand,  from  the  possession  of  which,  Mr 
Douce  pronounces  him  to  lie  the  ■•  illegitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  old  Vice"  ('In  Sbatspeare,  i.  458) 

,-v-e  /'-in:  I,; iirili..)  ,\  stand  in  u  «rutcsipie  ehurai  lee, 
an  tin?  German  stage,  was  tafleil  Hanttmrtt  (Jacfc- 
Pudding),  and  answered  to  the  Hutch  Pickled-Her- 
ring, the  French  Jeaii-I'uuigt-,  the  Italian  (more 
properly  Neapolitan'  Minv-aroni,  mid  tlie  English 
Jack- Pudding.  This  family  was  a  race  of  gourmands, 
'.lwiis.  coiii.se  and  rude  in  their  wit. 
HARLEY,  Upkieit;  eatl  of  Oxford,  and  earl  Hor- 
ner, a  distinguished  minister  of  state,  in  llic  reign 
queen  A  line.  He  was  born  in  London,  in  ILilil, 
d  was  the  sou  of  sir  1-JJuurd  Hurley,  a  flcreford- 
ire  gentleman,  who  had  been  an  active  partisan  of 
the  parliament  during  the  civil  war.  The  subject  of 
this  article,  though  of  a  Prestrrterlaa  fain ily.  adopted 
tory  principles  in  |-iliiie<,  rind  joh,e,J  llic  high  cliurcb 
party.  In  the  [ratal  of  William  !ll.,  he  acted  with 
the  whigs  ;  but,  lifter  the  accession  of  Anne,  Ite,  as 
well  as  his  more  celebrated  colleague,  St  John,  after- 
wards lord  Bolini:  broke,  ilt-iiul  the  party  with 
which  they  liad  acted,  and  became  leaders  of  the 
tnries.  Uarley  wns  chosen  speaker  of  tlie  house  of 
commons  in  1*0$,  and  afterwards  was  secretary  of 
state.  He  resigned  his  post  in  170S.  The  cabals  of 
their  political  opponents  ha  ring  elli-cted  tlie  removal 
of  the  duke  of  MarlhomiiLdi  and  Ins  friends  from 
office,  Harlcy  wns  nominated  a  commissioner  of  tlie 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  1710. 
In  1711,  Hurley  was  raised  to  llie  peerage,  and  con- 
stituted lord  high  treasurer.  After  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  tory  statesmen,  having  no  longar 
any  apprehensions  of  dninjer  from  abroad,  began  to 

lord  and  Boliugbroke,  especially,  became  personal 
and  political  foes,  actuated  by  different  views  and 
sentiments.  The  former  resigned  tlie  trcasiirership 
jasi  before  the  death  of  the  queen  in  1714.  Wlintever 
[injects  may  have  been  formed  by  others  of  tlie  party, 
ihere  seems  to  bo  no  ground  for  believing  tliat  lord 
l  Ixlbrd  had  engaged  in  any  measures  to  interrupt  the 
Protestant  Slieeessioii.  Early  in  the  reign  of  George 
I.,  lie  was,  however,  impeached  of  high  treason  by 
the  house  of  coiiiniiins,  and  was  committed  lo  the 
Tower.  He  remained  in  confinement  till  June,  1717, 
when,  at  his  own  pKil.iiai.  be  ta.  brought  before  the 
house  of  peers,  and,  idler  a  public  (rial,  acquitted  of 
the  crimes  laid  lo  his  charge.  Tlie  rest  of  bis  life 
was  s|>ent  in  adding  lo  his  literary  stores,  in  tile  col- 
lection of  which  he  expended  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  wealth  which  his  public  employments  had 
enabled  him  to  accumulate.  He  died  May  21, 1724. 
His  patronage  was  extended  to  Swift,  Pope,  and 
other  literary  men.  Lord  Oxford  published  an  Essay 
on  Public  Credit ;  an  Essay  upon  Loans  ;  and  a  Vin- 
dication of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons  of  England. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  son  Edward, 
who  augmented  the  collection  of  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  formed  by  his  father.  On  the  death  of 
the  second  earl  of  Oxford,  in  1741,  the  library  of 
printed  hooks  was  sold  to  Osborne,  a  bookseller,  who 
pidili-hed  a  catalogue  of  them,  compiled  by  William 
Ohiys  and  Samuel  Johnson  (4  vols.,  8vo,  1713).  The 
MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  where 
tbry  form  the  IlibliotAcca  Har/tuina. 

EIAKMATTAN;  a  wind  which  blows  periodically 
from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  towards  the  A  tum- 


id con- 
longor 


ifeiween  tnese  mere  are  twenty-uiree  dinerent  sues, 
differing  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  largest  glass  in  the  instrument  is  G,  a 
little  below  the  reach  of  a  common  voice,  and  the 
highest  (i,  including  three  complete  octaves;  and  they 
an*  distinguished  by  painting  the  apparent  parts  of  the 
glasses  within  side,  every  semitone  white,  and  the 
oilier  notes  of  the  octave  with  the  seven  prismatic 
colours  ;  so  that  glasses  of  the  same  colour  (the 
white  excepted)  are  always  octaves  to  each  other. 
When  tlie  glasses  are  tuned,  they  are  to  be  fixed  on 
a  round  spindle  of  hard  iron,  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  thickest  end.  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  the  smallest.  For  this  purpose,  the  neck  of 
each  glass  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  projecting  a  little 
without  the  neck.  These  corks  are  perforated  with 
holes  of  different  diameters,  according  to  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  spindle  in  Uiat  part  of  it  where  they  are 
to  l>e  fixed.  The  glasses  are  all  placed  within  one 
another  ;  the  largest  on  the  biggest  end  of  tlie  spin- 
dle, with  the  neck  outwards  ;  the  next  in  siie  is  put 
into  the  other,  leaving  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  above 
the  brim  of  the  first ;  ami  the  others  are  put  on  in 
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w  urtemberg,  in  ihucs.     life 
Indiana,  but  baa  since  retnv 
vania,  with  his  700  follower*, 
village  of  Economy.    The  Hi 
industrious,  and  bold  their 

J?.   A  Tillage  in  Imhanm^oai 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  saoaftl 
Mr  Owen's  society  afterwards 
new  social  system  into  execotioa  h 
broken  up. 

HARMONY  (from  the  Greek) 
or  consonance  of  two  or  more  aani 
monjf  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 
property  so  called,  consists  of  the  \ 
common  chord.  JrHficint  AersaaajM 
cords  and  discords,  bearing  rr latin 
triad  of  the  fundamental  note.  1 
beine;  originally  a  proper  name.  It 
termine  the  exact  sense  in  which  I 
Greeks  ;  but  from  the  treatises  thi 
the  subject,  we  have  great  rpaaai 
they  limited  its  signification  •*  t 
sion  of  sounds  which  we  c       — ; 
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HARMONY — HAROUN. 


HARMONY,  fioored.  Figured  harma-s  is  that 
ill  which,  foe  the  purpose  of  melody,  oua  or  more 
of  the  parts  of  a  composition  move,  during  the  con- 

tnuutnec  of  H  chord,  [  1 1  n  j  1 1  - 1 1  certain  nous  which  do 
tnt  form  0115  of  tlie  constituent  parts  of  that  chord. 
These  intermediate  units  mi  i»-iug  reckoned  in  the 
harmony,  consid. cable  jnd^m.  1,1  and  skill  are  neces- 
sary 10  to  dispose  lliem  that,  while  tlie  ear  ia  gratified 
it  may  not  be  offended  hi  their 


Willi  their  succession,  i 


■espeet  to  the  harmonic      

HARMONY  OF  THE  SPHERES;  an  hypothesis 
of  Tythugorns  and  his  school,  according  to  which  the 
motions,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  produced  a  music 
imperceptible  by  the  cars  of  mortals.  He  supposed 
these  motions  to  conform  in  certain  fued  laws,  which 
d  be  expressed  in  numbers,  corresponding  lo  the 
1  9  which  give  the  liurmuny  of  sounds.  The 
a!  Kepler,  in  his  Harmonic?!  Standi,  endea- 
nmrs  to  apply  tlie  Pythagorean  ideas  on  numbers  and 
musical  intervals  to  astronomy,  and  in  this  work,  as 
also  in  his  Prw/rwiui,  sets  forth  eternal  laws  respect- 
ing the  distances  of  the  planets,  which  were  not  fully 
appreciated,  until  Newton,  a  long  time  after,  showed 
their  importance  and  connexion.  It  is  in  the  Har- 
mamJcei  ilnndi,  /irw'mtiun  to  tlie  5th  book,  Dc  Ma- 
Hw  PUtnelarvm,  that  Kepler,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
pronounces  these  hold  words  concerning  bis  disco- 
W»y  :  "  Eighteen  months  agu,  I  saw  the  first  ray  of 
light ;  three  montlis  since,  i  saw  the  day  ;  a  few  days 
■go,  I  saw  tlie  sun  himself,  of  most  admirable  beauty. 
Nothing  can  restrain  me  :  1  yield  to  the  sacred  freniy. 
I  dare  ingenuously  to  confess,  tliiit  1  have  stolen  lite 
golden  vessels  of  tlie  Egyptians  ; alluding  to  tlie  ideas 
of  Ptolemy  on  the  same  subject),  and  will  build  of 
tbem  a  tabernacle  to  my  God.  If  you  pardon  me,  I 
rejoice ;  if  you  reproach  me,  I  can  endure  it ;  the 
die  ia  thrown.  I  write  a  book  to  be  read ;  whether 
by  the  present  or  future  ages,  it  matters  not.  It  can 
Wait  for  a  reader  a  century,  if  God  himself  waited  six 
thousand  years  lor  an  observer  of  his  works.''*  To 
understand  this  enthusiasm  fully,  we  must  recollect 
the  erroneous  ideas  wiih  w  hirh  tin:  world  luid  teemed 
from  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

HARMONY.  I'RL-EsT.uiLisnu.,.     See  Leibnitz. 

HARMOTuME,  or  CROSS  STONE  ;  tile  name 
of  a  substance  curious  in  miucraloyy,  nil  account  of 
the  cruciform  figure  of  its  i-rystals,  and  tlie  peculiar- 
ity of  its  composition.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  right 
rectangular  prisms  terminated  by  lour  rhombic  pbines, 
corresi^iiidini;  to  the  solid  unfiles  of  tlir  prisms ;  but 
sure  Irequenlly  111  twin-crystals  lormed  by  tlie  inter- 
section ol  two  flattened  prisms  al  ri«lit  angles  lo  each 
other,  and  ijj  sucJi  a  manner  ulut  a  couunon  axis  arid 
acuniination  is  funned.  The  crystals  yield  to  cleav- 
age parallel  to  the  planes  and  both  diagonals  of  a 
fight  rectangular  prism,  which  is  ilieir  primary  form. 
[19  prevailing  colour  is  white  ;  il  is  translucent  or 
aemi-trans  parent,  with  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre,  and 
hard  enough  to  scratch  jrlass.  Spcuiic  gravity  •>-'&i->. 
It  consists  of  sileit  4'JOO,  alumine  1G  00,  barytes 
18«>,  and  water  15  00.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  metal- 
liferous veins,  as  at  Andreasberg,  in  the  Horti,  and 
atStrontian  in  Scotland.  It  has  alsu  been  found  in 
amygdaloid  at  Oberstein. 

HARNESS.     See  Mail. 

HAROLD  I.,  Harlagar  (fair-li aired)  ;  king  of 
Norway,  son  of  Hafdan  the  Black  ;  one  of  the  great- 
est monarclts  of  that  country.  At  the  time  of  his 
fewer  s  death  (803),  he  was  in  the  Oufrelield  uiimn. 

*SHl*otritu.  CO";  '•■■'.'  :   1  i.<ur  ,-,■«..,■(,.,,  yrram;  jacio  t« 
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tains,  and  had  already  evinced  great  Inlent  nnd  per- 
sonal prowess  in  several  battles.  I.ove  mode  him  a 
conqueror.  He  had  offered  I  lis  liand  lo  filda,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  king ;  but  the  proud 
beauty  replied  to  Harold's  ambassadors,  that  *he 
would  only  consent  lo  become  his  wife  when  he  hod 
subjected  all  Norway.  Harold  swore  he  would  not 
cut  his  hair  till  he  had  accomplished  fiidn's  desire, 
and,  in  ten  years,  succeeded  in  uhtaininesole  pomes- 

sion  of    Norway       In    the  i  lime,  his  liah'  hmi 

grown  lone  and  beautiful,  from  which  cireiunslancc 
lie  derived  Ids  surname.  tt  bile  lie  reduced  the  lesser 
kings,  he  left  them,  witli  the  title  jnrt,  the  odminis- 
tralion  of  their  territories,  and  the  third  part  of  their 
income  ;  but  many  of  them  emigrated  and  founded 
Norwegian  colonies.  Hrolf,  or  Hollo,  emigrated  to 
Neiistria  (France).     Others,   with  their  followers, 

established  tliemselves  in  Iceland,  tile  -die!  land  I -.If-.. 
Faroe  and  tlie  <  'n.-cj-k -<.  -..ii.i-  uf  wha  I;  were  then  unin- 
habited. When  Harold  found  that  the  emigrants  often 
extended  Uieir  incursions  into  his  dominions,  he  em- 
barked, with  a  naval  force,  to  subdue  them.  After 
a  bloody  war,  he  conquered  the  1  ireades,  &c.,and  re- 
lumed home.  He  filed  liis  residence  at  Drontheini, 
"  died  there  in  930,  after  having  raised  his  country 
1  prosperous  slate,  by  wise  laws  and  the  encour- 
agement of  commerce. 

HAROLD  I.,  surnamed  flarrfoot,  king  of  Eng- 
land, succeeded,  bis  lather,  Canute,  in  1035,  notwith- 
standing a  previous  agreement,  that  the  sovereignty  of 
England  should  descend  lo  the  issue  of  Canute  by  his 
second  wife,  the  Norman  princess  Emma.     His  coun- 
*"     ien,  Ihe  Danes,  uiaiiitiilned  tuui  upon  the  throne 
nsl  the  efforts:  of  earl  Codwin,  in  favour  of  If ar- 
uute  [  but,  Harold  gaining  over  inat  leader  by 
promise  of  marry  in jr  Ins  daujihier,  a  compromise 
effected,  and  they  united  to  eifect  the  murder  of 

Knee  Alfred,  son  to  Elhelred  II.     After  a  reign  of 
r  years,  in  which  nothing  memorable  occurred, 
Harold  died,  in  1039. 

HAROLD  II.,  king  of  England,  was  the  second 
son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent.  He  succeeded  his 
fattier  ia  his  government  and  fir.  ;it  offices  and,  upon 
tlie  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  10GG,  stepped 
without  opposition  into  (he  vaeant  throne,  without 

attending  lo  the  more  legal  elai f  FdgnrAllieling, 

ir  the  asserted  bequest  of  F.dwanl  in  favour  of  Urn 
uke  of  Normandy.  The  latter  immediately  called 
pon  lliin  to  resign  tile  crown,  and.  upon  bis  refusal, 
rrpared  for  invasion.  He  also  instigated  Harold's 
rother,  Tosti,  who  had  retired  in  disgust  lo  Flan- 
lers,  to  infest  the  northern  masts  of  England,  incun- 
jtincliuii  with  tlie  ting  of  Norway.  Tlie  united  fleet 
of  these  chiefs  sailed  up  tile  Dumber,  and  binded  a 
numerous  body  of  men,  who  defeated  the  opposing 
forces  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Herein, 
but  were  totally  routed  by  Harold,  whose  brother, 
.  fell  in  the  battle.  He  bad  scarcely  time  to 
breathe  after  his  victory,  before  be  heard  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  duke  of  Normandy  at  Pevensey,  ia  Sussex. 
Hastening  tint]  1  er,  with  all  tlie   troops  he  could  m    " 


general   engagement    ensued    at  Hastings, 
r  14,  lOGG.  in  which  this  spirited  prince,  after 
exerting  every  efibrt  of  valour  and  military  skill,  w 


lain  with  an  arrow;  and  the  crown  of  England  was 
the  immediate  fruit  of  William's  victory. 

HAROUN,  or  AARON  AL  KASH1D,  a  cele- 
brated caliph  of  the  Saracens,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  caliph  Mabadi.  He  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
Hadi,  in  tlie  caliphate  A.  D.  786,  and  was  tlie  most 
potent  prince  of  his  race,  ruling  over  territories  ex- 
tending from  Egypt  to  Korosan.  He  obtained  the 
name  of  Al  Itashid,  or  the  Just,  but  his  claim  to  the 
title  must  be  regarded  with  considerable  allowance 
for  Eastern  notions  of  despotic  justice.     One  of  his 
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iHiblest  ijualltinviM  his  luvr  uf  learning  iwilsrirncr. 
lie    rauMtl    nmriy   llrrpk  niul   Ijiiiu  nuihor-   Lt>  In- 

!i-»i..ljl.  .1  i.l.l  .l..|»  r.-l  llinaij^ I,..   ■   u|-.n     on-l 

i mule  his  sulijn-1-  (ir'}itiinifil  with  tin-  ilin.luii.l  llir 
Ihlyssiy.  Hi-  rifilit  thm-s  iitvniliil  I  lit'  I  ir.it  riu- 
pirr.  niul,  ml  llir  rrfu-al  of  tlir  pniprmr  Mrr|>li.ini- 
ill  W«.  t»  |iuy  Iriliut-'.  liil.lri'.-ril  t'i  him  11  -iniiniarly 
iirmuiuit  i-pi-ilr,  inn!  i'ulliuvi-i]  ii  up  hi  nil  irrujit hhi 
into  IJivnv.  v.liii'h  t'li.k-.l  in  tin-  ibt'ial  nf  \iir[. burns, 
wtui  was  oblipnl  to  |>ay  mi  nnsuir-iiliil  iriliuli',  ami 
(urrtriwt  to  rrhuilil  llrradra  uthl  the  oiIut  jiilluent 
mill  dilapidate..!  fruiiiirr  towns.  During  lln-u'  tnim- 
nclions.  tin-  tuin  uf  thr  family  iif  thr  Itnmiit'iJi-s  ex- 
i  iiipliiird  tlw  ilrs|iotk'  riuniir  of  I  lunniii's  cliarjciw. 
Ynhio,  llir  brail  uf  it.  lutl  jiiprnnlniilrd  hi-  eiliu-a- 
(k.n  ;  ami  ul'  Ilii  four  mini,  llir  i-IlU'-I  was  a  mh-ivs-- 
fnl  prncral ;  llie  srriiml,  thr  rali]ih'-  prime  viiii-r. 
liiauW;  ami  tin:  third  Dial  I'.mnli  in  lii^nilii-il  >l;i- 
iMins.  Tin-  priirrir-iir,  mimiiiit-n.v.  ami  inability  uf 
llie  BarrnrriJr*.  nttlrml  tlirin  Uii-  ili-llpht  uf  nil 
ranlw  uf  ptuplr :  niiil  liimlir  *a-  to  iiiih'Ii  in  hi- 
inaslrr'-  ^rui-m.  lliat  Mm  .'iilijili.  in  nnbv  [a  iiijuj 
liisr.ouipany  in  llir  presener  iif  Li*  si-trr  Aha—u,  to 
wImbii  lie  wo<  rqiially  iiitnrli.-d,  funneil  a  inarriuei- 
Im-Iwi-cii  tin-  prime--  ami  ikirr,  but  wiih  the  i-.ipn- 
i-iom  rest  ri. 'lion  uf  their  fnrlN-ariiit  tlw  pr.vilri:!'-  of 
Mirh  nil  mii. in.  I'as-ioii  hr-ukr  llir..ii«h  this  iinjii-- 
proliilmiun.  ami  (lie  caliph,  in  hi-  n-n-iin.-.  puljju-l 
rxirillnl  liiallrr.  nndriiuti-.'.'ilril  llu-  pnipftty  ill' III 
wlmlr  family.  Hawaii  iiitaliie.l  Hie  snniiiiit  nf 
worldly  |mwrr  and  pr.rs]»-niy.  ati.l  lln>  I'rt-iii-Ji  hi-in- 
riutia  Mfiiliim  a  splendid  fiuliiis-y  whirh  hr  si-lit  in 
t'lnu-trniUL-nr.  wlnt'li.  aiaiuiL'  ntW  prrn-iil*.  bron-bt 
n  impiiili.'riit  trill.  11  walir-rinrk.  an  lici-luim.  ami 
Ihr  Leys  of  the  lioly  irpiili-hrr  at  Jr-ii-alrm.  imply- 
inz  a  prnnis-imi  fur  I'liropi'aii  piluriius  to  li-il  it. 
linmiiii  was  m'mp<1  with  a  iiwrlaldi-lemtirr.whilriiii 
Ibr  point  ul"  man-hiiie  In  put  iluwn  a  rebellion  in  llie 
pnmiires  bvyonJ  IlwlJiu-;  uiij,  reliring  to  Tom. 
in  K.irJ«an.  tx]iiml  in  ilie  fony.-prcnili  vrur  ul" 
biiago.  and  twiaiytliiid  iif  lib  rriim.  Tliepiipular 
ratne  of  :bb  calipli  i>  n  iiioil  liy  llii-  Arabian  .\  ii;ln," 
i:ii!rnaiiiini-iit«.  in  nrliii-h  Uanmii.  In-  wifp  /iilichk'. 
Iii-  viiiiT  lliiilirr.  ami  bi>  rllirf  runiu-ti  Mtsruur,  orv 
irrqiiFiil  ami  i-|iii*]*,a.m-rlinrart<r'. 

fl.Mtr  :  a  »lririj>nl  iii-tniiarnt.  rinui-iing  ofa  tri- 
"iipiiliir  innnr.iiii.itlu'  ih.ir.b  uf  lvbk-li  arc  ili-li-nJrii 
in  jiiiraiifl  liirri  tiuiii  iVum  llir  npprr  [<irt  to  ihu>  nf 
il*  -iili'-.  It-  -I'alc  iMi'iiih  tlininch  llif  cuimiiuii 
■iHii|ia--.  ami  I  In'  *triii«s  ari-  tumii  by  stniilimk 
iinirv;,;.;.  [;  .iaa.l-  cum.  ami.  wlii'ii  n-i'il.  ii  pLlnil 
,l[  llir  f.i't  of  lb.-  prrtiiriwr.  wlai  )ni.liK'ii  il-  tunc-, 
liy  llir  ai'liuii  uf  tin-  tbuaiban.l  fm-i  r-  i.I'IhiiIi  liaiul-  p 
ill  tiir  Mrlngs.     Tin-  aniiint-  lual  a  Irani  miliar  in-trn- ; 


T  lie  full. mini;  nit-  rry rortil  f.rar  <n«ni  i 
liar[-  ii-iil  l.j  iIhtuh  iml  llrlrm.      |i( 

-Fin-.  [In1  Hiu'is'iii  I  ulna  or  Hunm  .  Iif 
ri'| n-i'iilaliu.1  irf  n  Imrp  ln>m  UvnnUn 
MiirraVno  ;   In:.  :i.  v  lb*  hi)  nur  ;   ind  > . 

NalMiu.  ur  i'si.lfry. 


■  iir,i;iii;i.[i- 


i.ur  lurp.     S,i 
trimi  llir  Sjrlu 

li.  lllf  illH-iril!  K.iU-i  i*  Mi.'l'td  by  -iflUr  III  I'ur> 
i-r-ioml  to  ilii'  liarj-.    Snap  wntir-  siv  tilat  ibr  harp 

i  a  llir  to  11*  frum  iJ  it-  nana f  llir  mirth  ofbam.pr.  in 

U'luigf  laiigiMii's  tiny  ir.n  r  il-  rijnioiopy.  1'apia- 
ami  liu  Ciiigr  anxTt  tluit  llir  liarp  ilrntp*  its  nanir 
irutn  llir  .!*;.,.  a  pmplr  of  Italy.  *Ihi  inventnl  it ; 
Inn  li.iiilm  m.ii ni.1  ilii  ih.it  ihr  Italian-  rrrrivnl  it 
from  llir  lri*li,  (» Imlpvrrinayliairr  lirrii  it'  arieia, 
:l-  ii:i  rnih'ii  i.  vrry  am-.rnt.  It  *\i*  knuirn  tn  tlir 
Kaypnai-..  as  appears  fr..m  ih<'  iravrl*  uf  HrurraiKl 
I bii.ui,  Pbr  l.i;t  Lirp-  of  wbi.-li  ihr  laltt-r  Uiivrl- 
Irr  li.i-  tiirn  ilr.<«  .■-.->-.  urr  aan..-i  llir  -ajar  iii  *rnipf 

Ibr  Hi  r.1  nsJit.ru.  ami  :hr  fuunli  rn.'y  (.mr.  llir 
■lr-^ii.  an-  inan  tlir  |:..i;::iiS.  inml  in  thr  t.imtn  nf 
IK-  Lu»i».  in  tlir  tnuuMUm  «.-:  of  Tli.N-.  The 
ll.brcn-,  ibr  i.nvks.  a.ii.1  llir  It.mniH  apprar  to 
li.nr  na.lr  | arivnUr  n- -    ■'-" 


The  ivory  l.arp.  "  nil   WTrtl   Mnnjft.  t»> 
uip  lirtrki.  wli'i.  himniT.  ri*ir.«t»-i  J.    1 
nun- prr-rnrtl  ihr  ny  of  n  a  u»s  tun*«« 
i   1  hr  harp  wu>  mil.  li  plain!  in  Frurr  ■  tW 
I'liivalry.      1  hr  Armi.^-aion-  ti.-ri.fi]  m  pa 
llir  harp,  wh.i-li  tliry  erwnlly  ani>B|»d  - 
i  uilin  ami  llir  nmiu-unw     Tt*  anvst  Iral 
nii.l  M'ri-b  alii  mnlt  null  U".  nf  liu»  aar— 
ti*  liarp  fi(urr-  ri.n-piiiii.usly  intframarfl 
TIh-  Aii::ii>-\i.rnuiii>  al*u  wrrr  iLilni  frriar 
I  lli>  in-inimriil.  Siruti.  in  bb  rjujjland.  Ami 
Minlrm.  has  pivrn  ilra*iD|r>  nf  tir   hwp  i 
tlir  puple  uf  d»:  imnli  abom  ihr  aaia  < 
1  hi)  arr  Iruneiilar.  like  mini,  bat  ha**  <■" 
iwrlvr  strinir>.     In  thr  thirtprach  IWCJ 
luil  nnlv  -n.iitmi  -irirurn,  m*  appnn  bmi i 
urrifl  of  thr  limp,  citrd  and  analjiKa  If 
tMrm.   •!.-  r-ira-irmi,  4ft  /urn* .,  km  « 
3?;j.     No  iiistruimiit  hw  rrrriird  rnH 
rnrnt  fn>m  nouVrn  arttnu  than  toil,     la  «- 
'Uitr.  while  it  t.irms  .«ir  of  the  bo*  ntf 
In  thr  rjr.  il  pruliH-r-  Maw  of  li*  »•" 
r.li-Cl*  to  thr  t-ar.  uf  any  iMrurM  at  pr 
In   tin-   ni'jilrni   Itaq.  then  are  coaa 

to  SirtT-Uiiw.     Tbp  rompuM  aaaaliy  > 

iloublr  Aof  thr  qpl-v  rlrf.  to  iabir  ti  -  • 
The  rwiioiaii  J  uf  tlis  tbrligfalfal  a— 

imMHil  by   Ihp  EhMiiion  nf  iura  pa  » 


HARP-— HARPER'S   FERRY. 


.- r,  by  which  tlute  different 

xoduced  by  one  string. 
)lmh.  See  /Eolian  Harp. 
JS;  a  Mede,  minister  of  king  Asty- 
lered  Mm  to  put  Cyrus  to  death.  As 
■y  tins  command.  Aityngei  invited  him 
at  wliidi  the  bod;  of  bis  own  son  was 
xe  bim  i  at  least,  so  Herodotus  tells  us. 
See  Laharpe. 

Robert  Gooi.ujr,  a  celebrated  Ameli- 
as boni  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
?spectable  parent-,  who.  while  he  was 
migrated  to  Granville,  in  Norlli  Caro- 
layed,  in  his  boyhood,  vivacity  of  -=|.irit 

■  of  talent,  and.  before  the  age  of  fifteen, 
rudiments   of  a  liberal    eduralinii,    a 

■  I"  |ir.ifnnlile  ideas,  ami  mi  eiperlnejs  in 
■Is,  which  would  have  made  him  a  sue- 
nic.  The  ardour  and  gallantry  of  his 
jijned  him.  It  that  age, 'to  join  a  troop 
posed  of  the  young  mm  of  (he  neie.h- 
j'hirh  he  acted  as  quarter- master  ;  but 
ranting  and  intellectual  culture  soon  iu- 

withdraw  fr the  military  career,  anil 

nation  in  which  lie  r-uuld  complete  hi? 
procured  admission  into  Princeton  rol- 
ls taught  one  or  two  of  the  inferior 

he  gained  instruction  and  distinction 
About  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
5(1  a  fellow  student  to  Philadelphia,  on 
■re  formed  the  revolution  to  embark,  at 
land,  and  make  the  tour  of  Europe  on 
•ndml  to  begin  with  giving  Irs  sum  in 
jo  work  simullanruusly  at  the  trade  of 
liich  be  was  qualified  by  his  eiirly  jirac- 
uiniitic  project  was  frustrated  by  ice  in 
.  tliat  prevenleil  the  departure  of  any 
many  weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
tturer  nearly  exhausted  his  purse,  and 

reflect  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  rnter- 
iver  became 


In.   f.-rl 


French  revolution  to  I 
not -rat  ii:  party  K;..  I  >.in 
minent.  He  jjded  "ill. 
supported  tin-  jinlicy  ii 


Washington,  of  whom  lie  was  the  personal  friend,  aa 
he  was  also  of  Ham  ill  mi,  and  other*  ul"  the  principal 
federal  statesmen.  Many  years  afterwanb,  lie  col- 
lected into  an  octavo  volume  n  purl  ion  of  his  circular* 
and  addresses  to  his  constituents  and  a  few  of  hit 
speeches,  as  tliey  were  printed  while  he  was  n 
presentative.  These  nile-l  (lie  vigourof  his  faculties, 
the  depth  of  his  views,  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. His  pamphlet,  published  in  1707.  and  en- 
tilled  Observations  on  the  Dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  Jic411ir.il  great  celebrity  at 
home,  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions  in 
Britain,  and  was  esteemed,  over  Europe,  one  of 
the  ablest  productions  of  ibe  crisis.  Snon  after  the 
downfall  of  the  federal  party,  he  retired  from  congees*, 
and.  having  married  the  -i-Ln-liii-r  of  1  'barles  Carroll 
of  Carrolton,  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  i 
I  bikini  ore,  where  he  soon  lucanie  eminent  in  his  pn 
fcssioti.  Mr  I  laiper  nlieinlcil  almost  every  session  1 
the  supreme  court,  from  the  time  of  its  removal  t 
Washington  to  that  of  his  death,  and  was  always 
listened  to  with  respect  by  the  court.  His  style  of 
speaking  was  animated,  neat,  sufficiently  fluent,  and 
uncommonly  perspicuous.  Juries  especially  felt  the 
combined  influence  of  his  clear,  natural  tones,  simple, 
easy  gesture,  tucid  arrangement  and  impressive  ex- 
position of  facts,  and  his  facility  in  applying  general 
principles,  and  deducing  motives  or  consequences  at 
the  exact  point  of  time.  Mr  Harper  did  not  sutler 
his  tnste  far  literature  to  languish  lie  was  a  diligent 
reader  of  belles-lettres,  of  history,  geography,  travels 
and  statistics.  He  was  versed  in  the  sciences  of 
m.jinl-  and  government,  and  "  a-  particularly  well  ac- 
quainted with  political  eeoiioiiiy.  and  well  knew  bow 
to  use,  in  bis  public  addresses,  the  stores  with  whirlt 
his  excellent  memory  readily  supplied  him.  The 
federal  party  happening  to  acquire  the  ascendant  in 
Maryland,  Sir  Hurpi  r  was  immediately  elected,  by 
lite  legislature,  a  senator  in  congress ;  but  Ibis  posi- 
tion the  demands  of  his  profession  obliged  him  soon 
to  relinquish.  The  same  councils  Iwstowed  upon 
him  the  rank  of  major  general  in  lie-  militia.  About 
(he  years  L81B— if 0,  lie  set  out  for  Europe  with  a 
part  of  his  family,  audii-iled,  in  succession,  England, 
I  miii  e.  and  Italy.  He  was  absent  from  home  nearly 
two  years.  During  the  lew  years  between  his  return 
mid  death,  he  employ.  .1  lilm-e'.t'  clii.iiy  in  plans  of  a 
public  character,  such  as  the  promotion  of  internal 
improvement  and  the  roloniiulion  of  the  blacks.  He 
delighted  in  topographical  and  geographical  studies; 
and  the  particular  notice  which  he  had  lieslowed 
upon  African  geography  -cried,  besides  bis  philan- 
thropic seal,  to  diiiv  bim  into  the  scheme  of  African 

c nation.      He  died  in  1W5.  aged  sixty. 

In  private  life,  general  Harper  had  signal  virtue! 
and  attractions.  He  administered  aid,  praise,  find 
-ympathy  wherever  they  were  due.  He  lived  with 
elegant  hospitality,  and  cnjuj  rd  the  company  of  the 
filing  and  gay.  In  conversation,  he  excelled,  per- 
haps, even  mure  (ban  lie  did  in  public  speaking.  He 
was  above  the  middle  size,  well  -Imped,  muscular,  and 
robust ;  of  erect,  firm  gait ;  of  regular  features  and 
expre«sive  eniiiiienaiice,  and  of  active  habits. 

HARPER'S  FERRY  ;  a  post  village  in  Jefferson 
enmity,  Virginia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Shfiaindi-ah 
with  the  1'otoniBc  ;  it  is  eight  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Charleston,  and  sixty-five  W.  N.  V.  of  Washington. 
1  he  celebrated  passage  of  the  1'otoiiinc,  at  thin  place, 
1-  an  object  truly  grand  anil  11:  a  eminent.  The  eye 
1  1..  -  in.  at  a  glance,  on  lie-  north  side  of  the  Potomac 
and  -Shenandoah,  al  their  junction,  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent, foaming  and  dashing  over  numerous  rocks, 
which  have  tumbled  bom  precipices  that  overhang 
1I11111 ;  the  pieiiire-uiie  lops  and  -ides  or  I  he  mountains, 
the  gentle  and  winding  current  of  the  river  beluw  the 


iron  01  anoui  inree  leei  in  leugui.  11  consists  01  inree 
conjoined  ]>arts,  culled  the  socket,  shank,  and  mcwM, 
Uie  hitter  of  which  includes  the  barbs,  or  withers. 
This  instrument,  if  we  except  n  small  addition  to  Uie 
barbs,  and  some  enlargement  of  dimensions,  maintains 
Uie  same  form  in  which  it  was  originally  used  in  the 
fishery  two  centuries  ago.  At  Uiat  time,  the  mouth, 
or  barbed  extremity,  was  of  a  triangular  shape, 
united  to  Uie  shank  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  shies, 
and  this,  being  scooped  out  on  eajjti  side  of  the  shank, 
formed  two  simple  fiat  barbs.  Iu  Uie  course  of  the 
last  century,  an  improvement  was  made,  by  adding 
anoUier  small  barb,  resembling  the  l>earii  of  a  fish- 
hook, within  each  of  Uie  former  withers,  in  a  reverse 
position.  The  two  principal  withers,  in  the  present 
improved  harjyoon,  measure  about  eight  inches  in 
lemuh  and  six  in  breadth;  the  shank  is  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  four  tenUis  of  an 
inch  in  diumeter ;  and  the  socket,  which  is  hollow, 
swells  from  the  size  of  the  shank  to  near  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  about  six  inches  iu  length.  To 
this  wcaiioii  is  fastened  a  long  cord,  called  the 
whale-fine,  which  lies  carenilly  coiled  in  the  boat, 
in  such  a  manner  a«  to  run  nur  without  Y-Amw  impr. 


lurcy  yunUjWiuii 
which  is  requisite  for  Uie 
and  the  loss  of  fish  which,  ■ 
been  the  meant  of  ocr— inrnw. 
accidents  which  have  rcsnJtcd 
been  so  generally  adopted  as  b 
ed.    In  its  present  improved  l__ 
coosists  of  a  kind  of  swivel,  I 
wrought  iron,  £4  to  26  inches  hi 
exterior  diameter,  ai  id  I ;  inches  I 
with  two  lock*,  which  act  »" 
1  urpose  of  dimumhing  the  hal 
ing  fire.    The  shank  of  the  bt*t 
double,  terminating  in  a  rylindVii 
bore  of  the  gun.   ltetween  the  ts 
a  wire  ring  slides  freely,  to  whkh 
When  the  harpoon  is  introdacn 
Uie  gun,  the  ring  with  the  attm 
and  remains  on  the  outside,  nesu 
harpoon ;  hot,  the  instant  that  i 
of  course,  flies  back  against  thi 
Some  harpoons  have  been  mlcrj 
shank,  similar  to  the 

awn  II  nr  th*  *nd  ftn  iIm 


HAIiyUKBUSS—  HARRIS. 


.Ill 


h  Ihe  wirei  are  distended,  supported  by 

In  tile  front  the  keys  arc  disposed,  tilt 
of  whicli  are  the  naturals,  and  the  shcirt 
harps  and  flat*.  These  keys  being  pressed 
;eis,  their  enclosed  extremities  raise  little 
ilong  slips  of  wood,  called  jacki,  furnished 

-quill  plectrums,  which  strike  tlic  wires. 

advantage  of  the  harpsichord  lieyondmost 
geii  instruments,  consists  in  its  capacity  of 
suuiy  roles  at  once,  and  forming  those 
nss  and   performing    those   evolutions  of 

which  a  single  instrument  cannot  com- 
"lus  instrument,  called  liy  the  Italians 
•If,  by  the  French  eiaeeriH ,  and  in  Latin 
in  I  am,  is  an  improvement  upon  the  clarl- 
ich  was  borrowed  from  the  harp,  and  has, 
hui  a  century,  been  in  the  highest  esteem, 

most  general  use,  both  public  and  private, 
t  Europe ;  but,  since  the  invention  of  that 
went,  the  grand  piano-forte,  the  use  of  it 

■  r,  il.lv  diminished. 

UEBUSS  (in  the  ancient  statutes  called  also 

haipiebut,  or  hagbul)  is  a  hand-gun,  or  fire- 
H-oper  length,  Sic,  to  be  borne  on  the  arm. 
it  formed  of  the  French  aryiirbust,  and  that 
taliaii  arcMliHio,  or  arco  a  bmo  (of  arco,  a 
ingle,  a  hole),onarcountof  the  touch-hole, 
mwder  is  put  to  prime  it,  and  the  circum- 
its  having  succeeded  to  the  bows  of  the 

The  harqueuuss  is,  properly,  a  fire-arm,  of 
try  length  of  a  musket  or  fowling-piece, 
auiliy,  with  a  wheel.  Hunielet  describes 
■ate  length  to  be  fort;  calibres,  and  the 
its  ball  one  ounce  seven -eighths  ;  its  charge 

as  much.  There  is  also  a  larger  kind,  called 

4  croc,  much  of  the  nature  of  our  blunder- 
rhis  was  used,  in  lime  of  war,  to  defend 
iog  usually  rested  on  something  when  dis- 
The  first  time  these  instruments  were 
D  the  imperial  army  of  Bourbon,  who  drove 
out  of  the  state  of  Milan.     They  were  so 

INdTON,  Jup\  »  celebrated  political 
i«  bum  at  i'ptun.  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
w.i-  iitiu-.iti  il  .it  I  unity  college,  Oxford, 
com  "l  III'1  i. Lliminl  (  hi  I  ling  worth,  (in 
of  li  -  father,  he  vi-itcd  the  Netherlands, 
entered  Wi  Cfftvea'B  rcgimenL.  anil,  being 
at  tin-  Unfile,  frequented  tile  courts  of 
I  of  Orange  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  mid 
led  the  elector  palatine  In  Denmark.  He 
itly    visited  (iennany,   Fiance   and    Italy; 


ig.  In  tins  capadtf,  he  never  disguised 
dean  sentiments  ;  yet  he  was  desirous  ot 
su  accommodation  between  (.'harlrs  and  tlie 
1  ;  which  is  supposed  to  have  produced  his 


lie  e: 
dledtr. 


fton 


bytl 


being  arrested  fur  a  supposed  plot 
le  government,  of  which  he  was  entirely 
he  was  treated  with  great  severity,  and  his 
f  habeas  corntfo  evaded,  by  an  arbitrary 
o  Si  Nicholas  island,  near  1'ly mouth.  Mere, 
m  distress  of  mind,  or  improper  medical 
,  his  faculties  became  impaired  ;  which, 
resented  to  the  king  by  his  relations   led  to 


his  release.  He  partly  recovered,  and  married  a 
lady  to  whom  he  had  lteen  early  attached.  He  dlnl, 
of  paralysis,  in  1077,  and  ttm  buried  at  Si  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  Harrington  was  a  profound  thinker. 
Mis  Oceana,  which  is  a  political  romance,  and  tile 
lltopian  image  of  a  republic,  is  a  work  of  genius, 
thought,  and  invention,  and  is  characicrisedby  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  liberty.  The  writings  of  Har- 
rington were  published  (in  one  volume,  folio)  by 
Tindal,  in  1700,  and  again,  more  completely,  by 
Doctor  llircli,  in  1737. 

HARRIS,  a  district  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  shire 
of  Inverness,  comprehending  the  southern  port  of 
Lewis,  and  the  small  islands  which  surround  il.  of 
which  Benieray.  I.'nllii.'raj.  I'usiiy,  1'abliBy,  Tarau- 
say,  Scalpay,  and  Scarp,  only  are  inhabited  ;  besides 
a  vast  numlier  of  posture  and  kelp  isles,  holms  and 
high  rocks,  which  are  also  distinguished  by  particular 
names.'  The  mainland  of  Harris  Is  separated  from 
Lewis  byn  narrow  isthiiui-  of  about  six  miles,  formed 
by  tlie  approximation  of  the  two  luirbours  of  Loch 
Resort  and  Loch  Seali.irlh.  The  whole  length,  from 
the  isthmus  to  the  southern  end  uf  Harris,  where  the 
sea  separates  it  from  North  List,  iauy  be  estimated 
at  twenty-five  Or  twenty-six  miles.  Its  breadth  is 
extremely  various,  intersected  by  several  arms  of  the 
sea, but  it  generally  extends  from  si*  to  eight  miles. 
Harris  is  again  naturally  divided  into  two  districts 
by  two  arms  of  tlie  sen,  called  East  and  West  Loch 
Tnrbert,  which  approach  so  near  each  other  as  to 
leave  an  isthmus  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  nf  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  northern  ili.-tric|,  between  Tarbert 
and  Lewis,  is  termed  the.  Forest,  though  without  a 
tree  or  shrub.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  mountain- 
ous, but  the  valley- 1  ■nut  j  in  tolerable  pasturage  ;  and 

—  i3i.-~  coarse  ei.i-s  i'  1 1  growing  in  I  lie  interstices 

of  the  mountains.  Along  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  there  are  a  number  of  creeks  or  inlets  of  the 
sea,  most  of  them  commodious  hurl  .ours  ;  at  each  of 
which  a  colony  of  tenants  contrive,  by  a  wonderful 
exertion  of  industry,  to  rai-c  crops  from  a  soil  of  the 
most  forbidding  aspect.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
south  of  Tnrbert  is  much  of  the  same  appearance  as 
the  northern  district  ;  bid  (lie  hills  are  not  so  elevated, 
and  the  coasts  are  better  adapted  for  culture,  and 
consequent  ly  better  peopled.  From  tlie  nature  of 
the  soil,  stieep  are  easier  raised  than  black  cattle. 
The  manufacture  of  kelp  used  tube  the  staple  source 
of  support  to  tin-  inhabitants,  but  the  reducing  of 
the  duly  on  barilla  ruined  that  trade,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  Irineli  misi  rv  to  tlie  poor  11  ml]  landers. 
On  the  mtiinlniidtfif  Harris  there  are  man;  monu- 
ments i.t'  ilnndi-ni.  ami  several  religions  edifices, 
■  "  '.  1 1  ,i'  .mil  the  lime  nl'  ll.e  ii  itri.nl  net  ion  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  Scottish  and  I'ittisli  nations.  The 
cliiiii'lu  ~  ti  iir. tlier  ii  id  i  the  -mailer  el  in  pels,  all  seem 
to  have  depended  immediately  on  the  monastery  at 
ltowndill,  dedicated  to  St  Clement ;  which,  though 
its  foundation  In*  attributed  to  King  David  I.  is 
generally  supposed  to  he  of  mure  ancient  date.  The 
diilerent  branches  of  tlie  family  of  Macleod  of  Mac- 
lend,  and  of  Harris,  are  proprietors  of  the  island. 
The  mountains  contain  no  minerals  of  great  value, 
i  wept  some  iron  and  copper  ore  which  has  been  dis- 
covered ;  granite  and  freestone  abound  in  every  part. 
Population  of  the  parish  of  Harris  in  1631,  :>,!i00. 

HARRIS,  ,1-iMts,  a  learned  writer  on  philology 
and  the  philosophy  of  language,  was  bom  at  Salis- 
bury, in  1709.  (laving  missed  through  his  prelimi- 
nary studies,  lie  entered  us  a  eonlleuuiii  commoner 
of  Wndhani  college.  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen; 
after  which  he  became  a  probationer  at  Lincoln's  I  ml. 
The  death  of  his  father  put  him  in  jmssession  of  an 
independent  fortune  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ;  on 
which  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  lo  dedicate  his 
i  9 
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to  undertake  the  establishment  of  un  institution  Bt 
Hartford  for  their  relief,  having  previously  stipulated 
fur  means  of  personally  examining  the  European  in. 
Mii'Kii'iii  fnr  tli^  rebel"  of  persons  thus  afflicted.  Mr 
Gallaudel  embarked  fur  Em-ope  in  May,  1815.  He 
returned  in  August.  I  Mil.  accompanied  by  Mr  Laur- 
ent Clerc,  n  distinguished  pupil  of  the  nbbe'  Sicard. 
The  course  of  instruction  commenced,  with  seven 
pupils,  in  April,  1817,  and,  in  1829,  there  were  143 
pupils  in  the  institution,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Gal- 
iaudet  and  nine  assistant  instructors.  One  treat  ob- 
ject, that  the  asylum  has  aimed  to  accomplish,  is, 
die  diffusion  of  a  uniform  system  of  instruction 
throughout  the  Union,  and  to  satisfy  candid  and  in- 
lelligem  minds,  that  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf 
ami  dumb,  »'  in  al!  other  pur-ui|s.  mi/i.-lianinil  or  in- 
tellectual, is  of  primary  importance.  Its  efforts,  in 
this  respect,  have  met  Willi  great  success.  It  has 
famished  the  Pennsylvania  institution,  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  its  present  principal  and  two  assistant 
teachers  ;  it  afforded  instruction  to  the  principals  of 
the  two  Institutions  in  Keiiiin'ky  and  Ohio  ;  and  the 
principal  of  the  one  jii  <  ,»najoltaric,  in  the  slate  of 
New  York,  himself  deaf  ami  dumb,  was  one  of  its 
earliest  pupil'.  In  addition  to  these  institutions, 
ail  of  which  have  ilrre.  id  I  heir  "system  of  instruction 
from  the  American  asylum,  there  is  hut  one  other  in 
the  United  States,— that  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Among  the  318  pupil?,  who  have  been  members  of 
the  asylum,  consist  in;;  of  I's  mal.-s  and  140  females, 
134  were  born  deaf;  134  lost  their  hearing  in  infancy 
and  childhood  ;  and  of  thirty  no  certain  information 
could  be  procured.  Aiming  the  causes  of  this  ca- 
lamity, were  the  following  :  levers,  more  particularly 
the  spotted  fever  ;  canker  rash  ;  measles;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  ;  dropsy  in  the  bead ;  small  pox  ; 
hooping  cough  ;  pals;  ;  in  one  instance,  discharge  Of 
cannon  ;  and  sudden  falls.  In  only  two  cases  has 
cither  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  been  deaf  and 
dumb ;  and,  in  each  of  these,  it  was  the  father; 
-while,  among  sevcra  I  instances  of  marriage  that  have 
come  to  the  knowledge,  of  tho.e  connected  with  the 
asylum,  where  either  one  or  both  of  the  parlies  were 
deaf  and  dumb,  their  children  were  in  possession  (if 
all  Iheir  faculties.  The  physiology  of  the  ilenf  and 
dumb  is  a  subject  of  the  most  curious  kind,  and,  if 
thoroughly  inve-tiirattd,  might  -lied  much  additional 
light  upon  Itmt  of  our  species  in  general.  It  would 
aerve  very  much  to  promote  this  object,  if  the  clergy 
and  ihe  physicians,  in  their  respective  towns,  would 
institute  inquiries  on  this  subject.  The  result  of  such 
inquiries  could  lie  communicated  tn  some  of  the 
public  ecclesiastical  or  medical  associations,  and 
thence  transmitted,  free  of  expense.  Hi  Ihe  officers  of 
the  asylum.  If  a  -ingle  associaiinn  wuu  Id  commence 
inquiries  ol  this  LIiil],  on  some  wrl  ibge^led,  rr^nliir 
plan,  it  would  soon  be  more  generally,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  at  length  universally.  Adopted,  Among 
these  inquiries,  the  t'ii lowing  lire  tlie  most  important: 
the  sex,  age,  place  of  nativity  and  residence  of  the 
individual;  whether  the  deafness  is  owing  to  some 
original  delect,  or  v.a-  produced  by  disease  or  acci- 
dent, and,  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  tit  what  time; 
whether  there  are  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same 
family,  or  among  any  of  the  ancestors  or  collnternl 
branches  of  kindred,  and  how  and  when  produced  ; 
if  a  part  of  tlie  children  bear  and  speak,  and  ft  part 
are  deaf  and  dumb,  what  is  the  order  of  their  ages  ; 
whether  the  deafness  is  total  or  partial,  and.  if 
partial  what  kind  of  soiui'ls  can  he  heard,  and  to  what 
cxlent ;  whether  any  medical  means  have  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it,  and  tlie  result ;  whether  the  in- 
dividual can  utter  any  articulate  sounds,  and  lo  what 
extent ;  whether  hot  instruction  litis:  been  given,  and 
witli  what  suece.s- ;   whether  the  individual  has  been 
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taught  any  meehtumnl  art  Df  Ir.ule.  or  is  engaged  in 
any  regular  occupation ;  if  married,  to  whom,  to  a 
deaf  mid  dumb  person,  or  to  one  who  can  hear  and 
speak,  anil,  if  there  are  children,  whether  they  are  in 
possession  of  their  faculties  ;  what  are  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual,  or  of  the  parents  or  friend*, 
and,  more  particularly,  whether  liny  are  able  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  education  at  some  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  With  regard  to  the  course  of 
instruction  punned  in  the  American  asylum,  we  will 
only  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  article 
Dtafaml  Duma,  that  tile  period,  for  which  pupils 
are  sent  to  the  asylum,  does  not  usually  exceed  lour 
years  ;  and,  in  this  time,  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
receive  sufficient  instruction  for  all  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  also  that  amount  of  religious  know- 
ledge,  with  which,  as  immortal  beings.  It  is  of  essen- 
tial importance  tliat  they  should  lie  made  acq uoiiiltd. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  the  difficulty  of  the, 
task  imposed  ou  the  instructor.  Other  children  have 
to  pass  through  n  much  longer  course  of  instruction, 
counting  from  (lie  time  when  they  first  begin  to  learn 
tlieir  letters,  before  they  acquire  what  is  termed  a 
common  education.  In  the  lour  years,  however,  be- 
sides being  taught  tlie  prominent  facts  and  leading 
truths  of  the  Hible,  the  pupils  generally  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  books  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style, 
and  to  express  their  i  houL'hts  intelligibly  in  writing  ; 
and  they  make  some  progress  in  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, the  outlines  of  history,  orthography,  and  the 
practical  part  of  grammar.  Themale  pupils  also  ac- 
quire some  mechanical  art. 

HARTLEY.  Diivm,  an  English  physician,  princi- 
pally celebrated  as  a  writer  on  metaphysics  and 
morals,  was  bom  in  1705.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  sent  to  Jesus  College .  ''nnibi-idgc,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  He  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  practised  as  a  physician  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and,  subsequently,  in  London.  When  Mrs  Stephens, 
a  female  empiric,  professed  to  have  found  out  a  spe- 
cific for  the  stone,  doctor  Han  ley  contributed  towards 
her  obtaining  the  grant  of  .t'o'imi  from  | parliament  for 
her  discovery,  lie  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
Hath,  and  died  there,  Aug.  28,  1757.  His  fame  as 
a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  letters  depends  on  his 
work  entitled  Observations  on  Man  (1749,  2  vols., 
Svo).  This  treatise  exhibits  the  out  lines  of  connected 
systems  of  physiology,  mental  philosophy,  and  theo- 
logy. His  physiology  is  Iiiumled  on  the  hypothesis 
of  nervous  vibrations.  The  doctrine  of  association, 
which  he  adopted  and    illustrated,  eiplains  many 


detached  form,  under  tile  Lille  of  tile  Theory  of 
the  Human  Mind  (Svo). 

HARTLEY,  Davio;  distinguished  ns  a  politician 
and  tin  ingenious  projector.  He  was  forsome  time  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  uniformly  di'|)l  Dyed  liberal 
views.  His  steady  opposition  to  Ihe  war  with  the 
American  colonies,  led  to  bis  being  appointed  one  ol 
the  plenipotentiaries  tn  treat  with  doctor  Franklin, at 
Paris  ;  and  some  of  his  letter,  on  thai  occasion  were 
published  in  the  corrc-[  nun  fence  of  that  statesman,  in 
1817,  and  are  contained  in  the  lliplmnalic  Corre- 
spondence of  the  American  Revolution  (Boston,  1831). 
In  the  house  of  commons,  1 1  art  ley  was  one  of  the 
first  promoters  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
This  benevolent  philosopher  died  at  Bath,  Dec.  13, 


deer,  to  which  many  very  extraordinary  medicinal 
virtues  were  attributed  ;  but  the  experience  of  kite 
years  gives  no  countenance  to  them.  The  horns  arc 
of  nearly  the  snuie  nature  as  bones,  and  the  prepara- 
tions from  them  hy  heat  are  similar  to  those  from 
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have  been  Sill  more  interesting,  had  not  the 
r  of  [he  author's  museum,  while  lie  was  in  the 
■errice,  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of  some  of 
itemiicnJ  researches,  especially  those  relative 
generation  of  insects.  He  presented  to  the 
■  of  physicians  his  paternal  estate  of  £SG  a 
•r  the  institution  of  an  annual  festival  and  other 
s».  In  his  old  age,  lie  was  subject  to  dislress- 
■cks  of  the  gout,  which  imbittered  his  exist- 
i  much,  that  he  is  said  to  have  shortened  his 
h  a  dose  of  opium.  He  died  June  3,  1658. 
adid  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  one 
,  4to,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  doctor 

*». 

n  a  peninsu- 
miles  N.E. 
■ ;  Ion.  1°  17'  E. ;  lat.  51°  .57'  N.  It  is  the 
:nn  which  tlie  packets  sail  regularly,  in  time 
e,  for  Holland  and  "  — 


jrbt-ltouses  have  lately  been  erect 
at  side,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  by  night. 
.rbour  is  of  great  extent,  and  forms,  united  to 
',  a  roadstead  Tor  the  largest  ships  of  war,  and 
immense  number  of  vessels  at  a  time,  upwards 
Mil  having  anchored  with  ease.     Population, 


?JiCLEVER,  Peter,  a  distinguished  merchant, 
rn  at  Remschcid.  in  the  ducliy  of  Berg,  in 

In  1718,  he  established  himself  at  Lisbon, 
enrards  at  Cndii,  whence  he  returned  to  Ger- 
ind  had  a  great  influence  in  promoting  the 
dure  of  linen  in  Silesia.     Frederic  lite  Great 

nek  his  advice  in  important  commercial  af- 
In  1761,  he  returned  to  Cadii,  and,  though  a 
ant,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Velasqnei,  the 
jiquisitor.  He  afterwards  established  a  com- 
n  London,  for  exporting  hemp,  potash,  and 
North  America,  which  was  connected,  in  17(55 
house  at  New  York,  where  he  built  a  great 
-easels.  The  speculations  uf  his  partner  hav- 
iscd  ilif  iiiiiiLrnjiU'y  of  tile  firm,  he  wrat  to 
,  hut  soon  after  returned  to  America,  lie 
ttled  in  Lands)  I  lit  in  Silt-sin,  where  he  carried 

important  linen  trade.     He  died  there  in 

SE,  John  Awn.M«s,  chapel- master  of  Au- 
.  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  one  of 
it  eminent  mu-irol  composers  of  the  eighteenth 
',  was  born  at  bergeaorf,  near  Hamburg 
His  extraordinary  talents  were  soon  ob- 
by  Konig, afterwards  pott  laureate  to  the  king 
nd,  who  recommended  him  as  tenor  singer  for 
raburg  opera,  when-  the  celebrated  Kaiser 
en  composer.  His  masterpieces  served  as 
fcr  Raise,  who,  in  the  course  of  four  years, 

distinguished  us  a  musician  and  singer.  He 
:  out  Ins  first  opera,  Jiitipanv*.  which  was 
i  with  great  applause,  in   ITK3.     To  perfect 

in  conn terpoi tit,  he  determined  to  study  in 
tlie  celebrated  Italian  schools,     In  1724,  he 

Italy,  and  studied  at  Naples  under  Purpura, 
ti  was  so  pleased  with  his  talents  and  mudrsty. 

voluntarily  offered  him  his  instruction,  and 
iim  his  son.  An  opera  which  he  set  to  music 
theatre  royal,  was  the  foundation  of  his  repu- 
rin.l  procured  him  from  the  llalians  the  title 
•n  Sutwnr.  All  the  theatres  of  Italy  con. 
for  the  huneur  of  having  him  ns  leader  of  the 
ra.  He  went  to  Venice,  in  1727,  where  his 
wife,  Faustina  BoTdMIi,  was  at  that  time  in 
Jin  of  her  beauty,  awl  the  object  of  universal 


admiration.  Having  once  beard  Hasse  play  upon 
ttie  liurpsichord,  she  immediately  fell  in  love  with 
him.    He  was  here  appointed  chapel-master  in  the 

cumert-'ilorio  degli  iacurahiti.  His  reputation  now 
procured  him  the  situation  of  chapel -master  at  Dn* 
den,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  9000  dollars  for  himaell 
and  wife  ;  but  as  be  was  pressed  to  remain  in  Italy, 
he  divided  his  time,  until  1740,  between  the  two 
countries.  After  repeated  invitations,  he  wenl  to 
England,  in  1733,  when  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction,  and  his  opera  Arlainxtt  met  with  the 
highest  applause.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to 
Dresden.  He  went,  in  I7B3,  to  Vienna,  wlicre  lie 
composed  his  last  opera,  ltn%gim>,  and  finally  re- 
moved to  Venice  (1770),  in  which  city  he  died,  In 
1783.  Hasse  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  the  most 
natural,  elegant  and  judicious  composer  of  his  time. 
lie  always  regarded  tlie  voice  as  tlie  chief  object  of 
attention,  and,  without  being  ignorant  of  harmony, 
he  made  the  instrumental  accompaniment  as  simple 
as  possible,  A  pupil  of  Leo,  Vinci,  Pergolese  and 
Purpora,  he  was  contented  with  being  simple  and 
natural.  His  compos  it  ions  are  si,  numerous,  that  he 
himself  said,  there  were  many  which  he  should  not 
recognise.  He  set  all  the  operas  uf  Melastasio,  ex- 
cept Themistocles,  and  most  of  them  twice  or  oflener. 
His  sacred  compositions  (masses,  Te  Detain,  Sic), 
are  Still  favourites  at  llresden,  where  the  greatest 
collection  of  them  is  to  be  found.  His  wife,  Faustina 
Bordoni,  born  nt  Venice  (1700),  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  beautiful  singers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  She  made  her  debut  on  the  stage  of  her 
native  city,  in  her  16th  year  ;  and,  wherever  she  was 
heard,  she  was  called  the  modern  Srrrn.  Medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  her  at  Florence.  The  ef- 
fect of  her  musical  talents  was  increased  by  her 
beauty.  In  1726",  she  received  an  appointment  uf 
15,000  florins  at  Vienna.  In  Dresden,  where  she 
wag  married  to  Hasse,  she  sang  for  the  first  time  in 
1731,  and  was  ever  after  the  faithful  companion  of 
her  husband. 

IIASSEL,  John  Gpobge  Henry,  a  distinguished 
German  geographer  and  staiisiii-al  writer,  was  born 
i:,  liTi.  :i1  '.'.  ,,|,ri,,,n.;,  i,.  Hrill^uirk.  ami  died 
Jan.  18,  1823,  at  Weimar.  He  was,  from  1809  to 
1813.  director  of  the  statistical  bureau,  &c,  in  Cas- 
sel,  then  tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
After  181(1,  he  lived  n  private  life  at  Weimar.  He 
wrote  many  works  of  much  reputation ;  among 
others,  (ienersl  licoarnphico  Statistical  Lexicon  (ii 
vols.,  Weimar,  18(7  and  1818);  Statistical  Sketch 
of  all  the  Kumpcnii  States  and  the  must  important 
of  the  other  pads  uf  the  World  Ci  numbers,  Weimar, 
IH!f3  and  18241;  Genea  I  nirico-Stnlistico- Historical 
Almanac  (annually,  from  ltjsM  to  1829,  Weimar)— - 
a  work  which  contains  very  extensive  statistical  in- 
formation. It  will  be  ctmiiniMil  by  doctor  Dede, 
who  edited  the  number  fur  1830.  Hasse)  was  Co- 
editor  of  the  Complete  Manual  of  the  latest  Geo- 
graphy (Weimar,  1819  to  IS2U),  and,  in  connexion 
with  W.  Muller,  edited  itie  second  chief  division  of 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Krscli  and  I, ruber,  from  H  to 
O.  and  contributed  largely  to  Pierer's  Encjclopredia 
Dictionary  (Altenuurg,  1824  to  1828.1  Irum  A  to  K. 

HASSELQUIST,  Fheoebic,  a  Swedish  naturalist, 
was  one  of  the  must  eminent  among  the  disciples  of 
Linnaeus.  He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Ostro- 
golhia,  in  1722.  The  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
vicar  of  a  parish,  leaving  him  without  the  means  of 
support,  he  exerted  las  faculties;,  and  obtained 
friends,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  supplied  with 
the  means  of  instruction.  In  1741.  he  went  to  the 
university  of  I'psal,  where  his  talents  and  industry 
drew  the  attention  of  Linweus,  In  1747,  he  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  De  I'irilnu  Planlarum.     Soon 


HATCHING — IIAUGIVITZ. 


vice  receive.!  die  tliatiks  of  die  FjisL  India  com- 
r,  anil  uf  die  houses  of  parliament,  fiir  lib  able 
ices  in  the  Indies.  He  returned  to  England  in 
!,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  lord  Amherst.  In 
ch  18S4,  he  whs  nominated  governor  of  Malta, 
re  be  resided  till  near  the  time  of  hit  death, 
h  ocenrred  November  88,  1835,  on  board  bis 
•tj's  ship  Revenge,  in  Hnia  bay,  near  Naples, 
biter  years  of  the  life  of  this  nobleman  were 
tied  by  the  consrrpicuos  of  liis  prolii-o  liberality 
generous  hospitality,  particularly  to  the  French 
rail  noblesse. 
ATCHING,  natural  and  artificial.     See  Incuba- 

ATTERA9,  Cap*.  See  Cape. 
ATTI-SHEItlPF  ;  an  order  which  comes  imine- 
»Jt  from  the  grand  sigiuor.tthu  subscribes  it  usu- 
with  these  words :— "  Let  my  order  lie  executed 
rdingto  its  form  and  import."  These  words  are 
ilf  edged  with  gold,  or  otherwise  ornameuted. 
xrJer  given  In  this  way  is  irrevocable. 
ATTON,  Sir  Christopher,  an  eminent  states- 
Mid  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliuibetfa, 

entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  St  Mary 
,,  Oxford,  but  removed,  without  taking  II  degree, 
be  Inner  Temple,  not  to  study  low,  but  to  en- 
B  his  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  le  came,  on  one 
.tioii,  to  court  at  a  masque,  when  queen  fcliiabcth 

■o  much  struck  with  his  graceful  person  and 
nil*;,  that  an  introduction  to  her  favour  was  the 
lediate  result.  Me  was  made  one  of  the  queen's 
■oners,  gentleman  uf  the  privy-chamber,  captain 
the  guard,  vice  eliamlierlain,  privy  ixniiisrllur, 
in   1587,  lord  chancellor.      His  inexperience 

led   much   prejudice  against  him,  hut  his  si d 

ml  capacity  supplied  his  deficiency  of  infonna- 
.  and  his  decisions  were  seldom  found  defective 
atgment  or  equity.     He  died  in  lan. 

ATZFKLI),  Fiumu  Lor  is,  prince  of,  was  born 
'ienna,  175(5,  and  was,  in  1806,  governor  of  Her- 
wben  the  French  entered  it.  1'he  French  having 
nrered  that  prince  llaiifeld  continued  to  give  the 
-siati  govern  merit  information,  Sjc.,  Napoleon 
■rni  a  court-martial  to  try  him  as  a  spy.  The 
■  of  the  prince  In-in^  informed  ••!  (lie  dauber,  hiis- 
■d  to  Napoleon,  iiinl  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
ring  him    that  her  hu-hnud    was   ineapnble    oi 

g  any  thing  that  was  dishonourable,      Napol 
ired  tier  tlie  letter,  which  she  acknowledged  t 

ten  by  the  prince,  and  fainted,      H  hen  she  c 
erself,   Napoleon  told  her  tlmt  she  had  the  < 
iment    against  her  husband    in    her   hand,    and 
:d  her  why  she  did  not  burn  it.     She  did  so, 
■oleon    pardoned  the    prince.     The  Memorial  ul 

Cases  contains  the  touching  letter  wlmli  Naj.o- 
i  wrote  on  tliis  oi-en-iori  to  die  empress,     T"~"" 

was  afterwards  employed  on  diplomatic  mis; 
was  Prussian  minister  at  tile  Hatrue  and  Vi 

died,  in  1887,  ul  the  latter  place. 
lAL'BOLD,  ChbIhtUK  Gottlieb,  doctor, 
r  professor  uf  German  law  at  Leipsic,  and  c 
most  celebrated  jurists  of  the  Lime,  was  lx 
sden,  November  t,  17liti.  and  died,  in  c 
nee  ofovere>..-rt March  1-1,  I  Si!  J.     He  began 

study  of  law  in  1781.      In   1784,  he  defended 
lis,  De  Different™  inter  Tustttmrittum  nullum 
Vriuium.     In  iTfco",  lie  delivered  his  first  lecture 
the   history  of  Roman   law.     In   1788,   he   was 
le    doctor  of  law;     17S1I.    appointed    professor 
■aordinary  of  legal   amiunitie.  ;  and,    finally,   in 

I,  second  ordinary  professor  in  tlie  university  of 
pale.      Profound  knowledge  of  ola— ual  iiiiliquity 

nf  tlie  laiiguiiife-.  prepared  loin  fur  the  study  of 

Roman  law.  which  he  pursued  in  all  its  depart- 
its,   and   to    which  lie  directed    all   the   powe 


of  his  riiiiid,  although  no  province  of  jurisprudence 
was  strange  to  him.  He  secured  a  permanent  repu- 
tation, especially  by  his  celebrated  treatise  halita- 
tiitmim-  JhtU  Rant,  jiric.  higtvri<i*diigiuar«wuui 
denuo  reeepiilarum  Epitnme.  etc.  (I8S1);  his  Linea- 
(published  from  his  manuscripts,  after  his 
death,  by  Otto,  Leipsic,  18S5);  bis  Doctritux  Pan- 
deetamm  Linramenta  mm  Locii  Clatiieit,  etc. 
(1BS«);  his  jmtitiitioittt  .'urii  Rornani  Lilrrnri<e 
(1800)  |  his  new  edition  of  the  Riigrrni 

i  (1821),  and  of  the  Legal  Antiquities  of  Mr-i»er> 
(1822);  his  Manwilr  lS,t,rt<c:rum  (1819,  4to), 
Manual  of  Saxon   Law   (18W1.)     In  hit 

dissertations.  In-  proves  himself  pmli ili 

versed  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  for  which  ho 
prepared  himself  by  his  laborious  researches,  his  iron 
industry,  his  scrupulous  neenraey.  and  the  collection, 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  of  a.  valuable  library.  Haubold's 
Oputcula  Academics  was  published  by  professor 
Wenck  (Leipsic,  18K5.)  In  a  continual  intercourse 
with  Hugo  and  Savigny,  and  other  eni'uient  jurtatsof 
" "' — ,  he  has  contributed  much  to  tlie  improved 
of  studying  the  science  of  law  from  its 
As  an  academical  instructor,  his  celebrity 
great,  tltat  his  lecture  room  was  hardly/ 
capable  of  containing  the  crowds  of  young  men  from 
every  part  or  Germany,  and  even  from  foreign 
countries,  who  came  to  receive  the  benefit  of  bis 
instruction.  Ilis  library,  consisting  nf  nearly  10,000 
Greek  and  Roman  Law.  was  purchased 
by  ili'1  emperor  A Srvrnider  fur  the  university  of  Abo, 
HAUGW1TZ,  Ciihistiab  Hbkhv  Chablks,  count 
of;  first  minister  of  state  and  of  the  cabinet  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  bom,  in   1758,  upon  his  father's 


several  years.  On  li 
elected  him  direct  or- genera  I  of  tlie  province.  Mean* 
while,  Leopold  II.,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  in  Tuscany,  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
Germany.  Leopold  wished  to  carry  certain  plans 
into  execution,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia,  bnthis 
propositions  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception 
at  llerlin,  where  llertibcrg  was  then  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  The  emperor  attributed  this  iil  success  to 
the  Prussian  ambassador,  and  requested  Frederic 
William  II.  to  send  count  llaugwiti  to  his  court. 
The  king  complied  with  this  request  the  more 
readily,  as  lite  numerous  enemies  of  Hertiberg  en- 
deavoured to  place  Haugwiu  in  tlie  most  favourable 
light.  He  pleaded  hi--  inexperience  in  diplomatic 
-  accepting  the  b  '  ~ 
isted  in  his  " 
ily  oflend  two  powerful  princes, 
accepted  the  post,  but  declined  receiving  any  pay. 


When  Herliberg  retired  from  public  atfairs,  Frederic 
William,  who  reposed  great  confidence  in  Haugwiu, 
gave  Iiiui  the  portfolio  of  foreign  atlnirs  and  the 
presidency  of  the  cabinet.  In  this  situation,  Haug- 
wiu, in  spite  of  mm  li  dirlimlty.  succeeded  in  making 
Prussia  the  centre  of  all  political  movements. 
Frederic  William  rewarded  tlie  services  of  his 
minister  with  tlie  order  of  the  black  eagle,  and  the 
grant  of  estates  in  South  Prussia.  When  Frederic 
William  111.  ascended  the  throne,  Haugwiu  retained 
his  station.  At  this  lime,  the  leniency  of  llaug- 
wili's  policy  was  to  bring  France  and  Prussia  into  a 
closer  connexion,  which  procured  some  important 
acquisitions  to  Prussia.  But,  when  the  French 
troops  occupied  Hanover,  in  1803,  this  step  appeared 
dangerous  to  the  neutrality  uf  northern  Germany, 
which  Prussia  had  sought  to  miiinUin.nnd  the  views 
of  the  king  were  changed.  Under  tlie  pretence 
of  sickness,  llnugwiu  now  retired  to  his  estates. 
I  lardenberg,  who  succeeded  him,  adopted  a  diflereul 


MALY— HAVANNAH. 


fntt  dtt  mh»i,  mid  the  directory  had  created  him 
profrssor  in  the  Normal  school.  mid  secretary  of  the 
ninmissioner.  appointed  lo  regulate  nciiihls  unit  inoi- 
Buras,  the  result  of  whose  labours  was  Llie  new  decimal 
rystrrn  ;  lie  was  ul-.o  m::dr  a  isittl J»-r  of  the  national 
nstitulc.  Bonaparte  upjiiintrd  lurn  professor  o  I'm  mer- 
ibm  in  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  afterwards 
professor  in  Itje  academy  of  Paris.  Hj  his  influence, 
atestudy  of  mineralogy  rirrimln  w*  impulse  ;  the 
Elections  were  increased  fourfold,  and  excellently 
irrsngcd.  He  was  a  most  obliging  and  instructive 
iBperinien.lt nt  of  this  collection.  In  1803,  at  the 
xuunand  of  Napoleon,  be  wrote  hip.  Traili  de Phg- 
tifur,  in  six  mouths,  lleing  directed  to  ask  some  fti- 
rour.  be  asked  for  a  place  for  the  husband  of  his  niece. 
Napoleon  granted  his  reiiue-i.,  besides  conferring  on 
Jie  modest  laraiU  a  pension  of  CO00  francs.  The 
«eeni  which  the  emperor  had  fur  this  distinguished 
■nan  was  the  more  honourable  both  to  him  and  Lo 
Hauj,  ns  the  Imtor  bad  never  -looped  lo  flattery, and 
Uad  even  opposed  Uoiiaparte's  elevation  to  the  im- 
serial  dignity,  by  signum  »"y,  when  1  lie  question  was 
proposed  for  the  ratification  of  the  nation.  When 
Jit  emperor,  after  his  return  I'rmn  Elba,  visited  the 
museum,  be  said  to  llauy,  "  I  read  your  Physics  again 
HI  Elba,  with  the  greatest  interest ;"  he  then  decor- 
ited  Hauj  with  the  badges  of  tin-  legion  of  honour. 
Kauy  TO  in  the  habit  •  >!  amtisiin;  himself  byconvers- 
ng  with  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  school, who  often 
i sited  at  his  house,  mid  whom  be  always  received 
ud  entertained  with  kindness,  lie  was  gentle,  in- 
Inlgent,  and  benevolent..  Nothing  could  ruffle  his 
juiet  temper  lint  objections  to  his  system.  Notwitli- 
iWndiug  Iiis  feebleness,  he  attained  the  age  of  nearly 
rijrhty  years,  and  died  June  3,  ISM.  Besides  bis 
rsluuble  treatises  in  dillerrtit  periodicals,  and  bis 
ulirles  on  natural  history  in  Ibe  ffmgl fijajifiii  Me- 
JtodHft.?,  his  Eisai  nr  In  TAeonc.  et  la  Structure  tiet 
Criitaux  (J7S1),  his  Ttiiili  dr  Mintratugie  (1801,  4 
rats.),  his  Trade  el,im.i/n,re  .1.-  }'l,uu,ijue,  winch  has 
ilreedy   been   mentioned  (1903,   t   vols.),  his  T'rflrre 


U 1883,  Mid  Brdfpia 


toon 


to  read  any  thing,  written  or  printed 
pins  placed  on  it,  mid  Ibe  manner  i: 
il   become  nriiiiiiiiited   with   HC'iL'niphj 


then  presented 

his  society  sup- 

.  j  establish  mi  tn- 

nrlvc  blind  Imys 


I..   t,M 


....   blind   ..„ 
dumb,  by  the  re- 
lit, and 


■„_■  with  that  for  tht,  

rommendaiuiu  of  the  duke  lie  hi  Rotation 

■emoveil  to  n  building  which  hail  been  a  < ,„  „, 

Jie  Celestines.      It  soon  appeared,  that  tlie  two  kinds 
if  mil' Ttti rates  disagreed  entirely,  that  their  dislike 


institution,  lint  nfti  r  ibis  ••.■p;i  ration,  the  ei 
meat  fur  the  blind  did  not  flourish  so  well  us  tliat  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  limy  himself  was  partly  to 
blame  for  this.  Willi  an  excellent  heart, he  was  not 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  proper  management  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  establishment  ■  ami,  instead  of  an- 
suering  the  design  oi  the  institution,  which  was  lo 
supply,  as  far  ns  pos'ible.  the  lost  -euse  of  tile  blind, 
be  made  it  merely  a  com  lorn,  hie  residence  for  then). 
It  was  llterefore  abandoned,  under  llie  consular 
government,  and  the  pupils  «  it,  j. laced  in  the  hospi- 
tal  of  the  Quime-V  ingt-,  with  which  establishment 
they  remained  connected  fur  fourteen  years,  until,  at 
iengllt,  in  February,  1815,  tiuiliir,  received  orders  to 
establish  un  instilniioii  in  ;: in >i  l-rr  place,  and  to  orgn- 
niteitinan  improved  n  UOcr.  I  limy  had  involved  hiiu- 
srlf  in  many  difficulties  by  bis  hasty  mi  ion  with  an  un- 
educated woman,  and  ivn.  not  successful  in  bis  attempt, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  public  institution,  toeitablisli 
a  boarding-school  for  the  blind  {tliif  M;iite  det  tli'coglet). 
Notwithstanding  the  pension  of  2000  francs,  which 
he  continued  to  receive  from  the  government,  his 
Circumstances  became  more  and  more  emlmrrassed  j 
ha  therefore  accepted  an  invitation  to  superintend, 
at  St  Petersburg,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
empress. mother,  an  institution  for  the   instruction  of 

ill'"     Mil      1.    Ill    Villi,    i.      h    -      'ill"-   'I'      |-,.,,.||i|,-|      V.N-.     |i,     I,,- 

his  nssistaiu.  But  this  under  Biking  did  not  succeed, 
and  he  relumed  to  Paris  in  ISOtj,  where  lie  lived, 
with  bis  brother  the  mineralogist ,  iiui.il  his  death,  in 
April,  \H22,  In  tin  revolution,  of  which  he  was  a 
warm  admirer,  he  took  no  share  ;  but,  during  the 
directorial  government,  he  was,  together  with  La 
liovciller.'-l.epatis,  one  of  the  luiuk  of  lln-  (no railed) 
thetijihiliiuthruiiitli.  His  Enai  fur  r Education  da 
Aetugki  (Paris,  ITSti.  4i.o)  was  printeil  witlt  letters 
in  relief,  so  tliat  the  blind  could  trace  tlie  lines  with 
I  heir  rin-ers,  and  llm-.  feel  the  leltixs  and  ivord.i. 

HAUYNE  ;  a  mineral  so  named  by  Bnain  Neer- 
paanl.iii  honour  of  the  celebrated  idihe  Hauy.  It  was 
frst  discovered  by  the  abbi:  lii.-mondi,  who  nanied  it 
Inlmltlc,  from  Lai  in  m,  i  lie  uiicm  hi  omne  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  occurs.  Nose,  who  observed  it  in  Uietrajh 
roeks  of  Audcrnai'h,  considered  il  as  allied  lo  sap- 
phire, and  described  under  the ne  of  laphiriu;  but 

more  recent  examinations  of  il-  [TOjirlies  prove  it  to 
be  identical  with  the  species  culled  Imulttebj  Hauy. 

HAVANA,  or  HAVANNAH  (Spanish,  La  Ha- 
hnua,  that  is,  the  /tnrtunir)  ;  ■ '  the  ev  er  faithful  city  nf 
sit  Christopher  of  the  Iliivana,"  cajiital  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  of  the  province  and  government  of  the 
samp  name;  situated  oil  tlie  northern  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  moiiih  of  the  river  I.agiza.  with  the  sea 
in  its  front  LaL  N.  1*3°  B'  21";  Ion.  W.  82"  23'. 
Population,  exclusive  of  the  garn-ou  and  strangers,  is 
9  l.Oii.'i— 10,021  wliiics.BV'Jiimilatloes(otVhom  1010 
slaves,)  and  38,177  negroes  (of  whom  22^30 
slaves.)  The  total  populatiou  is  calculated 
at  112,023.  The  Havnnnah  is  the  residence  of  a 
capljiin-genend,  mid  ibe  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  the 
most  important  riuuineicinl  |  ort  in  Spanish  America, 
and  is  cunsidered  as  tbe  Ley  of  die  West  Indies.  The 
harbour  is  not  only  the  best  in  tlie  island,  but  is 
by  many  as  the  best  in  tbe  world,  on 
account  of  its  strength,  and  because  it  is  capable  of 
containing  coimnod uu i-l y  !!.'<)  ships,  without  cither 
ruble  or  anchor,  there  heme  generally  six  fathoms 
ut  water  in  tbe  bay.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour 
is  by  a  narrow  cliannel.  about  a  thousand  feel  wide 
at  its  Piilranre,  so  difficult  of  acce.-s  tliat  only  one 
vessel  ran  enter  at  a  lime.  It  is  strongly  fortified 
with  platforms,  work-,  mid  artillery,  fir  half  a  mile, 
which  is  the  length  ut  Ibe   passage  ;   and  lite  mouth 
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,niri;  or  fahov..  These  birds  derive  additional  uiifr- 
st  from  the  ri -ral  use  made  of  (hem  ill  tile  atnuse- 
aent  of  hawking,  which  -coin-  to  have  hem  almost 
aiiversal.at  crrtaiti  stag™  in  the  progress  of  nations. 
iothing  is  mure  arbitrary,  or  involved  in  greater 
tncertainty,  than  the  classification  of  hawfcs.  A 
Mil's  life  seems  scarcely  sullii-ic-nt  to  acquire  a 
■effect  knowledge  of  nil  the.  species  and  endless 
arieties  which  some  oaiurulKts  have  given  of  ibis 
■ird.  This  is  owing  to  life  change  in  the  colour  of 
heir  plumage  during  the  first  three  years  of  their  life. 
Vb  aha.ll,  therefore,  give  a  list  of  all  our  native 
pecies.  eternal  from  Lncien  Bonaparte's  Synopsis, 
tea  including  the  arrangement  of  such  of  the  falcon 
ribe  as  have  been  noticed  under  ICagte : — 
lenusFALCO  is  subdivided  into  the  following  sub- 
genera : — Aouila,  Haliaetui,  Paadion,  Faleo, 
jttiur,  Ictinia,  Elanui,  Buteo,  Circui. 

I.    Bill  elongated,  itraight  at  bate. 
lilt' it. «.     F.  fulpui,  L.     (ling-tailed  eagle.     Com- 


LiLHETi'".       F.    leucocephalue,  L,       Bakl   eagle. 

Common  to  both  continents. 
'axmox.      F.   haliacttu,  L.     Fish-hawk.      Inhabits 

almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

II.  Bill  curved  from  the  bait. 

1.   Bill  with  a  ifuirp  tooth  each  tide. 

l)  JFingt  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  torsi  retx- 


F.  colaiHoariui,  L.   Pigeon-hawk. 
B.   Bill  icith  an  attuie  lobe  each  tide. 
^Tar.iralhef.horl  and  robust. 
F.  i<nhiiulinritii,   L.     Ash-coloured  hawk. 


COIDI 


..  Mh  <<< 


(b)  Tani  Ions,  lienor,  smooth. 
'.    reloj;    Wilt.      Slate-coloured     hit  irk.       Sharp. 

shinned  H.     Peculiar  to  North  America. 
'.   Caoperii,    Hon.     Cooper's  hawk.      Peculiar    to 

North   America. 
rriKfA.       F.    plumbum,     (Jut.      .Mississippi     kite. 

Peculiar  to  North  and  South  America. 
1...W17S.      F.  diiFir.,    Tnnm.     White-tailed  liawk. 

Nurtii  ami  South  America. 

'.  furmOu  l„     Sivallmvtnilnl  haivk.     North  and 

South  America. 

(.)  Torti  fraiherttl  lo  the  foft. 

bnoi     F,  tagtpiu,     Hough-legged  falcon.    Com- 


,i  both  I- 


j  ./„/,.„. 


j  North   Amei 

I  pUI 


ltl.uk    h:iwk.      Peculiar 


)  To, 


buanrd.     Peculiar  to  North  America, 
lacus       F.  Aynwrw,  (la.     Winter  falcon.      Red- 
shouldered     hunk.      Peculiar  to  North  America. 
'.  cyaHeat,   I,.      Marsh haivk.      Inhabits  both  con 


HAWKE.Ehwarp,  Loon;  a  celebrated  natal  com- 
DianuVr  of  the  but  century-  Hit  father,  n  nirmlHT 
iif  tin;  English  bar,  in  compliance  with  lit.:  •trong 
predilection  which  his  son  t^  ineed,  i.t  an  early  age, 
■en-faring  life,  procured  him  a  midship 's 


command  of  the  Wolf,  unit  served  with  great  credit. 
Being  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  in 
1747.  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  which  he 
totally  defeated,  taking  sin  large  ships  of  the  line. 
Vac  litis  service,  he  was  presented  with  the  vacant 
red  riband,  and  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue.  In  1760,  being  then  vice-admiral  of  the 
white,  he  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  lirest  fleet,  which 
he  caine  up  with  oil  Uelleisle,  and  save  the  enemy  a 
second  defeat,  not  inferior  to  the  first.  These  suc- 
cesses were  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £81X10, 
voted  him  by  parliament ;  and,  iff  17U5,  he  reached 
at  length  the  head  of  his  profession,  being  ap- 
pointed vice-adniirni  of  threat  llritniu,  and  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  In  1776,  he  was  advanced  to  a 
seat  in  the  house,  of  lords,  but  survived  this  accession. 
of  dignity  little  more  than  four  years,  flying  Dt  Shep- 
perton,  in  the  count;  of  .Middlesex,  ui  the  autumn  of 
1781. 

HAWKESWORTH.  .Ions,  l.L.D.  ;  the  son  of  a 
watchmaker,  of  ltromley,  in  Kent,  where  he  wits 
born  in  1716.  His  father  apprenticed  him,  at  an 
early  age,  to  his  own  trade.  His  dislike  to  the  busi- 
ness, however,  soon  proved  insuperable,  and  he  be- 
came clerk  to  a  writing  stationer.  Some  essays  in 
the  {ientleman's  Mneaiine  introduced  li  ill]  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  i.'um.  the  proprietor  of  tliut  work,  who, 
on  the  secession  oi  JuIiiimju,  pliu'iil  him  in  his  situa- 
tion, ns  compiler  of  tlie  debates  in  Ixith  houses  of 
parliament.  In  1 162,  there  appeared,  from  his  pen, 
the  first  of  a  series  iif  -7.s:iys.  which  he  continued 
through  that  and  the  two  following  years,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  friend  Joseph  Wartiui,  and  other 
occasional  contributors.  These  were  collected  and 
published  (in  4  vols.  12mo),  under  the  title  of  the 
Adventurer.  He  then  undertook  a  commission  from 
guveniment  to  HmtiiEe  and  ili»est  tin:  discovery  voy- 
ages of  Byron,  Wnllis,  Carteret,  mid  Cook,  in  tlie 
Pacific.  This  tn-k  In-  complete  I.  not  allogether  lo 
tlie  satisfaction  of  the  public,  in  177:1.  when  thework 
appeared  in  three  volumes,  4to.  Iledinlat  Ilrontley, 
November  II),  1773. 

HAWKINS,  Sib  John;  a  renowned  English  sea 
commander  of  the  siileenlh  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Plyniuiith,  ami  was  the  sun  of  Captain  Win. 
Hawkins,  a  naval  officer.  He  made  sevend  voyages 
iu  his  youth,  anil  llm-  itcquired  much  maritime  ex- 
perience. In  15G2,  he  projecleil  an  expedition,  the 
object  of  which  wus  to  procure  Negroes  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  coun-y  them  for  sale  to  the  West 
Indies.  Iti  this  plan  he  was  successful;  and  he  is 
hntnded  on  tlie  pngc  of  history,  as  the  6rsl  l-'nalish- 
niuii,  after  tile  discovery  of  America,  who  made  a 
miTeliiiiiiliM'  of  the  hiuniiTi  species.     He  made  t 


Sunt  voyages  for  the  [inrposc.  one  of  which 
very  profitable ;  and  he  wus  rewarded  for 

ppo-ed  Isciicfit  loufernsl  on  his  country,  by  the 


sulist'i|lient    v 
proved  very 


nof  a 


,.  Ins  e, 


-,  consisting  of 


'£o1 

ilemi-Moor.  proper,  iB.mid  with  a  cord."  The 
third  expedition  was  unfortunate  ;  for,  having  en- 
deavoured to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  tlie 
■■spuninrils,  his  smidl  Heel  was  mucked  by  an  over- 
powering  force,  ami  only  one  of  his  ships  and  a  bark 
escaped  being  taken  or  destroyed  ;  and  after  under- 
eniii!;  limit  hanUlnp-,  lie  re,i,'lied  liome  in  January, 
1568.  He  afterwards  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  nnvy  ;  and  he  appears  to  liave  been  mucli  con- 
•  ulted  on  maritime  affairs.  In  1588,  bewasappoiiued 


1IAVLEV — HAYNE. 


-I  IV  good  '" 
lie.  lie  Martinet,  the  friend 
smicled  tier  in  sin^im;  iiml  | j la y ii i *■■  on  the  liarpsi- 
lord,  for  which  lie  received  lii-  board  mill  lodging, 
tie  fint  opera  poet  of  the  age,  anil  the  best  com- 
>*er  of  symphonies  thus  Mini  in  tin-  same  house, 
nugh  in  very  drift-rent  eircum-Linces.  The  poet,, 
auureal  with  the  favour  of  the  court,  Lived  in  the 
hist  of  pleasures,  while  the  jioor  musician  wits 
iliged  lu  pass  the  days  in  bed,  fur  want  of  fuel. 
"i«n  Mile,  dc  Martinet  left  Vienna,  Haydn  whs 
rain  plunged  in  tlie  greatest  distress,  lie  retired 
to  the  suburb  nf  l,eopoldstndt,  where  a  hnir-drrssrr 
ok  linn  into  his  house.  This  residence  hud  u  fatal 
fluence  over  tlie  rest  of  his  life.  He  married  tlie 
lUghtcr  of  his  liost.  who  poisoned  his  happiest  days, 
ajdn  was  eighteen  years  old  when  hi-  compo-.ed  liis 
rt  o/u*rtetto,  which  met  with  general  success,  and 
icouruged  him  to  new  efforts.  At  tlie  age  nf  nine- 
en.  lie  composed  the  Devil  on  Two  Slicks,  an 
■era  which  was  forbidden,  uuucociuiit  of  ils  satirical 
loracter,  after  its  third  representation.  Haydn 
nr  became  so  celeliraled,  that  prince  llsterluuf 
aced  him  at  tlie  head  'if  hii  prieute  chapel.  For 
>ts  prince  he  composed  sunn'  beautiful  symphonies, 
* department  in  which  lie  excelled  all  other  cumpo- 
rs, — end  tlie  greatest  part  of  Ids  fine  quartetta. 
ere  he  also  composed  the  symphony  known  by  the 

tut  stops  idler  another,  and  each  musician,  as  soon 
i  be  his  finished,  puLs  out  his  light,  rolls  up  his 
de-book,  and  retires.  When,  after  a  period  of 
wit  twenty  years,  the  prince  Esterhaiy  reduced 
i  court,  and  Haydn  received  hi-  discharge,  lie  went 

Loudon,  to  win'  li  he  had  often  been  invited,  la 
nil, lie  made  a  second  journey  thither.      He  found 

most  splendid  reception,  and  the  university  of 
ifurd  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
usic.  lo  Englund,  Haydn  first  became  generally 
Mwn  j  he  had  not  enjoyed  an  extensive  reputation 

bis  native  country.  On  his  return  from  England, 
-  purclaw-d  ;i  MiiH.il  hnu^e  and  i'lirden  in  one  uf  the 
ihurbs  of  Vienna.  Here  lie  composed  this  Creation 
"id  the  Seasons  The  former  wort,  which  is  full  of 
e  fire  of  youth,  was  finished  in  his  sixty-fifth 
he  Season*,  hit  last  work,  whs  completed ' 
ouths.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  bjso  a 
t  Deum.  a  Htu/iat.  many  concert*,  marches,  masses, 

c.  Haydn  made  n  new  epoch  in  instrumental 
usic.  Inexhaustible  in  inveiirioti  ami  c\eculiun. 
ways  new  and  original,  always  surprising  and 
tisfying  tlie  hearer,  he  ruled  the  taste  of  the  age. 
is  symphonies  have  ail  these  characteristics.  From 
in  the  tju-'iroil-,  lii"!,[  obtained  a  spiiil  and  un  an  I  til 
volution,  which  enraptured  connoisseurs.  Some 
■ars  belore  his  death,  which  happened  -May  31, 
109,  tlie  Dilettanti  society  in  Vienna  concluded 
*ir  winter  concerts  with  ;i  -pli  udid  performance  of 
«  Creation,  to  which  Haydn  was  invited.  His 
ceptjon  made  a  greut  impression  on  him,  wenk- 
ted  as  he  was  by  aye,  but  his  own  work  nftected 
m  still  more  deeply  ;  and,  at  the  pas-age  "  It  was 
■hi,"  overpowered  liim  hy  the  harmony  which  he 
id  himself  created,  the  tears  run  down  his  cheeks, 

d,  with  upraised  arms,  lie  cried,  '■  Not  from  me,  but 
pnee  does  all  tllisculnc  '"  He  sunk  under  the  weitrht 

Ins  feedings,  and  was  nblued  to  1*  earned  out. 
HAYLEY,  U'u.u. 1.1.11  Iiim!,.Ii  past  of  the  last 
aiturt .  was  born  at  (  ,       ,   -  ,        .  ■  '  I  ,,  nnd  studied 


iises>fi|  lanib',1  prop.Tl  j,  diviiiuie  ins  time  princi- 
dly  to  literature.  His  I'nctjeul  I- jiistle  to  an  eminent 
linler  ((i.Itniiiiii'y),  17TB,  was ful lowed  by  two  other 
>all  poems.  In  1780  appeared  his  Essay  on  History, 


in  Tlirtn  (poetical)  Epistles  to  Edward  Gibbon  (4to), 
and,  in  1781,  his  Triumphs  of  Temper.  llenext  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  Epic  l'..eirj  117!-;,]  Essay  on  Faint- 
ing. Triumphs  of  . Musn,  and  iissav  en  Sculpture.  The 
most  popular  work  which  I  layley  produced,  next  to 
the  Triumphs  of  Temper,  w  a,  a  prow  Essay  on  Old 
Maids  (3  vols..  IKiuri),  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
ictitious  nrtrrnllves,  chiefly  satirical.  In  1803,  he 
published  tlie  life  and  con-esi- writ  nee  of  the  poet 
Cowper  (2  vols..  4lo),  to  which  he  added  a  supple- 
ment in  1MW       lie  dieil  November  I't,  18*0. 

HAYMAIlKET  THEATRE;  one  of  U*  principal 
theatres  of  Loudon,  so  called  from  the  llaymarket, 
where  it  is  situated.  It  was  opened  in  18*1,  almost 
on  tlie  site  of  the  original  building,  which  wm  erected 
iii  170S.  The  theatre  is  licensed  to  exhibit  regular 
dramas  during  summer. 

HAYNE,  Isaac,  an  American  patriot  of  tlie  revolu- 
lion,  was  descended  fnun  :>  highly  respectable  family 
in  South  Carolina  ;  and  when  tlie  struggle  between 
Ihe  colonies  and  the  mother  country  commrnced,  he 
was  living  on  his  plantation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
independent  fortune.  In  17 SO,  he  held  tile  rank,  of 
captain  in  a  ccirjis  of  militia  artillery,  at  the  sauitt 
time  that  he  was  serving  as  a  senator  in  the  slate 
legislature.  Having  been  disgusted  by  the  promo- 
tion of  ajunior  officer  over  lus  bead,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  returned  to  the  ranks  of  U\t  com- 
pany which  lie  I  lie  I  <i  in' i  mi  tided,  as  a  private,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  during  tlie  siege  of  Charleston  by 
tlie  royal  troops.  After  tlie  capitulation  of  that  city 
by  which  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Americans 
were  guaranteed,  though  it  precluded  lliem  from 
again  bearing  anus.  Mr  Unyne  returned  to  his  farm. 
Here,  in  the  beginning  of  1781.  when  his  wife  and 
several  of  his  children  were  dangerously  sick  of  the 
small-pox.  tia  whs  required,  by  the  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  take  up  arms 
as  a  British  subject,  or  repair  to  Charleston  as  a  pri- 
soner. He  refused  to  do  eitlier,  protesting  his  inYio- 
bbility  under  the  capitulation  of  Charleston.  At 
length,  however,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Charleston 
by  ihe  assurance  that  he  would  lie  permitted  to  return 

to  his  family  on  engaging  to  "  de an  himself  as  a 

British  subject,  so  lung  as  tliat  country  should  be 
covered  by  it  ISrilish  army.'"  He  obtained  a  written 
agreement  to  lliut  effect,  and,  after  repairing  lo 
Charleston,  showed  it  to  brigadier- genera  I  Patterson, 
and  solicited  permission  to  return  home.  This  was 
refused ,  aud  he  was  told  that  he  must  either  swear 
allegiance  to  the  British  covcnininit,  or  be  subjected 
to  close  confinement.  Thus  deceived,  lie  at  length 
consented  lo  subscribe  a  declaration  of  bis  allegiance 
to  tlie  king  of  Ureal  liriuiin  ;  but  he  expressly  object- 
ed to  the  clause  which  required  him  "  with  his  arms 

to  support  the  royal  govern in,"  aliinuing  that  he 

never  would  bear  arms  against  his  country.  He  was 
assured  tliat  tlii.s  would  not  be  required,  and  then 
hastened  back  to  his  family  only  in  time  to  hear  the 
expiring  sigh  ul  bis  wife,  and  in  in-bold  the  corpse  of 
one  of  his  children.  Although  he  might  have  con- 
sidered himself  justified  in  not  com  plying  with  his 
promises  to  the  British  giiveriuueiu,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  artiflca  by  which  he  had  been  inveigled 
into  tlie  garrison  of  t  liailcstou.  aud  the  compulsion 
by  which  he  had  been  forced  to  Ink'  protection,  in 
tlie  language  of  the  day,  yet  such  was  his  scrupulous 
sense  uf  honour,  that  In-  determined  to  observe  them 
with  fidelity.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  reside 
privately  upon  his  estate,  until  lie  was  summoned, 
after  tile  sucii-sscs  of  <  '•  reeue  liad  changed  tlie  face 
of  affairs,  to  repair  liiuiualituely  to  Ihe  British  stan- 
dard. This  was  a  violation  of  the  agreement,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  be  should  not  lie  called  upon 
to  lienr  anas  against  bis  country  ;  anil  finding  himself 


-three  arrwHffJwiiimf*.  The  population, 
■s  (153,335,  almost  all  blacks  and  mulal- 
rreater  part  of  which  is  in  the  French 
the  island.  Ill  178*9,  Die  population  was 
The  regular  troops,  in  1824,  were  «W«0 ; 
,  113,000.  The  language  of  the  govern- 
or the  greolesl  part  «!'  the  population,  is 
rlie  Spanish  is  also  spoken  in  the  eastern 
the  island.  Much  luis  been  done  for 
miction.  There  is  hardly  a  considerable 
thout  a  school,  and  a  college  has  been 
1  at  Cape  llttytien,  where  n  liberal  course 
ion  Is  pursued  The  manners  of  the  lower 
!  much  improved  since  they  lis'e  gained 
Jam,  and  they  have  an  air  uf  comfort, 
1  happiness.  The  Catholic  is  the  religion 
e,  but  all  sects  are  tolerated.  The  com- 
Hayti  his  ban  affected,  of  course,  by  the 
t  of  its  government.  In  1789,  the  island 
lost  flourish!  n"  condition,  but  its  commerce 
r)  were  interrupted  by  tile  Moody  wars 
rtions  which  succeeded,  mid  have  only  of 
i  to  revive.    The  exports  were,  In 


wa.34 1  7ii.llM 

value,    in    UK,   9,030,397,   dollars; 
it  8,000.000.     The  revenue,  in  Lnxr>. 
1)0,000  dollars,  which  fell  short  of  the 
..     The  government  of  Nayti  is  republii 
magistrate  is  the  president,  who  is  elected 
-  the  senate.     He  exercises  the  executive 
unmaufk  the  forces  of  the  republic,  and 
alt  officers.       The    legislative   power   is 
a   Senate  ami   house  of  representatives. 
■  are  chosen  for  five  years,  and  consist  ol 
■entative  from  each  commune  and  twu  from 
tal   city.      The   senate   is   composed    of 
ir  members,  chosen  for  nine  yearn  by  the 
Hives,  from  a   list  presented  by  tile  Brest 


855 

each  allotment.  This  unhappy  race  dwindled  nwiy 
fast,  under  disease  and  n  species  of  labour  to  whicli 
they  were  nnaccirstomed.  See  Irving's  Cu/ionr/M, 
Their  iiiiinlifiN  "ere  mj  iii in  h  reduced  idknit  the  year 
1513,  thaL  Ovniido,  to  supply  labourers,  decoyed 
"1,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ralinmas  ir"-    " 


seat  of  the  first  European  settlement 
and  tlie  scene  of  the  first  iiulepeude. 
iimiled  by  African  shin's.  It  was  dts- 
by  Culiunhus.  on  the  uth  of  December, 
his  return  from  Cuba.  It  liad  home  the 
Hayti  anaing  the  natives.  Columbus 
Etptin-ilo,  or  Little  S^n,,,  and  it  has  since 
the  name  of  SI  DentiHgt,  from  the  chief 
he  impressiuii  made  on  Columbus,  by  Hie 
!  tlie  country,  determined  him  to  form  a 
t  here;  and  he  accordingly  left  thirty- 
janiards  nt  the  liny  of  St  Nicholas, 
re  die  first  colonists  ol"  America.  On  bis 
n  November,  U'.)3.  he  rounded  a  second 
-he  northern  const,  which  be  called  Isiibrttn. 
settlement  having  lieen  nearly  destroyed 
atives.  The  licentiousness  mid  avarice  of 
settlers  again  provoked  tlie  ludiuus  to 
revenge  ;  but  these  miserable  beings  were 
■red  by  Kuropean  skill,  and  great  numbers 
by  iainirie  and  ihe  sword.  I  n  1  49(i,  Cidum- 
ned  to  Spabi,  leaving  his  brother  Hartholu- 
nteimnt-goicriioi'.     wbo    sfldfl    afterwards 


Indians  remained  alive.  The  colonists,  in  ihe 
n  time,  i lege! ii; rated  friini  tlie  spirit  and  enter- 
Their  mines  were  deserted. 


OvHn__ 

(.'Hoary  islands,  yet,  s-n.li  r.a-,  tlie  indolence  uf  the  in- 
habitants, Unit  ttui  cocdrj  not  be  persuaded  to  culti- 
vate it.  In  this  stale  of  things,  tlie  Island  remalnisl 
for  upwards  of  a  century.  About  tlie  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  French  and  English  bucca- 
neers {q.v.J  began  to  attract  notice.  The  French 
obtained  a  footing  on  tin-  in-7.t  cm  I  of  the  island  about 
tlie  same  time  lluit  die  English  got  possession  of 
Jamaica.  The  former  applied  ihim-elves  toagricul- 
turc,  and,  in  a  few  years,  attracted  the  attention  of 
tlie  French  government.  S.-ii-r.d  -laves  having  been 
taken  from  the  English,  in  tlie  war  of  1688,  tlie 
inhabitants  renewed  the  cuimre  of  the  sugar-cane. 
From  the  yenr  1?l'l',  wh™  tin-  French  colony  was 
freed  from  the  yoke  uf  exclusive  trading  companies, 
it  rapidly  rose  in  pn.-p  ritv,  u  tiile  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments had  declined  in  population.  It  was  not  until 
1675.  when  Charles  II.  opened  a  free  trade  to  all  tlie 
Windward  islands,  that  II  -j. nimbi  Vgnn  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  prosperity.  In  10H1,  Spnin  had  ceded 
to  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Hyswick,  tlie  western  half 
of  tlie  island.  In  111 ii.  a  new  line  of  demarcation 
was  drawn,  and  u  liberal  commerce  wan  opened 
between  the  two  sections.  From  [77G,  to  1789, the 
French  colony  wits  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity. 
lLs  productions  were  immense  and  valuable,  and  its 
commerce  in  the  most  flourishing  state.  In  1791,  an 
insurrection  of  the  uc^rw-  broke  out  in  the  French 
colony.  Ill  two  mouths,  upwards  of  £000  whites 
perished,  and  lai'Lte  districts  ol'  lertile  plimlaihins 
were  devastated.  In  1798,  the  national  assembly 
proclaimed  the  pnl it  it'ii I  equality  of  the  free  negroes 
ii lid  the  whites,  mid,  in  I  lie  succeeding  yenr,  appointed 
iliree  couiiiiissiiiiiers,  who,  on  their  arrival,  proclaim- 
ed the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  J  una  St,  1793, 
Macaya,  a  negro  chief,  entered  tape  Francois,  at  the 
head  uf  3000  slaves,  and  begun  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  The  Hrui-Ji  ^ovcrumcui,  hoping  to  take 
ad  nun  age  at  the  confiisinu,  sent  a  body  of  troops  from 
Jamaica,  who  captured  Leognne  and  Port -nu-pri  nee. 
The  yellow  lever,  however,  breaking  out,  reduced 
(heir  numbers  rapidly  ;  and  the  blacks,  headed  by 
Itigniid,  n  mulatto,  and  the  celebrated  Toussaint 
Louverture,  who  bad  been  appointed,  by  the  French 
government,  comininidcr  in-chief,  retook  the  princi- 


pal  pine 


•  British,  after  ai 
i.  finally  evacuaied  the  island,  it 


nf  the  island.     July    I,  1801,^  tlie  iiKlepew 


798.   I'reviuusly 


■as  pruclnimeil.  I' niter  the  a 
uf  Honnpfutc,  then  first  consul,  a  force  of  BO.OOO 
men.  under  general  l.e  Clerc,  was  despatched  in 
December,  1801.  During  a  trace,  Toussaint  was 
surprised  and  carried  to  France,  and  there  died  in 
April,  1801.  Hostilities  were  now  resumed  with 
greater  animosity  on  each  side.  The  command  of 
i he  black  troops  devolved  u|mn  I  lessaliiies,  one  of 
the  chiefs,  who  pru-et  nied  the  war  with  vigour  and 
success.      The  yellow  fever  aided  the  cause  of  the 

negroes,  and  swept  ml  ureal  n hers  of  the  French. 

General  I#  Clerc  died  shortly  afterwards.      Hate 
liodiuiubeau,  the  French,  now  r>  duced 
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fat  acknowledged  literary  pri"lur-tion 
ronthePrindpfeioillnii,!,!!  Action," 
— tiphjikal  acaleness  seems  to  Lave 
.  In  1808,  he  published,  in  two 
,  "  The  Eloquence  ill' ilicllriii-ti  Sen- 
lefectiea  of  the  best  Speeches  of  Die 
led  Parliamentary  Speakers,  from  the 
•  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  to  the  present 
otea,  biographical,  critical,  and  ei- 
1I8IO,  "A  new  and  improved  I-ji". 
6w  ttm  use  of  Schcnls ;  in  which  tin.' 
Mr  Home  Tooke,  anil  other  modern 

Forraatioo  of  Language,  are  for  the 
located.''  To  which  was  added,  '•  A 
he  English Tongue,  by  Kikvard  Hal,!. 
Ogether  in  lEmo.  Mr  Huldwyii  pub- 
■1  abridgement  of  Mr  Tliialitt's  book, 
In  conjunction  will  1  .Mr  Leigh  lluin, 
I  series  of  Weekly  Kssays  in  the  Ex- 
rds  published  in  l&IT.  under  Hit  tide 
d  Table ;  a  Collection  of  Essays  on 
],  and  Manners,''  two  vols.  810.  In 
■    he    published    an   octavo  volume, 

Shakspeare's  Ptoys  ;"  and,  in  1818, 
e  English  Stage  ;  coTHiiiiiinjr  n  Series 
tucimp."  In  1818,  Mr  llailitt  was 
ver  some  Lectures- 111  English  Poetry, 
■stitution  ;  they  were  published  in  1111 

lost  popular  of  his  writings  are  several 
od  from  periodical  work1?,  under  the 

Talk,"  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age."  and 
water. "  His  largest  and  most  ela- 
i^ls"Tne  Life,  of  Napoleon, "which 
*s.  In  this,  though  tinged  with  party 
ter  displays  much  deep  philosophical 
iatlitt  was  one  of  the  writers  in  (lie 
Jie  Encyclopedia  Britanuica  ;    he  has 

"Political  Essays  ami  Sketches  of 
xs,"  an  account  of  "  iSrilisli  ihdlcrics 
elter  to  William  Oiffbrd,  Esq.,"  "The 
le  K'.izabi'than  Age,'1  and  "  The  Mo. 

published  .1  volume  nl"  "  Notes  on  a 
;h  France  and  llaJy."  At  tlir  very 
were,  of  his  death,    iiis  lust   liilmur 

press  in  an  exceed,  r.::  v  ilea-anl  and 
;.  entitled,  "  Conversations  „f  .!..,„« 

R.  A.,  by  William  lladiu."  Uan, 
use  "  Conversation -,"  had  pro  lou-iy 
■inched  papers  in  tin;  New  .Mijithi) 

death,  which  occurred  in  i'rith Street, 
jn  (he   I81J1  of  September,  1830,  was: 

Lin  organic  disease  <,l  die  stomach  t>f 
tiding,  lie  retained  ilie  entire  pos- 
iculties  lo  the  last  ;  find,  almost  tree 
ill,  he  died  with  perfect  1 -a Itti Tie'?  of 
ernl,  at  St  Ann's,  Si.ho,,.ii  IheSotli  of 

Uriel  1  v  private.  1  le  wis-  I "11  e  u.JLj-- 
1  only  son. 

lieatli.  a  character  -.1  l..r  1  ii |-j ip-;l n ■< I  in 
1  which  the  following  are  extracts: — 
hat  accident  made  llailitt  a  writer. 
Ily  a  painter,  or  pm-ued  hi-i  earliest 
1  end  in  v  icw.  linl  his  last e  was  not 
.  labours  :  lie  never  could  illibody  his 
5,  or  transfer  10  the  canvass  hi-  own 
lele.  Instead  of  printi-iiii:  the  art.  he 
(.'1  ill  rimed    Willi    the    [.did, -'pineal 

p.'.in-.nij;  and  sell:  1  ■! ill!',  the  drama 
ciiiuc  naturally  wiibin  hi-  inquiries. 
■ots  he  p'liired  tile  tide  nl'  hi.  1 1  millions 

icqniiid  thcroputa ("being  one  of 

ical  aulliorities  011  the  drjmu  and  the 


Tine  arts.  He  penetrated  boldly,  mid  wrote  graphi- 
cally ;  and  whether  his  opinions  "ere  always  pro. 
found  or  just,  you  felt  tliat  Uiey  were  dexterously 
said,  and  liurdly  cured  10  nuestiou  tkrther. 

"  Much  bus  been  said  of  lie*  caustic  bitterness  of 
his  style  when  occasion  demanded  it,  and  the  pub- 
lic have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  it  to  his  natural 
disposition.  Tbe  inference  was  hasty  and  erroneous. 
■Iatlitt  was  mild,  even  to  a  child's  temper  :  be  was 
self-willed,  but  who  needed  to  have  drawn  out  the 
venom  ?  Had  lie  been  suflered  to  pursue  his  career 
at  his  ease,  he  would  1e.1t  liave  tiiTurdid  grounds  for 
charging  malignity  upon  him.  The  malignity  grew 
up  elsewhere,  and  extruded  from  hiiu  all  (lie  gall 
that  was  in  his  heart.  For  sonic  unaccountable 
reason,  which  Hailitt  could  never  fathom,  Hlack- 
wood's  Magazine  took  nu  extraordinary  pleasure  in 
ridiculing  him.  They  went  beyond  ridicule, — (hey 
mude  him  appear  all  that  was  base  in  public  and 
private,  until  at  last  his  fame  became  a  sort  of  dan- 
gerous notoriety.  His  political  ami  religious  opinion-; 
were  represented  in  such  odious  colours,  that  even 
the  iKioksellers. — our  trading  ones,— shrunk  from 
(he  publication  of  his  writings.  us  if  they  contained 
nothing  but  treason  and  blasphemy.  'I'lmt  impression 
went  abroad,  and  nearly  ruinnl  liiin.  lie  attributed 
it  solely  to  the  writers  in  Blackwood,  who  painted 
him  ns  a  cockney  of  the  worst  description,  mixing  up 
wickedness  with  numlw-piiniby.  It  whs  not  surpris- 
ing that  it  man  of  I  Witt's  solitary  habits  should  feel 
and  resent  this  in  bis  brooding  moods.  He  did 
resent  it,  and  fearfully,  and  Ilie  passion  of  revenge 
was  instilled  into  his  being,  snbdurd  only  by  the 
imperious  presence  of  philosophy,  lie  had  strong 
passions  and  affections  ;  mil  they  swelled  the  torrent. 
Those  who  charge  him  with  evil  should  pause  over 
the  story  of  his  ngltutedi  life. 

•'  When  you  were  first  introduced  to  Hailitt,  with 
this  previous  impression  of  hi-  hold  character  on  your 
mind,  you  were  disappointed  or  astonished  to  meet  au 
individual,  nervous,  low-spoken,  and  feeble,  who 
lived  on  tea  ns  a  regimen.  There  was  not  a  particle 
of  energy  about  hint  ordinarily.  His  face  when  at 
repose,  had  none  of  the  marks  uf  extraordinary  intel- 
lect, or  even  of  animal  Urn.  1  he  common  expression 
was  that  uf  pain,  or  rather  the  tracer]  left  by  pain  ;  ii 
was  languor  and  biertiun.  Hut  when  he  kindled,  a 
flush  mantled  over  his  sunken  cheeks,  his  eyes  lighted 
up  wildly,  his  chest  expanded,  lie  looked  like  one 
e  eloquent,  and  his  whole 


ally,   was   ragged    i 


iiis 


purport.  He  used  the  must  familiar  words,  and,  for 
ease-sake,  fell  into  conventional  Hints  of  language, 
to  save  himself  die  trouble  of  explanation.  Tin's  was 
not  so,  however,  when  lie  grew  warmed.  Then  he 
sometimes  mounted  into  mi  Mime  flights,  Bui  his 
conversational  powers  were,  at  (lie  best,  below  his 
literary  capacity." 

HEAD;  the  part  oil  lie  animal  Imdy  which  conlnins 
the  brain  and  the  hinder  organs  of  sense.  In  many 
animals,  it  is  connected  Witt  the  trunk,  by  the  neck, 
and  is  more  or  less  movable  ;  in  some  animals,  how- 
ever, it  is  immovable,  and  is  merely  a  prolongation 
of  the  trunk.  The  head  in  animals  is  more  distinct 
in  proportion  as  the  brain  is  more  fully  developed 
ns  the  centre  of  the  nervous  sysiem.  It  Is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  lowest  classes  of  animals,  which  there- 
fore, from  the  iiite.-linal  worms  downward,  form  a 
third  class,  in  the  system  of  l.alreille,  under  the 
name  of  aerpha/.i  (beadle;,,  i.niinals},  while  those 
provided  with  heads  are  divided  into  two  classes, the 
vertebral  animalt,  having  distinct  and  proper  heads, 
and  ilie  cephalidm,  having  small  and  less  distinctly 
Ht 
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led. 


ine  .iiiald  ch'.-.  iif  aiiilitil*.  i"  wliSili  tin-  llta.l  is  h""  '"V 
ili.tiw-1  thai  tuirt  ..I"  the  holy  which  i-  |i-ovidcl  am 
with  Ihe  mouth,  may  In-  ."tll.il  the  l..„.l  r«4.  In  Ihr  iiei 
vrrtrlir.il  uuiiiiiils  (mamm-ilm.  hirds,  rr|itih-«,  an<l  *-!., 
IW,  llu-  h-ad  has  a  Imny  Iwi*  (.iiitilaeiiKiiiH  only  lift 
in  ili>-  cart  iluj*i  nous  fishes  .  In  6-hi-*,  llie  Imh  "I  mil 
tin-  head  are  wit  united  with  each  ..Hut  ;  and  tin-  -ti 
formatum  iif  llie  se|<iraic  hones  i*  various.  Ill  ™r.  col 
libpiiBiiK  fishes,  tli.-  IihhI  is  nim*  nr  li-s  ..Mom;  and  »li 
uiunlnr  ;  in  imhh  fcln-,  it  i*  U-*  IbiUrlinl.  and  inn 
n>iuiH>H-.l  nf  a  cimsidcral.lt:  number  of  bones  .nil-  Iri 
mi1.il  ill  i arums  ways  j  ill  all  fishes,  llu-  i-avity  .if  fin 
tin-  liniin  is  very  Miaul  nnl  im.I.wh.  K.|iiully  various  wi 
i.  tilt-  formation  of  ll"1  head  in  111*-  .lilliTeiil  cla-.es  liu 
ofrejililes.  In  general,  [lit  liend  i.  cnm|w-nl  of  few  On 
limes,  ami  more  rniiniliii  in  jiniiHirtinii  ai  tin-  bruin  ti" 
is  more  .U-vcliii.nl.  In  birds,  tlir  laaie*  .if  llie  head  lit 
arc  more  .-I.M'ly  funned  int..  one  whole,  iiiiislituliiik-  <lr 
a  -.knll  ninrt-  or  lr*l  round,  which  contain*  llie  bra  ill.  »( 
ami  In  tin-  fi>n>  jsirt  .if  which  the  lu'ak  is  attached,  all 
lint  llu-  hetul  is  must  ocrfi-ct  ill  111'-  inumumlin.  ami  nn 
resembles  tlii*  human  li.-jul  mure  nearly  as  ilk1  animal  lit 
a]  iji  roaches  more  nearly  to  man.  In  general,  tin-  j  nr 
Iiiiiiuiii  Iwttil  limy    he   cml-ii'       *  ' 

will'  '     ■■' 

tilt* 

lower  orders  of  animals.  Nowhere  is  its  |ini|*>r  1h 
i.tfice,  tu  serve  for  llu-  i-ccei.iioti  .1!'  the  nervous  jlr. 
sy-trni,  xo  illations*  in  lite  human  liend  ;  tin-  rat  My  .  tli 
nf  tin-  skull  containing  I  In-  |irimi]ial  urean  .if  -cti.i-  ■  ni 
lite  life — tin*  bruin ;  as  llu;  (treat  cavities  of  the  |  in 
trunk  i-nniaiii— the  dint,  tli?  urpun  uf  irriuible  lite  ■  tii 
(llie  heart  anil  lungs  ,  iuh!  llie  alaluininaj  cavity,  |  In 
tiie  urgiuM  of  the  n-|irodiK.-tive  life  (tin-  tin-aus  of:  m 
digestion  ami  generation).  The  siipi-riiiniy  of  lite  ,  v. 
heini  over  tlie  other  two  part*  just  uiciitknu-d,  appear*  n 
also  from  tlie  i-irc.umsttiiicus.  that  whilst  it  i»  pre-  fu 
i  mil  lent  I  y  tlie  seal  of  the  nervous  system,  it  alsoi-mi-  tb 
lain-  organs  essential  for  functimis  of  the  irritahle  >1 
anil  rei-rmtiu-livi-  -.j-.tem ;  as  the  his|iimliun  Oial  >l 
eiiiintuin  ot'lhe  «ir  are  eltertevl  Uuniaifh  the  uoitri!«  •*■ 
ami  mouth,  ami  llie  enttanve  of  food  ititu  llu-  »!.(» 
uiinal  riivity,  as  well  as  the  |.reuu  ration  uf  h  Sc ,  * 
■iict-stiuii,  by  nuixlii-itioti  aiul  the  [irnJin-tKia  of]  in 
-aiiva.  i-.  erti-rte.1  hy  tlteunuth  ;  nu<l  thpww]|tMKB]i.  ] 
[■ear  iiinrr  jiiitBinent,  in  the  hmls  nf  animals. as  tln-ir  j  in 
M'nsitivr  •ysi.-ni  sinks  lower  in  tlie  scale,  tl  must  <  Ik 
not  lie  fur';;  i  it  lea,  that  llie  h.tnl  oKo  (iinlniiis  tin- !  In 
loupuc,  an  oriian  not  only  importam  in  n*s|*ect  In 
nourislmit-ni,  1ml  aKo  nmiiiiiuiii-atin^  the  .h*sire-  "  " 
liiuiiLlii--.  until  it  liecouics  in  man  tin-  oririin  of 
f  liutjniai-e,    ami   of  llie    htu-4    i 


I'll.- 


f  less  llM- 


hea.1  of  other  aniinaU,  is  ilivi.leil  into  two  chief -arts, 
the  skull  urn  It  la*  fiu  v.  Tlu*  inignirtniuT  of  thelieailas 
the  luihl.M  jsirt  of  ihr  auiitial  sy-tem,  liusoccnsioticil 
it  lo  lie  a-.nl  lu'-liiphoricnlly,   in  all    liiiiL'iiam-s.  tu 

J»«7. 

IUAI.ni  Mliat  riimlilion  of  the  liviiiL-  luhly,  in 
which  nil  the  vital,  iiiiinnil.  and  animal  f unci  ions,  are 
JHTfoniHil  easily  mid  |i-rj"n-tly.  mul  unalteiuliil  with 
pain,  'l'he  nl-il  fuiiciums  fimi|>reliriid  tlu-  circiiln- 
liini  uf  Ihe  IiIin.I,  jitbl  tlie  motion  of  Uh*  heart  and  i  Ini 
luiuis.  Ihr  mifuml  nuRiium apiki  an-  those  of  >li-  ]  LI- 
•Eettiim,  sivretioii.  ami  dis.-lmra,-  of  I  lie  rarioiis  tnuk  i  en 
jin-jiar.-d  wiihin  llie  liumrui  IkhIv.  either  for  llu*  jmr-  (ui 
(>i«e  of  n-j>lai-ing  t\urr  wliich  »n-  eiiietiiliil,  or  fiir  iut 
throvviii-r  ..if,  and  ivai-iiatiii"  tlmx'  i-sirtielea,  wha-h  hi. 
an-  heenmr  uw-lrs*  ami  hurtful.  Arising  oat  of  these  '■  tu 
neiiin.  lire  Ihr  n,.,,.„il  fuui-tioiis,  *nrii  n<  the  i-xenW  **iu 
of  lia-  eM.Tii.il  seit.es  Ihe  powers  of  volition  ami  tin 
-■l.m.iln.ll.  ai,.|  all  the  mrutal  fiiinltic.     The  uiosl  '  .Iut 
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ptrkartlvm,  situated  toward  the  left  <if  tile  cavity  of 
the  cheat,  between  (lit-  lungs,  nihl  n  -Ling  on  the  dia- 
iitlrxgni.  Its  tuna  is  Uinl  uf  ii  1:0110  flattened  on  its 
inferior  and  superior  liu  -csjlic  laiier  lormc J  principally 
by  tile  right,  the  former  by  the  left  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle. 1'lie  right  auricle,  communicates  with  the 
right  ventricle,  besides  which  there  ore  in  it  three 
opening),  that  of  tlie  vena  cam  inferior,  that  of  tile 
ama  com  laptrhr,  ami  that  of  the  coronary  vein, 
line  communication  lu'iweeu  this  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle is  closed  by  n  valve  when  the  heart  contracts. 
The  right  or  pulmonary  ventricle  enmmunicateswith 
lie  puhnonary  artery,  which  is  provided  with  three 
takes.  Wben  these  valves  are  brought  together, 
the*  interrupt  die  commi miration  between  the  ven- 
tricle and  the  artery.  The  lefi  auricle  communicates 
with  tile  left  ventricle,  imd  contains  also  the  orifices 
of  tie  four  pulmonary  veins.  Tim  left  ventricle,  be- 
tides tlie  communication  with  the  left  auricle,  con- 
tains the  orifice  of  the  aorta.  The  ventricles  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  fleshy  wall,  called  the 
upturn  cvrJii.  The  valves  at  tlie  openings  of  the 
arteries  axe  called  Hniiwur;  tliat  at  the  orifice  of 
the  right  auricle,  trkuipitl ;  tliat  at  tlie  orifii*  of  the 
left  auricle,  mitral;  ami  tliat  at  tlie  orifice  of  the 
MM  cava  inferior,  the  Eustachian  valve.  The  heart 
it  funned  nla  firm,  thick,  muscular  tissue,  composed 
«f  fibres,  interlacing  wiiii  each  other.  It  is  alsocom- 
pattdof  nnrts,  mi-iiiljr;uii-~.  and  vessels.  The  coron- 
ary arteries  arise  from  tlie  aorta, and  arc  distributed  on 
Ike  heart.  The  coronary  veins  return  lite  blood  of 
n*  heart  into  tlie  right  auricle.  The  arteries  {from 
the  (ireek  ••;,  air,  and  m(u.,  to  //reiertie,  because 
■key  were  thought  to  contain  air)  are  tlie  vessels 
•fcieh  serve  to  carry  the  blond  from  tlie  heart  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  They  terminate  in  the  capillary 
vessels — a  serif*  uf  eUreuiely  minute  vessels,  which 
p«  over  into  the  veins.  Tlie  veins  are  tlie  channels 
by  which  tlie  blood  pusses  buck  from  the  body  into 
the  auricles  of  the  heart.  Tlie  blood  which  is  re- 
Djmeafjrom  tlie  veins  is  black,  and  is  called  fi-hdbj ; 
that  which  leaves  the  heart  1;  red.  and  is  called  arterial. 
The  red  blood,  posscs-iug  nourishing  and  vital  proper- 
lio,  rises  in  tlie  capillary  system  eft  he  lungs,  flows  into 
the  pulmonary  veins,  lln-iirc  is  received  into  the  left 
aiities  of  the  heart,  from  which  it  passes  into  tile 
aorta,  and  is  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  to 
the  capillary  system.  It  there  loses  two  degrees  of 
leaperature.  and  undergoes  other  changes,  by  tlie 
taaof  some  of  its  elements  in  the  important  functions 
of  nutrition,  calorification,  and  the  secretions.  It  is 
now  become  black,  pa--.-,,  through  the  veins,  from 
the  extremities  of  the  body  Inwards  tlie  heart,  re- 
Mires  the  chyle  and  the  lyni)ih.  aiul  is  emptied  into 
the  right  cavities  oi  that  ore.an,  which  returns  it, 
ilfwigli  the  pulnnaiary  artery,  to  tlie  capillary  ves- 
i«a  of  tlie  lung-.  ,1  Kerr  it  is  -ulijeeleil  to  the  influence 
«f  the  air,  resumes  (he  qualities  of  red  or  arterial 
Hood,  and  is  ready  for  a  new  Course. 

Having  thus  described  the  route  of  tlie  blood 

'•rough  the  different  parts  of  the  system,  we  will 

*w  explain  the    nieclnuiisnt    of    llie    sanguineous 

*J*tem.     The  blood  contained  in  the  two  vena  cava 

•  poured  into  the  right  auricle,  which  contracts, 

*ud   thus   forces    the    fluid    to    escape  ;    but   the 

■*llw  raro  wpernr  opuses  lo  it-  pas.-age  lite  column 

«*«  blood  which  it  contain-,  the  other  veins  are  closed 

fay  waives,  and  it  must   therefore  pass  intu  the  right 

wenarjtle.     The  ventricle  then  contracts,  and    the 

■jljicanpkl  valve   closing  the  passage  through  which 

'■**   liquid  entered,  it  is   furred  forward  into  tlie  pul- 

<»»o«»»rj artery,  which  contracts,  and  its  orifice  being 

^f1'  by  'lie   seniihinar   valve,   propels  the  blood 

™|    fcnvard  into  tlie  capillary  system  of  the  lungs, 

iss.es  into  the  pulmonary   veins,  which 


pour  it  into  the  left  auricle  hy  their  four  orifices.  The 
ci  a  1  tract  ion  of  the  auricle  impels  it  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, by  which  it  is,  in  the  same  manner,  driven 
forward  into  the  aorta  (the  mitral  valve  preventing 
its  return  into  the  auricle),  and  Uience  into  tlie  gen- 
eral circulation  as  above  described.  The  two  auri- 
cles contract  and  dilate  simultaneously  with  each 

other,  as  do  also  the  two  ventricles.     The,  dilatat 

is  called  aHatteh ;  the  contraction  tyitole.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  what  quantity  of  hlootl  the  heart 
projects  at  each  systole.  It  is  generally  estimated  at 
two  ounces.  The  causes  of  tlie  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart  are  not  less  difficult  to  de- 
cide. They  are  entirely  involuntary  and  dependent 
011  tlie  nervous  system.  The  force  of  its  contractions 
is  likewise  unknown.     The  systole  of  the  ventricles 

Is  the  cause  of  the  moti f  tin  lj)..od  in  the  arteries, 

which  also  dilate  with  each  wave  driven  into  them 
by  the  motion  of  the  heart.  By  what  means  the 
blood  is  made  to  penetrate  the  thousand  windings  of 
the  capillary  system,  and  what  causes  impel  it  to  flow 
back  through  the  veins,  are  yet  subjects  of  dispute 
among  physiologists  The  timeia  which  n  drop  of  blood 
completes  its  circle  of  motion,  has  been  diuerrnlly 
estimated,  at  from  twenty-four  hours  to  two  minutes. 

Among  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  the  orgaiiiia- 
tion  of  the  circulating  system  is  very  different.  The 
infusoria,  polypi,  and  intestinal  worms  have  no  dis- 
tinct vessels,  much  less  a  heart ;  the  echinodenuaui 
have  distinct  organs  of  circulation,  but  no  part  re- 
sembling a  heart.  Insects  have  a  small  cylindrical 
vessel,  running  along  the  back,  which  is  rather  the 
rudiment  of  a  vascular  sy-loiii.  limn  of  a  heart.  The 
first  traces  of  a  heart  are  found  in  some  worms,  in 
which  some  expansions  an-  perceptible  in  a  part  of 
the  vessel  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 
In  the  spiders,  lateral  vessels  are  given  off  from  the 
main  vessel,  and  a  pulsation  is  perceptible.  The 
Crustacea  have  a  heart  composed  of  one  fleshy  ventri- 
cle. In  the  mollusca,  tile  heart  appears  Cnmplelely 
formed;  some  of  tin  n>  have  three  cavities.  The  four 
classes  of  vertebral  animals  lime  red  blood,  but  fishes 
and  reptiles  have  only  what  is  called  a  single  heart, 
that  is.  composed  of  one  aui-iele  and  one  ventricle 

HEARTS-EASE.     See  Violet. 

HEAT.     See  f,ilor„;  and  Ammal  Heat. 

HEATH  (i-rini);  a  beautiful  genus  of  shrubby 
plants,  admired  on  account  of  their  lasting  verdure, 
their  light  foliage,  timl  the  elegance  of  their  flowers. 
Their  leaves  me  simple  and  entire:  their  flowers 
oval,  cylindrical,  ur  even  swelled  at  tlie  base,  resenv- 
hling  those  of  vm-etninm  and  unJromcda,  to  which 
genera  they  are  allied;  the  corolla  is  four-cleft ;  the 
stamens  eight,  terminated  by  andiers,  which  are 
usually  notched  or  bi-anstate  at  the  summit.  More 
than  250  species  are  known,  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
which  inhabit  Europe,  ami  have  small  flowers,  whilst 
all  die  remainder  are  natives  of  South  Africa,  many 
oft  hem  bearing  buvcaiid  lu-illiuntly  coloured  flower-, 
forming  one  ol  the  most  characteristic  genera  of  tliat 
singular  region,  where,  however,  according  to  bur- 

lell,  their  range  is  very  limited,  tlie  whole  tribe 


I 


a  lov 


barren  land,  and  is  used  iu  domestic  economy  :  mixed 
Willi  oak  bark,  it  is  employed  in  launing  ;  and,  also, 
when  lender,  for  fodder.  Notwithstanding  thedcpih 
to  which  tlie  roots  penetrate,  and  tlie  difficulty  0IY1 
terminating  it,  such  has  been  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture in  Great  Britain,  tliat  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  tracts  have  lieen  reclaimed. 

HEATHFIELJ),  Loan.     See  SiroW. 

HEAVEN,  in  a  physical  sense,  is  the  WON  vault 


er  nan,  ww  executed  a  few  days  after 

19.  The  appellniiou  a  Hebrew,  so  fur 
lean)  from  history,  wi      first  given    to 

die  people  of  Canaan,  among  whom  he 
«.  xiv.  13.  It  seems  to  have  been  up- 
on account  of  his  emjgi.ii  iti!)  (about  5KXM 
i  Mesopotamia,   beyond  iln-  Euphrates, 

of  Canaan  (Palestine.)  Some,  however, 
as  a  patronymic  derived  from  Hebcr, 
on  of  Shcrn,  tram  whom  Abraham  was 

Whatever  meaning  wai  attached  (o  the 
(U  before  the  time  ol  Jacob  (Israel), 
iflerwards  to  have  be  limited  to  his 
J)d  to  have  been  tyiionymous  with 
this  singular  people,  which  has  eiercised 
anent  and  extensive  influence  by  its  re- 
jolished  Greece  by  her  taste,  or  triumph- 
r  her  arms  ;  which  has  survived  the  Cist 
i  palaces  and  cities,  and  tin-  annihilation 
aX  existence  as  a  state  ;  and  which  pre- 
oderful  spectacle  of  a  race  preserving  its 
of  worship,  doctrine,  It  ngunge,  and  feel- 
spersion  of  1800  years  over  the  wliole 
snts  to  the  mere  philosopher  a  not  less 
bject  of  contemplation  than  to  the  theo- 
reads  in  its  history  a  serial  of  direct  and 
rpositions  of  Providence.  (See  Bossuct, 
hereelle.)  Its  history  reaches  back  to 
leriods  of  the  world ;  it*  rode  of  laws  lias 

and  imitated  by  legislators  of  other  ages 
Countries,  and  the  tw<>  religions,  wliirh 
Lhe  greater  part  of  the  civdiieri  world, 
igraftedon  thestock  planted  by  thechil- 
iham.  The  Hebrew  history  begins  with 
i  of  the  nation,  with  Abraham,  but  thai  of 
state  with  the  acquisition  of  l'n  lesLine, 
ttory  of  the  Hebrew;  at  n  ft'aiaai/ic  ,Vo- 
'brahum  till  Ike  Eltatli.liment  of  their 
aline,  B.  C.  £000— 1500.  Under  Abra- 
ind  Jacob,  they  merely  formed  one  noma- 

Ik).|'  history  exhibits  pictures  of  itm  wild 

migratory  herdsman  au.l  [lie  incipient 
,  mill  in  which  wc  alreadi  find  the  iviir- 

Gud,  the  rite  of  circimin-.m.  and  ether. 

future  nation.  It  was  in  Lower  I  gj|H 
litlier  Israel  had  migrated,  and  when  Ms 

resideil  430,  or,  nctiirjioj  Is  maof.XSB 
hey  heroine  a  powerful  u.iti t,,«.  pb. 


ews.  661 

land.  On  arriving  at  the  frontiers  of  their  new  coui 
try,  their  spies  bring  them  back:  word,  that  it  is 
occupied  by  fierce  inn!  warlike  people,  and  they 
immediately  demand  tu  lie  led  hark  to  I'-gypt.  But 
Moses  determines  to  conduct  them  again  into  the 
desert,  to  form  a  new  generation  of  bold  and  hardy 
warriors;  there  they  pass  thirty-eight  years  as  a 
nomadic  nation.  Alter  the  death  of  their  great  law- 
giver, on  the  summit  of  i nil  Nibo,  the   Hebrews 

entered  the  land  which  contained  the  bones  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  long  promised  streams  and  mountains 
of  their  God.  Joshua  assumed  the  command,  led 
them  across  the  Jordun,  mid.  nfier  a  contest  of  seven 

ye;ir..  ohlaini  'I  [ cssii.u  of  the  country. 

II.  Period  of  the  Frtlenitive  ItepMie  frtm  the 
Crmfue*  of  Palatine  to  the  Eitallithment  of  the 
Monarchy,  1500—1100.  This  period  of  400  years 
may  be  considered  as  the  heroic  age  of  the  nation, 
which,  after  its  gradual  t  ransition  to  sUititiiinry  abodes 
and  ngriculturr,  lived  in  constant  disputes  with  ilf 
neighbours,  tlie  Arab  nomades,  the  Philistines,  mid 
the  Edomites.  The  Country  was  divided  ninune 
twelve  tribes;  vii.  the  ten  tribe,  of  the  sous  oFJucoh 
— Reuben.  Simeon,  Judoh.  Dan.  Nnpduili,  lied, 
Asher,  Issachar,  Zcbulnn.  mid  ll.-rijaniin,  rind  the  two 
tribes  of  the  Sons  of  Jo-soph,  l-plowmand  Manusseh  ; 
the  tribes  of  Reuben,  tiud,  and  half  Manasseh  being 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  tribes  were  kept  dis- 
tinct, each  pivsorv  nig  its  i-liief  and  p'ldcr-,  a-  in  the 
nomadic  constitution ;  but  the  wun-bip  of  Jehovah  was 
a  common  bond  of  union,  which  formed  tliein  into  a 
federal  stale.  Tin-  preservation  of  the  confederacy 
and  of  the  Mosaic  law.  was  especially  provided  for 
by  the  distribution  of  the  l.cvites  (a  caste  of  priests) 
in  forty-eight  cities  throughout  the  country,  and  by 
making  the  highuriestli I  (see  Itifh-Priett)  here- 
ditary in  the  family  of  Anion.  The  .judges  {tophttim), 
who  appear  in  limes  of  emergency,  delivering  their 
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e  op  pre: 

ad  them  tu  lire  troll)  til 
i,  and  they  find  a  leudiM- 
e,  who  had  forty  years 
slayingan  Egyptian  uif, 
'      '       if  Arabia,1 


wlwroVrs 


n  law.       (See  ,1/u.i 


--ypt  x 


s  OV.J.Jol)   li-rn; 
This  i 


ml,  is  pursued  by  the  Egyptian*,  but 
>.s  an  arm  of  tlie  Ited  sea.  the  Ct  ,i.  r-  nf 

.w  up  the  chariots  and  Imn-ci t  lhe 

Siibuhr  thinks  that  Ihi,  parage  wa-  ef- 

Suez,  where  be  himself  forded  tile  sea, 
out  two  miles  across.  Ilurekhnrdt  is  of 
uuoii.  The  law,  a  code  at  once  moral. 
d  political,  is  2i.cn  to  ike  Hebrews  from 

;  tiod  himself  is  their  !■■.,,  ler.  their  king  : 
ion  is  strictly  theocratic  ;  a  violation  of 

e,  and  is  attended  with  j i-hments  from 

e  possession  of  Palestine  is  assured  to 
liey  set  forward  again  for  die  promised 


of  tribes, 


lion  ol  the  danger.  Disobedient  in  the  command  of 
Mines  to  cviermimite  the  former  hibabilants  nf  the 
•oil,  tlie  Hebrews  were  often  false  to  their  Hod  and 
their  theocratic  cnn-tiintion  ;  and  their  folly,  if  not 
impiety,  was  puni-hod  liy  intern. il  di-orders,  and  suh- 
jeetion  to  the  hated  and  despised  heathen.  During 
eight  years,  they  were  oppressed  by  the  Mesopotam- 
ia!! king  Cu-han  lli-lmtliaioi,  tVoin  whose  yoke  they 
were  delivered  hv  1  itbiiiel  ;  cub  teen  years  of  Moabi- 

•i-l>  nii.l  noiih  ol  <      I.    li-liMTvilllde  [li'ul.l  which 

they  were  delivered   by   the  hemic  exertions  of  De- 

h<  i-.ib).  v.ere  toll I  l-y  -even  years  of  devastation 

by  t&  wil.l  Midiauiti^.  who  were  destroyed  by 
Indeon.  Jephtha.  n  cajilain  of  fn'i'l looters,  expelled 
the  Ammonites,  who  hod  overrun  nearly  tile  whole 
country,  and  often  d  up  bis  daughter  as  the  price  of 
the  deliverance.  The  incursions  of  these  ltedouin 
hordes  were  desolating.  Inn   iransienl.     The  longer 

strength  arid  con  raize  nf  Saui-mi  could  not  put  luiend, 
was  accompanied  with  the  ciijitivity  of  the  ark  of  the 
i-pnenaut,  and  si-emed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  slate.  But  Samuel  (<].  v.),  nt  mice  a  prophetatid 
a  judge,  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  reformed 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  forced  the  Philistines 
to  evacuate  the  country.  His  desieTt  nf  rendering 
tile  judicial  dignity  hereditary  in  his  family,  was 
frustrated  by  the  corrupt  character  of  his  sons  ;  and 
the  nation  demanded  a  king.  Samuel  iionniialed  Saul, 
a  youth  nf  a  tall  person .  Inn.  of  no  political  imjiortance, 
to  the  throne,  and  a  furinnl  constitution  whs  drawn  up 
for  the  new  monarchy,  nnd  depo-ited  in  the  ark. 


HEBREW  LANGUAGE  AND    LITERATURE. 


;o  lie  distinguished  :  I .  from  Abraham  to 
t,  when  the  old  Araimean  stock  was  liwiufwl 
-  influx  of  the  Egyptian  and  Arable ;  t,  from 
I,  or  tile  coin  position  of  the  Pentateuch,  to 
Solomon,  when  il  attained  its  perfection,  not  without 
bring  influenced  by  the  Pinv-uician  ;  3.  from  Solomon 
to  Kara,  when,  although  increasing  in  beauty  and 
richness,  it  became  less  pure,  by  tlie  adoption  of 
foreign  ideas  and  idioms  ;  -I.  from  Kua  to  the  end  of 
Ihe  age  of  the  Maccabees,  when  il  was  gradually  lost 
in  Ihe  modern  Arajnieii.ii.  and  became  a  dead  lan- 
guage-. Trw-iN  i)l  different  dialects  appear  about  tile 
end  of  tile  third  period  ;  for  after  the  captivity,  Uie 
oM  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  manuscripts  of  Ihe 
OH  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  us,  was  dis- 
tHKuiihed  under  the  name  of  Jeiudit,  that  is,  the 
Judaic  language.  Irmu  [.lie  SaTnnritnn  and  Aramienii. 
The  Hebrews  hail  cliaracters  or  letters  as  early  as 
Ihe  beginning  of  tile  third  period,  until  the  captivity. 
Their  written  characters  were  the  same  as  the 
PntHiician,  to  which  the  letters  of  the  Samaritan 
nanuscripts  approach  the  nearest.  During 
Babylonish  captivity,  the;  received  from  ""  " 
(he  Square  cliaracter  in  raniiiinii  u«:  ;  ana  in  me  lime 
of  Eon,  the  old  Hebrew  mBiiuscri|its  were  copied  in 
Chaldee  characters.  This  character,  according  to 
hmuc.  had  originally  three  vowel-points;  but  tile 
poulion  that  the  written  vowel  ,igns  are  of  recent 
Ale,  is  now  admitted  liy  all  critics  of  any  note.  The 
panctnolifin  was  not  settled  before  the  seventh  cen. 
tory  of  llie  Christian  em.  (Set  Munra.J  The  intro- 
duction of  the  accents,  and  tlie  division  of  the  words, 
■ere  also  rmiovtitiuiH  (if  u  Int.-  period.  Thus  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  i.(-jit  hiul lergoue  many  clinnges; 

and,  as  some  critic*  believe,  tin- 1  ontentsof  the  books 
which  now  compose  the  Old  ToMament,  cannot  have 
come  down  to  us  perfectly  unchanged.  Moses,  they 
■y.  wrote  upon  stone  ;  tor  a  Ion;;  lime  after  him  tlie 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  engraved  whatever  they 
(ishedto  perpetuate, only  I ■  j.« ■  ■  i  done,  brass,  or  wood, 

lad  the  school  of  tin-  pr.'i  hv'-  • -■  h  .dnd  I"  l,mi, 
«ty  more  convenu-nt  matcnals  t..r  wntinS,  .och  as 
linen  or  papyrus,  which  alone,  arcnbuc  loi.ur  ideas, 
(ijillil  have  made  tlie  on.in  ot  ;i  . ■; ■■r.it.ii-i-  |«»Mhle. 
And  even  at  tin-  time,  "riling  m;is  very  rare  among 
all  nations.  Many  books  of  the  Old  I  estameiit,  !br 
rumple,  the  books  of  Moses,  the  honk  of  Job,  and 
Move  of  the  Psalms,  evidently  indicate  an  earlier  ori- 
gin. The  supposition  cannot  therefore  be  avoided, 
that  only  tileir  principal  points  "ere  in  part  written 
by  ihe  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  nnd  in 
part  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  and  that  they 
were  afterwards  revised  by  later  bunds,  comple- 
ted   from    tradition,   and   collected    into    that    form 

Sirvt  tcj  the  ajeati  -I  J.irt  i-l  tlie  remaining  books  of  the 
Id  Testament,  the  i.  imposition  ot  which,  according 
to  general  opinion.  belon::-  to  Ihe  aire  before  the 
captivity.     Tliegeunuienc-  of  Lin-  lorai,  in  which  w 

Ctess   them,  run   therefore   be  allowed   only   in 
itetl  sense,  b;  the  Orientalists  of  our  times.     1 
tliis  view,  not  only  tin'  arrangement,  hut  much  of  til 
Contents  of  the  old   Hebrew  writings,  especially  th 
historical,  must  be  cnn-ideml   as   more  or  less  the 
work  of  a  later  period  than   they  wire  formerly 
Sintered  to  belong  to.      But  the  genuineness  ol 
(arts  which  they  relate,  urn!  of  the  spirit  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  these  books,  can  by  no  means  he  renderpd 
dunhtful  by  this  circuiiisLitie.f,      The  scrupuh 
•jcientiousness  and   veneration    with   which   Lhe   He- 
larews  regarded   their   sacred    writing 
auiautpst  particular-,  must  free  them  from  the  slight- 
Jjt  suspicion  of  any  arbitrary  additions  or  alterati 
•^  ea  if  it  were  not  for  tile  iiilcmal  evidence  del 


from  the  peculiar  diameter  of  each  hook,  whirl]  ii 
abumbiutly  decisive  ot  their  genuineness.  That  much 
must  have  been  lost  frum  the  treasures  of  Hebrew 
literature,  which  was  very  rich,  particularly  in  the 
-ge  of  Solomon,  is  ei  ideal  from  pa-sages  in  tlie  Old 
'estauient  itself.  But  whatever,  in  the  small  part 
which  we  possess,  has  relation  to  tlie  history  of  the 
Hebrews  and  religion,  belongs,  as  to  its  substantial, 
historical,  and  religious:  contents,  to  the  epochs  to 
hich  it  relates.  Hence  the  succession  of  the  differ- 
nt  ages,  into  which  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  is 
divided  (I.  patriarchal,  tlie  first  covenant  with  God  ; 
2.  Moses  and  the  giving  of  laws  (TfwraA);  3.  hemic 
ages  under  the  judges,  tin-  tlieocratic  republic;  1. 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  theocratic  mon- 
archy; 3,  the  prophets,  the  contest  of  theocracy  with 
inarchy;  t!.  the  Babylonish  exile ;  7.  the  age  after 
;  return  from  captivity),  appears  in  the  gradual 
development  of  the  spirit  which  breathes  through 
their  writings.  The  supposition  of  these  works  hav- 
ing been  committed  to  writing-  hit  a  coniparHtively 
late  period,  still  remains  good  m  this  view.  When, 
from  the  first  period,  ihe  accounts  con  in  inn  I  hi  Gen- 
esis (see  Pairiarc/it,  ,l/,i/i/nun.  lime.  .Inrnti,  Jineph), 
from  the  second,  the  laws  inscribed  by  Mines  on 
stone,  lite  fuller  rule-,  lor  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
constitution  of  society,  the  historical  accounts  and 
hymns  delivered  by  oral  tradition  (see  S/mri),  ami 
Irom  the  third,  similar  accounts  (the  contents  of  tlie 
books  of  Joshua.,  halves,  Itutli)  had  come  down  to  tlie 
fourth  period,  the  historical  ami  poetical  materials  (the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  Ave  books  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
Judges,  the  bo- iks  of  Samuel!  were  reduced  to  writing, 
and  new  poetical  creations  arose. 

The  Hebrew  authors  would  find  strong  impulses  to 
poetry  in  the  pastoral  life  of  their  patriarclts,  the 
beautiful  and  grand  scenery  of  their  country,  in  the 
wonderful  history  of  their  nation  (their  deliverance 
Egyptian  bondage,  their  struggles  with  nature 
ith  hostile  hordes  during  ihe  forty  years' wan- 
dering in  the  desert,  and  tlie  wars  under  the  judges), 
in  tlie  practice  of  -inging  at  divine  worship,  in  tileir 
passion  for  music,  sli-i-ngilu'iicd  by  tins  circumstance, 
and  in  the  existence  of  an  order  of  prophets  (teachers 
andpoets).  (See  Low  th,  /»"  Nh.tn  I'orsi  Htbrrearum, 
translated  into  tfnglidi,  and  Herder's  Spirit  of  Heb- 
rew Poetry,  3d  edition,  by  dueler  Ju-li,  in  2  volumes, 
Leipsic,  1825,  a  work  of  greater  originality.)  Poe- 
try was  the  foundation  of  their  literature.  Lyric 
poetry  prevailed  under  I 'avid,  u  ho  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  song  and  i-lesy  ;  didactic  poetry  under  his 
successor,  when  attempts  were  likewise  inuile  ill 
pastoral  (lluth)  and  the  shorter  epic.  (See  David, 
"  lomoa,  Sahimiii'a  ,"•,«;■■,  Mi.)  Str..n^  reli- 
igitistiiifruish.il  Ihi  spirit  and  siilijcri  of 
these  jmenis,     Never  ha-  the  n  vcr.'iice  fur  Jehovah's 

laws  iK'en  displnjcil  i lore  lively  manner  than  in 

the  holy  soiiirs  of  David's  time.  On  tlie  contrary. 
Solomon,  in  his  actions  as  well  as  in  the  writings 
which  bear  his  name,  inclines  evidently  to  a  philoso- 
phic and  even  worldly  iinliii.  i.ui-i-.  very  remote  from 
the  Israelitish  character.  After  the  division  of  tlie 
kingdom,  religion  and  literature  alone  preserved  a 
residue  of  naliunal  vigour,  nnd  the  prophets  dow 
became  the  itistnu'ters  and  inmlurirrs  of  this  morally 
and  politically  degradtil  people,  mil  il  tlie  unfortunate 
lime  of  tlie  Babylonish  cajdivity  ;  before  which,  under 
the  kings,  lived  Jonas,  Joel.  Amos,  llcisea,  Isaiali, 
Micnb,  Olsidiab,  Nullum  and  Hiilmkkuk.  During 
the  niptivity  tluurisln-d  Jcii-iniah.  Liekiel,  Daniel, 
Zepluuiiah  ;  nnd  at  the  time  of  die  return.  Haggai, 
/achariah,  and  Malaclii.  (For  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives,  nnd  the  peculiar  spirit  of  tlie  writings 
■■■ under  their  names,  see  I'rap/irt*, 
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d  to  their  inhabitants  il..-  foil  privileges 
Inert*.  ;  and  if  they  have  not  since  tluit 


ustiee  of  the  legislator!-,  but  in  circum- 
oral  nature,  which  it  Will  require  much 
eifiil  exertion'  to  remove. 

•aphical  state  of  the  Western  Islands, 
■stance  from  cities  and  markets,  the  im- 
*  of  wealth  and  of  refinement,  the  diffl- 
xim  on  account  of  tin-  boi-.ti.ToviSTiess 
round  them,  and  the  storms  which  so 
■rail  during  nine  mm  the  year  ; 

,  the  non-re*idence  of  ninny  of  the  pro- 
»  drain  the  poor  Hebrides  of  their 
loo  often  residing  in  Oilier  parts  of  the 
little  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
ion  of  steamboats  li  ticcn  of  great 
Hebrides,  by  opening  up  nn  easy  and 
annicalion  between  them  and  (he  Low- 

les  are  usually  classed  with  reference  to 
,  relatively  to  Scotlai  .  two  grand 

Southern  and  Northern  Hebrides;  and 
lore  distinguished  by  their  site  into  first, 
bird  rate  islands. 

ate  isles  of  the  southern  division  are 
Vrran,  and  Jura;  end  of  the  northern, 
and  Harris,  and  the  island  of  Hist. 
I  £848  square  miles,  or!,  423,000  Scots 
1,10  the  smaller  isles,  us  81  to  I.  Tile 
if  Ardnamurchun,  the  most  westerly 
British  continent,  [a  understood  to  form 
•en  the  southern  and  northern  Hebrides. 


dw  of  third  rate  si*y« 


Til  isles  of  Bote,  Arcan.  liiehinariitich, 
ibriies,  <■. ii i 'tit ute  [he  county  of  Bute, 
part  of  Rosa-shire;  Monk,  Rum,  and 
rgylc-shire ;  unit  all  the  other  nnrihcrii 
.lied  politically  to  the  county  of  luver- 

■   they   are  computed  at  about  300  in 

ty-j-ix  of  which  iire   inhnbited.     Their 

■liicli,   lit  a   ninpii  estimation,  may  Ik 

000,  subsist  chiefly  h'.  h-luries  ami  the 

.tle. 

e  of  the  I  lebridcs  is  cold  and  moist,  and. 


consequently,  the  soil  pruportionally  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  a  few  of  the  islands,  liowmrr,  are  well  ma- 
nured with  sea-weed  tlirown  n;>  by  the  surf,  and 
yield  tolerable  enps  of  brirloy  and  mils,  while  olhera 
afford  pasturage  for  vast  herds  of  cuttle  and  sheep. 
The  mountainous  purls  eonlniii  lead  mines,  quarries 
of  marble,  freestone,  arid  limestone,  with  iron,  title, 
crystals,  and  valuable  pebble  of  almost  equal  brilli- 
ancy to  the  South  American  i»pni.  Scarcely  a  tree 
or  shrub  is  to  be  met  with  excepting  the  wild  nryr- 
tle,"but  these,  with  a  neat  variety  of  useful  plants, 
spring  up  and  flouri-ii  spontaneously.  The  bays, 
harbours,  and  creek-,  abound  with  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  fish  of  diiirrmil  kind-,  and  literally  swarm 
with  herrings,  which  with  I 'I  mi.  cattle,  sheep,  wool, 
knit  hosiery,  tartans,  and  coarse  cloth,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  staple  cm ilitii-ji  of  the   inhabitants, 

who  use  the  same  language,  observe  similar  customs, 
uod  appear  in  the  like  costume  as  the  rest  of  the 
Highlanders. 

The  more  important  of  the  Hebrides  are  described 
in  Ibis  Encyclopedia  under  the  res]  active  names,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  See,  also,  Dr  John- 
son's Tour  to  u>  Hebrides  made  with  Bosweii  in 
1773;  Macdonald's  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Hebrides,  (Edin.  1811,  8voj,  an  excellent  work; 
from  which  we  have  borrowed  the  most  of  [his  arti- 
cle ;  and  Macculloch's  Highlands  and  Western  Isle* 
uf  Scotland. 

HEBRIDES,  New  ;  a  group  of  islands  in  (he 
South  Pacific  ocean ,  ih-c-ovcred  bj  i.iiiiros  in  the  year 
1506.  In  1*73,  eapluin  Cook  surveyed  this  group, 
and  gave  to  the  whole  the  appellation  of  Atir He- 
triifa,  from  considering  them  to  be  the  niost  western 
islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  are  situated  be- 
tween Ion.  166"  41'  and  170"  21'  E„  and  lit.  IV 
2'S  and  80°  4'  S„  extending  lira  leagues,  in  the 
direclionof  N.  N.  W.  &  W.  and  S.  S.  I  J  E.  These 
islands  are  fertile,  producing  figs,  orntiges,  bananas, 
the.  bread  fruit,  and  the  sugar  cane.  The  only 
quadrupeds  are  rats  and  swine.  The  inhabitants  are 
of  different  races,  but  in  general  are  less  pleasing 
limn  those  of  the  other  i-laods  of  the  Pacific.  Like 
other  inhabitants  of  tlie  tropical  regions,  they  are 
active,  but  impatient  of  labour.  They  are  of  a 
dark  complexion,  iiiid  tiun- 1  din  k.  short,  Iriuled  liair. 

HECATE;  the  duuuhler  of  Tiiriurus.  or,  accord- 
ing tosome,  of  Night,  "l  Ptlters  cull  .'npiler  her  father, 
aini  Juno,  or  I'eres.ur  Astoria,  or  I'luxirn.  a  daughter 
of  .Eotus,  her  inollier.  She  was  the  internal  goddess, 
who  presided  over  magiG.  Juno  having  committed 
the  care  of  her  eihirniinn  to  the  nymplis,  she  stole 
the  paint-box  of  the  queen  of  the  gods,  mid  gave  it 
to  Europa,  the  daughter  of  l'limiix.  When  Juno  was 
about  to  punish  her,  she  lied  to  a  woman  in  childbed, 
and   afterwards   to   a    funeral    procession.     Jupiter 


[linn  ;  and  from  that  time  slit:  became  a; 
goddess.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  her. 
Ilesiod  says,  her  power  cs  tended  over  tile  earth  and 
sea;  she  had  0  place  hiiiiiiil:  the  stars,  and  enjoyed 
peculiar  honour  with  the  gods.  She  gave  fume  and 
wealth  to  her  favourites.  She  made  the  warrior 
victorious,  sat  by  tin-  jinlsre  10  n'nl  him  in  his  deci- 
sions, slrengtliened  tin-  nlhltt/e.  blessed  the  labours 
of  tile  fisherman  and  the  herdsuuiu,  mid  promoted 
■'     growth  ami  priori--  oi  the  young.    All  the  magic 


of  n 


e  at  her  command.     She  ufier- 


:  symbol  of  the 


ndw 
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I,  of  n  whitish  tint,  wi  ■  a  bar  uf  black 
r  middle.  They  are  usually  about  ten 
the  tail  about  one.  Their  usual  resi- 
mall  thickets,  and  they  feed  on  fallen 
and  insects ;  they  are  also  fund  of  flesh, 
it  roasted.  Pallas  remarks,  that  they 
beds  of  cantharides,  without  suffering 
'hilst  a  single  one  of  these  acrid  insects 
s  most  horrible  torments  in  dogs  or  cats. 
sserted,  that  they  mount  fruit  trees,  and 
rith  apples,  pears,  &c. ,  stuck  upon  their 
lis  is  equally  rabe  will]  the  imputation 
±  cows,  and  injure  their  udders.  Mr 
res,  that  the  manner  in  which  they  eat 
he  plaintain  is  very  curious.  Witli  their 
ible,  which  is  much  longer  than  the 
ion  under  the  plant,  mi,!  plan  off  the 
i,  leaving  the  tuft  of  Leaves  untouched. 
*  defends  himself  from  tlie  attacks  of 
i  try  rolling  himself  up,  and  thus  expos- 
if  his  body  that  is  not  furnished  w  ith  a 
tines.  It  may  be  rendered  domestic  lu 
rree,  and  has  been  employed  in  Europe 
i&raaches,  which  it  pursues  with  avidity. 
',  the  hedgehog  wrap:  itself  in  a  warm 
ed  of  moss,  dried  hay  and  leaves,  and 
d  till  the  return  of  spring.  The  female 
I  at  five  young  at  a  birth,  which  soon 
red  with  prickles.  These  animals  are 
ted  as  food,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
lie  skin  was  formerly  used  for  the  pur- 
ling cloths.  The  long-eared  hedgehog 
is  smaller  than  the  common,  and  is  dis- 
i  the  great  siie  of  its  ajan  .  in  its  man- 
"    o  be  similar  to  that  species.     The 


of  the  Caspian  sea  to  Egypt. 
ER,  John  Charles,  the  most  cele- 
tter  of  his  age,  was  liorn  at  Sehweili, 
,  while  n  boy,  manufactured  graving 


J  hi 


i  1T1T, 


usted  with 

which  ituiurd  for  liiiu  il In 

ce.  At  that  time,  baron  t. urn  was  in 
;  been  commissioned  hv  '  harles  XII., 

things,  to  select  artists  who  might  lie 
Jin  to  go  to  Sweden.  Iledliugrr  ;u  ■■ 
roposuls,  and  was  made  director  of  the 
is  own  conditions.  (  hnrles  XII.  soon 
Kredcrieshull.  and  lltdl'iiier  honoured 

by  the  productions  of  liis  art.  The 
;sted  by  Charles  towards  lit  " 


t,  the 


1  the  oilers  of  I'eler 

uey  to  Italy  in  IT:.'!;,  and  met  there  a 

reception  Benedict  MIL  conferred 
■  order  of  Christ,  for  a  incd.il  winch  tint 
edlohiin.  After his  return.,  the  empress 
fd  the  invitation  to  come  lu  I'cler-burg, 
«  a  manner,  that  lie-Hinder  at  last,  with 
Lion  of  his  court,  went  thither  in  17S8, 
I  [wo  years ;  after  which  lie  relumed  to 
loaded  with  honours.  !n  1741,  he 
his  native  country,  i.nil  was  niiirricil. 
Is  visited  Sweden  fre(|neutly.  where  the 

ITU,  elected  liim  one-  of  its  [numbers, 

honoured  him  mill  new  dignities  ;  but. 
ft  Sweden  for  ever,  tin  his  hist  voyage 
inlry,  he  lost  his  property,  which  was  in 
el.  by  shipwreck ;  the    consequences  ol 

have  lieen  very  distri~.-iiiR,  bill   tor  Ihc 


iployment  in    Schweitr,. 

,  in  the  society  of  ii 
daughter,  for  the  loss  of  n  wile,  whom  he  honoured 
by  some  very  splendid  medals.  Ho  died  in  1771. 
His  works  are  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  cor- 
rectness  of  design,  and  a  soilness  which  by  no  means 
injures  the  distinctness  of  them.  They  nre,  for  the 
most  part,  happily  designed.  It  is  generally  r»- 
uiarked,  in  Hedlinger's  «nik..  that  there  nre  greater 
endeavours  to  attain  tlio  elegance  and  precision  of  the 
French  models,  than  to  produce  imitation]  of  the 
ancients.  A  splendid  work  of  L'hr.  de  Mechel 
{lEafrn  du  Chevalier  Hrdtiogtr,  ou  RtctutU  ilet 
Medailladece  celebr,-  Artiste— Works  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Hedlinger,  or  n  Collection  of  the  Medals  of  this 
celebrated  artist,  folio,  Basil.  1775),  contains  elegant 
copies  of  his  medals,  and  a  well  deserved  eulogy  of 
this  cueellent  artist. 

HKEMSKEKK,  Martin  V.,n,  a  Dutch  painter, 
tram  in  1498,  at  ilia  village  of  Hctinskerk,  from 
which  he  derived  his  name,  was  the  son  of  n  mason, 


home,  to  learn  his  own  trade.    'Die  young  Martin 

returned  to  his  father's  I e  unwillingly,  and  se.iwd 

tlie  first  opportunity  of  leaving  it  again.  He  then 
went  to  John  Lucas,  a  painter  of  mine  celebrity  at 
Delft;  but,  finding  ihiit  his  muster  did  nolhiog  for 
him,  he  placed  him;clf  under  the  direction  of  J. 
Shored,  a  celebrated  artist,  who  had  brought  from 
Rome  and  Venice  many  valuable  studies.  Heeius- 
kerk  now  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  his  master, 
fearing  to  be  eclipsed  tiy  bun.  sent  him  away.  He 
then  executed  his  picture  of  St  Luke  painting  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  the  child  Jesus,  and  presented  it 
to  the  corporation  of  painters  at  Ilncrlem.  This 
picture  had  great  success,  lleemskcrk  afterwards 
visited  Italy,  remained  there  about  three  yenrs, 
forming  his  taste  on  undent  models,  and  enjoyed  the 
instructions  of  tlie  celebrated  Michael  Angela,  who, 
ill  that  time,  was  i-uricliini:  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  wilh  the  work-  of  his  pencil.  When  he 
returned  to  Holliiitd.  stum-  of  his  admirers  lamented 
th.it  they  no  longer  found  in  his  pictures  the  charms 
™  huh  had  delighted  [hem  ;  but  connoisseurs  knew 
how  to  appreciate  the  progress  which  he  hod  made 
in  llie  an  of  drawing,  timl  his  improvement  in  taste. 

Hi.  ripiirluiiTits  Wef on  tilled  Willi  scholars,  and  oi 

a  short  time  he  became  rich.  A  great  part  of  die 
now  rare  works  of  tins  diligent  and  prolific  artist 
were  lost,  in  1S72.  at  lite  capture  of  llaerlein,  where 
his  own  house  was  likcwi-c  destroyed,  Ileemskerk's 
drawing  is  firm  mid  accurate,  hut  his  outlines  are 
without  elegance  or  grace,  his  drapery  is  stiff,  and 
overloaded  with  folds,  and  his  heads  want  dignity. 
He  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  tame  lo  his  knowledge 
uf  anatomy,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imitate 
Michael  Angelo.      lie  died  lit  llaerlein,  1574. 

I1EC1RA  [Heihrhni)  :  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
flight.  The  Mohammedans  designate,  by  this  word, 
the  flight  of  Mohntiiuii-d.  their  prophet,  from  Mecca 
to  Vatrcli  (Medina),  who  Ii  latter  place  was,  ill  coll. 
sequence,  called  .'/'  ■txut  nl  \nti.  tln.t  is,  tile  City  of 
the  Prophet.  From  this  flight,  which  they  fii  uiillie 
Kith  of  July,  A.  D.  OSS,  they  begin  tlieir  coiupula- 
tkiu  of  time.  The  reduction  of  the  years  of  the  He- 
giro  tu  the  corresponding  period  in  the  Christian  com- 
E illation,  where  strict  accuracy  is  not  required,  may 
e  performed  as  follows:  .Since  the  Mohammedan 
year  is  a  lunar  year  of  351  days,  33  Mohammedan 
years  amount  to  nlioiit  :  -  Christian  ur  tropical  years. 
We  must,  therefore,  subtract  from  die  number  of  Mo. 
haiiiinednn  yenrs,  one  for  every  1)3  years,  and  add 
thereto  (KB  years.  Thus,  for  example,  the  year  H¥XI 
of  the  MohnniiiiiiliOi  in  kuniii^  »  ill  correspond  lu  Iho 
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iloca  discovery,  the  remarkable  formula 
'  the  author  of  the  M,'^inique  cilette  iyo\. 
.  the  most  distinpiipin.il  discovery  on  this 
ie*  Putoant's  Mod,/,.-,  vol.  ii.  unci  Blot's 
1.  iii.)  He  reduced  tu  a  certain  puint.  in 
ml  and  limple  manner,  nil  the  corrections 
d  be  made,  on  acci.uiit  of  tlie  influence  of 
i.  Of  moisture  and  privily  on  tlie  mercury 
He  rested  his  theory  on  tlie  most  ac- 
;  but  the  coefficient  which  he  had  ussum- 
'  to  represent  the  relation  between  the 
be  atmosphere  and  ihnt  of  the  mercury, 
1  have  too  little  foundation  :  the  formula 
roved ;  the  length  of  the  column?  to  be 
for  their  weight ;  many  causes  of  error? 
i  be  ascertained  ;  the  coefficient  was  to  be 
r,  rather,  a  new  one  was  to  be  determin- 
od  has  done  all  this.  l!y  a  comparison 
arometrical  observations,  and  actual 
its  of  the  heights  where  the  observations 
he  has  determined  the  coefficient,  as  it  is 
i  Laplace's  last  formula.  Jlnmond  ami 
■  observers  have  shown,  by  experiment, 
muta  is  not  only  adapted  to  small  as  well 
ights.but  is  also  useful  in  taking  meusure- 
r  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
ical  observations  ma;  attain  great  nccur 
hey  are  made  with   pood  instruments,  hy 


ruble 


le  relative  height 

iers  and  four  thermometers  are  requisite  ; 
hennometers  being:  attached  to  the  baro- 
.  two  of  them  being  free.     These  instru- 

be  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  conveni- 
xuracy;  and  they  must  I0M  prrlirtly. 
era  must  be  well  acquainted  with  their  in- 
n  order  to  be  able  to  use  them  ;  and  it  is 

necessary  that  they  should  know  on  what 
tions  depend.  If  two  or  more  observers 
to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  a  place  or 

lmrrmiHriral  measure it .  tiiey  must  ut- 

illy  to  the  following  particulars  t—a,  tint 
L-nt-  liiins;  ij.-rip.iidi.  it-..r';.  lr,.t..  !■  .1  f..  in 


and  adaptation  for  use.  Also  tlie  tables  by  Gauss, 
published,  1818,  in  Uode'i  Attrtmum.  Juhrbueh,  ore 
to  be  commended  for  their  lircvity,  though  one  must 
also  have  at  hand  the  usual  logarithmic  tables. 
Biofs  Tablet  harumitriqati  (Paris,  iSII)are  not  less 
excellent.  The  lain. m-.  uf  tin-  disi  ingiii>hed  natural 
philosopher  and  mineralogist  D'Autiuisson  (1809),  the 
progress  .mil  n-ull  ..I' "In.  ii  are  deluded  in  a  lut-imm 
rend  before  the  matliemstico- physical  class  of  the 
institute,  at  1'nris,  March  ai.i  and  April  9, 1810,  an; 
particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

HKILIGEN  (from  heilig,  German  for  Aolg);  a  word 
in  many  geographical  names  ;  a?  Ihiligenttadt. 

1 11:1  M  -  the  rout  of  many  German  words,  and  a 
syllnhla  appearing  at  the  end  of  numy  geographical 

origin)  or  dwelling;  ns  Manheim.  Tlie  Swedish  hrm 
signifies  the  same  tiling;  ulso  the  English  ham,  in 
Durham, &c.j  and  the  French  *«»■«  is  Jem  eil  from 


fleet,  and,  three  years  afterwards,  received  the  chief 
command.  He.  atlackeii  the  Portuguese,  in  lt&G, 
on  the  coast  of  Brniil.took  several  ships,  and  curried 
home  n  rich  booty.  The  same  year,  he  captured  the 
Spanish  plate  fleet,  and  obtained  an  immense  booty. 
In  KSiW.  be  was  appointed  high  admiral  in  reword 
for  bis  services ;  ain  I  was  •<■•  .hi  after  killeilin  an  engage- 
ment willi  a  fleet  from  Dunkirk,  of  which  be  laid 
already  captured  three  ships. 

HEINECCIU3,  Johs  Gottlieb;  aGerman  author, 
,  and  ethic; 
I  studied  at 

Erofessor's  chair  in 
iw>.  In  178*.  he 
quitted  Halle  for'  Franeker,  and  remained  there  till 
1727.  when  he  accepted  an  invitation,  given  him  by 
Ihe  king  of  Prussia,  to  settle  at  Frankfort  on  the 
tlder.  Here  he  resided  upwards  uf  mi  years,  when  he 
ri-innied  to  Halle.  His  works  were  collected  and 
pubhdicd  at  Geneva,  in  eight  quarto  volumes, 
■  lire-  year-  after  hi-  decea-c.  which  look  place  in 
17 It.     '1  he    principul    jiic.  S/tntri^-iiii  Anli^iilaliini 

I  JnTI,j,i-ii,lilitiKili     ittilSttitlitiiim  I       /-.','■'■ 

mrntn  Jnrit  ('iritis:  F.lnuriila  1'hUunijihia  Halanalit 
i-l  M;-nil,i  ,  Hit/win  ,'urin  Vivila  ;  Elcmenta  .lurii 
Xaturr?   et    Centum,    (innr-lated    into    English    by 

rri,r..l.,.lh-      RUwf«M«li,     •itt.li  **:It:n-;-.    and    wimhI 


■ 


.  %<<  m.ttiorii;  and  s 


.  i-lliiil    eri'nlU 

'    of  his 


>undrd  on  Laplace-  r.innuln,  give  great 
calculating  these  olM-rval  ions.  Among 
r=.  Table*  huptvmiMive*  (Paris,  ISOti)  j 
lurly  good,  on  account  of  their  correctors-  i 


ni-.  wn-   bom    at   Lubeok,   Feb.   6,   17*1. 

ed  hit  first  year,  when  he  knew  mid  recited  the 
iripal  facts  in  tire  five  books  of  Moses,  and.  at 
leeii  months,  knew  the  history,  both  of  the  (lid 

New  Testament.  At  two  years  nnd  a  half,  he 
Id  answer  quest  it  m*  in  pi'iigniphy.  and  in  history, 
it  [it  anil  nvleni  ;  ~n.ni  oli  it,  he  teamed  I.  a  tin  and 
nch.  In  his  linirili  yi'iir.  he  had  leaned  the  duc- 
es of  divinity,  with  iheir  proofs  from  the  Bible  ; 
h-rn  history  ;  eirli'-ia-lii'iil  hi-lory;   the  institutes  : 

hymns,  with  their  tunes;  and  I50O  verses  and 
tences  from  Ihe  nnnent  Latin  classics.  His  Blu- 
dous  memory  retained  every  word  repeated  to 
i;  nnd,  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  delivered 
ive  sjieei'hes  without  once  faltering,  and  under- 
it  public  examination1-  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

spoke  German    I  ..'  ii.  I  reni'li,  nnd  Low  Dutch. 

win  eieeedlo^lv  rood  natured  and  well  betiaved. 

of  a  most  lender  and  iMmtr  constitution.     He 


HEINITZ — HELENA. 


moultis  ol  nis  uwui,  »w"  ■««»  fw*  »»  ■— *  -a-  ~- 
fcmr  jeers  and  four  montlis,  on  the  !Tth  June,  17x7. 
A  dissertation  on  this  eitraordinary  chilli  was  pub- 
liilled  by  M.  Martini,  at  Lubeck,  in  1730,  and  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Schouich,  the  child's  tutor,  who  bed 
published  mi  account  of  him  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  which  statement  wurep  " 
lbhed  in  the  Centum  language  in  1778  or  1779. 

HEINITZ,  Antiiomv  Fiidiiic,  baron  of ;   b 
in  1724 ;  died  1808.    In  1793,  he  laid  the  plan  of 
the  famous  mining  academy  in  Freyberg,  Die  bene- 
ficial effecU  of  wluchhnve  been  extensively  felL    In 

I77rj 77,  he  travelled  in  Prance  and  Highland,  and 

in  consequence  of  hii  journey,  wrote  lii»  Kitai  rf'  Eco- 
nomic politifut.  Frederic  11.  of  Prussia  appointed 
hint  minister  of  state  and  chief  of  the  mining  depart- 

HEINSIL'S,  Damki.  ;  a  celebrated  Dutch  plulolo- 
gist,  bom  at  Ghent,  in  1580.     At  fourteen,  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Franeker  to  study  the  civil 
law  ;  but  he  applied  himself  ehieflj  to  Greek  litera- 
ture.    Removing  to  Leyden,  lit  continued  I  lis  studies 
under  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  paid  great  attention  " 
so  promising  a  pupil.     He  read  public  lectures  i 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  at  twenty ;  and  he  w 
afterwards  chosen  professor  of  history  in  the  univi 
shy  of  Leyden.      lie  was  so  much  attached  to  his 
bottle,  as  occasionally  to  incapacitate  himself  for  his 
professorial  duties.     lie  died  at  Leyden,  January  15, 


heritance  may  be  defeated  by  h 

HELDENBl'CH  {German  ;  Book  ■/  Ansa*) 
celebrated  collection  of  old  1' niiia  ■  imi  «* 
from  national  tradition*  of  ivfti  vtwrJi  asasape 
thetiaseof  Auilamd  the  irruption  glswta 
nations  into  the  Roman  empire.  It  cmauaiaa  mat 
ploili  and  adventure*  of  tbe  rafMsrOMMl 
dwarf  Uberieh,  of  Hawdicliieh,  WsNansttrcfe,  I 
Kiebfch  of  Worms,  Dietrich  of  Be***,**  fctrnj  las 
the  history  of  the  auaowi  s*rdeaefrmmtM*eJM 
ilomemiettied,  rf  the  cwt  o(  AMaKfem.  « 
poems  excite  the  rmagianUm  by  tbssr  Maksji 
war  and  of  love.  Tbey  were  wratta  M  Nrfmatltl 
by  various  poets.  The  oldest  aaaef'BBifmt 
period,  and,  in  their  farm  and  atria,  ramwjflni  | 
jVmrhMfraiiM.  Among  the  i  ■*  i  aaj  ranay 
Oftcrdingcn,  and  Wolfram  of  Firhianaak  AM 
text  was  given  fat  1471,  by  (jaanar  **■  atBa\l 
some  parts  have  become  rnaurar  strata! ■  am 
Tbe  oldest  imprerelorai  give  the  ■*•*■*  km   1 


lliS5.     His 


and  two  tragedies,  beside!  other  pieces.   Ilenlso 

(■reek  poems,  which,  wen * J  --  '  - 

in  the  Hutch  language. 


with  success.  He  was  bom  at  Leyden,  in  IGSO,  and 
carefully  educated  under  the  paternal  roof,  lie 
travelled  in  England,  through  the  Low  Countries,  in 
France  and  Italy.  His  Either  wishing  for  hk  return, 
lie  went  to  Leyden  ;  but  remained  only  a  few  months, 
as  Christina  of  Sweden  invited  him  to  her  court.  He 
established  himself  at  Stockholm  in  1650,  and  was 
appointed  resident  from  the  states  of  Holland,  in 
October,  1654.  The  death  of  his  father  determined 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country.  In  1658,  hen- 
tired  to  the  Hague.  He  gave  up  all  his  leisure  to 
literature ;  ami  it  was  against  his  inclination  that  he 
went  on  a  public  mission  to  Muscovy,  in  1067.  He 
returned  home,  with  his  health  much  debilitated.  In 
1071.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  October  7,  1« 
Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  literature,  notwii 
standing  his  public  employments ;  and  he  gave 
the  world  several  critical  editions  of  Latin  authors 

HEISSILS;  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  the 
favourite  uild  confidant  of  prince  William  of  Orange, 
who,  in  lias,  ascended  the  English  throne  ai  William 
III.     William  sent  him  to  Paris,  after  the  n 


ic  priucedr 


threatened  him  with  the  Baatile.  From  that  tine, 
he  was  the  ileclared  enemy  of  France,  and  was  par- 
ticularly active  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  inc- 


n,  to  humble  Louis  XIV.  Bat  till 
to  the  pence  brought  the  burdrii  of  n  great  i 
the  republic  ;  and  he  lost  his  office,  after  having  field 


lot  his  opposition 
n  great  debt  upon 


it  for  thirty  years.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  yean. 

HEIR.     See  linml. 

HEIR  APPARENT  is  a  person  to  called  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  at  whose  death  he  Is  befr 


ctve  the  rnfamt  Mm   1 
eW  1*00;  themmvA 


der  Hagen  appeared  at  Herlha,lMl,Mitssl  Ml 
buch  in  the  Origami  TiaigM  Ban  ftaaaaaaal 
der  Vrtpneke.&s.  (Berlta,  100-tt,  f  ask,  i 

lELENA;  tad' ..  ,.  __     __.  _._ 

ful  woman  of  her  age,  sprang  rhma  an  af  I 
eggs  which   Leda,   the    vrib  ef  hag  TyeaM 


Jupiter,  am)  Lndn  m  only  bar  aarer  ■  am 
concile  this  variety  at  ot*aaam,  mm  li  i  in  i 
Nemesis  am)  Led*  an  the  amsm  i  jf  ma.  1 
was  so  tmtvertalJy  airwimt.  nn  m  bar  maa 
Theaeos,  with  hi.  f  rteirf  I'aitaraa.  cam* 
before  she  htut  ntuioed  Im  tvsnfc  nsr,  aai 
ber  at  Aphid w.  under  the  fli   n  ran  sal 

Her  brother.,  i'astur  and  PoiWrs.  *■ 
force  of  arm-,  and  the  leurmd  wet  and  mtaiM 
to  Sparta,  her  name  country.     Ts. 
ever,  a  tradition  rsconkd  by  hanaaaaa,  • 
was  of  nubile  y*n  whrii  rvrtat  away  b 

iinlllnl  ill i  In  1  ii  sniiln   i  1  j  I Ksi.li 

intrusted  to  the  rare    f  I  lilimw  an    Har  nsali 
afterwards  eagerly  ulintml  by  uW  ym 
Greece,  hsclii.Wc    t'lyvse*,  Daauaa 


Mmrlaaa.  mm  at  Atamv  *aa 
-rVm.  Attaapr— a.iafl«m 
I  the  aaiuai  by  maaam  aass.  a*i 


prove  of  the  rlxare  whse 
among  them,  a*  I  rngnge  tn  mui 
person  and  chnracirf.  tfomrmi  _ 
to  ravish  her  from  the  anaeof  bar! 
chose  Mrneh 


isting  cir-    year  of  the 


> 


HELENA  —HELIGOLAND. 


(171 


Priam's  sons  :  lad,  when  Troy  was  taken,  -In1 
u  scruple  to  betray  liim,  and  to  iulr.-nluic  llie 

into  his  cluuulier,  io  in^raiiate  herself  with 
us.  Slie  returned  to  Sparta,  and  Menelnus 
J  her  again.  Some  writers,  Iwwever,  say 
•  obtained  even  her  life  with  difficulty  from 
bond.  After  she  hail  lived  for  some  yean  at 
Meaelaiis  died,  anil  she  was  driven  from 
weaus  by  Megapenthes  and  Nicostratus,  the 
■Me  sons  of  her  husband  ;  she  retired  to 
,   where,  at  that  time,  I'olyio,  a  native  of 

reigned  over  the  couutry.  Polyso,  whose 
i,  Tlepolemus,  had  l>een  killed  in  the  Trojan 
H&ated  revenge  ou  Helen.  While  Helen, 
J,  retired  to  bathe  in  the  river.  Poiyio  dis- 
ber  attendants  in  the  liab.it  of  furies,  and  sent 
ith  orders  to  murder  her  enemy.  Helen  was 
a,  tree  and  strangled,  and  her  BtUortaDM 
Aerwards   remembered,  and    [lie   crimes    of 

expiated  by  the  temple  which  the  Rhodiuiis 
O  Helen  Dendrilii,  or  tied  to  a  tree.  There 
sdition  mentioned  l>y  Herodotus  which  says 
iris  was  driven,  as  he  returned  from  Sparta, 
m  coast  of  Egypt,  where  Proteus,  king  of  the 
,  expelled  him  from  his  dominions  fur  his 
ude  to  Meuelaus,  and  confined  Helen.  Priam 
re  informed  the  Grecian   ambassadors,  that 

Helen  nur  In  r  possessions  wen-  in  Troy,  lint 
lands  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  this 
a,  the  Greeks  besieged  the  town,  and  took  it 


ens.  and  was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  W 
■a  undertaken  upon  unjust  grounds.  Helen 
noured,  after  deutb,  as  a  goddess,  and  the 
is  built  her  a  temple  at  Tberapne,  which  had 
■rer  of  giving   beauty   to  all   the  deformed 

that  entered  it.     Helen,  according  to  some, 
rtfed  into  the  island  of  Leuce,  niter  death, 
die  married  Achilles,  who  bad  been  once  one 
•  arm est  admirers. 
ENA,  St.  ;  an  islam!  in  tile  A  thy 
»  entirely  delarlied  li-um  any  group 

"    i  from  lb 


ia»l  of 
i  Africa;  Ion.  15"  Sff  W, ;  1st.  S"  »S. 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  iflOl.  It 
erwards  possessed  by  llie  I  'inch,  and  linnlly 
nto  the  possession  of  llie  English  about  the 
i5 1 ,  in  whose  possession  it  has,  with  a  short 
I,  evEr  since  remained.  It  was  granted  to  the 
Hlia  company  by  Charles  II.  St  Helena  is 
les  lon»  by  (i^  broad,  and  about  28  miles  in 
Terence.  It  presents  to  the  sen,  i.lmiiielnmr 
■If  circuit,  nulling  bat  a:    ' 


tliciilar  r<i-V,  mmi"i.lK'l  tn  Ixiki  i.et  hiiih,  like 

■  in  the  midst  of  the 

ncim.   1  in  filtering .  Imw. 

jtd    ascending  by 

me  of  the  lew   openings 

St   Helena,    by  wh 

1,    ,1   run   !«■   approached 

ly  facility,      lane 

are  all   -tn.ocjv  fortified. 

in    ll   not    liable     to    the 

hut   it  rni.oi-t.ainl  liable 

iig  ijiM-  of  w.i.  i, 

ami  which  can  he  i 

ll.-d  a  town',  -it miied  in  a 

'  valley,  between  lofty  iiiniintnins,  called 
's  Valley.  The  principal  plain  in  llie  island. 
Longtrotn/,  situated  in  the  eastern  part,  has 
r  celebrated  by  the  residence  of  Nape' 
lustrioiis  captive  arrived  at  St  Helena  in 
,  181a,  and  died  there  May  5.  1821, 
s  in  a  secluded  recess,  near  Loiigwtioif. 
nded  by  a  fence,  enclosing  a  piece  of  ground 
ling  wi.'t-jnii!;  willuw,  and   by  an  iuterioi    '"""" 


ace.     The  tombstone  is   nlxmt   nine  mctj«i  high, 

ithoul  an  inscriptiiin.  The  body  is  deposited  in  n 
nmhoganj  coffin,  which  is  placed  within  three  other 
■-sesionthe  eiternal  one  is  the  inscription,  Genrriil 

the  FrennA.     By  his  sale  lies  the  sword  which  he 

ire  at  Austerlit*. 

HELEN  US:  son  of  Priam,  and  (win-brother  of 
Cassandra,  endowed  with  the  gift,  of  prophecy.  After 
the  death  of  Paris,  he  wished  to  ntnrrr  Helen  ;  and, 
irritated  by  tile  failure  of  his  suit,  he  betrayed  Troy 
into  the  liands  of  its  enemy.  The  invention  of  the 
wooden  horse  is  ascribed  to  him.      After  thedesLrur 

fTroy,  befell  into  the  liands  ol  Pjrrbus,  son  of 
Achilles,  who  gave  him  Andromache,  his  brother 
Hector's  widow,  in  marriage.  He  was  the  only  one 
ofPriam's  sons  who  survived  tile  ruin  of  his  country. 
After  the  death  of  Pyrrlius,  he  reigued  over  a  part 
of  Epirus.  He  received  -Enea6  on  his  voyage  hi 
Italy. 

HELIACAL,  as  applied  to  the  rising  of  a  star, 
planet,  eke.,  denotes  its  emerging  out  of  the  sun's 
rays,  in  which  it  was  before  hid!  When  applied  tu 
ttiiig  of  a  star,  it  denotes  the  entering  or  iinmerg- 
to  the  sun's  rays,  and  thus  becoming  lost  in  the 
lustre  of  his  beams.  A  star  rises  beliacally  when, 
after  it  lias  been  in  con  ji  met  ion  Willi  the  smi,  and  on 
iccount  invisible,  il  gels  at  such  a  distance  from 
.  in  as  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  the  rising 
of  that  luminary. 

HEL1ADES  ; 

1.  The  seven  sons  of  Helios  (Sol),  the  god  of  the 
sun,  who  were  bom  when  the  warm  beams  of  Helios 
dried  up  all  the  moisture  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Their  only  sister,  Electrione,  died  a  virgin,  anil 
roceived  divine  honours  from  llie  Hhodians.  The 
brothers  distinguished  themselves  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  [particularly  of  astronomy;  they 
improved  ship-building,  and  divided  the  day  into 
hours.  Thenages  excelled  all  his  brothers  in  intel- 
lect ;  on  which  account  they  put  htm  to  death.  When 
the  act  became  known,  they  all  fled  from  the  island, 
—  cept  two,  whose  liands  were  not  stained  with  the 

iod  of  Thenagcs. 

2.  TEie  (laughters  of  Helios  and  the  nymph 
Merope  or  Clyiaene  were  also  called  lleliai/ei.     See 

Phaiihm. 

HEL1ANTHUS.     See  Sun-Jlowr. 

HELICON  (now-  S»«arn)  ;  a  celebrated  mountain 
in  the  western  part  of  Birulia,  where  the  Greeks 
placed  llie  resilience  of  the  mu-rs  who,  together  with 

Apollo,  had  temple- and  siatues  here.  In  iliis  moun- 
tain, also,  were  the  lountains  of  tin ses  Aganippe 

and  llippocrene,  and  the  fountain  in  which  tlie 
unluippy  Narcissus  s,«  his  own  image.  The  region 
around  was  extremely  fertile,  and  so  healthy  that 
even  llie  serpents  were  tabled  tu  lie  harmless.     See 

HELEGOLAND,  or  HEILGOLAND  (anciently 
Hrrl/ui)  ;  an  isluinl  in  the  North  sea,  about  nine 
miles  in  circumference,  ou  llie  coast  of  llolstein. 
uliout  twenty-eight  miles  from  llie  moutlis  of  the 
Weser,  Elbe,  and  I'ydcr  ,  fcnnerly  belonging  to 
Denmark. now  to  Ureal  Ilritaia.  It  is  divided  into 
A'h/nnd  Dukmii,  or  high  and  low  land,  ll  produ- 
ces barley  and  oats,  bin  not  enough  lor  the  ennsump. 
lion  of  the  inhabitants.  wli,i  thinly  s.ih-i.st  by  fisliins.' 
I  In  the  highest  part  of  the  west  Klif.  in  lun.  7°  L3' 
13"  E.,  and  lat.  54°  11'  34"  N.,  is  a  lighUinase, 
which  is  of  great  use  in  iruidiiig  ships  amidst  tile  sur- 
rounding rocks  anil  shoals,  and  also  as  a  mark  for 
directing  vessels  to  the  mouths  nf  the  nearest  rivers. 
Population,  tj-iOO.  suti-i-tinp  iliietly  by  fishing  and 
acting  as  pilots.  It  was  taken,  in  1807,  by  admiral 
ItusseH,  from  the  I  lanes,  and  since  (tie  peace  of  Kiel, 
lias  belonged  tu  Britain,  which  exacts  m,  |u\os  from 
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m.  He  threatened  to  descend  iiiio  ('reus,  and  to 
e  light  lo  the  dead,  if  Jupiter  dill  not  punish 
criminals.  The  thunder  da-shed  tileir  vessel 
pieces,  and  sunk  them  b  Llip  w.ives.  As  he  was 
<  ended  from  the  race  of  the  Titans,  he  is  often 
led  Titan.  His  worship  was  verj  nlrilllfTilj 
owl.  and  he  had  many  temples  Bud  statues;  fur 
wx,  in  Corinth,  Argos,  Trcrseue,  FJis,  but  jiar- 
iWtj  ill  Wlodes,  where  u  [f-iim  of  four  hordes  was 
luaily  sacrificed  In  him.  by  hf-ini:  precipitated  into 

sea.  While  lambs  were  also  sacrificed  to  him. 
rses,  wolves,  cocks,  and  eagles  were  sacred  to 
I.  He  is  represented  as  a  youth,  with  most  of  his 
:y  covered  with  clothing,  and  having  hit  head 
rounded  with  rajs.  Sometimes  he  rides  upon 
hsriot  drawn  by  four  horses.  See  Apollo. 
1KL.IOSCOPE  is  a  telescope,  behind  which  the 
^*e  of  the  sun  is  received  upon  a  pliiio  -urliicc. 
astronomical  telescope  is  drawn  out  a  little 
Jier  than  is  necessary  for  common  use,  and 
■cted  towards  the  sun.  The  image  which  is 
Bed,  is  received  in  a  dark  place.  For  tliis  pur- 
C  a  dark  chamber  is  employed,  or  the  telescope 
placrd  in  a  dark  funnel-sluiped  enclosure,  the 
torn  of  which  i.  covered  villi  oiled  paper,  or 
led  with  ground  gloss,  on  which  the  sun's  image 
Bjrmed.  Upon  ibis  paper  or  glass  a  circle  is 
Bribed  equal  to  the  Image,  and  divided,  by  five 
centric  circles,  into  twelve  digits.  Hit!]  this 
nunent  tin-  spot*  on  the  sun,  eclipses,  ifcc,  may 
observed  without  injuring  (J)e  eyes.  For  greater 
ctnesg,  however,  it  is  better  to  observe  (lie  sun 
Jugh  a  telescope,  the  glasses  of  which  are  smoked 
oloored.  Astronomical  tele-copes  are  commonly 
vided  with  coloured  plane  glasses,  which  may  be 
rwed  on  when  the  siui  is  to  be  observed. 
.ELlOTTtOl'E.  See  iluarti. 
I  ELL,  Maximilian,  a  learned  astronomer,  was 
a  in  1720,  nt  CJieninite,  in  Hungary,  and  first 
coted  at  Neusohl.  Having,  in  1738,  entered  the 
icty  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  sent  In  the  college  at 
ona,  wlwre  lie  exhibited  a  genius  for  mechanics. 

then  aj-plicil  tu  mathematics  with  ureal  diligence. 
'  nit  at  the  iilisen  Fiiury  belonging 
1750,  he  published  Ailjnt 


e  Man 


■  HM 


i  been  traoslatet.  .  . 

H>es.      In    17a;?.  he   liecanic   professor  of  nuilhe- 

tics   at  Clauseiihurg.      From    1757    to    17Sti.   he 

jllshcd.  annually,  the  Fphe les,  uhirtl  Is  in  Hell 

Tilled  by  astronomer.-,      lie  was  -.mill  after  reoal- 
lo  Vie 


>  be  a 


,t  the 


observatory.  In  I7li!i,  a  I  the  desire  of  the  king 
Ueninark.  he  went  to  ohser.  r  the  transit  of  Venus, 
in  island  in  the  Frozen  ocean.  He  died  in  ITU*. 
11  is  to  be  ranked  an j  those  who  have  reuilereil 

IF.l.l.A.-.  IJFI.[.K\t>.  UFI.I.FMSM  (ri>.„<. 
Ami).  Hellas,  in  a  narrower  sense,  was  Greece 
•per,  with  its  eight  states  (the  modern  Livadia, 
».);  in  n  more  extensive  sense,  it  signified  all 
eece,  with  the  Islands  ami  coloni 


(See 


ey  are  said  t 

»  he 

r.l.„ 

ed   tn  the  civilisation  of  the 

lasgi.  the   ear 

inhabitants   of  Greece.     The 

TO    Hellrnts   is 

rsilion  to   Pela 

ml  then  we  understand  by  it 

It  cultivated  r 

men,  who  inhabited  Greece, 

i  have   becon 

liorlnl   in    history.     The   first 

*n  of  civil  igati 

s  spread  from  Tliessaly  among 

f  I'elasgiau  -a 

age- 

,  by  tlii'  descendants  of  Pro- 

ol  tl 

>rcfore  strange,  tlmt  with  the 

ne  of  Hdbma 

associated  the  ideas  of  greater 

incmem  and  si 

,eri, 

genius.     '1  he  question.  How 

did  tlie  savage  tribes  of  Greece  acquire  the  improved 
character  ot  Hellenes  ?  may  be  answered  by  a  con- 
skleration  of  the  following  causes:  1.  The  '"fcTnTT 
of  a  favourable  climate.  In  a  land  abounding  In 
natural  beauties,  in  a  climntc  which  is  neither  relax- 
ing  by  heat,  nor  contracting  by  cold,  the  mental 
faculties  are  natundij  del  >-lo[,i  1  with  areata- energy. 
8.  A  finer  original  organ imtion  of  the  Greek  nice. 
3.  From  these  causes  arose  the  natural  activity, 
vivacity  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  nation,  a  lively 
imagination,  ingenuous  feeling,  a  fine  sense  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  science  and  in  the 


of  so    many    tribes,  general    emigrations, 
,  and  early  intercourse  with  civilised  nations. 


voyages,  a 

4.  The  political  freedom,  and  the  peculiar  t 
tiou  of  the  nation,  which  was  divided  into  many 
small  republics.  This  circumstance  facilitated  the 
development  of  every  talent  according  to  its  natural 
bent.  5.  The  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  fre- 
quent intercourse  of  tlie  people  with  other  nations. 
7.  The  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life,  and  the  spirit 
of  social  intercourse  which  existed  among  them. 
By  the  exemption  of  tlie  people  from  heavy  tales 

mill  other  public  burdens  of  despotic  gover Mils.. 

tlie  number  of  persons  enjoying  competency  was  in- 
creased. 7.  Their  education,  according  to  which 
man  was  not  made  a  mere  machine  of  the  stale  ami 
of  prejudices,  and  his  innilties  were  allowed  lo  unfold 
freely  and  harmoniously.  8.  Freedom  of  thought. 
"  there  was  no  separate  class  of  priests,  the  intellect 
and  imagination  expatiated  freely  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  Their  religion  gave  them  n  form  of  wor- 
ship, hut  imposed  no  constraint.  It  was  less  mysti- 
cal in  its  tendency  than  plastic,  and  was  formed  ami 
refined  by  poetry.  Hence  their  fanciful  and  bright 
conceptions,  and  traditions  of  their  gods,  from  which 
the  plastic  art  created  its  divine  forms  and  beautiful 
ideals.  Even  what  the  G  reeks  borrowed  from  foreign 
nations,  became  Grecian  in  their  hands.  From  fit 
shapeless  /rfi'c/iM,  they  first  made  images  in  the 
human  form,  and  obtained  from  their  national  tradi- 
tion- ;i  rare  of  gods  in  the  sha| I'  men.      \K   By  this 

their  attention  was  directed  to  what  constitutes  the 
Irue  dignity  of  man.  Frequent  political  and  social 
intercourse,  eu  I  liMHcd  a  practical  knowledge  of  man. 
which  formed  and  strengthened  in  the  Greeks  a 
spirit  of  observation,  ior  which  their  poets,  orators, 
and  philosophers  are  so  highly  distinguished.  The 
forms  of  their  political  constitutions,  which  caused 
every  tiling  lo  lie  IrunsaotMl  in  public, afforded  them 
a  full  field  for  exercise.  How  otherwise  could  !»■ 
explained, at  so  early  an  age,  those  striking  represen- 
tations of  diameter,  tlmt  rich  know  ledge  of  mankind, 
that  power  of  creating  and  developing  ideas,  that 
expressive  and  pathetic  lnngnaire  !*  This  is  there 
fore  a  main  point  in  Greek  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment, which  explains  some  of  die  most  beautiful 
trails  of  Grecian  genius.  10.  Some  great  geniuses, 
who  fortunately  sprung  up  in  this  nation.  Where 
free  observation  is  united  with  natural  feelings  and  it 
lively  imagination,  there  are  the  elements  of  poetry 
uud  urt,  which,  however,  can  reach  perfection  only 
by  a  particular  favour  of  nature.  Great  minds  ap- 
peared of  a  truly  Grecian  character,  and  tlie  effect 
they  have  produced,  by  their  creations,  is  well 
known.  It  was  under  so  rare  a  union  of  favourable 
circumstances,  that  the  genius  which  characterised 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece,  as  Hellenes,  was 
developed  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  word  H'l- 
Irnic  or  Grecian  immediately  awakens  in  us  an  idea 
nl" something  t»-:.ii[il'iil  in  literature  or  art. 

HELLF. ;   in  heathen  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
Alhamas  and  \ephele.  sister  to  Hiryxus.     She  Bed 
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water  will  net  against  it  with  a  force  which 
B  the  square  of  tin*  swiftness  of  the  fluid, 
■e  ship  advances  or  retreats.  The  direc- 
in  lite  Iwo  cases  will  of  course  be  con- 

SRS,  John  Puspkric,  a  Dutch  poet,  bom 
Jam,  in  1787,  was  destined  lor  commerce, 
*d  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  modem 
;  but  the  reading  of  the  German,  French, 
Ji  poets  soon  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for 
and  poetry.      Kindled    by  tlie  classical 

foreign  countries,  Helmets  coimiosed,  in 
nth  year,  on  ode  Un  Night,  tlie  beauty  of 

ded  his  talents.  His  ode,  The  Poet,  first 
I  hJs  reputation.  From  this  time,  he  yield- 
lo  the  impulse  of  his  genius,  and,  in  1790, 
n  larger  poem,  Socrates,  in  tlirec  cantos, 
e  him  a  high  rank  aiming  tlie  poet,  of  his 
hit  his  tragedy,  Dinoninchus.urthe  Libera- 
lens,  met  with  but  little  success  on  its  re- 
lic afterwards  undertook  a  theatrical 


fie  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  lyric 
oetry.  In  1810,  a  collection  of  his  poems 
lied  at  Amsterdam.  His  national  poem, 
ji  six  cantos,  Amsterdam,  1812),  which 
rsnlly  admired  by  his  countrymen,  soon 
Heliaers  died  February  H,  1813.  The 
id  among  his  papers  appeared,  under  the 
n'ftg  can  Gedicktea,  at  Haerlem  (1!  vols., 
1815),  and,  almost  at  the  same  time,  in 
tier  edition,  at  Amsterdam. 
ZT ;  a  defensive  armour,  fur  the  protection 
id,  composed  of  skins  of  animals,  or  of 
■ome  of  Homer's  heroes  are  represented  as 
"Men  helmels,  with  towering  crests,  fidom- 
jlumes  of  the  tails  or  manes  of  horses. 
I  Romans,  the  ta-«-  was  a  metallic  helmet ; 
a  leatliem  one.  (See  I.ipsius,  De  AfilUia 
II.,  5.)  In  modern  limes,  they  lave  been 
it    kiiiJ-ij   sonic  will)   and    others  without 


JNT,  .lolin  Haptist.  van,  born,  in  1577,  al 
t  tidied  natural  philosophy,  natural  history. 
rine,  in  which  he  made  such  rapid  profi- 
it,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  duvc  public 
"'        .udy  of  tilt 


of  the 


■  still 
ich  as 

...  of  Paracelsus,  the  spirit  of  hartshorn, 
tlie  sal  volatile,  &c.  fie  intended  to  have  overthrown 
the  whole  science  of  medicine,  as  it  was  taught  In 
the  schools,  which  lie  criticised  with  much  justice; 
but  what  lie  produced  lum-clf  was  cil  more  un- 
certain Hum  all  lilt-  existing  theories.  According  di 
him,  life  is  ruled  by  a  principal  power,  which  he 
called  Arckaia,  the  ruler,  and  by  Other  subordinate 
powers.  The  IjHeni  of  Van  lleliuniit  resembles 
tiiat  of  Paracelsus,  yd  it  is  mure  clear  and  scientific. 
Ilelmonl  never  uuilled  his  laboratory  during  the 
thirty  years  he  lived  in  Vilvorde,  yet  he  a 


In'  filled  IV 


The 


n  to  medical  science,  which  he  declared  tu 
on,  mid  renounced  entirely.  He  left  his 
slributcd  all  that  lie  bad  gained  by  his  pnrc- 


uicdical  labours, 
is  of  prolonging 
.  on  the  spiritual 


emperors  Rudolph  II.,  Matthias,  and  Ferdinand  11., 
invited  him  to  Vienna,  with  pmmisrs  of  wealth  and 
dignities;  blithe  preferred  (hi  iinlepcmlence  of  Ills 
laboratory.  He  died  December  30,  IBM.  Having 
given  his  manuscripts,  be  lore  his  death,  to  his  son, 
with  tlie  reouest  that  he  would  publish  llieio  if  he 
thought  fll,  Uiey  were  printed  by  Elwvir. 

HELMSTADT;  a  town,  witli  5200  inhabitants, 
in  the  ducliy  of  Bnuwwick.  The  university  of  Julia 
Carolina,  established  in  I57t>  in  Ifchnstadt.was  sup- 

Cssed  by  Jerome,  en-king  of  Westphalia,  Decem- 
111,  1809.  The  town  has  a  gymnasium,  a  semin- 
ary for  the  education  uf  teachers,  fir.,  besides  manu- 
factories of  linen,  cotton,  ilaunel,  soup,  fiats,  liqueurs, 
and  perfumes.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mineml 
spring. 

HELOISE,  ELOISE.or  LOITSA, celebrated  for 
lier  beauty  and  wit,  liul  still  more  on  account  of  her 
love  for  Abelard,  was  born  in  Paris,  iu  1101.  After 
her  cruel  separation  frum  her  illustrious  lover,  she 
became  prioress  of  tlie  convent  of  Argenteuil ;  but 
she  attended  more  to  study  than  to  the  monastic  dis- 
cipline of  those  under  her  i  liar.L'e,  who,  finally,  were 
dispersed,  in  my.  on  arcoiuiL  of  their  licentiousness. 
She  then  accepted  (lie  invitation  of  Abelard,  ami 
entered,  with  some  of  her  nuns,  the  oratory  of  Pani- 
clele,  where  she  founded  u  new  convent.  Here  she 
lived  in  enempbiry  piety.  The  bishops  loved  her  as 
a  daughter,  the  abbots  as  a  sister,  and  the  laiLy  bs  a 
mother.  Abelard. al  her  reipiest,  wrote  the  rules  for 
her  convent,  which  were  confirmed  by  pope  Innocent 
II.  She  died  in  1164.  Contemporary  writers  speak 
iu  high  terms  uf  the  "cuius  of  I  Icloise.  She  under- 
stood Latin,  lireek.  Hebrew,  was  familiar  with  the 
ancients,  ami  had  pi  net  ruled  the  depths  of  pliilusuphy 
and  theology.  Among  Abe-bird's  letters,  we  tin.l 
three  which  are  ascribed  to  her,  full  of  (ire,  genius, 
and  imagination.  The  two  first  of  her  letters,  which 
paint  tlie  conflict  1  n't  wren  her  present  duties  and 
fonner  feelings,  and  vividly  contrast  the  inward 
storm  of  the  passimis  with  the  repose  of  the  cell,  fur- 
nished Pope  with  Mime  uf  ilie  tine-t  passages  of  one 
of  Jul  best  prudtictioiifl.     See  JMard. 

HELOTS  ;  slaves  in  Sparta.  The  name  is  gene- 
rally derived  from  the  tuwn  of  Helos,  the  inhabitants 
uf  which  were  earned  oil  ami  reduced  to  slavery  by 
tlio  Hcracliilre,  about  1U00  B,  C.  They  differed 
from  lilt  other  Creek  slaves  in  not  belonging  Indivi- 
dually to  separate  nai-ter.  ■  they  were  the  projierly 
uf  the  suite,  which  alone  had  the  disposal  of  their 
life  and  freedom.  They  formed  a  separate  class  of 
inhabitants,  ;uid  their  coin  lit  ion  was.  iiunany  respects, 
-imil.ir  ti>  that  of  tlie  boors   in  some  countries  of 

Europe.      The  state as^ig I  [hem  to  certain  citiiens. 

h)  v.||om  they  were  employed  in  private  labours, 
though  not  exclusively,  as  tile  slate  still  exacted 
certain  services  from  them.  Agriculture  and  all 
mechanical  arts  at  Sparta  were  in  the  lands  of  tlie 
Helots,  since  the  laws  of  I.yciirgus  prohibited  lite 
Spartans  fi'iuii   all    lucrative  occupations.     But  the 
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ilhor  !o  his  house  at  Jeiui.  Goethe  Uien  passed 
itch  of  his  lime  at  Jena,  ajui  the  young  poetess,  in 
*ir  society,  heard  the  most  instructive  observations 
I  poetry  and  literature.  She  was  afterwards  ap- 
lioted  buly  of  the  court  of  Sale- Weimar.  Here  she 
■cainc  acquainted  with  her  future  husband,  whom 
e  afterwards  fallowed  to  Sweden.  Met  health 
Semi  Uiere,  and  -lie  relumed  [<i  her  own  country. 
IB13,  she  published  the  first  Taschenbueli  der 
■gen  and  LrgenJen.  She  Mutated  several  Wto 
«n  Ihe  Swedish,  ain'.ng  others,  the  Frithiofi-Soge 
Ks.  Teener,  ill  IS^ri.  She  died  in  183B. 
HELVIN  ;  the  name  of  a  rare  oiiiierul,  bestowed 
■  Werner,  in  allusion  in  it-  .iiu-sellim  colour,  found 
8  mine  near  SchwarUenburg,  in  Saxony,  dissemiu- 
Bd  through  no  aggregate  ol  eliloritt*,  blende,  mid 
mr,  in  minute  tetmlieilr.il  cry-suds,  with  their  solid 
gles  truncated.  These  crystals  cleave  parallei  to 
e  ficcs  of  tile  regular  octahedron-  its  liardness  is 
buI  the  same  with  quarts ;  its  specific  gravity, 
100.  It  consist!,  according  to  finielin,  of  silex, 
■S5S;  eliicint- and  :i  Utile  liluiuiue,  la-0B9j  prot- 
ide  ot  manganese,  31-817;  protoxide  of  iron, 
564;  sulphnret  of  manganese,  l-l-OOOj  and  vola- 
p  muter,  1-555. 

llllLVOKr.si.IVS  ;  a  sea-pon  in  the  province  of 
alland  and  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  on  (he 
ulh  side  of  the  island  of  Voorn  ;  twelve  miles  M  . 
jrt;  fifteen  S.W.  Rotterdain ;  Ion  -l"  ff  E.;  1st. 
"  5f/  N.j  population,  1208.  It  has  a  good  liar- 
ur,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  open  sea,  in  the 
ddle  of  a  large  bay,  capable  of  holding  llie  whole 
■*  of  tile  country.  The  town  is  small,  hut  well 
fended  with  strong  fortifications.  This  is  the 
neral  port  for  packets  from  Britain,  chiefly  from 
»  port  of  Harwich.  Here  is  a  naval  school.  The 
ip  channel,  from  Rotterdam  to  Melvoetsluys,  was 
mpleted  in  November,  LS30.  William  III.  sailed 
ua  this  port  fur  England,  Nov.  11,  1688,  with 
.000  men. 
HEMEHmilUiMI  ■  a  kind  of  couriers- nuioui;  the 


HEMLOCK  It  is  still  a  matter  in  dispi 
-r  (fie  hemlock,  so  celebrated  among  the 
j  used  at  Athena  for  the  execution  of  tl 


(1818),  under  the  title  Vrtula,  PrtMtm  ffl  ttlimftBI 

d'aprit  la  Lcgende  et  lei  I'einlurft  d' Hcmmlmg, 
containing  also  information  on  the  oUier  works  of 
this  artist. 

HEMORRHAGE  (Creek  ■;>.«,  blood,  and  fnytvfu, 
to  burst);  a  flux  of  blood  from  the  vessels  contain- 
ing it,  whether  proceeding  from  a  rupture  of  the 
blood-vessels  or  any  other  cause.  Hemorrhages  pro- 
duced by  mechmiii-.il  causes,  belong  to  surgery;  those 
produced  by  internal  causes,  to  medicine.  The 
cutaneous  system  is  rarely,  and  lite  cellular  and 
senilis  systems  nre  never,  the  seats  of  hemorrhages  ; 
that  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  tile  most  subject  to 
them.  The  symptoms  of  llie  disease  ore  not  leas 
various  than  its  causes  and  its  seats,  and  llie  treat- 
ment must  of  course  be  adapted  to  all  these  diflereiit 
circumstances.  A  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  is 
called  hemoptytit ;  from  the  urinary  organs,  hematu- 
ria; from  the  stomach,  hemalemrtis ;  from  the  nose, 
epiifiuir. 

HEMORRHOIDS  (Greek  .,>«,  blood,  and  }.".  l» 
flow);  literally,  a  Bow  of  blood.  Until  the  lime  of 
Hippocrates,  this  word  was  used,  conformably  to  its 
etymolugy,  as  synonymous  wtlh  hemorrhage.  It  was 
afterwards  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  indicate  the 
flux  of  blood  at  the  extremity  of  (he  rectum,  and  in 
some  other  cases  win.  h  were  considered  analogous  to 
it ,-  thus  we  hear  it  applied  to  the  flow  of  blood  from 
the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  bladder,  and  the  mBtrix. 
It  is  at  present  used  to  signify  a  particular  affection 
of  the  rectum,  iililnui;;li  the  disei.se  is  not  always 
attended  with  a  flux  ;  in  this  sense  it  is  also  called 
piles.     Certain  general  causes  may  produce  a  predis- 

Csition  to  this  disease  ;  in  some  cases,  it  appears  to 
the  effect  ot"a  hereditary  disposition  ;  in  general, 
it  manifests  itself  between  the  period  of  puberty  and 
old  age,  although  in  Hints  mid  aged  people  are  not 
entirety  exempt  from  its  attacks.  The  bilious  tem- 
perament seems  to  be  more  exposed  to  it  than  any 
other.  Men  are  oftener  affected  with  it  tlian  women, 
iv hum  it  is  sometime*  produced  by  local  causes, 
often  shows  itself  in  subjects  who  pass  suddenly 
mi  no  active  to  a  sedentary  life,  or  from  leanness 
to  corpulency.  Any  i  ire um stance  which  produces  a 
tendency  or  stagnation  of  the  hlo.nl  ;it  (he  extremity 
of  the  rectum,  is  to  lie  reckoned  among  the  local 
onuses.  The  accumulation  ut  (Veal  mutter  in  the  in- 
testines, efforts  to  c\pe!  urine,  the  pressure  produced 
by  polypi,  the  uli-.tru.-ii' I  uny  ol  the  viscera,  espe- 
cially of  the  liver,  worms,  the  frequent  use  of  hot 
tattling,  of  drastic  purges,  and  particularly  of  aloes, 
long  coutinuniiCL'  in  a  silting  posture,  riding  on  horse- 
back, pregnancy,  the  accumulation  of  water  by 
ascites, — such  are  sonic  of  tin*  ordinary  causes  of 
hemorrhoids.  Tiny  are  distinguished  into  several 
external,  when  apparent  al    ' 


anomalous,  Co.  There  is  ulso  a  great  difference  in 
the  quantity  ol"  blood  discharged  ;  it  is  usually  incon- 
siderable, but.  in  some  ca-=i*s.  is  so  great  as  to  threaten 
the  lii',-  of  the  subject.      The  quality,  colour,  k,  ol" 
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seat,  and  form  of  the  hemorrhoid'!!  tumours  likewise 
I  present  a  great  variety  ol  app.arunees.  When  the 
,  disease  is  purely  local,  we  ma)  attempt  its  cure  ;  but 
!  in  the  greatest  niiinlier  of  eases,  it  is  coiuiecled  with 
,  some  other  affection,  or  with  the  constitution  of  the 
subject.  In  these  cases,  if  the  tumours  are  not  trou- 
blesome on  account  of  their  si/,  .or  it'  the  quantity  of 
blood  fliscliarged  is  not  very  considerable,  the  care 
may  lie  attended  with  kid  eon  sequences.  The  best 
mode  of  treatment  is  Uie.il,  to  recur  to  by geitic  rather 
than  medicinal  influences.  The  subject  should  avoid 
viuluil   exertfies:   bul   moderate  exercise  will   be 
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found  liencficial ;  llir  find  should  not  In-  loo  stimu- 
lating or  nutritious.     Travelling; ,  or  un  active  life, 
should  succeed  to  sedentary  habits.     The  ennstiua- 
tion,  with  which  tin*  subjects  of  this  disease  are  liable, 
to  1)0  aliened,  should  be  remedied  by  laxatives  or 
gentle  purgatives.     If  haUiiug  is  used,  it  should  be 
in  lukewarm  or  cold  water.     Any  thing  which  may 
be  productive  of  a  local  heat,  should  lie  nxoided;  a> 
warm  seats,  <oft  lieds,  too  much  sleep.     If  Uie  pain 
is  considerable,  recourse  should  be  had  to  sedatives, 
gentle  bleeding,  leeches.     If  Uie  disease  appears  un- 
der a  more  severe  form,  more  violent  remedies  will 
become  necessary.     If  the  sanguineous  fluxion  be- 
comes excessive,  (articular  care  must  be  paid  to  re- 
gulate  it.     If  the  tumours  acquire  a  considerable 
volume,  surgical  operations  may  become  necessary. 
If  any  bad  consequences  result  from  the  suppression 
of  the  hemorrhoids,  care  must  be  taken  to  give  Uie 
blood  the  salutary  direction  which  it  Iiad  previously ; 
Uiis  may  he  effected  by  Uie  use  of  laxative  liuths, 
fiiiolicnt  fomentations,  Uie  application  of  leeches  to 
the  anus. 

1 1  KM  I1  {m  unit  hit  .vttica) ;  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  same  family  with  tlie  hop  and  nettle,  extensively 
cultivated,  and  important  on  account  of  the  various 
uses  of  its  seed  and  Uie  filires  of  its  bark.  Poultry 
mid  small  birds  are  very  fond  of  the  former,  and  it 
furnisher  an  expressed  oil,  very  good  for  burning, 
and  also  employed  by  painters;  the  latter  is  made 
into  cordage,  ropes,  cables,  and  cloth  of  every  quality, 
from  tluit  used  tor  the  sails  of  vessels  to  the  fineness 
of  linen.  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  upright,  simple, 
slightly  pilose,  attaining  the  height  of  four  to  six 
f«-ct ;  the  leaves  opposite  on  foot-stalks,  divided  into 
five  lanceolate  and  coarsely  serrate  leaflets;  the  male 
Mowers,  which  are  on  serrate  stems,  are  green,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  hop,  and  consist  of  a  five- leafed 
perianth  and  five  stamens;  the  female  flowers  are 
inconspicuous,  and  Uie  fruit  is  a  little,  hard,  bivalve 
capsule,  containing  a  single  seed.  The  plant  is 
annual,  and  possesses  a  strong  odour,  with  intoxica- 
ting and  narcotic  projierties  on  which  account  it  is 
usual,  in  India  and  other  IJistem  countries,  to  mix 
Uie  leaves  with  tol>acco  for  smoking.  It  is  a  native 
of  India  and  Persia,  and  was  tnins|N>rted  into  Europe, 
where  it  is  now  cultivated  successfully,  even  in  the 
northern  parts.  In  America,  the  hemp  has  liccomc 
naturalized  in  many  places,  ami  is  common  in  waste 
places,  along  road  side,  &c. 

It  appears  Uiat  although  thi*.  plant  was  known  to 
the  ancients  yet  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 
method  of  preparing  its  threads ;  lint  or  flax  only 
having  la-en  so  used.  The  quantity  of  hemp  Used 
in  (I real  Itritain  is  prodigious.  The  sails  and  cord- 
age of  a  ship  of  war.  of  the  first-rate,  require  1N0,(X)0 
Hh.  of  rough  hemp  for  Uieir  construction,  and  it  is 
computed  that  it  takes  five  acres  of  kind  to  produce 
oue  ton  i if  hemp.  Only  the  coarser  kinds  of  hemp 
are  employed  in  making  cordage,  the  finer  sorts 
bring  used  tor  linen,  which  although  always  coarser 
than  Uiat  made  from  flax  is  yet  inconi|iarably  stronger 
:»iid  equally  susceptible  of  lieing  bleached,  hodi  by 
the  old  and  new  process^.  Hempen  linen  also 
improves  in  colour  by  wearing,  whilst  Uiat  from  flax 
de»*ays.  The  prh-es  of  hem  pen  linen  varies  from 
t  fit  pence  to  four  shilling*!  and  sixpence  per  yard : 
and  the  finer  kinds  are  sometimes  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  their  warmth  and  strength.  The  hemp  of 
Knghuid  is  much  superior  to  foreign,  and  Uiat  grown 
in  Sufliilk  is  never  used  in  making  cordage,  being  too 
fine.  The  hemp  plant  is  said  to  jiosscss  the  remarkable 
projNTty  of  driving  away  almost  all  insects  Uiat  feed 
ii|Hin  uilu-r  \cgctahles,  wherefore  Uie  fanners  on  Uie 
ciiiitiiM-iit  sometime**  sow  a  hell  of  it  round  their  fields 
Wieii  lli»)  are  very  ;  uxiuu*  to  prcem*  their  crops. 


In  order  to  encourage  Uie  growth  u(  liruafc  Wa 

government,  in  1 787,  granted  a  Umaiy  ul  ihreesm 

per  stone  uu  all  hemp  grown  at  ht«ar.    Th»  mi 

height  of  the  plant  when  growing  it  from  lif  Mi 

feet.     Hut  Uns  varies  much,   fur    that  gfmm 

Alsace  sometimes  excenk  tweUr  feet  in  brtfto,! 

is  upwunls  of  three   inches,   in  ore  audi  w—,  4 

stalks  being  so  deeply  rooted  that  a  very  «NBg  ■ 

can  scarcely  pull  Uiem'up.     In  ratahnia,  nt  pal 

attain  a  height  of  seven  feel.     In  liar/,  ' 

generally  cultivated,  particularly 

liolognn.     It  is  there  sown  upon  Uie 

posed  of  rich  strong  loams,  and  as  mm  w 

dung,  rotten  cloUi,  feathers,  and  noma  avanjfti  fii 

Dahnatia.     When  hemp  i»  grown  apoa 

is  finer  in  quality  but  smaller  in  omnia*  ami  n 

grown  on  a  rich  soil.     It  may  be  raani  nr  am 

vears  successively  on  the 

be  well  manured.     An 

Uiirty-six  or  thirty-eight  Hone  of  hi  ma, 

son  for  mowing  it  extends  frtm  ?£th  Mam)  to  I 

15Ui  June.     The  seed  mini  be 

than  two  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  if  at 

drill  plough,  a  sull  smaller  quantity  will 

Uie  plants  are  either  female  or  male,  and  tat  km 

only  can  produce  seed,  regard  most  at  fead  to  i 

circumstance  in  gathering  m  the 

purpose  small  paUis  are  b»  be  lot* 

field  lengthwise,  at  aliout  seven  fcel 

other,  to  allow  a  person  to  pinch  no 

first,  as  Uie  female  require  to  reman 

uiunUi  longer  to  admit  of  the  «ad  avemnv  ml 

ripe.    The  male  hemp  b  known  id  at  rmt  »|  i 

tailing  of  Uie  flowers,  and  frlfiag  of  tat  mbov  m 

from  M>me  of  Uie  stems  graving  yrinv.    Tat  fen 

plants  are  always  less  numerous  nam  me  nak,  i 

an;  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  stem* 

It  is  advisable  always  to  pull  hemp 

over  ripe. 

The  male  hemp  being  «tripped  of  in 
dried  in  Uie  atuio«phere,  may  be  stored  of,  or  mi 
may  be  carried  immediately  to  the  panto  to  It  mi 
cd,  but  there  is  an  advantage  aliening  mt  smos 
it  green,  as  it  turns  out  of  a  betier  emmr.  T 
plants  intended  to  raise  rood  «eod  tor  none,  I 
generally  sowed  a|«xl  by  thrmseive*. 

When  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  ™-<  at 
large  liandfulls.  and  the  routs  cut  i        am 
seeds,  aihl  lateral  Ivancues  strippm        pj 
a  wooden  sword  or  ripple.     It 
Imndlcs  of  twelve  haiklfuls  et 
steeped  in  water.     In  Suffolk  ~ 
for  four,  five,  or  six  days,  preJeri 
and  the  same  water  may  be  used 
one  season  ;  but  Uie  first  steeped 
The  bundles  are  to  be  laid  era 
and  care  is  to  lie  taken  in  i 
not  to  in  term  ingle  them.     •»   ■ 
hemp  remain  a  proper 
sometimes  necessary  fur  this 
est  hemp  requires  the 
operation  is  known  to  be 
reed  separating  easily  from  uW 
hark.     When  thoroughly 
is  called  ren/ing,  and    i 
trough  under  water,  or  upon  a  taM» 
lieing  pressed  down  by  w<       t*  mg 

while  it  is  going  on.      Al 

reeded,   it  must  be  freed  I 

matter  with  which  it  •*- 

pouring  water  re] 

squeezing  it  out  v«. .  «. 

or  entangle  the  th 

proportion  of  an  e       ?  •••        m  r 
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water  employed,  to  render  the  hemp  more  soft  nnii 
easy  lo  dress.  In  Suholk,  they  use  machinery  lo 
break  out  the  reed  from  tin;  hemp.  Beating  the 
hemp  is  the  next  up  ration,  which  is  now  generally 
done  by  n  water-mill,  which  raises  three  heavy 
beaters,  thut  till  down  alternately,  and  a  boy  attends 
to  turn  Hie  heaps  of  the  hemp.  A  method  has  of 
late  been  discovered,  itmi  put  in  practice,  whereby 
the  fibres  of  hemp  arc  split  and  inainiiiW'liircil  into 
yam  approaching  in  fineness  In  Unit  funned  of  flux. 
Excellent  cloth  is  manufactured  ol  this  jam. 

HBMSTEMiriS,  TiHKint's.a  Dutch  philologist, 
celebrated  for  his  li-ai-ning .  partii  ulnrly  ill  the  Greek 
ami  Roman  language-,  and  for  the  new  philological 
lrhool  which  he  founded,  was  liom  nt  Groiiuigen, 
in  1083,  and  died  in  1768,  at  Laydra,  where  he  was 
professor  of  the  I. reek  language  ami  nf  history.  His 
lather  was  a  learned  mid  n-sprctidile  physician  ill 
Groningeu,  from  nhuui  he  received  his  lint  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  as  early  as  (lis  fourteenth  year,  he  entered 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  wliere  he  studied 
particularly  mathematics.  Some  years  afterwards, 
lie  went  to  l.eyden,  where  he  was  coai  missioned  to 
arrange  Ule  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  tlir  uni- 
versity. He  was  not  twenty  years  old  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mnlhemtairs  ami  philosophy 
at  Amsterdam.  Here  he  entered  into  the  philolo- 
gical career.  He  now  undertook  nn  edition  of 
Julius  Poll ui,  the  Iciicos-Triplier,  and  was  Urns  led 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  great  BeuUey,  whose 
overpowering,  though  friendly  criticism,  for  a  sliort 
lime,  discouraged  the  young  man.  Hut  he  soon 
applied  himself  more  lenluusly  to  lite  study  of  all  the 
Greek  authors,  in  chronological  urikr,  and  with  such 
sacer  s.,.  that  In-  may  Ju-sly  lie  said  to  have  been  the 
most  profound  Hellenist  of  the  age.  He  was,  in  the 
full  wjish  of  the  words,  a  grammarian  and  critic  at 
the  same  time,  and  lie  united  tu  this  the  most  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  nil  matters  connected  in 
any  manner  with  his  studies.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  foundation  of  the  -tody  of  the  Greek 
languaee,  on  the  basis  of  analogy,  for  which  Joseph 

Seuligcr  ami  Salmi,    u.  had  ,,  .  ,,  „  d  lb Ily 

this  analogical  method.  M..  light  -as  -h-l  m  the 
Wlgm   and    sigmtii  .1 .1    word-;   I  he   nl.ai.Mi  of 
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principal  works  are  the  a  bo*  e  mentioned  edition  of 
the  Omimintir.vH  of  .1  id  ills  I  "ul  lux,  Select  Dialogues 
of  l.ucian,  and  the  I'lutui  of  Aristophanes.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  ;l  iiumlier  ul"  excellent  annotations 
ami  cineiidiitions  tu  dillereut  antliurs,  and  several 
academical  discourses,  He  wag  remarkable  for 
mddness  and  modi-sly  of  character,  and  was  entirely 
exempt  from  the  seven' and  duninniical  tone  of  many 
of  the  Dutch  philologists.  His  grateful  pupil  and 
friend,  Uiihukeji,  in  tin-  classical  memoir  which  he 
has  cons. ■era! id  to  lii-  memory,  gives  some  fine  trails 
of  his  character.     Joe.  (leel  bus  published  from  the 
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exhibited  in  a  manner  full  of 
life  ini'l  taste.  In  the  society  of  (he  princess  lodiit- 
lin,  to  whom  he  dedicated  several  ol  his  writings, 
under  the  name  of  Uiotima,  and  of  the  count  of 
Furstenberg,  he  made  a  journey  through  Germany, 
in  which  he  collected  a  rich  treasure  of  observations 
on  the  fine  arts,  which  lie  communJAted  lo  his  friend 
and  cnileague  Smeth,  in  a  letter  origiiudly  written 
in  Dutch,  and  translated  into  French,  His  philoso- 
phical views  he  has  expressed,  in  particular.  In  Ule 
dialogue  So/i/iylc  on  de  la  Vh'tiotvphie.  Anotlier 
class  of  bis  writings  refers  chiefly  lo  the  philosophy 
of  the  arts  and  to  irenaology  ;  among  which  is,  the 
Lettre  nr  la  Sc«l/>lure  [1700),  in  which  lie  treata  M 
lite  objects  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  particular  or 
sculpture,  and  on  their  dillereut  periods.  Tlie  din 
logue  Ariiltc  ou  de  la  limaile  (W  edit,,  177t>)  h) 
devoted  to  lie  philo-ophy  nt  reiiiiiuii,  as  well  as  (In 
i-elehrated  l.rttn  ,lt  l<,t«L;  a  Ihiiliutr  iitr  t'.-tt/ieifw 
(1785),  which  was  first  made  known  and  answered 
by  his  friend  P.  J.  Jacobi  (Essay  on  Uie  doctrine  of 
Spino«a).  His  otlu  r  writing-  are  a  dialogue  Aletii, 
on  de  I'Age  d'Or  (Uu  Hie  Golden  Age),  and  lite  nuts- 
terly  Detcriptiwi  pliilofff/iiyne  tin  t.'aractm  d*  fen 
M,  Fr.  Paget  (1773).  All  these  writings  were  col- 
lected and  publishes)  by  Jalisco,  first  in  1798,  aDd  in 
a  2d  ediUoli  in  IhWi  (Paris,  in  Z  vols.)  Of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  we  Ltiow  nntliing  more  parti 
culur,  than  Uiat  be  was  lioni  in  1720,  Dial  he  resided 
first  at  l.eydea,  then  at  tlie  Hague,  as  a  private 
individual ;  thai  he  occupied,  fur  some  time,  tlie  post 
of  first  clerk  in  the  office  of  tlie  secretary  o(  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  was  one  of  tlie  direclnrs  of 
the  drawing  academy  at  Amsterdam,  lie  died  at 
the  Hague,  in  1790. 

II LMDS.     See  An/Iran. 

IIKNAULT,  Chablu*  John  Fbancis  ;  president 
of  Ilie  parliament  of  l'aris  ;  an  eminent  French  his- 
torian, and  writer  on  polite  literature.  He  wai  Ihc 
son  of  a  fanner- gen  oral ,  and  was  burn  at  Paris  in 
1G85.  He  first  adopted  the  reel. -ii^tical  ]irofe,ssion, 
ami  entered  among  tlie  fathers  ol  the  oratory  ;  but 
hi'  quitted  Hint  society  for  the  lone  robe,  nnd  ol)- 
tatned  the  posts  of  president  or  the  ehainlwr  of  in- 
quests, and  superintendent  of  the  finances  of  the 
ipieen's  huiisehold.  lie  produced  a  pucm,  which,  in 
nOT,  obtained  a  priie  from  the  l-'rineh  aiaulcmy. 
In  1713,  his  tragtsly  of  I.nrnelia  was  brought  on  Uie 
sliiee.  where,  however,  it  was  not  well  received. 
la  1723,  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy  ; 
anil  he  also  became  "  member  of  the  iicaileiny  of  iu- 
scrijjtiuus  and  belle- let tres.  and  of  other  literary  as- 
sociations. He  was  intimately  connected  with 
inndainc  du  llellaml,  and  from  his  rank,  as  well 
as  his  talents,  he  held  n  distinguished  station  among 
the  Parisian  literati.  Ills  A Stigi  ChroRatngiqitr  de 
i  Unfair e  de  Frrim;.;  exhibiting  a  tabular  view  ol 
French  history,  has  been  trBiislnted  Into  several  Ian- 
gn.-.ges,  and  been  repeatedly  imii.ited;  last  edition 
(l'aris,  1821),  continued  by  Wuickcnner.  He  was 
nlso  tlie  author  of  c lies,  poems,  academi.-al  dis- 
courses, &C,  He  died  In  1770.  In  Uie  following 
tear  was  published,  posthumously,  his  Hiatoirr 
Iritiquc  de  (' Etabtiuement  de,  frSMraJf  dnnt  let 
tloKlei  (E  vols.  8vo.);  nnd  in  ISOti.  appeared  Let 
IKuerrt  ineilifei  flu  Preiidrat  llemmlt  (Hvo,). 

HENBANE  (Ayojrjurnw«  iiiger);  a  lierhBceous 
atuiual  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet,  with  sinuate  h  .ties,  and  yellow  Bowers,  veined 
wilh  purple,  ami  Mluated  in  the  axils  of  the  superior 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  i.  hairy,  and.  like  others  of 
the  same  natural  family  [>»/«*rir),  (assesses  ■  heavy, 
diansrecable  mlour,  and  .biugerous  narcotic  proper- 
ties.    Coses  of  poisoning,  hum  eeting   this  plant 
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through  mistake,  have  Utii  frequent  in  Kurope. 
Thin  plant  lias  been  imported  from  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, and  has  now  become  naturalised  in  America, 
occurring  in  waste  places,  along  road-sides,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union.  From  its  narcotic 
qualities,  it  is  occasionally  employed  in  medicine. 
Twelve  species  of  hytutcyiiMus  are  known,  all  of  them 
natives  of  the  eastern  continent. 

1IEXDKCASYLLABLES  ;  a  verse  of  eleven  syl- 
lables, which  among  the  ancients,  was  used  particu- 
larly by  Catullus,  and  which  is  well  adapted  fur  ele- 
gant trifles.      The  measure  is 

|  — ~| I  — I-- 

HENGIST,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  his  brother  I  lorsa,  were  renown- 
ed among  Uie  Saxons  for  their  bodily  strength  and 
the  antiquity  of  their  family,  which  ilcrived  its  origin 
in  a  direct  line  from  Odin.  In  449,  the  Britons  sued 
lor  aid  from  the  Saxons,  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts.  The  Saxons  had  long  been  itesirous 
of  invading  this  lieautiful  island,  and  therefore  glad- 
ly accepted  the  invitation.  Under  the  command  of 
llengist  and  Horsa,  they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tliainea,  attacked  the  enemies  of  the  Hritons,  and 
ilefeated  them  near  Stamford.  The  victory,  obtained 
with  so  much  facility,  convinced  thein  that  they  could 
easily  subdue  a  people  who  were  unable  to  resist  no 
feeble  an  enemy.  They  sent  intelligence  to  Saxony,  of 
the  fertility  and  wealth  of  the  country,  and  represented 
as  both  easy  and  certain,  tire  subjection  of  a  people 
who  had  so  long  forgotten  Uie  use  of  arms,  and  who 
were  divided  among  themselves.  As  soon  as  they 
had  received  reinforcements  from  home,  they  souirht 
occasion  for  a  quarrel,  under  the  pretext,  that  their 
subsidies  were  ill  paid,  and  their  supplies  withheld  ; 
and,  ceasing  to  dissemble  any  longer,  they  united  with 
i he  Scots  and  Picts,  and  attacked  the  Hritons.  The 
latter  had  taken  up  arms,  deposed  their  king,  Vortt- 
sjern,  who  had  become  odious  by  his  vices  and  by  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  his  policy,  and  placed  his  son 
Yortimer  upon  the  throne.  The  war  was  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  fury.  The  Anglo-Saxons  penetrated 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  laying  waste  all  before 
them,  and  practising  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 
The  Britons  were  forced  to  flee  or  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  the  victors.  Sonic  fled  to  Armorica  (Haute- Bre- 
tngne),  to  which  they  pave  their  name.  II enrist,  who 
liud  lost  his  brother  in  the  battle  near  Kglesford  (now 
Ailsford),  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  which  em- 
braces tlie  present  counties  of  Kent,  Middlesex,  Es- 
sex, and  nart  of  Surrey.  He  established  his  residence 
in  Canterbury,  and  died  about  the  year  488,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  his  posterity.  A  brother  and  a  nephew, 
whom  he  had  called  over  to  England,  settled  in  North- 
umberland. Their  example  was  followed  by  other 
chiefs,  who  t'oiuided  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

HENKK,  Hk.nry  Philip  Conrad,  vice-president  of 
the  consistory  of  Wolfenbuttel,  first  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Hehnstadt,  the  son  of  a  minister  in  Bruns- 
wick, was  born  in  1752,  at  Hehlen.  His  fathers 
death  left  him,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  indi- 
uence,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  liberality  of  some 
wealthy  patrons.  I  le  applied  himself  particularly  to 
|»hilology .  1 1  is  favourite  autlior  was  Quintilian,  with 
a  translation  of  whom  he  began  his  literary  career. 
Heuke  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Latin  Journal, 
then  published  under  the  direction  of  Schirac,  pro- 
fessor in  Hehnstadt,  and  received  his  degrees  in  the 
philosophical  faculty.  In  1778,  he  received  the  place 
»u*  a  proff«Mjr  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Helmstadt. 
I  lis  literary  reputation  wa>  founded  on  his  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
I78N.  and  which  passed  through  several  new  editions 
before  it  wa-trompk  ted  by  Vuter,8  vols  (Konigsbrrg, 
1*.''»).     'I hi5  ln«.»k  contains  ;i  treasure  of  historical 


learning.  Ilenke  wa*  an  enemy  N  tiut 
theology,  which  imposes  confttraiau  on 
discourages  tree  investigation.  He  was  ahm 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His  work  on  a 
tics  is  written  in  classical  Latin,  and  a  aaochw 
of  bis  learning  in  the  history  of  theology,  lie 
in  1807,  as  deputy  for  Brunswick  lu  Par*.  I 
homage  to  the  king  of  Westphalia,  He  nasi  J 
1800. 

HENLEY,  Jons  ;  an  Engnnh 
ed  of  considerable  talents,  bnt 
guished  for  the  irregularity  of  hi 
uionly  known,  towmrds  thessiddle  of  the 
by  the  title  of  Orator  IfoiJry.     He  fM 
Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy 
having  conducted  a  free  school, 
he  grew  tired  of  his  secluded 
London  in  search  of  an  ampler  irJd  far  hnaW 


of  Data 


He  was  fast  engaged  as  a 
chapel.     Irtssekfied  with-  his 
preferment*  he  resigned  Ins 
menced  public  omtor.    Having 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newport 
tures  on  theological  copies  on '  " 
Sects  on  Wednesdays,  every 
him  a  multitude  of  hearers  ;  hot 
dent  to  gain  any  pei 
ject.     Alter  having  served  as  a 
wits,  poets,  and  painters  of  bis  1 
oratory  to  Clare  market,  and  sank 
obscurity  and  contempt, 
1756. 

HENLOPEN ;  a  cape  on  the 
at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  hay.  h  m  _ 
south-west  of  cape  May.     rmanfaofnwlsfht- 
on  the  cape,  38°  47  N.  ;  km.  75P  10  w. 
light-house  is  of  an  octagon  form,  ~ 
of  stone,  115  feet  high,  and  Ha  fan 
as  much  above  the  level  of  the 

HENNA  PLANT  (i^ntmmm 
the  ancients,  is  a  shrub  I 
and  numerous  small  flowers,' 
terminal  panicles,  and  possess  an 
Externally  it  bears  cunsidevnble 
European  privet,  hot  belongs 
/yMrarinr.  It  grows  in  asosi 
the  north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia, 
dies,  and  has  acquired  celebrity  froa 
the  inhabitants  of  those  connotes  in  dje 
their  angers,  and  the  manes,  boon*  *n%of  aWr  I 
For  this  purpose  the  leaven  are 
made  into  a  paste  with  hot  wafl 
plied  to  the  above-mentioned  parte, 
colour,  requiring,  however,  to  be 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  Egyptian 
their  nails  stained  yellow,  probably  by  £a  sat 
henna.  This  cuuiiusuace,  bun  est,  at  by  ■ 
fVrredtothe  various  dregs  used  In  fta  ana 
embalming.  It  is  cultivated  ea^aassvaly  hi  I 
and  the  powdered  leaves 
port  to  Persia  and  the  Tarkiah 
colouring  matter  of  thai  plant  hi 
it  may  be  advantageously  need  fa 
not  only  yellow,  but  brown  of 
vfcled  that  ahim  and  sulphate  of  tana  ha 

HENNEPIN,  Lovis.a Preach  i  ~ 
sinnary,  and  a  traveller  in  North 
in  Flanders  about  164a  He  entered  a  < 
being  sent  by  his  snpeilon  fto  Cahns  I 
the  stories  he  heard  from  the  sailors  i 
adesh^  tovbit  distamconsarsse.  ASaanAl 
barked  for  Canada,  and  arrived  ntQnsbsr  h 
Between  that  period  and  IflBt,  be  anfanaf  I 

! lions  afterwards  called  Louisiana,  anXtsaaa 
hiropr.  published  an  account  of  hat  seal 
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Milled  Dtacription  ile  la  Lvm 

'arte  dit  Puyt,  let  Mtettn  el  In  Munirrc  tie  Pfore  det 
'  ""I,  ISroo).     He  afterwards  pro- 


ooed  other  works,  c 


iug  fuller  descriptions  of 


W  Ir  -uli  of  liia  "I  —  ri  ;.L -. 

HENRIETTA,  As.ii,  of  England,  duchess  of 
cleans,  daughter  uf  tin™  Charles)  I.,  was  born  at 
xfltr,  England.  June  Hi,  i '■■!(.  niiiiil.il  llje  turbulent 
>M>  of  the  civil  war.  She  was  hardly  tltree  weeks 
Id,  When  her  mother  fled  with  her  to  France,  and, 
fter  the  dtath  of  Charles,  repaired  to  the  convent  of 
baillot,  and  there  dr- voted  herself  to  the  education 
f  her  daughter.  Henrietta  united  witli  great  sweet- 
Mi  of  character  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  pcrsi'm. 
ler  nuptials  with  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  Philip 
[  France,  duke  of  Orleans,  were  celebrated  in 
larch,  lb'61  ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  her  hand 
aJ  been  offered.  now  seemed  to  regret  that  he  had 
ifused  the  lovely  Henrietta.  He  ihd  not  conceal 
is  admiration  for  her.  uml  the  |>riui:e^s  is  said  not  to 

»»e  remained  insensible  in  the  I mge  of  the  king. 

'his  circumstance,  and  the  indiscretion  with  which 
He  pennitlrd  tlie  attentions  of  some  of  the  courtiers, 
idled  the  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
•ndered  their  marriage  unhappy.  Henrietta  would 
are  suffered  more  from  the  severe  and  gloomy 
luuactcr  of  her  husband,  liiiil  sin;  not  found  protec- 
ts in  the  king,  who  afterwards  employed  her 
mhotion  in  political  affairs.  Louis  XIV.  was  de- 
rmis of  detaching;  her  brother,  Charles  II.,  from 
le  triple  alliance  «  illi  Holland  and  Sweden,  in  order 
.1  accomplish  his  plan  of  obtaining  possession  of  a 
art  of  Holland.  As  the  common  method  of  diplo- 
matic transactions  was  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
■ouht  resolved  to  make  his  sister- in- law  his  confidant 
i  this  arftiir,  and  the  ductless  of  { Means  embraced 
i!  proposals  with  the  "renter  readiness,  as  they 
ottered  her  pride,  and  opened  a  wide  field  for  her 
pirit  of  intrigue.  She  went,  therefore,  in  1670, 
-ilh  the  court,  to  Flanders,  and.  under  pretenre  of 
isiting  her  brother,  passed  over  to  Dover,  where 

ccompanicd  her.  'lhc  peisnidong  ul  the  ptstBr, 
idrd  by  the  charms  oi  lux  cruiipauiult,  succeeded  in 
toiung  Charles  II.,  in  tlie  short  space  of  ten  days, 
ntirely  to  the  interest  of  I. ouis.  Soon  after  mndaine 
'Orleans'  return  to  France,  while  nil  were  eager  to 
fler  their  congrainlaiiou.  on  her  :-uccess,  she  was 
jdilenly  seized  wiili  riujt-iiL  pains,  which  terminated 
er  life  at  St  Cloud,  June  Wl,  18JQ,  A  suspicion  of 
nisou  was  immediately  excited,  uml,  although,  on 

n  ••xiimiiiiitii 1  tin-  body  in  the  presence  uf  the 

Jlulish  ambassador,  tile  physicians  asserted  lllr-  I'oll- 
rary,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  she  fell,  m  thetluwer 
f  her  age.  a  sacrifice  to  .i  low  nttenoE.  It  may  l>e 
athercd  from  (he  farts  cullci-tod  by  the  second  wife 
f  the  duke  of  Orloan-,.  the  prim  ess  of  llnvaria,  and 
■om  other  accounts,  thai  inc.  chevalier  tie  Lorraine 
he  intimate  friend  of  her  huslianil|  was  considered 
■e  contriver  of  this  doie-lable  crime.  He  was 
Ten  living  in  esile  in  Home,  and  wits  desirous  of 
"turning  to  France,  and  knew  tier  to  be  the  only 
lutacle  to  his  return.  The  circumstance  that  Louis 
~AV.  permitted  the  chevalier,  two  years  after  the 
eatti  of  tlie  ductless,  to  appear  again  at  court,  and 
liscd  him  to  the  dieuity  "t  u  m:u--hnl  of  France,  by 


both  in  regard  to  his  brother  and  to  England,  induced 
him  to  throw  n  veil  over  the  whole  transaction,  and 
to  lea.se  even  the  actual  perpeunier  of  it  unpunished. 
UoFsuet  pronounced  her  funeral  oration. 

HENRY  1.  of  Germany,  nth  Fmi'ler  ;  n  surname 
which,  according  to  the  account  of  recent  writers,  he 
received  from  the  o ire u  instance  that  the  messengers 
of  the  German  princes,  sent  to  announce  lib  election. 
found  )iun  engaged  in  fowling)  was  born  in  the  year 
676,  mid  was  tlie  son  of  Olho  the  Illustrious,  duke  of 
Saxony,  who  liad  refused  the  regal  dignity  offered 
him  in  Die.  Henry,  on  the  death  of  Ins  rather,  be- 
came duke  of  Saxony  and  Thuiingia.  He  was 
elected  sovereign  uf  tleriuuuy  in  'iki.at  Fritilar.  He 
had  to  contend  with  anarchy  within  and  enemies 
abroad,  but  bis  prudence  and  activity  overcame 
these  difficulties.  Lorraine,  which  hud  been  separa- 
ted from  Germany  by  the  Western  Franks,  Henry 
reunited  to  the  German  empire  in  923,  and  erected 
it  into  a  duchy.  Purine  llu*  disturbances  in  Ger- 
many, the  Hungarians  hud  nfirn  made  inrofiils  with 


truce  of  tune  years  witli  these  barbarians  without 
paying  tribute.  During  this  time,  be  improved  the 
art  of  war  among  the  Germans,  cverciscd  the  troops, 
and  gave  a  new  arrangement  to  the  cavalry,  wliosr 
heavy  armour  liad  hitherto  prevented  it  from  effect- 
ing any  thing  against  tlie  Hungarian  light-horse. 
One  of  lite  most  useful  measures  which  Henry 
adopted  for  the  defence  of  Northern  Germany  was, 
the  surrounding  tin;  cities,  which  for  the  most  pan 
were  notlung  but  a  collection  of  log  and  mud  huts, 
with  vails  and  ditches.  Tlie  ninth  part  of  the  no- 
bility and  freemen   were  compelled   t 


who 


without 


city  liad  habitations  provided  for  Ii; 
liostile  invasion  ;  provisions  were  also  brought  in 
from  the  country  for  their  support.  All  public 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  public  nlliiirs,  be  pro- 
vided, should  be  belli  in  these  cities.  These  measures 
gradually  formed  a  third  estate,  to  which  Germany 
and  other  countries  Ilrt,  chiefly  indebted  for  their  pro- 
gressive civilisation,  since  in  tlie  cities  originated  the 
mechanical  trades,  man iifact tiros,  and  commerce. 
While  Henry  thus  provided  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  Germany,  lie  attended  nn  less  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontiers.  I  ii  order  to  prevent  the  invasions 
of  the  Normans  or  Dunes,  he  curried  the  war  into 
their  own  country,  and  thus  extended  the  limits  of 
Germany  over  the  Cyder  as  far  a-  Sleswic,  where  he 
founded  a  Saxon  colony,  and  placed  n  margrave,  in 
1131.  Different  Sclavonic  and  Wendish  tribes  in  the 
Mark  and  in  Meissen,  as  well  as  tlie  Bohemians, 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  him  ;  and  he  founded 
the  margraviatrs  of  Meissen  in  IHT,  and  North 
Saxony,  afterwards  ISruudciiburg,  in  1131.  At  the 
end  of  the  nine  years'  truce  with  the  Hungarians,  he 
refused  the  tribute.  They  entered  Thuringia  and 
Saxony  witli  two  armies,  hut  wire  coniplelely  routed 
by  Henry  before  Me.rsehurg  no  U33  and  934). 
'I  hey  were  obliged  to  flee  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
booty  and  prisoners.  This  success  was  the  fruit  of 
the  improve nts  in  discipline  which  Henry  had  in- 
troduced, and  of  the  repiilaiiiiii  which  he  had  acquired 
among  the  Germans  who  now  willingly  supported 
him.  The  Hungarians  did  not  dare,  fur  a  long  time 
after,  to  repeat  their  incursions  into  German;.  After 
these  successes,  llinrj  dciiicd   to  to   to   llaly.  in 
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order  to  lie  crowned  emperor  nt  Home  ;  but  lie  died 
in  9:W,  at  Memlebeii,  a  little  more  than  sixty  years 
old,  after  a  fortiuiate  ami  glorious  reign  of  sixteen 
years,  aud  was  buried  witli  great  pomp  at  (Juedlifig- 
burg.  He  wus  distinguished  for  excellent  qualities, 
mejital  mid  bodily.  His  naturally  clear  understanding 
supplied  his  defects  of  learning.  He  has  been  re- 
proached for  liis  love  of  show,  and  the  impetuosity 
of  his  temper.  What  he  had  lx»min,  his  sou  and 
successor,  Otho  I.,  gloriously  completed. 

HKNRY  HI.  of  Germany,  sou  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  II.,  and  descended  from  the  Saliuu  Franks, 
was  born  in  1017,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  tlie 
imperial  dignity,  103!).  He  luid  already  been  clioseii 
king  in  1027.  Nature  had  given  him  the  talents,  and 
education  the  character  suitable  for  an  able  ruler. 
The  church  was  coiii|>elled  to  acknowledge  its  de- 
pendence on  him.  lT|»on  his  first  Journey  over  the 
Alps,  in  104(>,  he  deposed  three  popes,  put  upon  the 
vacant  ehair  a  new  one, Clement  II.,  and  established 
his  right  to  interfere  in  the  etioice  of  the  Roman 
bishop  so  firmly,  tlmt  as  long  as  he  lived  the  pupal 
chair  was  fillet!  in  submission  to  his  will.  There- 
inainder  of  the  clergy  were  also  under  his  strict  scru- 
tiny. In  ull  tlie  parts  of  his  German,  Italian,  and 
Hurgundian  territories,  no  spiritual  dignitary  dared 
to  1h*siow  any  important  office,  or  to  appropriate  the 
projH'rty  of  the  church,  witliout  consulting  lain.  The 
temporal  lords  he  held  not  merely  in  deoeiidcncc, 
but  in  actual  subjection.  The  duchies  and  counties 
he  tilled  or  left  \  acaut  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  whole 
em  pin;  was  at  Ieupth  changed  into  a  monarchy 
dc|ieinlent  upon  the  king  alone.  Henry  now  reigned 
des}K>ticully,  but  display ed,  in  every  thing  which  lie 
undertook,  a  steady  and  persevering  spirit.  All 
classes  were  at  length  dissatisfied  with  him  ;  how- 
ever, tlie  priests  ami  clergy,  on  account  of  his  great 
show  of  piety,  gave  him  their  approbation,  and  the 
surname  of  tlie  pioutt.  Henry  died  in  1056,  at  Both- 
feld,  after  he  hat  I,  three  years  before,  caused  his  son 
to  lie  chosen  his  successor. 

IIKMtY  IV.,  tlie  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1050.  and  at  the  death  of  his  father  was  only  five 
years  old.     At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Henry  assumed  tlie 
government  at  the  diet  of  (ioslar.     The  pernicious 
counsels  of  Adelbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  soon 
produced    troubles,    especially    in    Saxony,   where 
I  lenry  committed  many  acts  uf  violence.    The  Saxons 
joined  with  the  inhabitants  of  Thuriugia,  who  suffered 
under  the  same  grievances,  aiul  drove  Henry  from 
Saxony  (107:*),  destroyed  many  of  the  castles  which 
lie  had  built  to  overawe  the  inhabitants,  mid  com- 
pelled him  tlie  same  year  to  an  accommodation,  in 
wluch  the  destruction  of  the  remaining  castles  was 
stipulated.    Hut  some  churches  having  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  populace,  Henry  accused  the  Saxons  to  tlie 
pope  of  sacrilege,  and  thus  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  interfere  as  umpire.    The  Saxons  otlered  to  make 
every  satisfaction ;  but  Henry  suddenly  invaded  their 
territory  with  a  |»wcrful  army,  and  attacked  them, 
in  1075,  at  Langensalia  on  tlie  I'nstrut,  where  they 
suffered  a  total  defeat.     Henry  took  all  their  princes 
and  nobles  prisoners,  sent  them  into  other  countries, ' 
and  treated  the  people  like  an  angry  victor.    The 
Saxons,  in  turn,  now  complained  to  the  pope.     Gre- 
gory VII.  (Hildelirand),  wlio  had  been  elevated  to 
the  papal  chair  some  years  before,  witliout  tlie  con- 
sent of  tlie  imperial  court,  eagerly  seised  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  his  power,  and.  in  107<>,  summoned 
Henry,  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  to  appear 
before  him  at  Home,  and  answer  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Saxons.     I  leury  reganled  this  threat  so  little, 
l hat  he  instituted  the  bishops,  who  were  asseiuliled 
by  his  order  at  Worms,  to  renounce  their  obedience 
to  tin-  pupe.     Cregfuy.   however,   pronounced  the 
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sentence  of  exrommunealiofi  again*!  ha,  art  il 
solved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
soon  found  lumself  deserted,  and  in  danger  of 
every  thing.  In  this  state  of  affair*  he  vat  i 
to  go  to  Italy  and  make  his  Nihaii*Mon  to  thr  pup 
He  found  Gregory  at  Canotsa,  not  far  frost  Icjp 
a  stroiiif  castle  belonging  to  Matikk.  camWm  i 
Tuscany,  whither  lie  liad  retired  for  security,  la* 
flays  successively,  Henry  appeared  ia  a  pautassi 
dress,  in  tlie  court  of  tlie  ca>Ue.  before  a*  cassld 

tuin  on  audience  of  the  pope,     lie 

tin*  excommunication  only  under  the 
conditions,  vis.,  to  be  obedient  ID  the 
things,  &c.  The  insolence  wan  which  the 
his  victory  produced  a  reaction ;  the  Ibnai 
who  had  long  been  dissatisfied  villi  Gaaasf,  en 
were  desirous  of  delating  bun.  ntfhend  mm 
Henry,  who  was  not  disposed  to  fulfil  la*  badoaut 
tions  imposed  upon  him,  and  oaered  lass  unwan* 
ance.  The  German  princes,  however,  at  awsatfp 
tion  of  the  i»ope,  assembled  at  Porches*  hi  It77,aa 
elected  Itodolph,  duke  of  Stmtaa,  kiaf .  tinny  an 
tened  back  to  Germany,  and  overeassea 
lost  his  life  in  battle,  hi  1060.  Hearth 
saries,  Hermann  of  Luxemburg,  and 
grave  of  Thuringia,  were  stiU  Less  ahle  la 
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III 


hurt,    Gregory  again  excummi 

at  the  coiuicil  of  Hrixrn,  in  1060,  he 

tlie  German  and  Italian  bishops  as  i 

sorcerer.     In  1081,  Henry  marcsad  isa*  Italy. 

take  vengeance  on  (iregury, ' 

up  in  tlie  castle  of  St  Angela, 

be  crowned  at  Rome,  by  the  ansa.  Chaw 

whom  he  had  himself  named.    Giiaar)  task 

among  tlie  Normans  in  CaUbra^aal  dm 

in  1085.    Tlie  dissatisfaction  agaiast  Hcary  ■  0« 

many  had  not  subsided ;  his  oldest  sob.  Ci 

belled  against  him,  but  was  ovi 

Florence  in  1 101,  deserted  by  his 

caused  his  second  son,  Henry,  to  be 

cessor  (1097),  and  crowned.     Hat  dst 

less  of  his  oath  not  to  interfere  hi  the  _ 

during  Uie  life  of  his  father,  suits ed  hsnsssf  kt  ■ 

seduced  into  rebellion.     He 

his  father's  person  in  1105,  by 

pelled  him  to  abdicate  the 

Henry  IV.  ended  his  life  and  his 

at  Liege,  in  111  Hi,  and.  as  he  dad 

excommiuiicalioii,  was  not  buried  till  fee 

wlien  the  sentence  was  taken  oC  ■"■*  *• 

were  interred  at  Soire.    H  e  had  received  I 

good  talents  firudence,  and  courage,  hat 

tive  education  had  rendered  him  ai  the  haansftd 

gree  stubborn.     He  was  an  able 

victorious  in  sixty-two  battles. 

HENRY  V..  the  somumI  son 
ing,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  Ik-. 
He  made  himself  disgracefully  m 
spiracy  against  his  fi       r.         b] 
of  him.     Scarcely 
when  he  declared  ■ 
the  Romish  court,  • 
investiture  anew  distracted  the  b-« 
menced  by  him  against  the  Hu 
wi»  unfortunate.    In  llll.hr  B-..dM 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  ad; 

dowry  of  this  pi  intra*  nave  bimm 
taking  an  expedition  over  the  a^bsv  » 
receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  i 
Hut,  as  Pascal  would  consent  to  o 
the  condition  that  those  rights  * 
been  claimed  by  Gregory,  auoakl  b. 
nU  and  as  tlie  bishops  continued  ft-  . 
fin*  which  was  already  kindled,  II 
put  mi  end  to  the  dispute  by 
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HENRY    VII. — HENRY  THE  LION. 


aused  the  pope  tn  In-  convey  c- 1  away  from  the  altar, 
■liile  at  mass  and  out  down,  in  the  streets  of  Home, 
11  who  opposed  linn.  After  on  imprisonment  of  twu 
sonlhs,  Pascal  yielded ;  Henry  was  crowned  without 
ny  new  conditions,  ainl.  up-m  Ins  knees,  received  from 
le  proud  prelate  the  permission  to  L 1 1 1 j ■  r ,  i 1 1  c in i.set-iai e tl 
round,  the  remains  o(  hi-  1 1 1 1  h :i 1 1  f  ■  y  holier,  whom  he 
ml  himself  conspired  against.  "1  lie  ill-Inn  liances  in 
-ermnny  Man  brought  Henry  back  from  Italy. 
fhile  lie  was  engaged  in  fighting  against  1. nth;] in-. 
like  of  Saxony,  tin-  Kmufm  bishop  incited  a  rebel- 
on  in  Italy,  and  aiming  the  princes  of  the  Genual! 
mpire,  aeninst  him,  and  declared  that  the  peace 
■hich  hod  been  concluded  with  the  emperor  was 
Dmpulsory.  This  war  continued  two  years,  and 
evastated  fiermany  in  a  shocking  manner;  after 
'hich,  Henry  made  a  Mcoad  expedition  to  Italy, 
lu]  compelled  Pascal  to  rly  to  Apulia.  After  his 
nth,  which  soon  took  place,  the  --ordinals  elected 
taUtius  II.  Henry,  ilisiaiistied  with  this,  caused 
lotmlin,  archbishop  nf  l!rny;i.  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  VIII,  to  In'  chosen.  Galalius  went  to 
'ienna,  where  lie  en  Hi  tied  together  a  council,  and 
aromrn (unrated  1  lenry.  The  successor  of  Calalius, 
ralixtus  II.,  did  the  fame  at  the  cuuncil  of  itlieiins. 
ly  this,  and  by  the  continual  insurrections  of  tlte 
obility  of  the  kingdom,  Henry  was  nt  length  com- 
elled  to  yield.  He  subscribed,  in  1 1*8,  ttie  con- 
nrdat  of  Worms,  in  v.inrij  lie  -li  -lured  his  renuijcia- 
wn  of  tlie  right  of  investiture  by  the  ring  and  staff, 
nd  confirmed  to  all  the  churches  the  free  choice  of 
leir  prelates  ;  Inn  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and  ab- 
uts of  the  German  kingdom  was  to  lie  made  in  the 
resence  of  the  emperor,  mil  the  person  elected  was 
:>  receive  investiture  IV.  n  rhe  emperor,  by  tlie  scep- 
re,  in  regard  to  hi-,  temporal  possessions  and  privL 
fges.  In  order  to  furnish  occupation  to  his  turbulent 
assals,  Henry  sought  a  pretext  for  a  war  with 
'ranee.  But  before  thi-  broke  out,  a  contagious, 
isease  carried  him  off,  nt  Utrecht,  May  22,  1185. 
Ifnry  whs  a  disobedient  son,  n  ruler  without  power. 


HEMIY  VII,.  emperor  of  1 1 ermnny,  sou  of  the 
nke  of  I.uxemlierg,  was  chosen  emperor,  Nov.  gy, 
3tH,  after  iin  interregnum  of  -even  months  from  the 


gencyol  '  '«"«'■  '    ■  »h...  nltl el,  a  I  rem -hnian 

y  birth,  declared  l-.u.-.-i  -.■cr.tl}  m  faiour.-l  the 
rince   of  Lorraine,      nn.    ..I    the  r,r-i    act-  of  In. 

lVT%*£  IMtrhj*  tf  to  snnJotawItft  lin- 
en-ess of  Hoheinia,  I  lenry  secured  to  his  family  this 
npi.rtaut  kingdom,  to  ill-'  exclusion  nf  Henry,  duke 
l"  l.'nriiithin,  who  Mas  the  next  heir.  He  then 
Iidertook  an  expedition  to  link,  iiud  compelled  the 


work  of  murder  ami  pillage  was  still  going  on. 
He  then  marched  to  Florence,  pot  Hubert  of  Naples 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  tlireatened  the 
inhabitants  of  Florence  and  Lucca  with  death  if  they 
did  not  instantly  surrender.  Notwithstanding  thai, 
tliey  defended  themselves  vigorously  ;  and,  as  Henry 
was  marching  iiguins!  Naples,  be  died  suddenly  nt 
Biionconvento,  Aug.  £4,  1313,  in  the  fifiy.firat  year 
of  his  age.  There  is  n  story  tlini  he  died  of  poison, 
administered  h)  a  IJouiiiik-nn  named  Monicpulciniiu, 
in  tlie  consecrated  nine  ot  the  eucharist.  Clcinriil 
V.  immediately  excoiniminiculed  the  body  of  the 
emperor,  and  absolved  Hubert  of  Naples  from  tlie 
ban.  After  the  empire  had  remained  without  n 
liead  during  fourteen  months,  Louis  of  Bavaria  was 
chosen  emperor.  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  son 
of  Henry,  thirty  yews  nfterliis  Ruber's  death,  for- 
mally acquitted  the  Dominican*  from  the  suspicion 
of  having  jioisoued  liim. 

HENRY  THE  HI  IN,  the  mist  remarkable  prince 
of  Germany  in  tile  twelfth  century,  was  born  ill 
1129.  His  father  died  in  MM,  of  poison.  Tlie  Kin 
inherited,  with  the  large  ]>ossessioiis,  the  numerous 
feuds  of  his  father.  In  1140,  Henry  assumed  the 
government  of  Saxony.  At  the  diet  of  princes,  in 
Frankfort  (1147)  he  demanded  restitution  of  Bavaria, 
which  had  been  taken  from  his  father,  and  given  to 
an  Austrian  prince.  The  emperor  refused,  and  Ii 
war  ensued,  which  terminated  to  the  advantage  of 
Henry,  The  emperor  Frederic  I.  restored  Bavaria 
to  him  in  1154,  and  Henry  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  power.  His  possessions  extended  from  the 
Baltic  and  tint  North  tea  to  the  Adriatic.  Henry 
soon  became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  clergy, 
who  formed  a  coiilcdoraoy  at  Merse burgh,  in  llfXi  ; 
hut  Henry  overcame  them.  About  two  years  after- 
wards, he  separated  from  his  wife,  nod  married 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  He 
then  went  on  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and, 
during  his  absence,  his  enemies,  and  erven  the  em- 
peror, made  encroachments  on  his  dominions.  In 
I IT4,  at  the  head  -if  a  large  body  -if  troops,  he  fol- 
lowed Frederic  1.  on  Ins  pith  expedition  to  Italy,  hut 
left  him  at  the  siege  of  Alessandria.  In  consequence 
of  Ins  ijiiarrcl    with  the  emperor,  and   his  nou-ap- 

pearnnce  after  being  sum nd   In  lore  three  diets, 

he  was  put  under  the  Imn  of  the  empire.  His 
dominions  were  given  lu  oilier  princes,  Henri 
defended  himself,  lor  a  lime,  successfully;  hut  he 
was  at  last  obliged  lu  flee  to  I-ubeck.  In  1 182,  he 
asked  pardon  of  the  emperor,  on  his  knees,  and 
Frederic  promised  him  tliat  he  should  retain  bis 
hereditary  possessions  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  have 
Germany  for  three  years,  ami  went  to  England.  He 
returned  in  I1H4;  hut  Frederic,  suspicious  of  the 
proud  and  high-minded  II- nil.  obliged  him  to  go 
once  mure  to  Kiigluud,  fur  ilnec  years,  or  lo  follow 
him  to  Palestine,  lie  preferred  the  first;  but,  as 
the  promise  to  leave  his  hereditary  possessions  un- 
disturbed was  violated,  he  went  ha- k  (118H)  and  con- 
quered many  cities.  A  reconciliation  was  at  last 
etleeted  between  tliefunlriidiiig  parlies.  His  eldest 
son  had  married  Agnes,  the  niece  of  Frederic  I., ami 
tliis  coiiuexioii  of  a  .1-  ■.een.laiil  of  (be  mightiest  i-  lie  If 
with  the  greatest  (iilieline.  seemed  lo  he  ihe  signal  for 
a  tenniuation  of  Ihe  old  quarrel.  The  quarrel 
between  the  emperor  am)  I  lenry  was  concluded,  and 
lie  died  in  pence  at  Brunswick,  liy»,  sixty-six  years 
old.  His  tomb  is  still  to  In-  seen  I  lure.  Henry  wns 
noble-minded,  brave,  ami  ui-lciuigaUe.  but  stubborn. 
Brand  and  passionate.  Though  constantly  engaged 
lie  with  the  clergy,  he  wns  pious,     lie 
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HKXRY   TUB   NAVIGATOR— II 


islands  of  r 

hud  I  it  fore  r 
Martin  V.  r 


URNHY   THE  NAVIGATOR,  the   fourth   mn 
<if  king  Joint   I.   of  Portugal,  m  l«ni  in  1X14. 

I'urtiit^J  was  then  tranquil  and  prosperous,  the 
people  were  active  and  enterprising,  and  the  am- 
bition <>f  di*iiTery  and  conquest  almost  universal. 
The  infant  Henry  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  Ins  seal.  Tta  generous  youth  gave,  early  — ' 
brilliant  proofs  of  courage.  His  love  of  a 
however,  was  surpassed  by  his  line  of  the  Kiel 
particularly  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  ns< 
turn.  When  Ule.  Portuguese  conquered  C'ruta 
HI5,  Henry  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery, 
Jiud  mi  knighted  by  his  father,  after  whose  iwiith  he  the  exprdi 
rlUM  lor  his  residence  the  eilyuf  Sagres,  ill  Algarve,  formed  ofei 
near  cape  3t  Vincent,  and  vhrorously  prosecuted  the  voyages  m 
war  against  trie  Moors  In  Africa.  Ilia  vessels  attack-  tain  heel 
ed  their  coasts,  and,  'm  the*e  expeditions,  his  sailors  In  144(1,  I 
visited  parts  of  the  ocean  which  tlie  navigators  of  two  yean  li 
tlmt  nge  liad  luii^  regarded  ns  inaccessible.  Hul  the  Asures 
Henry  meditated  the  discovery  of  countries  till  then  nent. 
unknown.  Familiar  with  Hie  previuus  progress  of  his  death  ir. 
geographical  science,  he  neglected  no  opportunity, 
during  his  campaigns  in  Africa,  to  obtain  from  the  upon  the  I 
Moors  a  knowledge  oF  the  regions  bordering  on  rjrypl  who  pursue 
iiini  Arabia,  and  to  inquire  into  the  probability  of  a  with  such  I 
pnssnge  to  the  treasures  of  India  by  a  vtiyage  round 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  Arabians  alone,  at 
this  period,  were  acquainted  with  this  portion  of  tin 
earth.  Prom  this  source,  I  lenry  derived  circumstaii 
tial  information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa 
also  of  the  const  of  Guinea,  and  oilier  maritime  re 
giun*.  He  conversed  wiiti  men  of  le;iming ;  and, 
milling  their  testimony  agreeable  to  the  reports  he 
tod  collected,  he  resolved  to  execute  his  designs. 
He  erected  at  Sabres  un  observatory  anil  a  school, 
where  young  nolilemen  were  instructed  in  tlie  scirn-  sants  (May 
ces  connected  with  navigation.  Though  the  compass  him  to  altai 
was  already  known  in  Kurope,  Henry  was  tlie  first  men  he  aiii 
wlio  applied  it  to  navigation.  To  liim.  all  . 
cipnl  part  is  ascribed  in  the  invention  of  the  astrolabe. 
(«|.  v.)  from  lime  to  lime,  he  sent  vessels  < 
ana  of  discovery  to  the  coasts  of  Barbery  and  Guinea;  prioc  .  . 
tliese  expeditions,  however,  produced  at  lint  no  ini-  made  chief 
portent  resnlLs.  In  one  of  tliese  voyages,  twoof  the  llorkelem. 
pupils  formed  in  his  school,  Juan  Comalei  Zarcoaml  bottle  at  M 
Tristan  Vai,  driven  by  storms,  discovered  1'uerto  ants,  deliie 
Santo  and  Madeira  (q.  v.),  the  hitter  in  1418.  The  sequent]?  fi 
lint  object  of  Henry  was  now  to  settle  tlie  new  eldest  sons, 
islands,  and  to  cultivate  tlie  fertile  soil.  The  colon-  in  story  thi 
isls  in  Madeira  liud  burnt  down  the  thick  woods,  to  romantic  ti 
make  room  for  cultivation.  Henry  forrsnw  dial  wiul  feign  the  ai 
was  an  article  that  would  he  afterwards  wanted,  ami  burial  took 
ordered  new  forests  to  be  planted.  To  obviate  tlie  eretly  to  tbi 
necessity  of  piircliasing  sugar  from  the  Arabs.  iH.  with  tier,  ai 
mused  sugar-cane  to  lie  lxought  from  the  Sicilies,  is  still  sho* 
which  nourished  excellently  ill  the  moist  soil  of  the  killed  when 
■•land.  After  the  discovery  of  Madeira,  Henry  di-  HENRY 
rnletl  his  thoughts  to  tlie  const  of  Guinea.  Nothing  Henry  II.  t 
Inil  his  unfailing  perseverance  could  overcome  the  at  Fontaine 
difficulties  of  this  hold  undertaking,  rape  Nun,  it  Charles  IS 
was  uiRnned,  was  tlie  limit  put  liy  Hod  to  Ihe  ambi-  Henry  w 
lion  nt"  hhiii.  Henry  heard  all  die  objections  of  his  While  du 
short- sighted  opposcrs  with  calmness  and  equanimity,  the  1 1  ague 
G  inane*,  one  of  his  naviirators,  offered  to  sail  round  Montcontoi 
I  he  foruiiitnble  cape,  am)  to  explore  tlie  coast  of  Pole*,  in  li 
Guinea,  He  art  fBil  In  I13J,  safrly  dnubled  i-ape  Ho-  brother's  u> 
j:"lipi,  aial  look  poasvsalaaof  the  coast  by  the  erection 
<>f  the  cross.  Ilie  bold  adventurer  was  rewarded  fled  srcrellj 
with  honours  and  presents.  The  next  year,  a  larger  retained  hit 
vessel  was  sent  out,  which  proceeded  NO  miles  V.    the  greatest 

Jond   Itojador.     Tliesr  successful  enterprises  put  a     *" ' 

Hop  to  censure,  and  I  Irnry  found  more  support.  His 
I. rot  her  1'rdro,  who  administered  (he  government 
•twill!;  Ihe  minority  of  Alfonso  V  .  rlii-rtually  r  ""  "  ' 
linn,  .111 1  continued   Imu   in    the   |f.w,Mt>n 


iiice  did  not  follow  Ibis  judicious  advice,  lint  gave 
insrlf  up  to  (lie  intrigues  of  his  mother,  Catharine 

Medici,  which  in  valval  France  in  a  ruiiioiis  civil 
ntest.    SJwl  up  in  his  palace.  Ill-:  victor  of  Jornac 
<1  Moiileoutoiir  t-xliiliiLf.-il  i  ii  i  lj- 1  he  inclanclioljfgpnc- 
;lcu/o  miserable  prince,  wlm  had  forgotten  all  Ins 
flies,  and  nil  ill-  panics  \iiTi-  raging  arouad  him, 
cupied    hiiust-lf    with   debauchery    and    intrigues, 
is  marriage  with  (In-  .laughter  ul'  the  count  Vaude- 
Mtt,  of  the  bouse  of  Lorraine,  utlorded  new  mat- 
r  tor  disKusions,  by  ^ivini;  the    generally   hated 
lists  greater  influence  at  court.     Now  begun  the 
ril  wars  in  which  Henry  of  Navarro  (afterwards 
ng   Henry    IV.)  obtained    bo   much  glory.       (See 
mrw  It'.,  Unite  (Henry),  Condi,  anJ  tliB  Ltagme.) 
le  weak  instrument  of  tin'  dissensions  of  ha  co 
TS,  of  his  mother  anil  hi*  mistresses,  Henry  took 
rsonal  share  in  tlie  subsequent  events ;  and  while 
t  reputation  of  this  king  was  eoniiiuiullj  sinking 
t  eyes  of  the  people,  ami  even  in  those  of  bis  o» 
hereats,  tlie  confusion  became  greater.    The  duke 

Guise  came  with  troops  to  Paris,  contrary  to  the 
press  cm  1 1  in  in  kI  of  lln  Ling  :  and.  when  tlie  latter 
idea  feeble  attempt  to  resist  Ihii  usurpation,  and 
calm  the  rebellious  oitisens,  his  troops  were  driven 
'ay  by  the  populace  (Maj  1*,  I5S8,  called  La 
nmu-V  dei  Barriouli-.t),  mij  lie  himself  wuscompel- 
1  to  flee  to  Charlres.     Too  weak  and  too  cowunlly 

resist  his  enemies  openly,  he  had  recourse  to 
tiSce  and  assassination.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
ites-general  at  Bkns  [October,  1688),  where  he 
u  apparently  reconciled  to  the  Guises,  and  where 
■  partook  of  the  euclioriit  with  tlie  duke,  he  order- 

tlieir  murder.  Henry  of  Guise  was  assassinated 
Member  83,  while  on  his  Way  to  the  ruyal  cabinet, 
J  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  mis  murdered  the  next 
■J  Ln  prison,  'litis  murder  decided  tlie  late  of 
rnry.  Paris  and  several  of  die  principal  cities  of 
t  kingdom  fonoally  declarer)  against  htm.  Henry 
I.  now  saw  no  other  remedy  than  a  union  with 
(ory  of  Navarre.  The  two  princes  besieged  the 
pital,  which  was  defended  by  the  duke  of  Majeiine 


rotherof  Dei 


Die  league).  Seventy-one  doctors  of  the  SorlmuiH.' 
ere  dec  Hired  the  war  against  Henry  of  Valois  r,for 

they  called  the  Ling)  justifiable.  Tin*  pope  pro- 
sed lite  support  of  Lilt:  church,  and  in  Paris  tlie 
irder  of  the  tyrant  mis  publicly  preached.  HewrJ 
is  stabbed  Au«.  I,  l&Sit,  in  the  eniiip  at  St  Cloud, 

a  Dominican  (.hum's  C  lenient  by  names,  a  ravine; 
>al>c,  and  died  tin-  licit  day.  in  the  sixteenth  year 

his  reign  anil  (he  tlurly-niiitl 


Xhrr  died  ii: 
tlie  Bourbons,  Henry  IV. 
t  Valois.  Thi-.  prhjcarMt 
m.  after  a  bloody  rerrgfamt 
an'  duration;  hut  that  sy-te 
d  moral  corruption,  whit 
e  rtdiTiini-ti-nliun  of  Cathni 


I.Vthe  last  of 
ce  U.  the  king- 
I  war  of  thirty 
■hood,  intrigue, 
iiilroihiced  by 
of  Medici  and  her 


nil.,  Charles  IX..  tin.]  Henry  III,, 

a  the  French  court,  ufl'Twiinls  brought  many  evils 
on  the  country.— Sec  ilavila's  hiunn  iHIr  Wurrrr 
eiUdt  Fraaau,  lain— 151H  (History  of  the  Civil 
are  of  Prance  from  lojii  till  ISMS),  (Paris,  1GJ1,  in 
volumes),  and  Charles  l.aereleiles  Hittam  of 
•onre  during  the  (Uligmia  liars  (Paris,  18H,  "a 

HENRY  IV.oft'raiice.sonofAnibotiyofllourbon, 
ike  of  Veudonie.  and  of  Jeanne  ,1  Albert,  dnmrliler 

Henry,  king  of  Navarre.  He  was  born  lSoa,  at 
ui,  in  Begin  (rleparliuent  of  the  Lower  i'yrenees). 

Bccordatice  >*itli  tlie  wishes  of  Ins  inatenidl  grand- 
lliiT,  he  receive']  an  education  well  niitad  to  the 
ne  in  which  he  livH.  He  was  inural  to  every  liard- 
ip,  early  iiccii-lomeil  to  knightly 


mind  was  I  mined  for  the  l.iUmr.i  of  his  after  life.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband,  his  mother  lelt  tlie  FntneJi 
court,  where  she  could  not  be  secure  from  tlie 
I  intrigues  of  Catharine   of    Medici  ;    she   retired   to 


the  prince  was  eleven  years  old,  he  was  compelled  to 
appear  in  peraon  at  the  court.  The  liuines  lind 
formed  a  plot  with  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  to  coixiuer 
Lower  Navarre,  tile  inheritance  of  Henry,  and  lo 
deliver  him  to  the  Spanish  tyrant.  But  the  pene- 
trating Eliabeth  of  Ku{;li!ml  discovered  and  frus- 


irateri  the  whole  design,      lii.-fi.ire  the  young  prince 
"  "* — en  years  old,  his  heroic  moUier  placed  Ii 
icad  of  the   lliigitetiol  army,  which   v 


,king- 

s  sub. 


beaten  in  the  engagement  at  Jarnac,  ii 
youlli  now  pledged  himself  for  the  defence  of  Ins 
religion  anil  of  freedom  of  coiisr-ieuce.lo  tlie  last  drop 
of  his  blood.  The  forces  under  tlie  command  of  the 
admiral  dc  Coliguy,  animated  by  this  act,  proclaimed 
the  young  Henry  generalissimo  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a  new  defeat  at  Monlcontotir,  the  Huguenots 
concluded  an  advantageous  peace  at  St  tlermaiu-en- 
Laye.  Henry  then  travelled  through  his  oi 
dam,  became  acquainted  with  the  wants  of 
jects,  saw  their  grievances,  and  resolved  to  .  ... 
his  powers  to  mitigate  litem.  A  mind  heroic  and 
noble,  a  temper  elevated  above  little  offences  and 
rerenge,  a  gentle  ami  sy  uijuilbiong  henrt,  with  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  lair  sex,  and  (in  ardent 
though  tractable  temperament,  marked  the  rnrlj 
character  of  the  hem,  which  gradually  acquired  u 
Ann  and  resolute  tone  in  tlie  school  of  miifortuiie. 
The  horrid  plan  of  exterminating  tlie  Huguenots  in 
Prance  at  a  single  blow,  was  already  conceived  by 
the  bloody  Catharine,  and  her  weak  son,  kins  Charles 
IX.,  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  it  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  (Jiul  the  chiefs  of  the  Hugue- 
not party  should  be  assembled  at  Paris.  Under  the 
pretence  of  uniting  both  parties,  a  marriace  was  pro- 
posed toqiieenJci e.  between  Henry  and  Margnret 

of  Valois,  youngest  sister  of  Charles  IX.  While 
preparations  were  making  for  the  marriage  festival, 
Henry's  mother  died  at  Paris,  not  without  Strong 
suspicions  of  poison.  Henry  nnw  assumed  tlie  title 
of  tin/!  »f  Xavitrrr.  His  marriage  took  place  Aug. 
IS,  157s;".  Then  lollowed  tile  horrible  scenes  of  St 
iiarthdhimew's,  August  %i,  (Sec  Ilurt/wlaiueW i 
Dug.)  Henry  ami  <  'runic  were  obliged  to  make  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic,  faith  to  sue  (heir  lives;  but 
Catharine  of  Medici  endeavoured  (o  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage just  celebrated.  As  she  was  unsuccessful  in 
this,  stie  atlopted  the  plan  of  corrupting  tlie  noble 
youth  by  lite  pleasures  of  a  licentious  court;  and 
Henry  did  not  escape  the  snare.  In  1576,  liowever, 
he  took  advantage  <>l  u  lmutin«-  ex'-ursion  to  escape 
from  the  court.  He  now  put  himself  anew  at  the 
head  of  the  Hngiun-ii-.  and  professed  himself  again 
of  tlie  protestnnl  r-biirr  h.  Catharine,  who,  after  the 
decease  of  Charles  I  X.,  administered  (he  government 
in  the  name  of  his  Miceessur,  Henry  1 1 1.,  now  thought 
it  advisable  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  tile 
Huguenots  (laTH),  securing  to  them  religious  freedom. 
Exasperated  by  ihii  event,  the  jealous  Catholics,  in 
loSi,  formed  tlie  celi'bniled  league,  which  the  king 
was  obliged  to  confirm,  and  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Henry,  duke  of  lluise.  Soon  after,  the  religious  war 
was  apLin  kindled  mill  renewed  i  i.ilence.  In  I5S7, 
Henry,  with  an  inferior  force,  defeated  tlie  army  of 
the  league  atCoutras.  To  the  latter  Henry  111.  had 
now  become  an  objeel  of  suspicion  ;  and,  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states- general  at  lilois,  in  1 J88,  Hie 
Guises  used  every  eilbrt  to  destroy  the  royal  power. 
The  Sorbunne  absolved  the  subjects  of  Henry  III. 
foiiu  llielr  nlle«iiiuee,  and  poj-e  Sisiit,  V    threatened 


at  sea,  of  his  rally  son,  U'illium,  who  «m 
med,  in  I IBO,  in  reluming  from  Normandy,  to- 
er  with  his  titiLunil  skier,  whose  cries  recalled 
to  the  sinking  ship,  after  he  hml  got  clear  from 
the  Jong-boil.  Henry  was  never  seen  to  smile 
-wards.  He  hail  betrothed  his  only  daughter, 
iida,  to  tile  emperor,  Henry  V.,  ami  when  she 
nan  a.  widow,  married  her  a  sound  time  to 
ffry  Plantsgenet,  son  nf  the  count  of  Anjou. 
himself  also  married  a  second  wife,  AiI.-IqmI.', 
•fccer  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  by  whom  he 
■0  mine.  He  died  in  Normandy,  of  »  sudden 
■a,  occasioned  by  eating  lampreys,  in  llie  sixty. 
nth  year  of  his  aitr  aiul  tlurly-siith  of  his  reign. 

airaa  a  prince  of  great  accomplishments,  both 
and  pcrsuu.  and  hts  ready  elocution  and  pro- 
ary  inUie  Uuniiturc  nt  the  period  obtained  him  his 
aate.  He  was  much  attached  lo  women,  and 
■and  ail  the  Norman  passion  for  Uie  chase, 
*  produced  so  many  rigorous  game-laws. 
BNKY  II.,  tine  ot'f.ngl.iud.iho  first  of  Uie  line 
le  Ptanta penets.  horn  in  Normandy,  in  I13H,  was 
ttfi  of  (ieoffry,  eonnl  of  Anjou,  and  [lie  empress 
'■Ida,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  He  early  displayed  an 
Med  character,  and  was  invested  with  the  duchy 
•onnandy.  by  tin-  consent   of  his   mother,  nt   the 

of  sixteen.  The  year  following,  lie  succeeded 
father  In  die  possession  of   Anjou   and   Maine, 

by  a  roarriflge  with  Eleanor  of  (iuienue,  just 
wed  from  Louis  VII.,  king  of  l-'niAce,  on  a 
■•don  of  infidelity,  annexed  that  prwhaag,  with 
Aon,    to   hi*   other   dominions.      Itcudercd    thus 


expedition  tor  that  purpose  ei 


ii  succeed   nt   his  dentil, 


■ag  his  life,  and  I 

;h  took  |i!ace  in 

rwgn  was  marked  hj  the  dismissal  of  the  foreign 

nmaries  ;  nod,  although  involved  with  lii'i  brother 

Jfi-y.  who  attempted  to  seize   Aiijmi  nnd   Maine, 

.pcrou-lv.  t;.ll  the    II. I  II  '•(  l'  'i    I  oit'C-l  V  illl  Tl Li|s 


lohility  n 

pa-se.i  tl 


d  ill  the  life  of    lleekel. 

policy   tlmii   Henry,  ni 

.--,■,(■  „,,  the.  r',    .    ,, 
rgj  wh,.s|,.,i,;.|     ,     .       ., 

Irenl  t.'illiei 
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The  eldest  son,  Henry,  win  not  only  aYclnml  Jit- ir  lo 
Kngland,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine  and  Town.' 
but  actually  crowned  in  his  fndier's  life-lime. 
paying  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Jin  full ler-in- law,  liimll, 
the  prince  was  induced  by  llie  Prench  monarch  to 
dcmaial  of  his  fatlier  the  iuunediale  resignation  either 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kngland  or  of  the  dukedom  of 
\enn;iudy.  This  exu-uordinary  rrnncst  l>ring  re- 
fused, lie  withdrew  from  his  fnllier's  court,  iirufwaa 
openly  supported  in  his  claim  hy  Louis.  Henry'* 
various  saillnulries,  exemplified  in  the  popular  ami 
n.it  altogether  uiifiiuiided  le-i-nd  of  fnir  Kosuimiiid,  ur 

ll'i'F ud  (lillord,  nU>  embroiled  him  xilli  Jus  queen, 

Llenu-.r,  who,  excited  her  oilier  sons,  Itichnnl  ami 
tieolli-y,  to  make  similar  claims,  and  imitate  the  Cs- 

pie  of   their  elder  brother.      Many   potent  InmiM 

mill  Hollies,  in  tin-  respective  provinces,  were  lliitf 
withdiMwn  Ironi  their  allegiance,  and  Louis,  king  of 
Irani ,-.  \1  illijun,  king  of  Scotland,  and  oilier  powers, 
lent,  spirit  to  tin;  con  fi -de  racy.  A  general  imasiun  of 
Henry's  dominions  was  in  this  Way  concerted,  ami 
liegtm.  Ui  1173,  hy  tin  attack  .in  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
iiiuiidy.  where  he  opposed  die  storm  with  vigour. 
In  ilu"  nam  time,  Uie  flume  had  broken  out  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  overrun  with  mai contents,  while 
tlie  king  of  Scots  ma,  1<;  nn  incursion  into  Uie  nortti. 
Henry,  in  coiuetpiente,  liasti-ni-d  home,  and,  to  con. 
ciiiatc  Uie  clergy,  [uisse.1  a  day  mid  night  of  penance 
nl  the  tomb  of  Ikcket.  His  absolution  was lollowmt 
by  tlie  news  of  a  complete  victory,  gained  by  hi* 
gellOTi!,  Uie  justiciary  t.buvilir.  over  ilir  Scots,  ill 
"Inch  their  iing  »as  made  prisoner.  Tlie  s|,iri(  of 
llie  Kngllsh  iiipilcoutents  lieing  thus  liroken,  Ihey 
iiipidly  submitted  ;  and  Henry,  returning  lo  Nor- 
iiiiindy,  ciii.ri.'.l  into  mi  in  coinuiit.il. lion  with  lii*  sons, 
on  less  lavuiirable  terms  tlian  they  tuu)  previously 
reject  is !  .  nor  did  the  king  of  Scotland  gain  hi* 
lil«rty  but  lij  stipulating  I,  do  homage,  and  yield  up 
siiTiie  fortresses.  |'|,c  j.^ii-.-  obtained  liy  (hi-so  ex. 
erlions  of  vigour  and  ulnlity.  Henry  employed  hi 
regulations  aiul  improvement-,  which  eouully  ninnlfest 
In-  lapacity  and  love  of  justice.  He  checked  the 
prevailing  licentiousness  by  severe  Itiws.  partitioned 
tinglund  into  four  judiciary  districts,  nnd  appointed 
itinerant  justices,  to  make  regular  eM-ursionslliruugii 
Uiem.  He  revived  trial  l>y  jury,  discouraged  Uiat 
by  eonibat,  nnd  demolislied  hII  the  newly-ereetnl 
casUes,  as  shelters  of  viulence  mill  ananjiy.  The 
turbulence  of  his  sons  still  ili-tpiieled  liim  ;  but  Henry, 
the  el.iest,  who  laid  engaged  in  a  new  conspiracy, 
was  cut  <«T  by  a  fever,  in  I  [S3,ulier  expressing  great 
itintrition  for  his  disobedience  ;  and, two  years  after, 
the  death  of  tlie  equally  restless  (ieoffry  also  released 
llie  king  from  newly  meditated  Inutilities.  Philip 
Augustus,  tlien  king  of  Irani  e.  however,  continued 
to  foment  llie  dillerciices  between  I  leiiry  and  liissons, 
and  Iticliard  was  again  prompted  to  reliel.  A  war  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  followed,  the  event  of  which 
was  sc  unfuvourtible  to  I  Imry,  tiiat  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  agree  I  bat  Kichar.l  tln.uld  receive  tin  oath 
of  fealty  from  all  his  subjects,  nnd  marry  Alice,  sister 
of  die  French  king,  fur  whom  Henry   himself,  under 

car-,   she  had  long  resided,  is  clinrgeil,  and  laii 

without  grounds,  or  having  indulged  an  unbecoming, 
if  not  u  criminal  passion.  He  also  stipulated  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  to  tlie  l-'rem-li  king,  and  to  grant  a  par- 
don to  all  Itichard's  adherents.  The  mortification  of 
Henry,  at  these  hum  ilia  ting  terms,  was  aggravated  to 

despair  when  be  saw  theiuu >f  his  favourite  son, John, 

at  the  bend  of  the  list  ot  delinquents  whom  he  was 
required  lo  pardon  ;  and.  cursing  Uie  day  of  his  birth, 
he  pronounced  a  malediction  upon  Ins  undutifnl  sous, 
which  he  could  never  be  persuaded  lo  retract.  The 
angiiisli  of  his  mind  threw  him  into  a  low  fever, 
whicti  put  an  end  lo  his  life,  nt  the  castle  of  Chimin, 


m% 


IIKNIIV  III.— I 


iirar  Kaiiinnr.  in  [lirfift]F-rli>lrtli  irnrirf  hi*  up-,  ami 
thirty-fifth  of  Iris  reign,  itrairy  H.  rank*  «■*  t'H1 
■■reaicst  kingi  <>r  Kngland,  Bit  only  in  extent  of 
dominion,  but  in  all  tlip  qualities  which  give  lustre 
In  authority.  Iieim;  equally  fitted  for  |tubltc  life  and 
for  cultivated  leisure,  lie  wus  niniily  in  porwm,  gifted 
willi  reuily  elocution,  bikI  |KHMWal  warm  affection*. 
His  wi«doin  uml  love  of  ju-ti'T  were  uckiiowlnlgi-d 
by  foreign  potentates,  wlm  made  liim  arbiter  of  tlicir 
dillereures,  anil  regarded  liim  as  tile  first  prince  of 


IIKNKY  III.,  kiiijt  of  England,  sumained  ,,f  tt'iti- 
ehritrr, still  of  Jolui. was  hum  in  IS07,  mill  ■mcceeilcd 

his  Either,  Isrlli.     At  the  ti it'  his  accession,  the 

country  was  in  ■  state  of  lamentable  distraction.    Tlie 
dauphin  of  Krnncc,  Louis,  at  the  head  of  a  foreign 
army,  support.sl  by  a  faction  of  Knslish  unities  tlis. 
susled  Willi  the  (induct  ami   Ijrdiniy  of  ,lului,  had 
assumed  (lie  reins  of  government,  lint,  being  justly 
suspected  uf  arbitrary  intentions,  was  become  odious 
In  the  lmdy  uf  (lie  people.     The  iBusc  of  tlie  yuuns 
tills,  llwii  onljt  nine  ji'iirs  uf  age,  im  espoused  by 
[lie  earl  uf  Pembroke,  whose  prudent  giiTcnunenl,  as 
repent,  in  a  slim  I  time  compelled  Louis  In  sue  for 
peace,  and  quit  the  country.     As  1  leury  a)i|iruncliril 
to  manhood,  lie  displayed  a  diameter  wliolly  unfit 
for  his  station.     One  uf  his  first  false  steps  wus  to 
iliseanl  his  most  faithful  ami  able  minister  Hubert  itr 
Itnrgh,  ami  pive  his  entire  confidence  to  rapacious 
ami  unprincipled  foreigners, — an  nil  which  was  fur- 
ther uusinenled  by  his  Burriusi'.  in  M':M,  witli  Kle- 
iinur  uf  t'mvenre.     Many  grievances  were  tin-  cno- 
sequence  ;  iinJ  his  foolish  acceptance  uf  tile  crown 
of  Sicily,  offered  him  by  Hie  iwjie,  involved  liim   in 
vast  ileitis,  which   parliament  refused  to  discharge. 
In  his  necessity,  he  liad  recourse  lo  exactions,  which 
increased  tile  nutiiuial  ilisconteiit,  awl,  finally,  crave 
an  up|nirtuuity  in  his  brotlier-in-law,  die  munitions 
Simon  de  Mont  fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  lo  moke  a  total 
change  in  the  constitution,  and  deprive  him  of  royal 
authority.      In  1*58,  conspiring  with  tile  principal 
Ixiiiiiis,  that  earl  appeared  with  thrni  in  aims  at  a 
parliament  Imlilen  ut  Oxford,  ami  obliged  the  king 
lo  siau  a  hodv  uf  resolutions,  which  threw  all  the 
lejisTalive  and*  executive  power  into  lie  (iamb  of  an    ' 
aristocracy  of  twenty-four  barons,  assisted  by  a  lower    i 
linns-,  con-i-tins  of  four  knights,  chosen  from  each    t 
cihuiij.     The  aristocracy,  as  usual,  soon  displayed  n    i 
spirit   which   united  both   king   and   jmiple  against     i 
tlicm.  and  tlie  former  was  absolved  l>y  the  poi*  from    I 
Ins  oath  lu  observe  the  provisions  of  Oxford,      liy    t 
the  aid  uf  his  able  and  spirited  sun  Kdnurd.  Henry     . 
was  gradually  rcston-d  u.  aulhnriiy  ;  on  which  l,ei-     ( 
iVMrr.  railing  in  l.hwrllyn.prhireuf  W  ales,  involved     1 
llic  king,  lorn  in  a  civil  war.    Tlie  puwer of  tile  Inrons    I 
was  by  tins  means  partially  restored,  but  treat  divi-     1 
>i>>n-  prevailing,  lxiih  parties  nen-ed  lo  abide  liy  tlie    I 
award  of  Louis  IX.,  kin<  «f  e'miire.     Tile  award  of    t 
this  motiareh.  civen  in  12U4.  being  favourable  to  the     1 
king.  Leicester  ami  the   n  hi  federate   barons   refused     t 
to  submit  to  it  ;  and  a  bnttle  was  fum-lit  near  I.ewes,  j  > 
in  which  Henry  and  his  brother  liichanl,  king  of  tlie    i 
Humans,  were  taken  prL-uners,  and  the  penon  of  I  I 
prince  Wward  nUo  uhuuatcly  secured.     A  eonven-    I 
ttui  eimicii,  culled  t/,e  M„r„f  Uirri,  whicli  provkled    I 
bTllirfiUurr  settlement  of  the  kingdom;   but,  in  the    t 
mean   time,  Lciirsler  rulnl  without  cimtrul.      To  I  « 
aim,  however,  was  wring  tlie  tirst  eiatnple  of  a    t 
jeniune   hiHiso  ot'  c.niiman   in   Kjipland  j    ti.r,   in  a  .  1 
uar.iaamt  s  uimnawil  liy  him.  in  i*o;.,  deputies  from  Id 
.«.swhs   wen-  sent,   as  Well  as   kiiiKhti  of  (him.     0 
Itun*  I  d*  aid  at  length  escaped,  an-1.  assembling  an    ii 
'■■'■•"Jt    'v" '  '  '*  sm     The  decisive  battle    c 
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ilea,   under   Owen   Glendower   (Me  BttkW  t.'frn- 

nt),  proved  a  more  lusting ri'  ot' disturbance. 

HI  chlefuiu,  linvitig  captured  Mortimer,  eurl  of 
ircli,  tlie  lineal  heir  Hi  ihe  crown,  Henry  wuuld 
,  airier  his  relation,  the  pari  uf  Northumberland, 
Went  fur  In*  ransom.  He  thus  offended  tlitu 
vcrfu!  nobb-uian  ;  who,  however,  with  hi-.  son.  (lie 
hub  Hotspur,  sub-tnucntly  served  tin-  king  rtlcclti- 
'  against  tiie  !*i:ol5,  wIkiiii  ill!-;  dvicated  ul  Houiel- 
i.  and  captured  their  famous  lender,  the  carl  uf 
agios.  An  orilcr  Irom  Henry  nu(  to  ransom  that 
ilnimn  and  ilie  other  Scottish  prisoners,  wliom  lie 
bed  to  reserve  a*  hostages,  completed  the  disgust 
he  I'ercies  ;  mi  J  the  fiery  temper  of  the  younger 
rey  being  especially  r.m-.-.l  Liy  these  indignities, 
Immediately  set  free  Ilis  prisoner  Doughis,  nfirr 
king  an  ulliaiicc  with  him,  and  marched,  with  all 
partisans  of  his  bouse,  towards  Mules,  to  join 
ndower.  The  kins  met  tin-  insurgents  m  Shrrivs- 
J,  and  s  furious  battle  ensued,  July  21,  1403, 
di  ended  in  the  death  of  Percy  and  the  itcfcol  o( 

Crty.     The   king,  who  fought   in  the  foremost 
,  was  several    times  in   great  danger,  and   his 

l--i  «m,  aftrrwar.ls  the  cnin| -or  of  France,  here 

,  distinguished  himself.  Henry  win  mcrcifid  in 
I  Instance.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  whom 
mess  liad  prevented  from  joining  his  son,  was 
daned,  and  hut  lew  victims  were  executed.  A  new 
■rrer.lion.  heailed  lij  the  earl  of  Nuuiimiinm  and 
arebbishop  of  York,  broke  out  in  I4I1S,  which 
i  suppressed  by  the  king's  third  son.  prince  John, 
a,  by  a  pretended  agreement,  induced  tile  leaders 
lohaiid  their  forces,  and  then  apprehended  them, 
e  archbishop  nflWdcd  tin-  first   example,   in  this 

Cm,  of  a  capital  punishment  indicted  upon  a 
,  and  tile  rhiul'-jiisiice.  Sir  William  (iaseuigne, 
inin"  it  uii lawful,  n  le-s  scrupulous  judge  supplied 

place.      North  urn  lie  rial  id,   who    hail   r   more 

ispired  with  the  revolters,  lied  into  Scotland  with 
i  Bardolf;  mid.  in  an  attempt  to  raise  a  new  ra- 
Hnt.  in  H07,  both  these  lenders  were  slain  at 
Hicham:   and.  the  death  of  lilcmUver  following 

bis  head.  Ihe  casual  capture,  by  sea,  of  James, 
i  and  heir  tn  Hubert,  kins  nf  Scotland,  added  to 
safely  on  the  side  of  Scotland  ;  and,  although  lie 


Lad  in 


with  confidence:  ai»l  kindness  hi-  -.njn  nor  in  hereditary 
title,  the  enrl  of  March,  who  repaid  his  advances 
with  undrvioliiig  fidelity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
his  other  good  qualities  wire  sullied   by  a  rtp^id  eie- 

(- ii  ol"  the  liin  -.  nt -I   I  In    I  .inlaid-,  the   Scienty 

nf  which  proceeding*  produced  u  real  or  aliened 
conspiracy  ngoih-t  his  person  and  government.  The 
circumstances  of  1  ranee,  torn  asunder  by  the  oppos- 
ing ftuMioni  of  the  duke*  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy, 
afforded  a  tempting  opportunity  to  an  •mlHtiuua 
neighbour.  Henry  was  easily  induced  to  revive  the 
claims  of  his  predecessors  upon  thnt  country,  Hu 
accordingly  assembled  a  great  fcwt  ami  army  at 
Southampton,  and  was  on  lite  point  of  embai  kaliuii, 
when  discovery  was  inailr  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  bis  person,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge, 
who  bad  married  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  March,  and 
sought  to  assert  I J  ■  ■  -  rights  of  that  family.  Tilt  con- 
spirators were  capitally  punislied.  after  an  irregular 
trial  ;  and  the  king,  delaying  no  longer,  landed  now 
HarfJeur,  August  14,  HIS.  He  took  that  town,  after 
a  siege,  which  so  much  reduced  bis  army  tliat  he 
deleniiined  to  return  to  F.nglnnd:  and,  finiiiugu  great 
force  uuembleil  to  oppose  him,  he  ottered  to  realgn 
bis  conquests  Sir  mi  unmolested  retreat.  Tile  French 
rejccte.1  the  propos.il  and  were  totally  defesle'l  in 
llie  plain  of  AgiiKomt  {q.  v.),   October  «,   1416. 

Henry  did  not  alter  his  determination  to  return  1 c, 

and  Ihe  dread  of  bis  arms  was  the  chief  advaulngv 
which  be  reaped  from  his  victory.  A  peace  taking 
place  for  two  years,  France  was  left  to  her  own  div 
sensions;  until,  at  length,  in  1417,  the.  liberal  grants 
of  the  commons  eunlil.d  Henry  once  more  in  Hivado 
Normandy  witli  ^S.tiOO  men.  To  an  application  for 
peace,  lie  made  a  reply,  which  showed  llial  be  sought 
nothing  less  than  the  crown  of  France ;  but,  in  a 
negotiation  with  ([men  IsnMln,  he  uftered  In  accept 
Ihe  provinces  cisled  to  Edward  111.  by  tile  treaty  of 
Bretigni.  The  negotiation  was  broken  oil"  by  lha 
assassination  of  tlm  duke  of  Hiirgiuiilj-,  wliicb  in- 
duced his  successor  to  join  Henry.  This  alliance 
ivas  sonn  followed  by  the  famous  treaty  or  Trnjes, 
made  with  the  French  king  in  a  state  of  imbecility, 
or.  rather  with  his  i|inin  ami  ihe  linrcuiiiliaii  (action. 
By  this  treaty,  Henry  engaged  to  marry  the  princess 
Catharine,  and  to  leave  Charles  in  possession  of  the 
crown,  on  condition  that  it  should  go  to  Henry  and 
In-  heir-  at  In-  diKiise,  and  In-  inseparably  united  to 


n  of  Paris,  and  then  went 


tit  in,  and   particularly   linuia-ahle  to  the  rights  o 

HENRI  V  ,  king  of  Fiiglauil,  called;  after  hi 
lh-place,  of  Sbmmwli,,  w:,s  lK.ni  in  13KS,  am 
rceedeil  hi-  father.  Ilinry  IV..  in  141.1.  Ili'di-i 
«.l  youth,  and  liuuliu   •  fii    j< .s  1. 1 1 1 ( ^  ,o  d  h>w  cuni 

(y.aa.eMiftU.ei  ,    .        .,.■.-     hot  dm 

Lifitsi  the  be-t  expectations,  lie  i  aiised  Ulc  oh.. 
ea  of  the  unhappy  Richard  to  lie  performed  wit. 
at  solemnity,  and  was  studious  tu  otiluenite  ever 
-iy  di-l motion,      lie   had  th yjiiummit}'  to  trea 
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was  at  this  time  bora  to  him,  and  all 
his  great  projects  sci-nu-d  in  full  piiiircss  to  success, 
when  he  was  attacked  liy  n  fistula,  which  carried  him 
oft',  in  August,  1-i-j'i,  nt  Ihe  age  of  thirty-four,  and  in 
llie  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  Henry  V.,  as  the  gallant, 
youthful,  and  successful  conqueror  of  France,  is  a 
favourite  naaie  in  K.nirlish  history  •  hut  he  was  infe- 
rior, in  wisdum  and  solid  policy,  to  many  of  his  an- 
cestors. Ilisrcign  v.ascoti-niiuii  in  ambitious  punuila, 
which,  while  they  inflicted  treat  mi-scry  on  France. 
entailed  nuieli  misfortune  upon  his  own  country. 

HKNRY  VI.,  king  ol  l-iiglnnd,  born  at  Windsor 
in  1421.  As  he  was  tin  infant  nut  nine  months  old 
at  the  death  uf  his  father,  Henry  V.,  the  kingdom 
was  placed  under  the  proiectorship  Of  his  uncle,  tlie 
duke  of  Bedford.  The  infant  Henry  was  solemnly 
invested  with  the  crown  of  France,  iiy  ambassadors 
sent  fur  that  purpo-e.  and  civiwned  ill  1'aris  in  1430. 
when  only  nine  years  of  age.  The  defection  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  ami  the  death  of  the  duke  ol 
Bedford,  were  severe  blows  iodic  Knglish  interest  In 
France.      A  truce  with  I'rtiiiee,  In  NHK.was  followed 
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illr  nuiki,  mas  highly  salutary ;  and  it  wis 
orally  advanced  hy  the  statute  which  allowed 
breaking  of  email-.,  ami  the  alienation  of  landed 
Ms.  Many  olJitr  linn  ■ficiul  pn.vi-iixis  also  dale 
n  this  wlgn,  wlii.li,  however ,  was  very  arbitrary  ; 
the  power  lost  hy  the  aristocracy  for  a  time  gave 
undue  |ii>  (niuilr  runr-i-  tn  rim!  ill'  i lie  crown. 
IBNRY  VIII.,  king  (if  England,  son  of  the 
(■piling,  was  uorci  ill  11<»1.  ami  siift-culrif  his 
■er  in  150(1.  His  education  had  been  rather 
t  of  >  scholar  than  of  a  prince ;  hut  a  hand- 
le person,  and  a  frank  and  spirited  manner, 
derrd  him  the  object  of  popular  attachment,  cs- 
iaily  as  successor  to  n  sovereign  so  little  In-laved 
flawy  VII.  No  prince  could  succeed  to  a  throne 
Itr  happier  circum'taiices.  poss essing  an  uudis- 
ad  title,  a  full  treasury,  anil  a  kingdom  flourish. 
it)  the  bewnro  of  peace.  His  illl|HHdlfcll  lor 
w  and  Jniu^iifieence  soon  squandered  the  hoards 
Of  predecessor ;  anil  his  vanity  and  un-.iispicic.us 
nness  of  character  uiaJe  him  an  early  object  of 
■icn  artifice,  lie  was  prevailed  upon  by  pope 
illl  II.  and  bis  father-in-law,  Ferdinand,  to  join 
i  It-ague  tiiinui]  nguiiiat  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
ip  coiiipaiviis  in  France  liilliiw-i'd.  but  the  success 
be  English  ill  the  llattie  of  tbe  Spurs,  so  called 
a  the  flight  of  the  French,  heing  succeeded  lij  no 
quale  result,  tile  luting  of  Tournny  was  the  only 
t  of  this  expensive  expedition.  Meantime,  more 
■odid  success  attended  Ibe  EOfHdl  arms  at  home. 
les  IV,,  Itina  nl  Scotland,  timing  made  an  incur- 
i  with  a  numerous  body  of  trim-.*  into  England, 
i  completely  defatted,  and  slain,  at  the  kiltie  of 
ddeu-field.  Henry,  however,  granted  peace  I" 
quern  of  Scu i land,  bis  sister,  and  established  an 
icncc  which  render  til  his  kingdom  long  secure  od 
Hide.  Finding  himself  amused  hy  his  allies  he 
a  after  made  pence  with  France,  redlining  Tour- 

Mn:j   a   large,    sum    uf  ih-v.      ""'' 
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at-y  being  anl'iilly  held  mil  to  ihc  ciirdiiial  hy  Hu- 
ng emperor  I  'buries,  his  interest  at  length  L-iiini'd 
repondeniiii  y  in  ll.,-  I  i,;:li-h  oiiucils.  The  prin- 
es  of  the  rifunnaii'iii.  propagated  hy  Luther, 
■enow  making  ni|.id  stride-,  an. I  ll.i.ry  himself 
ite  a  Latin  book  against  the  lamta  tA  Luther, 
ch  he  presented  to  print  Lee  X,  nl  i  Mitred 
i,  inretuni,  with  tin-  title  it  •■  -  ■  "  ft  (A. 
.her  published  B  reply,  in  v,i  ■  ...  ,,  ,  I,  ..,,. 
lent  with  lillle  Ceremony  I  i .:,r:(  -  V.  psM  a 
t  to  tti  gin  mi  in   1S88,  awl  IibIiii  I  iT  H.ilvey  and 


',   tlial.  the 


mtlie 
ar!.--.  ii.-i-.  ..rly  umusiiiir  him 

11  declaration  ol  war  against 
[sired  iht*  way  for  the.  most 
ry's  reign— his  divorce  from 
{For  the  jToreedi Tips  which 


terminated  in  the  divorce  from  Catharine,  llie  Ml  of 
M'olsey  which  they  invulrni,  with  the  subversion  of 
the  papal  claims,  see  Caltiirim-  of  slrmir«iL,  Wolff. 
and  t-VraS  Britain,)  In  153*,  tile  king  ventured 
privately  to  murry  Anne  Bolejn,  ami,  in  the  next 
year,  an  open  avowal  of  llie  marriage  followed. 
Henry  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  break  oJl'iil!  ullejciniu  c  to  the  Kouiaii  *>■<•, 
ami  to  declare  himself  supreme  hind  of  the  Engliih 
church.  Thus  was  elli-cted  the  great  revolution,  by 
which,  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  this  reign  is  so  much 
distingttislied.  '1  he  birth  uf  a  daughter  by  the  new 
queen,  produced  H  bill  lor  regulating  llie  Mien  -ion. 
which  settletl  it  on  the  issue  of  this  uiomngc,  and 
declared  tlie  king's  daughter  by  Catharine  ilbgiti- 
inate.  Rut,  although  Henry  discariled  tl*  authority 
of  the  Romsii  chiinh.  lie  adhered  to  its  theological 
tenets.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  executed  bishop 
Fisher  and  Sir  Thnmn-  Mim,  lor  refusing  Ihconlh  of 
supremacy,  he  displayed  an  aversion  to  the  principles 
of  Uie  reformers,  and  brought  many  of  them  to  the 
stake.  His  temper  also  grew  more  stem  and  nrlib 
trary  as  he  advanced  ia  years,  and  his  reign,  tinoi 
this  period,  was  that  of  a  despot  who  sacrificed  every 
obstacle  to  bis  capricious  will.  Finding  that  lite 
monks  and  friars  in  England  were  the  luosl  ilirect 
advticotes  of  the  pupal  authority,  ami  that  Uiey 
operated  most  i i ifli ten ti ally  to  create  dissatisfaction 
anion-  tin-  iiNi.ple,  he  -ii['|  ie..ed  the  nimuisltries  by 
act  of  parliaiueut.  and  thereby  iiiliiited  mi  incumluo 
wound  upon  the  Catholic  religion  in  Kiiglttnd.  The 
revenues  of  these  ojmlrnt  esiablishiiienls  Ware 
granted  to  tlie  crown,  which,  however,  was  nut  pro 
l-ioilioiiably  enriche-l,as  Henry  lavisJietl  many  grants 
of  land  upon  his  courtiers,  ami.  lie-idea  settling  pen- 
sions upon  the  retained  abbots,  friar*,  ami  monks, 
erected  six  new  bishoprics.  Another  step  which 
promoted  the  reformation,  was  the  translation  of  tile 
Scriptures  into  tlie  vernacular  tongue.  Tlie  fall  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  was.  however,  unfavourable,  for  a 
time  to  the  reformers.  Henry  married  Jane  Sey- 
mour; and  the  birth  of  prince  Edward,  in  1537, 
fulfilled  his  wish  lor  a  male  heir,  although  his  joy 
was  abated  by  the  death  of  the  inn-en.  It  was  not 
until  1538,  thai  the  dissolution  of  all  the  religious 
houses  took  place;   ami  the   peculiar  indignation  of 

Henry  fell  upon  Hi as  a  lteeket.  as  the  oppugner 

of  roytil  authority.  He  cited  the  saint  into  court,  had 
him  condemned  as  a  liaii't.his  naair-  expunged  from 
the  calendar,  and  Ins  hones  burnt  in  ashes.  The  fate 
of  Lambert,  ll  poor  schoolmaster,  who,  being  con- 
demned for  heresy,  appealed  to  the  king,  was  more 
deserving  of  compassion.  Henry,  seated  on  his 
throne,  attended  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
interrogated  him  conn  ruing  the  real  presence,  and 
undertook  to  refute  his  errors  from  the  Scriptures  mid 
the  schoolmen.  Six  bishops  followed j  and  ill  con- 
clusion, Lambert  was  asked  whether  he  wouldrecant 
or  die,  lie  i-laise  death,  and  was  executed  with 
circumstances  of  unusual  cruelty.  Henry  now  re- 
solved to  marry  again,  and  Cromwell,  a  favourer  of 
tlie  re  formation,  nwui  mended  Anne  of  C  Seres.  The 
la.irri.iue  took  place  hi  1540,  and  Henry  created 
i  mm  well  carl  of  Kssex  ;  hut  his  dislike  to  bin  new 
win-  liit-teiied  the  tall  of  that  minister,  who  was  con- 
demiic-d  and  executed  upon  a  charge  of  treason.  At 
the  same  time,  Ileury  |h.h  iiii.l.  IVnia  die  convocation 
and  parliament,  a  divorce  li-uni  Anne  of  Clcves.  His 
tlicn  married  Liilh.-ii me  Howard,  i.iece  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk — a  nnii'ii  which  hrnu^lii  lum  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  I  nlholic  party  ;  and  a  rigorous 
persecntiun  of  ibe  Pniti-stants  Ibllowed.  Papetts 
who  denied  his  sujaimai ;  were  treated  with  equal 
severity.  Henry  no*  loiind  lhat  I  lis  new  queen,  of 
whom  he  was  very  foil.  I.  had  jrm  nl  false  to  his  bed, 
2*  8 
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of  Slilliiigfleet  and  Tillotsoti.  In  1666, 
ified  himself  for  the  ministry,  he  began 
and  In  the  succeeding  jmr  he  was  settled 

a  congregation  of  iBmniiii  at  Chester, 
cd  with  exemplary  n  iunl  sumtss  to 
e  duties  of  his  office  foe  twenty-five  years, 
a  removed  to  Hackney  in  lIh*  vicinity  of 
ere  his  clerical  labour;  were  still  uic" 
He  died  of  apoplexy  in  I7H,  while 
from  a  visit  to  his  olJ  congregation 

J  Mr  Henry  fur 
is  learning  and  knowledge. 
nd  pathetic  preacher,  >md  lie  was  not  less 
I  by  the  warmth  of  his  piety  and  the 
of  his  manners.  Besides  his  greatest 
ositiora  on  the  Bible."  in  5  vols,  folio, 
ar  contain  the  Old  Testament,  and  tiie 
angehats  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  trie  Romans 
d  by  Dr  Evans,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
i  Schism,  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  his 
Wipture  Catechism,  Family  Hymns,  and 
r  religious  tracts. 

Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  historian  and 
DO,  was  a  native  of  Stirlingshire  .and  was 
9,  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
latire  village  St  NbiNUH  and  at  Stirling, 
ed  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
w»«  ^.n.»  inti.  ids  i-r  ..(  tin-  sraronnu 
inan ;  and  being  licenced  to  preach  in 
tiated  for  twelve  years  in  n  congregation 
i  at  Carlisle,  from  which,  in  1  TOT),  he  re- 
rwick-upon  Tweed,  to  become  pastor  of 
ngregation;  and  in  1768,  through  the 
a  near  relative,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
I  of  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  1790,  when 
bed  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  o»« ; 
thy  of  notice,  that  lie  made  a  bequest  of 
)  the  magistrates  of  Linlithgow,  in  the 
which  he  had  long  resided  during  the 
mi.  In  be  the  foundation  of  a  public  lib- 
use  ill'  the  inhabitants, 
lory  of  England  upon  b  New  Hon,0  n  i« 
began  to  occupy  his  tli.iiii.-lit-  thatl  the 
nd  his  removal  to  Kdinlmr.-li  gaw  has 
ics  for   its   aceiimplislinn  i.t.      1  he   firsj 


HEPATITIS.     Sce/.,«rf>C       . 

HEPHjSSTION,  Lin-  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Ureat,  was  a  noble  Macedonian  of  I'elhi.  He  ac- 
companied the  kina  in  his  enmpnigns,  and  died  at 
Ecbutaim  (B.  C.  3*8.)  Alexander,  who  was  incon- 
solable fur  his  dentil,  intended  to  erect  a  mouumeni 
W  him.  hot  die)  himself  soon  after. 

HEPTACHORD  (from  the  Ortrk);  a  term  which 
with  the  ancients  implied  a  conjunct,  teirachord,  or  a 
system  of  seven  sounds.  It  was  also  the  name  given 
to  a  lyre,  or  ciiluira,  with  seven  chords,  lu  the 
ancient  poetry,  tlie  word  hrptar/torti  signified  certain 
verses  that  were  sun;;  to  I  lie  sound  of  seven  chords  ; 
that  is,  to  seven  different  notes  or  tones.  The  inter- 
val  of  the  hrptnrhunl  was  equivalent  lo  our  sevenlli. 

HEPTAGON;  a  plain  figure  of  seven  sides  tit 
angles ;  it  is  said  to  1*  regular  when  all  the  sides  or 
angles  arc  equal.     See  Poiygun. 

Heptarchy  ;  the  seven  kingdoms  into  which 

England  was  divided  under  (he  Sasuns.  ft  lermi- 
nateti  in  8*7  or  (1*8,  when  king  Eglicrt  united  the 
seven  kingdoms  into  one.  mil  assumed  the  tide  of 
king  of  England.     See  England. 

IIEPTA  TEUCH  ;  a  name  sometimes  given  to  tile 
five  books  of  Moses,  or  Pentateuch,  together  with 
the  books  or  Joshua  and  the  Judges. 

HERACUU.E;  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
who.  assisted  by  the  Ii'iiiniis,  asserted  tlie  claims 
which  they  had  inherited  to  the  Peloponnesus  by 
arms.  Their  attacks  bad  already  been  twice  re- 
pulsed, when,  eighty  years  after  the  capture  of  Trny, 
they  appeared  n  third  time.  But  A  rialodemus,  one 
of  their  leaders,  perilled  while  making  pre) *  rations 
for  the  expedition,  and  the.  greater  part  of  the  army 
was  destroyed  by  fimiine.  In  their  distress,  they 
consulted  tlie  oraele  of  Helpln,  and  received  the 
answer,  that  they  should  follow  a  three-eyed  cement  I, 
whom  tliey  found  in  tlie  .Etoliiiu  Oxylus,  riding  oil" 
a  mule  with  one  eye.  Conducted  by  him,  they  - 
penetrated  by  several  points  into  the  Peloponnesus, 


:onque 


I   Hie 


nsula,  i 


t  lie  steailiiy  coiitLiim-. I  in  the  pro- 
■sign  ;  and  four  other  vi.Iiiiih-s  were 
■ce-Hve  intervals,  the  last  in  1785. 
d  for  [be  prey,  a  sillli  volume,  w 
the  hi-l'j.-y  to  I  tie  reign  of  Henry  VI 
as  published  in  [7M.1,  with  the  mill 
The  diflerent  periods,  el  libra  red 
history  of  Ureal  Britain  are  arrai 
heads:  1.  The  civil  an.l  i 
i' history  of  religion  ;  :!.  I  be  liislur 
tion,  government,  law-,  ami  cnurt 
llie  history  of  If  ami  rip,  learned  r, 
es  of  learning ;  5.  The  history  of  a 

iry  of  commerce,    shipping,   n ; 

tlie  price  of  cuiiimnil.  ten  ;  7.  The 
liners,  customs,  language,  dress. 
This  eliilwrate  work,  who  h  ma) 
an  authentic  repository  <•(  )n-toi 
was   at   first   hut  coldly   r-.i.ve.l. 

iy  private  ma lii-nity.      Hut  it  is  worth 


recinn  history. 

IIKUACI.ITl  S,  a  I'.reek  philosopher,  bum  at 
thesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  siiruuiued  the  oiicirn; 
mrished  in  the  617th  Olympiad,  ulmut  500  1).  C. 
stead  of  accepting  the  Inghc-.i  official  dignities 
his  native  city.  In-  d-evotcd  Innisrlt'  to  philosophy. 
e  travelled  in  ditierem  eutintries,  pnrtieuliirly  in 
frica.  His  di-po-iiion,  gloomy  and  iiiclaiu  holy  by 
itore,  as  appears  also  in  his  philosophy,  early 
[polled  him  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  men, 
■  account  of  their  vices.  He  repaired  to  solitary 
imitains,  to  live  on  roots  ami  herbs,  but,  being 
lacked  by  a  fatal  di-ease.  "as  obliged  to  return  to 
\:  city,  where  he  dad  soon  afterwards,  in  his  sixtieth 
ar.  He  left  a  work  on  the  nature  of  things, 
which  he  treats  also  of  religion  and  politics.  It 
is  written  in  an  obscure  and  figurative  style,  and 
rrefore  excited  but  little  attention,  and  was  finally 
.t.  From  the  little  of  his  philosophy  which  has 
ii  ir  down  tons,  it  appears  that  he  enusidered  fire 
the  element  of  all  tilings  ;  probably  iiuiW-iaiiihng 

I  the  cmnn lire,  but  an  ethereal  fieri  sulisiame  - 

in  h  supposition  is  recoocilable  with  the  account 
at  lie  considered  the  pure  air,  or  vapour,  to  be  the 
mum  e  , :.  mem.  From  this  originates  tlie  world, 
d  it  n  in  turn  reproduced  by  the  world.  Every 
The  act  of 


it  from  the  primitive 
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IIKRALD— HERALDRY. 


nml  substance,  and  is  founded  on  opposition,  enmity  ; 
extinction  is  the  solution  into  the  primitive  sub- 
stance, is  union.  love,  liotli  together  form  the  har- 
mony of  the  primitive  substance,  ami  operate  ar- 
coniiu<>  to  the  law  of  necessity.  We  think  through 
the  divine  reason,  which  we  draw  in  l>y  breathim* 
while  we  arc  awake.  In  reason  alone  is  iniih,  tliat 
is,  in  the  universal  human  reason.  1  In*  soul  after 
death  pusses  over  into  the  soul  of  the  world. 

HKRALJ).  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  very 
uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from  the  ( Milium  //##r 
(army),  and  AM  (a  servant)  ;  Leihniu.  from  the 
Welsh  Ikrutf  (a  messenger),  which,  with  the  iiiser- 
tion  of  /,  uives  the  Herman  //rrWi/.  Others  explain 
it  hy  the  German  \b<r  and  ////  (in  Low  (urinaii. 
«///),  (one  ppown  old  in  war),  hecnu«v  the  office  of 
/icra/t/f  at  toumauieiits,  was  given  to  persons  of  this 
description.  Other  derivations  have  also  been  pro- 
posed. The  origin  of  heralds  is  as  ancient  as  that 
of  priests.  'I  hey  are  found  among  all  nations, 
the  jMtrtrnirtthtirrs  of  the  moderns  lieing  the  same  us 
the  /itrrnhln  of  the  ancients.  Their  jmtsoiis  an-  inv  io- 
lable,  otherwise  they  could  not  accomplish  the  object 
of  their  institution.  'J'hc  Romans  had  three  sorts  of 
heralds — the  rtiihtrmturrs  (the  same  us  the  (in-cinu 
xr.^vKi:^ ,  heralds  of  peaee  ;  frriuhx  (heralds  of  war 
and  peace),  and  pr<mmrs  (criers  or  messengers  of 
the  superior  ma gist rates).  The  rmfitri  ufar  earried 
eertain  plants  {rrrftnm,  as  myrtle.  oli\c  branches, 
rosemary.  &c.  in  his  hand,  as  a  symbol  of  his  ollice, 
and  for  his  security.  Anion";  the  (irec  inn*,  he  carried 
a  wand  of  laurel  or  olive.  (»w/«fe#M,  ij.  v.\  The 
Athcnam  herald  carried  a  wand  Ihiuii  I  round  with 
wool,  and  oriiameiited  w  ith  various  kinds  of  fruits 
(I he  u.iTtvfti).  He  often  united  other  employments 
with  ]iis  oillce  of  herald,  as  that  of  cook  and 
cupbearer.  The  (J  reek  ap|»ellatioii  xt^ukk  was 
derived  from  (rn/r  (son  of  Mercury  utitl  I'andro- 
sns.  daughter  of  i.'ecrops),  from  whom  tlio  Atheni- 
nn  heralds  originated.  The  Spartan  heralds  must 
have  been  derived  from  Tnlthyhins,  the  herald  of 
Agamemnon,  who  was  worshipped  in  a  temple  in 
Sparta.  The  fniulvs,  formim;  a  college  of  twenty 
iiu'iulier*.  established  by  Nuuia,  liad  uUo  a  diploma- 
tic character,  as  their  department  embraced  every 
things  connected  with  the  declaration  of  war  and  the 
making  of  treaties.  If  a  war  was  determined  upon, 
they  solemnly  proclaimed  it.  If  Rome  considered 
herself  injured,  a  Jmulis  demanded  satisfaction.  If 
this  demand  was  not  complied  with  within  thirty- 
three  days,  the  ftnuli*  went  HLraiii  to  the  hostile 
frontiers,  threw  a  hloo-iy  spear,  and  declared  war 
by  a  solemn  formula  (rhirigHti't).  As  the  frontiers 
of  the  Kom:;n  ten. lory  eMeiided  farther  and  farther 
from  the  capital,  this  ceremony  was  (lerfnrmed  u|h»i 
a  field  without  the  city  (a»i>r  hu*ttli»).  1'hv/rriulrx 
wore  the  sacred  rrrlu-un  as  a  wreath  round  their 
temples  ;  and.  if  they  wen*  M»nt  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
they  carried  a  llint.  The  prtrrotir*  wen*  employed 
to  proclaim  matters  of  public  interest  to  the  people, 
at  religious  ceremonies,  in  the  cum  it  in,  at  public  sales, 
judicial  trials,  in  the  senate,  on  the  publication  of  the 
laws  (which  they  read),  at  funerals,  at  games,  in  the 
finny  (if  a  general  wished  to  address  his  men),  at 
executions,  and  at  all  public  meeting's.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages.  iiidiL-eut  knights,  grown  old  in  battle,  were 
appointed  heralds.  Their  duty  was  to  be  arbiters  at 
the  tournaments,  to  pn^jiidunx  lit  on  runts  of  anus 
and  the  ri«:ht  of  kiii»lit]ioiid.  The  study  of  armories 
was  then  fun-  imhspeiis'ible  to  them  ;  hence  the  name 
hmhlrtf.  They  wen*  also  the  chroniclers  of  those 
timcs.an  I  present  on  all  occasions  of  public  ceremony. 
In  France,  the  fir*t  herald  (mi  d'armm)  was  crown- 
ed and  mil -err.ii i -,1  with  religious  ceremonies. 
There  wen-  llui  f  >  heralds  of  the  realm;  the  secuiid 


in  rank  was  called  Stout j*-y  Si  /'#*.•.•  i«.  fr 
cry  of  king  llmruurrt.     '1  lie  heralds 
associations',  uud  their  duties   formed  m  bra 
science,  which  wu.%  commuim atrd  «mly  to  thr 
U*rs.     If  any  per^m  pn-tcnd»-d  to  the  tlmrm 
a  herald,  who,  on  rxunnimliuii,  was  f.*i&i 
iN'long  to  the  corporation,  he  was  dnv*-n  awi 
insults,  and  sinnpLiines  treated  with  violence. 
of  the  Kurojieaii  orders  la\e  tlieir  heraid*.  w\ 
masters  i.f  ceremonies.     'Iliere  are  three  La 
arms  in  Kmriaud.     '1  he  highest  is  the  garter  i 
arms  (garth  r  pntinj/n/,;  the  second  forth*** 
pni\inces  ti  Uir  «.  ieu*  ;  Uir  tiiinJ  for  thr  aa 
provinces  (.\',rrny).      1  hese   three   kings  u 
witli  six  suljonhuate  herahls  and  four 
form ,  under  the  presidency  of  the  earl 
of  Norfolk,  the  herald's  col;*-***  jt  Iteraaff  < 
established  ill  1310.      .Vr  the  nut  *trt •*■**. 

IILRALDRY.  Anns  umy  hrlor*  to  m**d 
to  families,  or  to  countries.  Ita«l|»r«  sad  mi 
on  shields  and  helms  occurred  in  tite  eariwt  I 
hi  Numbers  [rhtip.  i.,  &).  Uir  cLiUirra  U  Ln 
enjoiiiet)  to  pilch  their  tents.  **  r\ery  bua  ^y  W 
camp,  and  every  nuin  by  hi*  u«n  *Ufcfcrvi" 
the  ensigns  of  his  father's  house  Tbr  puett  < 
(•reeks  and  Romans  speak  of  paiDtir.g4  i*i  d 
on  shields  ami  helmets,  llirse  simbuus  «rrr. 
o\er,  herediUiry.  Thus  \eno|JkjO  rrUu-i  Ui 
kings  of  the  Meiles  In  ire  a  *uWVn  ra^W  im 
shieMs.  >ueioin(is  assorts  tlot  JkmXMU  1 
eoldeii  beani  tor  hLs  emit  of  arms;  aad  Imrwm 
of  the  ancient  (iennans,  that  ihry  aaried 
shields  with  brilliant  odours,  and  that  crff*a  « 
ards  were  lionie  before  tiiem  ib  batxir.  >u 
standing  these  traces  of  annonal  bmnafi  ■ 
ancient  world,  our  heraldry  »  an  qmIv  thai 
tournament^.  That  armorr  Irst  brcaaw  cu 
and  regulaUtl  by  certain  rule*  at  these 
vals,  is  corroborated  by  the  fiUiowuxj 
the  fir<L  place,  we  find  no  tomb  car 
escutcheons,  older  than  the  rlevench 
most  ancient  monument  of  thi«  kind  m  mad  |» 
iH'arinifs  of  a  certain  \  aniiimd.  cuuaf  of  Vaaw 
in  the  church  of  St  r'lumrraji,  at  Rati  dim  Tat 
is  cttupt'  of  argent  ami  sable ;  over  it  m  a  hai 
the  wonls  *»  .In no  Jtowim  .l/\  "  I  la  K 
other  tomlfs.  even  ut  U*e  eleventh  e  -■ 

are  found  ;  ami  the  use  of  tiiem 
lifetime  common  in  the  tweitth 
po|M>,  who  can  lie  pro  veil  to  have  had  a< 
is  Moniface  VIII.,  wh<i  filled  the  pafad  •*- 
to  1303.     All  the  earlier  |apai  anai 
inventions  of  later  fuiitereisx.     On 
armorial  ensigns  are  fimud  till  the 
tury.     A  secoml  pnmf  of  our  i  a 

of  arms  is  the  word  &/ai>iii,vU«i< 
of  heraldry  in  French,  Knjribh,  I 
This  won  1  lias  most  probably  itsw^i- 
word  UuMfH  (to  blow  the  horn);  for,  i 
knight  appeared  at  a  lonniamcnt,  tav  • 
bound  tfie  trumpet,  and,  became  all 
close  visors,  to  proclaim  ami 
the  shield  or  coat  of  arms  belo 

cause  tliis  was  performed  by  tl iki 

ledge  was  called  hermUry ;  and  ~ 
he  blew  the  trumpet,  it  was  called 
Tliul  this  was  a  prevatlinr;  practice  at  f 
nuiy  lie  proved  trom  Uie  poetry  of  the  ' 
of  the  twelfth  ami  thirteenth  rentohes. 
came,  tluit  those  knie^its,  whose  rarM  ■ 
tounia meats  liad  already  been  aanoaacpd 
in^  their  arms,  bore  two  trumpets  oa 
From  the  litrraans  this  custom  was  ttm 
the  Fmich  ;  for  there  b  mi  doobt.  that  I 
wen*  usual  in  (iermany  mura 


lot  the  French  carried  lo  far  greater  perfection  the 
uurnairtent,  ami  Hie  (dnson  or  heraldry  connected 
ritli  it,  as  they  did  the  whole  system  of  chivalry. 
Knee,  moreover,  the  French  language  prevailed  at 
he  court  of  the  Norman  kings  in  England,  pure 
'rem*  expressions  liove  been  preserve"!  in  British 
uraldry.  Thus  [he  green  tincture  (colour),  in  a 
SOU.  of  arms,  is  termed  peri  (though  in  French  lino- 
jfr,  which  originally  denoted  a  retltlis/t  brown; 
xight  red  is  termed  ;  m  ,<i,  ,•■,  probably  with  an  allu- 
don  to  the  bloody  reieuge  of  wild  animals,  which 
rfay  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  heraldry);  the  ilivided 
■hield  fc,  moreover,  called  ermpe  ;  and  paiianl,  re- 
fardaitt,  darmti nt ,  ■■  'i>-lt>tni,  K,-c..  lire  used.  Gennan 
uraldry,  on  the  contrary,  contains  almost  pure  Cec- 
um expressions.  In  a  coat  of  arms,  the  helm  is 
placed  upon  the  shield,  and  the  latter  is  surrounded 
by  the  wreath.  At  a  tournament,  the  inaulle  of  the 
knight,  witii  the  helm  and  shield,  was  suspended  in 
Ihe  lists.  The  colours  or  tinctures  of  the  shields 
had  their  foundation  in  the  custom  of  the  most 
ancient  Germans.  of  giv  ins  llitiii-  shields  various  col- 
Dnrs — u  custom  which  received  a  tender  meaning  in 
the  tournaments  of  the  middle  ages,  the  knight, 
bound  to  defend  the  honour  of  dames,  and  devote 
himself  to  their  protection,  wearing  I  heir  colours  on 
Ina  shield.  By  degrees,  the  partitions  or  sections  an 
shields  came  into  use  ;  for  when,  as  often  occurred, 
a  knight  was  the  olinmpion  of  severul  ladies,  he  hore 
Several  colours  on  his  shield,  which  had  therefore  to 
be  divided  into  fields.  When  the  martial  youtli  of 
almost  all  Europe  left  their  homes,  about  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  inspired  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm, to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  the  use  of  arms 
became  still  more  general  and  jiecr'ssnry.  In  order 
to  distinguish  tile  nations,  armies,  and  families,  tile 
princes  and  commander;  chose  their  symbols,  some- 
times  in  commemoratifiu  of  Ihe  exploits  and  events 
of  the  campaign,  or  of  the  dignity  of  the  commander, 

■: from  mere  fancy  or  passing  humour. 

ansist   in 


Bnally  the   supporters,  the   mantle,  the   device,  and 

In  explain  the  history  of  a  rout  of  arms,  Us  origin,  and 
the  changes  it  has  undergone.  If  the  herald  is  to 
explain  a  bearing  historically,  he  must  show  that  this' 
Keiire  is  the  proper  emblem  of  the  fa  mil  y  or  country. 
He  derives,  for  iii-tanee,  Imm  hi-toricnl  sources,  the 

Cf  tliat  the  double-headed  esftle  rf  tin-  Raman 
,,  was  first  introduced  in  Ihe  1*  go  t.  -  ■  ..  ]•  ■  i  ir 
leenlh  century,  under  Albert  I.,  and  that  prcvii.n-ly, 
from  the  time  of  Olho  II.,  the  royal  Butfl  had  but 
me  head ;  that  the  three  leopards  in  the  Kngiisharms 
were  first  derived  in  1 127,  under  Henry  1..  from  the 
>'onnau  house.  The  marshalling  of  nrtns  consists 
ill  the  prepnrati' I'  new  escutcheons.  In  this  mat- 
ter, the  herald  either  lull.  iw.  the  orders  of  a  Sovereign. 


kings  and  sovereign  states  constantly  bear, being. us  it 
were,  annexed  to  the  territories,  kingdoms,  and  pro. 

vinees  lliey  possess.    Thus  there  are  the  or 

Ijiglnnd,  of  France,  fvc.     Arms  of  prettmu 
those  of  kingdoms  provinces,  or  territories,  to  which 
a  prince  or  lord  lias  some  claim,  and  which  he 
to  his  own,  although  such  kingdom 
possessed  by  another  prince  or  lord. 
•■i-i,ivfisw'i,  or  Kux'Wtttii'iiiit    "I    Imtnnir,  . 
arms,  as  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  on  the  escutcheon 
of  lord  Heathfield.     Anns  of  cvmmamly  belong  lo 
bishopries,  cities,  companies,  &c.  ;   of  patronage,  to 
governors  of  provinces,  lords  of  manors,  die.     Anal 
of  family  are  the  property  el   individuals;  and  it  in 
criminal  in  any  persons  nut  of  the  family  lo  assume 
them.     Arms  ot  allium-''  «ho\v  the  anion  of  fnmilics 
and  individuals.     Anns  of  stuxetrion  are  taken  up 

either  by  will,  entail,  or  donation,  and  whicli  lliej 
impale  or  quarter  with  their  own.  This  multiplies 
tile  titles  of  some  families  from  necessity,  find  not 
from  ostentation.  Anns  of  ttmiiaptitm,  or  aisumfdice 
'irniirart  taken  up  by  ihe  WfHtX  m  fancy  of  persons 
who  assume  lliem  without  a  legal  title.  They  are 
also  such  as  fl  man  of  his  proper  right  may  assume, 
with  the  anproWili f  Ids  sovereign  and  of  the 

The  parts  of  an  a.  a  re  the  escuithiun,  the  tinctures, 
charges,  and  oniametils. 

EteulchcBH,— The  escutcheon,  or  shield,  repre- 
sents the  original  shield  used  in  war,  and  on  which 
arms  were  anciently  borne  The  surface  of  the 
escutcheon  is  termed  the  field,  because  it  contains 

those  marks  oft ir  which  were  lunnerly  acquired 

in  the  Geld.  The  (onus  of  Hie  shield  were  of  different 
kinds,  namely,  triangular,  notched  Had  indented, 
called  a  shield-chancre,  aval,  which  is  called  a 
loienge,  and  used  by  females,  and  the  square  form, 
whicli  is  in  ordinary  use  at  present.  The  shield  In 
likewise  distinguished  not  only  by  the  variety  of  its 
forms,  but  also  of  its  position,  some  lieing  home  erect 
and  other;  pendant ,  some  hanging  hy  the  right  and 
others  by  the  left  comer  To  the  escutcheon  belong 
points  and  nbntenients.  The  /■<■(«/,  ol'  Ihe  nrutrnevn 
are  certain  (Hunts  u  hieli  are  peculiarly  distinguished 
for  (he  location  of  the  tin  ire.  w  liicli  the  field  contains. 
These  points  are  distinguished  liv  tin-  first  nine  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  as  in  fig.  iu  plate  4-1,  which  are  as 
follows :  namely, 

A  Jl  C,  the  chief,  whieb  represents  Ihe  highestund 
most  honourable  part  of  the  shield.  A  is  the  ilejfer 
el,,--/;  B,  the  Kiddle  chief;  and  C,  the  *«,«fcr  ehief. 

1),  Ihe  collar,  or  hmmar  point,  so  called  because 
eminent  men   wear    budges   of  honour   about   Uu-ir 

K,  the  nenr,  or  heart,  otherwise  culled  the  Cento 
or  fesse  point. 

F,  the  ntnnbrit,  or  navel  point. 

fi  II  I,  the  bane,  i.  e.  G,  the  de.ct>r  ttte;  H,  the 
middle  base;  and  l.the  tinitter  bate.  The  French 
call  the  two  first  tin-  /nij»".  an. I  the  last  the  base. 
The  use  of  these  points  is  to  di-t.iu^nisb  different  coats 
uf  anas  charged  wilh  the  -anie  I'.gnrcs  ;  (or  arms 
liaving  a  lion  in  eh..  I  diller  from  those  having  a  lion 
iu  iir.«  ;  and  so  on  with  the  other  points. 

,V4i:/i-iwm<».— Abatements  are  certain  murks  of 
disgmce  added  lo  the  eon  armour  of  divers  persons 
on  sundry  occasions,  which  have  been  distinguished 
by  different  names,  jis  del/,  iiiricotchmn  rcver-trd, 
'■parted  d'-.i-hr,  )»<int  "i  jfixl .  ywul  ehttntpagite. 


plain  jmnt,  gt.ee,  gut 


',  and  etetitehea 


nit  of  all  Uiese  aliatemeuts  there   i 
remaining  except  of  the  last. 

Ti net  tires — Tinctures,  or  armorial 
together  nine,  namely,  two  metals  and 
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which  have  been  distinguished  by  different  names,  bimI 
made  to  represent  certain  planets,  stones,  and  virtue*, 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 


Culiiur*. 
YHlow 
White 

HIlM 

Kwl 

Hlark 

Orwn 

Purple 

Tenny 


Tinriuivi.     Prrrinm  Stonn-     Ilaaeu. 
Or  T»f«i  S»l 


Arm-nl 

Amu*'' 

trulfi 

.«•  il!r 
Iff' 

7 1  II  Hr-tf 


Prarl 

S«r|ihire 

Kubv 

l>iariv>n(t 

FmrraM 

Awt-ll.jtt 

Htacmih 


l.nna 

J>i^ilrr 

Man 

Sjnirn 
\  rint* 
Mncurv 


Virtues. 

Faith 

Ihii'M-<-nec 

I.M)«I«J 

Ma^idiiiniiiy 
l*i  •!■'.■  nt-r 
I..  *< 
*|riii|>-iar.rc 


I>iaiiiin  •  Tall     |urli!uilr 


or 


Illuml-culi-ur     Siitjvhr       Sartl>>n)ft 

The  two  first  of  the  above  tinctures  are  the  metal"* 
and  the  seven  others  the  colours,  of  which  the  two 
last  are  not  so  frequently  used  in  bin  ion  us  the  re*t. 
When  not  given  in  their  natural  colours  they  are 
represented  now  in  engraving  by  points  anil  hutched 
lines,  in  the  place  of  letters,  which  were  tnrmerly 
employed,  as  follow,  namely — f  Jr,  tiold.  distinguished 
by  small  sikKs,  as  in  fig.  (i,  formerly  by  the  lelier  <>. 
Argent,  Silver,  a  white  colour,  formerly  marked  by 
the  letter  A,  now  represented  by  leaving  the  space 
blank.  Azure,  Klue,  fonnerly  represented  by  the 
letter  11,  now  by  horizontal  or  thwart  luilchcs.  (infra* 
Ketl,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  letter  It,  now  by 
pcrpcudiculur  hatciietl  lines.  Sable,  i.  e.  Black,  for- 
merly marked  by  the  letter  S,  now  by  cross  hutches, 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines.  /Vr/,  i.  e.  <ir»eii, 
fonnerly  known  by  tlje  letter  V,  now  by  thwart  or 
diagonal  hatches  from  ritrlit  to  left.  Purple,  former 
ly  distinguished  by  the  letter  1\  now  by  thwart  oi 
diaponalluitchcs  from  left  to  right. 

Furrs. — Purrs  are  a  sort  of  tincture  which  are 
composed  of  two  or  more  tinctures,  and  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  skins  of  beasts  that  were  employed 
for  the  furring,  doubling,  and  lining  of  robes  and 
garments  of  state  ;  whence  they  have  been  transferred 
to  the  coat  armours  themselves.  The  two  principal 
furrs  are  ermine  and  ruir.  Ermine  is  represented  by 
a  white  field  powdered,  or  seme,  of  block  siiols. 
When  the  field  is  black  with  white  soots  it  is  deno- 
minated ermines,  to  which  may  be  added  other  varie- 
ties, as  erminois,  a  field  ur,  with  black  spots;  peon,  a 
black  field  with  white  spots,  or,  &c.  fair  is  always 
comjMised  of  argent  and  asure,  represented  by  figures 
of  small  escutcheons,  ranged  in  a  line,  so  that  the 
base  argent  is  opposite  to  the  base  axure.  When  tlie 
bells  or  cups  or  the  same  colour  are  placed  base 
against  ha«e  and  point  against  point,  it  is  called 
eounterrair ;  and  when  the  pieces  of  vair  be  of  other 
tinctures,  they  are  denominated  r«/ry,  as  vairy  of 
gules  and  or.  To  these  two  principal  furrs  may  be 
added  a  third,  called  potent.  Patent,  otherwise 
called  counterjKrteiit,  is  a  sort  of  furr.  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  the  figures  bear 
to  cri itch-heads,  called  jmtemtt,  couuterplaced.  See 
ulate  44. 

Lines. — Lines  serve  to  divide  the  shield  into  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  are  denominated  either  crooked 
lines  or  |«artition  lines,  Crooked  tines  serve  to  differ- 
ence bearings,  and  are  distinguished  into  the  I  ng  railed, 
Invecked.  Wavy,  Nehule,  Imbattled,  Kaguly,  In- 
dented, Dancette,  Dove-Tail;  ingrttded,  is  a  line 
consisting  of  semicircles  with  the  points  turned  up- 
wards ;  invecked,  is  a  line  of  semicircles  with  the 
points  turned  downwards  ;  trnry,  a  line  formed  after 
the  manner  of  waves ;  nebule,  so  called  because  it 
represents  a  cloud;  whittled,  or  crenelle,  is  the 
name  of  a  line  which  represents  the  battlements  of  a 
castle  ;  ragufu.  represents  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with 
its  branches  cut  ofT;  indented,  represents  the  teeth 
of  a  saw  ;  dunrrfte  differs  from  the  former  by  having 
the  teeth  deeper  ;  dure-tnil.  a  line  which  resembles 
the  dove-iail  joints  of  the  joiners. 

Partition  LiHtx. — Partition  lines  are  such  as  divide 
the  shield  into  two  or  more  parts,  wluch  are  dis- 
tinguhhed   into  /wr/y  per  /w/r,  when   tlie  field  is 


divided  by  a  perpendicular  line ;  pmrtm  pew  J 
when  the  field  »  equally  divided  by  a  hotnatattai  J 
party  per  bend,  a  field  div ided  by  a  i  luminal  uat ' 

|  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  bast-  ;  p*rtmpm 
run,   is  a   field  divided  by   two  half  diajfi— I  J 

.  rising  from  tlie  drilrr  and  Miu«4rr  l*»*r  iuuU. 
meeting  in  the  collar  |iomt  uf  the  fir-d  ,  party 
cross,  or  quarterly,  r*  when  Uir  fir  id  i»<ij««lrd  by 
lines  one  perpendicular  n«d  oar  huriauatal .  p 
jur  *u/t>r*\  in  when  tlie  two  partitam  um*.  pan} 
bend,  dexter  and  sinister,  meet  in  tlie  centre  af 
field.    Ste  plate  44,  tor  rrprescutaUum  of  aJtai 

Figures.—  figure*  are  tlie  next 
armories,  whit-h  are  to  be  divided 

,  Charges,  and  Difference*. 

I      tJrdiunries. — Ordinaries 

;  (Wise  they  are  in  ordinary  use  in  this 
are  otherwise  colled  proper  figures,  ' 
proper  to  tlie  luraldic  art.     'I  hey 
into  honourable  ordinaries  and  sub-ordatttftavarli 
lionourable  ordinaries. 

Honourable  ttnliHuries. — Honoorahar 
olherwise  calleil  simply  ordtmartes.  are  w  aaaoa  I 
cause  they  are  ofteu  given  by  esaprr&ei, 
princes,  as  additions  of  honour  to 
They  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  the  Chni,  Fi 
I  lend,  I  lend  Sinister,  Fr*se,  liar.  t'hevroa,  t'a 
and  Saltire.     See  plule  4 1. 

Chief. — The  chief  is  formed  by  a  aarnaatal  I 
and  contains  in  depth  the  third  uf  the  aayar  fari 
the  field.  •'  ar^nt  a  chief  gules.9'     By  aar  of  l 
rules  of  blazon,  when  a  tinet  a  ai  raat  of 
is  the  last  thing  to  be  mentioned. 
surrounded  with  a  bordure.      Vara  the 
charged  with  any  figure,  this  is  said  ■  hianm  Id 
on  a  chief;  but  wlieu  natural  and  arua^a^Dantii 


rlv 

|«ak. 


placed  ui  tlie  upper  part  uf  the  shield,  in  iht  pu 
of  the  chief,  they  are  said  to  be  m  ehstf.  Tat  ca 
is  formed  of  crooked  as  well  as  straight  bar*,  mmi 
therefore  distinguished  into  the  clay  uiatnV,  at 
dancette,  &c. 

Pate.— The  pale  occupies  the  third 
the  field  peri»eiidicularly.     The  pah?  m 
things  which  are  said  »«  be 
things  are  borne  perpen 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  slw* 
pafr.    The  pale  lias  two 
pallet,  which  is  tlie  half  of 
which  is  the  fourth  of  the 
is  divided  into  four  or  more  ev 
cular  lines  of  two  different 
dis|iosed,  it  is  said  to  be  palm  of  so  k 

Bend. — The  bend  is  an  ordinary  d 
from  tlie  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister " 
of  a  belt,  and  occupies  the  third  of 
is  said  to  surmount  when  it  lies  o*ti 
or  other  figures,  keeping  its  jnat  lea] 
and  things  are  said  to  be  on  a 
cliarged  with  them ;  im  Jew**, 
they  are  situated  after  the  manner  of  a 
bend  is  said  to  be  subject  to  all  the 
of  lines,  and  has  three  dimhtotrrea, 
ter,  which  is  half  the  bend  ;  the  rasf.  or* 
is  half  die  garter  ;  and  the 
cost.     When  the  field 
they  are  not  called  bends*  om  JrWfcfe,  ar  i 
rally  bendy,  of  so  manv  pieces;  and  war* 
to  one  another  in  metal  and  colour,  they  a* 
be  counter- changed. 

Bend  Sinister.— The  Bend 
bar  of  the  French,  Is  the  samemfc 
tlie  bend  dexter,  but  It  is  drawn  an 
the  sinister  chief  to  the  dealer 
ter  is  divided  into  the  arwrar ,e 
the  half  of  tlie  beno\  and  the  aafm,  i 


I 


Mown  by  the  name  of  the  bend  of  bat- 
tie  it  is  tile  mark  of  illegitimacy, 
"ho  Fesse  is  ail  honourable  ordinary  which 

third  middle  of  (lie  field.  The  ferae  is 
■aunt  another  figure  when  it  lies  over  it. 
Blue  Dimmer  (o  lie  turmoiinted  hy  it ;  but 
.ipercharge  is  comprehended  witliin  the 
!  ferae,  it  is  said  to  be  a  fesse  charged,  or 
rat.  When  the  (esse  is  placed  higher 
lire,  it  is  said  f<i  be  transpoicd  ;  and  when 
■title,  it  is  nbaisst. 

.e  Bar  is  an  honourable  ordinary  which. 
fief  tile  manner  of  a  fesse,  but  occupies 
>r  tile  lb-Id,  mid  is  not  confined  to  any 
«t  of  the  field,  except  when  there  is  only 
en  it  is  put  in  the  place  of  a  ferae.  Bars 
wo  in  a  field,  sometimes  three  and  mure, 
eld  is  filled  with  bars  they  are  said  to  be 
Barry  of  four,  sii  pieces  urgent  and  ai«re, 
n  small  figures  are  ranged  horizontally 
low  the  middle  of  tile  shield  the;  are  then 
i  bar,  or  btmmigi ;  and  when  the  bar  docs 
-he  sides  uf  the  shield  it  Is  said  to  be 
le  diminutives  of  the  bar  are  the  clotet, 

liulf  uf  the  bur,  and  the  barulct,  which 
if  the  closet:  when  these  diminutives  are 
Bint  two  in  a  shield,  they  are  called  ban 
e  liar  is  sometimes  subject  to  the  acciden- 

lines,  as  hnbatlled,  ingrailrd,  &c. 
—The  Chevron  is  no  honourable  ordinary, 
i  bend  dexter  and  sinister,  issuing  from 
nd  left  base  points  uf  the  escutcheon, 
I  ending  pyramblically  in  the  collar  point. 
.  according  to  tlie  French,  a  tliird  of  the 
cconjing  to  the  English,  the  fifth.  The 
mbject  to  very  many  accidental  forms,  for 
third  iei/A,or  charged  with,  other  figures, 
mbatttrd.  The  diminutives  of  the  chev- 
zhcrrtin'l ,  which  is  the  half,  and  tlie  Mtjpfe 

is  the  fourth  of  its  breadth.     When  the 

.  it   is  said    to  In-  lhrrr-mii  (if  so  many 


m  which  it  uerivej 
eil  with  inanimate 


beasts;  mdenatuma,  for  Unit  of  birds,  lionlurcs 
also  said  to  becompone,  or  gobfnwlc,  anil  cheeky. 
A  Inn-dare  enmpone  is  tlint  which  is  filler!  Willi  mm 
rank  of  square  pieces.  When  there  are  two  ranks  of 
pieces  it  ia  called  tvunlrr-imn/uini  ;  and  when  there 
"   e  three  or  more,  cAtckj/. 

Orle, — Tlie  Orle  i-  .-in  inner  Ixndnrc  which  does  not 
touch  Uio  extremities  of  the  shield.  The  orle  is  pro- 
perly a  diminutive  uf  the  bordure. 

Trenurr.— The  Treasure,  or  in  French  Trttrhxr, 

a  diminutive  of  the  orle.  and  consists  of  a  trace  or 

net  flowered,  surrounding  the  inner  part  of  the  es- 

ilcheon  as  an  orle.     When  there  are  two  of  these 

tracts  flowered  und  coiuitcrilowercd,  within  and  witlt- 

out,  it  is  colled  a  double  treuvre. 

Ineteulchtoa The    luescutchcon   represents  the 

lilitnry  shield,  and  occupies  the  fiftli  middle  of  the 
escutcheon.  It  is  subject  to  tlie  dilferrnt  accidental 
tonus  of  oUier  ordinaries. 

Canton.— The  Canton  is  a  square  figure  possessing 
third  part  of  the  chief,  wliii  li  is  used  as  an  nddHa- 
lent  of  honour,  and  lit  particular  as  a  Baronet's 
wrk.     The  canton  is  frequently  cliurged  with  odier 

Quarter. — The  qmirler  i;  a  square  figure  larger 
an  the  canton.     Tliis  is  called  by  tile  French  franc 

Billelt. — Billets  art  oblong  square  figures  which 
e  supposed  In  represent  billets,  or  letters  missive. 
The  proper  position  of  the  billets  i-  erect,  but  when 
in  fesse,  or  fesseways,  they  arc  said  to  be  roHehe; 
and,  when  diagonally  pi*  r,l,  they  lire  -niil  tobeAcnrf- 
•eags  ;  and,  when  they  are  placed  after  the  manner  uf 
a  crosspall,  which  is  called  by  il.e  t- rench  pmrte.  they 
are  then  sand  to  be  ru  pairlr.  When  the  field  is 
charged  with  more  ilian  i.n  billets  irregularly,  it  is 
said  to  be  Mlety,  or  leme  of  billelt. 

Oyron. — An  ordinary  of  two  lines  drawn  from 
the  side  of  the  shield,  meeting  in  the  centre,  or 
top ;  if  these  two  lines  are  eitended  to  the  other 
side  of  the  shield  they  form  two  gimns.  When  the 
field  is  divided  into  six  or  mure  parts  of  different 
tinctures,  all  the  point-  miitiii™  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  it  is  called  gi/runnii.  'I  he  li; rolls  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  accidental  forms  if  lines  us  ingrailed,  tie- 
Lule,  fee. 

Pile.— The  Pile  is  an  unlinisry  consisting  of  a  two- 
fold line  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  wedge.  It  is 
subject  to  tlie  accidental  forms  of  oilier  ordinaries. 

Planclie. — The  li.-imli.'  is  ;in  ordinary  made  by  an 
arch  line  that  swell-  toward1-  the  centre,  and  is  alwajs 
borne  in  couples.  Tlie  Jiatque  and  Ute  wider,  two 
varieties  of  Utis  ordinary,  are  said  to  be  less  in 
breadth. 

/-tenure.— The  l.oienge  is  a  rhomboiilnl  figure  that 
lias  equal  sides,  and  unequal  angles.  The  shield  in 
which  maids  and  widows  hear  their  arms  is  of  litis 
form.     When  the  field  is  lilled  with  lozenges,  it  is  said 

Fusil. —  The  Fnsil  j-  rliuml.nidiil  like  the  lotenge, 
hot  longer  than  it  is  brood.  When  the  field  is  filled 
wiih  fusils,  it  is  tailed fusillg. 

Itiixtrr. — The  llu-lre  is  a  lozentrc  pierced  round  in 
the  middle  so  thill  tlie  field  aj>|  i-.irs  through. 

Slatele. — The  Muscle  is  also  a  lozenge  voided  of 
the  field,  but  in  a  square   form  instead  of  a  round 

Mlj  tin'  fihli  (  „ii   it         Fret. — The  Fret  is  a  figure  which  resembles  two 

■  j.tid  -..in.  ■  .11  ■  -  I.  -  -ticks  I; iiit;  s;iliiri'iiiso,  and  interlaced,  within  a  mas- 
1  the  ilittrnnt  forms  of  cle.  It  is  sometimes  colled  the  true  lover'!  knot. 
ird diaries,  as  ingraiUd,  '  Pretty,  or  fretted,  is  said  of  any    figures   that  are 

■  lirumi]   with   ilill.Trn'..    ]'i;iceil  iii  tlie  form  of  a  fret. 
,  the  name  of  etdoire,  ,       Hmriidte.—Tlf  ftoundle  i-  mi  ordinary  in  the  form 

things  ;  Beeday,  when  .  of  ;i  lull,  which   receive-  dilicrcm  names  in  Kndi-li 
m-if.   for  a  charge  of,  heraldry,  ufiunling  to  the  tincture,  «s  /allow  : 


il.i  mti 

otapm  uf  the  pale  and  the 

the   military   ensigns  of  tlie 

lore  varied   than   that  of  any 

Jry. 

-The  Suit, 

e.  or  Sail  loir,  is  an  honourable 

represent   the  cross  on  which 

-iiiVnd       It   is  subject  to  the 

1 1  .■•     -  ingrailed,  ivnvy,&c. 

gtlres  are  Imrne  on  the  saltire 

be  charge 

.  or  they  are   said  to  lie  on  a 

gurcs  are 

Iso  borne  imltireichr.ov  in  »nl- 

vrdiaami 

ire  the  Bordure,  the  Orle,  the 

he  (.nun. 

he  |  ::..  the   ,  i..n<lic.the   Lo- 

Fii-il.'i.he 

in       .     i    .      Mi-cie.  the    Fret, 

-,  and  the 

.lute,     fee  plate   II    torafew 

r 
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/. — The  crest,  or  coeniafince,  is  placed  upon    garden  ;    an   Bp]>el  latino    given    t"   n    ciiUectiM)   of 

'      it  parts  uf  the  helmet,  but  yel  so  as    sp,.,.juiius  of  plants,  carefully  dried  and  preserved. 

"  "      The  value  of  si.ith  n  colleolioil  is  very  evident,  since 

a  iIiousbikI  luinuiia-  may  be   preserved  in  the  well- 

tlried  specimens  ol  plants,  which   the  most  accurate 

engraver  would  have  umittr-il.     Specimeus  ought  U) 

be  collected  when  dry,  and  carried  home  in  B  iiu 

box.    PLants  may  I"-  dried  lij  pressing  in  a  no*  uf 

'    ic  with  a  hot  sniooUiing  iron.     Each  of  these 

;   ndvniitages.      If  pressure   be   employed. 


it  the  interposition  of  llie  mantle,  wreath, &c. 
were  anciently  worn  in  the  field  in  order  tc 

11L1I1  iiu-  wearers  limn  others  lij  means  uf  their 
-n,  who  were  in  the  habit  "I  wearing  their 
i'  crest.  As  uppciuWcs  to  the  crest  are  the— 
li,  vvliu'li  serves  lis  u  support  ;  ii  is  composed 
colours  wiT/itheJ  'iv  iwisti  d  together  ;  am]  ilie 
',  which  was  formerly  in  great  estimation  as  a 
l  to  lite  crest. 
•ji, — The  motto,  word,  or  saying,  consi-i.nl  the 
or  phrase  which  geiiik-meii  tarry  ill  a  scroll 

•porter t. — Supporters  were  originally  oaly 
;  de  vires  ur  kid-i  ■,,  which  by  custom  came  In 
iisli  armurial  ensigns.  They  lire  culled  «h)i- 
■  Ijecausc  they  hold  lie  shield  ;  and  if  Ihey  lie 

figures  of  angels,  ur  hunian  beings,  they  """ 
by  tlie  French  resent*. 

<./"  liish'<t%t.—  \\\v  i'a|i  i if  Dignity,  otherwise 
a  1 'ileal  (  up.  is  a  head  tire  which  dukes  aiul 
antlers  were  accustomed  to  wear  in  token  of 
ency.  This  cap  must  be  of  a  sou-let 
raed  up  with  ermine. 
•cut  ami  Vartutr-tt.— frowns  are  worn  only  by 
ign  |  i  i  i  i  r  <  s .  in  distinction  frum  to  run  els.  «  liich 
jrn  Epj  nobility,  and  in  inferior  to  tilt  former. 
n  tise  and  richness.  A  comparative  view  of 
own,  coronets,  &c,  ivuin  in  England  is  given 

RAIJLTDE  SECHELLES,  Marii 

-general  in  the  parliumeiiLof  1 'aria. ami  after  the 

lii.n.  royal  coinniissurj,  member  of  the  tribunal 
mtion.  depuly  from  tile  department  Of  Paris  to 
■gi-lnine  as-embl) ,  and.  at  length,  a  member 
national  con  veil  lion,  was  bornat  Paris,  In  1760. 
inducted  himself  Ixture  the  revolution  as  an 
it  aiul  able  magistrate.  At  tlie  sessions  of  the 
it  ive  assembly,  lie  |  rt-e'iitcil  several  re  purls,  pur- 
rly  relative  lu  (lie  res|»in-diib(y  i>1  luini-lers,    In 


long,  twelve  broad,  and  (wo  thick.  "Screws  must  be 
fixed  hi  each  comer  with  nuts.  If  a  presi  cannot 
easily  be  bad,  boob-  miiy  he  employed.  Neil,  some 
quires  of  unsueil  blultint  paper  nuist  lie  provided. 
The  specimens,  when  taken  out  of  the  tin  box,  must 
he  carefully  spread  mi  a  piece  of  paslolniard,  covered 
witli  a  single  shret  of  the  paper,  ijuiie  dry  ;  (hen 
three  or  four  sheets  of  1  hi;  same  j a \ ier .  must  be  placed 
above  Uie  plant, to  imbibe  the  moisture  as  it  is  press- 
ed  out.  It  is  then  to  be  put  into  tlie  press.  At 
many  plnnts  a?  tlie  press  will  hold  amy  be  piled  up 
in  lllis  manner.  At  first, they  ought  to  be  pressed 
gently.  After  being  pressed  fur  about  tweiity-fuur 
hours,  tlie  plnnts  ought  to  be  eiamiueil,  that  an; 
leaves  ur  petals  which  have  been  folded  may  lie 
spread  out,  and  dry  sheets  of  paper  laid  over 
thern,  They  may  now  lie  replaced  in  the  ureas, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  pressure  applied.  The  press 
ought  to  stand  iwi  a  fire,  or  in  die  sunshine.  After 
remaining  two  days  in  this  situation,  they  should 
he  again  examined,  ami  dry  sheets  uf  j,aper  laid  over 
(hem.  The  pressure  i.hen  uiil'Ii!  to  be  considerably 
increased.  Afler  remaining  three  days  longer  in  the 
press,  the  plnnts  may  be  taken  out,  and  such  as  are 
sufficiently  dry  may  be  put  in  a  dry  shret  of  writing 
paper.  Those  plants  which  are  succulent  may  require 
more  pressure,  and  llit  blotting  paper  to  be  again 
renewed.  Plants  which  dry  very  quickly  ought  to 
lie  pressed  with  cuu.idi.'rahle  force  when  first  put 
and,  if  delicate,  the  blotting  paper 


I, ..i.ll  I. 


day.    "hi 


the 


oody.  il  may  be  thinned  with  a  knife,  and,  if  the 
owvr  be  (hick  or  globular,  as  the  thistle,  one  side 
f  it  may  be  ml  nwiiy,  as  all  lluil  is  necessary,  in  a 
|iecimen,  is  to  preserve  llie  ehunietcr  of  the  class, 
rdrr.  genus,  anil  species.  Plants  may  be  dried  in  n 
d  this 


iHg-fruiiiU!,  if  he  had  been  going  to  a  party  i 
ilAKUM,  ur  IKiKTlS   SlCCt'S;   il  dt 


e  plants  beller. 
■iiiiueus,  after  lieing  pressed  for  ten  or  twelve 

li.nsl  he  laiil  vi  itliin  a  -lieit  of  blotting  puper. 
in  must  < i .[■  1 1 1 in  mi  inch  ilcep  ol  line  dry  siind 
rl  i  the  si  in  t  i-  li.  he  [ilaeeil,  ami  then  covered 
iiid  an  inch  thick  ;  niiollier  sbeel  may  (lien 
,  sited  in  llie  same  mtinuer,  and  so  on.  till  the 
■  full.  The  t-o\  nuist  lie  placed  near  n  fire  for 
ihn  e  .lavs.  Then  the  surd  nin-t  be  ctin  fully 
r.1.  and  the  plants  examined.  If  not  siilheienlly 
■]>;,  ii.;  ;  iii  he  replaced  in  thesame  manner 
iiy  or  two.  In  diving  |  lams  w  ill.  n  liot  smooth- 
)ii,  they  must  be  ]  In.  ed  within  several  sheets  of 
blotlini;  paper.aiiil  auiieihill  ihey  become  sufficiently 
dry.  rI  his  niethud  an-wei  -  lirsl  fur  drying  succulent 
mil  mucilaginous  plnnts.  When  properly  dried,  the 
iperim  ens  should  he  plain!  in  -heels  uf  writing  paper, 
md  may  be  slightly  Listened  by  milking  the  lop  and 
iiottom  of  tlie  stalk  pass  ihrim^h  n  slip  of  the  paper, 
cut  for  llie  purpose  The  nnme  of  the  genus  ami 
species  should  he  written  down,  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  nature  uf  the  soil,  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  These  specimens  nitiy  he  collected  into  general 
inters  and  classes,  nmi  tilled  inn!  preserved  in  n  port. 
ii  Iiu  or  cabinet  '1  he  method  ol  preserving  many  of 
lie  fi  ypliigiiiuous  pin nis  i-  ie  ilitl.cuU,  on  flcciirtut 
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rbs  De  Vtritatt  was  Mowed  by  a 

Religitme  GenlUUim,  Emmmftu  apud 
or  an  Inquiry  into  those  Causes  which 
Priests  and  Sans  of  Antiquity).  Soon 
ith,  was  published  his  Life  and  Reign  of 
.,  which  la  rather  a  [  on  that 

i  a  hit  representation.  The  English 
I  Herbert  is  strong,  manly,  and  free  from 
edantry  of  the  age.  A  collection  of  his 
fined  by  his  son,  in  HHkj.Jis1.lH5s  little 
rit.  His  entertaining  memoirs,  written 
remained  in  manuscript  until  Grit  printed 
rd,  at  Strawberry-hill,  in  1764. 
-T,  Gbohuk,  younger  brother  of  the  sub- 
last  article,  was  oorn  at  Montgomery 
1  3,  1593,  and  received  his  education 
tter  school,  and  Trinity  college.  Cam- 
i  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  James 
eath  of  bis  majesty,  in  ]  tiKa,  put  en  end 
Htcts  of  promotion,  and,  in  conjunction 
motives,  induced  him  to  take  orders 
)  of  England.  In  1630,  lie  took  priest' 
•as  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Heinei 
lisbury,  in  Wiltshire.  He  died  in  1033 
icholas  Ferrar,  published,  from  Herbert' 
The  Temple  ;  sacred  Poem*  and  privnti 

(Cambridge,  1663).  The  poetry  of 
nmrnon  with  that  of  Dunne  and  Cowley, 
by  point  and  antithesis,  ,ind  obscured  by 

allusion ;  but  some  of  his  minor  pieces, 
their  defects,  are  extremely  beautiful, 
laid  to  bear  the  stamp  of  genius.     His 

Walton,  has  been  often  published. 
ANEUM,  or  HERCUI.ANUM,  a  city, 

distant  from  Naples,  whs  so  completely 
itream  of  lava  and  a  Shower  of  ashes,  in 
if  mount  Vesuvius,  during  thu  reign  of 

79,  that  tlie  site  of  the  city  wns  no 
e.  The  neighbouring  Pompeii,  on  the 
une  of  the  «t  populous  mid  erannier- 


lowcr  door  of  a  villa,  were  found  two  ikelctons,  one 
of  which  held  .1  key  in  one  hitnd,  mid,  in  the  other, 
a  bag  with  coins  and  enmoos.  Near  tliem  were 
silver  and  bronze  vessels.  It  was  supposed  that  one 
wns  the  master  find  the  other  the  iluvr,  mid  Ihnt  they 
were  suffocated,  under  the  muss  of  ashes,  while 
endeavouring  to  find  the  passage  out.  It  in  proba- 
ble, however,  that  must  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
had  time  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  For  the  an- 
tiquary nnci  nrchn'i.lnuist.  niKinuity  seems  here  to 
revive, and  awakens  sensation*  which  Schiller  lias  so 
beautifully  described  in  ihe  poem  I'ompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum.  The  ancient  streets  nnd  buildings  ana 
again  thrown  ojwn.  nnd  in  them  we  **,  hs  it  were, 
the  domestic  life  of  the  ancients.  We  had  never 
before lutdsnch an 0|<piHituiii)  oiUeiiminir acquainted 
with  the  disposition  i.t  ilie  temses  of  Lire  ancients,  and 
with  their  utensils.  These  disco* erics  are  especially 
important  to  literature  and  art.  since  a  great  treasure 
of  manuscripts  and  works  of  art  lias  been  found. 

In  1759,  1696  papyrus  rolls  were  discovered  b)  a 
villa  of  the  ancient  Herrulaneiim.  The  expectations 
of  the  learned  world  from  these  literary  treasures 
tiave  not  yet  been  fulfil  led,  since  tile  work  of  cum- 
!  manuscripts  has  been  carried  on  very 
slowly  ;  but  still  it  is  of  some  importance  that  we 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  material  of 
iiuinuscripls.  ami  perhaps  tiie  difficult 
business  of  twroiling  these  remains  ot  ancient  times 
will  at  length  lie  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  some 
work  of  importance.  The  rolls  were  ui  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  so  much  cliarred  as  to  have  die  appearance 
rolls.    Antonio  1'iap.st'"  invented  a  simple, 


,.i  i.oi,a.v 


bat  ii 


unroll  tl 


previously  streiigtln-neil  hj  goldbeater's  skin,  by 
means  of  silk  Ihrcwh  attjubeil  \u  their  exterior  edge, 
uses  of  tills;  machine  were,  however,  very 
limited  ;  and  various  oil»-r  experiments  nn  tlie  manu- 
scripts, which  were  lor  lie'  must  part  not  only  reduced 
to  s  coal,  but  altnii.i  entirely  dissolved  by  the  mois- 
ture which  had  jienetriited  [hem.  afforded  no  s***  " 


tuted 
1,  407  of 


ii  the'll 


n  digging  n  well,  t-y  tlie  direction  0 
'.  at  I'ortiei.  11  village  situated  on  tin 
indent  ilcrmbinonni.  Afler  this  ilis 
ler  excnvatinn   was   prohibited   by  tin 

ninl  noltiiiiL!  mure  mis  thought  of  tin 
h.'irie-.  kinj;  of  Spain,  lather  of  1'cnli 

i  I'ortiei  tor  his  spring  i,<--ntviin*.  Nin 
■II  whs  din;  deeper.  Hint  1  r...  ■  ■  >i  '■:.', 
mil.     The  theatre  of  lien  ulnn-iim  WM 


r    r 

reived  till!  suprriitten 

■thud  whs  adopted,  an 

10  whs   suei'eeded   hi 

■Ril 

we  are  indebted  !■>,■ 

ver<-  nlicrwarils  uinde.     In 

explored.      1'lie  larl.r 

ashes  riilher  llinn  lava,  wi.s 

,1:1 

theatre.      In  the  celln 

ale   skeletons   were   t" 

iin 

rcssiou  of  the  breast  <■■■ 

hy  *ir  lliiinplirey  Davy,  in  Naples  in  18 lit,  J 
Ihe  lu'llti  rolls  hail  been  ininille.l.  of  which  onl 
w '  re  kiuuil  legible  ;  'i  I  had  been  sent  11s  presenm  to 
!■  ■reign  princes,  and.  ot  the  remaining  1265,  only 
from  80  to  iiO  were  in  a  state  which  promised  any 
chance  of  success,  incut-din:;  to  the  chemical  nirlhu  I 
invented  by  him.  (See  Journal  of  l/ir  lloi/al  Imliln- 
lion,  April.  1819.1  The  iiiulmrs  of  the  works  hitherto 
discovered  are  l-'.piciirus,  i'hilodeinos,  Demetrius, 
I'otyslrntus.  Cololo-,  I'lm-drns.  I'lianas.  There  liavp 
lieen   pnbSshBd    fhreaUugmt^m    falamiitiim    7** 

an       '  ■        ,   ■   ■  m   i"  .i-isiiH. fcSo)j 

I>nirria<mmri  Tmg\fini    «,t  H'nihin.  I'ull.  ICi/ilu- 

1  an  prr»t,  Noplc-.  t TtiT}  In  18^4,  tlie  uni- 
versity uf  Uxlonl  published  Hrnalanetitinm  I'vfl. 
I'-irlr,  time,  containing  fragment!,  from  the  papyri  at 
1  Ixford.  It  is  to  be  irstrclted  iliat  the  fourth  book 
of  I'hilodemos,  upon  lim-ie.  which  is  printed,  is  only 
a  worthless  declamation  011  its  uses.  The  second 
viiliime  of  the  work  first  mentioned  contains  the 
natural  philosophy  of  li.pieurus.  Scotli  and  Carlo 
Rossini  have  lieeu  tru.ii'-iil  in  the  iiuerpreluliun  and 
publication  of  tliesc  works. 

the   ili.oierie.   iimJf   here  than    literature.       How 

1,  ■.    1  - lu—riliels  and  other  works  of  sculp- 

ture'liii.i-  bein  found  in  these  buried  cities!     The 

■   11.    ■ ~  ...  1    '.•■  walls  discovered  here,  among  which 

,■    r\:    i' i  ■  r.  1  ■  I  Ivr-euv  Ihana  ;  1 111 1   blndyminn, 

ihe  eiliieation  of  H.ieilm-.  and  tlie  celebrated  Aldo- 
hrntidiiie  wnllnv  ■ '  '  /"Itrwiiliui).  an-  of  purticu- 
;.ir  nnjuirliiucr,  uh.-iber  lie  consider  tlieir  subjects 
or  1  ueiposiLoii.    the    ilrawuig   or   colouring.      Tlie 


70?  NFnn 

pTIioihi  ufllii'  mill  whirli  "ml  ninol  them  Itfivt'  In  til 

cm  i  nit,  in  ill  -jtu  1'iT^i'tvnl  in  lln:  in itm  of  I'ortici. 

in  tixtmt  ni'iiniiii'iiN.  uwlrr  gln-«  frui ,  i;iiil  umrkril 

/'..  K.,  nr  St.,  In  iudicatr  wlirtlii-T  thry  kith  fauul 
in  1'uuipeii,  HiTriilanriim  ,i';illnl  liy  It*  Italians 
Hm.l-iiin),  or  Stain*.  Tin-  luMiiiirs  tli-rovrrrj  in 
tJii'st-  burin)  ritics  ort>  rr|irr4'iilrrl  in  llif  errot  work. 
/.'■  AtithhiUt  ifKn-alriim  (Nh|[.s.  I  :.",;).  mIim-Ii,  witli 
lln-  nut  very  t'ritktil  Valuhim  ttivli  juinl.i  Maim- 
mi-iili  <l' Errvbum,  liy  ltuyitnh  (IT/i.i).  <imi|iriwi  It'll 
t'nl  ii  i  nil  unit's.  TIwm  painting-,  nul  somr  ihstiivrn'il 
Liler,  hi*  wnrma-iilril  in  the  first  sji  volumes  of  tlii- 
costly  work  ('on  t/mil-l--  X/iii-nmimii  ili  Pmqtmtr 
1'nniini),  ii which  llitre  is  hImi  n  clieiiper  trillion,  liy 
IJaviil.  in  KniiHi-. 

Durintf  llir  rt'iRn  of  Mural,  the  esnivntions  we re 
rarriri)  i-u  ivitli  uri'iuer  ai'tii  liy.  mill  mi  II  inure  sys- 
tematic |>lim.  Hov-iui.  Stuui.  unil  I'jirrtli.nt  Nii)ilr>, 
wuv  i-ntaircl  in  uiirnlliii!-  Hint  iliiiiilicrinj:  llw  Her. 
nilnncon  iiianiiwri]ilii.  mill  smiir  v ;i  I  l m T 1 U- "  1  j  t *■  e"; n  y 
remains  of  (irrrian  mid  Unman  antiquity  with  mini* 
»r  less  completely  resioml.  Ihe  attempt  uf  Hit* 
Herman,  >H'klrr,  at  l.nixhiii,  ill  ISIS,  to  iinriill  tile 
maniiMri[«  Imil  not  llii'  expei'lnl  silr'cess,  tlu>  mils 
bring  touniiH:li  iiijnn.il.  'llir  wiiuipt*  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey, in  ISiO.  were  ills. -iiecr..|iil.      llir  ewu- 

vmiiiiis  limk  plnee  |iiirtkiiLirly  in  lln'  ruin*  of  Pom- 
peii, nil. I  in  tbt'  (xMiKiilnr  way  li'iniiuc  from  fNnii|H-ii 
In   .Naples.       A   1'iirt   of  tin-  I  fin  it  I  fill   rrilinirt  :iu<l     t 
Hour*  of  marble  lain  lieen  ilepo.iteil  in  tin-  imllirn-s  |  " 
ill  llii'  niiist'iuii.  other,  in  tin'  ruinous  i.f  tin-  ilrawinc  .  K 
iiiiiili? my.  for  tin-  stiuly  of  the  artists,     '1  lit'  ]«ililn-ii[     ill 
events  of  tin-  yt'iir  lNla  interrupt  til  (lie  ficuniliim-..  '  tl 
In  Keliriiary.  IHH>.  kinir  1'enlhiuii.i  I.  onlenil  u  c-nii-     ' 
tiiumliiHi  of  Ihe  Inlmiir.    The  ruins  were  siiliseqilrntly 
nlnuist  I'lusnl  up,* 

HHHTLrS  (collnl  hy  tlir  fiwh  Hrrarfr.  ami 
/th-vU-i);  tin'  most  eelelinUiil  l.i-ni  ill  llir  mytlinlosi- 
ml  »«r  of  Crew,  in  wlunn  purtry  Jms  i-rrseiiinl  n 
liwdrl  of  liuimui  prrtretion,  nrrnnliiii:  til  llut  khu  of 
thp  hrniji'  H(ii'.  tin-  liisrlu'st  limlily  li-rour, imitnl  wiih 
tlir  lnt-i|  >] i ml il its  cit'  iniiul  mill  hmrt  wliirh  miiitmI 
in Ui  (it-  nmi-ei 'ikins  of  [lint  prriilJ,  ami  nil  ilrvntnl 
to  lilt  wt'lliire  uf  innnkiml.  'Hit?  lirro  is,  imlml.  a 
nun.  Imt  Hi.-  palllki-  purttoa  ul  hh  ibUidt  nofilivinr 
uris-'iii.  Mi'  i%.  ilii'rrliiri'.  tlir  sun  uf  the  kin;  of  Ihf 
KnW.  hy  ;i  ui'  rtnl  mullivr.  His  ikiIiii*  slrivri  ptr- 
Ifliuilly  nftir  il:vim>  fxivllnx-c.  hiit  iiiiiit-r  tl«-  rum- 
mini  ii.  ml  it  inn.  of  hiini:imty  ;  llinl  in,  amiil  n  <mse. 
It^s  siMTi--.ii.il  of  iiilmnrs  uihI  jurriEii-4.  Ill*  iurlmni- 
tahle  in-r-i'vrmni-i-  t;ivts  him  llir  \iilury.  Tin* 
vii-tory  shows  us  llic  lriuni|>li  ol  tl«-  iliiiii"  j-:irt  of 
Hum'-  iKitiin?  over  tlw  rnrtlily.      His  ilr.iili  mi 


ith  a  nan  in  Ibrirnin'.    Tkurr  in  a 

r.,. 

*:*  ,..n  .,.  iilt 

"aii-imi  .illi.i«-il  io  llir  1.  uiii,,  i  (ir. 
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lli.-r.i,J,-V'..i-,i'il.,'i'i!,'',,/'lt!.'.'^.,.!ilV. 

-I  tie  subservient,  fur  twelve  years,  to  the  will  of 
7»llirus,  io  compliance  in  the  i  omiiuiiiih  of  Jupi- 
[  and  that,  after  lie  had  achieved  ihe  most  tele- 
led  laNiurs,  lie  stiuiilil  Iil'  ri-i.ktiin  -I  in  till!  number 
be  gods  So  plain  and  eipressivo  an  answer  de- 
nined  him  to  go  In  Mycenae,  and  to  bear  with 
jtode  whatever  (tods  or  inpii  imposed  upon  biro. 
Tstheus,  seeing  so  i;rcat  n  imm  totally  subjected 
lira,  and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
iinnndcd  him  to  achieve  a   number  of  enter  [irises 

nei-i  diilii.-uli  mill  aid i-  ever  known,  generally 

«il  tlie  (ice/ee  l<shunrt  of  HrTCvkt.  The  favours 
the  gods  Imil  completely  annd  liiin  when  he 
*rtouk  bis  labour.  He  iiail  received  a  eoat  of 
■•  and  helmet  from  Minerva,  a  sword  from   Mer- 

f,  a  liorst  from  ?v  i-(  .1. ,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a 

rand  arrows  from  A|iollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a 
iru  cuirass  and  broien  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
J   of  brass,  according    Io    the   opinion   of   some 

IMS. 

ilie  first  labour  iiu] n-ed  upon  1  lerciiles  by  Eurys- 
■19  was  [o  kill  the  lion  of  Neman,  wliich  ravaged 
country  near  Myceuie.  The  hero,  unable  IQ 
Uvj   Jiini   with   lii)  arrows,  Willy   attacked   him 

b  his  elub,  pursued  linn  to  his  den.  und,  after  a 
se  and  sharp  engagement,  he  choked  him  lo 
th.  lie  carried  the  ilead  Ihosl  ioi  his  shoulders 
ilycena!.  and  ever  after  dollied  himself  with  the 
1.  Euryslheus  was  su  astonished  at  ilie  sight  of 
beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Hercules,  tliat  he 
ered  liim  never  lo  enter  the  gates  of  Ilie  city  when 
returned  from  his  expeditions,  tint  to  wait  for  his 
ers  without  the  walls,  fie  even  made  himself  a 
■en  vessel,  into  which  he  retired  w believer  llercu- 
rttunied. 

The  second  labour  of  Hercules  was  to  destroy  the 
-mean  hydra,  which  hid  seven  heads,  acconliiu; 
Apollo-lorus,  50  according  ti>  Simonides,  and  10<I 
ceding  lo  Diodoriis.  This  celebrated  monster  he 
icked  with  his  arrows  j  ami  soon  after  he  eaine  to 
lose  elpgllifeuielll,  ilild.  by  I  Ileal!,  of  his  heavy  el  lib, 
destroyed   the  heads  uf  hi 


■,  fur 


iniedinlely 

an-;  np  ;  and  die  l.d-iiir  uf  Hercules  Mould  have 
iniu  I  :  -  n.-ln-d,  h.il  nut  lie  com  iii.i  hi  led  Ins 
-Jul,  lola>.  to  hum  Willi  a  hot  iron  the  ruot  of  the 
id  which  he  had  crushed  to  pieces.  This  snci-eed- 
(sce  tlvi/rii),  and  Hercules  became  victorious, 
;i.ed  the  belly  of  the  minister,  and  dipped  his 
ows  in  the  tail,  to  render  tin;  won  in  is  which  he 
re  falal  and  incurable. 


rnleii  the  neighbourhood  of  titan 
s  employeil,  for  a  whole  year,  in 
as   It,  ami   nt   Inst  caught   it  in 
stl,  or,  a'Ciiriliug  lo  others,  by  s 
mil  lessening  its  swiftness.     As 
ions,    Diana   snatched  Die  pui 
erely  reprimand*  d   Imu   for  inn! 

e.   and   Here 

conliruiully 

,.*  TO  ««r,,l   ,,        II.:.    ft       |    .    . 

as,  he  appeased  the   goddes-. 
M. 

f he  fourth  labour  was  to  brine  al 
rild   boar,   which  ravaged    ihe 

nlaurs    (see    (W.'niir),   and   EBB 
sely     pursuing     hmi     tfamgft 
ryslheus  wafi aaRisMwi   l«  rJU 
.t,  act-online-  ts    UWann,   he   t 

hi     deep    s 

,-lllofth, 
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III  Ills  fifth  labour,  Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean 
the  stubles  of  Ai«;ca-i.  where  8000  usen  luul  lieeii 
confincl  for  many  years.     See  Angeai. 

For  his  sixth  labour,  he  mis  ordered  to  kill  the 
carnivorous  birds  winch  ravawl  die  country  near 
the  lake  Slymphalis,  in  Arcadia.     Sec  Stfimphnti*. 

In  his  seventh  labour,  he  brought  alive  into  i'eln- 
ponnesus,  a  prodigious  wild  bull,  which  Iniil  waste 
Ilie  isliinii  of  Crete, 

In  his  eighth  labour,  he  was  employed  in  obtaining 
the  mares  of  Dioiuedes,  which  led  upon  human  flesh. 
He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be  eaten  by 
his  mares,  which  lie  bn.nu; lit  to  liirysthcus.  Tlmy 
were  sent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king  of  Mycenle, 
where  they  were  devoured  by  (he  wild  beasts  ;  or, 
according-  to  others,  tin  y  were  eoiweruled  to  Jupi- 
ter, and  tlieir  breed  still  existed  in  the  age  of  Akat- 
under  the  Great. 

For  his  uindi  labour,  lie  was  commanded  to  obtain 
the  girdle  of  Ihe  queen  of  Ihe  Amnions:.  See  lliy- 
potpte. 

In  Ilis  tenth  labour,  he  killed  tin:  monster  Geryon, 
king  of  GaJes,  and  brought  lo  Argus  his  numerous 
flocks,  which  fed  upon  human  llesh.     See  (Jcryvn. 

The  eleventh  labour  was  to  obtain  apples  from  the 
aindiii  of  ihe   Ib-perides.     See  Hnprridrt. 

The  twelfth  and  lust,  and  most  dangerous  of  his 
labours,  was  to  bring  upon  earth  ilie  tliree-lieaded 
dog  Cerberus.  This  was  cheerfully  undertaken  by 
Hercules,  and  be  descended  into  hell  by  a  cn*c  on 
mount  TsMittrus.  He  was  permitted  by  Pluto  tu 
carry  away  his  friends.  Theseus  and  I'irillious,  who 
were  Condemned  to  punishment  in  hell  ■  am!  Cerberus 
also  was  granted  to  Ins  prajers,  provided  he  mode 
use  of  no  arms,  but  only  force  to  drag  liim  away. 
Hercules,  as  some  report,  carried  him  hack  to  hell, 
after  lie  kid  hrouehl  Imu  before  IJirysilieus. 

Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which  Die  jealousy 
of  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  him,  he  also  achieved 
others,  uf  his  own  accord,  equally  great  and  cele. 
brated.  (See  Cocas,  Anlaui.)  He  aceotn|ioirirc) 
the  ArKonuuts  Lo  Colchis,  before  he  delivereil  himself 
up  It 
their 

tin]]  alone  lino  .lupiter  nlitaineil  a  victory, 
quereii  Lnoiiiedon.  and  pillaged  1'roy.  When  lole, 
the  daughter  of  Kuiytu--.  kiiijt  of  ilxhnlin,  of  whom 
he  was  deeply  cuua red.  wai  lyiused  lo  his  en- 
treaties, he  became  the  prey  of  a  second  fit  of 
insanity,  mid  he  murdered  Ipliilu".  the  only  one  of 
the  sons  of  Enrytus  who  favoured  his  addresses  to 
lole  He  was.  some  lime  after,  purified  of  the  mur- 
der, and  his  insauitj  ca-.nl  -  hut  [lie  j;i"ls  perseculed 
loin  more,  and  he  was  visiled  by  a  disorder  which 
obliged  him  lo  apply  lo  Ihe  urucle  of  llelphi  fur  re- 
lief. The  coldue->  with  whii  li  tin-  1'ylhia  received 
him  irritated  torn,  and  lie  resolved  lo  plunder  Apollo's 
temple,  and  carry  uwaj  the  siicr.il  tripod.  Apollo 
opposed  him,  and  a  severe  conflict  was  begun,  which 
nothing  bill  the  imcrfcrenoe  of  Jupiter  with  bis 
thunderbolts  could  hare  prevented.  II e  was.  upon 
this,  told  by  Ihe  oracle  that  he  must  lie  soli)  as  a 
slave,  and  remain  three  years  in  the  most  abject  ser 
vitude,  to  recover  from  bis  disorder.  He  complied, 
mid  Mercury,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  tu 
llmpliale.  queen  of  i.ydin,  to  whom  be  was  sold  as  a 
slave.  Here  he  cleared  all  ihe  cniuiiry  from  robbers, 
and  Omphnle,  who  was  astonished  at  tile  (;reutnesi 
of  his  exploits,  re-lurid  liim  lo  lil»rty.  and  married 
him.  Hercules  hail  Atjelnus  and  l.ainou,  according 
to  some,  by  Umpliale,  from  whom  I'jttsus,  king  of 
l.ydia,  was  descended,  lie  lx>canie  also  enamoureil 
of  one  of  llmpliale  s  temale  servants,  by  whom  he 
had  Alceus.  Alter  he  luul  completed  the  years  of 
Ilis  slavery,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he 
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,  Adv.  f'Ayi.SSV  eii.  Fabric.)  However 
,  every  thing  reported  of  any  other 

l  transferred  to  this  Alcteus,  or  Theban 
i  these  traditions  became  the  fbunda- 
les  of  the  bibulous  hero. 
usioa  of  different  traditions,  the  Greek 
me  the  symbol  of  the  history  of  Grecian 
This  m  accomplished  in  three  dif 
-first,  physically,  as  by  the  draining  of 
lakes,  the  digging  of  canals,  and  the 
f  forests,  and  the  wild  beasts  which 

5  he. ;  secondly,  commercially,  by 
intercourse  with  distant  countries ; 
•olitico-religious  way,  by  the  institution 
es,  laws,  &c  All  this  was  effected  by 
Theban  Hercules,  to  whom  a  great 
ties,  Phoenician  colonies,  traced  back 

They  celebrated  feasts  in  honour  of 
h  they  sung  of  his  exploits.  The 
nomical  ideas  were  blended  with  won- 
if  the   maritime  expeditions  and  the 

or  of  several  Greek  heroes.  In  this 
iclea,  that  is,  long  poems  on  the  Lite 
es  of  Hercules,  were  formed.  There 
si,  poems  of  this  kind,  in  a  simpler 
the  time  of  Homer.  Then  came  the 
3,  who,  in  the  drama  tattfriam,  used  to 
t  of  burlesque  Hercules,  which  gave 
ler  of  comic  stories  of  Hercules,  as  his 

a  great  eater  and  drinker,  having 
e  spinning-wheel  of  Omphale  (a  satire 

petticoat  government),  &c 
s,  then,  to  be  little  doubt  that  Hercules, 
es  his  origin  to  poetry  only;  and  the 
ised  with  eagerness  upon  the  poetical 
[th  audvirtue.  Hercules  is  represented, 
of  Grecian  ideal  figures,  brawny  and 
istrong,  broad  shoulders,  a  short,  thick 
:hest  and  a  small  head.  Tlie  eipres- 
:e  is  spirited  and  good  natured,  occa- 

a   tinge  of  fierceness.     His  beard  is 

short.  lie  is  nenr-rally  naked,  with  a 
I  n  club.  Tlie  principal  Maine  of  this 
.'mains  to  us.  is  tin*  I'nme-e  Hercules, 
irk  ui'i:,c  Athenian  l.kcuii.  Hi.  vari- 
s  niiil  exploits  enabled  the  artists  to 

under  ii  variety  oi  hums,  as  a  child,  a 
i.l n,  Mriijidou'.Milil-iiiiL.'-.  ami  eiijuj-iii", 

in  full  action.'  The  Torsi  ill  '.Miehrt- 
:  Vatican),  so  called  because  that  great 

his  Iriicim'iil  ul"  a  statue  nf  Hercules 
a  remarkable  fiu-iirr.  I'rimi  theanatotuy 
he  fijuiT  ,i]j prats  to  have  lieen  silling 
I'.ismre.  leanini;  on   the  club,  with  the 

The  lion's  skin  is  spread  over  the 
ist  and  «h.  i  alders,  the  parts  particnlarly 
uf  Hercules,  are  rrniai-kuhly  hue;  Inn 
■e  not  e*pre>«ed  so  forcibly  as  i"  other 
s,  the  artist  [Apollonius  of  Athens,  son 
.■nding  to  represent,  nut  the  slrugnliiii; 
Tod  rrlleclirig  on  the  deeds  which  eavc 
ly.  .Another  -.insular  representation  uf 
s  the  leader  of  the  muses,  Hereulm 
<ich  honour  he  tati  hardly  have  attained 
rtniircmculs  ;  yet  he  was  sometimes 
i  this  character,  ivitli  the  lyre.  The 
i.  1'olviii,  Nohilior  ereclrd  a  temple 
:'   which   he  placed  the   muses,     '     " 


II  fj-cji 


An,'.-; 


f  In:  in 


i.dcdl, 


3,  one  of  the  uiirllicrn  riui-U'llations. 
i  stiire,  the  principal  of  which  Is  Has 
ir  ul'  the  third  magnitude. 


HKKCULl'M,  1'ih.arh  or;  two  pillars  which 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  erected,  on  rndi  side  of  the 
strait  named  aftei  him,  or  the  strait  of  Gades  (Gibral- 
tar), between  Kurope  and  Africa  .upon  the  mounlains 
Cnlpe  and  Abjla,  us  the  limits  uf  his  wanderings  to- 
■lanls  (he  west.     Wee  (iibrtiltar. 

HKRCYNIA  i  a  celebrated  forest  of  Germany, 
which,  according  to  Ciesnr,  required  nine  clays' 
journey  to  cross  it,  and  which,  in  some  parts,  was 
found  without  an;  boundaries,  though  travelled  over 
fur  sixty  days  successively.  It  contained  tlie  modem 
countries  of  Bwilierland,  Basil,  Spires,  Transylvania, 
and  a  great  part  of  Russia.  In  process  of  time,  tile 
trees  were  removed,  and  the  urea  I  est  part  uf  it  will 
made  habitable. 

11UKDER,  John  Goopbey  von,  a  classical  Ger- 
man author,  was  barn,  August  £5,  1714,  at  Mohrun- 
cen,  a  small  place  In  la-ttni  I'russia,  where  his 
fatlier  taught  a  school  for  girls.  His  early  education 
was  not  favourable  loLheiJeMl(i|'jn(iiti.l"hisl"aenl[iri. 
I  lis  lather  permitted  him  to  read  only  the  Iliblc  and 

i:  ■■   lii  inn-Look.  I,in   an   in- '..  ■■  U.'i-i   li.r   liaiiw^; 

led  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  secret.  The 
clergyman  of  tie  place  cmploj  isl  the  buy  nsa  copyist, 
and  soon  discovered  lis  laicals,  and  allowed  him  to 
participate  in  tlie  lessons  which  he  gnve  bis  own 
children  in  Latin  and  Greek.  At  this  lime,  young 
Hrrdor  slulered  frum  n  serious  diseHSe  of  tlie  eyes, 
which  was  the  occasion  uf  Ins  becoming  better  known 
lo  a  Russian  surgeon,  who  livnl  in  tiio  clergyman's 
house,  and  who  was  struck  witb  the  engaging  man- 
ners and  pleasing  appearance  of  the  youth.  He 
uttered  to  take  Henler  with  him  to  Konigiberg  ami 
to  Petersburg,  ami  to  teach  him  -.urgerj  gratuitously. 
Herder,  who  bad  no  hope  of  hcing  able  to  follow  his 
inclinations,  left  bis  native  city,  in  lUt;  but,  in 
Kunigsberg.he  fainted  at  the  I'.rsi  dissection  at  which 
he  was  present.  Henow  resolved  to  study  theology. 
Some  gentlemen  to  whom  he  became  known,  and 
who  immediately  interested  themselves-  in  his  fovour, 
prucured  him  an  appointment  in  Frederic's  college, 
where  he  was  at  first  tutor  to  some  scholars,  and,  ut 
r.  later  period,  in-lriicter  in  the  fij-si  philosophical  mid 
second  t.ntiu  class,  which  lel'i  him  lime  lo  study.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  he  became  known  to  Kant,  who  per- 
mitted him  lo  bear  all  his  lectures  gralis.  He 
loniu-U  a  more  intimate  ar-ipiniiiUince  with  Hnmnnn. 
His  unrein*  inn  y.i-nl  and  diligence  penetrated  the  most 
various  branches  of  science,  ideology,  philosophy, 
philology,  natural  tuiil  civil  history,  mid  polities.  In 
ITiil,  he  wasapi-nmcd  an  nssi,tanl  teacher  at  Hie 
cathedral  scboi'l  uf  llign.wiih  which  ofEce  llial  of 
a  preacher  was  couiiccied.  His  pupils  in  school,  as 
well  as  his  henrers.il  church. were  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  him,  so  much  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
Lo  give  him  a  more  spacious  church.  His  sermons 
were  distinguished  by  simplicity,  united  with  a 
sincere  devotion  tn  evangelical  until  and  original  in- 
vestigation. In  I7G7.  he  received  from  I'elersburg 
the  oiler  of  the  superintendence  »f  St  1'eler's  school, 
in  that  city  ;  hut  he  declined  th'      " 


1   Riga,  hecu 


ehec< 


dnotn 


if  life.     He  bad  sJ 


ed  in 


appointed  ti 

the  prince  ut  llolsteiu  Oldenburg,  who  was  on  n 
tour  Llirough  France  and   Italy.      But  in  Strasburg. 

he  was  prevented  ti i  pron  eding  by  the  disease  of 

his  eyes, which  had  returned,  w-ilh  mure  severity  til  an 
before  ;  and  here  he  became  ac<|  uaioled  witii  Goethe, 
mi  whom  lie  liad  n  very  decided  influence.  Herder 
had  already  pubh-hiil  his  I'mcmeiils  on  Gennnn 
Literature,  hi*  Critical  Molds,  and  other  productions, 
which  had  gained  him  a  considerable  reputation, 
though  he  liad  nut,  at  this  time,  published  any  thing 


,1 1  ■tlht.lhj.le 


When  111*  "Ira  of  u  tailKilic  churi  ii,  its  dogmas  and 
exclusive  claim*  to  salvation,  beam  more  fully 
developed,  the  ward  Acre/ic  was  Used  in  a  narrower 
sense,  to  indicate  one  who  diners  from  the  Catholic, 
that  is,  universal  church, and  wlio,  at  the  same  time, 
calls  himseli  it  Christian.  Hence  neither  Jews  noe 
Mohammedan-,  nor  even  .-instates  from  Christianity, 
except  very  rarely,  are  colled  heretic*.  Auguslin 
*i*es  the  following  definition  of  a  heretic : — Hereti- 
ea*  e*t  j"i  olknjvt  Irinpiirnli*  c omntorti,  ft  max ' 
flurin  firincijMilii'yur  run  mi,  m-cas  o/Hnmucf 
gigrtil,  eel  in/tutur;  and  aui  <«4  roeahnlti  I  'hristt 
tfacrrin*  CkriiHwtrt  cmilnuifiritur  rnittii.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  later  distinguished  Catholic  writer,  Bos- 
MJet,  is:— /'if  h,  ■r&ifHI  rtt  etlni  i/ui  a  line  opinion  d 
An,  evil  titit  tn  pr-yirc  penile,  et  ton  tmtimrnt  pnrti- 
'holii/iie,  uu  eontrairr ,  tail  utni  hititcr 
It.  tt  is  plain 
the  idea  of  a  heretic  pre-uppos<  >s  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal or  general  church,  and  an  established  feith. 
Thus  Christ  was  crucified,  and  Stephen  stoned  by 
the  Jews  for  heresy,  or  ior  deviating  from  their 
established  church.  The  origin  of  heretics  is  to  lie 
referred  lo  the  time  when  a  Christian  church' was 
publicly  established,  and  began  to  acknowledge  cer- 
tain dogmas  as  orthodox,  and  to  designate  opinions 
at  variants  with  them  as  false.     Yet  a  diversity  of 

r' nious  always  eiisted  on  certain  points,  because 
Bible  is  a  book  of  faith,  treating  of  divine  sub- 
jects in  the  imperfect  Inmjuage  of  men,  and,  there- 
fore, ndiniUin.it,  in  many  passages.  dilferenl  explana- 
tions, according  to  diilerent  preconceived  views. 

Many  of  the  early  Christians  preserved  their 
Jewish  or  Greek  philosophical  r  ■■  limn,  and  mingled 
them  with  tile  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  was 
another  source  of  difference.  Even  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  we  find  traces  of  the  Gnostics.  From 
them  sprang  tlie  Sinrauiaiis  {who  opposed  to  the 
Supreme  God  a  principle  of  evil),  the  Mcolaitnns 
and  the  Ceri!itliiiin=.  w  lin  introduced  Jewish  Gnostic 
Meas  into  Curisiianily.  In  the  second  century,  we 
most  mention  particularly  I  lie  I  lii--i  lid  inns,  who  taught 
the  generation  of  the  .IHoiis  from  did. and  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ ;  the  CarpcK-ralians,  who  con- 
sidered Christ  a  mere  man.  and  maintained  (hat  Qa 
Inost  wicked  kid  the  greater  chance  of  salvation; 
the  Nacineans,  following  (he  Mosaic  law  with  great 
strictness;  the  Ophites,  wnrsliippiiui  Christ  under 
the  image  of  a  serpant;  the  I'nimpassiaus,  denying 
Ihi  distinction  of  three  persons  jn  the  Codhead ;  the 
Artemoninin,  believing  in  a  union  of  a  port  of  the 
Godhead  witli  Christ  at  his  birth;  the  llermogen- 
fcas,  asserting  the  [■rod  net  ion  "It  lie  human  sold  from 
Bi  eternal  but  corrupt  matter  ;  the  Montnnists,  who 
Md  their  founder  for  the  Comforter;  tile  Sethites, 
*bo  declared  Sell  I  to  lie  the  Messiah;  the  IJuurto- 
tfccimftns,  who  celebrated  lister  like  the  Jew*  ;  tile 
Cerdonians,  who  denied  the  resurrection  ;  the  Mnni- 
elfieans  (q.  v.),  who  adopted  two  divine  principles. 
•Odmiied  the  wildest  theories  with  tin-  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ;  tin:  Alnginns.  n  ho  denied  the  divinity 
Of  Christ  j  the  Enei-nlilos,  who  condemned  matri- 
mony ;  the  Arlotyriles.  who  Used  bread  and  cheese 
*n  tlie  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  third  century,  there  were  the  Monarchists. 
«fe«iying  three  persons  in  the  Codhead  ;  the  Samosa- 
•ensians  and  Panliniaus,  declaring  Christ  a  mere 
Hlin.ind  tlie  Holy  Clio-t  a  divine  power;  the  Ara- 
oici, denying  immortality  ;  the  liieraeites.  belonging 
to  tie  Manirli.cans  ;  tlie  Soeiians.  teaching  that  Cod 
™«FiMjier  had  Income  a  man.  nod  sullered;  the  Saliel- 
****»i  denying  the  di-liiiotion  uf  persons  III  the  Trinity; 
■"**  Kovulinns,  who  refused  to  re-admit  those  who 
?**■  fidlen  oft"  dnriiiK  tlie  limes  ,,|'  persecution  ;  the 
*rr,Kttiiain.  la-lie.itig  in  the    final  salvation  of  the 
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devil  ami  the  damned;  theChiliasls.or  Millrnnrians, 
believing  in  a  millennium ;  the  Aonarians,  using 
■.inter  imtctid  uf  wine,  in  the  l.urd's  supper. 

tu  the  fourth  century,  tin'  prinei}  i  laretical  sects 
were  the  Ariaus,  ascrihiiig  to  the  Son  a  nature  and 
essence  inferior  to  that  of  the  Father  ;  the  Apolliua- 
rinoa,  denying  the  human  nan  ire  of  Christ;  [lie  Photin- 
inns,  Maintaining  tbal  Christ  wns  born  of  the  Holy 
(ihost  and  Mary;  die  Macedonians,  denying  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  (5  host:  l.lie  I'riy  illiani-ts,  reviving  tlie 
Gnostic  errors ;  the  Iionatisls,  who  held  peculiar 
opinions  respecting  the  church  ;  the  Kuchites,  ascrib- 
ing to  each  individual  tin  evil  spirit,  which  could 
oiily  be  driven  out  by  prayer  ;  the  Collyridinm,  who 
made,  olferings  to  Mary  ;  the  Seleuriaiu,  ascribing  a 
bodily  form  to  God  ;  the  Antlaopomorpliitts,  ascrib- 
ing a  human  body  to  <iod;  the  J ovinians,  denying 
the  virginity  of  Mary;  tin-  1'omnians  or  Adopt innlsLi. 
considering  Christ  as  merely  tlie  adoptive  Son  of 
God. 

In  tlie  fifth  century  arose  the  Sestorlnns,  who  at- 
tributed tbe  two  natures  of  Christ  to  two  persons ; 
the  Eutychians,  Monophysites,  nod  .laoobiles,  allow- 
ing hut  one  person  in  Christ ;  tlie  Theo[jiscliites, 
teaching  the  incarnation  and  crucifixion  of  the  three 

S nana  of  the  Godhead  ;  tin-  Pelagians,  denying  the 
pravity  of  hnman  nature,  and  its  salvation  by 
grace  alone;  the  ['p.'dc-tinariaiis,  teaching  tlie  foro- 
ordination  of  salvation  and  damnation. 

In  the  sixth  century  were  the  Agnoeta;,  teaching 
that  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  did  not  know  alt 
things  ;  the  Tritheists,  making  three  distinct  Gods  of 
tlie  three  persons  of  the  Deity  ;  the  Monolhclites, 
allowing  only  one  will  in  (  Ini-t;  (he  Aplithardocete?, 
teaching  tliat  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  subjected 
to  any  siuTering. 

In  tlie  ninth  century  were  the  i'aulieians,  adher- 
ing to  some  doctrines  of  the  Mnnicha'aiis :  in  tlie 
twelfth  century,  the  liogomili,  teaching  the  creation 
of  the  world  by  a  fallen  angel,  driven  from  heaven  ; 
tbe  Catharists,  reviving  Ciie-tieal  doctrines  ;  the  Pe- 
trobusinus,  rejecting  the  bnptism  of  children  ;  the 
Wnldensea.  deiiinii.ling  a  rel'uma'-ioii  of  the  church  ; 
the  Mystics,  the  Wiclitlites.  Ilussiles,  and.  at  a 
later  period,  the  Lutherans.  Call  ini-ts,  with  all  the 
variety  of  Protestant  sects  and  churched. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  liisiorian.  (he  word  heretic 
can  have  only  the  relative  niennin^  ol  heterodox  be- 
cause, as  soon  as  a  church  or  sect  declares  itself  in 
possession  of  tlie  true  and  sole  doctrine  of  salvation 
and  religious  truth,  it  declares,  by  this  circumstance, 
nil  other  doctrine-  of  fnitli  heretical.  Thus  the 
Creek  Catholic  church  declares  Unman  Catholicism 
a  heresy,  and  vice  t-rrtn,  whilst  the  Calviirist  declares 
po|ierya  heresy.  IV  e  shall  not  here  speak  of  all  the 
persecutions  which  different  BKU  liave  directed 
against  tliose  whom  they  considered  heretics, 
but  will  only  mention  dial  lite  Itoman  Catholic 
church,  as  such,  ban  always  made  a  distinuliuii  be- 
tween heretics  whoolistiiialelj-  persist  in  their  heresy, 
and  here  lies  merely  through  error,  or  who  have  been 
born  in  heresy.  1  he  fathers  of  the  church  declare 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  final  condition  of  tlie, 
latter.  Again,  the  church  distinguishes  peaceable 
heretics  from  those  ivhos,-  doctrines  produce  public 
confusion  and  disorder.  However,  it  generally  con- 
siders tliat  all  heresies  lead,  sooner  or  Inter,  to  dis- 
til rlanees  and  bloodshed. 

I  he  doctrines  considered  heretical  by  the  Roman 
church  in n y  lie  found  in  tlie  I'i'l':-:n,m-e  tit*  Hcreiiei, 
by  the.  abbe  I'luquil,  with  the  losrory,  progress,  na- 
tiire.  an<  I  ni-"  the  <  at  In. 'lie  refutations  ot  their  errors. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Catholic  church  prohibits 

tiriesls  from  shedding  blood  (they  "ere  not  even  al- 
owed  lo  perioral  surgical  operai >};   and  hence, 

a  i  a 
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seles.  Til  many  of  the  inferior  tribes 
i  male  inl  female  parts  of  geuenuion 
e  united  in  the  same  animal.  There 
il  and  unnatural  or  monstrous  heniin- 
le  natural  kind  belongs  to  the  inferior 
le  orders  of  animals  ;  but,  as  animals 
complicated,  and  each  part  ■  more 
particular  use,  a  separation  of  the 
terislics  takes  place,  and  they  arc 
alj  in  some  particular  cases.  In  the 
ip,  and  cattle,  such  instances  sorii<  tiim ■ 

I  case  of  cattle,  when  A  cow  brings 
es,  one  a  bull,  and  the  other  a  cow  to 
e  cow  is  unfit  for  propagation,  but  the 
ies  a  proper  bull.  Such  cows  do  not 
onot  show  the  least  iucliiiatioi-  fur  the 
i  the  bull  rtTer  take  notice  cf  Mien*. 
untry  people  in  England,  this  kind  of 
a /ree-martm,  and  is  as  well  fcnerji 
rmers  as  either  cow  or  bull.  When 
rved,  it  is  to  yoke  with  the  oxen,  or 

table.    They  are  much  larger  than 

II  or  the  cow,  and  the  horns  grow 
■get,  being  very  similar  to  thov.  Y  |j) 
ow  of  a  nee-martin  is  also  similar  10 
,  and  the  meat  is  similar  to  iht  i  of  the 

heifer — viz.,  much  finer  in  the  fibre 
lither  the  bull  or  cow — and  t:  ;  art 
ile  of  growing  fat  with  good  (boil. 

iDvertebral  animals,  such  as  unruis, 
a,  &c,  hermaphrodites  are  fraonnflf, 
■s  of  the  French  academy,  we  hian  tin 
is  very  extraordinary  kind  of  hernia- 
i:h  not  only  have  both  sexes,  but  do 
both  at  the  same  time.  Such  rue 
■ound-tailed  worms,  found  in  the  inti-s- 
and  horses,  land-snails,  and  limit  of 
ind  all  tile  sorts  of  leeches.  Among 
f  ttiis  sort,  however,  there  are  gr 


Wins  some  remarks  on  the  Hermaphrodite  statues, 
anil  their  coiuiexion  witli  Bacchus,  lioltigcr  in  of 
opinion  that  the  fable  of  llermnphrovlilus  sprung 
from  the  old  Asiatic  iluelrirn-  (I  n  union  of  the  gene- 
rating and  conceiving  power  in  the  same  principle. 
Others  think  llermaphruditus  a  composition  of 
Mercury  and  Venn-;,  exhibiting  dm  union  of  elo- 
quence, or  of  commerce,  represented  by  Mercury, 
with  pleasure,  or  Venus. 

HKRMEU.\S*M.-ti.i;PSTAVi-s,baron.B  Sweden 
nobleman,  eminent  t"-n-  his  literary  ami  scientific  nt- 
tiiinnients,  a  native  nf  sunk  holm,  was  bom  in  1744. 
Having  early  in  life  travelled  liir  improvement  over 
a  great  part  of  the  rui-upejiii  crintiuent,  lie  whs  after- 
wards intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  diploniidic 
mission  from  his  own  government  to  that  of  the 
United  Suites  of  America.  On  his  return,  in  17M, 
he  visited  England,  of  which  Ile  made  the  tour, 
directing  his  attention  there,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
countries  through  v.  hiili  lie  passed,  principally  to  the 
study  of  geology  mid  still  isiics.  in  the  pursuit  of  Ilia 
favourite  sciences,  tin  -'mull  ]mrtinn  nf  Ids  properly, 
and  more  tlitm  fifteen  year;  of  lii-  life,  were  devoted 

to  a  most  laborious  nrnpnaplidofJ lei  taking,  winch, 

eiiiiuiieiieiii^  n  ith  die  survey  of  Weslro-llothnia  ntid 
I. upland,  finally  ripened,  llirciiissh  the  assistance  of  a 
company,  which  Ik:  formed  on  the  tin  lure  nf  bis  own 
pecuniary  resources,  into  the  completion  ol  an  entire 
Swedish  nllas.  Through  his  exertions,  also,  and 
principally  at  his  own  expense,  gnat  improvements 
were  introduced  anions  the  mining  establishments 
of  the  country,  especially  in  lSolhuia,  where  three 
new  forges  were  erected  by  liiin,  un,l  the  iron  mines, 
of  which  he  wus  now  i.ppoiiili.l  superintendent,  went 
worked  wider  bis  directing.  After  fifty-four  yean 
spent  in  active  sen  iee,  he  retired  trnni  public  life  in 
1H15.  relniiiing  his  salary,  with  an  additional  pension 
of  1000  rix  dollars.      Besides  a  great  variety  of  tracts 


and  and  "estro-LioUin; 
lion  and  Industry  of  the  latter 
gieal  Charts  of  the  Southern 
tin  the  Melting  and  tasting 
( in  the  USB  of  Stones  found  in 
;  and  an  Kssay  on  the  Resources 
.unci's.  Mr  llernielin  closed  a 
it  the  age  nf  seventy-lour.  May 

S  (formed  front  a  Greek  word, 


fifteen,  he  ill  mm 


.■  tleraay. 

statuary,  are  heads  placed  on  n 
e.  They  probably  received  their 
i  (the  (j reek  for  Mercury),  whose 
Ire'jiieiitly  made  iii  this  way,  and 
■  ol  the  road.      Ilrntathme,  i 


.,  (Min. 


■  Bar 


leof  Heracles  or 
in. I  «,™,™.,tlint  of  Eros  or  (.'until,  fce. 
;iis  Knd  were  the  first  attempts  ol  lireek 
nit  this  form  was  retained  even  in  the 
lung  period  of  Greek  art.  In  Athens, 
placed  before  every  house,  and  it  wan 
in  act  of  sacrilege  to  violate  them.  Willi 
s.  they  were  culled  Termini,  from  tlie 
ndaries,  Tmiunui,  because  they  were 
1-iuarks  and  mile-stones.  Pint  only  gods 
ds  were  represented  under  the  torni  uf 
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menu,  lie,  may  Ih 

The  symptoms  of  a  hernia  are  the  existence  of  n 
tumour  or  swelling  at  any  point  of  the  abdomen,  but 
particularly  towards  the  opening  of  the  vessels.  A 
reducible  hernia  is  not  a  very  troublesome  disease, 
bat  may  become  so  by  acquiring  an  increase  of  site, 
and  tlie  strangulation  to  which  it  is  liable.  A  hernia 
is  Mid  to  be  strangulated,  when  it  is  not  only  irre- 
ducihle.  but  also  subjected  to  a  continual  constriction, 
which  may  become  fatal ;  this  constriction  may  be 
produced  by  different  causes,  but  it  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  opining  through  which  the  hernia  pro- 
trudes. As  soon  as  a  patient  perceives  that  he  is 
affected  with  a  hernia,  he  should  have  recourse  to 
medical  advice,  for  the  disease  is  then  in  its  most 
fji  ouniliie  state  fur  Ileal  men  t.  The  hernia  is  imme- 
diately reduced,  ami  must  then  lie  subjected  to  a 
constant  compression.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
the  truss.  [See  Trias.)  An  irreducible  hernia 
must  be  supported  with  great  care.  All  violent 
exercises,  and  excess  in  diet,  must  be  avoided-  The 
strangulated  hernia,  presenting  greater  danger, 
requires  more  prompt  relief.  The  object  of  treat- 
ment is  to  relieve  the  con  strict  ion.  If  the  reduction 
cannot  be  effected  by  other  means,  an  operation  will 
be  necessary.  This  consists  ill  dividing  the  parts 
which  produce  the  constriction.  The  longer  this 
operation  is  delayed,  tlie  more  dangerous  it  will 
become.  After  the  parts  are  healed,  the  opening 
Diet  be  suhject  to  compression,  as  iu  the  cose  of  a 
simple  hernia. 

HERO;  ■  priestess  of  Venus  at  Sestos,  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace.  The  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
•  joulh  of  Abydos,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  are  related  in  a  poem  which  bears  the 
name  of  Uummu.  Hero  and  l.ennder  saw  each 
Other  at  a  festival  in  honour  uf  Venus  and  Adonis, 
St  Sestos,  at  which  many  uf  the  people  of  Abydos 
were  present,  anil  immediately  became  enamoured 
of  each  other,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the 
approaching  night,  l.caiulcr  stole  into  the  temple, 
and  confessed  hi.  ilium.'  to  the  blushing  maid.  But 
Hie  relations  of  Nero,  ami  Iter  sacred  ollice,  opposed 
the  union  of  the  lovers.  No  difficulties,  however, 
could  discourage  Leander.  lie  swam  every  night 
acroi-  tin-  Bafimnont  In  bis  mistress,  guidiil  by  a 


uf  Hero.      beamier  ..n.iin )  his  visits  during  the 

his  strength  l.u.td  him,  and  the  waves  carried  his 
lifeless  body  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  where  Hero 
anxiously  awaited  him.  Overcome  with  anguish  at 
the  sight,  she  threw  herself  from  the  tower  on  the 
corpse  of  her  lover,  ami  perished. 

HEKU1)  THE  (.HEAT  (soe.illed  fromhis  power 
and  talents),  king  of  the  Jews.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ascnlmi.  in  Judca.  where  Ihihih  Imi-ii  B.C.  71,  being 


the  Si 


mis. 


pointed  him  t 


brotlicr  Aristobuli 


Ani.ij.a 


-.  the  Idun 


lie  at 
.-elf  tii   Antony,  by 

liallle  uf  Actiuiu. 

i..  the  viclur,  that 
•axiom  ;  and,  ouall 
i.in  and  commander 
in-  were  fierce  and 
1 1  to  the  celebrated 
iiionean  family,  her 
.e  grandfather  Ilyr- 


eantis  fell  victims  to  his  jealousy  of  the  ancient  pre- 
tensions of  their  race.  His  very  love  of  Mariamne 
herself,  mingled  as  it  was  with  the  most  fearful  jea- 
lousy, terminated  in  her  execution  ;  and  his  repent- 
ance and  keen  remorse  at  her  dentil,  only  exnspe   '    " 


him  to  further  outrages  against  her  surviving  relatio 
her  mother,  Alexandria,  and  many  more  falling 


ion*, 


tims  to  his  savage  cruelty.  I  lis  own  sons  by  Mariniune, 
Alexander  and  Arlstobulus,  whose  indignation  at  the 
treatment  of  their  mother,  seems  to  have  led  thnn 
into  some  intrigues  against  his  outhority,  were  Dlso 
sacrificed  in  his  anger ;  and  their  deaths  crowned  the 
domestic  barbarity  of  Herod.  It  was  the  latter  event 
which  induced  August  us  to  observe,  tliat  it  was  better 
to  lie  Herod's  hog  than  his  son.  He  rebuilt  tlie 
temple  at  Jerusalem  with  ereai  m, < v. ni licence,  and 
erected  a  stately  theatre  and  amphitheatre  in  that 
city,  in  which  he  celebrated  games  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  more  aea- 
lous  of  the  Jews.  He  also  rebuilt  Samaria,  which 
he  called  Srioslr,  anil  adorned  it  with  very  sumptuous 
edifices.  He  likewise,  lor  his  security,  constructed 
many  strong  fortresses  throughout  Jiulcn,  the  prin- 
cipal uf  which  he  termed  CaiartM,  after  the  emperor. 
On  Ins  palace,  near  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  lie 
lavished  tlie  most  costly  materials,  ami  his  residence 
of  Herodiuin,  at  some  distance  from  tlie  capital,  by 
the  beauty  of  its  situation,  drew  around  it  the  popu- 
lation of  a  great  city.  Such  indeed  was  his  magni- 
ficence, that  Augustus  said  I  lis  soul  was  too  great  fur 
his  kingdom.  '1  he  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  took  place 
in  tlie  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  which 
important  event  was  followed  in  a  year  or  two  by  his 
death,  of  a  languishing  and  loathsome  disease,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight.  According  to  Josephus,  he 
planned  a  scene  of  posthumous  cruelty,  which  could 
have  been  conceived  only  by  the  hardest  and  most 
depraved  heart.  limine  summoned  the  chief  persons 
among  the  Jews  to  Jericho,  lie  caused  them  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  circus,  and  gave  strict  orders  to  his 
sister  Salome,  to  liave  them  massacred  at  his  death, 
that  every  great  family  might  weep  for  him  ;  which 
savage  order  was  not  executed.  Herod  was  the  first 
who  shook  the  ti. 1 1 ii. Lit  ion  of  I  lie  Jewish  government, 
by  dissolving  the  national  council,  ami  appointing  the 
high  priests,  nod  removing  them  at  pleasure,  without 
regard  to  the  laws  of  succession.  His  policy,  ability, 
and  influence  with  Augu-ms,  however,  gave  a  great 
temporary  splendour  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

HEROD  ANTll'AS,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by 
his  fifth  wife,  Cleopatra,  was  appointed  tetrorch  of 
Galilee  on  his  death.  This  v.as  the  Herod  who  put 
to  death  St  John  the  Baptist,  in  compliment  to  his 
wife  llerodias,  in  revenue  for  his  reproaches  of  their 
incestuous  union;  llerodin.  having  been  united  to, 
find  forcibly  taken  away  from.  Ins  brother  Aretos. 
The  iimbitiou  of  llcrodia-  stimulated  her  huslmnd  to 
a  measure  which  proved  his  ruin.  His  nephew 
Agripjin.  having  obtained  royal  honours  from  Cali- 
gula, she  induced  I  lerod  to  visit  Home  to  request  the 
same  favour,  where  he  was  met  by  an  accusation,  on 
the  part  of  Agrippa,  of  having  been  concerned  in 
tliu  conspiracy  of  Sejaiius,  and  of  being  in  secret 
league  with  the  king  of  I'arthia.  This  accusation 
being  credited,  he  was  stripped  of  his  dominions,  and 
sent  with  his  wife  into  exile  at  Lynns,  or,  as  some 
say,  to  Spain,  where  he  died,  after  possessing  his 
lelMii.liv  lor  lorn  tla-ce  years. 

HEKOn  AOUHTA.  son  of  A  ri-tobulus  by  Bere- 
nice, daughter  of  Herod  tile  Great,  and  nepliew  to 
the  preceding,  was  partly  nlucaled  at  Home  with 
Orusus,  tlie  son  of  Tiberius,  on  whose  death  he  left 
Home  with  a  dilapidated  fortune;  bi  it  be  returned 
some  years  after,  and,  bring  sir-pocteJ  of  an  attach- 
ment to  Caligula,  was  imprisoned  by  Tiberius.    This 
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iriahiug.  His  visit  to  Assyria  has  hrrn  doubt- 
.  if  we  consider  the  different  passages  of  his 
Hod  of  Babylon,  we  must  be  convinced  that 
a  an  eye-witness  could  have  given  so  exact 


asm  to  the  Greeks,  although  the  primitive 
aut*  of  Greece  were  from  that  country,  he 


>  and  Macedonia,  he  reached  Greece  by  the 
'Bpirua.  Herodotus  expected  to  find  at  home 
■war  which  was  due  to  his  labours,  and  leisure 
age  the  information  which  he  had  collected, 
-ygdamis,  wbo  had  nsurped  the  supreme 
ity  in  Halicamassus,  and  put  to  death  the 
;cid«ens,amongothers,Panyasis,  forced  him  to 
a  asylum  in  the  Island  of  Same  . 
s.  In  quiet  retirement,  he  wrote  the  Erst  books 
riatoiy;  in  which,  abandoning  the  Doric  dia- 
Ha  own  country,  he  employed  the  Ionic,  which 
nken  in  the  island  of  Same*  This  labour, 
•r,  did  not  so  entirely  occupy  him,  as  to  pre- 
ns  from  concerting  plans  lor  the  relief  of  his 
■jd  country  and  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant. 
j  (brined  a  conspiracy  with  several  exiles  who 
ined  similar  sentiments  with  himself,  he  re- 
to  Halicaruassus,  and  drove  out  the  usurper, 
.hoot  much  advantage  to  his  country.  Tlie 
wbo  had  acted  with  him,  immediately  fbrm- 
■riatocracy,  more  oppressive  to  !  i  .:■...  m  ■■■.-.  - 
e  arbitrary  government  of  the  tyrant. 

itOB  became  odious  tothepcople,  who  regard- 
aa  the  author  of  their  aggravated  sufferings, 
the  nobles,  whose  proceedings  he  opposed,  so 
ddkae  an  eternal  farewell  to  hi  unhappy  coun. 
t  embarked  for  Greece.  He  arrived  at  the 
'  the  celebration  of  the  eighty-first  Olympiad, 
tie  noblest  spirits,  from  every  cornerof  Greece, 
illected  at  Olympia.  In  (he  presence  of  the 
led  multitudes,  he  mid  the  bcghuiiujr  uf  liis 


ili'liuly  v 


i)  kindle  Ihe  ent 

C  his  i nlrymeri. 


c  I'., 


rftlie. 


lily  just  completed.nl  the  festival  of  the  Pnnathciwe 
it.  (.'.  414.  Tlie  Athenians  did  nut  limit  their  grati. 
tude  to  empty  pnii-e  :  they  l»-innfil  on  the  author, 
who  had  so  well  di^erinc-d  the  achievements  of  their 
countrymen,  tlie  siun  of  ten  talents  (about  10,000 
dollars).  Herodotus,  hnucver,  did  not  remain  in 
Alliens  ;  he  attached  hiin-.-ll  lo  »  colony,  which  the 
Athenians  founded  some  years  otter  at  Thuriuin, 
in  Italy,  near  tile  ruins  i  if  Lhc  iincieiit  Sjbaris.  His 
long  residence  there  led  several  ancient  writers 
to  suppose  this  was  his  native  city.  He  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  revision  mid  extension  of  his  history, 
and  probably  died  at  'i'huriura,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Herodotus,  in  ancient  times,  was  attacked  by 
jealous  critics,  who  impend u-d  tlie  rrrdihtlity  of  bis 
work.  But  time  and  the  miisi  careful  investigation 
have  completely  refuted   tlieir  attacks.     The  history 

of  Herodotus  is  one  ol  tfic -I  valuable  monuments 

uity  which  hii>-  ii.uk-  down  to  us.  It  consists 
'  iks,  which  were  early  distinguished  by  the 
names  ui  tne  tiint  muses.  From  the  travels  of  Hero- 
dotus, before  lie  commenced  his  work,  from  tlie 
laborious  researches  in  which  he  engaged,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  materials,  we  may  infer  that  he 
conceived  an  elevate.!  idea  uf  the  duty  of  a  historian, 
and  how  much  mote  important  lie  considered  it  to  bo 
impartial  and  correct,  than  interesting  and  eloquent. 
When  he  relates  any  occurrence  of  which  he  doubts 
tlie  truth,  he  honestly  npi-f,-!-  his  doubts.  He  lias 
been  accused  of  credulity  ;  but  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  him  for  having  preserved  a  crowd  of 
traditions,  which,  however  marvellous  they  may  lie, 
are  characteristic  of  On-  genius  of  antiquity.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  alone  for  the  history  of  the  * 
origin  and  growth  of  tlie  IVi-i.iii  monarchy,  and  of 
those  of  the  earlier  Mrdes  Bud  Assyrians.  The 
origin  of  the  kingdom  of  l.ydia ;  its  destruction  by 
Cyrus,  and  the  dilierent  expeditions  of  tliat  cele- 
brated conqueror ;  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cam- 
byses,  and  the  most  minute  ami  exact  description  of 
that  country  and  its  inhabitants  ;  the  constant  warn 


ortli  of 


s,  inn  I  of  Uic  i 


■ived  with  i: 
e  influenee  of  his  rerilati. 
i  deep  impression  upon 
lulis,  then  scarcely  fifteen 

t  at  the  Olympian  canics. 
tion,    as   he  looked    upon 


dtuf..,, 


mver-al  npp'.rnise.  Hie  Creek-  and  Persians.  This  war,  so  rich  in  great 
in  was  not  limited  '  events  ami  great  characters,  in  the  course  ol"  which 
a  whole  nation.  ,  the  [lowers  and  defects  of  the  most  illustrious  nations 
years  uf  aire,  was  of  antiquity  were  strongly  developed— all  this  is 
I  le  shed  tears  of '  united  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  masterly 
liim  to  whom  all  '  pictures  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  conceived. 
1  "     '    The  style  and  exerution  of  tile  work  excited   the 

admiration  of  the  ablest  critics  of  antiquity  ;  and  wo 
,  also,  although  to  us  so  many  charms  are  necessarily 
I  lost,  are  powerfully  struck  with  a  style  so  full  ot 
nobleness  and  grace,  of  energy  and  simplicity. 
Hesides  Ibis  history,  there  is  also  a  life  of  Homer, 
attributed  to  Herodotus,  which  is  valuable,  and 
which  was  Generally  regarded  us  genuine,  by  the 
it  modern  critics,  however,  agree  that 
author  of  it. 

ions  of  the  history  of  Herodotus,  are 
(Amst.  17(i;l,  folio),  and  Schweigliauser 
It),  (i  vols.)  The  work  has  been  trans- 
rman,  by  Drgen,  Jacobi,  and  I.ange. 
f  l.nrcber,  Volney,  Hottiger,  ileyne, 
Comneutal.  Herod,  l.eipsie,  JSlilj,  on 
e  very  valuable  ;  translated  into  French 
,lo  Koglish  by  Heine.  Heiuieil's  Geo- 
■rodutus  (London,  1800)  is  a  very  im- 

a  name  applied  by  tlie  Greeks  to 
ie   earlier   period?,    who   were   diatin- 


ii5  nut  the 
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guished  for  wisdom,  strength,  or  courage.  They 
funned  an  intermediate  link  between  men  and  gods. 
They  wore  demigods,  whose  mortal  nature  only  was 
destroyed  by  death,  while  the  immortal  ascended  to 
the  pods.  In  myUiology,  these  demigods  are  styled 
hmws  in  a  peculiar  sense.  The  heroic  aire  of  (Greece 
terminated  witli  the  return  of  the  llemclidre  into  the 
Peloponnesus  (».  (\  1100),  and  forms  the  transition 
from  Uie  brazen  to  tlie  iron  age.  \\ e  find  the  follow- 
ing heroic  races  :  1.  the  Prvmetkrulcs,  from  Prome- 
theus, called  also  the  lhucalioHtdesy  from  Deucalion  ; 
2.  the  Imichides.  from  lnachus ;  :>.  Uie  J  gen  unties, 
from  Alienor ;  4.  the  Da  unities,  from  Danau* ;  5. 
the  Ptlnpiiim,  or  Tantuliths,  from  PrUn*  or  Tan- 
talus;  0.  the  (ccropitit*,  from  Cecrops.  Individual 
families,  as,  for  instance,  the  *Eacid<r,  Persidte, 
Atrida,  Hrnwlidet,  belong  to  one  or  another  of  these 
races.  The  heroic  age  is  the  age  of  romantic  cour- 
age, of  adventure  and  wonders.  The  heroes  are 
distinguished  into  those  who  flourished  before  the 
Argouautic  expedition,  and  those  who  flourished 
after  it.  The  most  distinguished  among  the  latter 
are  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  Those  of  the  for- 
mer class  are  more  illustrious  limn  those  of  Uie  latter ; 
for  the  remoter  events  afforded  greater  scope  for  the 
embellishments  of  Uie  imagination.  The  heroic  age, 
therefore,  proj-erly  ends  where  tlie  poetical  traditions 
of  history  cease.  Hut  Uie  later  heroes,  removed  by- 
time  to  a  greater  distance,  survived  in  poetry,  and 
became  clothed  with  godlike  attributes ;  yet  hardly 
any  of  them  received  Uie  same  homage  which  was 
paid  to  the  earlier  race.  Great  sacrifices  were  not 
offered  to  Uie  heroes,  as  they  were  to  the  Olympian 
deities ;  but  groves  were  consecrated  to  them,  ami 
libations  poured  out  on  Uieir  sepulchres.  According 
to  Plutarch,  Uie  Greeks  worshipped  the  gods  on  Uie 
day  of  Uie  new  moon,  and  Uie  heroes  on  the  day 
after,  and  the  second  cup  was  always  mingled  in 
honour  of  them.  The  residence  assigned  to  them 
after  death  is  different.  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Pollux, 
and  some  oUiers,  entered  Uie  abodes  of  Uie  eternal 
gods  ;  others  inliaUted  Uie  islands  of  the  blest ;  and 
others  were  placed  among  the  constellations.  The 
ideas  relative  to  this  part  of  Uie  heroic  history,  how- 
ever, have  continually  varied.  The  heroes  of  the 
Greeks  corresponded  to  the  lares  of  Uie  Romans. 

IIKKOICAL  EPISTLE,  or  IIKROU);  a  lyric 
poem  in  the  epistolary  form,  supposed  to  contain  the 
sentiments  ot  some  lien)  or  heroine  of  liistory  or  (able, 
on  some  interesting  occasion.  Ovid  is  considered  as 
the  author  of  this  kind  of  ]>oetry,  ami,  from  his  pro- 
ductions, some  critics  have  asserted  that  Uie  heroid 
belongs  to  Uie  elegy.  Hut  Uiough  it  may  breathe 
elegiac  feeling,  it  may  also  adopt  the  high  tragic 
tone,  as  in  Pope's  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard.  No 
nation  has  more  works  of  Uiis  sort  than  the  French ; 
among  whom  Colardeau,  Ulin  de  St  More,  Dorat, 
Peaiy,  Lahnrpe,  deserve  particular  consideration. 

HERON  (antra,  L.).  This  tribe  of  birds  is  very 
numerous,  and  is  almost  universally  spread  over  Uie 
globe.  It  is  distinguished  by  having  a  long  bill, 
cleft  beneath  the  eyes,  a  compressed  body,  long 
slender  legs,  and  moderate  wings.  The  tail  is  short, 
rounded,  and  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  feathers. 
They  are  dull,  inanimate  birds,  ami  are  generally 
seen  either  perched  on  trees  near  Uie  water,  or  wad- 
ing in  search  of  food.  They  feed  exclusively  on 
animals,  particularly  fish  and  reptiles.  The  common 
heron  of  Europe  {A.  major)  is  about  three  feet  two 
inches  in  length,  and  five  feet  Uiree  indies  in  breadth 
from  tip  to  tip;  Uie  body  is  exceedingly  small, 
weighing  scarcely  more  Uian  Uiree  pounds  and  a  halt 
It  always  has  a  lean  and  starved  look,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Huhoo,  presents  Uie  image  of  suffering  anxiety 
and  iudigrm  v.     l-ioin  thi>  iipjwrance  of  tne  bird, 


the  ancients  drew 
Pliny  says.  -*  Hi  in  fwtm  arngmmimr. 
cmm  rucifrratu  san^winrm  ettam  ** 
dttnt." — This  assertion,  as   might   he 
wholly  will  tout  foundation.     1  hough 
frost  and  scarcity,  herons  can  exi«t  for 
with  a  very  scanty  supply   of  food,  i 
weaUier  they  gorge  themselves  with 
acity.     They  are  very  expert  ftshera, 
either  by  wading  after  it  where  the 
or  by  diving  from  the  air,  when  list 
pursuit  appean  near  the  surface  of  ta 
digest  an  enormous  load  of  food  hi  a 
again  return  to  Uteir  destructive  oca 
vigour  and  appetite.     WiUowghhy 
single  heron  will  destroy  15,000  can 
Notwithstanding  their  sise  and 
will  fly  from  the  smallest  of  the 
flesh  of  the  young  heron 
repute.     The  moj 
herons  are  the  egret*  {si.  mAm, 
America,  and  A.  gazeitm).     1 
by  a  large  bunch  of  soft  feathers 
shoulders,  and  hanging  down 
These  feathers  were  formerly 
helmets,  and  still  form  a 
dresses.     In  general  habit*. 
closely  resemble  tliose  of  I 
birds,  and  generally  to  be  f— 
neighbourhood  of  water.   1 
trees,  laying  about  four  n 

{gracefully,  with  the  neck 
lead  resting  against  the  b- 
the  males.    The  youmr  d 
taining  their  full  plum; 
They  moult  annually,  \ 
are  also  shed,  and  not 
HEKOSTRATUS. 
cUisen  of  Epharas,  % 
of  Diana,  between 
in  order  to  trai 
but  the  walls  *«■  a  i 
piece  of  architecture  were 
and  all  the  ornaments  in  tUr 
destroyed.    Tlie  incendiary 
miserable  death.     The 
ordained  that  the  name  of  H 
consigned  to  eternal 
served  to  perpetuate  his 
in  his  history  of  Greece,  ■ 


I-4SL  a 


ia  i 


1 
fik. 


night  of  this  conflagratior 
HERRERA    TORDE 
Spanish  historian,  whose 
sillas,  but  who  adopted  . 
mother.     He  was  born  u. 
1550.     After  nnishi       bia 

Italy,  when  about  t 

secretary  to  VespasJaao  U, 
of  Mantua,  and  went  hack  * 
Gonaaga  became  vkeeror  of 
The  latter  recommended 
of  Spain,  and  H 
de  las  Intlias,  and 
III.  and  IV.    He  died  (» 
shortly  before  his  de 
Philip  IV.    His  wotm 
Nicolas  Antonio  mentio—  .«.  _ 
His  principal  work  as  Hutmrm  g 
de  lit  Castellanm  e-  m 

Mhr  Octamo  (first  i 
gives  the  history  o4 
1553.   It  is  acdfcr'H  — , 
it  to  be  written.    ' 
his  object  is  to  c 
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be  imputations  cut  (Hi  them  fur  their  conduct 
■  continent.   Herrera's  character  as  a.  historian 

tttria  general  del  Mundo,  describe  [he  death 
)» II. mine  words,/ '  aii  acaba  eite  gruHiii»uurcti 

\e  te  le  dio  el  attribute  de  prudent 

ft  RER  A,  Hrbnanih)  de,  a  distinguished  Spnn- 
•t,  bom  at  Seville,  in  the  beginnim:  of  the 
dh  century.  His  contemporaries  called  him 
*•.  Like  the  other  poeta  of  his  m;e.  I  lerrern 
I  himself  on  the  Romans,  Greets,  i.n.l  Italians. 

of  his  poems  are  amatory,  and  in  his  odes 
m  rises  to  an  elevated  strain,  and  they  are 
*  inferior  in  fire  only  to  those  of  Luis  de 
Velasquer  blames  his.  excessive  polish. 
■co  Pacheco,  one  of  his  admirers.   I'tiblished 

en  Verto  de  Hernando  de  Hetrera  (Seville, 
There  is  another  edition  of  his  poems,  by 
Vejerano  (Seville,  1619,  4to),  both  very  rare. 
B  preface  to  the  latter  edition,  ivc  see  tliat 
«  «u  the  author  of  several  other  productions. 

are  lost.  He  was  also  a  prose  writer  and 
in,  Cervantes'  opinion  of  this  poet  is  to  be 
in  bis  Canto  de  Caliope.  Lope  de  Veea  speaks 
i  in  high  terms  in  his  Laurel  at  A)*,io,  tier- 
exterior  was  pleasing,  his  dispose  inn  mild  and 
nsr.  He  is  said,  though  against  b  II  iirohabiliiy, 
e  been  present  at "theoatlle  of  Lepanto.  btr 
to  Eipanol,  vol.  7th. 

{RING.  There  are  many  species  of  the  genus 
,  known  under  the  name  of  herring  (See.  ichthy- 

but  the  clupea  harengtu  n  that  wjiich  frequents 
■Ms  in  such  numbers,  and  which  fnmi-hi'S  so 
ant  an  article  of  food  to  so  man;'  inhabitants, 
ring*  are  found  from  the  highest  northern  luti- 
ret  known,  as  low  as  the  northern  coasts  of 
!.  They  are  met  with  in  vast  shoals  on  the  coast 
■rica,  as  low  as  Carolina.  In  Cliesapeak  Bay 
itnual  inundation  uf  those  ish,  which  cover  I  lie 
in  such  quantities,  as  to  bi'eom-  .i  nuisance, 
il  [tiriii  am  in  in  the  seas  of  Kami  - .  - .'  i  ■  1 1  k ;  <  ;  and 
,ly  they  read,  J,.,,,:,,,.  The  grcn,  winter  mi- 
.s  of  the  hemi:-  is  wiihin  Hie  Arotiu  circle: 
Uiey  Continue  tor  many   months,  in  order  lo 

themselves  after  the  fatiiiiip  of  spawning  ;  the 

ilhiu  that  space  swarming  wilh  insect  food  in 

read  i-  ill  "i-it  II (hose  of  our   Mariner  Inti- 

This  mighty  army  begins  to  {ml  itself  in 
in   -i  i-.inr.     They    ln'jjin    to   a|'(n-ar   oil'  the 

id  l-le.  in  April  arid  May.    These  arc  only  the 

iners  of  the  rriand  shoal,  which  o  :-■  ■  -  n, ■  . 

.rir  appearance  is  markeil  liy  rerinin  sit'iis. 
s  the  number  of  birds,  like  guun* 

follow  to  prey  on  them :  but  wl 

piiroaches.  its  breadth  and  depth  is 

in:    appearance    of    the   very  on. 
]  into  ih-linri   columns  of  five  in 
,  nod  three  or  I'm 1 1'  in  breadth  ;  a   .1 
.ter  before  thcimvithakiud  of  rip; 

bey  sink  fur  the  spare  ol  tin  or  fi;   ■ 

en    ri-e    a;;niii    lu    the   surface;    : 
■r  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  coll 


.snridmhe. 


first  check  this  nrniv  meets 
is  frum  the  Shetland  Isles,  i 

ilieli  '"■' 

Iisiuith- 

arts  ;  one  wing  takes  to  th 

r stern  shores  of  tirciit   liri 

d  creek  with  their  number. 

wards  Varniuutli,  the  arm 

rings  ;    they  then   pass  th 

■Ul!l.    HI. 

el,    and   after   lliat    in   .1   I 

anil,  r   d 

ai'pear. 

which   take   towards  the  \ 

i.llilnii! 

■Ives   to   the   Hebrides,   wh 

z:!;:,! 

cat   -ta- 

r   fishery   is,  proceed  to   the 

frelaiHl. 

when  they  meet  with  a  second  interruption,  and  are 
obliged  to  make  a  second  division  :  the  one  lakes  lo 
tlie  western  side,  and  is  scarcely  perceived,  being 
soon  lost  in  (lie  immensity  uf  the  Atlantic;  hut  die 
other,  tlmt  posses  into  the  Irish  sea,  rejoices  and 
feeds  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  (he  coasts  that  border 
on  it.  These  brigades,  as  we  may  cad  them,  which 
are  thus  separated  from  the  greater  columns,  are 
often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do  not  show  an 
invariable  attachment  to  their  haunts. 

This  instinct  of  migration  was  given  to  the  herrings, 
that  they  might  deposit  their  spawn  in  warmer  seas, 
that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  assuredly  tlian 
those  of  the  froieti  sooe.  It  is  not  from  defect  of 
food  tliat  they  set  themselves  in  motion;  for  Uiey 
come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  llieir  return  are  almost 
universally  observed  lo  be  lean  and  miserable.  What 
their  food  is  near  the  pole,  we  are  not  yet  informed ; 
but  in  our  seas  (hey  feed  much  on  (lie  onitcut 
ntarimii,  a  crustaceous  insect,  and  sometimes  on 
their  own  fry. 

They  are  full  of  roe  la  the  end  of  June,  ami  con- 
tinue in  perfection  till  (lie  beginning  ot  winter,  when 
they  deposit  (heir  spawn.  The  young  herrings  liegin 
to  approach  the  shore*  in  .Inly  and  August,  and  are 
(lien  from  half  an  inch  la  two  inches  long.  Though 
we  have  no  particular  authority  for  it,  yet,  OS  very 
few  young  herrings  are  found  in  our  seas  during 
winter,  it  seeuis  most  certain  that  ihcy  must  return 
to  their  parental  haunts  beneath  (be  ice.  Some  of 
ihe  old  herrings  continue  on  our  coasts  Uie  whole 
year. — Pennant'/  British  Zoology. 

The  herring  was  unknown  lo  (he  nncieiits,  being 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  within  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Dutch  are  said  to  bm  engaged  in  the  fishery  in 
1164.  The  invention  of  pickling  or  salting  herrings 
is  ascribed  to  one  Beukeis,  or  Beukelson,  of  Ilierv- 
liet,  near  Sluts,  who  died  in  1307.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a  magni- 
ficent tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  Since  this 
early  period,  the  Dutch  have  uniformly  maintained 
llieir  ascendancy  in  the  herring  fishery  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  Reformation,  and  the  relaxed  observance  of 
Lent  in  catholic  countries,  the  demand  fur  herrings 
upon  the  Continent  is  now  far  less  than  ill  the  four- 
teenth and  liiteenih  centuries. 

HERRICK,  Robert;  on  English  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  n  native  of  London,  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  took  orders  in  the  church  of 
England.  In  common  with  many  others  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  lie  -nth-red  deprivation  under  the 
buy  eminent  of  Cromwell ;  but  lie  recovered  his 
benefice  after  Ihe  rc-toral  ion  of  (buries  II..  in  llil«, 
which  period  lie  did  nut  long  survive.  His  compo- 
sitions were  published  in  I  tj  Is.  under  the  title  of 
llesperiries,  or  the  U  uric*,  both  Human  and  Divine. 
tit"  Hubert  Merrick  (8vol.  A  selection  from  these 
poems,  with  an  account  of  the  author,  by  doctor 
Nott.wns  printed  al  Bristol  in  lSlli;  and  a  complete 
edition  ul  Edinburgh,  in  1  Sl'il  (B  vnls.,Kvo),  Doctor 
Drake,  in  his  Literary  Hour-,  has  given  specimens 
of  bis  productions,  which  show  dial  be  does  not 
deserve  the  comparative  oblivion  In  which  he  has 

tlEltRNHL*T;tt  town  of  Suiory,  in  Upper  Lusn- 
Lia,  sin  miles  south  ol  1  .ubtui,  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  Zillau.  Population,  1600.  It  is  situated  at 
the  footof  Ilutlier" mountain,  ami  is  I  Oil  feet  above 
(he  level  of  Ihe  sin.  It  was  built  by  count  Zinsen- 
durf,  in  iTii,  for  the  use  ot  the  Moravian  Hrethren, 
and  it  afterwards  liccame  die  metropolis  and  centre 
of  that  sect  of  I'hrLsii.iiis.  who,  from  this  town,  are 
often  called  Hrrrnaidtiri.  (See  f'nirni  Brethren.) 
It  lias  a  great  variety  nf  manufactures.  The  ohjecU 
of  curiosity   are    the   observatory   and   the   biuiui- 
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ground  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  resembling  a  garden, 
aiul  called  by  the  Urethral,  Uartlrn  nf  Peace. 

HKUSCllKL,Sir  Willi  \m  ;  a  distinguished  astro- 
nomer  ;  son  of  a  musician  of  Hanover;  born  Novem- 
ber 15,  IT3S.  lfeiug  destined  by  his  father  for  his 
own  profession,  he  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, in  the  hand  of  the  Hanoverian  foot-guards. 
He  went  to  Kngland  in  1757,  and  was  employed  in 
the  formation  of  a  military  band,  and  in  conducting 
several  concerts,  oratorios,  &c.  Although  enthusi- 
astically fond  of  music,  lie  liad  for  some  time  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  mathematics  ami 
astronomy ;  and,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  only 
telescopes  within  his  reach,  he  set  about  construct- 
ing one  for  himself,  in  which  arduous  undertaking 
he  succeeded,  liaving,  in  1774,  finished  an  excellent 
reflecting  instrument  of  five  feet  with  his  own  hands. 
Kncouruged  by  his  sneers,  he  proceeded  to  com- 
plete larger  telescopes, ami  soon  constructed  a  seven, 
a  ten,  and  a  twenty-feet  reflector,  having,  in  the 
hitter  case,  finished  nearly  two  hundred  object-mir- 
rors before  he  could  satisfy  himself.  From  this 
period  he  gradually  withdrew  from  his  professional 
engagements.  Late  in  1771),  he  began  a  regular 
survey  of  the  heavens  star  by  star,  with  a  seven  feel 
reflector,  and,  after  eighteen  months'  labour,  dis- 
covered, March  13,  1781,  a  new  primary  planet, 
which  he  named  the  Hmrgium  Stilus.  (Iporgr  III., 
by  the  settlement  of  a  salary  upon  him,  enabled  him 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  astronomy.  At 
Slough,  lie  commenced  the  erection  of  a  telescope  of 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  forty  feet,  and  completed 
it  in  1787.  Us  diameter  was  four  and  a  half  feet,  ami 
it  weighed  2118  pounds.  With  this  powerful  instru- 
ment, he  continued  to  prosecute  his  discoveries,  reiru- 
lurly  communicating  the  results  to  the  royal  society, 
till  the  year  1818.'  In  1783,  he  had  discovered  a 
volcanic  mountain  in  the  moon,  and,  from  farther 
observations  made  with  his  large  instrument,  in 
1787,  two  others  were  distinguished,  emitting  Are. 
He  also  ascertained  tliat  the  (ieorgium  Sidus  was 
surrounded  with  rings,  ami  had  six  satellites,  and 
acquired  far  more  knowledge  of  the  npiiearance,  satel- 
lites, &c,  of  Saturn,  than  had  before  existed.  The 
four  new  plnuets  discovered  liy  l'iaui.  <  Hbers,  and 
Harding — Ores,  Pallas,  Juno,  anil  Vesta— lie  ob- 
served with  his  usual  ncctirncy.  He  fixed  their  dia- 
meter, which  Schrotrrhad  determined  to  be  from  one 
to  four  seconds,  at  less  thuu  one  second,  ami  made 
an  ingenious  hypothesis,  hi  respect  to  their  nature 
malformation.  (See  Planrts.'s  He  ascertained  nix) 
the  important  fact,  that  Saturn's  ring  revolves  in  ten 
hours  thirty- two  minutes.  He  was  constantly  en- 
gaged  in  determining  the  orbits  ami  physical  consti- 
tution of  individual  stars;  in  fixing  their  relative 
positions  to  one  another,  ami  to  the  Milky  Way  ;  in 
nsccrtniiiiiiir  the  LTcnlest  possible  distance  of  distinct 
vision  with  the  aid  of  the  liest  instruments.  An 
account  of  most  of  his  labours  is  found  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  and  other  Knglish  periodicals  ; 
but  some  of  them  are  still  unprinted.  Ilerschel 
received  much  assistance  in  making  and  recording 
observations  from  his  sister  Caroline;  and  this  lady 
herself  discovered  several  comets.  In  1802.  he  laid 
U'fore  the  royal  Miciety  a  catalogue  of  5000  new 
m-huhe.  nebulous  stars,  planetary  iiebiilff,  and  clusters 
of  stars  which  he  had  discovered,  and.  inconsequence 
cf  tile  important  additions  made  by  him  to  tile  stock 
of  asiroiinmiful  knowledge,  received  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws-^an  hniiiiiir  which  was  folio  wet!  up,  in  18  Hi,  by 
the  (iiielphic  order  of  knight  hot hI  from  the  king. 
He  continued  his  astronomical  ulisrrvations  til]  within 
n  few  years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  nt  Slough  ; 
and  he  was  buried  at  I'pton,  licrks.  m  August.  I8-.*?.  I 


His  son,  John  F.  U\  Ilersrhel.  has 
himself  by  his  skill  in  matbrniaUri 
philosophy. 

HerM-hel's  gigantic  telesn^^.  i»f  lofty 
is  capable  of  being  moved  in  any  direr! 
chinery,  which  turns  on  a  vertirsu  axm 
with  it  the  time  of  Saturn'*  rotation ;  mad 
vat h his  agree  with  the   results  at  sr 
arriveil  by  a  mathematical  analysis 
laws  of  gravitation.     He  duwovered, 
tliis  singular  planet  revolves  npoa  aa , 
cular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.     Fi 
made  with  his  large  telescope,  he  co_ 
does  not  come  directly  from  the  body  W 
from  very  bright,  phuspluvi 
the  sun's  atmosphere.     The 

the  sun's  rays  are  not  polariseii.     

of  llerschel.     Moreover,  he  fiaond  that 
in  a  beam  of  light  give  out 
six  rays  together. 

HKKTKOKD   COLLEGE;  an      _ 
the  Kast  India  company,  at  Hertford. 
aflbrding  instruciinii  in  the  " 
toms  of  the  Kast  Indies,  to 
service  of  the  company. 

HKRTHA.  JORD,   JOARD.    s» 
mytlmlogy ;  tlie  goddess  Earth,  the  ■ 
server  of  tilings  (Cybrle).     She  vm 
Night  and  Anar,  sister  of  1) 
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<  hlin,  and  motlier  of  Thor,  or  the  an* 
She  is  the  same  witli  Frigva.     In  i 
an  island  in  the   Haltic  was  her  I 
her  cliariot  was  drawn  through  the  _ 
ceased — festivals  began.  When  the  c 
it  was  washed  in  a  sacred  Uke,  by 
then  ilrowned  in  its  mysterious  srate- 
had  seen  the  holy  secrets  of  the  god\ 
of  Rugen  is  supposed  to  have  bees 
and  a  small  lake,  called    Bargain, 
beautiful  trees,  is  shown  there  aa  ike 

HKRTZHKRd,   EwalI'    Fas* 
statesman  whose  name  is  iiifiiaaiili 
the  history  of  Frederic  the  threat,  i 
at  Lottin  in  Fomerania,  and  died  M-< 
liaving  been  in  the  public 
tury.     He  studied  at  Halle,  and 
an  appointment  in  the  «~ 
In  1742,  Frederic  appointed 
tion,  that  prince  ha  vine  bee 
talents  by  the  assistance  v 
dered  him  in  making  ext 
Frederic's  Mr  moires  pom  m..™  • . 
tfenhtiurf.     In  176li.  he  wrote,  in  < 
liious  Memoirr  raisnnme  in  Latin.  Gi- 
talin Austrian  and  Saxon  papers  fc 
Dresden,  the  object  of  which  was  W, 
invasion  of  Saxony.     In   176*.   ssi 
treaty  of  Hubrrtsburg.  on  which  o 
receive*!  him  with  the  renaarkabaf 
arrzfmt  la  /*«>,  commefmi  fmt  as 
ptHstemr*.     The  king  then'  i       a 
foreign  affairs.    The  first  pa       -" 
lie  made  in  1772? ;  and.  aa  tW  . 
that  it  would  have  taken  place  * 
tk-ipation,  she  thought  it  espedav. 
Prussia  for  her  own  defence  ;  and  I 
himself  with  great  seal  to  efect 
also  very  aiiive  in  the  ronehasku.-. 
in  1785,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  J 
(See  his  MTond  vol.  of  Rrrwrii  4rm 
mi/esfes.  Ihrvfaratmm*,  Trmitrs  H  «a- 
itr  riiiigra^  rt  puhltis wmmr  Im  C*r~  - 
iiig  tlie  last  dap  of  Krede/ir, 
of  the  fi-w  whom  the  kiav  ased  — 
Sams  Situri.    1'iider  Frederic's 
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i  in  Holland,  and  laboured  to  promote  the 
power  in  Europe.  Bat  his  infiiier — 
minished,  and,  in  1791,  he  asked  pem 
Ire,  which  was  refused,  though  he  ■■ 
some  of  his  offices.  He  now  confined 
ost  entirely  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
id  the  cultivation  of  silk.  Wht/i  the 
tion  of  Poland  took  place,  in  1793,  ai>d 
of  Prussia,  by  her  particlpaiiou  in  the 
linst  Prance,  had  placed  herlu  a  crilinU 
i  again  offered  his  services,  in  1791.  His 
dined,  and,  eleven  months  after,  hedied. 
l  literature  and  language  received  great 
xn  him — a  circumstance  the  mure  deserv- 
Lion,  as  Frederic  utterly  disn '-in. led.  hi 
sed  them.  He  improved  IhecniuIiLiuii  oi 
schools,  which  bad  been  much  in  dcctetl. 
culture  of  silk,  he  devoted  hiinsclf,  in  his 
to  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of 

',  Jahfs,  a  pious  and  popular  divine  of 
of  England,  was  born  at  Ha  rdi  hits  tone, 

mpton,  in  1713,  and  was  sent  to  I 

ford.  Having  taken  orders,  he  retired, 
the  curacy  of  Dummer,  in  Hampshire, 
quitted  Dummer  to  reside  at  SUike  abbey, 
re.  During  his  residence  in  Devonshire, 
his  Meditations ;  and  an  excursion  to 
,  in  Cornwall,  occasioned  him  lo  lay  the 
i  Meditations  among  the  tombs  in  the 
at  place.  In  1743,  he  became  curate  to 
en  possessing  the  living  of  Weston  Favell, 
death  of  the  latter,  be  succeeded  him  in 
both  of  Weston  and  Collin  ■■■■  He 
I,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The 
Iter  of  this  conscientious  divine  was  most 

his  temper  was  disinterested,  placid, I 

in  benevolence  and  charity  he  was  snr- 
hk  with  equally  bounded  means.  The 
writings  is  flowery  ;  and  hence  his  great 
tflonfr  readrrs  who  possess   little  refine- 
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v-h:oi, 
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ie  of  the  oldest  pnet 
'  i  .Kolin. 


,  of  Greece 
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us  a  Imij.  lie  left  his 
sin,  a  village  of  Uowitin,  iil  the  foot  of 
.■on,  whence  lie  is  culled  the  si tcr trail, 
to  some  authorities,  lie  practised,  in 
the  art  of  divination,  which,  especially 
was  closely  connected  with  poetry, 
he  was  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  the 
fiiint  Helicon :  if  this  were  the  case,  he 
have  praeli-cd  Imlh  poetry  mid  diviua- 
r.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  at 
was  at  last  murdered  liy  two  l.ncrians, 
ed  liiiii  of  unlawful  intercourse  with  their 

body  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
lie  shore  by  dolphins.  This  led  10  the 
the  murderers,  who  were  apprehended 
ii.  Such  is  llii'  tradition  -  but  little  is 
lesiod  with  certainly.  Even  the  a ge  in 
iid  cannot,  lie  prcri-rly  determined.  A 
ii  tradition  relates  lliat,  in  a  poetical 
Homer,  at  Cltalcis,  lie  came  off  victori- 
otu-  call-  liitu  a  contemporary  of  1 1  inner, 
y  lived  -lit)  years  before  himself  (idiom 

in  liis  Works  and  Hap  (173),  llesiod 

■  lieionged  to  the  period  immediately 
e  Trojan  war  ;  but  the  passage  is  sus- 
ritics,  and  there  are  many  reasons  lor 
at  he  lived  at  a  later  period. 

■  to  .h.liu  Twlze-,  sixteen  work-  have 
led  to  llesiod.      Of  thirteen  we  know- 


only  the  tilWi  anil  our  judgment  of  bin 
course,  lie  formed  solely  on  ilH-  three  which  remuiii 
These  are  the  Theogouy,  a  collection  of  the  oldest 
fables  concerning  tin-  birth  mid  achievements  of  Ibe 
gods,  arranged  so  as  lo  form  a.  connected  whole. 
It  is  tile  most  important  ni.il  uiilii-uu  of  all  his  works. 
With  this  was  prohabiy  ciumeeicd  the  Catalogue  of 
Women,  to  the  fourth  lieHik  of  which,  entitled  tile 
•imu  )ityaXmi,  the  second  fragment  (the  Shield  of 
Hercules)  must  have  belonged.  It  is  evidently  com- 
posed of  two  pieces,  very  different  from  eaeli  otlier, 
and  which  can  liardij  he  regarded  pi>  the  work  of  one 
author.  Editions  <.l  it  have  liccu  published  by  C.  !■'. 
Heinrich  (Breslatt,  ISttt;  and  Bonn,  1819).  The 
conteuls  of  the  Theogony  are  borrowed  from  earlier 
cosmogonies  and  theogonies,  and  the  traces  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  composed  are  very  evident, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mythology,  which  ii 
rude  and  imperfectly  developed,  and 
more  perfect  and  refined;  and  a  difference 

and  sometimes  diffuse  and  elegant.  The  frequent 
repetitious  of  the  same  faille,  with  variations,  let)  lo 
many  contradiction- ;  the  ndilitious  and  interpolations 
by  later  writers  destroyed  (lie  harmony  of  the  style. 
(See  Heyne,  lit  'I'/iraeuuiii  ni  Ih-ihida  condUu,  in  the 
I'ommot.  Soc.  Rrg.  ML,  vol.  2,  1779;  Wolfe's 
edition,  Halle.  1783;  £«drM  '■"  Hmm  a«,l  tit.to.1, 
by  llennnnu  and  C  renter.  1817).  The  third  frag- 
ment it  a  didactic  poem.  Works  and  Days. — in  Greek 
and  German,  by  J.  D.  Hartinaim,  accompanied  wiJi 
notes  and  illustrations  by  1,.  \\  nchler  (l.emgo,  1792). 
It  treats  of  agriculture,  the  choice  of  days,  &c,  with 
prudential  precepts  concerning  education,  domestic 
economy,  navigation,  &c.  In  this  work,  the  only 
one,  according  to  1'au-au.ias,  which  the  Hteotians 
acknowledged  as  the  genuine  production  of  llesiod 
(except  Iht:  first  ten  verse--,  which  ihey  rejected!,  we 
learn  most  of  his  life  and  diameter,  fte  and  his 
brother  Perses  lived  with  their  father  at  Ascra, 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil  and  tending  cattle, 
'tier  the  death  of  their  father,  the  estate  was  divided 
ilweeii  them;  but  unjust  judges  deprived  the  poet 
of  half  his  share,  and  assigned  it  to  Ins  avaricious, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prodigal  brother.  Nothing 
emained  for  him  to  do  but  to  liusliand  carefully 
ilnit  remained;  and  be  seems  to  have  been  a  sue 
essful  economist.  His  brother's  properly,  on  the 
'ootrary,  was  wasted  by  neglect  and  indo'.euce,  and 
lawsuits  and  onri-.iption  completed  hi,  ruin. 

It  is  not  to  lie  denied  that  the  work  of  llesiod 
contains  many  repetitions,  some  of  which  are  charge- 
hlc  to  tliesimpliciis  of  the  ;ij;e  when  it  was  written, 
id  others  to  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts, 
which  were  not  originally  intended  lo  form  a  single 
poem.  The  abruptness  in  llie  transitions  is  to  lie 
attributed  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  difficult  lo  con- 
tradict these  judgments.  If  Hesiod  be  compared 
with  Homer,  he  is  found  inferior  in  epic  fulness, 
lie  is  apt  to  crowd  together  things  different  in  char- 
acter, and  to  lean  to  a  didactic  style.  The  poetry  Ls 
often  overlaid  by  the  reflections  ;  and  it  is  destitute 
of  the  fire  and  vigour  which  breathe  in  every  part  of 
Homer.  If  the  poetry  of  each  is  regarded  in  reference 
to  the  degree  of  refine  incut  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  the  tuitions  of  llesiod  are  found  to  be  similar 
those  of  Homer.  Tltey  are  much  alike  in  their 
virtue;  they  equally  insist  on 
'  —  an  oath, 

anger  of 
■ve  leads  them  both  to  forgive  their  enemies,  but 
,ly  in  consideration  of  suitable  satisfaction.     But 
llesiod's   perpetual   complaints   of  the   rapacity  of 
kings,  nml    their   unjust   derisions,   and    his  bitter 
lleciiuiis  upon  the  female  sex,  have  reference  to  a 


in 


called  this  country  llntjxria.  The  nation  paid  him 
divine  honours,  mid  called  the  most  beautiful  star  in 
the  western  sJty,  the  evening  star,  or  planet  Venus, 
by  his  name.  (See  Planets. )  Others  say  lie  was 
the  sou  of  Venus  and  Cephalus,  and,  on  account  of 
his  beauty,  received  the  name  of  his  mother. 

HESSE-rASSKU  or  K I  1U I  ESSEN;  an  electorate, 
memU'r  of  tin-  Germanic  confederacy,  in  which  it 
lias  the  eighth  place,  and  three  votes  in  the  general 
assembly.  (See  llmxia.)  It  contains  4-130  square 
miles,  with  tiUg,7U0  inhabitants,  in  f>?  cities  and 
towns,  thirty.three  market-places.  IOCS  villages.  &e. ; 
4!U,75Q  Protestants,  mostly  Cnlvinists.  NX). 000 
Catholics,  WKX)  Jews,  aihl  2.V)  Menonnitcs.  The 
electorate  lies  Iwtween  60°  7'  ami  52*  *r/  lat.  N„ 
and  8«  31'  and  1 1°  C  Ion.  K.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  in  some  parts  mountainous  ;  the  soil  not  gene- 
rally very  fertile,  except  in  the  province  of  llanaii, 
where  it  is  rich,  and  tlie  climate  kindly.  The  pro- 
ductions are  grain,  potatoes,  some  hemp,  flax, 
tolucco,  ami  vines.  The  pasturage  is  generally 
good,  and  wood  abundant.  The  minerals  are  cop- 
l-er,  silver,  cobalt,  iron,  salt,  vitriol,  alum,  pit  coal, 
marble,  ami  liasalt.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Werra,  Fulda,  Diemel,  Maine,  Kdder,  Kinsig, 
Schwalm,  and  Lahn.  The  university  is  at  Mar. 
burg,  and  had  347  students  in  1829.    The  electorate 


13.973,625  guilders.  The. 
or  mountainous ;  the  soil  in 
the  valleys  fertile,  and  i 
The  principal  producti 
tolxicco,  fruits,  and  Tf^cwu 
tanks  of  the  Rhine  and  Main 
sklerable  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
is  trcuerally  healthy,  and  the  ail 
and  Maine  favourable  to  trade, 
grave  of  Hesse-Cassel  hrraim  a 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  and,  A 
year,  lie  adopted  the  title  of  gr 
the  old  estates  were  abolished  i 
May  18,  1820,  a  consliUttioa  i 
compliance  with  article  13  of 
confederacy.  But  the  i  iHii  , 
and,  December  17,  It  (.an 
iwomulgated,  proridi  Jhr  tv 
liave  this  singularity  __  br< 
proposition  made  by  the 
chamber  and  rejected  by 
clumbers  can  be  coantec 
of  both  decides.  The  d 
complain  of  officers,  nmkk 
and  to  grant  taxes.  Tl 
The  peasant  is  much  ops 
disturbances  have  several 


._  i  j-.t. 
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im.  The  capital  is  Homborg,  with  3130 
i.  Revenue,  180,000  guilders ;  de4bl, 
lilders;  contingent  for  the  confci 

9  present  landgrave  is  Louis,  lieutenant- 
.  the  service  of  Prussia,  bom  August  Eg, 

PHiLIPPSTHAL ;  a  collateral  line  of 
ML  <q.  vA 

PHILlPPSTHAL-BARCHFELD ;  a  col- 
iof  Hmm-CnmL  (q-  «.) 
BOTHENBURG;  a  collateml  lina  of 
■el.  Ja.  v.)  (Catholic.) 
L  The  Hessians,  called,  in  the  early  hi-  • 
rmanj.  Colli,  lived  in  the  present  Hessia 
m  emigrated  to  the  Netherlands,  and  were 
'am.  They  are  mentioned  under  Augus- 
nanicus,  son  of  Drusns,  conquered  then), 
:  chief  place,  Mattium  (Marburg),  and  led 
i  of  a  Cattian  prince,  together  with  a 
his  triumph.      At  a  later  period,  they 

10  tile  great  empire  of  the  Franks.  Even 
time  of  Charlemagne,  Christian  churches 

t  at  Hersfeld,  Fruslar,  and  Amouebi 
an  king  Adolptlua  of  Nassau  made  Hessia 
■1  principality  in  1892.  According  to  [lie 
(  habit  of  those  ages  to  divide  countries 
the  sous  of  a  prince,  and  sometimes  even 
iters,  Hessia  was  often  divided  and  re- 
n  1600,  William  II.  was  in  possession  of 
of  Hessia.  He  died  in  1509,  and  left 
■aviate  to  his  son  Philip,  then  five  years 
iy  disturbances  in  Hessia,  and  in  Germany 
d,   induced   the   emperor    Mai  to 

lilip  of  age  in  1518,  when  only  fourteen 
In  1583,  he  put  an  end  to  Ihe  disturb- 
led  by  Francis  of  Sickingen,  defeated,  in 


d  the  ui 


us  promoter  of  the  reformation. 

rsity  of  Marburg  and  four  hos- 

m  the  property  of  suppressed    

so  tlie  author  of  the  celebrated  i 
.uiIkt  ami  Zwingli 


(1  COIlllTiTI.-r' 


e  of  in      „ 

,  lie  accented  the  il 


the  imltN-  i.| 


v  fi.i'  the  I 


tests  of  the  church  con  signed  llii.  error  to  oblivion. 
The  remembrance  i>f  it  uds-  recalled  hj  tlie  Quietism 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  re- 
ceive some  physiological  explanation  from  the  Mag- 
netism of  the  nineleentli. 

HESVCH1US,  the  author  of  a  Greek  glossary, 
which  has  probably  come  tu  ns  in  an  abridged  form, 
and  which  lie  partly  cullerted  fro  in  former  diction- 
aries, and  puruy  enlarged  by  many  new  words  and 
examples  from  Homer,  the  dramatic  and  lyric  poets, 
tlie  orators,  phys.ii.ian-,  and  histiirinns,  was  n  native 
ill'  Alexandria,  ami  aci-oniing  to  some  lived  about 
Ihe  end  of  tlie  fourth,  or,  as  others  say,  in  the  fifth  or 
siith  century  after  Christ  Of  tlie  circumstances  of 
his  life,  nothing  is  known.  The  best  editions  of  his 
glossary  are  Albert!  and  Ruhnkens  (Lejden,  174G — 
(ifi,  8  vols.,  folio)  and  Schcjw's  (I.eipsic,  17US),  as  a 
supplement  to  the  former. 

HET.KRA  (Greek  ii»,e«.  a  female  friend);  the 
name  given  by  the  (•  reeks  to  a  concubine,  a  mistress, 
&c  hven  Venus  as  worshipped  in  some  places 
under  tlie  surname  of  li-iirrn  ;  and  her  priestesses 
were  also  called  by  this  name.  The  notions:  of  tlie 
ancients  concerning  domestic  virtue,  their  passionate 
admiration  for  tlie  beautiful  and  the  real  Bceoniplish- 
ments  of  many  of  the  lietrtrai,  occasioned  their  society 
to  be  sought  by  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  even 
Plato  and  Socrates.  No  shame  was  attached  to  as- 
sociating with  them.  Aspusia  is  [lie  most  renowned 
of  these  hetxra.  The  names  of  Leontlum,  Theo- 
data,  &c,  are  also  well  known.  They  may  be  com- 
pared  to  Niuoi)  ile  I' Kudo's.  Sophie  Arnault,  &c.,  in 
modern  limes.  Hetartt,  less  intellectual ly  famous, 
were  Crntina,  Lais,  whom  Ari«tippu«j  the  philosopher 
laved,  Phryne  and  others.  They  also  became  famous 
for  their  connexion  with  tlie  works  of  art.  Praxite- 
les made  a  marble  and  goU  MtfOI  of  tlie  latter,  and 
also  the  model  for  his  V 


iile.  foreign  women  in  general  were  despised,  by 
■  Athenian  women,  and  the  term  furri^n .11-  applied 
i    female,    laid   much  the  same   signification   ns 


ciindilioually,  tu  Charles  V.,  wli»  k.  j-t  Inn 
ars  near  his  person.  He  aftenvnrds  rule. 
j  in  pence.  His  diameter  was  impetuous 
1  (Ijiiji)  he  divided  Hessia  ami  ■.  .  I  ■ 
t  Philip  died  in  ISSo,  and  Louis  in  UiO-l 
■irs  ;  from  the  others  sprung  the  two  riist- 
of    Hesse-Cassel    and     llesse-llnruistadt. 

IIASTI'.S 


e  IhriHth. 


HETAIHF.IA,  or  HET/ERIA  {Greek;  brother- 
hood, or  society  of  friends),  in  1SIJ.  a  society  of 
[he  friends  of  the  Greeks  was  funned  ill  Vienna,  by 
the  co-operation  nf  ihe  count  Capo  il'lslrias  anil  Ihe 
archbishop  Ignatius  («  holiv.-d  In  retirement  at  Pisa), 
it-  nlijiri  the  d  illusion  nl"  I  liri-iian  iustriie- 
:rne  religion,  both  among  the  ignorant 
pujni*  I'  r  .ii  r  .    _.) ;  aiid  uuii.inr  lln   |.t-..].li ■,  l.y 

in  Ihe  Greek  r.i«x  ';■"■  '"  '"'  "'lio"l-  .  I  "  '  ■  r  i  .  i,*.  The  slalulcs  uf  (hi*  Wi- 
ll name  of  a  parly  amour.'  Ihe  monks  on  socialM  n  «.  re  |  no!.. I  in  tlie  modern  Greek  and  ihe 
ios.  Holed,  in  lite  fourteenth  i-eiiiui-v.  I . -r-  French  Inutilities.  Prince-, ministers  -rhuliirsDl'idl 
,-lio  milium.  They  regarded  the  n.mi  ,i,  nations,  and  ilm  rich  lirwi^I'  (he  la imr,  joined  it, 
"the  soul,  and  c'>ii-.t.(|ii,-nllya^llii:  olijiTt  ol  and  Ihe.  association  soon  consisted  of  upwards  of 
linn.  After  linssr  perseverance  in  prayer,  N0,(XX1  members.  The  symbol  of  the  society  was  a 
chin  on  their  breast,  and  their  cyi:S  fixed  ring,  with  the  image  of  the  owl  and  of  Chiron,  wdio, 
ivel.  they  believed  ihev  wmild  finally  have    as  the  educator  of  heroes,  has  a  boy  or  u'-  '      '■ 


]H'rrr[itU)ii  of  the  divine  light,  anil  might 
bliss  of  beholding  God.  This  light,  in 
■  (io.lhead  dwells,  and  which  emanates 
iicxlhead,  they  pronnnneed  uncreated,  and 
t  from  the  being  of  the  Godhead.  In  a 
y  concerning  the  nature  nf  this  light,  in 
y  were  opposed  by  the  Calabria!)  monk 
under  the  protection  of  the  Greek  emperor 
s  I'nhrologus  the  younger,  the  leal  of  their 
'iilania,  archhisho[i  nf  Tlie-'alonica,  gained 
uperioiity  in  a  rj-jilnI  held  at  Constantino. 
1.  A  clmnstc  of  govenimeiit  deprived  the 
,es  of  their  superiority,  and  tile  other  eoii- 


lls  treasury  was  at  Munich.  Originally,  the  lle[a:ria 
Iwd  no  political  object;  but  by  degrees  the  desire 
wa.i  a\i  likened  to  co-operate  actively  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  This 
desire  took  tlie  deepest  hold  of  tlie  educated  part  of 
the  Grecian  youth.  Powerful  allies  were  sought 
and  found  ;  considerable  means  were  accumulated, 
(hat  every  tiling  might  be  in  readiness.  Odessa  was 
Ihe  point  of  union  of  the  Hetseria  with  Constanti- 
nople, where  tlie  society  made  preparations  for  a 
great  struggle.  As  soon  as  Ypsilanti  (See  Greece, 
Minimi,  Insurrection  of)  called  the  Greeks  to  liberty 
at  Jassy,  in  March,  18*1 ,  the  youths  of  the  Ileueria 


expression  fa-twHlox.  |  the  middle  of  the  Uiinl  foul,  . 

HKTM AN,  or  ATAMAN  ;  die*  title  of  the  chief  >  the  arsis  (the  lint  part  of  U» 

SrpiH'ral)  of  the  Cossacks,  will  to  tie  derived  from  j  common,  in  which  case  the 
ic  old  (iemiaii  word  Hrt  (liead).     While  the  Cos-  j  one;  as. 


sacks  were  wider  Polish  dominion,   king-  Stcphan  ForttnbmrgMtm\ 

Hnthori  set  over  them  (in  li>?(>),  n  commander-in-  or  the  nesum  it  a  syllable  lat 

chief,  under  the  title  of  hetman,  and  gave  him,  in  latter  part  of  the  not),  hi  1 

token  of  his  dignity,  a  tamer  or  staff  of  command,  femafe,  as  less  nenroni  ■— *  pi 
and  a  seal.     These  marks  of  dignity  are  even  now  in  '        ji^  m^e$t  #  MetUar.  I  rmmtr 

use.    The  hetman  is  chosen  by  the  Cossarks  them-  if  there  is  no  casura  in  the 

selves,  hut  the  choice  must  I>e  ratified  by  the  eni|ienir.  one  jn  ^  faurx}t  maA  thmn 

When  the  Cossacks  submitted  to  the  Russians  in  ifi54,  -K  ronjinVred  A  beaatY  if  it  hi 

they  retained  their  form  of  to  v  eminent  entire.  Hut  "  „  "  ;„  #K-  -.ni  r__,  ^_ 
A,   'r_  i   *         «t  i  i  .■       ca*sura  in  toe  second  lont :  M 

the  famous  hetman  Mazeppa  havin?  c«|x>used  the  u  * 

parly  of  Clinrles  Xll.,  in  17l»,  with  the  intention  of  .,  V"'  !"J*  '  "*"  odu'*m" 
uniting  again  with  the  l'oles,  lVter  1.  imposed  many  hveiT  &"»*  **?*****  ™  °" 
restrictions  on  the  Cossacks,  and  the  place  of  hetman    «**»•  but  others  may  mho  I 

must  mention  the  c*»ura  hi  ih 

with  a  a 
such  oKswm.1 

£0,000  rubles  annual  pay.  Catharine  tlie  (ireat  abol-  P"*5"  i  *»» 
islied  altogether  the  dignity  of  Iielmnn  of  tin*  Ukraine, 
and  established  instead  a  government  of  eight  mem- 
bers. The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  have  retained  their 
hetman :  his  former  great  autliority  is,  indeed,  some- 
wliat  rircunwTil>ed,  but  he  acquires  more  and  more 
the  character  of  a  sovereign,  instead  of  that  of  a 


re>incuoiis  on  met  ossacxs,  ami  ine  place  oi  nctmun  *— —  — ■•  ™  ^JT 

frequently  remained  long  unoccupied.    The  count  must  meiilwn  thee* 

Ka«uinow<*ky,  having  been  elected  hetman  in  1 750, re-  "  "■•  veree  "K1™* 

reived,  instead  of  the  former  domains  ami  revenues,  consequence  of  such 


Crtulmmtiiumfwii.    f>r 
A  full  stop  at  the  chief  < 
quoted,  is  considered  a  ~ 
to  mention,  that  a 
extremely  lame  ;  aa  the  I 

\mptr  |  fttJrfMi  |  dmctut  | 
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f  mode  is  W  divide  the  verses  according 
lief  BJtd  secondary  csssnras  ;  In  discrimi- 
itely between  the  long  and  sh  :  ■;...: ■  ■  ■ 
ill  slightly,  but  perceptibly,  tin  the  arsis, 
tameter  was  particularly  used  in  the  epic 
ecetved  the  name  of  heroic  trerie.  If,  as 
med  above,  the  chief  aesura  of  the  hexa- 
i  the  fourth  foot,  it  is  called  a  b«nlie 
■cause  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  liie 
A  spondee  is  rarely  used  in  Die  fifth  foot, 
b)  Latin,  the  wnrd  with  which  tlie  verse 
Rnllj  composed  of  four  syllables,  anil  the 
,  at  least,  must  be  a  dactyle  ;  as, 

ttSm  taboUi,  magnum  JapU  inm   . 

last  foot  cannot  be  a  dactyle,  every  nnc 
e  close  would  be  incomplete ;  llie  mind 

valence  of  the  dactyle  or  spondee  in  the 
,  depends  much  upon  the  genius  uf  the 

thus  the  dactyle  is  more  frequent  in  G  reek 
tin,  and  in  German  than  in  Greek.  1 1 
it  the  hexameter  requires  dil  ■  ;  Inn? 
lyllsbles,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  formed 
ges  which  have  no  distinct  prosody,  as 
euch,  Spanish,  English,  etc..  wore  part  icu- 
t  latter,  on  account  of  its  great  number  of 
lies,  very  few  of  which  a  good  par  would 
x  short.  Annibal  Caro,  however,  tried 
■  in  Italian  ;  Baif,  in  French  ;  Stnliyhurst, 
J  Sou  they,  in  English  ;  but  without  success. 

used  Swedish  hexameters  in  hi*  Irausla- 
rgil.  Meermunn  has  written  Dutch,  oral 
.So,  Barosnnd  Debreutf,  Hungarian  hew 


.  hero, 


;  ha' 


the  slight  assistant  which  was  necessary  to  gratify 
his  early  wish  of  tjt-iup;  iii-lnuied  io  llie  S  Jit  ill  lan- 
guage. From  17-tl  to  17  IX,  lie  dtlrndrd  the  lyceuni 
at  C'heuuiiU  where  the  uaiirurlrtrs  acknowledged  his 
uncommon  talent,  and  the  untiring  industry  with 
wJiich,  de|:rived  of  almost  all  literary  resources,  he 
hail  acquired  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  languages.  In  the  most  destitute  condition, 
hi-  proceeded  to  tile  university  of  l.eipsie,  in  1748, 
There  he  was  principalis  altr.ii-trd  by  Emesti's  lec- 
tures, which  niade  him  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  interpretation,  while  the  n  re  I  i.vo  logical  anil 
antiquarian  prelections  of  prolVs'or  Christ  enlarged 
his  knowledge  of  italic  » iniquity,  and  his  knowledge 
of  literature  was  speedily  extended  by  industrious 
reading  and  almost  excessive  nocturnal  labour. 
Besides  these  studies.  In-  pur-ii,  d  another  as  a  menus 
of  subsistence  (the  law;,  and  listened  with  great  bene- 
fit to  the  history  of  the  linmaii  law,  with  reference  io 
ancient  literature  and  history,  as  delivered  by  the 
celebrated  Bach,  by  whicli  means  he  WW  afterwards 
cnnbled  to  deliver  lectures  on  Itoman  antiquities,  for 
jurists  in  particular.  He  also  wrote,  in  1752,  a  Iceal 
disputation,  for  his  degree  of  master.  A  Latin  elegy, 
composed  by  Heyne,  at  the  request  of  the  reformed 
congregation  uf  Lcipsie,  cm  lie.-  death  of  their  pastor, 
made  him  known  to  the  minister  of  stale,  count  Von 
Urubl,  in  whose  library  lie  was  appointed  copyist, 
with  a  salary  equal  to  about  seventy-Eve  dollars. 
The  only  benefit  tliut  lie  derived  from  this  appoint- 
ment, was  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  liie  works 
of  ancient  literature,  for  which  hi- inclination  became 
every  day  more  settled.  Necessity  at  first  compelled 
him  to  undertake  several  translations.  The  first 
classic  of  which  he  undertook  an  ediiion  through 
inclination,  was  Tibiiilus,  win,  li  In:  published  for  the 
first  time  in  1755.  The  moral  tone  of  his  own  mind 
also  led  him  to  the  writings  of  the  stoic  Epictctua,  of 
which  he  published  an  edition  in  I7i».  These  two 
works  made  him  known  abroad.  The  breaking  nut 
of  the  seven   years'  war  deprived  Heyne  not  only  of 


lie II  adapted  a- to  the  Greek, 
ie  German  hexameter  ill  the 
the  middle  of  llie  eightewil 
and  recommemleil    by  Klopsi 

s  are  exceedingly  rude,  and 
eir  sense  is   beautiful,     John 

the  German  hexameter  hy 
i  of  Homer,  and  his  valuable 
•chen  Spiw/ie  (Konigsberg, 
ui  hexameter  is  must  iudi-bic 
uule  some  of  the  best  iihsen 
edge  on  it,  in  the  Indian   l.il. 

Descent  of  the  Gauges,  of 
anslation  iti  hexameters  Iroui 
-iidiLiiiii  attributed  the  m-iiiiri  i 

Delphic  oniele  ;   hence  it  w 
H-iiil  and  ]'i)l/iinu  win: 
I'LA;  a  collection  of  the  II, 
ngiaiges,    used,    particularly, 

by  the  Greek  bishop  Dngi 
I  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters,  tl 

other  trails. alions. 

rasborn  September  Ko,  172". 
,  whither  his  father,  u  poor 
Din  Gravciischutz.  in  Silesia, 
persecution.  The  ditiieultie 
till  manhood,  could  nut  rt 
r  destroy  his  natural  si-ieah 
iry,  threw  him  imck  on  him-i 


war  again  drajg,  d  linn  IVnm  hi-  sua  lies,  and  placed 
lum  inn  difficult  situation,  which,  however, developed 
in  him  a  talent  for  business.  At  this  time,  he  pre- 
pared the  Latin  text  for  the  thin!  thousand  of  the 
Li/i/irrt  !lm'li/,'n.'liii<i.  w  hieti  made  him  more  intimate 
Willi  tins  dipartiniiil  of  nrchrenliigy.      A I  lluhnken's 

,  Id  succeed  Gessmr  as  pmfes-or  of  eloquence  at  Gol- 
tiiiLen.  He  was  soon  utser  appointed  first  librarian 
mid  eouu-ellor,  '1  o  d  scliurge  the  functions  of  these 
1-r.iv  r<  ipiiKil  the  mad  multiplied  labours.  He  says 
of  himself,  snli  tii-i  candour,  that,  "till  he  was 
pj  ill  attar,  lie  1 1  n  i  n  .ruiil  the  art  it  Ma  his  duty  to 
I  teach."  But  he  soon  made  himself  at  home  in  his 
new  duties.  His  nuineriiiis  and  really  classical  pro- 
crams,  embracing  the  must  aliraelive  subjects  of  an- 
tiquity, and  irivinn  u-  cause  to  admire  the  extent  of 
hia  knowledge  (tjjiu*?.  Aeitil.,  six  parts),  evince  that 
I  he  thought  and  cum)  o-eii  in  l.atiu.  and  that  he  could 
'  expression]  self  not  only  with  purity,  hut  also  with 
j  ease  and  taste.  His  lectures,  which  he  read  with  tins 
greatest  punctuality.  ruie=iit.utcil  by  degrees  a  circle 
'  of  the  most  attractive  and  iu-irueiive  subjects  that 
the  study  uf  the  ancients  presented,  and  were  closely 
connected  with  bis  activity  as  nil  author.  By  these 
prelections,  lis  well  as  by  his  five  years'  connexion 
with  the  lioyal  Society,  founded  at  Gnttingen,  by 
Mailer,  of  which  he  was  a  most  industrious  member  ; 
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by  his  indefatigable  participation  in  the  Kottingrn  i  works,  an  attack  of  apoplexy  tersnumied  L» 
Literary  (inscitc  {Uottingcr  Grlehrte  Anzcigen),  spent  life,  July  14.  1812.  in  the  etghty-taani  j 
which,  especially  under  hi-  management,  from  1770,  his  age.  See  Heereu's  Life  *f  Heymr.  tp»tt— f  ea, 
hud  the  merit  ot  acqua i nt i ug  Germany  with  tlie  must  |  HlACO<>MK>,  the  arst  Indian  in  New  la 
inqiortanl  and  rare  works  ot  tlie  Kuglishand  French;  who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  lived  ami 
filially,  mill  aliove  ull,  by  the  direction  of  the  philo-  ,  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  wurn  a  frw  L 
logical  seminary  of  (iottingen,  which,  uiuler  his  familirajfirst  settled  there,  m  164*.  lit  wi 
guidance,  was  a  nursery  of  genuine  philology,  and  structeupi  tlie  tniths  of  Christianity  by  there* 
has  given  to  the  institutions  of  instruction  of  tier-    Tliyjnas  Mayhewf  and.  in  1645,  brjeaa  hat  am 


many,  a  vast  number  of  good  teachers  ; — by  all  this,    Jalioiirs  among  his  red  faretliren.     In  A 
together  with  his  editions  and  commentaries  on  classic  ;  an  Indian  church  was  e>tablt»lied  om 
authors,  Heyne  has  deserved  the.  reputation  of  being  '  yard,  and  lliacoomes  ami  ~ 


t 
b 


were  regularly  constituted   iu 
lliacoomes  survived  his  cullcag 
advanced  age  of  nearly  eighty. 


Ilia 


is  to  prevent  tlie  hiatus.    (9 
this  hiatus  was  avoided  by  the 
Hyrnmn,  or,  in  Mime  cases,  of  a 


exception  of  a  certain  number  of 

wiili  a  vowel,  which  have  a  hiatus 

tlie  hiatus  becomes  very  rare  in  II 

cases,  has  some  particular  j 

are  also  rarely  preceded   by  an 

preceding  long  vowels  and 

shortened  before  thrm.     These 

by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  ma 

A  chasm  in  M>S.,  occa>itmrd  by  a  aartafa 

script  being  hist,  or  by 


ir 


one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  ami  scholars 
of  (Jeriuany  ;  nuy,  we  may  even  say,  of  the  literary 
world.     Hut  the  centre  of  his  activity  was  Uie  |>oetic 

department  of  classical  literature,  which  he  espoused  j  about  the  year  ItiUO.    1  le  performed  ail 
for  itself  alone,  and  from  love  of  toetry,  free  from  the  ,  duties  with  the  greatest  propriety  ass 
narrow  views  which  had  been  ami  were  then  preva-    was  slow  of  speech,  of  great  gravity  af 
lent  among  philologists.  His  particular  merit  consists    led  a  blameless  life, 
in  having  raised  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  clas-  |      IMAM'S   {Latin;    opening)   osamOy 
sical   literature  from  the  dust  of  tlie  schools,  and  ■  break;  in  prosody,  fur  example,  if  one 
introduced  it  into  the  circle  of  the  polished  world.  I  with  a  vowel,   and   the  next    word 
He  esteemed  the  study  of  the  languages,  of  grammar    vowel,  an  opening  of  the    lip* 
and  metre,  as  the  foundation  of  the  further  study  of    yawning,  is  produced  in 
classic  literature,  but  by  no  means  as  themselves  the    ture  herself  appears  to  have  taught 
ultimate  object.     This  is  shown  by  his  editions  of  tlie    hiatus,  since  there  is,  perhaps,  nu  ~ 
]x>cts,  which  gained  him  the  most  extensive  reputa-    euphonic  letters  are  not  found,  the 
tion,  of  Tihiillii-:,  ami  especially  of  Virgil.     Tor  the 
most  difficult,  also,  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  the  one 
who  had  the  ft  -west  commentators,  for  l'indar,  helms 

done  much  to  make  him  intelligible,  and  first  brought    won  I,  or  by  an  elision  of  its  fnal 
him  into  the  course  of  instruct  ion.     Hut  his  principal  '  of  the  digtiMma  (a.  v.).  in  tlie 
work,  which  employed  him  for  eighteen  years,  was     Homer,  u»  founded  oil  tlie  observ 
his  great  though  unfortunately  unfinished  edition  of 
Homer.     Proceeding  from  the  poets,  he  entered  the 
territory  of  mythology,  nu  which  he  shed  much  light, 
by   his   edition  of   Apollodoru*,   &e.     Arctueology 
gained  equally  by  his  antiquarian  essays.     Connected 
with  these  urcluvological  and  antiquarian  investiga- 
tions, were  his  historical  labours,  vis.,  the  treatment 
of  Greek  and  Itomnn  antiquities,  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  in  tenia  1  history,  constitution* ,  and 
legislation  of  the  suites  of  antiquity,  which  he  knew 
how  to  apply  liappi.y  to  the  events  of  his  own  time. 
Kven  as  a  man  of  business  and  the  world,  Heyne  was 
worthy  of  resjicct;  on  which  account  he  was  intrusted, 
from  all  quarters,  with  honourable  employments,  and 
his  advice  was  not  uiifrcqueiilly  linked  by  the  curators 
of  the  university.     He  brought  the  library  of  (iot tin- 
gen  to  Us  present  state  of  excellence,  so  that  it  is  '  name  of  /rma,  ami,  at  the 
regarded,  by  competent  judges  of  the  subject,  as  the    Album.     In  the  slrpoMmarttem.  w 

first  in  Europe.  Iwi-au-e  all  tlie  departments  an*  me-  j  name  of  Oqiheus,  Uie  island  of  ie 

thodically  filled.     In  tlie  same  flourishing  condition  i  The  inhabitant*  of  Britain  tuld  I  ataar. tJ 
did  he  leave  the  other  institutions  which  were  intrust-    lay  west  of  their  island,  and  was  only  a 
ed  to  his  supervision.     Not  merely  tlie  fame  of  his  :  Ptolemy,  who  received 
great  learning ,  but  the  weight  of  his  diameter,  ami  |  merchant*  wlio  had  been  there. 
the  propriety  and  delicacy  of  his  conduct,  procured  |  takes  in  his  account  of  its 
him  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  accomplished  and    mid  by  means  of  their  i 
eminent  men  of  his  time,     (ieorge  Forster,  Huher  ■  form  a  chart  of  llibernia,  i 
and  Heeren  became  his  sons-in-law.     The  centre  of  j  curate  accounts  of  its  cna 
his  activity  always  was  the  university,  which  he  loved    and   inhabitants.     Agricou. 
with   filial   fidelity   and  disinterested  affection.      In  j  coiK]uering  the  country,  I 
dangerous  times,  the  influence  which  he  hail  acquired.  .  cuted.     Hihrmia.  thrreL.^, 
and  his  appro  vet!  uprightness  ami  wisdom ,  were  of  j  subjection  by  the  It « 
great  sen  ice  to  that  literary  institution.     By  his 
etlorts,  the  university  and  city  of  tSottingen  were 
spans:!   the   necessity  of  affording   quarters  to  the 
soldiery,  while  the   French  had  |<ossessiun  of  Han- 
over, from  L8O4  to  ISiYj.     At  this  time,  his  occupa- 
tions  w*tc   much   multiplied,   and   he  was   himself 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  estates. 
Wiirii  the  kingdom  o(  \\  estphnlia  was  erected,  he 
was  no  lrvt  active,  and  had.  moreover,  the  pleasure 
of  .seeing  his  efforts  swvessful   and  his  services  ac~ 
Lnoultilgfd.     After  gu.'iig  a  final  revision  to  his 


meats 

.)   lad 
afmi.i 


copies  by  the  plirase  Mtatms  rmide 
unfortunate  clia&m. 

I  i  I  BtU  MA;  the  ancient  name  of 
tlrst  by  Julius   Carsnr.      Turn 
Jurernn  ;  I'tolemy .  Jurrmtm  ; 
ftiVf,   Iris.     Arislntle   metit 


I  to        I  — 


I1IBRI1)A,HVBRIDA. 
the  (ireek^f,  a  mongrel '«i 
for  instance,  if  tlie  father 
a  foreign  woman,  or  the 
latter  a  slave.  Hdndm 
mtitoto.  If  the 
eonnmlii  from  the 
better  tlian  slaves. 
of  two  different  la 
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several  species  ot 
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1)  the  rigiils 


■action,  or  perhaps  genus  (eoryn),  dUq 
M  true  walnuts,  especially  in  die  smooth  ex- 
■&  the  nuts.  Alt  the  specie  of  eitryn  are 
eely  confined  to  North  America,  and  compose 
the  characteristic  features  In  tbe  vegetation  of 
otinent.  See  ffalnut. 
ALGO;  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the  lower 

(See  Grm&ei.)  To  the  lr.  nobility  per 
s  catmllerot,  itcudimn  and  hi  (from  Aido, 

ri  ffi^o,  something).  There  ore  Aidalpot  i/<- 
!rao,  of  noble  birth,  and  hiia/;<,«  ,,',■  privilegiv, 
those  on  whom  the  king  bjuenafbmtMtWf 
ird  of  distinguished  services,  nnd  thin*  u l.,i 

«e  nobility.    The  latter  posse 

eileges  of  the  other  nobles, 

respected.     With  the  exception  of  some  old 

and  knighta  of  orders,  the  Aidalgai  differed 

on  the  commoners.    The  P.  Jidalgo 

same  signification.    The  Genealogical,  His- 

aad  Statistical  Almanac  for  1830  (H"ieniar) 
Be, 131  hidalgoi  in  Spain. 
ALGO,  Miodbl;  a  Mexican  priest,  who,  in 
ttion  with  Allende,  Commenced  the  war  of 
deuce  in  New  Spain,  in  180D.     Hidalgo  was, 

time,  curate  of  Dolores,  and  possessed  great 
*  over  the  Indians  and  Creoles.  After  raising 
odard  of  independence,  he  was  jirined  by  a 
■odf  of  men  and  the  garrison  of  the  city  of 
aiato  and  of  some  otiier  towns  in  the  same 
e.  Thence  he  marched  to  Vallndolid;  nnd, 
iiw  to  meet  with  success,  he  threw  off  his 

robes,  and  assumed  the  uniform  and  rank  of 
issimo,  Oct.  24, 1809.  Continuing  his  marr.h, 
■oeched  Mexico,  the  capital,  which  was  then 
iefended  ;  but  when  circumstances  favoured 
;k,  he  drew  off  his  troops,  and  began  to  march 
■wards  Guanaxuato.  At  lei.  Ii  the  viceroy, 
■a,  collected  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  lie- 
he  assailant  in  his  tnm.  Hiilalgo  was  met 
feated   by  the   Spaniards   under   Callejn,   at 


el's  of  li 


•    follow, 


j   jiiii 


li.kll^O 


■  totnl  ili-tea!  uenrGuadiilaxara 

.liin.  IT. Ifrll. 

s  compel  In  1   to  retire   t')  Zucj 

reus  with  his 

■d  and  disheartened  forces. 

llieuce  lie  re- 

iwini;   into  tin'  Texas,  in   (][..■ 

r  to  reorganise 

y.      lie  was  finally  overtaken 

at.   Acatita  de 

having;  Veil  betrayed   by  Hu-tn in enle.  one  of 

ill  nil  Ins -tuff. 

after  the  liirni 

ial.hcwas _^li.it,  Jime  ao,  1-sl 

■  ,la^"«  "«" 

/'om.."!'!".^,^,','"1"  '",l 

N;  a  Chinese  syllable,  whi.fi, 

when  added  In 

plural  names,  menus  a  city  uf 

he  third  rank. 

tABCflV(fr ;..,.  sacred,  an. 

ii  sacred  government,  si mii-tirm 

iV.nltoilem.:e 

■rnal  government  of  the  rhiirel 

hi  of  the  church  over  IhesiHU 

he  hierarchy  arose  with  thccsi 

111  church  n-  an  independent  - 

rallnl   /jroivi.™,  Mood   a;  I 

he  concerns  of  the  assorfatii  . 

ie  communion  of  the  church, 

repentant  into  its  bosom.     '1  ii 

iRTeiialiiius  was  gradually  tr  ■ 

)f  their  officers.  as  u„s  initiim 

oris  had  liernuie  societies  uf   I 

omlcrlltnry,  the  bishops  acqiB 

"ri»:rialiy 


the  congregations,  although  tin-  presbyters,  and,  in 
many  cases,  nil  the  MnriMi  of  ili>  churches,  retained 
some  share  in  the  government.  The  bishops  in  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces,  who  were  called  mrtropo- 
tilans,  soon  acquired  n  superiority  over  the  provincial 
bishops,  and  exercised  a  siij-en  isiuii  over  them.  They 
were  themselves  suhject  in  ihe  bishops  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  tlip  Unman  empire.  Constantinople, 
Aulioch,  Alexandria,  mid  Jerusalem,  who  received 
Hie  title  of  patriarrlii;  and  thus  a  complete  aristo- 
cratic constitution  »i>  formed,  which  continued  in 
the  Greek  chinch,  while,  in  the  Latin,  (he aristocracy 
was  transformed  into  a  monarchy.  The  Romuu 
bishop  acquired  the  primary  over  the  others,  and,  the 
opinion  liaviuij  liecome  prevalent  that  the  apostle 
Peter  had  founded  the  Itmunn  church,  and  that  its 
bishop  was  his  successor,  lite  Unman  bishop,  more- 
over, having  n  reived,  iilmirt  the  close  of  Uie  eighth 
centnrT.  from  the  jieiMmsity  nf  I'rpin  the  Short,  a 
ion  in  Italy  for  n  permanent,  though 
independent  pissossion,  InsanthoriLy 
ly  increased,  anil  lie  gradually   liecnme   the 

■ iircliic.il  head  of  Western  I  (irislendom. 

The  word  Aierarr A v  i»  frequently  used  in  the  second 
sense,  vli,.  of  the  millions  of  the  church  to  the  state, 
in  which  the.  church  is  not  only  independent  of  the 
state,  hut  even  claim-  .i  superiority ,  and  demands  the 
subjection  of  tile  political  interests  to  its  own.  In  the 
first  centuries,  the  eluiri  n  trad  no  connexion  with  the 
state.  It  did  not  seek  to  acquire  influence  over  the 
stale,  ami  the  stale  sometimes  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  After  the  church  whs  amalgamated 
with  the  slate,  in  the  time  of  Constnntine  the  Great, 
it  obtained  protection,  hut  was  dependent  on  the  tem- 
poral rulers,  who  nw  rted  the  right  to  convoke  the 
general  councils,  nnd  to  nominate  tile  metropolitan 
bishops,  and  even  frequently  interfered  in  the.  internal 
aftairs  of  the  church  end  its  dogmatic  discussions.  It 
wus  tile  same  in  the  (iollue,  Lombard,  and  Frankish 
states,  whirh  were  erected  on  ilie  ruins  of  the  Human 

rhartcnujgne.  al-o  csciri-ed  over  Ihe  church  the 
riphts  of  sovereignty,  which  the  I'oninn  emperors 
had  possessed;  and.  at; t  the  fcudnl  sysieni  had  arisen 
in  the  lieriauit  enipin,  the  Lislinjis  tield  the  church 
lands  as  fiefs  received  from  thr  temporal  pttiioaa; 
ami  even  the  [Ionian  bishop,  in  his  temporal  diame- 
ter, stood  in  n  feud.d  rohnion  to  Die  Kiaiikish  princes. 
Hut  the  ppnn  of  the  hierarchical  system  already 
existed  at  this  period,  ill  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a 
society  always  culi  .h'eued  by  the  Iiivine  Spirit  ;  in 
the  idea,  borrowed  from  Judaism,  of  a  priesthood 
instituted  by  loal  himself,  by  which  the  clergy  ac- 
quired ili^niiy  sur|.;i--ic.^  nil  i'-nq:"ial  trrandeiir,  nnd 
an  imtliorilv  eiuauntiii^  not  from  the  state,  but  from 
God  himself  j  nnd,  aiiidly,  in  the  superiority  of  the 
clergy  over  Ihe  lailr.  ii-ulliui;  I  rum  iheeircuiiistiince. 
that  they  were  Ihe'oiily  deposimries  of  knowledge. 
Hut  the  liiennvhical  svsteni  could  not  lie  rompletelv 
developed  frnui  these  perms,  till  the  Unman  bishop 

li'i'.iu...  tl, Ii  -  ui  el  liend  of  Weslern  ('liri-'trndniii, 

i fused  into  the 


.   Die   Kim; 


l'or  s. 


■  er   was  especially  au^nienled  in 
iv  the  Psendo-lsidorian  collecliun 

1,  some  interpolated,  the  object 


...  .  undaunted  Courage  :nd  liveliest 
eleventh  ceiimry.  to  enforce  the  claims  of 
ehy  ;  and  Hie  principal  means  which  he 
r  attaining  this  object  were,  to  deprive  the 
'  Ihe  right  of  investiture  («ee  I iwritilvrr), 
„«lut,.  „BI„,T  ™»ng  U,  ,■!,.,.,.      (5., 
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dents,  Hiero  ended  with 
WBi  obliged  to  undertake.  He  expelled 
tanU  of  Naxoa  and  Catena,  peopled  both 
L  anew  colony,  gave  the  lottera  new  name, 
d,  as  its  founder,  look  the  surname.EWw, 
im  to  the  heroic  honours  which  were  ac- 
inose who  hail  founded  a  city  whose 
i  amounted  to  10,000  inliabitants.  Soon 
o's  death,  the  Catnnians  made  themselves 
f  their  former  country,  and  expelled  the 
;rt,  who  built,  at  a  short  distance  from 
nother  city  called  ,T,tim,  und  Calami  re- 
primitive  name.  Though  some  blemishes 
!  first  years  of  Hiero's  reign,  Uiis  mast  be 

0  the  painful  uncertainty  inseparable  from 

1  he  occupied  ;  but  lie  compensated  for  his 

Sthe  noble  actum!-  which  signalized  ihe 
bis  life.  He  readily  assisted  his  allies 
ars,  and  protecicd  the  weaker,  promoted 
es,  and  afforded  encouragement  to  scholar? 
s.  A  long  sickness  which  befell  him,  was 
tause  of  this  alteration.  Sines  he  could  no 
upy  himself  with  tlie  cares  or  royalty,  and 
essary  for  him  to  seek  recreation,  lie  col- 
jnd  him  a  society  of  learned  men,  io  whose 
on  he  took  an  interest.  He  thus  became 
I  with  the  pleasures  of  learning,  and,  after 
:ry,  never  ceased  to  value  it.  His  court 
h>  rendezvous  of  the  must  distinguished 
S  time.  To  their  intercourse  he  was  in- 
:  the  improvement  of  his  character  and 
53  of  Sinionides  and  I'indar  appeal 


ne  of  his  n 


I      ru]l.|.i.l]l! 


in  the  selection  of  friends.  V  hen 
.jealous  of  the  first  success  of  Sophocles, 
e,  he  betook  himself  to  Hiero,  to  close  his 
i  kingdom.  Bacchylides  nod  Epicbannus 
ntimate  companions.  The  poet  Simonides 
ssessed  a  great  influence  over  the  mini)  of 


I  Pindar,  few  prim  r.itmlnl.    <  imqrared 

placed  no  bono*  la  lu-  r.,-i»  i.,-ny .     lie 

i  celebrated  his  ililaiiw  .  nvanl  odes  of 
refilled  with  hi-  Hatea.  Buatt  died  at 
37  If.  C,  and  left  n..  i  n  «n.  which  lie  had 

never,  one  year  after. 

•  II..  king  of  Synicu-e.  reigned  nhuut  £00 
r  the  former.  I  lis  father,  [lierocles, 
descent  from  the  family  of  fielon.     As 

boy  was  c\posed,  souii  after  his  With,  for 
Die  nobility  of  hi.  father  miirht  be  sullied, 
-ding  to  Justin,  bees  look  charge  of  him, 
ihedhim  several  iluys.  The  augurs,  bring 
I  foradvice  on  tin  rnHfya,  answered  that 
:he  token  of  ful .  r.  ,.,.:,..-  Itierorles 
:ook  him  home,  pn.v  i.lrd  for  In-  education, 


acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  Hiero,  conferred  on 
him  the  supreme  command  ;  and  it  was  nut  difficult 
for  him  subsequently  to  arrive  at  the  royal  dignity. 
To  procure  perlisniis.  he  had  connected  himself  with 
one  of  the  most  liilhwiad  families  of  Syracuse,  Ly 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Leplines.  During  Hiero's 
reign  began  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which  he  was,  at 
first,  an  ally  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  defeated 
by  tlie  consul  App>ius  Claudius,  who  hod  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Maaierlines.  He  then  saw  that  the  best 
course  for  him  was  to  espouse  tlie  cause  of  the 
Romans,  since  the  victories  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  him,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  likely  to  render  them  dangerous 
neighbours.  In  order  to  avert  the  war  from  his 
states,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  consuls  Otacil 
and  Valerius,  to  offer  a  treaty  of  peace  and  nlliuu 


u  this 
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pules  of  the  two  nations.  Though  be  showed  himself 
more  favourable  to  the  Romans,  by  providing  them, 
during-  the  first  Punic  war,  with  necessaries  of  all 
kinds,  lie  did  not  refuse  the  Carthaginians  the  aid 
they  asked  in  the  servile  war,  and  was  able,  by  his 
adroitness,  to  preserve  tlie  friendship  of  both.  In 
the  period  which  intervened  between  the  first  Punic 
war  and  the  second,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 

Siivemment.  He  enacted  wise  taws,  and  was  wholly 
evoted  to  tlie  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The  en- 
couragement which  he  extended  to  agriculture  en- 
riched him  and  doulilcd  tlie  revenues  of  the  state. 
He  kept  bis  word  pledged  to  hi-  allies,  and  when  the 
Romans  underwent  a  total  defeat  from  Hannibal,  at 
Tbrasymeue,  Hiero  proffered  them  provisions,  men, 
and   arms,    and   sent   them   a   golden   victoria,  380 

j rub  in  weight,  which   they  accepted  a-  i.  Icipj.v 

augury.  This  kind  ;uu  niioii  cuimiiihued  the  league 
between  Rome  and  Syracuse ;  and  even  the  loss  of 
tlie  battle  of  Cannuj,  which  was  followed  by  tlie 
defection  of  all  Uie  other  allies  of  Rome,  did  not 
shake  his  fidelity.  Hiero  was  not  merely  employed 
in  tlie  erection  of  temples  and  palaces,  but  also 
in  the  construction  of  military  machines  of  all  kinds, 
under  the  direction  of  Ihe  great  Arcliunedes.  \\  ill] 
the  intention  of  surpassing  the  magnificence  of  all 
oilier  kings.be  built  a  ship,  which  had  never  been 
equalled  lor  magnitude  und  splendour,  and.  from  tile 
description  of  which,  preserved  in  Atlicmeus,  it  must 
have  resembled  a  Hunting  city.  But  it  being  dis- 
covered that  Sicily  had  no  harbour  adequate  to  tlie 
reception  of  this  immense  structure,  Hiero  resolved 
to  make  a  present  of  it  to  king  Ptolemy ;  and,  as 
Kgypt  ivbs  at  Ilia  I  lime  in  want  of  corn,  took  this 
opportunity  to  semi  i\  ureal  supply  of  grain  to  Alex- 
andria. Hiero  died  It.  C.  211.  As  his  sou  Gelon 
■  lied  before  him,  lie  lift  the  crown,  after  wearing  it 
fifty-limr  viars.  to  his  grandson  llieronymus. 

IIIERUDULOI  (Wy  mini$ltrn).  In  the  temples 
of  the  Greeks  there  was  u  class  of  youths  and 
mail  I  ens,  who  were  employed  in  adorning  the 
temple,  decorating  the  altars  with  wreaths,  and 
embroidering  and  cleaning  the  veils  and  garments 
of  tlie  statues.  These  maidens  were  called  pli/n- 
tridtt  and  rrgatlina,  and  the  youths  and  older  male 
ministers  were  called  MOCoroi,  fHittopheri,  hiero. 
jilmtUir,  and  dadii-hni.  Hut  the  hitt-ndului,  properly 
so  called,  are  of  a  different  nature.  They  had  their 
origin  in  the  Asiatic  worship  of  nature.  The  primi- 
tive Asiatics  worshipped  tlie  sun  ami  moon.  The 
goddess  of  nature,  typified  by  the  latter,  was  colled 
l~en>ii  Crania,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Greeks,  who 
understood  by  the  term  supernatural,  heavenly 
beauty:  Ihe  Asiatic  tr.mia  referred  solely  to  the 
moon  sailing  in  ether ;  and  the  worship  of  this 
goddess  of  the  moon,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Assy- 
rian,   Phoenician,    Persian,    t'appadocian,   Anaitis, 
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Seimramis  Atarosntis,  Taumpolus,  and   to  that  of 
Cybele.     In  the  rudest   times  ut  antiquity,   young 
girls  were  sacrificed  as  victim!   in  the  worship  of 
this  godilcss.  who  required  the  most  beautiful  first- 
linsrs.     Afterwards,  female  slaves  were  substituted, 
who  were  either  presented  to  tlie  great  goddess  of 
heaven  and  nature,  for  her  temple  halls  und  pleasure 
groves,  or  were  purchased  by  her  ministers.    These 
were  obliged,  in  her  honour,  to  surrender  tliemselves, 
on  the  annual  festivals,  to  tlie  desires  of  the  pilgrims 
nud  worshippers  of  the  goddess.     The  male  kicrodn- 
lui  were  youths  who  lacerated  themselves  with  jug- 
gling fanaticism,  ami,  in  a  fury,  whirled  round  in 
circles,  like  the  Turkish  ami  Indian  fakir*.     Strabo 
sj>eaks  of  6000  /i/itw/m/o/,  male  ami  female,  in  tlie 
sacred  environs  of  the  temple  of  the  Coiuaninn  god- 
dess of  nature,  in  Cappndocia.     In  every  temple  of 
the  Phviuciaii-Carthaginiun    V ranin,  even    in    the 
temples  of  the  Kphesian  ami  Phrygian  1>«  naf  there 
were  female  slaves,  who  were  culled,  in  the  Plurnician 
]aus*u:it:e.  Itr.inth  (i.  e  ,  young  maidens),  whence  tlie 
name  f'enus  is  said  to  liave  been  derived.     The  wor- 
slrip  of  that  goddess  was  imported  from  Asia  into 
Greece,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  tlie  famous  temple  of 
Venus  on  mount  Kryx  in  Sicily,  we  find  troops  of 
himxluloi  who  were  courtesans  and  had  to  add  all 
tliat  they  acquired  by  their  mercenary  cliarms  to  tlie 
treasury  of  the  temple.     More  than  one  temple  of 
Venus  (among  others,  that  in  Santos)  was  built  by 
funds  thus  acipiiml.     We  stilt  possess,  (Ml  the  frag- 
ments of  the  frieze  of  a  temple,  and  on  two  trian- 
gular  candelabra    va«c<,  representations  of   these 
servants  of  Venn*,  which  were  formerly  considered 
Spartan  dancers,  but  in  which  tlie  acuteness  of  Zoega 
d fleet ed  the  true  AiVrur/wfof.     They  are  represented 
in  a  graceful  attitude,  standing  on  their  toes,  in  a 
dr.nring  position,  both  arms  gracefully  raised,  and 
turning  their  slender  bodies  to  die  seducing  move- 
ments of  their  sacred  dance.      Their  dress  con- 
>i*!s  ou:y  of  a  short  garment  cnthcred  with  a  girdle, 
nisi  t>  composed  of  tlie  most  delicate  and  transparent 
bwnis.  haixiir  reaching  the  knee.    The  arms  and 
■-.I*  are  i'n;r>>  luktvl ;  (Mi  their  feet  Uiey  have 
xi'-t-'a.*  ■jc'".  v  uiced :  and.  on  their  liair.  bound  u> 
<r%.  t-r  ui  a  »imp:e  knot,  they  ha\  e  a  wreath,  curious- 
'»  n\»«?r:  i«t"  .,\iig.  strnicht.  radiating  leaves  or  stalks, 
*  :  v.i.  i1.. -Vnn^  aiti>se!J:er  from  the  head  attire  of  the 
i.rw:uu  w Allien.  semis  to  indicate  a  foreign,  Asiatic 
Oi  igni.      though  the  term  hitnttlnlui  was,  |ierhaps, 
*ti  i  un  profaned  in  the  earliest  thnes  of  (ireece,  when 
i  ovrun  maideiH  were  %ent  to  Ilium  as  a  tribute  for 
the  worsliip  ot  Pallas,  it  siil>sequently  denoted  those 
well  known  servants  of  Venus,  with  whoin  Ionia  and 
Cyprus  supplied  llrreec  Proper. 

HlK.IKKiLYIMIK  S  (from  the  Creek  .'ie«  ykvpr, 
sacred  engraving)  was  applied  by  ancient  writers 
exclusively  to  the  sculpture  und  inscriptions  on  public 
monuments  in  Kgvpt,  because  it  was  thought  that 
they  were  intelligible  only  to  tlie  priests,  and  those 
who  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries  ;  but,  in  mo- 
dern  times,  the  word  lias  been  used  for  any  pfcturt- 
irritinp;  any  mode  of  expressing  a  series  of  ideas  by 
the  representations  of  visible  object*.  Thus  we 
speak  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics,  waving  the  idea  of 
sacred,  which  the  name  implies  according  to  its 
etymology.  In  this  article,  however,  we  shall  treat 
only  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphic*,  intending  to  return  to 
the  general  subject  in  the  article  Writing.  We  shall 
niso  there  speak  of  tlie  interesting  Mexican  hierogly- 
phic, the  original  of  which  is  in  the  l^scurial,  and  a 
>panisli  version  of  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Punlins  (History  of  the  Kmpire  of  Mexico, 
with  Notes  and  Kxplaimtions,  in  part  iii. of  Purchas's 
riiKrimage*);  yet  it  wiil  be  necessary  to  mention 
i  .u  iTily  Mime  of  tin-  principal  stage*  in  the  devel- 
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opment  of  that  most  admirable  art, 

to  understand  l»  which  of  then  the  Efypuaa 

writing  (hieroglyphics)  belongs. 

Man  loves  tlie  past.     Whether  peeps* 

verse  events  have  marked  the  cows*  of  <— 

wishes  to  remember  then,  and  wishes 

remembered  by  his  children.     Thai  freb 

those  innate  desires  which  Provi 

deep  in  tlie  human  mind, 

tiie  brutes,  and  which  is 

the  consciousness  that  he 

belongs  to  a  human  society. 

sent,  but  also  to  the  past  and 

stupid  as  not  to  desire  to  know  • 

and  to  inform  his  children  of  i 

What  was,  then,  the  i 

itself  to  man  to  enable  »•■« 

to  fix,  as  it  were,  the  er 

tlie  picture,  the  physical 

What  can  be  more  natural,  far 

delineation  of  water,  and 

wish  to  record  a  great  inundation  * 

writing,  mixed  with  very  lew  sysml 

twnal  signs,  isf  to  the 

tlie    Indians   of  North  A 

destTiptkins  of  battles 

tions  which  one  hunting  party  p 

their  inscriptions  upon  graves,  i 

when  certain  persons  were  slain. 

we  mean  here  actual  pictures,  ran 

for  the  purpose  ol  coniaienoratn*  an.  w 

as  works  of  art— exists  among  aU  but 

age  tribes,  as  ancient  and 

prove.     But  it  is  plain,  that, 

often,  a  certain  sign,  simnln 

ial  representation  of  the  event 

instance,  to  designate  a  batik*. 

ami,  in  course  of  tine,  nr 

will  be  drawn  ;  or,  to  ind       B  4 

the  conquered  general  wL.  «**  rep* 

of  the  conqueror,  with  a  plant  pet 

quered  country  (as  a  the  case  m 

glyphics  above-mentioned).     1 

arrive  at  symbolical  and  cunvn* 

as  a  matter  of  convenience,  if  fa. 

but,  as  their  ideas  enlarge,  they 

represent  invisible  things,  ideas;  M 
order  to  reckon  time,  the  natural  ana       * 

babty  be  designated  by  a  noon  (n  ^  L 
the  words  month  and  nam  are  tat 
number  of  tliem  by  points.     But  m 
he  wishes  to  express  abstract  kni 
and  what  is  more  natural  than       L 
nate  tliis  net  by  some  fanil 
strongly  suggests  the  notion  «- 
for  instance,  the  picture  of  a 
at  the  symbolical  hire      ml 

The  art  of  writi       „ 
we  suppose  langu       jo  L... 
is.  It  begins  with 
abstractions— a 
many  instances,  in 
guage  b  first  concrete.  1 
All  nations  at  a  ce 
speak  symbolically : 
all  ages,  is  symbol  .» 

not  end  in  the  la  oi 

if  Pytlngoras  wl 

and  worsliip  the  echo,"  «. 
MgT  eiaii c9HtriUmm9  the  W— 
Tins  circumstance,  winch  s- 
from  disposition  and  mm 
mind  caimot  elevati 
but  can  reach  h  ony 
great  assistance  to  n_ 
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■Mdf  by  visible  signs  ten  reached  the  t-uige  above. 
Mi  tinned.  An  eye  «  illi  n  sceptre,  beneath,  would  not 

understood  so  easily  i'i  signify  a  king  lit  present, 

it  was  by  the  ligyptians.  .-Symbolical  hierogly- 
des  must  immediately  produce  conventional :  tlicy 
e,  indeed,  coiiveii in k tul  themselves,  us  the  symbol 
mseri  ii  nut  the  only  one  by  which  die  same  ides 
igllt  have  been  expressed  ;  nod,  besides,  a  sign 
■lien  is  symbolical  lor  one  «ji  in'raiiuii.  uiaybemere- 

craiveniionnl  for  tlie  next.  Besides,  the  more 
en  have  to  write,  tlie  less  time  can  1 1  icy  bestow  on 
air  writing,  nnd  in  [lie  sump  proportion  astlie  sym- 
■1  gradually  expresses  more  i.nd  more  the  general 
■en,  tlie  sign  it-elf  In  funics  less  and  less,  similar  to 
r  original  symbol,  until  at  last  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
rojiiised  as  ilie  picture  of  mi  object,  but  takes  the 
»i»cter  of  a  mere  conventional  -i^ri.  This  is  the 
*e  willi  most  of  tlie  signs  of  the  Chinese  writing, 
hich  no  one  could  recogni-e  as  pictures  of  the  ob- 
eli for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 

We  have  thus  ti-nced  w  ruin;  u>  the  stage  in  which 
pas  representing  the  object  il-elt',  -ymliols  dcsignal- 
~fr  the  object  by  u-soeiaiinu  uf  ideas,  nod  conven- 
iiial  or  arbitrary  characters,  are  used  together.  Of 
is  maimer  of  writing  we  still  find  instances  among 
e  most  civilised  nations.    The  Germans  use  a  +, 

works  where  the  -living  uf  space  is  impm-unit,  for 
*  word  died.  This  is  an  instance  uf  symbolical 
eroglyphics,  the  cross  indicating  dealh,  eidier 
■cause  it  was  generally  planted  upon  graves,  or 
■reuse  it  called  to  mind  the  death  of  Him,  whose 
-&th  is  most  important.  In  the  same  way,  they 
rile  □  m  ,  for  lyuare  mile:  This  is  a  figurative 
eroglyphic.  The  Atlas  of  I, as  fuses  (La  Sage)  Is 
II  i.f  symlxjlical.  ligllrsilivo.  and  conventional,  or,  as 
«7  should  rather  lie  called,  iii-li:trart/  hii-rtii;lrtpkir>.. 
I  what  way  the  human  mind  made  the  licit  great 
ep  of  designating  the  grammatical  forms,  for  in- 
sure, by  adding  to  a  hieroglyphic  the  feminine  or 
ml  sign  (or,  as  we  should  call  it  Ihe  termination), 
e  sliall  treat  of  mure    fully  in    the   article  ll'rit- 


QBBJBl  uf  ihe  character 

relary  to  the  Egyptian 

|ihabel.  anil  Cliampol- 
.1  the  KgyptiaM  hada 


uli'uhu 
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■.that  is,  was  composed  of  a  series  of  signs  I 
fcrence  to  lite  oiijerls  represented,  but  merely  to 
e  siiimds  uf  Ihe  words  expressed,  lints  the  fjgura- 
.'e  sign-  passed  oyer  into  mere  phonetic  characters. 
Ilis  was  not  on!v  the  case  in  Egyptian  writing  ;  the 
■mesoflhe  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  lead  us 

suppose  a  similar  transformation.  Wc  quale  the 
Mowing  passage  from  a  note  of  professor  Moses 
uart  to  Ins  son's  translation  of  .1.  ('•.  H.  Greppo's 
isay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System  of  M.  Champol- 
XI,  Jr.      "One  need  only  to  read  the  iliteiprelalion 

the  names  of  the  Hebrew  ;il    babel,  successively. 

order  to  believe  thai,  originally,  there  was  some 


analogy  between  die  shone  of  tlie  respective  letters, 
and  the  objects  by  whose  names  they  are  railed. 
For  nxample,  beginning  with  the  a  I  pi  inbet,  we  pro- 
ceed thus  :  or,  hove,  camel,  hollo"1,  hook,  armour, 
travelling-  icrip,  serpent,  fiiinj,  Aollow-hand,  oj-  goad, 
iraler,  fish,  prop,  rye,  tmrnlA,  aaMnl  lueml,  ear, 
head,  tooth,  errai.  These  make  out  tlie  whole  ori- 
ginal alphabet  uf  the  Hebrew.  ;  anil  no  one  can  well 
suppose  that  these  names  rather  than  uthrrs  were 
given  to  the  letters,  except  on  account  of  some 
resem h lance  between  them  and  die  objects  which 
lion;  these  names.  That  die  resemblances  to  these 
respective  objects  are  not  found  in  the  present 
Hebrew  alphabet,  is  no  argument  against  die  posi- 
tion ;  for  all  critics  are  agreed  diat  tile  ancient 
Hebrew  letters  have  exchanged  their  forms  for  those 
of  a  Later  alphabet,''  8ic.     So  far  professor  Stuart. 

Be/ore  we  give  the  system  of  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics, according  to  C  Item  poll  ion's  ingenious  dis- 
coveries, one  remark  may  be  allowed  to  us.  In  a 
certain  sense  of  the  word,  the  course  which  the 
Chinese  have  taken  muy  be  considered  more  philo- 
sophical dian  that  of  tin'  invention  ascribed  to Thoth, 
the  former  being  founded  on  the  combination  of 
ideas,  and  the  latter  on  tlie  mere  external  sounds; 
and  yet  die  latter  system  has  become,  at  least  in 
our  view  of  die  matter  (a  Chinese,  of  course,  would 
differ  from  us),  much  the  more  important.  By  about 
forty  signs  we  are  nble  to  express  almost  every 
sound,  and,  through  diem,  every  idea  in  its  various 
sluides  (BndjWilli  mosi  languages,  Inuu  twenty-three 
to  twenty-seven  signs  are  suflieient),  whilst  die 
Chinese  have  10,QU0  characters  in  common  use. 
Our  system  has  become  much  die  most  abstract, 
and  with  this  die  Chinese  reproach  it,  when  they 
say,  "That  which  enters  tlie  mind  of  a  European 
enters  through  the  ear"  (meaning  dial  our  letters 
represent  sounds'?,  "  while  what  enters  the  mind  of  a 
Chinese  enters  through  the  eye"  (meaning  that  their 
signs  designate  immediately  ideas)  ;  and  die  learned 
Ilemiisat  mentions  the  lively  effect  of  die  Chinese 
picture-writing,  in  comparison  to  that  of  our  con- 
venthuiul  signs.  Ue  can  easily  believe  him.  Sup- 
pnw  the  Chinese  to  tlesignaic  the  word  Igraut  by  a 
-ign  which  their  well  executed  w  rit.ng  should  show 
M  be  derived  from  a  tiger.  Hut  the  dillerence,  in 
rufi.inoti  eases,  is  not  probably  so  great  as  at  first 
appears.  In  general,  if  we  read  a  book,  the  signs 
do  not  -uegesl  to  us  die  sounds  which  they  repre- 
sent, nnd  then  Ihe  ideas  (though  this  is  the  ease  with 
children  and  illiterate  people,  "ho  are  accustomed 
t.p  rtad  loud,  or,  at  least,  moving  the  lips,  a  proof 
that,  to  them,  the  characters  actually  represent  the 
founds),  but,  from  habit ,  the  word  suggests  an  idea. 
II  we  read,  fur  instance,  a  word  like  tovetintit,  die 
idea  which  it  represents  is  not  produced  within  us 
by  tlie  slow  process  that  the  characters  fur  toe* 
remind  us  of  Ihe  sound  lure,  and  then  of  the  idea, 
nest  Ii  of  loveli/,  and,  at  last,  nan  of  the  sound,  and 
the  general  meaning  of  (bis  syllable,  and  then  the 
whole  word  of  the  sound  lurcliiMi,  and  the  idea 
which  diis  sound  is  intended  to  convey  ;  but  the 
whole  word  presents  Itself  as  one  sign  to  die  eye, 
and  suggests,  at  once,  the  idea  of  lavelineii.  Now, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  probably  the  same  pro- 


miiid  of  a  Chin 


He 


sees  the  sign,  and  it  produces,  at  once,  the  idea.  We 
may  remark,  loo,  as  an  advantage  of  our  mode  of 
writing,  diat  the  etymology  of  a  word  frequendy  has 
a  wonderful  effect  on  lis,  particularly  in  original 
languages,  as  Greek  or  German,  anil,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  derivative  languages,  as  Italian  and  Eiig. 
lish.  With  these  reservations,  we  may  allow,  that, 
in  certain  cases,  the  Chinese  writing  may  hove  a 
much  superior  effect  upon  the  mind,  by  presenting  a. 
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visible  image  of  the  tiling  signified,  since  impressions 
received  by  the  eye  are  almost  always  much  more 
lively  than  those,  conveyed  by  sounds.     A  play,  rend 
in  a  room,  does  not  excite  our  sorrow  or  our  mirth 
'  so  much  as  if  we  nee  it  represented,  and  a  hundred 
tilings  may  well  be  said  or  written,  which  would  Us 
considered  highly  improper  or  disgusting  if  painted 
or  drawn.     '1  his  explains  what  (.'hum (Million  says  of  ' 
the  remarkable  effort  which  hieroglyphics  have  on  I 
one  who  understands  them,  because   they  include  ' 
both  symbolic  and  phonetic  charucters. 

We  will  now  give  a  survey  of  the  hieroglyphic 
system.  The  characters  used  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, before  their  conversion  to  Christianity  (utter 
which  they  adonted  the  Creek  alpltul>et,  with  u  few 
supplementary  letters),  were  threefold;  1.  hiero- 
glyphic ;  2.  hieratic ;  3.  demotic.  The  first  were 
composed  of  images  of  visible  objects ;  the  second, 
of  rude  and  indistinct  outlines  of  the  whole,  or  of 
parts  of  such  imnges;  and  the  third,  of  a  still  farther 
reduction  of  such  outlines  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
first  kind,  from  which  the  others  were  thrived, 
was  originally  a  mil  picture-writing,  representing 
ideas  by  their  visible  images  when  possible,  or  by 
obvious  symbols  when  any  direct  representation  was 
impossible.  This  mode  of  writing  is  only  suited  for 
a  nation  in  the  first  stages  of  civilisation,  and  man 
would  soon  discover  some  more  complicated,  but 
more  jwrfect  mode  of  representing  what  is  usually 
expressed  by  words,  of  speaking,  in  short,  by  means 
of  visible  signs.  Hut  words  are  combinations  of 
sounds,  and  the  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  devise 
some  method  of  expressing  sounds.  As  soon  as  such 
a  nVvice  was  adopted,  any  combination  of  sounds, 
lliat  is,  any  won),  whether  the  name  of  a  visible 
object  or  of  a  mere  attraction,  could  be  immediately 
represented  to  the  eye.  The  Egyptians  who  were, 
as  every  day  shows  more  clearly,  the  most  civilised 
of  all  nations  known  to  us  at  a  very  remote  period, 
arrive* I  ut  this  point  very  early.  They  selected 
several  common  and  welt  known  hieroglyphics,  such 
us  immediately  suggested  some  word  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  used  them  to  express  tlie  initial 
sound  of  that  word,  or,  as  we  should  say,  its  first  let- 
ter. The  more  simple  outlines  or  fragments  of 
these  hieroglyphics  used  in  the  hieratic  charac- 
ter, would  therefore  have  the  appearance,  as  well  as 
perform  the  functions,  of  letters;  and,  when  rounded 
off  into  the  demotic,  epistologruphic,  enchorial  (q.  v.) 
or  miming-huiid,  would  lose  all  roemhlance  to  the 
(igures  from  which  they  were  originally  derived.  It 
is  plain   that  these  last  characters  might  entirely 

supersede  the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  or  other  symbols,  horisontaf,  and  grouped  cog 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  were  formed.  We  required,  so  as  to  leave  u# 
si  mil  see  that  they  actually  did  so,  for  the  ordinary  vacant,  which  of  course  would 
purposes  of  life.  '1  lius  the  demotic  characters  were, (  had  they  written  their  signs 
as  lias  lieeu  now  settled  beyond  doubt,  nearly,  if  our  letters,  since  the  signs 
not  strictly,  alphabetical.  The  hieroglyphic  char-  and  site.  Here  we  must 
acter  was  thus  rendered  capable  of  expressing  sounds.  ■  glyphic  writing  is  eminently 
and  consequently  words,  independently  of  pictured  use  waa  in  inscriptions  that 
sign*.  The*1  signs  are.  according  to  ( 'ham  pol  lion's  tured  upon  public  edifices, 
great  work,  1'rtcis  du  System*  HivmglifphitfHe  (I'aris,    in  similar  ways,  upon  < 


be  applied  with  success  to  tlie  legends  vt  every  ei 
indiscriminately ; 

2.  Which  is,  in  fact,  the  cunseqwnre  as?  lhr 
statement,  that  this  phonetic  alphabet  n  the  trot 
of  the  whole  hieroglyphical  system  ; 

3.  Tliat  tlie  ancient  Egyptian*  cunstantly  essfii 
this  alphabet  to  represent  the  MMinds  uf  the  •<■■ 
their  language ; 

4.  That  all  hieroglyphical  legends 
are  composed  principally  uf 
cal; 

5.  That  these  alphabetical  signs  vest  nf  ■ 
different  kinds,  the  demotic,  hienuic  and  the  Isj 
glyphical,  strictly  so  called :  and, 

ti.  That  the  principles  of  ibegnifdwfnSBSS«wsi 
he  has  laid  down,  ami  which  lie  scons  If  a  gn 
variety  of  applications  and  examples*  sst 
those  which  were  in  use  among  the; 

As  all  visible  objects,  with  all  their 
almost  any  position,  besides  an  era  ft*. 
arbitrary  combinations,  come  within  the  snjsnsf  4 
hieroglyphic  draughtsman,  *  an 
posed  that  tlie  uumber  of  the  characters 
almost  unlimited;  but  the   necenmj  of 
must  mmni  have  been  felt,  for  unless  Oh 
signed  to  each  character  was  txed,  the 
be  lost  in  vague  conjectures,  and,  sssless  iht 
of  clutracters  was  ron&ned  within 
memory  could  retain  them  alL    The 
therefore  observed  by  M.  Champnlh 
thuu  twenty  years'  study,  was  only  Mi,  nf  _wa 
perhaps  some  are  duplicates.     He 
the  eighteen  following 


Cm leatial  andie*. 

Human  flcwe*  in  eartna*  pwli 

Human  Limb*,  takes  iiyimriy, 

Wild  quadruped* , 

D»me«tic  quadruped*, 

Limb*  of  auimaN,    . 

B  rdi.  either  whuto  ar  la 

ri«he« 

Reptile*,  either  whole  or  la 

lUNSrl  |W|,         *  -  *  •  ■  ■ 

\>C*tai  le*,  plant*,  dower*.  aad  frattn, 

Huildlnjnj 

Furniture, 

Coverlaa*  fur  feet  an* 

ornament*,  ai*d  lrvptr**, 
TwiU  ami  inatruateat*  of  »i 
Vj»*m,  rup«.  ami  the  bke, 
fleometrical  njrnxea, 
Fantastic  furaa, 


1 


The  figures  were  arranged  in 


■• 


Its 


religious  or  domestic  us 
delineated  in  niimerow-  . 
wooden  coffins  of         ■ 
harder  substances,       i  a-  ■ 


lti£4),  divisible  into  three  distinct  classes :  1.  fig  lira 

live  siuns,  sueli  as  were  tlie  images  of  the  things 

expressed ;  2.  symbolic  ;  3.  phonetic,  or  expressive 

of  sound.     At  a  later  (leriod,  probably,  a  fourth  class 

was  brought  into  use ;  that  of  enigmatical  symbols,  ■  &c.     Hence,  both 

f  If 'rived  either  from  some  very  remote  affinity  between  '  ployed,  and  from 

the  object  represented  ami  the  idea  im pi ieil,  or  formed  '.  chiefly  used,  the  L» 

I iy  a  combination  of  different  figures,  apparently  in- !  painting,  and  the  r» 

*;ij>iih!»-  of  l)ciiig  thus  united.      We  will  mention  '  therefore  easy  Co  be  « 

l.i-re,  in  trie  outlet,  tluit  (ha  million's  object,  in  tlie    aiicc  was  never  ft] 

tiork  iiUivr  referred  to.  is  to  demonstrate  the  six    letters  from  Kgypt 

t"»:low  i.i^  imporiant  pi»iuts  :  these  various  nbji 

I.    Hint  ih"  phonetic  hieroglyphical  alphabet  can    actness,  and  often  •* 


the 


m  * 


niKitoi;j,i  rnics. 


ry  bright.  The,  general  (inter  in  which 
n  *ra  to  be  perused,  is  shown  by  the 
which  tbey  Me  placid,  as  their  heads  are 
■rued  toward*  the  render,  or  which  is  the 

lotbat  lide  of  the  tablet  at  which  the  in- 
rira,  whether  it  lie  right  or  left,  for  either 
Stain  the  pure  hieroglyphic,  though  not  in 

character.  To  ibis  general  rule,  Cham- 
■etwithonlyow  exception  ina  hierogly- 
io  the  royal  collection  ;  the  figures, 
■nn  a  «ort  of  procession,  mid  seem,  from 
■e  poaitwu,  to  be  connected  with  each 
i  figurative,  or,  as  tlicy  are  called  by  the 
pure  hierog  typfnn.  i.  e.,  the  images  of  the 
Sed,  occur  often  either  in  an  entire  Or  an 
t  intelligible  form  ;  and  some  of  that  class 
Med  merely  to  determine  the  sense  of  the 
turpi,  just  as  capital  Idlers  are  employed 
Unguish  proper  mi  mi  s  it  w on!-,  of  peculiar 
This  mi  the  more  necessary  among 
ns, at  their  names  were  all  significant,  and 
J  taken  as  8Uch.  unless  accompanied  by 
lion  of  their  peculiar  use.  The  Irierogly- 
>  or  Kvmon,  gat  or  goddtu,  was  conse- 
jolned,  accordinc  lo  [lie  sex  of  the  person 
nwd.  Thus  the  characters  expressing 
i,  when  alone,  signify  lieloutt by  Amman ; 
allowed  by  thai  which  stands  for  wun, 
i  proper  name,  which  the  Greek  would 
iTe  expressed  by  F'hilutnmm  or  Jnrmono- 
mple,  image,  stalue,  child,  asp,  and 
I  pillar  were  in  like  manner,  expressed 
iridenlly  represeminc  ilie  tilings  meant, 
reliefs  at  Medinei-Uihu,  the  scribe  reeord- 
ry,  has  a  hand  with  ciphers,  expressing 
A  in  the  hieroglyphic  column  over  bis 
y  indicating  3000  ha  rids  of  men,  slain  or 
n  battle.  Above  this  is  the  figure  of  a 
fed  by  1000,  evidently  signifying  1000 
ken.  {Prerii,  r>l.  xix.,  fig.  1,  X.)  The 
[line  of  a  boat,  followed  by  a  line  signi- 
...-/;.  and  the  name  of  a  god,  sipuSra 


o],;;ll:,.w 
if    tl:C    ollj, 


very  obvious  syi 
j  the  object  expi 
tins  iiml  dogmas 


lise  ililii-reiil  gods,  lire 

,oh,  stiil  in  suTur  degree 
sse.l,  at  least. according 
of  the    I'lrypliuns  ;  the 


gntit  and  contradictory  interpretations.  Almost  till 
the  figures  of  speech  are,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
placed  before  the  eye  by  this  class  of  hieroglyphics. 
•■  Two  arms  stretched  up  towards  lieaven"  enjirrsv 
ed  tile  word  nfftthtg  ;  "  a  censer  with  some  grains  of 
incense,"  adoration;  "a  moil  throwing  arrows,'' 
liauali.  These  instances,  therefore,  furnish  example* 
of  •ynecdoehea.  littonymiei  are  exhibited  in  "a 
crescent,  with  its  liorns  bent  down,1'  for  month 
{floropalto,  II.,  Ig)  ;  in  "a  pencil  and  a  palette."'  or 
'  •  n  reed  and  an  inkstand,"  lur  writer,  uvitittg,  tetter, 
He.  The"  bee,"  lo  signify  a  a  obedient  people  ;  "  Ibre- 
quarlers  of  a  lion,"  for  ttrmgl/i ;  "  a  hawk  on  tlie 
wing,"  for  tlie  u-ixii ;  "an  asp,"  for/wirrr  of  life  and 
r/raM;  are  so  many  metaphors  symbolically  expressed. 
As  we  are  unacquainted  \wllr  man;  of  tlie  ancient  no- 
tions, prejudices,  &c.,  and  llieielore  witli  many  of  their 
associations  of  ideas,  i. ml  «  ill:  (In-  transitions  of  mean- 
ing which  many  sign-  must  have  iunlrrgone,lhis  class 
is  the  one  which  will  always  cause  the  greatest 
trouble  lo  the  decipherer.  An  ancient  Egyptian 
writer,  Hornpollo  (/,  SO),  tells  us.  Hat  paternity  and 
the  iciWd  were  expos-id  b\  ihc  f^ureoi'a  "beetle;" 
maternity  by  a  "  vulture."  Who  could  have  aseer. 
tained  the  sigtiifciit.it.ii  of  il.est-  signs,  if  nol  assisted 
by  direct  infurnialiun  tit'  tills  kind  :  The  bend  of  the 
animal  sacred  to  a  deity,  is  olten  placed  upon  llie 
figure  of  a  man,  to  signify  the  tleity  ilsell.  This 
certainly  produced  figures  monstrous  to  ns,  but  it  is 
Ibumied  oil  the  notion,  which  bus  prevailed  nraong 
mankind  from  time  immemorial  that  some  particular 
animal  enjoyed  the  protection  of  some  pnrtir  nlar 
god.  Even  at  present,  in  many  Christian  countries, 
certain  animals  an-  lielieinl  lo  lie  under  the  parlicular 
protection  of  certain  sail. is  ;  certain  animals,  too,  are 
used  in  paintings,  as  symbolical  accompaniments  of 
apostles  and  saints.  •  Now  ihe  Egyptians,  in  writing 
'    ■'  of  Ihir  -  '- 


f  lli is  animal  up. 


yleavingonti       „_ 

ie  suiti  d inn  1.  vi  uli  m  Ti,c  ill  I  lie  divine  ul 

bus  a  hawk,  with  a  circle  mi  ils  head,  signifies  Wn; 
ram,  having  ils  burns  surmounted  by  a  feather,  or, 
lore  generally  by  a  circle,  Cim/i/iit,  lie.  Lastly, 
lere  is  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics  lor  Ihe  Fgyptiatt 
nds,  which  we  may  rail  either  rti>n/,tilir  ur  e-iiiginati- 
ii  i  such  lis  an  rye  lor  thirii ;  an  obeltib  for  Jupiter 
Ininion  i  a  miometer,  fat  tlie  god  I'/it/in.  ^piaetn 
,ee  lecture  iv.  of  liis  valuable  Leeturri  on  the  Kle. 
'tiitt  of  HieTPffty/iMcs,  &c,  London,  IK'.I)  ascribes 
icsc  hiernglji'liii  a  I  n  |  i  escalations  of  the  deities  to 
ie  -acred  dread  wlueiiall  Oriental  nations, and  even, 
i  some  degree,  ttie  Greeks  and  Unmans,  liad  of 
ronouncirig  the  names  of  Ihe  gods.  *  And  altiiuugh 
e  Dud,"  he  says,  "these  mystic  names  expressed 
honelically  in  the  hieroglji  liicnl  legends,  yet  we 
re  lo  remember  that  the  ilii.riiit.Ts  ihcmselves  were 
msiilercd  as  sacred,  and  peculiarly  titled  to  be 
Diuloyeri  in  religions  matters.  Tins  is  so  true,  tlial 
i  uli  documents  written  in  the  demotic  or  common 
huracters  of  the  country,  the  nnnics  of  the  gods  and 
oilriesses  were  invnnalily  Miiti.o  sjiuliolicnliy  ;  just 
s  tlie  Jews  never  wrote  at  full  length  the  iitcHtble 
time  of  Jehaetih,  but  nh'iiys  expressed  it  by  a  sborl 
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iimi-k  wliirli  tliey  pronounced  AJmai."  f'tam-ia 
■Million  (iihiiIf  iiwrt*  Ui«*  the  Kpyinuun  "uW  Die    li 

mimes  i*  tl»ir  principal  deilj,  at  *twt,  ■>  ""«  *»!■    " 
il  it  iii  •nuttier.     A»  tlie  Fjm*lMM  |  r. 

„  J  nation,  It  i»  clear  Lliat  blrnflyplieni  ,  n 

like  those  ilc.TiW  (we  menu  tin-  figurative  ami  ]  A' 
Miiil-ilirul)  ™ul,l  lij  11.1  wwil*  suffice  tn  .lesipwtr  si 
Uieir  vurimiH  wmils,  iwcopatiuiw.,  unJ  dim*;  and  |  Ii 
lliii  wiitit  may  >»  reamiuiWy  supposed  to  have .  ii 
led  lo  the  invention  uf  tin?  thin' 

lliiiu   rails  uAtiilt'i 

.rinclplr  mi  which  the<e  kipu  were  Hiosen 
t.i  eipcew  otir  certain  kiuiii);  it  is  Ibis,  that  tlie 
liirni-lj|ilii<:  of  any  .jl.jct't  ir.iuiit  lir  iimiI  Mi  re- 
iire-fiit  tlie  initial  sound  »f  tin-  nam*  "f  tliat  object. 
Tlie  Itilhiwitur  Inbli-  slums  this  imf  dearly :  tlie 
Rr*t  ™lninn  civti  [In;  letter  expressed  irj  a  hicniRly- 
jiliir  ;  the.  sccoml,  tlie  KjialWi  name  uf  the  uhjrrt 
represented ;  nnJ  tlie  third,  the  currem,«iiidiiia;  word 
in  the  Coptic,  (i.  e.,  Kjryptujii)  langimce. 

Ltllir.  ltlm*twfU*  Ktrptrt*  .Y«r. 


v.O. 


J;  1 


Tlii 


number 


iviiliocd  lim 


Tlir- whole 'in 


•*  of  a  great  many 
ipio  nir  ■!.■■  sum*  initial  sushi.!. 
■if  elcmriilnry  sound-,  intended  lo 
ih>  n-prett-inni  was  iwi-iili-iiiiH'.  wlik'ii  in  certainly 
very  uniit  for  so  ir.rly  uii  iiljlialwl — a  circumsuiXT 
which  ili-MTvrs  still  more  atti-iilkw,  if  we  cnnsi.lrr 
tlmt  phuwlic  hieroglyphics  were  in  use  wilti  tile 
l-'(.FJ|rtiiiiis  fiuin  time  iinmemnrial  (see  Sj.iii.-t.].  yugr 
!ij  ft  sn|.)  'Hip  Errut  unrulier  .if  hienifrlyiirfcs, 
which  the  principle  iilaive-menliuiiwl  wuulil  usMgn  to 
carh  of  lliese  sound*,  would  linve  lieen  a  continual 
Kniir<-e  of  error.  The  diameters,  therefore,  thus 
applied,  were  anon  reduced  to  a  few;  an.),  a»  far  a* 
fins  In-ill  hitherto  ascertained,  eighteen  or  nineteen  is 
assigned   to  uuy  <me  litlir,  while 


several  only  one  or  two.  The  praiiimciHLiou  (if  the 
I 'BJt'tian  hiiigiuige  whs.  prulably,  rapid  olal  iiidiv 
luict;  lie>i.les.  several  dialrcti  were  spoken  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  lluis  cutimmuuiU  were 
en-ilv  i  in  i-rc  lunged,  as  wr  And  to  be  tlie  case  at 
iircsent  with  hi  ninny  languages.  Thia  wu  pro- 
kilily  one  of  tlie  renvoiw,  or  tlie  only  one,  Uiat  tlie 
mwels  are  «.  ofiin  left  out  in  the  irniglyuhioa  ;  jnM 
ni  is  tlie  cose  hi  HHirrw.  The  rule  wliieh  inny  be 
<>Hi>Klerr.l  m  Imvln-.'  penerally  (-imlt-d,  in  i-Jmr»inji 
Ik  uii  n  <,i  ninny  «ii>ih  for  llw>  same  sound,  was,  to 
tal>-  ilut  sign  »|,l,:i  .,.,11L|J  nmsl  un>ro|iriale  lo  the 
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■1  sculptures,  forming  (he  fourth  class  of  hiero- 
lies."  "It  was  in  litis  sense,  probably,"  he 
"  tJiat  tlie  Ki_Tpli.ni  priests  called  the  ibis,  tile 
.  and  the  J.'jr:lt<bJ ,  ilii-  images  of  which  were 
.il  iti  procession  on  certain  solemn  occasions, 
*  {?•**?":  PJutarc.li,  lh  hiilit  rt  OiiriUr) .  as 
;  Ihe  Iran  clcinctUs  of  a  suil  ol'alh'goriai!  mode 
riting."  It  is  iu  the  interior  of  their  tempi*! 
Jieir  sepulchres,  Unit  these  symbolical  records 
jUIhI  "distinguishable  without  difficulty,"  soys 
Bine   writer,  -  t'nmi   the  historical   scenes  and 

uainlines   on    

__  i  and  characteristics 
e  iiemtic  or  sacred  character,  so  denominated 
.lillL'lll-ll  it  from  the  Jemotic,  Of  popular,  have 
tlj  teen  briefly  staled  It  consists  of  nothing 
than  imperfect  mill  dashini;  sketches  of  lite 
glyphics,  which  tl.ua  assumed  the  form  of  a 
ug  and  rapid  hand.  For  {trim's  and  symbols, 
ti-n  .ulistitut.es  phonetic,  [.-roup,  or  arbitrary 
iflrrt.  wliicli  bear  no  resemblance  lo  the  hiero- 
(kifor  which  tluj  stand.  Ht-lR'ionniid  science, 
fostered  by  tite  priest,  seem  to  be  the  onlj  .  iib- 
for  which  this  character  was  used ;  nor  did  it 
'go  on]'  mate  rial  change  in  its  form  and  struc- 

•liuing   the  many  ages  t 

resemhluie..  in  this  ritspect, 
,  as  il  was  cttlled  for  centuries,  in  copying 
Is  and  oilier  leiral  proceedings  in  England  and 
eminent  nl'  Europe,  and  the   tone  continuance 

particular  phraseology  ill  legal  instruments. 
real  hieratic  clmracler  resembles  ihe  Chinese, 
i  written  with  as  much  rapidity.     One  pcculi- 

of  this  character  deserves  notice  here.  In 
tic  tfil,  the  ouil  haute  ciieliisiiis;-  the  name  of 
.  oiled  er— "■ 


,  followed  by  a 
ndtr  of  Hie  fra 

straight  line,  expressive  of  the 

hi    or    slightly 

itrv.j     .n   a±    -i       1   t,„-  It! 

its   popular  n.< 

,/,.,,,„/„,.„,/,/'  i ., j 

o  Egypt,  and  d 

bred  derived  | 
process  a,   the 

inter  the  PtulemifS,  seems  to 
oni   the  hieratic   by  nearly  the 
latter  from  the  hieroglyphics, 
sllnple;   not  strictly  alphabetic. 

ignify  SO  or  90,  we  are  lo  wrile  S  Of  0  angular 
or  round  arches :  Ihe  number  42,  fin-  instance,  is 
ex  pressed  by  -|  nrehes,  which  mean  1  Lilacs  I0=»0, 
and  by  2  upright  strokes,  which  mean  8,  To  sig- 
nify the  ordinal  numbers,  we  are  to  plate  at  the  top 
of  each  of  the  numbers  a  figure,  which  resembles 
—  8  placed  horiionlally  (co  ) ;  thus  a  single  upright 
k,  with  the  hi.riiontal  so  over  il,  would  signify 
first;  and,  if  this  figure  lie  chang«d  into  one  like  lite 
three  sides  of  a  square,  then  the  riinriltrrs  will  signify 
lite  jirll  taae,  &c.  (Spiaelo,  lect.  ii.,  p.  72).  This 
system,  though  much  inlerior  to  lliat  admirable, 
invention,  by  which  the  place  of  the  number  indi- 
cates what  product  of  to,  or  100.  or  IOOO.&c.,  itis,  is 
yet  grcutly  superior  lo  the  Greek  anil  liomiui  nuiue- 

L'pon  what  basis  docs  all  this  theory  rest  ?  The 
answer  In  this  question  is  the  account  of  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  discoveries  in  ihe  history  of  mankind  ; 
and,  if  the  invention  nl'  the  lluvou..  by  Newton,  and 
by  LeibnUi,  is  designated 


or 

years,  lay  before  n-  scaled  up.  may  well  I*  culled 
the  masterpiece  of  criticism.  We  shall  here  give  a 
brief  outline  of  (he  history  of  this  discovery,  which, 
has  become  still  more  interesting  of'  late,  by  the  dis- 
pute for  priority  between  the  French,  who  claim  it 
for  their  countryman  Cham  poll  ion,  and  the  English, 
who  claim  it  for  the  late  doctor  Young,  though 
impartial  readers  will  probably  decide  for  the  for- 
mer, without  any  derogation  from  the  strait  merits 
of  doctor  Young.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted, 
that  the  hieroglyphic  writing  was  a  mystery  known 
only  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  carefully  concealed 
by  them  from  the  world.  This  opinion  is  directly 
contradicted  by  a  remarkable  passage  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Stroiutif/i,  v.  lift"),  who  expressly  states, 
"  that  the  educated  Egyptians  learn,  first,  the  Egyji- 

alphahet 

f  writing 

Ige  of  them 

from  the  Greek  anil  Roman  authors  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  uccouuled  -for  on  the  ground,  tliat  they 
considered  it  Ion  well  known  to  require  explanation  ; 
and  in  fact  the  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
above  referred  to,  is  so  general  as  to  have  been 
entirely  unintelligible,  before  the  discoveries  of 
modem  scholars  had  explained  it.  M  the  e]mch, 
then,  of  ihe  revival  of  learning,  nolhiim'  was  known 


los  of  v 


Thi 


I -eared  iu  1800  (tinted  1707),  threw  a  strong  light 
l.i;)l  l  an  a  iniquities  and  history  t;  lint  re  mere,  a 
eiicliiiian,  denionst nl cd  the  identity  of  the  Coptic 
■  I  [lie  Egyptian  lunaiiiigc  in  his  H-i/irrrlitu  mr  la 
uigue  et  la  Litlfrafnrr  -h  f  Eggjile—  [IKOSJ— a 
ist  important  and  ui.h-pcii-ahh-  siep  in  the  pro- 
ess  ol  discovery.  Hilt  the  monument  which 
I  directly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian 
inner  of  writini;,  was  the  llo-iiln  stone,  a  muli- 
ed  bl.tk  of  hnsalt  dug  up  nl  Raehi.l  (Rosetts) 
Ibt(1.  by  the  French  troops,  when  building 
p    tort    ;•!  .lulieu.      This    stone  eouUiincd  nn  in- 


(ponding  situations  in  llir  rluWinl  in-l  Greek 
hii  attention  being  iittmcted  bj  tli.-  ttfwUiOB 
cerutin  group  of  t-qiul  «i(fiis.      Mr  Akrritbui   q. 
Swede,  cuii*  trucked   »n   alpliabet   of    tint  enchoi 
character,  which  lira  not,  kMWT  pTOVtd  ' 
all  uuititt,      0 BCItt  Young  mil  litmiihrd 
pnitatiun  of  Hie  enchorial  text  by  placing  it  tide  lij 
tide  with  the  lirrek  tent,  in  which  lie  win  guided  bj 
tlw  recuirrnce  of  (he  Inw  names,  and  employing 

ilif  ilpfcihel  iif  AknbWl  in  ihrtnlmtaa  n.  iii>  few 

writlngswere  in  tin  ci^IiI.tiiiJi  volume  of  the  Arehtt- 
alogia  U816),  and  in  die  Miutum  CHHMM  (phrl  »i, 
181  j);  liul  tli...  most  importuul  of  liis  pmdOCIkM  M 
this  period  wai  the  article  Egfpt,  in  lln'  Siipplrinrm 
to  the  Ktnekpmdk  ihilannica.  On  these,  papers 
are   grounded   the   claims  uf  doctor  Young,   »l«w 


writing,  which,  «a  lliink,  ran  be  shown  lo  be  without 
foundation.  In  IS**  appeared  If,  i ')i.itii|h.||ii.h  , 
letter  to  M.  Dacier,  in  which  the  phonetic  theory  is 
fully  displayed.  Two  years  nficrwnnls.  L  ham  po!  lion 
published  his  Precii  ,lu  Syitrme  ItierogfypAifiir 
(  18SJ),  of  which  a  second  edition  appealed  ui  1828. 
In  this  work  lie  has  perfectly  developed  I  in  great  iln- 
OBTCfJ  of  the  phonetic  charactw  uf  the  liiemglypluc*; 


ten),  but  that,  tfea  Kmlaa* 
they  first  increased  lb*  « 
character*  *ery  ani  ply  j  Ifcea 

caiigriphy.  sm  tiaraa  tar 
literal*  trill :  and.  laMly. 
uf  caUgraphk  nrmlm 


pofcUanwl  km  ih*  i •(***■  a 
n  a  profa-or  at  U  i  («■ 
For  further  inftn — " — 
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Amman,  who  generated  nil  Urines.  I"  one  piiiiit  of 
view,  however,  they  acknowledge  both  a  male  and 
female  principle  in  litis  supreme  god  of  ILeir  thco- 
gony.  One  of  the  symbols  mad*  iw  of  lo  represent 
Atnuioii  whs  the  head  of  *  ram,  or  n  rani  holding 
between  liii  horns  a  comic*  Wherever  either  of 
tl  lose  i  Jin  bo  Is  occurred,  [Ills  deity  was  called  Ay, 
A'ouo  or  Cnamt/i/ii.i.t  X'-ul'  •"  t'hiieuhit;  nil  which, 
appellations  are  proved,  liy  (Vbanipollion  and  by  M. 
I.elronne,  to  signify  one  ami  [lie  same  attribute  of 
Amnion,  vi*.,  his  male  nature.  In  this  form,  Spincto 
remarks,  Uuit  ■  lie  was  considered  as  one  of  the  mo- 
difications, or  rattier  en  emanation,  of  the  gienl 
Demiurgos,  the  primitive  cause  of  all  moral  anil 
physical  blessings.     He  was  then  failed  the  (imd 


•'Mm 
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fit,  and  the  first  establishment  of  the  mon. 
overoment  by  Menes.  Tram  this  lime  coin- 
Imt  is  generally  called  the  Phuraonic  age, 
I*  wiUi  the  invasion  by  Cambyses.  This  is 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Egyptian 
,  during  which  fcgypt  was  covered  with 
■MmM  works,  which  still  command  our 

0  and  excite  our  astonishment ;  and,  by 
m  of  its  institutions  and  laws,  and  by  the 
>f  its  priests,  was  rendered  (he  most  rich, 
populous,  and  the  most  enlightened  country 
rid. — The  third  epoch  embraces  nearly  200 

1  begins  with  the  overthrowing  of  the  em- 
e  Pliaraohs  by  t'anibyses,  52B  B.  C,  and 

letander, — The  fourth  epoch  embraces  the 
the  Ptolemies.  It  begins  at  the  death  of 
r,  or  rather  at  the  elevation  of  Ptolemy 

the  throne  of  Egypt,  3S3  B.  C,  and  ends 
tth  of  the  famous  queen  Cleopatra,  when 
iloro  became  a  Roman  province. — At  Litis 
liirii  precedes  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  by 

only,  the  fifth  epoch  begins,  and  continues 
no  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
the  Christian  religion  luiving  become  tile 
f  the  country,  the  use  of  hieroglyphics  was 
iicouti lined,  and  the  Coptic  characters  were 

adopted," 

nil  now  exhibit  an  outline  of  Egyptian 
f,  taken  from  nn  Appendix,  by  professor 
>  the  above  translation  of  Greppo.  Mr 
incipally  follows  Spineto.     We  give  more 

■  than  ui  correspond  in:;  articles  relating  to 
one,  on  account  of  lite  high  and  increasing 
jf  the  subject,  and  the  little  knowledge 

possessed  respecting  it. — "The  origin  of 
from  a  dark  primitive  chaos,  is  a  dogma 

■  not  only  to  almost  all  the  Oriental  nations. 
lay  of  the  Greek  schools,  but  fully  believed 
dent  Egyptians.  Mind  and  matter  were 
by  them  to  have  coexisted  from  all  eternity, 
•  the  influence  of  iniud  upon  matter,  which 


which,  by  m 

perpetitateil  the  world.'     Virgil  describes  him  very 

well  in  his  Maeid,  lib.  vi.  7K0; 


symbolically  represented  by  ■  large 
serpent,  which  designates  him  as  the  spirit  who  flows 
thruugh  the  whole  earth  It  is  this  spirit  to  which 
ilompollu  refers  in  the  following  passage :—  Ol-r* 
t«('  nimi  m  mrir  ri  linen  irrt  w.mfiK  {Himie/yji/,., 
lib.  i.  rap,  04.).  In  this  form  he  Is  called  Agalhu- 
'Icrnioa  by  the  Greeks.  The  lemale  principle  in 
nature  was  represented  by  the  goddess  Neith,  another 
enianation  from  the  Demiurgos.  'This  goddesn," 
says  Spineto,  *  occupied  [lie  superior  part  of  tlie 
hpavens,  inseparable  from  the  first  principle,  and 
was  considered  also  as  presiding  over  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  mind.  Ilence  wisdom,  philosophy, 
and  military  tactics,  were  departments  that  had  been 
attributed  to  her.  and  this  consideration  persuaded 
the  Greeks  to  look  upon  her  as  their  Minerva,  wlai 
was  regnrdtd  as  equally  the  protectress  of  wise  men 
and  warriors.'  The  siiiiiliiriii  between  the  Egyptian 
Keith  and  the  htiarrm  of  the  Greeks,  is  indeed  very 
striking,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  lite  Greeks  de- 
rived their  goddess  from  Kpipt.  Ik-sides  the  identity 
i if  Uteir  oflices,  both  presiding  over  philosophy  iiiui 
war.  Hie  origin  of  both  is  similar.  The  Neith  of  the 
Kgyptinns  was  an  emanation  from  Amnion,  their 
supreme  nnd;  the  Minerva  of  the  Greeks  sprung 
lii-iii  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
i.rei  i-i 1 1  nij  thology.  According  to  St  Croix,  Kgyp- 
iijii  nilonie-  In. in  Snis  curried  over  the  ceicniunies 
■  •(  Neith  to  Allien-,  where  she  became  the  AlW  ol 
the  Greeks]  (the  Minerva  ol"  the  Latins),  At  Uie 
perind  when  she  was  introduced  into  Athens,  the 
partisans  of  Neptune  sutitrcd  severe  persecution,  and 
Neptune  was  entirely  supplanted  by  Neilb.  This 
fact  gave  rise  lo  the  table  about  the  contest  between 
this  goddess  and  Neptune.  'I  he  goddess  NeiUi  was 
iboUcall  J  represented  by  a  vulture.! 


-ynilkjlicully  repre-i  iitrd  hy  a  vulture,  which  is  tile 
u.ual  iniage  of  mtiieriiily.  Her  peculiar  place  of 
win-ship  was  in  the  city  of  Saw.  where  she  had  m»g- 
'  -      -te  of  the  propyla'ums  of  which,  on 


Ittrf  It 


e  of  tl 


nd  c 


...  o  excel  every  tiling  of  the 
al  before  seen  in  ma gji ifiee nee  and  grandeur.' 
e  liilli living  inscription,  in  hieroulypbics,  upon  one 
her  temples,  is  very  remarkable,  both,  '  as  giving 
nblimc  idea  of  the  if  eating  power  nl  nature,'  and 
presenting  a  sirikiiit1.  curre-ponricriee  with  die  idea 
en  in  Scripture  nf  the  Supreme  lteing.  It  is  thus 
erpreted  by  Cbampollioii :  '/cm  nit  thai  hai  Sent, 


11 


1! 


ana  moon,  me  tooiac,  ana  wnoie  pinnetnry  system, 
to  timing  their  mythology  ;  though  they  conjectural 
Ihnt  various  divine  persona ges  ermiiKited  from  Am- 
nion himself,  am!  this  in  the  gross  way  of  heathenish 
conceit ;  still  they  hud  some  pure  conceptions  of  a 
Supreme  Deity.  Such  facts  go  far  to  prove  some- 
thins;  like  a  religious  instinct  in  iikiii.  a  nature  which, 
however  degraded  he  may  be,  implants  the  convic- 
tion of  an  exulted  Tower,  ami  leads  him  to  express 
his  \  iews  of  it  by  some  dim  and  iinj>ertect  emblems. 
Jf tit  we  must  proceed  to  notice  other  gods  of  the 
Kiryptian  mythology.  The  god  Phtha.  wlio-e  image 
Chain  poll  ion  ha>  found  ulwa\<>  s*-:il|.iur«*il  near  the 
image  of  Amnion  Chnoiiphis.  on  tlie  hnss-reliefs  of 
Thebes,  lpiamhnul,  Kdfou,  Omlhis.  and  l'hila*,  \w- 
loiil'ed  to  the  family  of  Amnion,  and  was  the  son  of 
Amnion  Chuouphis.  He  is  sy in l>oli cully  represented 
by  a  htiman  form  with  tl;e  head  of  a  hawk,  by  a 
peculiar  cap  or  head-dress,  and  sometimes  simply  by 
a  hawk  holding  un  emblematical  head-divv*.     His 

functions  are  thus  described  by  Spinelo  (p.  12*))  : 

1  He  was  the  god  to  whom  the  priots  attributed  the 
organization  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  in- 
vention of  philosophy,  the  science  which  exhibits  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  the  very  nature  he  had  organ-  I 
izeil.     He  was  considered  as   the  founder  of  the  ! 
dynasties  of  Fgypt  (in  tlie  fabulous  age  uf  Kevpliaii  ! 


in  me  rgypimn  language,  jii 
origin  from  Phtha,  whose  son 
whom  lie  succeeded,  accordi 
government  of  Egypt.      ■ 
belief/  says  Spineto,  *  all 
the  earliest  1'haraohs  lo 
perors,  adopted,  in  the  Arprh 
iiomiiir,  the  pompous  titles 
son  of  (he  gun  king  lik*  fA>  i 
superior  regions,  ami  the  like 
explained  in  a  letter  from  CI 
we  lenm  that  the  double  deft 
boli^cd  by  means  ot  the  mare 
per  and  lower  hemispheres. 
|ierfnrnieil  in  hononr  of  the  N 
iKilis  (tXjii/  TtAif ,  i.  e  ,  orjr  m 
Inily  con^cratnl  to  him.     1 
some  analogies  between  the 
the  Fhvrbvs  or  Apollo  of 
Hut  we  must  leave  these „  i 
of  other  planetary  diriuitieu 
more  important  personajre. 
thecn.     Inscriptions  are  fr 
tain  the  names  of  divinita 
and  in  (I reek.     In  this 
goddess  called   .Safe,  Wmm*   * 
(J reeks  to  their  lip  the.      k 
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_  .  .he  grand  fall  if  r  of  Ramses  Selhosis,  so 
rll  known  hy  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Setot- 
**_"  The  linage  of  this  goddess  occurs  in  many  tem- 
«s  of  Upper  Egypt  anrl  of  Nubia,  ;  in  the  temple  of 
Je-phautina,  ihe  is  exhibited  as  receiving  offerings 
am  Anienophis  il.,nml  presenting  this  prince  to  Am- 
en Chnuupliis,  whosits  u|Kina  throne.  The  frequent 
SctlrmiCB  of  her  image  near  lo  tliat  of  Amnion,  to 
bran  she  is  in  ihis  way  addressing  some  service, 
■Oves  that  she  was  an  important  personage  in  his 
mil 7.  Her  emblems  and  titles  arc  very  splendid. 
he  following  is  an  example  of  the  latter  :  '  Sate,  the 
ring  doilies*,  the  daughter  of  the  sun,  the  queen  of 
■e  ties  Tens  and  of  the  earth,  the  ruler  of  the  inferior 
■jjion  [which  liere  designates  Lower  Egypt,  ac- 
■nlfngr  to  Spineto],  the  proteclres.  of  her  sou,  the 
Td  of  Uie  world,  tin?  king  of  the  three  regions 
Jpper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Kjjvpt,  according  in  tin.- 
nip],  son  of  the  sun,  Pht&tneu  Uusirei.'  Cllam- 
lUloii  describes  her  elmrai-irri-tin  emblem  as  the 
>per  port  of  a  bead-dress,  called  1'shtnl,  adorned 
ilti  two  long  bom,  This  is  placed  upon  the  head 
"  un  image,  whie.li  represents  a  woman  with  the 
go  of  divine  life  in  tier  hands.  Sine  is  another 
xklesa  of  the  first  rant  unions;  [''-yptian  divinities, 
hose  employ  111 1' in  seem-  chiefly  to  have  been  in  the 
rye,  tin  n  Ameati.  Spineto  thus  describes  her: 
ihe  was  called  by  the  Greeks  AAwfiia,  and  answers 

Themis,  the  goddess  of  .justice  and  truth.  These 
tributes  evidently  show  her  to  have  been  another 
presentation  of  the  infinite  Power,  who  continued 

iiiflmoice  and  to  act  upon  the  destinies  of  men, 
-en  after  death,  in  b  future  life  ;  for  we  find  this 
tddess  almost  invariably  ivprr.enied  on  the  monu- 
Htls  exhibiting  the  ceremony  of  I'morals,  pcrpetual- 

lesding  the  soul  id  the  balance,  where  the  deeds 
id  actions  of  its  life  were  to  he  weighed,  previous 


paled  by  Ihe  ii 


dini;  tin1 


a  image  of  a  • 
■jit  of  divine  life,  and  having  her  land  decorated 
ith  a  feather,  which  is  the  pecu" 


adinc.      JbUoh 


M.nof  Otiretx 


the  Egyptians  adored  a  .W  MpmM  and  Sol  infenu, 
so  they  worshipped  a  tan  aan  and  in/era,  or  Isii 
ar/estin  and  terreifrtt.  nWllft  officiating  in  tile 
Egyptian  Amenii,  she  was  recognised  in  a  variety  of 
capacities  1  among  uihcrs,  as  the  uni'iitrcss  of  agri- 
culture, the  divinity  who  eoiilaiucd  within  herself 
the  seeds  of  productive  nature  [P/ufareh  de  hide.  p. 
372),  and  as  the  iiivenlress  of  -ails  and  of  navigation. 
(The  elevation  of  a  ship  formed  one  feature  in  her 
mysteries;  Spineto.  p.  140.)  She  seems  to  have  been 
the  prototype  of  a  large  number  of  Grecian  divini- 
ties ;  among  the  rest,  of  Proserpine  and  Ores  ;  par- 
ticularly of  the  latter,  whose  adventures  and  mysteries 
her  own  strongly  resemble,  (See  Rechcrchei  rfa 
Paganisms,  by  lie  SaCJ,  vol.  i,  p.  150,  seq.)  She 
was  symbolically  represented  by  a  throne,  a  half 
circle,  and  an  egg,  which  last  sign  denoted  her 
gender  as  feminine  :  Kgnrniivflr,  by  a  disk  and  a 
pair  of  horns.  1  In.  .-/intuit  of  the  Kg  yptians.  Corre- 
sponding tu  the  Htittri  of  the  1 1  reeks,  and  to  the  Tttr- 
tarm  of  the  Latins,  wa9  the  place  nf  tlte  Head.  It 
was  governed  h;  ( Is  iris  <i-  ciii'  t.  1111,1  by  11  .any  sub- 
ordinate divinities.  Tiie  following  quotations  from 
Spineto  {Led.  iv.)  will  -how  win  re  the  -sails  of  men 
were  distributed  after  death.  '  The  Egyptians 
divided  the  whole  world  into  three  nines.  The  first 
was  the  earth,  or  the  wine  of  trial ;  the  second  was  the 
tone  of  the  air,  perpetually  ugitat'd  by  winds  and 
storms,  and  it  was  considered  as  Ihe  loneot  temporal 
punishment;  and  the  third  was  the  none  of  rest  and 
tranquil  lity,  which  was  above  the  odier  two.  Again, 
they  subdivided  the  first  tone,  or  the  earth,  into  four 
regions  or  departments ;  the  second,  or  the  tone  of 
tile  air,  was  divided  into  two  only  ;  (tie  first  of  tliese 
was  subdivided  into  four  regions,  and  the  second  into 
eight,  making  twelve  altogether  ;  these,  being  added 
lo  the  four  regions  of  ihe  tir-t  lone,  made  sixteen; 
and,  lastly,  the  third  mic  of  the  tranquil  atmosphere 


1   be    distributed. 


1    fact    thirty-li 


i...i-tr  in  Spineto,  am]  those  made  by  <  iL.iinpidiiun  in 

liis  leiler.     It  would  seem  1 ■<■  pro  liable  that  there, 

were  tftnft/./t.iir  principal  wines,  corre*  flooding  lo 
:!.•■  1 — tg-fimr  houri  a  the  day — twelve  for  the 
upper  hemisphere,  through  which  ihe  sun  passed 
hiring  ihe  twelve  hours  of  light,  and  twelve  for  the 
lower  hemisphere,  through  which  the  sun  passed 
luring  the  twelve  hours  of  darkness.  But  the  sub- 
ird.n..te  zones  may  huve  been  DlOre  or  less  numerous 
l.'liiiiiipollion  uitikes  seventy-five  zones  iu  the  lower 
world);  mid  henee  arises  the  variation  between 
:']  uiu  1  poll  ion  and  Spineto.  This 
fver.  would  not  nliect  the  division  of  the 
-he  three  general  portions,  which  Spineto  ai 
Hal.  us  the  minor  divisions  are  comparatively  11111111- 
-..■    -  1      ■■  v  iiiin-  to  quite  I'r.im  this  nulliur. 

h     I     I  rW    was   sapi d  111    be   n   perpetual 

lirec,..r_D   sun   of  king  of  the  Minis,   which,   after 

uiving  parted  tr" it  {he  body,  were  thrown  iulu  the 

-rcoiid    nine,    to    be   whirled   about    by   the   winds 

1  tin-  rrgn       of  the  air,  till   they  were  called 

i] ''tin  r  to  r.-uuTi  tu  the  first  aoue,  lo  animate  a 

lew  body,  an  1  to  undergo  fresh  trials  iii  expiation  of 
heir  former  sins,  or  to  be  removed  into  the  third, 
ivhore  the  air  was   perpetually   pure    and   tranquil. 


1    Of   t 


world,  situated  between  the  earth  and  the  ni 
the  god  Fault  exercised  the  full  exicnt  of  his  power, 
I  !e  had  for  his  counsel  the  cod  Tlmll,.  who  presided 
over  that  portion  of  the  second  or  tempestuous  lone, 
which  was  divided  into  eight  region-,  and  was  only  a 
temporary  dwplling  of  the  dead.  I  his  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  but   the  pexfODiEcntiOfl  of  the   grand 
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i;rinciple  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
"necessity  of  leading  a  virtuous  life ;  since  every  num 
was  called  ujioii  to  give  a  strict  account  of  his  past 
conduct,  and,  uccording  to  Uie  sentence  which  0>iris 
pronounced,  was  doomed  to  happiness  or  misery; 
for,  generally  speaking,  it  seems  Uiat  the  Egyptians 
hail  assigned  to  their  principal  gods  and  goddesses, 
most  closely  connected  witii  their  Demiurgos.  two 
dilfereiit  characters  ;  the  one  presiding  over,  or  as- 
sisting in,  the  creation  of  the  universe ;  the  other 
performing  some  duties,  or  extrcising  some  act  of 
authority  in  the  Amenti,  a«  was  the  case  with  the 
god  Phtha,  the  goddess  Star,  ami  others.'  Spineto, 
after  describing  the  manner  of  emlwlming  the  dead, 
as  practised  at  Memphis,  gives  a  brief  account  of  a 
cemetery  near  to  Uiat  city,  'which  was  the  largest 
and  most  frequented  of  any  in  Egypt ;'  and  also 
narrates  the  principal  ceremonies  performed  on 
occasion  of  a  burial.  It  shows  from  whence  an 
important  part  of  the  Greek  mythology  was  de- 
ux et  I.  (See  our  articles  f  ciNc/crr,  and  f  'rrttrrus.) 
Kr presentations  exhibiting  the  punishment  in  the 
shnmti,  of  souls  whose  bodies  were  denied  burial 
in  this  world,  Spineto  thinks  must  luive  been  common 
in  ancient  times,  but  only  a  few  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Among  thoe,  says  Spineto,  '  is  a  monu- 
ment lii  which  the  urn,  containing  the  soul,  or  actions 
of  the  deceased,  could  not  balance  the  weight  of  the 
image  of  Sine.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency,  on 
a  flight  of  stairs  which  formed  the  communication 
lietween  the  Ameuti  and  the  world,  the  deceased 
was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dog,  with  his  tail 
lietween  his  legs,  running  away  from  the  god  Aiium\ 
who  was  pursuing  and  driving  him  liack  ngain  into 
the  world.  This  representation  confirms  the  opinion, 
Uiat  the  Egyptians  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the 
iiie;cm)>sycfiosis,  and  believed  that  the  souls  of  men, 
for  particular  crimes,  were  condemned  to  return  to 
lii'e  under  the  shape  of  some  animal,  to  atone  for  their 
past  sins.'  In  comparing  the  Egyptian  Jmcnti  with 
the  limit's  of  the  (J reeks,  and  with  the  Tartaru*  of 
the  Latins,  Spineto  briefly  adverts  to  some  points  of 
assimilation,  us  follows  :  *  I'pon  the  whole,  the  first 
seems  to  have  l»een  the  prototype  and  the  origin  of 
the  two  hist.  Orpheus,  who  had  been  initiated  into 
rll  the  secrets  of  the  mysteries  of  Egypt,  carried 
into  (J recce  these  mysteries;*  and  the  (I reeks  soon 
so  altered  the  whole,  as  to  render  them  no  longer 
cognisable.  Osiris  became  Plulo  ;  Sine,  Persephone 
for  rather  Themis  simply] ;  Oms.  Cerberus  ;  Thoth, 
Mercurius  Psychopompos  ;  llnni«.  Apis,  and  Amibis. 
the  three  infernal  judges,  Minos,  .-Earns,  and  Ithu- 
ilamauthus.  To  conclude  the  wliole,  the  symliolical 
heads  of  the  different  animals  under  which  the  forty- 
two  judges  (see  iemetrry)  were  represented,  being 
deprived  of  their  primitive  and  symbolical  inclining, 
were  clmnged  into  real  monsters,  the  Chimeras,  the 
I  larpics,  and  the  Gorgons,  and  other  such  unnatural 
and  horrible  tilings,  with  which  they  peopled  their 
fantastic  hell;  ami  thus  the  Amenti  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  indeed  the  greater  jiart,  if  not  the  whole  ot  their 
religion,  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  (I reeks  and 
I  tomans,  a  compound  of  fables  and  absurdities.'  *' 

IHEROMANCY  (from  the  < Jreek  ;^.^.»m.) ; 
that  species  of  divination  which  predicted  future 
events  by  Hie  inspection  of  sacrifices. 

HIEKONYMITES.  oh  JERONYMITES  ;  her- 
mits of  St  Jerome  (Hicronymiis; ;  an  order  of  reli- 
gious, established  in  1.173.  which  wears  a  white 
habit  wuh  a  black  scapulary.  In  the  Netherlands 
and  in  Spain,  where  it  was  devoted  to  a  contempla- 

•  "  Any  fui«>  who  trill  tiikf  tho  trouble  to  rompftr*  th*  my»- 
t*ru>«  i>i  I mm  miiiI  <>«irih  with  tln*i>  nf  Ore* and  Pn**r|Mie, 
wiih  the..*  nf  Vciiim  will  Ai1nni«.  nu<l  with  lhii*p  of  Rarrhuii 
will  •ii4k-in<»r  iii.ui)  Mrikiiii;  r«'M»mb1anrra  — Tu  " 


tive  life,  and  possessed,  amotig  other 

splendid  one  of  St  Uwrtwr.  in  the 

sepulchre  of  the  kings,  tin*  <«tirr 

most  opulent  and  coii»idrrali-e.     In  >*n.y. 

Indies,  and  Spuni»h  America.  tin*  urdrr  , 

never  Iwen  |Kjlitically  uni^ruuii' 

II1ERON  YMl  S.  St.     See  Jrrmm,.  .* 
IllEROPI!  ANT  was  the  LrU  prsrtt  a 
\  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  could  br 
'  fn>m  among  the  detcracBims  of 
.  regarded  as  Hie  founder  of  then 

first  hiempluuiL     It  was  required  that 

appearance  and  dress  bhiHild 
,  vated  office  with  which  be 
;  necessary  for  him  to  be  somewhat  adw; 
|  hood,  to  be  wiUioui  visible  drJrct, 
i  remarkably  pleasant  to  ice,  1 1  m 
;  with  a  diadem,  and  his  hair  fell 
!  neck  and  shoulders.  Hi*  conduct  mat  m  hi 
;  blemish,  and  he  was  to  potu  ■■  the 
:  sanctity  among  the  people.  Afar  las 
I  was  not  allowed  to  marry;  and,  with  a  vow 
;  pressing  all  sensual  desires  m  then*  bask, 

obliged,  like  the  other  priests  of  Cms 

himself  in  the  juice  of  bemJock. 
;  say,  that  tliese  priests  even  drank  tae 

alxi  asserted  tliat  second  marriage 
1  dieted  to  Uiem,  and  that  the 

pate  iu  certain  occupations, 
;  statues,  &c.     It  was  the  onVe  of  da* 
I  and  of  Uie  descendants  of  Eusaolpas  _ 
i  preserve  and  interpret  the  unwritten  kw*,i 
!  to  which  Uie  slanderers  of  the  ihiaafj 
j  detainers  of  her  solemnities  were  psnasaai 
;  inferior  mysteries,  it  was  hH  ofice  to  nan 

novice  into  Uie  Eleusinian  temple,  aad  to 

iho>e  who  had  undergone  the  anal 
I  Uie  last  and  great  mysteries,  la  thr' 
|  selves,  he  represented  the  Creator  of  lav 

explained  to  the  novice  the 

appeared  to  him.  in  a  loud, 

tlie  great  mysteries,  lie  v»  the 

the  secrets  of  the  interior  of  the 
J  of  secret  instruction,  which  wi 
I  of  the  whole  institution.     He 

mystagofur  or  prophet,  and  no 
i  pronounce  his  name  in  Uie  pw  sums  of  as < 

person.     In  public  solemnities,  it 

adorn  the  statues  of  the 

Uiem.     See  Mentis. 

IIIGC.INSON, Francis. 

Iiwii  in  England,  and   received  ass  < 

Emanuel  college,  Cambridge.     He 

the  ecclesiastical    profe 

caster,  wliere  lie  soon  acquired  i 

pulpit  eloquence.      Hot  ho 

English  church,  and  b*r         •  , 

trines  and  manners  of         . 

and  fen  our,  however,  |ru       m  •- 

of  the  best  livings  in  tbk 

them,  on  account  of  his  opfa 

self  by  keeping  a  school. 

Massachusetts  llay 


ta*B 


i 


Ihrfl 
If  « 


of  si 
hie 


in  1628,  they  applied  to  Mr  I 
and  prosecute  his  i 
acceded  to  the 
from  Uie  Isle  of  Wight, 
ing  June,  arrived  in  Si 
that  when  Uie  ship  was  ree 
England,  he  called  up  hss 
passengers,  and  said  to  gl 
the  Separatists  were  •» 
of  England.  Farewell, 
but  we  will  say.  Fart* 
well,  the  church  of  God 


Ii  there !    We  do  no!  go  to  New  England 
tiatt  ftoD  the  church  of  England,  tliougli 

v— Jt  but  separate  ft™  the  corruptions  in  it. but 
i  go  to  poetise  the  positive  part  of  church  retor- 
tion, aaid  propagate  the  gospel  in  America." 
■re  ware  but  seven  houses  in  Salem  nl  the  time  nf 

•nival,  but  be  immediaU'lj-  entered  upon  the 
fcnaance  of  bis  duties.  These,  however,  he  was 
. ifaarintd  to dacomrge  lone,  for  he  died  in  August, 
0.  He  wrote  an  account  uf  New  Fmdnnd, 
fljetd  A  abort  and  true  J>t  strption  of  the  Dis- 
■ertea  and  Commodities  of  the  Country,  which  is 
ated  to  the  first  volume  uf  the  Collections  of  Die 
Mortal  Society  of  Massachusetts.  One  of  his 
a,  also  named  Francis,  who  was  an  excellent 
oiar,  kept  a  school  for  Some  time  in  New  Eag- 
i,  but  anally  settled  in  the  county  of  Wo-imnre- 
i,  In  Ma  native  country.    Up.  wroie  a  book  against 

society  of  Friends,  called  the  [rieligion  of  North- 
i  Qomken,  aid  to  be  the  first  publication  against 
taect.  He  also  published  a  treatise.  /'<■  ./™yw 
wimil  Lttmnutut ;  De  Lair  imreatS;  De  Luce 
wit;  De  Limine  Nattmt.  Uratiir  et  Gloria. 
HGHLANDS  of  Scotland, one  uf  the  greater  divi- 
m  of  Scotland,  applied  to  the  mountainous  piirt 
las  country  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  in  oofltndanM 
l  to  the  Lowlands,  which  occupy  the  E.  and  9.  E. 
■tat  The  Western  Isles  are  n Is.,  comprehended 
*•  HhrhJand  district.  The  Highlands  nrogciipr- 
rsubdrrided  into  two  pans,  the  West  Highlands, 
I  the  North  Highlands  ;  the  former  of  whirl*  con- 
■  the  shires  ofArgyil  and  [lute, and  part  of  1'erth 
I  Dumbarton,  with  the  islands  belonging  to  them  ; 
I  the  tatter  comprehends  the  counties  of  Inverness. 
k,  Sutherland,  the  districts  of  Alhol,  Krutnoch, 
;  the  hues  of  Sky,  Lewis,  and  others  belonging  to 
meat  and  Rosa.  The  extent  of  this  greater  dis- 
t,  from  Dumbarton  to  the  lionlers  of  Caithness,  is 
rasas  of  £00  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 

to  100.  The  whole  of  the  district  is  wild, 
({ed,  and  mountainous  in  the  hit-hest  degree: 
uy  of  the  mountains  arc  elevated  to  a  great 
ght.  while  some  of  the  voles  at  their  ba-c,  for 
iiLlis,nevi:r  feel  the  rays  of  the  son.  These  rait-  lire 
lerally  occupied  by  lakes, or  the  precipitous  river* 
ich  pour  in  torrents  from  them.  The  |irinei|ial 
>rs  of  the  country  have  their  rise  amongst  these 
ds.  descending  to  the  ocean  with  great  rapidity: 

Tay.the  Spey,  and  the  Forih,  are  formed  from  the 
ction  uf  the  numrrnus  stream-  frum  the  hills, 
['he  opening1*  or  passes  from  the  Lowland-  into  the 
•hlands  were  originally  So  wild  and  narrow  [hut 
y  appeared  almost  im passable  till  they  were  Bi- 
lled by  art.  Amongst  these  passes,  the  must  cs- 
ordinary  are,  Bulmnha,  on  Loch  l.omuud  ;  Aberfuil 
I  Leiiey.  in  the  county  of  Monteilh  ;  the  pass  of 
uralmond  over  tile  Cried  ;  ■  lie-  entrance  into  the 

mty  of  Atllol  by  Dunkeld,  over  i int  Hiruaui;  the 

BofKillicrankic;  and  some  bed,  of  rivers.  This 
urnl  boundary  was  one  uf  (lie  pritu-ipu.1  causes  that 

Hialilsjulcrs  rem. lined  ii  di-liucl  raee  fniin  the 
abitant-,  ol  the  plains  (tie-  l.owlauders),  In  the 
iropian  chain  there  are  sonic  lulls  uf  emi-ider:ihl» 
ght,  as  Hen  Lomond,  »en  Lnwcrs.Shehnllien  and 
era.  The  Highlands  appear  in  iind/Mic  grandeur 
m  these  mountains.  Covered  with  clouds  or  eu- 
oped  in  fogs,  their  summits  are  often  scarcely 
ceptible.  whi>  their  stciile  appearance,  and  the 
■p, rocky  defiles  by  which  lhc>  rue  hollowed,  bear 

truces  of  violent  convulsi-  hi.  uf  nature.  Towards 
se  summits  the  soil  is  barren:  lower  down  is  :t 
i  covering  of  heath,  when-  none  bin  birds  "I"  prey. 
te  barest  ami  ptarmigans  are  met  with.  Farther 
m  still  live  red  deer  and  grume  ;  Olid  on  fertile 
ins   inlerspcrsed  with  rich    heath, 
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herds  uf  sheep.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  beauli. 
ful  valleys  are  formed,  traversed  by  rivers  from  tin- 
hills,  or  enclosing  splendid  lakes,  or  covered  with 
wood,  or  producing  ibtierent  kinds  of  corn.  Mauy 
of  thpse  valleys  have  numerous  inhabitants,  whose 
principal  property  consists  in  cattlo.  The  territory 
peopled  by  the  Gaelic  race  consists  of  Uie  counties 
of  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Ross,  Inverness,  Cromarty, 
Nairn,  Argyle,  Iluie,  the  Hebrides,  and  part  of  tile 
counties  of  Moray.  hnhlV,  Stirling.  I'erth,  Dumbarton, 
Aberdeen,  and  Audits.  The  boundary  of  the  High- 
lands forms  a  line,  beginning  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Pent  land  Firth,  extending  round  St  liildn,  and  encir- 
cling the  whole  group  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
islands  to  I  si  n  and  round  the  Midi  uf  Kintyre,  up  tbn 
Firth  of  Clyde,  unil  comprehending  the  islands  of  Ar- 
ranand  Bute,  to  the  Levenat  Dumbarton  on  the  main- 
land of  Scotland,  along  the  Grampian  hills  to  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  and  ending  at  the  north-east  point 
of  Caithness.  The  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the 
Celts.  They  call  their  country  Baanjael  (land  of 
the  Gaels)  or  Albanich.  The  names  of  England  Mnl 
.Scotland  are  unknown  in  the  Gaelic  dialect.  The 
English  are  allied  by  them  gMMM  (Sassanach)  ;  the 
Lowlanders,  dual  (strangera),  and  their  coantry, 
Gualiiaeh, 

While,  after  the  union  of  the  Pints  and  Scots  (see 
Scotland),  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Scotch  Lowlands, 
by  the  intercourse  with  southern  Britain,  gradually 
became  more  and  more  civilised,  the  social  relations 
of  lite  Highlanders  assumed  a  peculiar  character, 
having  for  its  basis  the  e  ire  urn  malices  of  the  original 
Celtic  inhabitants.  The  condition  of  tile  country, 
and  the  motives  wit  ich  led  them  to  fii  their  residence 


Unable  t 


s  of  t 


equal  terms  with   the    force 


those  moon  tain -castles,  which  have  always  been 
the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  and  the  refuge  for  those 
who  would  appose  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 
In  the  absence  of  their  king-,  who  had  their  seats  in 
the  Scotch  Lowlands,  and  protected  by  the  moun- 
tains, they  diii  not  always  submit  to  the  dominion  of 
a  distant  sovereign,  who  was  neither  able  to  enforce 
obedience  nor  to  afford  protection.  The  division  of  the 
country  of  the  Gaels  into  single  valleys,  glens,  and 
islands,  separated  either  by  mountain!  or  inlets  of  tile 
sea,  necessarily  led  to  the  format  inn  of  small  tribes;  and 
men  of  considerable  property  or  distinguished  talents. 
under  whose  command  the  others  hud  fought,  or 
under  whose  protection  they  had  stilled,  became 
chiefs.  As  the  inhabitants  uf  these  valleys  had  little 
intercourse  with  each  other,  on  an  i mill  of  the  natural 
condition  of  the  country,  each  valley  became  the 
territory  ami  properly  of  n  tribe,  which  had  arms  for 
defence,  a  sufficient  number  of  artisans  for  their  con- 
fined wants,  pasture  fur  their  cattle,  wood  for  build- 
ing, (kc  .  moss  and  turf  for  burning,  and  a  lerrilury 
for  bunting.  These  tribes  were  will  mot  inducements  tu 
change  their  habitation,  to  invite  foreigners,  or  to  pro- 
mote a  general  intercourse  among  the  various  settle- 
ments ;  so  that  each  of  [hem  isolated  itself.  Thus  the 
nation  was  split  into  single  masses,  connected,  indeed, 
by  the  same  language  and  customs,  but  living  under 
dillereiil  rulers.  Tints  was  formed,  in  each  tribe  or 
clou,  a  patriarchal  govern  merit,  u  kind  of  hereditary 
monarchy.  I'oondo.]  rattier  on  ni'-tmii.  and  confirmed 
by  general  consent,  than  regulated  liy  laws.  The 
Highlander  honoured,  in  his  chief,  the  descendant  uf 


heiiei  e..l 


sprung.  The  clan  showed  him  a 
levoteane-s  ;  and  even  the  name  rlan  is  derived 
the  Gaelic  word  klnan,  that  is,  children.  Tim 
the  tie*  of  real  or  -uppostd  relationship  contn- 


nvriviil  liitu]  in  iH'rji'Lual  imwssiim,  w"  ai^uirpil 

1iru|irrtj  lij  itilieritiimT,  i»;irTiiii;>-.  or  •>ther  means.  ! 
11  surli  ruses,  ihry  retained  llii'ir  iiri-iiml  rnlik,  ami 
Ki-iHTully  cai'li  sIixhI  ;it  tlie  hi-ml  ni'  :i  -iilniivisiiiii  nf 
ii  Hun,  vliicli  riHisiilere- 1  liim  us  it*  inunnliatr  lu-nil, 
lliouiili  they  always  renin  iiieil  ilr-winn-iit  on  Ihr 
cliii'l'iif  tin-  i-liiii.  mil]  iri-niTTillv  iv  i-i  i  irilmlury.  Tin1 
largest  I'liiii*  nt'li'ri  tiinl  -i-viT.il  ill'  Mir] i  iiitklivioiniN. 
1  lie  rli  iel'ui  ills  of  I  lir  liruiiclirs  nil  lluir  >iil>jerls  lun{  j 
-wuetiiui-s  u  [articular  uninr,  called  l.»r  nhnr.  nr 

eiii'alii("ii'  siiniimw,  which  oriniiiutnl  ihwi  the  I 
|.h-m;i!  name  nr  snniunir  nf  liim  v.  hu  tail  «-.l.ilu  ! 
I  Must  |1h>  riiui.  Where  there  t-xi-liO  m>  siit-h  snli. 
rliiiKllr  fulfill  nhuvc  ik-M-riln.il  •tuml  neare-l  in 
(lit1  cliii-l.     'I  ln-y  *itp  liunuiiml  us  iiulili'.  ;iml  ml  In  I 

llu- Ivi-   Ituinhe   Ilamaf.     A   feather  ii|>dii   I  In 

i;i[i  iliKiviiiilnl  ilirir  rank.  These  luain  (mri-fUiil 
llii-ir  JKinkmi  inlu  smaller  farm*,  winch  llii-y  let  in 
(■isi|i]i- ol'  llu'  iihiuihji  clns.i  fur  a  rein,  (irurnilly 
Nh'-i-  stnmt  in  the  some  lie  |ieik  knee  ii|«>n  Ilirir  im- 
iiiiilinli-  Iciol  n«  (he  latter  ii|«ni  tlie  geiiem!  chief 

Wlici i  Die  |«i]hi!hihjii  in  ihi--i-  iiuiniiv  mill  sterile 
valleys  uhTt-Jiwil.  llu1  minus  iif  sn]>|>nrt  'mm  liecame 
-rnrre.  Tin-  -iriii  sejwratinii  nf  the  elans,  awl  the 
licitdilary  niiiiilini  mil  iiiilVfiiitcnily  existing  lx'tween 
tlntii,   pn-vi'iHiil    ciiiiisratiim   to   tlie    mij-lilmiirinit  I 


chief.  wIhw  punt 
itiiiiriliiit;  In  its  n 
In*  nJmiiii'lemi  w*rr  simi'lr. 
rily.  nni]  pBtititdr  for  lot  j  rv 
nitKpqiKnrri  ofhii  patriarriiaJ 
llu-  unshaken  fidelity  of  the 
sVnTiMi  histnry  nrfbnts  w  dh 
[iirtirulurh  in  the  rivil  nn 
SitiH-thiK*  there  was  a  ileviaiH 
tinji  i>f  (lie  rUus ;  mhI  even  tin 
wliii-li  the  -rhtiie  (nstilalB 
-esanksl  in  |«rtieulnr  a* 
I'vimi  files  in*  ilepu<ine  imworUi 
the  tniiihles  after  the  rrvulntH 
Hits  dcsertn)  by  his  whole  rial 
in  It-nil  it  against  Ihe  haimm  o 
nml  thus  InjuJiy  Lriiuu-.-heii  dti 
vns-okiRr- 

ln  tliv  earliest  time*,  the  I 
Hlli'jji.'iiifr  to  lite  luiiir  J* 
Siiitii.li  kiiips  were  arkaoarl 
mi-rrlv  in  name.  Anranc  ibn 
the  ).» 
very  ni 

rulnl  liter  nil  Ihe  U'tn 
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ngthen  lite  power  of  die  kings  nl  Senihind  j  mid 
□ugh  the  tribes  could  no  more,  n-.  in  earlier  lime-. 
CT  one  bead,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  l»nd,  jet 
■  ■  common  cause  united  soi  of  them,  they 
te  frem  their  mountain- ho  Ida  and  descended  iulu 
plain  country  During  the  dLslnrlainci-s  which 
rarted  Scotland  after  tlie  death  of  James  V.,  the 
ipendence  of  the  Highland  chiefs  was  still  more 
(rased.  When,  In  the  seventeen  1 1  century,  the 
tfaU  spirit  declined  in  the  Lowlands  lit'  Scotland, 
Highlanders  showed,  for  the  first  time, 
priority  in  the  art  of  war, which  .i.nLtilii 
irfuse  into   them  a  higher  fee  of 


i.  dn-ided 


olistiliill 


a  thei 


erence  to  their  nativi 
r  the  first  victories  which  the]  had  obtained  in 
Lowlands,  they  were  serenely  chusiisi-d  hy 
mwell  in  their  own  mountains.  He  placed 
og  garrisons  in  several  places,  emnmniuleil  liyiii:'. 
lira  of  the  army  to  pass  through  the  mountains, 
rch.  the  most  secret  lurking  plai  ■•  ■■-,  ;unl  dismantle 

castles  of  the  chiefs,  and  atlen-rli  ■■ \<<  -Mel  the 

a  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  give  security  for 
I  peaceful  conduct.  Afterthe  rest  oration  of  tin' 
*e  of  Stuart,  tu  which  the  fidelity  r  if  tin-  Highlands 

to  much  contributed,  the  yokei[,ij.(i,(-,l  by  (rom- 
1  was  removed  from  them  ;  the   iorlrcsscs  which 

been  built  for  their  subjugation  were  destroyed 
forsaken ,-  and  the  laws  against  the  predatory 
editions  of  the  Highlanders  were  no  lunger  cu- 
ed. Under  these  circumstance,  [he  uld  consLi- 
on  of  the  clans  was  again  strengthened.     During 

reigns  of  William  III.  and  .jiii-eii  Anne,  the 
eminent  being  employed  in  war*  upon  tlie  cou- 
nt, thought  it  best  to  preserve  . 1 1 1 i i- 1  in  the  iliuh- 
la  by  the  distribution  of  money, 
lie  alarm  occasioned  by  the  insurrection  in  1715, 
icrour  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  led  Id  ihe  adoption 
rarious  measures  to  break  the  power  ut  the  chiefs. 
the  clan  act  (so  called),  (he  properly  of  the  vassal 
j  had  taken  arms  in  a  rebellion  v   i-  given  to  his 


1    la- 


i    uf  colours. 


execute  the  law  for  -llntriimig  .  tu  terrify  the  discon- 
tented ;  to  prevent  meetings  ol  ihe  people,  and  colt 
llicts  between  hostile  clans  ;  and.  particularly,  hi 
cheek  predatory  excursions.  With  this  view,  they 
marched  through  ihe  Imul.  and  laid  thus  an  opportu- 
nity In  become  neqi  mil  iiedwiih  rhe  hull  lest  individuals; 
and  it  is  certain  thai  (he  .hn  f.  knew  how  In  employ 
this  institution  for  their  nun  [mrpiiscs.  So  much,  nt 
least,  is  clear,  tliut  (he  Hlack  U  me  h  whs  a  means  of 
nourishing  the  warlike  spirit  which  the  previous 
measures  of  tlie  government  were  inten  Jed  to  repress. 
The  rebellion  in  I"  la  was  a  eousequenceof  Iheseeret 
disaffection  of  die  Highlanders,  ainl  of  instigations 
frum  abroad.  'Ihe  event  of  the  contest  gave  the 
government  Hu  oppnrt unity  to  nlx.ili.-sli  (lie  (atriarclial 
constitution  of  tlie  Highlanders  (1747),  to  execute 
tlie  law  for  disarming  them,  mid  even  in  prohibit  their 
national  dress,  of  Celtic  urigiu,  which  distinguished 
lliem  from  all  other  people. 

This  beautiful  dress,  favourable  fin'  light  nnd  free 
motion,  was  peculiarly  filled  for  the  warrior.  Ihe 
hunter,  and  Urn  herdsman.  The  material  of  lllgli- 
land  clothing  bus  remained  Ihe  same  lor  centimes 
a  woollen  stuff,  sumeliines  with  a  cotton  woof,  and 
always  checkered  with  various  colours.  Each  clan 
The 


the  knee,  and  called  the  kill.  Horsemen  and 
aged  men  sometimes  wore  likewise  a  kind  of  tight 
pantaloons,  called  trews.  The  waistcoat  and  kill 
were  embroidered,  or  adorned  with  luce.  Tlie  plaid 
was  two  yards  broad  and  four  long.  It  was  a  piece 
of  tartan,  which  surrounded  the  l.udy  in  broad,  ele- 
gantly arranged  folds. Iii steued  by  a  girdle  ;  the  lower 
part  tell  down,  and  (lie  upper  pan  whs  drawn  round 
(lip  left  shoulder,  and  lelt  tile  right  arm  free.  If  it 
were  necessary  for  both  arms  to  lie  free,  it  was  fas- 
tened with  a  silver  clasp  upon  the  breast.  In  front 
hung  a  large  pouch  uf  goat  skin  or  dog  skin,  reseui. 
bling  a  lady's  reticule.  There  was  a  dagger,  besides 
a  knife  nnd  fork,  in  o.  sheatli  hanging  upon  one  side. 

n|  the  leather'-,  which  u.  re  worn  hy  people  of  rank, 
ili-  torn  i  d  ,.  .  Bon  btnrehes  of  heath,  or  a  branch 
■  ■I'  tin  1 1- -l I  v  ki  ■  ..I.  1  i  shoe  consisted  of  pieces  of 
dock  leaiber,  which  wire  fastened  willi  stripes  of 
leather  evi  r  ih<  fool  The  strict  prohibition  of  [his 
dri-,,  (I74T)  was  peculiarly  galling  lo  the  Highland 
i  p.,  hiii I  they  were  often  initeuious  enough  lo  elude 
it.  This  prohibition  was  rii-si  formally  removed  in 
l7--'i.  Since  then,  the  old  dress  of  the  people  has 
been  gradually  forsaken,  nod  ii  now  only  found  in 
■  in.  ili-ii,.  ts,  mingled  with  the  dress  of  the  Urw- 
hnuleis.  and  inly  cuimnoii  among  (he   lower  classes 

'I  hi-  a  i  in-,  uf  the  Highlander  were,  (he  sword  upon 
Ike  Irti  |M*,  anil  a  Snort  dagger  upon  Ihe  right,  u 
iiiusket,  a  pair  id   pistols,  and  n  target.      In  the  want 

nt  .i  un.-lii  i.  i.i  it'  arum  unit  inn  tailed,  a  weapon  wan 
.    i  .1    .  .    /...  hoitr  ".i'.'.  suite, I  either  for  culling 

hi  ihr Era       1. 1 1  luiaii  formed,  under  Ihecumivinial 

.     i  [ , .  lie  i.iuuiii  -.  cm  h  under   the  direction  of  its 
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common  people.  Each  chief  luul  hi*  lard,  who  sung 
Ihe  deeds  of  his  race,  ind  of  Uie  individual  member* 
of  the  clan*.  These  singers  were  held  in  high 
and  were,  like  the  lenaehie;  or  the  elder* 
tribe*.  Uip  preserver*  of  old  stories,  which  thej  re- 
mined  in  memories  strengthened  by  coutiiiua1 

rise,  in  the  absence  uf  a  written  literature. 
favourite  musical  instrument  vu  the  bagpipe,  and 
its  lively  sounds  in  battle  supported  the  animation  of 
the  contest.  A  warm  imagination,  affected  in  a  lively 
maimer  by  the  sublimity  and  the.  perfect  solitude  of 
the  landscapes  of  their  country,  was  die  source  of 
many  of  their  peculiar  su]ienlitions. 

The  Highlands  form  the  only  country  in  Europe 
that  never  has  been  disturbed  by  religiom  contests, 
nor  suffered  from  religions  persecution.  The  1'resby- 
terianatid  Catholic  are  tlie  prevailing  fbrrasof  belief. 
The  latter  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness, ami  some  of  the  island*.  Among  the  nobility 
there  are  also  some  adherents  to  the  Episcopal  cliurrh. 
Protectants  and  Catholics  live  together  in  a  very 
friendly  maimer. 

The  political  measures  of  1747  (rave  Iho  first  im- 
pulse to  the  great  change  which  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  lime,  In  Hie  manners  of  the  Highlander*. 
although  it  did  not  manifest  itself  decidedly  till  twenty 
yean  Liter.  This  change  was  seen  in  the  whole 
i-harocter  and  condition  of  the  Highlanders,  and  not 
merely  in  tltrir  manners  and  exterior,  but  even  in  the 
appearance  of  their  country.  Lands  which  were  lung 
under  the  plough  became  wild  ;  whole  vulleys,  once 
the  ilwelliiirj-plnce  uf  powerful  clans,  were  made 
desolate  ;  and  families  which,  like  Alpine  plants, 
were  moted  in  their  native  soil,  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  seek  support  in 
emigrate  to  America. 

The  clisrai  ler  of  the  Highlanders  lias  lost  much 
of  its  romantic  and  chivalrous  tone.  One  of  the 
most  striking  trails  of  the  altered  Highlander  is  his 
great  indifference  to  the  old  relations  of  the  clan, 
although,  long  after  the  abolition  of  clanship,  the 

attachment  of  tile  people  to  their  chief 

and  wliat  the  law  denied,  fidelity  gave  und 
The  impatient  desire  of  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords,  also,  caused  many  oppressions,  which  gra- 
dually loosened  the  bunds  uf  love  and  fidelity.  Still 
we  find,  indeed,  some  landholders  who  seem  like 
remnants  of  former  diiys,  and  liave  secured  to  then 
helves  the  attachment  nf  their  dependents.  Bi 
many  have  bran  estranged  from  their  country  by 
residence  in  Loudon  and  Kdinhurgh ;  and,  to  ptei. 
the  increased  expenses  occasioned!  >y  their  style  of 
living,  they  have  been  led  to  measures  which  Imve 
injured  lite  poorer  classes  uf  the  people;  and  the 
great  increase  uf  sheep-breeding,  particiilwly,  has 
tn  ken  from  tlie  people  the  menus  of  support.  Thou- 
sands have  emigrated  to  America,  within  thirty  years, 
to  wlkim  the  beloved  home  of  their  fathers  offered 
nothing  but  die  prospect  of  poverty. 

See  majur-geiieral  David  Stewart's  Shetehri  of  Ihe 
Character  ami  PreteM  State  of  the  Highlamlert 
(.Id  edition,  Edinburgh,  1825,  !  vols.) ;  to  which  we 
may  add.  Remark  on  Col.  Steicarfi  SJtetchei,  fcc 
(London,  18S3)  ;  see,  also,  the  work  of  doctor 
M'< 'ulloch,  entitled  The  Hifhiaxdt  and  Wetter* 
hlei  «f  Sent  laud  (London,  I8K4,  4  Tola.).  Thai 
work  is  written  in  an  exaggerated  style,  and  many 
of  its  statements  have  been  proved  by  Dr  Brown  to 
lie  inaccurate.  Still  It  contains  much  information 
regarding  Uie  Highlands.  Logan's  Scotli.h  Gael 
(London,  1831,  *  vols.  Hvn)  and  Brown's  Ham  i/ 
Scut/unit  may  also  he  consulled.  The  statistics,  Ac, 
of  Ihe  Highlands,  will  come  to  be  treated  of  at 
length,  under  die  article  Srattaml. 
Hit  ill  LAMM  OP  THE  HL'USdN  (railed,  alto,  I 
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which  were  sf[  in  gold,  and  on  which  Uip  names  of 
the  twelve  trlbw  were  engraved.  In  Uiis  dress, 
the  high  print  appeared  as  the  holiest  and  highest 
penan  of  the  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  his  official 
duties.  To  him  belonged  the  regulation  and  super- 
intendence of  the  worship  of  God,  the  declaration  of  the 
oracles  of  Jehovah  to  tile  people  (he  alone  being  per- 
mitted to  consult  them  on  important  public  occasions), 
and  the  preservation  of  the  national  sanctuary. 
Although  tin- administration  uf  justice  was  committed 
to  particular  judges,  jet  to  him  the  last  appeal  was 
made  in  difficult  cases,  even  in  temporal  attain,  and 
•"thine  imjiortant  in  war  or  peace  could  be  under- 
~~*~n  without  his  assent.     He  was  called,  by  way  of 


distinction,  the  yrfnt  u>Ao  tlandt  before  the  Lord ; 
he  occupied  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  mediator 
between  Jehovah  ami  the  nation.     Once  a  year,  he 

entered  alone  into  the  holy  of  holies  (the  innermost 
port  of  the  tabernacle,  afterwards  of  the  temple), 
and,  by  his  prayers  anil  sacrifices  on  this  occasion, 
the  whole  Jewish  people  l>elieved  that  God  was 
reconciled  to  (hem.  and  all  their  sills  forgiven. 

'file  following  representations  of  the  costume  of 
Jewish  priests,  we  talte  from  Calmet.  The  first 
figure  represents  a  high  priest  on  the  day  of  expla- 


third,  a  cc 


a  high  priest  in  his  robes  , 
:  and  the  fourth,  a  Levitt 
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ook  *  General  Natural  II  islory  (3  vols,  folio) ;  ami, 
ji  conjunction  widi  (icorjre  Lewis  Scott,  lie  compiled 
i  Supplement  to  i  'h;tml »'i-.'- 1  v r'l.  ii  ji'.lia.  In  1752, he 
■nlrftshed  Essays  uii  Natural  History  and  ITulosophy, 
wntaining  ciiriou.-  iiiicroscnpicLiI  observations.  At 
lie  same  period  lit  started  tln>  British  Muguiine.  and 
iNo  carried  on  a  diurnal  publication,  called  tlie  In- 
ipectnr.  Notwithstanding  lii-  literary  engagements, 
le  was  a  constant  attendant  on  every  place  of  public 
unusement,  where  lie  i-nllecleil,  l>;  wholesale,  it  great 
ninety  of  private  intrigue  and  personal  scandal, 
rhich  be  freely  retailed  in  i lit-  public  in  bis  Iuspec 
on  and  Magniines.  This  discreditable  occupation 
jiralved  him  in  various  quarrels.  He  invented  seve- 
ral quack  medicines,  which,  by  means  of  the  puffing 
id  veniremen  is  In:  wrote  to  recommend  them,  lind  for 
amie  time  a  considerable  sale,  to  his  great  pecuniary 
idvaniage.  His  mlenis  jis  a  bnlnnist,  however,  were 
Vj  no  means  despicable.  Hi.  "natcst  undertaking 
ira*  a  work  entitled  ihe  Vegetable  system  (17  *ola., 
iolio).  Tlie  title  of  knidii hood  lie  owed  to  the  king 
jf  Sweden,  who  bestowed  on  Jiiui  the  order  of  the 
Ntlar  star,  in  return  for  the  pre-ent  of  a  copy  of  his 
nolanical  works.  He  died  of  the  gout,  a  disease  for 
rtnch  he  professed  to  li;n  e  a  specific,  in  November, 
i77S.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  lie 
rmle  novels  and  plnjs.  now  deservedly  forgotten. 
having  had  a  quarrel  with  fiarrick,  on  account  of 
Jle  rejection  of  one  of  liis  ilnuuus-.  that  celcbnited 
ictor  chnracte  riled  1 1  ill,  not  unjustly,  in  the  fuliow- 
og  caustic  epigram  ; — 

Htonmiv  arr|.lijsir,  Ms  pliyiir  a  l«ra  (■■• 
HILL,  Robkh -r ;  an  industrious  sdioliir,  remarkable 
'or  his  application  in  -univ.  notw  ill  [standing  tile  olj- 
.lacles  Arising  from  domestic  penury,  and  a  menial 
iceiipatiou.  He  was  born  in  Iffilil,  at  Miswell,  near 
[ring,  in  Hertfnn.lshire,and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
jtilor  and  stayuiaker.  To  those  employments  he  occa- 
sionally joined  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  by  means  of 
which   he   with  ililfieuli;-   siippnrieil  himself  and  his 


if  labour— to  proclaim  tin:  gospel  to  listening  crowd* 
in  barns,  roectiiig-liou-es,  mid,  whin  they  were  loo 
small  or  too  dislnut.  or  not  in  lie  procured,  in  streets 
and  fields,  by  the  liiiilmujs  and  hedges."  In  ITM3, 
he  laid  tlie  foundation  of  Surrey  dm  pel,  in  the  IJbick- 
friar's  rond,  London,  in  the  duties  ol  which  he  »penl 
about  the  half  of  every  -i|l'-»  rpjent  year,  employing 
[he  rest  of  the  time  in  pruviticial  excursions.  He 
died  on  the  I  Ith  April,  183U.  His  sermons  ure  re- 
presented toliavt  been  a  suuiul.-ir  mixture  of  Mil  nan 
exhortations  and  violent  denunciations  :  sometimes 
lie  introduced  odd -tni-ies,  puns,  and  jokes* 
HlMAj  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  .*/</,  temtrr. 


TAINS,  tlie  Imam  of  tlie  ancients,  called,  by  tlie 
old  Indian  hards,  the  king  •,/  wnwtiuiu,  is  a  snow- 
capped chain,  rising,  in  gigantic  musses,  on  the 
northern  boundary  ol  Ucncal  mid  I  pper  iliiidnostnii, 
and  forming  the  rich  valley  of  t'ashmere  (the  laud 
which  produces  the  costly  shawls).  There  are  five 
passes  over  these  mountains  known  to  us,  one  of 
which  leads  to  Thibet,  and  two  tu  Chinese  Tartary. 
These  roads,  the  highest  in  the  world,  rise  tu  mi  rlc- 
vatic.li  of  1-1, 405  feel.  To  these  mountains,  piled  Up 
before  the  elevated  plateau  of  eastern  A  sia.  the  1 1  in- 
doos  have  made  pilgrimages  for  thousands  of  yenrs, 
visiting  tlie  temple-  nnd  nliars  of  their  gods,  where 
the  Ganges,  the  holitsl  of  their  rivers,  roils  out  from 
among  the  precipice-  and  snows,  und  where  secret 
horrors  surround  ilie  throne  of  Molmdeo.  No  Kiiro- 
penn  had  ventured  to  traverse  this  wilderness,  for 
tear  of  the  buihaious  lihorkas,  before  the  enterprise 
was  undertaken  by  two  officers  ol"  the  tliilish  army, 
who  served  inlhccroii|iiiigns  of  1  vi-.j  and  IN  la  against 
Nepaid, — Kirkpatriek  wlune  Henri  ption  of  Ncpaul 
(1811)  made  us  acquainted  Willi  tlie  eastern,  and 
Fraser,  who  has  given  an  account  of  tlie  western 
part    of  these   Indian    Alps;  but,    In  18l!t,   Franc 
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journal  in  IBSSf*- — loiirunl  of  a 
rt  of  the  Snowy  flange  of  tin- 
ind  lo  tlie  Suurces  lif  the  Hivers 
ivith  twenty  engravings).    Cdlr- 
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nit.  Mont  Blanc,  is  15,7m;  feet  Ingn 
ie  nf  perjietual  snow,  on  the  norlh  -idi- 
i  nionntaiiis,  is  IT.UOO  feet;  on  f  him. 
i  ;  on  the  Alps,  B.:il)0  fret.  The  highest 


I  inounlJiins.     Amonu-  iiitrlv-ei^liLsiiiiijuttsftheliigiMstt 

I  Jawahir  was  iu.JiSU,  and  tlie  lowest  was  10,0-13  ie*t 

I  liinb  ;  and  more  than  Iweniv  pi-iiks  were  higher  tlifui 

!  ('liimlH>ra»i.     They  lie  between  30"  WV  and  28°  «/■ 

■  north    iat.,   anil    ?H"    61'  ami    »i-"    Ol1    east    hin.. 
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from  Greenwich,    a!    the   sources    of   the    \omuna 
Had  tlie  Ganges,  which    It  here  called   BhAtgtratht, 
Ittfure  it  unites    with    tlie   Yamuna,   the  Jahnavi 
nnd  the  Alakniiaiidra    in   Oie    plain.     In    the   sum- 
met  of  1815,   i'mut  ascended  higher   Uaui     Webb 
had  done  ;  lie  wis  the  first  European  who  reached 
(ouigivaUiri  (Cangaiitn).  n  small  temple,  wm!  to 
Hlugiralhi  (10,300  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  Ml), 
tlie  [Willi  to  which  tfie  Hindoo  pilgTUiinges  are.  direct- 
ed.    Afier  hiiu,  captain  Hodgson,  in  the  jannnfr  of 
1 8S1,  ascended  to  a  height  of  I  tf  ,31*  feet,  to  Vunaro 
Pugha,  where  the  river  Jumna,  or  Yamuna,  bunts 
out  of  a  bed  of  ice  nnd  snow  300  feet  in  depth,  in  a 
defile  of  the  Junumtri,  which  rise?  to  the  height  of 
SI. 153   feet.     Between   the  highest  peaks  of  this 
iiuntnUiri    tin;  overflowing  of  the  streams  form)  a 
wicred   lake,  where   [he  goddess  Yamumi  has   her 
secret  residence,  which  no  pilgrim  dares  to  approach. 
'1  he  Uhiigirathi  also  rises  hrre,  among  the  glaciers. 
Tlie   Jahnavi.    tlie   third    principal    branch    of    tlie 
Ganges,  has  its  source  not  Far  from  hence,  but  at 
the  northern  side  of  tlie  snowy  mountain  in  Thibet. 
Tliase  streams  rush  along  In  narrow  beds,  worn  deep 
in   tlie  solid  granite,  through  dreadful  chasms  and 
precipices.      Steep   walls   ascend    perpendicularly 
from  a  sandy  plain  to  till-  height  of  3000  feet.      * 
small  ridge  lifts  in  front,  of  600—700  feet  in  hrigl 
formal  of  sandstone.    Then  come*  a  chain  ni 
1500  to  5000  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  quad 
behind  this  is  limestone,  TWO  feet  high.     Next  ai._ 
coeds  the  central  mountain,  separated  from  the  pre- 
ceding   by  the  valley  of  a   river.      The   principal 
masses  are  rneua,  mkti,ninl  clay-slate.     The  streams 
carry  downblocks  of  granite.      Tliere  is  no  trace  of 
glaciers.      In    the  wilderness  of  ragged  rocks, 
springs  arise,  overshadowed  lij  cedars  and  firs.    ' 
dreadful  solitude  is  the  home  of  tlie   primitive 
diun    mythological    world,  but   the   luml   lias   been 
made  entirely  desolate  by  the  tyranny  of  lhe  Ghorkn 
(who,  not  long  ago,   governed  Nepaul);   and  tlie 
misery  of  tile  inhabitants  taakeis  a  striking  contrast 
witli  the  liappinrss  of  the  divine  life  which  the  In- 
dian poets  represented  aa  existing  in  this  pi 
The  principal  difference  between  the  European 
Asiatic  Alpine  world  is  in  the  richness  and  TBI 
of  trees  and  plants  which  the  latter  displays,  w: 
splendour  and  beauty,  even  on  the  border  of  perjm- 
tuiil  snow,  astonish  tile  traveller.     The  barley,  which 
comes  to  perfeclion  on  the  mountains,  at  the  height 
of  14 ,000  feet,  is  so  extremely  productive,  that  a 
son  at  Vienna,  1822,  raised  from  a  single  barley- 

15  perfect  ears,  334  corns.      See  Alex,  von  I 

boldl's  Sur  l-Kteretiv*  del  Menlagiiei  denude,  and 
A.  W.  too  Schlegel's  Indian  Library,  i.,  4. 

HIMMKL,  Pkkouuc  HuiKr,  a  popular  ft. 
composer  in  tlie  lighter  kiln)  of  music,  and  •  cele- 
brated pianist,  bom,  1705.  in  Brandenburg,  studied 
tlieology,  and  having;  played  in  tlie  preeence  of  the 
king,  while  ill  Potsdam,  tor  the  purpose  at  obtaining 
a  clerical  appointment,  was  made  by  him  his  chapel, 
master,  and  sent  to  travel.  Himmel  died,  181*.  in 
Berlin.  He  thought  too  highly  of  his  own  nower*. 
and  liked  a  say  lite,  so  that  tie  did  not  study 
as  is  perceptible  in  his  greater  compositl 
f'aiu-kwi  is  his  best  open.  Many  ot  his  songs  are 
Mill  aana  in  Germany. 

INSCKKi. MANN,  iauarw  born,  106»,  in 
Nixmiy.  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  clergyman  in  I  lam- 
burg,  HewaaaleaoicdOrieMaluit.aiKllii.  edition 
of  tlie  Koran  (Hamburg,  HHM,  (to),  is  the  fir-t  that 
was  printed  in  Arabic,  lie  dind  in  1605.  H«  oat 
an  amiable  man.  of  a  irnsltiva  spirit,  and  hi)  death  la 
►uppostd  u,  imvr  been  liailened  by  a  libellous  pan- 
plilet  writtrn  utmSnat  bim. 

IIISDF.MI1  in;,  CmtMtm  PunaW  ;  one  of  tlie 


most  learrn.1  men  car  tara  age.  ei 
covery  of  the  ronbiaa 
at  Dresden,   IT30,  am 
witli    Intellectual    ahilnmiaaiy,    raurml    a 
.thtmalics,  and    brlln-lrunr*.      La   111 

Lrijuii:  ■  In  I  TUB,  be  ■»  aaade  J»laaaf|  |  li 
ural  philosophy  at  Ike  mat  ■■!  ■■»»,  M 
elgn  acodemiaa  and  knarwl  awrura  ■■■« 
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i  Meuarla  tielrArtr, 
HINDOOS,  or  OKNTOOfti  1'iiiaii  if 
tants  nf  tlie  Uaat  Imbrs  ;  orv  of  taw  Meat  aaal 
nations  ;  dirtinguiabed  f>*  ti— u- >  i  W.a— 
industry,  and  poliabad  by  irtien  aaal  ta»  aaa,  ■ 


reeks  lay  iu  oWnrky.  and  taw  usu^rftaasssa 
general  were  deatituta  bock  cat  Itat  taata  M 

fine  aria.    Tbey  lorn  a mi  aajraab.  kw>  | 

served  their  national  rhnrarur  tor  tli  — ■  »  af  aa 


.  •  wtata-  a.  aaasaaa 
They  an  •oraewlrat  abwv*  tW  MaaCa;  taaraaV' 
proponiowJ.  and,  ha  partimlar.  very  aranhat 
deilaroiu.  'ITary  are  ■■■aliaala  atr  laaar  a 
hands.  Tranprranoa,  fcwiU,.  I  i^-ars. 
obUctna  manorti,  am  Ua*  hwaa—Ui  icaa*  ■  i 
character,  lhey  are  repfattni  i  anrot  araMaraw 
avariiw.  They  pnM<» ftMM  MlaraJa  ^.ha 
at  prevent,  denrivad  ol  i|  |  ant  Ilia  fee  ajaat  d 
loiunenL  In  earlier  liases  Va4«ani  ttsn  vswa  aayi 
wl  by  a  foreign  yoke,  tlaey  bad  rrsacaad  a  aragasi 
grfe  of  I'iiilnMiui.  ar»'  ' 
sidered  as  lhe  cra.il e 
They  praetlir  i 
Inuiliiig,  and  i 


burning  of  taw  widusn  r- 
nm  mad  ttl  tha  aadn  ■ 

Tlie   division  of  the  pamdc  hat*  sreswaal  aal 
'skrxorcsaJaa^»taV*lar*nlaajj|faai 

tlasea.   fonjaa    the   rrasaaa.       (San    tan 


of  cultivation,  i 

from  each  other,  so  thai 

another  is  possible  ;  no 

du.J  M  ■ 
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■  use  of  flesh;  the  fourth  is  allowec  .  eet 
xcspt  beef ;  but  ml;  the  lowest  cb  ■  of 
ate  we  allowed  every  kind  of  food,  with- 
iOD.  Thin  the  lower  Hie  rani:  of  n  llin 
0  be  it  restricted  In  his  food  and  drink; 
other  hand,  the  other  burdensome  restric- 
M  with  the  Inferiority  of  rank, 
and  noblest  caste  is  called  flru 
ilaas  of  the  Bromines,  or  Brahmanes,  who 
.  scholars,  teachers  in  schools  and  acade- 
*-> 


f*Ut,  Jiaja-putrtu,  , 
i  hereditary  dominions  in  Hindostaii.  tiu 
i  caste  Is  called  Biie,  or  Fairym  .  it  is 
if  husbandmen  and  merchants.  The  mcr- 
called  Btmimu,  or  fVanaiant.  The  fourth 
>  it  that  of  the  Snodrtt,  or  Shud-  and 
Js  the  artisans  and  labourers.  Besides 
castes,  with  their  subdivisions,  there  are 
mixed  castes,  or  spurious  classes,  culled 
maker,  which  have  sprang  from  the  un- 

unions  of  individuals  of  .different  castes. 
id  races  form  a  transition  to  the  degrade 
e  Paritu,  (q.  v.)  Chaclgt  and  Peleya,  that 
itible,  v  ile,  unclean  men.  These  consist 
ihsppy.  wretches  who  are  obliged  to  do 
no  one  else  can  do  without  pollution, 
not  only  considered  unclean  themselves, 
ender  unclean  every  thing  they  touch, 
eprived  of  all  civil  privileges,  and  stigma- 
trticular  laws,  regulating  their  mode  of 
louses,  and  their  furniture ;  they  are  not 
visit  the  pagodas,  or  temples,  of  the  other 
have  their  own  pagodas  and  religious 
they  are  not  suffered  to  enter  the  bouses 
r  castes  (if  It  it  done  incautiously,  or  from 
uch  a  place  is  purified  by  religious  cere- 
liey  must  not  appear  in  public  markets 
(1  to  the  use  ut  particular  wells,  which 
'liged  to  surround  with  hones  of  animals, 
hers  against  using  tlu-ni ;  they  dwell  in 
hovels,  distant  from  cities  anil  villages, 
Jer  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  IboJ.  To 
s  belong  the  Seiks,  Juts,  Rnjapuots,  Mali, 
liingnlesc,  fcc,  of  whom  some  liavc  gone 

Mohammedan  religion ;  others,  like  the 
:  a  religion  of  their  own.  (See  Itrnpil, 
,  India,  Imtian  Lit™! tire,  Imlmn  Mo. 
'  Rel'tgim,  and  Indian  Languages)  The 
is,  wliu  lived  in  tile  East  Indies  lor  lliirty 
(escribed  the  Hindoos,  in  a  faithful,  i-iiin 
ively  manner,  in  his  work  Mirurs,  lnst,tit- 
■intoaieadet  Pcapleg  dltuU  (Paris,  ISM, 


'  E.      It 


(tensive  region  in  the  suutli  of 
*  56/ and  Bo°  N.,  and  Ion.  67* 
s  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
I  the  east  by  the  Hirman 
I  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  south  and 
by  the  Indian  ocean,  ami  ou  the  west  lij 
m  and  Afghanistan.  Its  greatest  length, 
to  south,  is  about  1R00  miles  ;  its  greatest 
00  miles.  Its  superficial  area  is  estimated 
uilton  at  l.USO.OOO  square  miles.  Koine 
de  it  into  lour  great  divisions,  Northern 
,  Hindoosliin  1'roper,  the  Deccan, nihil  the 
ith  of  the  Krishna;  others  comprise  the 
Oder  the  Deccan,  and  call  the  two  first 
.  The  mountains  are  the  Himalaya  in 
nd  the  Ghauts  in  the  Decern].    Tin-  latter 


The  Western  Chants,  the  longest  ridge,  extend  from 
cape  Comorin  U>  tin:  I  aplee  or  Smut  river,  including 
about  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  with  a  single 
dialling  of  sixteen  mill's,  which  ailmits  the  Paniaiijr, 
Their  distance  from  the  coast  is  usually  about  forty 
miles — seldom  more  tluin  seventy  ;  their  height  com- 
pitted  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  The  Eastern  Ghaut* 
extend  from  the  north  of  the  Caoverj,  lat.  11°  *0' 
N.,  to  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  lat.  16*  N.— Tho 
word  ghaut  signifies  a  pass  through  tile  mountains, 
anil  the  high  land  is  called  imlaslmiil  (iliat  is,  above 
the  passes),  and  the  low  land  ftmrmgAatd  (tliat  is, 
below  the  passes).    The  country  between  die  ridge* 


forests  of  teak 
timber.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Indus,  the 
Ganges,  and  tlie  Burram[>ooter.  Beside  these  are 
the  Nerbudda,  the  Godavery,  the  Krishna,  and  oilier 
considerable  streams.  In  a  country  of  such  extent 
and  diversity  of  surface,  the  climate  must  of  course 
be  very  various.  In  the  north  it  is  mild;  in  Sind 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  on  the  coasts, 
the  heat  is  excessive.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
the  monsoons.  The  soil  of  the  country  is,  in  gene- 
ral, remarkably  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  is  ex- 
tremely rapid.  There  are  two  crops  a  year,  one  in 
September  and  October,  mid  the  oilier  in  March  ami 
April.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  may  lie 
mentioned  com,  rice,  inaixe,  sugar-cane,  betel,  gin- 
ger, cocoa,  coffee,  mullierriea,  cotton,  indigo,  saffron, 
the  different  fruit  trees  of  Europe,  palms,  bananas, 
teak,  bensoiu,  camphor,  bamboo,  &e.  The  mineral 
kingdom  is  also  extremely  rich.  Gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  anil  other  metals,  porcelain  earth,  porphyry, 
saltpetre,  borax,  diamonds,  &c,  arc  among  its  pro- 
ductions. Among  the  nnimnls  are  found  tlie  gibbon, 
the  ourang-oulane,  and  a  great  variety  of  monkeys, 
bears, tigers,  hufluToes,  gaieties,  wild  bonrs.olepliaiits, 
rhinoceroses,  jackals,  &c  The  immense  serpents 
sometimes:  reach  the  si»e  of  twenty  feet.  Among  tlie 
birds  are  pelicans,  cassowaries,  parrots,  swans,  &C. 

The  muss  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion is  nt  about  the  same  degree  of  civilisation,  but 
there  are  some  tribes  which  are  in  a  slate  of  bar- 
barism.     Besides  the   Hindoos   tlie  inhabitants  arc 

M'ghr.n--,  dispersed  about  (he  c ury  under  a  feudal 

government;  Parsees  or  Giiehres,  (infidels),  who  are 
liiuuil  principally  nn  the  western  const,  and  speak  a 
Persian  dialect;  Arabians,  also  on  the  western  coast, 
desceialants  of  merchants  formerly  established  in 
llindoostan,  who  diner  from  the  other  inhabitants  in 
language,  complexion,  features,  and  maimers;  Mo- 
guls or  Mongiils,  who  established  themselves  in  tile 
eighth  century,  and  founded  the  Mogul  empire  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  Belnotches  in  the  north-west. 
Among  so  many  nations,  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
rcliirious  systems,  bin  the  principal  religion  is  Bram- 
nnism  (see  ludiun  MvllnJueg),  much  modified  ill 
some  parts  of  the  country  (see  Srik-t);  that  of  die 
Nepalese  is  Bu.l.llii-in  (see  H„>l,t/,<i);  that  of  the 
■U'glians,  Belontche--,  Anils,  and  some  Hindoo  na- 
tives, is  IslauiLsm.  The  number  of  tlie  inhabitants 
is  very  uncertain.  Hamilton  estimated  that  of  tlie 
continental  ptirt  tit  l3S,i»X>.000  ;  others  Itave  carried 
the  estimate  to  I  W),t  X 1 U  »*  >,  and  -nine  liave  reckoned 
it  ut  1 10,000,000.  The  Sanscrit  (n.  v.),  the  original 
language  of  die  country,  is  so  ancient  that  neither 
history  nor  tradition  make-  mention  "fit  as  a  spoken 
language.  The  oldest  l.ti linages  derived  from  it  are 
the  I'racrit,  the  Bali,  and  I  he  Zend,  which  are  the 
sacred  languages  of  diHerent  sects.  The  modern 
dialects  have  nine-tenths  of  the  words  in  common, 
hut,  cicept  the  !!  imloosUuiee,  which  is  spoken  every 
where,  and  the  (inji  rat  tee,  n  hicli  is  the  general  Inn- 
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npected,  wm  reduced  to  the  city  of  Delhi  and  IN  , 
erritory.  The  last  Mogul  cnipi'iui-  received  u  ikji- 
.ion  from  tliB  brigiMi.who  [IkiHj  took  possession  of 
Delhi  and  Agra. 

H1NG-CHING  (<7«V*\  meaniM-  repreiettatioH 
if  ivuad).  The  Chinese  jtlphaljet  is  composed  of! 
itewgraphic  and  phonetic  signs ;  these  phonetic  | 
.«r,ns  are  all  syllabic;  liny  nrr*  called  hy  the  Chinese 
linf  -ehing,  of  which,  according  In  A  lie  I  Remusal's 
"Irinese  Ciramniar,  p.  J.  halt  of  the  alphabet  consists. 
[he  Chinese  hate  also  a  sign  by  which  the;  coil 
■mder  ideographic  signs  phonetic,  which,  for 
nttance,  bccuincs  necessary,  when  they  wish  to  \ 
■rile  foreign  proper  nouns,  and  liave  no  sounds 
imong  their  plionetie  cli.iijU[i-[-i  which  express  the 
orrign  sound.     Sec  Hierogtifphict. 

Ilil'PAIlCHI.'S.     See  Hippiai. 

HIPPIAS;  prince  of  Athens,  son  of  the  great  risi- 
itnMus,  after  shnsc  dentil  In;  assumed  ttie  govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  his  hr<<  titer  Hippnrehiis : 
iie  hitter  urn  assassinated  daring  the  Paautheiuea, 
iehile  conducting  a  solemn  procession  to  t])e  temple 
jf  Minerva,  by  a  hand  <>t  conspirators,  under  two 
roung  Greeks,  I  lurmoiliuj  iind  Aristogitoo.  Hip- 
jias  bow  seized  therein-  of  the  government  alone, 
ind  revenged  the  death  nl"  his  brother  by  imposing 
Ues  on  the  people,  selling  uHiecs,  anil  putting  to 
Iratii  nil  of  whom  he  entertained  the  least  suspicion, 
ifter  having  toned  them  uj  confess  hjr  the  most 
Irendlul  tortures.  This  fate  fell  even  upon  several  of 
li*  best  friends,  whom  ArialDj-iti'i).  full  of  indignation, 
WttfiilseJyaccii'eil  as  the  ciinspii-,u„rs.  The  AUten- 
sns,  wearied  willi  these  cruel  Ues.  formed  s  plan  to  free 
■hernselves  from  the  yoke.  They  found  means  to 
bribe  the  priests  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  whioh  com- 
manded the  Spart.-uis  to  rrlea-c  the  Athenians  from 
-he  tyranny  of  the  Pisisiralides.  In  compliance  with 
he- command  of  the  divine  1'ytJiia.  Sparta  broke  off 
ler  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  who  was 
ibUged  to  yield  to  the  united  attack  of  his  foreign 


joyed  the  iu.iriieliipii  of  111.-  |  Ihli ".i .j 'hers  I  lien  liviii" 
■  I  Alliens,  and,  anion;  liieiu,  of  Ueraclitus.  lie 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  lili'  in  visiting  tlie  itii- 
fcrant  cities  of  Greece,  for  the  purpose-  of  improving 
in  his  art.  Ur  reniriimd  longest  in  Thrace  mid 
Thessaly.  particularly  in  the  Thrnciun  island  Thanus, 
and  probably  travelled  also  over  a  great  purl  of 
Asia.      He  died  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

The  writings  which  arc  extant  under  the  name  nl 
Hippocrntes  cannot  ill  be  ascribed  to  liim.  Then' 
were  several  of  the  name.  Some  of  llleso 
writings  are  the  productions  of  tile  Alexandrian 
sehool.  Others,  though  irciuiine,  lime  been  collect- 
eil,  altered,  cxplain'-il.  Bud  mixed  «  ith  additions,  by 
his  descendants.  The  eriiuine  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates are,  the  first  and  third  book  on  epidemics ; 
aphorisms  ;  the  treatise  on  diet  ,  on  air,  waters,  and 
situations;  on  prognostic's  j  color  surgical  treatises  ; 
the  oath  ;  the  biw.  The  most  esteemed  edition  In 
tliat  of  Genera,  of  1057,  in  2  vols,  folio.  Beside* 
this,  we  may  mention  that  by  Van  der  Linden  (l.ey- 
den,  1665,  tit  vols.;,  and  that  b.  t  hrirticr  (Pans,  IGS'.I 
—79,  13  vols.,  folio,  together  with  Galen).  The 
latest  Is  by  Knhn  (vol.  1st.,  I.eljisic,  18So).  Hippo- 
crates was  a  H-iilom.  unwearied  observer  of  nature, 
and  considered  diseases  With  it  Iree  spirit,  unpreju- 
diced by  any  system ;  hence  we  liuve  from  hint  the 
finest  description  of  tlieir  natural  course,  disturb*  .1 
neither  by  medicines  nor  by  any  violent  or  jirecipt- 
tate  interference.  He  was  by  this  means  beat  en- 
abled to  become  acquainted  with  tlie  healing  power 
ol  nature,  and  with  the  ilith.-reui  nays  in  which  she 
effects  the  restoration  of  tin-  sick,  as  well  as  with 
the  exterior  means  by  which  she  was  supported  in 
her  operations.  He  adopted  a  principle  of  life  as  a 
fundamental  power  of  the  i miij:  1**1;  (Entimon)  on 
which  life,  health  or  sickness  were  dependent ;  but 
he  did  not  express  himself  more  distinctly  respecting 
it;  nor  did  he  enter  ml »»\  hypotheses  and  investi- 
gations on  the  nature  of  disease  in  general.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  Hit  eslerior  influences,  as  tlie 

loud,  climate,  dwelling-place,  and  nen  to  the  social 
relations  of  the  sick.      He  made  tl. 
nature  followed,  iu  the  course  ol 


jii.  Hint 


ot  to  repress  i'  em. 

r.l.edidl'iitwdlillg- 
Icst  nature  ought  W 


,  nr  shortly  before, 
proniule.l  tlie  dis- 
i.<d  him    uiiisisie.l 


!  mil  ot, >r  physicians  t<>  the 

llm-m  es,  in  tlie  Iii-.i.uii;  po«  era 
ii.-.  <•  ,ii  nl  an  appropriate 
doe  r. lie  ol  tin-  -yinptoms, 
oi  diseii.se>,  ".ill  a  uunda-r 
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HIPPOPOTAMUS — IIISPANIA. 


me  like  a  hone,  a  flat  nose  and  a  tail  like  a  hog. 
uit  the  latter  autlior  should  have  been  so  erroneous 
extraordinary,  as  several  of  these  animals  had  been 
ilibited  at  Rome.  Scaurus,  during  his  edileship. 
■i  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopotamus  in  a  temporary 
Ice,  and  Augustus  produced  one  on  the  occasion  of 
i  triumph  over  Cleopatra,  and  we  find  the  figure 
it  on  medals  am!  mosaic  pavements.  But  the 
cieiiU  knew  no  other  mode  of  description,  than 
at  of  comparing  the  parts  of  an  unknown  animal 
th  those  of  animals  well  known,  hence  giving 
e  to  innumerable  erron.  Tlie  bthemoth  of  Job  is 
nsidered  by  most  commentators  to  lie  the  hippopo- 
mus,  as  the  description  of  his  site,  manners,  food, 
d  haunts  is  very  similar  lo  those  of  the  latter  animal, 
mong  the  ancient  1'gyptinns,  it  was  revered  as  a 
rtnity,  as  it  is  among  tile  Negroes  of  Congo,  Elmi- 

The  great  strength  of  the  hippopotamus  would 
nder  it  one  of  the  must  formiilable  of  quadrupeds, 
•re  its  disposition  ferocious  ;  but  it  is  mild  and  gen- 
i  except  under  great  provocation  or  when  wounded. 
hen  excited,  however,  his  power  is  dreadful  :  he  has 
pen  known  to  destroy  boats  witli  his  teeth,  or  upset 
ran,  by  raising  them  on  his  back.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  it  can  be  tamed.      Helou  states  he  sow  one  kept 

a  stable,  which  showed  no  inclination  to  escape, 

to  commit  any  mischief,  even  when  released  from 
•Tenement ;  and  Sparmaurt  thinks  they  might  be 
ared  without  much  difficulty.  The  voice  of  the 
inog  is  a  squeak,  like  that  of  a  hog;  that  of  the 
kilt  is  said  by  some  writers  to  resemble  the  neigh. 
g  of  a  horse,  whilst  others  represent  it  as  a  loud, 
nonius  noise,  between  the  bellowing  of  an  ox  and 
e  roaring  of  an  elephant.     Prom  the  unwieldiness 

bis  body,  and  the  shortness  of  his  legs,  the  hippo- 
■Umus  Cannot  move  very  swiftly  upon  land  ;  when 
irsued,  be  takes  to  the  water,  and,  plunging  in 
ad  foremost,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  said 
!  can  move  along  with  the  rame  slow  and  stalely 
ice  as  in  the  open  air.  He  cannot,  however,  ponti- 
le for  any  great  length  of  lime  [Inn  immersed,  but 

obliged  to  rise  tn  tin-  surfe.ee  tiir  Ijreulll.  In  mau- 
■rs,  tile  hippopotamus  approaches  Mime  what  lo  ihe 
ig.  His  slecpine.  place  is  usually  muddy  islands, 
ergrown  with  reeds  :  in  these  plates,  also,  the 
male  brings  forth.  -She  is  supposed  to  gu  witli 
lung  about  nine  months,  mid  to  |  luduee  but  one  ai 
birth.  She  is  often  seen  in  the  mi  r-  with  her  calf 
I  her  hark.  Her  manner  of  suckling  somewhat 
si'iiililes  [lint  uf  a  ran'.  A  herd  ni  !i  lu.iii  -  tin-  hut 
le  male.  The  males  often  contest  each  other's 
ght  over  the  females  ;  [lie  contest  that  ensues,  as 
ay  readily  he  supposed,  is  terrible.  Their  bite  is 
•ry  severe,  anil  masses  of  flesh,  torn  out  by  the 
■asp  of  their  monstrous  jaws,  mark  the  spot  of  their 
■counters.  Si  mi  Mimes,  the  weakest  will  nitempi  to 
r,  leaving  his  conqueror  master  of  the  field ;  but 
's  seldom  occurs,  and  it  not  an  frequently  happens 
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it  liith.  j 


Although  the  hippop 

search  ol  which  he  lean--  In-  i  .pi  1  resilience,  and 
nges  along  the  hanks,  committing  wide  ilcvasta- 
nn  through  all  theadj  mm-  country,   'in  the  leaks 

the  Nile,  he  often  defeats  the  hopes  of  the  hus- 
indinan,  whole  fields  of  grain  iiml  sugar-cane  bciiiL' 
strayed,  lint  mil;  to  satisfy  Ins  appetite,  but  also 
jmpled  down  by  his  great  weight.  It  has  been 
■etcnded.tlialltie.  hippopotamus  devours  great qitan- 
ies  of  fish ;  hut  it  appears  from  the  best  evidence, 

at  he  is  nourished  exclusively  on  vegetable  food. 


The  flesh  oF  the  hippopotamus 

I  lie  noiteiiltits,  and  many  other  m , 

ly  fond  of  il.  The  fat  resembles  lard.  The  choice 
pieces  are  said  to  be  the  gelatinous  part  of  the  feet 
and  the  tongue.  Ihe  hide,  which,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  is  very  thick,  is  u,  inverted  hj  the  Negroes 
into  shields,  and  is  a  No  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cape  (or  whips.  It  is  asserted  by  Labat,  that  the 
blood  is  used  by  Indian  painters  ill  [lie  preparation 
of  their  colours. 

The  modes  of  rapturing  i!i--e  animals  ore  various. 
The  Egyptians  throw  a  large  quantity  of  dried  pea* 
on  some  place  where  they  expect  the  hippopotamus 
to  pass  ;  these  the  hungry  animal  eagerly  devours  ; 
this  mass  of  dry  food  disposes  biro  to  drink,  and  the 
water,  swelling  the  pease  in  his  stomach,  destroys 
bim  (Haiaelauiil).  The  Hottentots  sometimes  prac- 
tise the  same  stratagem.  But  they  more  commonly 
either  take  them  in  pitfalls  prepared  for  this  purpose 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  shoot  them  with  tin  balls 
(SjHirmonn).  In  some  places,  the  natives  place 
boards  full  of  sharp  spikes  in  [lie  t-roiuid,  which  these 
heavy  beasts  strike  with  tlieir  leet,  become  disabled, 
and  fall  nn  easy  prey  to  the  hunter.  The  most  dan- 
gerous  method  is  harpooning  them  ;  this, however,  is 
a  very  mnimon  male  in  Africa,  anil  it  is  said  ttiat 
it  is  by  no  means  rnre  to  see  lea  or  a  doien  canoes 
employed  in  this  kind  of  chase.  Among  tile  fables  of 
tlie  ancients  respecting  them,  is,  that  they  vomited 
fire  ;  and  Pliny  relates,  that  this  animal,  wlien  he 
feels  his  habit  overcharged,  repairs  to  some  place 
covered  with  sharp  reeds,  and  obtains  a  discharge  of 
blood  by  lying  down  upon  them  in  such  a  posture, 
tliat  they  pierce  the  tender  parts  of  his  skin. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  tlie  remains  of 
four  extinct  species  have  been  discovered  in  Europe, 
and  described  by  Cuvier.  These  are  the  H.  antiquum, 
which  appears  to  have  been  about  the  site  of  the 
existing 
found  ii 

Superiore  in  Tuscany,  and  have  also  been  met  with 
near  Montpellier  and  Paris  in  France.  H.  minor, 
apparently  about  the  size  of  a  wild  boor ;  it  is  not 
known  where  the  bono  trie  found.  H.  mnlim; 
this  species  w  hie  It  is  e-iablished  mi  two  tbssil  teeth, 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  intermediate  between  the 
two  latter.  H.  minimal :  this  appears  to  liave  been 
very  small,  not  exceeding  ill-  mum  ion  hog  in  sire, 
t'uvicr,  in  arranging  these  two  latter  species  with  the 

hippopotamus,  remarks,  that  alii l'Ii  it  is  probable 

that  such  is  their  true  situation,  yet  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  absolutely  certain  o I"  the  tact,  as  no  incisor 
or  molar  teeth  have  yet  been  discovered.  No  re- 
mains  of  this   genus  have  yet  been  discovered    in 

HtRSCHBBRG,  after  Breslnu,  the  chief  coromer- 


birge,  has  above  (i.i't*)  inhabitants,  partly  Catholics, 
partly  Protestants,  with  a  good  gymnasium.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  blcacherics.  I  lirschberg  has  also 
cloth  manufactures,  a  sugar  refinery.  &c.  About  fire 
miles  distant  is  \\  armlirunu.  u  mineral  hath,  much 
resorted  to  from  the  north-eastern  part  of  Germany. 
The  circle  of  [lirschberg  contains  over  47,000  in- 
habitants, who  mostly   live  by   the  manufacture  of 

IIISPANIA  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  wliole  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees,  now  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  Greeks  denominated  it  Iberia, 
and  it  received  the  mime  of  l!t-*/vriu  (the  West),  from 
the  Ruman  poets,  Spain  was  inhabited  in  the  earliest 
times.    The  first   inhabitants  were  the  Cyuctnt  or 


i  wiliiin  die  province  of  tin  historian,  we  shall 
«  say  u  lew  words  upon  the  modi'  in  which  lie 
Lo  give  tbrm.  M  [it'll  the  historian  is  called  upon 
■  Ijcis,  wliat  i-  ilif  jm-.Liiiiitr  of  the  ili-niniii)  *  uj" 
ursc,  In-  i>  in  gii  c  1111  wilful  in  installments.  What 
en  is  meant*  'Tina,  lie  slnaJd  routine  hioisell 
a  bare  register  ol  Brents,  n*J  make  his  work 
?lirini'ili)i.'i.:al  ulIjIc,  in-,  hi  biM.  a  book  nf  annals  ? 
us  might  suit  ttie  purposes  ill"  :hos>*  who  wish 


»of  e 


ler  of  periods  from  being  seen,  hat  it 

■It  wilii  the  clinr.i.-irr  uf  history.    The  historian  is  to 

it  facis.  Inn  In-  i-.  i.iyiu-i with  ml  ihi-irnr.il  ii.J. 

I  circuit i -unices,  showing  lmih  the  causes  from 
licli  tln-y  sprung  mil  ill'-  '-ini-('i|iienet-n  in  which  they 
*e  rise  ;  oiherw  isr,  he  is  no  liettrr  thrui  u  chronicler. 

the  daily  occurrences  oi  private  lile,  how  much 
pbuiatioti  is  necessary  In  enable  us  in  form  a  just 
lunate  of  actions  and  events  !  If  we  say  that  A 
lied  B,  without  stilting  wheiher  in  self-defence  or 
lii  niilicc  prepense,  who  can  estimate  rightly  (he 
uduct  of  A  *  It  is  the  same  in  history,  In  the 
ilimony  which  the  historian  bents  to  the  character 
the  past,  before  tlie  tribunal  of  posterity, he  is  bound 

ante  not  merely  "the  truth,"  but  "the  whole 
alt."  That  Henry  IV.  was  til  lei  by  Hava iliac  May 
101O,  is  a  historical  fact  j  hull  be  ex  plan  u  lion  of  the 
oducl  of  Kavuillac  involves  a  wnsidenliaii  of  the 
Mile  political  stale  ol  France  til  the  time.  It  is  a 
try  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  historian,  by 
iifiiiing  himself  to  tints,  might  satisfy  all  parties, 

the  same  nun  hut  us  ;i  ma  the  mistical  ih-munsiriilioii 

equally  convincing  to  every  une.  Take,  for  iu- 
iiice,  the  French  revolution.  Tlieie  exist  several 
itinera  tint  is  of  till  the  Lw-  whii-h  wire  passed,  and 
the  memorable  events  which  happem-d  dnritif 
it  period,  dituiiok'iiii-.illv  nn.inged.  These,  of 
une,  if  faithfully  drawn  u|>,  ought  to  lie  equally 
ceplable  lo  royalists  and  republicans.  But  is  this 
itary  ?  Are  these  .tni':meius  iif  facts  such  as  arc 
quired  of  the    historian  ?     He   is   not  In  tire   us, 
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country,   or  wet,    ami   lie  alii ■■■   to  taint    hlU   tfnfj 

If  he  is  a  npnblirati,  lie  must  not  curry  his  republi- 
can dislike  uf  royally  with  him  when  lie  studies  ihe 
history  of  monarchy.  Im'.  most  uubiasedly  investigate 
tlie  monarchy  with  all  its  eireu instances,  and  the 
series  uf  events  which  ulleotcd  it,  and  ilieu  judge 
of  its  value,  fie  must  mil.  carry  democratic  princi- 
ples into  the  study  of  tile  middle  ages,  nor  his 
notions  of  modern  society  into  hi-  investigations  of 
the  diameter  of  the  HtdeDM.  The  conclusions 
which  be  draws  must  be  those  of  a  philosopher, 
uninfluenced  by  the  circumstances  which  immedi- 
ately surround  him.  Nothing  is  more  inconsistent 
with  the  true  duty  of  tin-  historian,  than  to  measure 
other  times  by  the  concept  inns  and  views  of  his  own 

So  modi  li'i-  the  duly  uJ'u  historian. 

to  his  qiail  incut  ions,  lie  must  he  endowed  by 
nature  both  with  tliat  power  of  tile  poet,  which  can 
conceive  the  character  of  great  men  and  great 
periods,  totally  different  fmin  his  own,  tun)  with  that 
nonteness  ami  soundness  of  judgment,  whicii  can 
delect  Irutli  through  Ihc  clouds  of  fiil.cliomi  and 
prejudice.  He  must  nlsjj  have  received  fiom  nature 
iluu  unrelasing  leal,  which  does  not  shrink  from  Ihe 
most  loilsoine  and  long  continued  lalioiir.  As  lo  his 
nripjimmmts,  they  must  be  of  the  most 
elinracter.  He  must  be  possessed  of  e 
philological  knowledge,  as  a  key  to  the  various 
sources  of  information.  To  the  historian  of  modem 
times,  the  principal  Ian  trim  gesj  of  modern  Europe  are 
indispensable.  Secondly,  he  must  have  an  encydu- 
pediau  knowledge  uf  the  sciences  and  oris  in  general 
(and  under  this  head,  pliilnlusy  i-einrns  as  one  of  the 
most  important  brunches  uf  knowledge),  because  nil 
arc  essentially  cnniicclifl  with  the  progress  of  man- 
kind ;  and  without  such  knowledge,  the  historian  will 
not  be  capable  of  uiiderslaudmg  tin-  multiplied  modes 
of  human  improveiaeut,  and  will  he  liable  to  present 
narrow  views  of  the  slate  of  si.dely  Hi  any  given 
perioti.    A  careful  examination  of  all  historical  sourcei 


played,  for   instance,  by  Hub- ;   but  the  great  end  of 
hi-tory  seems  to  us   to  be  particularly  promoted   by 
Ihe   nielhnd    lirlli.wed    by    professor   Unlike,    in    bis 
contribution  to  Ihe  criticism  of   modern   historians, 
Berlin.  1834,  (Z«r  Kritik  iteiierrr  Cwhirtifscltrcibre), 
in  which  lie  endeavour   ti>  determine  tlie  degree  ol 
confluence  we  owe  (■>.  and  the  degree  uf  information 
lined   in,   the   chief  sources   tor  the    beginning 
oil- history     of    modern     history.       lie    justly    remarks    in    Ihe 
liirrciloes     preface.  '•  As  one  would  fee!  on  riilcring  a  tiillnerons 
y  ei|iially     collectiuii  uf  auiii|uitie-,   in   whii-li  the   genuine  and 
'    "        spurious,  the  b.-autiful  and  repulsive,  the  magnificent 
and   mean,   belonging   to   various  nations   and   ages, 
lire  mingled,  thus  'would  he  feel,  who  should  be  lit 
mice   la-doubt  to  all  the  various  records  of  modern 
history.     They  speak   to   us   in   a   thousand   voices; 
lliey  present  the   create-!  variety  oi  eliaracter;   they 
are   flail   ill   all   colours.      Some  strat    in   a  solemn 
guit ;   they  wish  to  represent ;   they  iliiuk  tliey  take 
tlie   path    of  the  ancients.     Others  strive   to  draw 
lessons   of  wisdom   for   future   ages   from   tile   past ; 
many  wish  to  defend  or  lo  accuse  ;   mil  a  few  endea- 
vour to   explain   events  from  the  hidden  springs  of 
s  a  his-     conduct   which   lie   deep  in   the  heart.     There   are 
untry,  sect,     some,  whose   only  object  is,  to  rrlate   simply  what 
n  acknowledge    has  happened.     Documents,  genuine  and  counter- 
feit, lie  in  crowds  before  us.     The  most  important 
Hiu-sliuu    is.   Who,   in    lliis    multitude    of  witnesses, 
is  possessed  of  original   knowledge  ;   who  can  really 
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inform  us  ?"  A  few  such  critics  as  Hanke,  would  '  t 
contribute  greatly  to  the  jirogress  ul  historical  know-  ,  i 
ledge,  rik!  render  die  sume  kind  of  service  *"  ,w" 
science  as  tlie  Scliltfjels  have  rendered  U 
leltres.  Tlie  Germans  are  lew  successful 
lorical  execution.  If  they  surpass  ill  ml 
uiatorkal  knowledge,  they  are  surpassed  by 
in  historical  del  iii  rat  ion.  In  this  respect,  our  own 
liislnricai  writers  take  tlie  lead  ;  und  it  is  oily  since  . 
Ibe  Hermans  become  acquainted  with  Gibbon,  and 
Robertson,  and  Hume,  tliat  their  modern  historical ! 
writers  liave  unproved  in  the  art  of  historical  nam-  , 
liuu.  One  reason  of  this  circumstance  is,  probably,  1 
the  want  of  popular  elements  iu  Itieir  government, ' 
su  diat  tlivy  du  nut  acquire  tlie  habit  oi  addressing 
die  public  in  a  direct  and  lively  manner,  eillier  in 
speech  or  writing. 

Auxiliary  to  history  are  chronology  and  geegrvpAy, 
so  often  culled  tlie  eyrt  of  Alitor*;  etkmigrapiy, 
which  treats  of  tile  customs  and  characteristics  of  a 
notion ;  nitftAvtogy,  as  well  for  the  pur|iose  of  com- 
prehending Lhr  whole  character  of  a  people  from  tlie 
bcgiuniiig,  as  to  find  out  in  its  fables,  if  possible,  the 
corroboration  of  facts  (for  instance,  that  civilisation 
came  to  Greece  from  Egypt) ;  pliila/ufy,  which  lias 
been  already  mentioned  ;  uumitmatkt,  or  tlie  know- 
ledge of  coins  and  medals,  of  importance,  particu- 
larly fur  those  ages  of  which  few  written  documents 
exist;  the  knowledge  of  monuments,  and  epigra. 
fhkt,  or  tlie  knowledge  of  inscriptions,  including 
hieroglyphics ;  kmhtiei,  iliplomalici  (q.  v.)t  n  sub- 
division of  which  is  ipkragulict,  or  tlie  knowledge 
of  seals  ;  and,  ns  we  tiaie  already  mentioned,  (lie 
erilkitm  of  kittoricat  tourcri,  from  the  ancient  papy- 
rus to  tlie  modem  memoir,  and  from  stale-papers 
down  10  newspapers.  (See  tlie  article  Sricipnprr.) 
Besides,  it  Is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  uf  Ai4toriogmjifiy,U>  know  what  has  been 
written,  and  the  progress  and  decline  of  historical 

Herodotus  is  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Euro- 
peau  history.  He  tells,  with  the  most  unaffected 
simplicity,  all  that  has  been  told  to  him.  His  work 
is  the  childlike  beginning;  of  an  art;  yet,  sometimes, 
even  tie  feels  the  great  call  of  die  historian,  in  all  its 
dignity,  as  when,  after  having  mentioned  thai  several 
persons  are  each  named  as  tlie  traitor  who  led  the 
Persians  round  the  mountains  at  Thennopylfe  to  the 
rear  of  the  lireeks,  he  pronounces,  "but  it  was 
Kpliialles,  and  him  I  write  down."  However,  lie 
lias  often  been  overrated  by  die  learned.  The  lireeks 
[induced  other  and  greater  historians,  of  whom  Thu- 
cydides  was  the  greatest.  The  period  which  began 
with  Herodotus  lasted  to  Procopius  and  Lussiodorus, 
or  10  die  fifth  century,  A.  1).  Id  this  period,  die 
Romans  likewise  produced  many  and  excellent  his- 
torians. When  civiliiation,  however,  declined  in  the 
West,  history  Aed  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was 
fostered,  at  least  in  some  degree.  The  whole  of 
Western  Europe  was  in  the  most  barbarous  state, 
and  the  little  knowledge  that  existed  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  monasteries,  where  the  deeds  of  the 
age  were  recorded  in  chronicles,  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  the  fifteenth.  Gregory  of  Tours  (q.  v.)  opens 
this  series.  At  tlie  same  lime,  feudalism,  which  may 
lie  called  the  political  form  of  individuality,  produced 
in  Fiance  that  remarkable  branch  of  literature,  the 
memoirt.  In  the  feudal  times,  the  individual  acted 
for  himself,  and  hence  the  hiMurie*  of  those  tiroes 
arc,  in  a  great  measure,  narratives  of  the  actions  of 
individuals,  whilst,  in  ancient  limes,  the  mate  pre- 
vailed over  the  individual,  tu  that  Xenophun  end 
t'assar,  even  in  describing  events  in  which  they  were 
the  |>riiM-ipal  or  very  imporlam  actors,  speak  in 
tlie  third  person.     It  idi  the  latter,  however,  it  May 
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dth  the  6rst  KUtilBlimPiii  of  state*  bih!  kingdoms, 

lid  comes  down  to  (lie  destruction  of  llid  Roman 
input,  A.  D.  476;  2.  Hi?  history  of  tlir  Middle 
Iges,  which  brains  with  -170,  will  roiiies  down  t» 
he  discover j  of  America  in  Hill!,  because  lliii  event 
reduced  a  derided  clwnge  in  commerce,  politics, 
id  science ;  other*  take  the  i-eforinatloll  us  Uie 
last-  of  tliis  period;  :l    Modem  history,  boat  UBS, 

BttfUtM  tin  («J  railed)  mtfitt'  u;«  and  tlie  period 

end,  ami  i-all  ii  llir  fnuM  rrwil,  whilst  tlie  suc- 
rrding  prri-jil  niny  lie  called  I  Lie  ilrmocraiie. 

See  Mcusel's  Ilibluilhmi  histarira  Struma- Budt- 
iaiw  (I  »oL,  Letpsic,  17i*3)  ;  Ruli's  Butwttrf  riser 
*n/XtJtutik    dr.     Ilulariiditn    Sludiumi     (Berlin, 


1811);  W  adder's  Account  of  Misinrintl  Inqulrira 
and  the  Historical  Art  linca  lim  Revival  of  teller* 
in  Europe  [2  wis.,  (loll  hi  ten,  INIV — Ifisn,  in  (icr- 
mw),  "l"l  Lthrbvrh  >!,r  UntrliirUr  (Miiima]  of  Hb- 
tory,  for  (ht-  uw  of  liiEhrr  schoi.K  iifili  edit.,  1  toI., 
Hreslau,    I8SS) ;    HAtialhiva    fiiilnrin  -  cwcrnuAira 

(Berlin,  1885). 

Synchronistic  table?  nre  nf  ,-reBl  uie  in  the  study 
of  history,  and  we  know  of  mule  liettrr  than  lliow  of 
llredow,  a  Genua.  In  what  follows  we  -I  ml  I  give 
n  chronological  view  of  tlie  onilines  of  history,  with 
special  reference  to  the  latest  times.     Various  miides 
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.Iln,j    miu    .1-11..  at    1 ijieiiw  of    P\irUla> 1  -  New 

'mm.,  Li i'  )>,,:..-.     (ai !■   ',..■:.„■  in  i(.i,i"„i,.. 

—loo  Ifkaropr  tan.attd — Uiuiatm   AM tka 

nv.i[    kliif!    'I    .-.:-.  l.-i  I  ■  IM  I:.-.  11,1,1-.  ■!!    rtir.itrl]  Me 
■  ,|.    ,    itlrii    ,il[„r    I  .."    Ml.,:     —  (" t-  .    I, J„l     ]i. m    . 

HtmaaJ  t>  - 

Ml, I  l.-.:,,r,. 


;:;„ 


[.]>,.„ m  tin,  i  i.a  l.i  Sw>drn  ;i(i*i  isn  to 

i,-ii"-vl I  Hit  UtwiUMta  in  Ft  agar. —Thirty  yruV 

in., J    u I     DM  —  r-rdin.nd    II,    haa    *n>p.Tnr._ 

\M-    J-  I    I -■  'il.r..   ,-.-.. I    '•■■.I     Ll.lil.lMl      |,'.,l 

■  WMlt  in.iiiit.in,  H.drric  <lf  ctut  p*!a- 


ji.;,;.,.     War 
.   ~-i  ,iii!,,i,'.,i 


[in?  abandon*  ILolmma 

l.nli.'li' I' ■■    ii,  i  -  11-tJ 

!.,■;..:■    -  IjMfH-.       I      „l       t.„,l:,lM      .. 

— fcdirt  lit  re-tltutiiin  jli 
iihi  (t»  I.  In  rid  nl  H« 

j.  Ni.MWn).-W»r 

■nil  Spain  (IMS-IU10).  P™«  n(  Pnnir.-Manb>o4 
■KM   EMM   -Tlir  irotu.h  iwtnim  Mi*  umi 

'mtujnJ  imvp..*-  i .  b_.,  ,j  iin^nH.-L.ni  pw. 
Iwm  »i  '•.■'.  t'--*N>ftfcrtakW*rfiilulMI»>j 
to4>>n«r>t> -CI.il  n>   !■  EntmM  t*jlu-Wu 

b»I*-*n  lVn*JIKll  ud  SnritFO  (IBM— IHl"-— 

"«    '"l-fi-li     til I     II, ■,,!,■!     .  I  !,.-,-.'    1 ■■•     .— 

"_--.:        '■'...-  (nj  Potu  i 


In^nl  i-  iTjftVi  f 


■;,::;' 


'^'1?"'  }M71"  "*-'"'  "l'1''  ;li,:i1-'-" 

,.  t  ..'J . •  *  h  1 1 1  pri  *' *— 1. 'k.'! ' ! 7i'i , . ,  1  - 1 '.  J,   m 
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A-U.  j  diUry  in  tin-  huuse  of  Austria.  W»r  b.«twwn  rr«nn> 
I  and  (irniiaiiv  HWl -IKh..- -Firfct  iieraiMi  |nTimlir*l 
I  (ThuiiitMuv.'-huprli-h  reviilutimi.— 
lbn.i !  J..tn*-s  11.  atidu-ate-  ■  \Vill:«m  III-  «f  Orance  and  Mary 
i  proclaimed;.  -  Mill  nf  rtfrhbt. — IVtir  I.  ri*r  slid  autinmt 
I      nf  Ku— ia.—  Kritndi  liiiidiinr  f.*/Htetn   .national  deM  .- 

1  tilitiiflit  il» iiexi'ilHol  KneUnd.    IhUtlenfthe  Hnyne 

Ik*'-.  -  H  an. iverinu  electorate  .the  idli    -- Ma--.icre  nt 
l.li-iirn-     |i^.r.«  . 
ii».»7  '  lYace  •■!  Hv-wiik.-CharliM  XII.  nf  Sweden.— Hat  He  ul 
Ze»th.t    hiiiri-iir  til  >a»i»>%      I-i-t  u'lirk  ul  the  lurk* 
:ur»iii-t  the  I  lin-lutu  ••!  the  Wi-t.-Auyu-tu-  11.  id 
l'nlaud. 
Treaty  of  partition  nf  ihe  Spiini-li  inminrchy j  the  elector 
I      ul  havnria  iuicr.ilcd  kiiu;  ot  Kpniu. 

,  Death  ul  the  i'lect-»r  of  Bavaria;  the  tf- tiifiir-l.t  of  Port-i- 
carrem  uivc*  the  SpanMi  -ucce—imi  t-  W>"  hmi»e  ■•! 
An.inu  IV.ir.'  »t  (  .ifl-«\vit/  ;  the  1  mk-  i"nlr  Trail-)  I- 
va'iia  .(in |  NlaviHiia  t<»  Aii-lnu.  >•••!>■»  In  Wince.  — 
Clin-tiaii  V.  ••!  l)r;i:.i:trk  d. ;  Ire'l'T.e  IV  ,  knij(. 
s»«iti  li  i)..n--n  i-xpi  li.tinii. 
Northern  \v:ir  ••:  !'■•!  m.1,  ltu-*:.it  nihl  Denmark,  nuaiii-t 

>Mi'.|-t|     -llkirifi     II.    lit    Sp.iltl   <i.  .\ll-t«i.lll    dllia-tV 

i-\timt  nil   I..f  llilniii    i'f  w|itli  .-  I*ni  :p  V    i»l    \i  ••it|. 

k::i_'n|  »»;  .hi*    Umirhnlid) ua  l\  .— I'i  a I  1'ru* »'lt>i.tlil. 

1'.. title  ■•!  Narva. 
l*ru-.|;i  si  knii><i"N> :   l-V'ilirir  I— W*»ruf  t!i  ■  <paiii-h«-ir- 

Ci—.-mii.      Art   >>t    Tltii-'ii'iit.   -Lucille   Jim—   to    Ii.il>. 

,  li:»ttl'N  nf  Cli.iin  Mini  I  .ipri  . 
I.mi:-  X IV.  ni-k.inwIiMlji'*  Jhiih  -11.  ho  k.nir  of  F.nk'l  -md ; 

tin*  ni-iritiiiit'  pn'.vi-r>  take  purl  \v>lh  Au.-tn.i  —  \\  illi.uu 

III.  iff  Knirlitliil  ii    ;    AlUlc,  ipjei'il  — 
INt.-r  III.  tit  l'nitiifritl  ^  •ill-  the  till  inure   with  Ail'tria; 
t  liar  1 1  <.  III.  i.t  Spam  mid  Sardinia  hecnii.*—  the  ..II  y  •■! 
Aiii>triii. —  Dim  pier'-  -■•iimd  vny-itfi'  found  tin*  wmld 

17n.l  In  I  Tnii  l'he  M-'lllli'll  frea'.V. 

P.:-.t  tli-  nl  Sin  II-iiIm-jv   -.--il  I'.li-iihi'ili.'.l/iceiie  .itul  M  :rl 
<•  >riiuvti         (  li.irh  -    III      Viiii    to    Sp  .i:i  ;    Hie    lli-i.  li-li 
l:iki'  li.hr  .|'..u  .     C  lurli—  XII  of  S\\  nl>-  i  •  au-i-  >:  uu-- 
..ni-  I.t-i  /•n-k\  t.i  i-i>  i'1-i'ti-il  kin?  ■  -!  I'm. .i. nl,  ultd  (.rue- 
I  hi-  >a\nn-  Iri-m  I,n'ai-.|.--I.ocki'  iL 

fiiliiini  il  — I pli  I  ,  fiii}'iTnr. 

Cii.irie-  in.  i;,,,.,  *,,  >p(|.ii;  |i.iri-ial->na  taken.  The  Au<- 
tr  :iti-  iiia»i.T<.  ul  It  «ly  ilirmiiih  Liiifi-m'.— Virtnrv  «■! 
K.niLi  li.-. -I'i-.hv  nl  Ai!r.in-:a>.t ;  Aiu'ii*!"*-  H-  n>- 
ii  mir«">  tli»-  rrnuii  ot  l'nl.uid.  Kilkul  -.nTili.«  J  t  >  tin- 
kiiiif  ill  >\ii>i;i»i, 

l'ii;«>n  nl  Ki  ijlaud  ;iii'l  Si-.it'.inil.  P..rlisin«»rit  of  <.r»-;it 
1'iilain.— Clin:  mi  .li  >ii  nl  tli<*  war  in  >pnin  Hi-riMik 
virt  "ri'iiiN  ;it  Alit.iii:/:i  -  \iiii'Hl'-/-'.  •*.  tin*  irriMli--: 
Mkiu'hI  rn!i  r  ol  lliinmi  -'  in,  d.  1  ln>  N.'ik"  ainl  M.ih- 
r»tr;i>.  -luiki-  tin*  iMtipiri'  nl  his  Hirrt-sor*. — Vaul-H'i  d. 

Until-  nl  oiuli-iiHrdi1 ;  Li«lf  taken.— I 'iiimi  oft  >•••  limrl  -li 
K.ist  Iiuliarnmpauii-v — IVmipifr'n  and  Wood*  Im»kit^  .i 
vnyaiTf  lotiiid  tin-  wiirl.i  .  lli  ■■*  — 11*. 

Tin*  fiiipt-rur  »<iitiT<  M.n.tim;  virtnrv  of  Ma!p!.-n|iit't. 
Knuciii*,  Mar ll>nriiiii{li  uml  !!•  ui-iii^  ilirt.itnr«  ;  Fmnif 
ixliiin-tiil  —  l'attl«>  nl  l'ult-iwa  I'ri'pondi'r.M.i-H  nl 
Swi  ili-ri  in  tin*  Nnrtli  iiui«;  -iiprri'«rity  >>f  i!u»  i.i. 
I  h:il .-  -  XII.  t.iii.-  rflilirr  allliiiii*  thf  1  urk».— >trmi 
t\  ;•!•  pr'ufnj'  Hi  1  •■\i".   -t. 

1  In-  iliii  :■■ — .  ni  'I  i  -tiniiu'li'i  i>lnvi>9  iiTi>rthruiv  t'li* 
wit-.  -  in  l.nt:l  ti  •!.     \  I'li'lini  m  iMplun-  .Mmlr-d. 

W  :.r  l-rfwi-iii  liM-.ia  ami  I  nrki-y  ;  t  li***  pi-j-iv  of  th»» 
I'r-it :i  -..ni-  1*  t- r"i  uiniv. —  lln' ^«*uate  Mipri'iin*  ir»- 
l*u   .  I  :n  K'1-..i. 

I lii>  i •  •rii>:iii  |irm  in*  i—  i-l  *■•  •-■it«ii  i'iifii|ui*r«Hl  —  \  I'rriii  li 
•■nl. hi)  in  M.inriini>.      1  In*  rmwii  pruii'i*  id  Sax  mi)  U  . 

!'•■   .  I'*    {    .l|l|ii|l.-. 

IV.'n'i'  ot  I'lnt'lit  fin-at  lirili'M  ri'ivivi'*  .\ri*adiH,  llii-l- 
mjii's  Ilav,  iin-1  Ni>Uiiii:.-:in.il ;  1'nrtiik'al,  tlie  fimiitrii- 
Irmii  t "wpi-  N.i'th  tn  iIm-  M,«rarii>n;  l'liit-ta.  (iiji'i.JiT- 
lanii  fur  i>ran  r«- .  ^ar<!<iii;i,  Miilv  ;  and  tli**  i-umii.iti  nl 
tin*  A!p<  iu'i-nii  -  tin-  li'ni  i"r»"i  Fraiiit* ;  Iln.Iiiul  ri<- 
i'imv**4  tin1  Ititiritn  hi  t ;i«-  Ni'thi'il.tiuS ;  >|u»ui  lmv-i 
up  (iiriraltsir  aiai  Mi'mri.i,  nnd  urreiit—  to  tin*  .\*>«ifiitn 
t  i1  ill  >ri'i'iihn'k  •'irri-i.iliTM  with  lii^army.  (hir.- 
XII.  rt-t unn  Imin  ('••■mliT  !•»  s.«.iti«'ii.  -t  lr>int*tit  \l. 
(  ni  -trtntinii  ;     I'iii.i  :nf'  t   ;-u*»ill*'t    tin*   J  tiift'lr-*- 

I  ri'inh  r-iluiiyiif  r.ipi'  ISn-tnli.  lVrprt'ial  liM-jiH'iir  flu1 
C.illioiii'  i'.i:ituiii  with  IVsiliiv.— l'ri-il'Tir  \\ilii.ini  I  ■•! 
I'ni-oi.'i  reform*  tin*  kni'.'<ioin. 

1'i-iiv  of  !'.-i*tadl.     .\u-tr::»  r ivi1*  I  oinh'irdy.  Natili**!. 

aiil  Saniinia,  and  tin'  Sp.un -h  NVlluTLuid*.  with  the 
harriiT..-  Oueen  \nticot  KiiKlai:il  d.  (jKorgi*  I..  ••!••■■. 
tor  of  ll'iinivpr,  iim'i'IhN  tin*  llnti-h  tlirmuv  \\li:<:> 
iiL'iiiii  in  p.iu-fr. — Kail  nl  the   prime-*  ir»ini. 

The  Turk*  t  ike  the  Morea  tr.mi  the  Veiirt;ai.«.—  Tnorn- 
l*tti<i|i  fur  tin'  Mimll-pox  at  Oxtor.l.  ILitlien  of  Sherill. 
iniir  ami  I'li't.m  -  ('..irner  trexty  of  the  Dutrh  with 
Au-fri:i.  I.ims  XIV.il  ;  hi-  ffr.ind«mi  I^mi*  XV.kini*, 
ii:.i|-t  >!i'' L'liarili.iii^lupiil  ( Irleuiio.—  I'I. ill  ol  Alh^miii.— 
I  lie  -t  tiillniMiTHliip  in  Mn'laiid  cradually  di-rliiir*.— 
MiTi-iu  ial  tlnTMi.i  i  •  Ti-r    r.ilir."ihi-|tv. 

\V  -r  hi-tU'i'ii   I  i.rl.i  y  .!■■  I  An-tri.i.    llsitll**  ol  l'^'erwar- 
ail;M      ^-|.f  ••uml  jMrliaTiii-ut-  in  (ireat  i  r.lt.n   -I^eih 
i.  r/  .1 

"l"i  p  e  ..;.i.. ii.".- 1-  t  '.*.!•«  n  I ; re-it  1-riti  n,  Framv,  and  I  lid 

I I  Siriini  a  l' i veu  h\  the  maritime  imwrr*  to  .\u»- 
1  !.•.••  .•••.••!  1. 1  sm-jIj  -KiiKene  take-  Ilt'l/rade-  Jnhn 
l^iw  :i:i-1  thi-  Mi-.i-ippi-i-i.i>nii'  s-nftlifn**'  ma-onr), 
piar  M  tnrtiM.  and  p.ii.i; i  ,  the  r :  •  ■  r  I  ki  id  •  ,'rni.iny. 

•'•■•» '   ''■»    irn.ii    .  hv  Mh  ji  i;i,.    1'iirk*-  rtUiu  thr 
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More*,  hut  r*4r  thrr  BaJ.nat.  •^rvia,  at  *i  p*~  * 
Ma.  l*i  Au»Uik-Aif&w  h+a  a^|MT*.l  <*J  f*«"«**.p 
deatli. 
(  h4rle-  XII  k.lrd  bef.«»  t  rr4eT***».l  - 1  Wa  l> 
r<i  mnler*i  t'tv  «ti»*»d  of  ftwrdeD  urn  fear  ftrarkwrarl  ti 
rie  of  He— <»r-l"mi«*rl 
ItiiTtl  behraded.—  Alhrr«ii»i   m\  '»-»J 

ptiwer  iiblitf-rd  1w  ruuriud*  |r»t«».  —  #• 

l^tw  It-avfj  Iriora 
IVure  nf   Njr-ta**t,  wh  <n  ••av»«  *  nwrlM  *Mi  a 

I'omrrania  and  *Mi*u-.«r  m  drTMiy -Tfaff 

drid,   brlwr^n   >pain    and    t\ 

|Mi»er«  —  lVli-r   I   rwiprru 

i  hat**  in  llti*<»ia.  and  fwui*4al 

\\«lpi»Je    in    l-.m.apd      J— in     ■«*■■«*■■• 

round  the  u»r la    Itji  — i?.a 
I'rMiri.at  i    »*i.i-:u  n.— l«-l*-»4  r*««| 

Mj-iio-  i in   -  .Malt run u*l 

Afchao  ii>u.til>.. 
I. mil-  \\    ■•!  tntr  ;  r*trdn.al  I  K.a«»af .  IW Dfetfcp «t  c*n 

and.   hf.ii.iy.   l-»ur»i»ti.  h.»  in iaiay*4.— Irfr^anai 

liirnjriii-r*  nui:ir..-n   in  K*ir**fa*  —  N«r  tfe»  u 

i-»i*<e>4  tho  IVmaii  pr<(«i&«v*  D~ 

(•hihn,  with  the  i-  T:—  nf  l^ka 
I'li.lip  N  .  of  >paui  rr-i4i»a  hia  rrum%  toha*asl 

rt  -uuiei  it  a/trr  thr  d^ath  *4  IW>  laflev 
IVT-r    the  I  i real  d.  ;  hu  wil'.   I" J 

Meiiilkotl  — Mamaar*'  nt  L*mn  W 

of  "-ttni-Uu-  Lersiu*)kv  -t  U»*  li 

unit  fuck  —  DiT/i-nm  in  tfe*  If 

itt  the  hull  I'ntgmttua  and  ta#*  it 
('ardiiul  de  HeuTfpnnw  m^iMvr,  Ff 

mllupiice  hi  Europe 
Catharine  I.  A. ;  lVtrr   II.  »»| 

Melillkoff;      [>nli;iiru<rkl — ft-l 

Ku— i4Biid  China  — tieurfv  II  hwf 

—  New  ton  d 
!  (iold  ii  turn  of  Rn/il  d"rfv>rrre4—  •llfftraaici 

l-pahau  —  Mnraii«b*  ./iK.i*^A»l«rf 
l'e.ifeol  .*>«■*/ 1. If. 
IVler  II.  d. ,   Anna  ria;>rm.-IVi 

ol  tin-  J*n-.'i.i-t«  ax.d  •  I  ttw  I  >iL  I 

of  the  par  lumen!. 
Kiijlfh  rnliiiijr  in  Ifondnrre       TrmiiifiUrai 
Uraiiue  ti«"al\  of  «urvr«»iitti 
V\  ar  fur  th»  I'ttixa  rrow  u     IIm  Frvracft  ravair  t*«r 

and  Italy.  -  Uenrgia  **lt.e»l 
Ku>-iaaiiil  Aii-Cr--i  n\r*  tbe    IV-rah  if—  •»  Aai 

I!l  -I  atll*-*  nf  r*rraa  and  i.i 
IVi-luiiiiiarie-  nf  Vie  una    Aucv*ta« ; 

laud.    Stjm-laiia  rrrwui  l^nCTaitar  tmt  *4  n»  »** 

which  it  n-rerta  to  Krat*ce     Fr*r.n*  garpfc*>a  ■ 

tied  h v  Tu-nuiy .     Una  Carl  *  kiaf  «rf  t>W  Tat* 

I'^rma  mid  I'larenia  remain  Ai 

i-mpernr  ol  C'hiua  —Turk*  t^aftan  fe*f  ttr, 
\\  .»r  of  liu—  id  afol  Au-tf  ui  a^aiart  lW  Tarfta,  ■* 

■  -  Mtri.^ve  nl  Mir  a  lh»*rr«^  uf  Aa*ana  antt  Fi 

Mephi-niif  J'u»r^  >.-  K-ul»  Kaas  aaivrark  Tft»  ■ 

ol   the   "tiph.-     v\  :..-»e   T3u-w    he  •*! 

name  •■>  N-haii    >.-iiir  —  1  h#«f4un 

-■ra.  —  l.iu'i'i.e  i-r  >«•«•»  d. 
'Il'.e  lion—  nt    Mn:.i'l  tr«*««i*r«  nTtaiS.  Taaravt  a 

uitu  Uu-  pn«>e«>iini  i.t  thr  duke  af 
1  in-  ltu«-;>t'i-  diMttvrr  I  «wh«»iil 

of  l.ii'herkuhii      XauiaiiMto 

and  l'limpeii  d  -dttrrrd 
1'e.rfV  nt    Im-UtjiI**,    hy    which 

(ir^nra,  and  Iki«iiia  nr#  mUiTf»i  h»  Tft»  !•*•*— ' 

tialmn*i  at  the  I'ardo — %f\ar 

I  in  J.      Admiral    VerD><D    take* 

Nadir  iimii|iut»  Hrndtmafaa,  mmA 

Mire*  uf  the  f^rral  M'ttfiiH       fail  mi  nra  •■■■•  4 

f treat    Mmrul-.  and  dtviaam 

Drllii  al.n.f  rniiaui*  to  th# 
M»na  lliere>aa>«-ei.d*  thr  thnmi  «f  tha  %i 

ditAry  ftatea.   aititrdiruj   t«i 

niter  the  death  nl  1  h«rlc«  VI.-Fri 

l'rii"»ia'  invmifi  *^tl— lira.     Aiwirr  vi  BaraiBd, 

i-iiipernr,  lliriii  ruir«. 
I  raurr  dei  l^re-  lor  the  elerttw  #W  hiaa  tats  < 

thr  Au- Irian -t^tev.     I  hi 

diiiia  for  Au <tria._  Ivan  IV. i 

pre—. — IVhriiij  and  Ti 

UUV:il-  d  l-iii*  ft  ed. 
Mle*la  <ind  (ilutz  i-i'dad  to 
Cardinal  de  Fli  ury  d  — j 

i d  Itat  ^ria,  iier'mau  »tai*aprrar.  - ! 
Foffli«li  n  ii  al  *urre*Maa  •v«r 

rule  cm  the  "-,-* — ran—, 
(ha-- 1- VII     i.f  Itavarm   d..  ! 

of  >l  irii  Thrr*****,  heo««Fira 

NiI^l.ii  m  ar  i*imrJud«d  hv  t*i# 

>■!•  -  -*.  r*-niain«  intf  hamhi  at 

I>iu.ir>l !  iiid*  in  *5oitlajr-d.M  vi 

at.d  •M.teni  Holland.— Th»  >*w  Brajl 

hnrrf  and  Cape  Rrttan. 
Cii.ii:  erl  ind  defeat*  th*>  T*Tfflmn<ar  nlCi 
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tJront  Britain  Inva-iun  ul  Canada  hy  the  Aim-nniim ; 
ni-A-tvr*  in  I  .lunda;  naval  »"i«i'e«w.  New  ruii-litu- 
t-oii  in  spam.—  Ilii—m  m-nmre-.  many  prut-iuee*  in 
A-iR  -Miihaiuiued  Ah  lake*  Me-va  and  Med.ii-t  trum 
tlie  \Vah.ihite«.  Du'latur-hip  I"  Velle/ue  :•  luia-lull 
tiy  Npain-h  trmi|i<*  under  Muilteveid".  I  lie  tl.i-t.tlur, 
Wir.i  da,  Ileev     \  eiir/.uel.»  cutnpiere-l. 

I*ru«-i  i.iuin-  Uu—aa.  i.trtf'H  i/..»».#  in  I*ru*-i;i.  The 
il.n-iiy  ul  War -aw  di— ulve.l  Iter  itadutv  dri-iiie- 
H.'.ini-t  Train  i'.  Nti|MiM>iiii  vi»  t«n  i«ni-  ut  I.-it/.-n  and 
haul/  -ii,  hut  with  irrent  in**.  Au-I:i.i  juin-  the  iiii.t-  | 
h.iiiiri  i  mill  tither  iiiemiier*  ut  the  Khem-h  prut  mee*. 
he-jiii  tu  de-erl  the  rrelirh.  li.ittle  ul  I  Ire-den.  Mu- 
re an  d.  Maiiv  hattli'o  ;  nue  ul  the  «n-.re*t  hi  lu-turv 
:it  I.-ip-ir  Oi't-ihiT  10,  17.  I-,  4ii  I  ]«<  .  Kincd-nn  "I 
Wt-tphalia  di— .l»ed.  'Ilie  l»r;niv"i  jurty  reiMil-  the 
»t.ult!nililiT,  William  V..  »■*  »n\  i>rei^ii ,  Huliaml  i-i.ii- 
q  u-reii  \N  ili.ii^tini  vii'iur.iiii"  in  > ;  ■  ■  •  1 1 1 .  Kit.*  Jm- 
rliiui  ul  Vip!e-  tie.it-  it  .ill  \ii»t..i  .ijti--*  I  r.wre 
>  iiimi  !■■•■  t  ,ir  ill  >•■>  I'im1  >|».u.ii«l-  iruiii  t'ar.ira-.  — 
l  :vd  war    n  New  liraii.ela 

(Juadruple  a. I  .wire.  Haiti-  •  •flake  Krie.— The  nl;ie«  eii- 
ter  l'ari-,  »Iarrh  ,l|.  Napuleuii  ahdiraTe-  and  ifur-  tci 
l.lha  lh»  lluurhuii- re-tur  d.  I.mii-  XN  II I.  rraiire 
i»  |iin:ii.-i"i|  a i-iiii-tiliitufii.  I  ir-t  pi-are  ul  I'ari-.  trance 
ri'.lure  l  Im  her  i'iil  limit'  ;  retain-,  h-nt  evi-r.  Aii.'iiiui, 
pari  ul  >.i\ny,  and  the   Si'tiu-rlaiM- ,  (in  at  lint  i  u  re- 

1  im«.  the  l  ape  ul  (iuiid  llnpe.  M  .nriTlil-.  J  ii'ih^h.  M 
l.nr.i',  K--t  ij'illiii,  and  Deiuel-ira.  M-iifa.  ilelnrulniid, 
a-nl  tne  piul-'i-tui-lup  ul  the  nett'ii  Itoi.iu  I-fciud-.  I  li»* 
pi'|ie,  the  kiiii;  ■•!  SanliM.il,  the  ^latj.l  i|<in-  ul  I  u-raiiY, 
I  In*  nuke  nt    .Mudeuit,  the  elerlut    ul   ll«  --e.C.i-  el.  the 

d-ike-  t»l  Itrun-wirk  mul  Oldi'iihur:*  take  {•• —lull  of 

their  «tatt--.  l-enliiiaiiil  ut  Spiim,  previmi-«y  tele  i-eil, 
enteri  >|iHlti.  -uleinllly  |iruililoe.t  a  ruii-titut  >hi,  hut 
hieak-  In i  wurd.  Xuntnv  i-  i»:veii  tu  S»ted»Mi,  retii  t- 
aid  rhun-e-  a  lltuiih  |n  inc.*  kiui?,  hut  llerinulutte  -up- 
piv»«*-  the  rrtiilt,  and  Nurway  4-  maile  adi-:iin  t  km.-- 
il-mi,  \».l 'i  a  I'hi't'il  0'ii«t  tut-u:i.  iiii.;>t  t '*••  -aine  ii:m. 
utnli  ;•-  Svf.  i. en.-  -|!.itl  e-  uf  I  i'm'  (  i-.iiup'.aJH  ami 
lVtll-hliro  |  re.it  y  ul  -  .  Ii  111  hrt  a  ••en  I  mat  rtfituli 
.i  .ii  tlie  I  iiite-i  >!.«.•■«  1  >  -i  f'ii.l'i-r  4  .Miin.trrh-  t  -it 
t  iiiiiiiiii      i  .iu.ti  ->  :it  \  inula       IS   -liiralniii  ut  lh."  .!■•. 
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I 
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-'ii's  h\  the  |  .iiif  'I  he  ri'tunii'il  •■n-n:raiil><  -Imw  tli.it 
ihev  have  ii > 't  \->"t  tlieir  turu.er  hir-iLratn  •■,  ai.ii  lli.-ir 
iiliriti:e»«  l.-r  ir.iti'rt.iiii-lit.  —  *  n'lie:  .il  lk"l;i:ir  Mi-.i|i-m  hv 
th-  >o;i.tin.<ril>  ninl-r  r.nti--  ;  he  n-tri  at->  tu  1  art  .-u'i  n  i 
I  ri'<  k  tt  ar  ;  re:if'lal  .laik'in:  lak<->  I'l'ii-aiula 
11  itl  •'  i  I  Ne.V  lirie.i:  «  ;  vitt-lii-lal  Jnik-ull.  J.lllll  irv  «  . 
Najiu.eiiii  ri'lnrili  liulii  lah.i,  Mairh  I.  il'  ■!  enter-  I'a- 
H-.  M  irrli  li.  I^niio  Will,  tile*  to  lihetit,  Hlni  N.ir'«i- 
leiiu  il.  i-i.m-s  tint  he  will  re«|iei't  th>*  |>erfi*e  ut  J'aili 
J  he  knu;  ul  Napli".  .,  Mur.it-  ileelari"*  fur  Nap  <l>*uii.  hut 
ii:i  Au-tr:aii  nnuy  ilelliruin-.  him,  ami  the  killir  ot  >;•!- 
ly  return**.  Derri'.'s  i.|  the  I'liiiirri'i^  »l"  Vienna:  Aus- 
tria im<l  l'ru^i.l  return  tu  their  Mate  belure  HMO;  the 
kni'iihi-ii  ul  I'lil.iinl  i'uii>iitiitei|  muter  the  |irut-'i  t.un  ut 
Ku"i.i  ;  N.ixuti)  il.tiileil  .part  tu  I'm— i.i  .••eu.i:i  iriteu 
tu  > ir.ln.ia ;  r.ii-iua  i-  tfiveu  tu  M-ina  I.uir-a.  th-uii 
ruii'lili.liuil  ul  -^v\  iU  •il.iml.  vtilh  -mue  m.i  Mn-at.'ui.-, 
rt-t'iie.t,  the  '  ieTMi.ii.il'  i-.n. Intel ai'y  e-l  »l''.i <hei|  V\  al 
HCiiU't  Sau-»li'"ii ,  li.ittle  at  I-uriij.  at  \\  .itemm  June 
l"',  l!riti-n  We/.iiik'i  ii'  and  l'r'1-.iaii'  .ll.iu-her  en- 
rrvly  t  :■  tuitiui- — 1'i'it-li  and  l*ru«i;iiH  take  Pan-. 
\.i)»>ii-iiii  .!*••  I  1,1'n  iii  latmir  uf  hi>  -mi,  and  the  rl.utu 
l-i-r«  an  »-y»t  t'ie  aUI  r.itiuii  !!••  t'-ruw-.  Iiim-eil  un  the 
im-ii't  •■'  t!i>-  i*>r.ti«h.  \t  hu  i'.iii.aiii«.>  hiu<(  a«  the  jiri-uher 

•  ■I  (h-'  .ii.u'<,  in  —  \i>  l>n.i 
M  -.i.i'i  .1- tw  ::i  >  uiiK- d  a.'.nii-t  the  peu|ile  ,  I.uiii-  XV  II I 

n-'t-ireil  a  ■nuini  l.me  ii\  turriL'ii  anii-  lie  ••rili,»  ."-a- 
vu\.    I  ..tii>i:iii,    and    .Viar-  I.uu>»,  ati.il   yi\-   '•*  n.i  ■••'.  ••■•i 

Ir.llif-.  ,     I  ralli'e    !•<    uiiH|i;i-,l     hy     |.tii,i|i:il    allied    truu|i- 

nut. I    i|uie!     i«     re*t'-reil.     limy    iilli.i'.i-e    .">-|iti-nihi-i 
Vii  ;    iTii.rijil.-   ul  l«"toMtnii:irv    tuuler   the  rluak  ul   le.i 
(•ium      Juirluai  Miuat  ri-turus  tu  I'alatnia,  i*  "luiMlr- 
Iu>  er  l.i — Kt|inMlf  ul    the  him  ill    l-lai  ili   'ir>>rl.ililiei| 
-r.il.md   rruiu'*  a   new  rmi-iitutiuii       I  he    Tinted 

V.tfi-xil  I'iIi'IIkh  A>ie«der|4le  tlieu  *i-li  e«  llldeueiulrut. 
iniii-rai  Mi'fill'i  I.UkU  it  ilu  a  in  w  >paiii"ii  aunt  a'  M 
>Iii!,i.,  fHnj'i'r-  (  .'irth.i^t'iiu  All  t  ••*■  lull  ledmcd 
ht   l'i-   i'.r.tl-ll      -lid    ul    tiie    klll.'iluMI    ul    i  amlt  I  he 

1  *■  r . "  i  - 1 1  ii-iviie,  ht  the  |n-ari>  with  Ni'uaul.  tlie  tuiii.tiy 
l.'Ini'-H  the  S.-t.i'L'"  and  the  J iitima  —  Ueviiliitmii  in 
{.  .11. i.l  -ii|i|iri"«»e.l  atlef   liilirli   hhiud-heil    -    I  he   Ameri- 

t .hi  -•(ii.niruu  under  I'fi-alur  lnrri—  Al^u-r-,  Juni" 
.f.d    ili'-.ni  tu  aiv.  ile  tu  tenrin  ul  |M>are. 

•  in:  -U  an  i  Duii-h  huiuh.ird  Airier*,  and  furre  it  t«i  »!*• 
i-  -ie  tu  a  ;  i'a>  •■  I  he  ISrilJ-n  ivde  lialkVia  and  the 
"iurei'l  i'mI"  tu  t  ie  Dutrh  lur  1'iH'hin  —  Indiana  reeeiti  d 
it.Si  tlu-  liiiu-iiil  the  \m<-nrnii  ••tai'-v— Ito.ivHT  heateH 
i-v  M»:i 
•■•i       i'.i 

I'    .\i  .i.->  nf  l.i  I'i.it.i  .|  .s.iti   Murufl  di'    I  iii-iniiau  — 
i  ii  i  '...r.il.nii  ul  ii  di  |ieinleuiv       linn  .Sit.ui    ^|.\rllll  de 
l'i,t  i  !>• .  i  tliii .-  ..r  .  eiii'ial    uiih    il  ■t.it-in;:l   |mwer 
M  "'.  i  .■  I  -,•■■!.>  r  ■:  ^iii  M.trtni  lur  the  u.-i  vi-ry  ul  I'hili*    ■ 

i'111-.il..ti-ui  ul   !!■••       iti't.ad>'tu   t.ie    l-'ri-ui  h    I'liiullleH  —  | 
-i'%iT  il  ••••  .1  i-l  -  i  ul.i'.U  |e  i-.im-nril.iti--  »  ith   the  pup*  — 
^.'.iii  .1 ■  ■•■  t'i  l!n'  .Ii  !'  i-l    file   iii.,,'rr.«   nl   Vull|l<t->    , 

li<-i't  hit  i i  >|..iiii  and    llr.f.in  re.peifiiK  the  iNi.  I 

"k. u u  ut  Hf-I.ite  t'ji.ie — Hat  »'i  u|  N.t_[Niiir  hei-umes  ' 
tr  ».i  t  irt  I  •  'hi-  I  li  :• .  -  i       l)ei-|.ira'lu:i  uf  i:i.!.'peu.ii-iire 

•  :  i  hill-      ll-ilitar  iliu*i  ul  \ »m.i./u."I.i  .  tnuifiuu.*  iurr  . 


I!  ■        J  lie  Ilid.-|i"lidelil9  m  \  eIU/11'  In  -m-iv«-«- 
uitar    ruiiifi..ii  <|Hr.iii.rhiei  -  Cufu:rt>»^   uf    th«* 


A.  li  i     the    SpinUrd*  -TH*    Hrmt  :  aat 
(  umpaiiru  atr«in«t  Peru  —  1\» 

—  M'iiirm>  mtS  pre*»d-til  •  f    In***"*    ?•;  •« 

«l*»'|i|>.    r»irl*  -i    I'.ti.  ::»e   1    t.  ••«.         l>»^f  ■ 
V.1,Jl  Hid  A'ld  >i-llt.«f.4         **-f**^*R*  ••*«  ■*  tW  Ui 

l«:i»  »rt      |»v*t  i  ut  r.#  y     «*■•«!  M*etMP# 
•  ■iitfre«»  uf    \i\  U->  u*t-    "  .   -      fnsStm    i 
a'.irfiHf      "I  !••■    !-«r»  -fi.    ?.-■«••■,••     »»»•  FnMr* 
\ill.d    ,  (  hirv.  J....H         »r:  •*..•  :»    t-a*  «l 
I. nd  id  tli-  Ma<ir..tt«  m  «r  ,   t:—  -n  v  •»  t» 
iii-'-lwl,  lii-i    r  ■—■•hi.l.  tSu'.   ■•   ^»A*  m 
tn^utirt  !<•  Ih-  h'i'.-h.   •*•■««  4  *a  *•»»*», 
t«-h  iii/t^tero  ul  a;.  In*  l-»-t  lr.«l*«.  »-.'»  :+• 
i.l   Nfpaul  nn-l   t   ~  *l«kt«-*   ■•#  t^>   •>»  ••  m4 
u  h.t««*  piiw>-r,  i:->  r«-itter,i»  •>r^A*«      V#«mm 
the    iheralct-  iniie-rn  tny  %  ctf>-*n    t  Iti 
•trutf.-Ie,  iii  \  r.«j  »••       l.<in«*t«  r»»»».»#4   «•#  j 
ul  the    \,i.frii<  .  -t  tte*       >^fB:ttki'V  ww  ,  fm 

-••ii.     I  -r-rii.al  '-•■••it-    ■*i.rt»«    at    !!■»»•   *r* 
t-i.t  n-iy  ln-<ad  h\  «•»::   M  «rtih  •  T4iftM*k 
l)  HiiTirii:*  -iipre»n»-  .ure.  t«»r  —  l*«rtf  C« 
1>Im  Tr;<i. >  ul  the  liheralo  in    irrrsaiiy      C< 

lad  an  I  Vie-.'ia  Up  atta»n»  «f  t\»  r-» 
Nuuth  *nirr..-t  »i .:  i  ili*  l"-.-?«4 
and  |!r«/u  Vene/u«-|»  »■  4  i 
1 1. un  A  it  the  repith,  a-  of  1  ■■  .••«•»•*•• 
—  Al.t'-4iii»  «ditiitti*4  HiUi  It*  I  i«..«.  Ull 
fur)  uruain/i-d  UaU^al  rrf.^ni  mp^-Wf* 
ter  n i a- -ui" re  -  l'ai-tl«*rrajrh  t  *  «.%  rat*  '  |ra» 
Miiita't  ii;«iirrert.t»ii  in  I  ••!.«  ,  n*t*v%z*m  • 
ul  l-l  J  priH  .Aimed  ,  the  kirtr  •»fc«f»l  ft*  i 
I. Muii  <>|  (he  niqir'<;tion,  li^«  r?y  *•#  •*• 
ul  the  inuim»tii*  iiriUri,  attecit«ei  fct  «^i«*^ 
•hate  i'uiiMH]i>eiii-r«  of  th*-  r*v»  «•!••«  ^^ 
Naple-  adupt  ximilar  r».i.»l  t •.!»•«•  •*■  »  m 
t  /  ,  hy  military  in*:irr>  •  t»«»n    -  I  ••***•**  • 

I  hi*  limy  nl  iaiK*t>  d'tem  .r.*^l  t  >  %a,  >«"{  Jt» 
|  D'ike  ut  Kerry  a-*a>»:nat*M  r\^^--««tf 
1      from  Kii»-iji  — *ieuri;e   111   d  .  l-*»rr»     * 

1  1  ri^i  ul  tne  •ju*en  i-f  i.reat  Hr-La  a  H>v 
;  ut  H-itli.  d,  alt  th-  i«.4t*«J  »i*tc>U  t*  f*« 
I  adn:  tt.-.l  nit  •  the  I  ii  •••>  «f  tb*>  \s*-***  tu  *\ 
I  p.i'.'ii  III  l*er«i  'n't"!  *.l  lama  |1*  pm 
I  >pam  111  *1  uluni' i  •  redut^-4  t»  fl*m*%»  « 
!      >lir.ieai*io.     Mi»n.  ii   return*    I.    r-fa-T-' 

p.rtie-  in  Itiieimo  ,\u»« 
l-.M    N  •(...leiui  d.  at  M   H«->iia.  M*v  .-.  »n#r  ta«- 

l>  -  meiii'  irn.-  Juhn  \  1    ftunn  *re»^  *r»r. 

i::il,  mid  ndupt*  t.ie  rtin«titu*>>tt  —  !^>««*>.": 

I I  —  l"«.iHrrr«*  »»l   Latharh  —  IW  Aittr  ** 
ple«  and  drutruy  the  i  rw  nrdrr  *4  t>  *«*« 
riitmii  III    \le*«aiidr;«  indut-v*  \  Ift'-T  |«ai 
tite,  Irlix.r.m  t>ri»:h«-r,  kiBf      lb*  \mf 
1'udti  unt.     I'riTue  i  aricnan**      liaar*«v«- 

I I I  and  WaUf  h  a  t.y  t.>*>   li»t«na     %«r«,  1 
Hi-  drfrat  at  I  »ra*ra»aaii  ,  carrte*J  ynaiw  a 

iiiMirn-i  t:«'i-  :u  ttrrvi'v  —  l,i<ni:.fa  ■*  *i 
nt  I  Mii-taiit.  «  j.ie  ltm-i%ri  uka«*  ri  ipwrEa. 
Mi  -■  i  ii  .-i  i-l  A«r  fru-A  —  '1  be  ••r*-»a»tM»  . 

Neil  -it    Irter  Hi    l%-  '"■-  t—  i        »-■  ■*  ■»!<  ■**t- 

Ihrtf.l    Mrkiiuw  l*-«j_e4   tli*    i»l  p*fai*ac>  «*" 
Aiiieriraiireputil  •-«.      Prru  .d*1-  ;iim rtt  -F> 
tu   the     L'uitrd     Matf-a.       M.i««««in 
Tuiun. 
Di-iuri-aiiii-*  in  sp*.n  pram*«t*d  by  W 
II. e  ti.lh     -  Irouhlr*  m    lre.aud  —  !••»•»* 
>>:    M    Dum.i;  en,  .iiid    r<««-«>H»»«  mm$*n  * 
l-land.     Ah  l'jftia  lakea  by  tbm   T**U  mi 

—  Ki-iru  enter*  Madrid      N*w  Vbr.imm  van 

—  Lruptiuii  i.t  Vr*iniut  ,   a  cv«  v-mmtm*  *• 
of  iluiiu.ak      lUtLvar  o»i  >\++r*  Qm.*»    V*« 
ll  ill    llnlepelideiit  .      Au*u«:.Sv     ltaf^d* 
Stale  ut    1  r    rrairiAin    l*arartaaf  -4«rt 
hmi-ell ,  (aim  i  tiff  iiiim-l-r  •••  f«*ne««« 
tiuiial  <-uiure-»  t>f  th*  l  u  t*+  ^Cabra  m 
I'.ra/il  »e|.iirit*«  fri«rr    l'«.rt««c** .  r»ii»r  1 
lirrek  ruri|fr«"—  at  K|,>idaurui  —  IW-tr 
the  rapudan   p.nha.— 1  urk*    a 
>iuie»j»nt  the  ttrr-^Kip*  «>lf  V-m 
tu    the    lire***.*.        lh   tnrt  alMT  i     Mt  !««■ 
i  uii/re»n  at  Wr.  na    prinnpw  mi  ayii  m 

—  I  he  t  Ulted    ^tat«%     -*»*•    IMniiH   •»  1 

repiihlu-9  — ■Ili*rt«frlypk>Mfa 
1'he  liiuil-ter*  i»f  the  ('**!  aw« 
declare*  her.«*p:f  ••|i*>ii  y  Yti 
the  kliiff  ul  >pa<u  frrrorfa 
I  hu  enitiiirH(re-«  llwn  Mi«url 
ai>^uliiti<-ui  in  IjoImmi.  TW 
the  kiUir  !••  I  ad  I  ;  tb*  dak*  af  . 
him.  hi  1'urt.tcai  tb*  faartv  **  tW 
aifaiuot  the  li-*-iaU,  r>>ai«tiritLi^a  aVaaAa 
e»pelu-d  I  mm  tUr  i  h^Acrbor  tfff  «*awtt»-«  ■-  1 
aner-  i-.i'.iuiu*. — Piu»  %'II  4  ,  raT-lVM* *krm 
a*  L.i-  XII  -  Thr  Au*U.aiu  «p«v#  Ni 
irie  i  H-timir*  in  (ir**»r» ,  b-  ta 
pure  M.i-rea-ts  in  rumrrrmi.  , 
the  \>l.aJiL-*-i  rrprl.*«l  >»y  |*«  fef  t-ab> 
li.il  an  tia*e'..rr%  p*n*>tr«t#  ia:»* 
Denhani.  i  Upper tnu.  lH 
hi. luu  tuntiiiuet  m  >•  utb  .%i 
thruitn  in  M»a.ir«*.  hani«a»^i  f a*  lla  •  .  r*y> 
li-fed  In  dtl.iirbia,  t*kr  U-t  b«  4  «ir  rka 
I'milo  I  .U  I:,.,  fall.       |u  ivrra,  I*—*  i 


|J. 


I  -.3 


In-rhtrl   .it    ivru       ni-tiirli..] in    liraul   fir.-       i|, 

rjHIVWd.  rind  Munt.  Video,  i r    III  '    11.111.'    1,1    I  ";,C|- 

'(.-,.(,  din.  ■  ,.  )i  irl    ..1    Dii.    ir-.l    i.m"ir..        lln-  li;ih-l..il 

M-' priii- 1 1  ■  ■•- ■ .l-n.i  v.  i.n  tli"  iim.Ji-1 

IliUllK.ii  ,,'i  I'l,',    I.l'l.o.i  7i.  ,'„.  -l''.'-'  ['.,",  „;;'"li„.  k„  rn»i 

...,    I„,..r,|     ||i„    Urni-l,    ...li,,.r„r- I    m    II, -    i.„m,. 

Inl.iii.il    [.,-.,,--    u   r.,-i..r,:,l,   .l.m    Mi;n-I    .,.il..l.    II- 

-"  I  ■  '    I"    ■■  i."..,,v,l,l  :    Hi..    i.-n-, li„Fi  ..,.il -,. 

—  In    S| [■■ I-     |,T.--,TI.|I    \-\    h'f.-ll.-ll     liFi-   -    -HlV, 


padUun  nf  the   .'linmbrri   In   llir  mlnlstrr-—  BirmrsF 
*rw.~  Tin  kin,  lA  til*   N'rthrrlMidi  rtfl—  0\r.  Dulrli 

■  ,,i.,,.i„  ■.; 


la  Ihr  Nr-r.li.-r I ninW,  anil   r-.--irii>  •  pmnirin In  G-r 

mr.ui,    D(«   pcouruli.in.    ifiliiit    llu.   libr»J*._ llii 
HiwUn  ruiulh-w-.l  cnFii[iviy  i»f,.n.jiiii-.!.-n.,n««ln  J 

-1  .ir.l  Hymn  In  C.r -.     M-.h.n.i.ir.l  I'ih-Iu  l>pcl»  tn. 

-   "  xiro,  Kinhttluri 
r.-Th«  r 


"riv-    ill-    ( il.-aii-    tri.ri.     I  ,    !,.,[    lii-lr    i-.in-l    in 

I  |,,,-,-  1',-n.  i-.i,  I. lit-, I  :.i  i;„-  I  ,itv„i    n;--i,-l„,,  l ,,.. 

,..i,,„-i„r  -,i-,ir-  t.i  ll„.  urn- L-itnttiuiliiui.— LalafFtli  in 

Portii>jl  •1'lmawMf i-i  Hi-  ii„i-|,,.ii, l.r.rr  i.r  Kuril,  Ad*. 

;-«!.         I  III'    1.1  II  II    V.i,  H  .  in     -...I-    „l     111-    Jll,|.,-Il.    .an.,.. 

t-.„il.l-    in    i',.,t    ,,,„«„    I    ,„   ..!..,,„       (iiaiiiio   ..r 

.,!     Haiti    Ni'k il,. In, A        I"n, mi--.    \      itnuh.iI    hi 

1" ■-.    'I.n    ■-■".-  i-i.-it    lluini.i   1,,-l.i,. ml,  ■,<;■-.    il„- 

Srarritj  .if   f i   in   T..,i',i.,'',"  ',.'., i    I  ....  ■ 

I  .u,.,,,,.  ...,..,  ilN.riii1.il  M.I--        u,-\  .I.1.I-  1. i  [In- 

N.rli.ili.A.    .  II. -in,    .„  ,-,-     ■-..,,, -I-  ■■  .il    M  IVIi'l  ■■ 

hunt  —  Ikr.liiiii  l',.,li...  ■-...,  -I  in-  in.        ,.     i  .  . 
•Mtalri  tlii  Mur-r..     li-ln,!  1',.  In,  :..lv  ,„,  ...  I,.  Mi.,.,. 

Gin*'  m;r  i-.-i :-,    in i, .1,,,. i-      !    in-,.--,-   uiTr".-.!- 

1      -       ■        I-        '     -        lil.tl-ll       I:,'. ■  'r--.l-.ill,       ■.'„■ 

i-N-n'i  ,ii-,u'.'.'r","i:1,|.,.'r,!1. .','.:..,,",  '   ,''!    i'".  ,';:,;, 


i.     Ahti.i   Niru  i». 
A  bid  ktH     TIM 

rii.J.h™.Fm.  bat 

•■ 1    pr-vru.    in-    lull    .,f  All. .11..       >  he  lir^k.,    In 

lirr*t  rUnfr-r,  ImpLore  Ui*  *Jd  lit  tit*  ruimpviin  puw-r*. 

-II,.-     Ii.rt-i-    il  -,ii,,,l,.„i    i.k,.l|.t    (liuu    rutitiUUH. 

■      il ■ il. 

-11,-  ti.-aiv  ,,|  ,.  „. ,!,.■., I in  n.w.iir  ..I  lilnn,  hi. 

I-,  -I.     l.i.i- in,.     I.,-  -,...    ..„:!    ]' -.    i>  ■■■:,.- .1        I  -,,  ,, 

il  Mrin  l>  rlrcMil  pTMidrot  ..I  Hi-U..,-'!  h.  Ciirll.H  m 


!',!  ;,!■'■'!." 


t,.|.,i.--I1i..  .Vnr-i-il,-,  'I,.-  in    i  UmIi  I.     i-.|.  ,- ... 

'ili.li-- ilr i  li,.-,-,i.|!,.r.-i..iii-  ~i  \,e  tin*  ..)  ill,. 

-        wlik    1U»     [HIIW.— 


l.,tnl.     li.pl.iiii    l„.n-    rrlurn.  Ir..ui     ._    . 

I,;.l I    Si.iai  in-,,    .-,I...:,T  VII.    III.'  linll    II.    Fin     Inn. 

lin.J  l'l.'Iiili  llii  [-.I.    I  nil  Hi,'  1-i-jpliaii  Ui  i-l.-  -1  lupurr 

Capo  u'lMclm  1 

ri.,r»ri,,ii    ai-lu,      WrlliiiBli'li'i 
Mit. i-l    nrti.ua    In    1. 1 A d 

PUIUTF1UDB     Lhf    1MII'..,     lllillh     |H.H-l*I|r^    llllll    lH'  l< 

iin.iinrrh.        1  ti il  tiliili.iiinli    1-,    ill,..     uiNirli     Iiiiiti 

Ci.il il,  nr..  di-l-al. -1.       Ill,,    li.ilil,    I-l..-  llir  fur  L>  HI 

IjiI.mfi.    111.,  HrjI'lliuiniiniitrrnH  l"li.l,,ll  lil.-l  il.inn 

e-i,l,..l    u«„ii.-1   III-    ii.-ni|.:i f  .l-ii    Mi.n-l.-lhe 
,  ■  ,1,       ,:,  .  I...,,  il  ,n      - 


■'•■"' f.l  I-l'-1- i-,-v.ii:.' 

killed,    SuiUn4rr   trtk-n    p 

V..||,I„-I,,i.J    lr.j-1,       1-..,-.- ■  ai,0  ..ll|,.a-,T, I.I-  in 

IMrmuil      t\|.a ',-i„„:-i   '1,'.. ii4 -nd  Ttrrt\i*, 

-lilrii  dHlwrJ  rw  thf  rmiwrw  lWrti.    Ttafotwwh 


Itjpm  51       Th«    qilMH 


ipn..     tli-  pr— l.li-nl,  1  .i[in  ill- trin,  ..|,,.|i*  Hi-   I'hti- 
I, .11. -in, a. n    in    .Inly.       I  i,,,i:.l,--    in    E'-vmilmI    ii-r  in- 

llrli,    II,,-', -In,.]    ,ip[,,l,i.|,l.    -mi-,i|,-,L         At    I'.ii.lui,  II 


t:i?T».»RV- 


s   — "    .         ...        -  +-z          ■-    »-.-  -i-.r-.      i  ■•  •' 

'  ' .  ,  m   .           "-.-.t-     --.-»••:.  --              r-.---  &-■•-  '*■*  •'  *"  ••***•»»•«      W— «-*»  .* 

'.,.-,.-  -x          4~:              i  s«-  -  '  •  ■*     '    i    ••  -  "  *       \    tr->»'i    ifM   kr*i 

w_*                  -„....-:•       :..—  .-            -    -.-    '      •-  "-*   **   '*•  »'-*    ••-»»•%     •   r  •*»  ntfft 

.                              ^-           -^--.:            :    i          •     i.-      .  -    •  *   -*»■         ■"+-%    I      -•«    t<-«--i  ttiac 

r                    _".         -. i,               «    -...- ■   -  "*'           «       ir    •!    M    »!#  '■    **%  m*m.     < 

■ .     .    —        —         ■  :-•»••  .-:  •    ■                  •                •"  *"T-  """  ''*.'* 

.    ...  "."  :*■«   :—  :-...     »    ■■  ■::----■        :tr  ««-..-~d  *?  X.**-«  J**«  lw  1 

tx ».    --     '   ••     i-  —:-■•.:•     •        ~     -  ..»••;-"         ..  -*■*"       "r^   svh  hmi 

,  „     t               ..-   •-:»■:  *   ---••    -.»«    *  *•-  --s    •  rs-  s*«   bv«s«#  M  rummmm     •*.  j 

,-   ,-•    -...    r.    ...  --..::-••  ..r  -->;•.•    r^  P~tt«    Ott     *a****Jkr'** 

••*•»»•■"                                                  . .    j  -^  ,.   .  -  t— *  -*■*    •■:  r-*  *-r  #rt       l4***p«44  a^r^uTBr* 
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i     :       -i -.      -       -■     •     -      ■    -i 
■    i  •  -i  ■    •  t".      -  '    •    : 
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r  -  i  **rtj4  H*  e-    IUr««,  *•»  /•«*,  lar  «i 
>.  •  -  *  v-a-p&   ?sr  JuAtA  Ltkt,  Ur  tnr 

■■:  f»*  r-»4     t^-.L^k    ptrgMMOt    —  ltfcJ 

W».*sr-t     *.    •    *  <i«nn   •••»  tW  k 

:4.— ^  '  "  •**  ;  •fcir«r   •  mivry  t*  •»•  ••■ 

•  :r..r%.  S *?•*»'  c-V»t»  *^«  i^*»*  !»'#••  «/  » 

1  •*.  z   •-rr#-ci--^  t»    XWiti    P»tn*  -W« 
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.- .-    .-   .  _;-    >    <.-.--.         •    -     -    \»  4--4-.t  '►••.'»»  —  Vasi  rr-.  r-v.ir»  r.^  thr  *^^»w»  *?  I 
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!-■  •  •:.    ±j%    ■:    *.*.-     »r -:  .-%■••    £   .-•-  -»t..  ••.»•»*   *•    r-n   •  r.    ^trt,  I  *t  •*    W  li 

\    ..    --.-.:--;-..    4  ».—  -i;-   -:  •-  -   Jr     .•.-.»-:  i *>+    j-^i  '•''wr   «.f   **p»-»  ■»»■:'*< 
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:-*•  .  .-«r      .-•.--•-•_.-.    »:  »:.■*»■•■   ■  »■- k '-*».—  H  -t  .  t  •*•    mmm^mrm    m    4hi 

:    •.■•.:•,•     i'v:*    !.'-.vr    »ji     .    .   ;••  *."-   *;*»r*   *•   <•'    I>  n    iar.»*  bM)  a*  i 

^"     «     •    •    .-^    ;-•-*:-:.    .-^--*     \^-    *.,    •:  :  #  '••-»    :—»-■■   :  -  x-r»*rwr%^Mf    J»*  s». 

-  ■     --:.-.:       \~e  *.•—.»-.■■«•■»* 4V-  »   *•  ?  **■«■■•%    *r  *«i.   •  »•-«•»  ^Iim    !: 

:  -»•;_;  ...  •  --r  :.-. :  -:-.•     ■  :•-  ■ '*'*  .*;».:       A*r»r  *.-  iv#  d«#  «--«tt« 

■     •.■»--.  X     !■      z"  •      I*-»r  ^--t.  v    *  :-  %..--  »    i  "•    T'.j»  «:•"  ?     •'*!.  «^^1    'v 


»     _  • 


•         ► 


•I 

.r_*    .-  -  •  *•  :   •-  ••-••  -.-     i"  ■ '  ■     '    '  *«  •• .    ■»•  ■,  ■-**  ••r-*  — **  r  K>»^n  P*»i  f»»j_ 

■•■-..         ■:■•■         I     .'«•  .i-i.  I       .»-.»»,  ,••■«  aBrua  f-r  t-  •  «*f»*»  Wttvfa^ 

»_...-%.•  .»».;rrs-    ...r:-\.    ..:—•:..-  :  -  A:t>»t  r*-**  — ■»•  ft*  t^o  ■<  ixtfcag^  >* 


11ISTIM'  iVI!"*.      Ihirir;  a  »ir».v:.fi.i  |«  .;..ii <•»■  ir  «a»  U»rn  u*ual.  acti^i  llieai  himirH  §M  I 

Riir.f.  1>  '  .  i>-'o.  a:;»r  v,-iri>  t:*  n:«aii>  Il:«]  N  •  ii  :i.-  ii*a  ru«tnci  of  havmc  lie  rmttftoa  pvd 

#■::»■•  :':».iy  ■•»-iiI  !«  r  •»!  l •" *-»f  —  !t.»-  ^•••1*.  it  ».»*  j  r>»-  ;ti. -wl.tr   j^rv-n.  whi.t*   Uib*   kiMrm  rviiw 

j  ..»♦..  ;■■  i  \:..  .i  -'..re -{.'» J".  MJ.r.1:.  m  aii  ai.i»»ju.:y.  n  }r»-«*iit  tiif  »ci  «<ii.      In  the  dtaiucw. ** 

i.  .ii  ;i  r»  !.;>>:>  ;.i  .1  «€•.» ir.n  «  "iiifii-ati.>n.     In  K>  w.r.  :.*tr>;  «:«<>  oli.i]*t>\i  to  «|«4rak  alao.     Frai 

ti.' ■;.  )....{  i.  >!.  ;ii  t!..it  tx.t*.  Ittt'i  iup  u*u.i!  :  llu-  ni.y  '.*.'»-.  U*rame  ^yr«'tiyint.iKi  « 

&!.;*.«•  ii. •  i  :«  ■•ftl.r  war..k»-  KiUi>;;»  l.a\;ra  lur* n  il.»-  :i!»  arti*t  who  mcrri?  art»  L. 

L*..n.i  *  *>\  '..".»■  t:.n-,:«i  r.  n«,  an»l  uilwr  ti  :;;i"»i».    I  li«-y  r».  v«*#^  «a*  oftpn  a  mrrp  intr 

tj.»-.t:iri*  i*!iuu!.fl  u<  m  il.f  KtHNir.*  ,r"n  in  wi.nn  Tin*  »»  I. ivy*  ait7i>unl  (tu.  •.;. 

li.r-v  hnrr-«>il  is..- i.v  rr!i^i»nto  ri»»*>N  thuuero.  whu  «i^\ikii>c.  tlwt  i*.  thitfr  who  it 

•  •  JB»  »  »  • 

I  •  -.-ft  ru.iH.  ili*-.r  ii;:ii.;r  *!aiu«>  in  die  *oui.il  *>f  tlu%  >l>'.lng'.i^hed  tn»m  Ute  Aufi  ibw»h 

i.:a. «  ii  «:«»»:«•  •ni:».i  t".»r  tl.c  |iir}N»>e.    "Hit*  K««ir.sii  *••  {titular.  tl*at  the  timN  ■ 

:  •-■.:ii.  i!*-.:_*i.:tii  \\  .Ii   [),i>  u»w  ^rctarU'.  in  .la  mi  <  >rati  n>.  ttmk  leH«on«  fn  naihra. 

t:.«  i:\  i.i:  ;  M-t:;t<l..ii  tl.e  »aL:r  lin:i».  hiJicrniis  vip^s.  ..criil'.i«ii»!M-**  UH-rra<cd  «u  toucfo  ia 

■  :.!*  i  •  \  k.:.<l  i-t'i'\i..lt.;iiui  va-»  niliivateti  by  native  ijii»-ncr  t<t 'tlifir  lmamral  rr|> 

l«   ii. ..i.-.  t:>  v.  In -in  ilc  i,;.ir.**  /,„./r.-./i^  wa>  given  tii^iurlxitirrs  aiul  dans^ruteb  paitm 

-■■;.•:  u  I  [n.M-.iii  ui.ni  ul. i.h  «i^!:ir'.f<  u  titturr  ur  tin  •>  |uliiic   nn^fi-tion,    tlait    thry 

■■','..'  •\:»r\      l.'.«y  isiiw  rri'Knl  fi>mic  pnani«  ,*a-  5«*vrrai  ttmr<  undrr  the  Msperor*. 

t  rt.  «:r.in*<  .  at-rui]i{.uii(i]  w.iJi  ai*(h»ii  aiiti  mn«:c.  i-rar  \  uM.rly  uj»uo  thr  ftag*.  and 

i*  -■  .Ii-  iit-<-...ii.<.,i->ii  v»,i«  at'iiTwanK  ^jaratttl  tn>ra  n»|  rr-cniaii'm*,  but  they  were  ev«- 

in-  a'-inii.     l.i\ui«  Aiiilnmii-iK,  who  ituii}HiMii  tiitf  |  •ellcti  vf«»r  instance,  under  Nerol 
I  r»i  ri'^mar  ri'iiitilir*  fmni  iIum*  "iitm^  \m  tliv  an- .wen*  r»  ^iraiiird  by  rark 
»:*n;  'iiim*  •:  il.;i  uui-ii  .  aU-iu  «j|.>  |l.  (  ..aiul,  as       IIIT.%.  <!  >»»  Tvnir  .,..♦«.  ««««  m  V.; 


HIVE— HOBBriS. 
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ark  with  the  following  title Ilistoria  <!■■ 

i  it  h*  Zcgrii  y  JitllcerrtgM,  Caballtrv* 
wrenaia;  it  lai  civile*  tinerrat  que  kali, 
Balallai  particulate*  avr  l.uba  en  la  lega 
tf  CAriilianot,  hnsta  jur  ,i  RtV  J),  f>r. 

In  gau6.  Sacada  dc  mm  Liiru  Arahiqo, 
r  it  Vitta  fvl  un  Morn,  llanxudu  Halen 
•ttlirml  de  Grenada;  y  traducida  en  Cat- 

(line*  Perex  it  Hita.     I.  is  now  generally 

that  this  work  is  not  n  initiation.  It 
Hacked  on  account  of  th,-  romantic  stories 

;  but  it  remains  popular,  and  furnished 
at  of  the  materials  for  his    Gonialce  de 

See  Bee. 

rr,  canal) ;  a  Chinese  word ;  as,  Huaug-llo 
fr) ;  Yu-Ho  (royal  canal) 
IT  TOWN;  the  capital  of  Von  Dierneu-s 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  in  I)  nek  milium 
L  42"  54'  S.;  Ion.  147°  89  E.;  on  tire 
of  the  Derwent,  twelve  miles  above  its 
ito  Sullivan's  rove.  It  lias  a  picturesque 
,  the  foot  of  Table  or  V  moan 

i  ii  upwards  of  4000  feet  t»ig)i.  Tile  town 
(.regularly  laid  out,  and  has  eleven  streets, 
i  guv  cniiiicut-housc,  a  jail,  Wracks,  ami 
ilsorne  brick  houses,  though  most  of  the 
!  of  wood.  The  climate  is  healthy  ami 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  an  English  settle, 
he  Derwent,  which  contained,  in  IS1K, 
litants,  of  whom  1348  were  convicts;  in 
There  were,  in  182Q,  four  newspapers 
in  this  place,  and  a  i|ti  pamphlet 

jal-Aaiatic  Review,     Sev  LHcmeiiB  Laud, 

S,  Thomas  ;  a  celebrated  moral  and  poli- 
■  and  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  cca- 
was  born  April  5,  I  :&8,  within  the 
*  Malmesburv  in  Wiltshire,  In  1603,  lie 
Student  of  Magdalen  hull,  Oxford.  In 
et  out  on  a  tour  with  the  son  of  lonl 
(afterwards  earl  e.T  Devon-hire).  thmiieli 
Italy  :  ami,  after  his  return  to  FueIhihI. 

several  year,  in  the  Dov.,„.|iin.  |. h/.ai 

i  lord  I  Inrdwicke.  Dnrtnj  lah  pond. 
'ami'  ac(|iiiiiute.l  with  lor.i  ll.irnu  -urn.-  uf 
ks  he  translated  into  Latinl    L.  r. I  Me. Inn 

r.aud  Ken .Ioiim.ii.     Theft        I     i 

mblished  wiisn  translation  a    Uu  Uttori 


u.l  n-iile.l  mil*  Ii  :i!  Clur.^viirili  lill  li- 
med at  tlm  proliability  of  political  c 
■  went  lo  finis  He  sluid  nliriiiul  si 
illirlii"  Hint  time,  published  must,  of 

.    I  II  I-  .:;  in  aii'.i    liis  I !  r'.-ltisi-    llr  I 

,  i'„„b„j.  »ai,  ,i„  ii.i. 


of  Ids  lifu.  He  continued  to  employ  Lin  pen  mi 
philosophical  Wples )  and,  in  1664.  lie  published  ■ 
Letter  upon   t.ilierty  anil    Necessity.      In   ISO)  ap- 

f  eared  his  Disserlstkin  on  Man,  which  completed 
is  pliilosupjiiml  system,  a  work  containing  some 
singular  notions  relative  to  tin-  mural  Mid  Intellectual 
faculties  of  the  human  species.  After  the  restoration, 
Hobhes  was  favourably  received  bj  the  king,  wIki 
promised  him  his  protection,  and  prilled  on  bini  a 
pension  of  £100  n  ji-ar  nut  of  his  privy  purse.  Ho 
was  visited  by  Cosmo  de' Medici,  then  prince,  anil 
ufierwards  duke  of  Tu-..-iiiiy.  mid  by  other  foreigners 
iifilii-tiiwlimi.  In  |ijr.jr;.  I,r-  l.eviathati  w;i«  censured 
in  parliament,  arid  n  lull  wa*  introduced  into  the 
liouseof  commons,  tn  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
atheism  and  profaneness,  which  gave  him  great  un< 
easiness.  On  this  occasion  lie  composed  a  learned 
and  bigenious  work,  entitled  ii  Historical  Narration 
'  ig  Heresy  and  the  punishment  thereof,  to 
legally  chargeable  with  heresy 


,:  Kii.in 
a   Dis- 


.Tllilin     J 


i  teach  prince  diaries  [afterwi 
neiilsof  mathematical  pti  ln-.p 


<umll  treatise  by  lb 
lire;  and  another,    th  fi 
ts  of  the    Law.      But  the 
inrks  is   bis    I.eviiKliiill,  i 
of  a 


trnuslotions  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ii 
which  pa>«ed  Uiroui  h  Lliri.-e  iiliiimis  within  ten  years, 
though  utterly  di-suSult  ol'  poetical  merit.  His  Dc- 
cameron  Phgtiologictem,  or  Ten  Dialogues  of  Natural 
I'bilosuphy.  was  published  in  1678;  as  was  also  a 
Dialogue  betwrni  ;i  I'liilosriptuT  ami  a  Student  of 
the  Common  Law  of  Kii^Uiul  :  nud.  in  1079,  he 
consigned  to  the  care  of  iMjookseller,  his  behemoth, 
or  a  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  IIKIO, 
which  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  That  event 
took  place  Dec.  4,  16711,  at  Hanlwicke,  a  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  in  Derbyshire. 

Few  authors  Live  encountered  mote  opposition 
tlia n  the  philosopher  of  Mnlmesbury.  The  Imputa- 
tion of  irreligion  «ns  brought  iiirainst  him  by  bis  lite- 
rary antagonists,  and  tlie  etiarge  has  been  renewed 
even  in  our  own  times.  He  has  been  unjustly  clmrg. 
ed  with  atheism;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  tint  livew- 
are few  persons  whose  works,  owing  to  the  extra. 
ordinary  nblities  of  the  writer,  and  the  singularity 
ol  hi*  notions.  t||j.  ilo^uoil  ir;il  iii;iiliiit  in  which  titty 
■ire  di  liiered,  anil  the  a  green  bleu  ess  of  the  style, 
,  ,,'  ,  ill,  i  .iv  in!liiri,.'i-  in  ■.jireiniiuL;  llit'.ii  .ily  111:. I 
irrrliumii.  thoiigli  mine  of  tiietu  are  directly  levelled 
•i.'ii.iKt  revealed  religion.  The  merit  of  llobbes 
roiiMSls  in  having  sue.  c  — fully  upplted  the  inductive 
method  of  reasiiuini!,  r.-.  uniun'iideii  by  liiicoti,  to  the 
investigation  of  menial  philosophy.  In  bis  search 
alter  truth,  he  is  -t.utlc.l  l>y  no  i-.m-eipieticcsto  which 
the  inquiry  miiy  lend,  his  uhj.vt  Ijrinf;'  lo  ascertain  the 
boundaries  of  know  lr  ili:'1,  and  to  show  where  the  im- 
perlection  nf  liumiiu  iiu.ll.it  renders  our  creed  a 
matter  of  conventional  authority.  He  admits  the 
being  of  a  I.  ml,  but  i.--.if.  that  ini'orporealsubstjinces 

are  nonentilii^,      Iteliyi iiP  snys,  oritiinat.-.l  from 

the  fear  of  power  invisible,  imagined  by  the 
iiiunl  df  ninn  He  alsn  asserts  the  uinteriality  and 
nionality  of  the  Inuniui  -.nil.  or  mllier  treaLs  the  dis- 
tuii  ii.. ii  lie! ween  soul  and  Imdy  as  an  error.  He 
•tut...  ili»  I'rntateui'li,  and  otli.r  sacred  histories  of 
the  .tin,,  fa  be  no  older  than  the  time  of  F  mi,  and 
tl.'.t  tlie  i  lin-Lian  Scripiuri'S  were  not  received  by 
the  church  as  of  divine  aiithnrity  till  the  settlement 
by  the  council  of  l.norlicea,  A.  D.  384. 


I  l'owi 


[■alth,  I 


il  (printed  in  London.  Itiol,  folio). 
.y  bUi ruled  the  ecclesiitst'ics  of  those  days, 

un  the  author  much  literary  hostility, 
to  England,  be  was  well  received  by  the 

fiimi'y.  in  which  lie  prir-j-d  lli.'  r.ini ler 


Bulb  • 


?»f: 


And  his  sentiments  on  Ibis  point,  together 
With  his  docu-ine  lliat  a  state  of  nature  must  be  a 
stale  nf  perpetual  hostility,  in  which  brute  force  must 
supersede  law  and  every  oilier  principle  of  action, 
have  perhaps  been  most  p.  ncnilly  olijected  to.  Vet 
his  claim  of  obedience  l'i  evi  tinguiiihoriiJeB  is  quali- 
lied  by  the  nsHertiou    that  it  is  no  longer  due   tliau 
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ileal)  and  poke  or  pm 
]g  a  bag  for  conveyance. 
,  Albert  Josemi,  count, 
ml  of  changing  evprj  tl 
eats  of  pleasure.      He  t 

the  widow  of  George  W  n 
tie  resided  on  his  otU 
ed  his  peasants  into  di 
cians,  &c.    There  w 

his  garden.    Every 


consecrating  the 
» ill  oik'  church — 
from  the  Welsh 
on  (a  bug],  liie 


ito  a 


Til. 


llluEB    of   RoS- 

•  rmifn) 


en  celebrated  in  song,  } 

fderic.il.  (7th  vol.  (E,a 

1T78. 

Jkns  Kr*gh.    See  Hunt. 

rt  and  /arm) ;  a  German  word,  which 

try  many  geographical  names,  as  Frautn- 

Andrew,  commander  of  the  Tyrolese  in 
tion  of  1809,  during  (lie  war  between 
France,  was  born,  in  I  W,  in  (lie  inn  of 
in  Fasseyr,  called  the  inn  on  the  Rand, 
on  a  trade  to  Italy  in  «-im.  „iid  horses, 
rn  the  war  approachni  Tyrol,  lie  led  a 
ly  from  his  own  country  against  the 
ike  Ouardn.  After  the  peace,  ofl.tine"- 
liiia  of  Tyrol  was  orcitnized,  on  which 
er  displayed  great  tea:  In  1808,  a  rup- 
i  the  cabinets  of  St  I  'loud  and  Vienna 
■avoidable,  in  consequence  of  events  in 

■gitalini!  took  place  in  Tirol ;  private 
went  to  Vienna,  amonj  whom  wits  Au- 

and  laid    before   the  iircliduke    John, 


interior  of  the  tinperinl  states,  when  111*  battle  of 
Wugrum  wiw  succeeded  hy  the  armistice  of  Zrwlm 
tJuiy  la),  the  trim-  of  which  re'juind  that  the  Air. 
trinm  should  abandon  Tyrol  and  lilt-  V  nr.n  Hm  r-  to 
Uie  vengeance  of  the  enemy,  in  CMWQOMXN  (4 
[his,  the  wildest  commotions  arose  « ,;■  ihc  for- 
saken people.  Some  of  Uu  most  lunum  wi-hed  to 
retain  hy  force  general  Bnol  ami  liormiivr  ;  to  eeize 
the  cannon  anil  nmuitiuition  ;  to  di-jirm  those  who 
would  not  join  them  ;  ami  to  murder  the  prisoners. 
Uut  the  greatest  part  of  the  mischief  wiis  prevented 
The  troops  withdrew,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
tlie  truce.  Hofcr  com-cnled  himself  in  n  cuve.  in  the 
valley  of  the  i'asseyr.  but  the  OHn,  who  hml 
already  penetrated  the-  Tyrol.  Millerrit.  from  the  3d 
to  the  Sllli  of  August,  IS' HI,  repealed  attacks  from 
the  anned  populace.  Then  I  loler  issued  from  ins  it- 
treat,  and  appeared  nstJn-  chief  leader  of  ihe  Tyrolese. 
The  second  battle  of  mount  Isel  (August  13)  com- 
pelled the  marshal  duke  of  Dannie  to  evacratc  Tyrol, 
llofer  now  carried  on  the  military  and  civil  adminis- 
tration, under  the  moil  singular  circumstances,  till 
tlie  peace  of  Vienna  was  proclaimed  (October  14), 
Among  other  things,  lie  coined  money  with  his 
image.  The  people,  continually  deceived  by  the 
most  contradictory  rumours,  tan:,  for  a  long  time, 
but  little  credit  to  the  report  of  die  |*are.  Several 
corps  of  tlie  enemy  tia<)  already  entered  the  Tyrolese 
mountains.  The  people  were  prepared  for  desjeiale 
resistance,  when  Holer  (1st.  5Ui.  and  Mil  of  Novem- 
ber) declared  his  suhini'sion  to  the  viceroy  Eugene, 
and  to  the  commander,  in  chief  of  the  Hnvarions. 

In  die  middle  of  November,  misled  by  tile  false 
reports  of  some  of  tlie.  insurgents,  he  commenced 
hostilities  anew,  anil  thus  furfi  ited  the  protettluu  of 
the  amnesty.  He  then  remained  concealed  In  all 
Alpine  hot,  in  l'a«ejr,  amidst  snow  ami  ice.  For  n 
long  lime,  neither  tli*>  golden  promises,  nor  the 
threats  of  tile  French  ijencrnl  could  induce  any  one 
:-  these  mountains  to  betray  his  place  of  conceal- 

nt.      At  last  n  priest,  named  Donny,  formerly  a 


liscovcrcd  (Infer,  Jan.  -2(1,  1810,  and  carried 
i  Manilla,  where  a  court-martial  was  held, 
was  shot.  rYla-iiiiry  Si,  at   Mniitua.     lie  met 


-,  is  now  buried  lit  Iwispruck,  in  tlie  splendid 
i-drnl  of  the  place,  in  const'oni'iice  of  the  gcni'ial 
i  of  the  people. 

•hi an  and  medical   writer  of  the    lust    ceiilnrv. 

I.irii  at  llhedn,  in  Westphalia,  in  1721  ;  aiid 
I  !  ,  i.  _  been  ptrystoaa  to  the  bishop  of  Mun- 
,  and  the  elector  of  Cologne,  lie,  in  1787,  ne- 
ed i  lie  same  si [ tuition  with  tlie  elector  of  Mayeiicc. 
i  |.  i.-  •  _-.n  c  lulu  I  he  direction  of  the  cullege  of 
icine  in  that  city.  On  the  suppression  nt  the 
locale,  he  removed  to  the  -mail  town  of  Kltviel, 
he  ithuie.  where  he  died,  in  1807.  Me  distin- 
hed  himself  us  ;i  professional  writer,  by  tunning 
■w  system  of  medicine,  combiiiint;  the  nervous 

I iral    pnthnloiry.       He    inlinitted    tile  seusi- 

>  and  iiTiiiiliiliiy  hi"  the  solids  a>  die  basis  of  his 
em,   and    the  corruption    of  tlie    humours  us   ■ 
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j  riuciple  of  irritation.     His  ideas  are  develop!  in    still  iwneite  Uie  smell  «»f  roa*  sn»ai  * 
tin-  following  works :— On  l he  N-nsihility  i.nd  Irnui-    his  lawk  Iiaving  ln-eii  hurnrtl  Iff  a  r 
hility  of  Diseased  Parts  :  On  the  Scurvy  ami  Syplii-  .  order  tu  excite  the  tital  |«'»rrs.  his  d 
lis;  On  tin*  Mcdu-iual  Virtues  of  Mercury  :  h  I n a-  ,  thr  filial  in.irn.w \i      Hi*    lil'r.    by 
line  on  tin*  Small-Pox  (2  vols.  S\o)  ;  the  Mnciu->i->t  !  iiiu-ri^iiiie.      lli'iiiitfiiii'i    «ork>*  Lav* 
(Frankfort.  17S7.  4lo).     He  also  published  a  immlier    translated  into  French, 
ill"  1. u! in  dissertations,  in  the  Memoirs  of  llw  i  ollcte         llOFll  ^  I..     ?>ee  rW.VwAVrir. 
of  Medicine  at  Minister,  llifii     *u*  .      In  trustors*  «*f 

HOFFMANN.    Frkmkhk  ,   the    most    celebrated  '  trilie  stand  unrivalled  an.fn:g 
:iiilivi«liuil  of  a  mime  nml  tuniily  «1  islnif*  ui»l wt  1  in  the  :  general  ap|*araibce  rnrre«|««alft. 
annals  of  medicine,  was  born    lutio,   at    Hulle,  in  i  witli  their  habit*,     'lite  grume 
Saxony,  where  his  lather  was  an  emineiiL  physician,     or  six  iucwip,  in  the   npjirr  jaw. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Jena,  under  professor  W  €  tie-  |  Uie  lower  jaw.  projecting  ;  two© 
litis.     In   liiSO,  he  attended  the  chemical   lecture*  :  ami   two   in  tl*   lower  jaw.    very 
of  Caspar  Cramer,  at  Krfurt.  ami,  returning  ti»  Juia.  '  molars  in  earn  jaw;  thr  mmmii 


ami  containing  a  peculiar  but*  ;  feci. 
h,  however,  mi  id  to  he  a  resnarkabl 
Cpsul.  whieh  lias  entire  hoof*  It 
lllyria  and  Sardinia;  anil  Ma*cml 
was  to  lie  seen  in  Ilerksliire. 
l»oar  iiihI  Uie  common  Itog  an 
cures  between  I  hem  arising  frvai  tlfcr  %m§  < 
lion  of  the  latter;  though  it  »  f*«bal»c 
served  by  Desiuarest)  thai  mob*  of  the  v 


look  the  degree  of  M.I),  in  HiNl.  He  then  gave 
lectures  at  Jena,  ami  uiicrwurds  practised  as  phy- 
sician at  Mimleii.  He  removed  to  Hallicrstiidt  in 
1()SH,  tu  ^etlle  there  as  pnbhe  physician;  at  which 
period  he  published  a  treatise,  l>r  Insujfir.nitui  Arith 
rt  /'incitfi.  On  the  establishment  of  the  university 
of  Halle,  Hollinnnu.  in  ItHKi,  was  ap]Hiinted  primary 
professor  of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy.  He 
improveil  the  spirit  of  medical  education.  promoting 

among  the  students  of  the  university  a  disposition  W  demed  from  races  luknuvn  u>  ira  ; 
tor  iui|iiiry  highly  favourable  to  the  progress  nf  know-  .ire  Uie  Chinese,  (jUBica,  and  I  urkisn. 
ledge.  In  1 7 IS.  in*  commenced  Uie  publication  of  a  The  common  hog  (S.  sceWsr.  u 
work  entitled  Si/shmn  Mnhcina  ruttwtult*.  winch  almost  universal,  except  in  very  bach 
was  received  with  great  apprubaliou  by  the  faculty  the  forest*  ol  South  Amrna,  it  N 
iu  ilitlereut  pnrts  nt  I  uropc.  hi  this  system  of  innii-  dmvts.  derived  from  thr  riuropeaa 
tine,  he  exhibits  his  peculiar  theoretical  opinions,  relapsed  into  a  state  of  i -a  lure 
the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  doctrine  of  atoii\  and  ho«  appears  to  enjoy  none  of  tlie  md<i  m  fm 
s|tiisiu,  afterwards  made  the  foundation  of  a  undtcal  ,  exi-ept  that  of  smell  ;  Uns.  however,  if  ana 
hy|H»:hesis  by  Doctor  John  Mmwu.  Much  of  the  '  the  hog  is  used,  in  some  jarts  of  ltary.a  haai 
liiimoral  pathology  wa<  retained  by  Holiiiiauii.  truffles,  which  grow  some  di«*umcr  rafter tav a 
whose  -peculations  are  chiefly  iui|ortaut  as  havint*  and  it  U  staled  that  a  Kamekeevtr  ■  i 
uiveu  an  iinjuilM-  to  future  inquiries.  He  made  a 
useful  collection  of  the  most  important  cases  which 
occurred  to  him  in  his  practice  as  a  physician,  and 
published  them  under  the  title  of  Mnlirimi  (  onMulta- 


actually  broke  in  a  sow  to  find  caaw. 
and  stand  like  a  pointer.     \t  lies  •&* 
cold  scent  ot  game,  »he  slackened 
drop} >ed  her  ears  and  tail  ti*l  *hr  s 


/or id.     After  a  long  life  devuted  to  the  cultivation  of  >  fell  on  her  knees.     So  stanch 


ipiently  remaiiieil  upward*  uf  &%w  «. 
I  mint.    As  mm  m  a**  the  eame  ru*r.  da* 
eil  to  the   keej-er.  enuitinj;    for  a 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  pikkling  matit  t4 


the  hot;  are  remarkably  small 
is  iiu'leeant.  and  Ins  motion*  a 
His  ap|rearance  i«  always  slothfrai 
undisiiirlieii,  he  wouUI  alerp  bmh 
was  iHit  devoted  u>  the  satisfy 
Thus  his  whole  life  is  a  »w». 
gluttony ;  ami,  it   supplied  *a- 
ntten  liecomc*  so  fat  as  ?n  W 
The   hog  seems  to  be  i  . 

stormy  weatlier  in  a  very  ri 
siH-h  occasions,  he  runs  abb« 
ttirbed  stale,  utteriiig  lood 
in  the  beginning  ofthe  ftfih 
and  has  usually  two  litters  a 
are  very  niimennis.  a  litter 
even  twenty  ;  but  she 
lias  teats,  which  are  twelve  in 
term  of  the  life  of 
thirty  years,  and  they  coatne  to 
strength  until  they 
As  might  be  luppustil  fr—        a 
much  infested  by  rrravui  of 


medicine,  he  dieil  at  Halle,  in  1743.  His  works 
were  collected  after  his  death,  at  (icneva,  1748 — 
17.14.  in  nine  volumes,  folio. 

HOFFMANN,  hHM-*r  Tiikoi«ohe  Amadei's,  or, 
properly.  Kkm>t  TiikoImhik  W'iii.mm.  an  original    It  can  hear  distant  souikU  ;  hot  its 
novelist.  w;is  born  ;it  Konii*sl)er^.  m  Fast  Prussia,    is  by  no  means  acute.     In  I  heir 
Jan.  ^1.  1 7  7(\  when*  he  studied  law.     He  afterwards    a  stnmee  degree  of  caprice: 
held  u  judicial  a|i|Miiiiitueiit  at  Merlin.     He  was  ap-    singularly  delicate  in  their  chuic«- 
]<ointed,   in    lS;m,   jissesvor   in   the   government    of    devour  with  voracity  Utr  moa  ■- 
I'oseii ;  in    1S(!*J,  counsellor   in  the   go\  ei-nineiit  of    carrion.     At  limes  they  even         B. 
I'ltiak  ;  and,  in  lNKi,  pnueedeil  in  the  same  official    appetite  with  their  own  yciiu         uai 
clianicter  to  Wnrs;i\v.     'I he  invasion  of  the  French,  !  known  to  attack  ami  mangU  ..a. 
in  18()(>?  fniisheil  his  career  in  tliat  city.     \\  ithout 
]ims]>e«ts  in  his  native  country,  ami  without  pni|ierty. 
he  employed  his  musical  knowledge  as  a  means  of 
support  lor  seven 1 1   years.     In   181  o.  he  was  rein- 
stated as  counsellor  in  the  court  of  judicature  of 
Herlin.  where    he   died,  July  24.   lSsfi.     From  his 
youth,  he  devoti-d  all  his  leisure  hours-  to  the  study  of 
music.     Among  his  works  are  the  PAatttaMinturAru 
in  f'afhf'g  Mtinirr  (Hamberg,  1814,  4  vols.  ;  3*1  edi- 
tion.   Leipsic,    18V;i,   in   S  vols.) ;   />/«■   Elixir*   ties 
Trufrl*   (Merlin.    INIlfi;    the    XarhMttke   (2    vols. 
1M7);  the    SrrtijiiotiUrtiitrr    (2tt   tales,    in    4    vols., 
Merlin,  is  19.  et  hm|.)  ;  und  many  others.     Hoffmann 
w;is  an  irregular  and  unhappy  man.     He  possesseti 
iniich  imagination  and  talent,  but  little  soundness  of 
mind  ;  and  Lis  habits  were  intemperate.     His  judi- 
cial   duties,    however,   were?    faithfully   performed. 
'1  he  whole  world  ap]  cared  to  him  iu  the  aspect  of  a 
caricature.     He  was  able  to  unite  the  most  opposite 
idea*.       Notwithstanding   his   epicurism.   Uiere  was 
•-••meth'P'j  sinicsd  in  his  character.     Not  long  before 
his  di.ul.  he  a  ked  his  tn>-nd  Hiti>.i«.  ••  Don't   you 


«sV 


HOG— IKXiAKTH. 


disorders,  partiiiiloriy  tliose  arising 
Notwithstanding  all  these  repugnant 
;  hog,  be  is  of  incalculable  Iv-nefii. 
Jis  flesh  is  pleasant,  substantial,  hih) 
Cularly  to  persona  employed  in  Jiarij 
takes  sail  better  than  almost  any 
hence  forms  mi  iii]|«ji-uiiiL  article  in 
val  stares.  Tlie  lord  of  the  llog  is 
)  of  preparations,  and  llie  bristles  are 
quantities,  in  die  manulacture  of 
the  skin  is  in  equal  demand  maun:.' 
ii  Minorca,  it  is  uiiJ  (Jiut  tlie  hog  is 
of  draught. 

r,  from  which  most  of  our  domesli- 
ire  d(- rived,  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
a,  and  is  by  no  means  ao  stupid  or 
J  as  the  tame  hug.  His  snout  is 
shorter  ;  he  roots  up  the  ground  in  a 
r,  ploughing  it  up  in  furrows  ;  bis 
:,  some  of  diem  being  leu  inches  in 
rnUtrlj,  and  exceedingly  sltarp  nt  the 
ilil  boor,  for  tlie  first  three  years  of 
the  sow,  liie  whole  litter  living  in  n 
This  appears  to  be  for  the  purpose 
rlion  against  their  enemies  ;  lor  when 
iveeacli  olher assistance,  tin- sLroni: est 
ger.  When  the  boar,  however,  has 
I  site  and  strength,  lie  ranges  the 
il  unsupported,  dreading  no  single 
-veil  man  himself.  Hunting  this 
ijs  been  a  favourite  amusement.  The. 
;S  spurt  are  of  the  sluw,  heavy  kind, 
jf  small  mastiff.  When  the  boar  is 
es  slowly  anil  uniformly  forward, 
and   faring  hie    pursuers. 


Hei 


lij  [tie  hunters,  either  with  fire-arms 
,  tfatd  boor  t/imir*.      A   cliiisr  si-1- 

withuut  tiie  maiming  or  ih'Slruction 
logs, 
aled  varieties  ol   tlie  hog  are   exceed- 

7  article  beyond   its  due  limits.      He 
unij   noiu'e   tlie  most  remarkable,  ul 


ing   nearly  Iu  the 
:eiier»l  colour  is  a 


llie  pods, 

»i  purriii.  foil.).  Tu  this  variety  llie 
tlie  ears  long,  tliiu,  and  pointed;  the 
.1.  almtist  reaching  the  ground:  the 
y  is  short,  reddi-li.  shining,  ami  snller 
rr  varieties  ;  the  haefc  is  nearly  miked. 
Timmoii  bn  tlie  Gold  coast,  and  it  is 
e  been  naturalized  in  BrasU. 
jk.i  /uiijfriuruut'- .  This  i.  ii  [freEarious 
Hind  in  large  herds  in  Java.  A  nib  una. 
the  continent  of  Asia.  The  haby- 
tl'ie  size  nt  a  Jar".- )i"^.  hai  lias  nm-N 
IV  Hal  chiefly  distinguishes  it  pre  the 
if  its  tusks  :  those  in  [he  loner  jaw 
he  tusks  of  the  rest  of  the  genus,  lint 
-lersre  [ilacerl  on  the  external  surface 
rfiii'iiting  the  skin  nf  the  snout,  a  ad 
■  towards  the  forehead,  being  twelve 


inrlies  in  leiiglli.of  afiiie,  hard  grain,  like  ivory.  A* 
tbr  uninial  advances  iu  age,  they  become  so  lung 
and  rurved  aa  (o  nearly  toueh  llie  forehead.  Tbe 
ears  (ire  small,  erect,  and  pointed.  A  few  weak 
bristles  cover  tlie  lxick ;  tin-  rest  of  die  body  » 
covered  with  n  short,  fine,  and  loniewhnl  woolly  hair. 
ofa  deep  brown  ur  blackish  colour.  'Die  voice  of  the 
babyroussa  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  hog, 
but  it  is  a  much  wore  silent  animal.  Their  usual  food 
is  die  leaves  of  the  banana  and  other  vegetables,  but 
diey  do  not  dig  for  root*  as  tlie  oilier  species  do. 
They  are  readily  lamed,  and  dieir  flesh  is  well  tasted. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  diey  swim  with  great  faci- 
lity ;  in  tact  when  closely  pursued,  it  is  said  they 
iv ill  plunge  into  tlie  sea  and  swim  (o  a  considerable, 
distance,  often  diving.  Travellers  relate  (diougli 
we  are  sceptical  as  to  the  fact)  that  die  bnlvrroutsa 
is  often  seen  to  rest  its  head,  when  sleeping,  by 
hooking  its  curved  tusks  over  the  bough  ofa  bush. 

HOGARTH,  William,  b  truly  great  and  original 
painter  of  life  and  manners,  was  horn  in  tlie  garish 
of  St  Martins,  Luucate,  in  Kill?  or  lh"08.  Hisfalher, 
who  was  the  sou  of  a  yeoman  in  die  neighbourhood 
of  Kendal  in  Westmoreland,  kept  a  school  iu  die  city. 
Hugarlh  was.  bound  apprentice,  to  Mr  F. His  Gamble, 
a  respectable  silversmith  of  Cranbouroe  street,  Leices- 
ter fields,  who  employed  him  in  engraving  ciphers 
and  crests  on  spoons  and  pieces  of  plate.  Having 
been  accidentally  present  at  a  drunken  fray  one 
Sunday  at  a  public  house  on  the  road  to  Hijthgate, 
bis  humour  in  sketching  characters  was  first  displayed 
by  his  drawing  cue  of  tlie  unfortunate  combatants 
streaming  with  blood.  Soon  after  he  produced 
a  print  of  Wanstead  assembly.  In  1780  he  com. 
ineuced  business  for  himself,  painting  portraits,  and 
making  de?isns  anil  lionk  phiics  lor  die  booksellers 
Mrltowles.at  tbe  lilnck  Horse.  I'onihill.was  one  of 
his  earliest  patrons,  hut  paid  him  very  low  prices.  Mr 
Philip  Overton,  however,  who  neit  employed  him, 
rewarded  him  better.  For  these  two  persons  he  de- 
signed and  engraved  plates  |.,r  La  Motraye's  Travels 
—The  golden  ass  of  A y ill citis—  Heaver's  military 
punishments  of  the  nncienns— -t'assandra— 1  Sutler's 
lludibras,— Perseus  ami  Auilroaudn,  Sec.  (fcc.  He  also 
painted  small  groups  ur  liunily  pieces,  for  which  he 
was  very  inadet|ii;.tel;  rem -ruled,  and  had  some- 
times much  dilUaily  in  procm-ius  uiiy  payment  after 
his  pictures  were  finished.  As  an  instance,  it  is  re- 
lated, that  a  very  ugly  and  deformed  mibleinan  liav- 

ilig  sal  to  him,  tiie  lik -ss   produced  was  so  strong 

that  bis  sitter  refused  to  have  it,  and  Hogarth,  after 
several  pressing  letters  for  payment,  at  length  told 
him,  liial  if  he  did  not  send  the  money  lor  it,  lie 
should  add  a  tail,  and  some  other  appendages,  and 
sell  il  tu.Mr  Hare,  a  lainoiis  wild  beasl man,  who  had 
applied  to  have  it  tri  lung  up  over  his  booth,  'litis 
stratagem  had  the  de-ired  etieoi  ;  Hogarth  received 
die  money,  and  the  nobleman  pin  the  picture  in  die 
fire.  In  1728,  the  affair  of  Mary  Toft,  die  rabbit 
breeder,  happened,  and  flug.-inli  was  employed  by 
some  of  tlie  medical  men  in  London  to  produce  a 
picture  on  die  subject,  which  he  engraved.  In 
1787.  he  was  obliged  In  prosecute  one  Morris  an 
uphulslerer.  who   Imd  cuami—loneii   him  to  paint  a 

Eiclure.  which  he  alsu  refused  to  have  when  finished, 
in  here  again  Hogarlli  was  successful.  In  1730, 
Hogarth  was  secretly  married  to  die  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Tlinrtitiill.  and  -inn  iit'ipr  commenced 
his  celebrated  series  ol  pictures,  called  die  Harlot's 
Progress.  In  die  year  1733.  this  work  brought  his 
great  powers  iairly  b.  line  die  public,  for  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  treasury,  one  of  the  members 
curried  the  third  print,  jusi  then  published,  and 
showed  it  La  tbe  other  members,  us  nontaining, 
among  odier  excellencies,  a  striking  likeness  of  Su 


1734,  nn.l  into  Itnli.in  nt  Leghorn  in  17CJ. 
In  I'm  Iris  henlth  licpui  to  five  way.     Hecom- 

tliiiinil  much  of  nil  inward  pniu.  which  was  followed 
fit  general  decay.  The  hist  year  i  if  his  life,  he 
spent  chiefly  at  (.'hiswick  in  relonchinj;  his  plates  ;  in 
which  labour  hi'  wns  assisted  by  several  other  en- 
gravers. On  October  H,1,  lTlil,  he  was  so  seriously 
imiispnseil  that  he  "us  mumed  at  disown  request  to 
Ilis  house  in  London,  whirr  lie  was  immediately  put 
In  bed.  Init,  being  seired  with  a  violent  vomiting,  lu> 
rung  his  lii-ll  loudly,  the  ln-ll  rope  broke,  ami  lie  miiii 
iifierwni-ils  6*1 1  back  iind  expired.  It  was  then  owit- 
luiuedlliathisilliie^  had  been  rausidliy  all  aiieiirisin 
nflhe  emit  artery, 

Hogarth  had  one  failing  in  common  with  must 
people  whii  mtaiii  great  wealth  nnd  eminence  with- 
•nit  llu*  iiilv'iiilji-;!"-  of  a  liln  ml  education.  Up  affect- 
ed In  despise  every  kin.t  of  knowledge  which  lip  did 
nut  possess,  nml  laving  hwii  wry  rarely  admitted 
into  |iolile  circles,  he  continued  In  the  hut  ■  very 
gross  nml  uncultivated  mini.  Hit  win  also  subject 
In  violent  hunts  of  mci:  upon  receiving  die  umallest 
I'uinriKliclioii ;  mi  tilal  altogether  lie  whs  far  from 
being ni i  acceptable  member  of society  on  any  urcount. 
except  on  tlie  scurf!  of  his  talents.  He  wan,  besides,  ex- 
I'l-etlinely  self-cm iceiicd  mill  vain,  nnd  very  subject  to 


Wurtcmberg,  partly  under  I 
this,  the  prince*  ul'  liuhn 
possessions.  The  house  of 
from  Kberban).  duke  of  the 
Herman  king,  Conrad  I.  Irfi 
IIIIHENLI>IIK4KGELVi 
prince  of;  bom  in  17-lfi  ;  a 


tlie  French,  In  17UK.  he  rati 
iti  I7U3,  fought  with  ditlari 
pculiriin,  I'irmasrin  nod  Ha 
in  the  forcing  of  the  lines  u 
he  pained  n  victury  nt  Ku 
tlie  command  of  the>  line  c 


Thuringum  forest,  and,  i 
army,  whose  advanced  na- 
Ferdinand,  suffered  a  ill  fall  , 
After  the  battle  of  Jem.  Oct 
retreat,  nnd  led  the  nanaja 
army,  which  had  collected  ■ 
to  the  Oiler.  But  the  dnataa 
Ulucher  prevented  bja  * 

HliOltr    of™..)—    .» J   - 


IIOIIF.NSTAUFEN. 


OflloliewiUufcn,  in  Suubia,  not  fur  from  Guppingt 
displayed  so  much  courage,  under  the  eyes  oft 
BUipemr,  that  ho  wh  rewarded  with  tlie  duchy  of 
Suabia,  uivi  received  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry,  in 
marriage.  Tlius  was  laid  Uip  fouiiJatinn  of  the  future 
irrrainrss  of  a  house  whom  deration  aid  fell  ore 
among  the  mast  important  epochs  in  die  history  of 
the  l.eniuiii  empire.  Frederic  (<li«l  1103)  left  two 
1,  Frederic  ami  Conrad  ;   tin-  filler  succeeded  him 


r  duchy  of  Franconin.  After  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Henry  V.  (July  23.  1123),  who  was  the  last 
Male  of  the  Francouiau  line,  his  two  nephews. 
Frederic  II.  (the  one-eyed),  duke  of  Suabia,  nnd 
Conrad,  duke  uf  t  niin-'jiim,  appear  to  liave  aspired 
to  the  German  crown  ;  but  their  connexion  with  Hie 
hie  emperor  was  made  the  ground  of  opposition  by 
the  directing  of  the  election,  the  archbishop  of  Menti 
and  the  legale  of  tlw  pope  ;  and  Ihe  election  of 
Loliuure  of  Snvnuy  took  place   I  125.      This  oircura- 

ttttnee,  with  tlie  demand, le  liy  the  new  emperor. 

Wf  the  restitution  of  all  the  p. sessions  acquired  by 
tile  lords  «f  llohrnstnufcn  during  the  preceding  reign, 
produced  a  fierce  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Iwo  brother.  Loll  mho  would  have  been  overpowered 
in  this  contest,  liad  he  not  preserved  himself  by  a 
union  with  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to 
whom  he  nave  hi-;  ilau^lii.i  c  ami  tiie  duchy  of  Saxony. 
Frederic  II.  was  unable  to  withstand  the  overwhelm- 
inj-  power  of  buili,  siure  In,  In-other  Conrad,  after  his 
return  from  die  Holy  Land,  had  undertaken  a  cam- 
paign to  Italy,  where  he  had  caused  himself  (1123) 
Ih  be  proclaimed  kins;.  'Hip  peace  of  Muhlhniisen 
<■  13j),  between  Loihnire  and  Conrad,  put  an  end  lo 
this  ten  years'  war.  Conrad  renounced  his  title  of 
king  of  Italy,  hut  received  tlie  first  rank  among:  the 
dukes,  nnd  both  he  and  his  brother  regained  all  their 
lands.  After  l.oiluiirt -s  death  (I  137). Conrad,  duke 
of  Krnnconin,  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  was 
raised  In  the  throne  of  t.cruianv.  la ■insr  chosen  Feb. 
22.  II3>s,  an.l  m.wiifil  March  (i  of  the  fame  year. 
The  archbishop  Adalbert  of  Treves,  and  the  legale 
of  the  pope,  cjinliii.nl  Thcndoin.  accomplished  this 
work;  lor  the  politic  innt  skilful  Conrad  had  sue- 
■Kded,  during  l.oihairo's  reiaii.  in  paining  the  favour 
NT  the  church,  and  he  appeared  to  u  L I  le-s  danccrou. 
than  his  rival.  Henry  die  Proud,  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  whose  power  was  formidable.  The  inei- 
hnguisluihlc  hatred  nf  die  Cw-lphs  (q.  v.)  against  the 
Jmus*  of  llolieii'taiif.-ii  ;'.;bibebues\  I  lie  first,  perm  of 
Which  lay  in  tla-  alliance  between  duke  Henry  mid 
the  emperor  I.othaire.  was  sail  more  inilamed  by  the 
emperor  Conrad  III,  placing  Henry  the  i'roud  under 
the  ban,  depriving  hini  uf  his  feudal  possessions,  and 
otherwise  injuring  him.  lienn'ise  he  refused  to  obey 
tia  order  to  relinquish  the  duchy  of  Saxony  and  Tiis- 
sny,  nnd  some  other  Italian  possessions,  it  being 
sumrnry  to  the  Gcrmim  lou.liluti.in  for  a  prince  to 
■old  two  duchies.  The  contest  prudiu  -,t  hj  th„  im- 
wriiil  st-menee,  which  broneliL -ii  i       ■   -  .■-on 

Ifrmany  nnd  Italy,  lasted  for  more  then  .'em  years. 
Kfter  the  deaih  of  Conrad  111.  (February  is.  i  ir,y], 
lie  confidence  which  was  fell  in  the  Hohcnstnufeu 
family  caused  the  choice  in  fall  on  his  nephew.  Fre- 
leric  lit.,  of  Suabia,  son  of  Frederic  II.,  (the  one- 
•yed),  called,  among  the  Herman  kings,  Frederic  I. 
<j.  v.).  (liarhnrossu)  the  red-bennl.  Frederic  I.  hail 
•veiled  tlie  jealousy  of  tlie  pope  liy  his  increasing 
sower  in  Italy.  This  was  ihe  true  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  exertions  of  his  son  and  successor. 
Peltry  VI,,  to  make  [he  Herman  iiuun  hereditary  in 
■  is  family,  so  lliat  he  was  scarcely  able  to  have  his 
i«jt>  r'rederic,  two  years  of  a  eo,  dec  I  are  J  his  successor 


(llfiO).  After  Uiedeath  of  Henry  VI.  (1 107),  Philip, 
duke  uf  Suabia,  was  named  regent  of  the  empire, 
during  the  minority  of  Frederic,  In-  nephew,  who  wbs 
acknowledged  king ;  and  the  pope  was  powerful 
enough  In  set  up  in  opposition  to  linn,  fir-l  Hcrthnld. 
duke  of  Zahringen,  ami  then  Otho,  second  son  of 
duke  Henry  die  I. ion,  who,  by  the  trift  ol  his  uncle, 
king  ftictuird  of  Cnelaod,  had  become  lord  of  the 
French  county  of  i'oi ton.  The  minder  of  Philip,  hy 
Otho,  count  of  Wittcldwch  (Jane  II,  121W),  secured 
to  Otho  IV.,  for  some  years,  the  entire  government; 
but,  when  he  wished  to  make  a  dud  Ins  imperial  rights 
in  Italy,  he  excited  the  anger  of  pope  Innocent  111. 
to  such  a  degree  tliat  he  took  under  his  protection 
Frederic,  the  young  kin;  of  Sicily  (against  whom 
Odio  was  carrying  mi  war),  laid  tlie  emperor  under 
an  interdict,  and  raised  up  a  powerful  party  ill  Ger- 
many against  him.  King  Frederic  now  went  to  tier- 
many,  caused  himself  to  lie  crowned  at  Aii-la-Cha- 
peile.  and,  afler  the  defeat  of  Otho  IV.  at  liovmes. 
(1 2 1 4),  became  sole  ruler,  under  the  title  of  emperor 
Frederic  II.  (Otho  IV.  died  May  IS,  1218).  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  Frederic  had  Ins  second  win .  Conrad, 
cliosen  king  of  the  Uomaus  I  IKiTl.  after  his  eldest  son, 
Henry  (who  died  in  prison,  Li'  I:),  had  rendered  him- 
sell  ineligible  to  hi-  Jign.ii .  I.y  relielling  against  his 
fiitlier.  Conrad  IV.,  after  the  death  uf  lib  father 
(1250),  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  most  of  (he 
states  of  tlie  empire;  but  luiiuccm  I  V.  laid  him  under 

an  interdict,  declared  I stripped  uf  all  his  lands, 

and  persecuted  him  with  relentless  hatred;  but  Con- 
rail,  who  had  many  personal  friends  in  Germany, 
kept  in  check  William  of  Holland,  tlie  opposite  can- 
didate, defeated  die  army  of  the  pope,  mid  was  about 
to  advance  into  Lombardy,  when  he  died,  in  his 
camp,  at  Lavello  (l;.'i-l),  ;is  i-  llioiight,  from  poison, 
administered  to  him  by  Ins  illegitimate  brother,  Man- 
fred. After  die  deadi  of  Conrad  IV.  this  Manfred 
Bissessed  himself  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  ;  hut  he  lust 
■  life  and  his  crown  in  a  battle,  and  Charles  of 
Anion  was  crowned  by  tlie  pope  (12GG)  king  of 
Naples  ami  Sicily.  The  severe  and  cruel  govern- 
ment of  Charles  raised  up  a  powerlnl  parly  atdiiust 
him  ;  their  hive  for  the  noble  hoii-e  o)  lloheii-taiifcn 
was  awakened,  and  Couraiiin  (q.  v.),  the  only  son  of 
('onmd  IV..  was  called  from  lie  i  aria,  where  lie  liad 
hitherto  livid,  in  order  lo  ascend  his  rightful  throne. 
In  order  to  raise  money  to  defray  tho  eiiJense*  of  a 
campaign  in  Italy.  I  liiimdin  pledged  several  castles 
and  other  possessions  for  _c.'Oi  murks  of  silver;  went 
to  Italy  nf  the  head  of  hi-,  army.  Mcompanicd  by  his 
friend,  die  young  prince  Frederic  of  linden  ;  defeated 
the  usurper  Charles,  August -3.  |-jo8.  hut  had  tlie 
misfortune,  while  pursuing  the  enemy  n*>  warmly,  lo 
he  taken  prisoner,  together  wiib  I  n-ilericnnd  several 

I  icrniiin  ]>riuce..  (  luirle-  had  liim.  luaetlier  with  Ids 
attendants,  jiublielv  eiecnteil  at  Naples,  October  KJ, 
1^08.  Thus  pcri-hed  Ihe  la-l  I  lolienslaufen.  Tlie 
[KKsessions  of  the  family  fell  to  lla'aria,  Hailcii,  and 

II  nrlemberg  ;  the  ducal  dignity  in  Suabia  and  Fran- 
conia  ceased,  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Franconla  alone 
went  to  the  bishop  of  W iirtiburE-  The  fame  of  the 
family  of  Hohcustaul'eii  i-  r,  odrred  imperishable  by 
the  political  greatness  to  which  the  Frederics,  in 
particular,  attained,  by  means  of  their  wisdom, 
virtue,  ami  power,  by  their  struggles  In  lice  Germany 
from  the  dominion  of  [he  pop-,  by  Ihe  order  which 
they  introduced  into  all  the  suites  uf  the  empire,  by 
the  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  commerce 
and  trade,  and  likewise  hy  their  unwearied  care  to 
promote  the  sciences  and  arts.  They  |iarticularly 
patronised  history  and  poetry.  How  much  they 
valued  history  i-  Apparent  from  the  b  tier  uf  Frederic 
1.,  in  which  he  invited  his  uncle  Olhu,  bishop  nf  Frey. 
singeii,  to  be  his  historiographer.      Doth   Frederic* 


NOUENSTAUFBN. 


•Ipii  af  BaaUa,  Frederic  of  Stnufcn.  lord 
den,  in  Suabia,  nut  Ittr  from  Uoppingen, 
much  courage,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
it  he  was  rewarded  with  the  duchy  of 
received  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry,  in 
thus  »u  laid  the  (btuxtatfan  of  the  future 
■  house  whose  elevation  mid  fell  ore 
Host  iniportnnt  epochs  in  the  history  of 
empire,  Frederic  (died  1105)  left  two 
e  and  Conrad  ;  Ihe  elder  WIHMitll  him 
Suabia,  and  the  younger  wus  invested 
>  uncle,  the  emperor  [lenry  V.,  with  the 
if  Franconia.  After  the  death  of  the 
try  V.  (July  2a,  1135),  who  was  the  last 
;  Francouian  line,  his  two  nephews, 
(the  one-eyed),  duke  of  Suabia,  und 
»  of  Francuniu,  appear  to  have  aspired 
in  crown  ;  but  their  connexion  with  the 
was  made  ihe  (.-round  of  opposition  by 
of  the  election,  the  archbishop  of  Menu 
ite  of  lh«  pope  ;  »nd  tlie  election  of 
wxony  tout  place  1 125.  This  eirciim- 
the  demand,  made  by  the  new  emperor, 
ition  of  all  the  possessions  acquired  by 
[oheiislaufeu  during  the  preceding  r.-i'jn, 
ercc  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Lnlhitire  would  have  been  overpowered 
■it,  liad  he  not  preserved  himself  by  ii 
lenry  the  Proud,  dnke  of  Bavaria,  to 
e  his  daughter  und  tlie  duchy  of  Sa lony. 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  overwhelm- 
both,  since  his  brother  Conrad,  after  his 
he  Eloly  Land,  hail  undertaken  n  cam- 
r,  where  he  bud  caused  himself  (1MB) 
aied  king.  The  peace  of  Muhlhanscn 
'en  I.otiiaire  arid  (Jonnid,  pot  an  end  to 
s'  war.  Conrad  renounced  his  title  of 
.  but  received  the  first  rank  nmone  the 
oth  be  and  hi*  brother  refrained  all  tbeir 
r  Lothuire'i  death  (1IST).  Conrad,  duke 
.   of  the  house  of    Hn  hens  I  an  fen,   was 


(lliiB).  After  the  death  of  Henry  VT.  (I  l'J7),  I'bifip, 
duke  of  Suabia,  was  named  regent  of  [lie  empire, 
during  the  minority  of  Frederic,  In-  nephew,  who  was 
acknowledged  king ;  and  the  pope  w;is  powerful 
enough  to  eet  up  in  opposition  to  hint,  first  lierthold, 
duke  of  Zntiringeu,  anil  tlitn  Uitio.  second  son  of 
duke  Henry  the  I, ion.  who,  by  the  tilt  of  his  uncle, 
king  Richard  of  Fiiglnikl,  hod  Imiraii  lord  of  the 
French  county  of  i'.jituu.  Tlie  minder  of  I'hilip,  by 
Otbo,  count  of  WitteUliach  (June  81,  mrS),  secured 
to  Olho  IV.,  for  some  years,  (lie  entire  goverrnnenl ; 
but,  when  be  wished  to  make  2000  his  imperial  rights 
iu  Italy,  he  excited  the  aimer  of  pope  Innocent  III. 
to  such  o  degree  tliat  be  look  under  his  protection 
Frederic,  the  young  king  of  Sicily  (ugninst  whom 
Otho  was  carrying  on  war).  Lid  Nip  emperor  under 
an  interdict,  and  raised  up  a  powerful  [>arty  in  Ger- 
many against  him.  K  inn  Frederic  now  went  to  Ger- 
many, caused  himself  to  oe  crowned  at  Aix-ia-Cha- 
pelle,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  <  it  ho  IV.  at  Uovines, 
(1214),  become  sole  ruler,  under  the  title  of  emperor 
Frederic  II,  (Olho  IV.  died  .May  19,  121S).  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  Frederic  had  his  second  son, Conrad, 
chosen  king  of  the  Honmus  U:_j:i7),  after  his  eldest  son, 
Henry  (who  died  in  prison.  il'  l-;l,  bad  rendered  hiin- 
selt  ineligible  to  his  dir.'i"i; ,  by  rebelling-  atriiinsl  his 
father.  Cuiinid  IV. ,  after  tlie  death  of  his  fatlier 
(1250).  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  most  of  the 
states  of  the  empire;  hut  Innocent  IV".  Inid  him  under 
an  interdict,  declared  linn  stripped  of  all  his  lands, 
and  persecuted  him  with  relentless  hatred;  but  Con- 
rad, who  had  many  personal  friends  in  Germany, 
kept  in  check  Will:;, f  Holland,  the  opposite  can- 
didate, defeated  tin-  army  ot'  the  pope,  anil  was  about 
to  advance  into  l.ombardy,  when  he  died,  hi  his 
camp,  at  Lavello  (lis'.-l),  o-  '•--  thought,  from  poison, 
administered  to  him  hj  hi-  illegitimate  brother,  Mnn- 
freii.  After  tlie  death  of  Conrad  IV.  this  Manfred 
jjonewed  himself  of  tbe  crown  of  Sicily  ;  but  be  lust 
bis  life  and  Ins  crown  in  a  battle,  and  Charles  of 
Anion   was   crowned   by  the  pope  (IS66)  king  ot 

m>iitof  t  l.ar.e-  raised   up  a  powerful  parly  against 
I  ...   .  'I .  ,i  ......  for  tli,  noble  house  of  lluheusianfeii 

»»•  awskrnrd.  r.nd  tdnmdin  (q.  v.).  die  only  sou  of 
i  Mil  It  ,  waj  in, M  from  Ifavaria.  where  he  had 
lutnerto  turd,  m  ordi  r  to  ascend  his  rightful  throne. 
In  order  to  m-r  money  lo  defray  tlie  expenses  of  a 
•  ■iiauBign  ui  Italy,  I  onradm  pledged  several  aistles 
larks  of  sili 


id  ol  Ha  army,  accompanied  by  h 
1 1  Oct  Frederic  of  Baden  ;  defenti 


rud 

(he  usurper  Charle«.  Auirusl  S3,  lies,  but  hod  the 
misfortune,  ahilt  pursuiiig  tlie  enemy  loo  warmly,  to 
lie  lakeii  pri«iner.ti.ei  ilur  with  Fre<lericand  several 
iirruiao  pruicrs.  t  lur.i-s  had  hi  in,  together  with  his 
attendants,  publicly  eiet  uted  at  Naples,  October  left, 
I  KGS.  Ihus  prri-he.l  dip  lust  llohenstaitfen.  The 
j — rsinm-i  id  tin.  lum.y  fell  lo  Havaria,  Uaden,  and 

i".  ..i: »  rj;  .  i. .        .        licnity  in  Suabia  and  Fran- 

'  c u  (eased,  and  ihe  title  of  duke  of  Franconia  alone 

.•...!  (oil...  tn-liopof  Mnrvsbm-p.  The  fame  of  the 
|  ijm.ly  •■!  ll..hiii.iaiileo  is  rendered  imperishable  by 
II"-  Bot&TBJ  greatness  to  which  the  Frederics,  in 
.  ir-iii-.r.  iiiuui.il.  by  means  of  their  wisdom, 
t  ir  (up.  und  power,  by  the  r  struggles  lo  free  Germany 
rr.  in  tbe  dominion  of  die  pope,  by  the  order  which 
il.i  y  (nirodurcd  inlo  all  Ihe  slates  of  Ihe  empire,  by 
■loch  they  gave  to  commerce 
Lewis*  by  iheir  unwearied  care  lo 
•nces  and  arts.  TheJ  partiouioi -iy 
ry  and  poetry.  How  much  [hey 
apparent  from  tin  Ictler  of  Frederic 
vnnl  his  tmcle  Otho,  bishop  of  Frey- 
i  hislnriograpJier.     UolJj   Frederic* 
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merit  lasting  honour  fur  tlieir  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  rectitude  with  which  Uiey  allowed 
die  rights  of  their  snhjects,  even  against  Uie  throne 
itself.  Astronomy,  astrology,  physical  science,  phi- 
losophy,  geography,  and  particularly  poetry,  were 
favourite  pursuits  of  tlie  Frederics,  even  hi  the 
midst  of  public  business  and  the  tumult  of  arms ; 
ami  very  favourable  ellivts  followed,  from  the  close 
alliance  between  the  German  poets  and  the  minstrels 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  after  those  states  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  HohensUiufen.  Fre- 
deric II.,  who  first  published  the  decrees  of  the  diet 
in  tile  German  language,  erected  schools  for  the 
Minnesingers,  and  passed  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  students  in  their  journeys  to  the  universities. 
Sec  Frederic  von  Haunter's  excellent  History  of  the 
Hohenstaufrn  and  their  Times,  6  vols.,  with  twelve 
engravings  and  maps,  Leipsic,  1823. 

TlOHKNS TAl'FEN;  a  high  mountain  in  the  king- 
dom  of  YVurtembcrg,  between  Giuund  and  Goppiu- 
gen,  the  original  residence  of  the  famous  German 
family  which  bears  its  name.  It  rises  in  the  form  of 
a  pyramid,  above  the  clinin  of  hills  which  extends 
between  the  Fils  and  the  Kerns.  On  its  southern 
declivity  is  a  small  market-town  of  the  same  name. 
The  castle  of  Uohenstaufeii  was  burnt  by  the  insur- 
gents, in  the  peasants*  war  (1;j25).  Nothing  of  the 
ruins  is  now  discernible,  but  a  few  feet  of  a  low 
wall. 

NOIIKNZOU.KRN-HKCniNGKN,  ami  IIO- 
HKNZOLLKKN-SIGMAIUNGEN  ;  two  sovereign 
principalities  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  The 
most  remote  known  ancestor  of  this  family  was  Thas- 
silo,  count  of  Zollern  (died  about  800).  His  descen- 
dant in  the  eighth  generation  was  Robert  II.,  count 
of  Zollern,  who  lived  in  1165,  and  had  two  sons, 
Frederic  IV.  and  Conrad.  The  latter  became  bur- 
grave  of  Nuremlierg,  in  1^00,  ami  his  grand-nephew, 
Frederic  III.,  was  made,  in  1277.  a  prince,  ami  re- 
ceive*! the  hurgraveship  as  a  hereditary  fief.  From 
him  the  royal  Prussian  dynasty  is  descended.  See 
Prussia. 

HOLHACH,  Pail  Thy  ay,  baron  of,  member  of 
the  academies  of  Petersburg,  Mauheim,  and  Herlin, 
was  bom  at  Heidelsheim  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1723. 
He  was  educated  in  Paris,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  part  ot  his  life,  and  died  in  1789.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  the  arts,  and  was  eminent 
as  a  mineralogist ;  he  has  been  represented  in  gene- 
ral as  benevolent,  amiable,  and  even-tempered,  but 
the  irritable  Jean- Jacques  complains  of  his  rudeness. 
He  was  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  men  of  wit,  but  of 
the  noutelle  philo*ophie%  using  his  great  fortune,  says 
Rousseau,  generously,  and  appearing  to  advantage  in 
the  learned  society  which  he  gathered  round  his 
table.  H  is  guests  were  in  general  philosophes  of  loo 
free  a  turn  of  thinking  to  be  admitted  to  the  dinners 
of  inadnme  GeofTrin,  and  Marmontel  declares  that 
God,  virtue,  and  morality  were  never  discussed  there. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  most 
of  which  were  anonymous  or  pseudonymous.  He 
contributed  many  papers  on  natural  history,  politics, 
Bud  philosophy  to  the  Encychpedie;  he  also  trans- 
lated a  German  work  of' Waller  on  Mineralogy. 
Akenskle's  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  some  essays  of 
Tindal,  Hume,  &c.  His  principal  work,  which  ap- 
peared uialer  the  name  of  M.  Mirabaud,  and  which 
excited  much  attention  in  the  learned  world,  is  the 
Si/ti/hne  tir  la  Suture.  Voltaire  characterises  it  as 
execrable  in  morality,  and  absurd  in  physics,  and 
Frederic  the  Ureat  undertook  to  refute  it.  Accord- 
ini.'  to  Holbach,  matter  is  the  only  form  of  existence, 
arid  every  thing  is  the  effect  of  a  blind  necessity; 
instead  of  God,  whom  he  asserts  to  liave  been  invented 
by  theologians,  lie  substitutes  Nature,  which  he  con- 


siders an  assemblage  of  all  bring*  and 
The  Element*  de  Im  Jfrsrair  atusmri 
tains  Uie  same  principle*. 

HOLHKIN.  Hans.  ««  Job*  ;  Uie  « 
at  Hasle,  in  Switzerland,  who,  lies 
rather  in  the  rudiments  of  the  -••.  .^ 
eminence  in  his  profession.     1      ?  van 
lias  been  variously  fixed,  bv  i 
others  in  14!«.  which  latter       w 
received.    His  talent*  pro        « 
and  even  the  friendship  oi  ■ 
rough  and  dissolute  habit*,  * 
exerted  himself  much  to  ontv 
the  wish  to  escape  from  the  csi  mb  f 
fortunate  marriage,  indared  law  as* 
out  for  Knrland,  whither  he  had  I— 
pressingly  by  one  of  the  nobility. 
so  low  at  the  time,  that  he 
culty   in  reaching   this  on 
arrived,  he  had  forv 
patron.     Fortunate!) .  wn 
peer  were  yet  fresh  in  hia 
resemblance  of  him,  which 
to  discover  his  name.     L* 
mus,  whose  Panegyric  oh 
by  a  series  of  drawing*, 
the  patronage  of  the 
who  took  him  into  hia 
delineate  the  portraits  of 
friends  about  the  court,  and 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  w 
liberal  encoiirager  of  the  fine 
of  this  monarch,  Holbein  dW— 
dowager  duchess  of  Milan,  * 
thoughts  of  espousing: ;  afeo 
the  original  of  which  was 
his  fastidious  patron,  sc  *■» 
to  her  picture,  that  his 
less  courtly  than  sin     c. 
i  of  the  principal  tvi 
!  selves  eager  to  ei*..~« 
j  in  Uie  favour  of  Henry. 
,  sidered  masterpieces  of 
;  productions,  especially  his 
very  celebrated,  and  hnvi 
much  to  his  reputation  as  haV 
capricious  prince  wh*       he 
towards  others,  was  c  . 

he  afforded  to  him,  an*.  _•»  _> 
that  a  memorable  saying  of  sn» 
occasion  of  some  complaint  snasU 
by  a  court  butterfly  :  ••  I  caa,  at  1 1_ 
lords  of  seven  plougaaaen ;  bat  I  * 
Holbein  even  of  seven   la 
Whitehall,  of  the  plague,  in 
wood  engraving,  and,  ~ 
produced  a  large  nunil 
his  historical  paintinsn 
him;  among  others, 
edition  of  his  aeries  «. 
tratiVeoftheNewT. 
very  rare.    See  I 
ef  Strrtzerlmnd. 

HOLBKRG,  Loitfa, 
Danish  literature,  and  a  pc 
sense  as  Cervantes  hi  Bosun . 
Shakspeare  in  l£agland,« 
Norway,  and  early  lost  I 
self,  by  a  bold  achs— 
mon  soldier  to  the 
taken  in  forming  hk 
studied  theolosrv  aav. 
hagen.and  af  *_ 

perusal  of  the  —  _ 

a  great  iWaha  oi  • 
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his  straitened  circumstances,  ho  went  first  to 
11a,  then  la  England.  Germany,  France,  and 
ie  then  resided  ai  Copenhagen  two  years, 
brr  of  languages.  In  1 7  IS,  lie  received  the 
metaphysics;  17*0,"  lie  became  assessor  of 
•tory  and  professor  of  el.Hpience.  Holberg 
»rlo  devoted  himself  to  tlie  study  of  juris- 
,  history,  uui  the  languages  ;  and,  until  his 
year,  he  liad  written  no  poetry.  At  tliat 
attempted  a  satire,  in  which  he  took  Juvenal 
■del.  This  attempt  was  successful,  ami  he 
a  his  great  comic-heroic  poem,  in  iambics. 
r  Fsari.  Ilolberg  laid  the  foundation  of 
by  Ibis  national  satire,  tt  lias  been  tran- 
to  several  languages.  An  accident  having 
lim  to  write  for  the  slaje,  lie  here  found  a 
eld  for  hit  talents.  He  wrote  with  miK.h 
I  in  quick  succession,  twenty-four  comedies, 
lirh  were  received  with  great  favour,  and 
Mlitute  him  the  founder  of  the  comic  theatre 
■ark.  The  strong,  lively  wit,  the  native 
and  the  original  characters  in  his  comedies, 
j  liim  nn  elevated  place  among  the  small 
if  genuine  comic  writers  among  tile  modems. 
mine  comic  character  has  induced  Bagtresen, 
*  poets  uf  Denmark,  W  undertake  to  adapt 
sage  to  the  present  state  uf  the  Danish 
His  satirical  and  humorous  romance, 
Klimm's  Subterraneous  Travels,  ill  the  Latin 
,  translated  into  seven  languages  shortly 
appeared,  and  into  Danish  by  Baggeseu 
■s also  contributed  to  his  fame.  His  F.pistles, 
nd  Epigrams  are  highly  valued  ;  not  less  so 
stories!  works,  which  he  wrote  under  Chris- 
who  was  not  very  favourable  to  poetry. 
berg  acquired  finite  and  riches,  and  was  ele- 
tlie  king  to  the  rank  of  bnruu  (1747).  tie 
I.  anil  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  property 
Binary  of  young  noblemen  at  Snroe.  Hal- 
lively  and  refined  in  his  wit.  tie  was  ex. 
in!  dressed  with  much  care,   lie 


of  tit- 
he.  < 


f  of  w 
I  tbeii 


uin  that  of  lui-il.  I  lis  comedies. 
J  into  German  bv  iKhleiischlager,  appeared 
cm  IfU-i.  I'rulessnr  Ruhllcrk  lias  edited  Ull 
jf  llolberg's  Mi  ocelli  i  n  tun'-  Writings,  in 
:ie  volumes,  and  also  the  laiest  edition  uf 
s  Comedies,    in  silt  volumes  (Co  pen  I  a  gen, 

'ItOKT.  Turn.,,,,  drnnmiist.  novelist,  and 
icons  writer,  burn  in  1744.  His  father  was 
iki-r.  an  I  lilt-  -.uii  followed  the  same  occupn- 
i!i  In-  retofnMlBd  when  young,  to  try  his 

ii  tin-  ~ui^<-      Hi-,  -i  Ih-iiii-  diil  not  succeed, 

ii-ii  twiiieii  in*  i.itHiiiuu  in  dramatic  oompu- 

itt  the  Uoad  to  Ruin  ( 170£),' stitl  u-ci|uenily 
a.  tin  die  occurrence  nf  Die  I'reni-h  revi.. 
olcrofi  di-pl.iyed  milch  teal  in  [he  cause  of 
and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  other  indivi- 
viug  fuelled  the  alarm  uf  government,  he 


ce(Bvds.  4to).  Nedieil  in  IMIKJ.  Ilnlcroft 
lo  have  lieen  tile  firsl  who  introduced  on  the 
«tage  those  since  popular  entertainments 
tuMraawa.     He  possessed  strong  natural 


abilities,  and,  eoii.sidt-riiig  Unit  lie  was  self-taught.  Ilia 
attainments  were  very  considerable.  His  translations 
are  from  die  Frcin  h  and  German  languages. 

HOLD  ;  the  whole  Ulterior  cavity  or  belly  uf  a 
ship,  or  all  that  part  of  her  inside  which  is  compre- 
hended between  the  liiiiniiiiil  l  In-  Inner  deck,  Uiroueli- 
out  her  length.  This  capacious  apartment  usually 
contains  the  ballast,  provisions,  ami  stores  of  a  ship 
uf  war,  and  the  pi  iitcipal  part  of  the  cargo  in  d 
merchantman  ;  in  the  former,  it  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral apartments  (by  bulk  heads),  which  are  denomi- 
nated acoirdiiig  to  the  articles  which  Uiry  contain, 
as  the  fish-room,  the  ipiritroom,  the  magazine,  the 
bread-ream,  &c. 

The  o/<er  held  is  that  which  lies  abaft  the  main- 
most,  and  is  usually  set  aj*o-l  fur  Uie  stowage  of  ling 
provisions  in  ships  of  war. 

The  fore  hold  denotes  that  pari  of  the  hold  which 
is  situated  in  the  fun-  part  uf  the  -.hip,  or  about  the 
lore  lutchtrny.  It  is  usually  in  rout  intuition  Willi 
the  main  hold,  mid  -erves  the  Mime  purposes. 

The  nniN  hold ;  lliat  part  which  is  just  before  the 
main-mast,  and  which  generally  contains  the  fresh 
water  and  beer,  fur  il.e  u-e  of  the  ship's  company. 

HOLE,  Bl*ck,  at  Calcutta,  denotes  a  place  of 
confinement,  eighteen  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  Con- 
taining 3S4  sqimre  lift,  in  which  1  Itj  persons  were 
shut  up,  when  fort  William  was  taken,  in  1750,  by 
Surauih  Dowla,  nabob  of  Bengal.  The  room 
alf  irded  fur  each  person  a  apace  of  twenty-six  and  a 
half  inches  by  twelve  ini-hi-s.  which  was  just  enough 
to  hold  them,  without  pressing  violently  upon  each 
oilier.  To  this  dungeon  there  was  only  one  small 
grated  window,  and,  tile  weather  bring  very  sultry, 
the  air  within  could  neither  circulate  imr  lie  cliunged. 
In  less  than  an  hour,  many  of  the  unhappy  petiole 
were  seised  with  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing, 
several  were  delirious,  and  the  place  was  filled  with 
incoherent  ravings  ami  exclamations 


was   handed 


lines  and  exclamations  of  distress,  in 

j  for  water  was   predominant.     This 

:   sentinels,   hilt  hnd  no 

i  less  than  four  hours. 


many  were  sulfocaLed,  or  died  in  violent  deliriums, 
hi  an  hour  mure,  the  survivors,  except  those  at  the 
grate,  were,  in  the  highest  dearer,  frantic  and  out- 
rageous. At  length  those  at  tlie  grate  became 
insensible,  so  tliat  we  luive  no  account  uf  what 
happened  till  they  were  released  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  lui-.  ing  been  confined  from  seven  at 
night.  Such  were  the  rdeels  uf  animal  effluvia,  in  a 
close  anil  unventilaled  place,  in  the  space  of  eleven 
hours,  that  out  of  141-  persons'.  «M  mure  than  twenty- 
three  came  out  alive,  anil  those  in  a  high  putrid 
fever,  from  which,  however,  by  fresh  air  and  proper 
attention,  they  gradually  recovered.  Mr  Holwell, 
who  commanded  in  lort  William  at  the  lime  when  it 
was  taken,  and  was  .me  nf  the  sufferer*  in  tiie  black 
hole,  published  uu  interesting  Narrative  nf  tile  suffer- 
ings euiluri-.l  in  [he  l.ilntfc  ilnle  nf  Calcutta. 

HOLIBIJT  ( ideurwertet  kifi/melonia).  This 
large  and  excellent  fish  is  sometimes  upwards  of 
SOD  pounds  in  weight.  The  colour  above  is  of  an 
obscure  green.  Inirik-ring  upon  I 'lack  ;  that  of  the 
belly,  a  pure  white.  The  scales  are  small,  and  the 
liudy  free  from  spines  :  even  [lie  edges  of  tlie  fins 
have  no  asperity  limn  the  projection  of  the  rays. 
The  eyes  are  on  the  right  side  of  die  animal.  It  is 
brought  to  the  markets  of  the  Coiled  Stales  very 
plentifully  in  the  spring.  From  its  Urge  siie,  it  is 
usually  cut  up  and  sold  piecemeal.  The  head,  fins, 
and  flap,  are  considered  as  the  most  savoury  parts. 
It  usually  makes  its  appearance  with  the  si  lad  awl 
herring,  or  about  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of 
April.  It  is  taken  on  tlie  Nantucket  shoals,  ami 
fitr  south  as  Sandy  Hook,  before  the 
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water  loses  its  wintry  coldness.     As  the  temperature  | 
increases,  these  f»>h  i-lumpc  ilic-ir  ground,  ami  migrate  | 
10  the  hanks  of  Newfound  ami.     'Hit;  hait  used  in 
taking  iIumii  i*  small  herring. 

HOLINMILD,   or    IIOLINUSHKD,    K  i:imkl  ; 
an  Lnglish  chronicler,  (if  the  age  of  i|ueeii  I.hjabeth. 
He  has  been  represented  as  a  clergyman,  and  bislwp 
Tanner  farther  states  that  he  was  educated  iit  ram- 
bridge,  ami  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  then*  in  1541. 
Hut  doctor  Fanner,  in  his  Kssay  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakspearc,    has    corrected    this    mistake,   having 
ascertained   that    the    graduate   was  one   Oitcwall 
Iloling*hed,  who  was  subsequently  liomiiuiteil  hy  the 
founder  one  of  the  fir>t  fellows  of  Trinity  college. 
From  the  will  of  the  historian,  preserved  hy  llearne, 
it  appears  tluit  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  a 
steward  or  servant  to  Thomas  Hurdet,  enquire,  of 
llromcote,  in  Warwickshire.     His  death  took  place 
alKMit  lMfc?.     The  Chronicles  of  Holiiishcd  were  first 
published  in  two  vols.,  folk)  (1077);  ami  a  second 
edition,  in  three  vols.,  in  1AS7.     Several  individuals 
were  concerned   in  the   com  pi  la  lion  of  this  work. 
In  1807,  a  new  edition  of  it  appeared,  in  six  vols., 
4 to.  in  which  the  omissions,  chielly  from  the  preced- 
ing impression  of  the  third  volume,  were  restored. 
They  principally  relate  to  the  history  of  lord  ('ohharn 
and  Lite  earl  of  Leicester,  during  the  reign  of  Kiiza- 
lieth,  to  whom  the  pas- a  ires   in  question  appeared 
oncnsivc.     Prefixed  to  the  Chronicles  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  memorials  evisiniu  of 
the  manners  and  domestic  history  of  the  Kiu;li«h  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

HOLCAK;  a  Mahnitta  chief,  distingni>hed  in  the 
wars  of  the  British  in  India.     Sec  Mnhrattn*. 

HOLLAND,  (originally  Ho/ loir  Lund  )  a  kingdom 
of  Kurope,  formed  partly  of  islands,  tail  princi|udly 
of  that  |K>rtion  of  the  Coiitinent  where  the  Ithine  hy 
several  mouths  enters  tlie  (icrman  ocean.  It  was 
the  princiftfd  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  revolted  against  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and, 
after  a  long  struggle,  formed  an  independent  federal 
republic  under  a  stadtholdcr.  Hence  the  name  of 
this  province  was  extended  to  the  whole  state. 
Holland  proper  consists  of  a  peninsula  washed  hy 
the  (iernuui  ocean  on  the  N.  and  \\\,  and  by  the 
Xuyder-/ee  on  the  K.,  while  on  theS.  K.  it  is  hounded 
hy  Ctrecht,  and  S.  hy  Urulwnt  and  the  Mcir*e. 
The  following  are  the  chief  towns  :  Amsterdam, 
Itolterdnm.  Hague,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  Dort,  Delft. 
(Joiitla,  Alkmaar,  Mooni.  The  national  religion  is 
Calvinism;  but  there  is  a  Lutheran  congregation  in 
every  town  of  consequence;  ami  among  the  lower 
classes  the  Catholics  are  numerous.  The  whole 
kingdom  of  Holland  is  a  continued  flat,  nnd  lies  so 
low  as  to  be  under  tlie  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water; 
the  tide  is  prevented  from  flowing  in  by  means  of 
dikes  and  natural  smdl  winks.  The  numerous  canals 
and  ditches  which  traverse  it  in  all  directions,  ure 
likewise  provided  with  dikes,  and  serve  not  only  to 
promote  internal  communication,  but  to  drain  the 
country  of  siqierfluous  water.  In  addition  to  the  two 
great  rivers  which  water  this  province  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  vrx.,  the  Rhine  and 
tlie  Maese,  Holland  lias  several  smaller  rivers,  the 
Amstel,  tlie  Schie,  the  Kotte;  but  they  have  so  little 
current  as  to  lie  mure  properly  canals,  or  water- 
courses. The  princi|>al  lake  is  tint  of  Haarlem. 
The  soil  is  in  general  rich,  consisting  of  a  deep,  tat 
loam.  From  the  humidity  of  both  soil  and  climate, 
there  is  little  of  the  province  under  tillage,  ami  that 
little  is  in  South  Holland.  The  crops  \  riucipally 
cultivated  are  wheat,  madder.  tolincco,  hemp,  ami 
flax.  The  agricultural  wealth  of  Uie  province  at 
large.  rou«i>ts  in  its  |ustiircs.  which  are  almost  un- 
rivalled in  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  grass 


which  they  produce. 

longt-r  rxten«ivr.  rniiaai » 


The  mmnfciiuw*  U  lisa 

though  mi  longt- 

articles,  til.,  burn,  vtooili  n.  oi»d 

wax.  refined  sugar,  starch,  and.  m  nm.i 

pottery,  aiul  tilc-».     I*afgr  quuntitv*  ml  g»j 

wi%4.»  made.  }  articularl y  at  S*  hutLua.  i 

Population  of  Unhand  in  I  Kir  <i 

maiiae  de(iothu)  2.4J1  HO. 

navy,  sixteen  men  o!  war  and 

I'mler  the  article  lirigiwm,  a  rail 
of  the  resolution  of  IK**),  by  which 
elft  cted  lietween  that  kingdom  am 
Jiutory,  atutUttes.  ^i\,  of  Hmiimmd 
with  that  of  the  S'rthrrla mi* 
sake  of  olitaiiiing  a  compi 
view  of  the  subject,  we  de'rr 
reach  tliat  article.     See 

HOLLAND,  Nkw  ;  an  mIamI  m  the 
fie*  ocnui,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
|josed  to  form  a  pan  of  a  great 
nent.  It  stretches  from  east  to  w 
miles,  and  it  is  1700  mile*  in 
lietween  <)"  and  :«8W  of  south  latitude, 
ami  153"  east  longitude, 
covered  by  the  Dutch,  in  lot  15, 
lolo,  by  Dirk  llartajr/,  •*» 
visit  in  a  plate  of  tin  left  by  haa, 
|  by  some  lintish  navigators,  to  IfctH.  It  vat 
!  sioimlly  \i>ited  by  tlie  Dutch  navigator*  uds) 
of  the  century.  It  was  viMted  by  captaia  Cm 
1770,  and  was  detrrmiiinl  by  lias  to  bail 
It  was  afterwards  visited  by  captain  Fanaaj 
1773;  by  Vancouver,  in  1T(JI  ;  by  the  F«mA 

Eator  liruny  d'tjilrecastetuix . 
y  Has  and  Flintier*.      In  I  HOI, 
surveyed  its  coasts ;  and,  in  1618 
King  completed  what  had  been  1 
pmkscessoni.     Very  little  is  knoi 
Uiis  vast  country.     The  prinripa*  « 
able  productions  have  been  described  m 
of  Juatrntia.     On  the  north  coast  be* 
Carpentaria,  400  miles  deep  and  300  br 
cape  YVism-I,  tlie  north- we«t  ~ 
Van  Diemen.  the  country  is  called 
Tlie  coast  here  i«  low.  com 
ami  harliours.     Liverpool  mn 
on  Uiis  coast.     What  un  the  old 
Dirmcn's  bay,  was  ft  Hind  by  n 
strait,  seventy  miles  lung,  and 
ing  two  large  islands  front 
MelriUe  and  Rathurtt  tsimt 
miles,    the     latter    150 
The  northern  roa>t,   wi 
included  in  tlie  Hriush 
of  the  country  between  larV 
liaving  been  taken  in  1834). 
at  Port  Cockbum,  on  Meivi 
of  Apsley  strait,  which  a 
To  tlie  west  of  this  p 
south,  and  is  low  and 
gulf,  in  128°  K.  longitacLr     . 
the  coast  *  intersected  bs 
some  rivers,  one  of  i  ■ 

of  considerable  sis*, 
west  coast,  as  far  as 
1000  miles,  called  in  the 
low.  sandy .  and  dangrroaa  of  nasi 
Kdel's.  and  Leeuwin's  Land.  ae» 
cessive  fMirtimis  of  the  coast  fr 
cape  I -ecu  win.  a  distance  of 
ojirnings  of  any  hnpot        »  ■ 
and  Swan  river  (q.  v.);  -— 
by  tlie  llritish  goremai        _ 
Australian  colony;  »-y, 

settlement  was 
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extending  above  1200  miles,  between  cape  I.eeuwin 
and  cape  Hume  In-nth  [u  til*  nnrlhward  from  liutll 
extremities,  so  us  in  form  n  wide  gulf.  The  western 
portion  of  it  is  called  Sayt't  1/anit;  of  tlie  other 
portion,   untiling   was    known   till   tlie    voyages  of 

Hinder-  and   liiudin.  "ho  I    in  i I n   middle  ,i|'  the 

pilf.  Spencer's  and  St  Vincent's  gulf  lire  on  this 
coast.  Tlie  coast  near  Bn'i  si  rails  is  of  the  most 
sterile  description  ;  it  hns,  however,  two  fine  har- 
bours, l'ort  Western  nnd  I'nrt  I'lulip.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  the  country  is  rich  ;  the  former 
■will  probably  l>e  booh  made  tlie  Mat  of  a  settlement. 
Cape  Howe  forms  the  south-east  point  of  New  Hol- 
land. Tlie  eastern  toast  is  culled  Strip  Smith  tt'atet, 
and  under  that  lic.nl  we  slmll  jrivf  an  account  of  tlie 
British  colonies  there,  end  of  tlie  nature  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  it  is  known.  The  inhabitants  of 
»w  Holland  am  of  tile  middle  stittnre.  Tliey  have 
■t  large  miuliuju-n  head,  -lender  oiLrcmities,  and  pro- 
jecting beliies.  Their  noses  are  flat,  nostrils  wile, 
eyes  much  sunk  in  the  head,  mil  covered  with  thick 
ryebrows.  Their  li|<>  are  Ihi.k.  their  mouths  very 
*ide,  their  teeth  white,  sound,  and  even.  Many 
ta*e  #ery  prominent  jaws.  The  skin  is  at  first  red, 
■nd  afterwards  becomes  almost  of  an  African  black- 
Mesa.  Both  seses  rul>  fish  oil  into  their  skin)  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  air  and  the  mutgoitOML  Their 
habitation*  are  extremely  rude,  and  llieir  habits  bur. 

HOLLAND ;  a  fine  and  close  kind  of  linen,  so 
ailed  from  its  being  first  manufactured  in  Holland. 

HOLLKS,  Dssi'il,  Loan,  an  eminent  political 
diameter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tlie  second  son 
of  Holler  the  first  earl  of  Clare,  was  bum  in  I5U7. 
He  wns  liberally  educated,  and.  when  his  father  bad 
a  place  at  court,  wns  playfellow  and  companion  to 
prince  Charles.  The  earl  of  Clare's  subsequent  dis- 
content was  communicated  in  his  sons,  and,  in  tlie 
bit  parliament  of  James  I.,  Derail  sided  with  tlie 
opposition,  in  the  paiTi.imeui.  of  1627,  lie  took  a 
leading  part  in  frivunr  of  liberty,  with  his  character- 


where  he  remained  until  (In-  restoration,  which  he 
tealonsly  promoted,  lie  was  one  of  tlie  members  of 
tlie  house  of  nmrnmiis  who  ivnio.l  upon  the  king  at 
tlie  Hague;  and  Charles  II.,  before  his  coronation, 
advanced  him  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord 
Holies  of  lsfield  la  Susses.  In  1663,  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  France  ;  anil  in  ltitiT  was  one  of  the 
Knglish  plenipotentiaries  at  Breila.  Notwithstand- 
ing tliese  em  ploy  men  is.  lie  remained  a  lenious  friend 
lo  liberty  ;  and  when  tlie  iioliiics  ..r  the  reign  tended 
to  make  tlie  kin:;  ausoiiuc  lord  Ik' lies  was  a  conspi- 
cuous leader  ot  opposition.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Hariiloii,  the  French  ambassador,  us  one  of  the 
noblemen  who  entered  into  negotiations  with  France 
to  thwart  tlie  suspected  measures  of  Charles  against 
lilierty  at  home  ;  but  it  i-  hi  [he  same  time  intimated, 
thut  he  and  lord  William  llussell  alone  refused  the 
money  offered  by  Louis  XIV.  He  diet)  with  a  high 
character  for  honour,  integrity.,  and  patriotism,  in 
1080,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  In  16flii 
were  published  Memoirs  of  Derail  Lord  Holies, 
from  1(J41  to  1048,  (4to);  some  of  his  letters  and 
■I'ee.li,...  dm  e  Ijerii  puhii.-lied  -.eparutely. 

HOLL1S,  Thomas,  an  English  gentleman,  menior- 
able  fnr  his  Bttacluneni  to  civil  lid. I  religious  liberty, 
nnd  his  services  to  literature  und  tlie  arts,  was  burn 
in  London  in  17W).  Hewas  descended  from  a  Vork- 
sliire  family  of  dissenters,  and  was  sent,  alter  a  com- 
nuin  school  educaiiuii,  tu  .Amsterdam,  in  his  tbir- 
teenth  or  fouiteenth  year,  to  leurn  tin;  Dutch  Inn- 
guagc  and  mercliant's  accounis.  Not  long  after  lib 
return,  in  1733,  his  father  died  ;  and,  being  now  the 
heir  of  a  handsome  fortune,  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
plete his  education  upon  ti  litierol  plan.  In  17411,  be 
took  clumbers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  never  engaged 
in  the  law  as  a  profession.  His  attention  seems  lo 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  of  the 
Luglish  constitulinii,  and  the  cultivHiiuu  of  a  lenlnns 
attachment  for  civil  ami  religious  liberty,  and  of  lite 
friendship  of  its  must  eminent  supporters,  espcriiilly 
anions  the  dissenters.  In  I74N,  he  travelled  over  a 
part  of  tlie  continent,  and  in  ITfiO,  engaged  ill 
another  lour  through  the  remainder.  Finding,  on  his 
return,  that  he  could  not  elder  parliament  without 
compliances  which  he  did  not  approve,  he  made  col- 
lections of  bonks  ami  uiei!al=,  especially  such  as 
prcseivrd  the  memory  of  eminent  alerters  of  liberty, 
among  whom  he  highly  regarded  Milton  mid  Al- 
gernon Sidney.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal,  anti- 
quarian, and  other  learned  societies,  and  made  many 
valuable  presents  to  the  British  stuseium.  lie 
.  presented  a  handsome  collection  of  Fnglish  books  to 
I  tlie  library  at   Heme,  and  also  to  Harvard  college, 

iTniimil  members  uf  his  family,  he  was  a  most 
i  libera!  Iienelnctor.  In  his  own  country,  also,  it  was 
one  of  his  lendiiiit  objects  to  disseminate  books 
favourable  In  jmnulur  principles  of  government, 
editions  uf  many  of  which  he  caused  lo  be  reprinted. 
He  died  in  1774.  He  wus  very  gentle  and  polite  in 
his  manners,  nnd  seems  to  have  united  much  of  the 
ancient  stoic  to  tlie  i  in  idem  partisan  of  freedom  and 
general  philanthropist.  See  Mrmmrt  o/  Thomas 
'!  Htilti*.  lit/  Thvmtii  llr.,i,il  Hollis.  London.  1780. 
|  HOLLOW  Sl>r  AUK,  in  the  miliiury  art ;  a  body 
of  foot  soldiers  drawn  up  with  an  empty  space  in  the 
middle. 

HOLLY.  The  American  holly  (in-.r  hooch)  is 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  t'niled  Suites,  ex. 
lending  from  about  Int.  4a"  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  beyond  tlie  Mississippi  to  tlie  border  uf  tlie 
desert  plains  which  skirt  die  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountain*.  In  runny  parts  of  litis  district,  it  U  not 
uncommon,  and  adds  lo  the.  Iirauty  of  tile  forest  by 
ii-   red   berries   and   brilliant  evergreen   foliage.     K 
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•vnnetimes  attains  the  height  of  forty  fret,  with  a 
trunk  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  undulated, 
coriaceous,  dentate,  and  spiny  on  the  margin;  the 
flowers,  as  in  the  rot  of  the  genu*,  inconspicuous, 
consisting  of  a  four-toothed  calyx,  four  petals,  and  as 
inimy  stiunrns ;  siiul  they  are  succeeded  liy  rounded 
berries  ctuitaiiiiiiic  four  osseous  seeds.  The  wood  is 
very  linrd,  siweptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  more 
cajwible  of  receiving  a  black  colour  than  any  other  ; 
it  is  used  principally  for  veneering:  the  black  line* 
with  which  cabinet  work  is  frequently  oriuuneiiled, 
in  this  country,  are  funned  of  this  wood,  ilied  in  the 
coppers  of  the  Iiatter.  It  is  a  good  wood  tor  turning, 
for  the  cogs  of  wheels,  and  for  the  pulleys  of  vessels  ; 
but  for  this  latter  purpose  lignum  vitai  is  preferable. 
The  European  holly  is  very  similar  to  the  American 
in  size,  appearance,  ami  the  qualities  of  the  wood. 
The  /.  t'otuiforta  is  a  shrub,  inliabiting  the  Southern 
Slates  from  lat.  37"  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  bearing 
smooth,  elliptical  and  serrated  leaves,  an  infusion  of 
which  is  tnken  like  tea  by  the  aborigine*,  who 
ascribe  to  it  extraordinary  virtues,  uud  are  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  every  spring,  with  much  cere- 
mony, for  the  purpose  of  drinking  it.  It  is  tonic  and 
diuretic,  and,  in  lurge  doses,  purgative  and  emetic. 
Three  other  <pecies  of  ilex  inhabit  tin-  southern  parts 
of  the  I'nited  Suites.  From  its  retaining  its  foliage 
during  the  winter,  the  holly  is  a  very  desirable  tree 
for  shrubberies  nnd  onmineiitnl  planting.  As  a  fence, 
it  is  very  serviceable  ;  and  when  formed  into  hedges, 
it  admits  of  being  cropped,  and  retains  its  verdure 
even  through  the  severest  winters.  Its  growth  is 
slow,  but  its  duration  is  longer  Uian  tluit  of  most 
other  trees.  In  winter,  it  adonis  shelter  to  bird*, 
and  its  berries  supply  them  with  food ;  mid  in  ('0151111 
they  are  u-ed  to  make  a  liquor  somewhat  similar  to 
coffee.  The  bark  is  smooth,  and  replete  with  a 
strong  mucilaginous  substance,  from  which  birdlime 
is  made.  Hirdlime,  it  is  well  known,  is  u>ed  tor 
snaring  small  birds.  Among  the  Komaus,  it  was 
customary  to  send  boughs  of  holly  to  friends,  with 
new  year's  gifts,  as  emblematical  of  good  wishes ; 
and  in  England  it  is  used  to  decorate  houses  ut 
Christmas. 

HOLLYHOCK  {althera  rosea)  ;  a  malvaceous 
plant,  a  native  of  the  East,  and  \  ery  frequently  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  ornamental 
spikes  of  large  and  beautiful  flowers.  The  root  is 
biennial,  and  shoots  up  one.  or  several  very  upright, 
hairy  stems,  which  attain  the  height  of  from  nve  to 
eight  feet.  The  leaves  are  cordate  at  base,  ami 
divided  into  from  five  to  seven  lobes.  The  flowers 
are  snbsessile,  rose-coloured,  and  situated  in  the 
axils  of  the  superior  leaves,  thus  forming  a  Jong  ter- 
minal spike.  From  cultivation,  many  varieties  liave 
arisen,  bearing  flowers,  single  or  double,  white,  yel- 
low, red,  or  even  almost  black.  It  is  a  hardy  plant, 
and  easily  re-produced  from  seed. 

HOL8TEIN  ;  a  German  duchy,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Sleswick,  on  the  east  by  the  Baltic  and  the 
duchy  of  I«aueuburg,  on  the  south  and  west  separated 
from  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  by  the  river  Kibe, 
and  washed  by  the  North  Sea.  It  contains  3286 
square  miles,  with  302,300  inliabitants,  mostly 
Lutherans.  A  ridge  of  hills  divides  the  country 
from  north  to  south,  into  two  large  inclined  planes, 
running  down  on  one  side  to  the  Kibe  and  the  North 
sea,  on  the  other  to  the  I  la  I  tic.  The  descent  towards 
the  Elite  is  comparatively  gradual,  and  on  this  side 
several  streams  run  from  the  highlands  most  of 
which  empty  into  the  Kibe  ;  as  the  Alster,  the  Pin- 
uau,  the  Krukan,  and  the  Stor.  The  part  towards 
tlie  Baltic  is  more  hilly,  and  there  are  only  two 
rivers  worth  mentioning,  viz.,  trie  Schwentine  and 
tin'  Trave.     Hut  the  lakes  are  numerous,  the  princi- 


pal of  which  are  the  lakes  Plan  and  Safes*.  Cm 
eastern  declivity,  there  are  mac  raarsaauj  aj 
e.  g.,  the  environs  of  Plan,  Eu_n.  and  km.  N< 
ail  the  country  is  fruitful,  particularly  the  avi 
on  the  Kibe  anil  North  sea.  van*  arma  a 
twenty  miles  bekiw  Hamburg,  ani  am  tea  1 
broad.  Hut  a  great  part  of  the  mat  m  n»  eai 
descent  may  now  lie  compared  10  ina  saw** 
tioned  lowland*,  principally  in  cosnaaamni  of 
use  of  marl.  As  for  mineral*,  laa  canary  at 
Oldeslohe  contains  salt  and  uiae,  bat  aa  na 
Tlie  animal  and  vegetable 

{Nirtaut.  tirain  is  almost 
actum  are  not  produced  in 
meet  tlie  demand, 
ther  with  colonial  products  ami 
articles  of  importation.  Grain. 
butter,  and  peat  are  exported. 
export  of  products  are  very  mac 
situation  of  tlie  country  on  two  aas, 
rendered  even  more  easy  by  the 
the  country.  Hamburg,  lying  on  the 
Holstein.  together  wkh  All 
important  markets  for  the 
products.  Tlie  Greenland  seal  and 
furnish  many  inhabitants  of  Hohrtew  wan 
employment.  Holstein  may  be  calami  a 
country,  for  the  nerr  nancy  of  bat  caaaai  « 
fail,  and  are  generally  abundant-  1 
M'hooU  in  the  principal  cities, 
foiuuled  in  Kiel,  lbo&.  The  seminary  for 
established  in  Kiel,  1780,  has  been  of  great 
promoting  general  education.  December  It.  1 
bondage  was  abolished.  The  matt  imaarmntn 
j  Holstein  are,  Altona  ;  GluckstadL.  a  forums  ox 
I  seat  of  government,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chi 
Stor,  (tlie  latter  of  which  here  forma  »  ■■— t» 
harbour),  containing  900  house*  • 
lants,  engaged  in  tlie  Greenland  aa»  — •-  < 
eries  ;  Kendsburg  on  tlie  Eyder,at  the  t 
the  canal  which  connects  U 
the  Kyiler,  is  an  important 
inhabitants  ;  Kiel.  Of  le*a  note  are  S 
is  a  quarry  of  limestone,  Oldealuhe, 
springs,  Plon,  luehoe,  Wdster,  flee 
is  the  king  of  Denmark :  for  thi 
justice,  the  whole  country,  excrtt 
estates  of  noblemen,  is  divided 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  particular  co. 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  coile*- 
preme  court  at  ti  luck  st  art  t,  and  w 
courts  to  the  district  court, 
nobles  ;  an  appeal  to  the  kin) 
tain  cases.  The  established 
cal  Lutheran,  but  other  reJunoua  n 
ted  ;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  eerJra 
ment,  the  country  is  divided 
Kach  provostahip  ha*  a 
composed  of  several  dergyaaf*  of 
the  supervision  of  tha  prova  \ 
causes  that  come  within  in 
court  an  appeal  may  be 
tory  at  C.luckstadt,  or 
the  clergymen  of  Gluck 
intendent.  The  proena.  . 
and  schools  of  his  district, 
year ;  the  superim 
country. 

The  earliest  history  of 
magna  conquered  the 
try,  and  transported 
the  Rhine  into 
The  emperor  Lotbmra  en 
into  a  county.      Tha 
and  the  docaJ  house  of  GoUur  , 


a 
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the  grand  prince,  afterwards  emperor  Paul  I.  or 
Katun,  ceding  his  claims  on  1 1 ci LsLt-ict  to  the  king  of 

Denmark. in  ridi)in'«  fur  the  counties  uf  Oldenburg 
■lid  Drlwrnhurst,  which,  ia  1TT7.  were  em-ted  into 
■lie  duehy  of  Holsie  in-Olden  burg,  arid  conferred  by 
Paul  1  (in  tin-  younger  line  of  liottorp.  When  the 
rmnwlrtution  nl"  i.Iii-  i.eniinn  empire  was  abolished  by 
the  conlederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  king  of  Denmark 
united  (Dili  Sept.,  18001  tlle  whole  duchy  of  Holstem 
with  tin-  kingdom  of  Denmark,  mid  louknway  its  ex- 
isting constitution.  In  tlie  great  European  crisia  of 
1813,  the  war  was  carried  into  Holstein,  The  coun- 
try  was  occupied  by  the  combined  Swedish  and  llns- 
aian  armies,  and,  after  a  sliort  armistice,  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  Kiel,  Jon.  11,  1811.  In  1815,  the 
king  of  Denmark,  as  sovereign  of  Holstein,  wa» 
admitted  into  the  (Jeruianic  confederation.  Holstein 
trae,  therefore,  once  more  connected  with  (iermany, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  eslnblish  a  constitution 
nt  which  the  estates  should  be  re jj resented,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  llie  cooled  era  tiou.  The  prelates 
■ml  nubility  of  the  duchy  of  llolstein  liave  made  ap- 
ptiatHin,  in  BU—wjfOi,  to  the  diet. 

HOLT,  Mia  Joh\  ;  an  English  judge,  celebrated 
fni  Hi  in  in---,  mil  ;i  [iv,  ;im]  knowledge  of  conslUutkm- 
•I  lav,  was  horn  in  164;",  and  was  entered  at  gen- 
tleman commoner  nt  Oriel  Callage,  Oxford.  Being 
itralgned  t'nr  the  profession  of  the  lnw,  he  became  a 
member  of  tlie  society  of  Cray's  Inn  in  1058,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  due  course,  and  sunn  distinguish- 
ed  himself  as  a  snuml  lawyer  and  an  able  advocate. 
His  profession!!  1  eminence  bavin*  procured  him  the 
post  of  recorder  to  the  city  of  London,  he  filled  that 
responsible  utfice  with  much  ability  tor  about  a  year 
nnj  a  half,  when,  the  com!  determining  on  tlle  aboli- 
tion of  tile  test  let,  his  mirom promising  opposition  to 
tlart  unpopular  measure  hist  him  his  situation.  He 
Continued  in  discnire  with  James  till  H181S,  when  he 
was  made  serjraiit-ut-law  ;  and.  becoming  a  memher 
of  the  lower  house,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  he  distinguished  himself  sii  much  by  his 
talents  aiiit  exertions  in  what  i.  calli-il  Ihe  niirratnm 
parliament,  that  W  illiam,  soon  utter  his  own  cstablish- 
nient  on  the  r.hrone.  elevated  him  id  the  dignity  of 
lord-chief-  just  ice  ni  the  kino''-  In-ncii.  with  a  scat  at 
Ihe  council  hoard  Id  this  utuatun  be  continued 
during  the  renin  in  ler  of  his  life,  declining  the  chan- 
cellorship, which  «a-  ntfereil  hi l  the  removal   of 

lord  Somers  in  1700,  and  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  high  office  with  a  decree  ut  rc-.olule  uprightness, 
which,  however  distnstelul.  00  more  occasions  tlitin 
one,  to  both  the  houses  uf  lords  ami  commons,  gain- 
ed liitn  popularity  with  his  contemporaries,  and  has 
secured  him  the  veiier.itiou  ol  posterity.  The  only 
professional  reiniiiiis  uf  this  able  magistrate  are  his 
edition  of  Sir  John  Kelyug's  Deports  of  Cases  in 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  in  the  reign  uf  Charles  II..  with 
Notes,  printed  in  1706,  folio.  Sir  John  Holt  died  in 
the  spring  of  1709. 

HOI.'IV,  I.kivis  Hwnti  CiiuisTiiniER.a  (ierman 
lyric  poet,  who  riceiled  particularly  in  the  elegy 
and  idyl,  was  born  at  Marieusce.  in  Hanover  (1748). 
Up  was  tlie  son  of  r>  clergyman,  was,  when  a  boy, 
lirely  and  desirous  nf  knowledge,  affectionate  ami 
pleasing;  but  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  his  suf- 
ferings from  the  .m.ill  pin.  wIikIi  at  tucked  him  in  his 
ninth  year,  deprive,!  liim  uf  In-,  gniely.  His  severe 
studies,  wliich  he  often  pursued  until  late  at  night, 
also  contributed  to  this  effect.  His  iucliiiatiun  for 
strung  emotion,  mid  his  poetical  talent,  were  early 
developed.  In  17'iJ,  his  hither  sent  him  to  a  school 
at  Celle.aiifi,  17(30,  to  GQttunrefl,  He  studied  theo- 
logy faithfully,  but  without  rii-ui'viing  the  ancient  and 
modern  poets,  ami  without  cetising  to  exercise  his 
own    poetical  talents.     As  early  as    ITuB    lie  had 


gained  the  reputation  ol  a  young  man  of  genius,  and 
Kastner  admitted  him  into  hi?  f  ierman  society.  Ho 
subsequently  became  acquainted  with  Burger  and 
Miller,  and  afterwards  wiih  Voss,  Bqje,  count  9lol- 
berg,  ami  the  other  members  of  the  society  of  poets 
at  (iottingen  at  that  period,  where  the  young  mem- 
bers met  once  a  week,  to  assist  etifh  other  in  tlieir 
labours.  The  best  of  Holly's  poems,  even  in  the 
department  peculiar  to  him,  were  wrlltrii  at  this 
period,  when  he  was  much  exrited  by  the  influence 
of  this  association.  To  enable  himself  to  remain  nt 
ISotlingeji,  he  applied  for  a  place  in  the  philological 
seminary,  and  endeavoured  to  earn  something  by 
translations  and  bj-  niviin/  instruction.  Love  ako 
contributed  to  hind  him  to  this  city.  Like  Petrarch, 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  Laura,  but  never  made 
known  to  her  his  affection.  His  health  was  under- 
mined by  severe  study,  and  hht  father's  death  [1776), 
which  affected  him  deeply,  increased  his  debility. 
Conscious  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  wrote 
many  touching  elegies,  and  wan  occupied  wiih  a 
collection  of  Ins  poems,  when  he  breathed  his  last, 
Sept.  1,  17T8.  In  tender  rlrgiacor  aljlic  poetry,  he 
is  peculiarly  successful.  An  edition  of  his  poems 
was  edited  hy  Voss  ami  Stolhert;  (1783),  finally  cor- 
rected and  increased  by  Voss  IIH01). 

HOLY  ALLIANCE.  Suffering  turns  the  eye* 
of  nations,  as  well  as  of  Individuals,  to  Him  who  con- 
soles when  all  other  hope  is  gone  This  was  the 
case  with  tlle  Hermans  hi  dielimeof  Napoleon,  when, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  they  endured  all  the  horrors: 
of  invasiun  ami  war.  They  took  refuge  in  religion, 
mora  particularly  as  their  sufferings  were  considered 
the  direct  consequences  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  Impiety.  The 
emperor  Alexander,  as  is  well  known,  had  also,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  war  with  Napoleon,  acquir- 
ed   a   religions    turn    of    mind,    which    seemed    to 


people,  participated  more  or  less  in  this  deep  religious 
feeling,  whilst  Napoleuu  wa*  hehl  up  as  the  repre- 
sentative or  incarnation  of  evil.     After  the  fall   of 

Napnleon.  this  relig -  feeling  still  remained   strong" 

in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Kurnpe,  and  blended 
with  their  notions  of  j-ihi  ic-  enl  government,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  ureal  mu-s,  were,  of  course,  crude 
and  superficial.  They  were  induced  to  believe,  that 
religion  might  be  made  the  baita  of  international 
politics.  Availing  themselves  of  this  feeling,  the 
sovereigns  were  enabled  tn  form  the  league  denomi- 
nated the  ilnly  AUianrr,  wliich  wtis  proposed  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  Participating  in  Ihe 
spirit  above  mentioned,  ami  desirous  to  become  the 
pacificator  of  Kurnpe  (an  idea  which  apjiears  to  have 
nattered  Napoleon's  nnibitiun  in  Ihe  first  years  of  his 
government),  ami  perhaps  instituted  hy  rnadame 
Knideiier,  he  proposed  this  union.  Sept.  85,  1815, 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  ni  Waterloo  had  cleared 
the  way  for  the  execution  of  his  desire  of  establishing 
a  settled  peace  in  Europe.  Alexander,  Francis  of 
Austria,  and  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  signed  with 
tlieir  own  hands,  and  without  the  cm  niters  ign  of  a 
minister,  the  act  establishing  this  alliance,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  to  the  two  latter  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  first,  Alexander  published  the  act  in 
ISIti.  and  Bt  a  later  period  tlie  two  other  monarch* 
followed  this  example.  11  consisted  of  a  declaration, 
that,  in  accordance  with  tile  precepts  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Ihe  principles  of  iu-tice,  charity,  arsl 
peace  should  be  the  basis  of  their  internal  administra- 
tion, and  of  their  international  relations,  and  that  the 
and  religious  welfare  oi  their  subjects  should 
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members  of  the  Il<i1y  Alliance.     Wp  do  not  Mie\e  )  towards  each  olher  acroniuiiiy 
tliat  Alexander  foresaw  to  wluil  violations  nf  justice    friends,  united  by  Uie  tie%  ot  a 


this  alliance  won  It  1  lead  ;  but  he  is  nevertheless, 
reprehensible  for  tin-  consequences  of  minion  founded 
on  principles  so  indefinite.  The.  sovereigns  were 
soon  obliged,  by  the  course  of  event*,  to  hi-onie 
more  precise  ;  and  wliaL  was  at  first  merely  an  art  of 
weaklier,  soon  became  a  conspiracy  of  the  |»o% em- 
inent* against  the  nations.  It  was  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  the  sovereigns  became  members  of  the 
league  |iersonally,  and,  therefore,  no  counter-signature 
of  ministers   was   necessary  ;   no   guarantee*   were 

stipulated.     This  personal  union  of  princes  is  either    which  the  holy  alliance  rame  omt 
a  contradiction  in  terms  (for  what  is  lh"   monarch  '  with  its  intention*.      A    /Jr.  iarnltmm 
personally,  as  distinguished  from  a  chief  mugisir.tte.  |  (Nov.  IS.  ISIS,  .signed  by  right  aunmicn  w»j 
mid  considered  with  reference  to  his  own    private  I  by  five  |N>w*»r*  (Uie  king*  „f   Hrtfaia  awi  f 
disposition,  but  a  simple  individual  ■?)   or  it  implies  !  having  acceded  to  this  alliance  a«  nkiiv 
that  the  sovereign  is  a  ruler  in  his  individual  capacity,  j  not  in  their  othcial  capacity,  r*x  brine 
constituted  by  divine  right,  so  that  he  never  can  l)e  ■  the  two  character*  with  thr  sans*  ease  at  dkt 
serrated  from  the  idea  of  a  state  or  government ;  {  other  monarch*).     The  declaration  *t*lmi  tat 


.    A  \xujM  «*'  civ. 
mtfc».*  tuukkmc*. 

watch  for  the  happiness  of  iwiii<4iv  am.  Sm  m 
efforts,  remoi  e  every  thing  h*»%ti»**   l«» 
particularly  the  tanatira!  »junt  *>l  rew 
lias  for  years  disturbed  the    \+ ncr  vi 
arrayed  them  against   t-arh    *  Alter  oa  t*e 
Kittle,"  &c.     These  seuuineul* 
echoed  by  a  large  party. 

Let  us  see.   then,   liow   the«e    uuaawi  w* 
watched  over  llie  liappinevs  ot  lauuM     A» 
in  1S1H.  a  emigres*  was  held  as  Aift-tvClaaeM 


but  liehiud  this  notion  lurk  all  evil  and  tyranny,  an 

entire  contempt  of  the  principles  of  just  ice  and  sound 

sense.     What,  then,  did  these  monarch*  personally     trur  Imp  rial,  at  Petersburg  i  March  14.  1*1 7 

pledge  themselves  to  do  ?     To  rule  according  to  the    already  given  the  view*  of  thr  nnuuvb  m  nsj 


was  the  object  of  die  alliance,  and  the  fpai 
Irpitimatr  liability  was  antMHinmi.     Tie  tarn 


principles  of  justice  and  charity.  How  charity  can  what  they  thought  to  be  just**  ami 
lie  made  a  principle  of  political  relations,  it  is  difficult  this  congress  date*  the  beginning  of 
to  say  ;  and  as  for  justice,  a  coui|iAct  to  he  governed  ]  sioiml  ]K>litics.  of  which  we  l*«* 
by  it  in  fuiiire  woaid  seem  to  imply  that  it  had  not  ;  article  I \ngrr <*. and  Uie  great  eo 
been  their  rule  in  times  past.  It  had  been  gem-rahy  j  subdue  the  IiIhthI  spirit  then  b 
coucf'ded,  ex  en  by  the  supporters  of  despotic  i:overu- .  the  coiilinent  of  Kiirope.  Ail  the  li 
ments,  that  rulers  were  established  for  the  good  of  tlie  '  reigns  Dually  became  Oirmben  of  the  buy  u 
people;  only  the  people  were  to  be  regarded  in  the  except  the  i>ope.  who.  <if  cnurce,  coaVi  art 
light  of  school-boys,  who  should  submit  implicitly  to  memtier  of  a  religious  leaeur.  m  ohoai  baa* 
tiieir  teachers.  The  members  of  the  hoiy  alliance,  head.  The  tieniuui  prince*.  ««m«i  after  flat  cat 
however,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  formal  com-  ;  of  Aix-lu-Chapelle,  began  thrir  penecatawa  < 
pact,  to  act  justly  towards  their  subjects.  As  regarded  ■  lilieml*.  and.  in  November,  lb  19.  a  (•eiaaacai 
the  subject  of  international  relations,  the  sovereigns  '  was  held  at  Vienna,  at  which  Metmuah  an 
si  towed  very  little  |Niliiical  wisdom  when  they  sup-,  and  which  lasted  until  May.  18*J.  laikvaaw 
posed  that  a  personal  pledge  could  withstand  the  the  same  year,  the  holy  alliance,  at  least  tew 
strong  current  of  events.  The  name  of  this  league,  the  [Kiwers  as  member*  thereof,  beW  a  caajai 
uh),  was  well  chosen.  Ik's  ides  being  arrogant ;  since  ,  Trop|4iu  on  account  of  tlie  disturbances  B^yai 
an  institution  with  a  similar  name — the  /<o/e  uffivr  when  the  revolution  in  Naplr*  broke  eaLwJ 
(and  not  entirely  diMerent,  in  respect  to  religion,  gress  wo s  transferred  lu  Lay  barb,  ■  Catsasa.  i 
from  what  the  holy  alliance  turned  out  to  lie  in  tlie  right  of  armed  intervention  ,i  r.iH 
respect  to  jMilitics; — had  drawn  upon  itself  the  ub- !  interference  in  the  internal  a£iir»  uf , 
horreuce  of  uuinkuid.  !  condition  is  not  agreeable  to  ihr  «i 

As  the  founders  of  the  holy  alliance  were  a  Uus-  i  intentions  of  the  crowned  fneial 
sian  and  two  tieniiau  princes,  the  nations  directly  '  u|hhi  at  Tnippau.  was   tli|4uasaii 
interested  in  il  said  Jut  It-  against  it.     In  Russia,  of    the  international  law  of  tlie  puwn. 
«'ourse,  nothing  was  |H'nniiutl  to  he  said  ;  and  the    continent.     After  the  Austrian*  b— 
(iennatis  are  so  little  versed  in  politics  and  pubii<'    wns,  restored  quiet  in    Italy,   Ah 
right,  that,  tar  from  seeing  through  the  league,  they  |  Prussia,  issued  a  proclamation.       i 
were  misled  by  their  natural  hmiUommir,  to  c<»us:der    disinterested  nets  which  hutlhjtiWvM*Kw 
it  as  indicating  the  approach  of  anew  era  of  Christian    cils  of  the  sovereigns,  woaid  alwap  le 
government,  or  were  led  to  praise  it  from  habits  ot .  their  politics.     In  1832.  the       '  * 
obseqiiioiisiiess.    Some  writers,  whom  we  can  liurdly  !  adlierrnts  held  a  new  concreai  at  t" 
suppose  to  have  been  actuated  by  senile  motives,  \  irrr*s),  on  nccoiiiit  of  the  iniaimli 
and  among  them  even  professors  in  the  universities,    Portugal,  and  Uie  political  stale  <rf  e 

siniered  themselves  to  fall  into  a  stniiu  of  extravagant 
|wiuegyric,  in  speaking  of  the  holy  alliance,  which  is 
ipiite  uiiuccounUibie ;  while  others  immediately  «le- 
ii  Minced  it.  One  writer*  says,  that  only  since  Uie 
establishment  of  Uie  holy  alliance,  can  we  sj>eak  of 
Christian  (kiIiiics,  whilst  history  would  designate  all 
former  politics  as  heathenish,  because  derived  from  Uie 
II reeks,  Romans,  and  barbarians.  Another  writcrf 
says,  "Jealousy,  ambition,  passion,  intrigue,  will  lie 
h:uiishfd  from  the  circle  of  the  s<i\ereigii.s  and  their 
cabinKs,  and  Christian  charity  will  lake  their  place. 
The  rul»Ts  have  united  to  rule  according  to  the 
principles  «f  Jove,  of  justice  and  peace,  mid  to  act 


I  »if  .irtii-li*  //,i/w  if  tut  Mr. ,  in  the  ("»»»  nrs,iti>*m  -  i.t  ticom. 
t  I'lir  .inn-It   //»/'#   1/ ',' i.i mi  »,  in  tin*  Kht  Htok  Com  trx*ti»Ht- 
/  i  i  »•  .17 


or  rati        av 


The  war  of  France. 

against  Spain,  in  1839, 

a  ingress.    We  all  know  the  den 

of  this  invasion.    Spain  was 

barism.     For  Ute  ChristawiTarw, 

respecting  (ireecv,  see  Grrrtm;  _ 

linprejudicetl  visitor  of  that  cowalry  ^ 

it  is  happy  under  the  watchful  ca«w 

alliance. 

As  the  view    nf  the  holy  a  I  haw 
decidedly  manifested,  Hrrtain 
after  Canning's  ai 
arfkirs.  slie refusetlto  ii 
of  Sfiain,  Uinmgh  the  duke 
tish  minister  at  Verona.     *1 
principles  of  the  alliance 
States  of  America,  appear*   froai 


HOLY    OFFICE — HOLY    WATER. 


Monroe  (18,25),  in  which  he  declared,  that 
pt,  mi  die  ptirt  of  the  fturopean  powers,  to 
B  system  of  national  interference  to  any 
this  hemisphere,  would  tie  considered  ns 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  I'nited 
id  tliat  any  interposition,  bj  any  European 
the  purpose  of  controlling,  in  any  manner 
wienw  of  America,  which  bad  established 
w-ndence,  would  be  considered  as  the  mo- 
ot an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 

istaut  violation  of  the  promises  to  provide 
berty  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  the  stispen- 
t  constitution  of  Poland  ;  ttie  benumbing 

extended  all  over  tlie  European  continent"; 
nt  proscription  of  all  forms  of  government 
ng  with  its  views  ;  the  assertion  of  divine 
egitimocy.  indirect  opposition  to  the  spirit 
;  many  persecutions  and  sulfating*-  to  which 
tiiens  have  been  subjected, — is  tlie  sum  of 

been  done  by  this  league.  It  is  highly 
too,  tluit  the  French  government  under 
,   had   received   promises  of  support  from 

before  issuing  its  fatal  ordinances.  The 
)f  the  members  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
»f  Belgium,  is  a  proof  that  the lioly  alliance 

compelled  to  abandon  iu  principles  of 
testability."  Sir  Jnuies  Mackintosh  says 
trine  of  legitimacy,  in  tlie  sense  in  which 

by  tlie  holy  alliance,  "  sophistry  lent  her 
the  most  extravagant  pretensions  of  tyran- 
hi  case  of  tile  success  of  these  pretensions 
j  (iod  avert),  tyranny  would  lend  the  most 

weapons  in  its  aixtuil  to  sophistry.  We 
it,  in  couclusion,  that  in  proportion  as  the 

have  united  to  keep  down  tile  people, 
.  become  the  common  cause  of  all  nations. 

OFFICE.     See  Inquisition. 

IKAD  ;  a  seaport  town  of  Wales, situated 

north-west  nt  London', near  the  point  tit 

ula   or   island,    whirli    pnijecls    (rum   the 


■■-i-iiicnl  |-liil 
h so  late 


ientini    lirsq ;■■■-.     Ha   - 

,!     ...1  i  .....i  . 

J.**  first  sixty  >■■■'•■■'  ■"•  r***fw,  ».;h/«n 

■»r.   nome  (net  or     '  ■.:...■.  ■■■..  1----..1  ■_  :.n 

bsrrvations  were  recorded  daily  *•*  •  -ighij 
lien  lie  was   lonely  in  u  year-  "Id.  he  per- 

npemtiuii  i>l  parm-cnti'sis.      !~c>eral  uf  tlie 


mosl  distinguished   physicians  of  New  England  were 

educated  under  his  tuition,  lie  corresponds!  with 
.hUosoplicri  abroad.  I  u  ■  letter  written  by 
ite  as  October,  in  the  ji-ar  I8S8,  lie  mm* 
.  ,  that  he  was  ulnssed  with  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion ;  that  he  niainLiin.d  his  liculih  by  constant 
exercise,  having,  between  Ihe  ages  of  thirty  Mid 
eighty,  b1  ways  walked  iu  die  practice  of  his  prof.*, 
siou  ;  that  lie  was  not  particular  in  his  diet,  but 
temjierale  as  to  quantity,  and  tliat  he  liad  a  good  set 
of  teedt,  hut  lost  Uiem  all,  through  their  gradual 
decay,  by  his  eightieth  year,  lib  temper  was  cheer- 
ful ;  he  kept  his  passions  under  due  re-liauil.  Hit 
ascribed  his  longevity,  in  port,  to  "  his  always  having 
taken  enre  to  lime  a  full  proportion  of  sleep."  He 
ate  very  freely  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  His  hearing  and 
memory  were  unpaired  fur  die  lust  thiily  years  of  his 
life,  but  even  lifter  he  had  attained  his  liundreddi 
year,  be  look  interest  in  the  investigation  of  medical 
subjects,  and  wrote  letters  which  show  that  he  still 
possessed  clearness  and  strength  uf  understanding. 
When  he  was  forty-five  years  old,  he  required  for  his 
sight  the  aid  or  convex  glosses.  These  he  employed 
Fortbriy  years,  when  his  eyes  gradually  improved,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  able  to  read  the 
tinest  print  without  tlie  help  of  spectacles,  llis 
medical  brethren  of  Salem  and  Hostou  united  in 
giving  him  a  public  il inner  on  hi-,  out-  hundredth  birili 
any.  An  Interest  in-;  memoir  "1  liis  life  and  character 
has  been  published  at  the  request  of  the  Essex  medi- 
cal society. 

HOLY  ROOD,  palace  AND  abssjy  or,  In 
Edinburgh,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Did 
Town.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1 138,  by  David 
I.,  and  was  used  as  Hit*  royal  cemetery.  It  is  now 
entirely  in  ruins.  Tlie  palace  is  a  large  quadrangu- 
lar building  of  hewn  stone,  with  u  court  within,  sur- 
rounded by  a  pious.  It  contains  a  gallery  15(1  feet 
long,  in  which  are  portraits  of  all  Uie  Scottish  kings, 
iLn.il  ol  itii'iii  imaginary.  Il  u  now  used  at  the. 
election  uf  tlie  sixteen  peer- of  Scotland,  to  represent 

the  bed-i  liamber  uf  thr  luifortunale  Mary.  »'ih  the 
in:. ,iiii.  ol  i.i  r  i  ritnviii  damask  bed.  ■ — i  -il  In  I--  i»en, 
and  an  adjoining  cabinet,  from  which  Kuan  was 
dragm-d  and  murdered  In  In  r  j  rasanee,  A  large  por- 
1.01;  nt  ii  v-ns  repaired  ior  the  lluurlion  primes,  who 
resided  lice  after  tt.e  French  revolution.  It  lias 
since  been  otcupied  by  tlie  duke  of  Hamilton,  liere- 
diuiry  keeper  of  the  palace,  and  other  r.obiemrn  and 
(■ersont  with  interest  enough  to  procure  admission, 
and  again  Ucnme  tlie  resilience  of  the  llotirbons, 
after  iliey  Were  Compelled  to  leave  France  by  the 
revolution  of  1830. 

HOl.V  WATER,  in  ihe  Crnek  aiul  K-jwmi  Ca- 
tholic church,  ngui  winch  has  been  cuiim'Ti-i-iI  by 
prayers,  exorcism,  uud  other  i  rrrimniiev  lu  -.prmkle 
the  faithful  ami  things  used  for  the  clinch.  "  Hy 
this  benediction,''  »avs  the  Duluamairt  4t  TAtotagie 
(1  on  louse,  iblT— aValhouc  work),  ••  liie  church 
implores  (tod  to  purify  ihnse  who  use  it,  from  sin,  to 
avert  the  temptations  of  ihe  enemy  of  salvation  and 
tlie  snares  uf  this  world,  to  Ihe  apostolic  constitu- 
tions, the  lio'.y  water  is  called  a  means  of  expiating 
sins,  and  -julliug  tlie  evil  spirit  to  flight."'  It  is  coo- 
la, ned  to  a  particular  kind  of  mats,  probably  in 
iiiutatiuu  of  tlie  braien  sea  of  the  Jews,  at  the  doors 
of  churches,  and  also  within  (hem  at  certain  places, 
from  winch  tlie  t  utt.ol.es  sprinkle  themselves  before 
pi  •■  r  Holy  water  is  also  often  found  in  the 
t*J  mm  hers  nf  tlie  t'stliuiics.and  is  used  before  prayer, 
particularly  before  going  Ui  but  The  Roman  t'a- 
lli.-.ic  i  him  It  «*eiu.  to  consider  holy  water  not  only 
-jnil«iucal  nf  the  purity  of  the  soul,  but,  in  certain 
cases  as  eftectuul  in  exorcism.     In  Rome,  annual* 


mentioned  ni  his  teachers,  according  to  •  lala  bio- 
graphy, which  is  destitute  of  authority.  The  many 
.tourneys  which  he  is  will  to  liave  iwiJf,  nut  oiilj 
through  sirrere.  but  also  through  I'lwrnlcia  ami 
Egypt,  teem  lu  have  txyii  attributed  to  him  merely 
on  account  of  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  mud 
navigation  of  his  time.  displayed  in  tile  poem.  If 
Homer  was  really  blind,  as  i'ansanias  declares,  he 
certainly  cannot  liave  been  so  from  his  birth,  for  11 
would  be  impossible  for  a  man  burn  blind  to  (five 
sod)  description-  nf  visil.i!>;  iIiiiil"  as  he  dots.  Some 
havo  represented  him  ns  a  liliml  schoolmiirtrr,  nttd 
others  at  a  blind  beggar,  who  m  obliged  losing  his 
aongi  before  the  dixyn  of  (lie  rich  fur  bread.  This 
assertion  is  bcomlatant  with  all  we  know  of  ihe 
ancient  Greek  burns  and  Weir  manner  of  life.  If  not 
rich  and  powerful,  they  were  at  least  resetted  and 
esteemed,  and  equally  welcome  in  Uie  assemblies  of 
dtiaeus,  ui  the.  palaces  of  prince*,  and  at  public 
•acrificcs.  If,  therefore,  Homer  was,  as  indeed  la 
probable,  a  wandering  singer,  he  certain]!  wan  no 
beggar.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  we 
kimw  as  little  which  can  be  relied  upon.  Vet  hit  grave 
has  been  shown  on  the  island  los  (lion-  Nio).  So  little 
do  we  know  of  Homer  !  But  what  if  tin-re  never  waa 
audi  a  person  as  Homer?  According  to  an  old  tra- 
dition, he  is  descended,  in  the  fourteenth  degree, 
from  a  Thracian  bard;  the  names  of  hi-  mother, 
father,  and  grandlalhrf  have  reference  In  poetry. 
What,  then,  if  this  genealogy  (as  it  the  r**  with 
many  of  tile  mythological  representation!  of  other 
■objects)  is  merely  an  allegorical  htstnry  of  poetry, 
which  was  brought  from  Thrace  through  Thetaaly  to 
Greece,  and  thence  patted  to  Asia  Minor.'  Homer, 
In  such  a  rase,  would  be  a  collective  name,  and  aig- 
trify  an  Ionian  school  of  poets,  in  whtcli  poetry  waa 
learned  in. I  handed  down  from  generation  ui  genera. 
boa.  (See  the  celebrated  f  rederir  *chlegeTi  Ha- 
tary  eftht  Ptefry  •>(  far  Ortrtt.)  <)b  thia  aapanav 
Ifan,  (he  contraduaory  actoonu  of  Meaner  might  be 

More  distinct  information  on  these  print*  h  [»r 
hapo  contained  in  ihe  r-.-n-.-  whirA  we  |.».*»«  under 
the  name  of  Homf-r.  T-ei.-.j -Ip  j  pot m-tr*  avnterl 
to  him,  which  ire  jc-t.      Tr.ee  whir*  if»  >it4M  are 

the  lliad.i^ly^y,  fiao-ac»'.n.7.,Tr-«t.a.  Hjitwi.  ar.l 
Epigrams.  '  r.;if  uni  <je..:.>s  'Jvat  *:.  <-.•.:  '/  these 
cannot  be  asrr,>:l  v,  (!..r.;»r  The  ffettrar  hmnyo- 
nachia  i.  e.,  the  Bact>  ,:  -i.e  Fr',?<  ar,il  M.re..  a 
mock-bernc  poem.  l*  e^  ,ijer.r..7  irn*r»i»  *n  w.remp', 
(and  a  sucfr-iSfj.  nr.e  .  -,■,  craven;  she  l.jui  and 
Odyssey  :ar..i  n- o-jnrenr.i  'anr-a?-   *i*i  Me  'wim 

Other  Homerr  wia.  TV  H?-nm  *re  ejueffy  ,j  *n 
epic  chara.-;Br   tn.1  ewnr.a.  7  i..-f*r»nr.  :r-.m  thmr  >rf 


«■  It  f  ram  111 

vat  ion       Ilia  ntfle  uf  the  two  poriiit  It  did* 

In  Ike   Iliad,  one   book  nfivn  cunwhn  lurly 


siiiuln,    whiltl    the    whole    odytvey 
twenty,     l.oiitflrun  (chap.  31)  «)«•«*•  at  length  of  the 
dinerrnrr    between    the    Hind    and   the    I  Ulp.ey  - 
aO30nlla|   to  lilm,  the  ■  alitor  nf  the  that'  - 


l»l,         -I 


iMystry  in  cited  a 
old  age  of  the  wr 
received  Ihe  n 


a  oua  Urinal  Inn  of  111*  tup  pined 
f.  Home  Alexntulrlnii  trholar* 
,  the  «-|«r*l. 


itlg),  became  tliey  Iwl.ened  Hie  n 

ferrnt  authors,     tn  the  lhjytwy,uir  langunire,  kleat, 

and   lutthuiovy  am  different  ft. ml  thiee  uf  ihe   lll.i.i, 


itli  mortals,  are  dlnrrwtt ;  1 
ui'inil  noimin,  the  art*  and  * 
1  lie  ■inipotillon,  thnrrforr,  tliat  the  two  fweavt  belnng 
neither  to  the  tame  poet,  nor  In  law  auar  ago,  £ 
obvious,  and  raonut  kt  entirely  refected. 
Wolf,  lha  fiunmat  llmim  pi.llotogsal,  1 


farther  in 


lew*  nwi<ectin«  the  aneierri  epic  norm*  af  tha 
fireekt  In  general,  and  the  Homerlr  In  parUndar. 
Neither  Die  whole  Iliad,  i-t  tire  whole  Od.—y,  u, 
araroriltng  to  him,  the  work  lit  wne  airlhuv,  hut  earn 
wat  originally  a  terlea  nf  x«p  'if  Afrrent  H>eta. 
The  pro-dt  of  thtt  aiaerUon  are  th*  Mlowtng  '»  th« 
tha*  pi  llaaaer,  da>  art  of  trrKrng.  *  kneaited.  wa*  M 
leaat  not  la  mmnwii  aw  aaw*f  the  flfaefca,  ami  awl 
earned  «  mr  at  tha  trrn*g  </k**a  PHtiftlMww 
<M  not  kaww  how  m  wtita,  he  eatsU  awtv  larra 
emamved  (he  Idea  of  etMrpotnar  wnrt*  nf  Ht4l 
event.  The  f.rrefc*,  m  the  time  of  Hunter,  wera 
not  v>  tu  adtaieed  m  rlt>l'Btf>m  at  wot  Ternary 

iJji(t.  there  it  hj  an  awaM  an  ■un'  one  j  <a*  ataa 

m  tf^t*  p"mi,  jar*iritlafty  .n  tlK  lliwl  {**  haa  '*en 
\m  tavvted  ;  in  tvt,  til  perfcetHiM  have  been 
attri  Imted  to  thete  y ^nn) .  yet.  .1  h  aa  artritrrial  eiat. 
pijiir.irm.  and  the  ffty«ey  -  «.il  nun*  *";  thvt  eie 
riimraare  dries  are.  tire*  wwh  th*  tr*ie  r,f  ftteiUaaBan 
in  whirh  the  Ortekt  mnat  have  been  at  that  early 
penod.  aerratfavg  to  all  app»a«>ieea  In  addKe*  t» 
thin,  -her*    it  ;n  fh«  pr^m  itself  a  rt*M  ia»nnaMy. 

'he  i  vh  n.  *h»  e?d  Ve*  '4  lha  I  .uvt  are  t*w«  itf  a 
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1 1! i nern logy,  and   tin-   general    >li  n-k    of  knowledge 

may  mention  also,  fur  tin'  genera!  reader,  Flax  main's 
Illustrations  of  Iloni'T  (>lf.i  j ii!.  from  Homer's  des- 
criptions}, and  Tischbein's  Jloiuer,  aftei  Antiques, 
with  Fxpnmations  by  Heyne. 

HOMEROMASTIX  (iron,  '.!.,,,,-  and  ^.,-r,^,, 
to  flagellate),  tlie  Scourge  of  Homer  ;  a  surname  of 
Zoilus. 

HOME-SICKNESS,  in  medicine  Xvttalgi*.  The 
natural  feeling  of  grief  at  n  separation  from  llie  pater- 
nal home  ami  native  soil,  lieconies,  in  men  of  great 
sensibility,  who  go  to  a  different  climate  (especially 

from  a  mouulai is   [o  a  champaign  country),  and 

are  surrounded  by  different  itenery,  without  active 
occupation,  a  real  disease.  It  shows  itself  by  a  deep 
melancholy,  under  which  tin*  whole  nervous  system 
in  a  short  tune  suffers.  The  mind  of  the  patient  is 
filled  with  thoughts  of  his  country,  and  with  associa- 
tions which  serve  to  recall  it.  The  desire  of  seeing 
it.  and  despair  of  gratifying  the  desire,  engross  him. 
As  the  disease  of  the  nerves  increases,  spasms  come 
on.  The  respiralii I  ■  In-  individual  Incomes  diffi- 
cult, interrupted,  nml  miMii.  almost  wholly  of  sighs. 
His  appetite  is  lost,  A  deadly  paleness  extends 
over  all  his  countenance,  nnd  bis  sight  grows  dim 
and  weak.  His  Iman  bonis  iuimmleraiely.  and  throbs 
with  the  slightest  motion.  His  secretions  become 
irrecular ;  congestions  afterwards  originate  In  the 
noblest  organs  ;  sleep  (ties  from  him,  or  consists 
principally  of  <1  renins,  which  urc  tilled  with  the  scenes 
be  has  left.  Sadden  ■  U ■ . i i I l  -omeliiiies  puts  an  end  to 
this  situation;  but  mure  commonly  a  slow,  nervous 
and  hectic  fever  ensues,  which  carries  off  the  indivi- 
dual, if  it  is  impossible  to  overcome  the  disease.  A 
return  to  his  home  is  the  most  effectual  remedy. 
The  confidence  thiit  this  v.  ill  happen  has  cured  many. 
But  when  this  is  impossible,  nun-cable  occupation  is 
tt  better  remedy  than  medicine. 

HOMlCIDi:  i-  either  |usli liable,  excusable,  or  fel- 
onious. Of  the  first  sort  is  Die  killing  of  public 
enemies  in  buttle,  in  (he  prosetaitinn  of  a  declared 
war,  in  pursuance  of  tin*  orders  jjiveii  by  commanders 
duly  commission nl.     So  where  a  crime  is  punishable 


swilled  by  law.  otherwise  the  axe- 

littal  will  matte  the  judge  or  the 

■  may  bit,  guilty  of  criminal   hoini- 

rw  Hale  raetao  doubtful  of  th 


lined 


■i  arrest  by 
C-,  |il-lll:i-il 
is.  hot 


not  limited  to  those  who  limy  witness  the  act  of  fel- 
ony, but  extends  !••  all  who  join  in  die  fresh  pursuit. 
The  snme  rule  npplics  locws  of  an  attempt,  on  the 
port  of  u  felon,  to  break  away  and  escape,  after  he 
has  been  arrested,  nnd  is  on  the  way  to  jail.  So  If 
a  party  has  been  indicted  lor  felony,  lind  will  not  per- 
mit himself  to  be  arrested,  the  officer,  having  n  war- 
rant fur  his  arrest,  may  lawfully  kill  him,  if  he  cannot 
be  taken  alive.  Hut  this  is  to  lie  understood  only  of 
officers,  and  not  of  private  persons.     Magistrates 

:ill.l  ullicers  mil  honied  tn  sil|'pn-ss,-0lil  disperse  mobs, 
are  justified,  by  the  common  law,  in  taking  the  re- 


I, uteri,  and 
it  the  duty  of 
n  prevent  an 
l-arty  be  kil- 
wil!  be  deem- 
M-ii'K-ation  is 


purpose,  though  it.  extend  in  the  killing  of  some  of 
the  rioters.  Ail  English  statute  of  21  Edward  I .  pro- 
vides for  a  case  of  forcible  resistance  of  trespassers. 
It  relates  to  trespasses  in  parks,  and  provides  that  if 
a  parker,  forester,  or  warren er  finds  a  trespasser  in 
his  grounds,  intending  to  do  damage  therein,  who  will 
not  yield  after  hue  aikl  cry  made  to  stand,  but  flees  or 
defends  himself,  if  he  is  killed  in  the  attempt  to  take 
hint,  the  homicide  shall  be  no  crime.  And  a  strik- 
ing application  of  this  law  is  mentioned  in  Hale's 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  in  the  case  of  Sir  William 
Hawkesworth,  who,  being  weary  of  I  il'e,  after  blaming 
his  porker  foi  hi"  negligence,  and  ordering  him  to 
execute  the  law  rigorously  against  any  one  who 
should  enter  the  park  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
deer,  went  himself  in  lo  the  park,  by  night,  when  he 
could  not  be  distinguished  by  the  keeper,  and,  on 
being  questioned  and  refusing  lo  stand,  was  shot,  ami 
the  homicide  was  ronsiiicred  ju-liliahle.  The  law 
arms  every  member  of  the  community  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death  for  the  prevention  of  atrocious  felo- 
nies accompanied  wiih  violence  ami  pergonal  danger 
to  others ;  as,  in  case  of  an  attempt  lo  murder  or 
rob.  or  commit  burglary  o*  arson,  the  person  makuig 
the  attempt  may.  by  the  common  law,  if  he  cannot 
be  otherwise  prevented,  be  killed  on  die  spot,  and 
the  fen*  will  not  recognise  the  act  as  a  crime.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  in  order  lo  justify  the  homicide,  it 
must  appear  dial  Ihere  were  good  grounds  for  a 
suspicion  that  the  person  killed  had  a  felonious  in- 
tent.    Thus    in   Level's   case,   reported   by  Crake, 

Level  being  awaked  liy ■  of  hi-  servants,  nnd  told 

that  there  were  thieves  in  die  hou-e.  Mot  up.  and  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  hishnn.l  searched  the  different  rooms 
to  Gtul  the  thieves.  A  servant  had  concealed  Frances 
I  remain,  n  visitor  of  hers,  in  the  buttery,  not  wish- 
ing her  to  be  seen,  anil  Level's  wife  discovering 
Frances,  it  being  too  dnrk,  however,  to  distinguish 
her  clearly,  called  out  to  her  husband  that  she  lind 
found  the  thieves,  and  he  thereupon  went  into  the 
buttery,  and,  thrusting  with  his  sword  in  the  dark, 
killed  Frances.  The  homicide  was  held  to  lie  justi- 
fiable, though  Sir  Michael  luster  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  sufficient  caution  ha. I  bren  used.  Hut  lord 
Hale  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  cases  in  which  die 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  ami  the  simng  grounds  of  the 
suspicion,  afford  n  sufficient  excuse. 

The  cases  already  nn-ui  inad  ol justifiable  homi- 
cide, are  diose  in  which  ihe  public  authority  and 
laws  are  directly  concerned.  The  laws  of  soci- 
ety, however,  leave  every  individual  u  portion  of 
that  right  of  personal  defence  with  which  he  is  inves- 
ted by  diose  of  nature.  If  one  may  interpose  to  pre- 
vent an  atrocious  crime  against  society,  where  he  is 
not  himself  in  any  personal  danger,  the  laws  will,  a 
ftirtiiiri,  permit  him  to  defend  himself  asainst  attacks 
upon  his  own  person.  This  right  may  be  more  clear- 
ly rx plained  in  conucxrui  with  llie  subject  of  feloni- 
ous homicide,  usually  classed  under  the  titles  of 
msn/rr  nnd  inantlaugilfr;  far  this  latter  term, 
though  etymological iy  coinciding  with  the  term 
/imaiciile,    is   usually   applied    to'cascs  of  blamable 
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J  ciyat  Wr«JCii.) ,  i-;  a  subject  of  .  apital  punishment; 
auroVr  ui  the  •econd  degree,  or  of  a  ten  aggravated 
charmier,  being  punished  by  imprisonment  in  tJir 
public  penitentiary  tor  a  lunger  ur  oliurler  period. 
Manslaughter  is  punished  hj  imprisonment  only,  ur 
bj  imprisonment  and  fine. 

HOMILILs,  (iiuiFHKY  At'oeeTtts  music  director 
bi  cite  three  principal  churches  at  Dresden,  oiip  of  the 
rrcalest  organr-ts  and  con. lasers  of  rlmrcli  music  of 
bb  time,  burn  February  B,  ITU, at  Rosenthal,  on  tlie 
EUHntisn  frontiers,  was  made,  in  17*2,  orgauist  be 
idiurch  lii  Dresden,  lie  died  June  1, 17SS.  Few 
)f  his  compositions  liave  been  printed. 

IIOMMK1,;  the  name  of  several  g rant  jurists  in 

I.     FliniKlM)    AcfiPSTl'9     HoMMKL    WO*     lxjm    St 

jWpr»le,  in  l(iU7,  was  professor  offciw  ami  u  member 
f  the  supreme  court  in  the  same  place,  lie  died, 
bra  life  devoted  iinlii-uii.ni-ly  l.i  die  science  of 
iw  uud  Lhe  administration  of  justice,  in  I7!)U.  His 
arks  show  his  philosophical  mind  and  grout  legal 


anil  therefore  lln'   business  nl    lhe    pti)  sji.-iiitl 

tiuguish  the  symptoms,  i  he  disciples  ..t  this  system 
ore  Ijulc  about  die  customary  names  and  div  isions  ol 
diseases;  they  ooij  regard  the  j  articular  pains  and 
debilities  of  which  the  varieties  of  sickness  are  com- 
posed. Tlie  proximate  onuses  of  diseases,  therefore, 
ore  little  regurdrd,  though  the  more  remote  causes 
are  studied,  at  least  in  relation  to  diet.  Every  dis- 
ease Is  consiilcred  as  requiring  a  specific  ninedj. 
Homiropadiy  h  thus  in  opposition  to  [lie  ilijipocrniie 
system,  which  has  existed,  under  various  lorms,  for 
twenty. two  centuries  :  mid  it  lilts  been  exposed  to 
-      -  it  attacks  oil  this  account.      We  will  mention 

the  poults  in  dispute. 

iupntiiy  objects  to  the  Ilippocrutir  system, 

mil  therefore  effects  merely  n  palliative 


S>.  Chaklks  I"  RKi>.\roH..si.ijfi..  sou  of  die  preced- 
es vas  born  iii  \~li-,  in  17J0,  tuughl  law  at  Leip- 
%  and,  in  1756,  was  made  professor  of  the  decretals, 
Ocr  having  received  many  honours  and  titles,  he 
ml  in  1781.  lie  was  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  of 
i  age.      Besides  hit  labours  in  tlie  science  of  Law, 

Contributed  to  introduce  a  better  and  purer  lan- 
ugo in  the  German  conns.  Besides  the  Law,  be 
as- Well  versed  in  0111115  oilier  branches  of  seirtiee. 

Ilia  ttibliuthrnt  Jvrii  KabAinka  el  Saraernorlim 
■w<wtw.  Ids  JmritfrndaUia  Nmnnatimi  illmi 
(I  his  niany  academical  wnlimrs  prove.  Ai 
1  works  are  his  German  r'luvius,  that  is,  directions 
-  drawing  up  sent,  ueos,  liuth  in  civil  nod  criminal 
aes  {«h  edit.,  augmented  and  corrected  by  doctor 
•in,  Buyreuth,  ISOO.  g  vols.)-  Rh.ipsadia  IJuam- 
■iw  in  J'oro  fuotidit  atatmumimm  (7  vuls.,  4lh 
it-,  LeipMC.  17S3— 87.  4lo ).  of  which  the  seventh 
lame,  edited  by  Uossig.  contains  Hommcl's  Life; 
i  (Jttrct'iiwiitii  .luri*  f'.W(Ii,j  (Leipsjc,  1755.  JIo); 
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ifhmice  of  the  healdiy  organs,  and  tlie 
piric  alone,  allempls  to  cure  by  ubmlule  contrarit: 
The  Hippocratic  medicine  does  not  even  reject  the 
bouitropitliic  principle,  as  the  treatment  of  nervous 
diseases  pruves.  Secondly,  the  houneopathists  nc- 
eiise  tlieir  opponents  ol  .lu-iciiiiji  ilicir  ellorts  agniust 
wliat  cannot  be  known,  lln*  proximate  cause  of  the 
disease ;  wliile.  in  turn,  die  hound iputhist  may  be 
reproached  with  attaching  himself  merely  to  the 
superficial,  external  appearance  of  the  disease,  and 
with  a  pedantic  uiii)tit<  oe:.-  in  regard  to  those  symp- 
toms which  disease  assumes  iua  given  case.  Thirdly, 
the  hoinceopatliist  accuse*  the  others  of  aduiuiisleriiig 
remedies  of  which  ihey  do  not  know  lhe  eflects ;  to 
whicli  it  may  I*1  replied,  thai  the  eliect  of  a  medicine 
becomes  perfectly  kiiowii  only  tlirousih  a  patient, 
never  by  a  healthy  person,  fourthly,  the  minuteness 
Of  the  BUM  prescril-.i!  by  lhe  lioimropalhists  Is  ob- 
jected to  byuther  pliysicians.  who.  however,  should 
not  turret  that  tbey  constantly  order  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  Urtar-etnetjc  in  right  ounces  of  water. 
The  unnecessary  or  injudicious  mixture  of  medicines 

has  become  much  less  c 11011  iIl.ui  Ibrinerly  auioue 

die  Hippocratic  physicians.  The  Hippocratic  school 
cannot  reconcile  itself  to  tlie  idea  that  all  classifica- 
tion of  diseases  under  generic  names  if,  in  itself 
without  meaning,  and  thai  the  course  of  acute  dis- 
eases, the  doctrine  of  lite  crisis,  Jsc.  (die  basis  of  the 
Ilippocrotic  medicine),  is  imaginary,  since  it  rests  on 
a  faithful  observation  of  nature.  The  old  system, 
therefore,  rej.ro.nin.  h.an.eopaUjj  not  only  widi  not 
knowing-,  hm  with  disdaining  to  know,  die  nature  of 
diseases.  Since  the  knowledge  ol  the  nature  and  the 
course  of  diseases  is  the  indisputable  Iwsis  of  the 
Hippocratic  tue.llciue,  a  great  revolution  in  medicine 
■  d  iroiu  honnroiialhy.  If  its 
rill  result  in  a 
,  and  thus  make 
s  other  systems 
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The  works  on  lnuiuripalhy  are  already  ill 
llnJinemanu's  (trpitiwit  iter  raliuneffea  HeilkuHH 
appeared  first  at  Dresden  (1810).  and  has  readied  a 
fourth  edition  (ISaa);  a  lirmii  tn.uslation  in  Dresden 
by  Iti'ituow  {WM),  an  Kntrjisli  hy  Aimer,  an  Italian 

I.;.    ].|-.i!'.-..i,i    liiTiiardo   l.iiair a.    i.u.l    liu-i.in    in 

Liisan  by  Petersen.  The  /iciae  Anne'BiiiUllehre 
via  HahntmaHH  appeared,  in  six  volumes,  Dresden, 
IB11  to  18*1.  The  Archives  of  lloumopathic  Me- 
dicine, under  the  direction  of  Siapf,  has  been  pub- 
lished ut  l.eipsic.  siniy  IBil.  Otber  works  on 
h  0111  crops  thy,  some  of  which  are  against  it.  lucre  been 
written  by  A.  .1.  Heeler,  Bischofi",  Pudielt,  Rau, 
I  leinrolh,  lie. 

lllJNl>EKOi:Tl:l!,o^IlnNPi:!,OTT£R.    Tltere 
were  Ihree  flemish  artists  of  this  name. 


HONEY  LOCUST — HONOftlUS. 


I  Hie  soldier-  when  they  returned  in 

_ ;   a  waxen  structure,  full  of  cells, 

r  the  bees,  to  dcpo-.it  their  honey  tuid  ti;-s 

rfce  construction  of  the  honeycomb  tffiim  one 
i  most  surprising  parts  of  tile  works  of  insects  ; 
he  materials  of  whitJi  it  is  composed,  which, 
il  evidently  collected  from  tin-  iIiihits  of  plants, 
i  not,  that  We  know  of,  exist  In  them  in  that 
bare  given  grenl  cause  of  speculation.  The 
i  accrete*!,  by  tin1  pci uliar  organ  igat  ion  of  the 
•^  in  the  form  of  -mull  :ind  iliin  oval  scales 
e  incisures  or  folds  of  the  abdomen.  Tlie 
it  structure  ol  the  email  is  also  equally  wonder- 
The  comb  is  composed  of  a  number  of  Delia, 
of  them  exactly  hexagonal,  constructed  with 
(trkai  accuracy,  and  arranged  in  two  layers, 
i  end  to  end,  the  opening-  of  tin:  different 
I  being  in  opposite  directions.  The  comb  is 
d  vertically ■;  lh>*  cells,  thereto re,  lire  horiiojitid. 
JisWUice  of  tlie  different  cakes  of  comb  from 
other  is  sufficient  fur  two  bees  to  pan  nadir] 
fttt  them,  and  they  are  here  mid  then  pierced 
I  :i\ii.-r-  allordilii;  ii  conimiimi  alinn  !..-, ui-i  [■ 
its  ofthe  hive,    TI 


The  construction  of  the  cells 


apace,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
■S»l.     The   base  of  each  cell  is  composed  of 

rhomboitlal  pieces,  placid  so  us  to  form  n 
nidfel  concavity.  Thus  the  base  of  a  celt  on 
tide  of  the  comb  is  composed  of  part  of  the 

of  three  on  the  other.  The  wisrles  of  the  b;ise 
■nod,  by  the  most  accurate  u » ■ . .  i  ■ : ,  -t  r  j  t  ■ ; .  [  calcula- 
te 1**  those  liy  which  the   least  possible  expense 


paper;  and  yet  tliey  arc  so  strengthened  by 
disposition,  tliat  Oiey  are  able  to  resist  all  the 
oc  of  tlie  bee  williin  them.  The  (fleet  of  thrir 
ting  their  bodies  into  the  cells  would  be  the 
ing  of  those  cells  ut  the  top.  were  not  these 
guarded.  But,  to  prevent  this,  the  creatures 
id  u  cord,  or  roll  of  win,  round  the  verge   of 

should  split  in  thai  particular  part.  This  cord, 
II,  is,  ul  hast,  three  times  as  thick  lis  the  sides 
s  cell,  and  is  even  much  thicker  ami  strnn^r  ut 
ingles  nf  ili.-  cells  thiui  elsewhere,  so  thai  the 
ure  of  each  cell  is  nut  regularly  liovapuinl. 
rll   its  inner  cavity  lie  perfectly  so.     The  cells 


leaves  are  pinnated,  divh led,  if 

leaflets , which  give  a  I15I1I  and  very  el epint appearance 
:o  tlie  foliage;  the  (lowers  are  greenish  and  iucon- 
ipictlnus,  and  are  stioreedtd  Iiy  long,  flat,  pendulous, 
and  often  twisted  pods,  containing  the  large  brown 
eloped  in  a  pulp,  which,  when  arrived  at 
maturity,  ii  extremely  sweet.  Tills  tree  is  ejpe. 
'ly  remarkable  fer  its  formidable  branchiae  thorns, 
iiently  growing  to  tile  length  of  several  inch.", 
...  which  account  it  has  l*en  recommended  for 
hedges.  The  wood  resembles  lint  of  the  locust,  but 
is  coarser  grained,  and,  notwithstanding  its  exces- 
sive hnrdness,  when  well  seasoned,  is  bill  little  cs- 

Tlie  (i.  mmuuprmw.  n  tree  inferior  in  dimeniinim 
to  the  pracediii'',  ami  di,tiiigiii--licd  hy  its  pods,  ci«i- 
tnining  a  single  seed,  inhabits  also  the  Western 
Suites,  but  it  is  a  mure  southern  plant,  and  reaches 
tlie  AUantic  in  lower  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The 
wood  is  inferior  in  quality.  A  third  species  (ft 
brack&tarpa)  tnliabits  the  some  countries  with  the 
preceding. 

HONEYSUCKLE,  or  WOOHBINB.  Several 
species  of  h/UKera  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  or 
delightful  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  They  are 
shrubby  vines,  with  opposite  simple  leaves  and  long 
tubular  flowers,  disposed  in  terminal  I  leads,  or  whirls. 
The  L.  capri/alium,  n  native  of  Eurojic,  is  a  fiimiliar 
and  favourite  phint,  especially  remarkable  for  the. 
delicious  perfume  of  ii~  (lowers,  which  are  irregularly 
divided,  as  in  most  of  the  genus.  Tlie  com/  honey. 
iuet/e,  a  scarcely  less  familiar  plmit,  inhabits  Ibn 
southern  parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico, 
and  differs  from  the  preceding  in  its  red  flowers 
being  destitute  of  Iraur-.ince,  and  having  the  margin 
of  the  corolla  regularly  and  nut  deeply  divided.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  year  1656,  and  is 
frequent  there  in  gardens.     Both  these  species, 


States,  principally  in  the  northern  or 
districts.  The  term  htmrt/suckte  is  oflt 
applied  to  11  kind  of  clover,  as  also,  it 
some  species  of  azalea. 

HUXr'LEl'H; 

1  tlie  depart  tin 
opposite  to  Havre  de  Grace.  Thirty 
miles  N.  K.  Caen ;  lou.  0°  U'  H"  E. ;  lal.  49°  £3' 
13''  N.  It  has  11  good  harbour,  and  some  maritime 
trade.  It  has  manufactures  ol  hue,  hardware,  vitriol, 
cijritiiL'e,  !tc.      I'opiilntion,  0798. 

HONG  MERCHANTS;  a  body  of  8  to  li 
Chinese  merchants  nt  Canton,  who  alone  have  the 
privilege  of  trading  with  Europeans,  mid  arc  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  the  Europeans  iviili  whom  tliey 


HONORARIUM  ;  the  pecuniary  rewartl  for 
aciioiis,  services,  or  works  whose  value  cannot,  in 
tact.  t>e  estimaleil  in  money  (vjht.k  tihrralii). 

HllNOitlt'S;  the  fii-st  Kijmaii  emperor  of  the 
West  ;  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  lie  succeeded 
his  father,  with  his  brother  Arcadius.  A.  D.  305.  He 
was  neither  bold  nor  vicious,  but  he  was  of  a  modest 
and  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  enteqirise  and  fearful 
uf  danger,  lie  conquered  his  enemies  by  means  of 
his  generals,  and  suffered  Imti.-eli  and  his  people  to  be 
governed  by  ministers  who  took  advantage  of  their 
imperial  master'-  indolence  and  inactivity.  He  died 
of  a  dropsy,  in  tile  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D. 
■133.  He  left  no  issue.  Lhoiit-li  be  had  married  two 
wivr-i.  Under  him  and  his  brother,  tlie  Roman 
power  was  divided  inlo  two  different  empires.  The 
.:.. .  .  -snrs  of  I  lonorni-.  win.  Hied  liieir  residence  lit 
ll.'i.ic.  were  culled  the  emperors  of  the  West.»n>l 
Uie  successors  of  Arcadius.  who  sat  011  the  th/onr. 
3  1.  S 


■ 


<  iislouis  or  -iTvi<:c«  tu  those  whu  iin-  lords  ot'  tin  in.  ,  natiil  lij  lutvh  or  raialle  li 
llcfure  (tut  slulnle  IS  Fdwurd  I..  1 1  if  king's  pnuliT  !  uus  uii-turei.  Uiat  of  Jesus  < 
linnilis,  wlm  liuil  ii  hirer  extent  uf  It  rriiory  liuhleii  '  iif  lfiutte,  in  the  Ciiuuni 
iuhIit  tin-  rnnrn,  freuueiitlT  prnnliil  wit  smaller I  celebrated.  He  vpiied  L 
»iimi>rsriiiiili-riuriire.uii!i,  Ln  lie  liulilin  ur  ihmiselves,  i  favour  ur  ('Inuir*  I.  by  man 
wliieli  therefore  now  continue  to  be  held  mi.!cr  oil  hit  return  to  Holland,  w 
ii  >u|iiTinr  lunl.  wlm  is  i.ilUil,  in  such  eases,  tin- .  prinre  of  "range.      The  |i 

tanl  imraotuiiat  nvrr  nil  these  tut r> ;  und  his  trig- ;  und  firm,  and  lux  colouring 

uiorv  is  fn'r|iu>:!ily  termed  an  tummr.  mil  ■  iiitinur. '  although  often  im|ili  1»inp  _ 
r-[«cinllj  it  it  lias  lielonu'i'd  to  un  inuii-iit  friiilul  liniwn  and  Trllow  Lints  ;  i 
taron,   or  been,  nt   any   time,  ill  llir  hands  nf  the  '■  reilnewi  in  Ills  bum,  be  * 

crown.     When  the  kin«  pnwo  un  Ii ntr  witli  up. '  li-nt  (giinter.     lie  died  in 

uurtrouiires.  i!  is  superior  In  11  inaiuir  with  :ij>|iiirlr-  i  >l  illiain   lluntliorM,    brothi 

minces;  lur  to  mi  lioiioiir,  Iit  rmiumui  intendment.  '  portraits,  which  are  hietil;  ■ 

ii|.j«Tl;iiii  frtiiirhiiiit,  ami,  by  n-asuu  uf  iLuw  ]ilnrties  :       Midi),   Rom*.       Tip  ■ 

unit  li-jncliisrs,  it  is  culled  un  kimi.nr.  finest  laws,  introduced  Into 

HUM  II  It,  I'ipi'kts.  F.     There  is  jiiiHirt  uf  hull-     kings. nml  llie  great  tenpta 

our.   out   which  tin1  earl-iunrshiil  ut   Kuiihiiid  \xr-     ruse  uf  penm   liiing   neat 

Willis,   which   drier  n  lines   di-pules   cuuer  riling     pre-     time  when  the  jenntaiury  at 

I'eili'iii  )■  mill  points  t-f  iBin.hiir.  where  trained  to  Uie  uie  of 

IIKNOIK,  l.n.i.is  ..v.     See  Lffiua  i-f  ll-uour.       -  led  al I  other  untioas  in  Ike  ■ 

IIONKl  |(.    il.iii'-    .-r  ;   ladies    in  the  servile  uf    slantlT  have  occasioned  fi 

llurooenii  iMii'mi,  w1mi*«  Iwsine-s  ii  is  m  attend  the  '  especially  among  Uie  beat  i 

qneiu  when  she  appears  in  public.     Ill  liutlaiid,  they  ■  rallj  lied  In  the  wood*  fcr  ■ 

lire  six  in  miiiilxT,  witli  n  «alury  of  L™'  «cli,  troops,    rixlravnureri,  by  tb 

JJoNOIK,   FuiST  i.k.     See  l),„L  ■  themselves  Iron  the  ibi— Ha 

H  KNOCKS  Kl'  »' Alt  are  sliniilutrdlrmi*  which1  qnenrr.     The  ancient    mad 


HOOD — HOOKER. 


nouslhim  Robin  Hood,  wlnse.  chief  residence  w 
Sherwood  forest,  in  iVntiiiylmmsliire,  and  tl 
ids  of  whose  si'iry.  as  collected  by  Slow,  a 
efly  Uiese;  "In  Ulia  time  (about  the  year  II JO, 
■  reign  of  Richard  1 .)  were,  many  robbers  and  ou 


i  robbing  Uie  good™  of  the  rich.  They  killed 
le  but  audi  as  would  invade  them,  or  by  resistance 

their  own  defence.  The  snidt-  Hubert  enlertain- 
an  hundred  toll  men  and  good  archers,  witli  suche 
piles  and  thefts  ns  lie  got,  upon  whom  four  hiui- 
d  (were/  Ulcy  ever  so  strong)  durst  nut  live,  the 
«t.  He  suffered  no  woman  to  lie  oppressed,  violat- 
or otherwise  molested  ;  poore  men's  goods  he 
red.  abuuilnntlie  reliveing  tlietn  witli  tluit  which 
theft  lie  got  from  abbeys  and  (he  houses  of  rich 

Carlo,  whom  Mnior  ;the  historian)  blainethe  for 
rapine  uiul  theft :  hut  of  all  the  Uieeies  he  affinn- 

him  to  be  tile  prince,  und  the  most  Lieut  It  thcefe" 
■all,  p.  159).  The  |iersonal  cournne  of  lllis  tele- 
ted  outlaw,  his  skill  in  archery,  hi?  humanity, and 
ecially  his  levelling  j--rln»-ifi|i.'  of  Inking  from  the 
i  and  giving  to  the  poor,  have,  in  all  nets,  ren- 
ed  liini  Uie  favourite  of  the  common  people,  who, 

content  to  celebrate  his  memory  by  innumerable 
(p  and  stories,  have  lieitnwcil  uii  him  Die  dignity 
in  earl.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Robin 
iself,  to  gain  more  respect  from  his  followers,  or 
y,  to  derive  the  more  credit  to  their  profession, 
j  hrive  given  rise  to  such  a  report ;  for  we  find  it 
orded  In  an  epit.'ipli  which,  if  genuine,  must  hare 
■ii  iiisrrib.-.!  on  his  tombstone,  near  the  nunnery  of 
kiees,  in  Yorkshire,  where  (ns  the  story  goes)  he 
i  bled  to  death  by  a  treacherous  nun.  to  whom  he 
tiled  for  phlebotomy.  This  epitaph  gives:  the 
r  I24T  as  the  time  of  his  death.  See  Percy's 
faftftt  of  Ancitnt  English  Poetry,  and  Sir  John 
wkiiH's  Hilton  t>f  Music,  Ato.  vol.  3. 
HOOD,  SAiir/gi.,  lord  viscount;  a  British  ndmi 
copal  clcrgvninu  in   Devonshire, 


He 


t  yea 


reJiwich  hospital. 
IOUFT,  1'iji-ki.  Co 
i   and   poet,  lairii   ii 


,t  Unth  in   1816". 
■an  ;  n   Dwell  hisl< 
it   Anislenbio.     II 


HOOGHLY  RIVER,  properly  the  BHAtil- 
RUTTY;  a  river  of  Bengal,  funned  by  tin.  junction 
of  the  two  western  branches  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Dumniooiiuanil  Roopunrain  rivers.  The  entrance  to 
this  river  is  rendered  extremely  dunjremus  ami  diffi- 
cult, by  reason  of  mi ruu.s  s-iind  < luniks,  which  are 

frequently  shifting.  The  spring  tides  also  run  up 
with  great  violence,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  frequently  overset  boats,  and  drive 
ships  from  their  anchorage.  All  tlie  towns  belong- 
ing to  the  European  nations,  and  several  others 
occupied  by  natives,  stand  on  it.  Isitiks;  and  few  rivers 
can  Ijonst  'if  a  more  extensive  commerce., 

HOOKAH.     See  Pipe. 

HOOKE,  Nathanibl;  celebrated  for  an  elabo- 
rate Roman  history.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
unknown.  The  Brst  fact  known  of  him  is  given  in  a 
letter  from  himself  to  lord  Oxford,  in  which  he 
describes  himself  as  ruined  by  the  South  sea  infa- 
tuation.     He  was  recni t  r>. it .  1  lo  >arati,  duchess  of 

Marlborough,  lo  aid  Iter  in  drawing  up  her  Apolojy, 
fur  which  service  she  presented  him  with  £5000, 
although  she  afterwards  quarrelled  witli  him  for 
endeavouring  to  make  her  a  Catholic.  His  seal  for 
his  religion  was  very  great,  if  not  orthodox,  he  being 
greatly  attached  lo  Uie  mysticism  and  quietism  of 
the  school  of  h'enelon.  It  was  Houke  who  brought 
the  priest  to  confess  I'opeon  his  death  bed.  Ilonke'a 
great  work,  his  Roman  History  from  tile  earliest 
Period  to  the  Accession  oft  loi.n  ins.  is  comprised  in 
4  vols.,  4to,  published  in  1733,  1745,  1704,  and 
1771.  It  is  a  performance  of  great  accuracy  and 
critical  acumen,  the  style  of  which  is  clear  anil  per- 
spicuous, without  lieing  eloquent  or  masterly. 
Another  work  of  his  upon  Roman  affairs  was  Observa- 
tions on  four  Pieces  upon  Uie  Roman  Senate  (175S, 
4to).  in  which  he  discusses  the  opinion  of  Vertot, 
Middleton.  and  Chapman,  with  some  severity  in 
respect  tolhe  turn  latter,  llcnlso  translated  Ramsay's 
Travels  of  Cyrus.     He  died  July  19,  1763. 

HOOKE,  RnfiertT.au  English  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  1R35.  He  was  entered  of  Christ  church  college, 
Oxford,  in  1863.  In  lo'5S  or  [839,  he  invented  3ie 
pe  iidnlum -watch  ;  at  hast,  the  prior  discovery  of  it  is 
usually  assigned  to  lluuke  by  the  English,  while 
foreigners  ascribe  it  to  Chrislinu  liuygen's.  In  1653, 
l.e  w.i-  in  j  initiate  I  one  of  the  rirsl  fellows  of  the  royal 
-o.-iety.  ami  was  afterwards  a  mend wr  of  the  council. 
In  tool,  he  was  made  I  utkrkiu  professor  of  uieclia- 
r  :.■■,  [u  1 1 ic  rov.il  -uiirlv  :  find  lie  i.iienmr-U  li:r;:mc 
prufesauruf  geometry  lit '  iredi.'un  college.  The  nelt 
year  fie  published  his  Microhm  phi  a.  or  Philosophical 
Descriptions  tif  Minute  Hoilies.  In  1673.  he  pro- 
posed n  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Mariner's 
Compass.  His  death  look  place  in  March.  1703. 
!  le  published  a  exeat  number  of  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical T raii-aclious.  besides  nhirh  lie  was  the  author 

of  Cullerian  Lecinres,  a  volu of  Posthumous  Tracts 

(printed    in    noi).  and    Philosophical    Kxperimeuts 

..III    ul,..,-rnoions    ;'|inl)li.hi-.|    by    ilnrror    Deri ill 

1 7ifG).  Doctor  llooke  was  a  man  of  undoubted  tnl- 
ents.  hut  of  ii  very  uiiiiminble  disposition.  His  quar- 
rels with  other  men  of  science  were  generally  innn- 
aged  ina  way  by  no  uie.ins  creditable  lo  liis  character. 

HODKKR,  Ki.u.inn,  n  celebrated  divine  and 
theological  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
liom  alwul  1553.  at  the  village  of  Heavitree,  near 
Kxcter,  liis  avidity  lor  learning  procured  him  tile 
patronage  ol  bishop  .leu-el.  who,  in  1  .",07.  sent  him  to 
Oxford,  where  he  okninnl  the  place  of  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Corpus  rhristi  college.  He  was  elected  a 
scholar  of  his  college  in  1573  ;  and.  in  1577,  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  Christ-church.  In  1579,  his  skill 
in  the  Oriental  biu/on-es  procured  him  lite  appoint- 


I 


far  his  [Kjwer  in  argument. 

IHHJI.K,  Ji.iis.boriiin  l.im.l.iu,  in  ITcT.wasllie 
son  id'  n  wHti'linmkrr.  Al  (lie  uije  •>(  M-vi-nti-en.  Iir 
Win  mi-  n  clerk  uf  llie  Eu*t  Iinlin  luiusr.  In  ITaM. 
Ill'  In-viui  lit  Iranslntc.  the  JtriiMilriii  Delivered,  anil 
iHilili-Ji.il  tin-  Iruutbitkiii  in  17113.  In  ITliT,  In-  |iub- 
li>hed  u  trims  In  I  ion  uf  six  ilnmiu-  of  Mrlii-Uisin,  in  2 
;l  jeiir  bniii^lil  mil  his  own  lnii.<.ilf 


ol'  I'ynis  which  1 1  ill  ih<[  s'liinil. 
1770,  ami  Cleitte,  ill  ITTii,  were  r, 
fill,  hrine;  the  whole  of  liudraniiKirrliurK     li 

puliUshed  the  first  volume  ol  his  t  irlnwlu  I'liriiiMi 


JlS-  jllltlll 


narnltivr  «r  the     .... 

ili>|iii3(il  Ilk-  stories  in  n  regular  serii-s,  which  alleru- 
limi  lif  mi  wean.  ni]»r*ded  llli  Burner  edition-  In 
ITU*,  he  translated  Tumw.'s  llin.-il.lo. in.1  tinl.il  his 
literary  labours  with  a  more  cuiuplrlr  collection  uf 
ilninau from  Metasiasio,  Mr  lloule  I*  smooth,  hut 
I'niKiii' nn<l  miiiiuluiiuiiK  in  his  verofinitiiiii,  and  liis 
inin-iulions  urt  now  miirlj  bUperseikil.     He  itinl  in 

IKMIP  ASM.     See  Hm-Urrrg. 
MiMX'KIt,  H'ii.i.mn,  n  signer  .if  tile  American 
(lr.-liirali.iii  uf  iiulejieiiilciioe,  wan  burn  in  Htnlon, 


isB(lenJnlwitb«KMUHl,a 
The  coughing  continues  u 
mucus  ii  thruarn  up  fnaa  tfc 
of  llie  stomach  ut  evacuata 
,  fir-i  coning  00  of  ifae  dim 
j  riun-tuiation  ;  or  if  any, 
I  mucin;  mid,  u  Iun(  as  lov 
■  coughing  ane  frro,u«it,  and  u 
,  but,  un  (In  vxpeclowkn  1 
inn,  the  fit)  uf  coughing  are 
of  shorter  duration.  The  d 
Hi  lieight.  usually  continues 
Htul  Ul  IrllEtll  nvra  uff  grs. 
\t  is,  however,  protracutl 
,  rv.'ii  a  v.-jir.  It  »  m-Mu 
Tilling  riiil.lmi,  who  arc  1 
j  mure  from  ii  Ulan  thoar  taT 
I  1  lie  duugcr  wnu,  Indeed,  1 
;  linn  to  (lie  youth  uf  II*  pe 
,  fever  ami  dida-nlty  of  beeaal 
the  disease,  iu  likewise  the 

HOP  (*■•*/•*  lajmlm*). 

useful    plain    hi  a  unlive  cd 
ovurdine  hi   Mr   Nuttell,  a 


HOPE— HOP!  TAL. 


Ue  flowers  arc  greca,  f.-on^isiinf;  of  a  perianth, 
epljr  divided  into  five  pails,  nral  five  stamens  ;  llm 
■it  is  a  sort  of  nine,  complied  of  membraneous 
lies,  each  of  which  envelopes  a  single  seed. 
ies«  cones  ore  the  object  for  which  il  is  so  exten- 


omatic  biller.  The  young  shoots,  however,  arc 
melimes  boiled  and  eaten  like  asparagus;  the 
res  of  the  old  stems  make  m.nnl  fords  ;  and  it  is, 
si.1t>*.  employed  in  medicine  nij  tonic,  sudorific. 
d  sedative.  The  oiiUivaliou  <-.|  [lie  hop  is  more 
refullj  attended  to  in  Fnglnii.l  than  in  mt;  other 
untrj.  A  light  and  somewhat  substantial  soil 
Mild  be  selected.  The  time  of  plaining  is  ill  the 
tuinn,  and  that  of  harvesting  about  sis  weeks  or 
o  months  after  the  flowers  are  expanded  ;  if  the 
lit  is  suttered  to  get  too  ripe,  it  loses  many  of  its 
od  qunlilies.  Other  low  plants  may  lie  cultivated 
the  intervals  lietween  the  hop-poles.  The  hops, 
i  being  gathered,  should  lie  taken  immediately  to 
e  kiln  for  drying,  and  afterwards  packed  in  bags, 
e  closer  the  better  will  they  pi  '-serve  their  smell 
id  flavour.  The  whole  process,  from  the  time  of 
anting  to  the  proparaiinii  'In-  die  purposes  of  com- 
prce,  requires  much  experience  and  many  preean- 
ms.  The  crops  even  are  excessively  variable, 
ten  iu  a  tenfold  proportion  *n  different  seasons 
d  situations.  The  excellence  of  hops  is  tested  by 
a  clammy  feeling  of  the  powder  contained  in  (he 

HOPE,  Thomas,  an  English  gentleman  of  large 
(tune,  the  nephew  of  a  very  opulent  Amsterdam 
'■reliant,  published,  in  Ivli.  Household  furniture 
■d  Internal  Decorcriuns  (folio) ;  subsequently,  two 
perb  works  ou  costumes — The  Costumes  of  the 
orients  {8  vols.,  royal  8>o,  1809],  and  Designs  of 
odern  Costume  (lolio,  1812J.  His  Ann.tasius,  or 
emoin  of  a  Modern  iire.lt  (London.  Ik  in),  holds  a 
stiDguished  rank  among  niO'ltni  tri^lisli  works  of 
tion.  It  was,  I'm-  Miuie  time,  supposed  to  lie  from 
e  pen  ol  lord  Byron.    Mr  Hope  was  a  distinguished 

HOP-HORNBEAM.     Bra  frn*-«W. 


iefir 


lager  t 


sillily  juris  prudence  in  the 
lehrated  universities  of  France  und  Italy,  « 
also  distinguished  himself  hy  his  acquiremei 
lit*  literature.  He  quickly  rose  in  his  prole- 
il,  afler  obtaining  the  oilier  of  counsellor  of  pa 


vain  lo  remove  him,  until  the  court  came  to  the  snn- 

L-uinnry  resolution  of  exterminating  the  reformed 
religion  by  violence,  finding  himself  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  dislike,  lie  mitieipnted  his  dismission 
by  a  voluntary  retreat  In  his  country  house,  where,  a 
few  days  after,  the  seals  were  demanded  from  him, 
which  he  resigned  without  rejfret,  observing,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  world  were  becoming  loo  corrupt 
for  him  In  lake  a  pert  In  them.  In  lettered  ease,  tlio 
conversation  of  a  lew  friends,  and  in  die  composition 
of  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  took  much  pleasure,  he 
enjoyed  himself  with  great  .aiisla.-tinn,  until  the 
atrocious  day  of  St  Bartholomew,  in  1578.  Upon 
this  event,  his  friends,  huriiic  that  he  might  lie 
mode  one  of  its  victims,  ureeil  linn  to  lake  measures 
for  his  safety  ;  but  he  not  only  disdained  lo  seel 
concealment,  but,  when  a  purty  of  horsemen,  whose 
motive  was  unknown,  advanced  tuv-nnls  his  house, 
he  refused  to  close  his  gates.  They  were,  in  fact, 
despatched  hy  the  queen  with  express  orders  to  save 
him.  On  this  occasion,  he  "-;is  told  lliat  the  persons 
who  made  the  list  of  proscription  pardoned  him. 
when  he  coolly  observed,  -  I  did  not  know  that  1 
had  done  »ny  thing  to  deserve  either  death  or  par* 
don."  This  excellent  magistrate  and  truly  great 
man  survived  that  execrable  event  a  few  months 
only,  dying  March  13,  1573,  at  the  age  of  riittj- 
eight.  Distinguished  by  lliat  firmness  of  mind, 
without  which  the  greatest  talents  are  often  useless, 
no  one  was  a  more  determined  enemy  lo  injustice ; 
and  the  reform  in  le^ Million,  produced  by  him,  is 
regarded  by  the  president  I  lonanlt  and  other  enlight- 
ened writers,  as  at  once  highly  honourable  lo  his 
integrity  and  capacity,  and  of  Hie  greatest  benefit  lo 
France.  It  was  comprised  in  various  ordinances, 
particularly  that  of  Moulins,  in  If.Hi.  His  other 
works  are,  Latin  Poems,  of  a  grave  and  masculine 
character  ;  easy,  energetic,  but  diffuse;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1732) ; 
Harangues  before  the  Estates  of  Orleans,  from  which 
he  appears  to  have  excelled  less  as  ten  orator  than  as 


■  Men 


of  Pes 


tumeut.  The  eulogy  of  l.'llupital  was  made  a 
prize  subject  by  the  Trench  academy  in  1777,  and  a 
slatue  was  erected  to  him  by  Louis  XVI.  An  essay 
on  his  lile  and  wrdiiiL's  was  pnlilishnl  by  M  .  Ber- 
nardi,  in  1807.  Charles  Butler  published  an  essay 
on  his  life,  drawn  from  this  anil  other  French  works 
(IBM).     It  knot  very  valuable. 

HOPJTAL,    U'lLMJltt    Finns    ASTIIONY     UE     L', 

marquis  de  St  Mesme  ;  a  celebrated  French  mnUie- 
iiiaticiau  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  bom 
in  lo'ul,  his  lather  heiiisr  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army,  and  muster  ol  the  horse  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
After  being  educated  at  home,  ua.hr  a  private  tutor, 
he  entered  into  the  tinny;  but  was  obliged  loquil  the 

-en in.  .  mil  !■('  i  lie  imperfect]' <n  ol  lii-.  sislil. 

He  il.t  n  diMiti  .1  l.an-elf  exclusively  to  tile  study  of 
ui,i;liei,,i[i,-..  At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  distin- 
guished hiiuseii  by  -.ikim;  [problems  proj-oscd  to  the 

lovers  of  muthe tics  l,s  James   iicrooulli  ;  mid,  in 

IfiU.I,  he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  From  that  period  he 
p.ihli.hed.  in  the  French  Ulld  foreign  journals,  -olu 
tious  of  ililbculL  que.-tions,  and  oilier  mathematical 
communications.  Such  was  his  reputation,  lliat 
lluygeus,  profound  as  was  liis  acquaintance  with 
science,  did  not  disdain  in  apply  to  him  for  informa- 
tion relative  lo  the  nature  of  the  dilierenlial  calculus. 
This  led  to  tile  publication  of  his  Ireatise,  entitle:! 
Aanlyir  lift  iuj!,iimi;,i  I'nii*  ( lUSRi),  the  first  French 
work  on  the  subjoei.  ol  which  a  new  edition  was 
publc-hed  by  l.efevre  (Paris,  17141,  iW>.  Tile 
•a.inpiisde  l'Hopilal  continued  his  rescarthes  with 


MiprriiitMiilfiH'f  »f  Mr  Kiiwnnis.  iiml,  in  17)3,  whs  j  ways  nnil  meant  for  funuihi 
orilninr-il  lit  I  liiu^iUinic,  nu«  I -rent  Hnrrinjrtim, .  »  naval  armament,  mid  in  U* 
Msnachnsrtts,  wh.iT  be  Cuntinnrtl  inrtil  17ft),  when  j  rules  awl  onlen  fur  the  r*>g« 
he  remuicil  tn  Newport,  llhuilr  IsIiuhI.  <n  enn«P-  '  i-imseqiieore  of  hu  rnlbMc 
imence  nf  [lie  iliniiiiutmn  u!  hi-  nmjn 'trillion  and  the  j  Im-iur-s  m sliippiar.  Ha  din 
want  iif  i»]>[iirt-  When  he  liml  irshkil  Air  some  '  nfte  vf  *et*nty-*h(ht.  A I  then 
time  In  this  idarr,  the  peiiiile  ln-ninti-  di-atisfied  |  mrivnl  n  very  liiaitrd  nln 
with  liis  sentimeiiK  Niiii  rrsi.lv,, [  in  u  meeting  In  liy  hi*  own  ctmiotn.  rati  n- 
intimate  tn  liim  theii  di>ineliiialliifi  In  Nia  mntbniaiMv  .  inphlet  entitled,  the  Hag 
lunnngsL  tlirm.  On  tl*  ensiiine;  Sunday.  In-  iimn-luil  Kxninined,  contajni  an  abbe  n 
tu  tlirm  a  farewell  ilinconrse,  wlnt-li  wn«  •»  interest-  .  tire  iif  the  itamp  act,  and  vati 
ing  mid  iinpn-sive,  Iliat  they  hesimpht  him  In  remain.  ,  Ihe  ISriti-Ji  gmemaicrtL,  and  ■ 
He  iliil  M)  until  hi*  urnln.,  Heei-inl*?  Wt,  IWO.  j  nf  the  ireneral  UBimhJj,  in  I 
limtiir  llonkiiw  wns  a  pious  nnil  Eeiilmis  mim,  wilh  lirinii.  he  p-trtii-ularly  rUtlli 
eonsiilnalne  talents,  ami  almost  im-redilile  |*ntrr<  uf  <  llir  nlnerratiniH  n  die  tnaa 
ii ]. I ilinilii.il.  Hi-  is  slid  tn  have  lieen  sometime*  -nil's  disk,  ill  June,  1T0*>.  Hi 
i  n^njiii  duriue.  eighteen  lionrs  nf  (lie  iluy  in  hw  j  American  i-hilosopliical  lacieC] 
ftnilies.  Hi-  ]inli!i>lii'il  imim-raiM  sermons,  beside*  !  lie  will  alto  clianrrllar  of  I 
vm-iiiiis  other  work*,  the  iirint-in.il  nf  whirl)  ire  .1  [  Island.  Tu  hiai  I'ltirideacv  i 
llinliiirnr.  sliowins  it  lobe  llii'  Hilly  ami  Interest  of  [  ki  library.  As  a  speaker,  he 
the  American  States  tu  emnni-ipWe  nil  their  Atrieim  and  powerful ;  tniarliairi  «m 
Skive*  (IT7ii>;  a  Sv-triii  nf  Hnetrines  iniilamrd  in  ]  culm,  rnliimal.  and  naiiaaiaiM 
llivinr  Uevr|jiii,m,i-x],liiiiie.lniu[ilili-ii.le.l,  to  which  HOPklNSttS,  »».,*(■»,  ■ 
i»nd.lcil:iTrcati-coii  the  Millennium  (two  volumes,  aiiirmr,  anil  one  of  the  ■>*■* 
Hvo,  ITHn>,  nmln  sketch  ( if  hit  iiwi  lift.  His  then- 1  iiNlepenrienre,  waa  ban  id  Ffc. 
l<i»ii'!Li  opinions,  which  nre  in  |«rt  thus*  of  tlietele-  ]  which  c  it  j  hi*  parent*  had  ■*■ 


IIOII  APOLLO— NORAT1US  PLACC :l'S, 


Isited  England,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
11  bis  return,  lie  lixcd  In-  ji--i.liin.r-  ill  llordcniowu, 
ew  Jersey, ami  euli  ■ml  emigres:  as  a  delegate  from 
w  Jersey,  in  LTTft.  Doctor  Rush  asserts  tliat  hit 
lUres  contributed  greatly  to  the.  cause  of  his 
mntrr's  independence.  He  Organ  Ibis  warfare  in 
.74.  with  hi*  Pretty  Story ,  iii  the  strain  of  III*  Tale 
"  tile  Tub.  and  prosecuted  it.  from  year  to  year, 
ilh  such  productions  us  the  Prophecy,  the  admir- 
■lc  Political  Ctiii-rhisio.  tile  various  letters  of  lories 
aj  of  Urilish  travellers,  and  answers  lu  BrilisU 
roc:  I  a  inn:  inns  ami  piicite  aecoiim..,  &<;.  After  the 
ar,  he  employed  bin  irony  against  domestic  evils, 
irticnliiriy  a~iiiii«.i  the  intemperance  of  parties,  the 
baldry  of  Uie  newspapers,  and  the  exaggerations 
ltd  prejudices  with  which  (tie  present  lede'rul  consli- 
llioo  was  at  first  assailed.  After  his  retirement 
ma  Congress,  he  receive.!  the  post  of  judge  of  the 
Imiralty  for  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  the  year  1700, 
used  to  the  bench  of  the  district  court.  He  died 
I  1791.  The  selection  of  bis  works,  in  three 
iluraes,  printed  in   1798,  and  entitled,  the  Miscel- 

inewis  Essays  and  occasu 1"  riling*.  &c,  embraces 

■nous  composition-  in  prose,  marked  by  deep  sensi- 
Jity,  rtroug  tIioii>:Iit,  mi]  miilufniiotis  knowledge; 
(pen  on  subject-  of  nhy-ioni  science  ;  u  number  of 

:uu?  uinl  learned  jii'li'  inl  divisiuiK,  ,\,-.      firs  ;■- 

mess  much  sweetness  and  delicacy,  and  tile  airs 
■rich  he  composed  lor  them  rendered  them  doubly 
ipnlar.  Tlie  Battle  of  the  Kegs  is  a  specimen  of 
a  laceiiousncss  in  verse,  and  bis  L'Mtegro  and  II 
raarrota  are  graphic  and  agrecidile  imitations. 
HORACE.  See  Horalim  Flacrut. 
HOR.E.     See  Hour: 

HORAPOLLO.  We  have  a  work  in  Greek, 
died  Hirnglgphka,  under  the  name  of  HunipalU, 
-rtendeii  to  have  been  translated  iVimi  llie  Egyptian 
r  a  certain  Philip,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  The 
nrk  is  of  lilile  mine,  noiiriu;:  merely  u  few  sym- 
ilical  hiera*lvphios.  and  llir-i.:  not  always  lorrrelly. 
-  "|  De  Pbuw's  (Greek  and  Latin), 


illl 


he  belt  edilii 


iirt/i ;  tin-  arch  il  descriVs 
,  Which  is  neurit,  fifteen 
urruely  SO,  us  Ihe  earth 
locities,   according    to    its 


the  cuiHiurron.  The  champions  Iben  »U<pped  forlh 
into  Uie  place  marked  out  for  tile  contest.  The 
cunjuni  was  furious;  two  ol  the  Human*  soon  fells 
the  .1  Ikms  save  »  shout  ilf  joy  ;  tlie  K 
raged,  tlie  surviving  Horalina-  The  conlut  w»« 
unequal,  hilt  art  compensated  for  the  inferiority  of 
strength.  The,  Horaliiis  saw  his  antagonists  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood.  He  himself  remained 
unwounded.       In  order  therrlbre  to  sepurale  thrtn 

li e  anolbci.  lie  feigned  Iii;:  I  it.  and.  while  tin  j 

pursued  him  as  well  lis  their  wounds  would  permit, 
be  suddenly  turned  back,  slew  bis  nnlagoniWx.  thnt 
separated  from  each  other,  ami  tints  decided  the 
sovereignly  of  his  country  over  the  A  limns.  II*  was 
comltrcled  hack  to  lha  cilj  amidst  the  rojoi. tan  af 
the  ttnuians,  adorned  with  the  tpoila  ot  tlm  Main. 
There  he  saw.  in  the  crowd,  bis  sister,  in  iiin  lor 
tlie  death  of  her  betrothed  Curiatias.  She  ultereil 
with  loud  lamen  In  lions  tlie  naiue  other  lover,  whose 
military  clonk,  which  she  herself  Iiad  wrought  for 
him.  hung,  a  bloody  trophy,  over  tlie  shoulders  of  her 
brother.  Pruvokcd  that  lirr  lameiitatioiii  lor  her 
lover  should  mingle  «  itli  'lie  rejoicings  of  the  nation 
on  his  victory,  the  brother  plunged  bis  dagger  into 
her  breait.  According  to  tile  strict  jusllce  which 
tlie  Romnnn  ever  cieiciwii,  be  siiould  have  been 
condemned  lo  death.     1  his  indeed  was  done,  without 

■gard  to  the  deed  l^y  which  lie  bad  rendered  such 
.-'rvicea  lo  his  country.  The  sentence  was  already 
about  lo  be  put  in  execution,  when  Ilorutius,  by  llto 
advice  of  Tubus,  appealed  to  the  people.  The  people 
could  not  endure  tin-  tears  of  tlie  old  father,  who, 
shurl  time  before  surroi aided  by  bin  children, 
low  about  to  la-  deprived,  by  a  shameful  death, 
of  tile  bist  of  his  sons.  The  deliverer  of  his  country 
was  absolved  fnmi  (be  |min  u(  ,le,.tli  ;  m:\erdieless, 
he  was  obliged.  In  order  lo  satisfy  the  law  ami  alone 
for  the  murder,  to  march,  wilh  bis  head  covered,  umii-r 

beampbeedacross  tiu'Sirecijos  il  under  the  yoke), 

Inch  waa  considered  by  the  Honiara  as  an  igito- 

liuious  j  1 1 nisi luicnt. 

H0RAT1US  COCf>E3,  When  the  Etrurian  kio* 
l'orseiina.  to  wboui  the  bsiiislud  ■larquiiia  had  tied. 
advanced  against  Itoiiic(l).  C.  507),  tradition  relates 
that  a  ctiiirngfous  man  of  this  name  opposed  himself 
singly  to  the  enemy,  and  held  tbeni  in  check,  till  the 
bridge  over  Ihe  1  ihcr  was  broken  down  Inland  him 
at  his  own  request.  Though  enfeebled  by  woumiEi, 
he  then  plmiL'id  into  the  stnram  with  his  armour, 
and,  in  the  mid-t  of  the  dnrt*  of  Ihe  enemy,  reached 
the  opposite  lank  of  tlie  Tiber  in  safety.  The  nation 
rewarded  him  with  a  monument,  and  his  fellow 
iitiiens  bailed  bun  a.  the  sivmur  ol  his  niunlry.  11-: 
is  said  to  have  been  a  relation  of  the  llonitii,  and  to 
have  received  the  surname  uf  Cadet,  from  die  cir- 
I'liinsoiiicc  of  hai-iu  j  lii-it  all  eye  in  bailie. 

HultATH'S    1'LACCL'S,    (JciiNTrs.        Quintns 

ll.ir.-itiu-  i"J.-., »,,- liorii  ill  Veiiii,iiiin,acity  lyiii- 

,i  Uml  .  I,  -  .i  ..'i.iiina  and  Apulia,  Dec.  T,  lid!) 
t  I  i  \:  •  <;.  .  His  lather,  a  freedman,  but, 
as  the  -on  si)',  nl  a  pure  life  ami  In  art.  was  possessed 
of  a  small  fortune,  which  be  employed  for  tlie  educa- 
tion of  his  son.  For  this  purpose  he  went  lo  Itume, 
where  he  became  n  broker  ura  receiver  of  laies,  and 
afforded  the  yDWE  I  lorticc  the  best  opportunities  for 
tlie  cultivation  of  his  mind,  dial  bis  means  would 
allow,  lie  caused  him  In  bo  Uinjshi.  the  liberal  arts, 
supported  In  in  in  the  -ame  manner  as  youths  of  the 
best  families  Hied,  and  was  himself  a  watcliful 
guardian  of  his  morals  and  an  example  of  virtue,  as 
ihe  grateful  son  inform?  us  in  his  Satires  (Hook  I, 


who  explained  lite  poems  ol  Homer  ui 

ilrotiicus,  wos  the  first  teacher  of  Horace,  who,  while 

yet   j.iung,  made  «rrot  progress   in    Ihe   all*!)-  of 


IIOREB— HORN. 


Aer«n,  "orphyrinn,  ami  lijc  scholiast  of  Cruquius ; 
•inuug  his  later  editors  and  .■Munu-iiliitors,  we  will 
only  mention  Ubii.  Heinous  (Erst  1005),  John  Bax- 
ter, Benlley  (first  1711],  Smailon,  Ueaner,  Zeune, 
Je.nl,  Mitseherlich  (only  the  odes  mid  epodes)  (first 
edition,  Leipsic,  1778—83,  ■£  »ols.;  2d  edit.,  Leipsic, 
1800,  2  vols.)*  Hoering  (Leipsic,  1B03;  Si\  edit., 
1815),  Eiclistadt,  I'reis,  Ileiiidorf,  Fea  (Rome,  1811, 
B  »ois).  Wielnmi's  translation  nf  the  epistles  nnd 
satires  of  Horace  contains,  illu-lrations  of  the  genius 
of  Ilorate  and  his  age,  and  tint  peculiarities  of  his 

ttUREll  (Arabie,  Dsjahel  Mum),  a  mountain  in 
the  northern  p:irt  of  Arabia,  nf  [he  same,  ridge  as 
mount  Sinai,  which  lie-  nor.  far  distant  from  it,  is 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Moses.  The  monks  on 
mount  Sinai  still  point  out  the  root  on  lloreb  from 
which  water  issued  at  the  blow  of  Moses. 

A  small  part;  of  Hussites  culled  the  mountain 
between  Ledeli  and  I.ipniza,  in  Bohemia,  where 
lliey  assembled,  Hvrcb.  and  themselves  Hnrrbitri. 

HORKHOL'ND    [manubiam   mlgore);  a  labiate 

Slant,  with  whitish,  cottony  leaves  and  stem. 
ike  other  plants  of  the  same  family,  it  possesses  an 
aromatic  odour  ;  hut,  in  this  instance,  it  is  strong  and 
unpleasant,  ami  the  taste  is  hitter  and  penetrating. 
It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

HORIZON;  the  line  that  seems  to  link  tile  land 
or  sea  and  sky  ;  and  It  is  either  rational  or  teiuibte. 
The  rational,  true,  or  aatnmomioat  horiion,  which  is 
also  called  simply  and  absolutely  the  horizon,  is  a 
great  circle,  whose  jilune  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  whose  poles  are  (he  lenith  and 
nadir.  It  divides  [lie  sphere  into  (wo  equal  parts  or 
hemispheres.  The  wail  Hi,  vuible,  or  apparent 
horiion  is  a  lesser  circle  of  (lie  sphere,  which  divides 
the  visible  part  of  the  sphere  from  tlie  invisible.  Its 
poles  are  likewise  the  zt-mtli  and  nadir;  and,  conse- 
quently, the   sensible    horison    is    parallel    to   the 


which  deleruii 


m  .1  below  the  true 

',W"f. i'r  retrar'lhm'n 

elevated  nr-cordlng  to  die  ullilndi  of  the  pole  of  the 
place  it  is  desired  for.     See  Dial, 

HORIZONTAL  RANGE  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
is  the  distance  at  which  a  bail  fait  on  or  »trike<  a 
lioriiontal  plane,  wliatover  be  the  iinpte  of  elevation 
or  direction  of  the  piece.  When  Ihe  piece  Is  uiintnl 
parallel  to  (lie  hdriion.  the  range  is  llren 


it-blank,   or   paint-blatdc   range.      The    greatest 
"    "n  the  parabolic  theory,  r—  '~ 


lioriiontal  n_..„_, 

vacuum,  is  that  made  with  the  piece  elevated  t 
forty-live  degrees,  and  is  equal  to  double  Hie  height 
from  which  a  body  must  trecly  fall,  to  acquire  Ihe 
velocity  witli  which  the  shot  is  discharged.  But  In 
a  resisting  medium,  like  the  atmosphere,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  piece,  to  shoot  farthest,  is  always  below 
forty-five  degrees,  and  gradually  the  more  lielow  it 
as  the  velocity  is  greater  ;  ra  that  the  greater  veloci- 
ties  Willi  which  Wis  ore  discharged  from  cannon 
with  gunpowder,  require  an  elevation  of  tlie  gun 
equal  to  but  about  thirty  degrees,  or  even  less. 
And  the  less  the  site  of  the  ball  is,  too,  the  less  roust 
this  angle  of  elevation  lie,  to  shoot  the  farthest  with 
a  given  velocity.     See  Gunnery. 

HORN,  in  physiology;  a  "tough,  flexible,  semi- 
transparent  so  lis  hi  nee.  The  hollow  horns  of  the  01, 
goat,  &C.,  the  hoof,  tlie  homy  claw  and  nail,  and  tlie 
scale  of  certain  insects,  as  tlie  shell  of  the  tortoise, 
resemble  each  other  iiwlieiiiii-nl  characters;  but  lliey 
differ  very  widely  fmin  stub's  horn,  ivory,  &c.  Horn 
is  distinguished  from  bone,  in  being  softened  very 
completely  by  heal,  t-ilhor  applied  immediately  or 
through  tlie  medium  of  water,  so  as  to  be  readily 
bent  to  any  shape,  and  lo  adhere  to  other  pieces  of 
horn  in  the  same  state-  It  contains  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  gelatine,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  bone,  which 
contains  a  great  deal.  Horns  consist  cliiefly  of  con- 
densed albumen,  combined  with  a  small  and  varying 
portion  of  gelatine,  with  a  until  pan  diphosphate  of 
lime.  The  fixed  alkalies  readily  and  totally  dissolve 
born  into  a  yellow  saiionaeeotis  liquor.  Willi  some 
animals,  the  horn  is  an  instrument  of  defence  ;  with 
others,  not.  In  some  species  of  animals,  tlie  mules 
only  have  horns  ;  as.  for  in  slat  ice,  the  stag.  Female 
sheep  seldom  have  horns.  The  female  goats  have 
horns,  but  they  tire  jilwuys  -mailer  (Lull  lliose  of  the 
male.  In  cattle,  ihe  hum  is  particularly  developed. 
The  hull  generally  has  a  shorter,  denser,  tinner  horn 
than  the  cow.  1  here  are.  however,  hornless  cattle. 
In  tlie  case  of  most  home.  I  animal-,  (he  horns  are  not 
entirely  developed,  until  tli-y  have  Income  capable 
of  continuing  their  species. 

Horns  admit  ot  being  divided  inio  four  kinds,  at 
least:  I.  those  of  the  rhinoceros;  ^.  of  tile  ox, 
antelope,  goat,  and  sheep  ;  3.  of  the  cauirbpurd  or 
ginuTe;  IV  of  the  deer  kind.  The  horns  of  the 
rhinoceros:  are  composed  entirely  of  a  horny  sub- 
stance. They  are  situated  not  upon  the  in  frimtis, 
Lut  on  the  nasal  bones,  anil  rue  atuu  lied  lo  the  skull 
only  at  Ihe  surface  of  (heir  lie-is.  i  hey  appear  lo  be 
composed  of  a  number  of  aim-.,  resembling  strung 
hairs  consul  id  a  Led  together.  They  are  not  deciduous, 
bat  increase  from  the  root  or  Isise  in  proportion 
lis  lliey  weiir.  Those  of  (he  second  sort  are-  most 
common.  They  helons  1"  uiany  of  (he  ruminating 
quadruped.,,  and  some  birds  have  similar  processes 
on  their  heads.  They  consist  of  three  pari* — an 
osseous  substance,  n  vascular  investment,  and  tlie 
TUe  ma  I  shea  lb.  The  boueis  first  formed.  It  appears 
is  n  knob  covered  with  -kin,  and  movable  on  the  «» 
rrontit.  As  it  elongates,  the  skin  liecomes  callous, 
i od  appears  lo  wear  otl",  when  the  o-seous  process  is 
oitnd  to  lie  clothed  in  a  real  case  of  ham.  It  then 
H-enmcs  fixed  to  tlie  on  fnutu  by  anchylosis.  The 
lomy  case  grows  from  liie  roots,  and  the  increase  in 
ach  year  is  marked  by  n  circular  groove  near  thu 
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an  octave  lower.    The  natoml 


root  of  the  horn.  The  Uiird  sort  are  the  short,  straight  i  chiefly  used  in  h  amine,  to  anuaate  the 
processes  on  tlie  liead  of  the  camelopard,  which  are  a  ■  Uie  dogs  together.  1  he  ham  in*  hnta 
porous  bone,  united  to  Uie  os  front  is  by  anchylosis,  and  j  compared,  whence  the  old  |ihra««  loM 
lennuiatiiigiiiaconvexkiK)b;thesteiniscovt're«iwiUi  |  HORN,  French.  The  French1^ 
the  skin,  but  the  bulb  on  the  end  sustains  a  number  of  ■  chaste,  is  a  wind  iiisUuiaeut,  era 
sliort,  sir  on  5  liairs,  analogous  to  Uie  filires  composing  j  lube  twisted  into  several  circular  folds, 
the  bonis  of  the  rhinoceros.  Those*  ot  the  fourth  kind  |  increasing  in  diameter  from  the  end  I 
are  peculiar  to  the  deer  genus.  They  are  composed  en-  ,  blown  to  that  at  which  the  sound  i 
ti rely  of  bone,  and  are  shed  and  reproduced  annually,  j [  vals  of  the  natural  scale  of  the 
They  first  appear  like  two  small  knolis  under  tlie  skin,  i  conformable  to  those  ot  the 
These  develope  their  different  branches  in  succession,  —  *—•«*—  i.—.— ■  tk-  Mi» 
si  ill  covered  witli  Uie  skin,  and  a  delicate,  soft  hair, 
forming:  together  wlmt  has  been  called  Uieir  re/ret 
coat,  which  is  extremely  vascular.  When  the  horn  is 
completely  formed,  the  velvet  coat  becomes  insensible 
and  dry,  and  is  rubbed  off  by  tlie  deer.  (See  Deer.) 
Tlie  horns  of  the  deer  appear  to  be  entirely  analogous 
to  the  osseous  parts  of  the  horns  of  the  other  rumin- 
ant quadrupeds.  Tlie  horns  of  Uie  rhinoceros,  and 
those  of  the  deer,  are  the  two  extremes  in  these  organs. 
The  one  wants  the  osseous  basis,  the  oUier  tlie  horny 


•  as 
e/7 


•fa 


a.,* 


In  order  to  produce 
otherwise  yield,  the 
liorn,  so  as  lo 


Uie  air.    The  (i 
covering.     Those  of  the  ninielopard  and  ox  exhibit  land  by  Uieir  inventi 
examples  of  Uie  intermediate  structure.    Instances    macWne-horns,  have  c 
are  given  of  horses,  cat.*,  and  particularly  liarcs,  ,  perfection.    The  bora  is  not 
found  with  horns,  but  Uiey  want  confirmation.    The    sion  of  the  grand,  bat  the 
human  body  sometimes  produces  homy  protuberances    Nevertheless,  m  (Germany 


on  various  parts.  liave  only  horn  music, 

The  horns  of  animals,  literally  speaking,  formed  .      HORN,  C  a  pa; 
the  mo>l  ancient  drinking  cups.     l'indar,  /Kschylus.  !  of  Term  del   Forgo, 


07°  iff  «\;   let.  *J»  so  %\ 


America.    Loo. 

HORN,  or  HORNES,  Philip  IL  of  Mi 
Nivellc,  count  of,  one  of  the  bm  linearise*  vt 
to  Uie  policy  pursued  by  Phibp  II  ,  km*  of  Sag 
maintain  the  Catholic  nshh  in  the 


and   Xenophon  make  mention  of   Uiem  as  lieinp 
appropriated  to  this  pur|Hise.     Philip  of  Macedtm  is 
said  to  have  made  us«>  of  one.   It  is  from  this  ancient 
usage  Uiat  tlie  general  name  of  /torus  lias  been  given 
to  a  species  of  drinking  cup.  as,  after  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  the  animal  substance  lad  l>reii  discon- 
tinued, tlie  shape  remained  in   use.    The  liorus  of '  tlie  grandson  of  John  de 
victims  sacrificed  to  tlie  gods  were  gilt,  and  subtended    herited  by  his  father,  hod  lost 
in  the  temples,  more  especially  in  those  of  Apollo    paternal  fiefs.     Philip  of  Hot 
and  Diana.    From  the  most  remote  times,  Uie  altars  j  ot  Horn,  Altona,  Meura,  lie., 
of  tlie  heathen  divinities  were  likewise  embellished  i  in  the  Netherlands, 
with  horns,  and  such  as  fled  Uiither  to  seek  an  •  guards  of  the  king  of  Spain.  _ 
asylum  embraced  Uiem.     Originally,  the  horns  were  i  of  state  of  Uie   NeUirrlandg. 
doubtless  symbolical  of  power  and  dignity,  since  they  !  Flemish  seas.      Me  distin 
are  the  principal  feature  of  gracefulness  in  some    battle  of  St  Quemin.  and 
animals,  and  instrument  of  strength  mothers.   Hence    Uie  victory  of  liravelines 
these  ornaments  have  been  frequently  bestowed  on    united  him  with  Uie 
pictorial  representations  of  gods  and  heroes ;  ancient    sliare  his  political  opini 
medals  frequently  present  the  figures  of  Sernpis,  of  connexion  with  William,  prince  of 
Ammon.  or  Bacchus,  and  of  lsis,  w-ithUiese  additions,    both.     Far  from  approving    lea 
The  kinirs  of  Mace.I«n  were  actually  in  the  habit  of   royal  authority,  they  remained 
wearing  the  horns  of  a  mm  in  Uieir  cavities,  ami  tlie  j  representations.     In  vain  did 


sameUiiug  is  asserted  of  various  other  princes  and  .  Uiem  that  there 
chieftains.  |  humble  themselves 

Horn  of  Plenty.   AmalUura,  ilaughter  of  Meliscus,  ■  inexorable  minister,  or 
king  of  Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  goat's  milk  :  hence    banners  of  freedom,     lib  m 
tonic  authors  have  called  her  a  goat,  and  have  main-    Alra  arrested  them  both! 
tained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kindnesses,  placed    beheaded  on  the  4th  of  J i 
her  in  heaven  as  a  constellation,  and  gave  one  of  her    Floris,  of  Montmorency, 
horns  to  the  nymphs  who  had  taken  care  of  his    thus  the  race  of  ~  ~ 
infancy.     This  horn  was  called  the  horn  of  plenty,  or  '  tinct. 
efirnu  copier,  and  from  it  issued  fruits  and  flowers,  and,        HORNBEAM.     The 
in  sIkhi.  all  Uie  riches  of  art  and  nature.     The  cor- '  large  dimensions,  and  the 
nuci *\  ia  is  found  on  an  infinite  numlier  of  antiques,  ;  variety  of  useful  purposes. 
:uul  is  Uie  rluiracieristic  attribute  of  tlie  goddess  styled  :  {carpinms  American*)  b  a 
v.v?\m%  by  the  Greeks,  and  Jbundantia    by    the    :nir  Tim  hrirtit  irf  tIT  frrt,  l|OiangJj 
KouiaiK.     It  i»  placed  in  the  hands  of  figures  repre-    whole  of  the  l\  Stales.     The  In 
M'ii|ing  countries  or  towns,  to  indicute  the  richness  of   of  some  species  of  birch,  bet  the  - 
their  territory  :  mid  in  those  of  rivers,  to  express  tlie  :  large  leafy  ainents.     The  wood  ia 
fertility  produced  by  them.     The  beautiful  statue  of  ciom,  aJhl  very  compact,  bat  b  httaf  i 
Uie   Nile,  of  which  a  ropy   may   be   seen   in   the  '  of  its  inferior  sigp. 

palace  of  the  Tuilerie*.  holds  a  hum  of  plenty,  full  of       HORNBLKNDE,  or  AMPHIBOUL  b 
the  production*  of  Kgypt ;  and  on  the  reverse  of  the    Uie  most  abundant  and     "  *  "     ~  ~  " 

medals  of  the  kin^  ot  Egypt,  we  find  two  cornucopia*    Uie  mineral  kingdom,  next  to 
flue hed  ti.getlier.  r       mica,  ami  b  very  remarkable  ©o  __ 

HtUtN.  or  HI  (;i.K.|10ltN  ;  a  wiml  instrument,    oils  form*  and  cosaposjtlnai of  aH 
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i  pwtlcle*,  and  of  its  exceedingly  ttnrtld 
•,  thus  giving  rise  lo  almost  munlierliv. 
■ea,  many  of  which  halt-  obtained  iHsiiiict  np- 
tona.  Tto  primitive  form  of  the.  species  is  an 
«  rhombic  prism  of  U-4"  30'  and  66"  30',  in 
>  Use  terminal  planes  are  inclined  u>  the  obtuse 
I  adges,  under  angiee  of  105"  sod  "5U.  Tlie 
r  planes  are  easily  developed,  by  dinvujjc 
ta  crystals  and  crystalline  masses ,  bul  the  bit- 
ive  never  been  obtained  in  this  wan  bnM 

inferred  from  calculation.  The  crystal,  of 
lende  are  generally  long,  and  destitute  of  re- 

terminationi ;  they  art  often  deeply  striate d 
udinally, and  much  disposed  lo  inter-ect  each 


a  give  rise  to 
if-like  or  to  a  stellular  composition.  l'er!'eitly 
■r,  Implanted  crystals  do  occur  occ:t*kuuily ; 
tew  present,  for  the  most  part,  the  liil'nwing 
I :  six- sided  prisms,  from  the  truncation  of  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  prism,  acuminated  by  four 
I,  corresponding;  either  to  the  lateral  edges  or 

lateral  faces  oT  the  prism  ;  the  same  wnh  M 
nation  of  three  planes  ;  llie  same  wii.li  dihedral 
its  ;  and  the  primitive  form  with  dihedral  ler- 
mhu,  of  which  the  faces  correspond  to  acute 

of  the  prism.  The  massive  varieties  fn-quem- 
x  a  granular  structure,  in  which  the  indii  ideal- 
'various  sites,  and  strongly  coherent,  nl'tcii  u-i:h 
dency  to  a  slaty  fracture;  more  i-miiurmiy. 
rer,  the  composition  of  nin-sive  varieties  is  Co- 
j,  the  individuals  bein^  sometimes  very  Inn:;. 
el,  or  diverging,  and,  when  delicate,  producing 
f  lustre.  The  lustre  of  hornblende  is  vitreous, 
ing  to  pearly,  upon  the  faces  of  cleavage,  oi 
"  s  possessing  pale  colours.  Colour,  vari- 
■n,  often  inclining  to  brown,  white. 


lades  of  green,  o 
Jack,  with  every  ii 


rent  in   some  varieties  -    ■   others  opaque  ; 
hardness  about  the   same   Willi  feldspar ; 
,  analysed  by 


raloi-y.  I 


i   rclnUlLl- 


.tos.  Horiililrnilcditlers  tium  the 
irin.-i|-iiilv  by  its  dark,  liiueti-li,  nr  greenish 
s.    ii.nl    is   divided     into    three    sub-varieties, 

ii-    l<;ri>lih;,tli;    nmmi.il    hurnl.ti-iuh',  and    hum. 

ilutf.     The  first  consists  of  bluet  and  perfect- 

IV,  i  lilt'  cry  -ta.s.  which  ;il'e  always  lni|ii..|  iaihe.l.u  ,1 
aliic  or  volcanic  rucks.  -  llie  second  refers  lo 
ilcil  cry -nils  of  various  !■■  ■Innrs.  bin 'ill  ways  of 

-hade-,  and  in  which  c!eavu'_'c  is  less  easily 
ed  ;  it  includes,  liesi.le..  all  massive.  -I'liiiniiir, 


i.  itrny.  bhnsli,  ami 


I,  and  in  massive  varieties  ;  llie  second  in 
columnar  coin  positions,  or  coarsely  fibrous,  with  « 
I  tilth,  degree  of  transparency;  the  third  refers  to 
very  thin  or  capillary  crystals  ;  and  tlie  fourth  con- 
sists of  granular  particles.  The  varieties  of  actyiav 
lite  dtller  from  those  uf  liemi.lile  by  their  deep  (often 
grass  green j  colours.  The  nsbestifonn  Iremolite  and 
asbestiform  actynolite  form  a  passage  into  asbestos, 
which  term  is  applied  not  only  lo  minute  columnar, 
and  variously-interwoven  individuals  of  this  species, 
but  lo  those  also  of  augito  or  pyroxene,  and  may  be 
said  to  denote  rather  a  peculiar  slate  of  aggregation 
in  these  species  llinti  the  substance  til  a  distinct  mini 
ml.  (For  an  account  of  the  varieties  of  asbestos,  sen 
Aiieilaj.)  The  hist  crystals  uf  basaltic  hornblende 
come  from  near  Teysiug  and  Teplita.  in  Bohemiu. 
Common  hornblende  i.tmunds  in  Arrndnl,  and  other 
places  in  Norway  and  Sweden ;  a  light  greenish 
variety,  imbedded  in  irsiirlfW  l.incstime,  at  Pargas. 
in  Finland,  lias  received  tile  name  of  pargatHr. 
The  varieties  of  aetyuiilitt  mid  Iremolite  abound  in 
numerous  places  in  Linrope  ;  the  tormer  occurring  in 
tulcosc  slate,  and  tlie  latter  in  limestone  and  dolo- 
mite nicks.  In  America  lliis  species  is  also  widely 
disseminated. 

HORN-BOOK  is  a  copy  of  the  alphabet,  set  in  a 
frame  and  covered  with  a  thin  plait'  of  liorn,  to  pre- 
vent  tlie  paper  from  being  thumbed  to  pieces  liy  tile 
children  who  were  made  to  study  it.  It  is  now 
almost,  if  not  quite,  antiquated,  as  an  instrument  of 
elementary  education. 

HOKNECK,  Ottocab  of,  one  of  the  oldest  histor- 
ians in  the  German  language,  lived  in  the  bttler  half 
of  the  thirteenth  and  tin-  beginning  of  (lie  fourteenth 
century.  His  native  country  was  Ktiria,  where  his 
uundy  castle,  llonieck,  it  still  lo  lie  found.  He  wan 
instructed  in  the  art  of  a  nwnnei.ngrr  by  Conrad  of 
Hoteuburg.  Hi-  died  after  the  decline  of  the  Holler- 
staufen,  when  llie  golden  age  ol  cliivalric  poetry 
was  past.  After  having  Item  present  at  tlie  buttle 
ipanied  Rudolph  of  Itant- 


huri 


i)  Bohei 


a,  hen 


:..-  I    lU     III" 


delivered  from  the  Uoliemian  joke,  a 
enjoyed  the  favour  til  the  SLirian  gnvernnr,  Otlio  of 
Lieditenstein,  who  resided  in  the  castle  at  Crati. 
lie  employe. I  his  taJi'iits  in  wnlini;  and  rhyming  on 
historical  siilijiiis,  for  which  the  tiermim  prose  was 
not  yet  adapted.  About  the  year  litll},  he  composetl 
a  work  on  the  a  rent  empires  oi  the  earth,  which  con- 
cluded with  the  di-nih  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II., 
and  is  still  extant  in  manuscript,  at  Vienna.  Beiii^ 
encouraged  to  note  iluwu  the  important  events  of  bis 
livni  time,  he  wrule  a  chronicle,  consisting  of  more 
than  83,000  verses,  which  the  Heiiedicline  friar  l'e», 
in  17  15,  published  lis  llie  third  folio  volume  of  his 
SoripioTt*  Rerun  Amlrur.  It  emends  from  the  tleaih 
oi  Manfred  to  the  enipcrur  Henry  VII.,  and  is  tliere- 
iuiv  iiii|iiiiiau(  ei.  illiistnitivt-  of  the  history  of  Ru- 
dolph mid  tlttoc.ir.  Adolplius  of  Nassau,  and  Albert 
of  Austria.  It  is  rich  in  remarkable  events,  which 
tlie  author  witnessed,  in  poitniit-  of  eminent  men 
whom  he  had  knonn,  and  in  description  of  festivals. 
tournaments,  and  battles,  at  part  of  which  he  Was 
himself  present.  Sve  lire  Am  uad  Hire  QHeHr*  MM 
//wiiee*  ReimehfMik.  by  I  h.  Schaebt.  Meuts,  1HB1. 

HdHNEMANN,  Fhkipf.hi.-  Cos b. in,  a  celebrated 
traveller,  was  born  in  i;7-\at  Hildesheim,  studied 
theology  at  (iotlingeit.  aii'l  received  an  appointment 
in  Hanover.  An  ardent  desire  In  visit  the  interior  of 
Africa,  induced  hi  in.  in  I7:ii.  In  request  lllumetiliach, 
the  famous  naturalist   in  Goitiiigrn,  to  recimmend 

him  lo  llie  African  society  in  1 ton.      After  having 

fully  convinced  hiin-.cll  of  the  great  leal  and  capacity 
of  the  ymine  aspirant,  llluuieuhuch  wrote  to  Sir 
Joseph  liunks,  and   llornemanu's  proposal  was  *> 
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cepted.     I  If  iinmcd'kitely  drew  up  a  plan,  wliit-li  he  I  He  died  Jan.  3,  loll,  only  a  few  day«  aner  fa 

laid  before  the  wiciety,  and  devoted  liiiusell'  to  natural  |  finished  his   treat  to-   entitled    />««*   t«   .\*> 

hMnry  and  the.  Oriental  languages,  witli  the  greatest    Other  produeti<in>  nf  his  |<en.  left  m  u  af 

irsd.     In  Fib.  I7f»7,  he  was  in  London,  where  the    •rfate,  were  collected  and  puh.ish~d  liy  dot**  l 

si  ubiety  gave  him  their  instructions;  he  then  went  by 

the  way  of  Paris  to  Marseilles,  where,  he  embarked. 

After  having  vMted  Cyprus,  he  landed  at  Alexandria, 

and  remained  some  months  in  Cairo,  to  learn  the 

language  of  the  Maugrabins  or  Southern  Arabians. 

W  hen  the  lauding  of  the  French  in  Kgypt  became 

known,  he,  like  all  the  other  Europeans,  was  detained 

in  the  castle,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  nine 

of  tlie  people,     (ieneral  Bonaparte,  being  informed  of 

Horuemauu's  plain,  gave  him  pa*»purts,  ami  showi-d 

a  disposition  to  promote  his  objects  in  every  way 

|>ossible.     Sept.  5,  1 700,  Hurneiuann  left  ('a in)  with 

tlie  raravaii  of  Fezzan;  on  the  Htti,  he  entered  the  |  necessary  deviation  from  the 

Lyhian  desert,  reached  Siouah  on  Uie  Kith,  an  oasis    of  art. 

I  1  *  "    i  1  1  1    1  1  S.  _.    C*.  M  I  " 


in  Hi  73,  under  the  title  of  <ty»r«  postkwmm.  I 
seems  to  liave  been  tlie  t  im  who  e*»r  seaan 
observed  the  passage  of  \  ei iu«  over  tbr  at 
from  which  he  deduced  many  useful  aaavn 
though  not  aware  of  tlie  full  advantages  ts  fet  a 
from  an  examination  of  that  import*!*  ahaaa 
His  theory  of  lunar  motion*  aaordsd  aaaaa 
Newton,  who  always  vjioke  of  llorrolasai 
matiral  genius  of  the  highest  artier. 

HORS  irCElVRE  (rVvW..:  MM|l« 
tecondary  importance,  often  u*rd  for  a  too 
di«h  at  entertainments.     Jt  i 


already  visited  by  Brown,  and  arrived,  after  a  tedious 
journey  of  seventy- four  days,  at  Mounnuk,  the  capi- 
tal of  Ft7jan.  Here  he  staid  some  time,  mid  made 
an  excurMon  to  Tripoli,  which  he  left  again,  Jan.  sftl, 
1800.     April  l5f,  he  wrote  tliat  he  was  on  the  {Hiiut 

of  setting  out  with  the  great  caravan  of  Boruoii.    „ 

From  that  time,  nothing  certain  was  known  of  him  :  tusks;  grinders  with  a  flat 

till  1818,  when  Von  Zach,  in  his  {'urTrspmihiw  \  worn  diriercnt  figures,  formed  by  the 

slMtronomiync,  communicated  a  letter  from  the  Kn^-    of  tlie  interior;  stomach  small  and 

lish  captain  Smith,  according  to  which  Horuemauii  !  very  large;  u  valve  at  tin 

died  on  his  return  from  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  of  a  fever,    or  blind  gut  of  considerable  dram 

caused  by  drinking  cold  water,  after  being  exposed  i  Madder  nor  clavicle*,      The  hnnc 


HOHSA.     See  HenpUt. 

HOKSK  (ryww  rn6a//ii«,  La.) 
useful  quadruped,  classed  by  uatoraLstt  as  i 
the  order  of  solipedes  which  are  that  descri 
single  toe  on  each  foot,  included  m  a  broad  ai 
cutting  teeth  or  nipprra,  in  each  jaw;  two  ttrj 


to  great  fatigue,  and  lies  buried  at  Aucalus.  His 
companion,  the  l>ey  of  Fezzan  assured  the  captain, 
that  he  liad  sent  I  lornemann's  papers  to  the  British 
consul  at  Tripoli.  Honiemauu  liimself  liad  sent  his 
journal  from  Tripoli  to  Kngland.  It  was  written  in 
(■erinan,  ami,  in  1802,  the  African  society  published 
a  translation  of  it.  In  the  same  year,  the  original 
was  published  by  Charles  Konig.  It  contains  much 
valuable  information,  with  useful  notes,  by  Kennel! 
Young,  anil  Mnrsden. 

1IORNPIPK;  a  dance,  of  which  tlie  name  is  pro- 


fit e  varieties.     1.  The  hnr*e.     2.  The  jm  am 

mule.     !J.  The  ass.     4.  T  lie  irbra.     &.  Tar  q 

The  horse  is  found  wild  in  many  cuwntne*.  b 

bia  produces  tlie  most  beautiful 

most  generous,  swift,  courareiKn, 

They  occur,  though  not  in  errat 

Uie  deserts  of  that  country,  and  the 

of  every  stratagem  to  take  them 

most  promising  for  breeding,  and 

tlie  race  with  a  degree  of  kmdiiess. 

be  surpassed.     It   is  believed   that 


They  ad 
air 


bably  derived  from  the  instniment  played  during  its    original  country  of  the  horse. 


crossing  the  breed,  the  utmost 
it  entire.  The  Arabian  breed  of 
diffused  in  Karbary,  Egypt,  and  Fi 
horses  of  Nubia  are  described  as  bear  rf  a 
beauty  even  to  those  of  A  rubia,  bat  from  at  m 
manner  of  fettling  them  are  apt  to  arena*  t 


performance.  That  it  was  "not  unusual  to  give  to 
certain  airs  the  names  of  the  instruments  on  which 
they  were  commonly  played,  appears  from  the  wonl 
6>fjer,  which,  with  little  variation,  is  made  to  signify 
1x>th  nJitM/r  and  the  air  called  a  Jig.  Tlie  instru- 
ment called  the  Imrn  pi/*  is  common  in  Wales.     Its 

name  in  Welsh  is  the  pih-rnrn  (horn-pi|>c).     It  con-  I  Large  herds  of  wild  horses  are 
sists  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  holes  at  stated  distances,  t  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  in  the 
and  a  horn  at  each  end. 

HORNSTONK.     See  Quartz. 

IIOROLOCY.     Sec  Hutch  and  1'hrk  Mnki>.-. 

IIOROSCOPK   (from   »r,  time,  and  n1Tni,  to 
observe);   a  careful  observation  of  the   moment  of    pnrts  of  Africa,  but  tlie  savat 
birth,  and  of  the  |»osition  of  the  celestial  liodies  at.  {  of  their  value,  and  also  of  the  I 


got  territory,  and  among  the  Kalian,  ai 
west  of  China.     At  the  cane  of  iitai  1 
are  numbers  of  wild  horses  out  thry  an?  aan 
ous,  and  un tameable .     They 


the  time,  for  tlie  purpose  of  predicting  the  fortune  of 
the  infant.  It  is  uIm>  used  for  a  scheme  or  figure  of 
the  position  o!'  the  heavens  at  any  lime.  The  heavens 
were  divided  by  astrologers,  for  this  pur|K>sc,  into 
twelve  parts,  called  fnm*rs.  to  each  of  which  wis  as- 
signed its  particular  virtue  or  influence.  The  a«reii- 
dant  was  that  part  of  tin*  heavens  which  was  rising 
in  the  ea<t  at  the  moment;  this  is  the  first  house,  or 
house  of  life,  and  contained  the  five  degree*  imme- 
diately above  tin*  hori^m.aud  the  twenty-five  l>eiicath 
it:  the  second  wa«  the  house  of  riches.  &e. :  the 
seventh,  or  iui»le  of  the  we>t,  lhe  home  of  marriage;- 
the  eighth,  the  Iioum-  uf  death.  S«*e  Astruh.^r  of  thr 
Xutrtrrntit  f'nttitrif  ,l*'lu\  and  Mutual  of  Mrtlfnxv. 
18VS.  ... 

IIORROX.  .InaMMii;  an  KnglMi  astronomer  of 
the  seventeenth  erntury.  lmrii  nlmut  IfilU.and  eiln- 
caUnl  at  Cambridge,  "lir  accumtely  observed  l!ir» 
transit  of  Venn.  o\ci  the  sun's  di?k,  Nos.  %i\J  \i\\V\ 


methfA  oil 
In  the  Pampas  or  plains  of  £nath  Ai 
thinks  of  the  river  I. a  I'lata,  there  are 
of  wild  horse*,  which  are  rkmanVd 
Aihlalusia,  originally  carmsl  thither  by  ta»  i 
conquerors.  The*e  herds  occupy  a  ttafil  at  I 
chiefly  between  the  river  Negro  and  law  caa 
the  Patagonians.  ami  are  sometimes  la 
thousand.  Among  the«e  herds. 
priates  as  many  mares  as  he 
collected  and  protects,  so  that 
consists  of  many  distinct  ranuTe*. 
abounds  with  a  race  of  wild  bones  of  ww 
habits  an*  precisely  similar  to  those  of  * 
rica. 

<  )f  the  v  arious  moiles  of  jodginr.  of  a 
the  best  is  fn»m  a  careful  in»peeuoa  «f  ttss 
Five  days  after  birtli,  the  foor  teeth  ai  ftwal 
nippers,  be<;in  to  shout ;  these  are  cast  of  at  1 
ot  two  years  and  a  half,  but  are  *ooa 


lowing  year  l«ii  above  and  two  below,  imp 
I  each  »idB  of  tile  nippers,  are  also  thrown 
or  yean  and  a  half  other  tour ;  next  those 
d  fall  oat;  and  are  succeeded  by  other  foar, 
aw  much  more  slowly.  From  these  last 
FT  teeth  it  is  that  the  animal's  age  is  distill- 
fcr  they  are  somewhat  hollowed  in  the 
■d  hare  a  black  mark  in  the  cavities.      At 

I  old,  these  teeth  scarcely  rise  above  the 
.  the,  their  hollow  pits  begin  to  fill  up,  and 
brown  spot,  like  the  eye  ofa  garden  bean  ; 
re  eight  yvars  the  mark  generally  disap- 
k  hone's  ace  is  also  indicated  by  the  tusks, 
h)  the  under  jaw  generally  shoot  at  three 
:  a  half;  and  the  two  in  the  upper  at  four  ; 
By  continue  sharp  11L  the  points  ;  but  at  ten 
ear  long  anil  blunted.  Hut  artful  dealers 
aya  have  a  method  of  burning  and  staining 
Beth,  which  iany  deceive  the  unwary,  and 
md  hi  called  liishoping,  in  their  cant  lau- 
At  the  ag*  of  two  years,  the  horse  is  in  a 

to  propagme.     The  mare  is  generally  iu 

II  season,  from  the  latter  end  of  March  till 
ningof  June,  but  her  most  violent  ardours 
foue  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Slie  carries 
5  eleven  months  and  some  days  ;  continues 
till  the  age -of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  anil 
in  average  between  twenty  and  thirty  years. 

hi  capable  of  taking  solid  food  at  four 
ind  maybe  weaned  at  six  and  seven.  In 
I  year,  the  fore  feet  ma;  be  shod,  aod  tile 

six  months  after.  The  horse  is,  strictly 
,  an  herbivorous  animal,  and  is  more 
B  in  the  choice  of  his  Food  than  most  other 

quadrupeds  I  in  the  meadow  rejecting 
bints  which  the  ox  devours  with  pleasure. 
•m  it  has  been  calculated  that  he  eats  202 
herbs,  and  rejects  KI2.  Marshy  pastures 
iendly  to  his  constitution  ;  and  he  is  apt  to 
oo  greedily  in  succulent  herbage,  patticu- 
clover  and    luce: 


of    Srr. 

!kI— that 


«   food   of  salt, 


.(;ir[>d   ill 
■  III  of  „.,,-: 

ly  of  one  i 


.oiidnn  drag   hiir.c-  tire   rnlher  rruiarkiihli 
ami  weight   Limn  for  hardiness  or  vivacity 

dcad'pnlk    V :!.'"    ..'.<*..'.„.'.  dren 

,cks  of  hnritq   roe   it.    dee*   nactj   ■  ■- ■ 

unstable 'uf  i  !\    Utrglrrtl   JraB   in  .'  car 
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ten  «eka  of  flour,  each  weighing  twenty  stone  and  a 
half,  for  five  or  six  miles  on  a  heavy  road.  'lhe 
Clydesdale  horses  are  celebrated  as  the  Iwsl  draught 
horses  in  Britain.  They  nre  larger  llian  (lie  Suflolk 
punch,  and  the  neck  is  somewhat  longer ;  tliey 
possess  all  the  essential  points  liir  heavy  draught. 
and  are  besides  extremely  docile.  The  principal 
markets  at  which  they  are  sold  are  those  of  Lanark, 
Cnrnwatli,  Hull lerg leu,  and  Glasgow.  Their  quick 
step  adds  greatly  to  their  value.  Tile  mountain 
poneys  of  Wales,  and  Scotland  are  small,  but  extreme* 
iy  hardy,  durable,  and  sure-footed.  The  SAtl/irt  of 
Shetland  and  Urkney,  though  only  from  nine  to 
eleven  hands  in  height,  brave  the  rigours  of  these 
northern  climes,  and  are  excellently  calculated  For 
llii'  ruggn!  fastnesses  of  ihi-ir  unlive  land. 

Without  tile  horse,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  mnn 
could  not  have  reached  his  present  pitch  of  civiliia- 
tton.nor  liavelxren  uble  to  overcome  the  numerous 
obstacles  to  comfort  and  happiness.  The  want  of 
these  animals  was  one  .if  tin*  principal  causes  which 
rendered  the  nborigmrd  inhabitants  of  America  so 
Inferior  to  tlieir  invaders  ;  uih!  the  decided  superior- 
ity of  the  whites  over  the  Indians,  was  owing  almost 
as  much  to  the  horse  as  to  the  knowledge  of  fire- 
arms.  In  fact,  next  to  the  want  of  iron,  the  want 
of  horses  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  physi. 
eul  obstacles  hi  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  civi- 
liied  life.  During  the  age  of  chivalry,  no  knight  or 
gentleman  nouhl  ride  upon  a  mare,  as  it  was  thought 
dishonourable  and  degrading.  No  sufficient  reason 
lias  been  assigned  for  this  similar  custom.  During 
that  time,  the  breeds  of  hor.es  most  ill  repute,  were 
those  of  Normandy  and  Flanders,  from  their  great 
s«e  and  strength.  When  gunpowder  wan  invented, 
however,  from  the  heavy  coats  of  mail  being  laid 
aside,  this  description  of  horse  was  consigned  to  the 
wagoner,  and  sedulous  attention  paid  to  animals  of 
a  lighter  aod  more  active  character.  Various  tables 
have  at  different  times  been  drawn  up,  as  lo  the 
proper  proportions  of  a  horse,  none  of  which  have 
been  found  correct.     The  celebrated  English  horse 

Kelipse  wns  neither  handsome  ■  well  proportioned, 

Mi'cording  to  these  rules,  yet  for  speed  and  strength, 
the  mechanism  of  his  thine-  was  almost  perfect.  An 
old  writer,  rnmerarin-,,  -ays,  a  perfect  horse  should 
have  lhe  breast  hrorid,  the  hips  round,  and  lhe  mane 
long,  the  countenance  tierce  like  a  linn,  a  nose  like 
a  sheep,  the  head,  legs,  and  skin  ofa  deer,  the  throat 
and  neck  ofa  wolf,  ami  the  ear  and  tail  ofa  fox. 

The  wild  mule  (ft'.  Irm'umi  in  it*  size  and  general 
appearance,  is  not  on  like  the  common  mule,  the  pro- 
geny of  the  horse  and  uss.  Its  head  is  large,  fore- 
head flat,  becoming  narrow  towards  lhe  extremity  of 
flie  nose  ;  ears  longer  than  those  of  the  horse,  and 
lined  with  a  Ihiik  com  of  vvlniish  hnir.  The  limbs 
are  long  and  finely  shaped.  There  is  en  oval  callus 
within  the  lore  leg.,  but  none  on  Hie  hinder.  The 
hoofs  are  small,  smooth,  and  black,  the  tail  naked 
for  one  luUl"  of  its  length,  and  uovcred  on  the  oilier 
by  long  hairs.  The  hair  is  of  a  brown  ash  colour, 
very  long  in  winter,  but  short  in  summer.  There  is 
a  blackish  teslneeous  line  extruding  from  the  mane 
ulong  the  ridge  of  the  hack  to  the  fail.  The  height 
of  ibis,  animal  is  about  three  feet  nine  inches ;  length 
six  feet.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  natur- 
alists. Aristotle,  who  terms  it  hemiimus.  or  half  ass, 
.says  it  was  found  in  Syria  :  and  1'liny,  on  the  authority 
of  Tlieophraslus.  says  ii  also  occurred  in  f'appndocia. 
It  is  no  longer  nn  inhabitant  of  these  countries,  only 
being  found  in  Tnrtary.  where  they  chiefly  frequent 
'  the  country  around  tin:  hike  Triru-iioor.  They  live 
in  herds,  consisting  of  wares  and  colls,  with  an  old 

male  :  these  herds  >i  I  Ii villain  more  than  twenty. 

The  Ibal  attains  its  growth  iu  its  third  year,  al  wlikll 
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time  Uie  males  expel  Uirin  froin  the  troop .  Tlieir  of  linen,  and  it  it  supposed  thai  it  nwcfta 
neigh  is  louder  tlian  tliut  of  Uie  horse.  Tliey  are  answer  llie  |mrfio*>  of  soap  in  waahiac 
very  tiinkl  and  cautious,  stationing  sentinels  whiUt  j  The  powder,  snuffed  up.  excites 


i  — 


very  ...  _ 

they  are  feeding,     'l'hey  are  amusingly  swift,  even  .  lireii  usrd   witii   benefit  in  aflVrt 
outstripping  Uie  antelo|ie.     'Uie  Tartars  often  take    Tin*  tree  wm  first  hruuchl  to  r  umpe 
them  alive  when  young,  but  liave  never  been  able  to    cm  parts  of  Asia,  about  Uir  mi.idie  of 
domesticate  them.    Tliey  arc  usually  killed  or  taken  ,  reniury.      It  is  very  easily  rat«tU, 
in  rainy  or  stormy  weather,  at  which  time  they  arc  ,  greater  rapidity  Uoii  any  trre  we 
less  shy.     The  Mongol  and  other  Tartar  tribes  pits    length  of  its  spring  aboots  bring 
fer  their  ne*h  to  any  other  food.     See  Ms. 

Horse  Power.  A  horse's  power  of  draught  or 
carriage,  of  course,  diminishes  us  his  speed  increases. 
The  proportion  of  diminution,  according  to  professor 
Leslie,  is  as  follows:  If  we  represent  his  force  when 
moving  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  un  hour  by  ttie  number 
100,  his  force  at  3  miles  per  hour  will  be  81 ;  at  4 
miles,  04  ;  at  5  miles,  4!) ;  nt  G  miles,  36 ;  which 
results  agree  pretty  nearly  with  the  olisfrvatious  of 
Mr  Wood  {Treatise  oh  Hail-llotith,  page  239).  At 
his  height  of  speed,  of  course,  he  can  carry  only  his 
own  weight.  A  horse  draws  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage when  the  line  of  draught  inclines  a  little  upwards. 
Desuguliers  and  Siiieatuu  consider  Uie  force  of  one 
liorse  equal  to  that  ot  five  men,  but  writers  diner  on 
this  subject  The  measure  of  a  horse's  power,  as  the 
standard  of  the  power  of  machinery,  given  by  Mr 
Matt,  is,  that  he  can  raise  a  weight  of  33,01)0  jtouuds 
to  the  height  of  one  foot  in  a  minute.  Care  should 
he  taken,  when  a  horse  draws  in  a  mill,  or  an  engine 
of  any  kind  in  which  lie  moves  in  a  circle,  tluit  tlie 
circle  be  large ;  for,  since  lie  pulls  obliquely,  and 
advances  sideways  as  well  as  forwards,  his  fatigue  is 
greater  as  the  circle  is  smaller.  In  some  ferry- h* uts 
and  machinery,  horses  are  placed  on  a  revolving 
platform,  which  passes  backward  by  the  pressure  of 
their  feet  as  they  pull  forward  against  a  fixed  resist- 
ance, so  that  they  propel  Uie  machinery  without 
moving  from  Uieir  place.  A  horse  may  act  within 
still  narrower  limits,  if  lie  stands  on  Uie  circumference 
of  a  large  vertical  wheel,  or  on  a  bridge  supported 
by  endless  chains,  which  pass  round  two  drums,  and 
are  otherwise  supported  by  friction  wheels.  Various 
oUier  modes  of  applying  Uie  force  of  animals  are 

{mictised,  but  most  of  them  are  attended  with  great 
oss  of   {tower,  either  from  friction,  or  from  the 
unfavourable  position  of  the  animal. 

IJOltSK-CIIKSTNL'T  (trscutus  Itippocattanuin) ; 
an  ornamental  tree,  a  native  of  Uie  norUieni  parts  of 
I]int!oosiau,aiid  frequently  cultivated  in  Kurope  and 
America.  Jt  is  one  of  tlie  few  plants  belonging  to 
the  class  fa-jdu/tiiria  of  Liuiurus,  or  having  seven 
stamens.  '1  lie  leave*  ant  op|x>site.  ouu  posed  of  five 
or  seven  leaflets  radiating  from  a  common  foot-stalk. 
The.  flowers  are  white,  spotted  with  red  aud  yellow, 
and  dis|xjscd  in  siqierb  racemes.  The  fruit  is  u 
prickly  cujMile,  containing  one  or  two  large  seeds, 
externally  somewhat  resembling  chestnuts  but  pos- 
sessing a  bitter  and  disagreeable  flavour.  It  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  horse  chestnut  is  one  of  our  moft  admired 
ornamental  trees.  Its  large  and  bright  green  foliage, 
its  full  and  rich  form,  and  Uie  profusion'  of  spikes  of 
flowers,  of  the  most  delicate  and  brilliant  colours, 
wiUi  which  it  is  covered,  render  it  one  of  Uie  most 
showy  trees  to  be  found.  In  Kurope,  the  fruit  is 
u«ed  for  feeding  various  kinds  of  cuttle,  who  are  said 
to  be  fond  of  it.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  first  soaked 
in  lime-water  or  an  alkaline  solution,  which  deprives 
it  of  its  bitterness  ;  it  is  then  washed,  and  boiled  to  a 
paste.  In  Turkey,  it  is  ground  and  mixed  wiUi  pro- 
vender for  hordes.  It  has  lieen  made  into  starch, 
and  forms  a  paste  or  sine,  which  is  preferred,  by 
book binders,  shoemakers,  &c,  to  that  made  from 
flour.  In  Trance  aud  Switierland.  it  is  used  for 
cleaning  woo.'icns,and  in  Uie  washing  and  bleaching 
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Uiree  weeks  from  the  first  opening  of 

HOHSK-til  AKI>S;  a  bnildanj 
liall,  London,  so  called 
usually  do  duty  here.     In  this 
of  the  comnurvler- in  chief  of  to* 
we  find  therefore   many    im: 
from  it. 

HORSEMANSHIP.     1 
subject,  whose  work  has  « 
|»hon :  in  his  treatise  Dap  •* 
judging  of  horse*,  draawag 
11  omans  have  left  os  no  w 
Uiough  Uie  mounted 
Koman  em|rire,  tad  the  irmyWi.  M 
of  chivalry,  must  have  been  skiUab  » 
guidance  of  the  bone,  the 
on  horsemanship  was 
tury,  by  (irisone,  an  Italia*.     M 
French  writiT, "  Ueee  principal 
Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Scla 
is  no  less  cliaracteriied  by  lU  i 
liorseback  Umn  by  its  lamraage. 
Hungarians,  however,  who  bra*       H 
race,  liave  adoptrd  the  Tr  nines 
Uiree  Latin  nations— the  Frei 
iardv— are  all  of  the  Italian         — , 
according  to  this  very  rrmi       w      m 
Teutonic  school;  and,  i  tW  X 

Authors  of  U'alpule,  the  hm,,  of 
as  tlie  author  of  two  treatisea,  i 
liave  done  little  more  than  to 
Method?  neuvellr  de  dresser  Ira 
IH58;   in  English.    1743.  * 
Method  to  Dress  Horse*  (  Load 
cipal  matter*  in  which  the?  i 
at  Uie  ma  net  e.  are,  to  tit 
ness,  ease,  and  gracefula 
accurately  in  going  atra        .  ki 

left,  or  sideways,  at  a  s . 

at  once,  aiul  to  rein  hack  a 
account  of  the  manner  «■ 
Ma  urge. 

Tlie  horse  has  three  natural  \ 
ing,  trotting,  and  galloping,     lu  , 
oH  with  one  of  his  rote  feet,  s 
followed  by  Uie  hind  leg  of  ta, 
so  wiUi  the  other  fore  and  hind  I 
from  his  walk,  not  only  in 
also  in  Uiis,  Umt  he  always 
legs  together.    The  gallop  _  •  *- 
it  is  true  and  regular  a  he  a  the  I 
feet  on  one  side  at  the  sense  the*  - 
those  of  the  other  side;  a  he  a  the 
first,  Uie  horse  i*  said  to  pdlaa  a. 
Uie  left  more  oti  first,  he  a?  amenta 
A  hone  may  not  only  gallop  fiUae. . 
false.     In  his  galloping  for  teaaa 
U>  go  false,  when,  in  proceedanjr.  »- 
ofT  with  the   left  leg;   or,  when 
the  left,  he  mores  off  with  the 
disunited,  that  is,  if  he 
bemad  to  that  which  he  lei 
may  thus  be  dhunwAed  an 
He  may  likewise  be  at 
disunited.    Tims  he  la  *■ 
the  left,  when  in  going  to 


d 
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Ji  propriety  put  forward, 
i  111766" juituru!  paces  mny  I*  converted  int.i 
«1  paces  by  art  and  skill,  bj  shortening  or 
•olng  tl  Li  -  motion  of  the  horse,  and  thus  are 
I  (lif  actions  of  the  tone  a  terre,  and  il.iui  air 
ni  volte,  which  is  a  >>-i  rii-.,  n("  slu.rt  yallop,  the 
nakingn  leap  forwards,  the  two1urele:;s  being 
nd  llii'  two  liiiid  legs  following;  and  of  what 
il.-il  I  he  high  mi-.,  which  arc  curvets,  gronpndes, 
ides,  and  capriols,  in  \i  Inch  the  hots..*  makes  a 
pwards.  There  1.  also  a  pace  tailed  nn  amble, 
teems  to  lie  iimiiimI  to  •nine  few  hursts,  und 
e  taught  to  all.  In  liiis  Hie  lairse  leads  oh"  at 
villi  both  ft'ft  on  one.  side,  ami  changes  imnie- 
t  with  the  other  side.  It  is  certainly  n  very 
notion  for  tile  riiler,  but,  very  fatiguing  for  the 
and  very  insecure,  as  ambling  horses  are  very 
Humble  and  (all. 

■  first  lesson  to  give  a  horse  is  to  tench  him  to 

ward  freely,  first  at  a.  walk,  and  afterward?  at 

He  must  never  be  permitted  to  go  fal-e,  nor 

Hire  a  shuffling   or  irregular  pace.     The  trot  is 

irett'llirfi  enable-  Nil  qilutlnipeilri  til  balance  11  III i 

rt  theniseh '■•  with  iirumcu  uuil  tit-e  ;  and  it  is 
lire  lilt-  most  proper  fur  communicating  ,i  tree 
uined  mniion  to  tile  hone.  By  trotting  n!-o 
ader  the  horse  free  and  snppl*  in  his  shoulders, 
lake  him  acquire  n  steady  and  united  action; 
ir  tin-  purpose  it  is  not  merely  neees-ary  that 
a  and  throws  out  his  legs  well.  Inn  he  most  he 
t  to  do  so  in  a  vigorous  urn r,  with  activity, 

nod  elciimice.  A  -.thing  well  fonncil  hoist;  is 
I  lieht  in  hand,  lint  if  a  horse  is  ill  formed  or 
made,  and  goes  Jisuuiteil  without  restraining 
If,  he  is  luiivy  iii  limid.  Ill  Uiis  fust  lie  must 
rown  on  his  haunches,  nu<l  muilc  to  -tiorttii  his 

so  that  he  may  coiled  his  strength,  anil  go 
A  horse  must  nut  be  suffered 


kbi< 


poke 


uly.  soft,  and   pliable  bun 
sensibility  as  to  enable 


r'iilrb  hold  of" the  caiilie  of  the  saddle  with 


and  the  same   prccaulii 
iliug   as   in    mounting. 


without  sUUtiess. 
The  breast  should  lie  somewliat  poshed  out,  and  the 
legs  and  thighs  lamed  in  easily,  so  that  the  forepart 
ot  the  inside,  of  the  knees  may  press  and  grasp  the 
saddle,  and  the  tegs  liaog  down  easy  and  naturally, 
the  feet  being  parallel  to  the  horse  s  sides,  neither 
turned  in  nur  out,  only  that  the  toes  should  be  kept 
a  little  higher  titan  the  heels.  By  tills  position  the 
natural  weight  of  the  thighs  vi'e.  a  sullieiefit  degree 
of  pressure,  and  die  lees  are  held  ready  to  act  when 
requisite.  These  should  be  kepi  near  enough  to  Urn 
horse's  sides,  but  yet  neither  to  touch  nor  tickle  thuin. 
The  left  elbow  should  lean  «ciit!j  jwiinst  tlie  body, 
a  little  forwards,  and  the  baud  generally  should  be 
kept  of  equal  heiehl  with  the  elbow.  But  vrheii 
riding  s  horse  with  :t  low  heavy  forehead,  tile  rider's 
hand  must  be  held  higher,  and  the  contrary  with  n 
horse  that  pokes  out  ins  nose.  The  right  arm  must  lie 
placed  in  symmetry  with  the  left,  and  the  right  hand 
inay  be  moved  Ikickwnnls  iiml  forwards  an  occasion 
tnayrequlre.  The  hand  holding  the  reins  tnny  la- 
held  dear  of  the  body  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
forward,  and  Immediately  over  the  pummel  of  the 
saddle.  The  nails  should  lie  turned  opposite  the 
cost  buttons,  and  the  wrist  a  little  rounded.  The 
joint  of  tile  wrist  must  he  kept  cusy  and  pliable,  giv- 
ing ami  taking  as  may  he  occasionally  required.  A 
firm  and  well  ualruiced  position  ol  the  liody  is  of  tile 
utmost  consequence,  lis  n  aiiccts  the  horse  in  every 
motion  ;  and  its  want  is  of  the  greatest  impediment, 
and  will  injure  him  in  all  his  action*.  In  riding,  the 
hands  and  legs  ought  to  act  in  correspondence  with 
each  oilier  in  every  thing,  the  latter  being  always 
held  subservient  to  the  former.  In  riding  in  a  circle 
the  outward  leg  is  the  only  one  to  be  used,  and  that 
merely  for  mi  instant  ol  time,  in  order  to  make  the 
horse  go  trim  if  he  should  be  false,  ami  as  soon  as  he 

does  so,  it  is  to  lie  e t i ; l <_e ■  J y  v.  ithilrawn.      Hut  the 

less  the  legs  are  used  the  better,  as  delicate  riders  on 
well  dressed  burses  sHdoiu  require  them. 

A  horse  should  be  taught  to  leap  by  degiees,  be- 
ginning; with  low  and  small  leaps,  and  augmenting 
theni  gradually  as  the  horse  improves. 

1  he  ruler  must  keep  his  ho.lv  kick,  raise  bis  hand 
a  bi Lie  in  order  to  help  up  the  Inn-parts  of  the  horse, 

1  be  HTy  atleuiive  to  his  balance,  without  raising 

himself  in  the  sadillr  or  moving  hi-  anus.  The  leap- 
ing bar  should  lie  covered  over  »  nil  furze,  which  by 
pricking  tlie  horse's  legs  will  make  him  lit!  them  high, 
anil  prevent  his  contracting  a  sluttish  anil  danger- 
ous haliit  of  touching.  The  bar  should  lie  made  to 
linn  mund  on  an  axis,  anil  planks  placed  on  the 
ground  before  ii.  to  keep  the  horse  Ironi  approaching 
loo  near.  Horses  should  be  accustomed  to  come,  up 
quietly  to  every  thing  they  are  to  leap  over,  to  stand 
coolly  near  it  lorn  moment,  and  then  to  raise  them- 
selves gently  up  and  go  clear  over  it,  wiihiiit  sloth 
at  hurry.  Vtni  they  leap  well  standing,  they 
-bould  Men  li-  o.i  d  In  wulk  gently  tip  lo  the  leap 
and  BO  Bvta  i  v-i.hout  first  hulling:  afterwards  lo 
lake  it  in  ■  Mb  trot,  mid  la-tlj,  by  degrees,  go 
over  it  at  full  gallop.  In  swimming  a  horse,  very 
ii  ti  i  .  i  ..  required  to  guide  him,  and  he 
-boulii  In'  hut  lnt.e  constrained.  I  n  crossing  rivers 
Lis  hind  should  la*  kept  against  the  current,  but 
1  in  going  down  the  stream  die  straight**  he  is  kept 
tlie  belter.  As  a  horse  is  with  difficulty  turned 
in  the  water,  it  sho old  be  done  very  carefully  and 
gently. 

HORSERADISH  (fitcAltaria  armrmri'i) ;  a  cruci- 
ferous plant  inhabiting  the  teuiperiiie  parts  of  Europe, 
in  moist  »it tuitions.  The  stem  is  herbace  >us.  grow- 
ing to  the  height  ol"  two  or  three  fret,  lienrmg  alter- 
nate- leaves  and  small  white  (lowers.  The  radical 
3  t 
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HORSE-TAIL — HORTICULTURE. 


leaves  are  very  large,  ovni-oblong,  and  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  common  dot*.  The  root  is 
cylindrical,  penetrating  very  deeply  into  the  ground, 
and,  when  fresh,  forma  a  well  known  condiment, 
possessing  a  pungent  taste  and  odour.  It  is  also 
employed  medicinally,  as  an  antiscorbutic  and  stimu- 
lant. This  plant  is  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
America,  and  is,  besides,  very  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

HORSE-TAIL.     See  fyuisettm. 

HORSE-TAIL,  among  the  Ottomans  and  Tartars, 
is  used  as  a  standard.  It  is  also  a  sign  of  distinction 
for  the  commanders,  the  number  of  horse-tails  carried 
before  them,  and  planted  before  their  tents,  being  in 
proportion  to  their  rank.  Thus  the  sultan  has  seven 
horse-tails  in  war,  the  grand  vhuer  five,  and  the 
pachas  three,  two,  or  one.  This  standard  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  tribes  on  occasion 
of  the  loss  of  all  their  ensigns  in  battle ;  the  com- 
mander, having  fastened  a  horse's  tail  to  a  lance, 
rallied  his  troops  and  conquered.  Its  origin  may 
also  be  naturally  explained  from  the  common  use  of 
the  horse-tail  us  a  military  ornament  among  all 
nations  acquainted  with  horses.  The  Turkish  horse- 
tail consists  of  a  pole,  to  which  is  attached  one  or 
several  tails,  and  ottier  ornaments  of  horse  liair.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  crescent. 

HORSLKY,  Samukl  ;  a  learned  dignitary  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  horn  in  London,  October, 
1733.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1758.  The  same 
year,  lie  became  curate  to  his  fattier.  In  17G7,  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society ;  and  the 
same  year  he  published  an  elalmrate  treatise,  entitled 
the  Power  of  God  deduced  from  the  computable 
instantaneous  Production  of  it  in  the  Solar  System 
(8vo).  In  1770  was  printed,  at  the  Clarendon  press, 
his  earliest  mathematical  publication  —  ApoUonii 
Pergtvi  InclinatioHum  Libri  it.  In  November,  1773, 
he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  royal  society.  In 
1774,  he  published  Remarks  on  the  Observations 
made  in  the  last  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  for 
discovering  the  Acceleration  of  the  Pendulum,  in 
Latitude  79  *»  5tf,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Honourable 
C.  J.  Phipps  (4 to).  In  177b\  he  published  proposals 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
which  was  gradually  completed,  in  five  vols.,  4to. 
He  engugetf  warmly  in  the  contest  carried  on  in 
1783  mid  1784  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  respecting 
his  conduct  as  president  of  the  royal  society.  About 
tlie  same  period,  he  commenced  a  literary  contro- 
versy with  the  great  champion  of  Unitarianism,  doc- 
tor Priestley.  In  1788,  he  was  made  bishop  of  St 
David's.  He  showed  himself  the  strenuous  advo- 
cate for  the  existing  state  of  things  in  religion  and 
politics;  and  the  merit  of  his  conduct  will  accord- 
ingly be  differently  appreciated.  He  certainly  advo- 
cated with  ability  the  cause  he  had  adopted.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Rocliester  in  1793,  and 
made  dean  of  Westminster;  ami,  in  1802,  he  was 
translated  to  St  Asaph.  He  died  October  4,  1806. 
Bishop  Horsley  may  at  least  claim  the  praise  of  con- 
sistency of  conduct  as  an  enemy  of  innovation  :  and 
he  was  probably  honest  and  sincere,  if  not  wholly 
disinterested,  in  his  denunciations  against  religious 
and  political  heresy  and  heretics.  Besides  the  works 
noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  Critical  Disquisitions 
on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of  Isaiah  (4to) ;  Hosea, 
a  new  Translation,  with  Notes  (4to ;  a  Translation 
of  the  Psalms  (2  vols) ;  Biblical  Criticisms  (4  vols., 
8vo) ;  sermons ;  charges ;  elementary  treatises  on 
the  mathematics;  On  the  Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages ;  and  papers  in  the  Plulosophicai 
Transactions. 

HORTKNSMS,  Qnsrrs,  toe  celebrated  orator, 


and  the  rival  of  Cicero,  add 
offices,  was  consul  70  B.  C. 
league  as  augur.    The  uwtfcni  cif  riH 
opposed  in  common  with  Cicero, 
such  a  degree,  thai  he  narrowly  « 


« i 


life.    His  death 
effort  in  the  delivery  of  a  spei 
loved  luxury  and  splendour 
lost.     He  often  opposed  Cie 
defender  of  Verves),  yet  they  «• 
The  ancients  cxnunend  the  eso 
as  flowery,  full  of  ornament,  hr 
Asiatic  style.    He  was  elegant  m 
ception  and  distribution  of  his  as 
by  sudden  effect.     His  delivery 
his  voice  good.     See  tfirrr*. 

HORTICULTURE   ( 
ro/ere,  to  till)  includes,  in  ha 
tkm,  the  cultivation  of 
and  ornamental  plants, 
agement  oi  rural  scenes  y  fcr 
and  embellishment. 

The  earliest  effort  of  nun* 
of  barbarism  was  directed  to 
the  first  seed  which  he  i 
civilisation,  and  gardens 
career  of  refinement ;  bo, 
he  last   reaches 
exchanges  the 
and  hunter,  for  the  on 
a  planter,  the  barn 
place  of  the  i 
next  develops , 
loanuiactures  soon  . 
ambition  manifests  h> 
of  mansions,  eqtripsgefe, 
literature,  and  the  fine 
degree  of  rivihsation  la 
this  has  taken  place       I 
one  of  the  onuunenU*  ■ 

Egypt,  the  cradle  of  M< 
her  tillage,  that  the  hanks  — 
by  a  succession  of 
cataract  of  S  jene  to  %— *.       - 
was  when  Thebes,  witL 
and  the  cities  of  Memphis 
ing  in  magnificeoce,  and 
obelisks,  and  temples, 
world.    Thehu>»od 
brated  for  beam 
the  walls  and        ji._ 
power  and  inU-«wg 
prophets  had  rebuked 
gance.    The  queen  of  the 
now  of  Solomon  ;**  his  aV 
gold  of  Opmr,  and  the 
the  kings  of  Tyre  and 
and  princes  his  nierchantSL  ad 
"delighted  to  dwell  hi 
M  vineyard  of  Baalhnnam 
pled  the  borders  of  tint  1 
the  Persian   gulf  to 
Ararat,  and  their  me. 
and  Babylon,  before  ™ 
Seadramis.    The  Pern* 
the  Indus  to  the  A 
Sanns  excited  the  a 
and  Cyrus  musterev.         «. 
spacious    garden    of  « 
repulsed    the  «■ 

and  Athens  ■■ 

when  Cimou 
seated  It  to 
den.    Ni 
orated  s  ■■■*  ■■ 


Af  » 


?  i 


IIOllTICULTUim. 


SOS 


bat  t 


I  age  of  Pericles, 
philosophy  in  the  sacred  groves ;  when  the 
was  thronged  lo.listcn  to  tile  poetry  of  Euri- 
d  Aristophanes ;  when  the  genius  of  Phidias 
Jnyed  in  rearing;  die  Parthenon  and  sculptur- 
ttotues  of  llie  gods  ;  when  eloquence  anil 
;  had  readied  perfection,  and  history  was 
ed  by  Herodotus,  Thueyilides,  anctXenophon. 
»d  subjugated  tlie  world,  and  emulated  Alliens 
ture,  science,  and  the  arts,  when  tlie  superb 
'  Sail  list,  (.'rassus,  Pompey,  Clear,  Maecenas, 
rippina  were  erected,  and  the  palaces  of  (he 
i  were  environed  hy  magnificent  gardens. 
history  of  modern  nations  presents  similar 
Horticulture  long  lingered  in  the  rear  of 
irsuhs.  Most  of  the  common  fruits,  flowers, 
■aceoos  vegetables  which  liud  been  collected 
Greeks  and  Romans,  from  Egypt,  Asia,  and 
sunt  climes,  trert:  successively  extended  over 

■  Europe  ;  but  so  gradual  Was  their  progress, 
«  dark  ages,  that  till  tlie  reign  of  Henry 
scarcely  any  kitchen  vegetables  were  culti- 
i  England,  and  tile  small  quantity  consumed 
wrted  from  Holland.  Fuller  observes,  that 
ning  was  first  brought  into  England,  for 
bout  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 

Peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  pears, 
,  strawberries,  melons,  and  grapes,  were 
but  little  enjoyed  before  the  time  of  Charles 

■  introduced  French  gardening  at  Hampton 
arlton,  and  Mnlburough.and  built  the  first  hot 
houses.  At  this  period,  Evelyn  translated 
aplete  Gardener,"  and  a  treatise  on  orange 
y  Quinlinyiie ;  and,  having  devoted  the  re- 
'  of  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  his  rural  seat 

■  court,  near  1  leptfonl,  and  die  publication  of 
w,  Terra,  Pomona  and  Jeernrra,  he  "first 
(urdeninif  to  speak  proper  English." 

>  Nedierlands,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  a 
uid  very  imperfect  system  of  gardening  was 


ed  in  their  writings,  and  (hew  of  Slitnstuue, 
ions  and  U'heatly.werc  successfully  applied  by 
nan,  Wright.  Hrown,  and  games  ;  ''if  system 


phers  of  tlie  classic  ages,  have  transmitted  di-wriplions 
of  tlie  gardens  of  tin  ancients,  from  tht«e  iu  wliitli 
Homer  places  tlie  palace  of  Al.iinvi.  nod  thecottagu 
of  l.nei'tes,  to  tin  splendid  villas  of  i'liuj  and  I.ucul- 
lns.  Among  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  Hesiod, 
Theoplirastus,  Xenophon,  ami  .Elian  treated  of 
gardens  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  works  of  those 
who  wrote  after  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
to  Constantinople,  were  collected  under  die  title  of 
Geepouica,  and  havo  been  translated  by  Owen. 
Among  the  Latins,  Varro  was  Ihe  first  audior.  to 
whom  succeeded  t  uto,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Columella 
and  Palladius.  IV^c  a™  to  Ik-  frjiuid,  relative  to 
the  subject,  in  Martial,  Virgil,  and  Horace;  but 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  Columella's  book  on 
gardens,  contain  (lie  most  correct  iiilbriualioii  on 
Kornri"  1  Horticulture. 

Literature  and  the  arts  bating  revived  in  Italy, 
dial  country  was  tlie  first  to  produce  books  on  agricul- 
ture  and  gardening,  and  dial  of  Crescei«in  liecsme 
celebrated.  The  ti.-Ji i. ;m.l  Mar.l'-u  cultures  of  Italy 
are  so  nearly  allied,  ami  horticulture  and  agriculture 
have  been  so  blended  by  the  writers,  that  it  is  difficult 
iich  department  i 


ascertain  under  whi 

tillage  of  thai  delightful  regii 
Asriealtvra.    Tlie  Gt  " 


works.     'Hie  best   for  general  information   ( 

tillag      " 

Asrk 

u  I  letlefa.  science,  a  in  I  arts,  liai  c  ai 


iruttuml    society   have 


tllMUlL'll     CY<   IS       . 

s  Of  all. 

»'[.!.-  iieU  tin-stud)  ai.lia 

■I'pcar-  1'rui,,  II,.-  ....ptu 
of  Eden.  The  (antes  i 
the  good  and  jusL  Anmatliean.  are  memorable 
icred  history  of  the  Messiah.  The  Elysian 
ere  die  heaven  of  classic  uiytlinlugy,  and  das 
Mussulman  hopes  to  renew  his  existence  in  a 
I  pari'itisc.     The  bards,  scholars,  and  philoso- 
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of  books  in  the  department  of  gardening,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  planting  and  forest  trees.  Those 
which  furnish  the  1"-M  ii.lea  ol  die  suite  of  culture  iu 
dial  country, are  Dietricli's  Ifnrtrrt.it,-!,,  with  the  nip- 
ple ment  of  1B20.  and  SickU-r's  Deutsche  Honrfteiri- 
tchoft.  The  Dutch  *■  v ri-l  more  in  tlie  practice  than 
the  literature  of  gardening.  They  have  no  work  of 
very  recent  date  ;  that  of  i  OTiiuicliu.  whieli  was  pub- 
lulled  about  the  middle  nl  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  among  the  earliest ;  and  those,  of  La  Court  and 
Van  Osten  are  said  to  be  among  tlie  best  that  have 
appeared.  Tlie  Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  in 
Holland  and  Flanders,  by  a  deputation  of  die 
Caledonian  horticultural  society,  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  account  el   Hardening  in  ttiat  part  of  die 

canton  tit,  la  1ST.    Tlw  Trmuaotlons  of  ihe  Stock. 

.  i  '  i  i  .  '  .■leir-ii-  I'uriti-h  tlie  i-liicf  iulnruin- 
n  i  b  i  'i  -  D  be  i  bBoini  i],  j  r  j  I'laiiau  10  the  rural 
•  (.ii.  ny  dTSwadan.  The  fii-st  author  was  Rudbeek, 
wtiu  was  nconit  mpon.ry  of  t.'oninielin,  Russia  and 
Poland  buve  proiluo- 1 1  Inn  very  few  original  books  on 
horticulture.  Tin  Agricultural  transactions  occfl. 
sionally  published  h;  a  society  in  Warsaw,  with  Lhose 
of  tile  Fcimuuiicnl  Society  of  St  Petersburg,  may  ba 
considered  as  alliirdinc  tin-  ino-t  accurate  intelligence 
as  to  the  cullare  of  tliose  countries.  In  die  lalter  city 
is  an  extensive  imperial  bourn,  a  1  garden,  which,  being 
under  the  direction  of  able  prule--oi-s,  emulates  tliose 
of  die  more  favoured  portions  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  only  recorded  source  tar  ol'taiiiing  any  know- 
ledge of  Spanish  tillage,  arc  the  Transactions  of  die 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Madrid.  The  horticul- 
tural literature  of  France  is  of  an  curly  date,  and  Ihe 
authors  are  not  only  numerous,  but  many  of  them  in 
the  highest  repute.  Eiieruie  and  Belnn  were  tlie 
pioneers,  while  ilu  llainel.  CI  ir-anliii,  D'Argenville, 
Hosier,  Tessier.  Calvel,  Noisette,  Du  Petit  Thours, 
.lean  and  Gabriel  Tliouiu.  Ho-c  and  Vicointe  llcricnrt 
de  Thury.nmy  lie  eoiisaicrcd  as  among  die  most  able 
of  their  followers,  iu  the  various  branches  of  rural 
economy.  For  a  general  knowledge  of  French  cul- 
ture, the  XiHteeait  (iiurj  <!' Agriculture,  ill  thirteen 
volumes,  published  in  I  si  in.  should  lie  consulted  ;  but 
die  most  valuable  publications  on  the  existing  mode 
of  gardening,  arc  ihe  monthly  Amialci  tie  la  Saciete 
it~ ■Ilufiiriilturr,  die  .Innate*  dr  I'lnililiU  liuyal  Hor- 
lictile  de  framunl,  and  the  Bun  .Itirdimtr,  an  annual 
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publication,    compiled    by    professor    l'oiteau    and 

Viluioriii. 

Tlie  first  English  treatise  on  rural  economy  was 
Fitilierbert's  Hook  of  Husbandry,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1634.    The  works  of  Tusser,  Googe,  and 
Vlatt,  soon  after  appeared,  and,  early  in  the  18th 
century,  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Jethro  Tull  excited 
much  attention ;  and  .several  new  works  of  consider- 
able merit  were  announced  before  17o4,  when  the 
valuable  publications  of  Arthur  Young,  Marshal, 
and  numerous  other  authors,  spread  a  knowledge  of 
cultivation,  and  cherished  a  taste  for  mral  improve- 
ments, throughout  Great  Britain.     Tlie  literature  of 
horticulture  rapidly  advanced ;  but  as  many  of  the 
roost  eminent  writers  liave  lieen  named,  in  treating 
of  tlie  science  and  art  of  gardening,  it  is  uimecevury 
to  mention  them  in  this  place.    The  citiiens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  been  chiefly  depend- 
ent on  Britain  for  books  relating  to  agriculture  and 
gardening.     Still  several  have  appeared  by  native 
writers,  which  are  highly  creditable  to  tlie  authors  and 
the  country ;  especially  those  which  relate  to  the 
botanical  department.     Mulenburg,  Bigelow,  Kliot, 
Torry,  (.'olden,  Bartram,  Barton,  II osack.  Mitchel, 
Darlington.  Ives,  Dewey,  and  1 1  itchcock,  are  entitled 
to  great  praise  for  their  successful  attempts  to  illustrate 
the  American  flora.     One  of  tlie  earliest  writers  on 
hustauulry  was  Be  (grove,  who  published  a  treatise  on 
htishumiry,  in  Boston,  in  1755;  and  in  1?!M),  Dcnne's 
New   Knirinnd   Farmer  ap]K»ared  ;    but   M'Muhon, 
Cox,    Thiicher,    Ail  lam,    Prince ,    Blindly,   Butler, 
Nicholson,  anil  Fessendeii,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  liave  produced  works  on  the 
various  cultures  of  the  Tinted  States,  which  are 
generally  circulated,  and  held  in  great  estimation. 

The  scientific  relations  of  horticulture  are  numer- 
ous, and  require  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  tlie 
various  branches  of  natural  history  and  physics. 
Botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  hydraulics,  architec- 
ture, and  median ics,  must  furnish  their  several  con- 
tributions, which  it  is  the  province  of  tlie  artist  to 
apply.  After  the  illustrious  Linnaeus  published  his 
System  of  Nature,  botany  became  a  popular  science, 
ami  a  variety  of  interesting  elementary  works 
awakened  attention  to  tlie  beauties  of  nature,  and  a 
passion  for  experimental  and  ornamental  planting 
was  induced,  which  has  been  productive  of  great 
ron Its.  Mineralogy  enables  us  to  obtain  accurate 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  substances,  and  the  mode  of 
distiiigui.ohiiitr  (he  divers  kinds  of  earths  which  con- 
stitute a  culti\al)le  soil ;  mid  chemistry  instructs  us  as 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  these  various  earths, 
having  lor  its  objects,  when  applied  to  horticulture, 
all  those  changes  in  the  arrangements  of  matter, 
which  are  connected  with  tlie  growth  and  nourish- 
ment of  plants,  the  comparative  value  of  tlieir 
produce  as  food,  the  constitution  of  soils,  the  manner 
in  which  lands  are  enriched  by  manure,  or  rendered 
fertile  by  the  different  processes  of  cultivation. 
Inquiries  of  »uch  a  nature  cannot  but  be  interesting 
nnd  important,  l>oth  to  the  theoretical  horticulturist 
and  the  practical  gardener.  To  the  fiiM  they  are 
neccs-nry  in  apply  in?  most  of  the  fumhunental 
principles  on  which  the  theory  of  the  art  depends. 
To  the  second  they  are  useful  in  affording  simple  and 
easy  i»x|ierinicnts  for  directing  his  labours,  and  for 
enabling  him  to  pursue  a  certain  and  systematic  plan 
•it  improvement.  To  hydraulics  belong,  not  only 
the  conducting  and  raising  of  water,  with  the  con- 
struct ion  of  pumps  and  other  engines  for  those  pur- 
poses, but  the  laws  which  explain  the  nature  of 
springs  and  fountains.  By  tlie  principles  of  that 
scieiHT,  artificial  lakes,  canals,  and  aqueducts  are 
formed,  irrigations  projected,  and  water  rendered 
MibserviMit  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  as  well  as 


to  the  embellishment!  of  pJeBsnra- 
r/Yuii,  cascades,  and  stream*.     A 
branch  of  horticulture,  is  of  the 
Witliout  its  aid,  it  would  be  input 
propriety  and  ele  sauce  to  the  man 
Uiut  pleasing  effect,  which  is  Ihr 
scape  gardening.     Mechanic*,  iw 
is  required  for  the  purpose*  of  hoc 
Great  improvements  have  been 
ing  within  the  last  half  century. 
Cicero,  a  formal  kind  of  gardeai 
teriied  by  clipped  hedge*  and  la 
I'liny  the  Younger  has  given  an  _ 
at  Laureiitiuii,  and  from  the 
distinguished  for  its  nuinm 
sive  prospects,  and  the  sy  t 

the  pleasure  ground*,  than  — 
decorations  of  the  surrouni 
with  those  principles  wh 
observance  of  the  pleas**** 
rural  residences  of  the 
mere  places  of  temporary  rUwi, 
with  odoriferous  flowers  and  shnd-»  ■■■ 
rather  by  the  civil  architect 
artist.    From  the  esUUishav 
ment  to  the  commencement  of  the 
tlie  monks  were  the  only  dasa  of 


tended  to  ornamental  garden  A 

the  style  prevalent  througho —  .       — 

tall  hedges,  square  partem 

straight  walks,  and  rows  of 

and  pruned.     In  net,  bat  L» 

made  from  the  tine  of  the  ■ 

Titus  until  tlie  reign  of  Geo        m. 

is  true,  Hampton  court  had  lu«.  ami 

Wolsey ;  I-e  Notre  had  planted  G— 

James's  pork  during  the  re        of  < 

in  tint  of  George  II.  qui 

Kensiugton    gardens,  am.  ~ 

river ;  but  lord  Bathunt  i 

from  straight  lines,  as  appl_^.  «• 

water,  by  following  the  natnral  %- 

Still,  what  has  been  emphatic*!)) 

Mjfttem  universally  prevailed,  ami 

yew,  box.  and  holly  into  sursnsJ 

kinds,  ami  the  shaving;  of  river  r 

slopes,  went  on  until  their 

temirtible,  ami  a  better  and 

induced.    Verdant  sculptn 

distribution  of  coapartme 

ary  walls,  yielded  to  morw  i 

man  succeeded  to  l.ondon  . 

distinguished  artist ;  he  nrji 

notions  of  his 

of  liorticiilture.     i  ttlier  u 

rigitl  rules  of  symmetry ;  hat  It 

Kent  to  realise  the  bran       ■  -**= 

poets,  and  carry  the  ideas  o«  ■ 

and  Mason  more  extevsrvejj 

cording  to  lord  Walpole,  he  i 

ta<te  the  charms  of  land* 

opiniooative  to  dorr  aad  t~  _ 

genius  to  strike  out  a  gr 

of  imperfect  essays.     H„ 

that  all  nature  was  a  gar* 

on  which  he  worked  wv.«  , 

shade.     Groups  of  trees 

evergreens  and  wood  i 

the  champaign,  and.        »«Ji 

and  veiling  at 

of  the  great 

were  wanting  to 

architect  could 

building*,  I 

of  his  pen  u  ol  ■» 
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He  bode  adieu  to  nil  the  stiff  modes  of  canals,  circu- 
lar basins,  and  c«- rai  Irs  lumliliui;  a  it  marble  steps. 
Dealing  in  none  but  tlie  true  colours  of  nature,  and 
jeiatng  upon  its  must  interesting  features,  a  new 
creation  was  gradually  presented.  The  living  land- 
scape was  chastened  m-  polished,  not  translonned. 
The  elegant  worts  of  Repton,  tile  unrivalled  essays 
of  Price  on  the  picturesque,  and  the  valuable  puhli- 
iuIm.'ij-  ol  Gilpin,  Miiilin-t,  rainy,  Sting,  and  Loudon, 
with  those  ol  many  other  writers,  on  landscape  and 
.Yiuunenttd  gardening,  ha  i  elmd  an  extensive  influence 
ui  promoting  correct  ideas  of  natural  scenery. 

The  improved  style  of  horticulture,  every  where 

e> ji [ >nrr-i it  rat   IfriLian.  ; i . I. : : i ■  ■  i -  - 1   t! tt.iitn. f 

the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  Ilritish  gardeni 
became  tile  designation  tor  all  that  was  beautiful 
that  pleasing  an — die  synimyui''  of  perfection  in  i 
nil  culture.  At  tin'  period  when  litis  new  system  of 
laying  out  grounds  was  gamins;  converts,  and  began 
lo  up  practically  ud<)[iti<<l,  v'l-couni  l.iraniiu,  a  French 
military  officer  of  high  rank,  travelled  through  Enfr- 
huid.uiid,  on  hi"  return,  lie  not  only  improved  his 
■Btnt  Erinonoiiville  in  i uniformity  to  that  style,  but 
puNtohedB  workof'j;r«ii,:eleliri[)  .111  the  Com/iorititm 
dr,  Ftgmgn  tar  l»  Terror*,  -m  4ti  Jfami  demM- 
&r  la  Suture  yrci  det  Habitation*.  The  French 
Kyle  of  laying  utif  gardens  lnul  been  settled  try  Le 
"Satze,  during  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  anil  continu- 
ed in  repute  lor  upwards  of  a  century  ;  for  it  appears 
to  hove  been  in  vogue  as  late  as  1770.  The  Court 
■nnd  nation  wished  in  !><■  .Jaitled  hj-  novelty  anil  siiijju- 
iarity,  and  his  Iuiij;  ,  eli|'iied  alleys,  triumphal  arches, 
richly  decorated  parterres.  Iii^  hmntuins  and  Cos- 
i  mies. v.'i tli  their  erolesuue  ami  strange  ornaments,  his 
groves  full  of  architecture  Ltnd  gilt  ire  1  Uses,  and  his 
profusion  of  statues,  enchanted  every  class  of  obser- 
vers. I  lis  principal  works  were  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
aailles,  Meudon,  St  Clouti,  Seeniis.t'liuntilly.and  tlie 
terrace  of  St  t.ertnain  Gray,  tlie  port,  was  struck 
with  their  iplcr.doiir  when  filled 
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of  agriculture,  or  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  hate  estab- 
lished department  expressly  devoted  to  that  inter- 
esting pursuit ;  anil  during  the  yi  nr  mm,  a  practical 
ami  theoretical  instil utiun  '-..is  fuuniU-d  at  Froraont,by 
the  enlightened  and  munificent  chevalier  Soulange 
liodiu,  lor  educating  gardeners,  and  in  trod  lie  ii  15  im- 
provements in  every  department  of  horticulture. 
The  garden  contains  about  130  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  compartments  for  every  variety  of  culture 
Extensive  green- houses:,  stoves  and  orangeries  have 
been  erected,  , Old  all  the   nlllf.T    appendices    flirllisll- 

ed,  which  are  requisite  for  rendering  tiie  establish- 
"    effectual  lor  in-iriii'tinii  iiinl  experiment.     The 


in  Paris,  includes  compartments  which  may 
lie  considered  as  schools  for  I lorlicul lure,  planting, 
agriculture,  medical  Imtany and  genera!  economy,  and 
is.  unquestionably  the  must  scienlif,c  and  best  managed 
establishment  in  Europe.  The  flower  garden  of 
Mnlmaison,  the  botanical  garden  of  Trianon,  and 
numerous  nursery,  herb,  medicinal,  experimental  and 
botanical  gardens,  in  various  parts  of  tlie  kingdom, 
are  pre-eminent  for  the  variety,  uiunber,  and  excel- 
lence of  their  products. 

Holland  has  been  distinguished,  since  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  for  her  Sower  gardens,  culinary 
vegetables,  and  plautaliMn-.iil'fruil  trees.  The  north 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  still 
dependent  upon  her  florists  liir  the  most,  splendid 
tarieliesof  bulbous- rooted  plants;  and  her  celebrated 
nurseries,  which  have  long  replenished  tliose  of 
Europe,  have  been  recently  fortunate  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Van  Mons  and  Ituijiicsne.  Sonus  uf  tile  finest 
fruits  of  our  gardens  were  produced  by  these  indefa- 
tigable experimentalists,  and,  with  the  excellent 
varieties  created  by  Knight,  promise  to  replace  those 
which  have  either  lienime  extinct,  or  are  so  deterio- 
rated in  quality,  as  lo  discourage  their  cultivation. 
Prom  St  Petersbiir,;  to  tile  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, bortfi -ii'inre  has  made  a  rapid  progress,  and 
earb  nation  1-  emulous  lo  perfect  its  culture,  in 
ni-nirdonce  null  ihe  most  improved  principles  of 
science,  art.  and  taste.  In  America  11  like  spirit  his 
twin  1111  ire  rei  1 1-1  1  developed.  Horticultural  socie- 
ties laive  liceu  n-. -tilted  in  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Hoston,  Albany,  Geneva,  mid  South  Carolina,  nnd  a 
aealous  disposition  evinced  to  compete  with  tlie 
nations  df  tuiope.  It  is  now  the  duly  of  American 
cultivator*,  tu  reciprocate  ihe  U-nefus  which  they 
haie  su  lone  n-o  >ed  from  their  transatlantic  breth- 
ren, and  to  de»#-iope  the  resources  of  a  country, 
which  offers  sueh  an  extensive  range  of  research  to 
tlie  naturalist.  Matty  of  the  most  useful  and  magni- 
ficent ocqubitii) I  the  groves,  fields,  gardens,  mid 

conser»ntiirie?  •  ■!  Europe  are  natives  of  the  western 
he ohere.  I  he  indigenous  furest  trees,  ornamen- 
tal slirnlh  fn«.r.,  fruits,  and  edible  vegetable-  of 
North  Amencu,  are  remarkable  for  their  variety, 
site,  splendour,  or  value.  Extending  from  the  pole  to 
the  tropics,  and  Irom  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
North  America  unbraces  every  clime,  and  every 
variety  ■  •!  sod.  te.  ming  with  innumerable  specimens 
of  tlie  vegetable  koigdom. 

The  natural  divisions  of  horticulture  ore  the 
esculent  or  kite  I  en  gnnlen.  seminary,  nursery,  fruit 
trees,  and  tinea,  flower  garden,  sreen-hiiuses,  nrlvre- 
tuin  of  orriHUiriiii.l  trees,  and  shrulis,  the  botanical 
and  medical  cardan,  and  landscape,  or  picturesque 
rainlejiour.  Each  of  these  departmeuts  requires  to 
W  separately  -tn.l.ct  before  it  can  lie  managed  so  as 
i..  combine  utility  and  comfort  with  ornament  and 
recreation.  '!<•  accomplish  this  on  a  largo  scale, 
ani^ts,  m  lenlibc  ,  ro lessors,  and  intelligent  and  ei- 
pi  mined  pr.n  •..  id  super  iult'iitlciits,  are  emi'loyed. 


Mringe  covenant  which,  ihe  wife  has  violated. 

■g  to  ttae  Covenant  which  C'hI  Iliid  conclude,! 

Jai  Imelitea.  The  remniuing  cliaplers  treat 
cam*  sihjm-1.  under  d.iltreni  e^ifa,  *<to 
idtea,  exhortations,  anil  threats;  lie  preilicis 
iproocbing  exile  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
lar  promise  of  the  final  return  uf  un  imprin  cil 
t  tonne  the  conclusion  of  this  prophetical  book. 
II  unit  111  ill  for  his  laconic  style,  hastenim: 
Mage  to  image,  and  Sim  reflection  to  reflec- 
Ttw  stream  of  a  powerfully  excited  fancy 
him  irresistibly  onward.  Hence  he  does  not 
t  the  roundness,  grace,  and  harmony,  which 
■tafia*  the  other  prophets.  The  frequent  and 
l  interruptions,  and  the  abrupt  peculiarity  of 
•get,  render  his  book,  hi  many  places,  ob-cure, 
be  iiMiimnunn  of  his  expressions  frequently 
spa  the  boonds  of  delicacy,  soil.  •  <u  account 
Marked  originality,  the  depth  and  ii  h  Lh  of  his 
•Ota,  and  the  strength  of  his  hiu^uauje.  he  will 
I  maintain  a  distinpuslied  nmk   aiming  the 
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ion  of  sick, 

pported  and  nursed  by  charity 
>  reception  of  tick  or  insane,  persons,  whether 
n  establishment  for  seiiuu 


t,   foundlings,   8m;.,  who    are    supported    by 

U Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
for  the    poor  or    infirm,   were    wholly 


lad  suffered  in  the  public  service  were  led  in 
ftaHtum,  but  there  was  no  asylum  fur  iliem  in 
£  sickness.  In  Sparta,  where  all  the  citizens 
getber,  there  was  no  institution  for  the  sick. 
line,  neither  Numa  nor  fiervius,  neither  tlie 
■  nor  the  emperors,  thought  of  making  nny 
km  for  the  poor  or  the  Infirm.  Tlie  first  (-(.di- 
nt of  hospitals  must  be  ascribed  to  Christians ; 
attempts  had  already  Imi-ii  nude  by  ihem  in 
.    about    tlie    end    uf   the    limrth    century. 


a    Hoift 


tablislunent  uf  Christianity,  iln-  erapersn  ut 

mlinoplo  buill  man;  hospa;    -r.rj   ■■■ - 

:e<l  people,  lor  miliums,  i>t  aWanfas*,  .vc. 
mperor  Julian  attributed  the  Krj  ill  proareBi  of 

list  it  ut  ions,  and  proposed  In  imitate  the  exaiu- 
f  the  Christians,  in  his  attempts  to  restore 
ism.  Piety  impelled  many  individuals  to 
jjriute  a  part  uf  llieir  funds  to  religious  und 
ible  purposes.  Institution!  Ihns  fijrrot  I  were 
at  benefit  to  the  sick  ]■■•'■'.  Imi  -mi  became 
to  abuses.  The  funds  deMCSd  <■■  Gftaatebts 
ses  were  unalienable,  and  the  iihhmMjc  ictsWu- 
lith  which  they  were  comin  i<d  were  cniiEarui- 
with  looseness  and  extrjias.mt  e.  In  i  atholje 
ies,  the  hospitals  arc  aem-raiii  atlmdcd  by 
sisters  of  mercy,  tfcc,  of  «  ban  eii-u  V  iiiLiire 
hat  there  is  nothing  nobler  ffaa  tm- -uht  ul 
te  females,  sacrificing  beauty,  youth,  often 
i  and  rank,  to  devote  ileun-i  Ives  to  the  relief 
una  miseries,  under  tlie  most  revolting  forms. 
i  civilized  coun tries,  we  find  them  to  be  frutfuV 
jdes  of  misery.  The  pintle  liospilnl  at  Alex- 
,  descrilM-d  by  Madden.  01  Hie  insane  hospital 
ini,  presents  a  seme  rrf  horrors  not  inferior 
.nlcs  description  of  tie  liverish  people,  one 
tlie  other,  in  his  lufrriai.  1 1' possible,  it  is  best, 
TUiities.  to  separate  certain  patients.  Thus,  in 
pulous  cities,  there  shon'.d   !■'■  mi  ho-pii;d   for 
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Europe,  to  eounrcl  the  workhouses  and  tlie  hos- 

In  Purls,  there  are  thirty-two  lanpitals ;  in  London, 
nlwuL  tlie  same  number.  Those  in  i'arij  are  sup- 
ported by  government.  The  name  of  liipilal  it 
generally  applied  to  the  establishments  for  the  sick, 
and  that  of  Aoipke  to  thine  in  which  the  aged,  chil- 
dren, and  infirm  people  ore  received.  More  than 
15,000  beds  are  made  up  at  these  different  establish- 
ments, and  the  annual  expenditure  is  over  a  million 
of  dollars.  From  V)  to  SO,ul«J  persons  are  annually 
accommodated  in  hdpituux,  or  about  1000  at  a  time. 
The Anf/Hcrf  genernlly  contain  nearly  10,000  persons 
at  the  same  time.  The  hospitals  of  furls  arc  generally 
clean  and  in  pood  order,  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  the  ro-tirj  dt  la  chutili,  who  wait  upon  tlie  sick, 
und  nurse  tliem  with  tlie  greatest  care.  They  are 
not  always  favourably  situated,  beini;  often  too  much 
confined.  The  HStel  del  hxtttftt  is  destined  for 
military  veterans,  funi  contains  TCiKJ  men.  It  has 
n  library  of  i»,rj00  volumes.  The  H6trt  Ditu  is  tile 
most  ancient  hospital  in  Paris,  mid  is  situated  in  the 
must  populous  part  uf  the  city.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1780,  5000  sick  were  here  huddled  together 
in  1100  beds;  but  several  uiunnsteries  were  then 
converted  into  hospitals,  and  lying-in  women,  scro- 
fulous patients,  lunatics,  children,  Sic,  who  had  all 
been  crowded  together,  were  separated,  Bud  placed 
in  different  estabiishmiints.  Tlie  ilvtpia  dc  la  Sal- 
pitriire  generally  contains  several  thousand  poor 
women,  who  are  kept  at  work.  In  one  part  is  a 
prison  for  prostitutes.  Tile  HSpital  dr  la  C'/uirUi 
receives  only  men  attacked  by  acute  diseases;  tlu> 
H&pitst  SI  Louis  is  used  us  a  pest-house ;  the 
H'upicn  dei  Eufnns  Trouvei  is  for  foundlings,  about 
6000  of  whom' are  annually  horn  or  received  hi  it  j 
the  Hotpirr  ife  Cjieeouetiemrut  receive."  about  3000 
women  annually;  the  Hipilat  dri  Quinte  I'iagti, 
or  for  300  blind  persons,  admits  only  the  indigent ; 
tlte  actual  number  Is  over  100. 

Amone  the  hospitals  in  I.uiiiiun  and  vicinity,  are 
the  Foundling  Husj.ital ;  the  Mu^lalen  Hospital,  for 
reclaim  me  prostitutes  -  [he  (ireruwich  Hospital  and 
Naval  Asylum  (See  6'rrniwieA);  (itiy's  Hospital, 
for  sick  persons  and  iiuuitible  liinatii.'s ;  Middlesex 
Hospital;  Bethlehem  Hospital  (commonly  called 
Bedlam),  for  lunatic-i,  &c.  The  Chelsea  Hospital  is 
appropriated  fur  Ihe  reception  of  sick  and  superannu- 
ated soldiers  ;  the  number  of  pensioners  is  about 
100,  besides  the  out  or  extraordinary  pensioners. 

The  hospitals  in  the  lulled  Stales  of  America  are 
on  a  smaller  scale  Limn  liaise  of  F.urope,  and  fewer 
in  number,  but  very  well  managed. 

Most  of  tlie  Inrje  towns  and  counties  throughout 
the  Itritish  islands  have  hospitals,  uf  which  the  best 
rrpuluted  are  conducted  as  follows;  —  There  are 
several  large  wards,  each  containing  fi-nm  twelve  to 
sixteen  or  eighteen  beds.  Tlie  bedsteads  are  gene- 
rally of  iron,  and  hum;  round  with  cotton  curtains ; 
and  each  lied  is  separated  by  ti  distance  of  four  feet, 
or  upwards,  from  the  cue  adjoining  ;  nt  Ihe  head  of 
each  is  u  small  cupboard  or  shelf,  fur  containing  the 
1  mttles,  cups,  and  medicines,  belonging  In  the 
patients,  'there  are  also  a  few  smaller  bedcham- 
bers fur  the  reception  of  particular  cases,  which  it 

may    lie  .jil'l-i-l    advisable  I"  keep  sepnnue  IV he 

others.  FjicJi  hospital  lius  a  matron,  house  surgeon, 
and  npotliecory.  resident  Biihin  its  wulls;  and  some- 
times there  is  also  a  resident  chaplain  and  secretary. 
Ihe  duties  of  tlie  matron  consist  in  regulating  the 
night  and  day  nurses,  and  Uie  washing  and  laundry 
department ;  us  well  as  the  purchase  of  lite  neces- 
sary supplies  of  provisions,  and  keeping  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  kitchen  and  messes  of  (he 
sick.      The  surgeon  and  apothecary  performs  all  the 
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minor  operations,  and  takes  care  of  all  casualties 
and  accidents  in  the  absence  of  tlie  principal  sur- 
geons.    Both  these  parties  keep  a  set  of  books,  in 
which  they  enter  in  writing  all  the  details  of  their 
respective  duties.      The  apothecary  takes  care  of] 
the  pliarmacy   and  prepare*  all  the  medic  ims  pre- 
scribed from  tune   to  time   by   the  surgeons  uud 
physicians.      There   is  a    well    lighted    room    set 
rpart  for  the    ]ierfonuauce  of  operations,  and    a 
dead  room  for  the  reception  of  corpses  previous  to 
interment.    The  dressing  the  sores,  &c,  of  tlie  in- 
firm   is   performed   by   the   young  hospital   pupils, 
under  the  directions  of  the  surgeons.     The  nurses 
relieve  ench  other  day  and  night  in  a  regular  man- 
ner.    Particular  wards  are  set  aside  fur  the  nice  plinn 
of   persons  labouring   under   various  and   peculiar 
denominations  of  disease,  and  their  distribution  is 
regulated  by  the  house  surgeon,  under  the  control 
(if  the  physicians  and  surgeons.     The  doors  of  the 
hospital  are  guarded,  and  kept  under  lock  ami  key, 
and  the  uorter  receives  orders  not  to  admit  wine, 
spirits,  tolNU'co,  ur  any  iinpro]ter  articles  to  the  sick, 
unless  with  the  approbation  first  obtained  tioin  the 
house.     The  relations  of  the  sick  are  only  admitted 
at  certain  hours  on  certain  days,  except  on  special 
occasions.      There  is  a  garden  or  airing  ground 
attached  to  most  hospitals,  where  the  convalescents 
being  permitted  to  walk  about,  art1  further  restrained 
from  quilting  the  house,  unless  by  the  express  con- 
currence of   the    surgeons  and    physicians.      The 
greatest  care  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  cleanliness 
uud  ventilation  of  the  wards,  and  the  windows  open 
at  top  and  bottom.    The  flock  beddings  are  frequent- 
ly destroyed  uud  renewed.     All  contagious  diseases 
are  placed  either   in    separate  wards    or    distinct 
buildings.      The   cliaplain    is    instructed    to   read 
prayers  daily  to  the  sick,  and  to  administer  the 
sacrament   and  consolations  of  religion   to    those 
who»e  minds  are  prepared  to  receive  them.    All 
patients  who  are  disorderly  or  disobedient  are  dis- 
charged.   The  general  management  and  control  of 
the  house  is  vested  generally  in  a  committee  of  sub- 
scribers, who  meet  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  and 
receive  reports  of  vacant  bed*?,  deaths,  and  otlier 
casualties.     There  are   generally  two  days  in  the 
week    set    apart    for    disclmrging    and    receiving 
patients,     lhit  accidents  are  received  at  all  times 
and  at  all  hours.     All  patients  bring  with  them  let- 
ters of  recommendation  from  annual  subscribers  or 
governors,  by  the  form  of  which  the  person  recom- 
mending  binds   himself  to  remove  the  patients,  if 
required,  or  should  they  die,  to  he  answerable  for 
the  expenses  of  their  funerals.     The  matron,  house 
surgeon,  secretary,  and  chaplain  generally  receive 
an  annual  salary  and  board.     The  surgeons  and 
physicians  are  rewarded  only  by  votes  of  tlianks  or 
permission  to  receive  fees  from  the  hospital  pupils. 
In  some  county  hospitals  there  are  medical  lioraries 
annexed  to  the  house  for  the  use  of  the  medical 
( 'dicers  and  pupils,  who  subscribe  a  small  sum  an- 
nually to  their  support;  and  sometimes  too  there  is 
a  museum  of  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy.     Some- 
limes  the  surgeons  and  physicians  read  clinical  lec- 
tures on  the  treatment  of  rare  and  dangerous  cases. 

The  great  advantages  arising  to  the  public  from 
well  regulated  hospitals  can  be  easily  understood 
mid  appreciated.  Jo  the  forlorn  and  destitute  poor 
they  are  a  bh^vd  retreat  in  the  hour  of  calamity  and 
need  :  while  they  atiord  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  the  iinprovcnieni  and  acquisition  of  surgical  and 
medical  science.  Almost  all  the  greatest  'improve- 
ments in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surirery  have 
iM-eu  illumined  and  carried  into  elicit  by  the  olKrers 
«'t  public  chanties.  The  .-idtuiitngr*  «»f  lunatic 
as)liui,s    and    lm  k.   ho-piiaU  have    lung    been    felt 


and  confessed  try  all  rank*  of 
there  cannot  be  a  more  drlightfal  r 
consciousness  of  being  in  any  wu: 
clothing  and  feeding,  and  curing 
of  disease  and  misery.      Neither  it 
method  wheieby  so  much  chanty  can  It  an] 
so  truly  economical  a  manner. 

HOSPITAL  FEVKR  is  a 
which  has  received  this  title 
quently  met  with  in  place*  of  this  awt,< 
military  and  other  large  hospitals, 
are  shut  up  in  a  small  place  and  fai  < 
such  circumstances,  almost  anynVi 
more  malignant  character,  and 
contagious.  *I1ie  causes  of 
are  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  good  and 
provisions,  fatigue,  care,  and  anxiety. 
especially,  the  corruption  of  the  an*,  which  banm 
produced  by  many  men  Irving  hi  wtoj  a  hnjtani 
ing,  or  by  fewer,  if  shot  op  hi  i 
these  causes  are  found  to 
upon  the  soldier,  but  upon  the  poor,  of  ail 
in  all  places.  A  similar  diseaa 
tlfto«e  confined  in  prisons  and  ships, 
iuliaUtaiits  of  damp,  narrow  huts,  ana  m  cans*  an 
ship,  or  typhus  ferer.  The  «*■—  army,  nil 
often  prevails  under  the  last  naair,  has  ant.  anhn 
all  the  cliaracteristics  of  this  form  of  fever,  BMhaj 
it  easily  assumes  tliem.  The  iifawnf  Jemr  hi«nh 
hich  degree  of  that  form  of  dnease  wWrh  bunnl 
called  a  putrid,  or  putrid  merramg  jenrr;  titt  i 
a  fever  with  diminished  power  and  actfsn  of  4 
whole  nervous  system.  The  contacvon  atanannll 
hospital,  or  putrid  fever,  hi  capable  off  nmnua 
fever  in  others,  although  the  frrer  sa 
often  of  a  different 
and  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
to  be  contagious  by  removal  #o  ■ 
well  ventilated  apartments.  *] 
tlie  disease  is  much  affected  h. 
the  weather,  and  by  the  cons 
In  strong,  young,  well  fed,  «•« 
in  whom  tlie  arterial  system  hi  •«■,  ■■ 
tory  disposition  much  developed  by  < 
or  a  dry,  cold  air,  which  is  very  fan 
ination,  an  inflammatory  excitm 
nervous  system  takes  place,  wbsd- 
tlie  height  of  an  inflammation 
delirium.  &c.  In  others,  who 
reduced  by  bad  diet,  and  by  ei 
weather,  a  gastric  furm  of  few- 
ed  also  with  violent  nervous  a 
to  seise  persons  in  whom  the  u>r 
systems  are  much  debil  ed  h* 
above  named,  a  fever  mac  .  H 

is  produced,  which   is  te       u  . 
atfyHamie  fiter.     In  t  ~e«ca.w 

of  Uiis  fever  which  is  q. 
pass  into  each  other, 
accidental  difference, 
parts  most  affected,  L*. 
evident,  that  no  universal 
laid  down,  but  that  the 
cording  to  tlie  causes  of  the 
tution,  and  previous  habit*  — 
I  according  to  the  changes  which 
curring  in  the  course  of  »he 
t  important  mules  of  gum  . 

;  fever,  are  to  remove  the         _*. 
\  air,  to  improve  the  nourish w 
j  diet,  and  to  prevent  the  sick  .         at 
in  great  muiibers  in  one  a 
j  rooms  in  which  they  art  «.  — «w 
should  be  punned  by  the  vapoors  of  sha 
acids,  which  are  easily  obtained  by 
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n  H  vessel  of  any  sort, 
Uiwi  stirring  into  it  a  portion  of  oil  of  vitriol  or 
uiric  add.  But  above  nil,  the  rooms  should  be 
ventilated,  and  tlie  clothes  of  all  kinds  should 

■  1 llg  ill  daily. 

OSPITAL.    See  Ihpital. 

OSPJTALITY.     The  rites  of  hospitality  were 

mwledged  and  practised  from  tlie  earliest  anti- 
r,  and  in  the  moat  barbarous  ages.  Natural 
ng  taught  men  to  receive  the  stranger  with  kind- 
,m  limes  when  Uitrc  was  110  tummi-rcinl  iuter- 
K  between  dilierenl  countries,  and  nulling  but 
saity  could  induce  nu  individual  to  leave  his 
B.  We  find  hospitality  enjoined  in  tile  Mosaic 
tags,  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  a.-  welt  ns  among 
Arabs,  the  Herman-,  and  almost  nil  the  nations  uf 
juity  ;  but  diiferent  ideas  were  held  in  dilii-rent 
ea  us  to  the  degree  ami  eitent  of  the  service 
A  was  due  to  the  guest.  In  this  respect  no  peo- 
torpss?  the  Arabs.  Anion:;  idem  [In-  host  receives 
strsnirer  who  comes  to  his  tent  with  fraternal 
ness.  I  fids  pru'-  istuns  fail,  he  conducts  the  guest 
ii  1 1 l- i ii 1 1 1  k n i r .  wlm  now  entertains  them  boLhwilh 
J  generosity.  This  simple  custom  was  eonse- 
ed  among  the  (1  reeks  by  their  religion.     Jupiter, 

was  hence  sum: -I  the  liti-ipitalitr  (X  cuius)  was 

guardian  of  strangers,  and  the  avenger  of  the 
net  offered  them.  As  we  learn  from  Homer,  the 
j  that  the  immortals  sometimes  appeared  on 
h  in  human  shape  contributed  to  the  observance 
be  riles  of  hospitality.  In  tile  early  limes  of 
ece,  "hen  uicrerisiiig  I'diumcrciid  intercourse  coin- 
ed men  lo  make  tVeijucnl  journeys,  individuals 
wtd  into  agreement-  in  o  third  nu'li  other  mutual 
:rtainmeut,  whcnei  er  lin.ine-s  dmuU  brins;  either 
ban  Lo  tlte  country  of  the  other;  and  this  Uu-y 
nixii  nu!  only  tor  iln.-ru-.i-lv*->;,  but  lor  llieir  chil- 
l  mud  posterity.  In  Ihimer  we  find  this  custom 
ten  of.  The  visitor  was  kindly  -aluted.  He  was 
led,  clothed,  entertained,  and  his  conversation 
:m-d  to  with  pleasure.     After  nine  days,  if  the 


iv  the  half  (if  the  hi 
ers.  in  perpetual  token 
;  made  presents  to  th< 

eh  wi're  •■an  fully  hand 


CI  reeks  use,  for  the  eucharisl,  leavened  bread,  whilst 
the  Roman  Catholics  in-  unleavened  wafer*;  which 
custom  was  followed  by  tlie  Lutherans.  It  is  Well 
known,  that  the  CoK  ini  .is  on  the  lontinenl,  not  be- 
lieving in  trans ubslantiation  or  consubstaiiiinliuu, 
prefer  unleavened  bread  to  the  wafers.  This  hrrad 
lias  been  adopted  in  Prussia  in  the  new  ritual  fur  the 
united  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  ;  yet  any  person, 
preferring  the  wafer,  may  have  it,  us,  at  the  rod  of 
the  celebration  of  Ihe  Lord's  -.upper,  it  is  ottered  to 
them.  The  Protestants  in  llntiiiri  and  Americn  us* 
common  leavened  tread.  For  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  see  Eleralii.n,  and  for  more  information,  sets 
ila„. 

HOST1LIUS.    See  Tulltt  Hortiliai. 

HOTKL  (FrrncA);  the  mansion  of  a  grand  per- 
sonage; for  instance,  Itttrl  dt  t'tmile  Formerly  the 
palace  of  the  king  was  simply  called  fUttlj  hence 
grand  priv6i  dt  t'luilcl.     tlitet-Dieu  is  an  appellation 


lown-liouse.  H4/tt  is  also  used  for  an  inn,  like  the 
Italian  '/tteria,  with  which  i!  has  a  common  origin, 
both  being  derived  from  hmtit.  In  tllis  sense,  it  has 
passeil  into  tile  Kntrlish  language. 

HOTTENTOTS.  The  natives  of  the  wiutlwni 
part  uf  Africa  are  reducible  to  two  distinct  families, 
the  Hottentots,  and  the  Betjuanas  or  Bushu-iuiBs 
(q.  v.),  lo  whom  the  CaiTres  (q.  v.)  are  related.     To 

the  former,  or  Hottentot  i ly,  lie  long  also  tile  Bns. 

jesmansorUiishnien,  the  Koranns  and  iheNnmiiquas. 
When  tlie  European  colony  was  first  established  at 
the  Cape,  (see  Vape  of  (Jowl  Hope,)  Hie  inhabitants 
of  tin-!  country  l»i"i-.n  it  and  tin-  <  image  river  were 
Hottentots,  divided  into  various  In  lies.  Of  a  mode- 
rate height,  lean,  with  hi^li  check  lnjiies,  thick  lips, 
small,  half-closed  eyes,  woolly  hair,  a  mild  expression, 
hut  indolent  and  nnenlerpristnsr,  they  were  despised 
and  oppressed  by  the  colonists.  Their  filth  and  indo- 
lence, and  the  linrshness  and  poverty  of  their  Ian. 
gunge,  led  the  European*  locuusirlei  tliemasllttlebel- 
ter  than  brutes,  and  by  their  treatment  they  almost 
r.  diired  them  to  that  condition.  Hut  a  kinder  treat- 
nieiil,  introduced  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  has 
-Iit-.vii  III. -in  l.j  In-  c;. p;il ile  ol  i-iviiiauioli.  ami  not  lo 
he  wanting  ill  ing. .unity  and  iiidnsiry.  The  colonial 
Hottentots,  who  wen-  al  one  time  rapidly  diminishing 
mi  account  of  the  mode  of  life  lo  which  they  were 
reduced,  increased  in  number  from  17,-131  to  30,51!) 
between  1807  and  lS>j:,.  Their  mutual  nll'ection, 
kiiidiiF-s,  integrity,  elm-lily,  and  hospitality  are  com- 
mended by  travellers  wlm  saw  tliein  while  yet  com- 
paratively independent,  'the  following  exhibits  tho 
costume  of  n  male  and  female  Hottentot. 


l,,..lv  an.i  i 
.,nlly;i|T; 

jil  linked  p 
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A  kroi  or  karot  (sheep-skin)  serves  the  Hottentot 
as  a  dress  by  day ,  a  bed  by  night,  and  a  winding- 
sheet  iu  the  crave.  A  thick  plaster  of  dirt  and 
grease  covers  his  head  and  body;  a  blunt  javeliu 
(ustagay)  and  a  dart  were  formerly  his  only  weapons. 
Tiie  Hottentots  eat  animal  (bod  voraciously,  but  are 
often  reduced  to  great  ulxitiiieiiee.  Milk  and  water 
are  their  common  beverage,  and  they  smoke  hemp 
when  they  cannot  get  tobacco.  Their  villages, 
called  kraal*,  are  a  circular  cluster  of  beehive-shaped 
huts,  which  are  covered  with  mats  woven  by  the 
women;  an  opening  in  front  serves  as  a  window,  a 
door,  and  chimney.  Tlie  Hushmen  (q.  v.),  or  wild 
]  Iottentots,  resemble  the  Hottentots,  strictly  so  called, 
in  their  features  and  language.  The  Korauas  lead  an 
indolent,  wandering  lite,  on  the  Orange  river  and  its 
vicinity.  The  Xamaqua*  are  a  Hottentot  tril>e,  in- 
habiting the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Orange 
river,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  See  PringUft 
Inter ftting  Sketches  of  Southern  Africa. 

HOTTING KR;  a  Swiss  family,  which  has  pro- 
duced several  distinguished  scholars,  particularly 
tlieologians. 

1.  John  Henry  the  elder,  born  at  Zurich  in  1620, 
made  such  progress  in  the  ancient  languages  at 
school,  that  he  was  sent  to  foreign  universities  at  the 
public  expense,  in  10S8,  he  set  out  for  Geneva, 
and  went  thence  to  France  and  Holland.  He  here 
studied  the  Oriental  languages  in  (iron  in  pen.  In 
Hill,  he  returned,  through  Knghnul,  back  to  his 
native  country,  enriched  with  large  stores  of  know- 
ledge. In  1042,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  iu  his  native  city,  and,  in  1(143, 
professor  of  catechetics  and  the  Oriental  languages, 
and  contributed  much  to  promote  the  study  of  Orien- 
tal literature.  His  reputation  was  widely  spread  by 
his  numerous  writings  upon  this  subject.  He  ex- 
plored the  relations  of  the  Eastern  languages  with 
uncommon  assiduity,  ami  slawed  what  advantages 
might  be  thence  derived  for  tlie  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  his  Gram  mat ira  ouatuor  Lingua- 
rum,  Ht6r.9  CMahi.y  Syr.  et  Antb.  Harmonica  (Zurich, 
11)411,  4to);  in  his  EtyiHotugicum  Orirntatc  (Frank- 
fort, 1061);  Thesaurus  Phil.  Mr  a  Clavis  Script urec 
(Zurich,  3  edit.,  10!)0,  Uo),  by  which  book  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  tlie  revival  of  tlie  study  of  Oriental 
literature;  and  iu  many  other  works.  In  close  con- 
nexion with  this  study,  he  also  pursued  that  of 
Eastern  history  and  archaeology,  ami  shed  much  light 
on  the  history  of  the  .lews  and  Mohanuuedans,  as 
generally  on  the  religions  and  religious  sects  of  the 
Fast,  in  his  Histuria  Oriental  is  (Zurich,  1051  and 
1600,  4to);  Pnuutttarittm  sea  IhhlhUhtnt  Oriental. 
(Heidelberg,  Hi.Vi.  Ho),  and  other  works,  as  likewise 
iu  his  very  valuable  Historia  Kcctesiastira  X.  T. 
(Zurich,  1051 — 07,  i)  vohunes\  extending  to  the 
reformation,  which,  although  derived  from  authentic 
sources,  is  not  free  from  prejudices,  and  is  soinewliat 
irregular  iu  its  arrangement  and  unpolished  in  its 
style.  He  endeavoured,  especially,  to  obtain  accu- 
rate information  concerning  tlie  state  of  the  Eastern 
churches ;  and  the  results  of  these  inquiries  are 
scattered  through  his  writings.  His  reputation  in 
the  literary  world  was  so  great,  that  the  elector 
palatine,  by  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  ob- 
tained i*riniss;iuii  from  tlie  council  at  Zurich  for  him 
to  spend  a  few  years  at  Heidelberg,  to  revive  the 
university  there,  which  he  did  from  1653  to  1661,  with 
the  hnppiist  results.  But  his  endeavours  to  unite 
the  Protestant  sects  which  tlie  elector  favoured,  en- 
coimtered  the  usual  obstacles.  In  1058*  he  acconi- 
nanied  the  elector  to  tlie  diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  first  men  of  liermany, 
and  intimate  with  the  great  Orientalist  I.udoloh. 
'llicy  formed  a  plan  <  if  send  ins*  wiling  men,  skillet!  in 


rattera  literature,  at  the  prior* 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  All 
the  Ethiopian  churches.     After  hat 
berg,  the  elector  prevailed  on  the 
to  prolong  hi«  leave  of  absence.     lletnaUy 
iu  1061,  to  Zurich,  loaded  w*h  hoaeea 
was  appointed  perpetual   rerlur  of  aw 
and  received  many  other  boDouralaseann. 
even  sent  ambassador  to  Holland,    la  Ml? 
on  the  point  of  complying  with  a 
to  visit  tlie  university  at  Leyd 
him  ;  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Ins  children. 

2.   His  ion  Johsi  Jamba, 
began  his  studies  andrr  his 
and  afterwards  heki  many  dental 
16*18,  profess**  of  theology  at 
1773.    J.  J.  Lavater  baa  wr 
valuable  of  his  works  is  bsj 
Swhserland  {HetrHisch* 
he    endeavoured   to 
church. 

This  latter  is  not  to  be 
Janu  HoTTiauaafwaosras  aura  17JO, 
at  Zurich,  and  died  Feb.  4.   1819. 
editions  of  the  classics,  aa 
Cicero  Ue  Dirinaiume,  his 
and  of  tlie  <  >ffices,  the 
and  many  others.    This 
acquired  u  high  reputation,  not 
gian,  but  also  fiir  his  works  of 
his  other  literary  productions 
Comparison  of  the  <i 
man  Poets,  is  among  the  most 
kind. 

HOI  ND  {ranis  mgm*t  L.). 
one  of  the  varieties  ot 
by  its  long,  smooth,  and . 
hound  (q.  v.)  has  already 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
tlie  principal  of  which  are  like  " 
beagle.     Kngland,  perhaps. 
in  lier  breed  of  hounds,  nut  only  f 
being  congenial  to  then,  hat  also 
attention  paid  to  their  far         _ 
The  points  of  a  good  hound  are 
His  legs  should  be  perfectly  attai^ 
and  not  too  large,  his  shoulder* 
rather  wide  than  narrow,  hss 
broad,  his  head  small,  his 
and  bushy.     As  to  the 
their  prejudices,  some 
others  nrge;  for  general 
that  a  medium  ■  the  bast; 
Souerville: 

"  Par  stands  of  nUMI« 
Will  bs«rr  aniwrr  all  I 
And  crows  thy 

It  is  very  essential  that  all 
should  run  well  together :    ~ 
should  he  of  the  same  sort 
meat  of  hounds  may  ha  . 
system  of  education,  f 
into  the  kennel.    Ths,  .- 
hounds  is  one  of 
power  of  training  w  pTiimt 
The  feeder  stations  hssssctf  at 
each  dog  individually;  the  asanas 
the  rest,  nowever  impatient  they  ■ 
till  their  turn  arrives.     In  these  1 
custom  of  these  dan  tosraj 
times  been  observed.  If  a  hi 
accord  from  a  beach  a*  « 
notice  is  taken  of  H 
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uufhrtuualely  fail  from  llie  bench  by  accident,  his  com- 
panions By  al  hitn  and  won-;  him  (o  death.  The  beagle 
is  the  smallest  of  thr  doss  k.pL  lor  llie  clmse.  andis 
mil j  used  ill  hunt  u  a:  rln-  lure  and,  though  far  inferior 
in  speed  lo  that  animal,  will  follow,  by  its  exquisite 
mot,  with  wonderful  perseverance,  till  it  fairly  tires 
the  Lure.  The  harrier  differs  from  llie  beagle  in 
bring  somewhat  larger,  as  well  os  more  nimbje  and 
lipjorons ;  they  are  also  used  almost  exclusively  in 
Uie  chase  of  the  hare.  One  of  the  most  extraordin- 
ary bunts  of  this  animal  toot  place  in  England  some 
jrus  since,  shuwiii<>  the  perseverance  of  her  pursuers. 
Afters  bud  chase  ol  sixteen  miles,  llie  Liiuid  creature, 
finding  herself  closely  pushed  by  the  dogs,  look  to 
the  sot,  and,  being  followed  by  the  whole  pack,  after 
bearing  the  ocean  for  near  a  q  uarter  of  a  mile,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  her  stanch  pursuers,  and  was  brought 
aafe  on  shore  by  one  of  Uiein. 

HOUR  ;  the  twenty- fourth  part  of  a  day  (q.  v.). 
in  nuuiy  countries,  the  hours  are  counted  from  mid- 
night, and  twelve  hours  are  twice  reckoned.  But  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  twenty-four  hours  are  counted, 
beginning  with  sunset,  so  that  noon  and  midnight 
lire  every  day  at  different  hours.  Each  hour  is 
divided  into  sixty  minutes,  these  into  sixty  seconds, 
these  into  sixty  thirds,  &c.  Many  nutions  are  totally 
unacquainted  with  :ln-  dii  iston  nf  the  duy  into  twenty  - 


night.  (See  li.n,.  and  Sukmt  Time.)  The  fixed 
Mars  complete  thrir  upparent  revolution  round  the 
earth  in  twenty-four  hours  of  sidereal  time,  and 
therefore  pass  through  3|j0  degrees  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  fifteen  degrees  in  one  hour.  I  f  we  suppose 
two  observers  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  distant 
from  each  other,  one  of  them  lias  the  liied  star  one 
bour  of  sidereal  time,  or  the  sun  one  hour  of  solar 
time,  later  in  his  meriilian  than  the  other.  Meridians 
are  thence  called  haurcirclei,  or  lanorf  circlet,  by 
which  name  tlicy  are  known  in  dialling.  A  horary 
angle  is  that  iiuali-  whifh  any  hour-circle  makes  with 
the  meridian  of  the  observer.  If,  for  in-Lanee,  it  is 
ill  o'clock  A.  M.  according  to  the  sundial  at  tlie 
place  of  observation,  nod  the  sun  is  therefore  two 
hours  distant  from  the  meridian.  iLs  hour-circle  makes 
an  ancle  of  110°  with  tlie  meridian.     See  Dial. 

HOI  IIS  -  with  Homer,  goddesses  of  the  air  and 
the  winds,  the  portresses  of  hcaien  1  he  old 
*      ":    bard   dors 


them 
A  then 


But,  11 


yliimmannfllln  year,  and  Anxo,  tlie  giver  of 
With  these  two,  the,  Altic  lloura  were  often  con- 
founded, and  lliey  were  afterwurils  distinguished  by 
making  the  Hours  bring  in  the  seasons,  ami  repre- 
senting the  Unices  as  rendering  them  agreeable. 
Thus  Jar,  the  difficult)  of  explaining  lliu  fable  is  not 
very  great ;  but  il  increases  when  we  consider  the 
later  represent  aim  n  of  llie  Iluiirs  in  liesiod.  Accord- 
ing to  Una  poet,  there  are  three  I  lorn?,  daughters  of 
Themis,  whose  names  are  Dike.  (Justice),  Eunoini ft 
(Order)  and  Kireiie  (I'eace).  It  is  obvious  that  these, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  tlie  portresses  of  heaven 
or  tlie  goddesses  of  the,  seasons ;  a  physical  idea 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  tin-  latter,  and  a  moral 
idea  forming  tlie  foundation  of  the  former.  Tlie 
Hours  experienced  llie  same  changes  as  the  Graces. 
As  the  idea  of  tlie  latter  was  transferred  from  the 
physical  pleasure  to  moral  beauty,  so  in  the  former, 
there  was  a  transition  from   the   physical   to   moral 


three  political,  mural  abstractions,  sueli  as  the  Hours, 
could  so  supplant  the  goddesses  of  time  and  of  the 
year,  that  the  latter  should  almost  sink  into  forget- 
ful ness  ?  Without  doubt,  Themis,  was  here  tlie 
turning  paint  of  the  transition.  The  Hours,  as  god- 
desses of  time,  were  the  daughters  of  Themis,  as 
she  was  at  first  conceived  of  as  the  goddess  of 
physical  order,  particularly  in  regard  to  time.  These 
daughters  may  Inn  e  hail  in  the  beginning,  entirely 
different  names.  When  Themis  is  afterward*  con- 
sidered as  moral  order,  these  moral  abstractions  arc 
attributed  to  her  as  daughters,  and  these  supplant 
either  llie  early  Attic,  or  the  still  earlier  nameless 
Homeric  goddesses.  In  this  way  lieauty  is  also 
again  received  as  the  quality  of  the  Hone,  so  that 
goddesses  of   beauty  are  looked  upon   as   god- 


dess. 


indoi 


it  all  tl 


■■   ideas  were 


ilbunded  together,  and  thus  rendered  the 
mythology  of  the  Horn-  very  complicated,  appears 
from  the  double  list  of  them  in  llysinus,  who  twice 
names  eleven  Hours'.  All  these  names  are  significant, 
nud.inLhenrst  catalogue,  we  fin.  I  merely  the  daughters 
of  Themis  as  seasons-  and  authors-  of  civil  prosperity  ; 
but,  in  the  second,  the)  appear  in  a  narrower  signifi- 
cation, as  division,  of  the  day  and  uf  life.  According 
to  the  usual  accounts,  however,  there  are  three 
Harm,  who,  in  the  word-  ut  I  lesiod.  tiring  to  perfec- 
tion all  the  undertakings  of  men.  Statuary,  in  the 
earliest  times,  rcpre-ents  only  two  ;  lor  example,  on 
ihe  limine  at  Amychc.  On  the  oilier  liand,  there 
were  three  on  the  throne  of  ihe  ( dympiau  Jupiter. 
On  a  candelabrum  in  llie  villa  Albuni,  they  are 
represented  in  the  attitude  of  dancers,  with  their 
i-  ics  i.atheroil  up  by  a  loop  lived  on  llie  side.  The 
tirs  figure  hears  in  iier  hand  tl  fruit-dish,  and  near 
her  lie  fruits,  a  symbol  of  autumn  ;  tlie  other  two 
hold  nothing  in  their  hands,  but  at  tlie  feet  of  one 
burns,  upon  an  elevated  stone,  a  fire,  the  emblem  of 
winter,  and  al  the  side  ot  tin-  third  is  placed  a  (lower, 
the  emblem  of  soring.  Their  heads  are  crowned 
Willi  garlands  of  leaves.  On  a  caudelalirum  in  tlie 
l-iiruese  palace,  there  are  four  figure*  ;  those  on  a 
siiroopliagus  in  tlie  villa  Albani  are  remarkably 
beautiful  and  expressive. 

Ilonus  ;  virgin-  who,  in  Mohammed's  paradise, 
are  one  of  the  rewards  of  tlie  blest.  According  !o 
lite  description  of  Ihe  Koran,  they  surpass,  in  their 
dauliug  beauty,  both  pearl-  and  rubies  ;  they  are  sub- 
ject to  no  impurity,  and  reserve  the  languishing 
glances    of   their  dark    black  ryes  tor  individual 
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udmircrs.  Tliey  dwell  in  green  gardens,  beautiful  | 
beyond  description,  where  tliey  ure  to  be  foiiihl  in 
bowers  lying  upon  green  cushions,  and  tin*  mwt 
beautiful  tapestry,  and  flourishing  in  perpetual  youth. 
Moliammed  has  omitted  nothing  to  render  his  j*ra- 
dise  delightful  to  the  voluptuous  inhabitants  of  the 
East.  But  he  liad  a  pattern  in  the  religion  of  the 
Parsees,  in  whose  pnraii.se,  called  IU'hi*ht  ami  M«h»n, 
tlie  black-eyed  nymphs,  Hnram  bishtiltt,  are  endowed 
with  no  unsubstantial  loveliness.  A  paradise  for 
women  is  also  provided,  alwunding  in  pleasures  of 
every  kind.  A  further  liope  is  held  out  to  affectionate 
wives,  for  it  is  left  optional  with  their  husbands  to 
take  hack  their  wives  in  the  place  of  the  Ilouris. 

HOUSE-HKEAKIMS.     Set-  Jhtrc/ary. 

HOrSH-BlRNlM;.     See  Ara»H. 

HOl'SKIIOLDTllOOPS.     See  Uwmh. 

UOISELKKK  {srtumrvivuw  trcturum);  a  succii- 
leut  plant,  having  the  leaves,  which  ure  all  radical, 
disposed  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  double  rose. 
The  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches, 
and  bears  a  few  purplish  flowers,  which  liave  twelve 
or  fifteen  petals  and  as  many  ovaries.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  where  it  grows  in  tike  clefts  of  rocks,  on 
old  walls  and  the  roofs  of  cottages.  The  other 
siiecies  of  Memprrrwitm,  nearly  thirty  in  number,  arc 
nil  natives  of  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  ami  the  coun- 
tries about  the  M edit ermi lean. 

HOl'TMANN,  Cohnkuls,  founder  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  trade,  was  lioriint  (ioudn,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Dcing  obliged  to  sfiend 
Mime  time  in  Li>bon,  he  made  inquiries,  from  curi- 
osity, concerning  the  trade  with  the  lndie>,  which 
then  exclusively  enriched  Portugal,  ami  concerning 
the  routes  followed  by  the  Portuguese.  He  soon 
became  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  which  his 
countrymen  might  derive  from  this  commerce  ;  but 
all  such  inquiries  being  strictly  forhuldcn  to  foreigners, 
1 1  out  man n  was  suspected,  imprisoned,  and  contlemn- 
ed  to  a  large  fine.  Heing  unable  to  pay  this,  lie 
offered  to  the  mercluuits  of  Amsterdam  to  reveal 
every  tiling  relating  to  the  India  trade,  if  tliey 
would  tree  him  from  his  confinement.  They  accord- 
ingly ransomed  him.  and,  in  IdiM.  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  performed  his  promise.  The 
merchants  then  formed  a  company,  which  tliey  called 
the  ntmpany  0/  rvmotr  jxirts,  filled  out  four  vessels, 
nud  made  Hoiitmunu  sti|>ercnrgo.  The  flotilla  set 
sail  April  2,  lo!);>.  and  arrived  liefore  Hantaiu,  Java, 
June  23,  loDtf.  They  were  kindly  received,  but  the 
Portuguese  soon  invoh  ed  them  in  difficulties  with 
the  natives.  They  made  many  attempts  upon  the 
Indian  Islands,  hut  were  at  lust  compelled  to  return, 
their  forces  beiiu?  diminished  to  less  than  one  third  of 
their  original  number.  They  arrived  n^aiii,  Aug. 
11.  151)7.  in  the  harlioiir  of  Amsterdam.  Although 
this  expedition  had  brought  but  little  profit,  it  ua* 
immediately  determined  to  tit  out  another.  Alter 
tlie  example  of  Amsterdam,  similar  companies  were 
formed  in  other  ports  of  the  I'nitcd  Provinces,  and. 
finally,  all  united  into  an  East  India  company,  which 
destroyed  the  trade  of  tlie  Portuguese,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  East  Indies,  and  which  continued  to 
monopolize  the  trade  till  tlie  end  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century.  Ilotitmunu  went  again,  in  1598,  to  tlie 
Kast  Indies,  as  commander  of  the  second  expedition, 
and  was  this  time  inorv  Miccessful.  After  he  had 
visited  Maila^nsrar.  the  .Maldives,  and  Cochin-China, 
he  landed  at  SMinu.tni.  when'  he  was  at  first  kindly 
received  by  I  In*  ku-ir,  but  was  afterwords  thrown 
into  prison.  The  ships,  which  were  already  laden, 
returned  la  me.  and  it  was  lielicvcd  that  Houtmaiui 
wa-.  dead.  Hut  Drc.  \\\%  niifci.  he  came  with  three 
•nilors  on  hoard  n  Dutch  ship,  lying  on"  Achecn.  and 
declared  tluit  he  did  not  wish  to  escape,  as  he  hoped 


to  receive  his  freedom,  ami  to  1 
king  a  treaty  which  would  be  a*~ 
countrymen.     The  king  was  era 
]Kised  towards  him,  but  yielded  l» 
Uie  Portuguese,  anil  tent  llimtmn 
of  tlie  country,  where  he  ifuim^i 
interesting  accounts  appeared  of 
the  Dutch,  but  tliey  published 
cerning  their  Inter  voyages, 

HOYKDhN,  Rocaa  na  ;  an 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hoary  IL 
liorn  at  York.  and.  entering  Ike 
some  time  professor  of  theology  at 
also  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  said  to  hose 
in  tlie  capacity  of  chaplain,  and 
offices.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  he 
self  to  the  compilation  of  Kngiah 
Annals  in  Italia,  commencing  at 
which  Betle  finished,  and  bran 
the  tliird  year  of  John,  1*01.  Ha»  style,  m 
but  he  is  highly  esteemed  for  tna 
itv,  and,  according  10  Lelaad, 
of  his  class  wlio  preceded  hum.  V 
he  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  J 
kings,  and  of  a  life  of  Thorn 
his  authority ,  that  Edward  I.  canstil 
to  be  made  in  all  the  libraries  far 
den's  Annals, .in  order  to  ■muni 
from  tlie  crown  tif  ^Scotland.  Tins 
oil  in  Sir  Henry  Savile's  Collect**  of 
liih  Historians  (1596—1601,  faiio). 

HOWARD,    Thom.«»,    duke    of   ! 
eminent  statesman  and  warrior  in  the 
VIII.     He  was  born  about   M73* 
son  of  the  first  duke  of  the  H«      t 
his  life  at  the  battle  of  Hoswu      , 
III.     Hisfcher,wbowaaah~.a. 
sion,  was  restored  by  Henry  VU    -, 
estates,  wliich  he  had  surfeited-    " 
a  knight  of  the  gaiter  soon         % 
Henry  YIH.,  and  he  obtaine*.  «-> 
his  talents,  both  as  a  naval  and  1 
In  1513.  lie  became  high-admiral  ~ 
same  year,  he  commanded,  with  I 
battle  of  Flodden,  in  wfc 
land,  was  defeated  and  slain.     1 
this  occasion,  the  father  was  n* 
and  tlie  son  earl  of  Surfer.     '. 
Ireland  as  lonMieutenai 
pressed  a   dangerous    L. 
His  father  dying  in  1524,  ••* 
dom.     He  was  afterwards  a 
king's  council,  and  was 
Uie  Roman  Catholic  party, 
much  prudence  as  to  retain  the 
ous  sovereign  till  near  the  dose 
1536,  he  was  employed  agaani 
gents  in  the  north  of  fneinnnV 
the  Scots.    In  1544,  he  wean  to  1 
king,  in  a  hostile  expedition,  and 
siege  of  MontreuiL      Ail  Ian 
secure  him  from  the  soapies 
who,  on* slight  grounds,  hod  «^- 
fcr  the  death  of  a  traitor  oq 
1547.    The  king's  death       »  . 
cured  him  a  respite  ;  but  W  * 
in  the  Tower  during  the  r 
was  released  and  reinstat__ 
petty  on  tlie  accession  of  _ 
nigh-steward,  on  the  trioTof 
berland.     He  died  in  A  , 

HOIVAIU),  HaxaY.L 

the  preceding,  an  aoooaai  w  ■ 

best  Kngliah  poet  of  faia 

by  some  writers  in  1M&,  I, 


Ho  wn*  nlnrrii  nt  cardinal  Wolseys  college  Jit 
Umfiml,  now  Chrisi-ohurch.  «!inv  he  studied  polite 
literature  Willi  great  success.  He  tlieii  inndc  llie 
lour  of  Europe;  ainl,  in  Florence  lie  signnliicd  his 
courage  and  romantic  spirit,  by  publishing,  in  the 
style  of  a  kniglit-crniiit,  u  challenge  to  all  corners — 
Christians,  Jews,  Saracens,  Turks,  or  cumiilials — in 
defence  nt'  tin-  surpassing  beamy  oi  his  mi-trcs..  the 
Stir  Geraldint ;  and  lie  was  victorious  in  the  tourna- 
ment instituted  by  Ihr  grand  duke  on  the  occasion. 
In  1540,  lie  distinguished  himself  fit  a  tournament 
held  before  the  court  lit  Westminster  ;  and  not  lung 
after,  he  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  tile  garter. 
In  I54ST,  he  served  under  his  father  as  lieutenanl- 
jteBeral  of  the  army  sent   against.  Smtlaud  ;  and,  in 

1514,  he  accompli  i I  tin-  troop-,  with  which  tlie  king 

invaded  France,  mul  was  field-marshal  of  the  army 
before  BouIokiio.  On  die  surrender  of  that  place  in 
121a,  lie  was  made  captain-general  ami  commander 
of  Uir  garrison  left  fur  its  defence;  but  the  same 
year,  being?  defeated  by  tlie  French  in  an  attempt  to 
iulrrcrpt  a  000*07,  he  was  superseded  in  lib  com- 
tannd  by  Seymour,  curl  of  Hertford,  On  bin  return 
W  England,  conscious  of  his  former  services,  und 
matting  under  what  he  conceived  to  be  unmerited 
dugrnce,  he  dropped  some  relic,  linns  on  the  king 
and  council,  wliiili,  l-eijig  reported  to  his  majesty  by 
In*  earl's  enemies,  proved  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  He 
had  quartered  in  his  escutcheon  the  royal  Bims  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  to  which  lie  liad  an  hereditary 
right,  and  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
princess  Mary.  On  these  and  oilier  charges  of  a 
more  frivolous  nature,  he  wus,  together  with  his 
father,  committed  tu  the  'lower,  in  December,  1540, 
and,  January  13,  whs  tried  at  Guildhall,  before 
n  common  jury,  by  whom  he  was  obsequiously  limnd 
guilty  of  high  treason,  notwithstanding  he  made  an 
eloquent  and  skilful  defence.  Six  days  after,  he 
aunrred  tlie  sentence  of  tlie  law,  by  decapitation, 
on  Tower  Hill.  Doctor  Hey  I  in,  hi  his  Church  His- 
tory, says,  "He  was  beheld,  in  general,  by  tlie 
English,  as  the  chief  ornament  of  die  nation,  highly 
ester nuit  fur  hi-  chivalry  ,  his  ulhibilily,  his  learning, 
and  wliatsoever  other  :r;ni'i  might  either  make  him 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  or  formidable  in 
the  sight  of  a  Jealous,  impotent,  nn.l  wayward  prince." 
I.ordlliiord.  in  speaking  of  him,  oli-ervcs,  "  We  now 
emerge  tinm  tlie  iwili-lit  of  learning  to  an  almost 
classic  author,  that  ornament  of  a  I  >n  is  tenuis,  hut  not 
unpolished  conn,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  celebrated  by 
Drayton,  Dryihn.  Fenion.  Fnpe,  illustrated  by  his 
•own  muse,  and  liimcnti'd  for  bis  unhappy  death  ;  a 
man,  a.s  "  r  V,  alter  Itnien'li  says,  1111  less  valiant  than 
learned,  and  of  I'm  extent  hopes."  His  works  consist 
of  Snugs  and  Sonnets  (m  a  collection  published  in 
Loudon,  in  lo07,  of  winch  there  were  several 
reprints  in  the  sixteenth  century);  the  second  am! 
fourth  nooks  iif  Virgil's  .lincis,  translated  into  blank 
verse  (London,  ir.nT,  l-'ino) ;  11  translation  ol  F.cele- 

siasles.   ami   s ,■   0f  the    Psalms;  Satires   oil    the 

Citiiclis  of  London;  a  translation  from  lioceaccio  ; 
and  some  smaller  pieces.  I  lie  entire  works  of  I  lenry 
Howard,  ear]  of  Surrey,  and  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
«  yatt,  w  ere  ]  nil.  -tieii,  with  note,  ami  memoirs,  by 
Doctor  Noil  (-vols.  .,to,  ISIo.) 

IKHl'.VItD.CiiMiies,  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  a  dis- 
tinguished  naval  commander  in   the  reign  of  quel 


of   LII 


irn  0)  ipieeu 
lord  Howard 
1I.011  of  the  second  duke  of 
in  l.jS3«.  and,  while  a  youth, 
inoii>  miller  his  father,  who 
In  liiiitl,  he  went  on  an 
I   he   subsequently  acted   as 


rebel  carls  of  NurihumberUiiiil  r 


In  1573_,  he  succeeded  to  hi.  i.dhei's  title,  and  to  the 
office  of  lord  chaiulierlnin,  and  was  maile  a  knight  of 
tlie  garter,  lim  the  piiiieij^i  occasion  on  which  tins 
nobleman  signaliad  himself,  was  in  the  defeat  of  the 
tannins'  Spanish  arn.aiLi,  in  1.1SN,  when  he  was  coiu- 
iiiflnder-in -chief  of  tile  English  fleet.  In  I50tt,  he  bad 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  sent  against  radii, 
while  lite  (Url  of  E»ei  led  tlie  military  Crunch  of  the 
expedition.  The  Mlowiug  year,  he  was  created  earl 
of  Nottingham,  ami  also  inade  chief  justice  hi  eyre, 
south  of  the  Trent.  His  latest  public  service  of 
importance  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  suppression 
of  the  ill. concerted  rebellion  of  tile  unfortunate  curl 
of  Essex,  whom  he  took  into  custody.  JamtC  1. 
continued  hiai  in  his  employments,  and  availed  him- 
self of  his  services  in  an  emliussy  to  Spain,  and  on 
other  occasions.      He  died  in  liiil . 

HOWARD,  Thokah,  earl  of  Arundel,  an  English 
nobleman,  distinguished  as  11  patron  of  tlie  fine  uru, 
was  earl-marshal  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  employed  in  several  foreign 
embassies  by  Unit  prince  and  his  father.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  retail  of  Charles  I.  he  sent  agents 
into  Greece  and  Italy,  to  collect  for  him,  at  a  vast 
expense,  whatever  was  curious  and  valuable  of  tile 
works  of  ancient  artists,  which  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion.    His  museu f  antiquities  was  divided  nt  his 

death.  Henry,  sixth  duke  of  Norfolk,  about  tlie 
year  1668,  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford 
a  considerable  part,  including  the  celebrated  Parian 
Chronicle,  which,  with  the  other  ancient  inscribed 
stones  accompanying  it,  have  been  termed  the 
Arundctian  mnrblet ,  (q.  v,)  Lord  Arundel  dici  at 
Padua,  in  1(140. 

HOWARD,  FanrtEHir,  earl  of  Carlisle,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  the  fourth  eurl,  by  bis  second 
wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of  William  fourth  lord 
Byron.  He  was  born  May  M8,  1748,  and  succeeded 
to  the  family  titles  mid  estates  September  a.  1758. 
At  llie  expiration  of  his  minority,  he  took  his  sent  iu 
the  house  of  peers,  nud  was  afterwards  selected  as 
one  of  the  ciimmis-iriners  desjmtrlied,  m  1778.  lo 
America,  with  a  view  of  healing  the  breach  between 
the  mother  country  und  Die  eolunies.  In  1780,  lie 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland,  which  office  he 
retained  for  a  period  ol  two  years,  when  tlie  sudden 
dissolution  of  the  l{i)ekm:;lilo]i  administration  real:  led 

him  to  his  native  country,  from  this  period,  lord 
t'arlisle  continued  in  opposition  till  tlie  brenking  out 
of  the  trench  revolution,  when  he  ranged  himself  on 
tlie  side  of  tlie  ministers.  In  1 77:*,  he  published 
a  quarto  volume,  containing  miscellaneous  pieces, 
original  ami  translated.  In  IStlt,  appeared  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Tragedies  and  Poems  of  Frederic 
earl  of  Carlisle,  K.ti  ,  S.c.  The  earl  of  Carlisle  was 
a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  had  made  a 
valuable  collection  of  paintings  at  his  seat,  Castle 
Howard,  where  he  died,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year, 
Septemlier  4,  1825. 

HOWARD,  John,  the  celebrated  philanthropist  j 
was  born  at  Unficld  or  Hackney,  in  17W1.  His  father 
dying  while  he  was  ytaing,  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  wholesale  grocer  iu  the  metropolis  ;  but  on  tlie 
approach  or  his  majority,  lie  purchased  the  remainiiij; 
term  of  his  indentures,  and  indulged  his  taste  by 
making  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy.  Returning 
home  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  he  took  lodgings  at 
Stoke  Newington  ;  and,  on  his  recovery,  he  married 
his  landlady,  an  elderly  widow,  oat  of  gratitude 
for  her  care  in  nursing  him.  She  died  in  1756, 
about  three  years  after  the  inaniage,  and  Mr 
Howard  commenced  a  voyage  lo  Lisbon  to  view  the 
efiects  of  tlie  recent  earthquake.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  embarked  being  captured,  he  was  con- 
signed ton  French  prison,      Tlieliardsliipshesuflensd 
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•nil  witnessed  pro  iously  to  his  release  first  roused 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  bis  future  researches. 
When  he  reached  England,  he  was  induced  to  lay 
before  the  commissioners  of  the  lick  and  hurt  office 
Die  information  he  had  gained,  and  his  communica- 
tion was  well  received.     At  Cardingtnti,  where  he 
then  residtd.  he  indulged  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition   in  building  cottages  for  the  peasantry, 
establishing  scliools  for  gratuitous  instruction,  and 
other  plans  for  tlie  encouragement  of  industry  among 
the  lower  orders-.     Horticulture  at  this  time  was  hi* 
principal  amusement;  and  lie  also  made  some  experi- 
mental researches  in  natural  philosophy,  and  com- 
municated them  to  the  Koyal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.     In  1773,  he  served  in  the  office  of 
sheriff  for  the  county  of  Bedford.     In  applying  to 
the  necessary  duties  of  this  station,  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline  came  under  his  notice ;  and,  finding 
that  many  abuses  existed  in  the  management  of 
jails,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  time  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  means  of  correcting  them.     With  this 
view  he  visited  most  of  the  English  county  jails 
and  houses  of  correction,  and  in  March,  1774,  he  laid 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, tor  which  lie  received  a  vote  of  tlauiks.     In 
1775  and  1776,  he  visited  many  of  the  continental 
prisons,  as  well  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland: 
and  the  substance  of  his  investigations  appeared  in  a 
work  he  published  in  1777,  entitled  the  State  of  the 
Prisons  in  Englund  and  Wales,  with  Preliminary  ob- 
servations, and  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons 
(4to).    In  1 778,  he  repeated  his  visit  to  the  continent, 
and  extended  his  tour  into  Italy.  After  his  return  from 
this  journey,  he  made  a  fresh  survey  of  the  prisons 
throughout  the  British  empire,  to  which  he  added  un 
examination  of  the  public  hospitals ;  and  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  was  communicated  to  the  public  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  former  work,  published  in  1780 
(4to).     In  1781  und  1782,  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  northern  ports  of  Europe,  including  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland.     In  178;),  he  visited 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  and,  having  again  surveyed  the 
prisons  of  his  own  country,  lie  printed  in  1784,  a 
second  Appendix,  comprising  tlte  additional  infor- 
mation he  liud  obtained ;  and  at  the  same  time  was 
publislted  a  complete  edition  of  his  State  of  the 
lYisous.  with  all  the  supplementary  matter. 

A  new  subject  now  engaged  his  attention,  namely, 
the  miiiMgrineii:  ft'  JitiaretUis.  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  coiniiitiiiication  of  the  plague  and  other 
contagious  diseases.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate 
information,  he  went  to  Smyrna,  where  he  knew  that 
the  plague  prevailed,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  Venice,  with  a  foul  bill  of  health,  tliat  he  might  be 
subjected  to  all  the  regulations  of  quarantine  in  tlie 
lazaretto,  und  thus  become  experimentally  acquainted 
with  them.  On  his  return  liome,  through  Vienna, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  whose 
curiosity  was  excited  by  the  mine  of  Howard's  phil- 
anthropic investigations.  In  1789,  he  published  an 
Account  of  the  princifial  Laurettas  in  Europe,  with 
various  pafiers  relative  to  tlie  Plague,  together  with 
farther  Observations  on  some  Foreign  Prisons  and 
Hospitals,  with  additional  Remarks  on  tlie  Present 
State  of  those  of  (ireat  Britain  ami  Ireland  (4to). 
At  the  end  of  this  work  he  announced  an  intention  of 
revisiting  Kussia  mid  Kuropean  Turkey,  and  extend- 
ing his  truvels  into  Asia.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
he  set  off  from  London  in  tlie  summer  of  1789,  and 
proceeds!  through  (lermany  to  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow. The  greatest  reelect  was  everywhere  paid  to 
his  exalted  merit,  and  he  seemed  to  be  regarded  as 
the  general  censor  of  the  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  prisons  ami  hospitals,  which  were  thrown 
open  for  his  inspection  as  a  friendly  monitor  and 


public  benefactiir.     I f  e  had  takrn  cp  mi 
tlie  town  of  (heraon,  a  Kutamii  trtues- 
lilark  sea.     A  malignant  fever  pmatfVi 
having  been  prompted  by  humanity  un 
labouring  under  the  cuntajpoos  damn* 
tlie  infrriioii,   and  died   in   ran***       *  , 
1790.     lie  was  inlcsxeJ  in  the  vi       ,  4 1 
and  every  respect  was  shown  to 
Russian  authurii  A  em       - 

Paul's  cathei 
garb,  executtvi  uy      •.—. - 

The  eulogium  pru»        id  on 
Burke,  in  his  speed.  «,  Brain 
election,  in  1780,  most  not  he 
nut/'  said  the  orator,  M  name  thai 
remarking  that  his  labours  and 
much  to  open  the  eyea  and  htans  off 
lias  visited  all  Koran*,  nut  to  survey 
ness  of  pa  lares,  or  die  sUU>taasas  off  1 
make   accurate   awesoremeoD  of  do 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  farm  a  aaltsf 
of  modern  art;  not  to  collect 
nuscripts; — but  to  dive  mto  to* 


Pa       .  »»- 


to  plunge  into  the 

the  mansion*  of 

and  dimensions  of 

to  remember  tlie  forgotten,  to 

to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to 

distresses  of  all  men  in  all 

original;  and  it  is  as  full  off 

ity.    It  was  a  voyage  off  discovery; 

tion  of  charity.    Already  da?  " 

felt,  more  or  less,  in  every 

anticipate  his  anal  reward,  by 

fully  realised  in  his  own.     He  will 

retail,  but  in  gross,  the  reward  off  " 

prisoner;  and  be  has  so  friifialhd  and 

this  branch  off  charity,  that  there  vsM 

little  room  to  merit  by  such  acts  off 

hereafter." 

HOWE,    Richard,  earl,    a 
admiral,  was  the  third  cost  off 
count  Howe,  and  was  burn  mmtmm.    * 
received  the  rudiments  off  a  liberal  oOi 
his  stronr.  preelection  for  the  sea  ■ 
to  place  him,  at  the  age  off 
midshipman,  on  board  the 
sailed  with  Anson  lor  the 
going  through  the  ami 
under  that  admiral,  I 
twenty  yean  of  age,  he 
Baltimore  sloop  of 
himself  on  many 
in-chief,  to  the  Mediter 
rank  of  ivar-adnriral  of 
proceeded  to  tbone  off  i« 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue, 
the  war  with  France,  lard 
of  America,  with  a  at 
IVKstaign,  who  con       ... 
quarter,  ami  on  his  »«r 
English  earldom.     la 
sailed  to  the  relief  off  - 
spite  of  the  combined 
he  accepted  the  mat 
which,  with  a  p 
bold  until  1793, ,      «,  v- 
war  with  France,  U:  took 
fleet,  and,  bringing  the  « 
first  of  June,  1794,  ha  el 
victory.    The  rank  of  i 
vacant  garter,  both  eon 
mander  in  the  coons 
summation  of  Us  I 
exerted  himself 


of  haai 
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mutiny  among  the  srunicn  at  Portsmouth,  fits 
death  took  place  Aug.  6,  I7WU. 

HOWE,  Mm  Willi**,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
auccee>Jed  general  Gin  in  the  chief  command  of  lire 
British  form  in  America,  having  landed  at  Boston 

With  generals  Clint mil   Uurgoyne,  in  May,  17T5. 

General  Howe  ( urn  inn  riled  at  the  allack  on  Bunker 
huU,  was  besieged  in  lioMnn  during  the  next  winter, 
^vacimted  Uinl  town  in  lite ensuing  spring,  Bud  retired 
to  Halifax,  in  June,  1776,  he  arrived  at  Staten 
Island,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  lord 
Howe.  Here  the  brothers  informed  congress  that 
they  hutl  received  full  powers  to  grant  pardon  to  all 
the  rebel)  who  should  return  to  their  obedience  ;  but 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  that  body  considered 
both  the  form  and  substance  of  the  propositions  too 

Sectionnhle  to  deserve  attention.  August  87.  gene- 
Howe  defeated  the  Americans  on  Long  Island, 
and,  Seplemlier  15,  took  possession  of  New  York. 
After  the  campuiEu  in  the  Jerseys,  he  set  sail  from 
New  York,  and  altered  Chesapeake  bay,  August 
£4.  Seplemlier  'J'J,  having  previously  secured  the 
command  of  tin-  Schuylkill;  he  crossed  it  with  his 
army,  advanced  to  Germanlow  n  on  the  26th,  and.  on 
the  ETlh,  lord  Cornwall  is  entered  Philadelphia.  Oct. 
4,  general  Howe  repelled  IheatlMk  of  the  Americans 
at  Germantown.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  succeeded 
to  the  command  by  Clinton,      lie  died  in  1814. 

HOWKL  Tin  (loon,  or  Mtwkl  Uoa,  a  Cambrian 
prince,  famous  as  a  legislator  in  the  tenth  century, 
in  926  went  to  Home  to  obtain  information  prepara- 
tory to  the  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
Walsh.  On  the  return  (if  I  lowel,  u  kind  of  national 
convention  was  usseinbled  of  the  heads  of  tribes, 
mad  learned  clergymen  and  t.iyimn.  by  whose  co-ope- 
ration a  collection  of  laws  was  prepared,  founded  on 
the  laws  of  Diinwiillo  Mulmutius,  nn  ancient  British 
sovereign  ;  and  this  code  was  cons titntionally  estab- 
lished  throughout  the  territories  of  Wales.  Ilowel 
went  again  to  Itome  in  U30,  to  procure  tlie  farther 
sanction  of  learm-d  jurists  for  the  confirmation  of  his 


l..m  and  sound  policy, 
"—>'»■'  ">  perm*  with- 

should  not  be  passed 

ordnance  which  ranks 

throws  its  grenades  in 
tnl  line  at  the  highest 
tie  clumber,  and  the 
resemble  those  of  the 


s   ,,.,,1  I 


manuscrlpls,  diplotins.  nnd  lu-ok-  printed  during  tile 
existence  of  the  German  empire,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  was,  in  theory,  the  continuation  of  the  old 

HI! ARTE,  Jons  ;    the  only  Spanish  philosopher 

who  is  much  dislimfiiifthei)  beyond  the  limits  Of  his 
own  country.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except 
that  from  the  title-]  last1  of  hi-  works,  it  appears  that 
he  was  born  at  San  Juan  del  Pie  del  Puerto,  fn 
Navarre.  Some  have  therefore  called  him  a  French- 
man, but,  as  Ferdinand  the  i  atholk'  hnd  taken  pos- 
session of  Navarre,  uinl  driven  out  king  Jean  d'Al- 
bert,  Huarte  may  liave  been  the  son  of  Spaniards 
who  had  settled  there.  He  is  known  to  hnve  been 
living  about  1580.  and  to  have  bent  dead  in  16110. 
In  the  preface  to  his  work,  he  says,  that  no  one  ought 
to  write  before  the  age  of  thirty-one,  anil  every  pru- 
dent man  will  lay  down  his  |*n  when  fifty  years  old. 
He  was  a  physician  I .y  profession.  His  work  is  en- 
titled Eiamen  tie  Ingeniot  \mrn  far  1'imciai,  &c,  or 
an  examination  of  such  geniuses  as  are  bom  Gt  for 
acquiring  the  sciences.  "  wherein,  by  marvellous  and 
useful  secrets,  drawn  from  true  philosophy,  both  natu- 
ral and  divine,  are  shown  the  gifts  and  dillerenl  abil- 
ities found  in  man,  and  for  what  kind  of  study  the 
genius  of  every  man  is  adapted,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  whoever  shall  read  this  hook  attentively  will 
discover  the  properties  ot'  hi-  own  ■ri'iuus.and  be  able 
to  make  choice  of  that  -'ii-ii!  e  in  which  he  will  make 
the  greatest  improvement."  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages ;  into  English  by 
Carewand  Bellamy,  under  the  title  of  die  Tryal  of 
Wits;  into  German  by  [,e>»iiig.  under  the  title  of 
Pm/iing  der  Ko/ifr.  Kespeeting  ill. ■  many  paradoxes 
of  the  author.  Lessm„'  mj»,  A  good  horse  strikes  out 
the  brightest  sparks  when  lie  stumbles.  The  work 
is  full  of  practical  « '   ' 


aaaJN,  calls  Himrte  meilm  MM)  Filotvp,  Huarte 
has  been  reproached  for  ]i;;vin-;  published,  as  genuine, 
a  spurious  letter  of  l.eululus.  the  proconsul,  from 
Jerusalem,  in  which  a  deseriplion  of  the  Saviour's 

HUHEK  ;  n  itfmc  of  many  distinguished  authors, 
including, — 

1.  John  James  Hcbeh,  born  1707.  in  Switierland, 
died  in  177M,  professor  of  anatomy  ot  Cassel. 

2.  Ulbicii  He  it  tn,  born  ot  lin<  -kiitu,  in  Friesland, 
1636,  died  1604,  known  by  his  work  l)e  Jure  Cipi- 
tatis  (Leyden,  loo7,  Jlo).  He  was  prolessor  of  law 
at  Franeker. 

3.  His  son,  Z.uharms  Mr  bib,  bom  in  16b3,  died 
1731,  also  known  as  a  jurist. 

4.  Miav  Huiihii,  an  ingenious  writer,  was  bom 
I6U4.  at  Geneva,  and  died  175'.*,  at  Lyons.  She  was 
a  deistical  writer,  uinl  fn.-r  |iriin.-ii-uL  work,  Leltremur 
la  Religion  lie  I' ll,mme  (ITS)  and  1754),  was  trun- 
sluted  into  English  and  Gen 


a.  Jot 


*  Him 


.  died    I 


painter  whom  Fus-li,  in  his  1  listnry  of  Swiss  Painters, 
i  ails  die  Sum  Tintoretto. 

I,.  Michael  Hcum,  bom  1727,  in  Bavaria,  died 
I  KIM.  was  professor  of  the  I'm  mil  language  in  Lelp- 
s  i  c.a'  id  translated  several  l.-ennan  works  iotu  French, 
ii-i.ih  did  much  towards  making  the  two  nations 
belter  acijnainted  willi  each  other. 

7.  Uroia  PsawntaitD  Hukkh.  bom  at  Paris,  I7Gi\ 
died  1#)4,  son  of  the  preceding.  His  SuHtmllicfa 
llerkt  aeit  ISOa  were  published  at  Tubingen  (1807). 
Hi -r  bled  several  journals. 

8.  TsaxBa*  HBBNf,  bom  17(14,  nt  Gottingen, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  philologist  Heyne,  was 
married  to  Louis  Ferdinand  Huber.  She  is  a  popu- 
.ai  German  author.     She  wrote  several  novels,  dur- 


sirt 


in* 


Mil   - 


ins;   lu-r  l.i„luiu,l'-   life,  which  were  pulilisliid  m..-.-i 
liu  name.     She  nls..  t--liu.il,  tor  *mic  lime,  the  well 

kll..wu  M-r-.ul.MI. 

<l.  b'«.iN.i*  llriikH;  !i  naturalist,  barn  ITS'),  lit 
I'timvii.  I  lav  ins  l'"t  Ilis  way  in  ii  « inter  ninlil.  Ii> 
wnt  so  blimlcJ  with  snow  ami  jaiii-heil  wiihcoWns  ti 
he  ile-.rive.l  irri't:..vcinlilj'  ot  Lis  sivlit.  «  I'iili  v.  a-  pre- 
viously weak,  mitu ithslnniliii"  which  lite  hnly  »ta(«i 
lie  iuvtil  pite  tiini  her  liami ;  aa.1  her  aid,  with  that  ■• 
il  ynuii"  man  named  lliinu-ns  ivlio  »;i>  emiiloycd  ii 
his  servire  as  n  render  lunl  umaiioriisis,  t-mJtJni  Inn 
ti>  make  sir-Ii  irrrat  progress  in  his.  studies.  In  ITsn 
ul'imnil,  ia  llir  iiina  lit'  letters,  his  S-»ivllf  </',>■■? 
cnriW  inr  /•«  .lb-ill-*  (-1-cDii.i  i  ditinn,  I'ari*.  IS1J 
Kn-ili-h,  Loudon,  ismi),  i'i  which  '»■'  eiplains  tin 
milliner  of  tile  i|iieen- lac's  impregnation,  and  ih-nimi 
slrates  lluit  this  ad  lakes  plai-e  in  tin-  air  by  cuilioi 
wiLll  till-  drones.  Ill  hi*  ,1/tniiurr  "IF  I 'lilllarm: 
tlif.-lir  rl  ,1,- <l,,;-rM-»  NnW.i  ■".  .<  -.■■■■..-■#*■*  fail 
iiirminaliuit  i/c  ilifrnulii  I'lau'm,  l,<-  relates  tlk 
nb-vivntJuii'.  v.tiicli  In-  made  in  i  imipauy  with  Senj.e 
liier.  Huber  was  nlwi  intimately  eorawrtcil  will 
I'linrles  Itonstrttrn.  His  assistant  Itiirneti-  Imviii: 
become  ime  of  tlic  maifisinue-,  nf  Lis  ilMrict,  [lulu 
instruct! -d  his  own  sim  in  natural  si-ieiier.  This  -01 
lifierwaiils  made  some  oliservalious  nil  mil*,  wliicl 
lllive  Wli  |iriiiliil  umlt-rlliplu.lt-  tMtii  mr  niifti-ir 
,1  l.s   .»„„,,  ,/,.,   rW-«,-   ;„.,'■■,,„.,   [I'ari.,   IWI, 

iw  "iliiiLii').  translated  int'i  Knali-ii  (1. Inn.  ISSii) 

III  '11KKT,  Si;  a  siint  iif  tin-  Unman  I  uUkiIi 
ill  aril  i.  tin-  pairou  iif  huntsmen.  'I  hi-  legend  siv 
that  lit*  was  a  «mu  of  llerlraiid.  iluk«  of  (.incline,  a 
lla-  c-.iai-I  of  !V|iin  dllrrislul.  ami  u  keen  hunter 
nail  thai  being  mice  engaged  in  tin-  chase.  01 


ami  he  heard  a  warn  in:; 

rillriill  llie  iliurch.  nllil  btraiiif  ll  ?.i-:ilulis  dk<-l|ilc  I 

IhsIuiji  Ijimbcrt.  whom  he  ttiii-etikil  as  bi<4ni|>  i 
M»--'rit:tii  iiml  i.Ufffi.  He  wnrkrd  many  inlrarlr- 
mid  is  said  to  Invr  died  in  78,  or  THO.  itis  l»l 
was  placed  in  [lie  Heiiedit-tiiir  convent  of  Ainliun.  i 

the  .\rilpiit»-.,  wliieli  [Tt-civinl  the  na SI  llut.rl 

t.f  .lr>l.,ia<*.  It  if  eelelirat i-il  li.r  St  llabrrl's  ke) 
(jiven  him  by  St  I'etLT,  which  runs  lla-  hyitriijiliohi: 
Kh\  -VmomlHT  :til  is  the  Jay  of  Hh-  siint,  aial  wo 
fonni-rlj  e.lilmitnl  at  many  euurts  by  n  snleianeluiH 
111  lli:i!T,  lli.i.m  ...-  Sr;  Llie  nl,ir>t  mul  bi-;lie; 
iirtlrr  iif  Mu v;i i-iu.  iimiuiiil  in  I  111  ;  ufli-ii  re-i'nnne 
—tin-  last  time  ill  I  mis.  It  rwisfcls  of  one  rlnss  ■ 
Iwelvi iiiln-n,  «-|hi  lan.t  W  n-itives,  uikl  nf  m 

111  Hi:i: TSIiLllt'l.  a  Savon  (mill in-  si-nt  in  (I. 
riivte  of  l.i-i,.sie.  formerly  very  ,,.h-n.liil.  was  .1. 
Ktrnyeil  ill  the  seven  years'  war,  ami  is  now  u-eil  a 
ii  mm  niii^a/.ini'.  In  this  c-iistle.  llie  |peaee  of  Hi 
liiTisliers;,  whiilt  jiut  an  ciul  to  tin-  seven  year 
war.  was  siniH-il  bi-twii-n  I'liissia,  Austria,  nih 
Saxony,  Pebrnnry  10,  ITiiii.  I'mici'  hail  lieen  an 
ehihil,  al  I'aris,  between  (Jn-at  Hhtitiii,  Fmiiei 
f>|siin.  ami  I'orm^al.  Kelira.nry  ll».  lltil.  The  j>eae 
ol  llnlierlslMTi-  jibieil  tin-  l'misinii  monnn'hy  animi: 
the  first  |xiw--rs  in  l-:nrii|H>.  The  eui|irr>s  ijiiee, 
Maria  Therevi  reimimeeil  nil  eliiims  [(i  the  pruvinee 
of  Sile.ia  iuhI  lilali.  whieb  li-ul  been  cihI.iI  to  l"ni< 
sia  lij  the  Jim*  of  HresUni  uml  llrrlin,  in  174S 
1'nilerie.  11.  nslf.reii  tu  the  elector  iif  Saxony,  win 
w.'.s  knit;  of  IVilaail,  Ills,  rle.-tnnile.  The  [leave  i< 
I'reslen  (llljj  wiis  eiinfirineil.  mill  tin-  llrniiai 
empire  wa.  ispns-ly  hidiiile.l  in  U«'  tnaly  oT  Mil 

III  UNKIt,Joiix;  iinpraum  M-hukir  vl»iMhIrrr> 

ini|i-nani  -en  ne-  in  pennraphy.  He  was  boni  il 
I'*-*,  in  lyrqaii,  tsiusht  liisu.ry  ami  i;nicTupliy  a 
1'u-  im.ver-iit  0I  l,ei|ne,   hruuile  ni'tur  of  ■  py m 


HUDSON'S  STRAIT — HUGH  CAPUT. 


g  [lit'  uther  months. 


^e  of  the  surrounding  country  desolate  and 
■Sal.  The  buy  contain!)  few  fall,  though  the 
*  or  white  whale  is  taken,  Shellfish  are  very 
a.  The  Hudson's  hay  company  have  several 
MenU  n lid  forts,  especially  on  the.  west  const. 
r  lln'ir  agent*  curry  ml  ii  Irallic  with  tin:  Indium. 

aver-skins  and  other  valuable  furs. 

JDSON'S  STRAIT  lies  north  uf  Labrador,  aud 
icts  Hudson's  lay  with  the  AtlBittic  ocean. 

IWOX'S  11AV  COMPANY.  See  Fur  Tra.tr. 
JDSON  or  NORTH  RIVER  ;  a  river  of  New 
..  which  ri-er  in  a  mom  millions  country  west  of 

piilUllilll.  ill  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Mont- 

a about  lat.  ■H°  N.,  and  communicates  with 
Uic,  beiuw  New  York  city.  It  is  navigable 
he  largest  ship-  to  Hudson,  and  lor  sloops  to 
i.  "I  In-  tide  Sows  up  D  -  Dir  ;i-  Troy.  It  is 
irkifaly  straight  for  £00  wiles,  and  <a  one  of  the 
I  riven  in  America,  and  is  a  channel  for 


There  are  upon 
Imne  and  flourishing  tow 
filer  through  the  Highlands,  there  is  exhibited 
«and  picturesque  scenery.    Sec  Highland*  of. 


connected  with   lake  Chaiiiplniii  by  the  Chain- 
dual,  witli  lake  trie  by  the  Erie  canal,  witii 

Delaware  river  by  the  Hudson  am'  "  ' 
and  the  Morris  canal.    See  Canal*. 

JDSON  CITY,  the  capital  of  <  <>l I.ia  enmity, 

|mrl  i.f  enlrv.  in  Nriv  York,  on  the  cast  lunik 


'liing  *t;ite,  and  afterwards  it-.  pru-peiity  was 
-til.  It  is  pleasantly  •.limited,  and  regularly 
Hit  ;  the  --irects  intersect  each  other  at  ridit 
s.  The  city  i.  toliTilili  well  Unit,  anil  if.  I'tin- 
iljle  both  t'nr  1  r;i i![-  ;nnl  iinninfiKlnres,  ('laverock 
-,  which  flows  mi  tin:  en-tern  side  uf  the  town, 
V brain's,  or  I'niiiiry  creek, on  the  northern  side, 
I  »ood  -cats  fur  viiriiiiis  in i . ! -,  ami  niiiiiiita<Ltiries. 
vluile  fishery  ha-  lately  been  nnilerta  ken  from  this 
.      Three  vessels  111:1 j  Luns)  tire  emnieird  in  it. 

JER.    See  Maud. 

'ET,  I'nTi.u    D.vMii.,  a    celebrated   critic  and 

t'al  scholar  uf  (he  '■I'M'iiii'enlh  ami  ciuhteenl.li 

•vas  cilncatc.l  in  the  Jesuit's  i , , I j i ■ ; j h i  at  l.'aeii. 

■  jjaiiiin.i.'  a  L'eiieral  kiinwlrdfje  of  literature,  he 
to    I'jiri-,   wh'-n:   In-   indulged   his  passion    fur 

■  by  rcaihlr;  all  lite  bunks  he  coal 1 1  procure,  anil 
■-siting  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eniini'iit 
nrs  of  his  time.  In  Hioi,  he  accompanied 
mrt  on  a  vi-it  to  the  court  of  Christina,  queen  of 
1*11,  of  which  journey  he  wrote  nil  amusing 
Hive  in  Latin  verse.  In  Hiu'l,  he  published  a 
ise  mi  I  ran -.lat  inn.  in  the  I,  inn  ut  a  La  tin  dialogue, 
l.-d  Ii.  I„i, ,,.,-.  /.,/„.,„■  ;  ai.iliu  I  !>(i  t,  a  col  lection 
reek  anil  Latin  pueti.s.  An  edition  of  (Irigcn's 
rnculuries  on  the  Scriptures  followed  in  1007  ;  a 


tract,  bj  him,  on  tfie  Origin 

fixed  to  die  Zayde  of  uimtoiue  Lafayette.  He  wai 
subsequently  sppoimnl  preceptor  '«  tho  ctiuphin, 
in  conjunction  with  Ho«suet.  While  lie  (llleil  this 
office.  Tie  wrote  hi.  Defence  uf  Christianity,  published 
in  Hi7().  under  (lie  hllrol  hrm:illtr,l(m  H,;in£eln~a. 
which  ilispluyi  his  vast  erudition.  At  this  time  ajni 
he  undertook,  nt  llie  earnest  reconunendotiun  of  die 
doko  do  Montuusier,  (njternor  to  the  dauphin,  die 
plan  of"  piiulishini;  all  (he  Latin  classics,  with  (fie 
ample  illustration)  which  have  made  what  are  oalleil 
the  Dtlphin  edition/  so  well  known  am!  generally 
esteemed  throughout  Europe.  The  plan  was  exwol- 
ed  under  the  direction  of  fillet,  In  Iras  tliau  twenty 
years,  lo  the  extent  of  sixty  two  lolumes,  LuoMibeku; 
'  only  ancient  Roman  author  of  Inqurtancewlw  was 
itleii,  the  freedom  of  tils  political  principles  ren- 
ing  hia  works  objectionable  tn  the  French  despot 
ilia  XIV.  Various  Jesuits  and  other  learned 
persons  were  engaged  hy  Huet  as  editors  of  the 
different  daisies;  one  alone,  namely,  the  JdnmuminHi 
of  Manlins,  was  edited  by  himself.  After  file  <  inn 
pletion  of  his  (utorsfiip,  having  taken  holy  orders,  he 
was  made  abbot  of  An  Inui.  and  subsequently  nciii'iinled 
bishop  of  Soissons,  which  see  he  exchanged  for  that 
of  Avmnchea.  But  after  holding  ttie  episcopal  office 
some  time,  be  became  so  tired  of  die  troublesome 
duties  attached  to  it,  that  he  abdicated  the  bishopric, 
conlenting  himself  with  the  oblincy  of  Pontennj.  He 
died  January  SO.  17*1.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  Hittaire  da  Commerce  et  de  la 
Navigation  dot  Ancient;  Origin**  de  Cam;  anil 
memoirs  of  his  own  life  in  I. in  in,  liesiiles  olher  pieces 
of  less  importance.  A  translation  of  the  memoir*, 
with  copious  notes,  win)  published  in  1810  (8  vols., 
Sto),  by  doctor  John  Aikin. 

HLETHUETI.ArAI.LAN.  In  the  province  of 
Ciudail  Real  del  Clihpa,  in  Guutetiuila,  nboiil  four 
leagues  frnm  the  town  uf  Pxlcnqiie.  lie  the  rains  of 
"i  Mexican  city.    Don   Antonio  d  "    "' 


ipanish  captain,  examinol  it  in  17S7.  at  di 
ofdiesieeroy  of  Guatemala.  Ill  1794,  it  was  explored 
hy  doctor  Cabrera  ;  but  the  reports  respecting;  it 
remained,  till  \W^.  in  Ihe  archives  of  New  (mule mala. 
when  they  came  accidentally  i"t"  the  bauds  of  an 
ICngiishnuin,  Mr  BerfJWttd,  who  published  the  oc- 
connL  contained  ill  them,  in  London,  with  seventeen 
lithographic  plates,  representing  the  antiquities  found 
there.  These  remarkable  ruins,  which  tlie  people  of 
the  country  call  by  the  above  name,  extend  about  six. 
teen  or  seventeen  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  two  to 
four  miles  in  breadth,  along  the  summit  and  declivity  of 
a  chain  of  hills.  The  spot  is  covered  by  A  high  wood. 
A  group  of  fourteen  large  buildings  forms  the  chief 
remains  of  the  ancient  city.  They  are  furnished  with 
pillars  and  architectural  ornaments,  and  a  subterrane- 
ous aqueduct  of  stone  is  to  be  seen.  These  ruins  have 
a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  relics  of  Egyptian  and 
Nubian  antiquity.  A  further  argument  for  a  connexion 
between  America  and  Egypt  has  been  derived  from  n 
.Mexican  manuscript  on  deer-skin,  published  by  Seyf- 
farth  at  Rome,  in  which  the  gods  of  Egypt,  I  sis, 
Osiris,  Haras,  &c,  are  said  to  be  distinctly  indicated: 
likewise  from  the  existence  of  pyramids  in  Mexicc, 
and  from  the  old  traditions  of  the  Mexicans. 

HUCH  CAI'ET;  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  a  power- 
ful  duke  in  France  ;  his  capital  was  Paris.  The 
last  Carlovingians  had  been  stripped  of  almost  all 
their  possessions,  and  at  the  same  time  of  their  power, 
hy  their  restless  vassals.  One  only  still  remained 
— Charles,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine.  He  was  pass- 
ed over  in  the  election  of  king,  and  Hugh,  renowned 
for  his  boldness  and  sagacity,  possessed  himself  (987) 
of  the  throne,  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  by  (rami 
and  force.     The  duke  of  Lorraine  endeavoured,  in- 
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Irnry  III..  Ihe  king  of  \avarre  was  obliged  to 
uiiutaiu  a  MM  struggle  for  the  vacant  throne  ; 
mi  not  until  he  luul.  by  the  inh  ice  of  sully,  f mbraced 
te  Catholic  religion  (li!.i3l.  did  ha  enjoy  quiet  pos- 
Msion  of  the  kingdom.  Kre  years  afterwards,  he 
retired  to  the  Huguenots  tlit'ir  civil  rights,  by  the 
llct  of  Nantes,  which  confirmed  to  tlicm  tlie  free 
Urcise  of  their  religion,  and  gave  them  equal 
hims  with  the  Catholics  to  uJl  oilico-  ami  dignities. 
'hey  wore  olsn  left  iti  possession  of  Ihi*  fortresses 
hich  hail  been  ceded  to  them  for  their  security. 
his  edict  aflorded  llirin  [lie  means  of  forming  a  kind 
Fit  public  within  the  kingdom,  ami  such  a  powerful 
arty,  which  had  fur  n  Iuils*  lime  Iteen  obliged  to  be 
istrujtful  of  tlii'  ■iineriiiu.nl ,  would  always  offer  lo 
te  restless  nobility  a  rallying  point  and  a  prospect 
t  3--.i;r;in.v. 
Louis   XIII.,  the  weak  and  bigoted  son  of  the 

beral  and  tlHIll III!  Henry  IV, .allowed  himself 

i  be  influenced  by  hi.  ambitious  favourite,  De  l.uines, 
nd  hi*  confessor,  against  the  Huguenots,  who  were 
bleto  offer  a  powerful  resistance,  as  they  had  become 
ms  in  many  provinces.  But  in  the  first 
-,  which  broke  out   in   lflil.  the  Protes- 


irungh  tlie  faithlessness  or  cowurdi 
errors.  Some  of  these,  however,  anil  nmoftg  Ihe 
Ssl  Rochelle,  remained  lo  them,  when,  disunited 
mong  the n i selves  and  weary  of  war,  lliey  concluded 
peace.  Kochelle  rnableil  (hem  to  keep  up  a  con- 
exion  with  England  ;  anil  Richelieu,  who  aimed  to 
lake  the  royal  power,  which  he  exercised  under  tlie 
•me  of  Louts,  absolute,  used  every  means  to  deprive 
1#  Protestant*  of  this  bulwark  of  their  liberty,  and 
lits  destroy  every  remnant  of  a  league  which  recalled 
he  times  when  civil  factions  had  so  often  weakened 
in  royal  power.  Rochelle  fell  into  the  hands  of 
■ouis,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  in'  1680;  the 
lueuenots  were  obliged,  to  surrender  all  their  strong 
olds,  and  were  thus  Irft  entirely  nt  tlie  mercy  of  the 
ing.     Freedom  of  conscience  was  indeed   promised 


d  Uic 


of  it 


r   Miui.ri 


.  ■  ■  r-   --i.l  into  the  southern  pro- 

■  unhappy  inhabitants  to  abjure  their 
vent  the  i-inicnili'm  of  tlie  Protestants, 

,ere  guarded  witliiln'  utmost  vigilance; 
I  £JMUAt  I  lug  unit  .ts  fled  to  Switier- 
f.  Holland,  and   l-lngland.      Many  who 


is  in  Prance.  Under  this 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nanti;5, 
ie  had  still  more  than  half  a 
ijects,  and  this  unjust  and 
France  of  a  great  number 
rnU,  Whose  industry  ,w     '"' 


liy  I 


(.larunuc,  the  Protestants  were  yet  <crj  numerous, 
anil  the  neighbouring  mountain:;  of  I  'evofinesaJlbrdcd 
ilii'in   iheiter.     There  the  Camisards  (q.  i    " 

tabled  war  for  a  long  time,  armed  tor  the,  i , 

witli  clubs  alone.  The  contest  was  not  altogether 
unlike  the  war  of  I.n  Vendee  in  later  times.  After 
twiuity  yean  (l~tl(i),  the  government  wan  dually 
obliged  to  come  lo  ternis  with  them  ;  yet  quiet  was 
not  perfectly  restored.  In  the  level  country,  especially 
at  N tales, a  Prolestanl  spirit  still  survived  In  secret; 

even  the  coiiipassi f  ihe  Catholics  was  excited, 

and  many,  persecutors  of  the  Protestants  liecame  llieir 
defenders ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  clergymen 
among;  the  Huguenot?  who  wire  kept  concealed. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  new  but  less  sen 
measures  were  adopied  against  the  Protestants,  aiid, 
in  174G,  they  venture;!  to  appear  puhliclj  in  l.nngoi"- 
doc  and  Dauphin  j.  By  degrees,  many  voices  were 
raised  in  favour  of  rel  iginus  telrniliou.  Montesquieu 
led  tlie  way ;  but  VnlHtll.  aftnTlTu  by  tlie  unhappy 
fate  of  John  Calas  (q.  v.),  effected  still  more  by  Ills 
Essny  on  Toleration,  in  ITU!:,  from  tbia  time  Pro- 
testants were  no  longer  ifatUrU  j  yet  lliey  did  nut 
dare  lo  make  pretensions  to  public  offices.  (See 
Browning's  Hittun,  t,f  the  llugni-uutt,  London,  18811, 
B  vols.  8vo.)  Tin-  revi.iluli.po  restored  them  all  Ihe. 
civil  rights,  and  the;  frequent!)  laid  out  llieir  hitlierlu 
secreted  treasures  in  the  purchase  of  the  national 
domains.  It  was  not  therefore  strange,  that,  at  the 
restoration,  they  appeared  uunched  to  ihe  former 
government,  which  had  granted  them  privileges  that 
they  were  fearful  of  lining  under  Ilie  new.  Although 
they  did  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  yet  troubles  took  place,  which  were  attended 
witli  bloodshed, ill  Nismesmid  [lie  vicinity;  but  these 
were  suppressed  by  the  judicious  measures  of  the 
government.  (See  I'reii.e,.)  — Consult  Aignau,  Oe 
VElat  del  Prr/ttstant  em  Frn*>*  (Ed  edit.,  Paris. 
ISIS). 

HUISSIEP.  (Fernet.);  .  kind  of  officers  wliotc 
attendance  is  necessary  at  every  judicial  trilainal. 
from  tliat  of  a  justice  of  ihe  peace  to  the  court  of 
cassation  (u.  v.).  Their  name  is  derived  from  what 
was  originally  llieir  exclusive  business,  lo  wait  at  tile 
doors  (huii).  This,  however,  is  at  present  only  a 
smull  part  of  their  <>flii  iul  duties  ;  those  who  attend 
personally  at  the  court-,  are  called  Im'tirim  audirn 
tiers ;  they  answer  in  some  respects  to  the  sheriffs, 
clerks,  and  criers  of  our  courts.  There  are  other 
huhiitrt,  who  linn-  duties  cunvs ponding  somewhat 
to  those  of  English  justices  uf  the  peace.  Tile  Eng- 
lish word  usher  (q.  v.)  is  derived  from  Maimer. 

HULL,  or  KINGSTON  I  1'tlN  HILL;  a  large 
se8|iort  town,  in  the  l-iist  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  distant 
from  Loudon  17-1  miles  N.  It  ii situated  on  the  great 
inlet  of  the  Hum  I  it.  at  the  point  where  Ihis  receives 
the  river  Mull,  ami,  from  thehu  il  ilie.  for  trade  whidi  it 
th U5  acquires,  has  l»-co a  place  of  much  commerce. 

H  appears  that  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  there  were  two  towns  or  villages  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Hull  and  tlie  HuiaWr,  called  Wyke 
and  Myton,  the  former  of  which  was  a  place  of  hi 
much  importance,  that  in  1278  tlie  abbot  of  the 
neighbouring  monastery  of  Meaux.  who  was  bird  ol 
tlie  manor,  procured  for  the  town  of  Wjke,  or  Mull, 
as  il  was  then  styled,  the  grant  of  a  market  anil  a 
fair.  In  1233,  king  Kdwiird  I.  obtained,  by  purchn'e, 
the  lordship  of  Myt"n.  including  Ihe  town  of  Wyke. 
the  name  of  which  hedum-eil  to  Kingston,  or  Kings 
Town-upon-lhill,  nnd  placed  il  iiri.ler  tlie  government 
of  a  warden  ami  luilifls.  constituting  it  also  a  separate 
and  independent  manor.  In  ISI',1  ilie  town  obtained 
a  royal  charter,  making  it  a  free  borough,  t    ' 
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■ 
pifallc-  fwdt  Imdlujr  In  lie  Wwn,  nod  Urn  aotaa  tu  il 
wtu   furtliw  lurilimird   Ijj   ferri**  wmat  u>  Mum 
j"  of  I  lull  wit  iiitnldrnilil*  mill 


n*  faHr  on  tlio  reign  of  Jului;  Bill  III  tin 
KiJwnnJ  1.  it  hml  no  fiir  luontnl  In  "•tar 
||MI  n>  <"  t**  lufrruw  id  the  Biwnmi  i 
■ail*  Ui  UuhIud  anil  Rusluii.  WIimi  Ki)«urd  lit. 
hiIJocukI  a  laK,  fur  tile  inrattno  i:l  i  > 
thin  |iu1  contributed  lixtrrit  riilus,  ami  4*6  Muinm. 
lite  to«»  Wo»  lurtlw-l  with  w»lt.T  iw«n.  Had  » 
liiuti,  in  ilit  ratal  of  Kilwarri  II.;  mid  in  itwl  uf  lilt 
treat  erniidjoti,  HMMn)  II,,  Mm  Girtilujilliiut  urn 
■■:  HMMl  dl  In  IW.  »  "**»■*•  of  u> 
inwii,  iviiii  pcuvvril  p-nil  itiflurniv  In  lliv  Mnlc  U 
tlint  periud,  and  i.i  wiiiun  llii»  jinn*  win  in  uiair 
d««rec  iiideWJ  for  it*  miUoiiihiI  |itu»|i«itt  IJvarf 
VI.,inilu>eiKliMejiUi  yiwuf  lll»ri-ijn 
charter  uf  llii  pml«r<«M»ii.MiilisMu*iiniril  ibi'biwii. 
wilhiU  ur*d»rl>,  ■  ili.liii.i  I'timitjr,  willi  ili«  u-.mil 
privilrnw  »f  »  h'Imuic  juriaiictum.  In  163d.  Null 
wrk  tukrn  liy  ilur  Yftltlfltli  ihmithtiiLi 
Alk*.    Will)    tl|>fJ4M«J    llir    ft-dfsltntHi 


I  mjijprrwit,  anil  tlu  bwttf  rTrPUUrf, 

liiui  in   looti;   nnil   in  Uw  flfiarnlh,  anwiilb,   nnl 

NVOI id    rraitiirifv  tlu-   uilialiMaiiU   ciprrienoul 

the  culius  Itous  rultnUiiiu  of  plague  and  iniuulaUira. 
Hull  afterwards  broune  liu-  tlwnm  uf  lie  cnaUo* 
■WBtt  nf  Uie  wnr  brtwcrn  flu.fi™  I.  and  D»  fce]iu«!i 

C'  iinicnt      A  dtn*  nf  unui  am)  miter?  iium 
liUbJJshf-d  li.rr  [ml  ii,ii»ly   Id  ti«  eomm. 
■nait  uf  limlliiltai,  no.)  both  |*rilr«  were  nniiu 

inaire  paweaiiiHi  uf  a  ular*  uf  *.  i t  bwMti 

IT*  rnnwiqiirat  ittr-jnut  uf  thr  km- 
tlinbitnilif  u.«'it;  UM-apixniiiiUdf  Sir  Juliti  Hat 

■ 
Wcc«mUaj[oi>m>U<auurtfcnfTaiiM*i  tlinwilloittig 
txmlmt  "t  liu-  gimornort  lilt  trvwuerj-  mid  iniobb- 
10.14,  ore  iiaiUt'n.  .if  ttnliorail  hitlurj.  A  lilucklionir 
(uida.-ita.liil  wcr»  built  urllniry  VI]  , 
bank  uf  Uw  rim  Hull:  and  fliarls  II.,  in  IWtl,  a 
iieitdud  eun*(d*Tiibl»  itHItoul  miaii-y  infurtimi  liujicui. 
lug  Uib  lurUficiitiuiB.  Sinn  Unit  jhtuhI.  i«iuju< 
ivurlu  i>f  impurtiuiiv  luie  brm  ivrrlrd  «i  linr*.  not, 
i'mv.i ,i  r.  uiil(  a  i|«w  l<i  tlir  upnttOT  "i 
for  Uw  ad«»iitagr  of  mniiuliirtuna  and  it 
In  1774  an  net  uf  aorlknion  udho}  fur  «i 
[mill if  qiuij»  ur  v-tiuriii  in  U*  luvUnir.  fur  ihf  l.iirr 
■*ciirinB  li«  revenue  uf  Itm  tiiiKain,  w»l  inr  tl«' 
im«nuUon  iJ   llir   trade   uf  thu   mpM.       Mj   iHl 

vtacute  Uie  dock  catnuuijp  w»i  bnuii|ninuiaL  and 

rtqulroj  tu  gonilrncl  uWJli.  lotinj..  qmp,  ilniriv 
nnd  otln-[  wtirkk:  owl  Ui  omikluuu-a  with  fu  pn> 
vUuutu,  tlw  old  dutlt  wu  turinni,  wtik-h  r  iii-tab  in:u 
Uh-  tuwn  m  I'm  m  fftoaflUjl  (rflU-,  ■ml  auntnuui- 
laitw  with  llir  Hiunlw  unrl  Ow  *m  lluvugli  the.  nld 
liaibonr.  ui  It*  iim'rr  rml  til '  wlih'ii  tlio  rntrnnfr- 
d.*t  U  tlUmiMl;  ifiit  ilock  i*  ITfa  fm  lmi((.  Kfl4 
bruu!,  nnd  In  rttriil  nl»iu  u«  ton,  The  wnrlu 
wnrt-  Ru'K-lml  In  I  m,  Iml  llir  luck  olid  I 
Uuln  wnw  rraaitU-ucU'il  In  ISM  An 
ikick-n*riu  u*ili)[  rrlnltrrd  nrre-vr  br  Uir  liu 
nf  trade  nan  »ii«  wrn  prucurni  in  IMK  and  1BDS. 
HuUuu-Uung  Uw  Dtasfc  <  diujHUir  to  nw  «d.litli>ail 
irurk>;    ami     ' 


li'iiil'QIiy  In 
nl*r    ll«k  - 


TM  iii- 1  ItfiU  R 


blr  uf  iiliitittliijc  iivrwl  ilinim,;  Iwcnl)  iii  bet  and 
«  Juilf  ui  wat«ri  U*  wiirki  »»™  oiniplrtnl  ia  IWXI. 
UouVr  tlie   jinninniu,  uf  the  ad   liut 


km   !■    kaol     ■ 
•rawU  whkfc  uV 

Hi  ..i'-'.j    uJ.  |  ;    :Y  ■    PHI    ■      I 

imiMt-l  ■lab  ubo  docka  a** 
ranh  >(  l.-W-  »W 
Uwhi  yaraV,  adiar 


•niadlait  t»m  >■■!■*—      la  a*B  I 

rag  to  dua  art*  fcT  v  i  aaaav  *>  la 


who  lariaai  tl  _      _ 
ill'MHULDT,    r»»: 
tamo  pi,  a  iRMawariaai  iravaLaa  aal  m 


__aaa>HjMar  a*—  *  ■ 
UialawJ  tn  fjurland      Tkaa  >B^I*^^^^^B 

lubiaa-d.  ■  ITM,  at  ik-aaaahrft.  '-i  ■■* 
Miidkd  tnloBK:  aad  l.aasr  «  uV  aaaaa  aaaa 
FipiWk-      f?>*«   hi*   Jjkinan    f7*— «    /  —»■ 
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published  in  Berlin.  ITQli,  in  two  volumes.  Hut  in 
1195,  he  voluntarily  gave  up  this  office,  from  a  desire 
*D  travel,  and  went  with  the  baron  I  latter  to  Half, 
fcnd,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  travelled 
through  a  part  of  Switzerland,  wiLli  his  friend  Freies- 
iefcen.  In  17517,  he  went,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Charles  Willium,  a  Prussian  minister  of 
'  '    i  gentleman  named  Fischer,  to  Paris, 


Humboldt,  wlio  ever  since  1709,  had  cherished 
Ike  design  of  tnivvlliuy  «  lib  in  the  tropics  at  bis  own 

expense,  went  lu  Miulri.J,  with  u  • -idern  hie  collet- 

boo  of  instrument,  wbt re  the  court,  in  .March,  1790, 
prranled  dim  [-  rinivjii.ni  lo  imvl  [Iirouiji  the  Spane-h 
colonies  in  America,  tie  immediately  sent  lor  bis 
friend  Bonplnnd,  and  soiled  with  him  from  Corunna. 
Tbehr  plan  was  to  trnvei  for  the  space  of  five  years. 
ud  was  laid  out  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  journey 
before  undertaken  tiy  private  individuals.  Tiiey 
landed  at  Tenehrie,  where  they  ascended  to  the 
crater  of  Pico,  in  order  to  analyie  the  atmospheric 
)rir,  and  to  make  ::  collision!  ob-e  nil  lions  upon  the 
Imsult  and  porphjry-slnte  of  Africa.  In  July,  they 
•reived  at  Cumana  in  South  America.  In  17!l<>  and 
1800,  they  visited  the  coasts  of  Parin,  the  Indian 
missions,  and  the  province  of  New  Andalusia;  and 
likewise  travelled  through  New  Barcelona,  Vene- 
■nela,  and  Spanish  Mm,  After  tiiey  had  ascer- 
tained the  luUgWmlU  ufCumann,  Caracas,  and  other 
[daces,  by  the  observation  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
ami  botanized  on  liic  > uiiiin i t-~  of  ( 'crips  mid  Silb  de 
Avila,  they  went,  in  February,  ISiJO,  from  Caracas 
lo  the  charming  i alleys  uf  Am  sua,  where  the  eye  is 
delighted  witti  [lie  s|,iendour  of  tropical  vegetation, 
■Jong  the  great  lake  of  Valencia,  From  Porto  Ca- 
bello,  they  travelled  into  the  interior  as  far  as  to  the 
equator;  afterwards  wandered  through  the  exten- 
j*vt  plains  of  Calaboso,  Apura,  and  the  Llanos, 
where  the  thermomotic  of  lioaumnr  stood  in  the 
shade  at  3S*— 37°  (lth>°—  I  to"  of  l'uhri illicit \  and 

the  liot  surface  of  the  eurtli  showed,  i   P  ■    ii   ,i 

•T'.OOO  square  mile-,  lint  a  very  sluht  d-  p  r.  iu  .-  ..( 
level.  They  also  observed,  upuii  tin-  valid  in  this 
quarter,  the  phenomena  of  retraction  and  jj i I ) <; u Ifi r 
elevations.  At  Sun  Fernando  of  Apuni,  they  com- 
menced a  voyage  ol  more  lliiin  five  i.iuslred  leagues 
in  canoes,  and  surveyed  the  country  with  the  as-ist- 
inice  of  chronometers,  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  the 
moon's  amplitude.  They  descended  the  Rio  Apnra. 
which  empties  into  ttie  <  irinoco  in  the  Ttb  decree  of 
N.  latitude,  ascended  the  latter  tu  the  mouth  of  the 
Itio  (iuaviare,  ami  passed  the  celebrated  waterfalls 
of  Atures  and  Maipure,  where  the  cave  of  Alarnipo 
encloses  the  mummies  nf  a  nation  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  war  with  the  t'nrihs  and  Maravites. 
From  the  month  uf  the  I  do  i  iuaviare,  Hiey  ascended 
the  streams  of  Atahapo,  I  iianiini.  and  Temi.  From 
the  mission  of.laviia,  limy  proceeded  by  laml  to  the 
sources  of  tin-  Ciigiuia  (Itio  Negro).  The  In- 
dians carried  their  cumns  throunh  Ihe  thick  forests 
of  acew,  /'.y/a.«  and  titiirti*  cinaaauaaoulrt,  to  the 
f'auo  I'imichin,  by  which  they  arrived  at  tile  Kto 
Negro,  which  they  descended  to  the  fort  of  San 
i'arlm  and  the  Ik  .lindanes  of  (irand  Para,  the  princi- 
;ud  captaincy  of  lirazil.  In  order  to  determine  the 
jranch  of  the  ( Jriiiix'o,  called  Cassiquiare,  which 
mites  that  river  nilli  the  Amnion.  Humboldt  and 
lionplniid  went  from  the  Spanuli  fori  of  San  Carlos, 
brooch  ihe  lilack  river  and  the  Cossiquiare  again 
ii  tin'  I  )iim».-o,  ami  nloiijr  this  river  to  the  mission 
jf  K-nieraldo,  near  the  volcano  of  Dnida.  or  to  the 
iourcc  of  the  stream.  Hut  the  (iuairas  Indians—a 
•dike  and  nlmust  dwarfish  rtiee,  but  very  warlike,— 


and  tl*  cupper-ootoured  Owjarlhea— a  fcradoru  race 

of  cannibals,  who  inhabit  the  country  to  the  west- 
ward,— made  It  impossible  for  them  to  reach  the 
suitrces  of  the  Orinoco.  From  F#meruldn  they  Ira- 
vll.'d  ;!-li  Freii'h  miles  (about  Etcti  F.rialish),  Da- 
whole  length  of  the  Orinoco,  to  its  mouth  at  St 
Thomas  or  Angostura  in  New  l.iuiunn.  The  travel- 
lers passed  the  waterfalls  for  the  second  lime,  lo  the 
southerly  side  of  wliich  neither  Peter  Guaiilln  nor 
Co  u  I  in  luid  ever  advanced. 

After  severe  hardships,  they  returned  upon  the 
Orinoco  to  Barcelona  and  I'uniana,  through  the 
missions  of  the  Caribbean  Indians,  a  gigantic  race. 
Tiiey  now  tarried  suine  months  upon  the  coasts,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Cura,  stopping  tor  some  time 
in  the  southern  parts  of  St  Domingo  anil  Jamaica. 
Here  they  employed  Ihem-elvcs  ibree  months,  partly 
in  determining  the  longitude  of  Havana,  and  partly 
in  building  a  new  furnace  lor  baling  sugar.  From 
hence  tlley  intended  to  go  to  Vera  Crut,  from  thai 
place,  through  Mexico  and  Aenptiicn,  to  the  I'Lilip- 

E'oc  islands,  and  from  thence,  if  possible,  throngli 
umbay,  Bassora,  and  Alappo.u  CwUMtllW|i»  j 
but  false  reports  in  regard  to  Bauilin's  %loiirney 
induced  them  \i>  alter  tlieir  plan.  The  American 
newspapers  represented,  thai  this  French  navigator 
would  go  first  from  France  to  Buenos  Ayrea.  after- 
words sail  round  cape  'lorn,  and  thence  proceed  to 
the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru. 

Ilumboldi  had,  at  bis  departure  from  Paris  in 
I79N.  promised  the  museum,  as  well  as  captain 
Bntldin,  that,  if  the  French  expedition  should  take 
effect  during  the  ia)urse  of  bis  Journey,  ho  would 
unite  himself  thereto.  Conformably  lo  this  promise, 
he  sent  his  manuscripts,  ami  the  collections  which 
ho  hud  made  in  ITtii  and  IN1  hi,  immediately  to  Eu- 
rope, where  they  arrived  safe,  Willi  the  exception  of 
n  third  pnrt  of  llie  collections,  which  suffered  ship- 
wreck. He  then  hired  a  vessel  iu  the  harbour  of 
Betabara  to  go  to  Carthajcna.  ami  from  thence  ho 
intended  goto*;  across  tin-  isthmus  of  Panama  to  the 
Southern  oonul.  In  March,  istil,  he  left  Heuilram, 
sailed  alon^:  Hie  southern  part  of  I  be  island  of  Culm, 
and  tookastrotinniic.il  olw  nuiioiis  of  dinVreut  points 
in  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Jardin  del  Hey, 
together  with  the  landing  places  in  the  harbour  of 
Trinidad.  He  remained  a  short  time  at  Rio  Sinu, 
where  no  botanist  had  ever  before  collected  speci- 
mens. Humboldt  afterwards  observed  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon  which  took  place  March  25,  1801.  As 
the  season  of  the  year  did  not  permit  them  to  sail 
from  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  they  abandoned  the 
plan  of  passing  over  the  isthmus.  The  wish  to  find 
the  celebrated  mtttisia,  induced  the  travellers  In 
spend  some  weeks  in  the  forests  of  Turbaco,  which 
were  adorned  with  the  most  splendid  flowers.  They 
then  descended  the  river  Magdalcna,  of  which  Hum- 
boldt sketched  a  chart,  while  Honpland  spent  his 
time  in  studying  the  productions  of  Ihe  vegetable 
kingdom,  such  as  keliconia,  piychotria,  metmtoma, 
ini/rr*litt,  and  ihfl.vtrm  rmvlu'n.  From  I  londa.  where 
they  landed,  tiiey  travelled  by  difficult  paths,  through 
forests  of  oak  and  woods  of  melattoma  and  cinchona, 
to  isuntii  l'o.jle-lio:;oUi,  tile  capital  of  New  Grenada. 
The  splendid  culiecunus  of  Mutis,  the  waterfall  ol 
Tecpieudama,  the  mininjv  works  of  Mnriniiitn,  Santa 
Anna,  and  De  Zipagnira,  the  natural  bridge  of  Ico- 
nonio — two  rocks  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
earthquake,  and  supporting  another  trembling  in  the 
air, — all  lliese  curious  and  remarkable  objects  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  travellers  till  September, 
1801.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  rainy  sea- 
son, they  travelled  to  (juito,  then  descended  to  the 
valley  of  the  river  Magdaleaa,  crossed  the  Andes  at 
Quuidiu.  where  the  Snow-capped  summits  of  Tolinn 
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round  thrio*e.1taa  m  the  midst  «f  fumu  if 
iwwjlll  >!■<■».  rcwmbliii-  irren  «' 
nml  wax-pain*.  W  hrn  thry  irrni'l,  harriMOled  and 
wrt,  Ml  Hit  mil'Tj  of  the  river  I'bikm.  1I.17  mled  ai 
fiirlapi  nml  ltuon.  and  wandered  through  the  pto- 
tMN  ,,l  r !,,„-(,,  Hip  rcci'i"  of  thr  inrwl  pUUBL 
"lliey  now  nsciMcd  to  I'opayan,  lit  (In*  M  "I  thr 
HIMJir-CnjiprJ  nriGBKM  of  Fuuit  Mill  S.rtJlnt,  UirOllgll 


._  _  Jt  IT"— IU' -ill 'ReMMB*  (MS  Io*«i  l'i.hr-n- 
liuli.  They  nwtiuded  at  tlir*  thin1, 
InlmrtDUi  rirrOoui,  to  llm  cralrr  of  thr  vuirana 
1'iiruce,  flic  moulJiuf  which  i*  lull  of  boiling  t'Mir, 
ami.  in  Hie  midlt  id  Mow,  «*.'ndi  mil  a  ioii-uiiil 
vapour  of  lulphureted  hydrogen.  They  than  piiwit 
oil,  uiuidine  llm  foimiiuui  vnllrj  of  Pulw,  over  tint 
ilrfp  Cordlficmi  of.MmiiKuer,  Ui  1'a-lo.iiiid  tr»«»Hi-d 

ibniigTi  flMghnnl  ota  ii*  MM 

the  province  do  kn  Pvtto*. 

Alter  four  month.,  i.f  trriii  full  rue,  lliey  at  length 
reached  the  dtfM  of  [fam  and  QtfttD  in  tba  loulh- 
titi  linn uphere.  They  arrived  at  the  kilter  I'll]', 
di«ingii  idled  for  tlir  superior  education  of  lu  inhaW 
tanu,  January  B,  1W*.     TIley  continued  llu'ir  £«■ 


mountains,    iU    voimmira,    IU   vrgetallun,    ils    old 

of  It*  former  liilmliHiinL..  Tbn  asrrnd«d  twiuc  lo 
die  crater  of  tiro  volcano  IVhlmJia,  where,  tliey  per- 
formed i  ijiiTirarnU  lu  nuiTlnla  llin  coinpodttun  uf 
the  air,  IU  idrctrical,  iiiagiiaUcal,  and  hyxrokoopirjd 
quoins.*,  IB  rlautirtty,  and  the.  dear**  uf  u-nipenuurv 
of  baling  water.  Mnuitini*  thry  made.  >r>rnil 
rxcunlnn*  to  the  mmmlaiin  of  Anlisana,  Ci.lop.-m, 
Tan£uragQs*nd<'Jilmtxireio,  who»r  UMaracavaiH 
with  perpetual  now,  The  pewnwitxJtd  i-harai.-ler 
of  the  Andes  wu  aim  a  subject  of  tbrir  partk'ulnr 
iLif ' -siiiori.  Tin'  <nLi>i«inictri(iil  and  barometrical 
ii!i««onrinpnU  of  Humboldt  hivr  fully  prove  I  that 
souw  of  Uiese  (olnmon  linvo  sunk  DBtnUnH) 
■taw  i  tti,  ui>d  wiili  tills  result  the  ohMTvatiotH 
ut  tin.*  Iiilmbitoiils  perfectly  cnlni'idc.  At  the  uunr 
tiiup,  llunibuldt  wi»  ronmircd  iliat  nil  tllcsc  groat 
oia«in  weir  fiinacd  I17  «jnalll«nl(oli.  Charbs 
Maiiliifar.  non  of  tlir  inanpin  of  Sf-JtalexTf  of  yutto. 
a  man  passional*)}  dcTolrd  to  xrlracr,  lu  Jkiiuut, 
I,  joinnl  our  Uavi-Urn,  and  arconi|iaoln!  Uwin 

BftaU  IhHr  remnililliij  t-xpiiiUmf  10  !', , t 

ivuulff  bf  I'm-iimsuiH-ri,  Ihi-j 
ii>c«id«l  ItiF  .iiiiimili  ot'thn  Duwt  rviiutrkabh'  Inoun- 
Ihltw,  to  a    bright  tiiuVrto  nevrr   mr-Ju-d.      I'bp) 

■.  '.it-ir'io,  Jimr  yX  isre,  aoon  t<ii«i».. 

)S,f.7fi  ft.  fwt  (3ISA  fnrt  higllrr  Ihuil  t'limbniiiir 

rcaclinl,   in    174s)  oburfi  ttit  uirl.<< 

'I  he  lili-.nl  ■-tiiiti-i!   fiT.in  Llii'ii    'ii-,  l-j...  m»l  ijuiii., 

ami   thej   lircnmn  almnst  loniU  ||tM| 

narrow,  dn-ji  iitlinj  III  ink  ml   ifo-m  fnnn    nwdSng 

about  m  toian  (or  VAi  Ir.H)  ti.j-lirr. 

•  nim  Qnin  tftn  pinunJaj  i,<  il,r  tiv«  AmMt«n 
nml  I'rmft,  in  the  tuijw  n|  abtmbg  thrrr  tbr  MMl 
••(  Mfftvurj  o»r  the  (un'i  dink.  Tliry  vaitrd  the 
rriiiH  of  l.ai-tiuiiui;*,  llaniliitii,  und  Rio  Uaiaha—  ■ 
r ouutrj  which  ra  oTrrwhi-Jinrd,  frlimarj  '.,  17WT. 
bj-  n  tnrlblc  nutlioiaikr — wmt  through  tlir  uuvrr 
ft»M»  of  Anormr  U>  CuriifO,  alul  ihencv  through  the 


.  tlmjr  made  lalnalde 
thr-  IVruvuin  hark-  Vi«m  Lmra 
through  Arntuai  and  RnuiHsnainna 

■      ■■■>■!        1  ■        I,.     '.I     

*»"»>i      1'brj   ww   Uw  tfuendlil 
'  "'   V.'pt.  whH'h  pan 


liii.i.ii-li. 


LlalljiTlfc 

InTwhirkar*!* 


u*«d  Ilk*  Antra,  fa>  ur*r  •>  woaaa  4h 
.Uutuati  ami  I'm.  TJ-^  I  II  n  la  ■  •»  m 
ahrw  IS*  nuhpwtir  lawtl*    U   Itonf*   iW 

tOTMiltl  drjfrr  id  w-tli  llkaaaa.  ooal  aaoaaa 
Ui«  riHi  imiu->  of  I  loaJawr  *.  trkaaw  ah*  •  L. 
W  *.  -a  *■ 
I  tar  •»  haote, 
b>  Tftti.lt.  M  tto  1  —■ 
hoodi<rwlurhai*H  '  ' 
Prruiava  rity,  Miaiu  l. 
■11  one  nf  whirh.  la  Ua>  r«*u»e«fc  naaba-?  *•«■ 
uealrn  geM  lo  Uw  vahw  a**  Man  iftaa  «a*aa. 
hire,  tin  ihn  wbIrIt  drama  *l  taa  A. 
ll»7  bad,  Ira-  the  ftrK  tieae.  a  Bjatasajjaaaa.  1 
of  tlir  facte  ooeon.  ool  at  thai  taaaj  aaal  saa 
vnllrj  whrrr  raia  aad  la— nW  a*»  pn>  ■  11.      T 

lhriHi|b  Santa  «ut  OisrB^  10  1  <—,  n>*  a 
Uol.ii  wo*  mi  foitimale  a*  la  hoti«  >—» ?  aai 
irboar  Of  lUlau>  d«  Laan.  ha*  —>  1 
■it'  Mrrciirr*  trkaail  t»*r  Oa»  «■>.  la  Jaaa 
IftB,  our  tmcllen  look  |— a.i  far  Goaa* 
u  linrtvur  u|>ai  the  bank  of  a  v*a*<] 

apprar  in     unlaamuaUa 
■liiji.  llirj  rraihad  Acapakv. 

1 1  .™l  ..lot  wmIwU  ««tT  aaaatl  •  aa 
ha  mure  10  Lunipr.  jt*  Uta  Watj  al  >*•  *a 
the  U-plialltj  u(  M  tahabHaafa,  uaj  ttw  aar  • 
block  •aanM.  tao  ptriBlatm  at  V  an  t  raa,  an 
hmlodrUj  hudrv-rtirrr  t.U  (fca  a»H>  «  aaa 
■UUnranb  Ui-j  enaJufni  Uiiwanftui  ■  4a  — 
notion  ill  plni.i.1.  •*  tin  air,  tte  laia'l|  waaaaa 
,',      ■    .    . 

.■.prn.ll,    tlir    l»o>UaJa    uf     A.  i|  ataa 

'!-.«.       Thry    taaaaail 

M,|lr,  nlhaaj  ,.r  llmk  Mai  Pai  ■■-«, 


aajUdaVMc  lit.  Dig;  n.ml  iVwa:  — 
•d  Tojto, ahrrr  liw  ini*  u( ad> «  i.|  ■  1  a 
in  llroruuor  and  otlra  olatE,  and  ,^  aam  •«•« 
STtxa*  ill  laaaiBK.  I.  AprU.  !■««.  San  «a— 
ilvouajh  rorrnanca  Bad  u*  i«a  W  f.  aJL  ■  1 
die  Calf  rJ  Mrtim.  whirji  ■  .«|  |4aBBBBBr>  aaoa 
and  11  dMiiiowidtril  frnai  oil  tl»  can  a(  •»  , 
world  by  A.-  ^.raaaV  uamtatiaaw.  .*Jkar  a  a— 
of  a<aae  m.ailJ...  danaaj  whocti  T  1  '1  oaaai 
the  haiaitudr  of  Mrom,  oar  (■»■• 
eeuAnktrf  tninist;  awii  c4  Mu  «4  a««a 
Made,  whrre  tfa>  Cwars  of  Baauin  a—  akal 
y^ldad  10  tbe  oant  of  R<«ta  onanl  — a— 
.Lliorv  They  the*  — ataad  IW  '  In  J ' 
UK'l,  whah  I  ir.  tmbnldrd  u>  ll«-  *-■  ■ 
end  Iir)j)ijry.  und  uamal  Or  fraaaaj  a^aJaaaaa 
kotica.  Tlii  rl  11b  i;ai— 11  ■  tnil*4Waa»a  w 
*a»KaBla<d  aoj  -  r  r  ifnj  1  ati  iiiiaaa  f-  ■  ■ 
-- uvm  f«  to.  -,— 
Uaa  of  Ua>  froaoaaii.     Ilw  CIKa.*  .Jaa 


UUMWOLDT— HUME, 


Werner,  hod  already  analysed.     In  1803,  they  v 
the  southern  linn  nf  the   kingdom.     They  directed 
their  researches   to    Huuhiietocn,  and   went   thence 
through    Querutrinii,    Salamanca,    iinii    [lie    fruitful 
plains   of  Yrupuatu,   to   Guana xualo,  whose   in" 
arc   fiir  more   considerable    tlian    those   of    Po 
They  were  here  occupied,  during;  the  space  of 

months,  with  measurements I  ecological  imi-l 

liutw,  examined  ihc  luiihs  (if  I'ouiagillos,  whose  tem- 
perature is  II"  llenniniir  [about  U5"  Fahrenheit), 
higher  than  tiuit  <if  those  in  ihi'  Philippine  islands, 
and  then  wi'in  through  [In-  valley  of  St  Jago  to 
Vjtlladolid,  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Mechoocan.  Thence  liny  d<  secmlcd,  notwithstand- 
ing the  constant  autumnal  rains,  into  tile  plains  of 
Jnruki,  on  the  coasts  or  the  Pacific,  where,  in  1769, 
a  volcano  of  14114  feet  in  height  was  raised,  iu  a 
tingle  night,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the 
midst  uf  more  tlian  £000  small  openings,  which  are 
Mill  smoking.  They  descended  to  die  bottom  of  the 
enter,  the  air  of  which  wus  very  strongly  cliarged 
with  carbonic  anil,  which  the)  minified.  From  "tile 
pleasant  and  fruilfiil  kingdom  of  Mechoncon,  they 
returned  Ihroupli  the  elevated  plains  of  Tolucai 
to  Mexico.  At  Tiiliicca,  they  vi-iled  the  wonderful 
hand-lree,  the  clieiranthosteemoa  of  Cervantes,  of 
which,  since  the  most  ancient  times,  there  has 
existed  but  one  specimen.  At  Mexico,  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  arranging  their  herbariums 
and  geological  lolleetinu-s.  in  calculating  the  meo- 
sureuients  which  the y  had  made,  and  on  tlie  geolo- 
gical atlas,  fur  which  [Juiiibolih  had  taken  sketches. 
They  left  litis  city  in  January,  1801,  in  order  to 
explore  the  eastern  decliviLies  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  made  geometrical  measurements  of  botli  the  vol- 
caiiues  of  Puebla,  Popocatsftl  and  ltiaccihuatl, 
Tlmy  then  passed  on  through  Penile  to  Xnlapa. 
Notwithstanding  the  deep  snow  which  covered  it, 
Humboldt  arrived  at  the  summit  of  Cofre,  which 
exceeds  in  height  the  Peak  of  TenerifTe  by  162 
toiees,  ami  determined  it*  situation  by  observations 
He  also  (out  a  triaiiiiniiieiriciil 


of  tile  Peak  ul 
■r  a  pie 


in  Ibis  country,  i. 


reltei 


viirnit.  which  thou  exteu-ivclj  [■icvliu.iI.  mid 
rked  <ui  l.iai.l  .i  Spanish  Iriitatc  fur  Havana, 
-  I  he-   .iL'iiui  ti-'K  |».ssesslnn  of  I  heir  culled s. 

Ml       llipilllilll  ifllll    III    I81K3.     Theyre- 

■  I  her.  Una HB,  when  they  set  sail  for  I'hi- 

■bia.  which  tli-i  re;iclicd,  afier  a  pa-saL'C  uf 
-two   ibj-.      Here    mid    at    U  nshiiiLzlnn.   they 

ii.. I  l» i.t-    ,ii.il  arrived  in  Miir.i|i<-  Aujii'l 

The  neb  i  .'in  lion-  which  they  hnuiidit  mill 
are  unique  in  their  kind?,  and  uf  ine-liinalilc 
;  they  euntaiii.  anion.;  other  (hings.  r!:t(K>  kinds 
ints.  The  account  uflheir  travels,  and  of  their 
lant  results.  II  uniliolih  puhli-hcd  in  the  splendid 
which  :i] i (■!■;, red  at  I'ari-,  1 1  nnihurn  .  and  l.undnii. 
rt  sci|..  ;  «tn-r  •!•  Wu/,,/... '.,'','  HtiHiitmiiHi!t:\m\ 

the  i.rM  On  i.,<  n  ,.|  win,  li  i-  devoted  lo  gene- 
liy-ir-  in;.!   lu  jo.   M.fi.unt    of    their   journey. 

„,  ,/, ,  I  .'.,.<  ■  .  ■   1/        ...»  ,/,-.,■  Peujfcl  •!<■ 

ny'«  .  and  is  adorned  «  ith  III)  or  sixty  ciigruv- 

'lhi-   in!  (In  t f.       .-  tu  [oology   and 

iraliw-  iiiiau.inj  j  tin-  ilur.l  i  oiitaius  a  jniliiicul 
on  New  Spuni  ;  Ihc  fourth  is  devoted  to  astro- 
;  the  fifth  in  mineralogy  and  magnetism,  and 
xlh   In  botany.     The  whole  series,  which  cun- 

of  twelve  volu s,    Ho.  three  volumes,  folio. 

Lwu  col  led  inns  of y~.  and  one  uf  pictnrc-|iic 

>  ings.  is  justly  called,  by  a  competent,  .indue 
oil.  nj  "iijijulic  estiut  und  richness,  lu  which 


lite  luodern  literature  of  Europe  can  liardly  uBer  a 

Humboldt,  after  his  return,  with  Gny-I.ussac  in 
Paris,  rectified  tile  theory  of  the  situation  uf  the 
magnetic  equator,  ami  laid  l-rfure  the  academy  of 
sciences,  iu  IS  IT.  his  chart  of  the  re  in  ark  ul  lie  course 
of  the  river  Orinoco.  In  October,  1B18.  he  visited 
London,  when:  it  is  said  the  allied  powers  requested 
him  to  sketch  a  plan  of  Ihc  political  situation  of  the 
South  American  people.  For  the  execution  of  his 
plan  to  undertake,  a  scientific  journey  to  the  East 
Indies  and  Thiliet.  the  kimt  of  Prussia,  at  Ait-lo- 
Cliapelle.  in  Noveiulicr,  1818,  granted  hira  a  yearly 
pension  of  12,000  dn liars,  and  ihc  use  uf  the  neces- 
snry  jnstrunieats.  )!ut  this  juumey  was  abondunrd. 
Humboldt  lived  many  years  in  I'uri*,  devoted  to  the 
sciences,  till,  in  the  winter  of  IM2,  he  was  cal'  '  ■ 
Verona  to  accompany  the  king  of  Prussia  o 
journey  through  Italy.  His  residence  at  Naples  was 
the  cause  uf  bis  inquiries  into  the  formation  of  vol- 
canoes, the  result  of  which  he  gave  tu  the  public  in 
a  sniull  essay.  Id  the  latter  part  nf  1826,  he  IT 
turned  from  Paris  to  Ilerlin.  In  1££D,  he  made  b 
journey  to  Northern  Asia,  as  far  as  to  the  confines  of 
China,  in  wliich  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  Russian 
government,  which  wished  to  obtain,  through  him, 
more  accurate  inli.n nation  respecting  the  diameter 
and  contents  uf  the  I  ral  mountains.  After  liis  re- 
turn, he  communicated  seieral  pieces  of  highly 
interesting  information  connected  with  hit  journey. 
He  died  in  1835. 

HUME,  D-ivii',  nn  eminent  historian  and  pbilono. 
pher,  was  born  nt  Ldinburgh,  on  tlieSWd  April.  1711. 
His  father  was  a  descendant  of  ihc  family  of  the  earl 
of  Home,  but  not  opulent,  and  the  subject  of  this 
article  being  his  Tmiiisc-L  son,  his  foitutie  was  very 
small.  Losing  bis  father  iu  his  infancy,  he  tu 
brought  up  under  the  cure  of  his  mother,  a  wouuui 
°  singular  merit,  iluu^hier  to  >ir  Iiavid  Falconer,  a 


the  law  ;  but  his  pas.inu  for  literature  was  so  strong, 
tliat  he  could  not   confine    himself  to   professional 
"ies,  and,  as  he  observes  iu  his  memoirs,  while  bis 
ly  fancied  him  to  lie  poring  uver  V'oet  and  Vin- 
.  he  was  occupied  with  Cicero  and  Virgil.      In 
I,  he  visited    Hrislol,  with   lecninniciidiiiioiis  to 
e  eminent  mercluints  ;  but  he  uas  as  little  dis- 
poned lu  commerce  as  tu  law,  and  resolved  to  retire 
to  some  provincial  town  of  France,  "ith  the  inlenliun 
of  prosecuting  bis  literary  pin-nils  in  privacy,  mid  of 
.applying,  by  economy,  his  pecuniary    deficiencies. 
I  le  passed  three  years  ill  France,  in  a  manner  very 

accordant  with  bis  own  uichuntiuiis.    lu  1737.  ho 

Loudon,  and  the  next  year  published  his 
Treatise  ii|mu  Human  Nature,  the  entire  neglect  of 
which  work  proved  a  severe  m unification.  In  174:', 
irinted  nt  Edinburgh  his  Essays,  Mural,  Political, 
Literary,  which,  owing  to  their  more  popular 
form  and  elegance  uf  style,  were  very  favourably  re- 
ceived. In  17J,v.  he  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
young  marquis  of  Aiuiaiidale.  in  win  mi  he  acted  as  u 
sort  of  guardian— an  office  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  that  nobleman's    health   mid   stale   nf 

mind.     He  remained  in  the.  sliuat for  a  year,  and 

then  stood  candidate  fur  Ihc  I'rufcssor.ship  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Edinburgh:  but,  although  strongly 
jorted.  he  was  excluded  by  the  negative  of  the 
ibytery.  in  consequence  ul  his  known  scepticism. 
171(i,  lie  accompanied  ceueral  Sinclair,  as  his 
etary,  in  an  expedition  desinufd  against  Cunado, 

bat  which  ended  i ailack  ii|uii  ihe  French  coast ; 

1747,  attendril  the  same  nlticer  in  a  military 
emliassy  to  the  courts  m"  \  ieuna  tuid  Turin.  Having 
been  led  lu  imagine  Hull  the  neglect  of  his  Tretitirfi 
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upon  [lumen  Nature  originated  from  it*  tou  dry  and  t 
systematic  form,  lie  cam  the.  first  part  uf  the-  »urk  < 
anew,  and  caused  it  to  be  published,  wliilr  be  was  « 
abroad,  with  the  title  of  an  Inquiry  torn eriiinc  tin:  f 
Human  l'LtlrMiiiHliii|C.  It,  however,  attracted  very  i 
little  more  nutir-r  than  at  first,  mid.  mi  liis  rrluni  llie  I 
antlior  retired  tu  Scotland,  where  lie  resided  two  i 
years.  In  l?5l,lk:  rehired  tu  the  metropolis,  where, 
ill  lilt  next  ji»r,  he  published  hr.  Political  Discourses,  > 
whicli  were  at  nmr  well  received.  Nearly  uluulthc 
aemp  time,  appeared  his  Inquiry  cuiiceniint:  tlie  i 
Principles  of  Murals — a  work  Unit  lie  himself  ileeuis  : 
"  incomparably  his  bed,"  but  which  met  Willi  lint 
little  attention.  In  17W,  lie  olMuined  llie  npjioi ~* 
meiit  of  librarinii  tii  the  faculty  of  advocates  ul  1-jI 
Imr^li,  wliich,  by  ufiiinlins  him  the  command  ii 
Jaru*  uikI  curious  collection  of  books,  seems  to  lui 
inspired  liim  with  the  idea  of  writing  history.  ' 
History  of  England,  iiiidrr  the  House  of  Stuart, 
which  a  quarto  volume  appeared  in  ITaJ,  to  use  liis  > 
own  language,  was  reci-ivii)  "with  one  1-17  of  re- 
proach, ilisupprolmliou,  and  even  detestation."  lie 
■I  tributes  this  reception  to  his  fuvouralile  Ircutmeiit 
of  diaries  I.  and  lord  Stratford,  but  it  was  inueti 
more  owing  to  his  equally  content, 
the  opposing  religious  jwrlies  ;  which,  lit  far  ns  they 
were  sincerely  aituuied  by  their  npiuiuns,  lie  reg.inls  I 
as  little  more  Ihan  vuluries  of  superstition  on  iIh-  one 
hide,  uiHlofciithiisiusiiioii  tile  other.  'I  lie  w ork  was  : 
tlien'fiire  lurt.  only  dn  lied,  but  neglected  ;  uihI,  IiiuI  , 
no!  ii  war  hmki'ii  out  Wtworii  tlie  two  countries,  the  -  umh : 
author  would  have  uitaiu  iclired  to  France.  Mis  con-  ability 
MHutUainl  pquainnllty,  however,  gradually  prevailed.  |  ill* 
mill  In:  riMiktd  tii  pnii-cnl  in  liis  disk  ;  in  llie  menu  .  birds, 
time,  he  published  His  Natural  History  of  lleligtoi 
nin!  oilier  piece*,  llie  first  of  which  was  hiiswiti-i]  1: 
Warburlon,  in  the  name  of  doctor  Hun].     "      " 
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tioti,  and  was  comparatively  well  n 
resolved  to  lake  u  wider  range,  mm,  in  i,uu,  pw> 
lished  liis  History  uf  the  House  ot  Tudor,  which  n- 
eitiil  almost  us  much  chiiuourupi iiisl  him  as  hi,  first 
volume.  His  reputation  ns  a'  hisloriuii,  luwever, 
gmitnully  iucnused,  und  lie  was  encouraged  to  com- 
plete his  work  from  tlie  curliest  period,  which  he  1'lritci 
ni-iiMiiplislied,  in  Ion  additional  volumes,  in  I7BI  ;  suligei 
und  his  History  of  lucLind  becuiue  tliencetortli  a  liills. 
sLmiUinl  bunk.  Altlmuuii  free  Inn  Die  narrow 
purtiulilii-s  and  prejudices  which  bo  frequently  influ- 
ence national  historian*,  and  enlnrgrd  ami  phiheto- 
pliicul  in  his  general  views  of  events  and  diameters.  ._..  ... 
Ids  researches  into  the  origin  ;md  progress  of  i!i;>  I  about  i 
English  constitution  are  wauling  both  in  depth  and  ,  and  a 
accuracy.  He  luis  too  swcepiiigly  regarded  tile  Ian  l' 
liberty  of  the  country  as  of  modem  dale,  und  the 
nirre  result  of  concessions  from  tlie  sovereign. und 
luis  sometimes  even  ijjlourcd  (acts  to  support  that 
cuiicliiMuti.  f  I  it.  predilection  fur  ill?  house  of  Stuurt  wllere 
lias  also  made  him  souiewliat  unfair  tu  thai  of  Tudor,  drurr 
mid  still  inure  tu  die  real  patriotism  of  tile  motives  uf  than  t 
many  of  liaise  win  sought  to  curb  the  hi^li  preten- 
sions and  baleful  eitrutof  prerogative  so  ii»|  rudeatly 
claimed  by  that  unliappy  family.  With 
aUitement,  Ikwcvit,  bis  reputation  stank  blcli 
akleil  by  III.  clear  style— ivliirh  ■Uhoufth  mhiii 
iiieoriTct,  and    csliiliitiim    t.nllici.ms,  is   frequently 

elwjuenl,    iuhI    alwuys    nyrerable will     jiroUilily 

remain  so.  The  copy  money  received  for  his  Hislurv, 
widisl  to  n  con- idi ruble  |n-n>4on  oliudmsl  from  the 
crown  by  |hr  mti-rest  of  lord  Hun-,  finally  senirnl 
luni  iiiilepemh-uce,  uial  be  was  uhuiit  to  retire  from 
Ins  unlive  country,  when  he  was  invited  by  ilio  eurl 
of  Mcrtfiml.  Un  ii  pna'i'cdiurr  us  nmliassnilor  l»  I'aris, 
!o  atteiul  Jiiu,,  Htih  micw  of  uliimaU'ly  " 
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three  inches  and  a  half  in  lenglti,  and  four  n 
quarter  in  client.  The  wlwile  buck,  upper  part  of 
tile  neck,  sides  under  the  wings,  tnil  coverts, and  (ho 
middle  i<  .alien  of  the  tail,  are  uf  a  rich  golden 
green  ;  the  tail  is  lurked,  nnd.  as  well  as  the  wings,  of 
D  deep  brownish  purple  ;  tlie  bill  and  eyes  black  ;  but 
what  constitutes  their  chief  onu. incut,  is  the  splendour 
of  the  fcalhcrsoi  the  throat,  which,  when  viewed  iu 
a  projwr  light,  risnl  the  nib;  in  brilliancy.  These 
feathers  are  uf  singular  -irei.^ih  ami  texture,  lying 
clone  together,  like  stales,  ami  varying,  when  moved 
tit-fore  the  eye,  IVoni  a  deep  hlack  to  a  fiery  crimson 
Bnd  burning  orange.  The  feniatr  is  'destitute  of 
them,  lite  young  males  begin  la  acquire  them  in 
f-e>|>teniber.  (for  fuller  inlijrninlion.  we  must  refer 
to  Wilson's  A  lion,  an  i>riiilli"lnirynnd  the  Naturalist's 
Library,  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  vols.  Land  S,, 
■Win.  1833,  ISmo.)  That  inogniiieeiit  work,  U> 
Oi'ieau,   vividly   represents    most    of    tlir    known 

HUMORAL,  in  medicine;  what  lias  relation  to 
the  humours  or  I'.nids  of  the  system.  The  biitnorol 
{.■athology  is  it  amdhwl  theory  which  long  prevailed, 
nud  aUribtttrd  nil  diseases  to  irrei;iiliir  changes  in  the 
fluid  parts  of  tlie  Ihi.1v,  without  ri— idling  stty  influence 
to  the  state  of  the  soli*.  Tile  opposite  theory  is 
tint  which  refers  every  thing  to  the  nervous  energy 
resident  in  the  solid.,  and  considers  diseases  an  aris- 
ing from  irregularities  in  iheir  liinctions.  The  hu- 
moral pMhohi^y  Is  exposed,  in  many  nays,  to  the 
objection,  that  it  rests  on  hypotheses,  and  is  Very 
partial  in  its  views.  The  views  of  the  adherents  of 
this  tlieury  have  differed  continually,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  from  ihe  days  of  Hippocrates 
und  Galen,  ils  great  supporters,  down  to  very 
late  times.  The  nervous  pathology  is  also  liable  to 
the  objection  of  being  uf  u  partial  Bud  hypothetical 
character.  Of  late,  the  two  systems  have  been 
blended,  and  both  fluids  and  solids  allowed  a  share 
in  the  changes  of  the  body. 

HUNDRED,  in  England  :  a  division  of  a  shire  or 


e  people.       Ii\  » annus  statutes,  hundreds  are 
In  actions  for   injuries  sastaiiH-d   by  riots,  rub- 
,  malicious  mischiefs,  itc. 
SDRKD  COURT.     Met  Ctntrts. 
MtSHIiCCIC    (iiieiiiiiiu    ■!;/>    '".<•;    a    mil. 


of   the 


t  from  a  colony  or  lluus 
■peror  Grntitiu.  or  frnpi  n 
its,  who  toak  retire  hen 

utry  of  the  Magyars,  or 
■  fir-t  called  by  their  Sclo- 
a.      In  their  own  language 


they  are  culled  /Uapyan,  aiul  tliclr  origin  «  by  no 
means  precisely  ascertained.  The  older  writer* 
represent  them  as  derived  from  the  Hum  of  Atllln. 
A  supposed  resemblance  of  llieir  language  to  that  of 
llie  Finns  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  of 
Finnish  origin.  Fejer,  keeper  of  til*  uulvrr%>ly 
library  at  1'eslh,  derives  them  from  Ihe  i'arthiuij*. 
(Seint^/U  Uignsine,  in  Hungarian.  18*5),  and 
lieiuegn  and  i'allns  found  Magyar  trilv-s  on  ilia  en«i 
side  or  the  Caspian.  They  appear  to  have  emi- 
grated from  Asia  into  Kurupe  towards  the  rial  of 
the  seventh  century,  and,  after  occupying  die  country 
between  tlie  Dun  ami  the  Dnieper  fur  two  hundred 
yen™,  they  were  pressed  forward  by  the  l'elclienegues, 
and,  894,  they  entered  Hungary,  under  their  prince 
Alcnus.  In  900,  under  Arpnd.  son  of  Alinus.  Ihey 
completed  its  redilcliuii.  after  having  conquered  the 
Bulgarians,  Sclfl  von  inns,  Malncliinns,  Moravians, 
(.erniEins,  Italians,  Croatian*,  Sseklers,  and  Dalma- 
tians, who  then  oceapietl  the  country.  Tlie  con- 
quered territory  was  at  first  distributed  onl;  amongst 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  ;   but  lite  duke  soon  acquired 


The  Magyars  next  nuide  predatory  ii 
the  neighbouring  Countries,  to  which  tliey  were 
chielly  invited  by  foreign  princes,  and  advanced 
to  ihe  north  as  for  as  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  to  tlie 
west  into  Proreuce,  on  tlie  south  to  Otmnto,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  Constantinople.  These  formida- 
ble enemies,  whose  active  cavalry  it  was  almost  vain 
lo  attack,  were  Srst  defeated  by  Henry  I.,  lite  Ger- 
inan  emperor,  at  Merseburg,  in  933 ;  thty  then 
invaded  I'ranconia  in  937,  and  Saxony  in  038,  Were 
defeated  at  Slederburg,  and  in  tlie  1 1  mm  in  ling  on 
the  Ohra.  Their  Inst  incursion  into  Havarin,  9S4 
and:  965,  term  I  tinted  with  their  complete  overthrow 
on  the  Loch,  where  fHho  I.,  king  of  the  Germans, 
conquered  them.  They  gradually  learnt,  from  the 
Slavonians  and  Germans,  whom  they  conquered, 
and  from  the  prisoners  whom  they  laid  mkeii  In  their 
iucLirsitius,  i!it-  arts  of  peace,  agriculture,  ami  mnnit- 
fHCtures.  The  hospitality  of  licya.  nnd  the  religious 
leal  ofSnrolta,  his  wile  di,|  much  to  attract  strangers, 
from  different  countries  nail  of  all  Masses,  into  Hun- 
gary.    The 

duction  of  Chrisliutiily  by  l_ 
1'ns.snu  and  Adelhcrl  of  I'ragiif.  and  Geysn  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  further  eiiensinn  uf  it  to  his  son 
Stephen,  who  filially  prevailed  by  the  as>islance  of 
Latin  monks  and  Gentian  knights.  Stephen  was 
rewarded  lor  his  *er\  ires  in  extirpating  tlie  heathens, 
by  a  crown  from  pope  Sylvester  11.,  part  of  which 
still  remains  on  the  «rern  rtgni  Htmstrim  CDfaMr, 
and  by  a  patriarchal  cross,  with  tin  title  of  n/mj/ofi'e 
king.  Thus  Siepheii  I'ounileJ  tlie  kiiigdom  in  10OO. 
which.  Hcisirtliii"  lo  the  notions  of  that  period, 
he  endeavoured  'to  strengthen  by  the  power  of  the 
hierarchy  and  the  aristocracy.  He  established  ten 
ricitiy  endowed  bishoprics,  and  divided  ihe  whole 
empire  into  seventy  two  counties,'  with  an  officer  at 
the  head  of  each,  responsible  only  to  the  king,  and 
invisted  with  full  military  and  civil  power.      These 
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in"  Iht  husluind's  lift*,  which  were  published  m.ilrr  nasimn  at  H.iiub-uv.  and  «i  *  I  i*;j  i 
his  mi  mi*.  She  nU>  t^iUHl,  for  some  tiuie,  the  well  tjucsiinns  from  At*  i«*ui  10*1  NUimi  r 
known  Alnrift  aMatt.  iKvnt  through  thirty  -ii.  t-iliii- -fi*  «l»ir  u_  hi< 

i).  FuamT*  II:i:kr;  ;i  naturalist,  horn  1750,  at  wa*  translated  into  *ew ral  '-msnac**  Hi 
(lencva.  Ilavius  lost  liis  way  in  a  winter  niuht.  hi-  _  tin-  plan  of  enquiring  n«i|»«  m«».i* •!•-».: t. 
was  so  blinded  with  snow  and  pinched  with  cold  as  to  ■.  lished  many  work*,  iinim  _•  !»:!.•  r-  /#.■*  A'** 
be  deprived  irrecoverably  of  his  sight,  which  was  pre-  Z#-i/w«t'»-  mm*/  f  nuwr*atftf-'*  t  ««.  II  %  «. 
viously  weak,  notwithstanding  which  tin-  lady  whom  ■  continued,  ami  mined  ..new  vim!  <>!  l.z%  ' 
he  loved  gave  him  her  lumd;  and  Iict  aid,  with  lluil  of    instance,  tin-  Mn**um  ^u^r-if.u-mm — £a 

tion  of  tilt'  best  map*  i!laml>.  17J*»  . 

Ml  DDKKSllKLD.a  town  in  thr  Wr* 

Yorkshire,  sitiiatt-tl  on  tin*  hunk*  of  thr  m 

l<>  miles  west  of  Lewis,  anil  1  v»  nurUi-vi* 

don.     The  iulialiitants  art*  chit-fly  tiujiirt 

\  manufacture  of  woollen*.     lSy  Uir  r*-!unn 


a  young  man  named  iiurneiis.  who  was  employed  in 
his  service  as  a  reader  ami  amanuensis,  enabled  hiiii 
to  make  such  great  progress  in  his  studies.  In  IT'Jo 
appeared,  in  the  form  of  Inters,  his  Xourrllrs  OA*#r- 
rutiun*  *nr  fix  Abriltrx  (second  edition,  Paris,  ISM  ; 
Kugli*h,  London,  IK(Mi),  in  which  he  explains  the 

manner  of  the  ipieen-bee's  impregnation,  ami  demon-  j  dfrs.icld  was  erected  into  a  hum*j&;ii,  xi«\  r 
strales  tluit  thi»  act  takes  place,  in  the  air  by  coition  >  im-mlicr  to  parliament.  I'opuiatjxi  in  l-v] 
with  the  drones.  In  his  Mr/noirr  *//r  i'lnflururr  ill'DSdX,  Hlnky.  This  doling tushr 
t/r  VAir  tt  tfr  tlii'tw*  Suhstniici'*  ^uznucru  dun*  In  •  uaval  di*co\  erer  sailed  from  Loudon  niliw* 
iiirminntmii  tiv  ttiffermtis  I'fuuft*,  lie  relate  the  !  in  a  small  vc*»*el,  for  the  pur|«rse  *4  a 
observations  which  lie  made  in  company  with  Senile-  !  a  north-east  |«assagc  to  <  h'.na  and  Jar* 
hier.  Iluher  was  also  intimately  coimeetetl  with  crew  of  only  ten  men  and  a  1jo\  U*s.dr*  bu 
Cliarles  Hoiistelten.  His  assistant  Itumeiis  having  ■  proceeding  Iwynnd  the  *Kh  »ie;;rer  i« 
Ix^-ome  one  of  the  nia^istnites  of  his  district,  Huher  retunied  to  Kngland  in  >eptcml»»T.  la 
instructed  his  own  son  in  natural  science.  This  >on  ,  voyage,  the  next  year,  he  Lindcd  at  Nuv 
ufcerwards  made  some  oltservatious  on  ants  which  but  could  proceed  no  tiui her  e.ww.»rd.  Ii 
have  Ijeen  printed  under  the  title  E#*ni  *nr  Clliatuire  undertook  a  thtnl  vojagc,  uikler  thr  patrw 
it  tr*  Munrs  i/i-s  i'miniiis  liu!i»t'urat  (Paris,  I  St  ii,  j  Dutch  Fast  India  com  j  sin  y.  lb  in?  iui*u» 
one  volume),  translated  into  Ku»hsh  (London,  lh?o).  i  his  attempts  to  find  a  north-east  j*->ar* 
III  I  IKK  T,  Sr  ;  a  saint  of  the  Uomaii  Catholic  '  for  Davis's  straits,  but  stnu-k  li*»*  totitt«*i 
church,  the  patron  of  huntsmen.  The  legend  says  ,  rica  in  4IW  N.  Lit.,  and,  holdiii^  a  **mUja 
thai  he  was  a  son  of  liertraud,  duke  of  (iuieiine.  at  !  tliscoven\l  the  mouth  of  the  Him  ism. 
the  court  of  I'epiu  d'Hcristal,  and  a  keen  hunter;  j  ascended  alM»ut  fifty  leagues  in  a  t»«i 
and  that  bein^  once  etiKiitrcd  in  the  chase,  on  (iood  '  voyage  was  undertaken  iu  I'.l'J.  lit  va 
Friday,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes  a  sinu:  appeared  to  j  IT*  in  a  liark  named  tiie  Di»co\rrf .  w.d 
him,  liavintr  a  shining  crucifix:  between  its  antlers,  'twenty-three  men.  and  came  w  itleii  ».£!.: 


iiiinjv 
and  he  heard  a  wnniini:  voice. 


entered  the  church,  and  liecame  a  zealous  disciple  of 
hi<hop  Lambert,  whom  he  succeeded  as  bishop  of 
Maastricht  and  Liege.  He  worked  many  miracles, 
nud  is  siid  to  have  died  in  7*7  or  7U0.  His  body 
was  placet!  in  the  Heuedictiiie  convent  of  Audaiii,  in 
the  Ardennes,  which  received  the  name  St  llulwrt's 


He  was  converted,  ;  land.  June  4.     Proceeding  westward,  for 


*>f  Artlrnavs.     It  is  celebrated  for  St  Hubert's  key,    and  endeavoured  to  sus'ain  il^.  v^rniy 


latitude  U0W,  the  strait  lirarius  his  tunt. 
this  he  advanced  along  the  cm-:  *4  1-a 
which  he  gave  the  name  ot  Mora  Bntc*M 
issued  into  tlie  vast  l»y.  which  is  ai>o  ■ 
him.  He  re>ol\eil  to  wlnu-r  in  tlir  vy 
part  of  it,  ami  the  crew  drew  up  in  a  si 


given  him  by  St  I'eter,  which  cures  the  hydrophobia, 
Kv.  NovemlKT  Ikl  is  the  day  of  the  saint,  mid  was 
formerly  celebrated  at  many  courts  by  a  solemn  chase. 

Ill  IlKRT,  niii't.u  iik  Sr;  the  oldest  and  highest 
order  of  Havana,  founded  iu  1411  ;  often  re-formed 
— tint  last  time  in  I sos.  It  consists  of  one  class  of 
twelve  members,  who  must  be  natives,  and  of  an- 
cient noble  families. 

lirUKKTSIJKKC.  a  Saxon  huntiiiir  seat  in  the 
circle  of  Lcipsic.  formerly  very  splendid,  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  seven  years'  war,  and  is  now  used  as 
acorn  magazine.     In  this  castle,  the  peace  of  Hu- 


-  _,  _  -  — .  —  g       .    —  — .  . .  -  —  —  _ — 

ImtisInt^,  wliich  put  an  end  to  the  seven  years'  !  the  most  infirm  of  the  c 
war,  was  signed  between  I'mssia,  Austria,  and  adrift,  and  were  never  I 
Saxony,  February  I  A,  I7(tt.  react*,  liad  Ihi-ii  con- 
flu  1«h1.  at  Paris,  Iictween  lireat  iiritain,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  February  10,  I7«i3.  The  peacre 
of  1 1  inVrtsbcrg  placed  the  Prussian  monarchy  among 
the  first  powers  in  Kuropc.  The  empress  queen 
Maria  Theresi  renounced  all  claims  to  the  provinces 
of  Silesia  and  (Ilatz,  which  had  l>eeii  reded  to  Prus- 
sia by  tin*  jx'ace  of  Hresluu  and  Merlin,  in  1742. 
Frederic  II.  restored  to  the  elet'tor  of  Saxony,  who 
w:.s  king  uf  Poland,  his  electorate.  The  peace  of 
Dresilcn  (1715)  was  contirmed.  ami  the  Cerinan 
empire  wa>  expressly  included  in  Uie  treaty  of  Hu- 
lu-ri"lM*rtr. 

11 1  \\ S I'M ,  Ji 1 1 1 n  ;  a  German  scholar  wlio  renderrtl 
important  service*  in  geography.     He  was  bom  in  ,  south  being  1000  mil**,  and  its~nr*»kB  S 
Di'tN,  in  Tyrgau.  taught  history  and  geography  at ,  navigable  only  a  few  raonths  in  the  yi 


nial  climate,  in  which  attempt  th^y  rrniur 
pri\alious.  Hudson,  however,  firtnl  up 
for  farther  discoveries;  Int.  ikk  lie.ne  a\m 
lisli  any  communication  with  ih«-  n.iti\t-s. 
tnal  Ins  s.'np,  with  tears  in  his  rw  h«-  dt*i 
little  reiiiainiiig  brea<l  to  hi<  inen.  and  j 
return.  Having  a  di%sati%irtl  and  Diuu 
he  impradeiitly  uttered  some  thrroi«  of  tr 
of  them  mi  shore:  upon  which  a  bud 
enteretl  his  cabin  at  night,  tieil  hi*  sum*  I 
and  put  him  in  his  own  shal.op.  at  the  i 
the  straits.  Willi  his  son,  John  Hudsie,  ai 

rew.  Tbey  wrn  I 
more  heara  of.  A 
of  the  crew,  after  enduring  inrrv&Dir 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  in  September.  1< 
'  account  of  his  Ian  voyage  is  oontoimd  i 
volume  of  Purchas's  Pil^nmafe.  His  «i 
sen*  ice  of  the  Dutch  is  cooUined  in  Ihk  ■ 
published  by  that  nation. 

HL'DSUVS  BAY  ;  a  large  bay  of  \ 
rica,  situated  north  of  Canada,  renrlunc  * 
extent  from  Ion.  7S°  to  Jon.  95°  W..and 
52?°  to  lat.  obw  N.,  in  which  are  indadrdtl 

Sulfs  ami  buys,  nuch  as  James 't  bay.  Wei 
:c,  wliich  are  no  othenristf  to  be  ihttini 
as  lieiuc  narrower.  Its  foncricml  am 
2!Hi.0U()  square  milea ;   its  Icagth  from 


(Ik 


•  uinxersity  of  Leipsic,  Incune  reetor  of  a  gym-  'completely  fruaeu  over  or  abstracted  by 


HUDSON'S  STRAIT — HUGH  CAPET, 


e  oilier  months.  It  is  lull  of  sand-banks, 
.  islands.  The  shores  are  ruck;  and  sleco, 
te  is  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole 
v  of  the  surrounding  country  desolate  anil 
The  bay  contains  lew  ash,  though  the 
white  whale  is  taken.  Shellfish  are  eery 
The  Hudson's  bay  company  have  several 
3  mid  forts,  especially  on  die  west  coast, 
ir  agents  utrry  on  a  traflic  with  the  Indians, 
--skim  and  other  valuable  furs. 
OS'S  STRAIT  lies  north  of  Labrador,  and 
Huilson's  hny  with  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
OS'S  BAY  COMPANY.  See  Mr  TriuJe. 
ON  or  NORTH  RIVER ;  a  river  of  New 
idl  rises  in  a  mountainous  country  west  of 
nplain,  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Mont- 
ibout  lot.  4«°  N.,  sml  communicates  with 
tic,  below  Sew  York  city.  It  is  navigable 
irgest  shins  to  Hudson,  and  tor  sloups  to 
hu  tide  flows  up  as  far  as  Troy.  It  Is 
ly  straight  for  £00  miles,  and  is  one  of  the 
.-ra  in  America,  and  is  a  channel  for  u) 
navigation,  particularly  between  the  cities 
fork  and  Allmny,  by  means  of  steamboats 
s.     There  arc  upon  its  bonks  a  number  of 


ected  with  lake  Chnmplain  by  the  Cliam- 
nl,  witli  lake  Erie  by  the  Erie  canal,  with 
ware  river  by  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
the  Morris  canal.  See  C 
OS  CITY,  the  rapilnl  of 


s[   limik 


It 


intly   • 


The  cits  is  tolerably  well  Udi.and  fcj  con- 
doll  i  for  trade,  and  ulODulirctgna,  I  Lnennk 
licit  flows  on  tilt  easWm  side  of  Hie  town, 
ins,  or  Factory  creek, on  Ihe  northern  side, 
"1  seals  for  various  mills  unci  mnuu factories, 
e  fi-hery  hits  lately  been  undertaken  from  this 
rtirw  vessels  fiiilu  tuns)  are  engaged  in  it. 

,  I'iTn.  D.iMii.  a  celebrated  critic  and 

-<!'i  m  I  :!'  -  Mi-li-t-iilli  und  eighteenth 
.  was  uoni  hi  t  nan  in  Nurmitndy,  in  IG30, 
educated  in  the  Jesuit's  college  nt  Caen. 
Mfner  a  gwieral  knowledge  of  literature,  he 
Paris,  where  hi'  indulged  his  passion  for 
miding  nil  the  books  lie  could  procure,  and 


office,  lie  wrote  his  Defence  of  1  hristimiity.  published 
in  1 (570.  under  die  title  of  DmwmMM  Evittgriieii, 
which  displays  his  vast  rruditioii.  At  this  time  also 
he  undertook,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  tlie 
duke  de  Monlauiier.  governor  to  tlie  dauphin,  Ihe 
of  publishing  all  the  Latin  classics,  with  tile 
simple  illustrations  which  have  made  what  are  railed 
tile  Delphi*  edition*  so  well  known  and  generally 
esteemed  throughout  Europe.  T  he  plan  was  execut- 
ed under  the  direction  of  Huel,  in  less  tliau  twenty 
ye.ir..  In  tin:  .'Mini  hi'  sixly-iwu  v.ilmnes,  l.uinn  lu'luc: 
tlieoulyaiicientRoiiiHnflulhorof  iiupurtancewho  was 
omitted,  tie  freedom  nf  his  political  principle*  ren- 
dering his  works  object  tunable  to  the  French  despot 
Louis  XIV.  Various  Jesuits  and  other  learned 
persons  were  engaged  by  Huel  as  editors  of  the 
difli-rent  classics;  one  alone,  namely,  the  sftlnmumirvn 
of  Manlius,  was  edited  by  himself.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  his  tutorship.  Inning  taken  holy  orders,  he 
was  made  abbot  of  Aiilnni.  and  sulnequciitlynomiiinted 
bishop  of  Solssons,  which  see  he  exdmnged  fi>r  tint 
of  Avranchts.  Hot  after  holding  tlie  episcopal  office 
some  time,  he  became  so  tired  of  tlie  troublesome 
duties  attached  to  it,  thai  he  abdicated  the  bishopric, 
contenting  himself  with  the  abbacy  of  Fonlenni.  He 
died  JaniiErySo,  1 7a  I  -  Resides  Ihe  works  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  Itwtoire  tit  Cuiwmeroe  el  df  la 
\avigiiifo*.  da  jincittu;  Origin**  rfr  Caen;  and 
memoirs  of  his  own  life  in  Latin,  besides  other  pieces 
of  less  importance.  A  translation  of  the  memoirs, 
with  copious  notes,  wus  published  in  1810  (U  vols., 
8vo),  by  doctor  Johu  Aikin, 

ItrLTHUETLAPALLAN  111  tlie  province  of 
Ciudnd  Real  del  Chin  (in,  in  Gnnteuittla,  about  fi>ur 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Palcuqiic,  lie  tile  mine  of 
this  old  Mexican  eity.  Don  Antonio  del  Rio,  n 
Spanish  captain,  examined  it  in  17N7.  at  the  comman.1 
of  the  viceroy  of  Guatemala.  In  1704,  it  was  exploits  t 
by  doctor  Cabrera  ;  hut  the  reports  respecting  it 
remained,  till  !SS3,  in  IheiirclnveiolNcwtiuAtemala. 
when  they  came  :ir-t-l«Ii n  1:lL I y  into  lie  hands  of  an 
Englishman,  Mr  HiTthuud,  who  pnblisheil  the  ac- 
count contained  in  itiem,  in  London,  with  seventeen 
litlmgrajdiie  plules.  representing  the  antiquities  lijnriii 
there.  These  reiiiurkiililt-  rums,  ninth  the  people  of 
the  rountry  call  by  the  above  name,  extend  about  six- 
teen or  seventeen  miles  in  length,  ami  perhaps  two  to 
four  miles  in  breadth.  ;ilun_i  tin-  -inn  init  and  declivity  of 
a  chain  of  hills.  The  spot  is  covered  by  a  high  wood. 
A  group  of  fourteen  large  buildings  tortus  the  dm  I 
remains  uf  tlie  ancient  city.  They  are  fun  lis  lied  with 
pillars  and  nrcliit.Tiiu-.il  < n nut",  mid  n  stibterrn mi- 
nus acpieduci  of  stone  is  to  be  seen.  These  ruins  have 
n  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  relics  of  Egyptian  and 
Nubian  antiquity.  A  funhernrguiuenlforaronnexioii 
between  America  and  I  gypl  lias  been  derived  from  a 
Mexican  manuscript  mi  ,li  ir-skin,  published  by  Seyf- 
lariii  at  Rome,  in  which  the  gods  of  Egypt,  Isis. 
I  Isiris,  Horns,  \e  ,  are  said  to  bedistini'tly  indicated: 
likewise  from  the  esi-teiicc  uf  pyramids  in  Mexico, 
tutd  from  the  old  traditions  uf  the  Mexicans. 

HUtJH  CAPET  ;  souuf  Hugh  tlie  Great,  a  power 
lul  duke  in  France  ;  his  iljltll  was  Paris.  The 
last  Cnrlovingiuns  had  been  stripped  of  almost  all 
their  possession.-,  nn.i  nt  the  -lone  time  of  their  power, 
by  their  restless  vassals.  One  only  still  remained 
— Charles,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine.  He  was  pass- 
ed over  in  tile  elect  ion  uf  kini;.  and  I  high,  renowned 
for  his  boldness  and  i;iti"ily,  pm-es-,ed  himself  (987) 
of  die  throne,  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  by  trawl 
and  force.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  endeavoured,  ite 
3  i 
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IirciLKNOTS. 


fleet!,  to  enforce  his  claim  hy  arms,  hut  lit*  was  taken 
piUouer  hy   Hugh,   ami  died  0«J>.      Thus    lluu'h 
founded  the  third  race  of  French  kings,  m  three  prin- 
cipal lines:  the  Cupels,  who  filled  tin*  throne  from 
$)S7  to  i:i?H,  the  line  of  Valois  to  15W),  and  that  of 
Honrlion  till  Louis  XVI.  (ITiKi),  occupied  the  thnne 
WX)  years,  ami,  in  1814.  after  the  aUhcation  of  Najio- 
Icon,  reiurneil  to  it  in  the  person  of  Lous  Will.  In 
18:K),  tlu*  elder  line  was  deposed,  and  the  line  of 
<  )rleuus  called  to  the  throne.     The  family  estates  of 
Hugh  were  converted  into  roynl  domains,  except 
that  the.  duchy  of  Hurguudy  passed  over  to  his  bro- 
thers, (Hho  ami    Henry,  and  to  their  successors. 
Hugh  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  power  hy  courage 
and   prudence,   without  taking  vengeance  on    his 
earlier  enemies.      According  to  some,  he  olHaiued 
the  name  of  Cajirt  q.  v.)  from  his  large  head  ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  his  sagacity  ;  others  consider 
it   his   family  name.     Hugh  died  1)96.     He  made 
Paris  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

HL'OIKNOTS.  This  term,  which  was  applied 
to  tiie  Protestants  in  Trance  in  contempt,  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  In  public  documents,  they  were  styled 
L'euvttr  In  rrligiott  prvtnu/uf  rrformfr,  or  Religinn- 
mtirv*.  The  principles  of  Luther  and  Zwinglius  had 
gained  an  entrance  into  France,  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  (1513 — 17).  The  doctrines  of  Calvin 
spread  still  more  widely,  although  Francis  endeavour- 
ed to  suppress  them,  by  prohibiting  ( 'alviuislic  hooks, 
and  by  penal  laws,  and,  in  some  iustanc.es,  hy  capital 
punishments.  I'mler  Henry  II.,  the  successor  of 
Francis,  these  doctrines  made  greater  progress,  in 
proportion  as  they  wen*  more  violently  persecuted. 
The  opinions  and  influence  of  ipieeu  Margaret  of 
Navarre  had  no  small  share  in  this  extension,  and  the 
parties  at  court  contributed  much  to  the  bloody  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants.  One  party  wished  to 
enrich  themselves  by  the  estates  of  the  heretics,  who 
were  executed  or  tarnished,  and  the  other  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  people  by  their  punishment.  The  par- 
ties of  die  Hourbous  and  of  the  five  princes  of  tluise, 
under  the  government  of  the  wcuk  Francis  II.,  made 
use  of  Uiis  religious  dispute,  in  order  to  advance  their 
t.wn  political  ends.  The  Bourbons  belonged  to  the 
Protestant  party;  and  the  (iuises,  in  order  to  weaken , 
and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  their  rivals,  continued  the 
persecution  of  the  heretics  witli  fanatical  fury.  In 
every  parliament,  there  was  a  chamber  established 
to  examine  and  punish  the  Protestants,  colled  by  the 
people  the  hunting  vhnmltr  (rhamhvf  artlrnte)% 
because  all  convicted  of  heresy  were  burnt.  The 
estates  of  tho^e  who  fled  were  sold,  and  their  chil- 
dren who  remained  liehind  wen*  exposed  to  the 
greatest  sufferings,  Hut  notwithstanding  this  perse- 
cutioii,  the  Protestant"  would  not  have  thought  of  a 
rebellion,  had  not  a  prince  of  the  blood  encouraged 
them  to  it.  by  the  promise  of  his  assistance.  In  lAtio. 
the  conspiracy  !>cgan.  The  discontented  inquired  of 
lawyer>  and  theologian*,  whether  they  could,  with  n 
good  conscience,  take  arms  against  the  finises. 
The  Protestant  divines  in  (Germany  declared  it  proper 
to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  (iuises,  if  it  were  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
mid  w  it  h  the  approbation  of  the  majority  in  the  states. 
The  malcontents  having  consulted  upon  the  choice  of 
a  leader,  all  \oices  decided  in  favour  of  the  brave 
prince  Louis  of  Coude.who  had  conducted  the  whole 
ailair,  ami  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to  make 
imiiNflf  formidable  by  the  sup|Hirt  of  tile  Huguenots. 
The  name  of  the  leader  was,  however,  kept  secret, 
an  1  a  Prut-stant  gentleman  of  Perigord,  John  dn 
lWry,  sn^ntur  of  Keuaudie,  was  appointed  his  de- 
puty.    It  was  determined,  that  a  number  of  the 


exercise  of  their  religion  ;  an  1.  in  <  a*»  :2*ji 
was  denied,  as  it  wa*  for*-***!!  it  i****  4  be.  a  ei* 
Imnd  of  armed  Protrsttuit*  wrre  t<»  iu»k*  uVanri 
masters  of  the  nty  of  Illoi*.  w-ur  thr  i,mi 
com i*- 1  tiie  king  to  name  tlw  prior*  c*f  <  <w»>rvg 
of  the  realm.  This  plot  «m^  betrayed.  I  be  «a 
left  Blois,  the  miliiary  «rrr  «iuaaMar*i 
greatest  part  of  the  Protectant*.  wa»  kad 
themselves  to  carry  the  ctm»pimf 
executeil  or  imprisoned.  Few  of  than?  wat  frti  i 
the  power  of  the  court,  found  men1 1 ;  naiahoat  U 
expiated  their  offence  with  their  Irvea.  Ta»  •;* 
now  desired  to  establish  the  in«|iri««jua\, tat  inti 
chancellor.  Michael  tie  ITIiipital,  in  order  ta  ai 
the  greater  evil,  advise  1  that  aii  iiafairMJ  uu» 
crime  of  heresy  should  be  committed  to  law  ban 
aiMl  that  parliament  should  tie  pruhibcrd  nam  « 
rising  any  iurisdictUia  in  matter**  of  frith :  an*  e 
so  ordered  by  the  edict  of  Romorantia  f I  Sen) 

In  tiie  reign  of  the  neat  king,  Charles  IX^di 
whose  minority  tiie  queen  aaothrr.  t 
Medici,  was  at  the  head  of  the  govef&mea 
test  between  the  parties  became  yet  aaore  * 
their  contending  interests  were  more  and 
for  a  pretence  to  accomplish  unholy 
it  was  only  from  motives  of  policy  that  la*  vat  • 
cise  of  their  religion  was  secured  to  the  Pr*onu 
by  tiie  queen,  in  onler  to  preserve  the  hai 
between  the  |<irties  by  the  edict  of  January  (U 
so  called,  'lhe  Protestant*  thereby  f>awd 
courage ;  but  tlieir  adversaries,  di  maf  iifcd  w«sa 
ordinance,  and  regardless  of  decency,  dntirSal 
1 1  uguenots  in  their  religious  «errKva.  B-aody  « 
were  tiie  result,  ami  the  ma««acre  of  Vnn?  %| 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Ir*  ci»» 
These  religious  wars  desolated  Fraore  ahno*  ■ 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  *-aviy  i 
mpted  by  occasional  truces  The  iiiffiiau]  l 
these  wars  brought  upon  the  people.,  m  lobe 
to  the  instability  ami  had  policy  of  qaren  C 
Medici,  who  exerted  the  mi»t  decided 
only  over  the  feeble  1'harlrs  IX.,  but  u! 
tiie  contemptible  I  lenry  III.  She  wnhrd*  m  tae 
the  extirpation  ot  die  Huguenot*,  and  if  was  m 
her  intriguing  policy,  which  induced  her,  nad 
the  vexation  of  tiie  opposite  party,  to  l*aw 
Proti*stants  from  time  to  time,  and  to  cnat  A 
freetkim  of  conscience.  A  Iwayt  uaiwawj  haw 
the  two  parties,  she  nattered  berwif  wanoVrexafi 
tion  of  holding  them  in  check  durinf  £■**••■ 
destniying  the  one  by  the  other  io  war."  lea  I 
were,  therefore,  generally  deiuttiaSed 
ir  own  if 


'alviuiNU  should  appear  on  an  appointed  ilny.  befi 
llic  king  at  lilois,  tit  present  a  petition  for  the  fi 


»re 
free 


and  followed  their 

seized  the  people.     Heated  with  ^_ 

ous  liatred,  they  emkavoured  oaiy  to  auunr  i 
otlier ;  ami,  with  tiie  exception  of  s«am«  pany  law 
who  maile  use  of  tiiis  excitement  for  the 
meiit  of  tlieir  own  ambitious 
object  was  to  acquire  the 
creed,  by  fire  and  sword.  "The 
tatharinc's  jolicy  was  the  masaaciv  of  St 
mew's  (1572*.  of  which  she  and  her  mm*  an?  | 
in  dbsimulatiiiiir  had  Laid  the  nlaa  with  eat  € 
dants. 

Shortly  before  tiie  line  of  lungs  of         ban 
Valois  had  become  extinct  with  I1-       ».... 
way  was  opened  for  the  house  of       w'baa, 
of  which  was  the  Protestant  Hem*  »oaf  of 
the  relations  of  tiie  two  parties' 
involved.     The  feeble  king  found 
to  unite  with  the  king  of  Navi 
enemy,  as  tiie  intrigues  of  the  ambii 
openly  aimed  at  the  throne,  had  exi 
against  him  to  such  a  i        e.  that 
point  of  losing  the  croi 
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Ilrnry  III.,  the  king  of  Navarre  was  obliged  tii 
maintain  a  severe  struggle  [or  the  vacant  limine  ; 
Budiim  until  he  hud,  by  the  advice  of  Suilj,  embraced 
llie  t'nlliolic  religion  (lo03b  did  tie  eujoy  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  kinp.1  Jotii.  five  years  afterwards,  he 
secured  to  the  I lunntneils  their  civil  rights,  by  the 
rdiet  of  Nantes,  which  confirmed  to  thein  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  gave  them  equal 
cfeims  with  the  Catholics  to  all  olliots  and  dignities. 
They  were  also  left  in  possession  of  the  fortresses 
which  had  been  reded  to  them  for  their  security. 
This  edict  afforded  them  the  menu-:  of  forming  a  kind 
of  republic  Willi  in  the  kingdom,  and  Mich  a  powerful 
party,  which  had  tor  a  long  time  hern  obliged  to  be 
distrustful  of  the  government,  would  always  oner  to 
the  restless  nobility  a  rallying  point  and  a  prospect 


Louis   XIII.,  the  weak  and  bigoted  son   of  .. 
liberal  and  rongnisniinous  Henry  1\  ., allowed  himself 

to  be  influenced  In  hi- tun! -  l,i\ourite,  I'e  I. nines, 

and  his  confessor,  a  gains  i  the  Huguenots,  who  were 
nbleto  offer  a  powerful  resistance,  us  they  had  become 
eery  numerous  in  many  provinces,  but  in  the  first 
religious  war,  which  broke  out  in  1081,  the  Protes- 
tants lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  strong-  places, 
through  the  faithlessness  or  cowardice  of  llle  go- 
rernors.  Some  of  these,  however,  and  among  the 
rest  Itnchelle,  remained  tu  them,  when,  disunited 
among  themselves  and  weary  of  war,  they  concluded 
i  peace.  Itochelie  enabled  them  to  keep  up  a  con. 
oexlon  with  England  ;  mil  Hiclielieu,  who  aimed  to 
nuke  the  royal  power,  which  he  exercised  under  the 
name  of  Louis,  absolute,  used  every  means  to  deprive 
thp  Protestants  of  this  bulwark  of  their  liberty,  and 
thus  destroy  every  remnant  of  a  league  which  recalled 
the  times  when  civil  fan  ion*  hud  so  often  weakened 
the  royal  power.  Bochelle  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Louis,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  in  1689;  the 
Huguenots  were  obliuod  lo  surrender  all  their  strong 
holds,  and  were  thus  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Icing.     Freedom  of  conscience  was  indeed  promised 


them 


,11,1  Kirlieiie 


■  Mum 


b  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  when 
.  abandoned  his  voluminous  life  for  an 
lOlion.  he  was  led  by  his  confessors  and 
le  de  Muintenoii,  In  persecute  the  i'mleslants, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  back  to  tile 
bijsom  of  the  true  church.  In  IBM,  he  deprived 
lliem  of  most  of  their  civ  il  rights,  and.  on  tile  death 
<if  Colbert,  who  hail  generally  opposed  violent 
measures,  he  followed  :il|,>-i'lh-f  the  advice  of  his 
counsellors,   who  were  in  favour  of  persecution— his 

and    the    Jesuit    l.a   t  hai-e,   hi-    lather    confessor. 
Bodies  of  dragoons  wen-  sent  into  the  -i.ulh.Tn  pro- 


faith.    To  prevent  the  cmigrutio 
Hie  frontiers  were  guarded  with 
yet   more  than  600,000   lluguri 
land.  (iiTitinny.  Holland,  and  E 
could  not  escape,  were  oblige. 
faith.     Lists  of  Protestant*,  win 

-very  easy  for  lib  flattering   coui 

te  utmost  vigilance; 
.ts   fled   to  Switjer- 
fbvfd.     Many  who 
to   renounce    their 
,  it  was  pretended, 
the  king,  and  it  wn-j 
sellnrs  to  persuade 
.  by  liaving  almost 

October  tz,  H 

of  ns-Tii!  ni.d'r 
and  skill   fun 
countries.     Hi 
France      In  t 

.1    a     web 
ipiict   w, 

liy  u 

s  bet" 

ill  more  than  half  a 

of  a  great  number 
ise  industry, wealth, 
e pt ion   in    foreign 

eu  the   llhone  and 

tinronne,  the   Protestants  were  yet   very  numerous, 

and  the  neighbouring  o nhiiin  nf  C  eve  ones  nlidrded 

them  shelter.  There  the  Camisards  lip  v.)  main 
Inined  war  for  n  lone;  I  Line,  armed  for  the  nuist  part 
with  clubs  alone.  The  contest  was  not  altogether 
unlike  the  war  of  l.a  Vendee  in  later  times.  After 
twenty  years  (1700),  tlie  government  was  finally 
obliged  to  eoinn  lo  terms  with  litem  ;  yet  quirt  was 
not  perfectly  restored.  In  the  level  country,  especially 
at  Ntsmes,  a  Protest anl  spirit  still  survived  in  secret; 
even  tile  compassion  of  the  Catholics  was  excited, 
and  many,  persecutor;  of  the  I'lutcstnnts  became  their 
defenders ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  clergymen 
nnumg  the  Huguenots  who  were  kept  concealed. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  new  hut  less  severe 
measures  were  adopted  npuiiist  the  1'rotestiiiits,  and, 
in  1746,  they  ventured  (o  appear  publicly  in  Langue- 
doc  and  Dauphiny.  By  degrees,  many  voices  were. 
raised  in  favour  u  I  religious  luleiniiini.  Montesquieu 
led  the  way;  but  \  oliniru,  shucked  by  tlie  unhappy 
fate  of  John  Calas  (o.  v.),  effected  still  more  by  his 
Essny  on  Toleration,  in  171)2.  From  this  time  Pro- 
testants were  no  longer  dislurlied  ;  yet  they  did  not 
dare  lo  make  pretensions  to  public  offices.  (See 
Browning's  Hitlory  «f  tin  Httguiotitt,  London,  1830, 
t  vols.  8vo.)  The  revolution  restored  Ihem  all  the 
civil  rights,  and  tiny  Ireoiieuily  laid  out  their  hitherto 
secreted  treasures  in  the  purchase  ol  tlie  national 
domains.  Il  was  not  therefore  strange,  that,  at  the 
restoration,  they  appeared  attached  to  llie  former 
government,  which  had  granted  them  privileges  that 
they  were  fearful  of  losing  under  I  he  new.  Although 
they  did  not  offer  an,  opposition  tr>  the  new  order  of 
things,  yet  troubles  took  place,  which  were  attended 
with  bloodshed,  at  Ninnies  and  the  vicinity  ;  bat  these 
were  suppressed  by  the  judi.  inos  ineasures  of  the 
government.  (See  Frruier.)— Consult  Aignan,  Dr 
I'Etoi  del  Protriloni  en  France  (M  edit.,  Paris. 
1818}. 

HLISSIER  (FrewA);  a  kind  of  officers  whose 
attendance  is  necessary  at  every  judicial  tribunal, 
from  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  court  of 
cassation  (q.  v.).  Their  name  is  deriveit  from  what 
was  originally  their  exclusive  business,  to  wait  at  tile 
doois  (Auu).  This,  however,  is  at  present  only  n 
small  part  of  their  official  duties  :  those  who  attend 
personally  at  the  court*,  are  called  /mistim  auditn- 
cirra  ;  tliey  answer  in  some  respects  to  the  sheriffs, 
clerks,  and  criers  of  our  courts.  There  are  other 
/niiaiim,  who  have  duties  corresponding  somewhat 
tu  those  of  English  justices  of  the  peace.  The  Eng- 
lish word  ushrr  (q.  v.)  is  derived  from  haitiirr. 

HULL,  or  KIMISTON  UPON  HULL;  a  large 
seaport  town,  in  ihc  lji-t  Hiding  oi  \  urkshire.  distant 
from  Loudon  174  miles  N.  It  is  situated  on  the  great 
inlet  of  the  Unrulier,  at  the  point  "here  (his  receives 
the  river  I  lull,  am  I,  from  tlie  facilities  for  trade  which  it 
til os  acquires,  has  become  a  place  or  much  commerce. 

It  appears  that  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  there  were  two  towns  or  villages  near  the 
confluence  of  tlie  1  lull  and  the  I  lumber,  called  V/yke 
and  Myton.  the  former  of  which  was  a  place  ol  so 
much  importance,  that  in  1278  tlie  abbot  of  the 
neighbouring  monastery  of  ,M,iui\,  who  was  lord  of 
the  manor,  procured  for  the  town  of  Wyke,  or  Hull, 
as  it  was  then  sly  led,  the  grant  of  a  market  and  a 
fair.  In  1293,  king  Edward  I.  obtained,  by  purchase, 
the  lordship  of  Mytnii,  including  tl.e  town  of  Wyke, 
the  name  of  which  lie  changed  to  Kuuiston,  or  King's 
Tovvn-upon-llull,  and  placed  it  under  the  government 
of  K  warden  and  bailiffs,  constituting  it  also  a  separate 
and  independent  manor.  In  1800  the  town  obtained 
ysl  charter,  making   it  a  free   borough,  endowed 


with  ' 


Hies;   the  i 
i   coinage  Wilis  established  here;  and. 
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suliscqucntly,  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  third  dork  ha 
1  mb lie  roads  leading  to the  town, and  the  access  to  it  pmediiitf .  cal 
was  further  facilitated  liy  ferries  across  the  Hum-    from  W  hitefri 


third  dock  nan  been  ron>trurtr»l  l*tw»m  thr 
called  the  Junrtiun  dork,  which  est 
liy  h-rries  across  the  Hum-    from  W  Iritefrian  tial*  to  Mylun  <i*tr.  aod  at  < 
her.     The  commerce  of  Hull  was  ciuisiderable  even  !  points  resi»cclivrly  communicate*  with  ihr  <tti  I 
ns  early  us  thr  reign  of  John;  and  in  the  time  of   aiul  the  Humher  Duck,  and  cMiiplet**  a  ranj 
Edward  I.  it  had  mi  fiir  increased  in  lelative  impor-  j  docks  from  the  river  Hull  to  the  llumbrr.aan 

icrcc  i  the  liue  of  tlie  ohl  fortifications-,  thus  dr«>«hni 


ancient  portion  of  the  town  front  the 
water  on  every  side.     The  Junrtio 
feet  long,  40?  twuad,  am!  in  ratmt 
acres.    '1  he  bridges  mat**  thr  locks  ant 
of  cast  iron,  on  the  lifting  plan,  each  tw 


harbour  often  acre*,  ami  the  three  vet 
w  itli  tlieir  eJitrance-basins,  are  in  tui 
more  than  thirty-six  acres. 
here  he  kept  afloat,  at  all  tinea  of  flat 
vessels  which  do  not  enter  the  dorks  snny  ha  a* 
in  safety  along  the  quays  or  staiths  in  law  naff 
Connected  with  the  ducks  are  nearly  6H.CDD  a 
yards  of  quayage,  with  asiihuosti.  bonfinf 
timber-yards,  and  the  requisite  accuaiaaodaaai 
lading  and  unlading  roerchandtte.  In  lfiK9 
were  belonging  to  this  fwrt  6T*J  veaatav  iht  hi 
of  which  altogether  amounted  so  7*.  Jt4»  Ma.  I 
a  greater  dure  tlaui  any  other  British  peel  i 
whale-fishery;  and  its  iiUrrcourw  with  tar  Hal 
very  considerable.    The  coaMuig   trade  far  t 


]xirt.     Various  manufactures  of  thr 

also  carried  on  at  Hull.     The  town  surf  ana  w 


tnnce  us  to  he  inferior  in  the  uinouut  of  its  coniim 
only  to  London  and  Boston.  When  Kdwurd  111. 
roller  Led  u  f;eet,  tor  the  invasion  of  France,  in  I30*J, 
this  port  coiitribuled  sixteen  ships,  and  4titi  mariners. 
The  town  was  fort  i  Led  with  walls,  towers,  ujkI  a 
ditch,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  11.;  ami  in  tlutt  of  his 

great  grandson,  Itichurd  11.,  Uie  fortifications  were  '  wide,  aihl  said  to  be  of  greater 
improved  by  Sir  Micliael  tie.  la  Pule,  a  nutive  of  the  ;  moveable  liriiige  of  earlier  datr. 
town,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  the  state  at    begun  in  ISsfti.  and  finished  lhift*. 
that  period,  and  to  whom  this  place  was  in  Mime    tion  for  shipping  at  this  port  thin 
decree,  indebted  for  its  suliscqucnt  prosjierity.    Henry 
VI.,  iu  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  continued  the 
churtcr  of  his  predecessors,  and  constituted  the  town, 
witli  its  precincts,  a  distinct  county,  with  the  usual 
privileges  of  a  separate  jurisdiction.     In  lf*3h\  Hull 
was  taken  by  the  Yorkshire  insurgents,  under  Itobert 
Afcke,   who  opposed  the  ecclesiastical   innovations 
which  were  then  in  progress,  and  who  styled  their  ex- 
{•editiou  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  <  irare;''  but  the  rebellion 
was  soon  suppressed,  mid  the  leader  executed.    This 
pluce  was  tlie  scene  of  another  unsuccessful  insurrec- 
tion in  latin ;  and  in  tlie  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  iiiliabitauls  experienced 
the  calamitous  visitations  of  plague  and  inundation. 
Hull  afterward-  liccnme  the  theatre  ot  the  opening 

events  of  the  war  between  Charles  1.  ami  tIwKngii>h  i  euni,  wool,  inanufacturcil  raids.  In?. , 
parliament.     A  depot  of  anus  and  military  stores  hail    the  inland  trade  exceeds  tlau  of  any 
lieen  established  here  previously  to  tlie  comraence- 
meiil  of  hostilities,  and  both  parlies  were  anxious  to 
s-ecure  possession  of  a  pluce  of  so  much  importance. 
The  consequent  attempt  of  the  king  to  obtain  admis- 
sion into  tlie  town;  the  opposition  of  Sir  John  IloUuim, 
who  had  been  made  governor  by  the  parliament;  the 
succeeding  operations  of  the  royalist*;  the  vacillating 
conduct  of  the  governor;  his  treachery  mid  punish- 
ment, are  matters  uf  national  history.    A  blockhouse 
mul  a  citadel  were  built  by  Henry  VII.,  on  the  eastern 
liunk  of  the  river  Hull;  and  Charles  II.,  in  lu81,  «x- 
peuded  considerable  sums  ot  money  in  further  improv- 
ing the   fortifications.      Since  lliat  period,  vurious 
works  of  importance  liave  been  carried  on  here,  not, 
however,  with  a  view  to  tlie  operations  of  war,  but 
for  the  advantage  of  maiiuhictures  and  commerce. 
In  1774  an  act  ot  parliament  |Qssed  for  establish  int: 
public  quays  or  wharfs  in  the  harbour,  for  the  lietter 
:ecuring  the  revenue  of  the  customs,  mid  for  the 
promotion  of  ihr  trade  of  this  sennit,      liy  this 
statute  the  dock  company  was  incorporated,  and 
required  to  construct  docks,  basins,  quays,  sluices, 
and  other  works;  and  in  compliance  with  its  pro- 
visions, the  old  duck  was  formed,  which  extends  into 
the  town  us  liir  as  Whilefriars  (late,  ami  cnmimuii- 
cates  with  the  H  umber  and  the  sea  through  the  old 
hailMiur,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  the  entrance- 
dock  is  situated;  this  dock  is  1703  feet  lung,  254 
broad,  and  in  extent  about  ten  acres.     Tlie  works 
were  fim>hed  in  1778.  but  the  lock  and  an  entrance- 
Uisiu  were  reconstructed  in  1814.     An  extension  of 
dock-room  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase 
of  trade,  new  act*  were  procured  in  1808  and  1805, 
authorizing  the  l»ock  (omjuiny  to  erect  additional 
works;   and   the    Number   Dock  was  consequently 
commenced.     This  dock  is!)  14  feet  in  length,  342  in 
breadth,  and  seven  arret  in  surface.     There  is  an 
entrance-basin  from  the  H  umber,  with  which  this 
dock  communicates  by  a  luck  at  spring-tides,  capa- 
ble of  admitting  a  vessel  drawing  twenty-six  feet  and 
a  half  ot  water;  the  works  were  completed  in  1809. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  lust  mentioned,  a  |  able  galvanic  c  ipniiutnii,  the 


ksn 


tlie  last  tliirty  years  been  greatly  rni 
the  public  buildings  is  tlie  Trinity  eh 
h:rge  and  beautiful  structure  uf  tiothsc 
and  of  exquisite  workmanship,  partly 
year  1312.     'the  cliartrr-house  hoops 
hy  Micliael  dc  la  Pole,  in   13M.  far  the 
poor  pensioners;  and  there  are.  besaica,  i 
hospitals  for  tlie  poor.     'I  he  grmnunar 
instituted  in   1436.      Population   as  1831, 
lat.  53*  45  N. 

HL  MASITIKS;  used  in  schools  and 
signify  polite  literature,  or  grai 
poetry,  including  tlie  stu«iy  of  thr 
opposition  to  philosophy  and 
times  used  in  a  narrower  sense, 
classical  Latin,  hwnamtims  has  the 
erudition,  learning;  and  stmdm  ai 
modern  writers  for  elegant  literature,  or  I 
A  humanist  is  he  who  pursues  uW  Ai 

HI  MBOLDT,    raKMcau     Haaai 
liaron  uf,  a  distinguished  traveller 
born  Sept.  14,  17oi),  at  Berlin,  studiad  at 
and  Frankfort  on  tlie  Uder,  went  to  Ian 
academy  in  Hamburg,  and,  hi  1790 
(i.  Forster  and  Van  lieuns  alons;  the 
land  and  to  Kngland.    Tins 
I  )li<iervations  on  the  Basalt  on  the 
published,  m   17<J3,  at   llianswiit       In  I?*t. 
studied  mining  and  botany  at  the 
Freyberg.     (Sh»  his  Spectimem 
iubUrmnetr,  Herlin,  17U3.)    Hi 
his  attractive  and  instructive 
and  goodness  of  heart,  gained  hast 
and  affection.     In  I7th»,  he 
in  the  mining  and  smelting 
afterwards  removed  to 
mines  in  Franconia.    Here  he 
provements,  among  which  was  the 
tlie  mining  school  at  Stehra;  he  likewint 
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published  in  Berlin.  171)0,  in  two  volumes.  Hut 
I7U5,  he  voluntarily  gave  up  this  office, from  d desire 
to  travel,  and  went  witli  [he  baron  I {after  to  Italy, 
nnJ.  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  travelled 
through  n  purl  of  Swilierhind,  with  his  friend  Freies- 
lebrli.  In  1797,  he  went,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Charles  William,  a  Prussian  minister  of 
BOte,  and  11  gentleman  nntiicd  Fischer,  to  1'nris, 
where  he  became  aei|uauucd  with  Aiine  Bonpluud. 
a  pupil  of  [lie  medical  school  mid  hotanic  garden  in 

Humboldt,  who  ever  since-  1798.  had  cherished 

the  design  of  travelling  within  Ihe  tropics  at  his  own 
expense,  went  to  \l.nli  id,  wiih  n  cf.iisiilcmble  collec- 
tion  of  instruments,  where  tlie  court,  in  March.  1790, 
(fronted  him  permission  In  travel  through  tire  Span »h 
colonies  in  America.  He  Immediately  sent  for  his 
friend  ifunpland.  arid  soiled  with  him  from  Coruutia. 
Their  plan  was  to  travel  for  the  space  of  five  years, 
and  was  laid  out  on  n  larger  scale  than  any  journey 
before  undertaken  hy  private  individuals.  They 
landed  at  Tenerilfe,  where  they  ascended  to  the 
crnter  of  Pico,  in  order  to  analyse  the  atmospheric 
sir,  and  to  make  geological  obse nations  upon  the 
basalt  and  porphyry -slate  of  Africa.  In  Jul*,  they 
arrived  at  C  amain  in  riouih  America.  In  179!)  mid 
1800,  they  visited  tlie  coast?  of  I'aria,  the  Indian 
missions,  and  tin:  province  of  New  Andalusia;  and 
likewise  travelled  through  New  Barcelona,  Vene- 
■ueta,  and  Spanish  Guinna.  After  they  had  ascer- 
tained the  longitude  ill  i  ninaiiii .  (  uracils,  and  otlier 
places,  by  the  observation  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
and  botatiiied  on  the  summits  of  Ceripa  and  Silla  <ie 
Avila,  they  went,  in  February.  I  SON,  from  Caracas 
to  tlie  charming  valleys  of  Amgnu.  where  llie  eye  is 
delighted  with  llie  splcudnur  oi  tropical  vegetation, 
■Jong  the  great  lake  of  Valencia  From  Porto  Ca- 
bello,  they  travelled  into  the  interior  as  far  as  to  the 


the  hot  surface  of  the  earth  showed,  for  more  (Jihii 
■Iti.llOO  square  mile-,  lull  a  very  slight  dillerence  of 
level.  They  aUo  observed,  upon  the  sand  in  this 
quarter,  the  phenomena  nl  nd'rm-iirjii  and  singular 
elevations.  At  San  Fernando  of  Apurs.  they  com- 
menced a  voyage  ,,t  e  than  five  hundred  leagues 

in  canoes,  and  surveyed  llie  i- iiry  with  llie  assist- 
ance of  ehri meters,  of  .lupiicCs  satellites,  ami  the 

moon's  amplitude.      I  bey  descended  the  Rio  Apura, 


iiontli  of  the  Hio  Guuvinre,  they  ascended 
I  of  Atatopo,  Tuaniini.  and  Temi.  From 
of  davits,  they  proceeded,  by  land  to  tlie 


.hut  river  n ith  (lie  A  mason,  Humboldt  and 
ml  went,  from  the  Spanish  fort  of  Sail  Curios, 
i  the  lllack  river  and  the  C ass iipiiu re  again 
Irmocti,  and  along  this  river  to  the  mission 
enildo.  near  the  volcano  of  Ouida.  or  to  the 
of  the  stream.  Hut  the  Guairas  Indians — a 
nrl  :iljuo't  dwarfish  nice,  but  very  warlike,— 


nnd  the  copp»r.ooh>iired  G  aajaribrs— a  ferocious  race 
of  cannibals,  who  inlishit  the  country  to  the  west, 
ward, — made  it  impossible  fur  them  lo  reach  tha 
sources  of  the  Orinoco.  From  F-swenildo  they  tra- 
velled 346  Preach  mile*  (about  Olio  English),  the 
whole  length  of  the  Orinoco,  to  its  mouth  at  St 
Thomas  or  Angonturn  in  New  Guiana.  The  travel- 
lers pnsseil  the  waterfalls  for  the  second  time,  lo  the 
southerly  side  of  which  neither  i'elcr  Gum  ilia  not 
Gaiiliu  had  ever  advanced. 

After  severe  hardships,  they   returned  upon   the 
Orinoco  to   Barcelona  and  Canmnn,  through   the 


thence  proceeded  to  Cuba,  slopping  for  tome  time 
in  the  southern  porta  of  St  Domingo  ami  Jamaica. 
Here  they  employed  themselves  three  months,  partly 
in  determining  tlie  longitude  of  Havana,  and  partly 
in  building  a  new  furnace  for  bailing  sugar.  Prom 
hence  they  intended  to  go  to  Vera  Crui,  from  that 
place,  through  Mexico  nnd  Acupulco,  to  the  Fbiiijs- 
pine  islands,  and  from  thence,  if  possible,  through 
Bombay,  Bassora,  and  Aleppo,  to  Constantinople  ; 
but  false  reports  in  regard  to  Baudin's  .juurney 
induced  them  to  alter  their  plan.  The  American 
newspapers  represented,  th.it  this  French  navigator 
would  go  first  from  France  to  Buenos  Ayrea,  after- 
wards sail  round  cape  Horn,  and  thence  proceed  Id 
the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru. 

Humboldt  bad,  at  hi;  departure  from  Paris  in 
17!18.  promised  the  museum,  us  well  as  captain 
Bnudiu,  that,  If  the  French  expedition  should  take 
effect  during  tlie  course  of  his  journey,  he  would 
unite  himself  thereto.  Conformably  to  this  promise, 
he  sent  bis  niniiti-i  ripts.  nnd  the  collections  which 
he  had  made  in  171)11  unci  1800,  immediately  U>  Ku- 
rupe.  where  they  arrived  safe,  with  the  exception  of 
a  third  part  of  the  collections,  which  suffered  -Itip- 
wn*k.  He  then  hired  a  vessel  in  tlie  harbour  of 
Betahnm  lo  go  to  Carlhngena.  and  from  thence  lie, 
Intended  going  neros-i  the  isthmus  of  I'aimma  to  the 
Southern  ocean.  In  March,  IROl.  lit'  left  lleudiam, 
sailed  along  the  Southern  pun  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  took  astronomical  obvrvaii.ni!-  utdillrront  |  oims 
in  the  group  of  islam!-  callrd  the  Jiirdin  ilcl  Key, 
together  with  the  landim;  places  in  the  harbour  of 
Trinidad.  Me  remained  a  short  lime  at  Bio  Sinn, 
where  no  botanist  had  ever  before  collected  specU 
mens.  Humboldt  afterwards  observed  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon  which  took  place  March  vJ5,  1801.  As 
the  season  of  the  year  did  not  permit  them  to  sail 
front  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  they  abandoned  lint 
plan  of  passing  over  the  i-thinus.  The  wish  to  End 
the  celebrated  nwliiia,  induced  the  travellers  to 
spend  some  weeks  in  the  forests  of  Tnrbaco,  which 
■adorned  wiih  the  met  splendid  flowers.  They 
descended  the  river  Maoiinleiia,  of  which  Hum- 
boldt sketched  a  chart,  while  Lionplund  spent  bis 
time  in  studying  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  such  as  h-  licrmm,  p*yeln4riil,  meltutoma, 
iiij/nnlia,  and  ilui'/mltiii  -mi  !•■■<•.  Itoiii  Hoinlu,  where 
they  lauded,  th.y  tr. iv. -lied  hy  dill;  ™U  paths,  through 
forests  of  oak  and  woods  of  in  lasfmiin  and  cinchona, 
to  Santa  Fe-de-Bo£uta,  the  capital  ot  New  Grenada. 
Tlie  splendid  collections  of  Minis,  the  waterhdl  ol 
Tcipieiinaiua,  the  mining  works  ,,['  Manqiuui.  Simla 
Anna,  and  Do  Zipagnira,  the  naturai  bridge  of  Ico- 
nonai — two  rocks  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
irthrjnnke,  and  supporting  another  trembling  in  the 

r.  -all  [hi  -c  i-ur •  ami  rciiiiirl.sii!.-  ,,li]cci.s  mcu- 

pied  tile  ottention  of  the  travellers  [ill  September, 
1801.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  rainy  sen- 
son,  [hey  travelled  to  (jiiito,  tlien  descended  to  tlie 
valley  of  the  river  Mairilahna,  crossed  [he  Andes  at 
Qnlndla.  where  bsB  BWw-cappid  llu.iij:il-j  of   I'u.'in;. 
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reared  themselves  in  the.  midst  of  forests  of  stor.ix.  , toises  high,  from  f'uceo  to  Awjoaj.  ar*i  m  § 

passion-flower-,  resembling  tires  in  si*e,  bamhusas,    wiUi  inns  and  public  fiMintaafct.     At  tJ*r  *i 

hiuI  wax-palms.    When  they  arrived,  Iwrefooled  and    (iiamaya,  tliey  embarked  on  a  rmfi. 

wet,  at  the  valley  of  Uie  river  Caucu,  Uiey  rested  at  '  course  of  the  river  of   the   san-e   n 

('sirtugo  nml  Hugn,  and  wandered  through  the  pro-  ;  A  mason,  ami  ascertained  the  a*m»n««i:jr2:  a 

vince  of  Choeo,  Uie  region  of  the  nietul   platina.    of  their  junction.     Ah   C«mdamioe   tuid  rati 

They  now  ascended  to  Popayan,  at  tin:  foot  of  the    upon  the  Amazon,  below  goj-ljrada  de  Chats* 

snow-capped  volcanoes  of  Purace  awl  Sotara,  through    and    likewise    had  not    a*o»ruuiird  may  «a*i 

f?aieLo  and  the  gold-washings  of  Quilichuo.     The  .  except  at  Uie  inoiith  of  Uie  Hw   Napo.  Umm 

thermometer,   in    this  remarkable  climate,  always    followed   the   Amazon    to   the    cataract  Real 

stood  at  17° — 19°  of  Reaumur  (71)" — 74°  of  Fuhreii-    and,  at  Tomepeiida,  drew  up  an  amaraic  pi 

heit).      They  ascended  at  this  time,  though  with  ]  this  unknown  part  of  Uie  river.     ifc«iptaaw  hi 

lalxirious  exertions,  to  the  crater  of  the  volcano  .  the    mean    time,    employed    hinatrlf   ai    aau 

Purace,  the  month  of  which  is  full  of  boiling  water,  j  researclies.     Now,  for  the  fifth  1 

anil,  in  the  midst  of  snow,  sends  out  a  constant    passed    the    Andes,    in    order    to 

vapour  of  sulphurelcd  hydrogen.    They  then  passed    Montan  ami   Peru.      They 

on,  avoiding  Uie  {toisonous  valley  of  Patia,  over  the  '  where  the  magnetic  neeille   of  llonla 

steep  Cordilleras  of  Almiiguer,  toPuslo.nnd  travelled  '  midille    point  of   declination,   although    an 

through  tiuachucn)  over  the  mountainous  plains  of    seventh  degree  of   south   latitude,   and   m 

the  province  de  los  Pastos.  i  the  rich  mines  of  Ilualguayuk,  where  stiver 

After  four  months  of  great  fatitrue,  they  at  luiglh  I  JitXK)  toises  above  the  surface   of  the  sea. 

reached  the  cities  of  Un-rra  and  Quito  in  the  soul  1 1-  '  Caxamarca,  which  is  celebrated  for  as 

ern  hemisphere.    They  arrived  at  Uie  latter  city,  ''  ruins,  they  descended  to  Tmxillo.  in  the 

distinguished  for  the  superior  education  of  its  iuhabi-    hoot!  of  which  are  included  tlie  ruin*  of  the  am 

twits,  January  o",  IHOg.     They  continued  their  geo-     Peruvian  city,  Manswlir.  decorated  vail  pytai 

logical  and  botanical  surveys  eight  or  nine  months    in  one  of  which,  in  Uie  eighteenth  centary,  watt 

in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  remarkable  for  its  huge    beaten  gold  to  Uie  value   of  more  lhaa  40A 

moiintains,    its    volcanoes,   its  vegetation,   its    old    livres.     On    Uits  westerly   descent  of   the  Aj 

luoiiumeiits,  hut  more  especially  for  the  manners  '  they  liad,  for  Uie  first  time,   a   nmcaucrai 

of  its  former  inhabitants.     They  ascended  twice  to    of  Uie  Pacific  ocean,  and  of  that  long  and  ai 

the  crater  of  the  volcano  Pichinchu,  where  they  per-  j  valley  where  rain  and  thunder  are  onkuown. 

formed  experiments  to  ascertain  the  cum  position  of    followed  the   barren  coast*  of  the   toaf!«m  ■ 

the  air,  its  electrical,  magnetical,  and  hygroscopical  j  through  Santa  and  t»uanney  to  Liatn,«hrrt  I 

qualities,  its  elasticity,  and  the  degree  of  temperature  ]  boldt  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obnerte  pm 

of  lN)iling  water.      Meantime    they  made  several  !  ly,  in  the  harbour  of  Callao  de  Luna,  the 

excursions  to  the  mountains  of  Aulisaiia,  Coiopaxi,  i  of   Mercury's  transit  over   the   sun.     la 

TunguRigua  and  Chimhoruzo,  whose  to|»s  are  covered  '  1803,  our  travellers  took   passage  for 


i 


with  perpetual  snow.  Tlie  geognostit-al  character  a  harbour  upon  the  bank  of  a  n»*rtuy  mer. a 
of  the  Andes  was  also  a  subject  of  their  particular  palms,  plumaria,  uhernr-tnontana,  and  banana  a 
attention.  The  trigonometrical  and  buroinetriral  appear  in  indescribable  splendour.  After  1 
measurements  of  Humboldt  luive  fully  proved  Uiat  j  days,  they  reached  Acapulco. 
some  of  these  volcanoes  luive  sunk  considerably  Although  Humboldt  wished  very  aiath  fet  hi 
^ince  17;>3.  and  with  this  result  Uie  observations  !  his  return  to  Kurope,  yet  the  beauty  of  New  J| 
of  the.  inhabitants  perfectly  coincide.  At  the  same  !  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  and  tar  fcarar 
time.  Humboldt  was  convinced  that  all  Uiese  great  black  vomit,  then  prevalent  at  VeiaC 
masses  were  formed  by  crystallization.  Charles 
Moutufar,  son  of  the  manpiis  of  Selvalegre  of  Quito, 
a  man  passionately  devoted  to  science,  in  January, 
ISO:.',  joineil  our  travellers,  and  accompanied  them 

throughout  their  remaining  expeditions  to  Peru  urn!  I  especially  the    longitude   of    A 
Mexico.     Ilciiig   favoured   by  circumstances,  they     '        -•*•-■  ~« 

ascended  the  summits  of  the  most  remarkable  moun- 
tains, to  a  height  hitherto  never  reached.     They 


him  to  delay  his  departure  till  the  amkallr  af  aw 
Afterwards  they  employed  themselves  ■  Owen 
tuition  of  plants,  of  the  air.  the  hourry 
tlie  barometer,  the  appearance*  of  the 


departed  for  Mexico.      They 

sultry  valleys  of  Mescala  and  Papacayav 

thermometer  stood,  in  the  shade,  at  'At*  af 


iy  a  terrible  earthquake* — went  through  Uie  snowy 
fields  of  Assonay  to  Cueiirra,  and  thence  through  Uie 
Piniinn  of  Samgiim  to  Loxa,  where,  in  the  forests  of 
(ionz.'uiuma  and  Malacatos  they  made  valuable 
olKervnlioiK  on  the  Peruvian  hark.  From  Loxa 
I  hey  proceeded  through  Ayavaca  and  (lOuncaUimba 
to  Peru,  pas-ini:  over  the  lofty  Andes,  in  nnler  to 
i each  the  ri\er  Amazon.  They  siw  Uie  splendid 
rums  of  thr  riKiil  of  Vega,  which  passi«s  over  Uie 
jorpliuj  i-,.,  k,  „f  i|lt.  Andes.  Iieiweeii   I'J  and  IROO 


n<<-eiidetl  Chimliorazo.  .lime  XX  LSttf.  30!>6  toil's,  |  (l(Mtf   Faluenlieit) ;    traversed   the    krfty 

18.:"i7(»  Fr.  feet  (.*US;»  fwt  higher  tlmn  Condamine  '  '"  "' ' •■■■--—:» »  — — ■ 

reached,  in  174f>)  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  blood  started  from  their  eyes,  lifts,  ami  gums, 
and  they  became  almost  torpid  through  cold.  A 
narrow,  deep  valley  hindered  Uiem  from  reaching 
the  most  remote  summit  of  ChinihoraiOj  which  was 
a  I  xi  i  it  £M  toisis  (or  11144  feet)  higher. 

From  Quito  Uiey  proceeded  to  the  river  Amazon 
.Hid  Trina,  in  the  hojie  of  observing  there  the  transit 
of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disk.  They  visited  Uie 
ruins  of  Lartacuusra,  Hambato,  and  Kio  Bambe— a 
country  which  w:is  oven* helmet!.  February  7,  1797. 


Chilpamlugo.  Thcuilotepec  and 

cypresses,  fir  trees,  and  Kuropeaa 

a  mild  climate.     1 1  ere  they  « i  si  ted  the 

of  Tasco,  where  Uie  veins  of  silv 

in  limestone  and  mica  slate, 

gypstun  in  lamina*.     In  April,  1800, 

tlirough  Cueniaraca  and  the  £«*s  of  C 

Uie  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  very 

and  is  distinguished  from  all  the 

world  by  its  scientific  iustitutiona.     After  s 

of  some  nionUis,  during  which  HaaabuUt 

the  longitude  of  Mexico,  our  traveUrrs 

celebrate*!  mining  works  of  Morma 

Monte,  where  Uie  mines  of  Biscnya 

yielded  to  Uie  count  of  Recfca  several 

dollars.    They  then  exanuced  the 

mel,  which  lies  imbedded  in  the  layer*  of 

and  porphyry,  and  served  the 

knives.     This  wliole  country  aa  fall 

:nnygdikiid  and 

ford  the  most  striking  apprarances  sur  the 

tion  ot  the  geologist.     These  IV!  Rio,  a 


NL'MHULDT— HUME. 


Werner,  hail  already  analyred.  In  1803,  they  v: 
*lie  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  directed 
their  resairches  to  lltiuhuetoca,  ami  went  thence 
tliruugli  Q nereln no,  Salamanca,  and  tile  fruitful 
iilnins  of  Yrapuiilo,  to  Giumnniato,  whose  mines 
we  far  more  considerable  tluui  those  of  Potosi. 
They  wore  here  occupied,  during  tlie  space  of  two 
months,  with  measurements  uri.i  geological  investiirft- 
UutH,  examined  tin-  bnihs  of  Con, agillos,  whose  tem- 
perature is  II"  Ueniiuiur  (about  £5"  Fahrenheit). 
Liifher  Uian  tliat  of  those  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
mid  then  went  through  tlie  valley  of  St  Jngo  to 
VulltiduliJ,  ihi'  capital  of  tlie  former  kingdom  of 
Mcchoncaji.  Theme  ilicy  descended,  notwithstand- 
uig  the  constant  aiUumnul  rams,  iuto  tlie  plains  of 
Jorolo,  on  the  coasts  or'  tlie  Pacific,  where,  in  17&U, 
n  volcano  of  MM  feel  in  height  was  raised,  in  a 
single  night,  from  the  smJiire  of  the  earth,  in  the 
midst  of  more  tlinn  2000  small  openings,  which  arc 
Mill  smoking.  They  descended  to  the  Ixiltom  of  tlie 
water,  the  air  of  wliich  was  very  strongly  charged 
Willi  carbonic  acid,  which  tliey  analysed.  From  the 
pleasant  and  fruitful  kingdom  of  Mechoaean,  they 
returned  through  the  elevated  plains  of  Tolucca 
to  Mexico.  At  Tohicra,  they  visited  tiie  wonderful 
band- tree,  the  ckeiraHlhuitamnn  of  Cervantes,  of 
which,  since  the  most  ancient  times,  there  has 
Misled  but  one  specimen.  At  Mexico,  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  arranging  their  herbariums 
and  geological  collections,  in  calculating  the  mea- 
surements which  they  had  inndc.  and  on  (lie  geolo- 
gical atlas,  for  w!iir|t  1 1 1 1  i,.l  >. . !.  1 1  had  I  a  ken  sketches. 
They  left  thin  city  in  January,  1601,  in  order  to 
jxplore  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Cordilleras, 
Mid  made  geometrical  measurements  of  both  the  vol- 
suioes  of  Pin-bin,  Popocatepetl  and  Itmccihuatl. 
rtiey  then  passed  on  tliruugli  Perote  to  XaUipe. 
Notwithstanding  the  deep  snow-  which  covered  it, 
Humboldt  arrived  at  tlie  summit  of  Cofre,  which 
Exceeds  in  height  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle.  by  108 
:oises.  and  determined  it-  situation   by  observations 


uliich  liiiil  he.  n  it.  p..-iied  ihere  in  lEOft  They  re- 
mained here  wo  m-unli-.  «h,i.  tl.ej  -el  «nil  lor  Phi- 
.ndclphia.  Which  they  re.rehed.  utter  ..  ptSMgu  of 
Jiiriy-two   days.      Mere   mid    at    \\  ashuicioii,    tliey 

remained  two  inontli-,  1  arrived  in  Murnpe  August 

IHOl.  The  rich  rnlleilions  ivliii-h  tliey  brought  with 
Jiem  are  unique  in  their  kinds,  ami  of  inestimable 
rilllle  :   they  I'Hitain.  anion;:  oilier  tilings.  Urtfjil  kinds 

n.i-'.rtHiit  r.--   "■-'"''    -  '.. '.'•   '   U    h.   I   Ml..' splendid 


hips.  The  second  division  relates  to  biology  inn! 
comparative  anatomy  -  the  third  contains  a  political 
essay  on  Nt-u'  Suihii  ;  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  astro- 
nomy; the  fil'tli  tii  ininiTiiiogy  and  iniigneli'iu.  and 
the  sixth  to  hn'.any.  Tin:  whole  series,  which  con- 
stats of  twelve  volumes.  Itu,  three  volumes,  folio, 
■villi  two  collections  of  leaps,  and  une  of  picturesque 
enjtml  illff*,  la  justly  called,  by  a  competent  judge, 
■  u  tt-url  of  gigantic  c.Uua  ami   richness,  to  which 


tlie  modern  literature  of  Europe  can  luinlly  ofler  a 
parallel." 

Humboldt,  after  his  mum,  with  Gay-l.ussuc  iu 
Paris,  reclined  tile  theory  of  the  situation  of  tlie 
magnetic  equator,  and  laid  before  tlie  academy  of 
sciences,  in  1817.  his  churl  of  the  remurkublo  course 
of  tlie  river  Orinoco.  In  October,  1818.  lie  visited 
London,  where  it  is  said  the  tdlic.i  power*  requested 
him  to  sketch  a  plan  ul"  the  political  situotioli  uf  the 
South  American  people.  For  tlie  execution  of  his 
plan  to  undertake  ti  m  ieulifii:  journey  lo  the  East 
Indies  and  Thibet,  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  Aix-lu- 
Chupelle,  in  November,  1818.  granted  him  a  yearly 
pension  of  12,000  dollars,  and  the  use  of  the  neces- 
sary instruments,  lint  this  journey  was  abandoned. 
Humboldt  lived  many  years  ill  Paris,  devoted  lo  tlie 
sciences,  till,  in  the  winter  of  1&22,  he  was  called  lo 
Verona  to  accompany  (he  king  of  1'iussiu  on  bis 
journey  through  Italy.  His  residence  tit  Naples  was 
the  cause  of  bis  inquiries  into  the  liiriiintiou  of  vol- 
canoes, the  result  of  which  be  gave  to  the  public  in 
a  small  essay,  lo  the  latter  part  of  1820.  he  re- 
turned from  Paris  tu  Berlin.  In  IS*!),  lie  made  n 
journey  lo  Northern  Asia,  as  far  as  to  the  confines  of 
China,  in  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  Hussion 
government,  which  wished  to  obtain,  through  him, 
nuire  accurate  information  respecting  tlie  character 
and  contents  of  the  I'ral  mountains.  Alter  his  re- 
turn, lie  communicated  scleral  pieces  of  highly 
interesting  information  enniu-cleil  wuh  his  journey. 
He  died  in  1835. 

HUME,  David,  an  eminent  historian  and  philoso- 
pher, was  born  at  l-.dijibiirdi,  on  the  aid  April.  171 1. 
His  father  was  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  tlie  earl 
of  Home,  but  not  opulent,  ami  tlie  subject  of  this 
article  being  his  youngest  son.  his  fortune  was  very 
small.  Losing  bis  father  in  his  infancy,  he  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  oi  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  singular  mrrit,  daughter  to  >ir  I  hivid  Falconer,  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  session  under  tlie  designation  of 
lord  Newton.  He  was  destined  by  his  family  fur 
the  law  ;  but  his  pns.ion  for  literature  was  so  strong, 
that  he  could  not  confine  himself  lo  professional 
studies,  and,  as  he  observes  in  his  memoirs,  while  his 
family  funded  him  to  lie  poring  over  Yoet  and  Viu- 
uius,  he  was  occupied  with  Cicero  and  Virgil.  In 
1734,  he  visited  Bristol,  with  recommendations  to 
st>nie  eminent  merchants  ;  but  he  was  ns  little  dis- 
[iiisetl  tu  commerce  as  lo  law,  ami  resolved  to  retire 
to  some  provincial  town  of  France,  with  the  intention 
of  prosecuting  his  literary  pursuits  in  privacy,  and  of 
supplying,  by  economy,  las  pecuniary  deficiencies. 
He  passed  three  years  ill  f  ranee,  in  u  manner  very 
accordant  with  his  own  inclinations.  In  1737,  he 
to  London,  and  tlie  next  year  published  bis 
Treatise  upon  Human  Nature,  the  entire  neglect  of 
which  work  proved  n  severe  mortification.  In  174?, 
he  printed  at  Edinburgh  his  Es-ay.,.  Moral,  Political, 
ami  Literary,  which,  owing  to  their  more  popular 
form  and  elcLrtince  of  style,  were  very  favourably  re- 
ceived. In  171,1,  lie  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
young  marquis  of  Annandale,  In  whom  he  ncled  as  u 
ort  of  gunnlian— mi  office  which  was  rendered 
iccessury  by  that  nobleman's  health  and  state  of 
Hind.  He  remained  in  tins  siniatnm  for  a  year,  and 
then  stood  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Kdiiiliiiri.li  ;  but,  although  strongly 
supported,  he  was  included  by  the  negative  of  lie 
jire-liyn  iy.  in  ron-eiinence  of  hi-  knonn  -.ceptieisni. 
Ill    17411,   he  lucoiiij'iiniiil   cenei'iil   Sinclair,  as  his 

secretary,  in  tin  cvpciliti lesiem  d  against  Canada, 

but  which  ended  in  an  all  w k  upon  the  French  coast ; 
and,  in  17-17.  attended  Hie  same  officer  in  a  military 
euilitissy  to  the  court-  oi  \iciina  and  Tiuin.  Having 
been  led  tu  imnj-'inc  llrnl  Ibe  aegh-tt  ul'  his  Trenli=o 
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upon  Human  Nature  originated  from  its  too  dry  and 
systematic  form,  lie  cast  the  first  part  uf  tlie  work 
anew,  and  caused  it  to  be  published,  while  be  was 
abroad,  with  the  tide  of  au  Inquiry  coirceniing  the 
Human  rnderatn  tiding.  It,  however,  attracted  very 
little  more  notice  tliaii  at  first,  and,  on  his  return  the 
author  retired  to  Scotland,  where  lie  resided  two 
years.  In  1751,  lie  rehired  to  the  metropolis,  where, 
in  tin-  next  year,  he  published  his  Political  Discoon.es, 
which  were  at  once  well  received.  Nearly  about  tlie 
same  time,  appeared  his  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Principle*  of  Morals— <a  work  that  he  himself  deems 
"incomparably  his  be*t,"  but  which  met  with  but 
little  attention.  In  1752,  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  librarinn  to  the  faculty  of  advocate* at  l.din- 
hurgh,  which,  by  affording  hiin  Uie  couiiaand  of  a 

large  and  curious  collection  of  books,  seems  to  have  bie  associates,  amoi:g  w1m>di  lie  lived, 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  writing  history.  T1h»  admired  ami  nwpecled.  He  died  Ang.  S3*  IT* 
History  of  Knglnnd,  under  the  House  uf  Stuart,  of 
which  a  quarto  volume  uppenred  in  1754.  to  u>e  his 
own  language,  was  received  **  with  one  cry  of  re- 
pmach,  di>upprolKilioii,  and  even  detestation."  He 
attributes  this  reception  to  his  favourable  treatment 
of  Charles  I.  and  lord  Stratford,  but  it  was  much 
more  ovting  to  his  equally  contemptuous  mention  of 
the  opposing  religious  jinnies  ;  which,  as  far  as  they 


the  secretary  of  the  embassy.  He 
companled  tlut  nobleman  to  Fran*,  ant 
ex^iected  appointment.  He  wa*  ai*«»  tmnner  | 
feed  by  a  mo*l  enthuaoaxUc  rert-pUuii  in  the  rai 
circle*,  in  lu«  character  of*  hi«u<nan  and  ptukanj 
He  refiiained  rhar^r  Jajfmrr$,  alter  the 
of  lord  Hertford,  in  1766.  and  rrturaed  u. 
I70U,  accompanied  by  Jean  Jarqnr*  Ku 
whom  he  beliaved  witli  a  drurary  Had 
which  tliat  ecceiitric  penon  repaid  *ah 
ingratitude  and  suspicion.  Mr  lltnne, 
liecame  uiuler  secretary  «if  «tate.  nib  t 
way,  which  po«t  lie  held  until  the  ir*<raifwiW 
minister,  in  1 7 lit i.  He  Uien  finally  rrurev  a>  J 
burgh ;  bih!  liaving.  by  tin*  time,  re*bard  a  ana 
|ier  annum,  he  drew  round  hint  a  rho— a  art  all 


the  sixty-fifth  year  of  hi*  ace. 
depictures  him  us  rhanubie,  gearmo*, 
{losM'SM-d  of  a  decree  uf  trayety  and  gaud  km 
which  \s  tc  Mom  attendant  on  student*  ao  mtmmm 
as  Mr  llmne.  Tlui  temper  even  rrsrd  a«i 
his  death-bed.  and  it  will  be  as  dinVak  la  dnaj 
high  personal  montl  claim*  uf  thai  vntrr.  am 
as  Iu*  was  with  the  tare  talent  of  *eu% 


were  siiarercly  actuated  by  their  opinions,  he  regards  j  the  vigour  and  aciitene**  of  his  intellect.  ilc<a 
as  litllc  iiion' I  ban  votaries  of  siiperbiiii(ui  on  the  one  j  lefts  takes  the  lead  among  naudrni  lAiaawn1 
side,  and  of  ciilliiiMasui  mi  the  other.  '1  he  work  wa>  j  *ce|»tics,  and.  wtule  open  to  tlie  object***  t*  a 
therefore  not  only  decried,  but  neglected  ;  and.  had  ,  that  >y*!eui  of  pluloM»ph?i':ne  will  ever  be  a 
not  a  war  broken  out  lictweeu  the  two  countries,  the  ■  iuu*t  lie  allowed  to  liuve  nptaud  it  man 
author  would  luive  again  ictircd  to  Traiue.     His  con-  .  ability. 

stiluiionul  eqiuurmity,  however,  gradually  prevailed.  IMMMlMi-HIRD  (rrura</iM). 
and  he  resolvtd  to  proceed  in  his  task  ;  in  the  uiettu  birds,  which  may  be  termed  the  team*  uf  scan 
time,  he  published  hi*.  Natural  History  of  lU'ligioii.  miture.  ure  peculiar  to  America,  and  almwft  n 
mid  other  pieces,  the  first  of  which  was  answered  by  sively  tropical.  They  are  cutting  uudsttl  by  tar* 
W'arburtou,  in  the  name  of  doctor  liurd.  In  175ti,  .  and  slender  bill, and  attenuated  and  retraruietai 
he  published  Ua*  second  volume  of  his  history,  which  which  is  divided  into  two  aiamenu  front  la*  m 
embraced  the.  j>eriod  from  Charles  \\.  to  tlie  revulu-  to  the  tip.  They  feed  un  honey,  lhaagfc  tarj 
tion,  and  was  comparatively  well  received.    He  now 


resolved  to  take  a  wider  range,  and,  in  175U,  pub-    and,  whilst  feeding,  they  remain 
lifted  his  History  of  the  House  ol  Tudor,  which  ex-  ]  means  of  tlie  horizontal  motion  o 


putted  aitat  a 

f  larvvacv  • 


cited  almost  as  much  clamour  against  him  as  his  first  :  produces  a  humming  muse 

volume.      His  reputation  as  a  historiui),  however,  :  naine  is  derived.     '1  he  genus  /rwAi/v  m 

gniduully  increased,  and  he  was  encouragvd  to  com-  '  sive.      There  is,  huwe\er,  only  one 


plele  his  work  from  the  earliest  period,  which  he  I'liilcd  Slates,  tlie  7*.  rn/H&rii, 
accomplished,  in  two  additional  volumes,  in  1701 ;  subgenus  mrHtsMfiu  (liris  ),  or  In 
and  his  History  of  I'nglaud  became  ihencefurth  a  bill*.  This  well  known  and  splendid 
stiuulard  hook.  Although  free  from  the  narrow  in  Pennsylvania  toward*  tlie  trial  ut~  Aafitaataa] 
parliulities  ami  prejmiiro  which  so  frequently  infill-  to  build  its  nest  early  iu  May.  Tbas  amamrf  i: 
ence  national  historians,  and  enlarged  and  philoso-  on  tlw  upper  side  of  a  lairiiouial  braAna,anaaaaa 
phiciil  in  his  general  views  of  eveias  and  cluintciers.  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  i»  I 
his  researches  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  I  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  lined  with  % 
hnglish  constitution  arc  wauling  both  in  depth  and  and  covered  externally  wuii  Itcbea. 
mx'tinicy.  He  has  too  ^wei'pin^ly  regunled  the  ,  lays  two  eggs  ol*  a  white  coluur.  Tke 
lilhTty  of  the  couutry  as  of  modem  (kite,  and  tin*  i  bird   is  very  fmai  of  tubular 


Tar  m% 


mere  result  of  couces>ioiis  from  tlie  sovereign. and    those  of  the  trumpet  vine.       \l 

has  sometimes  even  coloured  facts  to  support  that    always  prefers  tlie  small  «lead  Ivaraof  a 

coiH'lusion.     1 1  is  predilcct  ion  t\  »r  the  house  of  St  uurt    where  he  dresses  and  arranges  bia 

lais  also  nuide  him  some*  hat  unfair  to  that  of  Tudor,    dexterity.     His  only  note  *>  a 

and  still  more  to  die  real  patriotism  of  tlie  motives  of ;  than  that  of  a  cricket.     The  b 

many  of  tlaisc  wlio  sought  to  curb  tlie  high  pre  I  en-  i  irascible,  two  males 

sioiis  and  baleful  extent  of  prerogative  so  inq  rtk  lei  illy  !  contest  ensuing.     They  will  also 

claimed    by    that    tmliappy    family.      With    every  ■  uiiku  larger  mi«.  as  wrens  or  k.ing-ba\a>r 

abatement,  however,  his  reputation  stands  high,  and,  ;  times  have  contest*  fur 

aided  by  his  clear  style. — which  although  sometimes  i  ble-bee.    From  the  beauty  of  Una  bird, 

iiMfirrcci,  and  exhibiting  (inilkTisms,  is  frequently  '  have  been  uuide  to  domestacate  tl 

elotpieut,    and    always    agreeable, — will     probably  '  fully,  l! touch  lliey  have  been  kefC 

remain  so.     The  copy  nmoey  n-ceiv^l  for  his  History,  j  uiontli<  wittiiitleutkin.  They  are  exree<»Bf;;y 


aatai 


;aidfi|  to  a  considerable  pension  obUiiia*«l  from  the'  ble  of  wild,  ami  droop  and  die  when  * 
crown  by  tlie  interest  of  lonl  Mute,  finally  secured  {  animating  influence  of  the  son's  rays. 
J nn  independence,  and  lie  was  about  to  retire  from  j  reason  to  lielieve  that  insect*  sunn  an 


his  native  country,  when  he  was  iu\  iled  by  l lie  earl  :  portion  of  their  food.  They  begin  in  mm  __ 
nf  fleitford.  ti.en  proceeding  as  ambassador  to  Paris  j  >eptemlier,  uud.  in  November,  take  renaea,  av 
to  atteiuf  fiiiu,  wiiJi  a  \:cw  of  ultimately  bccuiaing  '  wiiiUt,  hi  ITuridu.     The  cunuuon  ha^aaaawnr 


HUMORAL- 

T«  inches  tint!  8  half  in  length,  and  four  nnd  n 
•rter  in  extent.  The  whole  buck,  upper  pnrl  of 
t  neck,  sides  under  llie  wiii2s,ujil  coverti.uml  two 
ddle  feathers  of  [he  Uil,  ore  of  a  rich  gulden 
Mil ;  tic  (ail  is  forked,  nnd,  as  well  as  the  wings,  of 
k'cp  brownish  puqilo  -  iln-  lull  an-1  eyes  black  ;  but 
mt  constitutes  their  chief  urnunii-iit,  i-  (lie  splendour 
the.  feathers  «f  the  throat,  which,  when  viewed  in 
aniper  light,  rival  die  ruby  in  brilliancy.  These 
■titers  are  of  Miigiilar  9r.rr111.tJ1  anil  teiture,  lying 
Me  together,  like  scale!,  and  varying-,  when  moved 
lore  tile  eye,  from  a  deep  black  to  a  fiery  crimson 
d  burning  orange.  The  female  is  destitute  of 
?m.  The  young  males  begin  (o  acquire  them  in 
Member,  (For  fuller  information, we.  must  refer 
Wilson's  American  Ornithology  and  the  Naturalist's 
lirnry,  by  Sir  William  Jnrditie,  vuls.  1.  and  8., 
lin.  18:13,  lEnB.)  That  magnificent  work,  Let 
teaux,    vividly   represents    most    of    llie    known 

HI,' MORAL,  in  medicine  ;  what  has  relation  to 
r  humours  or  fluids  of  llie  system.  Tin-  humoral 
tltoloey  is  a  medical  theory  "liicli  knur  prevailed, 
d  attributed  nil  diseases  lo  irregular  plmijn  in  the 
id  parts  oft  I  ii-  tmily.  v.  iilumL  assigning  any  influence 
tlie  state  of  the  solids.  The  opposite  Uieory  is 
it  which  refer-  every  thine;  I"  the  nervous,  energy 
jdeait  in  die  solid-,  nnd  considers  diseases  an  nns- 
;  from  irregularities  in  their  functions.  The  hit 
irnl  [Mtinwul  is  exposed,  in  many  ways,  to  the 
(ection.  that  il  rests  on  Irrpolheses,  and  is  very 
rUal  in  its  views.  The  views  of  the  adherents  of 
»  theory  have  differed  continually,  with  the  pro- 
ess  of  knowledge,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates 
d  Galen,  its  greut  supporters,  down  to  very 
«  times.  The  nervous  pathology  is  also  liable  to 
-  objection  of  being  of  a  partial  and  hypothetical 
«rader.  Of  late,  the  two  systems  have  been 
'jided,  nnd  both  fluids  nnd  solids  allowed  a  share 
the  changes  of  the  body. 

Hl'NDRKD.  in  England  ;  a  division  of  n  shire  or 
jnty.  It  was  so  called,  noCordiu;;  In  some  writers, 
cause  each  hundred  found  Itiii  A,/,/,™™,  or  sure- 
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mil. 


ire  and   (  hitilebert,  with 
rift  to  answer  f,.r  llie  rob- 

newcTohliging 

ries  eotiiuiilte.l  in  il.  Something  like  uirs  iiisuiu- 
iii  may  lit-  traced  hack  In  llie  ancient  liormans, 
nn  whom  were  derived  the  Franks,  who  liecuiue 
istersnf  fiaul.  ami  the  Saxons,  who  settled  in  Eng- 

ni ;  for  Imth  the  tiling I  llie  nistiie,  as  a  lerrilurial 

semhlage  of  persons,  were  well  known  lo  tluit 
irlikt-  people.  By  various  statute-,  hundreds  wre 
ble  lo  actions  fur  injuries  sustained  by  riots,  rob- 

HI-NI'HI  I"  ''1  UI.    ' *n- nnir/t. 


a  colony  of  Hum 

I  llie  Magyars",  oi 
called  by  their  Scla- 
tlifir  own  langungi 


A  supposed  rescu ih In iicc  ul  their  language  to  tlint  of 
llie  Finns  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  of 


Finnish  origin,  Fejer,  keeper  of  llie  university 
library  at  1'eslh,  derives  litem  from  lile  i'arOliBtis. 
(Scimtifin  Magashte,  in  Hungarian,  18*5),  and 
Keiuegg  and  Pallas  found  .Magyar  Iribes  on  llie  east 
side  of  the  Caspian.  They  appear  to  liave  emi- 
grated from  Asia  into  Kun-pt  towards  tile  end  gf 
llie  seventh  century,  nod,  after  occupying  the  country 
between  tlie  Duo  and  llie  Puirpi-r  for  two  hundred 
years,  they  Were  pressed  forward  by  tlie  Pelcheiiegucs, 
and,  894,  they  entered  Hungry,  muter  their  prince 
Almus.  In  300,  under  Arpad,  «"'  of  Alnitis,  they 
completed  its  reduction,  after  having  cMnuirrrd  the 
Bulgarians.  Sclavunians,  Vt'alnchiuns,  Moravians, 
Germans,  Italians,  Croat iatis.  StrkleRi,  and  llalnio- 
who  Mien  occupied  tlie  < 


:,n,st 


q  tiered  territory  was  at  first  distributed  only 
tlie  chiefs  of  the  tribes  ;  but  the  duke  soon  acquired 
the  right  of  rewarding  llie  tniirage  of  tlie  soldiers  by 
the  iu've-tiiwc  ol"  lands  «it  lie  ul  repaid  to  llieir  rank. 
The  Magyars  nest  made  predatory  incursions  into 
the  neighbouring  countries,  to  which  they  were 
chiefly  invited  by  foreign  princes,  and  advanced 
to  the  north  as  far  ns  Hamburg  anil  Bremen,  lo  the 
west  into  Provence,  on  the  south  to  Otrnnto,  and 
eastward  as  far  ns  Constantinople.  These  formida- 
ble enemies,  whose  active  cavalry  it  was  almost  vain 
to  attack,  were  first  defeated,  by  Henry  I  „  Hie  (ier- 
ntuu  emperor,  at  Merwhurg,  in  liUS;  Ihey  llien 
itivaded  Fnuiconia  in  33?,  nnd  Saxony  in  !»US,  Were 
defeated  at  Slederburg,  and  in  tlie  Droiniiiling  on 
the  Ohra.  Their  last  incursion  into  Bavaria,  95* 
nnd  355,  terminated  witli  their  complele  overthrow- 
on  the  Lech,  where  Otho  I.,  king  of  the  Germans, 
conquered  them.  They  gradmilly  learnt,  from  the 
Sclavunians  and  Germans,  whom  they  conquered, 
and  from  the  prisoners  whom  Ihey  hnd  taken  in  their 
incursions,  the  art-  of  pence,  agriculture,  ami  manu- 
factures. The  hospitality  of  tie; 'a. and  1  he  religious 
zrnl  ofSnrolta.liiswifcli.luiiiehni  attract  strangers, 
from  iliffcretit  contiiries  Mini  ol"  nil  classes,  into  Hun- 
Ltiry.  The  lliiiiniirinns  %  iolrnik  i.).pi>seil  tlie  ititro- 
duction  of  Cbrisiiaiiity  by  the  l.i-lmps  Pellrgrin  of 
I'assau  anil  Adelb-ri  of  I'mgue.  ami  C.eysa  was 
obliged  lo  leave  llie  fiinher  eitiusiim  of  it  to  his  son 
Stephen,  who  finally  prevailed  by  the  assistance  of 
Latin  monks  and  German  knights.  Stephen  was 
rewarded  fur  his  service*  in  extirpating  the  heathens, 
by  a  crown  from  pope  Sylvester  IT.,  part  of  which 

and  by  a  patriarchal  cross,  with  llie  title  of  aposlotic 
king.  Thus  Stephen  founded  the  kingdom  in  1000, 
which,  according  to  the  Buttons  of  tlutt  period, 
he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  by  the  power  of  the 
hierarchy  and  the  aristocracy.  He  established  leu 
richly  endowed  bishopries,  and  divided  the  whole 
empire  into  seventy-two  comities.*  n  ilh  ait  officer  at 
llie  head  of  each,  responsible  only  to  the  king,  and 
invested  with  full  military  and  civil  power.     1'hesc 


t  .lienity  uf  (Mrrnw  »  Iwrrdiuty. 

.  Iiiihnpiio,  t  lliv  court  -jjp-iiii"  «li 
nutiililf.    The  nubility    Fleet   th«  ol 

uH   A»   Tmmurlvmta,   ScI.tdiu.,   < 

tlw  MUM     L..1.I  -J  'I-    /111**"""" 
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officers  and  the  bishops  formed  the  senate  of  the  king- 
dom, with  whose  concurrence  king  Stephen  granted 
a  constitution,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  still 
preserved.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  and  the  consequent  inlerferciK**  of  nt-iplK- 
liouriiig  priiwcs,  nnd  of  the  Itomnii  court,  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  Hungtiry,  the  iuvetemte  liutred 
of  the  Magyars  against  tiie  foreigners,  who  were 
favoured  by  Peter,  tlie  successor  of  Stephen,  the 
secret  simple  of  paganism  with  Christianity,  and 
particularly  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy  nnd  nobility, 
long  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
religious  zeul  and  bravery  of  St  Ladislaus,  and  the 
energy  and  prudence  of  (olouiann,  shine  nmid*t  the 
darkness  of  this  period.  These  two  nionurchs  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  the  former 
by  the  conquest  of  Croatia  nnd  Sclnvouiu  (1089),  the 
latter  by  the  conquest  of  Dalnmtia  (1102).  They 
asserted,  with  irmnos.  the  dignity  of  the  Hungarian 
crown,  and  tlie  independence  of  the  tuition,  against 
all  foreign  uttacks,  and  restored  order  and  tranquillity 
at  home  by  wise  laws  nnd  prudent  regulations. 

The  introduction  of  (lennan  colonists,  from  Flan- 
ders and  Alsace,  into  Xijrs  ami  Transylvania,  by 
(ieysa  IT.  (1148),  hud  an  important  influence  on 
those  districts;  and  the  connexion  of  Hungary  with 
Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  Hela  III.,  who  had 
tarn  educated  in  that  city,  had  a  favourable  effect  on 
the  country  in  general.  The  M;u*)urs.  who  liad 
previously  (>assed  the  greater  part  ot  the  year  in 
tents,  became  more  accustomed  to  living  in  towns, 
ami  to  civil  institutions.  Several  court  officers  and 
a  royal  chancellor  were  created  on  the  model  of  the 
Creek  court.  On  the  other  liand,  Hungary  became 
connected  with  France  by  the  second  marriatre  of 
lielu  (1 180)  with  Margaret,  sister  to  Henry,  king  of 
France,  and  widow  of  Henry,  king  of  Kn^lund.  She 
introduced  French  elegance  at  the  Hungarian  court, 
and  at  this  time  we  find  the  first  mention  of  Hun- 
garians studying  at  Paris  ;  but  these  improvements 
were  soon  checked.  The  rich  nobility  and  the 
clergy  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  Andrew 
II.  to  extend  their  influence  and  power.  The  former 
extorted  a  confirmation  and  extension  of  their  privi- 
leges by  the  golden  hull  in  I2¥2,  the  latter  a  favour- 
able coixrordatc.  The  reforms  of  liela  IV.  were 
interrupted  by  the  invasions  of  tlie  Mongols  (1241), 
and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition. 
After  the  retreat  of  these  wild  hordes,  Ik-la  endea- 
voured to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  country.  He  induced 
Germans  to  settle  in  the  de)H>puIated  country,  and 
elevated  the  condition  uf  the  citiieus  by  increasing 
the  number  of  royal  free  cities ;  but  the  coronation 
of  his  sou.  as  co-regent,  gave  rise  to  many  disputes 
lift  ween  them,  which  weakened  the  royal  authority, 
and  hastened  the  decline  of  the  state.  With  Andrew 
HI.  tlie  male  line  of  the  Aq»ad  dynasty  became 
extinct  ;i:UU). 

1'nder  the  princes  of  the  house  of  A njou,  Hungary 
attained  the  summit  of  its  power.  These  princes 
considered  the  prelates  ami  the  nobles  as  the  supports 
of  their  thrones,  yet  they  imposed  certain  obligations 
in  return  for  the  privileges  granted  them,  such  as  that 
of  maintaining  troops.  Charles  I.  improved  tlie  cur- 
rency, introduced  a  new  system  of  taxation,  which 
extended  also  to  the  peasants  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  and  substituted  regular  judicial  pnjeeedings 
for  trials  by  ordeal,  which  were  then  practised.  Louis 
I.  added  Poland.  Red  Russia.  Moldavia,  and  a  part  of 
Servia,  to  his  kingdom.  His  expeditious  and  cam- 
paiciw  made  the  nation  acquainted  with  foreign  civili- 
zation. H e  founded  u  high  school  ( 1 307)  at  Fturikir- 
rlieii.  delivered  commerce  from  exorbitant  duties,  ami 
banished  the  .lews  from  the  country.  The  reign  of 
Hgisimuiil  i>  interesting  from  his  disputes  wilh  tlie 
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oligarchs,  who  even  kept  turn  to  |Ahi 
mouths,  the  invasion  of   Hungary   by 
(1391),  and  the  war  with  the  Htiftsiu*. 
was  much  ensured,  as  Roseau 
atlairsof  (ienunny  and  the  Catholic-  c 
duced  equality  of  weight*  and 
military  regulation  into  II 
free  cities  to  tlie  privilege  of 
founded  an  oca  J  em  y  at  Huda.     Fi 
pearauce,  tlie  'I  urks  constantly 
quillity  of  Hungary,  which 
the  rest  of  Kuni|*e.     The  death  of 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Varna  (1444). 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  plan  of  the 
niades,  for  driving  tlie  Turk* 
through  tlie  colilne%s  of  the  C 
intrigues  of  his  enemies. 

Matthias  lorvinus,  son  of  II 
reins  of  government  with  a  arm 
the  talents  of  a  diplomatist  and  a  general,  he  m 
or  defeated  all  his  enemies  at  basse  car  sfansal  a 
tlie  public  tranquillity,  which  had  beea  sat  a* 
disturbed,  by  his  judicial  organaatMB  cf  ast 
ties,  and  gained  tlie  hire  and  eoBssVnre  sf  fist  i 
notwitlistanding  tlie  severe  dm ap—ss  ■■ah  I 
often  compiled  to  adopt.  It  is  suit  a 
pressMin  with  tlie  lower  classes  in  II 
Matthias  is  dead,  ami  justice  with  ham.1*  Hes 
his  love  of  learning  by  the  tuundatioa  of  a  sa 
versity  at  Pre»burg  (Istropolt*).  1407.  Wy  ■ 
;  learned  men  from  foreign  couiarie*. 
i  Italy,  and  by  his  excellent  library,  si  the 
of  Huda,  tlie  treasures  of  which 
after  his  death. 

During  tlie  reigns  of  Ladi-laos  It.  asd  La 

tlie  umbition  and  rapacity  of  the  ii|»imaiii  I 

by  Meplien  Zapolya,  and  afterwards  by  hat  tai 

excited  domestic  troubles,  and  caasedsa  asssi 

of  tlie  peasants,  wtiich  was  only 

severest  measures  (1514),  while  they 

foreign  influence  of  the    kmedoaa. 

Mottoes  (I5*ti).  in  which   Loon  II.  lam  ha  I 

which,  for  ItiO  years,  made  i 

a  Turkish  province .  wa«  the 

this  state  of  tilings.     The  rest  of 

dispute  between  the  rivals  Fer 

!  John  Zapolya.    The  contest  w— 

!  tenants,  wlio.  fearing  the  pe 

!  declared  for  rerdiiuuid.     Theh  « 

■  the  superiority,  and  Zapolya  was 

satisfied  with  the  possession  of  Ti 

counties  of  t'pper  Hungary;  btf 

kingdom  caused  continual  «*Tpn*»  * 

;  ants  of  Zapolya,  instigated  by  the 

French,  and,  together  with  the 

1  Protectants  (particularly  after  the 

Jesuits,  1561),  gave  rise  to  civil 

>  were  quieted  by  the  treaties  of  %'■»■ 

Botskay  (ItiOG),  of  NikeUburv,! 

len  (1(5*2). and  of  Lints,  with  G~> 

TheVe  circumstances  delayed 

Turks,  in  which  Leopold  I. 

that  he  took  Buda  (1686),  m 

luwiU  (lOW),  recovered  the  i 

the  Bannat)  and  1  ransyi 

and  the  establishment  of  the 

to  decide  all  claims  on  the 

the  lurks,  gave  rise  to 

quieted  until  the  peace  of 

The  congress  of  Pasasrowita  (l« 
Bannat  to  Hungary,  and  the  pel 
(173s))  terminated  hostilities  mithtb* 
time.     Charles  VI. f  by  the  praai         «- 
cured  tlie  inltrritance  of  the  lln  i 

female  descendants  of  the  hi        w       fm 
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HUDSON'S  STRAIT — HUGH  CAPET. 


1  mouths.  It  is  full  of  5iini I- banks, 
I.  The  >Ji-.i-i-s  are  ruck;  mid  sleep, 
xtreuiely  rigorous,  ami  (tie  ivliole 
r.  surrounding  country  desolate  and 
hay  contains  few  fish,  though  the 
■bale  is  lakm.  Shellfish  are  very 
ulson's  nay  company  have  seierai 
forts,  especially  nn  the  west  coast, 
ta  carry  on  a  tmiiv  wiili  tin:  Indians. 
Hid  other  valuable  fiirs. 
•TKA1T  lit*s  north  uf  Labrador, and 
i'»  lay  with  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
(AY  COMPANY.  See  *'*r  Trade. 
NORTH  RIVER;  a  river  of  New 
-  in  a  mountainous  country  west  of 

i*  the  counties  of  Ksicv  and  Mont- 
it.  -14"  N.,  ami  communicates  with 
am  New  York  city.  It  in  navigable 
ships  to  HiuUon.  ami  lor  sloops  to 
]  Howl  up  as  fiir  as  Troy.  It  is 
ght  for  800  miles,  and  is  one  of  the 
America,  and  is  a  channel  for  an 
iiion,  particularly  between  the  cities 
nd  Albany,  by  MW  of  sleumlioals 
ere  are  upon  its  bonks  a  number  of 

n.risliiii^  kovh*  ;  mid  in  passing  up 
■h  the  Highlands,  there  is  exhibited 
.  ■-.■;»«  scenery.    See  tlighlawl*  off 


with  hkc  Cham  plain  by  the  Chtun- 
b  lake  Erie  by  the  Erie  canal,  with 
river  by  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
[orris  canal.    See  fanali. 

ITV,  the  eiij'ilii]  oi  I  oluiuliia  m.iIIjiIv 
Itrv.  m  New  York,  on  the  east  bank 

.  u..i,-,  ..   :  -  ,      ill  of  Albany. 

w  f ork  rity,  in  Ion.  ;.>    iff  v.,  and 

Population  in   ts:iO,  a:ws>.     It  was 

;    tor  .evcrul  year,    ,1.  w„s  in   u   very 

;  pleasantly  situated,  and  regularly 
II  !■■  1  ?.  inlor-crt  carh  other  at  riL'tlt 
i[y  i-  tolerably  well  built,  and  is  con- 
ir  trade  and  manufactures.  Clavenick 
iws  on  tile  ea.ioi  n  -iile  of  tile  town, 
r  laoiury  creek,  on  the  iim-theni  side, 
i  leu  vnrioii-  in o!s  ami  r.M.iioiiiclories. 
-y  lias  laLi'lv  1  n  H ■  1 1  iiiider'.iikci:i:-oiii  this 
ressels  (li)ly  tons)  srr  engaged  in  it. 


:,  by  him,  on  the  Origin  "f  Romances,  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  Znydo  of  uiadnme  Lafayette  He  m 
subsrrjueully  appointed  preceptor  til  the  isuiphln, 
in  conjunction  with  Bonnet.  WWJi  he  filled  this 
office,  he  wrote  hi*  Defence  of  Christ ianily.  published 
in  IriTl).  under  tlie  title  uf  Demoiutratie  Evangelic; 
which  displays  his  Vl.it  eriliht  ion.  At  tins  litue  also 
he  undertook,  at  the  earnest  recommeiidalioti  uf  [he 
duke  de  Mootausier.  governor  to  the  dauphin,  the 
plan  of  publishing  all  the  Latin  elastics,  with  the 
ample  illustrations  which  have  made  what  are  called 
die  DelpMn  idUknu  so  well  known  and  generally 
esteemed  throughout  Europe.  The  plan  wu«  cxwul- 
ed  under  tlte  direction  of  iluet,  in  leas  than  twenty 
.  ;■.'.,■'  ,  ,  .'■.!..;  ■'■.)  ■  V.H  ■:ioi..'.  I.u./.n  UIiij- 
the  only  ancient  Itoman  author  of  importance  who  *u 
omitted,  the  freedom  of  his  political  principles  ren- 
ilering  hi«  works  objectionable  to  the  Errucli  despot 
Louis  XIV.  Various  Jesuits  and  other  learned 
persons  were  engaged  by  Iluet  us  editors  of  the 
different  classics ;  one  alone,  namely,  tkfutitrmioiaicoii 
of  Manilas,  was  edited  by  himself.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  Ins  tutorship,  liming  taken  holy  order*,  hn 
w.i-.ir.ri.li  aN.otof  Aiiinai.uiHlsiireeqnrutlymuiiinnlecl 
bishop  of  Soi-ssrtns,  which  see  he  exchanged  for  that 
of  A  Tranches.  Hut  after  holding  the  episcopal  oiBcr 
some  time,  he  became  so  tired  of  the  troublesome 
duties  attached  to  it,  that  hn  abdicated  the  bishopric, 
contenting  himself  with  the  abbacy  of  Fontenal.  He 
died  January  86,  1781.  Ile.sides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  be,  wrote  iiiitoire  dn  Cimnnttvr  rl  de  la 
Sui-'giitmn  del  Ancient ;  liriginei  d*  V«m ;  anil 
memoirs  of  Ills  own  life  in  Latin,  besides  oilier  pieces 
of  less  importance.  A  translation  of  the  memoirs, 
with  copious  notes,  was  published  in  1810  {V  vols.. 
Mil,  by  iloctor  John  Atkin. 

HliLTHUETLAPALLAN.  In  the  province  or 
Ciudud  Real  del  Cloaria.  in  C.uatenuibi,  about  four 
leagues  frum  the  town  of  Palenijae.  lie  tile  ruins  of 
this  old  Mexican  city.  Don  Antonio  del  Hio,  n 
Spanish  enptrnii.  exaniineil  it  in  ITST.atllieeonunainl 
ot  the  viceroy  of  Guatemala.  In  IT94,  It  whs  eiuloreil 
liv  doctor  I  iihrtTii;  but  the  re|»irts  re-|n.-ciinn  i.: 
remained,  till  \ST>.  in  Ihenrcliivesol'Newtiualemala, 
when  (liey  enme  accidiniallj  into  iho  hands  of  mi 

I.O^..-l.i....O,      ..il      i.r.L.iw(lJ,     ■,;.!!      J,  u  l> , .  oJ  H>J     ii.O     BL- 

connt  conUiined  in  them,  io  London,  with  seventeen 


r  of  the 


tisd  in  the  Jesuit's  colli 

general  knowledge  of  liicrotore,  he 
where   he   iinlnli.-eil    his  passion    liir 

r  all  the  licik-  he  could  procure,  and 
acquaintance    ot  the   most   eminent 

*   time.      In    In'Ssf,   lie    iiccdiiij'iiiiii'd 


In.!: 
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the  country  call  by  tlie  above  name,  cite  nd  about  si 
teen  or  seventeen  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  two  to 
four  miles  in  breadth,  a  long  the  summit  and  declivity  of 
a  chain  of  hills.  The  spot  is  covered  by  a  high  wood. 
A  group  of  fourteen  large  buildings  forms  the  chief 
remains  of  tlie  ancient  city.  They  are  furnished  with 
pillars  ami  architectural  ornaments,  and  a  subterrane- 
ous aqueduct  of  stone  is  to  be  seen.  These  ruins  have 
n  wonderful  resemblance  to  tile  relics  of  Egyptian  and 
Nubian  antiquity.  A  further  argumentforBconneiion 
hetween  America  ami  Egypt  has  been  derised  from  n 
Mexican  manuscript  on  deer-skin,  published  by  Seyf- 
larth  at  Rome,  in  which  the  gods  of  Egypt,  Isis, 
Osiris,  I  Torus,  Etc.,  are  said  to  be  distinctly  indicated: 
likewise  from  the  existence  of  pyramids  in  Mexicc, 
and  from  the  old  traditions  of  tlie  Mexicans. 

HUGH  CAI'ET;  soaof  Hugh  the  Great,  a  power- 
ful duke  in  trance  ;  his  capital  was  Paris.  The 
last  Carlovingians  had  been  stripped  of  almost  all 
their  possessions,  and  at  the  same  time  of  their  power, 
by  their  restless  vassals.  One  only  still  r  "  "'"  ' 
— Charles,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine.     " 


the  election  of  king,  and  Hugh,  renowned 
lness  and  sagacity,  possessed  himself  (987) 
of  tlie  throne,  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  by  fraud 


for  his  boldness  and  sagacity,  possessed  himself  (987) 
.  .....  .v_  _e  w  whfc£  h,  had  do  claim,  by  fraud 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  endeavoured,  in- 
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an;  entirely  inditt'erent  to  Uiem.  When  the  Mairyiir  ,  manufacturer*  of  tsrku 
is  in  liquor,  lie  is  melancholy,  imy  even  careless  ul  his  ■  makers,  and  burlier*.  "I 
life;  tin*  Slowack  pretends  to  lie  willy,  the  German  I  tluit  flourish  in  Hungary.  Iron  and  twir. 
istalkative  and  very  tiresome,  the  Wiachian  is  quarrel-  .  leather,  aiuin.  nn«l  saltpftre.  art-  traarof  tar  i 
some,  and  ready  lo  slit*. I  blood  ;  ami  ihe  Itulheiiinn  '•  ot  industry.  'Ihe  |«itter.rs  tlic  UrirKi&n 
iimlters  imvardly.  is  reserved  and  prone  to  n'\ciige.  at  Dehrerjun  produce*  annually  ll.*'tiv:n 
When  Uu*  Mug>ar  or  Slow  ark  is  uuiiig  to  cheat  a  heads),  the  cloth  maimfiwomes,  at  liatars  m 
person  he  praises  him;  the  German  titlt*r<  Iiim  his  |  siiirar  refineries  at  Fiume.  des*r»*  to  Wane 
services,  the  \\  lachiuil  pmtests  to  i>e  his  friend ;  the  .  1  rude  is-  almost  exclusively  m  thelavanaf  Sk 
It  utheiiiaii  feigns  to  lie  stupid;  (he  Servian  is  miIi-  ;  mans,  Greek*,  and  Jew*.  Internal  oassnsw*  i 
missive  ;  the  Jew  promises  iiioinituiiis  of  gold  ;  the  :  moted  liy  the  Temesch  and  Franri*  casan 0n» I 
gipsy  jokes.  Whenever  a  qunrrel  arisen,  the  German  |  seventy-five,  the  hitter  »ixty  and  a  Inil  ana* 
screams  ami  threatens  the  Croat  swears  and  curses,  the  fairs  which  amount  lei  <<»*^.  sad  m?  en 
the  Uiithenian  spits  at  his  adversary,  mid  seize**  him  absence  of  tolls  :  ihe  rlearintf  fifth*  anvajnWi 
by  his  hair  ;  the  Slowack  makes  use  of  his  fi^ts,  and  ;  and  the  building  of  nxul.tr  n^lv  andWnetti 
luxes  his  enemy  ;  the  Magyar  cudgels  him  tiil  blood  of  the  sujiemitendeiitsj  of  tbr  highway*, 
begins  to  flow,  the  gipsy  assuiU  his  face  with  his  imiN  ;]  attended  to.  'Ihe  foreign  rum 
the  Wlachiun  strives  to  strike  him  dead, and  the  .lew  the  natural  productions,  ami  r* 
screams  and  takes  to  his  heels.  When  the  Magyar  the  Austrian  system  of  duties. 
swears  he  always  takes  God  to  witness,  whilst  the  •  tobacco  and  salt  monopoly  ofihr  eiifi 
Slowack  calls  upon  the  devil  to  take  him.  The  'I'tie  Hungarian  coroiitutajn  i%  is  free*  m  € 
ciirsiiiir  Magyar,  Wiachian,  and  Servian  u<e  an  .  Sclavonia,  oik)  the  l.ittorale,  hut  not  m  Trans 
immense  variety  of  abusive  names;  the  Slowack  .  and  Uie  military  fnmUer*,  which  are  e«eracal 
hurls  a  thousand  thunderbolts  at  his  opponent,  ami  own  laws.  The  inhabitants  are  di«alrd  sno 
the  German  ever  calls  the  devil  to  his  aid.  The  and  people.  To  the  nubility  brk*u?  tie  t*r\ 
Magyar  preferably  appropriates  to  himself,  without  magnates  baron*  of  Uie  empire,  tb*ci*f*»*i 
paying  for  it,  (i.  e.  steals)  cattle,  especially  horses  ties,  duke*,  counts,  *xc),  those  inatanasa 
then  oxen,  the  Slowack  eatables,  the  Slavonian  intn  their  descendants,  to  whom  tlte  ksnr  ha*  I 
and  leather  utensils,  the  Wiachian  money  ;  the  latter  patents  of  nobility,  or  on  whom  he  hat  os 
does  not  liesifate  murdering  a  traveller  for  the  Mike  elates,  the  royal  free  cities  and  sua**  pmuei 
of  a  few  shining  buttons,  which  he  takes  for  gold.  .  tricLs,  as  bodies  corjairnte.  'I  be  nanuJty.ni 
whilst  the  German  without  discrimination  pilfer*  official  I*  at  in,  Uie  populns  Htt*£*ms.v*> 
whatever  he  can  «ret.  When  the  Slowack  abstains  from  from  taxes  (except  on  their  estate*  wtiasiln 
stealing,  he  does  it  bemuse  lie  lieliivcs  theft  to  lie  tories  of  a  city,  and  also  exreptai*;  la*  'M 
criminal ;  the  Kutheniau  from  fear  of  punishment ;  :  which  they  pay  as  vassal*  of  other  anbiei' 
the  Magyar  because  he  is  not  in  the  humour  for  it,  '  pay  no  imports  (mi less  rnenfed  m  cnavam 
and  the  German  for  want  of  an  op]K)rlunity.  The  !  tithes,  and  are  not  liable  to  hare  »okn—»^i 
Magyar  by  preference  enters  into  the  light -horse  '  on  them ;  they  cannot  be  imprisoned  ai  A 
service,  the  Slowack  also  prefers  serving-  in  the  ;  viction  of  a  crime,  except  in  case  of  w« 

cavalry,  whilst  the  Kutheniau  is  afraid  of  horses,  ami  '  unless  Uiken  in  the  art.     The  ra 
you  cannot  terrify  him  more  than  by  telling  him  that  -  son  or  property  (mnj'tr  p>jtmtm) 

lie  is  to  be  a  hussar;  the  Wlachiau and  (ierumn seem    loss  of  the  property  of  th»  tit ■■! 

to  \m  Uirn  fur  serviutr  in  the  artillery;   the  J«-\v,  ;  nobles  only  can  lioid  landed  estate,  p*2       f 
however,  for  the  train-sen  ice,  for  he  is  very  much  '  the  regit/ia  on  them,  and  certain  <       r*  «J- 
afii;id  of  fire-anus.  [  joyetl  only  by  tliem.      The  nttmvn  warn 

As  tor  the  rest,  the  Slowack  is  foiul  of  performing  {  nobles,  accord  in?  to  the  terms  of  f*s»^ 
his   lalxuir  with  his  feet,  hunds,  and   mouth;  the  j  eithar  in  Uie  male  line  alone,  or  to  taefr 
.b'\v  with  his  mouth  and  feet ;  the  Kulhenian,  Wla-    also;  on  Uie  extiiu'tion  of  the        aft,  aV< 
chiau,  ami  Slavonian  randy  use  one  or  the  other,  j  the  crown,  which,  however,  »  — .         it 
finding  their  greatest  delight  in  the  sweet  far  nirtitr.  ]  immediately  to  some  desonrij 
To  the  great  national  kitchen  the  Magyar  contributes  ,  for  their  privilege*,  the  nubua»j  * 
bread,  uient,  and  wine, the  Hutlieiiian  ami  Wiachian,    den  levy  tor  military  srrrice.  in  ,  *m\ 

salt  fnim  the  sidt-pits  of  Manuorosh  ;  the  Slavonian    This  is  called  insitrrrrim,  and  ■■ 

bacon,  for  Slavonia  furnishes  the  greater  number  of    person,  and  at  tlieir  own  exprib*-- 
fattened  pigs  ;  the  (I  en  nan,  potatoes  and  vegetables  ;    the  royal  free  cities,  and  the  inhal  w 

the  Italau.  rice  ;  the  Slowack,  milk, cheese,  and  but-    leged  districts.  nl«o  e-rjny  manv  wm 
ter,  table-linen  ami  kitchen  utensils,  crockery- ware;    whole  bunlen  therefore  falls  oa         — 
the  Jew  supplies  the  lluninirians  with  money, and  the    www  pith  nmtribuemt,  as  thry  •— -  >. 

gipsy  fiimislies  the  iiatioiiiileiilerUiinmeut  Willi  music.   ;  sides  contri billions  in  money  and 

The  lliuiirarian  has  a  natural  inclination  to  ugri-  '  labour  which  they  are  bound  to  «■ 
cukiire  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.     Hoth  an*,  how*    of  the  manor,  they  al*o  parr  i        ,  w 
ever,  stdl  in  their  infancy,  but  the   inexhaustible  .  dure  to  the  clergy,  maintain 
fertility  of  nature  supplies  every  deficiency  of  indus-    and  the  army,  and  labour 
try  and  skill.    It  must  not  l>e  forgotten,  that  Hungary  ;  out  pay.     The  ImtBity  of  a 

has  comparatively  but  u  small  (Nipiilatioii,  that  Uie  '  Uie  Hungarian   peasant.  < 

Hungarian  ]>casnui  has  no  property  in  the  soil,  and    under  all  these  impositions,  he 
that  i. »rrig n  commerce  is  checked.     Many  improve-    himself,  ami,  if  favoured  by 


meiits  are  u:;ide  by  individual  proprietors,  and  Hun*    times  even  accumulate  a  little  peoperrr. 

g..ry  may  justly  b<>i:st  uf  two  institutions,  foumlei]  by  .  is  not  atUiched  to  the  soil,  but  the 

pn\:i!e  iinUiiliiais,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  !  the  placi*  of  an  emigrant  shall  be 

tiie    (i'fftrxiftti   at   Kcsztiieiy.  and   the  agricultural    in  onler  tiuit  the  amount  of  the  o 

insii'.ufe  in  llungnriau  Allcuburg.    Minim:  is  carriiHl    lie  lessened. 

on  by  (fcnuans  and  ^cl.ivonians.     Then*  is  a  mining        A  second  distinction  < 

a<-a  le:uy  at  >cheuuiiiz.  to  which  foreigners  frequently    religion.     Tlumgh  all  se«u«  <         m,  t 

i«>..n.      I  iu-  ^  r.nc'i  :il  ;:>ti>aus  are  tanners,  furriers,    yet  the  CtcrptKurc  expressly 


HUNGARY    (LITERATLHE.) 


n$  of  the  expression  in  the  particular 
le  I'lusrlyting  artiiity  of  the  ( alholic.  clergy,  ren. 
vr  [tie  Calholic  religion  predominant.  Children, 
bos*  parents  arc  ot  dillerent  religions,  if  lilt  father 
i  ■  Catholic,  must  be  educated  in  the  Calholic  re!i- 
iou ;  but  if  lie  is  a  Protestant,  only  the  sons  can 
dopt  Lis  religion.  This  id  the  tfiu.su  of  most  of  lite 
pprtssions,  which  the  people  sutler  from  the  clergy, 
rhu  are  very  careful  lu  present  the  Protestant  ret- 
".'i  from  t''  ltiii;r  thr  ascendency. 
The  Irgishilivc  ]>ower  is  vested  in  the  diet,  that  il, 
lie  khig  ami  the  estates.  The  estates  consist  of  the 
igfarT  clergy  (bishops,  popes,,  and  abbots),  the  uiag- 
■bra,  tiie  two  courts  of  appeal,  and  two  represrnia- 

ves  from  each  chapter,  r tv,  city,  and  (iriviii-ged 

istrtct.  They  are  divided  into  two  chambers 
(•in/*),  under  the  presidency  of  til*  palutine  and 
he  ptTiomit  (president  of  the  royal  cbauiliers  of 
astice).  Tile  diet  has  iilsn  llie  privilege  of  crown  ing 
he  king  (who  swears  to  maintain  the  liberties  and 
ights  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  recover  all  the  lost 
irovinc.es,  and  annex  tliem  to  the  kingdom),  of 
'lectins  lite  palatine  (the  first  officer  of  the  state), 
ml  of  grant  ins;  supplies  and  BatwidiM  in  money,  in 
Jul,  and  in  troops.  I  In-  king  has,  I.  the  right  of 
lalronage,  or  tin-  investiture  <.i  all  eeclcsins.ical 
leneSces  ;  2.  the  right  of  conferring  nobility  (yet 
ertnin  prelates  have  the  power,  by  granting  parti. 
tular  estates,  ot"  plucim;  persons,  mil  belonging  to 
he  nobility,  in  ;i  rundiurin  nearly  equivalent  to  that 
if  the  uobililj);  3.  lite  appointment  to  all  offices  and 
iriiiours  excepting  that  of  palatine  ;  4.  the  coining 
i  JDOrley :  d.  die  regulation  of  tile  post;  ti.  the 
tgbl  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace;  7.  the 
oninwnd  of  the  army;  S.  tile  right  of  assembling 
nd  dissolving  ll*.-  dirt.  Tin-  infrriur  admii neurit  ion 
f  the  country  is  diflerently  i.rsjauiicd  in  relation  to 
lie  various  classes  of  inhabitants.  The  whole 
uuntry  is  divided  imo  fifty-three  counties,  of  which 
irre  is  one  in  llie  Littomle,  three  in  Croatia,  and 
Hree  in  Sclavonic.  The  county  magistrates  have 
w  immediate  government  over  htith  the  nobility 
nil  tlie  peasant!  of  tlie  anility  :  but  they  are  elected 
j  lite  nobility,  every  three  years,  from  their  own 
Members,  besides  winch  liny  ndvi-c  w  ilti  tlie  nobility 
n  subjects  of  general  interest,  in  public  meeting*, 
'lie  cftilHU  of  the  free  cities  have  also,  their  own 
'  tfie  inner  council  (senators 

house  the  senate  and  Ell  their  own  vacancies).  The 
rivileged  district--  :■  I  socle  inse  I  heir  nwu  magistrates. 
'lie  royal  regency  (in  Hudn),  tit  the  head  uf  which  ia 
:ie  palatine,  is  over  all  tin   irffices  almie  named.     It 


Croatia,  exercise  original  ju  rind  ict  ion.  Tho 
courts  of  appellate  jurisdiction  are  the  royml  table 
(vhicli,  however,  in  several  casts,  has  origirud  juris- 
diction; and  the  table  of  the  seven  (both  in  Tenth). 
They  are  both  comprised  under  tlie  nnuie  of  curia 
in,  the  sentences  of  which  have  die  force  of  law, 
case  there  is  no  positive  law.  The  L'nlholic 
clergy  in  Hungary  are  powerful,  by  n 


i  reguu 


i  the 
ing  and  country  ;  it  watrhrs  over  tlie  observance  of 
lie  constitution,  and  submits  to  tiie  king  any  pro- 
osals  for  the  public  good.  The  king  exercises  his 
iithorily  through  the  Hungarian  ciuiucery  (in  Vi. 
nn.-i).  Beside."  their  political  powers,  the  inferior 
ujhuri lies  exercise  the  administration  of  justice  in 
he  first  instance.  lint  the  peasant  is  subject  to 
it'igneuriul  jurisdiction  at  llie  lurd  of  the 


rhich 


lend,    .: 


s  invested  With  the  >j  glodii  (as  it 
ailed).      There   nrc    three   county    courts    in   ci' 
ases,  according  Iodic  importance  id"  the  subject 
[ueslion;  cousi.iiiig  either  of  a  judge  with  a  jury,  or 
if  tlie  vice-officer  of  the  county  with  a  judge  and 
ury,  or  of  the  siiprrine  tribunal  <u  tin'  county  (..ch^'i 
'udicinria,  .Wri'u),  which  al-o  revises  the  decisions 
if  Ih*  two  other  courts  and  ot  the  scigueurial  courts, 
utd  lias  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  in 
he  counties.     In  certain  civil   processes,  designated 
i]  law,  four  district  tables  (luhnia-'i  in  Hungary,  and 


large  landed  projieriy,  and  tlie  intluence  which  tlicv 
possess  over  all  offices.  10,000  clergymen,  widt 
three  arclibiihops  and  twenty  dioccs-'iu  la  shops  (among 


Greek  Catholics),  watch  over  tlie 
Catholic  flock.  Tlie  Protestants  linve  a  primitive 
form  of  govenuiient.  Laymen  and  clergymen  united 
{preotyliri)  manage  the  atluirs  of  the  different  con. 
iregations,  umlcr  tile  direction  of  superintendents, 
the  adherents  of  the  iVugsburt;  confession  have  also 
I  general  superintendent.  There  are  seven  bisliops 
md  one  metropoliuin  ut  the  non-united  Greeks,  The 
education  and  instruction  of  the  Catholic  youth  are 
mostly  in  tlie  hands  of  the  dergy.  There  are  five 
academies  for  higher  studies;  a  lycenin  at  Erlau,  and 
n  university  at  Pestli  with  a  library  of  70,000  volumes, 
an  observatory,  (tc.  Protestants  are  admitted  into 
these  establishments,  and  tlie  instruction  is  gratuitous. 
The  Protestants  have  many  pyrwiaiiu;  the  non- united 
Greeks  have  two.  The  Hungarian  contingent  lo  the 
army  consists  of  twelve  regiment*  of  infan- 
try and  ten  of  cavalry;  in  all,  rj4,000  men;  to  which, 
■inergency,  is  ndded  the  InwrrectiaH , 
which,  in  1808,  amounted  to  10,000  men.  Tlie 
annual  revenue  from  the  domains,  llie  regalia,  and 
unounls  to  from  30  lo  40,000,000  guilders, 
ipenditure  is  small.  The  peasants  pay  thn 
county  officers;  tliey  also  supply  the  provisions  for 
the  army,  at  a  price  rixed  in  1751,  which  is  mudi 
below  tlie  niarket  value.  In  the  free  cities  and  pri- 
vileged districts,  the  officers  are  also  paid  by  tlie 
conuiiuiies.  Most  of  the  public  institutions  have 
considerable  funds;  and  tlie  Protestants  are  obliged 
:o  defray  the  expenses  of  their  worship.  There  is 
10  public  debt. 

See  doctor  .'.  A,  tessler's  Ilislurt/  -if  Hungary,  in 
German,  ten  vols.  (I.eipsic.  1315  et  sea..),  and  Hit- 
lorg  f/  the  ilagiiii'i.  by  count  Mailalli,  three  vols. 
(Vienna.  1B28);  Illinium's  Minerahgienl  and  Geo- 
gnuslical  Travels  in  Hungary,  in  Ike  Year  1B18, 
four  vols.  (ISKi'i;  Urighl's  Trarel*  in  HuHgargQBli.) 
Hungarian  Liu- rut »n-  has  received  but  little  at- 
tention from  foreign  sih.olars.  but  has  been  treated 
by  Hungarian  writers,  in  the  Hungarian  language, 
by  Suaiifrar  (nau),  Itml  (ITtitt),  '■aiidor,  jiuibi, 
Papni,  Tolli,  .iankuwicli.  and  others;  in  Latin,  by 
Ciwittinger  (171H.  HoUirides  (171a).  Hel,  Seliier, 
I  biner,  Scluneiiu'l,  W  esspremi ,  Pray,  Hallasiky.  Si- 
monchicb.  Hehuii,  Tibold.  &c:  in  German,  by  W'ia- 
disch,  Seivert,  Knvuchich,  I'Jigel,  I'essler,  Miller, 
Schwarlner,  Sctiedms.  I.utieck,  Hosier,  &c.  The 
cliuractcr  of  this  sinuular  p."j'le,  tlieir  peculiar  views 
of  life  and  the  world,  are  strikingly  displayed  in 
their  literature,  winch  ul-o  bears  traces  oi  the  con- 
stnut  struggle  which  they  have  had  tn  carry  on  ever 
shire  tlieir  first  cuirame  into  Kurope.  Nor  is  it 
deficient  in  qualities  which  render  it  important  hi  a 
scientific  light.  The  language  suggests  many  un- 
expected views  in  regard  lo  the  plulosophy  of 
language  in  general  [  the  poetry,  purlictdurly  the 
lyric,  excels  in  beauty,  ami  works  are  not  wanting 
in  the  department  ot  natural  history,  Roman  and 
Grecian  antiquity,  philology,  hi-tury  in  general,  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  other  Mihjwts.  The  Hungarians, 
impelled  partly  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  which 
cliaructerited  tlie  mi.WIe  ages,  and  partly  by  the 
demands  of  assistance  from  h. renin  prim-es,  cinigr-*_J 
from  Asia,  and  spread  over  the  d' 
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viiuvs  ut  Knsleni  Kurope.  uiuil  they  reached  a 
country  with  :i  settled  constitution  and  a  consolidated 
government  .(Jeimany,  under  Henry  I.  and  Otho  I.;. 
which  set  UmiiuN  to  their  warlike  incursions  fiul);>.V.. 
From  this  period.  tlu»  attention  of  tlit-  people,  previ- 
ously (Ku'iipuMl  with  external  subjects,  liegun  to  lie 
tieil  inward  upon  itself.     The  civilimtioii  of  llie 


turtle 


reign  of  his  mirrrMnr.  Lndi«ian*  11  .lf»i*  I 
eleventh  century,  with  the  ui*.ruduru«  i.%  ar« 
in  Hungary,  the  I.atm  language  *rnitr»pd  tae 
dem*y  in  the  church,  m  sehuuU  and  ptiaa*  ssasi 
the  Hungarian  «ii«  used  in  n  n.n>#rc».  ■  da? 
ami  even  the  resolution*,  of  the  diet  w*i*  ant 
up  in  1 1  iiiiguriun.     W  lien  the 


sent ;  ami  there  are  several  re-tics  of 
eloquence,  ami  state  |«t|«-r*. 
A  new  impulse  was  given  to  that 
accession  of  the  lionse  of  Anjnutotbe 
gary.     The  Latin  «a*  imleed  «ull 
rhiirrh  uiul  state;  but  the   I  fun 


i 


through  the  religious  disputes  in  uV 
sacred,  martial,  and  popular  mjotv  a*  i_ 
ln>torie^  written  unci  published  far  the 


erf  Hi 


to  I*  a 


Magyar*  commenced,  and  ndvanccd  so  rapidly  that.  |  the  people  in  I  .at  in.  an  interp 

hi  le*s  than  fifty  years,  the  domestic  and   foreign    — • '  •»■ ■ *  - 

security  of  the  kingdom  was  established,  industry 
awakened,  milder  manners  introduced,  and  the  na- 
.   tiou  prepared  tor  the  reception  of  Christianity;  but, 
instead  of  Must  contented  with  this  gradual  progress, 
and  awaiting  the  natural   development  of  tlie  na- 
tional eluirucier.  Stephen  1.  and  im»*t  of  his  sucees-    language  of  tin*  court.      Don 
sors  imprudently  endeavoured  to  hasten  the  progress.  '  in  Hungarian,  and  Ua»  Hmmgt 
The  discontents  caused  by  this  policy  were  increased  "  juri*  Hum:.,  ihiles  from  tin* 
hy  the  frequent  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  clcri- .  lure*    were    translated     into 
tal  ami  noble  oniers.  hy  the  exaltation  of  the  clergy    imperial  ldirary  of  Vienna, 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  preference    of  I3H2  ;  ami.  in  spite  of  the 
given  to  the  Latin  over  the  national  language,  not     m^uuitorn  hrrrhctr  prartfatu,  several 
only  in  the  church,  but  in  judicial  proceedings,  legal    were  published.     In  1-166,  Janua  Paanaaisa  i 
documents,  and   forms,     'lhese  circumstances  gave     Hungarian  grammar,  which  is  lost      Ta*  ki 
rise  to  an  opposition,  which,  though  checked,  in    century  was  favourable   to 
some  degree,  by  the  prudent  measures  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Aiijou.in  the  I  llh  century,  was  after- 
wards continually  renewed.     The   Uitin   language 

predominated  in  this  country,  as  it  did  at  that  time  j  the  multiplied  translations  of  the  Bible. 
in  every  country  which  had  reached  any  degree  of;  reached  a  decree  of  perfection  srhsrn  tf 
civilization  ;  hut  in   Hungary  it  has,  from  ohxiousj  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  rmti 
causes,  continued  prevalent  to  the  present  day. while    number  of  grammars  and  dtrtionane* 
in  other  nations  it  is  employed  only  as  an  instrument  ]  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the        ' 
of  iearuiug.     The  use  of  a  dead  language  in  common  |  the  hopes  of  Uie  ftirtlier  d**%eii« 
life, as  well  as  on  all  scientific  subjects,  could  neither    literature  were  not  realised  ,  a 
be  advantageous  to  the  language  itself,  to  the  general    succeeded,  from  I  TOO  to    I?**},  d 
improvement  of  the  people,  nor  to  llie  uatiomil  litem-    numerous  and  finished  work*  srei 
ture.      Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  some    hy  Hungarian  writers.     In  lTVl.a 
buds  of  litenit lire  from  time,  to  time  unfolded  them- 
selves, and  native   genius,  though  chained,  would 
sometimes  attain  distinction;  yet  how  much  greater 
won  h  I  have  liecii  the  result-,  if  the  spirit  of  die  nation 
had  been  permitted  a  free  development  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, under  the  influence  of  national  manners  ! 
As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  se* end  monastic 
and  episcopal  schools  were  founded, and  the  students 
were  numerous.     In  the  twelfth  century, many  )oung 
men,  particularly  those  destined  for  the  church,  were 
sent  to  Paris,  where  the  university  had  just  been 
erected.     In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  first  stmt  tit  hi  i.'ttnrn/r  was  established  at  Wes- 
sprim.a  university  nimh-llcd  after  that  of  Paris:  it 

was  laiieh  frequented.  This  stmtium  arninttr  was,  measures  were  gradually  uunutif  va%  am 
afterwards  re\ived.  ami  at  a  later  period  one  was  !  See  I  to  wring's  Sprvtmen*  •/  tk+  Pmtry  •/ at 
e-t:ihlished  at   Hilda.     In    1  IT.'l,  the  printing  press  I  yiirs. 

wasbnuiglit  into  lluui>ary.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  i  Hungarian  I.trn gutter  7"be  laafpaafV 
the  number  of  schools  was  much  increased,  particu-  j  Magyars,  as  spoken  und  written  at  pfcsiat  I 
lariy  among  the  Protestants  ;  and  the  situation  of  the  gory,  is  a  phenomenon  in  phikjsofy  •**  ■■ 
roiiiitry  would  have  been  very  different,  had  not  the 
Pro'esiants  lieen  |4»rserufed  by  the  Catholics,  and 
h.ul  not  Hungary  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  lln|«- 
burgs,  ami  thus  become  merely  a  part  of  a  great  em- 
pire, to  whose  true  in  tenets  little  attention  was  paid. 
We  cannot  retrain  from  expressing  a  wish,  that  one 
coiisr<|ut'urt»  of  the  present  nun  mot  ions  in  Kurope 
may  he  the  establishment  of  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  Hungary,  whose  natural  advantages  are  at 
present  paralyzed  by  a  government  unable  to  provide 
tor  the  general  welfare  of  the  heterogeneous  mass 
wider  its  rule.  Hungary  can  hna«t  of  many  distill 
giiishnl  writers  in  the  Latin  language,  at  this  «irly 
period  ;  but  this  exotic  literature  had  so  little  influ- 
ence on  the  nation  at  large,  that,  though  it  had 
attained  a  hi«h  decree  of  excellence  in  the  time  of 
MaMhias  Corvinus.  yet  many  of  the  higher  ulhVers 
ot  the  kingdom  could  neither  write  nor  read,  in  the 


II. 


was  established,  and  the  stale 

menred  in  1 7£(i.  »a«,  and  conti 

In  1781.  the  first  Hun  gar  an 

in  Presbiirg.     At  present  there  are 

ua.  the  other  in  lYsth.      \\  hen 

violent  yet  bloodies*  changes  w 

garian  constitution,  ami  severaJ  an 

favour  of  the  lhmg:»riaii  language.     It  wm * 

to  lie  used  in  all  public  |inm«ilnt;i     Cai 

lecturci  were  ikdi\ered  in  If  unitarisa  ■  «av 

schools,  and  it  was  taught  in  all  of  tarn    i 

periodicals  were    e*tal»ii>hed.    liassxsrsst  d 

erected  in  Hmla  and  I'esth,  nuurv  snarls effti 

on  the  grammar  ot'  the 


study,  ami  Uie  knowledge  of  it 

the  philosophical  histi>rian 

Magyars  belonged  to  tlie  r 

spread  from  tlie  sinitli-srestern  part  of 

Caspian    sea,   to    the    north-ea       a 

Kurope,  to  FinlaiMi,  of  srhose  fct 

to  Kurope  (as  the  lii,  Pcsloefa 

Petschenegues,  &c),  only  one 

so  the.  Magyarian  langua|re  m  -     «~ 

guage  which  Is  conunoo   to 

which  comprises  the  Semitie , 

This  view,  as  Niclas  Revai  has 
long  dispute  among  the  d.  wh 

rian  language  is  allied  .»  ■ 

language,  as  some  mak  dt 

Hell,     Sajnovite,    Gat 
liagen.  ami  particuhurl>  ^w 
tal  languages,  as  others  assert  ( 


1. 


nuNCARY  (WINES.)— .HUNGER. 


roar,  Ycrsegi.  and  chiefly  TVrt'gsjjisgi),  Hilfcring 
frou  ill  StVopMn  languages  iieept  the.  Furnish,  in 
internal  structure  and  external  tunn,  the  Hungarian 
nevertheless  was  obliged  tn  express  witli  the  Roman 
alphabet,  adopted  with  Christianity,  all  the  Asiatic 

shades  of  sounds.      Tlic    Unitarian  d.-ii i-hi-, 

like  the  inhabitant  of  the  East,  the  simple  vowels 
trnoi  Ihe  prolonged  :  the  turrns,  ",  c,  i,o,  a",  u,  if,  are 
pronounced  sharp,  whether  they  are  long  or  short  :  lite 
tiller  have  always  u  fuller,  more  protracted  pronun- 
ciation ;  die;  ure  designated  by  all  accent,  d,  i,  i,  u, 
S,  i,  a,  and  are  very  diilerent  from  the  former;  for 
Instance.  *ar  (tin  Biro),  kit  (the  injury);  kerrk 
(found),  krrtk  (the  wheel),  ktrtk  (1  beg).  The 
Hungarian  is  destitute  of  .]i(.i.i.fu-i>srs,  like  the  Ori- 
etitnl  languages,  am!  marks  tin-  finest  distinction!  of 
Miutids,  parth-ulu/ly  uf  consonants,  with  great  accu- 
racy. Mounds  peculiar  to  it  arc  those  of  gg,  »y.  ly. 
It/,  where  the  y  is  tile  CUMUMIlt  J,  but  closely  and 
intinmlely  connected  with  [he  preceding  consonant. 
At  tlic  beginning  of  a  syllable,  the  Hungarian  never 
alluu -g  more  than  OM  consonant ;  foreign  words 
which  licgiu  with  two  consonants,  are,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Hungarian,  separated  by  a  vowel  put  before 
them  (e.  g.,  of  tehoia  they  make  iiialaj,  or  put  a 
Towel  between  (.as  from  Ml  they  mate  kirtily). 
The  Hungarian  has  a  fixed  law  tor  the  order  of  Lie 
Towels,  like  III'-  Finnish  (according  to  Rusk  and 
Sjtegren).  It  has.  like  thai  language,  no  distinction 
of  sex  whatever,  but  a  rich  declension,  with  numer- 
ous inflexions  of  coses,  which  seem  to  prove,  very 
evidently,  what  Jumes  Grimm,  in  his  German  Gram- 
mar, veiilured  to  hint,  tliat  the  inflexions  of  cases 
originated  from  additions  of  particles  to  the  root. 
The  difference  of  absolute  and  rid  stive  forms  in 
lantruages,  which  is  founded  in  [In-  laws  of  our  mind, 
anil  traces  of  which  arc  found  in  many  hm  images  (in 
the  Semitic  languages,  as  il/itiis  caiitlriirlHt  Biuintio- 
lulu*;  in  (lie  Gothic.  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  Teuto- 
nic languages,  according  to  James  Grimm,  as  strong 
and  weak  forms  ;  in  the  French  nnd  English,  id  the 
absolute  end  conjunctive  [pronouns,  &c  ),  manifests 
itself  in  nil  the  declensions  •,|L,|  conjugations  so  dis- 
tinctly nnd  characteristically,  bsj  to  present  the 
ereniesl  difficulty  to  foreigui  r".  who  meet  with  this 
'  n  throughout  in  uu  other  languages.     ""' 


conjunctive  posit 

considered    u-    n.i'. 
originated,  nnd  bet 


!,  theai 


j  betwi 


;is  preposi 


■  Union   family. 


duwiug  ami  ft 
i  very  syllable  requires  (the  ilur 
no  mule  vowel?,  so  fulled — no  a  mute),  nnd  the  fixed 
succession  of  vowels,  give  to  the  Hungarian  Inn 
gunge  a  character  of  imiiiiiiliceut  nnd  masculine  bar. 
many,  in  which  it  will  licur  a  comparison  with  every 
oilier.  The richni -s  anil  c\pre--ivruess  of  iLs  variom 
forms  give  it  great  energy  ;  the  regularity  of  its 
inflexions  ami  compositions,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
mm  pared  with  die  .-an-i  in.  makes  it  clear 


the; 


■    pint 


Of  C 


■s  bi'yund  aim 


nan  and  French  took  it-  place.     Vet  it  found 

Bportuiiitles  to  develop  itself,  r-*"*-1*  al  **«  l 

I  llic  Hungarian  kiiijjs  and  iiiiig nates,  particularly 


lliope  of  the  princes  of  Trtiinylvniiin  ;  f.'irlly  in  the 
county  diets  ;  jiariJj  in  tlic  diets  of  tin:  realm,  where 
the  native  language  could  nut  b,.  enlirel)  oppressed; 
partly  in  the  poWoTk  writings  bi  the  time  of  the 
reforumtiaii,  nnd  Dually  in  tile  re-action  nnidnced  by 
the  law  of  Joseph  II.,  to  use  ouly  tile  German  lan- 
guage in  public  business,  which,  aided  by  the  then 
existing  lilierty  of  the  press,  produced  many  excel- 
lent Hungarian  works.  Among  the  great  number 
of  Hungarian  grammars,  the  first  which  appeared  In 
print  was  that  by  Jolin  Sylvester  (or  Erda*i),  In 
1639.  Another  in  the  Hungarian  laniniagewaa  pult 
foiled  at  Vienna,  in  17115,  by  a  society  of  learned 
men.  That  of  Gjunnatlii  (Klutisenburg,  179fi),  is. 
'-  many  respects,  excellent.  Verseghi  published 
Grammar  in  German,  in  1805,  at  Pestli,  and, 
1S16,  in  Latin.  The  most  useful  fur  a  beginner 
that  first  written  by  John  imkas.  and  remodelled 
by  Francis  1'etlie,  of  which  tunny  editions  have  been 

Ctiblislied.  Jos.  Miirtuu  published  a  Grammar  (the 
test  edition,  Vienna.  IflKH.  'Ihe  most  complel* 
id  most  crii.icul,  pndiably.  ii  that  liegun  by  Niclas 
c'vai  (g  vols.,  Pesth,  ISt»);  death  prevented  Ihe 
itlior  from  completing  it.  Among  the  later  dic- 
tionaries are  those  by  Jos.  Martini  and  Uenj.  Molry, 
Latin  and  Hungarian. 
HuHgutiaH  lyinti.     Himgary  produces  ■jrreater 

Quantity  of  wine  limn  any  country  except  France, 
lie  annual  product  ,if  lliuignry  Proper  and  the  ter- 
ritories belonging  to  it  tuny  he  calculated  at  from 
80,000,000  to  30,1X10 ,'.(0(1  eiuars  (i.f  almut  15  gallom 
each).  In  general,  die  Hungarian  wine  contaim 
much  nl.  ■. -Iki  I  ,ui.  I  I  n  lie  ;i<|iii'iitin  aunt  it  'I  lie  finest  is 
tile  Tokay,  which  is  produced  in  tin;  llegyallya  (the 
country  around  die  Tokay  hills),  in  the  county  of 
Femplin,  lat.  48°  N.  The  dried  grapes  are  carefully 
separated  from  the  others,  and  three  wirts  of  wine 
are  obtained.  The  best  is  the  Ammm  1  this  is  tlio 
oily  juice,  which  runs  of  itself  from  die  fruit,  without 
pressure.  When  this  ceases  to  run,  the  grapes 
moistened  with  common  Tokay- must,  and  Inid 
A  second  infusion 


of  c 


rokay-n: 


pressed  by  the  liandi,  gives  the  Masztat  (Mnsklas.), 
In  the  same  woy,  die  Ausbruch  and  Masklass  arc 
prepared  in  the  mountains  of  Meneseh  (county  of 
Arad.i.and  Ausbruch  in  Kn>t  (I'uiiiity  of U'denluirg) 
and  St  George  comity  uf  I'rejilmrg).  Hungary  aim 
produces  excellent  table  wines,  of  which  the  best 
are  those  of  Kudu.  I'rlaii,  Sell.-unl,  IVessmcly. 

HUNGER  ;  the  feelini;  of  u  want  of  food.  When 
the  stomach  has  digested  and  disponed  of  the  food 
'  '  ik  which  it  riititaitied,  its  peculiar  nenous 
destroyed,  and  some  time  is  necessary  before 
ts  it  again.  '1  his  time  is  short  it  in  proportion 
as  the  individual  is  hialihy,  jmiiig,  si  rung,  and  active. 
As  soon  as  this  nen  cms  power  is  restored,  die  activity 
of  the  organ  is  again  awakened,  and  produces  a 
longing  to  eat,  which  we  call,  in  its  first  degree,  op- 

Ct.  If  this  is  not  gratified,  it  gains  strength,  and 
mes  hunger,  which,  if  not  appeased,  turns  to 
voracity.  Appetite  is  not  a  disagreeable  feeling, 
but  hunger  is  an  ever-increasing  paiti,  on  account  of 
the  ever- increasing  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the, 
stomach.  To  wine  men.  whose  stomachs  are  mor- 
bidly sensitive,  the  lir-1  de-ire  for  fooil  is  iiu|ileasanl, 
and  if  Uiis  desire  is  not  immediately  gratified,  they 
are  seixed  with  griping  pains  m  the  pails  about  the 
stomach,  which,  it  not  appeased,  arc  followed  by 
sudden  weakness,  and  even  fainting.  Tf  hunger  is 
not  allayed,  a  dreadful  state  of  the  Imdy  ensues,  and 
linaily  dentil.  After  long-col itimied  hunger,  the 
blood  becomes  weak,  acrid,  and  thin,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  materials  to  compensate  for  Ihe 
nutritious  mutter  expcialed    in  the  support  of  tlio 


innffNom— -  nvv*. 


ihtwlvAf  body  brrmm  lean  ratdacak,  i 

"  >  place  fnnu  all  |«ru,  n  nil  a» ' 

ill  itu  uervcun  *ptma,  CMMd  by 

tin;  luiniMdl' Die  thim»di, 

which  M  l'-u<lli  Mlmd*  til  11m  wlaili*  rt-g  liai  uf  (Jut 

•IhI'hui-u,  in  eantal  u.  »  mil  pun*  (undo,  and 
|ntcklo(.i*t  imu>  wnr  u»>  wlinin  bi*iy,  ilwiitriMM, 

Oou*ul»i«BL>,   nutiiB  imuinew,  uiu.it  ul  kcosilt  .Iruiii 
{wis  iui  mi)  W  Uiw  tcans. 

Hunter  Vvrt ;  a  mode  of  airlna;  dUaaiw  by  tla. 
im  nlKllnvnc*  (rum  ChmI  ;  *u  much 
ImiH  i«  mjiilill*  Ui  Wp  U*>  patient 

;,  n.  .        M'i'    !    :      dtfa i   Iwii   liT   .h-l|HW»T  uul.  Ill 

if  rotn'alrwMieis  la  III'  !■■(! ' 


n«MWal  St  bia  am*.  Ha  U* 
yi-unfrtr  nf  vbaaa,  MaUMa*.  <nja  ' 
lluiworj. 

Bun |  ■  sUlmaT  Sot* 
Uy  helnic*  in  tli>  flna**  aat 
ouBaihr  life  iui  (1m  fl— Uira 
-if  ih*  1 1  una  c*m  b*  tsand  a* 
•4  UNa.  iMiiT, 


v.!!!    .     V.lli,     ll.Tl- 


■ 


H     IH.III.     | !■■       IUI 

i  a.i.i  fa iiiiimw 

BOW  ill    Ll  i     g 


I  ini'li  liaiBi'J  ilia  puweri  of  madi^a*. 
u-wl,  particularly  In  naamian  wllli  tr«piitfil  " 

■dnllMll*-  c**r*  uf  ijjibiila,  wl 
III,'    linn.    Lm  >■    I, .i.ii"     i.ll.il,  il  ,    u(l,i   Uu< 

nliidi  iim  him  fcoinlj  luu  jmxlumi  brillianl  «uk- 
Cmhi  ant  nurorin.itf.      It  la  cumUlarad,  \a  (iwmauy, 
hji  imU«((rii«hla  to  ill*  riw>  of  urvwerate  ayphilii, 
Yl.r  ,,:i:p.  ,i    ,-.  ti  !■:  In  |  »»ll  clwad  iwun,  ivccjtUif 
oulj  a  lilil*  brvil  and  water,  awl  ««*i  Iowa  liia 
Hppftite,  owiiin   U>  liin  .Willi IttltaJ  -'"' 
tin-    niareuriul    ui*-!inn-.     Bk    le.'it-linan    I*    M*af 
manged,  nut  111*  rouiu  nlivl ;  Indeed,  a  very  Uifliiif 
draught  uf  air  Ium  tiroml  fatal.     The  wlivulm 
twy  umBt.  ami  il  u>  wrpriaiuj!  lint  man  can  li»i 
all  ill  mill  a  ttttln  sj  limn  (•lifiiu  are  nlttti 
'I'lie  din'  geuendlj  reuuirtt  alviut  llinw  werlo. 

lIUNISrOEN.atHI  MM.ri',  a  place  in  Al«  . 
danorUaent  of  ilie  HuulRhin,  ball'  a  league  ftvm 
Itaale.  LuuU  XIV.  cauawi  II  III  In  fondled  bj 
Vaiilmn,  In  107U.  In  1H11,  It  wai  brsipsi-d  lij  tin- 
nUIrt,  Olid,  bj  tlie  pracc  of  Tafia,  in  ISIIi.  Il  *■■ 
Klpuialnl  UuU  Hit-  fciniocailan  dawU  br  dntrojal, 
■■.■i.c-iMnhii.  u  K  sud.nf  Ifcwl*.  It 
muf  niwiuilm  but  lOOOmlaioltaiita,  ami  k  of  nouupur 

i!<   ■■.  KIADBL     John     ClMlHVa,    wnjwuuV     uf 

1'raiLtylvjuiia,  nnil  jrnirral  of  the  anniw  of  t.oirW 
latu,  kin;  or  lliui-»r).  »a>  am  of  Ibr  KTxirti  pap> 
luin  i.r.  nf  hii  liuw.      (!•■  luuglM  S(;iiiir.r  tba  Iui 

lirivii-allj,  unil,  111   I  H2  and   1443.1 

kbUHIl    0«r  Uir  (ti-iu-rul*   of  huIUU   AimuaUi, 

unil  nbliRvil  lluit.  jirimy  i«  tolln  fnan  lIcljcnulF.  nlrr 

i     Mtm    iiiunlli*.      In    I  tan,  lie   obllirnl 

Mriluiiiuiip'il  II  1*1  lap  of  llw  anir 

!,bi'r.  luil  il»d  '-''i »i  if.  in  Urn  MOW  T*af- 
Ir  vtu,  at  lliii  I'""*,  iri-snlnl  an  BH  I"  "  -1  <  '"< 
tRialnm,  and  DM  Ion  Meemol  lij  bid  rnriim*  llinii 


W».    «w  Urn  Haiaw  •  ( 
ranawnU  v*oi*t ■.  oat  aM 

aautm  of  Muornfaa  aaa 
ortb«f*  Aala.  aa  far  aa  dK  Cmmm  «at  M 
l.mlm  uf  Thibet,  aad  nmt  lam  *>(»■  ■ 
<nr*  la  IW  (  ka*»>.      Dai.  kuraal  «Ma 

a>«lU*adlbipB«aT<artba-llwa,ak.a 

du>rraj«d,  amd  ptf  a*  sad  H>  thda  i  bhjiim 

1  ■.  and  f  tt«r  Miatfcm  «ifci« 
ii«Tf .  Alar  Ika  raajtrwajaw  «T  t*»  <M  bwl 
thallan  hn  tlar  iMTlfc,  •  pan  <af  it*,  i-^a.  • 
U^uwn-rw.anut  ifc.  mh  Jltel^. 
fraaa  tha  rMaiVa—  uf  uW  Haitiaira.  Tl*  «■ 
*u  aJWiavtli  cailad  1a«j>u-  m  uaa«  M— 

humnrK.  Ibc  Hum.  m  tk»  tua»  U  Aa«|  ■■■ 


UM  AlanaoNU*  waaw>M.M 
uan  uf  |ba  Ri  — ■  nafM*. 
•prcadlUK  tu  |W  aurtL  and  mm 
van  In  ibe  raat  wilb  ik*  t  luai 
To-pa  or  Tu-tro.  »hu  dtrdt  I 
tpread  Umcha  on  Iho  ml 
il,.  :--ii|.  Irnu  lira  ,.«-.*. 
Uw  faanh  mnwrj.  Uw  Muna  a 


^"3.-= 


ptf«,  aaal  tha.  .  ataaai  «ai 
Brapllou  nf  lha  batlariaa-  Ttiil  Ulliaai 
b*  nan;  irib—  wlaan  tfc*j  o»J  inami  aaa 
redWwl  all  Ihr  iialkaat  «  iba  Baata  atftilla 
I  bey  u-inrUmr*  m*lr  war  a«  laa  Kammmm  M 
tiuin  wmil  In  umo]w  mala'  tkaat  MstkNB.  1 
ronprllnlllir  iliaaMnl.irBjinhMn-  Ibafl 
lllnU  and  Au.la.  am  ,<f  Uaaak*  11  I  -  - 
CMltal  hia.  m  to,  nari  tianwd  |W»  «M 
iVIWt>»KM«'l 
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